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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES 


OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Tuurspay, January 29, 1920. 


Rey. John Paul Tyler, of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father who art in heaven, as we enter 
upon the activities and labors of another day we look to Thee 
for guidance. Illuminate Thou, we pray, our minds with Thy 
wisdom and touch our hearts with Thy love, that with unselfish 
devotion to the cause of Thy righteousness in our world we 
may give ourselves to the tasks before us this day. 

We beseech Thee for Thy grace upon our native land, upon 
our people. We pray for the nations of the world, that the 
day may soon come when the Governments of the peoples of 
the world shall be upon the shoulders of Him who is Im- 
manuel. We pray for Thy blessing upon every Member of this 
body, upon the homes represented here, upon the loved ones. 
We pray for the President of our United States, and pray 
Thee that if it be Thy holy will he may soon be restored to 
perfect strength and health. 

Guide us through this day, O Lord God of our fathers; keep 
us true to Thee and faithful unto the end; and when the labors 
of life shall cease grant us a joyous entrance into our Father’s 
house of many mansions and crown our lives with Thine ap- 
proval. This we ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dis- 
pensed with and the Journal was approved. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a certified copy of joint resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, ratifying the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment to the Constitution, extending the right of suffrage to 
women, which will be filed. è 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D, K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill S. 3418, an act to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide for the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the 
preliminary entry of vessels, and for other purposes,” with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. i 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 7629. An act to amend the penal laws of the United 
States’; and 

II. R. 11309. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to fix compensation of certain laborers in the Customs 
Service. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a memorial, which will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The memorial is as follows: 

“The Presbyterian men of Greater Cincinnati emphasize, 
with all the faith that inspires them, their profound belief that 
what this world of ours needs to swing it back to sanity and 
service is greater study of the rules of the game as laid down 
in God's Official Guide. We commend to our servants, the hon- 
orable United States Senate and the House of Representatives, 
those Bible precepts which will help solve problems that have 
overwhelmed them for over a year, in the only way that they can 
be solved to the perpetual uplift and help of mankind and the 
glory of God, in whom the Nation has eternally pledged its 
trust,” 

Mr. McLEAN. I present resolutions adopted by the Connecti- 
eut Editorial Association in favor of the punishment and re- 
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pression of those who incite treason and anarchy. I ask that 
the resolutions may be printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 


printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


THE CONNECTICUT EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Bristol, Conn., January 27, 1910. 
Resolutions adopted at the meeting of the Connecticut Editorial Asso- 
ciation held in New Hayen on January 24, 1920. 

Observing a nation torn by individual madness and organized 
anarchy, in which forces which neither regard the name nor 
know the spirit of democracy are seeking by all means in sheir 
power to make America’s offering in the war a fruitless sacri- 
fice and to-undermine those foundations on which were built 
the principles we prize and the institutions we love, we members 
of the Connecticut Editorial Association and representatives 
of the press of Connecticut 

Résolve, That in our belief this Nation should take effectual 
action to repress and punish incitement to treason and anarchy. 
We hold free speech and a free press as dear and defend them 
as sedulously as ever since the day when the great founders of 
our Republic declared for them, but we protest that America 
never was and never should be a shelter for those who defy 
all government and recognize none. With charity for all who 
honestly misunderstand or are innocently misled, with malice 
toward none, we declare that there is no place nor mission in 
free America for those who deliberately despise its freedom 
and use its opportunity only as license to destroy democracy, 
and we urge that our Government resolutely continue the 
process of casting them forth. 

We further advocate that against those who use the shelter 
of citizenship for the promotion of doctrines and the instigation 
of acts against American institutions existing laws be invoked. 
If these are not sufficient let new laws, reasonable and con- 
sistent with freedom of speech and the press, sufficiently de- 
fining and properly punishing sedition, be passed. To the en- 
forcement of such laws we pledge our earnest support. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the governor of Connecticut, and to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, and a 
copy be placed on file in the State library. 

Correct—attest : ARTHUR S. BARNES, 

Secretary. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present a petition signed by a number of 
citizens of Peoria, III., which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
PEORIA, ILL., January 26, 1920. 
Hon. L. Y. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: Inasmuch as the Senate and Congress are being 
besieged with requests that the United States Grain Corporation 
extend credit of $150,000,000 more to Europe so that more of our 
wheat and food supplies may be purchased abroad, we, the under- 
signed citizens of Peoria, III., believe that the time has come 
that immediate action be taken by the United States Senate and 
Congress to give some relief and protection to our own citizens 
of this country. 

While we are all sympathetic with the poor and starving people 
of Europe, we also believe that it is about time that the people 
of all Europe go back to work, that they may be able to support 
themselyes and desist from this constant warfare that has been 
going on ever since the armistice was signed. 

We therefore firmly believe that no more extension of credit 
should be given to Europe and that all exports of foodstuffs 
should be curtailed until such time as our own prices are back 
to normal and the American dollar has a purchasing power of 
at least 50 per cent of its prewar value. 

Our people patiently suffered in silence and made all necessary 
sacrifices that our country might be victorious, while our big 
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financial and commercial institutions were making millions. 
Therefore we are of the opinion that the time has come that our 
own citizens be protected and kept from privation, suffering, and 
want, and to this end we seek your cooperation. 


W. J. Murray, secretary department of parks, 1618 
Madison Avenue; L. D. Jeffries, city engineer, 1609 
North Perry Avenue; J. J. Crowder, city comp- 
troller, 510 Fifth Avenue; Anthony Kiefer, as- 
sistant comptroller, 310 Third Avenue; M. E. 
Moran, city clerk, 1042 Greenlawn; O. J. Dolan, 
treasurer Illinois Valley Trust Co., 1216 North 
Madison Avenue; W. W. Rhoades, chief of police, 
1308 North Jefferson Avenue; D. B. Pearce, city 
treasurer, city hall; Victor Michel, police magis- 
trate, city hall; Harry Cleary, city attorney, city 
hall; J, A. Schneider, commissioner of building; 
John A. Keeley, assistant chief, fire department; 
E. H. Donahoe, plumbing inspector, city hall; S. 
A. Oakley, editor Peoria Star, Peoria, III.; E. N. 
Woodruff, mayor, Peoria, Ill. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Seneca, Kans., remonstrating against compulsory military train- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of System Federation, No. 97, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, of Topeka, Kans., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation te extend Government con- 
trol of railroads for two years, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Kansas Engineering So- 
ciety, of Topeka, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation 
for the establishment of a department of public works, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented petitions of Dick Yates Post, No. 50, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Eureka; of Kit 
Carson Post, No, 20, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Kansas, of Lyons; of John Brown Post, No. 44, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Belleville; of T. E. G. 
Ransom Post, No. 198, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Kansas, of Oberlin; of James Shields Post, No. 57, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Wellington; of 
Garfield Post, No. 25, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Kansas, of Wichita; of Mound Valley Post, No, 139, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Mound Valley; 
of E. P. Shelden Post, No. 35, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Kansas, of Burlingame; of Joe Hooker Post, No. 
17, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of 
Hutchinson; and of sundry Civil War veterans of Burlington, 
all in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of Joshua B. Culver Post, 
No. 128, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Minne- 
sota, of Duluth; of J. L. Buzzell Post, No. 24, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Minnesota, of Annandale; and of 
Frank Daggett Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Minnesota, of Litchfield, all in the State of Minnesota, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, 
of Bath, Me., praying for the ratification of the peace treaty 
with reservations, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, 
of Bath, Me., praying for the enactment of legislation to relieve 
certain conditions in Armenia, which was referred to the Com- 

_mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry veterans of the 
Civil War, of Harvey County; of E. P. Sheldon Post, No. 35, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Bur- 
lingame; of Mound Valley Post, No. 139, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Kansas, of Mound Valley; of George 
Graham Post, No. 92, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Kansas, of Seneca; of General Russell Post, No. 65, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Pittsburg; 
of Frank P. Blair Post, No. 54, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Kansas, of Galena; of Garfield Post, No. 25, 
Grand Army of the Republic, t of Kansas, of 
Wichita; of Preston B. Plumb Post, No. 55, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Kansas, of Emporia; of Kit Carson 
Post, No. 20, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Kansas, of Lyons; and of T. E. G. Ransom Post, No. 188, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Ober- 
lin, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Lodge, No. 1258, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Whittier, Calif., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the sup- 
pression of bolshevism and the deportation of undesirable 
aliens, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a memorial of the Business 
Men’s Association of Fairmont, W. Va., remonstrating against 
Government ownership of railroads and other industries, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION, 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 3738) abolishing 
the United States Housing Corporation and other agencies 
and authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell or other- 
wise dispose of property acquired or constructed pursuant to 
the power and authority granted by the act of Congress en- 
titled “An act to authorize the President to provide housing 
for war needs,” approved May 16, 1918, and other acts and 
parts of acts amendatory thereof, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 402) 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3813) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Lake Champlain between the towns of Orwell, Vt, and 
Ticonderoga, N. Y.; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3814) granting a pension to Mary Sawyer-Fleak 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3815) granting an increase of pension to Jesse 
Holt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 


S 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3816) for the relief of Gill Irwin Wilson; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHERMAN; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 150) making February 12, 
Lincoln’s birthday, a national holiday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS TO DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to reject 
the second proviso of the paragraph in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular appropriation bill relating to appropriations for the In- 
ternational Joint Commission, which provides that no part of 
the appropriation shall be expended for salaries of commission- 
ers in excess of each per annum, intended to be proposed 
by him to the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill. 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $4,500 to pay to Mrs. Winifred T. Magelssen, widow of 
William ©. Magelssen, late consul to Melbourne, Australia, 
being the amount of one year’s salary of her deceased husband, 
and so forth, intended to be proposed by him to the Diplomatie 
and Consular appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to give notice of a motion 
to reconsider the vote by which House bill 11368, the In- 
dian appropriation bill, was passed yesterday. I shall not call 
up the motion until my colleague [Mr. Owen], who is a member 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, returns. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the Recorp an analysis of the 
recent vote in the colleges upon the treaty which was pub- 
lished in the Recorp at the request of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrcncocx]. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

THUMBS DOWN. 

“Seeing that Senator Hircucock was so uncommonly solicit- 
ous to have the result of the recent college and university 
referendum inscribed, enshrined, or embalmed in the luminous 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and pari passu his own 
quaintly ridiculous camouflage upen it, we may be pardoned 
for taking a few lines to make clear the real significance of the 
thing. 
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“The vote was taken in 413 colleges and universities, or less 
than three-quarters of the whole number, and was participated 
in by 158,078 persons, including both students and instructors, 
or probably about one-half of the total enrollment. Considering 
the strenuous efforts which were made, particularly by sup- 
porters of the administration, to get out a full vote, so small a 
balloting must be regarded as betraying a deplorable lack of 
active interest in the matter. 

“The division of the vote was as follows: 


Total number. of ballots. x . 158, 078 
For unqualified ratification. 444 &b 2 

For Senator Loper’s reservations — Sa 
For compromise reservations pe a Ok ae 
For Senator Knox's reservations___..._......__----------- 449 
For rejection of the treat! „„ 13, 933 


“The fiye classes obviously fall into three groups. One con- 
sists of only the first class, the votes for ratification of the 
treaty as it stands, without reservations. That secured 48,232 
yotes, or about 30.5 per cent of the whole. The second com- 
prises the second, third, and fourth classes, all of which voted 
for ratification with some sort of effective reservations. Those 
secured 95,908 votes, or about 60.7 per cent of the whole. The 
third consists of the lust class, the votes for outright rejection 
of the treaty. Such votes were 13,933, or 8.8 per cent of the 
whole. 

“ Now, it is also quite obvious that only the votes in the first 
class mentioned, for unqualified ratification, were in support of 
the President, and that all the others were opposed to him. 

“In this academic referendum he received 48,232 votes, or 
30.5 per cent, while there were cast against him 109,846 votes, 
or 69.5 per cent. In other words, he was beaten by much more 
than a two-thirds majority. 

“Tf we omit consideration of the fifth class, opposed to any 
ratification, we have remaining 144,145 votes in favor of rati- 
fication in some form. Of these there were in favor of the 
President, for unqualified ratification, 48,232, or 33.4 per cent; 
while there were against the President, for some sort of effec- 
tive reservations, 95,913, or 66.6 per cent. Therefore in the 
voting for ratification of the treaty in some form the President 
was beaten by practically a two-thirds majority. 

“As for Senator Hrrehcock's attempt to group the votes for 
unqualified ratification and those for compromise reservations 
together, as an overwhelming majority against Senator Lopcr’s 
reservations, it escapes being impertinent only by being palpably 
and utterly silly; and casts back upon him the imputation 
which he vainly tried to cast upon Senator Epee, of trying to 
mix oil and water in an impossible combination.’ A combina- 
tion of votes against any reservations and votes for reserva- 
tions is, of course, absurdly impossible. Oil and water is not a 
marker to it. But a combination of votes for various forms of 
reservations is entirely logical, for no matter how widely the 
reservations differ, they all necessarily imply compromise. 

“ It is well, then, to have the returns of this famous academic 
referendum placed in the annals of Congress. No matter from 
what point of view they are regarded, their purport is unmis- 
takable. In his appeal to the faculties and students of the 
colleges and universities, the very elements of our population 
with which he has been for most of his life most intimately as- 
sociated, and to which he was most confident in his appeal, he 
was overwhelmingly defeated and rejected. The ‘ intellectuals’ 
are at one with the rest of the people in opposing the denational- 
ization of the United States.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. I also ask to have printed a letter from 
Prof. Charles Cheney Hyde bearing upon article 10, which has 
been the matter of so much discussion. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


2113 BANCROFT PLACE, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1920. 
Hon. MEDIILE MCCORMICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Permit me to send you herewith a brief 
memorandum concerning a proposal to amend article 10 of the 
treaty of peace. At this time any suggestion with a view to 
effecting a compromise, and which is based on the theory of 
amendment, requires a word of explanation. 

The question as to the most practical method of procedure is 
still at stake. It seems to be yet a mooted question whether any 
reservations that are essentially amendatory in character (as 
distinct from those which are merely interpretive) require the 
affirmative approval of other parties to the compact. Opinions 
may differ as to how acquiescence could be properly obtained. 
All must agree that somehow there has got to be acceptance by 
other powers of any contractual arrangement which the United 
States purports to conclude with them, 


Apart from this question, the attempt to secure compromise 
by means of reservations, strong or mild, has thus far proved 
abortive partly because it is an effort to make provisions which 
are fundamentally unsatisfactory to certain individuals less 
obnoxious by explanations or limitations of the operation of 
clauses which are themselves disliked. This process has so far 
won few friends for the treaty from the ranks of its enemies. 

In the light of the votes that have been taken in the Senate, is 
it not reasonable to assert that perhaps the siniplest mode of 
putting the treaty in a form such that it can count on the support 
of a requisite number of Senators is through a straightforward 
attempt to incorporate amendments designed to respect in prin- 
ciple the most serious objections heretofore offered against it, 
and at the same time to retain the general plan and purposes 
of the treaty? It is not believed that these two purposes are 
necessarily inconsistent. My point is that if they are in fact not 
irreconcilable, the surest constructive mode of carrying them 
out at this stage is by a fresh drafting of at least a few articles. 

Such a procedure may appear to some to raise diplomatic 
objections and create a burdensome task in securing the assent 
of other parties to the treaty. Such a task ought not to be 
underestimated. Nevertheless, is it to be seriously doubted that 
the necessary consent would be forthcoming, in view of the pres- 
ent state of Europe, if the United States should formally accept 
the treaty in amended form? $ 

The problem of the moment is one concerned with the will of 
the Senate. It would be inappropriate to discuss the attitude 
of the President respecting a treaty of peace to which the requi- 
site number of Senators gave approval. 

The inclosed memorandum is merely a single constructive sug- 
gestion for the treatment of artiele 10 according to the amenda- 
tory process above suggested. I have to-day given a copy of the 
5 to Senator Hrrencock, upon whom I was asked to 

Should it, in your judgment, point to the right method of pro- 
cedure, and one that is not impracticable at this time, I would, 
of course, be glad to have you pass the inelosure on to Senator 
Lopcr. I remain, 


Yours, very truly, CHAS. CHENEY HYDE. 


“IN RE ARTICLE 10. 


“Tf the first sentence of article 10 were free from the words 
‘and preserve as against external aggression,’ that sentence 
would read as follows: 

“The members of the league undertake to respect the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independence ef all members of the league. 

“Such an undertaking would resemble that which the United 
States, under the Monroe doctrine, to-day demands of Europe 
and Asia with respect to the American continents. 

“To break such a covenant would cause the State so doing 
to be regarded as a covenant breaker, and treated accordingly. 

“But it is neither necessary nor useful to incorporate in the 
treaty a declaration implying a guaranty with its inherent and 
yet uncertain burden devolving upon the guarantor States of 
the league. 

“By cutting out any legal or moral obligation otherwise im- 
posed upon any member to follow a particular course of action 
such as may be intimated or implied by the obligation to preserve 
a State as against external aggression, the treaty would be rid 
of its sharpest thorn, without in the slightest degree lessening 
the duty imposed upon all to respect the territorial integriy and 
political independence of every member. With such an ebstacle 
removed there disappear grounds for fear lest the United States 
would be called upon (under article 10) to participate in a 
military expedition in a remote land or to become a belligerent 
against its will in erder to make good its guaranty. 

“Tt is probable that the last sentence of article 10 would have 
to be considerably altered in order to conform with the spirit 
of the omission suggested. Possibly that sentence ought to be 
cut out entirely. Its omission would not impair the essential 
value of the article if amended according to the above proposal. 

“The purpose of the change proposed by the omission sug- 
gested is, as must be clear, not to in any way the 
emphasis which should be laid upon the impropriety of interfer- 
ence with the territorial integrity or political independence of a 
State, still less to remove a legal obligation not to take such 
action. It is simply to eliminate a remedy or course of 
action in case of a breach, which seems highly objectionable to 
numerous Sentors and to a large element of the American people. 
No explanations of the nature of that remedy, or of what it 
might or might not necessitate, have served in fact thus far to 
dispel real anxiety as to its meaning and scope. Nor has the 
second sentence of article 10 proved reassuring in this regard. 
It is not believed that general sentiment on this point is likely to 
undergo a change for an indefinite period of time. 
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“On the other hand, it is believed that with the eliminations 
suggested, article 10 would not only be stripped of its most seri- 
ous defect but would also assume a form in which it could and 
would win the approval of some who now vigorously oppose it.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a copy of 
the London Saturday Review of December 6, 1919, and ask to 
have printed in the Recorp the editorial on the first page. It 
is very short. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the London Saturday Review, Dec. 6, 1919.] 
NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

“The extent of the mischief wrought by President Wilson at 
the Paris conference is only gradually being realized by the 
nations, of which the last to grasp it is the British public. Mr. 
Wilson is a political gambler. He knew perfectly well that he 
was acting ultra vires and defying the American Constitution 
in his conduct of the peace negotiations. He knew that he 
was bound by the Constitution to secure not only the consent’ 
but ‘the adyice’ of the Senate before he signed a treaty, and 
he had neither. He also knew that not only was the majority 
in the Senate hostile, but that the November elections of Con- 
gressmen had gone against him. He therefore determined to tie 
up the peace treaty and the League of Nations in the same par- 
cel, just as a clever company promoter merges a bad in a good 


company. It was a bold stroke, but it failed. 
“Not that we accuse President Wilson of insincerity. He 
really believed in his League of Nations and his 14 points. But 


he is a man of autocratic temper, and he knew that he was ex- 
ceeding his powers. The misfortune was that neither M. Clem- 
enceau nor Mr. Lloyd-George knew anything about the Aineri- 
can States. If they had they would doubtless have pointed out 
to Mr. Wilson that he was exposing the European world to risks 
which he ought not to ask the Entente powers to run. Mr. 
Lloyd-George has less excuse than M. Clemenceau. No one ex- 
pects a Frenchman to know anything about anything outside of 
France. But Mr. Lloyd-George had been warned by certain 
organs of the press, and by several members of Parliament, by 
Mr. Maemaster, and others, of the danger of tying up the treaty 
of peace with the League of Nations. Of course, he refused to 
listen, as nowadays he will not hear anything from anybody 
which he does not wish to hear. He, like Mr. Wilson, like all 
demagogues, is an autocrat; and, like Mr. Wilson, he will havea 
fall.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. I also send to the desk an article from the 
same paper signed by Thomas Hope Floyd, dated November 30, 
1919, referring to the evident need of a union between this 
country and Great Britain and stating that in their hearts the 
American people, he believes, regret the Revolution that we 
fought against George IIT, and that now we must be ready in 
our country to accept George V as our sovereign, referring 
further to the fact that that will not destroy our present form 
of government, that we shall retain our presidential system, 
but that our President will be a subject of King George. I ask 
unanimous consent that the whole article be printed at length 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the London Saturday Review, Dec. 6. 1919. 
JOHN BULL AND UNCLE SAM. 
To the EDITOR OF THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Sim: While listening to the great oration delivered by the 
Earl of Reading at the Oxford Union last night I was struck 
by the idea of a federal union between Great Britain and the 
United States of America. The Lord Chief Justice did not 
allude to the possibility of a federal union, but the Master of 
Balliol mentioned the ideal toward which Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 
always stroye—the union of the two English-speaking peoples— 
and the Earl of Reading emphasized the numerous features of 
resemblances between the two peoples. When we take into 
consideration the facts of a common origin, a common language, 
common ideals, 2 common outlook, and a thousand other matters 
of common sympathy, it must surely strike any clear-headed 
Britisher or American as absurd that we should be as inde- 
pendent of each other as France and Japan. The great reception 
that has been accorded to the Prince of Wales in the United 
States is surely, in Mr. Churchill's words, “the true gauge of 
the recent tide of Anglo-American sentiments and sympathy,” 
and sufficient evidence that the New World has not, despite its 
democratic enthusiasm, cast out from its national heart all 
sentiment and respect toward the venerable institution of the 
old. The late Robert Hugh Benson prophesied in The Dawn 
of All that even America would own the sway of a constitu- 
tional monarchy before the present century has passed away. 


Perhaps his romantic dream may yet be realized in a more glori- 
ous manner than even he anticipated. We have seen all around 
us in recent years, particularly in Russia, the anarchic path 
which democracy may tread when unrestrained by anz senti- 
mental reyerence toward lawfully constituted authority. Per- 
haps the Americans realize this; and perhaps in their inmost 
hearts they crave for a king who shall tower above the transi- 
toriness of presidents and premiers in his appeal to the imagina- 
tion of a people. If this is so, what better king could they 
choose than the heir of the king whose authority they rejected 
in the days of their national infancy? We have both made 
mistakes; it is by mistakes that rulers and peoples learn. 
Surely the lapse of a century and a half, with all the friendly 
advances which have recently been made between the two 
branches of our race, can suffice to bury the quarrel -of the past 
in a grave of mutual forgiveness. 

I feel that now is the time to move toward reunion. America 
and England have decided that they will never again fight against 
each other. The alliance between the two powers has drawn 
so close that, in Lord Reading's words, we can scarcely think 
of each other as different. nations. Why then need we be dif- 
ferent nations at all? The British Empire as an experiment 
in federation has shown the world of what marvels the federal 
system is capable. Why not carry the experiment a step further 
and include America? America could lose nothing; she would 
only stand to gain. She would not be required to abdicate one 
jot or tittle of her independence. She could still retain her 
presidential system of government; the only difference would 
be that her President would be a subject of King George, like 
the prime minister of Great Britain and the viceroy of India. 
The Crown is the only bond which holds the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of the British Empire together. Why should not the 
United States and Great Britain now reunite in a common 
allegiance to a common king? If this could be achieved, we would 
have taken a tremendous step toward the ultimate goal after 
waa all true federalism should strive—the federation of the 
world, 

Yours, faithfully, 


Oxrorp, November 30, 1919. 


THOMAS Horr Froyp. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. 


Borah Hale McNar Simmons 
Brandegee Harris Nelson Smoot 
Calder Harrison ew a Spencer 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Sterling 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis King Page Walsh, Mont. 
Dial A Kirby Phipps Warren 
1 Lodge Pittman Williams 
Fernald MeCormick Ransdell Woicott 
Gore McKellar Sheppard 

Gronna McLean Sherman 


Mr. MCKELLAR. I desire tọ announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] is detained at home by illness, 
being confined in bed. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Rosrnson] is necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sur of South Carolina] is unavoidably detained from the 
Senate to-day. I ask that this announcement may continue 
during the day. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
is detained at a committee hearing. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr], 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] are absent, being 
members of the inspection committee appointed to visit the Virgin 
Islands. 7 

I wish also to announce the absence of the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. France] on account of illness. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smiru], the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and the 
Senator from Kentucky IMr. Stantey] are absent on official 
business. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Swanson] is detained from the Senate by illness in his family. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unpvrerwoop], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHtetps], the Senator from Kentucky 
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[Mr. BECKHAM], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], 
the Senator from Colorade [Mr. THomas], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Frercuer] are detained from the Senate by Ulness. 

Mr. KING. I have been requested to announee that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Sara], and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN] are absent on publie business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. Call the roll 
of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Townsenp and Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts answered 
to their names when called. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. ASHURST, Mr. Watson, Mr. SMITH of 
Georgia, Mr. POMERENE, and Mr. Cumans entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


` LADING OF VESSELS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3418) to 
amend an act-entitled “An act to provide for the lading or un- 
lading of vessels at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and 
for other purposes,” approved February 13,1911, which were, on 
page 2, line 7, after“ thereof,” to insert “of at least one hour“; 
on page 3, line 7, after “ vessel,” to insert “: Provided further, 
That in those ports where customary working hours are other 
than those hereinabove mentioned, the collector of customs is 
vested with authority to regulate the hours of eustoms em- 
ployees so as to agree with prevailing working hours in said 
ports, but nothing contained in this proviso shall be construed 
in any manner to affect or alter the length of a working day for 
customs employees or the overtime pay herein affixed.” 

Mr. CALDER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


H. R. 7629. An act to amend the penal luws of the United 
States, was read twice by its title and referred to fhe Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

II. R. 11309. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to fix compensation of certain laborers in the customs sery- 
ice, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
von Finance. 

DEPARTMENT OF AIR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
ealendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. When 
the Senate went into executive session yesterday Senate bill 
8348 was under discussion. Is it in order to take up that bill 
at this time? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is in order by unanimous con- 
sent or by motion to take it up. 

Mr. NEW. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3348. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the request is acted upon 
I desire to inquire does the taking up of the bill at this time 
limit debate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it does not. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3348) to create 
a department of air, defining the powers and duties of the di- 
rector thereof, providing for the organization, disposition, and 
administration of a United States air force, creating the United 
States air reserve force, and providing for the development of 
civil and commercial aviation. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I ask that the formal reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, 
the amendments of the committee to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the reading of the bill is 
begun I desire to ask a question or two. As I understand, the 
bill proposes to create a new department of the Government? 

Mr. NEW. It does. P 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator if his remarks, which 
are found in the Record of this morning, disclose the amount 
of expenditure which this bill will involve? 

Mr. NEW. No. The amount of the expenditure which may 
be involved is not definitely known. It would be whatever 
Congress in its wisdom should see fit to provide, I presume, as 
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appropriations are asked for hereafter. The bill asks for no 
appropriation. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume there have been some estimates made, 
have there not? 

Mr. NEW. There have been. 

Mr. BORAH. What are those estimates? 

Mr. NEW. Those estimates were set forth in the discussion 
as it occurred on yesterday; but for the convenience of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho I will again state that the estimates submitted 
are simply such as have been prepared by those who are in 
favor of the establishment of the new department as contrasted 
with the estimates which have been submitted by the Army, the 
Navy} and the Post Office Department for the air service now 
existing, and for which the new department would be substi- 
tuted. As I remember the figures, they are definitely stated in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. BORAH. I now find they are stated on page 2158 of the 
RECORD. 5 

Mr. NEW. The estimates made by the other departments call 
for an expenditure of nearly $160,000,000, while the estimates 
for furnishing a similar service under the proposed consolidated 
united air service amount to something like $97,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. We may conclude, I think, that it will cost, to 
begin with, about $160,000,000 or $200,000,000. 


Mr. NEW. I do not think that any such conclusion is justi- 
fied. N 
Mr. BORAH. Perhaps not; that is what I am trying to get 


at. It has been very difficult for me in looking over the state- 
ment of the Senator to conclude as to how much Will likely 
be involved in this expenditure, and I had estimated it at, per- 
haps, from $160,000,000 to $200,000,000. I would be glad, how- 
ever, to be corrected if I am in error. i 

Mr. NEW. Do I understand that the Senator means that ac- 
cording to his estimate the’expenditures for the united air serv- 
ice will approximate $200,000,000? 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I conclude from the Senator's 
remarks. : 

Mr. NEW. 
clusion. 

Mr. BORAH. What does the Senator think it would be? 

Mr. NEW. As I have said, it is impossible to state the amount 
definitely. For instance, in the estimate for the establishment 
of the united air service there is an item of $54,000,000 for new 
equipment. No appropriation of $54,000,000 is asked; that is 
simply an estimate of the amount that will be required to fur- 
nish all the service that might be desired at the hands of the 
united air service. I myself do not think that that expenditure 
will be necessary. I think they can get along with materially 
less equipment than that; but that will be a matter for deter- 
mination when a definite proposition is submitted to Congress 
in the form of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BORAH. If this proposed department is created, is that 
all that the Senator from Indiana sees in the future, within the 
next year, in the way of an appropriation? 

Mr. NEW. I do not see that it makes any material difference 
by whom the money is spent, if the service is to be rendered. 
What I mean is, if the Senator will allow me, in order that I 
may make myself clear, that there is undoubtedly to be an air 
service, supplied under present arrangements for the Army by 
the War Department, for the Navy by the Navy Department, 
for the Post Office by the Post Office Department, and so on, 
including the forest patrol and the Coast Guard service, which 
are supplied by other departments of the Government. The 
estimates made by those several departments amount in ‘the 
aggregate to about $160,000,000. The estimate by the advocates 
of a united air service for supplying all that is estimated for 
by those departments and considerably more is about $98,000,000, 
but these are estimates and carry with them no present request 
for any appropriations. If the matter is left as it is now, there 
will, of course, be a request for an appropriation from the 
War Department for the Army service; there will be one from 
the Navy for the Navy service; one from the Post Office for the 
Post Office service; and in the aggregate they will exceed the 
amount that would be asked for by a united air service for 
supplying the same service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
while the estimates are $160,000,000 for the air service of the 
Army and the Navy and the Post Office Department, I have not 
the Jeast idea that the Congress of the United States is going 
to appropriate that much money. In fact, if my information is 
correct, it will not be half that amount. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I do not think Congress will make 
those appropriations either. These are mere matters of a com- 
parison of estimates. That is all that they are intended for. 
There is no request for the appropriation of a dollar in this 


I do not see how the Senator arrives at that con- 
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bill. What the bill really does is to transfer to the united air 
service the unexpended balances of appropriations heretofore 
made for the benefit of the services already mentioned as main- 
tained by the respective departments, if the united air service 
shall be created by this bill, and those unexpended balances 
amount to about $22,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the trouble with this whole 
proposition is that there is estimated here for the purchase of 
new equipment $54,000,000 in round numbers, and the estimate 
for all other purposes therefore would be $44,000,000 in round 
numbers, making $98,000,000 in round numbers, : 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, if we are going to get any- 
thing out of this service it will be because of the fact that we 
have equipment to do it, but when we stop to think that there is 
an estimate made here for an appropriation of $98,000,000, and 
nearly one-half of it is to pay for the rent of buildings or the 
maintenance of buildings and for Government employees and 
services that ought to be taken care of by the Navy Department 
and the War Department to-day, with the personnel that they 
already have, it seems to me this is entering upon a new field 
which is so vast that nobody can tell where it is going to end. 
The Senator remembers well that at the beginning of the war 
we first appropriated about $28,000,000 for this purpose in two 
appropriations. It was only a few months after that time that 
an appropriation of $640,000,000 was made for the building df 
airplanes, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, did the Senator ever know 
any department or subdepartment to be set up in this country 
that did not require about five times as large an appropriation 
as was estimated for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean in the estimate made 
in order to get the department started? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator is altogether 
too low in his estimate. I can call the attention of the Senate 
now to nearly all of the bureaus and divisions that have been 
created here in the last 12 years; and I say right now that there 
is no one of them as to which the estimates for maintaining it 
at the time it was created and the promises made to Congress at 
the time it was created have not been exceeded five times, and 
in many cases ten times. 

Now, let me proceed. After the $640,000,000 was appro- 
priated, an appropriation was made carrying the total appropria- 
tions away above a billion and a half dollars—a billion and a 
half dollars! And what have we to show for it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that is just the question. 
What haye we to show for it? This bill is an effort to see that 
in future we shall haye something to show for it. 

Mr. BORAH. What guaranty is there that this bill will 
do it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no guaranty, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. It is just another department, and we have been 
dealing with the other departments in regard to this matter. It 
is simply creating another animal of the same nature. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hardly think that is accurate, Mr. 
President. ò 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted that the statement made 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. WApsworRrTH] represents 
the exact position taken by those who favor this legislation. It 
must be that position; but we should not deceive ourselves 
by supposing that we are going to have an appropriation for 
this united air service one year from now that will amount to 
less than $98,000,000. The Senator knows, anfl everyone else 
knows, that $54,000,000 is not going to be sufficient to carry 
on this service to any great extent throughout the United 
States, as the proponents of the measure hope it will, because 
that is where the real service comes from—the purchase of new 
equipment. Instead of the appropriation for that purpose being 
$54,000,000, I feel positive that it will be twice that sum 
within a year; and if it is not twice that sum within a year, 
with the amount that is asked here for maintenance of it and 
the personnel provided for here, it would be a perfect outrage 
to pay the amount of money that is involved. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana if he has any 
idea that the amount of $54,000,000 mentioned here for the 
purchase of new equipment is going to be sufficient for next 
year? Perhaps at the present time $54,000,000 would be all 
that we could use in the purchase of equipment that could be 
made within the given time; but when another year comes 
along it may be four or five times $54,000,000, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if that is true, and if four or five 
times that amount is asked for by the Air Service, it would be 
quite as many times that amount if the service were left under 
three or four separate departments. I want to say further, in 
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answer to the question asked by the Senator from Utah, that I 
think $54,000,000 is more than is required and more than will 
be asked for. As I tried to say a little while ago, this is 
furnished here simply as an estimate of what will. be required 
to furnish everything to start this department off with full 
and complete equipment, I do not believe that amount will be 
provided; and I want to say, further, that when it comes to 
that point, I do not expect to be one of those who will stand 
here and ask for that expenditure, either. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator to the amount that England has already ex- 
pended upon her air service,-and I take it for granted that the 
United States is not going to be satisfied. until it expends the 
amount of money that England has already expended. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly not. eee Hatha e h 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that that is over $300,- 
000,000 to-day; and it does seem to me rather strange, too, 
that the United States is called upon to advance money to all 
these foreign countries, and at the same time they are using 
that very money which we loan them, not to reestablish the 
industries of those countries but for the building up of air 
services and for the building up of powerful armies and navies. 
I think it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator some questions about this bill. 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the head of this air department to be a 
member of the President’s Cabinet? 

Mr. NEW. No, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I notice on page 4 that the director of the 
air service is to submit estimates for the establishment of 
an aeronautical academy or academies. 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why is it that the boys at West Point 
and at Annapolis can not be taught aeronautics, and that a 
separate branch can not be introduced there for that purpose? 
I ask the Senator that question because it seems to me that 
the aeronautic military and naval service ought to be taught 
together with the other things necessary for the military and 
for the naval defense. 

Mr. NEW. Aeronautics is a distinct and separate science 
absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. So is electricity, and 
so is the ordnance. Both are taught at each academy, how- 
ever. 5 

Mr. NEW. Yes; but, as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wapbswortn] so very aptly suggests, they do not deal with new 
elements. They are not moving in new elements. The science 
of aeronautics involves navigation in a third dimension—that 
of the air. f 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be; but I do not know and I 
want information as to why the existing academies could not 
teach these sciences and keep up with the new developments 
as well as a newly founded academy which would have nothing 
else to do. Then the Senator will pardon me for asking 
another question. i 

Mr. NEW. Yes. I should like first, however, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me, to make a little further answer to the 
question just asked. 1 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. NEW. Of course, it is contemplated that if and when 
a new academy is founded it shall deal with the subject of 
design, aircraft- motor design, wing construction, and all of 
the various highly technical branches of science that must be 
very carefully and thoroughly studied. In short, it will spe- 
cialize on all matters pertaining to aeronautics. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Of course. That goes without saying as 
a thing desirable, at any rate; but there are very highly tech- 
nical and scientific courses now in each academy, and have 
been for quite a long while, and a great many of them grow 
out of things newly invented and newly discovered. 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the two academies keep abreast of 
those things, or at least are supposed to do so, and, I think, as 
a rule do, especially the Annapolis Academy. 

I notice on page 6 what seems to be.a divorcement of mili- ~ 
tary airplanes and hydroairplanes and seaplanes, the first 
from the War Department and the second from the Navy De- 
partment. I want to ask the Senator whether or not that is 
true. Would not this air department carry on the business of 
designating aircraft or airplanes used in the military service 
and hydroairplanes and seaplanes used in the naval service 
independently of the War Department and of the Navy Depart- - 
ment? 
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If it did that, I would want to ask the Senator whether it 
would not be a duplication, and a scattering of the activities 
of the two great departments of public defense, to wit, the 
War Department and the Navy Department, and whether, 
instead of having unification of control for purposes of offense 
and defense in-war, it might not lead to a scattering of control? 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, it is the purpose of the bill to 
prevent that very thing, and to concentrate in one head and 
one department the various activities, adjuncts, accessories, 
and appurtenances of an air service. It takes the service and 
all that goes with it from the Navy and from the Army and 
combines them in a separate air service under a separate head. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is just the point. Take, for example, 
the hydroairplanes, the seaplanes. They are destined to be 
one of the most important ‘ins‘-mentalities of offensive and 
defensive naval warfare. If, ir ead of being under the Navy 
Department, they are placed under a separate department, 
then, instead of unification, you must have at the best nothing 
more than cooperation of two separate departments, and in- 
stead of somebody giving the orders all down the line for naval 
warfare, you have an air department giving the orders for the 
air part of it and the present Navy Department giving orders 
for the ship part of it. I am asking these questions mainly 
for information. It is a matter concerning which I do not 
pretend to know very much. 

I would like to hear the Senator upon that point. It seems 
to me that when we are carrying on war it would be infinitely 
better to have just as few sources of orders for offensive and 
defensive maneuvers and operations in all arms of the common 
defense service than to have it scattered among several. In 
fact, I have thought frequently that the Army and Navy ought 
to be represented by one department chief, so that there should 
be perfect cooperation be: een the two in times of war. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the questions of the Senator from 
Mississippi can only be answered in a general way, I suppose. 
An air service inyolves fighting in the air. Whether it is on 
sea or on land, the principle is exactly the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word further, if the Senator will par- 
don me, because it will help him to answer the question more ex- 
haustiyely. While what the Senator has just said is absolutely 
true, yet the naval planes, the seaplanes, must find their place 
. of transportation upon ships and as a part of the Navy; they 
are carried upon the ships, and land upon the ships when they 
return from their observation tours. The military planes 
leave the armed forces and return to the armed forces, and 
cooperate with them, and must cooperate with them under a 
common source of some description. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, an aviator should be trained in 
the use of all types of planes. He should be able to land on 
airdromes at sea, on turrets on ships, on land airdromes, and 
whenever and wherever the circumstances of his environment 
demand. The training should be general and cover the 
whole field of operation for air machines of any and all de- 
scriptions. 

There should: be one central authority. for combining in time 
of emergency the force that is under the Navy and the force 
that is under the Army, combining them quickly and under 
one authority, and that authority the head of the department 
of air. He should have the authority to draw on the Navy for 
that portion of the air force which is temporarily under the 
Navy, to draw on the Army air service, and to combine them 
and solidify them at once into one compact force, so that if, 
for instance, a coast town is threatened with bombardment 
by an enemy air fleet he could concentrate the force from 
the Navy and the force from the Army at once under his com- 
mand to meet an air force that comes against him, commanded 
in a similar way by a head having authority over all of them. 

Does that answer the Senator's question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It answers it, of course, from the Senator’s 
standpoint; but it seems to me that while he was combining 
these squadrons which belong to the military and which belong 
to the Navy there would come up some very troublesome ques- 
tions as between the three departments, and if he were left 
entire discretion the Navy Department could not defend itself 
with airplanes and the War Department could not direct an air- 
plane force to where the War Department thought it ought to 
be. It is true it is a separate service, just as the Ordnance is, 
but after having 

Mr. NEW. If the Senator will permit an interruption right 
there, that is the very object of this centralized authority. 
Responsibility for aerial defense is placed in this department 
of nir and under the military head of it. He is to be the 
supreme authority in combining the forces of the Army and 
Navy in cases of emergency. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that; but the head of the 
Army, then, could not have any control over what is destined 
to be one of the most important arms of the military service 
and the head of the Navy could have no control over what is 
destined to be one of the most important arms of the naval 
service, 

Of course it is separate in a way, just as the Ordnance Serv- 
ice or the service covering electrical engineers in the Army; 
but they have to be coordinated, after all, in the common defense, 
and there ought to be somewhere a central authority. 

Of course under the Constitution its rests with the President, 
who is the Commander in Chief. But that is merely academic 
in a certain sense. There ought to be somewhere a common 
authority that can control all of them and can concentrate 
and force cooperation of Navy, and Air, and Infantry, and 
Cavalry, and Ordnance, and everything else for what is, after 
all, one purpose, which is the common defense. It seems to me, 
without much knowledge upon the subject, that the more you 
scatter that out the less apt you are to get concentration of effort 
and full cooperation and absolute unification of maneuvers in 
offense and defense. 

Mr. NEW. Of course the bill does not give the commander 
of the air force command of the Navy as such and the Army as 
well, and therefore it does not give him the authority to combine 
Army, Navy, and air forces and all that appertains to each of 
the three into one common force, It does give him authority 
and makes it his responsibility to combine whatever air forces 
there may be with either. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that. 

Mr. NEW. It is complete as far as it goes. 
man absolute control of the air force. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But it does give him power to withdraw 
from the Army certain planes that are operating with it, and to 
withdraw from the Navy planes that are operating with it, in his 
discretion, and without the agreement of the Secretary of War 
or the commander in chief of the armies in the field or the 
senior admiral at sea. 

Mr. NEW. What the Senator has in mind could only be ae- 
complished, I presume, by the creation of a field marshal or some 
new military commander unknown to our present military sys- 
tem, who should stand in relation to the active forces as the 
President does now. Of course, all authority is vested in the 
President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Those who chose George Washington as the 
first President were misled in one respect. They seemed to 
think that they could create a real Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, who would have concentrated in himself all 
the forces for defense and offense: That, of course, as the 
Senater and I both know, has broken down, because as a rule 
the man in the White House neither has time for it nor has he 
the ability and training for it. Of course, academically there 
is a Commander in Chief of all of these forces, who could con- 
centrate them if he knew how or had time. That is a hiatus 
in our institutions, 

Mr. NEW. Yes. If we had a Washington or a Grant or a 
Zachary Taylor in the White House, it would be one thing; with 
a Taft or a Wilson it would be entirely different, because in 
the former cases they were military men; in the others they 
were civilians. I do not see any other way to provide for the 
suggestion that the Senator from Mississippi makes except to 
create a new general officer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not seeking that. I was merely 
seeking to prevent, if I could, a further extension of the evil 
already existing, and the further extension of that evil would 
come about by still further scattering the forces of our national 
defense, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, one word further on that subject. 
As it is now, certainly the bill concentrates a very important 
arm of the service. As it stands now, a part of that arm is 
under command of the Navy and another part of it is under 
command of the Army, and the object is to at least provide for 
a consolidation of the forces of that one arm under one authority 
in case of emergency, and I think it goes a long way toward 
meeting the objection which the Senator from Mississippi 
raises as to the diffusion of authority over the combatant forces 
of the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Indiana, in answer to a question of the Senator from Mississippi, 
to say that under the bill there would be no Cabinet officer. 

Mr. NEW. I meant that the bill does not create a Cabinet 
officer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we will have to.change the wording of 
the bill. The bill provides that there shall be at the seat of 
government an executive department. To-day there are 10 
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executive departments in the Government of the United States. 
All others are independent establishments, as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and organizations of a similar nature. 

Mr. BORAH. Also the salaries are the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I remember rightly, the Constitution makes 
the heads of the executive departments members of the Cabinet. 
The salary provided in this bill is the same as that of a Cabinet 
officer. I have not any doubt that if the bill should pass in its 
present form, the head of this proposed executive department 
would be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the Senator is in error in stating 
that the Constitution makes the heads of executive departments 
members of the Cabinet. 

Mr. NEW. I was going to ask the Senator from Utah where 
he found that in the Constitution? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not have before me the Constitution at 
this moment and I may be mistaken. I know that we have 
10 executive departments to-day and the head of each one is 
a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the Senator will pardon me, I think 
the Cabinet is what might be called an extrastatutory body, 
It has no statutory standing of any kind. It has no authority 
conferred upon it. It is a voluntary collection of the heads 
of departments who are merely Secretaries to the President and 
his advisers. I entirely concur with the Senator in his criticism 
of this section; I think he is correct. This official is put on 
the same footing exactly as the heads of departments. The bill 
is to amend section 158 of the Revised Statutes, and that section 
reads: 

The provisions of this title shall apply te the following executive 
departments 

Then follows the Department of State, the Department of 
War, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of 
Justice, the Post Office Department, the Department of the Navy, 
the Department of the Interior. The pending bill proposes to 
add a department of air. Undoubtedly it will be found that the 
department of air will rank exactly with the Department of 
State, the Department of War, and so forth, and hence this 
official would become a Cabinet officer. No matter whether you 
eall him a Cabinet officer or not, he undoubtedly would be a 
Cabinet officer. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was my recollection that the heads of all 
executive departments were designated under the Constitution 
as members of the Cabinet, but I find I am mistaken. I had 
in mind section 2 of Article II of the Constitution. However, 
I do know that there are 10 executive departments of our 
Government, and I do know that the head of each one of those 
departments is a member of the President’s Cabinet. I also 
know that if the bill passes in its present form it will provide 
for the same salary as that paid to every other member of the 
President’s Cabinet. The same salary is provided for the head 
of every executive department, and I have no doubt that the 
head of this new department would be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet if the bill passes as it now reads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At this point the Chair is going 
to insert in the Recorp a very interesting letter. The Chair 
does not pretend to say that it has anything to do with the 
pending bill, but it has to do with the jurisprudence of aero- 
nautics and nerography. 

It will be remembered that an accident occurred in the 
city of Chicago whereby a number of people were killed by the 
falling of an airship. That brought before the American Bar 
Association the question of jurisprudence. It was an entirely 
new subject, and raised the question, Where was the proper 
forum and what was the liability? So the president of the 
American Bar Association appointed a special committee to 
consider the subject. The chairman of that committee is an 
Indianapolis lawyer of very great learning and great public 
spirit by the name of William V. Rooker. He has thoroughly 
considered the jurisprudence of the subject and has written 
a letter to his associates upon the question as to where juris- 
diction lies and what congressional or other action may be 
necessary when the aircraft industry at least becomes a com- 
mercial industry. 

To my mind it is one of the most interesting letters I have 
ever read, and I am going to insert it in the Recorp. I do 
not say that it has anything to do with the pending question, 
but it is interesting reading. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Chair has 
introduced that letter. I have a copy of it, and made reference 
to it yesterday. I had intended to ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp before the conclusion of the debate on the pending bill. 
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I think it has a good deal to do with the subject, perhaps not as 
to the feature under discussion at the moment, but it furnishes a 
great reason for the creation of a department which shall have 
general jurisdiction and control over the subject of aeronautics, 
I am glad the Chair has introduced the letter at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had reference to section 2, 
Article II of the Constitution, when I referred to the head of an 
executive department being a member of the Cabinet, but I 
notice now that that clause of the Constitution refers only to the 
executive departments themselves. It does not mention the fact 
that the heads of those departments shall be members of the 
Cabinet. . 

The letter just presented to the Senate by the Vice Presi- 
dent evidently bears upon the very question that we are discuss- 
ing. I shink the Senators ought to hear the letter and that we 
ought to have it read so that at least the Senators present may 
know the opinion as expressed in the letter. If there is no 
objection I should like to have the Secretary read it. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I have no objection, but before 
proceeding with the reading of the letter, if the Senator from 
Utah will permit me, I desire to make reply to onè objection 
that he offered a moment ago. I should like to say that it is not 
my purpose nor the intention of the bill to create a new Cabinet 
officer. There are a number of reasons for that. If the bill 
has that effect, as suggested by the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Worcorr], it would be a very easy matter no doubt to so 
amend it as to preclude any such possibility, and I shall have no 
objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course we could make an amendment that 
would rectify that by simply striking out the words “ executive 
department“ and inserting the words “independent establish- 
ment,” but that would require a great many amendments to the 
bill to be consistent with this amendment. I simply make that 
suggestion to the Senator so that he can take it under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. NEW. I shall take the suggestion under consideration, 
but my first impression is that that will meet the point. 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is an independent establishment. It is not an execu- 
tive department. The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
always referred to in all legislation amending the printing laws 
of our country as an independent establishment. The other 
provisions of the bill would apply to an independent establish- 
ment just the same as they would apply to an executive de- 
partment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the See- 
retary will read the letter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: i 


Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Nugent Spencer 
8 — Jones, Wash. Overman . 
pper King ge Sutherland 

Curtis Lodge Phelan Wadsworth 
Dial McCormick Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Dillingham McKellar Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Gronna McNary Poindexter Wiliams 

arris Nelson Superd Wolcott 
Harrison New Smith, Ga. 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] is absent on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] is detained at home by illness, being 
confined to his bed. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. Call the roll 
of absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. CUInEnSON, Mr. Hate, and Mr. RANsDELL answered 
to their names when called. 

Mr. Cunts entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. : 
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Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. McLean, Mr. STANLEY, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
HeEnperson, and Mr. Reep entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Sxtcoor] has asked that the letter now at the desk be read. 
It is quite a long letter, and something seems to have overtaken 
the Senate to such an extent that very few Senators seem to care 
to remain in the Chamber. What is the object, therefore, of 
having the letter read? 

Mr. SMOOT. I. of course, thought we could keep Senators in 
the Chamber and that they would like to hear the letter read, 
but as there are not so many Senators in the Chamber now as 
there were when I asked that the letter be read, I withdraw my 
request for its reading, if the Senate will consent, and will allow 
the letter to be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

January 5, 1920. 


Mr. Simeon E. BALDWIN, 
Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Jonn P. BRISCOE, 
Prince Frederick, Md, 
Mr. Srites W. Bonn, 
Merchants Bank Buiiding, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. R. E. L. SANER, 
320-825 Security National Bank Building, Dallas, Tez. 
Members of the committee on the jurisprudence of 
aeronautics and aerography of the conference of 
State and Local Bar Associations of America, 

GENTLEMEN : The conference of State and Local Bar Associa- 
tions of America, meeting at Boston, Mass., in August, 1919, in 
anticipation of the meeting of the American Bar Association, 
passed a resolution declaring it to be the sense of the confer- 
ence that jurisdiction of aeronautics and aerography would 
properly lie in admiralty, with limited reservations in favor of 
the common law. A committee of one from each State was 
authorized to be appointed to pursue further inquiry into the 
subject and to report to the American Bar Association, presum- 
ably at its next meeting, to the end that suitable action in the 
premises might be taken ultimately by the United States and 
other Governments. But it became apparent that.the size of the 
committee of the States, since it must function through the 
mails and without personal assemblage, made it an inconvenient 
agency for service, and a correction of the plan became neces- 
sary. In making this correction, it was determined by the 
proper authorities that the committee of the States should be 
created as contemplated by the resolution, but that the com- 
mittee should function in accord with and in accommodation 
to a committee of five members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, who should be responsible to that body for the proper 
carrying out of the work in hand. 

As you are perhaps aware, Mr. Elihu Root, of New York, on 
the adoption of the resolution, honored me with the chairman- 
ship of the committee of the States. While the composition of 
that committee was in hand, Mr. Root was called away and his 
unfinished task came to be performed by Mr. Moorefield Storey, 
of Boston, the incumbent presiding officer of the conference. 
Mr. Storey, confirming the action of Mr. Root, has honored me 
with the chairmanship of the committee of the States and with 
the chairmanship of the primary committee. He has conferred 
upon me the more signal honor of naming as my associates on 
the primary committee you gentlemen to whom this communi- 
cation is addressed. 

Each of you gentlemen is included in the committee of the 
States, as I am informed. Acceptances are expected from the 
other gentlemen composing the committee of the States. In 
the event timely acceptances be not received from all, the presi- 
dents of State or other bar associations in the affected districts 
will be asked to make nominations from which Mr. Storey may 
select. The committee of the States will be announced promptly 
on its completion. 

I have imposed the secretaryship of both committees on Mr. 
Julius Henry Cohen, 111 Broadway, New York City, whose 
qualifications for the office will, I am sure, commend his ap- 
pointment to your favor. 

The task upon which we enter is one in which we are largely 
without the guidance of empirical knowledge, and in this situ- 
ation we are confronted with the necessity of dealing with sub- 
jects in a manner more speculative than ordinarily engages the 
service of lawyers. Indeed, this eatholicity of interest makes 
it incumbent upon us to invite the cordial assistance of gentle- 


men learned in the sciences and arts of other professions. In 
view of this speculative nature of our work I venture to sug- 
gest as a form of procedure to the most effective end that we 
agree upon an address, largely in the form a questionnaire, to 
be directed to the members of our committee of the States, 
who will employ the questionnaire in assembling for the service 
of the association such intelligence as may be supplied from the 
universities and from men who are learned in respect of the 
matters affected by our engagement. 

Preliminary to entering upon the statement of this ques- 
tionnaire, it may be proper to indicate at this point the rea- 
sons which influenced the conference of delegates to adopt the 
resolution under which our committees were created. The 
basis of these reasons is wholly scientific and is founded upon 
the distinctions which exist between those branches of mathe- 
matics which we denominate geometry and astronomy. 

Bearing these distinctions in mind and making their appli- 
cation, we learn that neither the ocean nor the atmosphere is 
exposed to geometrical measurement. One can not plant a 
cornerstone nor establish a boundary line in either the ocean 
or the atmosphere. It follows from this premise that neither 
the ocean nor the atmosphere is" exposed to allocation. No 
person’s portion of either the ocean or the atmosphere can be 
set off to him in severalty. It follows from this that both the 
ocean and the atmosphere are common funds for the use and 
benefit of all forms of life, with no element of segregation 
except such as nature has employed to distinguish marine life 
from life on land. It follows further, in the presence of those 
qualities which withdraw the ocean and the atmosphere from the 
power of allocation, that there can not be established in either 
the ocean or the atmosphere a State nor any municipal sub- 
division of government nor any unit of dominion, not even so 
small a unit as a home. It further follows from these situa- 
tions that there can be no such municipal organism in the ocean 
or the atmosphere as functions under the common law, and as 
the common law can not be present except as a function, it 
follows that the presence of the common law must be wholly 
denied on the ocean and in the atmosphere because of the lack 
of any agency appropriate to the common law’s administration. 

We have, historically, a richness of intelligence most hap- 
pily useful to us in respect of the jurisprudence of the sea. It 
is not worth while at this point to enter into any extended sur- 
vey of this rich intelligence. Mr. Justice Story, in the De 
Lovio case (De Lovio v. Boit, 2 Gall, 398; Fed. cases No. 
3776), made an examination of the literature of the juris- 
prudence of the sea and traced it to its origin. He demon- 
strated happily the adequacy of the admiralty law to perform 
those duties which have resulted in bringing the continents of 
earth in communion, 

While neither the ocean nor the atmosphere is exposed to 
geometrical measurement, both are exposed to astronomical 
measurement and both function under influences which are 
purely astronomical. Thus astronomical influences create and 
direct the tides and the ocean currents and the zones of tem- 
perature and the seasons of the year. It will not be necessary, 
I take it, to dwell at length nor indeed to proceed further than 
mention those astronomical forces which enter into and so 
largely comprise the mathematics of physics, but it is worth 
while, particularly in the geographical aspect of the situa- 
tion with which we deal, that we should bear in mind that 
both the ocean and the atmosphere are attended with ambula- 
tory qualities which distinguish them from the static nature of 
the land, This distinction is but evidence of the larger fact 
that the science of geometry applies to areas which, in their 
quality, are inert, whereas the science of astronomy applies 
to those substances which possess the qualities of motion, 
whether or not those substances contain also that element 
which we call life. 

Lest we repel with the force of that which resembles an 
occult science those upon whom we must rely largely for as- 
sistance in this matter, let us bring home to the intelligence of 
men the fact that astronomy is not alien to their welfare 
nor to the situations which embrace all the duties of life, 
Let us impress them with the fact that those inert substances, 
such as the soil, which fall so largely within the range of 
geometry, are not potential except as they have the counter- 
vailing forees of motion which directly arise from and de- 
pend in their continuance upon influences which are astronomi- 
cal. May we not begin the performance of this duty with the 
demonstration that while man may carry in one pocket the 
coined metal which we call the dollar and which he employs as 
the unit of measure to determine the value of his geometrical 
acquisitions, yet in another pocket he carries an instrument 
which we call a watch, which graduates his engagements with 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, and these movements, 
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in their duration, we call time, engaged, as it is, at one point 
with eternity and at the other point with the unexplored and 
unknown future. 

I have omitted purposely from the units of measure those 
instrumentalities which pertain to the wealth of industry, and 
this is done because commerce, which is the product of industry, 
is itself possessed with the element of motion, and its value, there- 
fore, is determinable by what we term credit, and credit is a form 
of motion which relatively occupies a zone between that which is 
inert and that which possesses motion. I should not go at length 
into this element of the law merchant, nor state historically any 
of those facts known so well to our profession, which distinguish 
the value of static property, constituting what we sometimes are 
pleased to call investment, from the value of commercial prop- 
erty, which is essentially transitory in its nature, and which is 
determinable largely by what we call credit, but may we not 
properly remind the profession of the notable contest waged be- 
tween the exponents of the common law and the exponents of 
chancery, having at stake the perpetuation of the law merchant, 
typified on the one hand by Lord Coke, and on the other hand by 
Lord Mansfield? The literature of jurisprudence is, of course, 
rich with empirical knowledge upon which was founded Coke's 
devotion to the common law, and Lord Mansfield’s devotion to the 
lex mercatoria, but no more happy summary, although it is 
briefty stated, of that great contest is anywhere to be found than 
in Cohen's Commercial Arbitration and the Law.” 

These observations are not immaterial nor impertinent, be- 
cause hereafter we shall be called on to deal with the matter of 
determining the manner in which the industries of aeronautics 
and aerography may be financed and supplied with capital ade- 
quate to assure the proper functioning of these new arts. 

It occurs to me that I should at this point make clear to you 
gentlemen who are my conferees, not merely the distinctions which 
exist between the applied sciences of goemetry and astronomy in 
relation to jurisprudence, but that I should indicate, also, what I 
understand the word jurisprudence to mean. I hope you will not 
indulge the impression that it is a vain recital on my part if I 
state to you that my professional duties have engaged me for 
more than 30 years, and that in their performance there have 
come within my survey in the literature of the law not only those 
texts which we call commonplace but also those which, in their 
nature, are philosophical, and to some extent are withdrawn from 
common employment by gentlemen of our profession. Among 
this latter class may be included the lectures of John Austin, 
which exemplify the virtues of ethics; the works of Jeremy 
Bentham, which demonstrate the utility of logic; the writings of 
Sir Henry Maine, and the learning of Aristotle, which demon- 
strate the virtues of the philosophy of history as a guide in the 
conduct of human affairs. To all these classifications of intelli- 
gence I engage myself with humility, but am persuaded that each 
of them is resultant or sequential rather than the exposition of a 
cause. It will not suffice to say that jurisprudence is a system of 
laws, and that law is a rule of action, and this is true because any 
such statement as that has neither a beginning nor involves an 
end. If we say that law is a rule of action, then may we not in- 
quire, To whom, and for what purpose, and by what authority? I 
had at one time suggested to myself the definition that law was 
the latest and presumably the best expression of society on a 
stated subject,and was susceptible to change on the advancement 
of learning. A review of Bacon's essay on the“ Advancement of 
Learning,” read in the light of the history of my own State, per- 
suaded me that my definition was wrong, because it 
wholly on the human’ element. The human element is itself 
resultant and sequential. It is not the source of either inertia or 
i.otion, but is itself a result. My mind has reached a state of 
tranquillity, and is composed to this definition, viz: Government 
is the science of mathematics as applied to the catholicity of 
human nature in its reactions upon man, and the demonstration of 
these reactions we evidence with prescriptions which we call law. 
Therefore, law is not itself organized society, but only the evi- 
dence thereof. Therefore, as laws are only evidence of the stated 
society, they should be dealt with as evidence, and not as the sub- 
stantive fact which they represent. Herbert Spencer tells us 
that governments are of two classes, (1) those which belong to 
the régime of status, and (2) those which belong to the régime of 
contract. I think he omits an essential classification, namely, 
that, subjectively considered, governments, as he prescribes them, 
are either (1) spiritual or (2) material, and for as much as any 
universal law such as affects the jurisprudence of the air must 
contemplate the existence of those nations wherein the spiritual 
and the material governments are unified, therefore it is well 
that we take knowledge of the principles which control ecclesias- 
tical institutions. It follows from Mr. Spencer's definition that 
the constitutionality of laws depends upon (1) their relationship 
to the status of the royal prerogative, or (2) their relationship 


to the compact of government which we in America call the writ- 
ten constitution. 

Now, it will be a purpose of our labors to supplant institu- 
tionalism, or the régime of status, with constitutionalism, or 
th: régime of contract, because the dominion of the air must 
be conventional as between governments. Those delimitations 
which nature provided for the security of man in his national 
aspect, such as ranges of mountains and streams of water 
and the shores of the seas, no longer exist when activities are 
measured with man’s engagement to the atmosphere. In other 
words, in our situation physical geography, which is one demon- 
stration of nature, is stepping aside and throwing its respon- 
sibilities; which have existed until this time for the protection 
of society, upon man. Henceforth no Cesar can write: 


Eorum una pars, quam Gallos obtinere dictum est, initum capit a 
flumine Rbodano; continetur Garumna numine 
garum ; attingit etiam ab Sequanis et Helvetiis flumen Rhenum ; vergit 
ad septemtriones. Belgae ab extremis Galliae finibus oriuntur ; 
nent ad inferiorem partem fluminis Rheni; tant in septemtriones 
et orietem solem, Aquitania a Garumna flumine ad Pyrenaeos montes 
et eam partem Oceani, quae est ad Hispaniam, pertinet; spectat inter 
occasum solis et septemtriones. 


All this is because the common fund of the atmosphere en- 
compasses the earth and brings nations into a state of fellow- 
ship where rights and wrongs must be defined by convention and 
each form of government must pay obeisance to others, notwith- 
standing in their domestic aspect these forms of government 
muy be hostile to one another. 

I have the honor te submit for your consideration the fol- 
lowing inquiries: 

First. Should we submit a questionnaire to the committee of 
the States, to be employe by its members in assembling infor- 
mation from the persons and to the effect following, viz: 

(A) To the universities and seats of learning, that their 
astronomers and other mathematicians may supply us with the 
demonstration of our premise, that the affected jurisprudence 
properly would be astronomical and lie in admiralty, excepting 
those geometrical situations which would invoke the common law. 

(B) To the gentlemen of the bar, that they may prescribe the 
subject as it may occur proper for them to do. 

(C) To the economists and those engaged in the art of financing 
industry, that they may prescribe the form and manner in which 
the industries of aeronautics and aerography should be financed, 
having in mind the principles, to wit, (1) that in America the in- 
dustries are necessarily Federal, (2) that universally the indus- 
tries are an instrument of war, (3) that internationally the indus- 
tries affect commerce and also engage in competition those indus- 
tries which operate on land, and (4) that the industries in periods 
of peace entail risks which are not incident to the use of the sea 
for navigation or to the land for transportation purposes. 

(D) To craftsmen and those interested in the arts of nero- 
nauties and aerography and in the production of those instru- 
mentalities which make effective the navigation of the air and its 
employment for the transmission of intelligence, that they may 
prescribe those limitations which they deem essential. 

(E) To men engaged in transportation and commerce with 
surface agencies, that they may prescribe those prudential limita- 
tions to which competitive industries are justly entitled. 

(F) To commercial organizations and those engaged in the 
arts and industries out of which commerce arises, that they may 
prescribe the limitations which appeal to them. 

(G) To the governors of States and other municipal officers, 
that they may prescribe the limitations to which the non- 
participating surface interests of the State are entitled. 

(H) To the insurance men and those interested in the risks 
of casualty, (1) to the craft, (2) to the passenger and shipper, 
and (8) to the general surface public who may be injured or 
aggrieved by the engagement of the atmosphere to the service 
of aeronautics and aerography, that these insurance men may 
prescribe the limitations to which their several and respective 
interests are entitled. And it is essential to bear in mind that 
the element of insurance largely may supplant the function of 
capitalization, and this is true because assurance against risks 
should be supplied either by static wealth within the agency 
which employs the air or by contractual indemnity adequate 
to meet the risks as they arise. 

Second. Should we submit a questionnaire to the Department 
of State, to be employed by it, through diplomatic agencies, in 
acquiring from other countries information relatively like that 
which we seek to assemble in our own country? 

In respect of the capitalization of these industries, it occurs 
to me that these principles are affected: First, the industries 
are essentially Federal and must be under Federal regulation 
and control. Second, should the Federal Government expose 
itself to the burden of operating any industry in competition 
with those industries which are created and function privately? 
Third, regardless of the form of capitalization, is it not essential 
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that limitations be imposed against the sale and disposal, by 
stock exchanges, of certificates representing the capitalization 
of these industries? In the United States it has become a con- 
ventional usage to pass Federal laws enfranchising markets and 
the carriers between them. This enfranchisement has been of 
value, and this value has been capitalized, and although many 
of these laws were passed ostensibly to protect our own people 
and our own capital, yet we have opened the doors of our stock 
exchanges to those nations against which protection was es- 
poused, and have permitted therein the sale of those securities 
which represented the value of our protected industries. 

We hear much about the socialism of Germany and its bane- 
ful effects on the institutions of other countries, and we protest 
{loudly against these socialistic influences in Germany. Never- 
‘theless, we admit them into our stock exchanges and permit them 
BS acquire and. control our markets and the carriers between 

eni. 

These suggestions are not made to incite combat, but rather 
to give that just and prudent warning that time approaches 
when we are called upon to select between the ownership of our 
‘industries by the socialism of Germany and the ownership of 
our industries by the socialism of America. 

May I ask you gentlemen to give such expressions of your 
views in answer to this speculative dissertation as may aid us 
in formulating a method by which we can endow ourselves with 
that degree of knowledge essential to a helpful performance of 
the duties which lie before us? If these expressions of mine 
appeal to you, may I ask that you indicate the particular fea- 
tures which appeal to you, and if they do not appeal to you that 
you indicate the particulars in which I may bein error? Doubt- 
less many things will occur to you which I have overlooked or 
omitted, and if this be true will you kindly indicate fully the 
subjects with which we should deal, having in mind the purpose 
to settle upon some basis to facilitate our work. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
` WILLIAM VELPEAU ROOKER, 
Chairman. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] to the act creating the 
Department of Labor. There is no question that the head of 
the Department of Labor is a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
If the Senator from Indiana will examine the bill which is now 
before the Senate he will see that it follows very closely the law 
creating the Department of Labor, and I think the Senator will 
then admit that upon the passage of the pending bill in its 
present form the head of the Air Service would be a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. The act creating the Department of 
Labor reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created an executive d = 
ment in the Government to be called the Department of Labor, ra 

' of Labor, who shall be the head thereof, to be En 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the nate ; 
who shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum. 

I think that is almost word for word the language of the bill 
which is now under consideration: 

Mr. NEW. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, I desire 
first to call his attention to the fact that the head of the De- 
partment of Labor is specifically named as the Secretary of the 
department 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. NEW. While in the pending bill the head of the new 
department is denominated the director of air; he is not desig- 
nated as a secretary. I will ask the Senator from Utah to tell 

me the date of the passage of the act creating the Department of 
laber? 

Mr. SMOOT. The date of the act is March 4, 1913. 

Mr. NEW. I refer to the date of the original act creating 
that department. I ask the Senator from Utah if it is not a 
fact that the Department of Labor existed for some years as an 
independent department, the head of which was not a member 
of the Cabinet? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as an executive department. There was a 
Bureau of Labor in the Department of Commerce until March 
8, 1913. On that date the act was signed by the President 
creating an executive Department of Labor, the same as an 
executive Department of Commerce or any other of the executive 
departments of the Government. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that, as suggested by the Senator from Indiana, the De- 
partment of Labor existed for years under Carroll D. Wright 
at the head of it, and was called the Department of Labor, 
although it was only a bureau. 


Mr. SMOOT. It was not an executive department at all; it 
was simply a Department of Labor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will look back and see, 
the Department of Commerce did not then exist. It was called 
the Department of Labor. It was officially so designated, and 
Carroll D. Wright, for many years a very distinguished statis- 
tician from the State of Massachusetts, was at the head of the 
Department of Labor. It was not a part of the Department of 
Commerce, becausé at that time—20 or 25 years ago—the De- 
partment of Commerce did not exist. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will remember, it was called the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, and in that department 
there was a Bureau of Labor. The executive Department of 
Commerce was created, as well as the executive Department of 
Labor; and I presume the Senator remembers very well that 
that is the fact. It so states in this very act, I think. It says: 

And the Department of Commerce and Labor shall hereaftér be 
called the Department of Commerce, and the Secretary thereof shall be 
ealled the Secretary of Commerce, and the act creating the Department 
of Commerce and Tabor is hereby amended accordingly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Bat, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
go back still farther he will find that the original Department 
2 5 was ereated as a bureau called the Department of 

r. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not remember what it was called. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It was fariher back than the creation 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, before that depart? 
ment of the Government was created, 

Mr. NEW. Mr, President, however that may be, as has been 
already stated, it is not the purpose of this bill to create a new 
Cabinet officer, and I shali have no objection to such an amend- 
ment being made as will make that clear, if in the opinion of 
any Senator present such an amendment is necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice, Mr. President, that on page 1 of the 
bill it is provided that the head of this executive department 
shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, and that his term 
and tenure of office shall be like that of the heads of the other 
executive departments— 
and section 158 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended to include 
such department, and the provisions of title 4 of Tine Revised be 
including all amendments thereto, be, and are hereby, made applicable 
to said department. 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, if the Senator will turn to section 158 of 
the Revised Statutes, he will see that it provides as follows: 

The ee of this title shall apply to the following executive 
3 


Fifth. The Post Offi 6 
Sixth. The ent 
Seventh. The rtment of the Interior, 


Then it says that not only shall the provisions of this section 
of the Revised Statutes apply to this department, but all of 
title 4, and title 4 is the provision applicable to all of the 
executive departments of the Government. Then it proceeds to 
specify the powers of the new department. So, Mr. President, 
while I do not want to discuss the question any further, I am 
positive that if the bill passes in its present form the head of 
the Air Service would be a member of the President's Cabinet. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be read for com- 
mittee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that that 
has already been agreed to. The formal reading of the bill has 
been dispensed with. 

Mr. NEW. I think that is correct. I had forgotten it, but I 
think that is the order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has already been agreed to. The 
bill will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 2, line 11, after the word “ President,” to insert 
“by and with the advice and consent of the Senate,” so as 
to read: 


Sec. 2. That there shall be in said artment an assistant director of 
air, to be appo tad by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the mate, who shall receive a salary of ZON per annum. 
He shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by the director of 
air or may be required by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary read to line 15, on page 6, the last words read being as 
follows: 

The Secretary of War, the of the Navy, the Postmaster 
General, and the eee —.— — sury stall, and are hereby 


directed by she in and deliver to such a of the 
department of „ as the 5 tooret may designe 
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Mr. NEW. Mr. President, there is evidently a word omitted 
there, purely by a clerical error. It is very evident that there is 
some error. The words “by order in writing“ have found their 
way in there, and I think have not been called to our attention 
before, and the word “to” omitted. I suggest that that be 
amended by inserting the word “to” and striking out the other 
words. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 6, line 13, after the word 
“ directed,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ by order in 
writing“ and to insert the word “to” before the word “ trans- 
fer,” so that if amended it will read “are hereby directed to 
transfer and deliver.” 

Mr. NEW. That will correct it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Theamendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and continuéd to line 20 
on page 8. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move that the word 
“however” and the comma on page 8, line 16, be stricken out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 18, after the word 
four,“ to strike out the words “or more”; in line 20, after 
the words “division of,“ to strike out the words “the air 
force“ and to insert the words “military aeronautics”; and 
in line 21, after the words “by the,” „to strike out the words 
“director of air” and to insert the words “ President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, from among the 
commissioned personnel of the department of the air, to serve 
for four years unless sooner relieved,” so as to read: 

Sec. 10. That the organization of the department of air shall consist 
of the director of air and the assistant director of air, who shall control 
and be responsible for all aeronautical activities assigned to the depart- 
ment of air, and that there shall be four divisions to be known as— 

Division of military aeronautics, the head of which shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from among the commissioned personnel of the department of the air, 
to serve for four years, unless sooner relieved, and who shall be the 
military head of the air force and who shall be known as the com- 
mander of the air force, and who shall be the military adviser to 
the director of air, and who shall haye the rank of major general 
during his tenure of office. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, to strike out lines 5 to 
20, inclusive, in the following words: 

Division of civil and commercial aeronautics, the head of which shall 
be appointed by the director of air, and who shall be known as the 
director of civil and commercial aeronautics, and who shall be either 
civil or military, and, if military, shall have the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral during his tenure of office. 

Division of supplies, the head of which shall be appointed by the 
director of air, and who shall be known as the director of air supplies 
and who shall be either civil or a cr © and shall have the rank of 
brigadier general during his tenure of office. 

-Division of research, the head of which shall be appointed by the 
director of air, and who shall be known as the director of air research, 
and who shall be either civil or military, and who shall have the rank 
of brigadier general during his tenure of office. 


And to insert: 


Division of civil and commercial aeronautics, the head of which 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall be known as the chief of civil and 
commercial aeronautics. 

Division of 5 8 the head of which shall be 7 ten by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall be known as the chief of the division of . lies. 

Division of research, the head of which shall be 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
shall be known as the chief of the division of research, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that at the bottom of page 11, 
line 24, the period after the word “ aeronautics ” be stricken out 
and a semicolon substituted, and that on page 12, line 4, after 
the word “ supplies,” the period be stricken out and a semicolon 
substituted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucext in the chair). 
Without objection, that modification will be made. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. & 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 7, after the word 
“ only,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

Provided, That any transfers or 3 from any other depart- 
ment shall not be considered as creating permanent vacancies in the 
departments from which said transfers or assignments are made, and 
the number of officers in that department shall be reduced in that 
proportion. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 1, after the word 
“ the,” to strike out the words “ tactical or strategical necessity ” 
and to insert the word “ President,” so as to read: 


pointed by the 
nate, and who 


Sec, 14. That the air force shall be so trained as to comprise a com- 
batant force of the United States with a view to operating either with 
the armed land or sea forces of the United States, or with both combined, 
or independently of either, as the President may determine. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 21, after the words 
“four thousand,” to strike out the words “and shall be in the 
following grades: Major general, brigadier general, colonel, lieu- 
tenant colonel, major, captain, first lieutenant, and second lieu- 
tenant,” and to insert after the period the words “ Appointments 
and promotions in such commissioned personnel shall be made 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate,” so as to read: 

That the commissioned personnel of the air force shall not exceed 
4,000. Appointments and N aay in such commissioned personnel 
shall be made by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I may not be strictly in order at 
this time, but I move that, in section 11, page 12, line 10, after 
the word “ the,” the word “ technical” be stricken out and that 
there be inserted in lieu thereof the word “ tactical,” so as to 
read: 


That the air forces of the United States, under the tactical control 


of the department of air, shall be known as the United States air force 


And so forth. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. NEW. In section 12, page 13, line 18, after the word 


selected,“ I move that the word “ technical” be stricken out 
and that there be inserted in lieu thereof the word “ tactical,” 
So as to read: 

(b) Personnel of certain selected tactical qualifications, to be em- 
ployed at the discretion of the director of air under regulations to be 
prescribed by the department of air without reference to the civil- 
service laws, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEW. On page 13, line 3, there should be a correction, 
so that the line will read “ By transfer from the Army, the 
Navy, and the Coast Guard.” In other words, insert a comma 
after the word “Army” and substitute the word “the” for 
the word “or”; insert a comma after the word “ Navy,” in 
the same line, and add at the end of the line the words “and 
the Coast Guard,” so that the line will read, “ By transfer 
from the Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard.” f 

The amendment was agreed to. ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock haying 
arrived, it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A Dill (S. 3383) to increase the 
efliciency of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily laid aside, so that the 
Senate may continue consideration of Senate bill 3348. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, before proceeding further with 
the other bill, may I ask the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE] 
a question? The Senator entered a motion this morning to re- 
consider the vote by which the Indian appropriation bill was 
passed, I simply wish to ask the Senator when he desires to 
call up the motion? 

Mr. GORE. It is my purpose to call up the motion when my 
colleague [Mr. OwEN] returns to the city. 

Mr. CURTIS. When does the Senator expect his colleague 
to return? 

Mr. GORE. Not until after the 5th of February. He will 
return soon after the 5th. He is a member of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no hurry about the matter. I know 
what amendment the Senator is interested in, and it would 
not make any material difference what action should be taken 
on the amendment. I am perfectly willing that the matter may 
rest for the present, but I wish to have it understood that it 
shall not be called up in my absence. 

Mr. GORE. I will see that it is not called up in the Sen- 
ator’s absence. 5 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would it interfere with the pur- 
pose and pleasure of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] if I 
should propound a question at this time with respect to sec- 
tion 15, or does the Senator prefer that the committee amend- 
ments shall be disposed of before any general questions are 
asked and general discussion ensues? I am perfectly willing 
to accommodate my wishes to the pleasure of the Senator. 
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Mr. NEW. I am perfectly willing to answer a question at 


any time. Putting it the other way, if it suits the pleasure of 
the Senator from Utah better to ask his question at this time 
than to let it go for the present and take it up later, I will 
answer it now if I can. 

Mr. KING, Perhaps it would be just as well for me to get 
the information now, It might prevent criticism of some 
fentures of the bill at a Inter period. 

Section 15 provides that the commissioned personnel of the 
air force shal! not exceed 4,000, and further on in the bill, I 
do not recall the section, the provision is made for 40,000 
enlisted personnel, as I understand, of the alreraft arm of the 
military service. 

Mr. NEW. Of the department of alr. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator explain how the number 4,000, 
the personnel of the officers, was reached and by what process 
of reasoning 40,000 was fixed as the limit of the enlisted 
personnel? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. In the first place, as to the number of 
officers, the proportion of officers to enlisted personnel will, of 
course, strike anyone at first as unduly large, but the fact 
is that substantially all fliers are officers. Whereas in the 
Previously established arms of the service, the Infantry, Cay- 
alry, Artillery, and so on, the ratio of officers is as 1 to 60 or 70, 
the ratio of officers in the flying corps is as 1 to 10, and neces- 
sarily so because the Hyer is in nearly every case an officer, The 
number of enlisted men was fixed at 40,000 as providing a num- 
ber sufficient to supply the combined forces of the Army, Navy, 
Post Office, and the other branches of the public service that 
are using aircraft in any form. It about equals the number of 
men now employed in the same service in the different arms. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator advise us how many flyers will 
be developed or maintained with 40,000 of the lower grades 
and 4,000 officers? 

Mr. NEW. All the officers are flyers. The 4,000 officers would 
be flyers; that is, substantially all of them. It is therefore 
proper and correct to say that it would develop 4,000 flyers. 

Mr. KING. Iam speaking more from my knowledge of the 
Army than from my knowledge of the Navy, but, as the Senator 
knows, in the past only a percentage of the officers engaged in 
the aircraft arm of the military service of the Government were 
fliers. The overwhelming majority of officers could not fly 
and did not pretend to fly, but were doing clerical work and 
work that clerks could perform, Hundreds and thousands of 
8 were drawing large compensation for doing mere clerical 
work, 

Mr. NEW. I think the Senator mny be a little extreme per- 
haps In his latter expression, but I quite agree with him that in 
general his complaint is well founded. That is one of the things 
the pending bill seeks to correct, to provide flying officers instead 
of so many of the character the Senator has just described. 

Mr. KING. The feeling seems to be entertained by a good 
many, und I am sure I possess it, that during the recent war 
many men were selected because they could not fly, and they 
were put into the seronautic branch of the service. There were 
thousands of men known as nonflyers, It was always a mystery 
to me why they needed so many nonilyers, why so many men in 
the Air Service of the Government who could not fly were needed 
to sustain the very limited number of men who could fly. It 
looked to me as though the flying service as it was developed 
meant the employment of thousands and tens of thousands of 
men 55 order to produce a very few hundred men who actually 

y- 

We know that over on the other side of the Atlantic not more 
than fiye or six hundred American fliers actually got to the front 
and crossed the line, flying over the German lines. There were 
thousands brought up to the front probably, but very few Amer- 
ican fliers were permitted to cross or actually did cross the line 
— . und pursuit work upon the fields occupied by the 

The feeling has been that the Alr Service up to date has been 
a wretched, miserable failure, through the mismanagement of 
somebody in the War Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Indiana yield? 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator from New Vork. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wish to make just one observation as 
applying to the remarks of the Senntor from Utah. The Senator 
complains that we had a great many officers in the flying service 
who could not fly, The underlying reason for all that was that 
we did not have avy flylng service when we entered the war and 
no one in this country, with the exception of very, very few, 
knew how to fly. In starting the service we had to take sone- 
body in, and they took men who could not fly, and after the 
fighting began we began to teach men to fly. Gradually the fliers 
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overtook in percentage the nonfliers, but in the first few months 
of our participation in the war, of necessity, the majority of 
officers in the flying service could not fly because they never had 
had a chance to learn. It is hopefl that this will be a genuine 
fiying service from top to bottom, 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that there were more thun 200,000 
in the military flying branch of the Government at one period 
during the war in Europe? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not recollect the entire number, 
but let me remind the Senator from Utah that it takes some- 
thing like 20 men on the ground to keep 1 flyer in the air. That 
is the experience of every army. The mechanics, the repair men, 
the men who run the shops anf keep the motors in repair and 
the planes in repair vastly outnumber, and always will vastly 
outnumber, the flyers themselyes, 

The Senator said that only about 500 of our men Mew over the 
lines. We bad a great many more than 500 flyers In France, 
but not many more than 500 flew over the lines, because they 
did not have machines in which to fly. We hope to overcome 
that by the passage of this legislation and systematizing and 
concentrating the production problem in this aviation scheme. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana 
whether or not this 40,000 is a rigid, inflexible number? 

Mr. NEW. No; I do not think it is. I am frank enough to 


say that. 

I should like to add to what the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapsworTtt] has just stated in reply to the query of the Sen- 
ator from Utah IMr. Krna] that the condition of our personnel 
in this country compared very closely with our condition as to 
equipment. We had neither machines nor flyers. We had to: 
purchase facilities even for making flyers out of the excellent 
raw material that we had, 

I should like to answer a little further the Senntor from Utah 
by saying that it takes 1,000 men to maintain 2 squadrons of 
airplanes and the replacement and supply service that goes 
with them. That would mean about 50 airplanes. I mean 
2 active squadrons of 18 machines each, with the replacement 
machines which go with them, or 50 in all. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
believes that with a standing army of 280,000 or therenbouts 
we should have 40,000, plus the officers, in the Air Service? 

Mr. NEW.. Of course, this bill does not contemplate that all 
these men shall be used for Army purposes strictly, but they are 
to be used for Army, for Navy, and for Post Office purposes, for 
forest patrols, and the various uses to which a flyer may be 
assigned in the future, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator contemplate that there will be 
somewhat of a fixed ratio between the number engaged in the 
aircraft arm of the service of the Army and those who are in 
the Army proper? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What is the ratio that the Senator feels would 
be scientific or proper? 

Mr. NEW. It is impossible to make a definite answer to that 
question, because the development of the science is going to 
determine that. 

Mr. KING. That was my view, and I was wondering if the 
Senator had prepared this bill upon the theory of any fixed 
ratio between those engaged in the military air service and 
those engaged in the military service proper? 

Mr. NEW. No. I think I misunderstood the question which 
the Senator from Utah first addressed to me, My last remark 
stands as an answer to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, do I understand that the bill 
has been read in full? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We are now considering committee 
amendments as they are being read. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 16, line 2, after the words “air force,” to Insert 
“there shall be four brigadier generals, one of whom shall be 
designated as chief of the air foree, and shall have the rank 
of major general while serving in that capacity, colonel, lieu- 
tenant colonel, major, captain, first lieutenant, second lieu- 
tenant, and,” so as to read: 


In the initial organization of the air force there shall be four 
brſgudler generals, one of whom shall be designated as chief of the 
air force, and shall have the rank of major general while serving In 
that capacity, colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, captain, first fieu- 
tenant, second lieutenant, and the number in the various grades below 
the rank of general officer shall not execed the following percentage 
of the total authorized commissioned strength of the nir force, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment which will correct the committee amendment just 
stated, which is quite obscure in its meaning as it stands at 
present. In line 5, page 16, after the word “ capacity,” I move 
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ta strike out the words “colonel, lieutenant colonel, major, 
captain, first lieutenant, second lieutenant,” and to substitute 
therefor the words “and commissioned officers in the grades 
from second lieutenant to colonel, inclusive,” so that it will 
read: 

And shall have the rank of major general while serving in that 
capacity, and commissioned officers in the grades from second lieu- 
tenant to colonel, inclusive, and the number in the yarious grades 
below the rank of general officer shall not exceed the following per- 
centage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana 
why iu the initial organization of the air force there should 
be four brigadier generals, when, perhaps, for the first year 
or longer we enn not tell, not having determined the size of this 
proposed department, the number of the personnel. Assume 
that we should start out modestly with only a few thousand, 
Sy, ten or fifteen thousand personnel in the military arm 
of the alreraft service, would there be any necessity for four 
brigadier generals? 

Mr. NEW. I think that the four brigadier generals would 
he assigned to the head of the different sections of this force, 
if inifitary personnel is to be employed. In addition to that 
that is about the right proportion of general officers required 
for the command of such a force as is contemplated by this bill. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I can readily perceive that if we 
ure to have 4,000 officers and shall build up an army, such as Is 
contempluted hy this bill, of thirty or forty thousand or there- 
abouts, perhaps the number of brigadier generals would not be 
disproportionate; but assume that we start out with a modest 
personnel, with a small division—and I do not use the word 
division“ in the military sense—with a small number, as I 
have said, a few thousand, five or ten thousand, it seems to me 
that to have four brigadier generals with the initial organization 
would be entirely too many, and that if the other subordinate 
oflicers, such as colonels, majors, and so on, bear the same rela- 
tionship to the organization as do the brigadier generals, with 
that small organization or division we should huve entirely 
too many colonels and too many majors and too many cuptalns. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the proportion of those officers is 
fixed by a percentage table that appears in another part of the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Indiana if the 
objection could not be obviated by amending the amendment so 
as to read: 

In the initial organization of the air force there shall not be to 
exceed four brigadier generals— 

Mr. KING. That would, in part, meet the criticism which I 
make, and I think would be an improvement over the language of 
the amendment as it now stands. 

Mr, SMOOT. Then I will say to the Senator from Indiana 
that there need not be four brigadier generals appointed imme- 
diately, although there could be that number appointed under 
the language of the amendment. 

Mr. NEW. I will accept the amendment to the amendment, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I offer the amendment to the amendment 
so that it will rend: 

There shall not be to exceed four brigadier generals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated: 

The Reaping CLERK. In the committee amendment on page 
16, line 2, after the word “shall,” it is proposed to insert the 
word “ not,” and after the word “be” to Insert the words “ to 
exceed,” so that it will read: 

There shall not be to exceed four brigadier generals, one of whom 
shall be designated as chief of the air force and shall have the rank ot 


major general while serving in that capacity, and commissioned ofiicers 
in the grades from second lieutenant to colonel, Inclusive, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment Is agreed to, 

The amendment as awended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Reading Clerk 
read as follows: 


The number in the various grades below the rank of general officer shall 
not exceed the following percentage of the total authorized commissioned 
Strength of the air foree, namely: Colonels, 3 per cent: lieutenant 
colonels, & per cent; majors, O per cent; captains, 15 per cent; first 
leutenunts, 30 per cent; second Meutenants, 40 per cent: *rovided, That 
no officer shall exercise command over acronantical fying units except u 
fying officer, namely, u regularly gunlinc pilot or observer, and that 
the commanding officer or military head of the air force shall be a fiylog 
oilicer: Provided further, That, except as hereinafter provided and sub- 
ject to approval of the director of air, all officers holding permanent 
commissions in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Const Guard now sery- 
ing or who have served In the Army Alr Scrvice, the Naval Flying Corps, 
the Marine Corps Flying Corps, the Coast Guard Flying Corps, or com- 
batant divisions relating to aeronautics between April 6, 1917, and No- 


vember 11, 1918, and such temporary officers of the Army, Navy, Murine 
Corps, und Const Guard as held active commissions in the avistion 
branches thereof at the time of the passuge of this act shall be eligible 
for appointment and commision in the regular alr force without ex- 
amination, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Indianu a question respecting the provision just rend. The 
Senator knows that in the alr service there Were a large number 
of officers who could not fly and who did not pretend to fly. 
Many of them, doubtless, hold cominissions now in the air 
service, although T am not advised as to that. It seems to me 
that this provision would authorize the appointment of those 
officers to permanent positions in the air service without ex- 
amination; indeed, under the language of the bill they are 
“eligible for appointment and commission in the regular air 
force without examination,” notwithstanding they can not tly 
and never have learned to fly. White it is true, as I understand 
the Senator, that this bill contemplates that all of these 4.000 
officers shall be fliers, not in theory but actual, practical Mers, 
under this bill there might be transferred from various depart- 
ments of the Government to the air seryice a large number of 
individuals who can not fly and never have learned to Aye TE 
Seems to me that in part the purpose of the bill will be nullified 
if that provision is retained in the bill. If the theory of the 
Senator is correct that we want officers who are fliers, the Sen- 
ator ought to move to amend that provision so that they shall be 
examined, and if they can not fly the commissions which they 
formerly have held shall not avail them to obtain positions in 
the lying arm of the military branch of the Government, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, another section provides that they 
shall be eligible for appointment with examination. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not quite 
catch his meaning. The point that I am trying to make Is thie 
this section which has just been read, commencing at the top of 
page 17, provides that those—the antecedent being oflicers now 
in the Coast Guard, in the Marine flying corps, and in other 
branches of the air service—that those officers “shall be eligible 
for appointment und commission in the regular air force with- 
out examination.” The Senator knows that there are hundreds 
of officers whe have served in the alr service of the Government 
who can not fly, They will be eligible now for commissions in 
this branch, which it is understood will furnish men who do 
know how to fly. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, with a force limited in number, us 
this force must be, under the widest stretch of the possibilitios, 
I do not think there is the slightest danger of the selection of 
any man who is not a flying ofticer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if there is any authority 
granted to refuse to any one of these officers an appolutment 
and commission in the regular air force without examination? 

Mr. NEW. Yes; it is to be done with the approval of the 
director of air. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but it says: 

That, except as hereinafter provided and subject to approval of the 
director of air, all officers holding permanent commissions in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard now serving or who bave served 
in the Army Alr Service, the Naval Flying Corps, the Marine Corps 
Flying Corps, the Coast Guard Flying Corps, or combatant divisions 
relating to aeronautics between April 6, 1917— 

That is the date of the declaration of war— 
and November 11, 1918— 

That is the date of the signing of the armistice— 
and such temporary officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard as held active commissions in the aviation branches thereof at 
the time of the passage of this act shall be cligible for appointment 
and commission in the regular air force without examination, 

Mr. NEW. Yes; “eligible for appointment.” 

Mr. SMOOT, Now, with the simple words “approval of the 
director of air,” does the Senator think there would be no men 
Selected that were not actual fliers? y 

Mr, NEW. I do think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the theory and if that is what we 
want to reach, why not specifically state there that they shall 
not be commissioned as olficers of the regular alr force unless 
they nre actual fliers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I reply to the Senn- 
tor from Utah in that connection? 

Mr. NEW. The Senator mny. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The question arises from the Senator's 
observations as to whether or not a noullyiug oflicer should ever 
be part of the flying service. Now, it so happens that some of 
the most skillful designers of aircraft do not know how to fly, 

Mr. SMOOT, That is true, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. You do not want to keep them out, 
They will be of great value to the Army. May I say to the 
Senator that the Army reorganization bill, which was reported 
to the Senate yesterday, provides, in dealing with that portion 
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of the Aviation Service that is to be left with the Army, that at 
least 90 per cent of the officers of the Army Aviation Service 
must be qualified pilots or observers, leaving 10 per cent leeway 
to tuke cure of those technical engineers. 

Mr. SHOOT. I had that in mind when I was calling the 
attention of the Senator from Indiana to the statement he made 
to the Junior Senator from Utah. Personally I do not see how 
every officer given a commission could be an actual flier. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He could not be. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I understood the Senator from Indiana to 
say that would be the case, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would be so near it that I assume the 
Senator from Indiana Was replying in a general way. Perhaps 
not every lust one of the 4,000 officers would be a flier. As a 
matter of fact, a man may cense being a flier after having been 
one for 20 years through physical changes. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I may have been a little bit unfor- 
tunate in the selection of words in my reply to the Senator from 
Utah. The Senator from New York has exactly stated the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MOKEELAR in the chair). 
The Secretary will resume the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 18, 
on page 18. 

Mr, NEW. Mr. President, I move to amend by inserting, after 
the word “ officers,” in line 9, page 18, the words “and flying 
enlisted men.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapixnc CLERK. On page 18, line 9, after the word 
“ oflicers,” It is proposed to insert the words and flying enlisted 
men,” so as to read: 

N her, all laws now in effect pertaining to tha 
rating Bap sre e Lane men of the Army shall remain in full 
force and effect and shall apply to all flying officers of the United States 

Force, except us herein espocially previded, and the authority to 
rate flying officers and fiying enlisted men now delegated by law to 
officers of the Naval or Military Establishment or any branch or service 
thereof is hereby transferred and vested in the director of air in a 
similar manner. 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator what 
he understands to be the menning of the first proviso on page 17, 
which reads as follows: 

That all regular and cmergency officers of the gigs Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard who served honorably and at least 30 days on 
active duty between April 6, 1017, und the passage of this act with the 
Army Air Service, the Naval Flying Corps, the Marine Corps Flyin 
Corps, or the Coast Guard Flying Corps shall be eligible for appolutmen 
aud commission in the regular alr force, 

In the proviso before that they were to be appointed und com- 
missioned in the regular alr force without examination. Does 
the Senator understand that under the second proviso, in which 
the words “ without examination“ sre not used, they shall pass 
an examinnution, or can any of them go into the Army in the 
regular air force? 

Mr. NEW. I think they can go in without examination. 

Mr. SMOOT, If they were regular or emergency officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and so forth, they can go into 
this air force? 

Mr. NEW. Under the discretion of the director of alr. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that that is pretty loose, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 2, 
on page 23. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I move to amend, on page 23, line 
2, by substituting for the word“ technical“ the word “ tactical.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 23, line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “ technical” and insert the word “ tactical,” 
go that It will read ns follows: 

And operated as nearly as possible as tactical units, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
ga of the bill was resumed and continued to line 5, 
age 25. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I suggest that the word “ will,” on page 
24, line 16, be stricken out and that there be inserted in lieu 
thereof the word “shall” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The HEADING CLERK. On page 24, line 16, after the word “ re- 
serye,” strike out the word “ will” and insert the word “ shall,” 
so as to rend: 

The officers’ reserve shall be available, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The reading of the bill was continued to the end of section 23, 
line 2, page 26. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Indiana a slight amendment in the lust proviso, in order 
that the proviso will be in exact conformance with a bill passed 
by the Senate the other dny applicable to the War Department. 
The Senator will remember that the Committee on Military 
Affairs reported and the Senate passed a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of War to sell gasoline and oil and other supplies to 
civilian aviators who are compelled to land in Army aviation 
fields. He is authorized to sell those supplies at cost, plus 10 
per cent; and I think that the words “plus 10 per cent” 
should be inserted here. 

Mr. NEW. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 25, line 22, after the word 
cost,“ insert the words “ plus 10 per cent,“ so as to read: 


And that, until June 30, 1920, the Government will furnish at cos 
plus 10 pa cent, to any owner or operator of private or commer 
aircraft landing on an airdrome of the air force, airplane gasolinc— 


And so forth. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment was, in section 28, page 26, line 9, to 
strike out the word “employ " and insert the words “make use 
of"; in line 10, after the word “ personnel,” to strike ont the 
words “as he may deem necessary”; and, in Une 11, after the 
word “available,” to insert the words “in the department,” so 
us to make the section read: 

Serc. 23. That the director of air is authorized and directed to coop- 
erate with every civil department of the Government of the United 
States, including the Post Office, Treasury, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Geological Survey, Forestry Sorvice, and Bureau of Fisheries in order to 
properly execute their aerial requirements, and, to this end, the «aid 
director of air is authorized to make use of, in addition to such civilian 
personnel, such units of the alr force as may be available In the depart- 
ment and not immediately necessary to properly execute the serial, 
military, or naval requirements of the United. Sta tes. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 4, page 27. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 26, lines 23 and 24, I move that 
the words “ by order in writing” be stricken out. 

Mr. NEW. It is very obvious that those words should be 
stricken ont after the word “transferred,” in line 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Rravinc Crerk. In section 24, page 26, lines 23 and 24, 
strike out the words “ by order in writing,” so that it will read: 

Are hereby transferred to the department of air— +» 

And so forth, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I realize how important and, 
indeed, invaluable the Air Service is, and I am highly in favor 
of doing anything that will encourage it. But I do not believe 
that the method proposed in this bill is the proper one to attain 
the greatest results in this feld. 

I do not think the bill has been sufficiently considered by the 
Senate as a whole. I know that very extensive hearings were 
held before the Committee on Military Affairs, but I also know, 
as a Member of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, that no 
hearings were held before that committee, and that that com- 
mittee was not consulted in the drafting of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GERRY. I yteld. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been informed—I do not know how cor- 
rectly—that the experts are very generally opposed to this bill, 
Does the Senator know whether that is true or not? 

Mr. GERRY. That is my information. I know from the 
naval experts with whom I have talked that they are very 
strongly opposed to it, and believe that it will be detrimental 
to that branch of the service in the work that it must do for the 
Navy Department. 

I believe it would have been better, Mr. President, if a joint 
committee, made up of members of both the Military Affairs 
Committee and of the Naval Affairs Committee, had had hearings 
on this bill. I belieye then that Senators would be more thor- 
oughly conyersant with its merits and demerits, From talking 
with naval officers, men who are qualified to speak for that 
branch of the service, I am confident that this bill will create 
more red tape instead of cutting it. I believe that naval devel- 
opment in the Air Service will be hampered if this department is 
created, 
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The naval Air Service is a highly specialized service, and it 
must work In very close conjunction with the Navy Department, 
and, in my opinion, it must be run by a naval personnel nud by 
nayal officers, and these men must have a fairly free hand if the 
development is to be satisfactory. I happened te be in London 
at the time Lieut, Commander Read landed, after his wonderful 
trip across the Atlantic, and I went with his party, of which 
Admiral Plunkett was the head, from London to Paris, and heard 
them discuss some of the different lessons they had learned on 
their voyage. 

I think one of the things that they were most interested in 
was the sclentifie navigation that was necessary in order to 
have that line of destroyers stretching across the Atlantic to 
the Azores, and then from the Azores to Pertugal, and so on to 
Portsmouth, They were very proud of the close coordination 
that had existed in the service and the ability with which the 
maneuver was carried out and the effective lessons that they 
had learned. Manz of the lessons were highly technical, not 
easy of comprehension by a layman, but it was very easy for a 
layman to perceive that a highly trained naval officer was re- 
quired in command of the airship, and that he must bave the 
special knowledge of the sailorman if he was to render service 
that would be highly effective for the Navy. 

I believe that the Navy, as far as it is able, is doing every- 
thing that it can do to carry on and develop the Air Service. It 
is simply a question of how much they are able to do, dependent 
upon the amount appropriated by the Congress. I feel sure 
thut if they are let alone they can carry on development faster 
in time of peace and certainly work more effectively In time of 
war. If during a war they continually have to defer to another 
department, there will undoubtedly be red tape and delay, and 
quick, effective action will be retarded. It is for these reasons 
that, although I am in favor of any proposition that will en- 
courage aviation and its development, I feel that I can not 
support the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
offer. 

Mr, NEW. I should like to say a word in reply to the Senator 
from Rhode Island IMr. Grnur] before the amendment is 
offered. 

The protest of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] 
is the same protest that we always hear from any department 
of the Government when a proposition is made to take away 
from It something of which it has possession. The Navy, of 
course, objects to the surrender of any part of the control of 
its Air Service, A 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly, 

Mr. GERRY. The objection of the Senator from Rhode 
Island is not because the Navy objects to it, but because the 
Senator from Rhode Island believes that the Navy can do the 
work more eflicienfly if left to Itself than if it has to have a 
superbureau over it, 

Mr. NEW. That, of course, is a matter of belief, and the 
Senator from Rhode Island is as much entitled to his belicf 
as I am to mine, which is diametrically opposite. I am not 
going to seck to control his belief, I should like to add that 
by no means all the officers of the Navy entertain the view 
which has just been expressed by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The Senator has mentioned some of the officcrs who were 
identified with the cross-seas trip ot the NC-4, the NC-3, and 
the NỌ-1. Capt. Bellinger, who commanded one of those 
boats and is as able an oflicer as there is in the Navy, is very 
heartily in favor of the establishment of this service and has 
so said in a public hearing before a committee of the House 
of Representatives. I have talked personally with Commander 
Childs, of the Navy, who is very strongly in favor of it and 
whose views are exactly in line with those that I entertain. 
I have talked with other naval officers, some of whom have 
requested that their names be not made known because of 
the position of somo of their superior officers on the question 
and a fear on their part that an expression of their real views 
would perhaps not do them any good if they should reach the 
cars of those superiors. 

Capt. Mustin, of the Navy, was, as I stated yesterday, a 
member of the Crowell Commission, which went to Europe to 
make an investigation of the whole question. He joins in their 
recommendation for the establishment of thie department, mak- 
ing certain reservations to the recommendations made by the 
commission itself. The bill is drawn in exact conformity with 
the suggestions made by Capt. Mustin for these changes. It is 


I have an amendment that I desire to 


ridiculous to say that there is no sentiment of the Navy in favor 
of the establishment of this department. 


Mr. GERRY. win the Senator yiel te me? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. GERRY. I have no doubt that the Senator will find 
naval officers who are in favor of the bill that is proposed, 


and all I have to say is that from Conversations that I have 
had with many naval officers I am convinced that the best 
opinion of the service and the best arguments are ngainst the 
plan. As the Senator has said, of course that is a matter of 
personal opinion. I feel sure, however, that if the Senntor 
took the consensus of naval opinion, of those who are authori- 
tles on the subject, he would find that a great many more of 
them agreed with my contention than with his. As I said 
before, I believe the soundest arguments are nguinst the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator yield to me to ask the 
Senator from Indiana a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 1 understood the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New] to say yesterday and to-day that the estimates 
showing the amount of money necessary to keep up the depart- 
ment of air total something like $98,000,000 in round figures. 

Mr. NEW. I did not say just that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I misunderstood the Senater. What is the 
estimate of the cost to the Government of this department when 
established? 

Mr. NEW. It depends upon the size of the department that 
is created, The estimate that I have given here and to which 
I referred yesterday and in which the figure of approximately - 
398,000,000 was mentioned Is u comparative estimate as to 
what this service can be furnished for by the united air de- 
partment as contrasted with the estimates that are made by 
the three or four separate departments now furnishing a like 
service on a divided plan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT... I understand. Those who would be nor- 
mally responsible for advising an aircraft program estimate that 
the job can be done under this plan for about $98,000,000. Of 
course, Congress may not appropriate that much; Congress 
may not agree with the gentlemen who make the estimates. 
Congress muy say that it does not require so much of this and 
so much of that or so many fields, and so on, and may pare 
the estimate down. But is it not true that experts are of the 
opinion that it would take about $98,000,000 to meet the cost 
of the program which they think is necessary? 

Mr. NEW. The experts who have made the estimates for the 
War Department and for the Navy Department and for the 
Post Office Department estimate $160,000,000, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. So we are probably safe in taking $98,- 
000,000 as a minimum. I wish to ask the Senator 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not quite what is at issue here. 
The several departments of the Government have asked in the 
aggregate an appropriation of $160,000,000. Now, the proposal 
is that by taking those functions of the different branches of 
the Government and putting them under this department we can 
do the same work for $98,000,000 and save 350,000,000 or 
$60,000,000. 

Mr. NEW. That is correct. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Let me ask the Senator this further ques- 
tion: Under section 5 of the bill there is a transference of un- 
expended balances to the aireraft department. What is the 
sum of those unexpended balances to-day? 

Mr. NEW. From the War Department about $8,600,000; 
from the Navy Department, $13,778,696; from the Post Office 
Department, $325,000; a total of $22,703,000. Those figures are 
approximate, but they do not depart very far from the actual 
amounts, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Can the Senator state whether or not those 
twenty-two-od million dollars that are appropriated to the 
air department immediately upon the approval of this bill are 
available only until the end of this fiscal year, or does that sum 
lap over into next year? 

Mr. NEW. I think it would be available only to the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the Senator know? 

Mr. NEW. I think that appropriations all expire with the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It may not necessarily be so. The Senator 
does not know about it, I take it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Sometimes the expression is used in 
an appropriation act that “this amount shall be available un- 
til it is exhausted,” or something to that effect. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It may go over, then? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is hard to say what goes over and 
what stops at the end of the fiscal year. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. There is no information as to this $22,- 


000,000. It may run over into the next year. 

Mr. NEW. No; I think not; but I am not able to answer 
that question definitely. The Senator from Wyoming, as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, or the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Sxoor] may be able to answer this definitely. I have 
assumed and now believe that the appropriations will lapse 
if not used before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say that if the appropriation is not ex- 
pended by June 30, 1920, it lapses and goes back to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. — 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is that so with respect to these aircraft 
expenditures? 7 

Mr. SMOOT. That is so as to the sum of $22,000,000, of 
which the Senator speaks as already appropriated, but it would 
not apply to any appropriation that may be made hereafter to 
carry out the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. NEW. We are speaking of the $22,000,000 that is made 
available by this transfer and that expires at the end of the 
fiscal year. That is what I thought. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then the $22,000,000 is not taken into ac- 
count in calculating the $98,000,000 that is figured for the next 
year. 

Mr. SMOOT., No. 3 

Mr. NEW. No; the estimate of $98,000,000 belongs to the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. So the bill carries immediately about $22,- 
000,000, and next year a bill appropriating an amount in line 
with the estimate will carry nearly $100,000,000 more. 

Mr. NEW. Yes; if appropriations are made in line with the 
estimates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Key in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to offer an amendment. 

; yy PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana has 
the floor. 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator from Utah for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to offer certain amendments to section 1 
of the bill that will make it sure that the director of air will 
not be a member of the Cabinet. I desire the Senator from 
Indiana to follow the amendments, because I think he will agree 
with me with reference to them. 

On line 3, page 1, strike out the words “ an executive” before 
the word “ department“ and insert the article “a”; after the 
word “department,” in line 4, insert the words “ of air”; strike 
out the last three words, in line 4, “to be known”; and strike 
out, in line 5, the first five words, as the department of air,“ so 
that as amended it will read: 

That there shall be at the seat of government a department of air, 
reporting direct to the President, and a director of air who shall be the 
head thereof, who shall be appointed by the President— 

And so forth. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEW. I yield. . - 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Utah propose to leaye 
the salary the same as it now stands in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have an amendment to offer to that part 
of the bill also. 

Mr. NEW. I accept the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT, I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Has the Senator from Utah an amendment 
in mind to line 10, where the phrase “ other executive depart- 
ments“ occurs? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I have another amendment. The amend- 
ment just stated is not the only one which I have. I desire that 
amendment agreed to, and then I shall propose an amendment 
to strike out all of the remainder of the clause, beginning with 
the word “ and,” on line 8, on page 1, down to and including the 
word “ department,” on line 4, page 2. — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 1, line 3, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “an executive” before the word“ department” 
and to insert the article “a”; after the word “ department,” 
in line 4, to insert the words “ of air“; in lines 4 and 5 to strike 
out the words “to be known as the department of air”; and 
beginning in line 8 to strike out the words “and whose term 


and tenure of office shall be like that of the heads of the other 
executive departments, and section 158 of the Revised Statutes 
is hereby amended to include such department, and the pro- 
visions of title 4 of the Revised Statutes, including all amend- 
ments thereto, be, and are hereby, made applicable to said 
department,” 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment virtually follows the wording 
of acts providing for the creation of departments in the Govern- 
ment but not executive departments. 

Mr. NEW and Mr. WADSWORTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
New] has the floor. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
ena from New York to ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Smoor] had the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. NEW. I merely desire to ask the Senator from Utah if 
he has in mind an officer with any definite tenure of office? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the bill does not now fix a 
tenure, and there is no change whatever proposed in my amend- 
ment. The amendment which I now offer is for the purpose of 
creating a department of air—a separate and distinct depart- 
ment. If it were a division or a bureau it would be placed under 
some existing department. 

I will repeat to the Senator that the amendment which I have 
proposed virtually follows the wording of the original act creat- 
ing the Bureau of Labor, which was afterwards made an execu- 
tive department, first, under the name of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor; and, secondly, under the name of the De- 
partment of Labor, as it now exists. The Air Service would 
not be an executive department, but would be a department in 
itself, reporting directly to the President; and the appointment 
of the head of the department would be made by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. NEW. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it proposed to create a department here 
which has no connection with any other branch of the Govern- 
ment? Is it to be a part of either the War or the Navy Depart- 
ments, or is it to be a separate and distinct entity? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to be a separate and distinct entity, if the 
bill passes. 

Mr. BORAH. Then it needs some more sustenance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that I de- 
sire to try to amend the bill in the particulars which I have just 
stated, and then I shall have no objection to any further amend- 
ment which the Senator desires to offer, so far as I am con- 
cerned. However, the amendments which I have offered are 
merely to carry out the purposes of the bill as stated by the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. I accept the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Utah, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In so far as he can do so, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] accepts the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah. Is there objection to the 
amendment being adopted? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is no use to object, I 
presume, but I merely desire to make an observation. What 
is to be gained by these amendments? What is the objection, 
if the department is created at all, to making it an executive 
department? Unless it is going to be made a part of some other 
department of the Government I do not see anything to be 
gained. We leave the salary the same; we leave the powers 
the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. We shall not leave the salary the same if I 
ean help it, I will say to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. To change the salary, perhaps, will be a most 
difficult task. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, on page 1, line 8, before the words “ per 
annum,” I move to strike out “$12,000” and to insert “ $8,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEW: Mr. President, I can not accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah. I am opposed to large 
salaries; I do not think we pay them under this Government; 
but I believe that the man who shall become the head of the 
new department of air has ahead of him one of the most diffi- 
cult and important tasks that has ever been undertaken by an 
individual. I believe that the place demands and is worthy of 
the time and services of the biggest man in the United States. 
I believe it is well worthy of the salary that this bill provides; 
and while it is ordinarily true that large salaries are not always 


I thought the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
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necessary to command the highest ability, it is also true that 
at least we should not be niggardly. Cabinet officers receive 
$12,000 a year, and while the man who is to head the air service 
is not to be a member of the Cabinet, I think no member of the 

— Cabinet has a greater task ahead of him than the man who is 
to head this new department. That is, of course, a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say in answer to what 
the Senator from Indiana has just said that a major general, 
the highest officer in the Army with the single exception of 
Gen. Pershing, draws $8,000 a year. Why we should pay the 
director of air 50 per cent more than a major general of the 
Army receives I can not understand. 

Mr. President, while speaking about this particular salary, I 
wish to refer to another matter which will have to be met in 
case this bill becomes a law. 

In the first place, I am wondering where we are going to house 
the personnel of this new department, if it shall be created. We 
have not the room here in the District of Columbia now for them. 
Several days ago the Fleet Corporation requested the joint com- 
mission to furnish space for 1,700 employees whom they desired 
to bring from Philadelphia to Washington, it being stated that 
the 1,700 employees of that organization now in Philadelphia 
ought to be in Washington under the direct charge of the head 
of the Fleet Corporation. There is no question that that ought 
to be done, and that the work those employees are doing in 
Philadelphia now could be done here very much better, and that 
better supervision could be maintained over them. The com- 
mission has been working for about three weeks trying to find 
room for those 1,700 employees. If we are going to create 
another department with a large personnel, I do not know just 
where they are going to be housed. It is true that some of the 
employees of the new department will be taken from the War 
Department, some of them from the Navy Department, 
and some of them perhaps from other existing branches of 
the Government service; but taking a few men from those 
departments is not going to allow the Public Buildings Com- 
mission to move any part of any other department into the space 
vacated. So we might just as well look at the situation as it 
exists to-day and realize that we will have to provide some build- 
ing here for the personnel of the department of air, if it shall be 
created. Senators know what that means. The rentals paid by 
the Government per square foot in the District of Columbia 
to-day are almost beyond reason, Years ago we used to think if, 
by way of rent, we paid 30 cents a square foot per annum for 
the best buildings in the District of Columbia that that was more 
than the Government ought to pay, but now, in some cases, we 
are paying as high as $1.57. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. ` 

Mr. WOLCOTT. After all this force gets here and is placed 
in the new building, which must be erected, I wish to ask the 
Senator if the bill provides for or if the estimates cover the pur- 
chase of automobiles for them to ride around in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not gone into the estimates, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to just what items they are intended to cover, and 
therefore I can not answer the Senator’s question; but if a bill 
is to be passed for the creation of another department, I do not 
see what excuse we can offer if we attempt to fix the salary of 
the head of the department at $12,000 a year. J can not see the 
consistency of that; and it is for that reason that I have offered 
the amendment to strike out “$12,000” and insert“ $3,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I call for a quorum; I want a 
yea-and-nay vote on this amendment. 

ue PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Borah Henderson Overman Townsend 
Calder Hitchcock ge Underwood 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Wadsworth 
8 Jones, N. Mex. Phipps alsh, Mass. 
rry King Pittman arren 
Gronna Kirb. Poindexter Williams 
Hale McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 
Harris ew immons 
Harrison Nugent Smoot 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the-Senator from 


Florida [Mr. TRAMELL] is detained at home by illness, being 
confined to his bed. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rontxsox] is absent on official business. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON I, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 


FERNALD], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] are engaged on busi- 
ness of the Senate in a meeting of the Committee on Commerce, 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cumamms], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Poascerene], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson] are engaged in a meeting of the con- 
ference committee on the railroad bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only 34 Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. SUTHERLAND answered to his name when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only 35 Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. What 
is the further pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. NEW. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate, 

Mr. Lope and Mr. WatsH of Montana entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is very evident that we 
can not get a quorum this afternoon. I therefore move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, January 
30, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, January 29, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. A 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: x 


We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that Thou hast made 
us rational beings, and bestowed upon each man an individuality 
all his own; hence we see life and its issues from different angles, 
think our own thoughts and reach our own conclusions; act 
wisely or otherwise, according to our own volitions and follow, 
the bent of our desires. 

Though it is not so much what a man does as it is the motive 
he puts behind his acts: Hence the Master’s admonition: 

Judge not that ye be not judged. For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again. 

“And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 

“Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye? 

“Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye.” 

That we may live together in harmony and follow the highest 
conceptions of right, liberty, and truth—doing unto others as we 
would be done by, for this is the law and the prophets. In the 
spirit of the Master. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. : 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. RAINEY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for indefinite leave of absence for Mr. Mann of South Caro- 
lina on account of ‘sickness. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the leave of absence will 
be granted. $ 

There was no objection. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from , 
the governor of the State of Oregon, announcing the ratification 
by the legislature of that State of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States extending the right of suffrage 
to women. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. a 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The doors will be closed, and the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Anderson Garland McCulloch Sanders, La. 
n Garrett McKenzie Sanford 

Booher Goodall „III. Seott 
Britten Goodwin McLaughlin, Mich, Scully 
Campbell, Kans. Gould McPherson ears 

. Candler raham, Pa. Mann, S. C. Sells 
Caraway Hamill Small 
Carew Harreld Monahan, Wis. Smith, III 
Casey Hau oon mith, 8 
Ch ristopherson Ha Mooney Snyder 
Clark, Fla. Hoey Mott Steele 
Cooper Houghton Mudd 5 Miss. 
Cop cy Howard Murph Stoll 
Cramton Hutchinson Nicholls, S. C. 8 š 
Crowther Johnston, N. Y. Nichols, Mich, Sullivan 
Curry, Calif. Kahn olan lor, Colo. 

a vey Kelley, Mich. O'Connell 0 

Donovan ennedy, Iowa Osborne r 
Dooling oS Porter 
Doughton Kiess Ramsey Watkins 
Drane King Reavis ie 
Dunn Knutson Riddick Whaley 
Edmonds n Rior Wilson, III. 
Elliott G: Romjue Woodyard 
Emerson Lehlbach Rowan Young, Tex. 
Ferris Lesher Rubey 
Fuller, Mass. Linthicum Rucker 
Gard Luhring bath 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 316 Members have answered 
to their names—a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call was agreed to, 


URGENT DEFICIENCIES. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12046. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12046, with Mr. Trusow in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill R. 12046) making 
the ae — — fridi the „ 
fiscal years, and for other purposes, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce}. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, in ancient times the messenger 
who brought evil tidings to the king might expect that he 
would be instantly put to death. The facts I have to lay 
before you this morning may expose me to the same fate. 
They may bring political misfortunes to every man in this 
Chamber. They may some day be looked back upon as the 
beginning of that political contest which will have repeated 
the issue of 1878 and 1896, for, barring the possibility of 
revolutionary developments, it may be set down as certain that 
this question is to be the political issue of the years immediately 
to come. I ask your attention, not to myself—for I have not 
sought this opportunity—but to the facts that I have to lay 
before you, facts that have not received the attention of the 
House nor of the country, and yet are pregnant with the most 
fateful possibilities. 

No more grave crisis has confronted the people since the 
days immediately before the Civil War. Class is arrayed 
against class; social, political, and industrial institutions are 
attacked; millions of our people are suffering under ills aris- 
ing from conditions which they do not understand. The end 
of every month finds them poorer in purchasing power than 
when that month began, forcing them to hardships to which 
they have never before been accustomed. Daily the cost of 
living rises, daily unrest spreads, daily there is more suffering 
from the maladjustment of wages and incomes. So bear with 
me for just a few minutes while I expose to you, if I can, the 
causes, the remedy, and the lesson. The fundamental cause 
I laid before this House on a previous oceasion—the enormous 
waste produced by the war, At that time I pointed out to you 
the remarkable coincidence between the fact that the total 
assessed valuation of this country in 1912 was put at $187,- 
000,000,000, and that the expenditures by the principal nations 
engaged in the war, as set forth in our own official publication, 
amounted to $186,000,000,000. Since then the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace has computed the other costs, 
bringing us the amazing total of $338,000,000,000 of economic 
loss due to the war. You may get some comprehension of what 
this means when I tell you that it exceeds the money worth 
of every article, every object, every substance, every structure, 


ly deficiencies in 
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every foot of land to which man has attached value between the 
Arctie Ocean and the Isthmus of Panama. Wealth greater than 
that of the whole North American Continent has been wasted 
by the war. The world faces ruin. Its tools are fewer; much 
of its machinery is destroyed; its fixed capital diminished; 
its working power lessened by the millions who have perished, 

The world is already impoverished. But still coming are 
losses that may prove greater yet. The morale of the pro- 
ducers of the world has been lamentably weakened, and to-day 
we find ourselves in this astonishing situation when we ought 
to be producing more than ever before, when our mills and fac- 
tories and farms and all our implements of production ought to 
be doing their utmost, we find ourselves actually producing less, 
doing less work than we did in the year 1918. 

The figures may interest you. Starting with a normal of 100 
in 1913, there was a jump in the year after the beginning of the 
war to 104, then to 109 in 1916, then to 112, and then to 113, 
That is, under the patriotic impulse we were able in the year 
1918 to bring our productive capacity to a point 13 per cent above 
where it had stood five years before. 

But last year, with the war over, with our men returned from 
the front, with perhaps 3,000,000 more toilers at our command, 
averaging it through the year, we actually produced less than 
in 1918. We did less work as measured by the figures repre- 
senting the physical volume of trade than we did in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. 

It has been shown that in the ease of one steel ship, launched 
not long ago, 400,000 hours of labor were required to get an 
output, a product, a ship, which was the sister ship of one 
produced before the war, like it in every particular, by 200,000 
hours of labor. The efficiency, the productiveness in that one 
field, has been just cut in two. You may go through all the 
range of activities and find results of the same sort. For 
example, the Pennsylvania Railroad reports that, entirely apart 
from wages, it now takes 127 men to do the work done by 100 in 
prewar days. Production has lessened in this crucial year 
when it ought to have been increased. 

At the same time with these factors relating to the supplies, 
the resources of the world, there has come a startling change 
in the demand. In the first place, that change has been brought 
about by the fallacious belief on the part of many toilers that 
they are richer than they ever were before—that with a $10 bill 
they now have twice as much money as they formerly had with 
a $5 bill. This has made them extravagant in the last degree, 
We had a strike in Boston of the telephone girls, who enlisted 
the sympathy of the people and had their support on account of 
the belief that the telephone girls were underpaid. Yesterday 
I was told of one of them who, having a fur coat she had worn 
for two or three years, has announced her intention to buy a 
new one at the price of $500. I could give you scores of other 
instances showing reckless extravagance on the part of wage 
earners in this crucial period. 

Another feature of the situation to which I particularly want 
to call your attention, because it is not widely understood, is 
the effect produced by the increased volume of money. In 1896 
I was a member of the party that denounced William J. Bryan 
for his application of the quantitative theory of money. Many 
denied the theory itself. Nearly every economist in the world 
now admits that theory to be correct, We acknowledge that Mr. 
Bryan was right, but we thank God that we did not adopt his 
remedy, for had the country accepted his views our plight would 
have been twice as bad as it is to-day. Bryan could not 
foresee that from 1896 to 1920 as much gold would be produced 
as had been produced since Columbus discovered Ameriea.. The 
volume of gold, the foundation of the currency structure, has 
doubled since the free silver campaign of 1896, and if silver had 
been remonetized the calamities of the world would have been 
enormously aggravated. 

In addition to the doubling of the volume of the gold, see what 
has happened to us. I desire to say no word in criticism of the 
Federal Reserve Board. I admire the system. I think it was a 
wise contribution to the public welfare, and if gentlemen at 
my right desire the eredit for it, they are welcome to their share, 
I will not begrudge them that which they deserve. But, sir, the 
Federal Reserve Board has brought this country to a plight 
which never could have been foreseen. This may have been 
made necessary by the financing of the war. Perhaps it could 
not have been avoided. But at this very moment we face a finan- 
cial crisis, with all its miseries and suffering, by reason of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

What has it done? Some of you gentlemen, with hair growing 

remember the greenback agitation of 1878. More of you 
wilt remember the Bryan campaign of 1896. What the green- 
backers wanted, what Mr. Bryan wanted, what many another 
extremist desired, was more money. They asked us for fiat 
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money. Sir, there is in circulation in this country $2,000,000,000 
of fiat money. - 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. No, sir. I do not wish to be discourteous, but I 
have only half an hour. There is $2,000,000,000 of fiat money in 
circulation to-day. Two billion dollars of fiat money! How 
much does that amount to for every individual? That, roughly 
speaking, means $20 of fiat money for every individual in this 
country, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman does not want to make a 
misstatement—that it is fiat money, when there is not any. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, let the gentleman look at the sheet 
that he throws into the wastebasket every morning, the Daily 
Statement of the United States Treasury. 

Mr. WINGO, No. I challenge you to show me where we have 
$2,000,000,000 of fiat money. And I do not throw the sheet in the 
wastebasket. 

Mr. LUCE. I will read it from the sheet received this morn- 
ing: Outstanding Federal notes, $3,143,137,948. In the foot- 
note it says, “Against which there is in gold and lawful money 
$1,126,261,000."” Subtract one from the other and you will find 
$2,000,000,000 based upon credit. Nothing but credit! [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

That always was fiat money. What you have done is to issue 
paper currency based upon the credit of the merchants. What 
we did in and after the Civil War was to issue greenbacks based 
on the credit of the Government. Where is the difference? 
Two billion dollars of fiat money. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

How does it increase from time to time? Read some of these 
other things that you throw into the wastebasket. Take, for 
example, what you got from the Comptroller of the Currency 
only two or three days ago, where you read that the bank de- 
posits on November 17 were $17,000,000,000, an increase in two 
months of $786,000,000. 

Sir, your Federal reserve notes for the last six months, 
when there was less production, with less of legitimate need 
than at any like period since 1916, before we went into the war, 
have been increasing at the rate of $100,000,000 a month. You 
are grinding out and grinding out and grinding out the paper 
with which you are raising the prices and increasing the suffer- 
ings of the people. One hundred million dollars a month in- 
crease in your fiat money, and at the same time $400,000,000 a 
month increase in your bank deposits which do the work of 
money. Since the war began, according to some figures—esti- 
mates differ by reason of two scales of measurement—the per 
capita money in the United States has increased from $34 to $54. 
There is three times as much money per capita in this country 
to-day as there was 40 years ago. The amount of gold in this 
country per capita has increased tenfold in about the same 
period. Every moment you are swelling the balloon. Do you 
think that balloon can expand indefinitely? Do you not know 
from your reading of history what has always happened? Look 
the thing squarely in the face. You men who want more money 
spent here, you men who want to amend this bill by additional 
appropriations, you who want to increase other of our appro- 
priations, for God's sake look the thing in the face. Learn 
from history. 

It was only 102 years ago that, after the Napoleonic wars, in 
1818, our fathers faced precisely this same situation. There 
had been inflation. After the destruction of the first United 
States bank in 1811 they began creating State banks, which did 
precisely what the Federal Reserve Board is doing, although, 
of course, under, far different conditions. They ground out 
paper money, and by 1818 Goy. Clinton had to tell the Legisla- 
ture of New York what the situation was. He pointed to the 
disaster threatening on every hand. It came with all the terrors 
of a financial crisis. 

Go on 15 years. You find the second United States bank de- 
stroyed in 18833—destroyed by the President whose birthday you 
Democrats celebrated the other day with such disaster, [Laugh- 
tor.] When Andrew Jackson had destroyed the second United 
States bank, immediately again State banks began inflating the 
currency. From 1833 to 1836 there went on just what is hap- 
pening now—social unrest and agitation on every hand, envy 
of the rich by the poor, boundless extravagance, waste—every- 
thing as you find it around you to-day. And then there came 
another great crisis due to inflation. 

Travel with me 20 years more. Turn the pages of the news- 
papers of 1856 and you will find proof after proof of precisely 
the same condition that prevails to-day, figures showing the 
extravagance of the workers, speculation on every hand—all 
due to an inflation of money brought about by the opening of 


the mines in Australia and in California. Once again inflation’ 
worked its inevitable calamity. 

In 1873 the results of the inflation of the Civil War appeared, 
with crisis, disaster, and ruin. 

Inflation did not have an important share directly in the crisis 
of 1893. That was in part due rather to the apprehension of 
what might come if such theories as those of Mr. Bryan and 
men believing like him should prevail. It was the forecast there 
that brought disaster. But the panic of 1907 was a crisis 
typical of those that are due to inflation. 

Once more we find the situation as before all great crises— 
enormous increase of money, or that which does the work of 
money; wild speculation; indifference of wage earners: unwill- 
ingness to work; slackening of production; social unrest; strikes 
on every hand; protests against industrial, social, and political 
conditions—everything forecasting a result that hitherto has 
been invariable. 

At this juncture what should be our course? What can we do 
about it? It would be idle for me to occupy your attention if 
I could not apply these facts to our own problems. Nothing can 
be done by legislation unless you think it necessary to incite 
your Federal Reserve Board to raise the discount rate still 
further. There are some of us who think that ought to have - 
begun six months ago. I know very well that the necessary 
financing by the Treasury interposed an obstacle which made 
it seem wise for the Federal Reserve Board to postpone action. 
They knew what was coming. They realized the danger, but 
they postponed action, perhaps unavoidably. I will utter no 
word of criticism. ‘ 

A month ago they began what some of us wish could have 
been done before. They began raising the discount rate. This 
month they have raised it still further. Speed their action. 
Encourage them at every opportunity to put on the brakes to 
prevent this constant increase in rediscounting commercial 
paper, which is threatening us with so much peril. 

Why, sir, the agencies of the Treasury Department itself do 
not understand what is happening. Let me call the attention 
of my friend from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] to another publication 
which perchance he throws into the wastebasket. It is a bulle- 
tin from the Comptroller of the Currency. The copy in my hand 
came early in the week. In it he boasts, as he has boasted month 
after month all winter, of the inflation of the bank deposits, the 
increase in the things that do the work of money, that are 
adding to our danger. 7 

The first thing I wish my Democratic friends to do is to wake 
up their own administration and have the Comptroller of the 
Currency send out this news with grief rather than with joy. 
We can do nothing by legislation. There is no opportunity to 
change the psychology of the people. The program of work and 
save has been urged, and it has utterly failed. The reports of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin show that fact. You can not persuade 
the people in this matter by political, moral, ethical, spiritual, 
or any other kind of appeal. They will not listen to you. Your 
arguments, facts, and figures will fall on deaf ears. If these 
figures I have given were placed before any popular audience, 
you would find that the expenditures of no man present had the 
next day fallen one cent. 


What is proposed? The popular remedy for the situation is 
that being put into effect by the Attorney General of the United 
States, who to that end is using our money, and I am ashamed 
of myself for taking a share in putting it at his command, 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

He is using it to prosecute profiteers, as if a man attacked with 
appendicitis should devote his energies to catching fleas, 
[Laughter.] Last month he said he was thankful to report to 
the people of the United States that the cost of living in Novem- 
ber was not any higher than it had been in August. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

On the very same day Dr. Royal Meeker, a gentleman of whom 
you on the Democratic side of the House may well be more 
proud, dared to come out and tell the public that if every 
profiteer in the land was convicted the next morning the cost 
of living would not be reduced one cent. I will put.the statis- 
tician against the politician, and I will put my money on the 
statistician. {Laughter and applaise on the Republican side.] 

Profiteers and jail sentences, Sir, we can not remedy it in 
that way. We can not remedy it by any act of Government, 
but we can do something that will lessen the burden that the 
people are to bear when the days of adversity come. 

Men will then realize that the purchasing power of money is in 
reality less than ever before in our lifetime, and that the lack of 
purchasing power brings starvation and death, Then will come 
the reckoning, then you will be asked what burden you have 
added to that upon the shoulders of the people. 
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Do you realize what confronts us? At this moment the taxes 
placed on the people by the different cities in the United States 
for their own affairs amount to nearly $150 a family. You may 
add the burden of the United States taxes by remembering that 
every billion dollars of tax amounts to $45 for every family. . 

Mr. Monpett has called our attention to the fact that for the 
year 1921 we are confronted by obligations and estimates of 
$9,000,000,000—$5,000,000,000 for the estimates and $4,000,000,- 
000 obligations. Nine billion dollars means an addition of more 
than $400 of contribution from every family. Add that to your 
$150 for city expenses, and throw in something for State and 
county expenses, and you will have confronting you a burden on 
the people averaging more than $550 for every family in the land. 

I do not know how much the income of a family in this coun- 
try is now. By reason of the change in prices it is impossible to 
compute, but before the war it was carefully figured out by Prof. 
W. I. King, and he found that the average income of each 
family was $1,500. On that basis five hundred and fifty dollars 
would mean taking more than one-third of the product of labor 
in this country for the uses of the Government—more than one- 
third of the product of every man, woman, and child in this 
country who works for a living. Do not carry away the idea 
that such a figure is exact. By reason of the change in values of 
money, the proportion will more probably be one-quarter or one- 
fifth. The estimate in England for a normal year in the post- 
war period is 20 per cent, one-fifth of the income of Great 
Britain. After the Napoleonic wars England was capable of 
standing one-quarter, but England is better off in her prospects 
now than she was after the Napoleonic wars. To take even one- 
fifth of the product of the people is a tremendous demand. It is 
fraught with danger of political turmoil, of financial crisis, even 
of disaster to our institutions and peril to the foundations of 
the Government. 

So let me lay before you these facts for the sole purpose of 
making you understand, if I can, the menace that is ahead of us. 
I hope it may not come. The Federal Reserve System was de- 
vised with the desire and hope that it would lessen the evils 
brought about by such a state of affairs, that it would do the 
work of the mattress placed on the floor of the gymnasium, so 
that the athlete may fall without harm. 

That system has never met the test. It has not yet faced the 
test. The system was devised in order that when we need 
money in the time of a pinch, in the hour of trouble, we may 
turn to it and get from it help. But at this very moment you 
And it so expanded with its $3,000,000,000 of reserve notes out- 
standing that I dread to think what would happen if the crisis 
came to-morrow. You have used up the greater part of your 
reserve power by reason of the necessities of the war. No 
criticism should attach. It was perhaps inevitable that this 
should have been done. I do not know that I would have 
changed in any way the financial procedure of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the last five years. I do recognize the posi- 
tion to which it has brought us—that the system, designed to 
take up the slack, designed to meet the emergency, has to-day 
placed us in a very dangerous position if the demand should 
come unexpectedly and before the raising of the discount rate 
has greatly lessened inflation. 

Let me also remind you of the opportunities that come before 
us from time to time to attempt in some way to repress specula- 
tion by the passage of what are known as blue-sky laws, to 
attempt to prevent the swindlers who to-day are promoting hun- 
dreds and hundreds of wild schemes, from endangering the situ- 
ation still further. 

Mr. Chairman, this has not been a cheerful speech. It is 
never a happy thing to predict disaster. I hope that we may 
save the situation yet, I hope that somehow we may muddle 
through without the crisis that always in previous epochs has 
followed similar conditions, but it is time for us to open our 
eyes, time for us to know that we are entering upon another 
great discussion of money, time for us to realize that we ought 
to understand whether we are going to pay our debt now or post- 
pone its payment, whether we are going to deflate the currency 
and bring it back to where it was before the war, whether we 
are going to return the activities of Government to that stage 
which amply met the needs of the people but a few short years 
ago. Sir, if I have encouraged one man here to stand up against 
additional appropriations, to stand up against additional out- 
lays, to stand up against new ventures on the uncharted sea 
of government, I shall be thankful for this opportunity, even 
though it discloses to you facts that may well give pause to every 
thoughtful citizen. [Prolonged applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Luce was granted leave to extend 
and revise his remarks in the RECORD, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat has announced a rather strange doctrine—a 
doctrine that I can not subscribe to. The gentleman in his 
complaint against the big deposits of money in the various 
banks of the country under a Democratic administration would 
have us believe that these large deposits do not indicate that 
the people are at all prosperous, but that these deposits are 
rather to be considered as proof of their impoverished condi- 
tion. The announcement of such an absurd proposition does 
indicate that the Republican Party is lacking in ordinary 
judgment and is also in a desperate condition. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] x 

I will say this for the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce], he has rendered the people of the United States a great 
service in announcing thus early the purpose of his party to 
repeal the Federal reserve act. Gentlemen, that great act is 
the wisest and best banking and currency law ever written. 
It broke the power of Wall Street to control the money supply and 
the credit of the country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
It took the control of the money supply and the credit of the 
country out of the hands of 21 men in Wall Street. Under 
Republican rule these men held the business of the banks and 
the commercial and agricultural interests of the country in 
the hollow of their hands. They could call a meeting of the 
conspirators and produce a panic in 24 hours. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] They could destroy market values of any- 
thing and everything overnight. By striking down values and 
impoverishing the mass of the people they could and did produce 
millionaires in a few hours. The people of the Nation cried out 
for deliverance from the oppression and robbery of that dreadful 
system, but the Republican Party would not and could not 
grant that relief, because the bosses of that party were con- 
trolled by, and got money from, this conscienceless Wall Street 
gang. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And now you are 
courting favor with the same old gang. They want to repeal 
the Federal reserve banking act. They want their old system 
restored. 

And you want them to come with purse strings unloosed, with 
a big campaign fund for the Republican Party, and we are 
threatened with a return to the same old robber banking and 
currency system that cursed the country under Republican rule. - 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] s 

Gentlemen, it is fortunate for the people of the country that 
the Republican Party has thus far in advance of the election in 
November announced its intention regarding the Federal reserve 
act. This banking and currency system, enacted and inaugu- 
rated by the Democratic administration, has unfettered the 
money supply of the country and permitted it to flow out into 
all sections. When the farmers needed it to move their crops, 
when industrial centers and manufacturing enterprises and 
commerce called for money to carry on their business, this great 
banking system has permitted the money of the people to go 
where it could serve the great needs of the great business of the 
country. Now this great system is marked for slaughter by the 
Republican Party. You Republicans have been in power in both 
branches of Congress since March last year. You forced an extra 
session of Congress in order that you might give the country the 
benefit of Republican statecraft, skill, and genius in solving the 
perplexing problems of the day. What have you got to show for 
these long months of tenure in office in the House and in the 
Senate? You have done nothing for our soldiers, but you took 
the tax off of soda water and put it on pearl buttons, and now 
you can at least, gentlemen, hang this ornament of Republican 
aceomplishment upon the snout of the Grand Old Party elephant 
in the next campaign. [Laughter.] What have you done to 
bring down the high cost of living? One of your leaders [Mr. 
Luce], who has just spoken for his party, has told us that the 
cost of living was higher in December than it was in August. 
You were in control of the House and Senate on both dates 
mentioned by him. Think of such an admission as that! So 
poverty stricken are you in able and versatile statesmanship 
that you are now offering a reward to schoolboys in their teens 
who know nothing of your party's record of duplicity and failure 
to write you a national Republican platform. [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratie side.] 

You first went to men much older in years in quest of some 
one to write you a party platform, and one by one they made ex- 
cuse. Each one of them recalled your miserable record of 
bossism, of graft, and governmental favoritism and subserviency 
to predatory interests, and he shook his head. One after another 
they walked away, and then you said let us have Mr. Hays, the 
chairman of the Republican national committee, to offer a big 
prize in money—$10,000—to any schoolboy, white or black, who 
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will write us a Republican platform with which to fool the 
people in the coming campaign. [Laughter on the Democratic 
Side.] 

That is the awful and pitiable condition to which the present- 
day Republican Party has fallen. You promised last fall that if 
intrusted with control of the House and Senate you would uphold 
the President, but instead of doing that you have held him up 
every chance you got. In the name of all that is patriotic, right, 
and just what have you done? Nothing of benefit to the Amer- 
ican people. Why is it that you refuse to let us vote upon 
measures that would relieve the minds and gratify the hearts 
of American soldiers who fought for us and our country in the 
bloodiest. war of the ages? You are afraid to take a stand; 
afraid to go on record. 

You want to wait until after the presidential election. Why 
is it that you are hurrying to adjourn Congress by the Ist of 
June? Because you do not want to be embarrassed by the 
Democrats, who will be urging you to do something of value for 
the American people. You have agreed upon a program of 
postponement until after the election. That is What you have 
done. All meritorious measures must wait while you play 
politics. Gentlemen, it is fortunate for the Democratic Party, 
and therefore fortunate for the country, that the people have 
had a chance to see you in power in the House and Senate at 
this particular time, because they have had an opportunity 
to observe your conduct and find out your deep-laid plans 
should you elect a President and a Congress. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The Bible tells us that “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and you have given the American people the opportunity to see 
and know something of the awful and bitter fruit that your 
administration would yield should you be intrusted with both 
executive and legislative power. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] You have got little political smelling committees, many 
of them, giving Republican politicians jobs, paying some of the 
experts $50 a day, and what have you discovered? What are 
you doing? You are dallying, delaying, putting off, postponing, 
playing politics, when so many grave questions are crying out 
for intelligent and patriotic consideration. You are playing 
presidential politics—but you do not know whether you will 
nominate Gov. Lowden, Senator Harprne, or Gen. Wood. [Cries 
of Do you know? ”] 

ż No; I will state frankly that I do not know who will be the 

nominee of the Democratic Party, but, whoever he is, he will 
be the choice of the rank and file of the Democratic Party and 
the Nation. ; 

The conduct of the pie and power hungry bosses of your party 
indicate that you are going to nominate a man who is O. K'd 
by the friends of the old banking system of Wall Street, a man 
who will have the same backing of those who purchased the 
Newberry election. You are seekihg a man that has money or 
who can get it by the millions. You are not going to appeal to the 
judgment and the conscience of the American voters. Your 
party management has already done enough to indicate to the 
country that you are going to seek to corrupt the voters and to 
poison the very source of the Republic’s life in order to put 
your party in power. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But 
you are not going to succeed, [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, we were met a few 
minutes ago with the statement here that we were flooding the 
country with fiat money, a statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. As I have always 
understood the proposition, when you said “fiat money” you 
meant money issued without an adequate reserve for its re- 
demption; and I think the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
agree with that proposition. 

The gentleman refers to the reports of the Treasury of the 
United States which we receive from time to time, and he says 
that we are increasing the inflation from time to time. If he 
will look carefully at the reports of the Treasury he will 
find that for every Federal reserve note there is in circulation 
there is a gold reserve in the United States Treasury and in 
the Federal reserve banks running nearly to 50 cents upon the 
dollar, the highest reserve that any civilized nation has ever 
been known to maintain against its note issues. 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; not just now. I have not the time. 

The gentleman says the inflation is what is destroying our 
industrial fabric. Now, the gentleman evidently wants to hark 
back to the days when money was controlled by private in- 
stitutions known as national banks. When he refers to fiat 
money, with 40 per cent minimum gold reserve against every 
dollar, what does he ask us to return to but the old national- 
bank notes, with 5 per cent of gold as a reserve fund, with 
which this country was flooded for 50 years during the adminis- 
tration of the party which the gentleman represents and which 
he would have take charge again? 

Not only that, but the Federal reserve notes are issued as the 
emergency arises and are retired as rapidly, while the 5 per 
cent secured bank notes were issued at the beck and call and 
will of the great national banks of this country, and when they 
decided to contract the currency and bring on a bankers’ panic, 
as they did in 1907, all they had to do was to turn down their 
thumbs and withdraw from circulation a hundred or two mil- 
lions of bank notes and the currency was contracted, with 
money scarce, and everything a man had to sell going down 
and the purchasing power of the dollar held by the national 
bank going up. 

But I want to see about the gentleman's figures, He says 
that we are continuing to expand. Let us see if the gentleman 
read his reports, which he intimates the balance of us did not 
read. I will show you that instead of expanding, during the 
good month just now running, which he has cited, we have 
contracted the difference between $96,000,000 and $262,000,000. 

In other words, during the month of January—and it is 
written om the face of the report that the gentleman flaunted 
here as if he were the only man that read it—that during 
this month of January they have issued $96,170,000 of Fed- 
eral reserve notes and they have retired $242,112,000 and they 
have redeemed at the Treasury $20,000,000 more. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] This is a reduction of $165,942,000, and 
leaves actually in circulation outside of the reserve banks 

2,795,000,000 of reserve notes. 

Does that continue? Let us look a little further. In 1917, 
whén we went into this war, we had—and he talks about the 
flood of money we have in circulation—on the Ist day of 
April $45.35 for each citizen of the United States. What 
have we to-day? On December 1, the last statement that I 
have in my hand, we have $55.65, an increase of only $10 for each 
man, woman, and child, ia circulation during the time of the’ 
most extraordinary financial transactions and the most remark- 
able spread and the most remarkable call for inflation that has 
ever been seen. We have increased it nearly $10 a head, or 
$1,000,000,000. . 

My friend says we are going on increasing. Let us look far 
one minute. If he will look at some more of the reports, he 
will learn some more. On November 1, 1918, the circulating 
medium for per capita was $55.84; to-day it is $55.34. Is that 
an increase? Not only that, but let us look at January, 1919, 
just 12 months ago. The circulating medium per capita was 
then $55.76 and to-day it is only $55.34—n06t an expansion of 
$1 per capita, but a contraction of about 50 cents per capita 
in the United States in the 12 months. 

And the gentleman says expansion is the cause of our ills. 
Well, our troubles began when the war closed, and we have 
not expanded, but instead of that we have contracted; anid 
yet the ills have arisen. There is no expansion shown when 
you appeal to the record which he commends to us to be read. 

Now, let us see. He talked about the increase in the issue 
of Federal reserve notes, and that is true. Why was that em- 
barked upon? Because we had when we began about $900,- 
000,000 of gold certificates outstanding, and for every gold 
certificate outstanding there was a gold dollar down here to 
be delivered for it upon presentation. ‘The gold reserves of 
the world had to be cared for and built up in order that we 
might have the money with which to finance the great World 
War in which we had entered, and the Government entered 
upon the very wise policy of withdrawing the gold certificates ; 
and when you did, when you took a $1,000 gold certificate in, 
you released a thousand dollars and that thousand dollars of 
gold went to be a reserve against $2,500 of Federal reserve 
notes, and it therefore enabled us to finance the war and keep 
this country on a gold ‘basis. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] A 

The fact is that the report the géntleman uses is the Treasury 
report, and charges up all Federal reserve notes in the hands of 
the Federal reserve agents and that is not in circulation till 
put out by the banks. The bank statement shows that there is in 
circulation $2,795,000,000 of Federal reserve notes, and under 
section 616, subdivisions a, b, c, d, and f, 40 per cent gold re- 
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serve must be maintained and 5 per cent must be in United 
States Treasury fund. Counting the settlement fund and gen- 
eral fund, the gold in the Treasury amounts to $1,452,795,302, 
or 49 per cent of all Federal reserve notes actually outstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MacGrecor). The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not a fact also that we are the only great 
country in the world that has been able to maintain the gold 
standard? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is entirely true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. May I have more time? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I regret very much that I 
have not any. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Very well. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to revise and extend my remarks. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. r 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request, to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? * 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, attacks against the Goncres- 
SIONAL Record are made unremittingly by newspapers and some 
individuals uninformed as to its real value. I, too, once had 
this prejudice. No one can deny that much goes into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp which should be left out. No one can deny 
that it costs much money. No one can deny that it is not gen- 
erally read. But the fact remains that it is the only publica- 
tion in the whole United States that publishes without censor- 
ship just exactly what each Representative in Congress wants 
to say to his own constituents and to the people of this country. 

After all, the press of the country is controlled by the same 
influences that restrain individuals, Newspapers continually 
howl about the law restricting “the freedom of the press,” yet 
never mention in how many thousand ways the press is ham- 
pered, restricted, dominated, and controlled by special class 
interests, against which no attacks or news of a criticizing 
nature is ever given to the reading public. 

Regardless of its cost, the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is the best 
investment our Government owns to-day, and the people of the 
country get from it more real value than from any other like 
sum of money spent by Congress. As conclusive proof, the only 
illustration necessary to offer is the fact that only through the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is it possible for the people of the United 
States to know who and what has stopped Congress from passing 
a much needed and proper antisedition law. No newspaper in 
the whole United States has dared to publish the truth about it, 
Why? It would mean boycott and ruin by a small organized 
minority. 5 

Now, let me incorporate in the Recorp a little chronological 
history. On October 28, 1919, I introduced in the House an anti- 
sedition bill, being H. R. 10235. On November 5, 1919, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] introduced an anti- 
sedition bill, H. R. 10379. On November 17, 1919, three different 
antisedition bills were introduced in the House; one by the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers], H. R. 10614; an- 
other by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hapiey], H. R. 
10616; and a third by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey], 
H. R. 10650, which last-mentioned bill was specially prepared 
by Attorney General Palmer as being a law absolutely necessary 
to enable him to put down active anarchy in the United States, 
and which bill was introduced at his instance and request; and 
on December 11,.1919, an additional antisedition bill was intro- 
duced in the House by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Srecer], H. R. 11089. 

All of the said bills were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which, on December 11, 1919, began a hearing at 
which appeared and were heard seven Congressmen represent- 
ing a constituency of at least 1,750,000 people of the United 
States, they being Representatives Byrnes of South Carolina, 
Davey, Summers of Washington, SIEGEL, MacGrecor, HADLEY, 
and myself, all urging the immediate passage of a proper anti- 
sedition measure. | Likewise at this hearing Mr. James A. Hor- 
ton, a Government employee, testified that since the armistice 
the radical element throughout the country had renewed their 
activities in the United States on a broader scale than ever 
attempted before, and that he knew of 60 different newspapers 


published in various languages all devoted to the cause of radi- 
calism—25 of them in New York and the others scattered from 
there to Seattle. Let me quote the following from Mr. Horton's 
testimony, pages 19 and 20 of the hearings, to wit: 


I want to impress upon the committee the fact that this is not a 
national movement; it is international in its scope. The Bolshevist or 
radical revolutionary movement, you might say, can be traced back to 
what is called the Third International Communist Tae aha held in 
Moscow in March. 1919. it was assembled at the call of the congress 
of the communist party (Bolsheyiki), held during the latter part of 
January, 1919, in which they sent out a call to all the radical elements 
throughout the world, and I want to read you some of the statements 
contained in that call for the revolutionary international congress that 
convened in March, 1919: 


First section.] 
“AIMS AND TACTICS, 


e 

In our estimation, the acceptance of the following principles shall 
serve ak a working program for the international: 

1. The actual period is the period of the dissolution and collapse of 
the whole capitalist system. 

“2. The first task of the proletariat consists to-day of the immediate 
F power, substituting in its place the power of the 

“3. This new governmental apparatus must incorporate the dictator- 
ship of the working class and in some places also that of the Berhad 
peasantry, together with hired farm labor, this dictatorship constituting 
the Instrument of the systematic overthrow of the exploiting classes. 

“4. The dictatorship of the proletariat shall complete the immediate 
expropriation of capitalism and the suppression of private property in 
means of production, which includes, under socialism, the suppression 
of parite property and its transfer to a proletarian state, under the 
socialist administration of the working class, the abolition of capitalist 
agricultural production, the nationalization of the great business firms 
and financial trusts. à 

“5. In order to insure the social revolution, the disarming of the 
bourgeoisie and its agents and the general arming of the proletariat is 
a prime necessity. E, 

“ [Second section.] 
“ATIITUDE REGARDING SOCIALIST PARTIES, 


“7. The fundamental condition of the struggle is the mass action of 
the proletariat developing into open armed attack on the governmental 
powers of capitalism.’ 72 

Now, in that call, after enumerating various radical groups in the 
European countries, it includes the following in America: 

“83. The S. L. P. (U. S. A.); 34. The elements of the left wing of 
the American. Socialist Party (tendency J by E. V. Debs and 
the Socialist Propaganda League) ; 35. I. W. W. 8 Workers of 
zus 1 America ; 36. The Workers’ International Industrial Union 


Metis noun Under existing law, can't publications of that kind be 
stop 

Mr. Horton. I don't see how. The only law to-day that is holding 
them in check is the espionage act. 

. G YKOONTZ. Hasn't the Postmaster General plenary power to 
stop stuff like that from going through the mails? 

Mr. Horton. I don't see where his power is. 

58 1 7 aa ain Hasn't he exercised power along that line during 

e war 

Mr. Horton. Under the espionage act; yes. 

Mr. GoopyKoonrz, The espionage act is still in force, isn’t it? 

Mr. Horton, Yes. 

Mr. GoopyKkoontz. Why isn't he enforcing it? 

Mr. Horton. It is being enforced. The fonage act, however, was 
a war measure and it is a mighty hard proposition to secure a conyic- 
tion in_peace times under a war-time statute. 

Mr. Nege.y. And the war will probably end soon. 

Mr. Horton. Yes, 

8 Doesn't the espionage act specifically provide for things 

e this 

Mr. Horrox. I don't believe there is any provision in the iona 
act covering matter of this character, 3 oR i 

If the committee will let me continue this, I will outline briefly 
what happened at the meeting of the Third International, in order 
uist f; may connect up various organizations now in existence in 

merica, 

The Third International met in Moscow in March, 1919, and I have 
before me the manifesto of what is known as the Communist Inter- 
national, signed by Lenin, Zinoview, Trotski, Platten, and Rakoysky, 
I believe those men at that time, if not now, were all in the ministry 
of the sovlet republic. 

Mr. Morcan. And what is this you have in your hand? 

Mr. Horton. This is the manifesto of the Communist International. 
. NMongax. Where did you get it? 

Mr, Horton. It was printed in The Truth, published in Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. MorGan. What date? 7 

Mr. HORTON. The issue of July 18. 

Mr. Monoan. How do you know that is authentic? z 

Mr. Honrox. This is the same manifesto that has been printed in a 

t many of these publications. I don't know what more proof would 
2 renie than that they accept it as the program under which they 
are working. 

It. is stated that the text of this manifesto was received direct from 
Moscow and is addressed To the proletariat of all countries.“ In 
order that the committee may have before it the outstanding features 
of this manifesto, I will read the most important parts. In the second 
pa aph of this manifesto is the following statement: 

“We communists, representatives of the reyolutionary proletariat of 
the different countries of Europe, America, and Asia, assembled in soviet 
Moscow, feel and consider ourselves followers and fulfillers of the pro- 
gram proclaimed 72 years ago. It is our task now to sum up the 
practical revolutionary experience of the working class, to cleanse the 
movement of its admixtures of opportunism and social patriotism, and 
to gather together the forces of all the true reyolutionary proletarian 
parties in order to further and hasten the complete victory of the com- 
munist revolution.” 

Further on I find the following statement: 

“Wherever the masses are awakened to consciousness, workers’, 
soldiers’, and peasants’ councils will be formed. To fortify these — . — 
cils, to increase their 1 to oppose them to the State apparatus 
to the bourgeoisie, is now the chief task of the class-conscious and honest 


workers of all countries. By means of these councils the working class 
can counteract that disorganization which has been 1 into it by 
the infernal anguish of the war, by 3 by the violent deeds of the 


eans of these 
attaining e will control “ol all the field 
of economic —. aitural life, as in soviet Russi 
The Simulin of the W State, e to most democratic, 
goes on simultaneously —.— the colla fenton, coe military 
system. The armies of millions, m could remain 
steadfast — 2 — 


— Ane aft, then in Germany. 
ot the also is to be expected in other of labo tic States, Insurrection 


urgeo 
within’ th te ata army. The imperialistic Mar which pitted nation ere 
— has passed and is passing into the civil war which lines up class 


against class. 
Tue outcry of the bourgeois world against the civil war and the 
red terror is the most colossal hypocrisy of which the history of political 
boa There would be no civil war if the pea ca who 
revented every 
had not instigated plots 
from outside to maintain 
labor- 


g 
blow for blow if it will not renounce its own ob; and its own future, 
which is at the same time the oses of all humanity. 

“The communist es, far from conjuring up mie war artificially, 
rather strive to shorten its duration as much as le—in case it has 
become an iron n 2 its victims, and 
above all to secure victory This makes necessary 
the disarming of the er ne A at the proper time, the arming of the 
laborer, and the formation of a communist army as the protector of the 
rule of the Sg ee and the inviolability of the structure. 
Such is the Red Army of soviet Russia, which arose a protect the 

achievements of the working class against every assault from within or 
without. The soviet army is inseparable from the soviet State.” 

The concluding of the main part of the manifesto, in 

which the task of the ernational Communist Party is set out, is 


as follows: 
the half-heartedness, hypocrisy, and corruption of the 
cial Socialist parties, w the Communists assembled in the 
ternational, feel ourselves to the first successors of the heroic 
efforts and martyrdom of a long series of 1 aig ag ed 
ht and Rosa Luxemburg. the first 


as the 
the proletarians, so the thir 
mass action of a revolutio 


order and to ts place the — of the t world order. 
We urge the working men and women of all countries to unite under 
aca 5 8 the emblem under which the first great victories 


on—uni 


dictatorship of the proletariat, proletarians of es unite!” 
The of this efsto contains the > progr m of the Com- 
munist . the first four paragraphs of read as follows: 


* PROGRAM. 


“ The new era has begun! The era of the downfall of capitalism—its 
internal disintegration. The epoch of the proletarian communist revolu- 
tion. In some countries, victorious proletarian revolution; increasing 
thay nag cages in other lands; uprisin the colonies ; utter 
longer- that 1 ing classes to control the fate of peoples any 

at 10 15 —.— » picture of a conditions to-day, 
enari 15 ee a lies in 5 faces = 5 
8 estruc one ere is Hei wer can save it—the 
ower oe pho roletariat. The old er talist ‘order’ can exist no 
—.—— timate result of the Se talistic mode of production is 
alg e to be overcome E whl 2 me oe adh roau g class, the 
i ish real order—the 


8 It is the 55 
order of communism. It must end the domination ue capital, make war 
‘orm the whole world into 


oa cooperative commonwealth, and bring about real human brotherhood 


rt is band made to pull together the 10 capitalist 

wing E pro: 
must be met by the proletariat b litical power 85 tue 
State, turnin, corning: this Sawer against its class ST pases and En blag it asa 
lever to set in motion the 5 revolution. The final victory of 
the pret of the world means.the beginning of the real history of 
free mankin 


“THE CONQUEST OF POLITICAL POWER. 


“ Seizure of political ai by the proletariat means destruction of 
the political power of the bourgeoisie. The organized power of the 
1 is the civil — with its capitalistic army ated control 

8 — officers, 3 and Sa and 
aa ts priests, . 00 ge ete. nquest of the cal 
power means not merely a change in the personnel of min a 
annihilation of the enemy's apparatus of government; disarmament of 
e bourgeoisie, of the counterrevolutionary officers, of the White Guard; 
arias of the displacemen the revolutionary soldiers, the Red Guard of 


workingmen ; lacement of all — — udges and organization of 
proletarian courts; elimination of control by reactiona eke 
officiais and substitution of new organs of mana: t ot roletariat, 


Victory of the proletariat. Victory of the pro etariat consists in shat- 
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Further on in this Pie cate I find the following statement: 

The breakdown o italistic order and the disruption of capi- 
talistie industrial Alecipline IN makes impossible the reorganization of pro- 
duction on the capitalistic basis. Wage wars of the workin ven 
when 555 not bring the anticipated ent conditions 
roduction 
y the proletariat. In 
in order to crush the oppo- 
sition on the part of conan N omnes ch only prolongs the death 

égime and thereby 8 danger ot total ruin), the 

ctatorship must carry out the exportation of the greater 

urgeoisie one junkerdom and convert the means of ee and 
distribution into the common property of the proletarian sta’ 

“ Comm: orn ent of the ruins of 888 


talism, so as to postpone . only dela 
E pt tat demolition., he com 
the e only, means which the 
most important social er of productio: — en 
r Seen mmerrione 
e way to victory is pointed out in the follo 

“The revolutionary era compels the proletariat to N use of the 
means of battle which will concentrate its entire es, namely, mass 
action, with its logical resultant, direct conflict with the — 
machinery in open combat. All other methods, such as revolutionar. 
use of bourgeois parliamentarism, will be of only secondary sign 
cance.” 

The manifesto concludes as follows: 

“The ra wam on criminals asserted at the Las epee of the World 
eon nara i fand. 

erman 


N. 
lers and murderers of the 
ep eg ies By ne Be HF EAE 
ypocritical p about_peace on ey are g to 
throttle the reyolution of the Europea: ietariag by means of their 
war machinery and stu — barbarie Olan 9 
the white terror of the 
fices of the working ena 


letariat to this final struggle. 
“Down with the imperial conspiracy of capital! 
Long live the 3 republic of the 6 counciis |" 
Now, gentlemen, I wish to take the eh etl cry ma A 
some of othe revolutionary ä that are in existence in this 
country — cow and show you that 123 are eee of and advo- 
ples which have been la 5 in as manifesto of the 
Communist International, In order to give mprehensive view 
of the situation I might state that the Socialist “party held an emer- 
gency national convention at Chicago on September 1, 1919, as a result 
of agitation within the party to compel it to assume a more revolution- 
ary basis, and this convention resulted in . withdrawal of the ex- 
treme ra elements in the e formation of two new 
A Seven under the names of the Communist i Party, headed b there 
led b; 


aT have before me a e of the tember 27, 1919, issue of the C 
munist, the national — 7 of the W . at Chic 


from rty manifesto“ as adop by the 

5 of the Communist Party, the introduction to which reads as 
“The world a hoe the 8 ofa abe era. — is in revolt. The 

masses of talism is in collapse. The 

5 5 725 of to AA are re ew TiS e ae securing new courage, 
Out ar *. ht sf war is co 


He — taunts, ¢ the World of e ee Com- 
8 — 1 the workers to end their misery and op 9 
The workers of Russia smashed the front of internati ca 
rialism. They broke the chains of the terrible war, an oy ia tee in the 
, starvation, and the attacks of capitalists of the world 
Rep ron lym ger te ee al OOS ae 
nations. ere workers 
are in a desperate s e their capitalist masters. The call 
to The Communist Party of America i aE panty of the working ‘el 
e Commun’ 0 ca is the p. of the w class, 
The Communist Par! to end capitalism and organize a work- 
ers’ industrial repub. Fase he workers must control ind and dis- 
pose of the prodacts of industry. The Communist Pa a pa 
realizing the limitations of all existing workers’ ons, an 
roposes to develop the revolutionary movement necessary to free ws 
workers from the oppression of capitalism. The Communist Pa 
Insists that the rob ems of the American workers are identical wit 
the lems of the workers of the world.” 
e party constitution, as adopted by the convention of the Com- 
irre Party, contains the following provisions in regard to member- 


41. NAME AND PURPOSE. 


“ SECTION 1. The name of this organization shall be the Communist 
Party of America. Its p shall be the education and o tion 
of the working class for the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the abolition of the capitalist system, and the establish- 
ment of the communist society. 

“Every person who accepts the principles and tactics of ape: Bnd 
sountat a Party and the Communist International and agrees ngage 
actively in the work of the party shall be eligible to pes Slr 
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is the aim of this organization to have in its ranks only those who 
participate actively in its work. 

“Sec, 2. Applicants for membership shall sign an application card 
reading as follows; The undersigned, after having read the constitu- 
tion and program of the Communist Party, declares his adherence to 
the principles and tactics of the party and the Communist Inter- 
national; agrees to submit to the discipline of the party as stated in 
its constitution, and pledges himself to engage actively in its work.” 

These statements, gentlemen, more than anything I can possibly say, 
definitely align this party with the third international, under the 
leadership of Trotski and Lenin. 

I have before me a copy of the Ohio Socialist, issue of September 
17, 1919, the name of which has now been changed to the Toller, 
which contains the official proceedings of the Communist Labor Party 
convention, and also the platform and program of the party itself. 
I might also state that this publication is published in the interests of 
the Communist Labor Party, one of the editors being Alfred Wagen- 
knecht, who is the executive secretary of that party. I desire to put 
into the record the following statements taken from their platform: 

“1. The Communist Labor Party of the United States of America 
declares itself in full harmony with the revolutionary working class 

rties of all countries and stands by the principles stated by the third 

ternational, formed at Moscow. 
s * * + * * * 

“3. With them it also fully realizes the crying need for an imme- 
diate change in the social system; it realizes that the time for 
parleying and compromise has passed; and that now it is only the 
question whether all power remains in the hands of the capitalist or 
is taken by the working class.” 

From the program of the party, the following statements occur: 

“1. We favor international alliance of the Communist Labor Party 
only with the communist Sg of other countries, those which have 
affiliated with the communist international. 

2. We are opposed to association with other groups not committed 
to the revolutionary class struggle.“ 

That, gentlemen, more than anything I can possibly put before you 
shows you the international and revolutionary aspect of this move- 
ment and the serious menace that it offers to the institutions of our 
Government, One of the gentlemen here asked if this movement ‘was 

aining many adherents. I can tell vou this movement has now 
housands of adherents and is gaining in strength every day. 

Mr. Morcan. Can you give us an idea of the number inside of the 
Socialist Party? 

Mr. HORTON. The old-line Socialists’ last statement shows 30,000 as 
dues-paying members; you know you are not a member of that party 
unless you pay your dues. The last statement of the Communist Party 
shows 60,000 or 70,000 members. 

Mr. Larns. Which has the largest membership, the Communist-Labor 
or Communist? 

Mr. Horror. The Communist Party. 

Mr. MonrGan, Have you collected any statistics—do you know any- 
thing about that? 

Mr. Horton, That is a matter on which I am now working. We are 
checking up their locals, their publications, ete. 

Mr. MorGan, Do you know whether the Department of Justice knows 
8 they have made any inventory of the men? Do they know who 

ey are 

Mr. Horton, The report of the Attorney General calls attention to 
the fact that they have indexes on 60,000 radicals. 

Mr. Byrnes. How many of these publications are now being circu- 
eet . p houia. th 200 foreign-1 

r. HORTON. I should say there are oreign-language rs and 
better than 100 English papers. And you must take Into cone’ deration 
the fact that there is imported into this cn eb TA I think the last figures 
showed, 144 radical papers, mostly anarchistic, from South American 
and European countries. 

Mr. Yares. Are these regularly organized? 
meetings ? 

Mr. Horton. Yes, sir. 


And, Mr, Chairman, every person who appeared before the 
Judiciary Committee in behalf of antisedition legislation showed 
conclusively that such legislation and legislation with teeth in it 
is sadly needed by the Government, and that same must be passed 
if we pute this Republic safe against the hellish conspiracies of 
anarchy. 

Let me quote the following from my own statement before the 
Judiciary Committee, to wit: 


STATEMENT OF HON, THOMAS L. BLANTON, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS. 


Mr. BLANrox. Mr. Chairman, since back in the days of Shakespeare 
the legal fraternity has been maligned, but I notice that the people of 
our country now are . to one committee of Congress to furnish 
relief, and that is our Judiciary Committee, and I believe that this 
committee is going to furnish i I am getting letters now from all 
over the country, m lawyers, 1 that proper legislation will be 
brought before Congress and It just demonstrates to me that 
after all, whenever you come to a crisis, the country depends upon the 
legal fraternity to bring them out of chaos. 

With regard to these various bills, I will call your attention to the 
fact that the Byrnes bill was introduced on November 5. The Sum- 
mers bill and the Davey bill were both introduced on November 17, 
and the Siegel bill was introduced on November 11. You will note 
that the bill I have introduced here, which in some particulars is 
modeled along the lines of the Senate bill, was introduced on October 
28, und it contains necessary provisions—as I deem them—not con- 
taimel in any of these other bills. I refer to H. R. 10235, introduced 
by me on October 28. 

Gentlemen, each of you will remember that in the development of 
the position taken by William Z, Foster and also by the anarchist 
lawyer, Margolis, from Pittsburgh, they agreed that in order to prop- 
erly propagate anarchy in this country they must resort to certain 
orgauizations, You will note that they picked upon organizations 
where few men dominate and control; they picked upon organizations 
the membership in many of which are non-English-speaking people, in 
som instances not American citizens—to quite a large extent ig- 
Berens people—for they picked upon the labor organizations of our 
country. 


Do they have regular 


Now, I want to call your attention to the fact that last May, in 
New York, Dr. Scott Nearing made a speech to 3,000 union members 
in which he advocated revolution, advocated the overthrow of this 
Government, and he was applauded to a man, with the exception of 
the few Government representatives who were present, I am not sure 
whether any of them applauded or not, but it would not be much of 
a surprise to me if some of them did; because I want to say this: 
That if you will dig down into this matter—I am sure this Judiciar: 
Committee has not the time—but if you did dig down into it, you will 
reach the conclusion that I have reached, and which I have preached 
here before the House for six months, and which was asserted the 
other day by Senator King in the Senate, to the effect that the whole 
Labor Department, from Secretary Wilson down, is so honeycombed 
with anarchism and Bolshevism that you have got to have a Nouse 
cleaning there before you relieve this country of the present menace, 
You have got to have a house cleaning from the beginning of that 
department to the end. 

Now, I want to show you here what took place in Washington on 
last May Day eve. In the Pythian Temple there was a big red flag 
meeting, attended by thousands of union members, here in Washington, 
under the auspices of the Fur Workers“ Union. I want to show you 
what the Washington Star said about that meeting. The Washington 
Star next day printed the resolution that was adopted, in which, in part, 
it ys as follows: 

“Labor now knows its strength. Labor- now makes demands. And 
those demands are heard, they must be heard, for labor, in its might, 
has learned to achieve for labor, and labor’s word is fast becoming law.“ 

And then the Washington Star went on to say this of the meeting: 

“The spirit of 8 nibilism, Bolshevism, sabotage, and defiance 
of vested power and authority in government dominated the assembly." 

That occurred on May Day eve here in Washington, in the Nation's 
Capital, if you please. 

I want to call your attention to a copy of Freedom, which I hold in 
my hand, which the biggest anarchistic paper in this land to-day, 
published in defiance of law, and disseminated in defiance of the rules 
and regulations of the Post Office ne eto and of the lawg of this 
country. It says right at the beginning—— 

Mr. GoopyKoonTz. Do you believe that the Postmaster General is 
going to suppress that paper? 

Mr. Branton. How is he going to suppress it when it is protected 
in a large measure by the very men who ought to be engaged on the side 
of its suppression? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Did he not suppress the Call? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and he tried to e this paper; and he is 
doing everything that he can, so far as the loyal employees of this Gov- 
ernment have brought it about. Here it seys “A journal of construc- 
tive anarchism,” right at the tòp; and it advertises “ Bread and free- 
dom,” the bi t bolshevistle anarchistic paper published in Russia. 
And here it gives the place where it can be found—133 East Thirty-fifth 
Street, New York City. Anarchism! Advertising that. 

Now, let me call your attention, concerning that very title 

Mr. STEELE. The power of the Attorney neral! is limited to prohi- 
bition of transmission through the mails? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; his power is limited. 

Mr. Hustrem May I ask you a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, sir. z 

Mr. Hustrep. Do you ha pon. to know whether he has refused that 
r admission to the malls? 
r. BLANTON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is still going through the mails? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is going through some way. This is July, 1919, 
that I hold in my hand. ere is a letter that I have just received 
inclosing a copy of a letter that a gentleman wrote from Philadelphia 
on December 7, 1919, to Hon. Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. This reads as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 12, 1919, 


pa 


Ion. ALBERT S. BURLESON A 1 


Postmaster General, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The anarchist paper, Freedom, is regularly published sur- 
reptitiously, though forbidden the use of the mails. A copy of it has 
been given to me, and I now inclose some extracts from it which may 
be of interest. It deals with the Berkman-Goldman dinner and also a 
letter that Emma Goldman wrote, The Harry Kelly whose name ap- 
pears is the editor, and the Leonard Abbot is the assistant editor and 
the friend of John B. Densmore, through whom he is in touch with 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. I hope to Gen two more copies 
of the paper, and if so will send you and Attorney eral Palmer each 
one. You will see the overthrow of our Government is freely advocated. 

Yours, very truly, 
: Franxcis RALSTON WELSH, 
109 South Fourth Street. 


{Francis Ralston Welsh, W 109-111 South Fourth 
ree 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 9, 1919. ; 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, ' 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BLANTON : The inclosed extracts from the anarchist monthly | 
Freedom are, I think, well worth reading at once, 

Sincerely, F. R. WELSH, 

I also sent a copy of letter to Mr. ALperr JOHNSON. 

That is by Francis Ralston Welsh, of 109 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., a man who has done more to ferret out this propaganda 
and to help the Government rid itself of these anarchists than any other 
man I know of in the country. a 

Here is a copy of a document that has heen sent broadcast throughout 
this land entitled“ Labor, Free Your Prisoners,“ which is anarchistic 
from beginning to end. Note these paragraphs: 

“ Labor, free your prisoners.“ 

It is necessary for the future liberty of this country that American 
labor see to it that the prison doors swing open and set free the men 
and women who are suffering under war-time measures. There are over 
1,500 such prisoners in the American jails to-day. It is not only 
labor's absolute right, but if labor is to maintain its self-respect it must 
stand back of every man who is now in prison because of labor's 
struggle.” - 

= and—not aly comets but see to it—that there is an immediate 
amnesty to all the labor and political prisoners in the American jails.” 
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Not only demanding that they see to it that there is immediate 
amnesty to all labor prisoners in American jails, but it preaches in 
favor of opening the jail doors by force, not by law, but by force; 
and this scattered throughout the land. The one who sends me this— 
of course, it is anonymously sent, but es sondy me the nominations of 
the workers—candidate for President e V. Debs for 1920, a 
man Migr ise and serving his sentence ape country at this time. 

. STEELE. Conductin, 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes; ani 


ema m 


working hand in hand, to u 

* through this organization. 
r. GooprKoonrTz. Do you not iok that these people and the 

Bolshevists are seizing upon labor and using it as an instrument? 

Mr. BLANTON. . 2 there are several millions of honest, 

loyal, 8 citizens who are members of labor 

d not K atand for it if it was put up to them; but now 
thee all know, but some of them nevertheless stand back and seek 
get the benefit of the acts of these lawless enemies. 

Mr. STEELE. As a matter of ae the landers control all meetings. 
It was developed that less than 20 per cent of the members ever 
attended their meetings. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; it is the radicals that control. I have 

little time; there is a lot of = that I want to get before the 
J ary Committ ttee, but I can not. 
questions, I will nd what little cane 
there is much of 


ranches, should 

in the grass, and if you have a bunch of cowboys 
would get 1755 and Work, 8 

it headway, you could not put syne 
burn, and burn; Zad sometimes des hu — peel a 
acres. pue ou can stop it if ‘ou take —— 

exactl we have got to now; we have bos yg 
s 3 stop it, ana let these infamous scoundrels know that 


To show you how it is artesian spr now, I = a ot ne to make 
attack “Tor do administration of th hich I am ender: 


do not want it un 
years. tt 


n or 
it. is 8 with our 

If the 

10 aoe 


not responsible for 

we have inherited. 
is something that no one man who is President can get rid of. 

President knew what I know about the Labor Departmen 

saan it up in 10 minutes; but it takes a long time to find things 


Ar. CURRIE. ou not think that rather a contrary disposition is 
shown by the Pr President uot his Boeing: a man like Howe for Immigra- 
tion Commissioner at New York? 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, we tried for weeks to 
what kind of man he was. Mr. LaGuardia 


age told what he was; 
They said there was a 
er way But we could rae gotten. rid of him by 
eating 


ill was before 
Here is a document entitled “armistice Day 1 
“Armistice day mass meeting. Make peace with Russia, too. Faneuil 
Hall, Tuesday, November 11, 8 p. m. Music by choir of the Russian 
People’s Church, 
“ Felix Frankfurter, presiding, formerly chairman of the National War 


Labor Policies 
“ Wilfred Humphries, recent! nie a Dae 
sia and Siberia with ‘the Red ittee on Sone Informa- 
tion (with lantern-slide illustrations eons “personal pho photogra 
“Samuel E. Morison, attached to the ö 
e on Russia and the Baltie States. 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, of King's Chapel. 

. this committee is that of Gen. Jan Smuts, member of 
the Bri Peace Commission at Paris and minister of the South 
African Republic: ‘ Leave Russia alone, remove the blockade, adopt a 
policy — a impartiality to all factions.’ 2 


tats 2 was nec to say is that meeting after meeting is allowed to 

continue, 
Mr. CURRIE. I just want to make this suggestion to Mr. BLANTON. I 
m in 5 with the Te of which he speaks. Xou said 


that if the ident —— 2 — 5 ou * that he would 
clean nyug in that Now, he 5 what 
pot 0 as 


ie is, does he 1 86. . “secretary Wilson, 
Sh aces on ag eet to Howe up in New York but in 
— — to which you refer? 
Mr. BAN TOR. He has no more idea of it than I have of what is going 
on in London 5 ig at this moment. 
Mr. Currie. ou not think he knows about Howe's record in the 
pasti and his ass tions? 


BLANTON. In what way would it be brought to his attention? 
Mr. CURRIE. it in no other way, through the press. 
Mr. BLANTON. I want to call your attention to this 
Mr. CURRIE. Here is one that I want to bring to your atten- 
tion, that the President seems to be in hearty accord with Secretary 
Wilson, as shown during the past week in his —— — of Secretary 
Wilson’s course in the coal e matter and taking his side as against 
the Fuel Administrator, Mr. Garfield. 
Mr. BLANTON. I do not agree with the President at all about that. 
I want to say that. But STERE that we have slept on our rights 
when we have permitted one man to decide the destiny of a t 
so far eo it wap the duty of Congress to make that d 


ion 

With Tospect $ to those matters, both with res to the coal and the 
railroad — We have passi buck time and time 
ht to have done duty as of Congress, 


8 when w ne our 
and that is what I hope we will do in this bi 
The CHAIRMAN. Your time is up, Mr. BLANTON. 


Mr. STEELE. I would like to ask Mr. BLANTON a question, if I ma: 
ermitted, Mr. Chairman, before he finishes on that subject. Á 
he CHAIRMAN. 3 we 


cane STEELE. This is for information, as to the legal aspect of this 


be 


ouia starve to death in a sbort time 
If they could continue a coal stri 


— involve t transaction a Federal 
nae the United States has a 


fight to' come in to protect the u notice in those two 
che Na 


provisions in my bill it seeks to 8 
road strikes and with coal 


ral qui 
-r 3 It is under 8 commerce that you ground the 
action 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes; certainly, under that. 
Mr. STEELE. Interstate commerce is limited to transportation, under 


the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and whenever you stop coal—in ether words, 
whenever you interfere with the laying of tracks over which trains 
transpo: 


—.— curry interstate commerce—you interfere with on 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let me call attention to some of the radi- 
cal publications which the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] read before this eating. of the Judiciary Committee, 
to wit: 

TO ARMS, COMRADES. 
Time and a been foolish to ask 
2 ys — 2 3 — IE 0 a 5 expect the 

Day after day ihe u 9 of para 1 nt— 
have murdered, 9 gare of our fighters while 
you were answering with i your pap 8 protests. 

But what has happened all over the country on Friday, November 7, 
H when h s of our comrades were brui erippied, 8 


fe ae eyes of ot every 


of revoletionss 8 8 “st of 
which all must resort to consp’ irative meetings in Beer a Prey iei i Rus- 
sianized erica, as in the cides daye — 
We must also be that when our ae therings 
are attacked no such horrible scene as on the bl day oe Movember 
7, 1919, should a. 5 — 75 Aaaa e —revenge. We 
must spend our las — pie on . ammunition aud learn 
ho to shoot, and to sh beasts who m would dare attack us. 
We trust that our comrad = Russia will reit 
officials and in this 


daily 
5 orever and in its is place stabi establish the Anar- 


5 1 Friday started 
rou 
— the social revolution in — and it rene to us, the 
5 eee to k the spark Burning until victory Is ours, and 
Vietory wiit omy Prac rag Be pe to use all weapons of force 
which we can ay hold of in fighting our enemies. 
To arms, rebelling workers of America. 
AMERICAN ANARCHIST FEDERATED COMMUNE SOVIETS. 
8 S arsar — by one of the gee in the corridor of ye 
w York First printed in II wegen New York, N. 
evik-anarchistic publication, issue of Mar. 8, 1919.) 
TO THE WORKING PEOPLE OF AMERICA. 


The war is over. Your exploiters have quickly placed their profits in 


Tou, the working slaves, will soon find yourselves on the streets, 
ur only means to 


facing a hard winter. looking for work, for it is 
supply yourselves with th mene necessities of because you lack 
the courage to use 3 — 


Lou have tolerated all the —.— and physical slaveries during this 
war. 
kar yn dared open your mouths in protest, you were quickly rail- 
roa. 0 
What were e your profits ast of this war? 3 lost all the little liberty 
you had, and gave your sons, brothers. d fathers away to be sbot 
— like dogs and left to rot ein the sore of France! 
For what? 
— 2 the glory of the 5 fla, 
So that mer — markets to sell their merchan- 
dise and exploit oter peona like. you. 


Germany, Austria, and other countries have 
their rulers. = 


Not by ballots but by arming themsel Sporn Band 0 ere 
You alone do not budge. Are you afraid to fo thelr ——— 
you to take by force what rightly ee 
Will you be meek and slavish? you wallow under the iron heel 
of your masters? 
r will you tear your way by the revolution to a better and happier 
life? Which will you choose? A Gnobr or WORKINGMEN. 
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[Der Klassen Kampf, New York, N. V., Jewish I. W. W., October, 1919, 
- P. 5, col. 3.] 
THE REVOLUTIONARY I. w. W. 
The preamble of the I. W. W. constitution in its last paragraph con- 


tains the following: 

“ Organizing ourselves industrially, we are building the structure of 
the new system within the shell of the old. That is the chief aim of 
the I. W. W. We are not satisfied with ‘a day's wages for a good 
day’s work’; that is impossible. The workers produce all riches and 
are therefore entitled to it. We are going to abolish capitalism, taking 
into our possession the earth and the machinery of production. We do 
not intend to buy it, but to take it. ‘The rich class has seized it, because 
they had the power to control and the brain of the workers the 


ee Grover H. FERRY. 


[Der Klassen Kampf, New York, N. Y., Jewish I; W. W., September, 1919, 
p. 1, cols, 1—4.] 
THE RED WAVE OF REVOLT, 


In every center strikes are the order of the day. It is the dawn of a 


new day, and the red flag of reyolution and freedom has be: to wave. 
Now more than ever the workers of America have taken solve this 
social problem by direct action in an economical struggle the 


capitalistic dicta’ y 

Strike—this is the new solution. This is the forerunner and spreader 
of the great revolution of the proletariat which is to come. 

Only by direct action, strike, general strike, and mass revolt will they 
gain better living conditions. 

Ra than bother with the wasted ngs Oe} electing any candidate 
to 8 or assembly, who betray the laboring class and serve the 
money r the only g left for the workers is direct action on the 
eee battle field, which is the best weapon against the weapon of 
ca 

The time for cheap demands is gone. Now is the time to take posses- 
sion of the earth under the control of the workers. The Presidents 
ministers, Congressmen, Senators, and their agents, they all seek to fool 
the workers, to make compromises, but when the workers will have sense 
enough not to let aaea as be misled and take control of the fields, 
and wood, mg A mills, railroads, etc., the entire production and com- 
merce in their hands, then we would not live in vain on this earth. We 
would all hear the sound of the storm bell of revolution, which reports 
the birth of a new, free, humane society. i 


— 


[A. Felszabadulas, Chicago, En fanarin I. W. W., June 21, 1919, 
p. 3, CO! 4 
The time of idle talk has passed. The time fer action is at hand. 
Let us act. If every one of us will do his share capitalism will He at 
our feet in short order. Poke the flame of dissatisfaction until it 
enyelopes this rotten capitalistic world. 


[Felszabadulas, Chicago, III., Hungarian L W. W., Nov. 22, 1919, 
go. „21 P. 2, 


THE NEGRO AND THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


The Messenger magazine, the So eens of scientific radicalism 
in the world, published by negroes, been carrying on relentless and 
widespread propaganda among negro workers in this country for nearly 
two years. It is being read this month by over 23,000 negro workers 
and a few thousand radical whites. * * * 

Industrially, let the farmers organize farmers’ protective unions. Let 
the lumber workers, molders, masons, plasterers, and other negro workers 
on railroads and in mines organize into unions quietly and unostenta- 
tiously. Be prepared to walk out in concert, every man and woman who 
does any form of work. Let it be known that we are down to plain 
business, free from any foolishness or play. S 

Let every negro in the South begin to work on this program by agi- 
tating for it in the lodges, churches, schools, parios; and home conversa- 
tion, and while at work in factory or field. rite also to us about any 
detail in entering upon this work. If this program is pressed, a year 
from now we can call out of the fields, the factories, and the mines 
between a million and two million n who will initiate the true 
or ot making American a real “land of the free and home of the 

rave. 

Yet the large majority of negro cotton plantation workers are in dire 
poverty on account of the starvation wages receive. What is the 

is the question coming from the mouths of millions of black 
workers, 


The answer is contained in one word—“ strike!” Piteous appeals 
are of no avail. Positive demands enforced by the strike are the only 
things that count, If the rig ot cotton workers were to strike, the 
great cotton mills of England t rely upon the cotton exported from 
the South would be forced to close down. Now, since these cotton mills 
are owned by the capitalists of land, who in turn control Parlia- 
ment, representations would be made immediately to America with a 
view to influencing the action of the Government with respect to the 
cotton strike. When the Negro understands his power to cripple the 
main industry of the South by arresting production, and thereby stop- 
ping the creation of profits, he shall have reached the point where he 
will be able to secure a respectful hearing in the highest court of Amer- 
ican public opinion in gona as well as an attentive audience from 
southern cotton plantation owners in particular. 

The exploiting classes in all parts of the world can appreciate a 
blow in the pocketbook. N. must form cotton workers’ unions and 

resent their demands to the masters of the cotton indusi in. the 

outh. There is no need for fear. Not a sign of cotton can be raised 
without N labor. Southern white capitalists know that Negroes 
can bri) e white bourbon South to its knees by one strike at the 
source of production. So, go to it, 


[The Messenger, New York, May-June, 1919, p. 9.1 
NEGRO MASS MOVEMENT. 


Fourth, and last, negroes must get into the Socialist Party. Politics 
should reflect the economic condition of a people. Socialism is the 
political party of the working people. Now, 99 per cent of the Negroes 
are work people, so they should join the working people’s party. 
The Republican Party. is a party of monopoly, big business, and wealth. 
It represents plutocracy. egro plutoerats should belong to the Repub- 
lican Party, but negro working people should join and support the 


workingmen’s party. That is the Socialist Party in all countries. It 
ore ne race, creed, color, or nationality lines, All are freely welcome 
0 ranks. 


And, Mr. Chairman, in this Messenger, published by radical 
negroes, in last Thanksgiving number it heralded that it did not 
thank God for anything, but on behalf of the toiling masses of 
the world and their achievements it was thankful for the Russian 
revolution, for the German revolution, for the Austrian revolu- 
tion, for the Hungarian revolution, for the Bulgarian revolu- 
tion, for the world unrest, for the titanic strikes sweeping Great 
Britain, France, Italy, the United States, Japan, and every 
country of the world; for the solidarity of labor; for the growth 
of industrial unionism; for the triple alliances of the railway, 
transport, and mine workers in America and England; for the 
radicalism permeating America, giving rise to many of the 
greatest strikes in history, such as the steel strike, the coal 
strike, and the impending railroad strike; for the first successful 
general strike in America, in Seattle, Wash.; for the new 
crowd of negroes asserting by force their equal rights in every 
avenue of life; and for the fact that the sleeping giant—labor— 
has awakened. 

Following such hearing, as is usual in such cases, a member 
of the Judiciary Committee, generally conceded to be one of the 
best lawyers in the House, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Grawam], prepared an antisedition bill, copying from the 
bills before the committee the many sections contained therein 
which appealed to him, which he introduced in the House on 
January 5, 1920, as H. R. 11430. He is an LL. B. of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and an LL. D. of Lafayette College, 
was district attorney of Philadelphia for 27 years, was pro- 
fessor of criminal law in the University of Pennsylvania for 11 
years, and is a lawyer of such eminent ability that in private 
practice could likely command retainers amounting to $100,000, 
This Graham bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
on January 5, 1920, 

On January 10, 1920, the Senate of the United States passed 
the Sterling antisedition bill (S. 3317), which was referred to 
the House Committee on the Judiciary on January 12, 1920. 

On January 12, 1920, the Committee on the Judiciary amended 
the Graham bill (H. R. 11430) to suit its ideas and reported it 
so amended to the House (Rept. No. 536), recommending its 
passage. 

On January 14, 1920, the Committee on the Judiciary reported 
the Sterling bill (S. 8317) amended to conform with the provi- 
sions of the amended Graham bill (Rept. No. 542), recommend- 
ing to the House that it be passed. We all know that this legis- 
lation then met with the approval of the Republican steering 
committee, else these two favorable reports could not have been 
made. Everything was propitious for the immediate passage 
of this measure through the House. The only obstacle was that 
it had to await its turn on the calendar, unless the Committee 
on Rules would grant a resolution making it in order for the 
House to give such proposed legislation immediate considera- 
tion. When the matter came before the chairman of the Rules 
Committee something halted the granting of the expected rule. 
Some of the New York morning newspapers for January 17, 
1920, advised the Congress and the public that on the preceding 
day Mr. Samuel Gompers had stopped the rule and was not 
going to let same be granted, as such legislation would shackle 
organized labor, and that the chairman of the Rules Committee 
had called a hearing on the rule for Thursday, January 22, 1920, 
at which Mr. Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, would appear. On the evening before I had made a 
hurried trip to Providence, R. L, where to an audience of patri- 
otic business men I spoke against anarchy on the night of Janu- 
ary 16, 1920, hence became much interested in these newspaper 
articles while eating early breakfast on the diner out of New 
York the next morning while returning to Washington. 

In the House that day I rose on the floor and called attention 
to what the New York papers said, and let me now quote from 
page 1691 of the Concressronat Recorp for January 17, 1920, 
as follows: 

Let me call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that several 
of the New York newspapers of this morning tell us that the distin- 
guished gentleman from sas [Mr. CAMPBELL], the chairman of the 
great Committee on Rules, has seen fit to deny a rule making in order 
this Graham sedition bill, stating that such action was taken because 
Mr. Samuel Gompers and the American Federation of Labor were against 
this sedition bill and had demanded a hearing on it. Because of what? 
Why was the rule denied and a hearing granted ? Why, if you please? 
Because Mr. Gompers and the American Federation of Labor had asked 
that no rule be granted, but the matter be suspended; and said New 
York newspapers stated that upon such demand of Mr. Samuel Goyon 
and the American Federation of Labor a hearing had been granted on 
the bill for next Thursday. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas r 


‘ase. 
Mr. BLANTON. Did the New York newspapers correctly report my 
friend from Kansas? 
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Mr. CAMPRELL of Kansas. I do not know where the newspapers could 
have gotten that impression. After consulting other members of the 
committee I did fix on next Thursday at 10.30 o'clock to hear both the 
. and the opponents of the measure. 

r. BLANTOX. Did the opponents of the measure include Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. CAMpBELI. of Kansas. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Buanron. This morning’s New York new: rs so report, and I 
have not seen any denial from Mr. Gompers. ore this sedition bill 
was reported the Committee on the Judiciary held exhaustive heart 
on the measure, considering not only the sedition bill introduced by 
me but likewise numerous others. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in the press of the very next day, Sunday, 
January 18, 1920, a long article appeared from Mr, Samuel 
Gompers stating that he and the American Federation of Labor 
would not stand for this antisedition law, and that it must not 
pass. 

Some of us knew that during the week preceding this stoppage 
by Mr. Gompers, the Attorney General of the United States had 
personally stated to the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
that without a new antisedition law it was impossible for him 
to reach a certain class of criminals in the United States, and 
that he needed additional law to break up anarchy in our 
country. 

On Thursday, January 22, 1920, the Rules Committee was 
called to order for this hearing, when Mr. Gompers appeared both 
personally and with his attorney, and, in a crowded chamber, 
where standing room was at such a premium that ladies could 
not find seats, began his fight against an antisedition measure 
designed to free his Government of anarchy and of anarchists. 
When devoting nearly an hour to a general attack against the 
measure, claiming that it denied a free press, and free speech, 
and would shackle labor, and that he appeared not only for or- 
ganized labor but assumed to speak for unorganized labor as well, 
the chairman of the committee asked Mr. Gompers to point out 
the specific paragraph of the bill which denied free speech and 
free press and which shackled labor. Whereupon Mr. Gompers 
became so discomfited he could not answer, but hummed, 
hawed, swallowed, hesitated, gulped, and finally turned to his 
attorney, who pointed out the paragraph relating to force, and 
claimed that because it did not say physical force it would deny 
organized labor the right to use moral force to change the Con- 
stitution, and asserted that the Supreme Court of the United 
States was in effect always ready and willing and anxious to im- 
properly construe laws so as to deprive labor of its lawful 
rights, and would shackle labor if given any opportunity. 

Thereupon the chairman of the great Judiciary Committee of 
the House [Mr. Vorsreap] arose and stated that the committee 
in framing the bill had no intention to deprive any person, or 
combination of persons, of the right to use all moral force pos- 
sible to change the Constitution either in one way or a hundred 
Wass, in accordance with constitutional provisions for its 
changes, or to change any part of the law, through lawful means, 
but only sought by this law to prevent anarchists from over- 
throwing, or seeking to overthrow, this Government by physical 
force and violence, and that if the proposed law was ambiguous 
in any particular, the Committee on the Judiciary, which would 
have charge of it in the House, would see that it was properly 
amended so as to make it clear beyond doubt that physical force 
and violence and not moral force was required, and that the 
guilt of a person should not be left to the Postmaster General or 
any other officer to decide, but that same should be decided by 
proper court trial. 

After which one of the committee again asked Mr. Gompers 
whether after incorporating the amendments promised by the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee safeguarding in every 
way the rights of the press, of public speakers, and of all labor- 
ers he would still oppose a new sedition law. And he promptly 
answered “ Les,“ that he did oppose it, and did not want any 

passed, because it interfered with the aspirations of organized 
labor, 

Simply because the Attorney General did not personally ap- 
pear before said hearing and give Mr. Gompers, and Mr. Gomp- 
ers’s attorney, a chance to interrogate him, and find out the secret 
plans of the Department of Justice to apprehend anarchists, 
members of the Rules Committee publicly condemned the Attor- 
ney General and accused him of getting “ cold feet,” and the af- 
ternoon papers heralded the fact that antisedition legislation was 
killed, and that Mr. Gompers would not permit the rule to. be 
reported. Why, Mr. Chairman, at such a hearing, where their 
rights were vitally affected, did not this committee know that 
in that large crowd many anarchists were likely present? 
Whose interests were most affected? Why should not they come 
to such a hearing? If in the dead hour of midnight, anarchists 
would put a bomb on the doorstep of the Attorney General and 
blow away all of the front of his residence, and take such chances 
in doing it that the one handling the bomb was blown into a 
thousand pieces, why would not they make an attempt to bomb 


the Attorney General while testifying before a committee, soue 
members of which were not his political friends and antagonistiz 
enough against him at least to publicly accuse him of haying 
“cold feet“ with respect to the sacred performance of his duty? 
Would the Attorney General want anarchists who might be pres- 
ent to interrogate him? 

But, Mr. Chairman, within a very short time after said hear- 
ing began the Attorney General sent to the Committee on Rules 
the following communication, embracing the form of the identi- 
cal bill which he desired enacted into law and which he told 
the committee he stood ready to enforce if Congress would 
pass it, and that he would enforce any law which Congress saw 
fit to pass, to wit: 

= fe Piha Sy eves GENERAL, 
Hon. Prip P. CAMPBELL, V 


airman Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. CAMPBELL: I find that public business of pressing 
importance will make it impossible for me to attend the hearing before 
your committee to-morrow morning. I would be glad if you would 
print this letter in the hearings as a statement of my views with 
T to the legislation which you are considering. 

have read with great care both the Sterling bill, passed by the 
Senate, and the Graham bill, reported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House, and feel impelled to say that neither of these bills 
accords with my views as to what the J ation ought to be. : 

In response to a Senate resolution I prepared several months ago 
and transmitted to the Senate the following as a draft of a law which, 
in my view, meets all the requirements of the situation: A 


“ SEDITION. 


“A bill defining sedition, the promoting thereof, providing punishment 
therefor, and for other purposes. 

“ Be it enacted, etc., 

“Whoever, with the intent to levy war against the United States, 
or to cause the change, overthrow, or destruction of the Government 
or of any of the laws or authority thereof, or to cause the overthrow 
or destruction of all forms of law or organized government, or to 
oppose, prevent, hinder, or delay the execution of any law of the 
United States, or the free performance by the United States Govern- 
ment or any one of its officers, agents, or employees of its or his public 
duty, commits, or attempts or threatens to commit, any act of force 
against any person or any property, or any act of terrorism, hate, re- 
venge, or injury against any person or property of any officer, agent, or 
employee of the United States, shall be deemed guilty of sedition, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$10,000, or by imprisonment for a pama not exceeding 20 years, or 
by Doth such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 2, PROMOTING SEDITION.—Whoever makes, displays, writes, 
prints, or circulates, or knowingly aids or abets the making, displaying, 
writing, printing, or circulating of any sign, word, speech, picture, 
design, argument, or teaching which advises, advocates, teaches, or 
justifies any act of sedition as hereinbefore defined, or any act which 
tends to incite sedition as hereinbefore defined, or organizes or assists, 
or fone in the organization of, or becomes or remains a member of, or 
affiliated with, any society or organization, whether the same be formally 
organized or not, which has for its object, in whole or in part, the advis- 
ing, advocating, teaching, or justifying of any act of sedition as herein- 
before defined, or the inciting of ition as hereinbefore defined, shall be 
deemed ilty of promoting sedition, and upon conviction thereof shail 
be punished by a fine of not exceeding $10,000 or by imprisonment ot 
not exceeding 10 years, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 3. ALIENS TO BE DEPORTED,—Any alien who shall be convicted 
under any of the provisions of this act shall, at the expiration of his 
sentence, be taken into custody under the warrant of the rae on of 
Labor and deported in the manner Lape: by the immigration law 
of the United States then in force, and said alien shall forever thereafter 
be e Zeon aran entering the United States or any Territory or 

on thereof. 

“ Sec. 4. DENATURALIZATION AND SUBSEQUENT DEPORTATION.—The con- 
viction under any of the provisions of this act of any naturalized citizen 

deemed cient to authorize the cancellation of his or her 
certificate of naturalization in the manner provided by section 15 of 
the naturalization act of June 29, 1906. It shall be the duty of the 
United States attorney in the district where said naturalized citizen is 
held in custody or resides to institute and conduct such proceedings 
immediately upon the entry of final judgment of conviction. Upon the 
cancellation of the certificate of naturalization the alien shall become 
subject to the provisions of section 3 of this act. 

“Sec. 5. The Department of Justice shall furnish the Secretary of 
Labor such data as will enable him at the proper time to effect the 
3 of those made subject thereto by the provisions of this act.” 

understand that this bill has been introduced in the House by 
sage <P roa Davey, of Ohio (H. R. bp ad 
— 1 N the form which legislation shall take is for the Congress 
exclusively. 

The bill which I have Gated was prepared by me only because re- 
quested so to do by a Senate committee. j 

It is unnecessary for me to add that the Department of Justice stands 
ready to enforce whatever legislation the Congress shall see fit to pass. 

Yours, truly, 
A. MITCHELL PALMER, 
Attorney General, 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, does the 
above look anything like “ cold feet“ with the Attorney General? 
When he sends to the Rules Committee word for word the spe- 
cially prepared fornr of law that he wants passed and which 
he told the chairman of the Rules Committee the preceding 
week that he needed to reach a certain class of criminals to put 
anarchy out of business in the United States, and he tells the 
Rules Committee that he stands ready to enforce any law which 
the Congress sees fit to pass, did he have “cold feet“ or was 
the case of cold feet“ then being suffered by his accuser, who 
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had just been told by the autocratic dictator of Congress, and 
of all legislation—Mr, Samuel Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—that organized labor would not stand 
for such a law and that it must not pass? 

Immediately after the testimony and statement of Samuel 
Gompers the afternoon papers here in Washington stated that 
the antisedition legislation was dead and that the Committee 
on Rules would not grant a rule to make it in order for consider- 
ation by the House. i 

The Committee on Rules can not camouflage this issue. It 
enn not claim that it refused a rule because it did not like the 
Graham bill, or that the Graham bill needed amending, or that 
by granting the rule it would evidence its approval of the 
Graham bill. For every Member of Congress and every person 
acquainted with the rules of the House knows that the province 
and function of a rule from the Committee on Rules merely 
makes the proposed legislation in order for immediate con- 
sideration by the House, and that the Committee on Rules could 
have passed a resolution merely giving the House the right to 
consider and properly perfect this proposed antisedition measure 
into proper and wholesome legislation, and just this, and nothing 
more or less, did the Committee on Rules refuse to do under the 
whip and lash of Samuel Gompers. 

Again, I repeat, that not a single loyal newspaper in this 
whole land has objected to Congress passing a proper antisedi- 
tion bill. The most that loyal newspapers, such as the Dallas 
News and others, have done was to protest against the Post- 
master General or any other individual being empowered to pass 
upon guilt, but that same be left to a court after trial. 

Is it anything out of the usual or astonishing in any way 
that Mr. Samuel Gompers should object to a law that would 
hamper, restrain, or punish anarchists? 

I deny that he represents in any way the 25,000,000 un- 
organized laborers of this land. He and his unions have been 
their worst enemies. Have not he and his unions denominated 
every unorganized laborer in the land a “scab”? Have not he 
and his unions attacked, threatened, bulldozed, beaten, dyna- 
mited, cut, shot, stabbed, brickbatted, rifle-balled, and murdered 
in cold blood the unorganized laborers of the land, and tried in 
every way possible to starve them to death by refusing to work 
with them and by preventing them from getting jobs of any kind 
by which they could make an honest living and earn their daily 
tread? Have Mr. Gompers and his unions ever been guilty of 
a single friendly act toward a single one of the millions of 
unorganized laborers of the land? Ko. 

And now Mr. Gompers would try to hoodwink the farmers, but 
they are too intelligent and have too much sense to be fooled. 
Every farmer knows full well that there is not one single com- 
munity of interest between the farmers and organized labor. 
Every piece of farm utensils, implements, and machinery used 
by farmers has been forced up to the highest maximum top 
notch in price through strikes of unions until for a Studebaker 
wagon that used to cost a farmer $65 he now has to pay $175, 
and the difference has gone into the pockets of unions. Every- 
thing a farmer and his family wear on their bodies has been 
forced up to the highest maximum top notch in price through 
strikes by unions until a suit of clothes which the farmer used to 
buy for from $15 to 820 he now has to pay from $60 to $75 for, 
and most of the difference has gone into the pockets of unions. 
Every farmer knows that every product of the farm, in the 
planting, cultivating, and raising of which he and his wife 
and hard-working little children labor from early morning until 
late at night, has been forced down to the lowest possible mini- 
mum by unions, because they are all consumers and want all 
food products at the lowest price possible, and the farmers know 
the record of Mr. Gompers and his unions in attempting to keep 
down the price of the products of the farm. As said above, there 
is no community of interests between them. But there is a 
community of interests between the farmers and all of the busi- 
ness Men in the towns, and the business men, through their 
organized chambers of commerce, are cooperating with the farm- 
ers, and when they get finally waked up thoroughly and get 
into action they are going to make Mr. Gompers and the power 
of his autocratic, anarchistic, grasping, labor-union leaders, who 
have been misrepresenting the hundreds of thousands of loyal, 
patriotie, deserving, but overly credulous union laborers of our 
land, look like 30 cents, and the farmers and business men of 
this country, aided and abetted by the loyal, patriotic union 
laborers, are going to commence electing their officers—their 
Presidents, their governors, their Senators, their Congressmen, 
their legislators, and all State and county oflicers—and the 
publie officials who have permitted Mr. Gompers to rule them are 
going to have a helliver time getting back into their jobs again. 

And I now warn this Republican Rules Committee and this 
Republican House of Representatives that the people of the 


United States are going to hold you responsible for bowing to 
the command of Samuel Gompers and permitting him to control 
legislation in this Congress so vitally needed by the people, and 
they are going to punish you by taking the reins of power in this 
House and Senate away from you in the next election. 

Let me again recite a part of the war record of Mr. Gompers 
and his union-labor leaders: ; 

(1) Mr. Gompers got members of union labor exempted from 
the draft. 

(2) He helped to put the cost-plus 10 per cent profit provi- 
sión in war contracts, by which the Government was swindled 
out of hundreds of millions of dollars, and saw-and-hammer 
men with union cards were paid as high as $15 per day for 
doing little or nothing. 

(3) When it was proposed in giving the 240,000 Govern- 
ment employees drawing salaries up to $2,500 per annum a 
bonus of $120, that they should work eight instead of only seven 
hours per day, Mr. Gompers said that to make them work eight 
hours was damnable,” and by threats of marching on the Cap- 
itol and of having the employees walk out and leave the Goy- 


‘ernment helpless in war time, he forced the President to yeto 


the law, and the clerks continued to work only seven hours, 
although drawing the $120 bonus, and later the $240 bonus, 
which Mr. Gompers forced from Congress. These employees 
get 30 days vacation each year on full pay, 30 days additional 
on doctor’s certificate on full pay, all 52 Sundays, all holidays, 
half of each Saturday during the three summer months, and all 
special occasions so numerous in Washington, besides working 
in comfortable buildings, under pleasant surroundings, getting 
their pay in cash twice a month, enjoying all the free pleasure 
provided for them here—the parks, the swimming pools, the 
tennis, polo, and cricket grounds, the horseback-riding paths, 
the many public buildings of interest, the National Zoological 
Park, the museums, the lovely Congressional Library, the fine 
churches, the splendid theaters, and the miles and miles of paved 
Streets, which have been half built with the money of the people 
of the United States. And all the while we had 2,000,000 
soldiers in foreign lands, working sometimes 24 hours out of 
the 24 for $33 per month, when a falter meant court-martial and 
dishonorable death by shooting against a brick wall, facing 
death in trenches knee-deep with mud, cootie infested, and who 
on return to their native land, victorious, received only a paltry 
$60 bonus, and not one word has Samuel Gompers ever said to 
a Republican Congress to do one single thing for them, ‘a 
returned victorious army. 

(4) That during war time, from April 6, 1917, until Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, Mr. Gompers permitted 6,000 strikes in the United 
States, of an average duration of 18 days each, and in many 
instances the President had to command the men to return to 
work by threats. 

(5) Mr. Gompers permitted the four railroad brotherhoods 
during war through death threats of murdering the indus- 
trial life of this Nation, by tying up every railroad so tight it 
could not run, which meant defeat of the war to the United 
States and our allies, to force Director McAdoo to hand over 
to them $754,000,000 in cold cash, and then later permitted 
them through such threats to force Director Hines to hand over 
to them $67,000,000 more in cold cash, and has lately permitted 
them to force Director Hines to hand over more millions in cold 
cash, with promise of still more, and has forced a law that 
makes all these raises permanent to be passed by the House and 
now held up in the Senate, and has threatened a revolution if 
Congress protects the people by passing an antistrike provision 
in the railroad bill. 

(6) When Gen. Crowder told Congress that it was unneces- 
sary to draft the 18-year-old boys, as he had 21,000,000 able- 
bodied grown men from which to pick only 2,300,000 needed 
soldiers, and that he was going to make all men, union and non- 
union alike, either work or fight, it was Mr. Samuel Gompers 
who stopped the proceedings and said that the “ work or fight” 
order should not apply to union labor, as union labor would not 
stand for it, but would cause a revolution if it were attempted. 
And Gen. Crowder had to change his plans, and in bowing to 
Mr. Gompers Congress drafted 670,000 18-year-old boys, but, 
thank God, some of us forced Congress to put them in college, 
and they were not needed and did not have to go to the trenches 
of France, where Mr. Gompers tried to force them to go. 

(7) Notwithstanding that in his book W. Z. Foster preached 
the overthrow of this Government by force and violence, and 
advised the anarchists of this country that the way to do it was 
to “bore from within,” and to accomplish it through the labor 
unions of this country by first getting under control the con- 
stabulary, having all peace officers, policemen, and firemen join 
unions, and in this way get the Government under control, by 
taking charge of it through force and violence. Mr. Samuel 
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Gompers selected this anarchist, W. Z. Foster, to conduct the 
steel strike and put him in charge of it. A steel strike, when 
some of the steel workers were getting as high as $40 a day. 
And then he helped with the coal strike, whereby every man, 
woman, and child was discomforted and caused to suffer. And 
Mr. Gompers criticized the court for granting an injunction, 
denounced our courts, and denounced the President, claiming 
that he was promised that the Lever law would not apply to his 
unions, but that unions should be exempt, but every other of the 
110,000,000 people should be affected by it. And he again 
threatened revolution and a disregard for and disobedience to 
law of the land. 

(8) And when the anarchist, W. Z. Foster, did carry out his 
program by “boring from within,’ and having the policemen 
join and strike, when the Boston police turned Boston over to 
thugs, and in one night $300,000 worth of property was destroyed, 
and women were attacked, and many crimes committed, it was 
Mr. Gompers who defended the police and tried to defeat Gov. 
Coolidge, who stood for law and order. And it was Mr. Gompers 
who threatened Congress time and again when we passed the two 
measures preventing policemen and firemen in the District of 
Columbia from joining the American Federation of Labor or any 
other strike organization. 

(9) It was Mr. Gompers who sat on the platform with Mrs. 
Rene Mooney, wife of the convicted bomb-throwing anarchist of 
California, at the Atlantic City convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and helped to applaud Secretary of Labor W. B. 
Wilson when he said that he and the Government was doing 
much to free Mooney, and was not done yet, but still trying to 
free him. And after the President removed Frederick C. Howe 
from Secretary Wilson’s employ because Howe had helped thou- 
sands of anarchists to escape, it was Mr. Gompers who helped 
to put said Howe in charge of the Plumb Plan League, which is 
now robbing the union laborers of the country out of at least 
$10,000,000. 

(10) It was Samuel Gompers who helped the McNamaras in 
California and again helped the anarchist Mooney. 

(11) It was Samuel Gompers who led the parade of the 
American Federation of Labor from Atlantic City in its historic 
march on the Capitol, on last Flag Day, protesting against the 
Constitution, and threatening that unless the union laborers got 
their beer and wine there would be a revolution, and concerning 
which all union men and women in Washington who refused to 
march in said liquor parade were fined $5 by their unions. 

Mr. Chairman and colleagues, the above fairly illustrates what 
Mr. Samuel Gompers means by moral force and by labor being 
shackled. > 

Now, let me insert the Graham bill and my own bill so that 
the American people may say whether or not they present suffi- 
cient skeleton outline that by proper amendments by the House 
could be made into a proper antisedition law. 

The following is the Graham bill: 

A bill (II. R. 11430) to ponen offenses against the existence of the 
Government of the United States, and for other purposes, 


Be it enacted, etc., That whoever incites, sets on foot, assists, or 
engages in any insurrection or rebellion against the United States or the 
authority or laws thereof, or whoever sets on foot or assists or engages 
in the use of force or violence, with intent to destroy or cause to be 
destroyed, or change or cause to be changed, or to overthrow or cause 
to be overthrown the Government of the United States, and the death 
of any person or persons is caused or results directly therefrom, shall be 
guilty of a felony, and on conviction shall be punished by death, or 
shall be imprisoned not more than 20 years or fined not more than 
815 or both, and shall forever be debarred from holding office under 
he United States: Provided, however, That the death nalty shall 
not be imposed unless recommended in the verdict of the jury. If two 
or more persons conspire to commit any offense defined in this section 
they shell each be subject to the punishment provided in this section 
for such offense. 

Sec. 2. That whoever incites or sets on foot or assists or engages in 
the use of force or violence with intent to destroy or cause to be 
destroyed, or a or cause to be changed, or to overthrow or cause 
to be overthrown the Government of the United States, and death does 
not result, shall, on conviction, be imprisoned not more than 20 years 
or fined not more than $20,000, or both. If two or more persons con- 
spire to commit any offense defined in this section they l each be 
subject to the punishment provided in this section for such offense. 

Sec. 3. That no person orally or by writing, printing, or the use 
of any sign, symbol, 1 caricature, or otherwise teach, incite, 
advocate, prone, or advise, or aid, abet, or encourage forcible resistance 
to or forcible destruction of the Government of the United States, its 
Constitution, laws, and authority, or the governments of the several 
States, all or any of them, or the existence of constituted government 
generally, or orally or by writing, printing, or the use of any sign, 
symbol, picture, caricature, or otherwise teach, incite, advocate, propose, 
or advi aid, abet, encourage, or defend the destruction of human life 
or the injury of any human being or the inj or destruction of public 
or private property as a means of changing the Constitution, laws, or 
Government of the United States or defeating the authority thereof. 

Sec. 4. That no person shall write or knowingly print, publish, edit, 
issue, circulate, distribute, transport by express or otherwise, display, 
or sell any book, pamphlet, newspaper, document, handbill, poster, or 
printed, written, or pictorial matter of any kind or form wherein or 
whereby the overthrow or change of the Government of the United 
States or the Constitution, laws, and authority thereof by force or 
violence or by levying war against the same or by resistance to or 
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rebellion against the execution of any law of the United States by force 
or violence is incited, suggested, taught, advoca or advised. 

Sec. 5. That no person shall display or exhibit at any meeting or 
parade, or in any other place, any flag or banner as a symbol of 
anarchy, or of any of the purposes forbidden in this act, and the dis- 
play or exhibition of such flag or banner in any meeting or parade shall 

prima facie evidence that it is so displayed and exhibited as such 
symbol, and no person shall display or exhibit at any meeting, gathering, 
or parade, or in any other public place, any flag, banner, emblem, picture, 
motto, or device which tends to incite or indicates a purpose to over- 
throw, by violence or by physical injury to person or property, the 
Government of the United States, or all government, or to overthrow, 
change, or defeat the Constitution of the United States and the laws 
and authority thereof. 

Sec. 6. That every book, magazine, newspaper, document, handbill, 
poster, or written, pictorial, or printed matter, memorandum, sign, 
symbol, or communication of any form wherein or whereby the over“ 
throw of the Government of the United States by Foree or violence, or 
resistance to or rebellion against the authority of the Government or 
the overthrow, change, or defeat of Constitution of the United States, 
or the laws or e thereof by force or violence, is advocated, 
advised, or incited, or wherein or whereby the use of force or violence 
or physical injury to or the seizure or destruction of persons or prop- 
erty is advocated, advised, defended, or incited as a means toward the 
accomplishment of industrial, economic, social, or political change, or 
wherein or whereby an appen is made to racial prejudice the intended 
or probable result of which appeal is to cause rioting or the resort to 
force and violence within the United States or any place yan. ge to the 
jurisdiction thereof, is hereby declared to be nonmailable, and the same 
shall not be deposited in any post office for mailing or be conveyed iu 
the mails or delivered from any post office or by any letter carrier: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be so sonetrnet as to authorize any 
person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, dul 
thereto, or other person, upon a search warrant authori 
open any letter not addressed to himself. 

Sec. 7. That no person shall import or cause to be imported into the 
United States, or any place subject to its jurisdiction, any matter de- 
clared in this act to nonmailable and not transportable, or to trans- 
port or cause to be transported any such matter from one State in 
1 or into any place subject to the jurisdiction of the United 

eS, 

Sec. 8. That no person shall 83 use or attempt to use the 
mails or the Postal Service of the United States, or knowingly transport 
or attempt to transport by express or otherwise, by public or private 
conveyance, any matter declared by sections 6 and 7 of this act to be 
nonmailable and not transportable, 

Sec. 9. That any association, gathering, assembly, society, or corpo- 
ration which seeks, directly or indirectly, by force or violence, or by in- 

ury to or destruction of human beings, or public or private property, to 
ring about a change in the Constitution or laws or authority of ‘the 
Government of the United States, or of any State thereof, or of all 
forms of organized government, or which teaches, advises, proposes, 
threatens, or defends the unlawful use of force or violence in any form 
to bring about any such result, or which bee = da to prosecute or pursue 
such purpose, is hereby declared to be unlawfu 

Sec. 10. That no person shall act as an officer of any such unlawful 
association, or, knowing the object, purpose, teaching, or doctrines of 
such unlawful association, become a member thereof or become affiliated 
therewith, or continue to be a member thereof or affiliated therewith, or 
contribute any money or other thing of value thereto or to anyone for 
its use, or rent any room, building, or place for the use of said unlawful 
association, or permit the occupation by such unlawful association or 
any committee or branch thereof of any room, building, or other place 
voder Ey paneon or 3 i ia 

EC. A t the giving, loaning, or promising of anything of value 
to any such Fe association shall constitute affiliation with such 
unlawful association; and the giving, loaning, or promising of any- 
thing of value to any person or partnership or unlawful association 
engaged in advertising, teaching, advocating, or defending any of the 

gs the teaching, advocacy, or defense of which is forbidden in this 
act shall be prima facie evidence of teaching, advocating, or defending 
said forbidden things against the person so giving, promising, or loan- 
ing anything of value as aforesaid. 

Src. 12. That any alien convicted under any of the provisions of 
this act after serving his sentence shall be taken into custody and be 
deported under the imm tion laws of the United States then in 
force. Any person convicted under this act who has declared his in- 
tentions of becoming a citizen but has not been naturalized shall be 
forever 8 to citizenship, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to institute proceedings to cause his petition and declaration 
of intention to be dismissed and annulled and all court proceedings in 
his case quashed and to furnish to the Secretary of Labor such data as 
to enable him to cause such person to be deported under the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States then in force. The conviction of any 
person who is a naturalized ci of the United States of any of the 
things forbidden in this act shall be sufficient to authorize the cancel- 
lation of his or her certificate of naturalization in the manner provided 
by the naturalization laws of the United States then in force. It shall 
be the duty of the Attorney General to institute proceedings and con- 
duet the same to a final judgment immediately after conviction and 
sentence of the naturalized citizen aforesaid. Every alien deported 
under this act is hereby forbidden to again enter the United States or 
any Territory or possession thereof. It shall be the doy of the At- 
torney General of the United States to enforce this provision against 
all deported aliens returning to the United States as aforesaid. 

Sec. 13. That in any investigation or eee for any of the 
offenses si ed in this act no person shall be excused from attending 
or testif: or deposing, or from producing any book, paper, document, 
or other evidence on the ground that the testimony or evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, required of him may tend to incriminate him or 
subject him to penalty of forfeiture; but no natural person shall be 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter, or thing as to which in obedience to a 
apena and under oath he may so testify or in obedience to a subpena 
shall produce evidence, documentary or otherwise. But no person shall 
be — 2 t from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in 
so ying. 

Sec. 14. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this 
act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent juris- 
diction to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or in- 
validate the remainder thereof, but shall be confined in its operation 
to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in 
the controversy in which such Judgment shall have been rendered. 


authorized 
by law, to 
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„+ See, 15.-That section 5334 of the Revised Statutes, section 4, act of 
March 4, 1909 (vol. 35, Stat. L., p. 1088), be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. Any offenses heretofore committed in violation of said sec- 
tion 5334 and all cases pending thereunder may be prosecuted and 

ed in the same manner and with the same 


voting thereafter and holding any office of profit, honor, or trust under 

the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, both the Rules Committee and the Congress 
knows that the above bill could have been amended in any par- 
ticular by the House while considering same, if only the Rules 
Committee had made it in order by a rule. 

The following is the bill introduced by me seyeral months be- 
fore the Graham bill was introduced, mine being introduced on 
October 28, 1919, to wit: 

A bill (H. R. 10235) to safeguard the transmission of interstate traffic 
and United States mails, to punish unlawful conspiracies, to protect 
citizens in their right to labor and to punish unlawful interference 
therewith, and to prohibit and punish certain seditious acts against 
the Government of the United States, and to prohibit the use of mails 
in furtherance of such acts, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for two or more persons 
to enter into any combination or agreement (1) to prevent, hinder, or 
restrain any other person from — and engaging in work of any 
kind for railroads or boats carrying United.States mails or engaged in 
interstate traffic; or (2) to prevent, hinder, or restrain the movement 
of United States mail, or o ms or commodities in boats or over 
lines of railroad engaged in interstate traffic; or (3) to prevents hinder, 
or restrain the movement of trains or boats yet pa United States mails 
or trains on railroads engaged in interstate traffic. Persons so combin- 
ing and agreeing shall be deemed lty of a conspiracy and shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 and by imprisonment not exceed- 
ng two years: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to deny 
to employees the right to quit work at their option, after giving 30 days’ 
notice of such intention. 

Suc. 2. That it shall be unlawful for two or more persons to enter 
into any combination or . (1) to prevent, hinder, or restrain 
any other person from seeking and engaging in work connected with the 
mining of coal, upon which the public or railroads and boats engaged 
in carrying the United States mail rely for fuel; or (2) to prevent, 
hinder, or restrain the movement of such coal. Persons so combining 
and ey shall be deemed ef of a conspiracy and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $5, and by imprisonment not exceeding 
two years: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to deny 
employees the right to quit work at their option after giving 30 days’ 
notice of such intention. 

Src, 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person (1) to advocate or 
advise the overthrow, or to write, or knowingly to print, publish, utter, 
sell, or distribute any document, book or circular, paper, journal, or 
other written or printed communication, in or by which there is advised 
the overthrow, by force or violence, of the Government of the United 
States; or (2) to adyocate resistance by force or violence to the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States, or by force or violence 
to prevent, hinder, or delay or attempt to prevent, hinder, or delay the 
execution of any law of the United States; (3) to display or exhibit any 
flag, banner, or emblem intended to promote or incite the overthrow, by 
force or violence, the Government of the United States, or resistance to 
its laws; (4) to transmit or attempt to transmit through the United 
States mails any of the seditious communications mentioned herein, all 
of which are declared to be nonmailable ; (5) to import or cause to be 
imported into the United States any matter declared to be nonmailable. 
That any peran Who shall violate any of the provins of section 3 of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of ition and punished by a fine not 
exceeding 5 89 — and by imprisonment not exceeding 20 years, and if 
an alien, shall be, upon the expiration of sentence, deported from and 
forever barred from reentering the United States. 

All laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act are, to the extent of 
such conflict, hereby repealed, this act being cumulative. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I leave it up to the American people to 
decide whether a Republican Committee on Rules, and a Repub- 
lican Congress, and a Republican steering committee has per- 
mitted Samuel Gompers to dictate to it, and to obey his com- 
mands, and keep back wholesome and needed legislation in the 
interests of active anarchists of this country who are seeking 
to overthrow this Government by force and violence. It is only 
through the CoNGresstonAL Recorp that the people may get the 
facts, for no other publication in the country will dare to publish 
same, as they would be boycotted and ruined. Does the Repub- 
lican Party longer deserve to retain the power of government 
or to control legislation in Congress? This is for the American 
people to decide. 

The newspapers reported that I said I hoped that the Repub- 
licans would be successful in the next election. That is as near 
as they ever come to reporting me truthfully. This is what I 
said: I said that if the Democrats lay down on this proposition, 
and if they did not take a stand on this question, which is pure 
Americanism, and if the Republican Party did take a stand on 
it, and if they did put up a man in favor of Americanism, I 
hoped they would give us a licking because we deserved it. 
Such a licking would do us good. That is what I said. But 
the Republicans have fallen down, and the American people are 
going to help us Democrats give you a licking when election 
time comes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURKE. I ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 


LIX——140 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? : 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the time has been fixed by the 
House and is under the control of the gentleman from South 
Carolina and myself. F 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
BYRNES] is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. How much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 26 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield 26 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it has never been my habit or custom to appear 
either as an apologist or a defender of estimates submitted from 
the executive departments to Congress for appropriations for 
the ensuing fiscal year. My attitude in that respect, speaking 
generally, has been more in the way of criticism than commenda- 
tion, although I do realize, and I think this bill shows, that there 
are many instances in which the estimates are fairly and prop- 
erly made out and based upon the actual needs of the depart- 
ment for which the appropriation is asked. But we all know 
that there has grown up in the departments, or at least in many 
of the departments and in many of the bureaus in the depart- 
ments, a habit or custom of estimating for more money than is 
actually needed for the next fiscal year, with the idea that when 
the estimates reach Congress, Congress will reduce them, and 
that possibly in the reduction they will get just about what 
they need. That habit or custom is not of recent origin. It has 
not grown up in the last few years, but it is a custom that has 


obtained for many years in the past, both under Democratic and - 


Republican administrations. As I have had occasion heretofore 
to say, to my mind it presents one of the strongest reasons for 
the establishment of a budget system, so that there may be some 
one in the executive departments who is charged with the direct 
responsibility of revising the estimates and seeing that they are 
reduced as much as possible before they are sent to Congress for 
final action. A budget bill passed the House last October, and 
it is to be most sincerely hoped that the Senate will stop fiddling 
on the peace proposition, get down to business and ratify the 
peace treaty with such compromises as can be agreed on, and 
then get busy on this and other domestic problems which should 
be solved without delay. 

I have said that in some cases estimates are submitted based 
upon the actual needs of the department, and the appropriations 
in this bill bear me out in that statement. 

This bill carries over $88,500,000 by way of direct appro- 
priation and over $11,000,000 of reappropriations, making a 
total in appropriations and reappropriations of just about 
$100,000,000. It is by far the largest deficiency bill that was 
ever enacted by Congress or presented to Congress in peace 
times. I dare say that I would not be missing the mark if I 
said it was three or four times larger than any other deficiency 
bill ever presented to Congress in peace times. But it is 
entirely fair and proper to say that the size of this bill is 
largely brought about by certain expenditures made necessary 
on account of the war. In other words, the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance and the Vocational Board have aggregate ap- 
propriations in this bill amounting to $67,000,000. Now, when 
the sundry civil appropriation bill and the other bills were 


passed by this Congress last spring and summer the gentle- 


man from Iowa [Mr. GooD], and the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Moxprz] in particular, had a great deal to say about 
the reductions that had been made in the estimates submitted 
by the executive department, and their speeches were heralded 
all oyer the country as an evidence of the fact that the Repub- 
lican Party had entered upon an era of economy and was 
reducing the estimates submitted by the Democratic adminis- 
tration. There were heavy cuts in the estimates. There are 
always heavy cuts in the estimates. It has been so during the 
entire history of Congress, that estimates are never submitted 
to Congress without being very greatly reduced by Congress 
in the making of the actual appropriations. But I had occasion 
to say then that many of these cuts were being made for the 
sole purpose of making a record for economy at that particular 
time, that many governmental activities were being cut to a 
point which gentiemen knew would deprive them of the money 
necessary to run them during the fiscal year, and that later 
on it would be necessary in deficiency bills to provide the 
money which they had failed to appropriate. I said then that 
it was my purpose later on, as these deficiency bills came before 
the House, to point out the truth of the assertion which I made 
at that time. 
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Now, what does this bill do? It carries $55,000,000 for the 
pay of military and naval compensation in the War Risk 
Bureau. The estimates submitted for 1920, original and sup- 
plemental, were $71,473,000; but what did the committee do? 
In spite of the fact that this was recognized as a necessary 
sum and that the director on coming before the committee 
insisted that even this estimate was not sufficient, they delib- 
erately cut those estimates and appropriated $50,000,000, or 
more than $21,000,000 less than the estimates at that time. 
Then they came before the House and the country and pointed 
to this reduction ef $21,000,000 as a part of the evidence of the 
economy which they were practicing. Later on there was an 
estimate of $30,000,000, which was appropriated for in a 
deficiency bill. Now, here in less than seven months after that 
bill was passed cutting the estimates $21,000,000 Congress is 
compelled to appropriate not $21,000,000 but $55,000,000 to 
take care of the military and nayal compensation to be paid 
by the War Risk Bureau. I am not criticizing the amount. I 
am not undertaking to criticize anybody for extravagance in 
making that appropriation, because it is clearly necessary. 
But what I do wish to do is to call attention to the fact that 
the majority party in this House took credit last summer for 
having saved, as they said, over $21,000,000 on these estimates 
alone, and here in less than seven months from the beginning 
of the fiscal year we are required to ‘appropriate $55,000,000 
more. 

But that is not all. The Public Health Service, for the care 
of the war-risk patients, is given in this bill an appropriation 
of four and a half million dollars. There were estimates last 
year for this fiscal year of $7,867,980. The committee last sum- 
mer cut that estimate to $4,000,000, or $3,857,000 less than the 
estimates. 

And now after a little more than half the fiscal year is gone 
Congress is called on to appropriate not only $3,857,000, which 
they deliberately cut out of the estimates last summer, but more 
than that, namely, $4,500,000. | 

Yet the majority party last summer, on the floor of this 
House, and in speeches heralded over the country, took credit 
for. $3,857,000 which they said they had saved to the Treasury 
of the United States in this item alone. 

But that is not all, Mr. Chairman. The Vocational Board for 
Training and Rehabilitating Soldiers has an appropriation of 
$12,000,000 in this bill. The estimates for 1920 were $21,000,000. 
There was appropriated in the sundry civil bill and in deficiency 
bills $13,000,000 and $6,000,000 by way ofa special act. In other 
words, the committee last spring and summer, for the purpose of 
making this record or false show of economy before the people, 
deliberately cut the estimates submitted by the Vocational 
Board for Rehabilitation of Soldiers in the sum of $8,000,000. 
As I predicted at the time, they are now called on, when only a 
little more than half of the fiscal year has passed, to appropriate 
$12,000,000 to help to take care of this splendid service in be- 
half of the disabled soldiers and make up for the reduction of 
estimates when the sundry civil bill was passed. But last sum- 
mer they took credit before the country for having saved 
$8,000,000 as a matter of economy. 

Now, this bill undertakes to cut the amount of the estimates 
submitted by the Director of War Risk Insurance $62,750,530, a 
reduction of over $7,000,000. The chairman of this great com- 
mittee will not tell you that he is absolutely sure and certain 
that the $7,000,000 will not be required between now and July 1. 
He will not tell you that he is absolutely certain that it will 
not be necessary to make a still further appropriation for them 
in another deficiency bill. But he will tell you that inasmuch 
as a deficiency bill can be passed between now and July 1, if 
they need more money, that it can be taken care of. The same 
is true of the Vocational Board for the Rehabilitation of 
Soldiers. 

I am not complaining. Sometimes, gentlemen, a deficiency is 
a good thing; in a majority of cases a deficiency is a good thing. 
I mean by that that it is not always the best policy to give an 
administration or an executive department all that it needs 
because if you cut the appropriation close they will do more to 
hold down the expenses than if they had a fat pocketbook from 
which to draw. 

The reason that I call your attention to this is that the ma- 
jority will claim credit for having reduced the estimates to some- 
thing like $29,000,000, whereas a part of this reduction was 
counted in last spring and heralded over the country as eyi- 
dence of the economy of the majority party. 

There is a further reduction in this bill of a million dollars 
from the $2,000,000 submitted for the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law. In addition to that, as evidence of what I said 
at the outset, that there are always some officers of the exec- 
utive departments who will come and assist Congress in arriy- 


ing at the very lowest figures necessary for expenses, there is 
a cut or saving of a million dollars in this bill in the appro- 
priation for temporary clerical service in the Postal Service 
at the suggestion of Mr. Koons, the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, who said that if they would give him other estimates 
he could get along with this reduction. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, for I want to yield back some 
of my time, I desire to refer for a moment to some remarks 
submitted the other day by my friend the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson] in reference to hospitals. 

I am satisfied that the gentleman from South Dakota, whom 
we admire and honor not only as a Member of this House but 
as a distinguished soldier in the war, would never have made 
that speech if he had taken the time, as he should have done, to 
read the evidence taken before the subcommittee in the prepara- 
tion of this bill. The gentleman, as I recall, stated that the 
Secretary of the Treasury had not spent any of the money that 
was appropriated March 3, 1919, which, as I recall, was $750,000; 
that he had been neglectful of the soldiers in making proper 
preparation for their reception in hospitals. If he had read the 
evidence, he would have seen that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has taken over 20 of the Army hospitals, 17 of which are in 
active operation. Dr. Stimpson, who appeared for the Public 
Health Service, said that it was their purpose to take over 
other Army hospitals as soon as they are available. This bill 
carries $500,000 to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to put 
these 17 hospitals in proper condition for the use of the sol- 
diers. He has already spent $750,000, or it is obligated, and 
this is a deficiency to assist him in taking care of the soldiers 
in the hospitals, 

The gentleman from South Dakota is asking too much when 
he criticizes so harshly the Secretary of the Treasury and Dr. 
Blue, the Surgeon General, because it was impossible for these 
hospitals to be taken over and instantly put into proper shape. 
The very fact that the House is now providing $500,000 to com- 
plete these 17 hospitals shows that it was due to lack of appro- 
priation and not to any want of anxiety on the part of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of the Bureau of 
Public Health to put these hospitals in proper shape. In addi- 
tion to that the Secretary of the Treasury asked your committee 
for $500,000, which it was stated was to be used for unknown 
projects, because, he said, as will appear in the hearings, that 
it was the purpose to take over these Army hospitals just as 
rapidly as they are available, and he wanted on hand a sufli- 
cient amount of money so that he could make proper repairs 
and put them in suitable condition for the patients. ‘That sum 
has been denied him. I dare say, when he takes over those addi- 
tional hospitals and sends, as he will have to do, these war-risk 
patients to them in order to provide medical treatment, possibly 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] or some other 
gentleman will rise and complain because the Secretary of the 
Treasury has not put them in proper shape and condition, when 
the truth of the matter will be that it is because this bill fails 
to carry the necessary sum for that purpose. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for 28 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Ch I thank the gentleman from 
South Carolina. In 28 minutes it will be impossible to give 
more than a general idea of the provisions carried in this bill. 
The subcommittee on deficiencies conducted extensive hearings, 
going into all of the estimated requirements for deficiencies. 
The total amount estimated was $117,662,511.87. The bill car- 
ries $88,684,32414. There is a reduction in the estimates there 
of 529, 145,669.73. I was particularly interested in what the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brxs] had to say with regard 
to the claim made for these reductions. If the gentleman will ex- 
amine the sundry civil appropriation bill that passed the House 
in the last Congress, when his party was in power, he will find 
that it carried for the Bureau of War Risk Insurance $50,000,000, 
which was $20,000,000 in excess of the original estimate. When 
the present Congress was convened and the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill was reported out and passed, it carried the same 
amount. There was no time given, as the gentleman well knows, 
to go into details at all, except in those cases where the depart- 
ments claimed the amount carried in the previous bill was alto- 
gether inadequate, and that the reduction made in the last Con- 
gress would not permit the department to function in a healthy 
way. Since that time we have already appropriated for the 
Bureau of War Risk $30,000,000 in addition to the amount car- 
ried in the sundry civil act, and this bill carries $55,000,000 more. 
The gentleman knows and well knows that with a service like 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, a new service, no one, I do 
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not care what his politics are or what his study has been, can tell 
us within reason what the service will cost. So, too, with the 
Public Health Service. Here is a new service that we can tell 
nothing about except by experience, and the policy of the com- 
mittee has been, and I assumed it was the unanimous policy of 
the Committee on Appropriations, that on those things where 
we can not tell by past experience what the requirements will 
be, we hold down the appropriations so that we will not appro- 
priate enough to leave a balance unexpended at the end of the 
year and thus invite extravagance. 

It seems to me that that is the business way to doit. It has 
been the policy of the committee in the past Congress, with re- 
gard to items of this kind, and I commend it, and I commend 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in the last 
Congress for his attitude upon that subject, and in accepting the 
present policy we have simply followed in that respect what we 
found was a good business policy. 

Let us take the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and examine it, 
because of the amount carried in the bill more than half is 
for that bureau. There are beneficiaries in the bureau to-day, 
total permanent disability beneficiaries, to the number of 960. 
There are permanent partial disabilities numbering 1,017. There 
are temporary total disabilities to the number of 36,556, and 
temporary partial disabilities of 38,436. The total is 86,122 
soldiers who are drawing compensation. That has been increas- 
ing. The increase has been steady, and no committee and no 
Congress could tell exactly what the requirements would be. 
For example, on the 4th day of August last the total bene- 
ficiaries in the bureau were 36,684. On the 6th day of Septem- 
ber the number had increased to 47,785. On the 7th of October 
it had increased to 61,129; on the 3d of November to 71,223; 
on the 3d of December to 79,778; and on the Sth of January of 
this year it totaled 87,885. Besides that, there are 39,000 bene- 
ficiaries who are drawing death claims under the act. In 
considering the amount that we should report out in the bill for 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance we took into consideration the 


fact that it would require for those who were entitled to the 


benefits under the retroactive features of the State law about 
$36,000,000. 

There was on hand on January 3, 1920, $19,694,076.67 plus the 
$30,000,000 that we appropriated just before the holiday recess, 
making the total available cash for the bureau of over $49,000,- 
000. It is estimated that it will take to discharge the retro- 
active obligations of the recent law $36,000,000, leaving the 
balance on January 3 of $13,604,000. To this we have added by 
this bill $55,000,000, which, if appropriated, will give to the 
bureau, in addition to the $36,000,000 for discharging the obli- 
gations created by the retroactive provisions of the Sweet law, 
$68,604,000 with which to pay the compensation to our discharged 


soldiers. It has been estimated that it will require about 


$11,000,000 a month to discharge the bureau's obligations. 
Therefore the amount the committee has appropriated is $2,000,- 
000 and more in excess of the total estimated requirements, 
basing those requirements upon the number that are now bene- 
ficiaries of the war-risk insurance. The matter was gone into 
carefully. We are not attempting to camouflage anything in 
regard to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Congress has 
enacted a law fixing the amount of compensation to which every 
discharged soldier is entitled, and Congress has provided the 
machinery by which these discharged soldiers can go to the 
Government and establish their claims. Every dollar due to 
the discharged soldier and every death claim ought to be paid 
and paid promptly, and I believe that the bill carries an amount 
which will enable the Director of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance to pay these claims promptly, and if there are no in- 
creases from this on there will be more than enough to pay all 
the obligations that are likely to be presented by July 1. It 
was understood, thoroughly thrashed out before the committee, 
that inasmuch as we always have a deficiency bill at the end of 
the year to take care of those things which must be taken care 
of by the 1st of July, if there was any deficiency in this matter, 
that it could then be taken care of. 

Take, now, the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The 
sundry civil bill carried $8,000,000. We have since that time 
made two appropriations. Here again no one can tell how many 
persons will apply to the board for training. The recent act 
of Congress, which increased the pay for subsistence to those 
men who do apply and are accepted for training, has had the 
effect of very Jargely increasing the number of applications to 
the board. For example, there were in training in September 
of last year 9,520 persons; on October 31, there were 15,407 
persons; on November 30, there were 19,382 persons; December 
31, there were 21,887 persons; and on January 17, 1920, there 
were 22,999. And if my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns] 
will take the trouble to examine the estimates, he will find 
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that neither the Treasury Department in the case of the war- 
risk estimates, nor for the Board for Vocational Education or 
for hospital service, estimated anything like the amount that 
we have already appropriated for these services. 

Now, I do not blame the Treasury Department, and the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee ought not to blame the party in power 
in Congress, because it has been obliged to bring forward these 
estimates and to appropriate additional money to meet the 
requirements of law and pay compensation to our discharged 
soldiers and to provide training and for rehabilitating those 
who were so unfortunate as to have been injured in this recent 
war. We have already appropriated $19,000,000 for this service, 
and this bill recommends $12,000,000 additional. There was 
unexpended on-January 1, $9,387,601.90. To that we have 
added by this bill $12,000,000, making $21,387,601.90. The total 
disbursements for November, the last month for which the 
figures were available, aggregated $3,576,000,000. 

We have appropriated practically upon the basis of the Novem- 
ber expenditures. It is the last expenditure where the figures 
were available, and in giving that amount the officers in charge 
of this service came before the committee and said if $12,000,000 
were given it would carry enough to permit them to perform their 
work until the Ist day of July. The board, however, asked for 
$15,000,000 and expressed the belief that it would take the 
entire amount, The reduction was made on the theory that the 
best policy would be to appropriate now only what we were cer- 
tain would be required, and if when July 1 came a deficiency 
existed it could be appropriated for. 

Now, it seems to me, when we consider the present condition 
of the Treasury, we must keep somewhere near actual expendi- 
tures in determining what the requirements are to be. Men in 
vocational training, for example, are leaving before their courses 
are finished, and when spring comes, especially if there are great 
inducements for entering employment in the industries, a great 
many of these men may leave, as they have left in the past, to 
take up work where they can receive greater compensation than 
the allowances they are receiving: And it is possible that we 
have already reached the peak of the work which this board will 
be called upon to perform. For one it has seemed to me that 
this work was very necessary work. The rehabilitation of the 
men who were injured in this war is absolutely essential, and 
the quicker we do it and get the men prepared for their life’s 
work the better for the Government and for the men. [Ap- 
plause.] And there will be no hesitation in bringing out an 
appropriation bill at any time the necessities for such a measure 
are apparent, 

The Public Health Service had a regular appropriation carried 
in the bill that was enacted last Congress of $4,000,000. We 
have already reported one deficiency of $2,000,000. There was a 
balance on hand in the Treasury to the credit of this appropria- 
tion on the 31st of December of $2,434,180, inclusive of the ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 that was made before the holiday 
recess. 

There are at present 6,324 men receiving hospital treatment. 
The cost per day per patient, according to the statements made 
by those in charge, is $3.30. The department is expending for 
public health at the rate of $1,000,000 per month. The medical 
and technical and clerical services require about 6,000 persons, 
and the amount required to pay the salaries of this class of 
men employed in this service amounts to 40.9 per cent of the 
total appropriation—an altogether too large proportion of 
the appropriation. No hospital in time of peace ever required 
an expenditure of 40 per cent for technical and clerical work in 
connection with it. Nineteen and four-tenths per cent is ex- 
pended for subsistence and 19.20 per cent for the maintenance, 
including dental treatment. 

I am a little afraid that the Public Health Department is 
overstepping the requirements of the law with regard to what 
is required to give medical treatment to the boys who for some 
reason or other become incapacitated because of their military 
service. Their construction of the law is this: That if a young 
man went into the service and was accepted and he now goes 
to a dentist after he is discharged and it is found that he has, 
say, 20 cavities in his teeth that the Government of the United 
States furnish this dental work for him. That is practically 
what it amounts to, and the service is now establishing in 
practically every community a dental surgeon to whom such a 
soldier can go and have his teeth examined, and if that dental 
surgeon finds the cavities are of such a size that his service in 
the Army added to the decayed condition the Government un- 
dertakes to take care of his teeth, have them filled, put in 
bridges for him, and all that sort of thing. I want the Goy- 
ernment of the United States to treat the boys who are dis- 
charged from this Army with liberality and fairness, and 1 
hope it will not make namby-pambies of those boys by doing 
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things not contemplated by the act, and I do nor believe this 
service was ever so contemplated by Congress. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], in addressing the 
House a few minutes ago, criticized the majority side of the 
House because they had not reported out a bill to pay a bonus 
to the soldiers. I wish the gentleman in considering statements 
of that kind would read the sound advice of his patriotie Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who says that to do that sort of thing 
would bring the United States face to face with a financial situ- 
ation just as critical as any that faced the Government during 
the war. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Do I understand from the gentleman's 
statement he is opposed to doing something for those soldiers? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no. I was.in favor of doing something for 
them when, if I remember the Recorp correctly, the gentleman 
from New York was opposed to paying them $30 a month during 
their service in the war. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman does not recollect any such 
thing. The gentleman is trying to make me take a position 
which I did not take. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the gentleman voted against the increase. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I would ask the gentleman to look at the 
RECORD. z 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman asked whether I am in favor of 
doing something for the soldiers. I certainly am, and always 
haye been, and so is Congress. Already in this Congress we 
have appropriated, counting the amounts carried in this bill, 
practically $200,000,000 for the soldiers of this war—their re- 
habilitation and hospital treatment, for compensation and pay- 
ments through the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

How much did you appropriate for that purpose? The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Catpwert] knows, if he will read 
what the Secretary of the Treasury states on the subject, that 
we must take into consideration in making appropriations the 
condition of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. We are paying now vast sums of money in set- 
tling contracts made during the war. Those contracts were 
made in good faith. They must be paid, and the only way the 
Government can pay them is either by taxation or by borrowing 
the money. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GOOD. I have only a brief time. 

Mr HUDDLESTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman, for in- 
formation, whether we are to have an additional appropriation 
for soldiers by way of bonus? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know about that. The gentleman knows 
as much about that as I do. I do not know. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What is the attitude of the Committee 
on Appropriations? 

Mr. GOOD. I hope that the advice of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who perhaps knows more about the subject than I do, 
so far as the demands on the Treasury are concerned, will be 
followed. He says it would create financial hayoc in the United 
States; that it is unthinkable that we should engage in any 
such undertaking at this time. I do not know what Congress 
will do. Personally I do not see how we can do anything 
with this matter now. I do not care to discuss the matter 
further, because I have not the time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to know if the gentleman's 
position is the position of his side and the position of the steer- 
ing committee on his side? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Can not the gentleman state? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman says there were contracts 
made that must be met in good faith. Was there not an implied 
contract made with the boys when they went into the war that 
they would be taken care of after the war? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, there is always an implied contract of that 
kind, and I think the Government is proceeding with a spirit of 
‘considerable liberality in taking care of the boys that were 
wounded, in taking care of the boys who were disabled. As I 
stated before, with the amount in this bill I think the gentleman 
will find that the total, including the amount carried in the bill 
for hospitals which was passed on the 3d day of March, amount- 
ing to something like $9,000,000, which will practically all be 
expended during this fiscal year, the total amount we are paying 
out of the Treasury this year for that object will approximate 
$200,000,000, even if we do not bring forth any further deficiency 
bills for the soldiers. I do not complain about that. I com- 
mend it. I think we have got to take care of those men, but 
we must accept the situation that actually confronts the Treas- 


ury of the United States. If we are to pass a bonus bill, we will 
bring in at the same time a tax measure that will pay the bonus, 
because otherwise it can not be paid. Personally I should be 
compelled to vote against such a bill, but I do not pretend to 
speak for anyone but myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION, 

For expenses of United States Bituminous Coal Commission, inetud- 
ing the employment of three commissioners, secretaries, chief clerk, and 
other expert, clerical, and other assistance; for equipment and supplies, 
including law books, books of reference, newspapers, and periodicals ; for 
traveling We eons 55 diem allowances in lieu of subsistence not to ex- 
ceed $4; and for printing and binding done at the Government Printing 
Office, 850,000. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago, when 
the gentleman from Iowa {Mr. Goop] was talking, he said I 
had voted against the $30 proposition for the pay of the private 
soldier. The statement is based upon the fact that there is a 
record vote = 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman says he did not vote that way, 
I will accept his statement. My recollection is that he did. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understand the gentleman wants to be 
entirely fair, and I want to be entirely fair with the gentleman. 
The gentleman’s statement was that I had voted against the $30 
pay for the soldiers. j 

Mr. GOOD. That was my recollection. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman’s recollection was doubtless 
based upon the fact that when the motion was made to recommit 
I voted against the motion to recommit. But I want to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that in that vote I did not change my position, 
because before that and thereafter I voted for the $30 for the 
soldiers, at a time when the gentleman and his colleagues were 
not prepared to go forward with the Army preparedness as we 
were prepared to go. I will not say that the gentleman's state- 
ment was disingenuous, but it bordered upon it. With other 
Members who voted against recommitting that bill, and they 
included practically all of the leading Members on both sides of 
the House, I knew that every hour of delay was a peril to this 
country. I knew that there would be plenty of time for us to do 
anything we wanted for the Army, but I wanted to raise an 
Army without further delay. The men who are here shouting, 
trying to make political capital for the coming campaign, and 
who were here at that time doing the same thing, are now stand- 
ing between those boys and what they are entitled to. The 
Democrats will never forgive them, and the boys in the war will 
never forgive them, and this kind of talk will not enable them 
to escape the punishment that will overtake that side of the 
House for the treatment it is giving to the men who went away 
when the country needed them. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not care to enter into a controversy in 
regard to a matter that was not in the bill, but while I was 
trying to explain a situation in regard to the appropriation for 
war-risk insurance and vocational training of the soldiers that 
are carried in the bill the gentleman from New York sought to 
embarrass me by asking me if I was in favor of a bonus law. 
when he knows that his own Secretary of the Treasury and 
everybody under him in authority are perhaps the most de- 
termined in their opposition to such legislation. I said to the 
gentleman—and my memory was correct—that I recalled that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL], when the ques- 
tion of increasing the pay of the soldiers was up in the last 
Congress, voted against an increase of the pay. 

The facts are these: That the House had passed a bill in- 
ereasing the base pay of the soldier to $30 a month. The bill 
went to the Senate, and the Senate fixed the base pay at $29 a 
month. Ordinarily the conferees have only a choice in accept- 
ing one or the other of the propositions, or something between 
the two, but the conferees under the parliamentary situation 
then existing brought back a conference report reducing the 
pay of the soldier to $25 a month, $4 lower than the amount 
fixed by the Senate and $5 lower than the amount fixed by the 
House; and when I offered a motion to recommit, directing the 
conferees then and there to bring in an amendment to increase 
the pay of the soldiers to $30 a month, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CALDWELL], who now talks so loudly about a bonus 
law, voted against the motion to recommit. Those are the facts, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman -+ 


yield? 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CALDWELL], as well as the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop],,how much it would delay the bill by re- 
committing it with instructions? About how long? 

Mr. GOOD. About an hour and 40 minutes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Oh, if you will be perfectly frank with 
the gentleman from New York, you will state how many times 
such a proposition was recommitted to the House that came 
back without a delay of days in the whole history of the country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It would not have made any delay 
at all. 

Mr. «CALDWELL. When the matter came up before this 
House I voted for it, and when the conferees’ report came back I 
voted for it. 4 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a theory here 
that somebody voted against raising the soldiers’ pay because 
we were in such a hurry. At that time the newspapers stated 
that the War Department had announced that no troops -would 
be sent to France until the 1st of July of the next year, so there 
was not any great hurry about that. At that time the law was 
of such a nature that it was six months after the war began 
before the first drafted men were put in camp anywhere. The 
first drafted men did not get into camp until long after these 
gentlemen yoted to recommit that bill. Now, they were not in 
a very great hurry to provide for the pay of the drafted: men, be- 
cause they did not get any drafted men into camp for some time. 
They were not in any great hurry about paying the men in 
Europe, because the department announced that there would 
not de anybody going to Europe until July 1, 1918, if the news- 
papers were telling the truth. So what was the hurry about? 
As has been suggested here, the proposition to recommit would 
not have occupied more than an hour or two. It was a matter 
of one amendment. Gentlemen had a perfect right to vote as 
they pleased, but I have heard over and over again here excuses 
for voting in the way they did on the ground that there was no 
time to vote any other way. Nobody is going to believe that 
when you go home. You will just challenge attention to the 
fact that you voted that way. If you voted that way, you may 
have had some reason, but there was no hurry about it that 
required any such hasty action as that, so as to refuse to con- 
sider the bill for an hour or two for that purpose. I do not like 
to see gentlemen offer excuses that are not valid excuses. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I should like to have an explanation from the 
chairman of the committee as to what the United States Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission is. Last summer I introduced a resolu- 
tion asking for an investigation as to coal, and since that time 
some gentlemen around the Chamber have been throwing ‘stones 
at me for talking about coal in July. My feelings have been 
somewhat relieved since I received a communication from one 
of the towns in my neighborhood a few days ago stating that 
they had received 60 tons of coal there when they should have 
had 1,500 tons; that they were burning packing boxes and every- 
thing that they could get hold of, with the thermometer at 14 
below zero and 8 feet of snow upon the ground. With this 
situation existing, I feel that I was somewhat justified in sug- 
gesting the investigation of the supply and the price of coal 
last summer, even though it was very hot in Washington in 
July. I would like to have some information as to what the 
United States Bituminous Coal Commission is and what it does 
and what it hopes to accomplish. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I had asked the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations a question. 

Mr. GOOD. I desire to answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. ‘The gentleman sat down and the Chair 
recognized me. I insist on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was mistaken. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MACGREGOR] had not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman sat down. I do not 
know how he could retain the floor when he did not remain on 
his feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Alabama presently. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
win count. {After counting.] Eighty-two Members present; 
not a quorum, 


I make the point of order that there is 


rors GREEN of Towa. I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; 
of ‘Iowa asked for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Green of 
Iowa and Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 2, 
noes 87. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count gentlemen who are 
present who have not passed between the tellers. Sixteen 
gentlemen are present who did not pass between the tellers, 
One hundred and ‘five Members are present; a quorum. ‘The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MACGREGOR] has one minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. GOOD. Answering the inquiry of the gentleman from 
New York, I will say that when the coal strike was on the Presi- 
dent secured an agreement between the operators and the miners 
whereby the miners should have.an increase of 14 per cent if 
they would return to work immediately, and that then there 
should be a commission appointed by the President to take into 
consideration the entire question. Now, the President appointed 
a commission. It is true the commission was appointed without 
authority of law, but it seems to me it was a wise thing to do. 
That commission is at work. The miners and the operators have 
agreed to abide by the decision of that commission. If you will 
read the memorandum on page 670 of the hearings, you will find 
that both parties have agreed to abide by the decision. ‘The 
commission estimated that it would take $134,000 to do the 
work, ‘but finally said that if we would give them $50,000 they 
could get along with it, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, so far as the pay of the 
soldiers is concerned, I am willing to “let the dead past bury. 
its dead.” That question is no longer alive, But the question 
as to what we are going to do for the soldiers who have been 
discharged, in the way of restoring them to their places in 
industry and to positions of usefulness, and in some slight degree 
compensating them for the financial sacrifices that they made 
in going to the war, is a live question, 

Now, it just so happens that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
not at this time a Member of either House of Congress, although 
it seems he is about to become a Senator. At any rate it is 
not*the privilege of Congress to leave to any Secretary of the 
Treasury to decide as to what it may do touching questions of 
important public policy. We can not shift our responsibility 
to that official. We must decide whether anything is to be 
done for the discharged soldiers. ‘The bility is with 
Congress, and I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
for whom I have the highest esteem, und also of the Republican 
leader [Mr. MONDELL] to the fact that the responsibility rests 
upon their party now as to what is to be done for the soldiers, 
Are the majority going to do anything? 

I got a letter yesterday from a former soldier, a friend of 
mine, who asked, “ What is Congress going to do for the dis- 
charged soldiers?” I answered back and said, “I regret very 
much to reach the conclusion that this Congress is not going to 
do anything for the soldiers.” Many bills have been introduced 
and are pending before committees. ‘Not one of them can get 
out. Some of them are unreasonable.and some are reasonable, 
The House can not get a chance to act on them. That responsi- 
bility is upon that side of the House. <A great part of it is on 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD] and a great part is on the 
gentleman from Wyoming IMr. Monpetr]. We have had a lot 
of talk here about a soldiers’ land bill. What has become of 
that bill? Can anybody over there tell me? Has it gone into 
its long, last sleep? It proposed to settle the soldiers on swamps 
and barren lands of one kind and another and to make the 
swords cut two ways—give something to the soldier and at the 
same time work off on him a lot of worthless land for him to 
improve. What has become of that bill. The soldiers’ ex- 
pectations were raised to the sky. ‘They were campaigned and 
dragooned and asked what they thought about it—— 

Mr. KRHIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Not now. I will yield a little later, 
They were dragooned, and each man’s opinion was asked as 
to what he thought about the soldiers’ land bill, and their ex- 
pectations were excited high. Now, what are you going to do 
about it? Is it all to end in talk? Have you meant what you 
said, and if you meant it why do not you make good? You have 
the control of Co 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will not. 


and pending a division, Mr. Green 
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Mr. KREIDER. Why does the gentleman ask questions and 
not yield for an answer. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am asking those who have charge. 
I ask what are they going to do for the soldier? Are you 
going to do nothing? Are you going to feed them on empty 
hopes? Are you really willing to do anything for them? I am 
willing to do something, but what are you willing to do? Now 
I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. b 

Mr. KREIDER. How many soldiers, I will ask the gentle- 
man, does he know who are anxious to go out on the swamps? 

Mr. HUDDLEŞTON. If there are any I do not know it; no 
one has expressed such a willingness to me, and I think they 
have good sense not to do it. There has been a lot of delusive 
talk as to what a fine thing the soldiers’ land bill was going to 
be. Now, gentlemen, I challenge you to make good on a satis- 
factory land bill or admit that you are bluffing, and that there 
was nothing in what you have said. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


For expenses of experimental work and investigations undertaken 
by, the Council of National Defense, by the advisory commission, or 
subordinate bodies; for the 5 of a director, secretary, chief 
clerk, and other expert, clerical, and other assistance; equipment and 
supplies, including law books, books of reference, newspapers, and 
periodicals; subsistence and travel, including the expenses of members 
of the advisory commission, or subordinate bodies or other employees 
going to and attending 3 of the advisory commission or subordi- 
nate bodies; and printing and binding done at the Government Printing 
Office, $50,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. How long do you intend to maintain the 
Council of National Defense? 

Mr. GOOD, The Council of National Defense was created 
before the war. It was created in 1916. It is considered one 
of the permanent establishments of the Government of the 
United States, 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is the case, Mr. Chairman, I will 
make the point of order now. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I want to raise the point of order. 

Nr. BLANTON. It is clearly out of order; there is no law 
authorizing it; it is not germane to any section of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD, The gentleman from Texas did not understand 
what I said. I said it was authorized by law as a permanent 
establishment of the Government. There is an estimated de- 
ficiency, a great deal more than we have provided for. We have 
not provided for all of the anticipated deficiency of this year. 
We did not give them the money they asked for to do the work 
that we thought was not of a character authorized by the bill. 
Mr. GARNER. That is just what I wanted to inquire about. 
What function does the Council of National Defense perform? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order on the ground that there is no law authorizing it. Can 
the gentleman from Iowa cite to the Chair law authorizing the 
Council of National Defense? 

Mr. GOOD. It was authorized in the Army appropriation act 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. I have forgotten the 
date of the act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman concedes that 
it was a rider on an appropriation bill. It was only for that 
session and could not be considered permanent law unless it was 
clearly the intention to make it permanent law. 

Mr. GOOD. It was permanent law. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was a rider on an appropriation bill and 
is not shown to permanent law. ; 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the inten- 
tion was, although I rather anticipate they intended to make 
it temporary, but, as a matter of fact, they did make it per- 
manent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been furnished with a copy 
of the act referred to. It is as follows: 

Sec. 2. That a Council of National Defense is hereby established, for 
the coordination of industries and resources for the national security 
and welfare, to consist of the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Commerce; and the Secretary of Labor, 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve other points of 
order. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is for an anticipated deficit and not an actual deficit, 
and by unanimous consent I want to make a statement to the 
committee, 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can discuss his point of 
order. 

Mr. TINKHAM. In connection with the discussion of the 
point of order I want to make a short statement of facts. 

Mr. GOOD. I shall object to any statement that is not con- 
fined to the point of order under discussion. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, it relates to the point of 
order under discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will proceed in order to 
discuss the point of order before the committee, 

Mr. TINKHAM, It has been often stated that only an actual 
deficit could be met by appropriation in a deficiency bill, and in 
order to have this point, an important one, authoritatively de- 
termined, I raise the point of order that the appropriation in 
this item is not for an actual deficit but for an anticipated deficit. 
This will plainly appear if the hearings are read in relation to 
this item, when witnesses appeared before the subcommittee on 
deficiencies of the Appropriations Committee. I want to direct 
the attention of the Chair to the following statute before he 
rules, so as to indicate to him the importance of his decision. 
The statute to which I desire to direct his attention is Federal 
Statute No. 27, 1906, volume 34, page 49, section 3: 

No executive department or other Government establishment of the 
United States shall expend, in any one fiscal year, any sum in excess of 
appropriations made by Congress for that 1 year or involve the 
Government in any contract or other obligation for the future payment 
of money in excess of such appropriations unless such contract or obli- 
gation is authorized by law. Nor shall any department or any officer 
of the Government accept voluntary service for the Government or em- 
ploy personal service in excess of that authorized by law, except in 
cases of sudden emergency involving the loss of human life or the de- 
struction of 8 All appropriations made for contingent expenses 
or other general purposes, except appro riations made in fulfillment of 
contract e gee expressly authorized by law, or for objects required 
or authori by law without reference to the amounts annually appro- 
priata therefor, shall, on or before the beginning of each fiscal year, 

s0 apportioned by monthly.or other allotments as to prevent expendi- 
tures in one portion of the year which may necessitate deficiency or 
additional appropriations to complete the service of the fiscal year for 
which said appropriations are made; and all such apportionments shall 
be adhered to and shall not be waived or modified except upon the hap- 
pening of some extraordinary emergency or unusual circumstance which 
could not be anticipated at the time of making such apportionment, but 
this provision shall not apply to the contingent appropriations ot the 
Senate or House of Representatives; and in case sald 1 
are waived or modified as herein provided, the same shall waived or 
modified in write by the head of such executive department or other 
Government establishment having control of the expenditure, and the 
reasons therefor shall be fully set forth in each particular case and com- 
municated to Congress in connection with estimates for any additional 
appropriations required on account thereof. Any person violatin any 
provision of this section shall be summarily removed from office and may 
also be punished by 2 fine of not less than $100 or by imprisonment for 
not less than one month. 

If the Chairman should rule that an anticipated deficit can 
not be met in a deficiency bill, that ruling will carry with it the 
following result: That the Appropriations Committee can only 
appropriate for anticipated deficiencies where the amounts in- 
volved are contingent expenses or for other general purposes 
which have been apportioned and the apportionment subse- 
quently waived with notification of the reasons given to Con- 
gress in accordance with the law I have cited. 

So that an appropriation for a special object where there was 
a deficiency to be anticipated or an appropriation for an emer- 
gency or an appropriation to extend and add to any work by any 
department or bureau could not be met in a deficiency bill, as 
this would be an anticipated deficit and not an actual deficit. 
The result of the Chairman thus ruling would mean that any- 
thing of this character must be met in a special bill and come 
from the appropriating committees having charge of the subject 
matter. 

To obtain a ruling on this point, a most important one, T 
have raised this question at this time in relation to the par- 
ticular item for the Council of National Defense, because the 
deficiency in this case is an anticipated one and is not in order 
unless anticipated deficiencies, other than those authorized in 
accordance with the law I have read, can be met in a deficiency 
bill. 5 

I desire to direct the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
there is no law which says that anticipated deficiencies of this 
character can not be iet in a deficiency bill; that there is no 
rule on this point and no ruling. I therefore ask for a ruling 
on the point of order which I have just made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts a question. J 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will withhold his point of 
order for a moment until the Chair has asked the question. 
Could the gentleman explain a little more clearly to the Chair 
just what he means by an anticipated deficiency as distinguished 
from a deficiency? ` Í 

Mr. TINKHAM. A deficiency would be money which had been 
expended or even contracted for so that it must be expended 
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where there was no appropriation to pay, or it would be in accord- 
ance with the statute which I have just read an anticipated 
deficiency where there had been a waiver of the apportionment 
required under the law and reasons certified to Congress. 

The amounts appropriated in this item and, in fact, in nearly 
all of the items in this deficiency bill are amounts for the 
various departments and bureaus which are needed for the con- 
tinuation of the service or for the expansion of the service or for 
emergency requirements before the next annual appropriation 
bills. In other words, there is no deficiency to-day, but there is 
an anticipated one unless Congress makes appropriations asked 
for. An actual deficit could not be created without violating 
the law which I have just read in many of these cases, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the point of order to which 
I desire to call attention of the Chair is that in the point of 
order made by me a moment ago it was claimed that this 
item was not a deficiency item, and that is the same point of 
order made by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask my colleague, who is on 
the Committee on Appropriations, if he raised this exact ques- 
tion when the bill was under discussion in his committee? 

Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to an- 
swer the question, because it allows me to state in reply why 
I have raised the question at this time. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; it will do nothing of the kind. The 
gentleman must confine himself to the question. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I am going to answer my colleagne’s ques- 
tion. I have been asked a question. Does the Chair rule that 
I can not answer it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless it be pertinent to the point of or- 
der before the committee. The gentleman will proceed to dis- 
cuss the point of order. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, I can not proceed further until 
I know whether my colleague did or did not raise this question 
in the committee, and in view of the ruling of the Chair I will 
not proceed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr, Ch this is certainly 
a very interesting and far-reaching point of order, but one that 
does not seem to me to present any great difficulty. The 
Chair has asked how the distinction may be made between an 
actual deficiency and a problematical, or conjectural, deficiency, 
To ask the question is to answer it. A deficiency is a shortage. 
Until a shortage of the fund takes place, there is no deficiency, 
There is a statute on the subject plainly showing the concept 
of a deficiency in the legislative mind. This statute does not 
deal with problematical or conjectural deficiencies, but with plain, 
old-fashioned shortages. Having in mind actual shortages, the 
statute forbids their creation and punishes the officials who 
bring them to pass. This statute was made necessary by reason 
of the fact that the Congress would often make appropriations, 
and the departments thinking, as they frequently do, that Con- 
gress did not know what it was doing, or was lacking in vision, 
would proceed to expend the money in hand before the pur- 
poses intended to be accomplished by the fund were actually 
secured or else would create obligations for the Government in 
excess of the amount appropriated for the work or object in 
contemplation. In either, case an actual shortage would arise. 
This shortage, and any shortage is an actual shortage, is a 
deficiency in ordinary contemplation. A request for an addi- 
tional appropriation by a department is a perfectly valid and 
competent. request, but an appropriation in conformity with 
that request is certainly not a defictency appropriation, whatever 
else it may be. The Congress tired of the unlawful acts of the 
departments in contracting to expend or actually expending 
amounts in excess of these set aside for expenditure by the law- 
making body. Hence the penal statute, known as the anti- 
deficiency act. F 

This act made it penal for a department to bring about any 
shortage of funds, either by actual expenditure or contract obli- 
gations, with a saving clause to meet urgent conditions. This 
saving clause afforded a measure of discretion to the depart- 
ments for exercise in emérgencies. Im the discharge of that 
discretion in emergencies a department’ might create a deficit, 
but was required to report the faet and the imperious reasons 
for this extraordinary action to the Congress. This saving 
Sape gives the departments sufficient leeway to meet and deal 
with unexpeeted situations, while in the main deficiencies are 
forbidden. This is a very wholesome statute, and, as I have 
said, very clearly shows the legislative concept of a deficiency. 
But if there is ne actual shortage, if it is merely considered 
that on the whole more money will be required for the consum- 


mation of a particular project than the amount originally ap- 
propriated, the committee making that original appropriation, 
not the deficiency committee, should be asked to make and in a 
proper case should award a supplementary allowance. That 
would be the proper and lawful course to pursue. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations possesses full power to meet that 
precise situation, but the effort to do so should not be made in 
a deficiency bill which in its nature and essence deals with 
shortages or deficiencies, not with supplementary allowances in 
advance of actual shortages. There is no lack of authority in 
the Appropriations Committee to provide for any lawful re- 
quest of an executive department. If an appropriation of a 
hundred millions is made in a sundry civil bill, and the depart- 
ment handling the appropriation establishes the fact that an- 
other $100,000,000 is needed, whether that need is due to the 
advance in labor and other costs or to more ambitious schemes 
of expenditure by the department, that inerease can be afforded 
by another sundry civil bill. But, as I have stated, that sup- 
plementary allowance is in no sense a‘deficlency. The depart- 
ment is forbidden to create a deficiency, save as provided. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose this related to the Military and 
Naval Establishments of the United States, would the appro- 
priations have to be made by the Military Committee or the 
Naval Committee? X 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. t 

Mr. WALSH. Why not? ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Because so far as deficiencies 
are concerned, they are dealt with in one deficiency’ committee 
belonging to the general Committee on Appropriations. There 
is no such thing, so far as I am aware, as a military or naval 
deficiency committee. 

Mr. WALSH. But I meant a situation which the gentleman 
was describing, where it did not represent an actual shortage. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What committee would deal 
with it in the judgment of the gentleman? 

Mr. WALSH. The Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. The Naval or Military 
Committee, as the case might be, would be competent to report 
another bill. Why not? Are not these appropriating commit- 
tees for the very purpose of enabling the public business to 
go forward clothed with the exceptional right of being able 
to report bills at any time? At any time that a committee that 
has the general appropriating power and is advised that some 
work or project over which it exercises jurisdiction, fairly. 
requires an additional appropriation, lacking which the public 
interests will suffer, such a committee can report to this House 
a bill affording the necessary supplementary allowance. The 
fact that such an appropriation may have been carried hereto- 
fore in a deficiency bill does not alter the situation. 

Now it is very proper that this should be so, and that the ex- 
ecutive department which conceives that it needs a larger allow- 
ance, should submit its request for this additional allowance to 
the committee which afforded it the initial appropriation, so 
that the House, being advised through its committee of the facts, 
can determine whether it will make the allowance asked for. 
This requirement maintains the principle of the antideficiency, 
law and the rights and prerogatives of the Congress to determine 
policies, and the amounts to be expended by the departments, 
We alone hold the purse strings of the Nation. Committees 
should not cross lines. What is the need of a deficiency bill, 
if it is not to deal with deficiencies? Why should it interfere. 
with other committees and the work which appropriately belongs 
to them? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. _ 

Mr. BLANTON. Is money to be spent in the future concern- 
ing a new plan, under possibly an existing law, a deficiency? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Your very statement shows that 
such an expenditure would not be a deficiency, 4 

Mr. BLANTON. That is exactly what this money is to be 
spent for. It is to be spent in the future. i 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If there is no actual shortage, 
why, there is no deficiency. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. How would you get, under the antideficiency. 
law, an actual shortage? : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Very easily, indeed. Do as 
these departments have often done heretofore—violate the law. 
Spend your appropriation before you complete what Congress 
has ordered to be done, or enter into obligations in excess of 


the appropriation, and a deficiency will be thereby created. A 


department can also create an actual deficiency by exercising 
the powers given to it for an emergency. 
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Mr. GARNER. 
then, before there is a deficiency, and in each instance if a 
Member of Congress made the point of order that it was not a 
deticiency it would be incumbent upon the Member in charge 
of the bill to show that there was a-deficiency? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Precisely. Is not that what 
our parliamentary law requires? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman this 
question with reference to this appropriation: Assume, for 
the sake of argument, that it is not a deficiency, but it is a sum 
that the Council of National Defense and the committee expect 
will be necessary between now and July 1, beginning the next 

-fiscal year, to run their organization; now, this is an appropria- 
tion which is carried in the sundry civil bill. The sundry civil 
bill for this fiscal year has passed and has been disposed of by 
Congress; now, if the contention of the gentleman is correct, 
how on earth would Congress ever be able to make the necessary 
appropriations unless it was through a deficiency bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I was on the 
point of developing, by way of illustration, the situation in- 
volved in my friend's question. There is no limitation on the 
power of the Appropriations Committee to report as many 
sundry civil bills as may be thought necessary during a session 
of Congress. The Committee on Appropriations can report as 
many*of them during a session as the public needs may require. 
The sundry civil bill is under the jurisdiction of the sundry 
civil subcommittee. But, to answer further your question. You 
ask me how the necessary appropriations to meet the public 
needs would be made if my contention is correct. My answer is, 
by the. appropriate committees. This point is not in deroga- 
tion of the power of the House. It merely raises the question 
whether a deficiency bill should deal with anything but deti- 
ciencies. i 

The gentleman from Texas |Mr. BLANTON] asked me a ques- 
tion which I undertook to answer by stating that there are 
only two ways in which a deficiency or shortage ean be created. 
One is for a department to violate the statute; the other is by 
conforming to the statute. Both will create deficiencies which 
can be appropriated for in a deficiency bill, but only one will 
be penal, The shortage will take place whether the statute 
is violated or not. In the one case the department will be 
punishable under the law should it create a deficiency, but in 
both cases the shortage created can be appropriately provided 
for in a deficiency. bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I would like to ask the honorable gentle- 
man from Virginia a question. I note by the bill that it is for 
deficiencies, and for other purposes. 

Now, if the Gommittee on Appropriations has the right at any 
time to report a bill concerning fhe legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses or sundry civil expenses, then, this being for 
other purposes, other than deficiencies, it might allow this ap- 
propriation to stand in the deficiency bill, not as a deficit but as 
an appropriation over which they have jurisdiction. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the committee lacks juris- 
diction as to matters that are not deficiencies. 

Mr. TINKHAM. In this particular department, then. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is without jurisdiction to 
deal with such matters, This is a deficiency bill, which, under 
the rules, should deal with deficiencies, 

Mr. TINKHAM. But it says, “ Deficiencies and other pur- 


SES. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say to my friend from 
Massachusetts that committees, by putting in words of that 
character can not secure a jurisdiction not afforded to them by 
the rules. If so, it would be a very simple process for any one 
committee to take jurisdiction over any and all subjects. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

: Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Suppose, as a matter of fact, tak- 
ing the appropriation now under consideration as an example, 
‘the appropriation for the Council of National Defense, it is 
ascertained by the committee that, say, $100,000 will be needed 
by the Council of National Defense to carry on its activities 
throughout the entire fiscal year, but that the Congress appro- 
priated on the sundry civil bill only $50,000. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Now, later on the Council of Na- 
tional Defense comes before the committee and says, We needed 
$100,000, and you gave us only $50,000." Could not that be 
fairly construed to be a deficiency in the amount of money neces- 
sary to carry on the activities of the Council of National 
Defense? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will return the question to 
my friend, Does he think that upon the facts stated, a defi- 


In other words, they must follow this statute, 


ciency in common ordinary parlance such as was contemplated 
by the antideficiency act, exists? : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. A deficiency in the appropriation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is a deficiency? It is a 
shortage in one case in the funds that have been appropriated 
for a certain specifice purpose created by the misconduct of the 
department charged with the expenditure of those funds. If 
that is not a deficiency, what is a deficiency? I have been wait- 
ing for some one to make clear the proposition that a supple- 


mentary allowance to a legitimate proposition, is a deficiency or 


shortage. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. In the appropriations for the departments 
we usually intend to appropriafe all that is necessary. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. All that we expect for them to 
expend on a given line. e 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. For the fiscal year. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. We have made it peņal 
for them to expend more on that line than we have appro- 
priated. ‘ at 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. If we have failed to appropriate what is 
absolutely necessary, does not the gentleman think it should 
be called “a deticiency "'? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is an English 
scholar. Does he think that the development of the fact that 
more money in the result will be needed, either to carry out 
the original project, or to expand it, establishes that there is a 
present shortage, or deficiency? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Sometimes legal and sometimes rational 
considerations do not coincide. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. The law should be followed, if 
it is clear. But in this case the law and reason are in harmony. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. Is there any precedent for such action? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not believe there is any 
precedent for holding that, as a matter of law, a deficiency bill 
can make approprintions that are not for deficiencies. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Is it not the custom of the House? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; it is often done, without 
objection, in deficiency bills. 1 g 0 

Mr, FAIRFIELD; I am asking for information. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The practice with respect to 
this bill is the same that prevails with regard to other appro- 
priation bills, namely, that they contain many items with- 
out warrant of law, but it has been often ruled that an unlawful 
thing may be carried in an appropriation bill for 50 years, and 
yet when a point of order is directed to that illegality and the 
presiding officer is asked to rule, the offending mattér must be 
expunged. The protagonist of the bill must afford the au- 
thority that justifies the particular appropriation that is as- 
sailed. [Applause.] 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. It would seem, then, not to be a deficiency. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have shown one way in which 
an actual deficiency can be created by a department, namely, 
by a violation of the statute, also the other way in which it 
may create one by conforming to the statute, and exercis- 
ing the discretion which that statute affords. But in both cases 
there is a real shortage, or deficiency, There is no occasion to 
bring conjecture into play. 

Mr. GARNER. In each instance, then, in order to create a 
deficiency, under your contention, it would be necessary for the 
department which is authorized to function under an appropria- 
tion by Congress to report back to Congress under the terms 
provided by law? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. As I have pointed out, 
Mr. Chairman, this point of order does not impinge upon or 
limit the power of Congress. It does not impinge upon or 
limit the power of the Appropriations Committee. It does not 
shackle the Congress in any way. It does not hamstring the 
departments in the slightest degree. If sustained, the effect 
will be that in substance we will say to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: “If you are confronted with a deficiency, appro- 
priate for it in a deficiency bill, but if there is no deficiency, 
make the necessary appropriation by a bill reported from a com- 
mittee that has jurisdiction.” [Applause.] 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr, Chairman, I think some confusion arises 
in coupling the words “in anticipation” with “deficiency.” I 
grant you, for the purposes of the argument, that the position 
taken by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], when he 
coupled with “deficiency” the words “in anticipation,” in so 
far as this legislation is concerned, would be primarily correct. 
But in the consideration of this particular measure one must 
look to the title of the bill and to the purposes of the bill. Now, 
the bill itself in its title says that it is “A bill making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1920.“ Therefore the title to the bill clearly 
expresses the purpose and the intent of the bill. What is the 
purpose and intent of the bill? To supply a deficiency, In 
what? Not in anticipation of some future indebtedness, but to 
supply a deficiency in the appropriation which has already been 
made. Therefore it is apparent from the face of the bill and 
the title of the bill that the first premise in this argument is 
this: Was there an appropriation made? That seems to be 
beyond dispute, to wit, that there was an appropriation made 
for this purpose—for the establishment and maintenance of the 
Council of National Defense. 

Then the next process in reasoning would be, if this bill is to 
meet the provisions of its title and its intent, Was that appro- 
priation insufficient? In the judgment of the committee it 
seemed that the appropriation was insufficient, and therefore 
the purpose of this bill, as expressed by its title, is not to meet 
in anticipation a future indebtedness that might be contracted, 
but it is for the purpose of supplying a deficiency in an appro- 
priation already made, which has been found to be insufficient. 

Now, if that be true, we have but two steps in the reasoning, 
excluding what was inadvertently, I think, suggested by the 
chairman of the committee himself, that it was an anticipated 
deficiency. 

Really, what is a deficiency? I suppose Webster's definition 
would govern the chairman in regard to the construction of 
words. Webster's definition of deficiency is— 

a state of being deficient; lack or insufficiency ; failure ; incompleteness, 

And in construing phrases we have this very definite idea as 
expressed in regard to deficiency bills, for Webster says: 

Deficiency bill: A legislative measure for increasing some previous 
appropriation of money. 

And that is the conclusfon of this argument, so far as my 
humble judgment is concerned, in regard to the germaneness of 
this provision in this bill and in regard to its being in order, 
In other words, it is exactly what Webster says it is, It is a 
legislative measure for increasing some previous appropriation 
of money. 

Mr. WALSH. My colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TI xKHAu], used the expression “anticipatory 
deficiency,” and read some statute which places a prohibition 
on officers expending money or incurring obligations beyond 
the sum of money made available. Now, the mere fact that a 
department head had a certain sum of money appropriated for 
the purposes of the Government work under his supervision, 
and that he increased obligations beyond that sum which it is 
necessary to meet within a certain fiscal year, does not neces- 
sarily make it follow that we are precluded from making an 
additional appropriation. The department may have money 
on hand at the time the appropriation is made, but before the 
end of the year arrives that department may find itself short 
of funds, and that is an existing deficiency. It is not neces- 
sarily an anticipatory deficiency, because the obligation may 
have been incurred at the time the additional appropriation 
was requested. 

Mr. TINKHAM, Will the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH, I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. TINKHAM. If the obligation had not been incurred— 
and I think an examination of the hearings will disclose that 
as to this particular item no obligations have been incurred, 
or but a few, if any—then the appropriation is anticipatory 
in every characteristic, as there is no present deficit, but only 
one which will occur in the future, if what the commission 
desires to do is done. 

Mr. WALSH. No; it is not anticipatory. I should say if 
the department has got money on hand, and the obligations 
which it.has incurred will not require more money than that 
which it has available for the balance of the year, then to 
make an appropriation in a bill like this is to authorize new 
work. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? `“ 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. May I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to this condition which would exist if this 
point of order should be sustained? For instance, you have 
in this bill appropriations made for deficiencies in the foreign 
service. The original appropriation bill comes from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. You will probably have some, I 
believe, from the Post Office Department and some from the 
Agricultural Department. 

Mr. GOOD. And from the War Risk. 

Mr. GARNER. And the War Risk and other appropriations. 
Now, let me call attention to the fact that if this point of order 
should be sustained and this committee could not bring in defi- 


ciencies for this purpose, then each one of the original commit- t 


tees would have to bring in an appropriation bill appropriating 
this money, Now, understand me, I am not saying there is not 
a good deal of merit in the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Virginia under the strict rules of this House; but if the 
gentleman will permit just one other suggestion in this connec- 
tion, it directs attention to this one fact that the committees of 
this House have concurrent jurisdiction on appropriations, and 
that if a department goes to the Agricultural Committee or the 


Naval Affairs Committee to get a certain lump sum or other ap- 


propriation to conduct its affairs, if it does not get what it wants 
it comes back to the Appropriations Committee, and if it can 
finally convince that committee it gets the money. This illus- 
trates the importance of having one appropriations committee 
rather than half a dozen. } 

Mr. WALSH. There is much merit in what the gentleman 
from Texas says, but after all this is a matter of the rules of 
the House and not a question of statute. The statute does not 
say that Congress can not appropriate in case the executive head 
incurs obligations beyond the appropriation. Certainly if a defi- 
ciency is created Congress can appropriate money to cover that. 
But it is a question of the rules of this House, and it is not neces- 
sary to interpret that statute. If these executive chiefs have 
violated the terms of the previous statute, that certainly does not 
mean that the rules of the House preclude Congress from appro- 
priating money to cover any deficiency that may exist by reason 
of expenditures made or obligations incurred. 

Mr. LITTLE. It has just occurred to me that if there is a 
law authorizing an appropriation, and Congress has appropriated 
for it, that ought to close the matter. If it has not appropriated 
for it, then there is a deficiency. But whether you call it a law 
or a rule, if Congress has appropriated for everything that the 
law authorizes it to do, it ought to be through. Congress 
can not appropriate for anything unless there is a law authoriz- 
ing it, and if it has followed out the law it is finished. If there 
is no previous law, it can not make the law for it at the time it 
passes the appropriation, The law is 8 after it is 
obeyed for any given period. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman undertakes to say that the law 
must be made anew each year yhen the appropriation is made. 
That is not necessary. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule, but will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before the Chair rules I want to put this 
statement in the Record. It is from page 45 of the hearings, 
und it occurred on December 31, 1919, the last of last month: 

The CHAtRMAN. Yes; you 9155 all told, for this half year $103,640, 
and you have on hand 318.0 

Mr. CLARKSON, With a RNE monthly expense of about $11,000. 

That shows that after paying the expenses for this month of 
January they will still have on hand $7,000 unexpended on the 
Ist day of February, 1920, which clearly shows that it is not a 
deficit but that this proposed appropriation is for a future ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, let me put this 
in. I stated in response to an inquiry by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brrns] that the committee could in the course 
of the year introduce half a dozen deficiency bills if necessary. 
I wish to call attention te the fact that the deficiency bill in the 
last line says, This is to be known hereafter as the second 
deficiency appropriation act.“ The other appropriation commit- 
tees have just as much right to make supplementary appropria- 
tions as this committee had, 

The CHAIRMAN. The act cited by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and explained with clearness by the gentleman 
from Virginia does not, as it seems to the Chair, enter into the 
consideration of this point of order. The act referred to was 
passed for the purpose of controlling heads of departments in 
the disbursement of appropriations, and not to affect in any way 
the rules of the House or the proceedings of the House in mak- 
ing appropriations. Therefore the Chair does not feel called 
upon to construe the act. 

The point of order made by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is that the paragraph in question does not present a deficiency. 
He distinguishes between a deficiency and an anticipatory or 
anticipated deficiency. The Chair is not able, however, to fol- 
low this line of argument to any satisfactory conclusion, being 
unable to distinguish between a deficiency and an anticipated 


deficiency or an anticipatory deficiency. If the paragraph does. 


not present a deficiency in the parliamentary sense of the word 
as used in this House it has no place in the bill. 

It has been shown that this appropriation sought be made in 
this parakraph is authorized by existing law. It is also shown 
that it was appropriated for in a previous act, now current law. 
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The question now is whether the present paragraph is a deficiency 
item appropriate to be included in a deficiency bill. 

A deficiency, as used in this House, as was so ably explained 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar], means a 
deficiency in an appropriation heretofore made. In the practice 
of the House deficiency. bills have always carried the items for 
the expense of carrying on the different departments of the Gov- 
ernment for the time intervening before the end of the current 
fiscal year. It has been the practice in the House that each 
appropriating committee, other than the Committee on Appro- 
priations, shall bring out one appropriation bill each fiscal year, 
The Appropriations Committee brings out the sundry. civil bill, 
one District appropriation bill, one fortfications. bill, one legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill; one pension 
appropriation bill, and such number of deficiency bills as may 
be necessary to take care of the deficiencies arising from lack 
of sufficient appropriations. in all the other bills for carrying 
on the various activities. of the Government to the end of the 
fiseal year. 

It is clear to the Chair that an estimate having been brought 
in by a department of the Government, the estimate having 
been considered by the Appropriations Committee, and it hav- 
ing been found by, that committee to be necessary to add to the 
appropriations heretofore made an additional sum to carry on 
the activities of this particular department: to the end of the 
present fiscal year, it was properly ineluded in this bill as a 
en item. The Chair therefore overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk tead as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON- Strike out the beginnin 
with line 10, sited 2, and ending with line 2 21 e 15 g 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think it is proper for me 
to explain why. I made the point of order against the section 
and now seek to strike it out. The bill states that a part of the 
purpose of this $50,000 is to carry on the investigation of. sub- 
ordinate bodies. under the Council of National Defense and the 
expenses of the subordinate bodies. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to one of the subordinate bodies. In Stam- 
ford, Jones County, Tex., the offices of this particular subordi- 
nate body issued what they called their summons- in a printed 
notice to every citizen in Stamford community over 16 years 
old, stating that by virtue of the laws of the Council of National 
Defense you are hereby summoned to be and appear at the 
Methodist Church in Stamford on next Thursday night, then 
and there to show how many Liberty bonds you have purchased, 
how. many war-Savings stamps. and certificates you have pur- 
chased, and other matters pertaining to their private affairs. 
And you are hereby notified by the Council of National Defense 
that you have been assessed the sum of so much in money each, 
and you are required to bring that sum with you on next Thurs- 
day night or suffer the consequences under penalty, and so forth. 

That notice was addressed to every person, white and black, 
man, woman, and child over 16 years of age in the Stamford 
community. Of course a great many people paid no attention 
to it. They were not there on that Thursday night. Then a 
second summons was sent in this way: “Final summons. In- 
asmuch as you disobeyed the order last sent you by this council 
of national defense and failed to appear at the time and place 
named and failed to bring the assessment with you and failed to 
give the information requested of you, you are hereby commanded 
to appear at such a place, Stamford, Tex., on such a night; under 
penalty,“ and so forth. 

Do you think that any unbusinesslike people sent that out? 
No. There was the president of a big national bank who signed 
that summons. Among the directors who signed that summons 
was a man who has sat in that gallery month after month, a 
lobbyist, Homer G. Wade. Men of intelligence sent that kind 
of a.summons out to people, American citizens. 

People began to wire me as to what their rights were, 
whether they were to be taxed by a local organization, and 
whether they could be forced to appear at public places and 
give information as to their private affairs, I took the matter 
up with the Council of National Defense, and it took an order 
from it to stop it through the San Antonio office in Texas. 

I say when such monkey business as that is being carried on 
in the name of the law and in the name of the Council of 
National Defense by one of the subordmate bodies, spending 
money for such monkey. business as that, the appropriation of 
$50,000 ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. BLACK. The gentleman does not mean to seriously con- 
tend that that board he speaks of was a subordinate body of this 
Council of National Defense? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course it was, 

Mr. BLACK. It has no subordinate bodies of that kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was a subordinate body that was. con- 
trolled by this office at Washington through the office at San 
Antonio. 

Mr. BLACK. It had no connection with it. It was a local 
organization, such as they had all over the country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but it was a local organization of 
the Council of National Defense for Stamford, Jones County, 
Tex., claiming to be a part of the National Council here in 
Washington. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is that in the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is; and I am against appropriating money 
that can be expended by any subordinate organization with 
such little sense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD rose. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. This Council of National Defense was created 
in an appropriation bill coming from the gentleman's committee? 

Mr. GOOD. No; it came from the Committee on Military. 


Mr. GARNER. And the appropriation for it is now carried in 
ma sundry civil appropriation bill, from the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 12 

Mr. GARNER. It just occurred to me that 12 or 14 months 
after the war is over, in view of the very name of the institution, 
it must have been created for the purpose of defense of the 
Nation and that probably its duties and functions have ceased 
to exist. I would like to have the gentleman state to the House 
just exactly what the duties and necessities are now for this 
Couneil of National Defense and how long he anticipates the 
Council of National Defense will exist? 

Mr. GOOD, Mr, Chairman, I had the same opinion that the 
gentleman has expressed in regard to this law. I thought. it 
was a war organization, but when the matter came before the 
committee we ascertained that the act creating the council was 
approved August 29, 1916, and it is the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of War, and, I understand, the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Navy, and of the Interior, and of Commerce, and of Labor, 
and of Agriculture, all of whom are members of the council, that 
it is a peace time preparedness ‘organization that should be con- 
tinued and preserved. 

They are doing some things that I do not approve of. I 
approved of the inquiry of the gentleman. from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes] last year when he brought them to time because 
they were issuing bulletins telling farmers. how. to keep their 
live stock off the railroad tracks in order to increase the food 
supply of the Nation. They are doing a whole lot of things 
with regard to the high cost of living that it seemed to the 
committee are not a part of their function; but when it comes 
to correlating the work of the various departments so as to fur- 
nish the actual information as to what our productivity does 
amount to, so far as military supplies and food supplies are 
concerned, it seemed that it was an organization tending to 
bring about a speaking relationship between the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, and so on, in regard to 
what the situation is in the various departments, to the end 
that all information as to production might be at hand at any 
time, and it ought not to cost very much money to continue such 
an organization. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the actual expense of this council per 
year? 

Mr. GOOD.. There was an unexpended balance on the Ist of 
July of $87,464: In addition to that, they received in rentals 
$16,176, and that gave them $103,640. They have a balance on 
hand of $18,000. They have 63 persons, as I remember, with 
a director and other officers, in the departments., They asked 
for $150,000 for the rest of the year. The committee has very, 
much reduced their estimates, as gentlemen can. see, 
the appropriation carried here will provide for a very much 
reduced force. The complaints that have come to the committee 
have not been because we have given too much but because 
we did not give enough. 

Mr. SNELL. What actual loss would it be to the country if 
at this time this war commission ceased to function? 


1920. 
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Mr. GOOD: I think there would be a considerable loss if it 
ceased to function now, because the Council of National De- 
fense have all of the files of the War Industry Board, and 
certain other files of other war activities as well as functions 
have been turned over to them. Gen. Lord, of the finance de- 
partment, goes to the Council of National Defense every day 
for his information to settle war contracts. Other departments 
go there for similar information. They could not get the 
information unless we turned these records over to some other 
bureau, if this one was abolished. I think for the rest of the 
year, at least, whether you want it or not permanently, or until 
these contracts are taken care of, and until we have provided 
for some other depository for this information and the records, 
it is absolutely necessary to continue the council. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. : 

Mr. LAYTON. Does the gentleman favor making this a 
permanent part of the functions of our National Government? 

Mr. GOOD. The law creating the council makes it perma- 
nent. I would say to the gentleman that we did not go into 
the question with that thoroughness to warrant giving him an 
answer as to whether that act should be repealed. We went 
into it because of certain functions they are performing now, 
of certain work which has been turned over to them by the 
President, and to continue for the rest of this year at least 
the work the council is engaged in. 

Mr. LAYTON. Could the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. GOOD. I have tried to answer it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Can not the gentleman give me his personal 
opinion in regard to the matter? 

Mr. GOOD. It would not be worth anything because I have 
not studied it enough to know. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The particular item here appropriates 
for expenses of experimental work. Was there any testimony 
in the hearings in respect to the nature and character of the 
experimental work? 

Mr. GOOD. No. I will say to the gentleman that we have, 
as he knows, in carrying these items in the appropriation bill, 
carried them in the language in which the original appropria- 
tion is made, but I do not suppose that with this appropriation 
we are giving them here they would be able to do any experi- 
mental work. It was not the intention of the committee that 
they should have any money for that purpose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do I understand that it is necessary 
to have another department or division in order that one de- 
partment can get some information or see some records in 
another department? 

Mr. GOOD. That was the law we passed, which was ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, when it was supposed that we would 
never be in the war at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If so, then I think we would need to 
modify that statute. 

Mr. GOOD. They were supposed, under that law, to work out 
defense problems, so that the country could prepare for an 
emergency. : 

Mr. GARNER. What I understood the gentleman to ask 
was, was it necessary to have this organization in order to have 
one department get the records of another department? 

Mr. GOOD. No. The War Industries Board has disbanded, 
and their records have all been turned over to the Council of 
National Defense, and for the balance of this year and for 
longer no department could get this information without the 
council unless you found another depository. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] that when the 
Council of National Defense came before the sundry civil sub- 
committee in the last session I entertained the view that it was 
one of the war emergencies which should be discontinued. I be- 
lieved all of them should be discontinued. But upon investiga- 
tion I learned I was entirely wrong in my impression; that the 
true purpose of the Council of National Defense was as a peace- 
time agency and not a war instrumentality. I found, as has 
been stated, that the Council of National Defense, beyond the 

_ scope of its functions, was making investigations that I do not 
think they had any right to make; but the purpose of the Council 
of National Defense, as provided in the original act, is what they 
are now attempting to carry out, namely, the coordination of 
the military activities of the Government, And in order to do 
that they have established a board having a representative from 
the Navy Department, the War Department, and from the other 


departments of the Government. That board meets, and its pur- 
pose is to prevent a duplication of effort on the part of the 
various departments of the Government. It is said, and cor- 
rectly said, that various departments are constantly engaged in 
the same kind of activities, and the only way in which it can be 
corrected is to have a clearing house, where information can be 
had of the activities of the various departments. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will CAN 

Mr. LAYTON. What relation does this have to the time of 
peace? What particular function would this have in time of 
peace that could not be subserved by some other department of 
the National Government already existing? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will tell the gentleman 
that. Here is what actuated the Congress, I have no doubt, 
in originally establishing the council. When we get into war 
it is too late to ascertain how many industries of this country 
are capable of being immediately converted into the manu- 
facture of munitions. That information must be at hand; it 
must be in the department. They must have on record exactly 
that information. And, in addition, they must have information 
as to how many pairs of shoes can be manufactured, how many 
uniforms can be made, and the possible output of the various 
industrial concerns. Complete information as to the military 
resources of the country is essential to the prosecution of-a 
war. If we do not have one agency doing that, the result 
would be that you would have five or six agencies doing it, 
each one duplicating the efforts of the other, with additional 
clerks and additional expense to the taxpayers of the Govern- 
ment. There is no reason on earth why one agency can not 
secure full information as to the industries of the country 
from which supplies can be obtained, and if the council has that 
information, if war should ever come to us, it can then be 
drawn upon by every department that is under the necessity 
of securing the information. During the war the Council of 
National Defense had to go, shortly after its organization, 
beyond its peace-time activities, and it became an emergency 
proposition. It could not perform any of the functions origi- 
nally anticipated. It is now proceeding to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act creating the council. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. I wish to ask the gentleman if, as things 
now stand, as the General Staff is now constituted, we would 
have anything in this country from which a real general staff 
could be had without the continuance of this organization? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Not at all. And I will say 
this: The records of the Food Administration, the War Indus- 
tries Board, and various other war agencies have been turned 
over to the Council of Defense. From these records information 
is being compiled so that if the necessity over comes the Govern- 
ment can draw upon it, and all of the valuable information 
obtained during the war will be available to the Government. 
Abolish it, and who would you expect to do this? If it was u 
large expenditure, I might not approve it; but I feel that it will 
serve a worthy purpose, and therefore we can not afford to dis- 
continue it at this time. á 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is of the opinion that this is 
a bureau that should continue indefinitely? 

Mr. BYNRES of South Carolina. I think so. 

Mr. GARNER. If that is true, is it not the duty of your com- 
mittee to reorganize and place the salaries of this bureau as 
they should be, and let Congress direct its activities? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. I think so. 

Mr. GARNER. Instead of doing that you are making a lump- 
sum appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
propriation was this 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Now, the appropriations 
were made originally with the intent that they would carry this 
organization until this time, the statement being made to the 
committee that by this time they would be in a position to tell 
just exactly what organization would be necessary for the carry- 
ing out of the functions of this peace-time organization. In the 
middle of the year they have come in with this estimate for an 
appropriation far in excess of what this committee is giving to 
them.. The purpose of the committee is that in the legislation 
for the next fiscal year Congress shall do exactly what the gen- 


The situation as to the ap- 


The time of the gentleman from South 


I ask unanimous consent, 
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tleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] believes should be done, and | their moorings. But I could not sit silent and allow imputations 


it should be done then by the sundry civil subcommittee, of which 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is also the chairman. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will 

Mr. GARNER. I notice in creating these new bureaus for 
the purpose of get away from duplication you never cut down 
the appropriations for the other fellows; and allow me to call 
your attention to the fact that this duplication work is one of 
the reasons we gave for passing the-so-called budget bill, namely, 
that we were going to bunch the matters so that there would be 
no more duplication. 

Yet here you have an organization whose principal function 
and reason for its life and existence is to keep on duplicating 
some of the work that is being done or can be done elsewhere. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If we could only pass the 
budget bill it might not be necessary. 

Mr. GARNER. If you can get the other body to function on 

that bill, we would have it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Perhaps the gentleman 
from Texas has more influence over there than I have. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to direct the attention of the gentle- 
man further to the fact that the Department of Commerce can 
do the very things which he says this council should be con- 
tinued for, first, to ascertain the resources of this country in 
case of war. I understand that we are going to carry this 
Council of National Defense for an indefinite period, because 
of the fact that we want to keep our hands on what is being 
produced in this country for use in case of war. I do not 
think this is needed for any such purpose. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will ex- 
amine the hearings he will notice that I examined the repre- 
sentatives of the Council of National Defense on that very 
point, but I do not believe the Department of Commerce does 
any work in conflict with the work of the council. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? ; 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Gan the gentleman inform us 
whether the Council of National Defense is taking ahy part in 
the propaganda that is being carried on throughout the country 
in favor of compulsory military training? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I never heard of it be- 
fore, and I am satisfied they are not. Certainly they are not 
Authorized to engage in such work. : 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BEE. I am not familiar with the functions of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, but I am rather inclined to agree to the 
statement of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] 
that it ought to be maintained at least for this time. 

But that is not the point upon which I rose to speak. My col- 
league [Mr. Branton] has referred to an instance in Stamford, 
Jones County, in his district. I am satisfied that the statements 
made by him are absolutely correct and that this local council 
im Stamford far exceeded its authority under the statements so 
set out. But I want to say a word—and I think I would be 
recreant in my duty if I did not say it—in behalf of the 
Council of Defense in the State of Texas, of which this Stam- 
ford branch was probably a subsidiary organization. I was a 
member of the senate of Texas which incorporated and put into 
life this Council of Defense in Texas. The governor of Texas 
and myself at that time and subsequently were not in agreement, 
but I want to do him the justice of saying that he appointed to 
the membership of that council from the citizenship of Texas 
the best men he could find, and they served splendidly, patri- 
otically, and unselfishly in the interest of their country at the 

time the honor of our flag was involved, without any recompense 
except a sense of duty well done. The secretary of that organiza- 
tion—and I speak of this especially, because the secretary of 
that organization was the man upon whom the heat and burden 
of the day ‘fell in connection with this work—is an honored 
citizen of my city of San Antonio, Judge J. F. Carl, at one time 
on the appellate bench of the State. 

These men may have made mistakes. I am not commending 
the action at Stamford. This Council of Defense in Texas may 
have made mistakes. They may have gone too far in bringing 
responsibility and patriotism and duty to the doors of the citi- 
zenship of that State. I came in contact with them in the per- 
formance of their duty, and I know that no more unselfish body 
of men ever more patriotically served their country and their 
Commonwealth than did the members of the Council of Defense 
for the State of Texas. I regret that hardships were inflicted. 
I regret that the patrictism of some men swept them beyond 


to be made, though not intended, as to the State council and let 
it go out that that organization sanctioned this character of 
action, or that that organization in our State—and I believe in 
every other State of this Union—stood for but one thing, and 
that was the strongest effort to win this war and to bring victory 
to yonder flag. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIB, Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word. 
I ‘took part in the legislation creating the Council of National 
Defense. I felt then that it was a good thing to do. I believe 
it is a good thing now to continue the Council of National De- 
fense, if kept within due bounds. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrkes] very clearly 
defined the purposes for which the council was created. The 
intention was to have the various members of the Cabinet act 
as the council, with authority to appoint an advisory commission 
or subcommittee for the purpose.of taking an inventory of all the 
assets in our country that might be utilized in time of war. 

That was the purpose of the thing, that was the purpose for 
which it was intended ; and it is a laudable purpose, in my judg- 
ment. But what are the facts? As soon as we got into the war 
they began to appoint subcommittees, and they had subcommit- 
tees on every conceivable subject; not advisory committees, as 
the law intended they should be in every instance, but commit- 
tees which assumed jurisdiction to act, such as the Committee 
on Emergency Contracts, the Committee on the Allocation of 
Lumber, the Committee on Copper, the Committee on Cement, 
and various other committees. Instead of acting as advisers to 
the War Department and the Navy Department, they took upon 
themselves the authority of action, and they did act and become 
administrators. g 

Now, in my judgment we ought to continue the Council of 
National Defense, give them sufficient money to keep up their 
organization, and continue the acquisition of this information 
which the country desires to have on hand, but they should not 
be permitted to enter into the field of investigation and experi- 
mentation, as is provided for in this scheme. That ought to be 
cut out, and they ought to go on and do the work which the 
Congress intended they should do when we enacted the law. I 
shall offer a simple amendment, Mr. Chairman, that will con- 
fine, as I believe, the Council of National Defense to ‘the duties 
which they ought to perform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. , 

The Clerk read as follows: è 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCReExzIE: Page 2; line 11, after the 
word “of,” strike out “experimental work and investigation under- 


taken by,“ and on page 2, lines 12 and 13, strike out the words “b 
the advisory commission, or subordinate bodies.“ H 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] is 


recognized. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the vote first recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] to perfect the 
text. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GOOD. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GOOD. I should like to see if we can agree as to time. 

Mr. BLACK. I want very little time. I want to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] a question about his 
amendment. I do not care to argue it at all. I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois that the real purpose of the Council 
of National Defense was one of investigation and -assembling 
information. If we strike out the words “and investigations 
undertaken by the Council of National Defense” that would 
really have the effect of destroying the purpose of the organiza- 
tion, would it not? I agree with the gentleman in the main 
purpose he has in view, and if he will modify his amendment I 
will be very glad to vote for it, but if investigation does not 
involve the searching for information I do not understand the 
meaning of the word. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
that I would not care to do the thing that he thinks perhaps 
my amendment might do, that is to cripple them in making the 
investigation, in preparing the inventory that we want to have 
on file down here; but I do not think there is any danger along 
that line, for the act creating the commission specifies the 
powers that it may exercise, and this is simply an appropriation 
to pay the expenses of the Council of National Defense. 

Mr. BLACK. I really think there is force in what the gentle- 
man from Illinois says. 

Mr. TREAD WAN. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ilinois is adopted, which I understand would cut out the 
words “‘ experimental work and investigations undertaken by. 
the Council of National Defense, by the advisory commission, 
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or subordinate bodies,” should it not also include, in lines 17 
and 18, the words “including the expenses of members of the 
advisory commission or subordinate bodies, or other employees, 
going to and attending meetings of the advisory commission or 
subordinate bodies“? 

You are limiting the duties of the advisory commission and 
subordinate bodies. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Oh, no. 

Mr. TREADWAY. You are striking out those words, are 
you not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am striking out the power of the advisory 
commision to do experimental work. I have no objection to 
paying their expenses, including the attending of meetings. 
That will take up some of the matters that come directly under 
the jurisdiction of the council. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Did I not understand the gentleman to 
offer an amendment striking out the words “ by the advisory 
commission or subordinate bodies ”? 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
look at the text, the language with my amendment in it will 
read as follows: 

For expenses of the Council of National Defense; for the employment 
_ of a director 

And so forth. It provides the money to take care of them and 
permita them to perform all the duties that they will then have 
to do. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman from South Carolina 
what salaries are included in this matter? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The salaries of the em- 
ployees. : 

Mr. GARNER. What salaries are paid—$10,000 or $25,000, 
or what? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
as I remember it, is $10,000. 

Mr. GARNER. They do not pay as much as they pay to one 
of the advisers of the Cabinet officers—$12,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. All the expenses of the 
council are paid out of this fund. Do I understand that the 
purpose of the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois is 
that no part of this fund can be used for the expenses of the 
advisory commission selected from the various departments for 
the purpose of preventing duplication of work in the depart- 
ments? ` 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; I leave that language in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas to strike out the paragraph. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Two principals of junior high schools, at $2,500 each. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia makes a 
point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is there any authority of law 
for that appropriation? Js this an increase of salary? 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman reserve his point of order? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. f 

Mr. GOOD. These are additional positions and are not au- 
thorized by law. I will say to the gentleman that a very serious 
‘condition confronts the schools of the District of Columbia. 
The superintendent of the public schools came before the com- 
mittee and told us that in the month of April last year, the 
month in which the enrollment is the highest, they had 56,100 
pupils. This year in December, when he said, according to their 
experience, the enrollment is low, the total enrollment in the 
schools was 60,000, and they are anticipating an increase this 
year by the month of April of 10 per cent over the enrollment 
of last year. 

In the high schools last year they had 6,400 pupils. This year 
they have 8,000 pupils in the high schools. One thousand one 
hundred and thirty pupils will graduate from the graded schools 
next week, and practically all of them will enter the high schools, 
and only 200 graduate from the high schools at the end of this 
semester, so that you will have in the high schools 9,000 pupils, 
as compared with 6,400 last year. 

The situation 1s very serious. We were told by the superin- 
tendent of schools that the number of students in high schools 
for each teacher is limited by good authority to about 30, whereas 
in our high schools every room has more than 30, and some have 
many more. The teachers have been obliged to take in these 
large classes, and in some places there are classes now waiting 
for more teachers. These two high-school principals are needed 


The salary of the director, 


to take charge of the two schools that are being opened. The 
Same condition prevails in the graded schools as in the high 
schools. We did not give the full amount requested. I will 
say to the gentleman from Virginia, who is as much interested 
in the schools as any gentleman, that I think the only thing 
perhaps that the committee might be criticized for is that the 
schools are not given more teachers. We only gave them one- 
half of their estimated requirement, and we did it on the theory 
that going in now and employing so many teachers they would 
no doubt take on a great many as instructors who were not 
equipped for teaching. 

So far as the graded schools are concerned, the superintendent 
estimates that for these classes there ought not to be more than 
40, and yet some rooms have as many as 56 students. With that 
condition the committee did not feel warranted in cutting the 
estimate any more than we have. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. h 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Has the committee made any 
provision for the graded schools where eighth-grade teachers 
also act as principals? I have in mind one school of 20 rooms 
where the principal is the only teacher for the eighth grade. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that this will relieve 
that situation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is a very serious situation as 
far as the eighth grade is concerned. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make a plea to the gentleman from Virginia not to insist on his 
point of order for the reason that if there ever was a just request 
for an additional appropriation it is contained in this item. 

The committee has cut in half the number of teachers asked 
for. To-day there are 412 classes in the high schools of more 
than 30. In the graded schools, out of 1,271 classes we have 
547—40 per cent—with over 46 pupils and 79 with over 48. 
The teachers are overburdened, and even if this item is enacted 
into law the result is that in the schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, after February 1, they will have to cut down the course of 
instruction in order to take care of the pupils in the public 
schools in this city. Even when you give them all that the bill 
carries, that will have to be done. 

The situation is so serious that I hope the gentleman from 
Virginia will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say 
im primis that I am eonvinced that the gentleman from Iowa is 
really an economist, and I very highly indorse his work on that 
line. But this particular item is one of those anticipatory, con- 
jectural deficiencies that abound in this bill. While it is in order 
on that line under the ruling of the Chair, it fails to meet the re- 
quirement that each item in an appropriation bill must have a 
warrant in law. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will permit, I want to say that 
this is not even an anticipatory deficiency. It is creating new 
positions not considered at all in the present law. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think that situation can be 
reached by a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa concede 
the point of order? `- 

Mr. GOOD. I think unquestionably there is no authority 
for creating these new positions. The committee put in these 
two positions and the following positions in addition to the 
present force. These persons are not employed, and I think 
unquestionably, if the gentleman insists on the point of order, 
they will have to go out. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I feel that this item can be 
taken care, of in another bill where it more appropriately 
belongs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Night schools: For teachers and janitors of night schools, includ- 
ing teachers of industrial, commercial, and trade instruction, and teach- 
ers and janitors of night schools may also be teachers and janitors of 
day schools, $25,000. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
of order against that proposition. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not believe that is subject to a point of order. 
There is no definite employment for a stated number of teachers 
as carried in the District bill. The appropriation for the regular 
school-teachers carried in the District bill fixes the number of 
teachers, and it fixes their salaries, and the appropriation is 
made for that purpose. That is not true in regard to the night 
schools. The expense of the night schools is determined by the 
number of people who apply for training, and that determines 
the number of teachers required. The appropriation this year 
is altogether inadequate to supply the training for these students, 
Just as the number of students increases the expense increases, 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
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Last year there was an enrollment of 6,100 at a given time, 
about this season. Now there are 9,400. Inasmuch as there is 
no spécific number of teachers required, there being a lump sum, 
there is a deficiency in the appropriation for night schools. I 
do not believe this is subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could the gentleman from Iowa cite the 
law by which this is authorized? 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pass 
over this item and return to it later, as I am not able now to 
put my hand on the statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 


consent to pass over this item and return to it later. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For contingent and other necessary expenses, including equipment and 


purchase of all necessary articles and supplies for classes in industrial, 
commercial, and trade instruction, $1,000. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the 
gentleman will want to return to this item also, will he not? 

Mr. GOOD. I think that comes right along with the former 

item; yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
against that. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent that that item may be 
also passed over with the other, to be returned to later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


One-half of the foregoing amounts to meet deficiencies in the appro- 
priations on account of the District of Columbia shall be paid from the 
revenues of the District of Columbia and one-half from any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the language contained in lines 16 to 20, in- 
clusive. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman would not contend that that is 
not within the Holman rule? x 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not contending anything. 
I make the_point of order that it is legislation. I would like 
to get a ruling under the Holman rule. 

Mr. GOOD. That is the act of 1878, that one-half should 
be paid from the District revenues and one-half from the 
revenues of the United States. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that has been 
ruled on before, and the point of order is overruled. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

Vocational rehabilitation : For an additional amount for carrying out 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for the vocational 
rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled persons dis- 
charged from the military or naval forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes, approved June 27, 1918, as amended, includin 
personal services in the District of Columbia’ and elsewhere, funera 
and other incidental expenses (including transportation of remains) 
of deceased trainees of the board, printing and binding to be done at 
the Government Printing Office, law books, books of reference, and 
' periodicals, $12,000,000: Provided, That the niay limitation placed 
upon the appropriation for vocational rehabilitation by the sundry 
civil appropriation act approved July 19, 1919, shall apply to the 
appropriation herein made. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On pese 4, after line 11, insert the 8 

The Secretary of War shall have authority to transfer to the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, without compensation therefor, 
certain surplus machine tools and other equipment belonging to the 
War Department and now in possession of the Federal board and being 
used by that board as equipment in schools for vocational education 
by the board. Property so transferred shall be dropped from 
the records of the War Department on the filing with th® War Depart- 
ment of an itemized receipt for the articles thus transferred.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, some of these schools have re- 
ceived equipment from the War Department. Men are now 
using machines and equipment in their training that have been 
furnished the board by the War Department. The War Depart- 
ment claims now that that apparatus must be removed. If it is 
removed, then it will be necessary immediately to spend hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for new equipment. I think the 
value of the items referred to here amount to about $350,000 
worth of equipment which the War Department turned over to 
the board. One of two things must be done. Either we must 
authorize the Secretary of War to turn it over to the Federal 
board or he will sell it under authority of law, and the Federal 
board will have to buy new. 

Mr. GARNER. And he will sell it for 10 cents on the dollar, 
and pay 100 cents for it to get it back. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; or 150. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This equipment is absolutely needed by 
the Vocational Board? 


I make the point of order 
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Mr. GOOD. Yes; they have it now and are actually using it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will this item that is in this bill, $12,000,000, 
relieve the situation complained of by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. JoHnson], with reference to the want of hospital 
facilities? ` 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from. South Dakota was complain- 
ing in regard to the hospital service and not the Federal Board 


for Vocational Education. 
come to later in the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Then in this bill there is provision to relieve 
the situation referred to by the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; for the Public Health Service. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment to the Good amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “board” in the Good amendment insert: “and the 
Secretary of War is authorized and empowered to transfer to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education such additional machines, 
appliances, tools, and other equipment as may hereafter be declared as 
surplus and which the chairman of the Board for Vocational Education 
may certify as needed for the rehabilitation of discharged or disabled 
soldiers, sailors, or marines. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the 
situation is this: The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goon], chairman of the committee, applies only 
to the tools and equipment which already -are in the hands of 
the Board for Vocational Education for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled soldiers. There are constantly being declared as surplus 
additional tools of that nature, and therefore my amendment 
would permit the War Department to transfer to the Board for 
Vocational Education those additional tools which from time to 
time they are declaring as surplus at the various depots where 
supplies of the War Department are located. I have in my 
district, and adjoining my district also, where they have also 
been established, schools under municipal authority for the 
purpose of serving the rehabilitation work, and there have been 
ordered from the surplus stock of the zone officer in Bridgeport 
and Springfield various tools which the department has turned 
over to the Board for Vocational Education. Those tools have 
not yet been taken out of the storehouses. Under an order 
issued by the Assistant Secretary of War on January 22 it is 
now impossible for those tools to be transferred to the Board for 
Vocational Education. 

This subject of the transfer of the surplus stock to the Voca- 
tional Board came up through an order originally issued on 
May 6, 1919, by Dr. Keppel, then serving as Third Assistant 
Secretary of War. It was found that there was no authority 
for that transfer, and therefore the Assistant Secretary issued 
this order to which the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa refers. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa will care for the tools transferred to the Board for 
Vocational Education, but it will not care for tools and equip- 
ment needed by the same schools which have not already been 
taken out of the possession of the Secretary of War. 

So it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to give the 
Vocational Education Board the right to use these tools and 
equipment of the War Department, and practically transfer them 
to the Vocational Board, there is no reason in the world why 
they should be limited to the stock already transferred. If 
those articles are declared as surplus by the Secretary of War, 
then I maintain we can not do too much to equip these schools for 
the rehabilitation of the soldiers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wanted to withdraw my reservation. 
That explanation is entirely satisfactory to me. The purpose of 
my reservation was to get the information. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman. « 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I VIII. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is providing for turning 
over some additional machinery that the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Board may find useful in connection with its work? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Absolutely. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The question I want to ask 
the gentleman is this: Does the amendment provide that the 
War Department shall turn this stuff over at their expense? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No, sir. It is provided it shall be packed 
and shipped at the expense of the Federal board. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I was going to say that you 
should provide for the expense. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is provided for in the original amend- 
ment. 


That is another item which we will 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Heretofore, when we directed 
the War Department to turn over certain materials to the 
Agricultural Department, they declined to do it, because they 
said they did not have a fund for that purpose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no expense to the War De- 
partment. I have a list here of over 25 schools needing this 
equipment, and it seems to me perfectly proper both should be 
included. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk wilt report 
the amendment to the amendment, offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The amendment to the amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, there is a technical propo- 
sition involved in that amendment. I call to the attention of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts the fact that there is no 
such officer as “chairman” of the Vocational Board. It is 
“ director.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
to change my amendment accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the proposed modifi- 
cation. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

Modification: Strike out the word “chairman” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ director.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification of 
the amendment? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman offers the amend- 
ment at a point about in the middle of the amendment I have 
offered, as I read it, and if you will read the two amendments 
I think it will be impossible to tell just what is intended. In 
the first place, what the committee attempted to do was this: 

This matter was presented to the committee, and it was the 
intention to insert this amendment which I have offered in the 
bill, but by an oversight it was omitted. We have done by this 
amendment all the Vocational Board has requested. This is 
the request of the director of the Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, and they have not asked for a single thing, so far as the 
Committee on Appropriations is concerned, for additional trans- 
fers, but they have asked the Committee on Military Affairs for 
legislation. Now, it does seem td me that before we give gen- 
eral authority to transfer everything of this kind that may be 
declared as surplus, we ought to have a care; we ought to know 
the requirements. There ought to be a hearing in order to see 
what the necessities are. The Federal board now wants some 
of these manufacturing plants in which to train the men. They 
have gone to the Committee on Military Affairs for authority 
to turn over to the Federal board some of those things, Some 
authority of that kind will have to be given, and I think the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] can well wait 
the action of the Military Affairs Committee on the bill that is 
now pending before that committee. I think it is very unwise 
to take action of this kind on a matter where there has been 
no hearing at all. 

j Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not recall the exact wording 
of the proposed amendment to the amendment, but I wanted to 
ask the gentleman this question, whether this is broad enough, 
for instance, to include automobiles? Or does it apply alone 
to tools? 

j Mr. TREADWAY. Tools and equipment. 

Mr. GOOD. Tools, machinery, and equipment. Itis a pretty 
broad amendment. I do not know just what it might include. 
Mr. TREADWAY. The amendment offered by me only covers 
what is originally included in the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goon]. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; the gentleman is entirely mistaken about 
that. The amendment the gentleman offered is a part of the 
bill now pending in the Military Committee, where they ask for 
Jand, and his amendment eliminates the land and some of those 
other things. But it is a proposition now pending before another 
committee of the House, and I submit on matters of this kind we 
ought to act in an orderly way, and that the House ought to leave 
this matter to a committee that is considering the proposition. 

Now, I do not know the value of this machinery that might be 
transferred, but here you are asked to give unlimited authority 
to turn over property toa board. I imagine that the Committee 
on Military Affairs would want to have hearings on that matter, 
and when those hearings are had the whole question of the needs 
of the service can be gone into. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to move to close debate. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like fo speak once more in connec- 
tion with what the gentleman has said. Of course, I have no 
right to the floor if the gentleman objects to my taking it. 


Mr. GOOD. Go ahead. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, with the indulgence of the 
chairman of the committee, I would like to refer to the state- 
ment he has just made, that this is copied from the bill which 
is-now before the Military Affairs Committee. It may be in 
somewhat similar language, but it is not taken from such a bill. 
He further stated that the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion had not applied for these tools and equipment which are 
hereafter to be declared surplus. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman say just what is needed? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. I have a letter here from the Voca- 
tional Board, signed by Mr. Twitchell for the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, asking for this very amendment, only 
not couched in exactly the terms in which I offered it in order 
to include it within the province of the amendment the gen- 
tleman offered. They are not asking for this amendment by 
original legislation or to interfere in any way with the bill 
before the Military Affairs Committee, but they want to secure 
exactly what I stated—suflicient equipment to establish these 
schools, for which the students are now waiting. Many of the 
tools and equipments are already assigned to the board but have 
not been actually shipped to the schools. I can read, if the com- 
mittee desires, a list of the schools, requests for equipment, and 
soldiers in training: 


Requests for equipment and soldiers in training. 


Washburne School, Chicag 61 
3 School, 8 PA 
Newark nical Se 


Bergquist School, oly Minueapols, Migr cere ae 2 00 
David: Rankin: Schogl eee >s 129 
a wwe E 
olie Univ x RS Se RE ay ES 

Geor; Technical School 50 
Ohio Mechanics’ 88 . SLL 22¹ 
Opportunity School, Denver, Colo 181 
d Vocational School, Springfield —!. Ss ET, 14 

elyoke Vocational School, Holyoke, Mass 50 
Rhode Island School of ovidence, R. I 58 
Somerville Vocational School. Somerville, Mass — 50 
8 — pna School, Dallas, — =e ann 


Utah State A. & M., TORES, O OMO EE te ee 83 
Fitchburg Industrial Se I. Fitchburg, Mass 100 


Boston Trade School, Boston, Mass ate 3 
New Bedford Vocational School, New Bedford, Mass_ —.— 14 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn — 100 
Oklahoma State School of Mines > 150 
2, 844 


Mr. GOOD. I was not asking the gentleman about the schools. 
I was asking him about the equipment. 

Mr, TREADWAY. The equipment referred to in my amend- 
ment is identical to that referred to in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, except that his provides for what has already been trans- 
ferred to the board, while mine provides for what hereafter is 
declared to be surplus. I am not endeavoring to get for the 
Vocational Board additional kinds of equipment, but simply 
more of the same kind. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the amendment 
I have offered is an amendment which was drawn by the Voca- 
tional Board, and the committee by this amendment has given 
them here everything they have asked for when they appeared 
before the committee. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not doubt the gentleman’s statement, 
but I have a letter, dated to-day or yesterday, from the Voca- 
tional Board in which they ask for this very equipment that 
I am referring to, and also suggest the form of amendment which 
would be covered by the gentleman's amendment and mine, but 
in submitting it to the gentleman from Iowa he would not. 
approve it. ` 

Mr. GOOD. Of course I would not approve a proposition to 
transfer lands and buildings until after a hearing. 

Mr. TREADWAY. All I ask for is equipment identical with 
what the gentleman refers to. He is quibbling on words. I 
am not trying to get cantonments or lands or buildings. But 
I do say that these schools should not be tied up by this recent 
order from Mr. Benedict Crowell. It is simply in support of the 
attitude of the Solicitor General. 

That is all right and proper. But nevertheless the vocational 
training schools for the disabled soldiers and sailors and marines 
are suffering from the lack of equipment which the War Depart- 
ment has and which we ought to transfer to them, whether it 
was agreed that they should have it yesterday or to-morrow. 
That is the difference between the gentleman from Towa and 
myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will, if I have the floor. I do not know 
that I have. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why is the gentleman from Massachusetts 
now sò solicitous and so willing to vote for a $12,000,000 appro- 
priation for the vocational training of soldiers and sailors, and 
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also to give them additional equipment and supplies, when he and 
his party absolutely refused to give them the $4,000,000 that we 
tried to give them a short time ago at the instance of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the reference of the gentleman 
from Texas does not apply directly to tools, to which I am re- 
ferring. I have always been a consistent supporter of all efforts 
to rehabilitate the soldiers and sailors and marines. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman knows that his party op- 
posed the $4,000,000 appropriation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have no opinion about this 
matter other than what I have obtained from the Board for Vo- 
cational Education. The board sent its representatives before 
the committee, and they said there was certain of this equip- 
ment that they were now using that they would lose, and they 
asked for the exact thing contained in the amendment that I 
have sent to the Clerk’s desk. They certainly did not ask for 
more when they appeared before the committee. The only 
thing I struck out was a provision as to reports to be made to 
Congress. 
Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What proportion of this $12,000,000 pro- 
posed to be appropriated here, or of any past appropriation, 
goes toward buying these various machines and tools that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] wants to pro- 
vide for? f 

Mr. GOOD. I think there was nothing of that kind included 
in their estimates. 

Mr. GARNER. In the original estimate there was evidently 
something of that nature. It occurred to me that if they are 
using past appropriations or are going to use part of this ap- 
propriation to buy machines or tools to teach these boys their 
various vocations—and they ought to be taught them—and they 
are in the possession of the War Department and the War De- 
partment does not need them, we might turn them over to them. 

Mr. GOOD. By the amendment I have introduced, prepared 
by the Vocational Board, we have given them all they ask for, 
and they have not asked for a dollar in the appropriation for 
the purchase of tools. This money goes to pay the tuition and 
maintenance of the boys in the schools, and so forth. 

I agree with the gentleman that if we have this surplus mate- 
rial and they need the same.material, it ought to be turned 
over. But the question of what we are turning over, or what 
should be turned over, is now being considered by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, who have a bill pending before them, and 
they are considering this very thing. Now, it is proposed to take 
from the Committee on Military Affairs the jurisdiction of this 
important subject. I have been trying to have the other com- 
mittees that do not have the power to make appropriations 
to keep within their jurisdiction, and I have been trying, so far 
as I can personally, to hold the Committee on Appropriations 
within its jurisdiction. 

The amendment which the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr, Treapway] submits was never submitted to the committee. 
No request of that kind was ever made to the committee, but we 
were informed that they had gone to the Committee on Military 
Affairs for legislation. Some time ago I suggested to the board 
that they take this course. The amendment I have offered is 
to cover only an emergency, and I submit that in the ordinary 
way of business procedure we should let the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which has jurisdiction of this question, consider 
it at the same time they are considering whether or not they 
shall give the Secretary of War the right to turn over Old 
Hickory powder plant or other manufacturing plants where they 
can give training. At the same time they are considering those 
questions this broad question of machinery should also be de- 
termined by that committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 26. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that 
vote, 

.The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama demands 
tellers. Those who favor taking the vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until they are counted, [After counting.] Sixteen 
gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers are 
denied. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the question is on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 8 

Mr. PLATT. I do so for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Iowa a question and also making a little statement. 

A few weeks ago in the course of correspondence with a 
teacher in an agricultural college, on other subjects entirely, 
I was very much surprised to receive a letter in which this 
gentleman stated that at his institution, which is located in 
the South, there are some 200 boys sent there by the Vocational 
Education Board for reeducation, and he says that out of 
those 200 boys fully 50 per cent are there simply to get the 
$80 a month. He says they are receiving practically no train- 
ing of value to them, and that the trouble is that the course 
in this institution requires a boy to have had at least a 
grammar-school education, and the Vocational Board insists 
on sending the boys there who have not had a grammar-school 
education, and who, of course, are utterly unfitted to take the 
courae; Some of them have not even been through the fourth 
grade. 

I have made some casual inquiries through other people about 
other institutions, and I believe that condition prevails in a 
number of institutions. Boys are abusing this law, taking 
advantage of it, or else the board is doing so. Perhaps both 
are to blame; and boys are being sent to these institutions 
who are not getting training or who ought to be receiving a 
different kind of training than that which they are trying to 
obtain. In other words, they have elected to take courses for 
which they are not fitted, and the board has not the nerve to 
send them into courses which they ought to take. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
1 PLATT. I certainly yield to the gentleman from Ala- 

a. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the gentleman from New York called 
the attention of the Vocational Board to this complaint that has 
been made in this letter of his friend? 

Mr. PLATT. I have talked with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and a few other gentlemen to see how much 
information we could get together before taking it to the board. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has not yet called it to the 
attention of the board? 

Mr. PLATT. I am doing that now, and I expect to do it in 
another way later. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Where is this school located? 

Mr. PLATT. The gentleman wrote me in confidence, and I 
am not at liberty to use his name or the name of the institution. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did he say where the school was located? 

Mr. PLATT. Of course he did. He is an ex-service man, an 
officer in the American Legion, and stands high. His only object 
in writing me was to call attention to an abuse which should be 
corrected. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the gentleman any objection to giving 
the location of this school? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. I shall not violate the confidence that I 
received from the gentleman in any way whatever. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will pardon me, there 
have been complaints by members of the American Legion that 
the board are too strict in their enforcement of the law, and 
that they are not admitting a sufficient number of men to take 
this training. 

Mr. PLATT. I have no doubt that is also true. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman is complaining that they 
are taking in too many. 

Mr. PLATT. I have no doubt that the American Legion has 
complained of the board for being too strict for this reason: 
The boys themselves doubtless frequently want to receive trein- 
ing for which they are not fitted. They are naturally ambi- 
tious, and are not to be blamed for it, and they complain because 
in some cases the board does not let them. But in other cases 
the board yields and sends the boys into training-school courses 
for which they are not fitted. I have reason to believe that in 
some cases this has been done in spite of protest from the insti- 
tutions. If boys are sent to take courses where a high-school 
education is required and they have not had even a grammar- 
school education, their case is hopeless. They ao not get anything 
from it. They simply stay there and draw their $80, and they 
injure the reputation of the institution which is compelled to take 
them. 
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Mr. BEE. Does not my friend from New York think it would 
have been better not to have said anything on the floor of the 
House about-a serious charge of that kind until the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and himself had verified it and 
until he was able to state the institution? Otherwise it puts 
all the institutions in the South in jeopardy as being possibly 
guilty of that sort of thing. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not believe it applies exclusively to the 
South, and I do not believe it is in any sense the fault of the 
institutions. 

Mr. BEE. But the gentleman's statement was that it was an 
educational institution in the South. 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. It happens to be in this case. 

Mr. BEE. We ought to know what institution it is. 

Mr. PLATT. I got into correspondence with this geutleman 
on an entirely different matter. He is a teacher in an educa- 
tional institution in the South, and after two or three letters 
had passed between us he told me about this other matter which 
he said he would like to bring to my attention. He said he 
wanted me to treat it as confidential, but he thought some- 
thing ought to be done to stop it. Iam simply giving the House 
the information with the idea that something ought to be done 
to stop it. I have made enough inquiries to feel sure that to 
some extent the same conditions prevail in other institutions, 
but how far I have not had a chance to find out. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I move to strike out the last three 


words. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto 
close in five minutes, Is there objection? 

. There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, my proposal to give 
the soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses of the recent Great 
War is not a question. of salary, wages, or even justice; it is 
a question of equity. Justice is strict. Equity is kind and 
replete with goodness. Therefore any plan which is equitable 
and fair to all parties affected by this legislation ought to be 
agreeable to all. Now, gentlemen, I do not want to use the 
term bonus; I would prefer to call it a gratuity. The Govern- 
ment is not liquidating an account stated but purely and right- 
eously making a gift, a gratuity. 

We should not start with the idea that we are trying to make 
up what our boys lost financially by being taken from the civil 
and placed in military life, for that would be impossible. 

Nor is it a compensation. The boys were paid their salary. 
The service man or woman did not enter our military establish- 
ments for profit. They felt they were discharging a duty. 

A gratuity granted heretofore would have brought relief and 
assistance to thousands of those who on being discharged from 
service were thrown back into civil life without employment. 
How many of those to whom we had said. We will keep the 
home fires burning,“ suffered want until employment was ob- 
tained? For a while the soldier’s uniform on our streets was 
a sign of unemployment, a sign of financial need, a sign that 
the wearer was unable to purchase a suit of clothes. If we 
grant this gratuity now, we are performing a duty we should 
have discharged many months ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the Government has done 
something for the wounded and maimed who took part in the 
recent struggle and also has provided for the dependents of those 
who sacriliced their lives. 

It is always easy to do the popular thing. It is sometimes difi- 
cult to do the right thing; but I think under the present circum- 
stances I am not only doing the popular thing, but I am also 
doing the right thing. Back in Chicago I am frequently inter- 
rogated by some of my constituents and a great number of the 
residents there as to what Congress is going to do for the soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and nurses. I do not entertain the same idea 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] expressed 
when he said here this afternoon that he thought Congress was 
not going to do anything for them. I have more confidence 
in the American Congress. I know back in 1917 and 1918 if 
the American soldiers had asked the House or the Senate to 
stipulate for some definite amount in case they went abroad to 
Europe and won the war we—not only the House and Senate, 
but the American people—would have promised to do anything 
in human power for the American soldiers. They did not exact 
that promise, nor had they the right at that time to do so. 
They simply went and performed the duty they owed this Gov- 
ernment. They did it well. They did it expeditiously. They 
brought glory to the Stars and Stripes. I think the American 
Congress ought to recognize the sacrifices made by these sol- 
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diers, sailors, marines, and nurses and should manifest its ap- 
preciation by sonie substantial gratuity for these boys, and for 
the girls also. 

In the booklet issued by the repatriation committee of Canada 
some space is devoted to war-service gratuity. It is interest- 
ing and reads as follows: 


As soon as a soldier is discharged from the army his first concern is 
to find a job. He may not find a job at once. uring his period of 
nnempioyment he will, however, be in receipt of his war-service gratuity. 

Before the armistice was signed, post-discharge pay was granted to 
discharged soldiers. Upon the signing of the armistice it was felt nec- 
essary to make certain changes. : 

A larger grant will now be made to all who have served at the front, 
whether discharged before or after the armistice. Those who were on 
active service on the date of the armistice but had not served at the 
front will also receive a gratuity on a higher scale, 

The war-service gratuity is given over and above ot back pay, pen- 
sion, or clothing allowance to which a man may be entitled. 

It is given in addition to all the care, attention, and service which the 
Government will devote in order to restore our fighting men to civil life. 
All soldiers discharged on or after November 11, 1918, who have 
served with good conduct, will receive war-service gratuity according to 

their class. 

Soldiers discharged before November 11, 1918, will receive war-service 
gratuity only if they served at the front in any actual theater of war. 

If a soldier discharged before November 11, 1918, did not serve in any 
actual theater of war he will be entitled only to post-discharge pay ac- 
cording to his class on the old scale. 

The gratuity consists of a continuation of a soldier's pay, field allow- 
ance, and separation allowance for a period beyond his discharge. 

The period is graded according to the length and character of service, 
as been in part overseas, his 3 is figured on a 
higher scale than that of the man who has served only in Canada. 

The maximum gratuity for the man who served overseas is six months. 
3 is given to the man whose total service amounts to three years or 

ore. 

Three months’ gratuity is the maximum for the man who has served in 
Canada only, and it is given for three years’ service. j 
If the monthly pay and allowances for a man whose dependents have 
been receiving separation allowance should be less than $100, he is 
given a gratuity of $100 per month, A part of the gratuity equal to 
separation allowance will be paid directly to the dependent entitled to it. 
If the monthly pay and allowances for a man without such dependents 
8 amount to less than $70 per month, he is to receive $70 per 
Further, é¢very gratuity granted will amount to at least one month's 

pays field allowance, and separation allowance. 

en who have already been discharged will be given the gratuity to 
which they are entitled (less any * post-discharge pay” they have re- 
ceived) after February 1, 1919. ` 

Application for any adjustment must be made to the paymaster of the 
district from which the soldier was 9 The necessary forms 
to be filled out in support of each claim for adjustment may be obtained 
from the military headquarters of each district, from district unit pay- 
masters, and from officers commanding militia units. 

Men who are still in the service will receive their first month's gratuity 
immediately upon their discharge unless they are “ boarded ” to receive 
5 and full pay and allowances from the soldiers’ civil reestablish- 
ment. 

Men who are in the care of the soldiers’ civil reestablishment will get 
their gratuity as soon as tzor cease to receive full pay and allowances. 

By this token Canada will record her appreciation of her soldiers 
rie? sailors to a degree more generous than that shown by any other 
nation, 


Mr. Chairman, that last paragraph deserves repetition : 


By this token Canada will record her appreciation to her soldiers 
3 to a degree more generous than that shown by any other 

The last paragraph is not only a challenge, it is an indictment, 
and the appreciation that the American Congress owes the Ameri- 
can soldier and sailor is on trial. Lip service, pleas of economy, 
and “ passing the buck ” to Democratic officials will not save the 
Republican majority in both the House and Senate from the 
merited condemnation of the American people. The people of 
Canada do not appreciate the Canadian soldier and sailor more 
than the American people appreciate the American man of war. 

The Canadian Houses of Parliament may be more generous 
to Canadian soldiers and sailors than the present Republican 
majority in the American Congress will be to the American 
soldiers and sailors if that Republican majority can find a 
seemingly plausible defense. But the Republican majority had 
better remember that the jury in this case is the American 
people, and their verdict will eventually read that the United 
States, which generously held out the helping hand to the 
peoples of Europe, is not ungrateful, is not unappreciative, is 
not “ economical,” is not parsimonious with our own flesh and 
blood, The American soldiers and sailors generously offered 
their all, even life itself, and the American people stand ready 
to record their appreciation to a degree at least as generous 
as that shown by any other nation on earth, not even excepting 
Canada. And this is not a fanciful or wild prophecy when one 
remembers the respective powers of Canada and the United 
The final expression of our appreciation in a tangible 
form, though already tardy, will demonstrate, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the American soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and nurses are secure in the hearts of the American people, not 
only for the year 1920 but until the last American veteran of 


the World War joins the spirits of his comrades whose bodies 
lie in France. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, no voice has been raised in denial of the obli- 
gation this country owes to the American soldiers and sailors, 
but “economy ” has been urged as the reason for the further 
inactivity of Congress. We have heard frequently during the 
World War men in high places demand that nations conform to 
the same rule of honesty and sincerity that each of us expects 
of the individual citizen. What lawyer here would maintain 
that because his client is unable to pay immediately the full 
amount of a debt due a creditor that the creditor is not entitled 
to an installment, or at least an arrangement whereby the 
creditor may be assured that the debt will be paid in a reason- 
able time? 

And what Congressman can object to legislation that will de- 
termine some method whereby our obligations to the American 
soldiers and sailors may be taken care of in the years imme- 
diately ahead? We can at least do that. If ae are sincere we 
will set the machinery in motion and the Republican majority 


will enter into the project whole-heartedly, determined to find 


that it can be done, if not in a lump sum this year or next year, 
by spreading the payments over several years. This will be a 
practical application of individual sincerity to national legisla- 
tion. This will be an example on the part of the Nation more 
conducive to generating legislative sincerity than a ton of 
printed speeches containing platitudes. This will be the best 
answer to what Congress is going to do for the soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and nurses. This will prove that Congress is going to 
do everything that is in accordance with national prudence. 
And no American soldier, sailor, marine, or nurse expects more, 
But every American soldier, sailor, marine, and nurse has a 
right to expect fair play from Congress, fair play through the 
medium of an honest, determined effort on the part of Congress 
to set about finding a way—and surely there must be a way— 
to manifest in practice that appreciation which will be so fre- 
quently expressed orally, even by Members of Congress, from 
countless platforms before the votes of the American people are 
counted next November. Promise is not performance, my Re- 
publican friends, and if you refuse to realize that now, you will 
have it indelibly impressed on your minds as you watch the 
election returns on a certain night this coming autumn, There 
is yet time for action. If you want to do it, you have the power. 
You can not deny that. If you do not do it now, you can hardly 
expect your constituents to accept your printed speeches or plat- 
form expressions containing in words your appreciation of the 
sacrifices of the American ‘soldier, sailor, marine, and nurse, 
And the Member of the American Congress who has not the 
confidence of the district he represents usually graduates after 
election day with the degree of ex,“ which, before the word 
“Congressman,” indicates previous occupancy of that office. 

I was amused when the chairman of this committee suggested 
that the Secretary of the Treasury was not in favor of a 
gratuity of this kind. I appreciate also that some Members on 
the other side, some very conservative gentlemen, sort of antici- 
pate that what is popular at the present time may be presumed 
to be very radical in a few years, and consequently they do 
not want to do for the American soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
nurses what they should do at this time. I want to tell the 
gentleman, the chairman of this important committee, that his 
alibi of the Secretary of the Treasury will not excuse him nor 
excuse the Republican Party. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The Republican Party is in the majority in the House 
and Senate, They haye been sending out through the press 
announcement of what they were going to do and what they 
would not do. They suggest a system of economy. They said 
they were going to try and correct extravagance. If they are 
sincere in that and will stop some of the extravagances, they 
can economize sufficiently to do something for these soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and nurses, something that ought to be done 
for them. [Applause.] 

And so, gentlemen, I, as a Representative here, want the 
country to know that the responsibility for not doing something 
does not rest on the Secretary of the Treasury but upon the 
majority members of this Republican Party, both in the House 
and the Senate. [Applause on the Democratic side.] In other 
words, on the Republican Party. 

Please, gentlemen, let us have a little speed in this legislation, 


so that it may not be said much longer of the United States that 


“Tt is the only country that went to war and forgot its heroes 
` when the fighting ended.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. We need another shift. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will withhold his point until 
we read through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withdraw it for the present. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
‘General expenses: For all ether authorized 


expenditures nec 

in the execution of Jaws to late commerce, including the — a 
jects specified under this head in the sundry civil appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1920, $86,000, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
point of order on that paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. I renew my point of no quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Tirsox, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12046, 
e second deficiency bill, and had come to no resolution 

rereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. Hoch, for two days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. II NTHIcun, for three days, on account of sickness in 
his family. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Rxconb on the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
Carens to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there objec- 
tion 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 11606. An act to authorize the county of Fountain, in 
the State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Attica, Fountain County, Ind. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
: Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 30, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a letter calling the attention of 
Congress to House Document No. 124, Sixty-sixth Congress, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MacGREGOR, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12015) for the relief of the 
Leavenworth Bridge Co., Leavenworth, Kans., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 590), 
0 705 said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 


CHANGE OF- REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (II. R. 
11765) granting a pension to Mary T. Tupper, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 12133) for the relief of those 
who fought in previous wars and in this great World War; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12184) to create a 
department of aeronautics, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. ` 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 12135) to amend section 5 
of the act entitled “An act to divide the judicial district of 
Nebraska into divisions and to provide for an additional dis- 
trict judge in said district“; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


By Mr. TILSON: Resolution (H. Res. 451) requesting the 
Federal Trade Commission to make certain inquiries into the 
prices of combed cotton yarns; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, NICHOLS of Michigan: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
284) to increase the salaries in the Custodian Service; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 12136) to complete the 
military record of Jacob W. Starr; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 12137) granting a pen- 
sion to Frank-W. Tuttle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 12138) granting an increase 
of pension to William Rosenbarger ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bin (H. R. 12139) granting an increase of 
pension to Felix Karl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12140) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. E LLSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12141) to provide for 
the payment of certain claims against the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 12142) granting an increase of 
pension to Awilda A. Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

ty Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 12143) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel P. Burns; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R 12144) granting an increase 
of pension to Ulysses S. Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 12145) granting a pen- 
sion to George H. Leaycraft; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 12146) for the relief of 
Constance D. Lathrop; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 12147) granting an increase 
of pension to Milton Diehl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12148) granting an increase of pension to 
Logan Stanley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 12149) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Betty Lentz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 12150) granting an 
increase of pension to Rosella King; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bili (H. R. 12151) for the relief of the 
Hudson Navigation Co.; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 12152) granting an increase 
of pension to George M. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12153) granting a pension to Martha A. 
James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12154) granting a pension to Manthia 
Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 12155) for the relief of 
Gill I. Wilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12156) for the relief of lock masters, lock- 
men, and other laborers and mechanics employed by the United 
States Government in the locks and dams of the Kanawha River, 
in West Virginia; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1182, By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of the Parents’ League 
and citizens of Gloucester County, N. J., urging that the Three 
hundred and fiftieth Artillery be reorganized and enlisted in the 
Regular Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1183. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Letters of members of Emerson 
Hovey Post, No. 168, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, at Portsmouth, N. H. (Arthur T. Terry, Thomas W. 
Coleman, Hans M. Hansen, Earl A. Parker, R. J. Plummer, C. H. 
Foster, R. L. Fisher, Robert Johnston, C. M. Rundlett, Lee A. 
Scott), advocating the reporting out by the Committee on Ways 
and Means of House bill 7923 and the passage of this bill by the 
aoe of Representatives; to the Committee on Ways and 

Jeans. 

1184. Also, resolutions of Padraic H. Pearse Branch, Friends 
of Irish Freedom, by Patrick J. Connors, Michael P. Morrissey, 
and Patrick Hussey, committee, Portsmouth, N. H., protesting 
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against deferring payment of interest due on foreign loans made 
by the United States, and also in opposition to military, financial, 
or commercial assistance by the United States to any State seek- 
ing to reduce an alien people to subjection, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1185. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, of Lester Park, Minn., relative to certain legislation; to the 
Committee on Education. 

1186, By Mr. FOCHT : Evidence in support of House bill 10489, 
for Anna Detwiler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1187. Also, evidence in support of House bill 10488, Elle C. 
Wolfe; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1188. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Williamston, Mich., favoring legislation pro- 
hibiting interstate transmission of betting odds and other horse- 
to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

1189. Also. resolutions of the Common Council of the City of 
Detroit, Mich., protesting against legislation to discontinue work 
of improvement of the River Rouge; to the Committee on Rivers 


and Harbors. 


1190. By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Connecticut Edi- 
torial Association, of Bristol, Conn., favoring effectual action 
to repress and punish excitement to treason and anarchy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1191. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of J. E. 
Storch, of Pentwater, Mich., protesting against the Sterling 
bill (S. 3317) and the Graham bill (H. R. 11430) relating to 
sedition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1192. Also, petition of Hamlin Resort Grange, No. 1354, Lud- 
ington, Mich., protesting against the Sterling bill (S. 3317) and 
the Graham bill (H. R. 11430) relating to sedition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1193. By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of citizens of Syracuse, N. V., 
favoring the Lehlbach-Sterling bill; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

1194. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America, Oklahoma Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C., opposing compulsory military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1195. By Mr. PLATT: Petition of members of the Hedding 
Methodist Episcopal Church congregation. of Poughkeepsie, 
N. V., favoring the Sims bill (H. R. 262); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1196. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of William D. Davis Post, 
No. 34, of Bunnell, Colo., protesting against legislation discrimi- 
nating between the men of the Regular Army and men of the 
emergency Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1197. Also, petition of R. L. Smith, of Oakland Lodge, No, 
92, Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, protesting against the 
Cummins-Esch railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1198. Also, petition of Aubrey Drury, secrefary-treasurer of 
the World Trade Club, of San Francisco, Calif., urging that 
metric equivalents be incorporated in House bill 9755; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

1199. Also, petition of Commercial Federation of California, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., relative to the Esch-Cummins railroad 
bill now pending before Congress; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1200. Also, petition of the California State Board of For- 
estry, indorsing the plan of Col. H. H. Arnold, director of air 
training and observations groups of the Western Department 
for the control of forest fires in the Western States by airplane 
patrol; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1201. Also, petition of the board of temperance, prohibition, 
and public morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Wash- 
ington, D. C., indorsing the Sims bill (II. R. 262); to the 
Committee on Interstate.and Foreign Commerce, 

1202. Also, petition of the California Bankers’ Association, 
relative to the railroad situation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1208. Also, petition of Martin W. Heimbach, of San Francisco, 
Calif., protesting against Senate bill 3565 and House bill 11308; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1204. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of John A. Simpson, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, opposing the compulsory 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1205. Also, petition of J. A. Paisley, of the Valley Camp Coal 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, relative to the car shortage; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1206. Also, petition of the Hooker Electrochemical Co., of 
New York City, relative to the car shortage; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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1207. Also, petition ef Susan Hildreth, ef New York City, 
relative to certain legislation now pending; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1208. Also, petition of J. Anderson & Co., of New York City, 
requesting deferred action on the Madden 1-cent postage bill; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1209. By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of Saturday Lunch Club, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., opposing the Esch-Cummins railroad bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1210. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of members of Beaver Valley 
Lodge 318, American Federation of Railroad Workers, protest- 
ing against the Cummins and Esch bills; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1211. Also, petition of the Friends of Irish Freedom, Char- 
leroi, Pa., urging the passage of the Mason bill, providing for a 
diplomatic and consular corps to Ireland; also urging that this 
Government recall loans made and refuse to grant further 
loans or financial accommodations to Great Britain; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1212. Also, petition of John N. Chambers, West Alexander, 
Pa., in support of House bill 7923; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs s 


1213. Also, petition of the City Council of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., asking appropriations for aerial mail service at 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1214. By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, protesting against the passage of the bill creafing a 
Federal urban mortgage bank; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

1215. Also, petition of the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
Women's International Union, asking for the repeal of the 
espionage laws and defeat of the Palmer-Graham bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Frivay, January 30, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, let Thy favor rest upon us to-day. As we 
start on the duties of the day by lifting up our hearts to Thee, 
may we carry from this sacred moment the influence of our 
thought and feeling toward God. Let the light of Thy coun- 
tenance shine upen us. Speak Thou the words of divine wis- 
dom in our hearts that we may know Thy presence and follow 
Thee in the discharge of our duties. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dis- 
pensed with and the Journal was approved. 


STOCKYARD LICENSES (S. DOC. NO. 185). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 5th instant, certain information 
rélative to the licensing of all live-stock commission agents, 
companies, corporations, or firms, ete., which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


WORK ON PUBLIC ROADS (S. DOC. NO. 186). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to the law, certain information relative to additional 
compensation due to officers and enlisted men on account of 
work performed by them on the public roads in the various 
States, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE co. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 

report of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for the year 


1919, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have a brief communication 
from the Jamestown (N. Dak.) Cemmercial Club with refer- 
ence to the zone system and rates of postage, which I ask may 
be printed in the RECORD. A 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution: 

Whereas the executive committee of the Jamestown Commercial 
Club, after considerable investigation and discussion, are of 
the unanimous opinion that any change in present postal laws 
that makes a flat rate for transportation of periodicals to all 
points in the United States should be opposed ; and 

Whereas we believe that the law, practically universal, that pay 
for service rendered should be in proportion to the cost of 
such service, is entirely appropriate in this case, and that 
this principle that is now being recognized by the Government 
in charging periodical transportation by weight and distance 
is one of the principal factors in rate making by rate-miking 
commissions: Now, therefore, be it ~ 
Resolved, That we sincerely hope you will use your efforts in 

Congress to defeat the efforts of publishers to repeal the zone 

system and revert to the old flat rate of postage on the adver- 

tising pages of their periodicals. 
JAMESTOWN COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
L. B. Nieseyen, President, 
ANDREW Haas, Secretary. 
Jury 28, 1919. 


Mr. GRONNA. I also have resolutions from the American 
Protective Tariff League with reference to the League of 
Nations, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


THe AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE, 
New York, January 27, 1920. 
Copy of resolutions unanimously adopted by the American 
Protective Tariff League, in annual meeting assembled, on 
Thursday, January 22, 1920: 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Whereas the American Protective Tariff League was the first 
national organization in the United States to oppose the 
covenant of the League of Nations; and a 

Whereas the American Protective Tariff League was in favor 
of a declaration of peace immediately following the signing 
of the armistice; and 

Whereas an attempt by the majority of the United States 
Senate has been made te Americanize the covenant of the 
League of Nations; and 

Whereas the American Protective Tariff League is opposed to 
any entangling foreign alliances: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the American Protective Tariff League, in 

annual meeting assembled, urges immediate declaration of peace 

with Germany, is unalterably opposed to the covenant of the 

League ef Nations as presented, and opposed to any League of 

Nations which endangers the sovereignty, entity, and inde- 

pendence of the United States of America. 

W. F. WAKEMAN, Secretary. 


Mr. GRONNA. I also have a resolution from the Tri-State 
Grain and Steck Growers’ Convention, held at Fargo, N. Dak., 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

Tri-State GRAIN AND Stock GROWERS’ CONVENTION, 
Fargo, N. Dak., January 26, 1920. 
Senator A. J. Gronna, 3 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: At our Tri-State Grain and Stock Growers’ Con- 
vention, held in Fargo, January 20 to 23, the inclosed resolu- 
tion in regard to the League of Nations was passed. I take 
pleasure in forwarding it to you, and trust that you will give it 
due consideration. 

Sincerely, W. C. Parmer, Secretary. 
Resolution. 


Resolved by the members of the Tri-State Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation, assembled in its annual convention, That we appeal to 
the Members of the United States Senate to ratify the Paris cove- 
nant for a League of Nations without making any changes that 
are likely to delay or prevent the establishing of said league and 
longer postpone the coming of peace and the normal life of the 
world, 

; JohN H. Worst, 
T. A. Hoversran, 
WALLACE MANTKOWSKE, 
Jonn N. HAGEN, 
C. L. WENDT, 
Resolution Committee. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 

State of Minnesota, praying for a two years’ extension of Goy- 
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ernment control of railreads, which was ordered to Tie on the 
table. 


There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the REC- 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Franklin Post, No. 68, | orp, as follows: 


Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Olathe, 
Kans., and a petition of E. D. Baker Post, No. 40, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Baldwin, Kans., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Pittsburg, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
relieve certain conditions in Armenia, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Pittsburg, Kans, praying for the ratification of the peace 
treaty, with reservations, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present resolutions adopted by Headquarters 
Colony Post, No. 14, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Georgia, of Fitzgerald, Ga., urging the immediate passage of 
what is known as the Fuller pension bill. I ask that the resolu- 
tions may be printed in the Rxconp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Hab uARTEAS Cotrony Post, No. 14, 
DEPARTMENT OF GEORGIA, G. A. R., 
Fitzgerald, Ga., January 24, 1920. 
Whereas we learn with pleasure that the honorable House of 

Representatives on January 5, 1920, passed the pension bill 

known as the Fuller bill, and it is now in the Senate for its 

action; and 
Whereas those whom it will benefit are old and feeble and 
passing away rapidly: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Colony Post, No. 14, Department Georgia and 
South Carolina, That the honorable Senate of the United States 
be requested to immediately take up and pass the said bill so 
that the old veterans may receive the benefit of its provisions 
during the few remaining years allotted them; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Hon. Hoxe Sarre and Hon. W. J. HARRIS, 
our Senators from Georgia, be asked to use their influence in 
urging and voting for its immediate passage, and that n copy 
of these resolutions be sent to each of our Senators and a copy 
spread upon our post records. 

At a regular meeting of Colony Post, No. 14, held January 24, 
1920, the foregoing resolution was adcpted by a unanimous vote 
of the members of the post. S 

O. J. Hrrcu, Post Commander. 

Official : 

G. E. WHITMAN, Adjutant. 

Mr. HARRIS. I also present resolutions of the Rotary Club of 
Savannah, Ga.; suggesting an amendment to the pending rail- 
road bill relative to the establishment and maintenance of 
through routes to and from all parts of the United States, and 
so forth, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Resolution. 

Resolved, That the following amendment to the proposed 
railroad legislation be submitted to our Senators and Congress- 
men, and that they be requested to attempt to secure its adop- 
tion: 

“Resolved, It shall be the duty of common carriers subject to 
this act to establish and maintain through routes to and from 
all ports of the United States on traffic to and from foreign coun- 
tries and to establish just and reasonable local or joint through 
rates, fares, and charges applicable thereon as proportional 
rates, fares, and charges to or from said ports, and no port shall 

be subjected to undue discrimination or be given undue prefer- 
ence by refusal of any common carrier or carriers to estab- 
lish and maintain such through rates, or by refusal or neglect to 
publish and file schedules showing such rates, fares, and 
charges. The commission may, upon formal complaint or in 
proceedings instituted, on its own motion and ‘after full hear- 
ing, make an appropriate order for the enforcement of this 
provision.” 

Resolved further, That in the event it is found impossible to 
pass this amendment, other legislation be enacted which will 
protect the right of shippers under the existing export and 
promised imports rate from the Middle West to the Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports. 

Mr. HARRIS. I also present a resolution adopted by the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Ga., relative to pending legislation 
before Congress affecting the disposition of Government-owned 
ships, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 


Resolution. 

“ Resolved, That all pending legislation before Congress affect- 
ing the disposition of Government-owned ships should embody 
provisions for the maintenance of all trade routes now in op- 
eration and such trade routes as may, owing to conditions, be 
established in the future, so that the shippers of the United 
States may be given free access to all ports on equal terms; be 
it further 

“ Resolved, That such steel vessels of desirable commercial 
types, both freight and passenger, as may be needed for the 
establishment and maintenance of these routes should be 
retained by the United States Shipping Board or such gov- 
ernmental ageney which may be established by act of Congress, 
for such reasonable length of time as may be necessary to de- 
termine the desirability thereof, and should be devoted to such 
development, and should be used in so far as possible exclu- 
sively on the routes to which they may be assigned, in recog- 
nition of absolute need for regular steamship service in estab- 
lishing und maintaining such trade routes; and that permanent 
allocation of vessels be made in order that definite contracts 
may be safely entered into for cargo; and be it further g 

“ Resolved, That for the development of freight traffic it is 
essential that adequate passenger steamship service be inaug- 
urated as a prerequisite to the building up of trade routes.” 

Mr. COLT. I present a resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Rhode Island, recommending the enactment of 
legislation providing for a quarantine station in the port of 
Providence, in that State. I ask that the resolution be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine and or- 
dered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

[State of Rhode Island, wie m general assembly, January session, 


Resolution (H. 511) recommending to Congress the passage of legis- 
lation providing for a quarantine station in the port of Providence. 
Whereas the development of the port of Providence is seriously 
handicapped by the lack of a quarantine station; and 

Whereas the recent movement of ocean vessels entering the port 
of Providence has been delayed and steamships diverted to the 
port of New York: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island respectfully requests the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to urge the passage of suitable legislation which 
will provide such a quarantine station, and the secretary of 
state is hereby instructed to send a copy of this resolution to 
2 Senators and Representatives in Congress from Rhode 

and, 

STATE or RHODE ISLaxp, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, January 26, 1920. 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original 
resolution passed by the general assembly and approved by the 
governor on the 15th day of January, A. D. 1920. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the seal of the State aforesaid this 26th day of January in the 
year 1920. 

[SEAT] J. FRED PARKER, 

Secretary of State. 
WHITE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr, CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3779) to au- 
thorize the Ozark Forest road improvement district of Baxter 
County, Ark., to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
White River, near Norfork, Ark., and I submit a report (No. 403) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That authority is hereby granted to the Ozark 
Forest road improvement district of Baxter County, Ark., created by 
act No. 570 of the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas of the 
session of 1919, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and appreaches thereto across the White River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, near Norfork, Ark., in 
aceordance with the 8 of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
a ep eats of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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WACCAMAW RIVER BRIDGE. 

From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10701) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Whiteville Lumber Co., 
Goldsboro, N. C., to construct a bridge across the Waccamaw 
River at or near Old Dock, county of Columbus, N. C., and I 


Mr. CALDER, 


submit a report (No. 404) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C., and their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Waccamaw River at a point suitable to the interest 
of 8 at or near Old Dock, in the county of Columbus, or 
adjacent thereto, in the State of North Carolina, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. , 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS AND JOINT ‘RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a-joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3817) to amend an act entitled “An act to dimin- 
ish the expense of proceedings on appeal and writ of error or 
of certiorari,” approved February 13, 1911; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bin (S. 3818) granting additional lands from the Fort 
Douglas Military Reservation to the University of Utah; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3819) for the relief of A. Purdee; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3820) granting a pension to Charles V. Harris; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) to permit the payment for 
certain lands whereon Army supply bases are situated; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

FOREIGN LOANS. 


Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the statement appearing in the Washington Post this 
morning, by Secretary Glass, in regard to foreign loans. It ex- 
hibits a courage and sanity which indicates that the gray dawn 
is breaking. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Evrope Must Pay BILLS, Says GLAss—UNITED States Can Nor 
FINANCE FAILURE TO ACT—AMERICA Has REACHED FINAL LIMIT IN 
EXTENDING Atp—WorK AND Save, REMEDY—TREASURY FROWNS ON 
CONFERENCE TO PLAN WORLD CREDITS— WOULD REDUCE INDEMNI- 
TIES—SECRETARY TELLS ALLIES TO Fix ON AMOUNT GERMANY CAN 
PAY AND COLLECT—EXCHANGES WILL ne ADJUSTED WHEN EUROPE 
BEGINS PRODUCTION AND RELEASES GoLD—‘ FOLLY’ To Look TO 
AMERICAN PEOPLE ron REMEDY—CITES BILLIONS IN ADVANCES SINCE 
ARMISTICE. 

“The United States Treasury does not look with favor upon 
certain features of the proposed international conference re- 
cently called by a coterie of nationally known financiers and 
commercial leaders in an effort to lead the world out of the 
financial and commercial chaos into which it was dragged by 
the war. 

“Secretary Glass declared last night in a letter to a commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which 
has sought a Government expression on the meeting, that such 
a conference would serve to cause confusion and revive hopes, 
doomed to disappointment, of further Government loans.“ 

GOVERNMENT CAN NOT ACT. 


“With a note of finality, Mr. Glass set forth the Government's 
policy with respect to furnishing credits, stating that the Treas- 
ury ‘is opposed to Goyernment control over foreign trade and 
finance, and even more opposed to private control. It is con- 
vinced that the credits required for the economic restoration 
must come through private channels. In this respect this 
Government fears the proposed conference would mean many 
Europeans would assume that the United States was about to 
shoulder more of their burdens, Mr. Glass explained. 

WOULD NOT CANCEL DEBTS, 

„If the Chamber of Commerce of the United States (to which 
were left details of the conference call) considers it advisable 
and desirable to designate representatives to attend an unofll- 


cial conference,“ Mr. Glass said, ‘the Treasury Department 
does not offer objection, provided the scope and character and 
limitations of such a conference, as well as the impossibility 
of United States Government action, are clearly understood. 
But there are numerous suggestions contained in the memorial 
sent broadcast by the leaders which are clearly not appropriate 
for consideration, such as cancellation of some or any obliga- 
tions of foreign Governments held by the United States, or 
even the deferring of obligations of foreign Governments to 
liens created in favor of loans hereafter made for reconstruc- 
tion purposes,” 
EUROPE’S OWN PROBLEM. 

“Mr. Glass directs attention to differences which he discov- 
ered in the formal call for the conference as issued here and 
in several foreign countries. The memorials circulated in 
Europe, Mr. Glass said, apparently advocated further govern- 
mental financial assistance and requested the respective Gov- 
ernments to designate representatives to those international 
meetings, which thus would accord it an official character. 
This, however, was omitted from the document circulated in 
the United States and made public in New York January 14. 

“The situation facing Europe, the Treasury Secretary said, 
was one to be solved by the activity of those nations and their 
nationals and not for settlement by any world-wide plan such 
as the proposed international conferences contemplated. 

GOLD EMBARGO REMOVED. 

From the moment of the cessation of hostilities,’ Mr. Glass 
added, ‘the Treasury of the United States has pursued a policy 
of looking toward the restoration as promptly as possible of 
normal economic conditions, the removal of governmental con- 
trols and interferences, and the restoration of individual in- 
itiative and free competition in business. The Treasury long 
since, with the cooperation of the“ Federal Reserve Board, re- 
moved the embargo on the export of gold, thus enabling Ameri- 
can citizens and, indeed, the nations of the world, to the extent 
that they find credit here, to finance their purchases throughout 
the world in cash. 

“*Rightly or wrongly a different policy has been pursued in 
Europe. European Governments have maintained since the ces- 
sation of hostilities embargoes upon the export of gold. The 
rectification of the exchange now adverse to Europe lies pri- 
marily in the hands of European Governments, 

WILL NOT FINANCE EUROPE. 

The normal method of meeting an adverse international bal- 
ance is to ship gold. The refusal to ship gold prevents the 
rectification of an adverse exchange. The need of gold em- 
bargoes lies in the expended currency and credit structure of 
Europe. Relief would be found in disarmament, resumption 
of industrial life and activity, and the imposition of adequate 
taxes and the issue of adequate domestic loans. 

“*The American people should not, in my opinion, be called 
upon to finance, and would not, in my opinion, respond to a 
demand that they finance, the requirements of Europe in so far 
as they result from the failure to take these necessary steps for 
the rehabilitation of credit.’ 

“Mr. Glass characterized as ‘impracticable’ international 
bond issues, guaranties, and international measures for stabiliza- 
tion of exchange which were to be taken up at the conference. 
Such plans never would prove workable, he believed, so long 
as there exist inequalities in taxation and differences in the 
fiscal policies of the countries involved. When these inequalities 
and differences no longer exist, reasons for the international 
measures also will have vanished, he asserted. 

WORK AND SAVE IS REMEDY, 

“Tt would be ‘folly and unthinkable’ to call upon the Ameri- 
can people to remedy the present inequalities in exchange. 
These inequalities, means for alleviation of which formed one 
of the principal bases for the conference, were born of a policy 
of taxation less drastic in the European nations than here, 
Mr. Glass said. < 

“*The remedy for the situation is to be found not in the 
manufacture of bank credit in the United States for the move- 
ment of exports,’ Mr. Glass asserted. This process already has 
proceeded too far. The remedy lies in the actual movement of 
goods, of investment securities, and, in default of goods or 
securities, then in gold from Europe; and in order that such 
securities may be absorbed by investors our people must con- 
sume less; they must work and save.’ 

EUROPE NEEDS CAPITAL. 

“Relative to the solution of the exchange puzzle, Mr. Glass 
warned that this country could not continue to extend credits 
on a sufficient scale to cover the present swollen trade balances 
while paying cash (gold and silver) to Latin-American and Far 
Eastern traders. What the European nations need now, Mr, 
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Glass explained, is working capital rather than so much bank 
credit. Then as a solution for the intricate situation—and 
with which it is mentioned incidentally the proposed conference 
would be able to do nothing more than discuss—Mr. Glass offers 
the following: 

If the peoples and Governments of Europe live within their 
incomes, increase their preduction as much as possible, and 
limit their imports to actual necessities, foreign credits to cover 
adverse balances would most probably be supplied by private 
investors and the demand te resort to such impracticable 
methods as Government loans and bank credits would cease. 

UNITED STATES HAS REACHED LIMIT. 

There is no more logical or practical step toward solving 
their own reconstruction problems than for the Allies to give 
value to their indemnity claims against Germany by reducing 
those claims to a determinate amount which Germany may be 
Teasonably expected to pay, and then for Germany to issue 
obligations for such amount and be set free to work it out. 
This would increase Germany's capacity to pay, restore confi- 
dence, and improve the trade and commerce of the world. The 
maintenance of claims which can not be paid causes apprehen- 
sion and serves no useful purpose.’ 

“The American Government has done all that it believes ad- 
visable and practicable to aid Europe, Mr. Glass said. He 
pointed out that since the armistice was signed the Treasury 
has made direct cash advanees of $2,380,891,000 to the allied 
Governments; it has made available $736,481,000 to those Goy- 
ernments through the purchase of their currencies in covering 
our expenditures in Europe; it has sold through the Army and 
Navy approximately $685,000,000 in supplies on credit, and has 
extended approximately $100,000,000 in relief. In addition, 
he explained, there has been allowed to accrue unpaid interest 
aggregating $324,211,000. 

INTEREST PAYMENTS OVERDUE, 

“Acerued interest on loans to European countries totals ap- 
proximately $325,000,000, according to a table submitted to the 
Ways and Means Committee by the Treasury Department, which 
plans to defer collection for a few years, pending reconstruction. 
Great Britain owes the most interest, the total on loans to that 
country being $144,440,837. Interest owed by other countries 
is: France, $94,021,749; Italy, $54,25 ; Russia, $16,832,662 ; 
Belgium, $11,465,278 ; Czechoslovakia, $1,667,083; Serbia, $917,- 
299; Roumania, $609,873; and Liberia, $548,” 

COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 


Mr. GORE. I also present two letters from Hon. John A. 
Simpson, president of the State Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma, 
one of which I furnish now and the other I will furnish later 
for the permanent Recorp, together with some comments of my 
own, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

The letters submitted are as follows: 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, OKLAHOMA 
DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1920. 


Dran Sm: Believing that you are always glad to know the 
sentiment of the farmers of this Nation on any subject, I take 
the liberty of presenting to you in a brief letter their attitude 
on the question of “compulsory military training.” 

It has been my pleasure to attend many State and national 
meetings of the Farmers’ Union, State grange meetings, na- 
tional farmers’ congress, and a number of federated meetings 
where I have seen as many as 15 farm organizations represented 
and coming from 40 States. In all of these meetings, if the 
question arose at all, resolutions were invariably unanimously 
adopted against “compulsory universal military training“ in 
any form. I could fill a volume with these kinds of resolutions, 
but the following will serve the purpose of sustaining my state- 
ment. 

The National Farmers’ Union, in annual meeting at Jonesboro, 
Ark., August 20, 1917, passed the following resolution, and it is 
found on page 36 in their published minutes for that year: 

“Phat we are unalterably opposed to large standing armies in 
time of peace, and that we earnestly protest against any form of 
universal military training.” 

Again, at their national meeting, November 18, 1919, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., the same organization passed the following resolu- 
tion, and it is found on page 50 of their published minutes for 
that year: | . 

We are opposed to the maintenance of war-time armaments 
in time of peace, and to any system of military crganization that 
includes universal military training.” 


` 


My own State union, at its annual meeting at Clinton, Okla., 
August 20, 1919, passed the following resolution, and it is found 
on page 7 of the published minutes for that year: 

“We oppose conscription and universal military training in 
time of peace.” 

The National Grange, in their fifty-third annual meeting at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., November 12, 1919, passed the following 
resolution, and it is found on page 149 of their published journal 
of that meeting: : 

“We are opposed to militarism, universal military train- 
ing, and a large standing army. We deplore any effort to 
develop in America a caste of authority which has its sole 
excuse in a shoulder strap and any tendency in thought which 
would substitute armed force for moral ideas: The invincible 
character of a citizen army when equipped with justice and 
Americanism has again been demonstrated. We favor the pre- 
paredness of right rather than the preparedness of might.” 

The following is a copy of resolution recently passed by the 
national meeting of the American Society of Equity: 

“ Whereas there is now pending in Congress a bill providing for 
universal military training; and 

“Whereas the war was fought on the principle that militarism 
be forever abandoned and done away with: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the delegates of the National Union, 
American Society of Equity, in convention assembled, do oppose 
the compulsory military training laws now pending.” 

Unanimously adopted by delegates representing 50,000 mem- 
bers of the American Society of Equity. 

Resolutions could be quoted until they would make a book, 
but these are sufficient to show what organized farmers think of 
compulsory military training, and we believe that the Farmers’ 
Union, the Grange, and the Equity are fairly representative of 
all the farmers of the Nation. 

In 37 local meetings of the Farmers’ Union in my State held 
during the month of December just past and in a vote taken 
at the close of each meeting every vote at every meeting was 
against compulsory military training. This is a question on 
which the farmers are practically unanimous. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred are against it in any form. 

Compulsory military training is un-American, without prece- 
dent in the history of our country, an enormous unealled-for ex- 
pense to already overburdened taxpayers, a staggering blow to 
production in that it will take from the farm, the shop, and the 
factory about 700,000 boys each year, and it will mean untold 
future financial drain on the Public Treasury in subsidies and 
pensions to in part repay the boys for their sacrifices in time 
and health in their service in the military training camps. 

In proof of the last statement, a high official in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior admitted to us one day last week, in a dis” 
cussion of the Mondell reclamation bill, that more than half of 
the nearly 5,000,000 soldier boys were never out of the training 
camps in this country and that the time of service did not aver- 
age over 12 months; yet those boys were so handicapped by this 
average of 12 months’ service in health and earning power that 
they needed special assistanee from the Government to put us 
baek on an equal footing with the boys who did not have to make 
that sacrifice. I believe that official was correct in this state- 
ment, and I further believe many of these boys who spent a 
year in the training camps who now think their health was not 
impaired thereby in 10 years from now will find themselves 
breaking down prematurely, and the pension applications of 
ee wars is proof to us that we may expect this to happen 
again. i 

This letter must be brief, and in closing let me tell you that 
not one citizen in a thousand knows that such legislation is 
pending, and should it pass it will be an indescribable shock to 
them. 


With a firm belief in the justice and power of the ttme-tried 
prineiples of the old order and with little confidence in the ex- 
periments of the new, I am, 

Yours, truly, JOHN A. SIMPSON, 
President Oklahoma. Farmers’ Union. 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE, 
UNION OF AMERICA, OKLAHOMA DIVISION, 


January 30, 1920. 
Hon. T. P. GORE, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR SENATOR: For three successive annual meetings the 
Farmers Union of this State and the National Union at their 
annual meetings have unanimously adopted resolutions asking 
that out of this war we at least advance popular government 
to the extent of democratizing war by requiring every nation 
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to at once vest the power to declare war in a majority vote of 
all the people, including both men and women. We were sorely 
disappointed when the peace conference made no such provision 
und we laid the blame on the crowned heads of Europe; but we 
were shocked and astounded when your amendment to the peace 
treaty providing for that very thing received but 16 votes of 
the 96 votes in the Senate. We thank you for your efforts in 
offering the only thing to the peace treaty that can be called 
democratic; we were pleased to see our good friend Senator 
Capper voted and supported this measure. 

We are glad to know of your firm stand against the pending 
bill which proposes to make the espionage act more drastic in 
time of peace than in time of war, and which makes the exercise 
of freedom of thought and speech a capital crime and Sec. 5 of 
which could easily be construed to render the good women who 
advocate the suffrage amendment and the prohibition amend- 
ment liable to imprisonment for 20 years or to a fine of $20,000, 
or both. We are glad also to know of your aggressive opposi- 
tion to the “ compulsory military training bill” that would force 
every boy at 18 to go serve time in a military training camp. 

Senator Gore, the wheat farmers of Oklahoma and the Nation 
owe much to you for your work in defending us against the 
official pirates who would have taken our wheat at $1.25 a 
bushel. The cotton farmers of Oklahoma and the Nation owe 
much to you for defending us against the same gentry when time 
after time they tried to get through Congress cotton-pricing bills, 
the most liberal of which was only 20 cents per pound. Repre- 
sentatives of the Farmers Union of Oklahoma were in Washing- 
ton at every wheat and cotton hearing, and we know how true 
you were to what was fair and just. We shall never forget 

ou. 
4 “Yours, very truly, 
JOHN A. SIMPSON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Washington's Birthday. 
To the sovereign people of Oklahoma, greetings: 


I salute the sovereign people of Oklahoma as my only master. 
I acknowledge no other. I do not pretend to serve two masters. 
As I do not pretend to serve both God and Mammon, neither do I 
pretend to serve both the people and the politicians. I obey no 
boss, All rings look alike to me. As the people are the sole mas- 
ters, they must be the final judges of my public services. The 
people are just. To your justice I appeal from the prejudices alike 
of the interested and the malevolent. There is no genius great 
enough to render a just judgment without knowing the facts. A 
just judge once said to me, “I always keep a corner in my mind 
for the man who has not been heard.” Hear both sides alike,” 

was the memorable appeal of Demosthenes when arraigned by 
his rivals before the people of Athens. I am not now speaking 
as to the future. As to the past and the present I ask no favor 
but justice, I address you this letter in order that you may 
hear both sides, I adopt this method because I have no other 
means of publicity. I have no press agency. I have no publicity 
bureau. The press does not always publish both sides alike, 
The leading so-called Democratic paper in Oklahoma has 
adopted the rule to name me only to blame me. I hope one day 
to present these matters in person. I can not possibly leave 
Washington at this juncture of public affairs. More urgent 
measures are pending now than at any other period of my public 
service. Not only is the treaty pending, but legislation affect- 
ing our soldiers, both old and young, the railroads, the relation 
of capital and labor, the leasing of oil and other mineral lands, 
the high cost of living, the ominous danger of compulsory 
military training, and other measures of the most vital concern. 
To abandon my post of duty now in order to serve my own per- 
sonal or political interest would be a betrayal of the trust 
already “committed to me. The Senator or Congressman who 
could afford to be absent at this time could afford to be absent 
at all times. Would you not therefore do me the justice to 
read this and then do me the kindness to hand or mail it to a 
friend? Everyone who loves truth or hates injustice will be 
surprised before reading this to the end. 

For my own part, I do not profess to be infallible. I have 
grown too old to imagine that I do not make mistakes. Who 
has been exempt from error in these strange and troublous 
times? In the midst of these bewildering times I have pursued 
the path of duty as I saw it. I shall continue to pursue the path 
of duty as I see it, though I go barefoot and alone. 

COUNTERFEIT FRUIT. 


No one has a right to complain of legitimate and constructive 
criticism. Such criticism has been the headlight of human 
progress. It lights the way to truth. Job said to his captious 


critics, “No doubt, ye are the people, and wisdom will perish 
with you.” To mine I would say, as Cromwell said to the artist, 
Paint me as I am.” The wit of man has devised no better way 
to judge the tree than by its fruit. The tree that bears evil 
fruit should be cut down. But the tree has a right to be judged 
by its own fruit. It should not be judged by counterfeit fruit. 
Every public man should be judged by his public record. I 
court such judgment. I ask only to be judged by my record as 
it is, by my record as I have made it, and not by my record as 
others have made it appear. Let only Truth accuse. Let only 
Justice judge. 

If I may be pardoned a personal reference, I will illustrate 
what I mean when I protest against being judged by a record 
which I did not make. It has been repeatedly alleged that I 
was one of the “willful twelve” who filibustered the armed 
neutrality bill to death. As late as August last a newspaper 
stated as one of its principal objections to my record the 
alleged fact that I had helped kill the armed neutrality bill. 
When I visited Muskogee in December, special friends re- 
quested me to explain why I helped kill the armed neutrality 
bill, The truth is that measure was killed on March 4, 1917. 
I went to bed on January 2, 1917. I was not able to resume my 
duties in the Senate until April 17. During two and a half 
months of that time I was sick almost unto death. I was 
delirious on March 4, the day the armed neutrality bill went to 
its death. One would think that even malice would blush at 
such mendacity, and yet this typifies many misrepresentations 
of my record. > 

DAILY OKLAHOMAN. 

The Daily Oklahoman, in an editorial on March 10, 1919, 
used the following unqualified language : 

When the history of these times is written, it will have to record that 
i Gore, of Oklahoma, was never caught standing by the Presi- - 

Possibly some stranger may have believed this statement. 

There are indeed different standards of duty. Standing by 
the President is the Oklahoman’s standard of official duty. 
Standing by the people is my standard of official duty. The 
voice of the people is the nearest approach to the voice of God. I 
am happy enough, of course, when I find myself standing both by 
the President and by the people. As to universal compulsory 
military training, now pending, I must stand by the people rather 
than by the President. But I shall not quibble about words. 
Let truth take the witness stand. 

WAR MEASURES SUPPORTED. 


I voted for each and every appropriation that was passed. 
I voted for each and every dollar that was necessary to the 
winning of the war. This aggregated more than $35,000,000,000. 
Even calumny can not say that I withheld a single dollar that 
might either speed or secure success. One would have thought 
that this would hush the voice of slander and “ silence envious 
tongues.” It did not do so so. I not only voted to appropriate 
the money, I voted to raise the money. 

Not only that— 

As a member of the Senate Finance Committee I helped 
prepare and pass the first war-revenue act; as a member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, I helped to prepare, report, 
and pass the second war-revenue act. This was the biggest 
revenue act ever passed in all the tides of time. Was this 
obstruction? Not only that. As a member of the Senate 
Finance Committee I helped prepare, report, and pass the first 
Liberty loan law, the second Liberty loan law, the third Liberty 
loan law, and the fourth Liberty loan law. I also helped to 
prepare, report, and pass the Victory loan law. These measures 
eventuated in a public debt of $25,000,000,000. Was that ob- 
struction? 

Not only that— 

As a member of the Senate Finance Committee, I helped pre- 
pare, report, and pass the war finance corporation act. This ren- 
dered Government aid to individuals, firms, and corporations en- 
gaged in the manufacture of munitions and other necessary war 
supplies. We could not afford to wait on the slow and uncertain 
processes of private credit. 

Not only that— 

As a member of the Senate Finance Committee, I helped pre- 
pare, report, and pass the war-risk insurance act. This act pro- 
vided insurance for our soldiers, and compensation, allotments, 
and allowances for their families. I introduced a bill to amend 
and improve this law at the request of a number of wounded 
soldiers. I supported the Sweet bill which made the improve- 
ments desired by the soldiers. I voted for the Kenyon amend- 
ment to double the soldier’s pay, although the contrary has been 
often charged. I voted to double the soldier’s pay (see p. —), 
“ tell it in Gath and publish it in the streets of Ascalon.” 
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Not only that y 

I voted for the soldiers’ and seamen's civil rights act to pro- 
tect our boys at the front against vexatious litigation and other 
annoyances at home. k 

Not only that— 

I voted for the bill to draft subjects of the Entente allied coun- 
tries residing in the United States. 

I voted to declare war against Austria. Austria could use her 
troops either on the Italian front or on the western front. With- 
out a declaration of war, we could only strike back on the west- 
ern front. 

I yoted for the preferential shipment bill. 

I voted for the so-called trading-with-the-enemy act, an im- 
portant war measure. 

I voted for the espionage act. I am not especially proud of 
this vote. Under this act things have occurred which reflected 
no special credit on this great democracy. There ought to be a 
distinguishable difference between a democracy and an autoc- 
racy. 

As u member of the Immigration Committee, I helped prepare. 
report, and pass the act to expedite the naturalization of certain 
aliens in the military and naval service of the United States. 

As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, I helped pre- 
pare and report and managed on the floor of the Senate the 
food-suryey bill, commonly known as the food-production act. 
This was intended to stimulate the production of an adequate 
supply of food products for ourselves and for the allied countries, 
and must be distinguished from the food-control act. Was this 
the part of an obstructionist? 

LEGISLATIVE RESPONSIBILITY. 


Such is my affirmative record. I am willing to be judged by 
my fruit. And yet it has been alleged that I have never been 
“caught standing by the President.” It is not quite clear just 
what technical meaning is attached to the phrase“ standing by 
the President.” And yet the Oklahoman solemnly alleges that I 
have never been “ caught standing by the President.” Not only 
during the war but during my entire service in the Senate I 
have voted for every measure which I thought would do more 
good than harm. I have voted against every measure which I 
thought would do more harm than good. That is the only rule 
of legislative responsibility which I either recognize or respect. 
It has been charged that I have voted against certain measures 
on account of personal hostility toward the President. I have 
no personal hostility toward the President. It is self-evident 
that if I had been controlled by such hostile motives I would not 
have supported the great array of measures enumerated above. 
I have no respect for a Senator or Congressman who would 
vote against any measure which he would otherwise support on 
account of hostility toward any official high or low. I have no 
respect for any Senator or Congressman who would vote for any 
measure which he would otherwise oppose on account of friend- 
ship for any official high or low. I am firm in the faith that 
everybody knows more than anybody. 

ý OIL AND ZINC AMENDMENTS. 

Before passing to the measures which I did not support I wish 
to call your attention to the several important amendments 
which I secured to the second war revenue act. Iam pleased to 
say that it was upon my motion that the prewar postage rates 
were restored. I mean that the letter rate was reduced from 
3 to 2 cents, and the post-card rate from 2 to 1 cent. 

It was upon my motion that those who pay income and profit 
taxes are permitted to pay in four installments during the year 
instead of being compelled to make the entire payment on a 
single day. This is a relief not only to the taxpayers but also to 
the banks and credit institutions. It also avoids a glut of 
revenue in the Treasury and more nearly adjusts collections to 
disbursements. 

Next to agriculture, oil, gas, zinc, and coal are the leading 
industries in our State. Under the old revenue law the taxation 
of these industries was unscientific and unjust. It did not 
take into account the fundamental facts and characteristics of 
these businesses. I secured two amendments to the House bill 
which changed this system of taxation. Under my amendments 
the hazardous and wasteful character of these industries is taken 
into account. These amendments both relieve and promote these 
great industries by rendering the taxation to which they are 
subjected more just and equitable. One of these amendments 
limited the tax on profits in certain instances to 20 per cent. 
The othér based depletion allowances on value rather than cost. 
I shall not discuss these technical terms, but the significance 
of these amendments is obvious to everyone familiar with these 
industries. 

MILLIONS FOR OKLAHOMA, 

In addition to securing these amendments to the House bill, 

I succeeded in striking out the tax of 2 cents a gallon on gaso- 


line imposed by this measure as it passed the House. This gaso- 
line tax would have cost Oklahoma, in the first instance, approx- 
imately $20,000,000 a year, however much the tax might subse- 
quently have been shifted. I based my opposition to this tax 
purely upon the grounds that it was a tax upon the source of 
industrial power, and was therefore unscientific, unjust, and 
undemocratic. Gasoline is about the only source of industrial 
power that can be made available upon the farm, particularly 
in a prairie country. 

It has been estimated that these several amendments which I 
offered save the State of Oklahoma many millions every year. 
These millions are devoted to the further development of our 
magnificent mineral resources, and contribute to the growing 
riches and prosperity of our splendid young Commonwealth. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS. 


My success in securing these amendments was due in some 
measure to my strategic position as a member of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. I have served for six years on this com- 
mittee, which handles all revenue legislation. The Finance, 
Committee, as you know, is the ranking committee of the Senate. 
In addition to my membership on the Finance Committee, I am 
also ranking minority member on the Committee on Agriculture 
and ranking minority member of the Committee on Immigration. 
I am also a member of the Committee on Patents. In the Senate, 
as you know, seniority counts. I am the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma. There are only four Democratic Senators and only 
nine Republican Senators now senior to me in length of service. 

MEASURES OPPOSED, 

I desire now to call your attention to the several measures 
which I could not see my way clear to support. This was due not 
to a spirit of obstruction but to the belief that they were unsound 
in principle or unwise in policy. The following enumeration will 
show that there was a pretty definite code of economic principles 
underlying my position. I thought then, and I think now, that 
we passed several laws which were uneconomic, unwise, or un- 
democratic. I feared they would be followed by industrial 
unrest and discontent after the war. Indeed, I remarked on 
one occasion in the Senate, “ Let us not sow the wind, lest we 
reap the whirlwind.” Has the event justified my fears? As a 
faithful watchman could I say all is well when coming indus- 
trial troubles were casting their ominous shadows before? 

I voted against the bill to take over the telegraphs and tele- 
phones. I thought this would increase the cost and decrease the 
efficiency of the service. I believed that we could dethrone the 
Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns without controlling the rural 
telephone lines between Lone Wolf and Wild Horse, between 
Red Bird and White Eagle, between Big Heart and Bushy Head, 

I voted against the bill to take over the railroads. I favored 
a different and, as I believe, a better plan. I thought Govern- 
ment operation would decrease the efficiency and increase the 
cost of service. The experiment has bequeathed us an enormous 
deficit (745 millions) and a whole train of industrial problems. 

I voted against the bill to take $100,000,000 out of our Treasury 
and give the money to the people of southern and eastern Europe. 
I was willing to lend them money but not to give them money. 
I did not feel that I had any constitutional or moral right to 
practice charity with the people’s money. I was not willing to 
tax the drought-stricken people of Oklahoma and donate their 
scant earnings to aliens and strangers across the sea. 

My objection to the measures above mentioned was based on 
constitutional or economic grounds. I do not believe in needless 
meddling with private business. Private initiative is one of 
society’s best assets. It has been one of the chief dynamic forces 
in the advancement of civilization. Oklahoma has had more 
experience in long-range, absent treatment, bureaucratic gov- 
ernment than any other State in the Union, I did not wish 
needlessly to extend or intensify such a system. 

To make this record complete, I mention three amendments. 
I voted against the censorship of the press desired by the 
administration. A free press is a palladium of liberty. I 
yoted for the amendment requiring Federal employees in the 
city of Washington to do eight hours work for eight hours’ pay. 
This was contrary to the wish of the administration. Every 
Congressman from Oklahoma but one voted as I voted. I voted 
for Senator OWEN'’s amendment to the food-control bill to estab- 
lish an auditing committee on war expenditures. I thought 
then and I think now that such a committee would have saved 
the taxpayers multiplied millions. Recent developments have 
rather strengthened than weakened that conviction. 

I voted against the food-control law. I thought that it would 
be unjust and injurious to the farmers. It lost the American 
farmers more than a billion dollars. It lost the Oklahoma 
farmers more than $50,000,000. These losses were not limited 
to the wheat farmers alone but extended to the farmers who 
produce cotton, cattle, hogs, and poultry. These losses were 
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entirely unnecessary. The President admitted in his annual 
address of 1917 that the food-control act was unjust to the 
farmers. I am opposed to any policy in peace or war that 
enables one man to get, without earning, what another man earns 
without getting. As chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture; and representing as I do a great agricultural State, I 
felt under a double obligation to protect the farmers alike against 
injury and against injustice. 

I yoted against the amendment to the food-control bill which 
permitted Anheuser and Busch and Pabst and Schlitz and Bud- 
weiser to make beer out of grain and to make money out of beer 
while our women and children were patriotically denying them- 
selves bread. The adoption of this amendment was an additional 
reason for opposing the entire measure. This vote was contrary 
to the administration’s views, but I am pleased to say that the 
administration afterwards changed its views. 

$2.50 WHEAT AMENDMENT. 


As soon as the President admitted that the food-control act 
was unjust to the farmers, I began, as chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, to lay plans to correct the admitted in- 
justice and injury. I prevailed upon the Senate to suspend 
the rules and adopt an amendment raising the price of wheat 
to $2.50 per bushel. The House reduced this to $2.40. The bill 
went to the President raising the price of wheat to $2.40. The 
President vetoed this measure. R 

I secured the adọption of an amendment to protect the 
farmers against fraud in the purchase of so-called concentrated 
feeding stuffs. The amendment was designed to secure simple 
commercial honesty. It failed in conference. 

As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture I began the 
fight in the Senate to repeal the daylight-saving law. 

FARM LEGISLATION, 

As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture I helped pre- 
pare and report the cotton futures act. This measure was de- 
signed to prevent the manipulation of the cotton market and 
the rigging of cotton prices by mere gamblers. 

As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture I helped pre- 
pare and report the Federal grain grades act. This was in- 
tended to establish uniform grades throughout the country and 
to stabilize the grain market. Its administration so far has not 
been entirely satisfactory and Should be improved. 

As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture I helped pre- 
pare and report the bonded warehouse measure. This was in- 
tended to give the farmer some voice as to when he should 
market his crops and to improve the eharacter of warehouse 
receipts as commercial assets or as collateral security. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture I helped pre- 
pare, report, and pass the amendment establishing the Bureau 
of Markets, to assist in bringing about a more acceptable and 
less expensive system of marketing and distributing farm prod- 
ucts and bringing the producer and consumer into closer touch 
with each other; Improved distribution is one of the greatest 
problems of agriculture to-day. 

It is a source of much satisfaction to me that the first 
proposition which ever passed Congress looking to the establish- 
ment of a system of rural credits was an amendment which I 
prepared and offered to the. agricultural appropriation bill of 
1913. This amendment created the United States Rural Credit 
Commission, to study the rural credit systems in Europe. I was 
appointed a member of this commission by the President, and 
assisted in preparing its report. It is a source of equal satis- 


faction that the second propositon that ever passed Congress: 


in respect to rural credits was an amendment which I prepared 
and offered to the agricultural bill of 1915. This amendment 
created a joint commit e of the two Houses and placed the 
committee under mandatory instructions to prepare a rural 
credits bill and report the same to Congress by January i, 
1916.. I was a member of this joint committee. It reported the 
bill which eventuated in the existing rural credits system. Ex- 
perience should enable us to improve the present system. I de- 
sire to see it supplemented by a short-time system of rural cred- 
its, a system of rural credits that will meet the needs of our farm- 
ers and harmonize with our existing credit institutions. Short- 
time credit systems have existed for a long time in the Old 
World and are being introduced in Canada. I shoyld favor a 
sound system in the United States. This would assist in com- 
pleting our plans for farm financeering. 

The tenant farmer touches my heart. I wish that every Amer- 
ican citizen owned his own home, owned the floor beneath his 


feet, and the roof above his head. I think that whateyer the: 


Government can do in accordance with sound financial prin- 
ciples should be done to encourage and render possible home 


owning throughout the country. Home owning may prove to be: 


one of the paths leading us out of the industrial wilderness 
in which we are wandering to-day. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


The high cost of living is a matter of deep and general con- 
cern. It is pressing heavily on every class. It presses most 
heavily, perhaps, on ministers, teachers, clerks, and others 
having fixed incomes or salaries. Increased production is the 
only fundamental solution for this problem. The prevention of 
criminal profiteering would help, but the farmer must afford the 
real remedy. The farmer will solve the problem of increased 
production if he is let alone, if he is not overburdened, if he is 
not borne down to the earth. 

PREFERRED VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 


I voted against the first draft bill and withheld my vote on the 
second. I voted to try the volunteer system, our traditional 
and time-honored policy, before resorting to conscription. The 
American volunteer has glorified with valor and with victory 
every battle field of the Republic. When did it come to be a re- 
proach to vote for the American volunteer? If, as some say, the 
drafted men themselves prefer the draft to the volunteer system, 
that, of course, does much to popularize the system. 

Notwithstanding there were certain points in favor of the 
draft, I could not get my consent to vote for draft laws which 
first and last drafted boys only 18 years of age and drafted gray- 
haired men 46 years of age and at the same time exempted Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. from the draft. I was not willing to in- 
vade the nursery. I was not willing to violate the cradle. 
There was something in the proposal to draft 18-year-old. boys 
that made me think of robbing a bird's nest. 

It would have been gratifying, of course, if I could have 
agreed with the President on every measure and on every occa- 
sion. This would have spared me torrents of abuse and vitupera- 
tion. No one need imagine that this abuse has been grateful to 
my feelings. I could, indeed, have avoided it by sacrificing my 
convictions, and I might in that way have avoided even a con- 
test for my seat in the Senate. But I could not surrender 
my convictions in order to escape unmerited criticism. I could 
not afford to purchase immunity or popularity at such a price. 

COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 


I do not agree with the President in regard to universal com- 
pulsory military training. He favors it. He has a right to do. 
so. I oppose it. I think I have a right to do so. I regard upi- 
versal compulsory military training as the very egg of mili- 
tarism. I want to crush militarism in the shell. I am not will- 
ing for it to hatch out its hateful brood in this land of the free. 
I am not willing for the monster of Prussian militarism which 
we have crushed in Germany to find a refuge in this self-govern- 
ing democracy. It is hard enough now to get labor upon the 
farm. These training camps might cause an exodus of farm 
boys from the farm. 

ARMY REORGANIZATION, 

I am opposed to the administration's Army reorganization 
bill, notwithstanding it bears the sanction of the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Staff, and other spokesmen of the adminis- 
tration. ‘This bill has been introduced in both Houses. This 
bill proposes to create a Regular Army of 572,000. It creates 
an Army of 572,000 Regulars in time of peace as against 82,000 
Regulars-before the war. More than that, it proposes to create 
a reserve of 750,000 men in time of peace. More than that, it 
provides that every able-bodied male citizen in the United 
States between the ages of 18 and 46 years shall be auto- 
matically drafted into the military service whenever the United 
States enters a war. This universal draft is made automatic 
without any further action on the part of Congress. I see how 
an advocate of the draft could favor this wholesale automatic 
conscription, but I look upon the draft as among the later rather 
than the first recourses of war. More than that, this new Army 
is to cost 8000, 000.000 a year. It is to cost seven times as much 
as our Army cost before the war. It is to cost $200,000,000 more 
than the total expenses of our entire Government before the 
war, excepting only the Postal Department, which pays its own 
way. How do these vast armaments harmonize with the as- 
surances of perpetual peace and universal reign of brotherly 
love? I am opposed to this vast Military Establishment in 
time of peace, much as I should rejoice to agree with the ad- 
ministration. No two thinking men ever agreed about every- 
thing. When you see two men pretending to agree about every- 
thing, you may set it down as certain that one is doing the 
thinking and the other one is doing the agreeing. No Senator 
should be a mere rubber stamp. As for me, I am as unwilling 
as I am unfit to play such a part. My master’s voice is the 
people's voice. - 

PRESIDENT’S APPEAD. 

If I may say so without lese majeste, I could not bring my- 
self to approve the President's appeal to the country issued 
just before the election in 1918, no matter by whom counseled 
or advised. As a Democrat, I thought it bad politics. As an 
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American, I thought it inept to say anything which could even 

be misconstrued as a reflection upon the loyalty and patriotism 

of 50,000,000 of our Republican fellow citizens. At that mo- 

ment millions of Republican fathers and mothers were making 

the supreme sacrifice. At that moment a million Republican 

boys were giving the ultimate proof of their devotion. 
INTOLERANCE, 

I think I am intolerant only of intolerance. I believe in free- 
dom of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of conscience. 
I think it better to answer a man’s argument than to cut his 
tongue out. Thomas Jefferson said, “ Error is harmless so long 
as truth is left free to combat it.“ I have been subjected to an 
intolerance which I sometimes think more consistent with the 
lurid flames of medieval persecution than with the white light 
of twentieth century civilization. It would not become me, how- 
ever, to say that I have been more sinned against than sinning. 
Of that others must judge. I am willing to answer argument 
with argument, but I am not willing to answer abuse with 
abuse. Fair-minded men charged with grave responsibilities 
ought to be able to differ without challenging each other's 
intelligence, integrity, or patriotism. The interchange of ideas 
is the best searchlight for the discovery of truth and the detec- 
tion of error. I think that I have learned to keep my head 
when those about me are losing theirs and blaming it on me. 

wen when Cam Campbell and, the “assembled representatives 
of democracy” without a hearing characterized me as an 
‘obstructionist “ undemocratic, unpatriotic, and un-American,” 
rather would I say “God forgive them they know not what 
they do.” If unhappily they could succeed in their apparent 
purpose to drive everybody out of the Democratic Party who 
did not agree with the administration in every policy and in 
every detail of every policy, they should not be surprised to 
find themselves buried like Sampson beneath a wreck of their 
own making. I appeal to the people. I appeal to your love of 
truth, to your sense of justice. 

WINNING OF THE WAR. 

My attitude toward the winning of the war was often and 
unmistakably expressed during the war. The following passage 
from a Liberty loan speech which I delivered at the Academy of 

Music at Brooklyn on April 27, 1918, gives expression to my 
sentiments: 

In this momentous contest we can not afford to fail. To fail 
would be the supreme tragedy of history. ‘To fail would 
be to arrest the progress and to mar the destiny of the human 
race. To fail, let me repeat, would be to blot out the star 
of hope, to blot out the bow of promise from the firmament of 
the future. From the dictionary of civilization we must there- 
fore blot out the word ‘fail’ In this day of danger and of 
destiny we must have in America no double allegiance, no di- 
vided loyalty, no fifty-fifty fidelity. In this crisis the American 
people must typify 100,000,000 souls with but a single thought; 
100,000,000 hearts that beat as one. In all America there should 
breathe not a single American who never to himself hath said 
this is my own, my native land. In all America there should 
breathe not a single American who is unwilling to strive, who 
is unwilling to sacrifice to bring victory to the Stars and 
Stripes and enduring peace to a war-stricken world. America 
has a right to expect, has a right to insist, that every American 
shall do his duty.” < 

MARE’S-NEST. 

The foregoing is my record during the war. By it I am 
willing to be judged. I will now call your attention to a per- 
fect harvest of evil fruit by which I have been judged, for 
which I have been condemned, but for which I am in no wise 
responsible, With your leave, I will now conduct you through 
the most amazing museum of mare’s-nests which it was ever 
your fortune to look upon. 

On October 17, 1917, I delivered an address before the South- 
ern Commercial Congress in the city of New York. This was in 
the midst of the second Liberty loan drive. The Oklahoman, in 
a stinging editorial, charged that in this speech I opposed the 
Liberty loan drive and advised the people not to buy the bonds. 
If I had been guilty of this, I should have deserved the con- 
demnation of every loyal man, woman, and child in America, 
The charge was the reverse of the truth. The truth is in 
that speech, which is a matter of record, I used the following 
language: “It is as much a public duty to buy bonds as to 
pay taxes. The man with the pocketbook must stand back 
of the boy with the bayonet. * [t would be almost 
as great a disaster to lose this Liberty loan drive as to lose a 
battle in France.” I came back and took Secretary Houston's 
place at the final Liberty loan mass meeting in Washington. I 
addressed one Liberty loan meeting in Brooklyn, which resulted 
in the raising of $25,000,000, I was doing my best, and while 


doing my best, I was being misrepresented to the people 
whose esteem I treasure more than all the wealth of the Indies. 
Those responsible for these fantastic charges seem to have 
adopted the witches’ maxim of morality, ‘ Fair is foul, and foul 
is fair.” I would, however, call your attention to the legal 
maxim, False in one thing, false in all.“ But I proceed to 
expose these truvesties upon truth. I proceed to unravel these 
tapestries of error woven by prejudice upon the loom of fancy. 
TELEGRAM MISCONSTRUED. 


In September, 1917, the Oklahoman charged in flaming head- 
lines that Senator Gore was giving aid and encouragement to 
draft resisters. This ridiculous charge was based on the follow- 
ing telegram, which I sent to an unknown constituent. I quote 
his telegram first: 

[Western Union telegram.] 0 
DOUGHERTY, OKLA., September , 1977. 
Hon. T. P. GORE; 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Read your letter State chairman. I travel over Oklahoma. I am 
confident farmers are with you 20 to 1. Please wire if there is a law 
that exempts men from any pt | gervice who belong to a religious 
organization whose tenets are against going to war. Please quote au- 
thorities. Answer. 

x (Signed) 


[Western Union telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 18, 1917. 
II. Carius, Dougherty, Okla.: 

Your telegram received and greatly appreciated. Am quoting the fol- 
lowing from section 4 of the draft act: Nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to require or compel any person to serve in any of 
the forces herein provided for who is found to be a member of any well- 
recognized religious sect or organization at present organized and exist- 
ing and whose existing creed or principles forbid its members to partici- 
pate in war in any form, and whose religious convictions are against 
war or participation therein in accordance with the creed or principles 
of*said religious organizations.” 

3 (Signed) T. P. GORE. 


This is the only correspondence or communication which 
ever took place between us. At his request I quoted without 
comment the letter of the law. He asked a civil question and I 
returned a civil answer. 


DID NOT STIGMATIZE AS SUNSHINE SOLDIERS. 


From the grand jury of his imagination a distinguished law- 
yer recently returned this complaint against me in a “ keynote” 
speech delivered in Oklahoma City, Senator Gonk seems to have 
had a holy horror both of soldiers and of war.” I certainly have 
a horror of war. If this be an offense, I am guilty. I say this not- 
withstanding I voted to declare war against Austria. There is 
nothing in my record, public or private, to justify such an im- 
putation concerning the American soldiery. Five of my ances- 
tors were soldiers of the Revolution. My father was a soldier 
of four years’ service in the Confederate Army. I am bound to 
respect and honor our soldiery by every tie of patriotism and 
affection. I am incapable alike of either disparaging the living 
or of dishonoring the dead. The American soldier stands un- 
excelled in the annals of war. In the war which has just ended 
our soldiers, seamen, and marines gave a new definition and a 
deeper significance to heroism and sacrifice. In defense of our 
free institutions and the principles upon which they were 
founded our immortal dead have sought for death as the bride- 
groom seeks his bride. I have one sentiment for our soldiers, 
living and dead, “ Cheers for the living, tears for the dead.” I 
hope to have something more than cheers for the living, some- 
thing more than mere blarney—justice and opportunity, the 
freeman’s best heritage. It has been charged times without 
number that I declared on the floor of the Senate that the sol- 
diers on the Mexican border were summer soldiers and sunshine 
patriots. I made no such statement. The truth is I asked 
this question on the floor of the Senate, “ Shall we by implica- 
tion convey the idea that they are summer soldiers, sunshine 
patriots, and knights of the drawing-room, and so forth?” 1 
did not say or insinuate that they were summer soldiers. I 
asked a question which answered itself in the negative and 
repelled an imputation of that sort. (See bound ConGressionat 
Recorp, June 24, 1916, p. 1914.) Let the real record answer the 
fabricated record. ’ 


WOULD NOT MAKE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


Often have you heard this told, that I opposed the payment of 
$50 a month to the dependent families of soldiers on the Mexican 
border. Perhaps you have never once heard the truth as to 
my real position. I was opposed to requiring men with de- 
pendent families to render military service. I thought that 
men with dependent families ought to be exempted from mili- 
tary service. I thought so then, and I think so now; at least, 
until they are drafted by stern necessity. I did contend for that 
principle; I did contend for that exemption, 1 had a rather 
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spirited altercation with Senator Reep upon this point. I quote 
the following extratts from my remarks’: ‘ 


[ConeressionaL Recorp, June 26, 1916, pp. 9990-9991.] 


The Senator states this to be the issue: If a soldier is at the 
front imperiling his life in defense of his nation’s honor, shall 
we suffer his family to starve? Mr. President, that is not the 
issue as I conceive it to be. If the House joint resolution pre- 
vails, if the father and the husband go to the front and fall in 
battle, the curse of the widow and the orphan will be upon the 
supporters of the House joint resolution, and they will bless the 
names of those who sought to exempt their fathers and their 
husbands from a tragic death upon the field of battle. That is 
the point in this controversy. If you ask whether the family of 
the soldier at the front shall be permitted to starve, everybody 
answers that question in the negative. The supporters of the 
House resolution answer it by saying: ‘No; instead of starving 
you we fling open the doors of the Treasury and give you the 
generous largess of $50 a month to reimburse you for your priva- 
tions and for your sorrows.’ The supporters of the Senate 
proposition say: No; the family of the soldier shall not starve; 
he sball not under existing circumstances be required to make 
the sacrifice ; he shall be permitted to emain at home in the dis- 
charge of his civic and domestic obligations, and others who 
have no such obligations, and who are willing and anxious to 
die for their country, shall be permitted to go, and if, by evil 
chance, they should fall upon the field of battle, they have no 
widows and orphans to bewail their untimely taking off.’ 

“We do not propose to manufacture widows; we do not pro- 
pose to manufacture orphans by requiring fathers and husbands 
to go to the front in this emergency. We will permit them to re- 
main at home and allow others to achieve the glories that may be 
incident to the threatened war, That is the point at issue in the 
controversy; and that is the only point.” : 

A few days after this debate in the Senate, I addressed a letter 
to the Oklahoma City News, from which I extract the following: 


“There were two opposing theories advanced upon the pay-, 


ment to the guardsmen and their families. The House resolution 
and its supporters proposed to tear the guardsman from the 
bosom of his family, even though he had a dependent mother, 


wife, and children. They proposed to console and compensate 


these weeping women and children with the miserable pittance 


of 850 a month. A majority of the Senate, like myself, was op- 
posed to tearing asunder these whom God had joined together. 
We did not believe, in a war like this (the Mexican border), that 


it was necessary todbreak up the home, to separate the family, to 
‘un the risk of widowing the wives and orphaning the children, 
and then make a vain effort to repair their Joss and dry their 
tears with what would be little else than blood money amounting 


to $50 a month. We have patriots enough to fight our battles in | 
such a war without entailing needless sorrow and suffering upon | 
our soldiers or upon our women and children. I do not know how 


to estimate the sorrow of women and children in the coin of the 
realm. I do not know the market price of the mother’s sigh, of 
the widow's tear, or the orphan’s sob. I think it infinitely better 
to leave these men in their homes and with their families rather 
than send them to the cactus deserts of Mexico and mock the mis- 
eries of their loved ones with an offer of so much per sigh or so 
much per heartache. I can not reduce the most sacred senti- 
ments of the human soul te a common denominator of dollars 
and cents. I would prevent these distressing tragedies in this 
enlightened land. I would give these women their husbands 
instead of filthy lucre. I would give these children their fathers 
instead of a $50 bill. There shall be no vacant chair in the 
family circle with my voice and yote—no crêpe on the door. 
The ghosts of these slaughtered soldiers can not shake their 
gory locks at me. Heartbroken widows and orphans shall not 
breathe a curse upon my memory as the despoiler of their hearts 
and their homes. I prefer the grateful blessings of devoted wives 
and loving, laughing children as one who had sprinkled the door- 
posts to turn aside the angel of destruction.” 

These quotations illustrate my purpose and my point of view. 
The bill finally passed and the payments were made, I was, 
however, pioneering for a principle, for what I knew to be a 
sound principle, the exemption of men with dependent families 
from military service. I knew I would be misrepresented, as I 
have been. But somebody must do battle for truth without 
cowardly calculations as to consequences. My vindication, how- 
ever, came sooner than I had expected. By formal order, the 
Secretary of War discontinued the enlistment of men who had 
dependent families soon after this debate in the Senate, to wit, 
for the Regular Army July 18, 1916, and for the National 
Guard November 3, 1916. During the war which has just 
ended this principle was adopted and approved by universal 
consent. By its express terms the draft law recognized the 
Justice and propriety of exempting from military service men 


who had families depending upon them, I may, indeed, be 


penalized for urging this principle, but it has saved many wives 
from becoming widows and many children from becoming 
orphans. It seems to me a fair if not irresistible inference 
that those who criticized my attitude must favor military 
service on the part of men who have dependent wives and 
children. 

You may possibly be surprised to learn that the one editorial 
writer in Oklahoma who has abused me most was among the 
first te seek and secure his own exemption. When the angel of 
the ver stopped at his door he thought that a man with his 
family ought te be excused from military service. He was 
within the draft age. He did not go. He claimed and obtained 
his exemption. He let your boy go to the trenches instead of 
going himself. I do not pass judgment upon his exemption, I 
merely make the point that he did nat avail himself of a per- 
fectly splendid opportunity to fight for world democracy. He 
was one of those wordy warriors who thought that the pen was 
mightier than the sword. Like Sir John Falstaff, he thought 
that discretion was the better part of valor. He thought that 
prudence was the better part of patriotism. With his refined 
and delicate sense of duty he thought that he could serve his 
country better writing fiery editorials against me in a cozy 
corner in Oklahoma City than by fighting, bleeding, and dying 
beside Oklahoma's real heroes upon the bloody fields of France. 
What would those real heroes think of an exempted editor ex- 
ploiting the virtue and valor of a “ self-exempted he-ro”? This 
is my critic. This is the paragon of patriotism. This is the 
beau ideal of duty who has been lecturing you upon the duties 
of citizenship and lecturing me upon the duties of the senator- 
ship. Job said, “ The hypoerite’s hope shall perish.” 

VOTED TO DOUBLE SOLDIERS’ PAY. 4 

He that is not guiltless himself sometimes casts the first 
stone in order to conceal his own guilt and to excite suspicion 
against the guiltless. The following is an example of this: With 
the design of prejudicing the Soldiers, it has been urged against 
me by those who know better that I voted against the proposi- 
tion to double the soldiers’ pay during the Enropean war. This 
proposition came up in the Senate in the form of an amendment, 
on April 28, 1917. The amendment was offered by Senator 


Kenyon. I voted for the amendment. This fact was confirmed 


by Congressman Austin, who offered a similar amendment in the 
House. (See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 16, 1917, bound vol- 
ume, p. 2391.) 

Perhaps the truth will not silence those who wish to profit 
by misrepresenting the facts. But for those who wish the truth 
I submit the following letter addressed by Senator Kenyon to 
an inquiring soldier: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 27, 1919. 
Mr. C. E. CLARK, 
Post-ofice Bor 238, Lawton, Okla. 

My Dran Sm: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter, 
wirch has not been answered heretofore on account of being 
swamped here, in which you make reference to the fact that I 
introduced the amendment in the Senate to inerease the soldiers’ 
pay from $15 to $30 a month. You say that you live in the 
home town of Senator Gore and Congressman FERRIS, and state, 
among other things, that it has been charged there that Senator 
Gore voted against the proposition to double the soldiers’ pay. 
I take pleasure in advising you that Senator Gore voted for my 
amendment to increase the soldiers’ pay to $30 a month. He not 
only voted for it, but he was an earnest advocate of the in- 
crease. * * * You will be warranted by the record and by 
the facts in denying any charge or intimation that Senator 
Gore either voted against er opposed my amendment to increase 
the pay of soldiers. 

* * + * $ kd + 

Of course, I am merely answering your letter and do not want 
to be placed in the position of taking any part in your campaign 
down there. I do knew the soldiers have no more faithful friend 
in the Senate than Senator Gone. 

Very truly, yours, (Signed) W. S. KENYON. 

I voted for the Kenyon amendment to double the soldiers’ 
pay—on this point I am willing to match records with any man 
in Congress—although I knew that the value of their services 
can not be estimated in dollars and cents. It would seem that 
such unfounded accusations should diseredit the accuser rather 
than the accused, but mere mortal man can not hope to escape 
false accusation when the Son of the most high God was falsely 
accused and crucified. 

WANTED JAPAN TO FIGHT. 

It has been urged against me time and time again, and was 
urged against me again by Judge Stuart in his wet-nurse speech 
on January 29, that I offered an amendment to the first war- 
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revenue bill that none of the money appropriated should be] Whereas the right of American citizens to travel on armed belligerent 


spent to pay the transportation of drafted men outside the 
borders of America or to feed or clothe them. In order that 
you may compare the real record with this counterfeit record, I 
quote the amendment in full, which was offered on August 18, 
1917: 

That until Congress otherwise provides, no part of the moneys raised 
or received under the authority of this act or otherwise shall be accepted, 
expended, or used, either directly or 8 to t rt over the 
seas any citizen of the United States drafted into the military service 
thereof unless such citizen shall also have volunteered for such service 
over the scas, 

This amendment was offered August 18, 1917, just 17 days 
before the first drafted men were mobilized in the camps. It 
had no relation to food or clothing. It did not restrict or delay 
the use of the Nayy, Regular Army, or Volunteers. It was in- 
tended to be temporary, as indicated by the phrase, “ until Con- 
gress otherwise provides.” This amendment was offered just 
four days after China declared war. It was intended to secure 
either a Chinese or a Japanese army at the front. To show my 
purpose I quote the following statement, which I submitted to 
the Senate when the amendment was proposed : 

[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 18, 1917, p. 6728.] 

“A number of my constituents have requested me to submit 
a proposal of this character. My principal object, however, in 
offering the amendment is to stimulate both conservation and 
efficiency. To conserve, at least for the present, our own man 
power and to render more efficient the man power of the 
Entente Allies. * * * China which has just declared 
war, has 32,000,000 men between the ages of 21 and 30. 
There is no dearth of man power among the Entente 
Allies. What they need most is to make this enormous 
man power effective on the field of battle. What they need 
most is not men but munitions, arms, the weapons of war, 
and other necessary supplies. The United States can furnish 
these better than China or any other allied country, China, 
Russia, India, and other countries can spare men better than 
the United States. President Wilson said that the Nation had 
volunteered en masse, and each man must do the part for which 
he is best equipped. Each nation waging war against Germany 
and her allies should do the part for which it is best equipped. 
Japan, for some reason, is conserving her man power. She has 
been in the war three years. She has sent no army to the front. 
There are no better soldiers in the world than the Japanese, 
So far, Japan has contributed practically nothing but munitions 
and equipment. Japan and Great Britain have an alliance both 
offensive and defensive, Japan has conserved both her man 
power and her ‘dignity.’ Is not her example worthy of our 
consideration, at least for the present, no matter how much the 
false pride of the jingo may declaim against it? Excluding 
equipment, we could maintain a Chinese army of 5,000,000 men 
perhaps at less cost than it would require to maintain an Ameri- 
can army of 2,000,000. We could send our Regular Army or 
Navy and the volunteer air fleet, as large as the exigencies of 
war demand, and all the volunteers which Col. Roosevelt or any- 
one else could raise for foreign service. We could then deyote 
this country, the greatest workshop in the world, more largely to 
the maintenance or assistance of the vast armies of the Entente 
Allies. This would be one of the best guaranties of a short and 
successful war; of an early, honorable, and lasting peace—that 
consummation so devoutly to be wished.” 

There is little doubt that the situation could have been so 
managed as to compel Japan to send her magnificent army to the 
trenches. That was my real purpose. Let all who condemn the 
purpose condemn me. i 

ARMED BELLIGERENT SHIPS, 


I now come to the subject upon which perhaps the greatest 
variety of fiction has been written. I refer to the armed-ship 
resolution. It has been asserted that I introduced a bill to 
warn American ships off the high seas; that I introduced a bill 
to warn American citizens off the high seas. If my crities do 
not object, I would like to submit the actual record to the public. 


I quote the resolution, preamble and all, introduced more than | 


one year before we entered the war: 
[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Feb. 25, 1916, p. 3556.] 


Whereas a number of leading powers of the world are now engaged in 
a war of unexampled proportions; and 

Whereas the United States is happily at peace with all of the 
belligerent nations; and 

Whereas it is 8 the desire and the interest of the American 
eopie to remain at peace with all nations; and 

Whereas the President has recently afforded fresh and signal proofs 
of the superiority of diplomacy to butchery as a methed of settling 
international disputes; and 

Whereas the right of American citizens to travel on unarmed belligerent 
xessels has recently received renewed guaranties of respect and 
Inviolability; and > 


vessels rather than upon unarmed vessels is essential neither to their 
life, liberty, or safety, nor to the independence, dignity, or security 
of the United States; and 

Whereas Congress alone has been vested with the power to declare war, 
which involves the obligation to prevent war by all proper means 
consistent with the honor and vital interest of the Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 5 
That it is the sense of the Congress, vested as it is with the sole 
power to declare war, that all persons owing allegiance to the 
United States should, in behalf of their own safety and the vital 
interest of the United States, forbear to exercise the right to travel 
as passengers upon any armed vessel of any belligerent power, whether 
such vessel be armed for offensive or defensive purposes; and it is the 
further sense of the Congress that no passport should be issued or 
renewed by the Secretary of State or by anyone acting under him to be 
used by any person owing allegiance to the United States for purpose 
of travel upon any such armed vessel of a belligerent power. 

Mark these points. This was not a bill; it was only a con- 
current resolution. It would not have had the force and effect 
of law. It was merely the expression of the sense of the 
Congress. It was introduced February 25, 1916, more than 1 
year before we entered the war, and 114 months before Germany 
defined a danger zone. It did not warn American ships off the 
sea. It did not warn American citizens off the sea. It did not 
forbid American citizens to travel on any kind of ship whatso- 
ever. It merely expressed as the sense of Congress-that Ameri- 
can citizens forbear exercising the right to travel on the armed 
ships of the belligerent powers. It had no reference to Ameri- 
can citizens traveling on American ships. It had no reference 
to American citizens traveling on neutral ships. It had no 
reference to American citizens traveling on the unarmed ships 
even of the belligerents. It referred exclusively to the armed 
ships of the belligerent powers, It did not forbid Americans 
to travel even on armed belligerent ships. It merely expressed 
the opinion that they should refrain from doing so in order to 
obviate war and bloodshed. It was based on and inspired by 
the letter of Secretary Lansing published just one week before, 
to wit, on February 18. In this letter the Secretary referred to 
the arming of merchant ships as a doubtful legal right under 
the changed circumstances of submarine warfare. He used the 
following significant sentence: 

“I should say that my Government is impressed with the 
reasonableness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying 
an armament of any sort, in yiew of the character of the sub- 
marine warfare and the defensive weakness of undersea craft, 
should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a 
neutral as well as by a belligerent Government, and is seriously 
considering instructing its officials accordingly.” (H. Doc. 2111, 
64th Cong., p. 94.) 

My resolution was intended to assist in this policy. — 

It should be remembered that when the war began we ex- 
pended more than $1,000,000 out of the public Treasury to bring 
American citizens home from Europe. They, of course, had the 
right to be in Europe; but out of motives of prudence we brought 
them home at public expense. As we had brought them home at 
the expense of the people without dishonor, it seemed to me that 
we might at least suggest to them that if they must return to 
Europe they exercise the precaution to travel either on 
American ships or neutral ships or the unarmed ships of the 
belligerents. It seemed to me that we might suggest that if they 
must return to the war zone they refrain from traveling 
on armed belligerent ships, auxiliary cruisers’; that they re- 
frain from running the risk and taking the chance of plunging 
110,000,000 of peaceable, home-loving people into that terrible 
whirlwind of blood and fire. I said at the time in the Senate 
that I had offered the resolution because I feared that we were 
rushing headlong into war. If I erred in this matter, I erred 
on the side of peace. President Wilson was reelected in the 
following fall on the plea that he had kept up out of war. I 
was trying to help keep us out of war. 


PRESIDENT FAVORED SOME. 


Those who think that the support of such a resolution proves 
one utterly unfit or disloyal will not find themselves in uniform 
agreement with the President himself. Congressman Keating, 
of Colorado, voted for the McLemore resolution, which was much 
stronger than the resolution quoted above. Notwithstanding 
that, the President gave Congressman Keating a signed letter 
supporting his reelection. Congressman Shouse, Democrat, of 
Kansas, voted for the McLemore resolution. Notwithstanding 
that, the President appointed him Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. Congressman Kent, Progressive Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, voted for the McLemore resolution. Notwithstanding 
that, the President appointed him as a member of the Tariff 
Commission, carrying a salary of $10,000 a year. 
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KEYNOTE BY PROXY. 

A dramatic and pretentious effort was recently made in Okla- 
homa City to lend weight and dignity to these fictitious allega- 
tions. I refer to the speech of Judge C. B. Stuart, delivered on 


January 29. Judge Stuart is a distinguished lawyer. For his. 


brilliant talents I have naught but admiration. The judge is as 
chivalrous as a knight of old, and I do not believe he would 
knowingly misrepresent even me. He has been mislead by those 
whose interest it is to misrepresent me and mislead the public. 
Stuart’s client should have told him nothing but the truth. 
There was something unique in the occasion to which I have 
referred. It was a sort of coming-out party, with the de- 
butant playing the second fiddle, or beating the straws on the 
main fiddle. There was something unique in the judge's 
speech. It was a keynote speech by proxy. The judge held 
a well-authenticated power of attorney to speak in the name 
and by the authority of Prince Charming.” Shades of Cal- 
houn, Clay, and Webster! A keynote speech by proxy. Judge 
Stuart and his client have not yet learned what Abraham Lin- 
coin taught the rest of the world more than a half century ago, 
“that you can fool all the people a part of the time and can 
fool a part of the people all the time, but you can not fool all 
the people all of the time.” 
FAVORED RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION, 

I omitted to mention one measure passed prior to the war upon 
which I voted at variance with the President. As a member of 
the Immigration Committee, I helped prepare, report, and pass 
the new immigration law restricting immigration and applying 
the literacy test to would-be immigrants. This was to keep out 
undesirable aliens. I thought we were admitting aliens who 
could not be assimilated, Our experience during the war justi- 
fied my fears, The President vetoed this bill. I voted, with 
the utmost respect, to pass this bill over the President’s veto. 

SUPPORTED CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION, 

Let me now complete my affirmative record. As a member of 
the Finance Committee I helped prepare, report, and pass the 
measure creating the Tariff! Commission, This was intended to 
place our revenue and fiscal system upon a more scientific and 
less partisan footing. As a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee I helped prepare, report, and pass the act creating 
the Federal Trade Commission. This was intended to prevent 
unfair practices in business and to afford equal opportunity to 
all citizens of the Republic alike. I voted for the so-called 
Clayton Act, intended to strengthen the antitrust laws and 
intended to afford equal protection to Jaw-abiding business and 
to law-abiding labor. Labor is not a commodity. It is human 
flesh and blood, human thoughts and feelings, and purpose and 
aspirations. 

I strongly favor good roads as one of the urgent needs of the 
times. On account of bad roads the farmers alone lose one-half 
a billion dollars a year. We spend billions preparing for war 
and only a few thousands for rural sanitation. I would spend 
less on the implements of death and spend more to make the 
roses bloom upon the cheeks of children. While I favor sound 
road legislation, I am opposed to pork-barrel legislation. I felt 
obliged to vote against the highway constitutional amendment 
voted on in Oklahoma May 6, 1919. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 

I voted for the constitutional amendment authorizing Con- 
gress to levy a tax upon incomes. This was intended to make 
wealth share with want the burdens as well as the blessings of 
Government. I voted for the constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the direct election of United States Senators. I think 
that the governed ought to govern, and I haye abundant reason 
to believe that the people are qualified to elect United States 
Senators. I voted for the constitutional amendment on the sub- 
ject of prohibition, and I found myself in a situation where I 
had to vote to puss the enforcement bill over the President's 
veto. 

SUPPORTED WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 

“Whispering tongues can poison truth,” says Coleridge. It 
has been whispered that I did not loyally support the woman 
suffrage amendment. Let the record speak. I voted for the 
equal-suffrage amendment in the Senate on October 1, 1918. I 
voted for the suffrage amendment February 10, 1919. I was 
paired in its fayor on June 4, 1919. I returned from Oklahoma 
to Washington to cast the first vote mentioned above. In 
acknowledgment of this I received the following note of ap- 
preciation signed by Carrie Chapman Catt, president; Helen 
II. Gardener, vice president; and Maud Wood Park, congres- 
sional chairman of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association: 


Y Wasineron, D. C., October 9, 1918. 
Hon. THomas P. GORE, y 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR GORE: We wish to thank you warmly for your support 
of the woman suffrage amendment and for the long journey which you 
made in order to cast your vote for the measure. We realize that it 
was a great inconyenience to you, but we trust that your interest in 
our success has 5 feel that the effort was worth While. 

We are in no sense discouraged, for we feel that our question is in a 
better position now than it has ever held before, and we have no 
doubt of its success when it comes before the Senate again. 

Sincerely and gratefully, yours, 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 
President. 
HELEN II. GARDENER, 
Vice President. 
Maro Woop PARK, 
Congressional Chairman. 

I supported the constitutional amendment to give women the 
right to vote. That whispered charge was just another 
phantasmagoria. I voted for woman suffrage because I be- 
lieve in a government of the people, by the people, and last, 
but not least, for the people. I hope to see the day come when 
the people themselves will have the right at least to an advisory 
yote upon the question of peace or war, on the tragic issue of 
life and death. When that time comes I want the mothers of 
this country to have the right to express their judgment upon 
the necessity of a proposed war. This is the best way to pre- 
vent, it is the only way to democratize war. I rejoice that the 
recent Democratic convention in Oklahoma approved this 
principle. 2 

WOMEN MUST REGISTER, 

The right to vote involves the duty to vote. The women of 
Oklahoma must register or they can not vote. They must 
register this year between July 13 and July 23. I think these 
are the dates. The women who wish to vote in the Democratic 
primary must register as Democrats. Those who wish to yote 
in the Republican primary must register as Republicans, and 
so forth. One who ts registered as a Republican can not vote 
in the Democratic primary and vice versa. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


A word about the League of Nations and I am done, I am 
one of those who believe in a society of nations to promote peace 
and prevent war. I think it would be a tragedy worse than war 
if nothing comes out of this war designed to minimize the 
causes, to multiply the substitutes, and to moderate the hor- 
rors and sorrows of war. Iam anxious, however, that what we 
do in the name of peace will be calculated to promote peace and 
will not prove the highway into war. The people are asking 
for a fish. I would not give them a serpent. ‘They are asking 
for an egg. I would not give them a scorpion. They are ask- 
ing for the blessings of peace. I would not give them the 
calamities of war. : 

T have not looked upon the covenant of the League of Nations, 
as written, as a thing sacred. I have supposed that the Presi- 
dent did the best he could in Europe. I have thought that the 
Senate ought to do the best,it could in America. Thirty-seven 
Republican Senators—enough to defeat the treaty—signed a 
round robin last March declaring they would not vote for the 
treaty unless it was changed. I took their declaration seri- 
ously. I knew then, as we all know now, that we would have 
to change the treaty in order to secure its ratification. That 
was a fixed fact. Whatever factors in the equation were un- 
known, that at least was known. Whatever else was uncer- 
tain, that at least was certain, I thought, as practical men, we 
ought to adapt ourselves to the inevitable. I thought we ought 
to make the necessary changes and speed the ratification of 
the treaty. I wanted to restore peace between the warring 
nations and do what we could to restore industrial peace at 
home. 

I voted to Americanize the treaty. I voted to make it plain 
that we preserved American sovereignty and independence. I 
voted to make it plain that we reserved the right to withdraw 
from the league and to preserve the Monroe doctrine and 
the control of domestic questions, such as foreign im- 
migration and the like. I voted to make the terms of 
the treaty certain, because I think uncertainty is the womb 
of war. I voted to equalize the voting power between the 
United States and the British Empire. I could not say by my 
vote that the United States was a sixth-rate power. I could 
not say by my vote that the British Empire was six times as 
good or six times as great as the United States of America, 
Lord Grey and other English statesmen and editors now agree 
on this point. Should we be less American than the English? 
Should we be more British. than the British? I stand for 
America first. 4 
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f ARTICLE 10, 

Lord Grey said that the League of Nations was a plunge into 
the unknown. ‘The London Post says that the league comes 
not with peace, but with the sword. Should we not take care? 
I voted for the reservation as to article 10. There is one thing 
certain—perhaps the only one thing certain—about the League 
of Nations and that is that article 10 would involve the United 
States in every war that ever happens upon this planet. I am 
not willing to bind ourselves in advance to draft our boys and 
send them over the sea to fight in wars that do not concern 
either our rights, our interest, or our honor. I am not willing 
to bind ourselves in advance to draft our boys and send them 
over the sea to fight anybody’s battles but our own. Let me 
repeat that I would not sacrifice the life of one Oklahoma boy, 
I would not break the heart of one Oklahoma mother, to decide 
whether Greece or Serbia should own the Sanjak of Novipazar 
or to help Japan hold the pilfered Province of Shantung, 

AMENDMENTS AND RESERVATIONS. 

I proposed one amendment to the league covenant—to give 
the people of every country the right to an advisory vote on 
war before their rulers should plunge the world into war. I 
offered one reservation—to preserve our traditional policy 
against entangling alliances, I do not agree with an aspiring 
Oklahoma politician, who declared in a recent speech at Mus- 
kogee that in this age of science the words of Washington 
against entangling alllances are becoming obsolete. Does eter- 
nal truth ever become obsolete? Senator Owxx, as you know, 
proposed two important reservations, and he and I on the last 
roll call voted for the ratifying resolution with the so-called 
Lodge reservations. It is unfortunate for the world, the coun- 
try, and the party that our votes did not then prevail, ` 

These are my views. This is my record. I can not surrender 
my principles nor stultify my conscience. If I were obliged to 
choose between private life with conscience and honor and 
public life with dishonor, I would not hesitate in my choice. 
I would rather “live in a house by the side of the road and be 
a friend to man.” Whatever happens to me and to my political 
fortunes in the future, I am anxious that my record should be 
known and should be judged as it is. I believe that truth will 
triumph. I have an abiding faith that the sovereign people of 
Oklahoma are just. I have found them more than just; I have 
found them generous. I do not now seek or solicit generosity. 
I ask but justice only. Justice is sovereign of all the virtues. 
To be just is to be godlike. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, 

Your most obedient servant, T. P. GORE. 


P. S.— Please accept my thanks for reading this, and write 
me frankly your conclusions and suggestions. 


MRS, THOMAS M’GOVERN, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5348) for the relief of 
Mrs. Thomas McGovern. I wish to say that the bill is on the 
calendar and will be reached Monday, but I shall not be able 
to be here, and it is a claim of which I have personal knowl- 
edge. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Thomas McGovern, the sum 
of . for damages suffered by the death of her husband, Thomas 
McGovern, who was struck and fatally injured by a Government motor 
truck which was driven by a regularly enlisted soldier of the United 


States Army. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. TI will state in explanation that it is a 
bill which has passed the House of Representatives, and is for 
the relief of the widow of Thomas McGovern, an Omaha citizen, 
who was killed on the 26th day of October, 1917, by an auto- 
mobile driven by a sergeant of Fort Omaha. I happened to be 
in Omaha at the time and have some personal knowledge of the 
case. 

The festimony showed that the soldier, who was a sergeant, 
driving the automobile, was on the wrong side of the road, and 
that he was trying to cut a corner, and ran very near the curb, 
even on the wrong side of the road, as he turned west to the 
next street. McGovern himself, as the testimony shows, was 
guilty of no negligence, He had barely stepped off the curb 
when in the misty twilight the automobile, without any light, 
struck him and killed him. : 

McGovern, was a citizen of good repute in Omaha. He had 
been a member of the city council. His family were left in 


straitened circumstances. The testimony which is set forth in 
the House report shows substantially the facts as I have stated 
them. There is no question about the condition of the family, 
and no question that the man was driving his machine very 
carelessly and violating the law, and that the provision for the 
widow is reasonable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there any amendment to the bill or does 
it carry $5,000? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There is no amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The bill is reported without amendment 
just as it came from the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any objection to it. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate wifhout amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

KETCHIKAN (ALASKA) BONDS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8953) to authorize the incorporated 
town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction 
and equipment of schools therein; and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendiment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3472) for the relief of the owner of a 
drill boat, known as Drill Boat No. 3, and a dredge known as 
Dredge No. 9, reported favorably from the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are going to take up the calendar under 
Rule VIII, I think we ought to begin where we left off the last 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does that mean an objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to taking bills up out of their order. 
Does the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] intend to move to 
take up the unfinished business? . 


Mr, NEW. I do, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


DEPARTMENT OF ATR. 

Mr. NEW. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business, Senate bill 3348. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee’ 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3348) to 
create a department of air, defining the powers and duties of 
the director thereof, providing for the organization, disposition, 
and administration of a United States air force, creating the 
United States air reserve force, and providing for the develop- 
ment of civil and commercial aviation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], which will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, line 8, before the 
words “ per annum“ it is proposed to strike out “$12,000” and 
insert “ $8,000,” so as to read: 


And a director of air, who shall be the head thereof, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, who shall receive a salary of $8,000 per annum, etc. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Is there objection to the present 


in Com- 


Ashurst Fernald McLean Robinson 
Ball Gore Myers Sheppard 
Borah Gronna Nelson immons 
Brandegee Harrison New Smith, Ga. 
Calder Henderson Norris Smith, Md. 
Capper Hitchcock Nugent Smoo 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Spencer 
Culberson ones, Wa age Sutherland 
Curtis King Phipps Wadsworth 
Dial Lodge Pittman Warren 
Dillingham McKellar Poindexter Wolcott 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] is absent on account of illness, 
I wish that this announcement may stand for the day, 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. SMITH 
of South Carolina] is unavoidably detained, and I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] on account of illness, and of the 
‘Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES], due to illness in 
his family. 
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I wish also to announce that the Senator from Towa’ [Mr. 
KENYON] and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EpGe]. are 


absent on official business of the Senate. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been requested to announce that 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] is detained 
at home by illness, being confined to his bed. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHAM] and the Senator 
froin Colorado [Mr. Tonus] are detained from the Senate by 
illness. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] is detained by illness in his family, and that the 


Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is absent on account of ‘ 


illnesss, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. As usual, call 
the roll the second time. ; 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Jones of Mexico, Mr. McNary, Mr. Pomerenr, and Mr. 
TOWNSEND answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Harris, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Hare, Mr. CUA- 
MINS, Mr, STERLING, Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. WALSH 
of Montana, Mr. Wr11ams, and Mr. BANKHEAD entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I*should like to announce 
that my colleague, the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Gay], is absent on official business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saroor], 
which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, line 8, after the words 
“ salary of,” it is proposed to strike out“ 512,000“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $8,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I accept the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the question will 
have to be put to the Senate. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order to make other salaries in the bill con- 
form to the amendment just adopted I move, on page 2, line 12, 
after the words “salary of,“ to strike out $6,000 and to insert 
* $5,000.” That is the provision for the salary of the assistant 
director. of air. 

Mr. NEW. That amendment is satisfactory; and so far as I 
can give assent to it, I accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 2, line 15, the salary provided for the 
assistant and chief clerk is $3,500. So far as I know the highest 
salary paid by the Government of the United States for a similar 
position is $3,000 per annum. I therefore move to strike out 
“ $3,500 ” and to insert “ $3,000 ” as the salary of that official. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
~ The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR... I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 4, line 22, after the word “ gradu- 
ated,” I move to strike out the period, to insert a colon, and to 
add the proviso which I send to the desk. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 4, line 22, after the word 
“ graduated,” it is proposed to strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the following proviso: 


Provided further, That the personnel and equipment supplied to the 
Post Office Department shall be under the exclusive control of the 


Post Office Department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, that amendment is satis- 
factory to the Senator in charge of the bill, and I hope it will 
be adopted. 

Ar. NEW. 
concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that, while we are engaged 
in creating a department which is to unify the air service, we 
are now proposing to adopt amendments to disintegrate it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. This amendment proposes to put the 


The amendment is satisfactory, so far as I am 


personnel and equipment used by the Post Office Department 
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entirely within the control of that department. That will be 
true also of the Army and the Navy, as I understand the bill. 

The amendment merely proposes to apply the same rule to 
the Post Office Department that will be applied to the Army and 
the Navy. It would never do to have an aviator of the Army, 
while at work, under the control of the department of air. It 
seems to me this is a very proper provision. 

Mr. BORAH. Does it make any distinction as to the Post 
Office Department? Does it put the Post Office Department 
in any different position from that of the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, it does not; it puts 
them on the same plane. 

Mr. BORAH. To what extent, then, does the pending bill 
unify the air service? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the production of aircraft and in the 
training of the aircraft personnel. When a transfer is made 
to one of the departments of aircraft and aircraft personnel, 
such aircraft and aircraft personnel will be wholly under the 
control of the department to which they are assigned; and that 
is necessarily so. à 

Mr. BORAH. And the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee proposes to place the Post Office Department in the 
same attitude as that of both the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; as I understand. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the understanding of the Senator in 
charge of the bill? { 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think that is a mistake, Mr. President, 
I should like to hear from the Senator from Indiana on the 
subject. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] is not strictly correct. The bill pro- 
poses to give to the director of air the right in case of an emer- 
gency to concentrate all of the air forces, including those as- 
signed to the Army, those assigned to the Navy, and those as- 
signed to the Post Office Department, or to any other department 
to which aircraft may be assigned. The air department is to 
furnish the personnel and the equipment for the Post Office De- 
partment All purchases of equipment will be made by the one 
head. The Post Office Department will make its requisition for 
equipment on the department of air just as the Army will and 
just as the Navy will. Those requisitions will be passed upon by 
one department, by one hend; so that it will be possible to keep 
track of what is being expended in the several departwents for 
aeronautical equipment, The training of the personnel is to 
be under one department so that one system may be followed; 
and all of the personnel will be subject to call by the head of the 
department of air for use in connection with the military forces 
in case of an emergency. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 


Senator? 
Mr. NEW. Certainly. 3 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But after a requisition has been 


granted to the Navy Department for personnel and for equip- 
ment, and after requisition by the War Department or the Post 
Office Department for personnel and equipment has been hon- 
ored, then the command of the men and the conduct of the equip- 
ment is under the control of the particular department making 
the requisition, is it not? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think that was all that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee proposed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is all that I said it was. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, unfortunately I have not 
been able to be present on account of other business of the 
Senate during the discussion of this bill. I confess that I am 
in sympathy on general principles with the consolidation of 
the general air activities of the Government. The Post Office 
Committee are now considering the question of the continuation 
of the air mail service. I do not care to express an opinion 
upon ‘that subject at this time, but I am satisfied, sir, that the 
operations of the Post Office Department in procuring and in 
maintaining aerial equipment and in operating that equipment 
compare very favorably, indeed, with the air activities of other 
branches of the Government; in fact, if the information which 
has been submitted to us is correct, I think it would be a 
most serious mistake, if we are to continue the air service in 
the Post Office Department, to embarrass it by such methods, 
at least, as have prevailed in the War Department and the 
Navy Department in reference to the construction and opera- 
tion of aircraft. 

If I understand the amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, it is exactly what the Senator from Oregon has stated. 
If it contains anything else, then I do not understand it. It 
occurs to me, however, that if the Government is to maintain the 
air service in the Post Office Department it would be a distinct 
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disadvantage, not only to that department but to the Govern- 
ment, to have the personnel and the equipment which has 
been assigned to the department controlled by any other de- 
partment or bureau; it would necessarily defeat the very pur- 
poses for which the air mail service was established in the 
Post Office Department and, I think, would contribute largely 
to the expense of the service. - ; $ 

As Senators know, the carrying of mail by airplane is now 
in an experimental stage, and it is for the committee and the 
Senate later to determine whether or not we shall continue 
that experiment. I think I am warranted in stating, however, 
that the activities of the Post Office Department, everything 
considered, in the production and maintenance of aircraft show 
to great advantage over similar activities on the part of other 
departments. Therefore I should dislike very much if any- 
thing should be done by the Senate at this time, before the 
question is determined as to whether we are going to continue 
that service, which will embarrass a thorongh and complete 
settlement of that question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. ' 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator be willing to advise the 
Senate as to the sources from which the Post Office Department 
obtains its aircraft and also why he avers with so much posi- 
tiveness—and I am not questioning the Senator's statement at 
all—that the activities of the Post Office Department in the 
handling of aircraft, in the acquisition of them, and so on, 
have been so far superior to the activities of other depart- 
ments of the Government that have been required to acquire 
and utilize aircraft? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Perhaps I ought to repeat what I said 
before, that we are not through with this question. I am speak- 
ing now, perhaps, from partial information, and yet I have 
some very strong convictions upon the subject. 

In answer to the Senator from Utah, I will state that the 
Post Office Department took over under authority of Congress 
certain aircraft, notably some war planes that had been used 
during the war, and attempted to use them. It was found 
necessary to reconstruct those planes. It would scem to me, 
from what I know now, that some of those points which were 
discovered by the départment should haye been discovered 
earlier in the war. The planes were strengthened at much less 
cost than it would take to buy new ones. It has also been found 
that they required even larger planes than any of those which 
were furnished during the war. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I would like to complete my statement. 

Mr. NEW. Pardon me; I do not want to interrupt the Sena- 
tor. I was simply going to suggest that I have here a state- 
ment of everything that the department has, which I will put 
at the Senator’s disposal if it will be of assistance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am very familiar with that, but I do 
not care to go into it just at this time. I want briefly to give 
my reasons for the statement which I made. 

It was found that machines of larger capacity than those al- 
ready in the War Department were necessary, stronger ma- 
chines, machines capable of longer flights, and therefore men 
now in the service of the Government—engineers, constructing 
engineers, those connected with aircraft construction and opera- 
tion in the War and Navy Departments—were called upon for 
their expert opinion. Plans were devised and new machines 
were contracted for, which are not yet in operation. But, with- 
out going into detail, I desire to state that the figures which 
were presented to us as the probable ones which would be sub- 
mitted for the construction of these planes were below what the 
cost had been to the Government even for the smaller planes; 
and therefore, knowing what success has been achieved with the 
reconstructed war planes, I feel safe in stating that economies 
have been employed and business experience has been exerted 
in the construction and operation of these planes aud their re- 
construction which induced me to say that they have proceeded 
better, more economically, and more expeditiously to get results 
than has been done in the past in the Army and Navy service. 

Does the Senator from Indiana wish to interrupt me now? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I simply thought it might be of 
some interest to the Senator in making his point there if I could 
place at his disposal some data which I had in my hands. I 
merely sought to do that when I interrupted him. 3 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
present it. When the Post Office appropriation bill comes be- 
fore the Senate I propose to go into this matter in detail; that 

vis, if the committee decides to continue this experiment of 
carrying the mails by aircraft. I have simply made this state- 
ment at this time because, as I said, I have not been able to 
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follow this bill. I have not known just exactly what has been 
accomplished up to date, but I did not wish anything done that 
would embarrass the committee or the department in dealing 
with this question later, because if it is true that we are going 
to continue this’ air service in the Post Office Department, then 
I submit without any hesitation that the authority to operate’ 
the personnel and the aircraft should be left to that department.| 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand, the Senator is in 
favor of the amendment which I have offered, which will leave 
to the Post Office Department the personnel and the material 
that have been assigned to that department? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. With that understanding of it, I am cer- 
tainly in favor of it. j 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Senato 
from Michigan before he takes his seat that on yesterday 
morning I had a conference with Dr. Bussler, who is the direc- 
tor of the air service of the Post Office Department. I went over 
this whole matter with him, and he said that. with this 
amendment this bill would be of very great benefit to the 
Postal Service, and that it was entirely satisfactory to him. 
I also afterwards talked with Gen. Mitchell, of the Air Service. 
and éxplained this matter to him. He said that it was all 
right from the other standpoint, too; and I have therefore 
accepted this amendment. I was also informed that the Post- 
master General had been informed of this proposed change, and 
that it met with his approval, also. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I dislike to oppose a measure 
in which Senators are interested as the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. New] seems interested in this bill, but I am compelled 
to do so. 

In the first place, the bill creates a new department. We all 
know what that means in the way of governmental expendi- 
tures. It means opening up the Treasury to the establishment 
of a great and powerful bureau. The fact that we have de- 
creased the salary of the head of the department from 812,000 
to $8,000 is a mere trifle. It may remain that way for 30 
days, and it may be changed when the appropriation bill comes 
in. At least, it will likely be changed by next year. Just as 
soon as a bureau is created, a competition begins between 
that bureau and all other bureaus as to how nearly they can 
equal each other in salaries and in expenditures. 

A few days ago I read a statement by a distinguished 
financier of Europe who, apparently after considerable re- 
flection, stated that in his opinion we were headed for world 
bankruptey. If that catastrophe should come about, it will be, 
in a large measure, by reason of the fact that there never has 
been such extravagance in the expenditure of public money in 
the history of the world as has characterized that history in 
the last 8 or 10 years. 

Unfortunately it did not begin with the war. It was a dis- 
ease which had fastened itself upon governments prior to the 
beginning of the war. The war accentuated it, but it was not 
wholly responsible for it. If the war had been wholly respon- 
sible for it we could have entertained the hope that when the 
war was over a real reform along lines of economy in public 
expenditure would have taken place; but since the war closed 
the manifestations of extravagance in this country are just as 
apparent and just as great as they were during the war. 

There are before the Senate now, with reference to war mat- 
ters alone, increases of expenditure amounting to a billion and 
a half dollars a year. We have a bill upon the calendar, or 
introduced, which, it is estimated, will take from seven hun- 
dred million to a billion dollars to take care of universal mili- 
tary training. We have pending a bill which will place on the 


Treasury an increased burden of $59,000,000 for increased pay. - 


We are now creating a large bureau, and the amount which this 
bureau will call for no man assumes to suggest or predict. We 
start out with an estimate of something like $98,000,000, but it 
is understood that that is simply the beginning, and how far it 
will go or to what extent it will carry us even the authors of the 
bill do not pretend to say. 

Everybody promised that when the war was over we would 
adopt a policy of curtailing public expenditures, and the party 
of which I am a humble member made a special promise of that 
in the last campaign, It was one of the things upon which the 
election was fought. Now, I say to my friends upon this side 
of the Chamber that there is not the slightest evidence in this 
Congress that we propose to carry out that program. We have 
created a platform committee of 157 varieties. [Laughter.] 
This Congress will make the platform. This record here, as our 
beginning for the four years’ lease of power which we are going 
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to ask for, will be the platform, and the gifted gentlemen who 
ure to give us the platform will not be able to convinee the 
people against the record which will be made here. If we do 
not keep the promise made last fall the literary production of 
this prodigious committee on platform will not secure votes. 

Mr. President, we ought in good ‘faith upon both sides of the 
Chamber to begin to carry out the promise which we made to 
the people that when the war was over there should be curtail- 
ing and cutting to the bone in all these expenditures. There is 
nothing so discouraging and so deadening to personal initiative 
in the industrial world to-day as this tremendous extravagance 
upon the part of the Government. Men are discouraged from 
going into business and building up industries because they see 
ahead of them an unlimited grip of the Government upon what- 
ever they may earn or whatever profits they may have at the end 
of their year’s business. 

Mr. President, the bill may have some merit along the line of 
unifying the aircraft service. I do not pretend to-go into that. 
But that is a matter which can very well wait. There is no 
present necessity for it. We can postpone these expenditures 
until we know more as to the ability of the American taxpayers 
ito take care of the budget which we must necessarily impose 
upon them for the next year, 

J am not only opposed to the bill, Mr. President, but I am 
utterly opposed ‘to the estimates which have been made by ‘the 
departments for this aircraft service. It is said that the esti- 
mates amount to $160,000,000. There is no occasion for appro- 
priating $160,000,000 for that service at this particular junc- 
ture. I therefore must oppose the measure, for the reason that 
it is subtly opening the door of the Treasury to the feeding of 
another great department. 

We all know what it means to create a department here. We 
know that the first estimate amounts to nothing as compared to 
the-expenditures which must inevitably follow. As the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. -‘Saroor] stated yesterday, just as soon as this 
department is created, it must have a home; vou must find a 
public building and either buy it or rent it, or you must build 
them a home. There is no estimate here that I have seen cover- 
ing any of ‘these things which must necessarily follow the 
creation of this department. 

In addition to that, as I read the bill, it has all the provisions 
which enable a department to gather to its service an infinite 
number of employees, an infinite number of parties who will be 
upon the pay roll and who will have to be taken care of when the 
appropriation bills come along. Perhaps this year we may hold 
it down to something like the estimates which have been made; 
but I have been here 12 years, and ‘I have observed the creation 
of departments upon pittance estimates, and I have seen them 
leap from the original estimate to ten times the amount, and in 
one instance to fifteen times the amount within flve years of the 
estimate which was made as to what would:be necessary to sus- 
tain it from year to year. 

We understand that this is to be a great department. We 
just escaped from making it an executive department, with a 
‘Member of the Cabinet at the head of it. I do not see any reason 
why we should not have done so. Undoubtedly, in the view of the 
authors of the bill, nothing less than that dignity is commensu- 
rate with the service which is expected to be performed, and if 
that service is to be performed along lines suggested by the able 
Senators, we know that we are here laying the foundation for the 
creation of a stupendous department which will call for all kinds 
of appropriations from the Treasury. I must oppose:the bill, as 
I shall oppose every dollar of appropriation that is not indis- 
pensable. Our people have stood up under the terrific burden 
imposed on them in the way of taxes. It approaches a crime 
to add one unnecessary dollar. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am glad to hear the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borsan] ‘take the position he does 
against this bill. It does, as he said, possess the merit of be- 
ing an attempt to unify the air serviee; but, in my ‘opinion, 
under the bill it would be done in a-reckless way, which not 
only would be bound to create a very large and expensive de- 
partment of the Government, but which would be bound also 
to create a great deal of confusion. 

It is proposed to make this department of the air practically 
a jack-of-all-trades. It is to do some of the military work 
connected with the War Department; it is to do some of the 
work connected with the Navy, some of the work connected 
with the Forest Service, and to do some of the work con- 
nected with mail routes. It is to educate ‘aviators, grant li- 
censes, provide for commercial ‘aeronautics in the country, pro- 
vide landing places for commercial routes and commercial air- 
planes. It is not limited, as in my opinion it should be, to the 
purposes of unifying the work connected with the air service. 
If it were made simply a manufacturing department, for the 


‘scribed very accurately in his 


purpose of manufacturing airplanes, which could be levied 


upon by the War Department, or by the Navy Department, or 
by ‘the Post Office Department, or by any other department 
having use for airplanes, it could serve a useful purpose, be- 
cause it is in the manufacture that unification is needed. But 
when you contemplate the ‘probabilities which would grow out 
of the bill, you can foresee that brigadier generals, colonels, 
majors, and other officers of the Army will be under the control 


of this department. The War Department also will have its 


aviation officers to handle its artillery; the Navy Department 
will have its aviation offleers. So we will have three depart- 
ments of the Government, instead of two departments, as we 
have now, managing and directing aerial defense the military, 
the Navy, and this department of the air. 

It is provided in the bill, as it must necessarily be provided, 
that the War Department may be assigned some of these offi- 
eers under the air service by the grace of the director of alr; 
but I see nothing but confusion which will grow out of the 
attempt to have three departments connected. with war-—the 
Navy, the Army, and this air service. 

In my opinion the bill should be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, with the instruction to make such 
a draft of the measure as will, without interfering with the 
present War Department or the Navy Department or the Post 


Oflice Department, create a bureau which all three or all four 


of the departments of the Government that require airplanes 
can use. 

It seems to me that this is an effort which is entirely too 
ambitious ‘for a first effort, und that it is likely to prove en- 
tirely too extravagant. As the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Bonn] indicates, it is going to lend to the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars at the present time by the Government, and 
aviation is too little known and too little understood to justify 
the paternal attention of the Government. It is not necessary 
in the United States. We do not at this time, and we will not 
in the near future, in all probability, need this as a means of 
defense. Certainly there is no urgency about it. There is no 
reason at the present time, when the country is groaning under 
taxes, for the Government to enter into such an extravagance. 

If it were urgent, of course, I would favor the matter, even 
though it seems -extravagant. D 

I indorse what the Senator from Idaho said. The measure at 
this time is one that does not commend itself to me, and I believe 
it does not commend itself to the American people. Even if its 
purpose were indorsed, I think the drafting of the bill is very 
unfortunate, bringing into conflict, as it does, as is inevitable, 
the Navy Department, the War Department, and the Post Office 
‘Department, at least. So I hope the Senate will defeat the bill, 
and that then the Senator who has shown so much zeal and com- 
mendable enterprise in working on it will redraft it so us to 
confine it to the legitimate purposes off unify ing the manufacture 
of airplanes. 

I see no reason why the War Department will not be able to 
train its own aviators or why the Navy Department will not be 
able to train its own aviators. But neither of those departments, 
perhaps, can manufacture airplanes so well as a separate de- 
partment of the Government may be able to manufacture them. 

J am not averse to encouraging the development of aviation, 


but I do not think that the American people want the Govern- 


ment ‘to go into the expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the purpose of promoting that brunch of industry at 


the present time. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska de- 
1 remarks what this 
bill is not—not what it is and what it provides for. He said, as 
‘I understood him, that it provides for the handling and manage- 
ment and for interference with the functions of u half n dozen 
or more different departments. It does not do anything of the 
kind. It provides for intelligent direction of one particular 
thing, and that is the navigation of the air, the training and the 
development of men to the point where they can do that success- 
fully and safely. That is what this bill provides. 

Flying is flying, whether it is done over water or over land. 
It is perfectly ridiculous, Mr. President, to say that nobody but 
a graduate of the Naval Academy at Annapolis can fly a naval 
machine or perform the duties of a naval aviator. It is a mat- 
ter of fact that of the requisitions made by the Navy Department 
for new machines, ‘$1,600,000 is for machines of the naval type 
and $16,000,000 for machines of the land type, showing that the 
very equipment they want is substantially what the Army and, 


what these other services need. 


‘Of course, it is the purpose of the Air Service to train flyers 
to navigate their airships at sea, to land on naval.airdromes, to 


do the spotting and marking that is demanded of naval flyers, 


and it is perfectly absurd to say that that can not be done by the 
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method that is to be taught in the scientific education of these 
men under the direction of the air department or that it can only 
be done at one place. That is not the case at all. 

Mr. President, just a word of reply to the argument made 
by the Senator from Idaho. He spoke of the expense. Every 
consideration that applies to the consolidation of purchases 
among departments of a business applies to this particular 
case. The designs and purchases for the War Department are 
now made by one set of men, those for the Navy by another 
set of men, and those for the Post Office Department by still 
another, and no two committees of Congress, for instance, 
know what they are asking for; no two operating forces of the 
Army, Navy, or any other department know what the other is 
asking for, and under the present organization of those estab- 
lishments they never will. You may talk about cooperation and 
coordination all you please, but it never has been successfully 
established among those departments, and it never will be. 

Now, I want to say just one other thing: Take the members 
of the General Board, which has been created by the Army for 
the direction and coordination of this science as between the 
Army and the Navy. I have the very highest respect for the 
members who compose that board. Take Gen. Haan, for in- 
stance. He is a native of my State. He is a magnificent sol- 
dier, led the Thirty-second Division on the other side with most 
distinguished gallantry, and my. State is proud of him, the 
country is proud of him, and I am proud of him. I am proud 
to have him as a personal friend and to pay him every tribute 
as n soldier that I possibly can. 

I would add just a word about one other, Gen. Menoher, who 
is the head of the department of air. I have known Gen. Men- 
oher for 22 years, since I had the very distinguished honor of 
serving in a modest capacity in the military service with hiin. 
There has been a personal friendship between us from that day 
to this. Gen. Menoher led a division on the other side com- 
posed in part at least of Indiana troops. He was as distin- 
guished and entitled to just as much honor and credit as Gen. 
Haan. But, Mr. President, if I were going to start a naval 
expedition to-day I would not put in charge of it either one of 
those fine soldiers. I would select some one from the Navy; 
I would select some one who had sailed a ship and who knew 
something about that form of navigation. 

That is exactly what ought to be done in this case. Naviga- 
tion of the air is an absolutely separate and distinct science, 
just as navigation of the sea is different from navigation by 
railroad across the country. It is an entirely different thing. 
It does not follow that the man who is a good soldier or the 
man who is a good naval commander or nuyal constructor is 
at the same time a good aircraft commander or a good aircraft 
constructor. It is an entirely different line of business. 

What the future of aeronautics, let us say military aero- 
nautics, is to be is problematical, of course, and opinions differ. 
One great trouble in this country is that both the Army and 
the Navy insist and persist in regarding it as an auxiliary 
branch of the Army and Navy, and concede to it no further 
possibility than that. I do not agree with that at all. I am 
not going to make extravagant predictions as to what is going 
to happen in the field of aeronautics, but great things have 
already happened, and in my deliberate judgment far greater 
things are going to happen in the near future. 

Talking of extravagant predictions, Lord Fisher, late com- 
mander of the British Navy, has said that aerial warfare would 
within a short time drive the navy from the seas, that it would 
make battleships obsolete. I do not know that it ever will. It 
may be that Lord Fisher is extravagant in his prediction, but 
other men scarcely less prominent, not only less prominent but 
at least equally so, men like Foch, and Ludendorff of the Ger- 
man forces, have predicted quite as great a future for military 
aviation-as has Lord Fisher. 

But one purpose of the bill is to concentrate the purchasing 
agency for things which the Government is just as bound to 
have as it is bound to have cannon and arms of any other kind. 
If we are going to divide the purchasing power among the 
War Department and Navy Department and the Post Office 
Department, and have them bidding against each other as the 
departments of the Government did bid against each other 
during the war which has just closed, it is going to have just 
the opposite effect to that described by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] and is going to result in extravagance and very 
great expense to the Government. Every reason that applies 
to concentration of purchasing power in one hand, whether in 
private business or in public business, applies to the particular 
subject that is dealt with in the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I differ from some of 


my colleagues on this side of the Chamber and express the hope 


that the bill may pass. I think that since I have been in the 
Senate the airplane practically has been developed, I remem- 
ber when I first came here many of us used to go across the river 
to Fort Myer to see one of the Wright planes essay flights, and 
if there was the slightest inclement weather or if it was at all 
foggy they were always afraid to go up, and as often as we 
went over to see the flights we invariably returned without hav- 
ing our curiosity gratified. 
field of aeronautics have been in the last 10 years. It IS a 
progressive proposition. To drop it now or to have the aircraft 
production drift along in the channels in which it is now drift- 
ing simply means that the moneys which we have expended 
have been expended for naught. 

If there was one thing during the war that floundered, and 
if there was one thing which was needed by the American Army 
and which it did not get, it was airplanes in sufficient quantities 
to be available for the American Expeditionary Force and our 
allies. Glancing at Gen. Pershing's report, I find that the first 
squadron of airplanes that went over the German lines was in 
August, 1918, and that consisted of 18 planes. Notwithstanding 
the fact that it was repeatedly stated in authoritative quarters 
that we had been sending airplanes over by the thousand, when 
the armistice was signed we had practically about 1,300 planes 
over there, and what were they? 

There is evidence before some of the committees now that the 
planes which were constructed and sent over and which con- 
stituted a part of the reserve force of the American Expedition- 
ary Force were burned because they were obsolete. They be- 
come obsolete in a very few months, or a very few years, and 
now, at a time when the airplane is susceptible of its highest 
development and susceptible of being put to the highest com- 
mercial and military and naval use, we are about to consign the 
whole work to oblivion. 

The first appropriation which was made for airplane produc- 
tion was $640,000,000. That appropriation continued to be in- 
creased until over a billion dollars had been expended for air- 
plane production, with the result that, according to Gen. 
Pershing's report—and I am referring to it after a very hasty 
reading of it—the American Expeditionary Force at the time the 
armistice was signed was practically dependent upon the British 
and the French. The amount of money that the Congress of the 
United States had appropriated for airplane production had 
been expended to no purpose, except it might be said it was to 
some purpose to have expended that vast sum in order to de- 
velop the airplane and to improve it and to provide for its 
production for commercial use. 

As the war progressed the Members of the Senate will remem- 
ber that there was no central and responsible agency upon whom 
devolved the duty of aircraft production. The Navy was pur- 
suing its own way in production, the Army was pursuing its 
own way, the Signal Corps was pursuing its course, with the 
result that after having floundered until the war was nearly 
over, for the first time we created an agency, with John D. Ryan 
at the head of it, for the purpose of centralizing authority and 
responsibility, and not until after he was appointed and took the 
place of what would be director of aeronautics as provided for 
in the pending bill was there such a centralization of effort that 
they began to produce even the material out of which the air- 
planes were constructed. If the war had lasted a little while 
longer, from what I know about the situation, I am satisfied 
that there would have been some effective effort made toward 
aircraft production. 

I differ from my distinguished friend the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] and my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock], too, in saying that this measure 
does not accomplish a unification of the work. Section 9 of the 
bill provides that the activities of the aviation section of the 
War Department and the Navy Department and the Signal 
Corps, and of all those different bureaus which are mentioned 
specifically in the section, shall come under the department now 
sought to be created by the bill. In other words, it centralizes 
effort, it centralizes responsibility, it places one man at the 
head of the whole production, and places the whole training and 
the whole power of military aeronautics in charge of one man. 
It does not undertake to deprive the Army of the power of 
control of personnel when once assigned to the Army on their 
requisition, it does not undertake to control the personnel of the 
Navy when once it has been requisitioned and assigned to the 
Navy, nor does it undertake to control the personnel of the 
Post Office Department, and it ought not to undertake to control 
that; but it is the duty of this division to produce and encourage 
the production of aircraft and the training of men for any branch 
of the service. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I sympathize with what 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] Says as to the 


So all the accomplishments in the 


desirability of having a single production division for all de- 

partments of the Government, but the Senator in reading the 

bill must see that it goes very much further than that. It pro- 

vides, for instance, that the new department shall have four 

brigadier generals, one of whom shall be designated as chief of 

air service and shall have the rank of major general. It pro- 

vides that the department shall take over various bureaus— 

of the War, Navy, Treasury, and Post Office ents, and all that 
' pertains to the same, known or heretofore known as the aviation sec- 

tion of the Signal Corps, the Division of Military Aeronautics, the 

Bureau of Aircraft Production, the Air Service of the Army— 

Which means operation— 
the Naval Flying Corps, the Marine Corps Flying Corps. 


Is it not a fact that all those provisions indicate that this 
department is to be an operative department as well as a manu- 
facturing department; that it is to have military officers and 
enlisted men actually engaged in the work of flying; that they 
are to be taken away from the Army and the Navy and oper- 
ated by this third department? It is that feature to which I 
object, If the bill could be so drawn as to centralize the great 
work of producing aircraft to be distributed among the various 
departments as they are required, that would be a different 
thing; but it seems to me we are creating a new executive 
department to operate flying machines. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will read the bill in all 
its parts, he will find that after these men are trained the air 
department will have nothing to do with them; that they are 
taken in charge by the Navy, by the Army, and by the other 
branches of the service. Why should it not be so? I call the 
Senator’s attention to this condition: At the outset of the recent 
war we sent to France to be trained as aviators over 2,200 
young men who were selected from the best men in the United 
States, from the colleges of the United States. What happened? 
They went over there and they stayed there, practically, until 
the armistice was signed, and nobody trained them, with the 
result that there was an absolute disheartening of the young 
men. Other young men, trained here, went over from America 
after these young fellows had been there for over a year and 
outranked the ones who had first gone over and who expected 
to become “ aces ” of the American Army. Why should not some 
central body have charge of these men and train them? Why 
should the Signal Corps undertake to train them? Why should 
the Navy undertake to train them? Why should any of the 
departments undertake to train them on different planes and 
under different rules and regulations, whereas if this proposed 
department is created they will train the men uniformly? They 
will have the same regulations and will assign them to the 
Navy and to the Army and will standardize production, so that 
the young man trained for the Army is fit to be utilized for the 
Navy, except that one operates a hydroplane and the other 
does not, 5 

Mr. President, the purpose of this proposed legislation is to 
centralize the whole industry of airplane production ; to central- 
ize the training of the men and then to assign them to the par- 
ticular branches of the service where they may happen to be 
needed. Of course it would be improper for the aircraft de- 
partment to control the Post Office employees after they had 
once been detailed for duty with the Post Office Department, 
but they utilize the machinery and the planes which have been 
produced under the auspices of the proposed department of air, 
If the new department is properly managed—and I assume that 
it will be, or at least it ought to be—it will economize rather 
than increase the expenditure, because, as it is now, nearly 
every department has its aircraft branch. Under the pending 
bill all of the different air services will be taken under the 
central air department, and I am sure it will result in economy 
rather than in increased expenditure. So I hope the bill will 


ass. 
$ Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I desire to call atten- 
tion to the language on page 21 of the bill, which I think is sub- 
ject to correction and improvement. Section 17 of the bill pro- 
vides for the enlisted strength of the air force, and the language 
reads: 

And shall consist of master aviation mechanics, first sergeants, ser- 
geants (first class), 3 chauffeurs (first class), chauffeurs, cor- 
porals, cooks, privates (first class), and privates, the number in each 
grade being fixed from time to time by the sident, 

I think, Mr. President, it would be wise to insert a period after 
the word “ privates” in line 1, on page 21, and to strike out the 
remainder of the sentence, for if the number of each grade of 
all these noncommissioned grades is to be fixed from time to 
time by the President, it would be entirely possible for the de- 
partment, which, of course, will influence the President to a 
greater or less degree, to make the enlisted personnel top- 
heavy in its higher grades and thus greatly increase the expendi- 
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ture, whereas if a period be inserted after the word “ privates” 
in line 1, page 21, and the remainder of the sentence is stricken 
out, and there is a correction of the following sentence, which 
prescribes the percentage of the total enlisted personnel to be 
appointed in the different grades, we shall have the number 
absolutely limited. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question. Section 17 indicates that 
the proposed new department is to have an armed force of 40,000 
men, consisting of privates, sergeants, other noncommissioned 
officers, and officers clear up to the rank of brigadier general, 
does it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not that indicate’ that we are to 
have a third department of war? We have now a Navy Depart- 
ment and a War Department, and does not this create a third 
fighting department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does; and if we do not do it this 
year we will do it next year; and if we do not do it next year 
we will do it the year after. It is inevitable. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How is it going to be possible to avoid 
ve ae increase in our expenditures by such a proceeding as 

8 

Mr. WADSWORTH. These men are to be taken from the 
other departments. r 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In part they are, but not altogether; 
but if the Senator says they are to be taken from the other 
a that will simply create confusion, as it seems 

o me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am perfectly willing to discuss that 
with the Senator, but would he mind if I first offered the amend- 
ment which I was discussing? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT. There is already a pending amend- 
men 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is one of the things of which I com- 
plain in the pending bill. If the bill were confined to the im- 
portant work of unification, of providing an agency for the 
manufacture of airplanes to be used by the other departments 
of the Government, it would have my support, but it does not 
do that. It creates practically a third department of war to be 
added to the Navy Department and our present War Depart- 
ment. The third department is to be a great manufacturing 
institution. It is to have the supervision of commercial avia- 
tion; it is “to foster, develop, and promote all matters pertum- 
ing to aeronautics, including the collection and dissemination 
of information relating thereto”; it is to “be charged with the 
purchase, manufacture, maintenance, and production of all air- 
craft for the United States”; it is to “ perform all duties here- 
tofore assigned to the War, Post Office, Navy, and Treasury 
Departments, or any other department of the Government, 
except as may be hereinafter provided, in times of peace and 
war, in so far as they relate to aviation,” including “ the supply 
of personnel and equipment for aerial mail routes,” and so on. 
It is charged with “the issuance of licenses for airships, air- 
planes, hydroairplanes, seaplanes, balloons, dirigibles, and any 
and all aircraft.” It is to promulgate “rules and regulations 
governing international, interstate, and intrastate flying.” It is to 
have “ the supervision and establishment of aerial landing fields, 
including the supervision of those used for private or commercial 
purposes.” In short, Mr. President, it seems to me, in addition 
to being a third war department with an army of 40,000 men, it 
is to be a sort of a jack-of-all-trades and have functions to 
perform which are very vague and general. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is mistaken. It is not to 
be a jack-of-all-trades; it is to be devoted solely to the naviga- 
tion of the air—just one trade. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is devoted solely to the navigation of 
air, but we also have the War Department navigating-the air; 
we also have the Navy Department navigating the air; we have 
the Post Office Department navigating the air; and we have 
other activities of the Government navigating the air. 

It seems to me that if this is to be a tie between all of the 
other departments, if it is to be the one thing that will bring. 
them all into cooperation with each other, and if it is to reduce 
the expenditures and extravagance of the other departments, it 
should be confined to the manufacture of aircraft and not to 
the operation of an army. We already have a War Department; 
we have a Navy Department; both of those departments have 
to have aviators. Why should the proposed new department 
not confine itself to the manufacture of aircraft to be used by 
the departments that are to do the fighting and ought to do it? 
Why should we create a third fighting department, involving 
all of the and all of the complications and all of the 
competition that will inevitably develop between the two? The 
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artillery of the Army has got to be directed by aviators; those 
aviators must always be in the employ of the Army and must 
be under the control of the Army; but here we are creating a 
third department which is to step in and divide with the other 
two the control of the fighting men of the country. I think 
that it is an unwise and extravagant step to take. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I will endeavor to an- 
swer the question of the Senator from Nebraska. From the 
military standpoint alone, the purpose of the bill is expressed 
in section 14, which provides: E 

That the air force shall be so trained as to comprise a combatant 
force of the United States. with a view to operating either with the 
armed land or sea forces of the United States, or with both combined, 
or independently of either, as the tactical or strategical necessity may 
determine, 

That is the military policy contained in this bill expressed as 
briefly as possible. There are some provisos following which 
authorize the President temporarily to attach units of the com- 
batant air force to the Army, and while so attached they are 
under the command of the general of the Army; the President 
may attach units temporarily, or for as long a period as he sees 
fit, to the Navy, and while they are attached to the Navy they 
age under the command of the admiral of the Navy. 

The Senator from Nebraska asks why it is necessary; why 
must we do it? The only reply I can give, Mr. President, is 
that we can not help ourselves; we have got to do it. If we do 
not do it to-day, we will do it to-morrow; if we do not do it two 
years from now, we will do it five years from now; and, judg- 
ing from our experience and the history of our past, we prob- 
ably will be the last people on earth to wake up to the truth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who determines the tactical and 
strategical necessity for the use of the air force? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The President, just as he does to-day 
when he compels coordination between the Army and the Navy; 
he is the commander in chief. There have been innumerable 
instances in our military history where portions of the Navy 
have been placed temporarily under the command of an Army 
officer because the operations being attempted, while principally 
land operations, required a measure of naval assistance. There 
have been oceasions when portions of the Army have been under 
the command of an admiral of the Navy because the operations, 
while primarily naval, required some land assistance. 

We have already found in this war, and every other nation 
that engaged in it upon a large scale has found, that from time 
to time the air service, no matter how it is organized or by 
whom it is commanded, has to be assigned to the naval forees 
to help them perform a special function, or it has to be assigned 
to the land forces to help them perform a special function. Our 
allies were quick to see that after two or three years’ experience. 
It is inevitable with the development of fighting in the air. The 
British finally organized an independent air foree—just what 
is contemplated under this bill. How did they manage it? 
They grouped the major portion of their aviation service, both 
naval and military, in the independent air force. If they re- 
ceived an intimation that London was to be raided by bombing 
machines from Germany they threw that independent air force 
into the defense of the British coast and of London: If Marshal 
Haig needed it for special aggressive operations upon the British 
front, a great mass of the independent air force was assigned 
to Marshal Haig, which could be sent anywhere at any time at 
any place, all trained to act and operate together. We have 
nothing of the sort, but we have got to have it some day. 

Senators may talk about economy; they may talk about wait- 
ing a while; but that kind of talk has gone on in this country 
for years and years and it has cost us in the last analysis 
$26,000,000,000 of national debt and thousands of wasted lives 
in connection with this very last war. There is no economy in 
it. We do not need a vast foree either on land or sea or in the 
air, but we do need a properly organized military system. 

As the Senator from Indiana has said, no man can prophesy 
accurately what the future of the air service will be. He who 
would have said six or seven years ago that in 1918 a fleet of 
400 airplanes would have flown over the French lines and at- 
tacked the German's rear areas would have been called a wild 
dreamer, but it happened; and that, Mr. President, was the re- 
sult merely of four years’ development during a period of war. 
Is the man to-day to be charged with being a dreamer who will 
say that 10 years from now, instead of seeing fleets of 400 ma- 
chines, you will see 4,000, not only operating over the heads of 
troops but perhaps operating a thousand miles away from the 
base of the troops? Can the army commander on the ground 
command the machines a thousand or fifteen hundred miles 
away? 

We do not ask in this bill for thousands and thousands of 
machines; we do not ask in this bill for a top-heavy air person- 


nel; but we do ask the Congress and the people of the United 
States to realize that during the last few years man has learned 
to transport himself in a new element, utterly different from 
transportation on land, utterly different from transportation by 
water. A sailor can not fly. A soldier can not fly. Only a 
flyer, trained as such, will fly. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] asks why 
these men should be trained in a central department. Why 
not? Why have four or five departments all doing the same 
thing when by combining them you can save the overhead? Go 
over here to Bolling Field: There we have a flying field right 
in the District. What is the situation there? It is both an 
Army flying field and a Navy flying field, with two overheads. 
What is the necessity of that? Why not do the same work with 
one overhead and save some money? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why not, by that same argument, create 
a new artillery department, so that this department might 
make the great guns and train the gunners and assign such as 
are necessary to the Navy and such as are necessary to the 
Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is a question of the 
difference of transportation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It seems to me it is a question of multi- 
plying departments. To my mind, the only argument of any 
force that has been made here is the one that there ought to be 
a single source of supply of airplanes. I am in accord with the 
Senator from New York and the Senator from Indiana on that 
proposition ; but when it comes to creating a third fighting de- 
partment, with a force of 40,000 men, it seems to me the Sen- 
ator’s own argument answers itself. He has said that the 
President possesses the power, and has exercised it, to have 
portions of the Army sometimes under the control of the Navy 
and portions of the Navy sometimes under the control of the 
Army, and that can be done with the aviation services of both 
as well in the future as it has been done with regard to other 
services. Why create a third fighting department, when all you 
need is a manufacturing department? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I endeavored to say 
why I thought it should be done, and endeavored to say why I 
am just as certain that it will be eventually done as I am that I 
am standing on this floor. 

The Senator has mentioned artillery, and said, “ Why not 
divide up the artillery into different branches?“ The simple 
reason is that artillery is transported on land, and the Army 
takes care of the land artillery; artillery is also transported on 
the water, and the Navy takes care of the water-borne artil- 
lery. The artillery of the air, or whatever the weapons used 
in the air may be, is to be transported in the air, and you 
have got to have navigators of the air in order to handle it. 
When man has now gone forth to conquer a new element, to live 
and operate in a new dimension, you can not expect the old 
elements to absorb it. 

People may say that I am dreaming about this thing; but I 
am just as confident as I can be that whatever emergencies we 
shall meet in the future will be characterized in their first 
or second or third day by some great air battle, and it may be 
a thousand or two thousand miles off our coast; and a com- 
batant force trained for that purpose will eventually become a 
part of the national defense of this country. 

The Senate and the Congress and the people may not be ready 
for it now; they may not be ready for it to-morrow; but it is 
inevitable, just as it was inevitable to organize a separate Navy 
Department following the old department of the Government 
which had both the War and the Navy Departments together. 
The elements are so entirely different, the science and the art of 
flying differ so tremendously from walking on land or sailing 
on sea, that events themselves, and the development of the 
seience to a still further degree; will compel us to organize a 
combatant force to operate and navigate in the air. 

As to the number of men previded for in this bill, I believe it 
is quite immaterial The principle of the thing is the thing that 
is important. Whether the 40,000 are too many or too few, I 
am not prepared to say. I have not given the study to it that 
the Senator from Indiana has. Whether 4,000 officers are too 
many or too few, I am not prepared to say; but the assertions 
that this is going to result in extravagance have somewhat 
astounded me, for some of the Senators who have made that 
assertion must realize the extravagance that is going on at this 
very hour, due almost entirely to this duplieation of effort. The 
young men who train to be flyers in the Navy take their funda- 
mental training just as the young men who take their training 
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for the Army take it. Why have two overheads? Why not 
have one department do the training and save a number of 
officers and assistants and clerical help? Why have two flying 
fields, within 10 miles of each other, doing the same thing when 
one field could do it just as well as the two together? 

This whole art and this whole operation must eventually be 
all hooked up in one great system. ‘The bill indicates that even- 
tually we will have flying landing stations in different parts of 
the country. Already some of the municipalities of the United 
States are writing to Washington and asking their advice as to 
how to locate landing fields upon their outskirts. They can not 
find anybody in the Government who knows anything about it. 
They do not know whether or not their towns are properly lo- 
cated in that respect. They are waiting for some agency to 
chart the air. The air is going to be charted for purposes of 
navigation just as carefully and just as scientifically as the sea 
is charted ; and as it is charted, and as the mysteries and secrets 
of the currents of the air and of altitude and temperature are 
one by one mastered, navigation in the air will become as safe 
as navigation on the sea. It is inevitable that some department 
of the Government will take general charge and supervision of 
that work. It can not be avoided. 

In addition to that, a great body of law must eventually be 
built up governing and regulating the navigation of the air; 
and, as the Vice President indicated yesterday when he handed 
down and had printed in the Recor a letter from a distinguished 
lawyer, a great body of law must be built up to decide about 
jurisdictional questions in the air. 

What are to be the rights of a man flying over another man’s 
land? What are to be the rights of the man who owns the land, 
as contrasted with the rights of the men or the machines flying 
over it? A great body of law will have to be built up. 

We might just as well open our eyes and see this thing. It is 
coming. We can sit here and talk economy, but we will save 
money if we will see it first. We are bound to see it eventually; 
and the trouble with us has been, through all our history, that 
we have seen these things officially last, and then have paid 
war-time prices for everything we have gotten. We wait until 
the emergency overtakes us; we wait until everybody else is 
ahead, confident that we will never have to do anything; and 
then, against the concept and against the prophecies of nearly 
all of us, some emergency does overtake us and we find our- 
selves with nothing, and then we pay out $1,000,000,000 for 
airplanes in 18 months and do not get any planes that are safe 
to fly in, and our own sons die by the hundreds as the result of 
it. That is not economy, There is nothing economical about it. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, this bill seems to frighten 
a good many people, in that it is presumptuous enough to 
suggest that there shall be a new department in this Govern- 
ment, having general charge of this new and wonderful art. I 
can not see that it should frighten anybody. I know that the 
Government’s money is being wasted to-day. In the Military 
Affairs Committee we encounter it all the time. The testimony 
before us, especially with respect to aviation, fairly bristles 
with examples of the waste of the public money in this matter 
of aviation; and you will never spend the taxpayer's dollar and 
get a dollar's worth of service in return until you put the 
activities of the Government in the matter of a thing of this 
kind under a single, businesslike control. You can not have 
four or five small or large governmental bodies or agencies all 
trying to do the same thing in the same field, with quadrupled 
overhead expenses, and expect the taxpayers’ money to be saved. 

A good deal has been said here about the estimate which the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] mentioned in connection with 
this bill. There are no estimates accompadying this bill. That 
ought to be understood. The estimate to which the Senator re- 
ferred was the aggregate estimate of the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the Post Office Department, setting forth 
the amount of money that they wanted appropriated for their 
respective uses for aviation development in the next ensuing 
fiscal year. The aggregate was something like $160,000,000. A 
careful investigation shows that the same work could be done 
for $98,000,000 if it were done under a single head. This bill 
proposes to have that kind of werk done under a single head, 
und in that respect it is in the interest of the taxpayer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. KING. If this bill should be passed, can the Senator as- 
sure the Senate that some of the items embraced within the 
aggregate of $168,000,000 will be eliminated? As I under- 


stand, even if this bill were to pass, a large part of the $168,- 
000,000 would still be expended by the War Department and 
a large part by the Navy Department; so that whereas all of 
the $168,000,000 might not be expended, a large part of it would 
be, and in addition the $98,000,000 which this bill provides for 
would be expended. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. This bill does not provide for $98,- 
000,000. It does not provide for a cent. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the personnel of 4,000 officers and 
40,000 men, and the machinery which this bill creates, of neces- 
sity would call for a very large appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I have been unable to see just exactly how the 
passage of this bill is going to eliminate all of the expenditures 
that are set forth in that detailed statement, the aggregate of 
which is $168,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator ought to re- 
member, of course, that the commissioned and enlisted personnel 
for the combatant force provided in this bill is to be almost en- 
tirely taken away from the Army and the Navy as they exist 
to-day. It will reduce the Army and the Nayy personnel by 
almost that amount. 

Mr. KING. Can the Senator assure us that that will be done? 
My fear is that if we create this organization, no matter what 
name we give it, there will still be functioning in the War 
Department and in the Navy Department bureaus and divisions 
and agencies and instrumentalities calling for approximately 
the same number of oflicérs and men that are now found in those 
departments, so that you are increasing the number of official’, 
you are creating a new department, and you are not cutting 
down materially the employees and the officers and the per- 
sonnel now found in the military and in the naval departments 
of the Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have already expressed 
my sentiments on that point, and I do not think I would be 
justified in keeping the Senate in further discussion of it. 

Merely suffice it to say that I and the other members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs have become so discouraged in 
the matter of governmental extravagances connected with the 
Army that we have been desperately trying to find some way of 
putting it on a business basis. Neither the Senate nor the 
public, I believe, comprehends the cost of the establishment, as 
run to-day, per soldier. It costs $1,800 a year to support a 
regular soldier in the Army. The Army can never be big 
enough to provide for the national defense on any such basis 
of .cost as that. 

Some of that great cost is due to this seattering of effort, 
this duplication of effort, and the employment of more men 
on a given job than are necessary or than would be necessary 
under a businesslike administration. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] a few moments ago 
said something about the estimates, and he undoubtedly re- 
ferred to the Army reorganization bill, which has been reported 
by the Military Affairs Committee to the Senate, and which, I 
hope, will be taken up in a few days. He mentioned the esti- 
mates of from $700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000, as he said, to 
take care of universal military training. Taking the lower 
figure, which I am sure is very nearly accurate, we ought to 
remember that of that sum the Regular Army will consume over 
$500,000,000, even at the reduced figure. It is a tremendous lux- 
ury. It is a necessity, too. But our effort ought to be all the 
time to keep it at a minimum, and the effort of the pending bill 
is to take this new and potentially great service—for no man 
ean tell the importance which it may reach in the future; no 
man can too wildly prophesy about it—and for once put it 
under a business administration, have all the research and 
experimentation, all the training and all the operation done by 
one head, instead of scattering it in the Army and in the Navy 
and in the Post Office Departments, in the Forestry Service, the 
Coast Guard, and the Marine Corps; and that is what is being 
done to-day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand the position 
of the Senator and the position of the committee, which has 
investigated this matter very carefully and, I know, spent a 
great deal of time trying to get at the facts of the situation, 
it is that the committee and the Senator believe that the pas- 
sage of this bill will not only promote efficiency but that it will 
be also actually in the interest of economy? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Eventual economy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will save money to the people 
of the country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
dared report it. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. t 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 


Yes; otherwise we would not have 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be called from the Chamber in just 
a few moments, and I would like to have the amendment offered 
by me voted on. The Senator from Utah is about to discuss 
the bill, and I suppose he would have no objection to letting my 
amendment be voted on first. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Indiana is agreeable, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. NEW. That is the Post Office amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Post Office amendment. There will be 
no objection to it. 

Mr. NEW. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the admirable address just de- 
livered by the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH], and 
the full and complete statement made by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New], constitute powerful arguments in favor of 
this measure. I confess, however, that I am experiencing some 
difficulty in reaching a conclusion as to the wisdom of enacting 
the pending measure into law. The two volumes of testimony 
taken by the committee contains, as I understand, conflicting 
views, and the experts who have testified are not always in 
agreement. There is dissatisfaction with the present method 
of handling the question of national aeronautics. The lessons 
of the war have not yet been fully learned or presented, and I 
have found the greatest divergence of views among those who 
have given the subject consideration. 

Mr. President, there is no question but what the debacle, if 
that is not too strong a word, of the War Department in or- 
ganizing the aircraft service and in utilizing the same as A 
fighting force in the recent war constitutes in and of itself a 
powerful argument for some change in dealing with this im- 
portant subject. It is very unfortunate that the War Depart- 
ment did make such a wretched failure in the handling of the 
vast appropriations made by Congress. The results obtained 
were not commensurate with the expenditures made, and I have 
no doubt that there is a general feeling of humiliation through- 
out the land over the failure of the War Department to prop- 
erly utilize the vast appropriations made and produce fighting 
planes for military service, A 

The fault was not with the young men. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of them were ready and available for any service 
that was required in defense of their country in connection with 
aerial warfare. But it seems as if there was a paralysis some- 
where in the War Department. It is a tragic page that deals 
with the waste of more than a billion dollars expended to 
produce fighting planes and to build up an aerial fighting organi- 
zation. The sickening experience of thousands of brave and 
patriotic men who sought opportunities to serve their country 
in the aerial branch of the Army can not be wholly forgotten 
in the triumphant cries that came from victorious lips when 
the defeat of Germany was admitted. 

Congress did its duty. Early in the war it made a most lib- 
eral appropriation, and it followed that appropriation by still 
others, so that the aggregate was nearly a billion and a half 
of dollars, as I now remember. Notwithstanding these stupen- 
dous appropriations, at the close of the war there had been 
produced but 10,718 planes, and most of those were training 
planes, and were built late in the summer and fall of 1918. 
There were but a few service planes, and our flyers in Europe 
were dependent upon the allied nations for combat and pursuit 
machines. 


There have been a number of investigations conducted for 


the purpose of determining where the fault was and upon 
whom the responsibility for failure in the aerial service rests. 
Judge Hughes conducted an elaborate investigation and the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate, as I remember, de- 
voted considerable time to an inquiry as to the failure of the 
War Department to properly function in connection with the 
Air Service. I have been told that officers in the Air Service 
were utterly incompetent, and the evidence is incontrovertible 
that there was the grossest inefficiency as well as grent waste 
and extravagance upon the part of those charged with the fur- 
nishing of fighting airplanes. It is an unpleasant task to 
criticize those in executive positions and those who have served 
in the military branch of our Government. The achievements 
of the Army and Navy as a whole have been so brilliant that 
‘there is a disposition—and I share that view—to make allow- 
ances for many of the mistakes that characterized the activities 
of the War Department. To create a great military machine 
and put it into operation was a stupendous undertaking. To 
prepare millions of men for military service and to arrange for 
their transportation to foreign lands, and to successfully trans- 
port more than 2,000,000 soldiers, constitute a record of which 
all Americans are proud, 


However, we are dealing now with a specific matter, It is urged 
in support of this new military and naval plan that the recent 
war demonstrated not only the ineptitude of the War and Navy 
Departments in dealing with the production and utilization of 
aircraft as a fighting branch of the Army and Navy, but also 
furnished convincing proof of the incapacity of these depart- 
ments to properly deal with the aircraft question. There is no 
doubt but what the waste and inefficiency exhibited during the 
war in the production of aircraft appeal powerfully for some 
change in the present system. I am not sure that the measure 
submitted by the Committee on Military Affairs will prove a 
panacea for the evils which have been so obvious during the 
war, 

Unless there are to be radical changes in the War Depart- 
ment and in its methods of executive and administrative work, 
I shall vote for this measure or almost any measure that will 
deprive the War Department of its authority to manufacture 
and develop fighting aircraft. 

There is now too much red tape and military inefficiency to 
secure proper results. The same defects in the military system 
as an administrative organization were demonstrated to exist 
with respect to the production of ordnance as were found to 
exist in the branch of the War Department that had to do with 
the production -and utilization of aircraft. The officers of the 
Army as a Class are men of high standing and ability, and yet 
when they came to engage in the executive and administrative 
work in the branches to which I have just referred, there seemed 
to be weakness and a serious breakdown. 

I agree with the Senator from New York and the Senator 
from Indiana that it would be not only a blunder but an irre- 
trievable one if provisions were not made to develop and perfect 
aerial warfare, ‘The recent war demonstrated that combat 
planes and air machines will play an important part in all 
future military operations. Our Government must adopt some 
plan that will develop the science of aeronautics and provide an 
adequate number of planes for military and naval purposes. 
That there should be greater coordination between the depart- 
ments of the Government producing and employing aircraft 
must be evident to all. To what extent that coordination should 
go will provoke discussion ; but undoubtedly there should be some 
central organization or agency that has to do with the produc- 
tion of aircraft required by the various branches of the Govern- 
ment. Technical men can be employed in such an executive 
agency or organization, as well as in a number of organizations 
or agencies devated to the production of aircraft. Whether 
this bill creates the right kind of an executive agency I am not 
sure. It does create additional machinery and provides for 
hundreds, if not thousands, of additional employees. Whether 
it will in the end make for efficiency and economy there may be 
room for controversy. But, as stated, the records of the War 
Department and its waste and extravagance and failure with 
respect to the production of aircraft constitute an argument 
that is difficult to successfully meet. I was about to suggest 
that the President has the authority, and if he does not, it 
could easily be given him, to utilize branches of the Army and 
the Navy for the purpose of developing an aeronautical program 
and securing the planes needed both in the War and Navy 
Departments as well as in other branches of the seryice. There 
must be greater cooperation in the Government service and 
amore perfect coordination between the departments and govern- 
mental agencies or the governmental machinery will become so 
enormous and so topheavy that it will destroy efficiency and 
burden the taxpayers beyond their power of endurance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Which is Senate bill 3383. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from New York desire to make 
any motion or suggestion with respect to the measure which 
is the unfinished business? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at least until I have had a chance 
to make a statement. 

Mr. KING. I am willing to suspend in order to permit the 
Senator to make the statement now. 


PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3383) to increase the efficiency of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the bill just laid before 
the Senate as the ‘unfinished business, as Senators know, is 
what is known as the Army and Navy pay bill. On a prior 
occasion the Senate finished the consideration of all the com- 
mittee amendments but one, and also adopted at Teast two other 
amentiments which were offered from the floor. The Senate has 
finished consideration of all but one amendment, and that is 
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found at the bottom of page 1, and in effect, as recommended 
by the committee, changes the bill so that the enlisted strength 
of all these services, instead of receiving 50 per cent increase 
in pay, shall receive a 20 per cent inèerease in pay, and, further- 
more, that that increase shall not apply to the lowest grades 
in the service—privates in the Army and apprentice seamen in 
the Navy and corresponding grades in the other services, I 
think it my duty to lay before the Senate the figures in con- 
nection with the pending amendment, which I ask Senators to 
regard with all seriousness. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is going to take up that ques- 
tion, I think we should have a quorum. ‘There are only half a 
dozen Senators present now, and it is a vital question as to 
whether we are going to disagree to the committee amendment 
or not. I think, if the Senator is going to proceed, I shall sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: o 


Bankhead Gerry McKellar Shep 
Brandegee Gronna McNary Smith, Ga. 
Calder Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Capper Iarris New Smoot 
Chamberlain Harrison Norris Spencer 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Overman Wadsworth 
Dial Jones, Wash, Page Warren 
Dillingham King Phelan 

Fernald Lenroot Pomerene- 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
nator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] is confined to his home by 
illness. 

I also desire to announce the absence of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy], who is detained on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Clerk will call the roll of the absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Lopar, Mr. Pers, Mr. RANS DELL, and 
Mr. STANLEY answered to their names when called. 

Mr. McLean, Mr. Moses, and Mr. Wuxrrass entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Srznraxd and Mr. Boran entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, when the absence of a 
quorum was suggested by the Senator from Utah I was about to 
lay before the Senate some figures which have an important 
bearing upon the committee amendment to the Army and Navy 
pay bill, which is the only committee amendment left for con- 
sideration. 

It will be noted that the committee amendment provides for a 
20 per cent increase in the pay of enlisted men, with the ex- 
ception of the enlisted men of the lowest grade in each of the 
services. That is the effect of the proviso. If the committee 
amendment is defeated and the bill restored to its original form, 
calling for a 50 per cent increase in pay to all enlisted men in all 
the services, it will add to the bill $30,000,000 for the Army 
alone, something like $25,000,000 for the Navy, and compara- 
tively small sums for the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, and 
the Public Health Service. The bill would carry in that event, 
instead of $59,000,000, something like $114,000,000 or $116,000,- 
000, I think the Senate should understand what the change in 
percentage amounts to when it is applied to such a large body 
of men. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does thie Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. : 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the Senator from New York the fig- 
ures at hand which would show the total amount which would 
be involved should we increase the pay of the enlisted personnel 
from 20 per cent to 31 per cent, as it is proposed to do in the 
case of the officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have the figures for the Army, but I 
have not accurate figures for the Navy. The Navy, however, 
will run in about the same proportion. I was going to take 
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that very matter up, because the other day when this bill was 
being debated proposals were made for making the increase 
greater than 20 per cent. 

An increase of 20 per cent in the pay of enlisted men in the 
Army alone, except the privates, involves the expenditure of 
$11,102,000. That is the way the bill now reads, so far as the 
Army is concerned. If the 20 per cent increase of pay were 
extended to an amount sufficient to include the privates in the 
Army as well as of the other enlisted men of the Army, it would 
Involve an expenditure of $18,565,000 for the enlisted men of 
the Army alone; in other words, an increase of $7,463,000 on 
the Army side. The Navy would probably involve an increase 
of approximately $5,000,000 more. It is safe to say if we in- 
clude the privates and the apprentice seamen under the provi- 
sions for a 20 per cent increase the total amount due to that 
increase would be in the neighborhood of $13,000,000. If the 
increase were raised to 30 per cent instead of 20 per cent, and 
the privates were left out, it would cost for the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army alone $17,687,000, as contrasted with $11,- 
000,000 which would be spent under the terms of the bill, show- 
ing an increase of $6,585,000. If the privates were added, and 
they, too, were given a 30 per cent increase, the cost of the bill 
for the enlisted strength of the Army alone would be $28,881,- 
000, an increase over the bill so far as the Army alone is con- 
cerned of $17,779,000. 

So it will be seen, Mr. President, that we are dealing in very 
large figures. My statement may answer in part a question 
which the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] put to me 
the other day as to why I, who had introduced the pending bill 
originally giving 50 per cent straight increase of pay to all en- 
listed men in the Army, in the Navy, in the Marine Corps, in 
the Coast Guard, and in the Public Health Service, had con- 
sented to an amendment. If I had not consented to an amend- 
ment of this sort the bill would carry $116,000,000 instead of 
$59,000,000. While, of course, I like to see all men well paid 
in all the services, I and other members of the Military Affairs 
Committee simply could not bring ourselves to the conclusion 
that the Treasury of the United States would stand the drain. 
So it was the intent of the committee in amending the bill to 
give the increases in pay to those persons in the service who 
needed the increase most—that I am sure the bill does—and to 
keep it as low as possible in the matter of that increase; but 
even with that, with the utmost care, we must spend under this 
bill as it is amended by the committee $59,000,000 a year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, for information I should like to 
ask the Senator from New York whether the bill as reported by 
the committee increases the compensation allowed to privates 
who are receiving $30 or $33 a month? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It increases the compensation of pri- 
vates who are now receiving $33 per month, but not of privates 
who are receiving less than $33. 

Mr. KING. What proportion of the personnel of the Army, 
under the reorganization bill, will be found receiving less than 
$33 a month? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Forty-nine per cent of the enlisted 
strength of the Army will be found in that class. 

Mr. KING. They will receive less than $33 a month? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; they are privates. The 
higher grade is composed of privates of the first class. 

Mr. KING. And they receive $33 a month? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They receive $33 a month. 
the corporals who receive $36. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from New York 
whether he thinks there ought to be that distinction between the 
privates and the privates of the first class? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I discussed that the other day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I shall be glad to do so again if the Senate has the pa- 
tience to hear me. 

Mr. KING. I regret that I did not hear the explanation of 
the Senator from New York at that time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As we go up the scale of the enlisted 
personnel of the Army, as well as of the Navy, it will be found 
that the expenses of the men increase, because as they grow 
older and reach higher grades and the noncommissioned officer 
grades many of these men marry. The married men can not sup- 
port their families on the present pay. ‘The private, however, 
is almost invariably a bachelor; he is also almost invariably a 
young man. He is paid $30 a month, approximately a dollar a 
day. The Government feeds him and clothes him; gives him 
his medical care and his dental care; gives him vocational train- 
ing free of charge; transports him whenever he has to go any- 
where on duty; supplies him with organized recreational activi- 
ties in the camp, and with libraries and reading rooms, The 
$30 is pure spending money. I forget the regulations down to 
the last detail; it may be that out of the $30 a month the private 
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pays his laundry bill, but as to that I am not certain. At any rate 
the 830 may be very fairly said to constitute pocket money, 
which is largely used for the purchase of tobacco and other lux- 
uries and entertainments in which the soldier desires to indulge. 

Mr. BORAH. He must be able to indulge in a great many 
luxuries on $30 a month. . 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from New York permit me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. We recently increased the compensation allowed 
privates from $15 a month to $30 a month. At the time that 
increase was made there was no corresponding increase made— 
indeed, none, as I recall—for those men in the Army above the 
grade of private. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is mistaken in one respect. 
In 1917 we raised the pay of the private 100 per cent; we raised 
the pay of corporals, sergeants, and the upper grades of the 
noncommissioned personnel percentages less than 100 per cent, 
but still the increase was quite considerable. Those percentages 
of increase varied all the way from thirty-odd per cent up to 
eighty-odd per cent. 

Mr. KING. But no increase was made in the pay of officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No increase was made in the compensa- 
tion of officers. The officers have not had their pay increased 
since 1908. 

Mr. KING. Was there any material increase in 1908? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I forget how much it amounted to. 
The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] probably remem- 
bers that. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, there was a considerable in- 
crease, especially in the lower ranks. For instance, the pay 
of second lieutenants was increased from $1,400 to $1,700, of 
first lieutenants from $1,700 to $2,000, of captains from $1,800 
and $2,000 to $2,400—and when a man reaches the grade of 
captain that is when naturally he would be expected to have 
a family. Prior to that time the pay of captains, mounted, was 
$2,000, but they were required to furnish their own horses, 
and for captains, not mounted, it was $1,800. As a consequence 
there was constant vexation, so that the pay was made the 
same for all alike, the Government furnishing horses in the 
case of a mounted officer, with the privilege, if the officer fur- 
nished his own horse, of receiving $150 a year extra. As to 
the upper grades, major generals and other general officers 
and field officers, their salaries were not raised more than $500 
a year. That is the only increase that has been made in the 
pay of Army officers within the memory of anyone here. 

Of course, the pay of privates and noncommissioned officers 
was raised at the same time the pay of the officers was raised— 
the privates beginning from $13 to $15 a month, with larger 
increases to a very large proportion of the enlisted men. Sub- 
sequently, as the Senator from New York has said, the pay of 
privates was doubled, and then there was 20 per cent added to 
all that for service abroad. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is another element 
of the pay of enlisted personnel which ought not to be forgotten. 
A private soldier upon enlistment receives $30 per month, but if 
he qualifies as a marksman he receives $2 a month more; if he 
qualifies as a sharpshooter, he gets $3 a month more; and if he 
qualifies as an expert rifleman, he gets $5 a month more. Of 
course, when a soldier receives the designation of “ expert rifle- 
man” it means that he is a very fine shot. Quite a number 
qualify as sharpshooters and a large number qualify as marks- 
men. So there are other elements in the pay than that recited 
in the bare fact that a private gets $30 a month. 

The Senator asked about the discrimination between privates, 
first class, and other privates. If we wipe out discrimination 
and give to them all the 20 per cent increase, it will add 
approximately $13,000,000 or $14,000,000 to this bill. 

The Senator from Wyoming a moment ago mentioned the pay 
of officers and general officers. I found a little item, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which I think is somewhat eloquent in this connection, 
printed in the Washington Post of January 28. It is an incon- 
spicuous little item; probably very few people would notice it, 
- and in this hurried life we lead, if they did notice it, they would 
pass it by without attempting to comprehend its significance. It 
reads as follows: 

New YORK, January 27. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas II. PaT, who died in Washington on December 30, 
left personal popen yalued at $5,000 and no real estate, according to 
his will, which was filed here to-day, after 46 years of service, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I presume the Senator from New 
Tork does not intend to displace the aircraft bill, which is now 
under consideration, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The pay bill is the unfinished business 
and is now under consideration. The Senator from Washington 
IMr. Pornpexter] has an amendment to offer, and I thought we 
might clear that up before we discussed what disposition we 
sane make of this bill for the afternoon or of the aeronautical 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if it is in order at this 
time, I offer an amendment, to be inserted as a new section, 
after section 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator desires the committee amendments to be passed 
over temporarily. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Washington will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion in the bill, to be known as section 5, and to read as follows: 

That in lieu of compensation now prescribed by law, commissioned 
officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall receive the same pay 
and allowances as are now or may hereafter be prescribed for officers 
of the Navy with whom they hold relative rank as prescribed in the act 
of May 22, 1917, entitled “An act to temporarily increase the commis- 
sioned and warrant and enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes,” includ’ longevity, which shall be 
based on the total service in the Coast ant Geodetic Survey and aeng 
and Navy; and all laws relating to the retirement of commissioned ofti- 
cers of the Navy shall hereafter apply to commissioned officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the service of the com- 
missioned personnel in the Coast and Geodetic Survey is of a 
highly technical nature. The men who hold commissions in this 
service are men of technical education, graduates of such insti- 
tutions as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It is the 
only commissioned service in the Government whose pay has not 
been put upon the same basis as the pay of the Army and the 
Navy. The pay of these men is now less than the present pay 
of the officers of the Army and the Navy. We have heard in 
the discussion of this bill of the importance and necessity, if 
we are to treat these men decently, of increasing the present pay 
of the Army and Navy; so there is much more reason for in- 
creasing the pay of the Coast and Geodetic Survey commissioned 
personnel, because it is lower than the existing pay of the Army 
and Navy. i F 

I am informed that this service confronts a crisis on account 
of inadequate pay. The men are resigning in large numbers. I 
am told that about 70 per cent of the officers have filed their 
resignations with the superintendent of the survey, and that 
they have not been accepted, but are withheld temporarily in the 
hope that relief of this kind will be forthcoming. 

This work is of the utmost importance. It is the charting 
and mapping of the navigable waters of the world, particularly 
those on our own coasts, and on other coasts where the inter- 
ests of the United States require accurate knowledge as to 
the character of the waters. Without the continuance of this 
service and its maintenance upon an efficient basis it will be 
absolutely impossible to keep up to an efficient standard the 
information that is absolutely necessary, not only for the Navy 
but for the merchant marine of the United States. My informa- 
tion is that this increase, if it is made, will amount to about 
$41,000 for the six months ending June 30, 1920; and my 
further information is that by reason of the resignation of 
officers in this service and the necessity of employing special 
agents to carry on this work, even that part of it which was 
absolutely necessary, an extra expense of some $300,000 was 
incurred in 1919 over what the cost of the survey would, have 
been if the regular force had been maintained by the payment 
of adequate salaries. It seems to me that a mere statement of 
the case is sufficient to justify the incorporation of this amend- 
ment in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat 
I should like to ask him a question. What is the number now 
in this department of the Government or arm of the service, or 
whatever it may be properly called? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not the information as to all 
grades. There are 29 commissions in the entering grade of this 
service. That grade ranks with second lieutenant in the Army, 
and those who hold it receive a salary of $1,000 per annum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator if it is not true 
that the men who receive that munificent salary of $1,000 a 
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year are men who must have graduated from technical schopls— 
engineering schools? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true; and in addition to that 
they must pass a special physical and mental examination. 
My information is that the training required of these men is 
superior to that which is required for obtaining a commission in 
the Army or the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand, these men per- 
form the duties of engineers. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They perform the duty of surveying 
the navigable waters of our coasts and of charting them, mak- 
ing marine charts of these waters. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator say that they are classified as 
officers, and that they have grades of preferment, and so forth, 
running from lieutenant on up? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They have. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know what is the highest grade 
and under whose authority they act? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They act under the authority of the 
Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the high- 
est grade is equivalent to that of captain in the Navy. 

Mr. KING. They are not subject to the military and the 
naval departments of the United States, as I understand? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. During the war they were incorporated 
in the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Just the same as the Coast Guard; but, as I 
understand, this is a civilian branch of the service. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not altogether a civilian branch of 
the service. It is military in its organization, and these men 
hold military rank and grade. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, they are commissioned 
by the President of the United States. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. They. hold commissions, as I stated in 
the beginning of the presentation of this amendment, and it is 
the only commissioned service which has not been put upon the 
same basis as the Army and the Navy as to pay. They hold 
rank and obtain their commissions in the same way as the com- 
missioned personnel of the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think it is the proper course 
to pursue to square these engineers, if I may be permitted that 
expression, with the officers of the Army and the Navy, who give 
their lives to military or naval work, are called to all parts of 
the world—particularly the naval officers in times of peace 
are subject to military and naval discipline and control, and 
practically make a life work of it? Does the Senator think we 
ought to take these engineers, grade them by the standards which 
apply in the Army and in the Navy, and fit them into the vari- 
ous niches which military and naval discipline and rules and 
regulation prescribe? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no objection to the policy 
which has been adopted in that regard. That is an established 
policy. There is not any material distinction, so far as the 
relation of this service to the Army and the Navy is concerned, 
between it and the Coast Guard. The Coast Guard is organized 
upon a military basis, and its officers hold commissions from 
the President, but it serves under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Coast and Geodetic Survey, in time 
of peace, serves under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce; but both the Coast Guard and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey during the war were incorporated with the Navy, and 
subject to military orders. It is not so much the fact that 
these men hold military commissions that entitles them to 
increased pay, although that evidently is an adequate reason 
for putting them upon the same basis as other branches of the 
Government service which are similarly organized, but it is 
the fact that they are engaged in the performance not only of 
an arduous and a dangerous work but of a work which re- 
quires an elaborate education, a highly technical training, 
and that sort of physical and mental fitness and alertness which 
is required of the officers in the Army and the Navy. Further- 
more, these men are selected from the graduates of the best 
technical schools in the country, and, after passing a special 
examination, are started into the service of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey on a salary of $1,000 a year, when car re- 
pairers, for instance, are paid several times that amount. I 
saw a photographic copy of a report of the account of two 
weeks of a wrecking crew, which was called to the attention 
of the conference committee on the railroad bill on yesterday, 
where it appears that car repairers in the wrecking crew get 
more than $5,000 a year. 

Mr. KING. The Senator might mention that the cook in that 
particular wrecking crew perhaps got more than that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. - 

Mr. KING. That is what is paid to the employees of the 
railroads by the present administration, apparently. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I think, in view of that general tend- 
ency of the times—although, in my judgment, that is quite 
extreme—and in view of what we are perfectly familiar with 
as to the absolute necessity of more pay than this for the 
support of a family, it is perfectly obvious that $1,000 a year 
for lieutenants in the Coast and Geodetic Survey is inadequate. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator advise me—I ask for informa- 
tion—whether or not the officers in that branch of the service 
now have the benefits of retirement and retirement pay, the 
same as naval and military officers? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; they have not. 

Mr. KING. And this amendment of the Senator would give 
that to them? y 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This amendment would give them the 
benefit of retirement, on the same pay and conditions, after 
service for the same period of time, and at the same age. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator's amendment changes exist- 
ing law and elevates them into a pensionable status? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; that is true. „ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall object to the adoption of 
this amendment in that form. I think it is unfair, if the Sen- 
ator will pardon me, to take advantage of this exigency to 
change existing law and to give those men in the Geodetic Sur- 
vey a pensionable status and retirement privileges, when they 
do not now possess them. As I understood the Senator in the 
beginning, this was a sort of a harmless, innocuous amendment, 
that only asked for about forty-odd thousand dollars a year in 
addition to the present expenditure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Forty-one thousand dollars for the six 
months ending June 30. 

Mr. KING. Yes; $41,000 for six months. Yet, from the in- 
quiry I just propounded, it seems that you are changing existing 
law not only with respect to compensation and fitting them into 
the same grooves and niches occupied by naval officers and 
Army officers with respect to pay and allowances; but, in addi- 
tion, the proposition is to change existing law and to give them 
retirement pay and privileges. That is a matter, I think, for 
the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope the Senator will not object. Of 
course, I do not understand that there is any objection that can 
be maintained against this amendment because it changes ex- 
isting law, because the whole bill changes existing law, and that 
is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. KING. If I could object to the amendment, I would do 
so, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Personally, Mr. President, I am in 
favor not only of retirement privileges upon a certain amount 
of pay for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, but for the entire 
civil service of the Government, and I am in favor of it on the 
basis of economy. There would be great improvement observed 
if we had a properly defined and established civil-service pen- 
sion system in the Government service, in the quality of the 
service, in enabling the Government to dispense with men on 
the active list who are past the age of really efficient work, and 
yet who are not, as a matter of fact, discharged because of the 
sympathy which is felt for them, and because of the indecency 
of turning them out in their old age after 30 or 40 or 50 and in 
some cases 60 years’ continuous service for the Government, be- 
cause of the lack of a civil-service pension. I believe that the 
establishment of such a pension policy would be in the interests 
of economy as well as of justice to the Government employees. 
So the fact that this amendmerit contains a clause extending to 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey the same benefits of retirement 
that are enjoyed by the Coast Guard and all the other commis- 
sioned services of the Government is no basis for objection 
to it, in my opinion ;.on the contrary, I think that it is a recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], it seeks to in- 
crease the compensation of one branch of the Government serv- 
ice and at the same time elevate the personnel from a nonpen- 
sionable to a pensionable or retirement status. The idea seems 
to be prevalent that now is the time to-make assaults upon 
the United States Treasury. Uncle Sam fs staggering beneath 
stupendous burdens—he is faced with a huge bond issue—but, 
nevertheless, his bowed back must be bent still lower with the 
increasing demands for Federal appropriations. And from 
many directions come demands for pensions and retirement 
benefits and various forms of governmental largesses. 

I recently heard of the action of an old and hard-headed 
American farmer who was appealed to by his son to aid in 
abating the supposed opposition of a Senator to a measure 
which aimed at pensioning Government employees. The son 
enjoyed a position with the United States which called for 
no great exertion and about seven hours of service per day. 
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There were 30 days’ vacation allowed and 30 days’ sick leave 
provided. The compensation was more than $2,400 per annum, 

The father replied that he had worked 12 to 16 hours a day 
for more than 30 years. He had enjoyed no vacations or sick 
leaves. His earnings were less than the salary of his son. He 
had no pension and no promise of one. 

He further replied that when the Government employees 

worked as hard as he did, and when he received a pension, then 
he might consider the propriety of urging that his son be pen- 
sioned. Of course, the view of this toiler and builder is old- 
fashioned. It was the view of those who builded this great 
Nation and made it the richest and most powerful one the world 
has ever seen. This American hero belongs to the type from 
which the leaders of this Republic sprang. He exemplifies the 
spirit of individualism and independence which has been the 
sure and safe guide of the American people. 
' But we are now departing from the faith of the fathers, from 
the strong, assertive, and independent spirit which developed 
this mighty people and builded this puissant Nation. We are 
to become exotics, mere hothouse plants, dependents, and weak- 
lings, greedily looking for gifts and contributions from govern- 
ments. We are developing a bureaucracy; we are becoming a 
nation of officeholders. Contemporaneous with the develop- 
ment ef this condition, we are enlarging the powers and activi- 
ties of the Federal Government. A large officeholding class in- 
evitably breaks down limitations upon governments. The 
erosion of constitutional restrictions leads to consolidation and 
autocracy. The paternalistic tendencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment are apparent to the most superficial students, and the 
regret is that so few raise their voices against an evil which in 
the end must modify and indeed change the very fundamentals 
of this Republic. 

Mr. President, I may be old-fashioned, but I believe in this 
Republic. I revere the Constitution of the United States and 
would preserve it in letter and in spirit. I would have the 
people virile and independent. I would have as little legisla- 
tion as possible and permit the free development of the indi- 
vidual units constituting the State. 

The people will love their Government and die for their coun- 
try if it does not rob them of those virtues which belong to a 
strong and progressive people. 

We are developing a spirit of dependence upon the Govern- 
ment, so that in all parts of the land there is a feeling that 
the Federal Government must play the part of a father. It 
must furnish work for the people and discharge the duties 
and responsibilities which should rest upon the individuals and 
upon the States. 

We must have pensions and retirement bills and constant aid 
from the Federal Treasury, and an increasingly benevolent and 
tyrannous paternalism to assume control over our lives and con- 
duct. It is quite likely that the hard-headed farmer did not 
entertain the modern view at all. He is probably a “ back num- 
ber” and wholly unaware of the new-fangled ideas which are 
so popular and controlling in these epochal times. 

The idea seems to be that we must have two classes of people 
in the United States—the taxpayer; the farmer, bowed down 
with toil; and the hard-working civilian, upon whose shoulders 
shall rest the burdens of the Government; and the vast army 
of governmental employees, whose numbers will constantly in- 
crease and whose labors are to be constantly lightened, and who 
will have pensions after a few years of service. 

We are to have two classes of people, apparently, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a short time in the United States, those who draw pen- 
sions and those who have to pay the pensions and have to pay 
the expenses of the Government. 

It may be that that is the right sort of a government to 
have. It may be that we ought to have a bureaucracy instead 
of a republican representative form of government. It may be 
that the Government should take over the railroads and the 
telegraphs and the telephones and all the public utilities and 
engage in all sorts of socialistic undertakings and enterprises 
and have millions of men upon the pay rolls who will soon 
obtain pensions or who under the system will obtain pen- 
sion from the Government. 

It would seem that there are those who believe that our 
fathers made a mistake in the form of government established 
by them and that we should spend our best efforts to batter it 
down and follow the new school of social uplifters and political 
charlatans who cry with such loud voices in the temples and 
upon the highways. 

Speaking for myself, I am for this Republic. I believe in 
preserving it and in fighting these dangerous and deadly isms 
which so craftily and in such pleasant form are preached by 
the false prophets who fill the land, 


In the Senate we are strengthening the view that the Federal 
Government is omnipotent and has no limitations upon its 
Powers. We are encouraging the growth of the feeling that the 
Government owes the people a living and should provide offices 
and pensions for an ever-increasing army. 

We spend much of our time in creating offices and then a 
large part of the rest of the time in providing compensation for 
those who are in office. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that the interests of the people 
and the interests of the Republic are best served by too much 
legislation of this character. 

Here is an innocent amendment offered by my good friend from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I did not know—I confess my 
ignorance—that the Coast and Geodetic Survey had generals, 
and I suppose admirals and vice admirals, and commodores, and 
captains, and all down the list of naval or military officers. Of 
course, if a man is in the Government service very long he must 
have a title, and if none exists we must create one. If a man 
ts a civil engineer or makes a survey upon land or water we 
must invest him with a title; he should be made a captain, or 
a commodore, or an admiral, or perhaps he should have a mili- 
tary title; and, of course, having been given this rank, he must 
have the rank and pay of the admiral in the Navy or the general 
in the Army, and this, of course, must be followed by retirement 
and the pay and allowances and pension of the rank. We must 
set up a standard and then fit everything to that standard. 
This beautiful system of uniformity seems to be an obsession 
TP us. We must standardize everything, stereotype legis- 
ation. 

Now, we have naval officers and military officers. If there is 
the remotest resemblance between military service and some 
branch of the Government, we must invest the employees in 
that branch of the Government with the titles that we find in 
the military service, and if some men are engineers or perform 
any work analogous to that performed by men in the Army, we 
must attach them to the military branch of the Government and 
bestow titles upon them of the same character as those pro- 
vided by law for those in the military arm of the Government 
service. 

Of course, the theory is, when you automatically raise the 
compensation of the officers of the Army or Navy, then we must 
increase the compensation, the salaries, the retirement pay, the 
allowances, the emoluments, the perquisites, the honors, and the 
prestige of those who are in other branches of service, but which 
by some power of imagination is presumed to bear some faint 
resemblance to the military arm of the Government. After 
a while, Mr. President, I would not be surprised if, in the Bu- 
reau of Mines or in the Agricultural Department, the theory will 
be advanced that there is some relationship between the Bureau 
of Mines and the military branch of the service, for the reason 
that during the recent war some of the chemists and some of 
the mining men in the bureau rendered service which aided in 
winning the war, and was connected in a way with the mili- 
tary branch; and we will have generals and major generals 
and captains, and all sorts of military officers in the Bureau of 
Mines. Then, when there is a raise in the compensation of the 
Army officers, there will be a corresponding’ increase for the 
generals, and colonels, and majors, and captains, and so on, in 
the Bureau of Mines. 

And perhaps some farseeing man will find some relation be- 
tween the Agricultural Department and the Army or the Navy. 
Why not? The Agricultural Department, it is claimed, and I 
think the claim is true, rendered very efficient service during 
the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can make his last statement 
more positive if he desires. Some of the best chemists that we 
have, of course, are in the Agricultural Department. During 
the war they were engaged directly, very properly and patri- 
otically, in the development of shells, and so forth, and indi- 
rectly in the food proposition, which, of course, as the Senator 
knows, had a very material and necessary part in the winning 
of the war. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator, Mr. President. The sug- 
gestion which he makes is very pertinent and, I think, consti- 
tutes an argument in favor of putting that branch of the service 
in some sityation with relation to the military or naval branch 
of the Government so that there may be such coordination as to 
entitle the officials of the department to be given titles and 
grades and pensions. 
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Why not? The thousands of men in the Agricultural De- 
partment rendered splendid service during the war in a chem- 
ical way, in the production of food supplies for the American 
troops and. for our allies across the seas. Why net make them 
generals and captains and lieutenants, and why not give them 
the same titles and the same pay and emoluments as we give 
surveyors and map makers and rodmen and those found in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey? 

Mr. President, we have had a bill under consideration to-day 
that possesses admirable features, the aeronautic bill, a bill 
which I believe will be passed, with some modifications, sooner 
or later. It provides for the coordination of the activities of 
the Government engaged in the production of aircraft and in 
its utilization. Men will be employed in flying and the carrying 
of the mail. Men will be employed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in detecting smuggling and other violations of the law. 
Some will be employed in looking after the forests. of the Gov- 
ernment. In a way it is quasi-military service for the Gov- 
ernment. We will soon have a plan here to make captains and 
generals and lieutenants, and so on, of all of the men who are 
engaged in these activities of the Government. 

Why should we show discrimination? While we are so gen- 
erous with the people’s money, and while it involves only the 
passage of a law to create a lot of titles and offices, why not 
bestow them more generously and with less discriminating care? 
Let us give them to the men in the various departments of the 
Government. If the surveyor becomes an admiral or a general, 
why not have the chemist or the expert in the employ of the 
Government who aids in the production of foodstuffs? If titles 
and retirements and pensions are to be granted to so many, let 
us go a little further. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. s 
- Mr. NORRIS. I presume, on the same line, we could just as 

well make captains, majors, and colonels of the brakemen, con- 

ductors, and switchmen on the railroads. 
Mx. KING. I can see no limit if we embark upon the scheme. 
Why not? Where are we going to draw the line? The railroads 
are indispensable to the welfare and prosperity of the people, 
and if they are properly operated there must be an integration 
of all of the activities, a proper cooperation, and united con- 
trol. Why not make the manager of the railroads a general, 
and then bestow titles all the way down, and then when we 
raise the compensation of the men in the Army or in the Navy, 
automatically it would apply to the generals: and other officers 
in various other departments of the Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it would take a long 
time and a good many raises before we ever got the Army pay 
up to the basis of railroad pay. A locomotive engineer gets 
more than a colonel to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. We might make the locomotive engineer a 
general instead of a colonel. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We would have to do so on the face 
of the returns. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know what prompted the 
remark of my distinguished friend the Senator from New York. 
I certainly was not complaining about the compensation of offi- 
cers of the Army or asserting that they were getting too much 
or too little. I have made no comment with respect to that 
matter. If the Senator intended it as a mere humorous remark, 
evidently it found its mark in the galleries. If he intended it 
as a criticism of my position, he is entitled to all the comfort he 
may extract from the same. 

But, Mr. President, I will not be diverted by the humorous 
remark of the Senator from New York. I come back to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pors- 
DEXTER]. He comes with this innocent amendment: Oh, this 
is just adding $41,000 for six months to the pay of members 
of the Coast and Geodetie Survey.” 

Upon peering beneath the surface of the amendment we find 
that it has broader implications than that. It is to change the 
existing law, it is to take those employees out of the nonpension- 
able and nonretirement class and to put them into a pensionable 
and a retirement class. . 

Mr. President, I like a fair fight, and I like legislation to come 
upon the floor of the Senate standing or falling upon its merits, 
just like the measure which the Senator from New York has 
presented for consideration and the measure which is under the 
control of the distinguished Senator from Indiana.[Mr. New]. 
I do not like these amendments that come in for consideration, 
harmless upon their face, and yet perhaps containing a very 
serious joker. 


I am making no criticism now of my distinguished friend 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], but the amend- 
ment ought not to pass in its present form. If it be just and 
fair that these men in the Coast and Geodetic Survey should 
receive compensation in excess of that now given to them, I 
would be glad to vote for it; but I want to consider the ques- 
tion on its merits. If it is important that they shall be elevated 
to a pensionable status and placed in the same category with 
admirals and other officers of the Navy and have all the benefit 
of retirement, and so forth, I want an opportunity to have that 
matter fully discussed and presented. In the first place, I want 
a committee to examine into the matter. That is what com- 
mittees are for, that they may consider legislation, particularly 
legislation which changes existing laws, which have been on the 
statute books perhaps for two or three decades or for a hundred 
years. If these men should have been placed in the same cate- 
gory with admirals and officers of the Navy, why has it not 
been done before? Why has there not been a bill introduced 
in the House or in the Senate for the purpose of giving 
them those benefits? Why, under the guise of an amendment 
meant to increase their compensation, are we to be called 
upon w give them a different status from that which they now 
occupy? 

I hope my distinguished friend will not press the amendment 
now. I know that if it is a fair proposition the Committee on 
Military Affairs, if that is the committee which should consider 
it, will consider it fairly and impartially. I do not always agree 
with the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs [Mr. WapswortH], and yet it gives me pleasure to say 
that he is one of the ablest Senators in this body and brings to 
the consideration of the great questions that come before his 
committee an intelligence and a patriotism that earn for him 
not only the gratitude of the Members of the Senate but the 
gratitude of the American people. 

I am sure that if the proposition which is offered by the 
Senator from Washington has merit, and if he will refer it to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, it will be dealt with promptly 
and fairly. I beg of my friend not to press his amendment now. 
I shall have to ask for a quorum if he does so, and I shall then 
perhaps have to make further explanations to the Senators who 
come in. This may lead to discussion more or less protracted. 
If the Senator presses it, I shall call for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 5 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The “Assistant Seeretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Bankhead Harris Page Spencer 
Borah Harrison Phelan Stanley 
Brandegee Henderson Phipps Sterlin 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Sutherland 
Dial King indexter Wadsworth 
Dillingham Moses Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 

New ds arren 
Gronna Norris Smith, Md, Williams 
Hale Overman moot S 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was requested to announce 
the absence of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] on 
account of illness. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. CALDER, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Mr. Jones 
of Washington, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. McNary, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
Nucent, Mr. Ranspect, and Mr. Sacrrm of Georgia answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr. Frrnarp entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Kgy] on account of illness. 

Mr: NUGENT. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson] on account of illness in his 
family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 31, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fnwax, January 30, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


With unbounded faith and confidence in Thee, our Heavenly 
Father, as a God hearing and a God answering prayer, we 
pray with all the fervor of our soul for new inspiration and 
light to guide us in the duties of this a new day. Crown our 
efforts with the well-being of our beloved country. If we seek 
happiness, it shall vanish away. If we seek opportunity to 
do good, happiness will come in the doing. 

This world is in the making, and we are called upon to lend 
a hand and lay hold of the opportunities to develop perfection 
in the world and in ourselyes, In the spirit of the Master. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an editorial from this morning’s Washington 
Post on school-teachers’ salaries and schools, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Rxconp an editorial from this 
morning's Post on the subject of schools. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection for a moment? 7 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I merely wish to say that this 
editorial is a very able editorial on the importance of building 
up our school system at this time in this country. It is very 
short, and it will take very little space in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I think it is of very great interest to the people of 
the country at this time when we are teaching the importance 
of education, in a Government like ours, where the people must 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move, that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12046, 
the deficiency appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
deficiency bill. As many as are in favor of the motion will 
Say aye. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
this is not an automatic call. 

The SPEAKER. A division had been had. 

Mr. WALSH. A division had not been had. The Louse was 
not dividing. The Chair put the question only as to the 
affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the Chair called for the affirmative 
side. 

Mr. WALSH. The House was not dividing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that the House 
would have to divide by a rising vote. The Chair is inclined to 
think that it is an automatic call. The Chair will decide that 
a quorum failed to vote on the question. 

Mr. WALSH. But, Mr. Speaker, can the Chair make that 
decision when only one side has voted on a question? 

The SPEAKER. Had not the Chair put both sides? 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair had not, The Chair merely said 
that those who were in favor of the motion would say aye. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
where the Chair has put the question in the affirmative cer- 
tainly the House divides. That has been the ruling of the 
Chair all along this session. 


Mr. WALSH. Oh, I think the gentleman is mistaken. ~ 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to think that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is technically correct. The rule says 
wheneyer a quorum fails to vote on any question that there shall 
be an automatic call. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the House undoubt- 
edly was dividing, and it seems to me that that precipitates an 
automatic call. ` 

The SPEAKER. A quorum bad not failed to vote necessarily 
when but one side had been put. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But the House undoubtedly was 
dividing. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is very evident that there is no quorum 
present. a 

The SPEAKER. It does not make any substantial difference, 
of course, but we should not establish bad precedents. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that 
the rule provides that where the House has divided and an ob- 
jection is made to the vote because there is no quorum present, 
an automatic call of the House ensues. While usually that is 
not stated, still objection can not be made to the vote until the 
vote has been taken. In this case undoubtedly the Speaker put 
only the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. The rule does not say anything about divid- 
ing, although that is the phrase used. The rule says whenever 
a quorum fails to vote on any question and a quorum is not 
present. The Chair thinks that under that, technically, he 
would have to decide that a vote had been taken and that a 
quorum did not vote. If the point of no quorum is made before 
the vote is taken, strictly the Chair could not decide that a 
quorum had not yoted. The Chair therefore rules that this is 
not an automatic call. ° 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Knutson 
es Fuller, Mass Kraus Sanders, Ind. 

Black $ Kreiđer 3 La. 
Blackmon Garland Santo 
Booher Garrett Lehlbach Scully 
Bowers Godwin, N. C. Linthicum Sears 
Britten Goldfogle McCulloch Sells 
Browning Goodall e Siegel 
Butler Gould McPherson Small 
Campbell, Kans. Graham, Pa. Mann, S. C. Smith, N. Y. 
Candler Hamill Martin Steele 
Caraway Hamilton Mason i A Miss, 
Carew Haugen Moon Sto 
Casey Hoch Mooney Strong, Pa 
Christopherson Hoey’ . Morgan Sullivan 
Clark, Fla. oward Murphy Taylor, Tenn. 
3 Johnson, 8. Dak. Newton, Minn. Thompson 
Cop Johnston, N. Y. Nicholls, S. C. mberlake 
Cramton Kearns Nichols, Mich. Towner 
Carny Calif Kelley, Mich, Nolan Venable 

g Kendall O'Connell Volstead 
Doughton Kennedy, Iowa Pell Watkins 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Porter Whaley 
Ellsworth Kettner ea vis Winslow 
Emerson Kiess Robsion, Ky. Woodyard 
Ferris King mjue 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move tọ dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


URGENT DEFICIENCIES. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12046. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12046, the second deficiency bill, with 
Mr. Trzson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12046, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12046) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and prior 
fi: years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, we had just 
concluded a paragraph to which I had reserved a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, when we ad- 
journed, or rather when we arose on yesterday, we had just 
reached and concluded line 17, page 4, to which paragraph I 
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reserved a point of order. I desire to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question or two in reference to this item. Appar- 
ently—— 

Mr. GOOD. Page 4? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Page 4. 
neither conjectural nor an actual deficiency. 
fiat appropriation for general expenses. 

Mr. GOOD. The situation with regard to that item is that 
the amount carried in the bill is enough to pay the present force 
employed by the Interstate Commerce Commission until the 
80th of June, and in addition to that $25,000 that the commis- 
sion estimates will be necessary to be expended by reason of the 
return of the roads to private control and because of pending 
legislation. There is a deficiency. There is not enough money 
appropriated to pay the expenses of the employees in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the balance of the year. Now, 
it does carry $25,000 which the commission felt would or might 
be necessary for the rest of the year. There is an actual de- 
ficiency, however. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well now, is it proposed by this 
amount to increase anybody's salary? 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all. 2 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I want to find out whether if 
a department wants to increase somebody’s salary 

Mr. GOOD. No; it is not proposed, so far as the committee 
could ascertain, to increase anyone’s salary. It is only to make 
provision for the payment of salaries that they have been pay- 
ing for the past and are paying now. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, does the committee take 
the attitude that if the department wants to increase somebody’s 
salary and has not got the money to do it, then it is a con- 
jectural deficiency? Is that held to be a deficiency? 

Mr. GOOD.. Of course the gentleman knows that the appro- 
priation for years for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been in a lump sum; that it was not appropriated so much 
for one class and so much for clerks of another class, but it 
is all in a lump sum. The commissioners have always had 
rather a wide latitude in regard to the fixing of salaries, but 
my understanding is that that is not proposed out of this ap- 
propriation to grant increases, and no increases have been 
granted that have made this increase necessary, so far as I 
know. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a moment to per- 
mit me to ask the chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. SNELL. Had they put on an additional force? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I renew the reservation of the 
point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Some additional force was put on some time ago. 

Mr. SNELL. Then this is in anticipation of the roads re- 
turning to private ownership and operation? 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, it is in anticipation of their keeping 
their present force, and $25,000 of it is in anticipation of the 
work that may be thrown on the commission because of their 
resuming their full duties under the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Valuation of property of carriers: To enable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to carry out the objects of the act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof,“ by providing for a valuation 
of the several classes of proper 7 of carriers subject thereto and secur- 
ing information concerning their stocks, bonds, and other securities, 
approved March 1, 1913, including per diem in leu of subsistence when 
allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act ap- 
proved August 1, 1914, $500,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
How does the Interstate Commerce Commission figure this out 
as a deficiency? They had an appropriation of $2,500,000, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. GOOD, They had an appropriation of $2,500,000. It is 
and has been the plan of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to complete the work of valuing railroad properties as soon as 
possible. When the war was on they consented to the dis- 
charge of some of the men who were doing field work and did 
not prosecute the work as vigorously as they had done before. 
Previously they had an appropriation of about $3,500,000 a year. 
Now, after the signing of the armistice they took up the work 
of putting on more field men, returning their men to the work, 
and have actually expended for the first six months $1,700,000, 
leaving a balance of the appropriation of $790,000. It was the 
opinion of Judge Prouty that with $500,000 they could carry on 
the work that they are now carrying on with the present or a 
reduced force, which is contemplated, to the 30th of June. This 
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would give them $1,190,000 for the balance of the year. 
spent for the first six months $1,710,000, 

Mr. WALSH. Was any testimony taken as to what they 
would require after the 30th of June? 

Mr. GOOD. A great part of the field work will be done by 
the 30th of June. They plan to have this work all completed 
by the end of the fiscal year 1921. 

Mr. WALSH. How much did they ask for as a deficiency? 

Mr. GOOD. They asked for just what we gave them. It 
seemed to the committee that they made a complete case. They 
spent $1,710,000 for the first half of the year and will have 
$1,190,000 for the remaining months of the year, but that is 
because some of the men are being discharged because the field 
work is completed. It seemed to the committee the work ought 
to be completed as soon as possible. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 


For miscellaneous expenses, including maintenance and repair of a 
motor-propelled passenger vehicle, to be used only for official purposes; 
automobile mail wagons, ere exchange of same; street car fare, 
not cee $150; and other items not included in the foregoing, 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman—— 

a CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. JUUL. I move to strike out the last word of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to know if we can not at some time 
or other come to the point where the departmental heads 
may be treated the same as Congressmen are? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here is an item of $10,000 for motor- 
propelled passenger vehicles. Now, I happened to attend a 
meeting of one of the appropriating committees some time ago. 
There were 21 members of that committee, and all of the 21 
members came to the committee meeting on foot, or they came 
in the street cars and paid their fares. But outside of the 
House Office Building was standing a motor-propelled vehicle, 
with a soldier sitting inside of it, and it stood there waiting 
while the committee meeting was going on. And I want to 
know if it is not time for this Congress to start in on a differ- 
ent tack? Can not the gentlemen from these various depart- 
ments ride in the street cars the same as Congressmen do; and, 
if they do not want to ride on the street cars, can not they pay 
$4 an hour as you and I do when we go down into the south- 
western section of the city to visit the departments? I think 
these bills are filled up until they are choked with motor- 
propelled vehicles. If we are going to economize, let us start 
right in now. [Applause.] Is there a Congressmen to-day 
who can come in here and ask for a motor-propelled vehicle 
when he has got to visit the departments? Here was an officer 
of the United States visiting the committee, to be questioned 
on a matter of appropriations, and there comes a car. labeled 
For official use only.“ Do you get any cars to ride in when 
you go to meetings? Why should they have them? I am abso- 
lutely and unalterably opposed to this waste of the Nation's 
money, and I hope there will be enough courageous gentlemen 
upon this floor to help stop this burning up of gasoline and 
this furnishing of cars for men that sit inside in committee 
meetings for hours, with a flunky sitting outside for hours 
waiting for them to come out. Let them use the street cars 
and get acquainted with the weird and wonderful street car 
system we have in this town the same as we do. I had hoped 
that the gentlemen who had this matter in charge would have 
seen to it that every departmental gentleman that does not like 
street cars would hire his own car. For one I am in favor of 
striking out every item that sends a lot of men riding around 
here in automobiles for which the Nation has to pay, driven by 
men paid out of the Public Treasury. 

Let me ask, Is it an official use of a United States motor- 
propelled vehicle to have it stand outside the Willard Hotel 
for hours? What official business is being transacted in there? 
Is it necessary to have a motor-propelled vehicle standing out- 
side any appropriating committee or some other committee 
while some military gentleman is in there telling you the neces- 
sity for the appropriations? Why should this continue to go 
on? Let us reduce the consumption of gasoline and the price 
will come down, and the farmers can use it for the tractors 
out in the fields. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the trouble with the argument of 
the gentleman from Illinois is that he simply grabs at one phrase 
in an appropriation item that is for the entire contingent ex- 

of a whole department. All the automobiles that are 
cared for out of this appropriation, aside from the Secretary's 
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automobile, are two motor trucks. The big part of this appro- 
priation is to pay telephone expenses. Under the law and under 
the rates established by the Postmaster General, this department 
pays 2 cents for every interdepartmental call. That is the rate 
that has been fixed, and this year it takes $7,500 just to pay the 
interdepartmental calls of the State Department. This is for 
their whole telephone service. Last year the contingent expense 
of the State Department was $20,000. The appropriation for 
this year was $12,000. Last year they had a regular appropria- 
tion of $10,000 and a deficiency appropriation for $10,000. Now, 
they are paying this year, as I say, for these interdepartmental 
calis, $7,500, and the department is paying approximately $3,000 
for long-distance calls. I suppose the gentleman from Illinois 
would have this department throw out the telephones, and 
when some Member of Congress wanted to call upon the State 
Department for a constituent he would have to go down there, 
or the Secretary of State would have to come up and gee him. 
I presume he would have us discontinue the use of telephones 
for long-distance calls and would have the Secretary of State 
go over to New York and transact the business he has there 
every day. I have no brief for the department. We went into 
this matter very carefully, and the amount expended for gasoline 
is a mere bagatelle. This appropriation is for the contingent 
expenses of one of the great departments of the Government, 
and I submit that $20,000, with a department.as big as the De- 
partment of State, under the present high costs of everything, 
is not an excessive amount. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will this be sufficient to run them to the end 
of the fiscal year? 

Mr. GOOD, They asked for $12,000, and the committee went 
into the matter very carefully, and we thought that by the prac- 
tice of economy they could get along and would get along with 
$10,000. 

Mr. GARNER. But does the gentleman from Towa honestly 
believe that economy will be practiced to such an extent that we 
shall not be called upon to give another deficiency before the 
end of the year? 

Mr. GOOD. I hope so. 

Mr. GARNER. I asked you about your belief, not your hope. 

Mr. GOOD. That depends. If they practice economy, they 
ean get along and get along well, within the appropriation. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, as I understand the gentleman, if they 
do not practice economy, we shall likely be called upon to make 
another appropriation for this purpose. If they do not practice 
economy, why not tell them that they have got all the money 
they will get? If that had been done, they would not have 
need of this appropriation. 

Mr. GOOD. I am willing to say to them that they will not 
get another deficiency for this year, if that will help. If by 
telling them that they must practice economy will induce the 
practice of economy, I am willing to make the statement as 
strong as the English language will permit. 

Mr..JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL, Now, Mr. Chairman, I realize that there is prob- 
ably not a gentleman on the floor of this House who desires to 
be more economical than the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. But I want to tell you, gentlemen, I have 
seen those words “motor-propelled vehicles“ in bills until I 
am sick of them. 

Mr. GOOD. Let me say to the gentleman this: That it is 
necessary under the ruling of the comptroller to place those 
words in the contingent expense items. Otherwise they could 
not purchase gasoline or oil for the motor trucks. i 

Mr. JUUL. I do not want them to purchase gasoline for 
motor vehicles. Let every official of a department go and hire 
or buy an automobile for himself if he wants to ride in one. 
If they will not do that, let them do as Congressmen do, ride 
on the street cars or walk. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why do you not make a point of order 
against it and strike it out instead of simply lip speaking? - 

Mr. JUUL. I will tell the gentleman. The item is mixed 
up with a lot of other items that I have no grudge against, 
but I have a grudge against all items for motor: -propelleđ 
vehicles for official purposes. 

Mr. GOOD. The automobile privilege is abused by many 
departments, particularly the War Department, and I am will- 
ing to cooperate with the gentleman to correct this abuse. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, over $10,000 
of this appropriation is due to telephone service, and therefore 


only a very small amount is due to expenditures for gasoline, 
So far as the motor cars are concerned, they have two trucks, 
one Ford runabout, and the Secretary’s own car. Manifestly. 
no great amount of gasoline is used for that purpose. The 
Congress furnishes a cur to the Speaker of this House, I believe, 
and provides for its maintenance, and provides in this very 
language for the maintenance of the car of the Secretary of. 
State and also for the other members of the Cabinet. Now, if 
we are going to provide a car, manifestly we ought to provide 
the small amount of gasoline necessary to operate it. 

As to the telephone calls, the Department of State is not 
responsible for the price paid. ‘The price is fixed by the General 
Supply Committee, which is composed- of representatives of each 
department that contract for the service. If they did not have 
that interdepartmental service, the time consumed in going 
from department to department would cost a great deal more 
than the slight cost of the telephone, and therefore, while we 
may share the ideas of the gentleman from Illinois as to a num- 
ber of items for motor cars, certainly as to this particular item 
it is the part of wisdom to let it remain in the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman speaks of the Speaker having 
a car. I will ask the gentleman if the Democrats did not op- 
Dose having a car for the Speaker? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. GARNER, I remember that they took that position, and 
many of them took the position when the Democratic Speaker 
came in that a car should not be provided for him, and a number 
thought he should not use the car when it was provided, and I 
was one of those. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GOOD. Pending that, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending amendment anil all 
amendments thereto close in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in six minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the argument 
just made by the chairman of this committee [Mr. Goop] in re- 
sponse to the point made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
JUUDL] was not responsive to the point raised by him. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa speaks of telephone charges and other matters 
of necessary expense. The gentleman’ from Illinois is not talk- 
ing about that, but he is trying to call the attention of the House 
to an abuse which has become almost universal among the de- 
partments in this city. I agree with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner] that this House ought not to appropriate for the 
purchase, repair, and operation of automobiles for the Speaker 
and for Cabinet officers. Why, gentlemen know that when we 
want to-see a Cabinet officer we have to go to his place of busi- 
ness—to his office. We have to go at a certain hour, too, or you 
will find him ont at lunch. It is hard to locate one of them. It 
is also hard to locate a chief clerk. They are at lunch if you go 
there at 11.30 o'clock, and they are frequently at lunch when you 
return at 2 o'clock or 3 o'clock. They eat too much. [Laugh- 
ter.] If they would cease devoting so much of their time toide- 
vouring lunches, they would help to solve the problem of high 
cost of living in this Nation. [Laughter.] 

But again, I want to ask if the expense of maintaining that 
motor-propelled passenger vehicle is so trivial, would the gentle- 
man have any objection to striking that provision from the bill? 
If it amounts to nothing, let us take it out; but if it amounts 
to something, let us stand up like men and take the responsi- 
bility for our action. Will the gentleman accept an amendment 
striking out the words— 

a motor-propelled passenger vehicle, to be used only for official -pur- 
poses— 


So that it will read— 
including-maintenance and repair of automobile mail wagons? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I will not. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman will not agree to that? 

Mr. GOOD. I will not. 

Mr. RUCKER. Then it does seem to me that the gentleman's 
argument is hardly sincere. If it is such a trivial expense, why 
include it here? Let me call attention to the fact that in con- 
nection with this automobie business we must also furnish a 
chauffeur, and a shame that has grown up by reason of this Im- 
proper appropriation has been witnessed by every man on this 
floor. During the recent war we saw men who were drafted 
and taken from home to help fight the battles of this Republic, 
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Who were detailed to drive automobiles for men who were not 
their superiors except in rank. [Applaus.] I never voted to 
drag the boys from home in my district to bring them to Wash- 
ington to sit in a machine at the street curb waiting for some 
titled man to step from a building, and then open the door for 
him, put him in, cover him up with a laprobe, and take him where 
he wanted to go. It is an outrage to do it, it is an abuse of au- 
thority, and this House is primarily responsible for these condi- 
tions by making it possible for these gentlemen to operate Goy- 
ernment-owned machines. I am opposed to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, we have gone into this matter 
in the past with regard to automobiles for Cabinet members and 
for the Speaker of the House. It is due to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Crark] to say that while he was the Speaker 
of this House, so far as I know, he never asked the Committee 
on Appropriations for a dollar for an automobile; but it is to the 
credit of the House that it recognized the fact that he was one 
of the great officials of this Government, and that he and his. 
family, because of the great duties that deyolved upon him and 
upon them, should have an automobile at Government expense, 
and we gave it to him. [Applause.] And I thought this ques- 
tion was behind us, > 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOOD. I am in favor of every Cabinet officer having 
an automobile and having it taken care of at Government ex- 
pense. It is the only decent thing to do, and the amount we 
would save in depriving these officials of Government automo- 
biles is a mere bagatelle. The fact is that by doing so a real 
saving will be effected, for we provide for the transaction of 
business along business lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 
time has expired, . 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
section, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. RUCKER. I move to strike out, in line 7, page 5, the 
words “a motor-propelled passenger vehicle to be used only 
for official purposes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rucker: Page 5, line 7, after the word 
“of,” strike out “a motor-propelled passenger vehicle to be used only 
for official purposes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question being taken; on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 9, noes 65. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN INTERCOURSE. 

For the salary of an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentt- 
ary to Finland, at the rate of $10,000 per annum from February 1 to 
June £0, 1920, inclusive, $4,166.66. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph that it is not a deficiency, and it should 
properly come in some other appropriation bill than this, if in 
any. It shows on its face that it is not a deficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] on the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, just a statement in regard to the 
facts. We have no minister to Finland. Practically all other 
countries haye already appointed and accredited ministers to 
Finland, The Diplomatie and Consular apppropriation bill that 
has just passed the House carries such a provision for the next 
fiscal year. It was the opinion of the Secretary of State that 
the United States would be greatly hampered if we did not im- 
mediately have a minister in that country. It is now a repub- 
lic. I realize the fact that because the office has not been 
established in some prior Diplomatic bill this appropriation is 
not in order. It is subject to a point of order; but in justice 
to what we thought was due the Government of the United 
States, to our manufacturers, and our people, whose interests 
would be advanced by having this minister appointed now, we 
carried the provision in the bill. I admit that it is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. - 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is it not true that Finland is perhaps the 


All 


most central point for obtaining information as to Russia and 
the other contiguous disturbed sections of Europe? 
Mr. GOOD. Unquestionably, that is true, 


Mr. SNELL. 
ister there to look after the interests of Americans who are 
there? 

Mr. GOOD, Unquestionably. 


Is it not a fact that we need an American min- 


Mr. SNELL. We are doing it to protect our own people. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. It would not have been put in there 
for any other purpose. z 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is it not clear that we will 
have a minister to Finland after the 1st of February? 

Mr. 600D. We will not have minister there unless we 
appropriate the money. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
you will have him? 

Mr. GOOD. That is quite likely. . 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And you will need this money 
to pay him? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 2 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
anticipatory deficiency? 

Mr, GOOD. No; it is not a deficiency, because as yét the 
position has not been created. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand; but it is per- 
fectly clear that they will need this money. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Supplementing the inquiry heretofore 
propounded by the gentleman, is not Finland the very best 
place through which contact with Russia may be consummatet 
and from which information as to Russian conditions may be 
obtained? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. It was a part of Russia until the 
Republic was set up there in 1917. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And we have no accredited diplomatie 
agent in Russia now? 

Mr. GOOD. We have a commissioner, but not a minister. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. We have no diplomatic agent on Russian 
territory, have we? 

Mr. GOOD, I think he does perform a diplomatic function, 
but he is not of the rank of a minister. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He is not an ambassador or minister? 

Mr. GOOD. No; he is not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I should like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. GOOD. 


If you appropriate the money 


Here is an urgent need? 


Is not that a conjectural or 


I yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Ar. 


CLARK J. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is not Goy. Francis still ambassador 
to Russia? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
his resigning. 

Mr. GOOD. I think he is not in Russia now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I know he is not in Russia 
row, any more than Mr. Fletcher is in Mexico. 

Mr. GARNER. Have not they a custom by which they evade 
the law—which says that a diplomatic representative can not 
remain away from his post of duty longer than a certain length 
of tine—by bringing them here and assigning them to duty here, 
where their duty in certain instances is simply to be here am 
draw their salaries? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It was sail that Ambassador 
Fletcher was here to consult with the administration authorities 
about the condition of affairs down in Mexico. I want to ask a 
question. Is not Finland a part of Russia? 

Mr. GOOD. No; it is a Republic. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How did it come to be a Republic? 

Mr. GOOD. They set up a separate form of government in 
1917, and it has been recognized by all the powers as an inde- 
pendent Republic. . 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did the United States ever formally 
recognize the Republic of Finland? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; we have recognized Finland as a Republic, 
and have appointed a diplomatic representative there, a commis- 
sioner, and Finland has sent a minister to the United States, 
and he has been accepted by us. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The New York Times says that we 
are going to recognize the soviet government of Russia. Sup- 
pose we do, will not they go down there and take this Republic 
by the neck and pull it back into Russia? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. I think this might prevent anything of that 
kind. If we can help Finland by sending a minister there, we 
should certainly do so. ; 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
how. many people live in Finland. 


I have never seen any account of 


1920. 


Three million fixe hundred thousand. 
It is one of the oldest countries in 


Mr. GOOD. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
Europe. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; formerly a part of Russia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This great emergency was known to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the time they framed the 
Diplomatic and Consular bill, was it not? 

Mr. GOOD. The last one? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the one we have just passed. 

Mr. GOOD.. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it was such an urgent matter, of such 
great importance, why did not that committee have this item in 
that bill? 

Mr. GOOD. It would have been subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It would have been no more subject to a 
point of order in that bill than it is in this bill. 

Mr. GOOD, The gentleman understands that the Diplomatic 
and Consular bill which we have just passed does not become 
effective until July 1 next. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but it could have been made effective 
at once. 

Mr. GOOD. The Department of State chose to ask for a 
deficiency in the regular way, and it would have been subject 
to a point of order on either bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose this anarchistic, bolshevistic, soviet 
Government of Russia should divide the country up into varlous 
republics containing not over 3,500,000 people, like Finland is, 
would the gentleman insist that an emergency arose whereby 
we should provide a minister for each one of those republics? 

Mr. GOOD. That would depend upon whether we recognized 
the soviet governments and accepted their ministers. If we 
did, we would be almost compelled under the laws of civilized 
nations to send a minister there. That is international law 
and the rule of comity between nations requires it, and I do not 
think we should abrogate it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Iowa think it 
will behoove us to keep as far as possible from the Lenin and 
Trotski powers now controlling Russia? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think that has anything to do with this 
matter. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand the gentleman to 
say that the Department of State preferred to ask for this as a 
deficiency “ in the regular way,” and yet I understand the gentle- 
man to say that this is neither a conjectural nor an actual 
deficiency. 

Mr. GOOD. _ Unquestionably that is true. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then it is not “in the regular 
way a 7 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What the gentleman from 
Iowa said was that the Department of State preferred to ask 
for it in the deficiency bill instead of having it put in the 
Diplomatic and Consular bill, where a provision making it 
immediately available would have made it subject to a point 
of order. I want to say that the Republic of Finland stands as 
a bulwark against the Bolshevism of Russia. It has been recog- 
nized by nearly all the great Governments—Great Britain, 
France, Norway, Denmark, Italy, and every great power, also 
the United States. We have there a commissioner, but we 
should have a minister. A minister will aid in promoting the 
commerce of this country, and no point of order should be made 
against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, and 
I insist on it. It is clearly not a deficiency item, and is so 
admitted by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. GOOD. That point of order I do not think would lie 
against this item. There may be a point of order that would 
lie against it, but that is not it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane to this bill or any item in it; that it is 
not authorized by law and is not a deficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order on 
the ground alone that it is not authorized by law. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the quota of the United States as an adhering member of the 
International ilway Congress for the year ending April 15, 1920, $400. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on this item. Is there any authority of law for 
these things? If the gentleman from Iowa says that there is, I 
will not bother him to look it up. 
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Mr. GOOD. This matter is all provided for by treaty and 
our legal obligations are fixed by that treaty. We are members 
of the International Railway Association. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield?. 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. Why was it that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs did not carry this item in the regular way? 

Mr. GOOD. The House bill carries the items, but the Senate 
bill did not carry them, and they went out in conference. They 
did not go out because they were not provided for by the 
treaty. It was recognized, but the items went out, as I under- 
stand it, because there was a feeling that we should not be 
members of this International Railway Council. We have been 
members for years, and under the treaty we must give one 
year’s notice of our desire to withdraw. We have never served 
that notice and we have never paid our obligation. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says that this is the only source of 
reliable information that is very valuable to them, to aid them 
in assembling figures with regard to the railways of the world 
outside of the United States, and they want the United States 
to continue as a member; but this is to pay the debts for the 
years that we have been members and have been receiving 
information as adhering members. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to take advantage of this situation to 
again call attention to the fact—and I shall continue to do 
so—that where people do not get an appropriation from one 


committee they go to another committee. I will illustrate it in 


this instance. These items the gentleman says were in the last 
bill as it passed the House. They were stricken out in the 
Senate, and in conference the House conferees yielded to the 
Senate on that amendment striking them out. These people 
now go to a different committee, which is the Appropriations 
Committee, and this identical bill will go to a different com- 
mittee in the Senate, and there will be different conferees, and 
thereby these people will get a law from Congress that they 
could not get in the orderly way. This may have been in line 
with the gentleman’s procedure last summer when he was 
undertaking to create the impression that he was trying to 
economize, but he is taking it back now, just as he will take 
it back, as well as a good many other things, next December, 
which he is trying to economize on now. 

Mr. GOOD. This is for prior years, and so far as I am con- 
cerned, it does not make any difference what a committee of 
the Senate does. If there is the legal obligation on the part 
of the United States, and that is presented to a committee of 
the House, as a general rule that committee has recommended 
that that obligation be discharged by making the appropria- 
tion. Here is a legal obligation. How in the name of common 
sense any committee can stand up for a minute and say that 
we ought not to make an appropriation to pay our debts, I do 
not understand. We should be the last Nation to repudiate 
our debts. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has been a 
Member of this House about the same length of time that I 
have. I know that the Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
abrogated two treaties since I have been a Member of this 
House by declining to make appropriations. Do I understand 
the gentleman from Iowa, the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, to say that if the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House should decline to make an appropriation, al- 
though it was authorized by a treaty, that that committee, hav- 
ing sat upon the subject and decided not to make an appro- 
priation, if that fact was brought to his attention, he would 
bring it in here in the form of a deficiency? 

Mr. GOOD. If any committee of the House refuses to make 
an appropriation to discharge a legal and just obligation of the 
Government, where the Government has received the benefits 
that that olfligation created, I believe the Committee on Ap- 
propriations are true enough in their Americanism to bring in 
a deficiency to pay the Government's debts when the matter 
properly comes before it. 

Mr. GARNER. This is the first time that the Committee on 
Appropriations or its chairman has ever taken that position. 
Mr. Fitzgerald did not take that position. Mr. Fitzgerald took 
the position that when a matter was legitimately presented to 
a committee having original jurisdiction and that committee 
decided it was not wise to appropriate for it, he would not hear 
its advocates to consider a proposition to make it a deficiency. 

Mr. GOOD. I think the gentleman, when he says this is the 
first time the Committee on Appropriations has taken the posi- 
tion—but be that as it may, so long as I am chairman of 
that committee I will never stand for the Government re- 
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pudiating a single debt, not a dollar of its just obligations, no 
matter what the other committees may do. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. And no one else wants to do that, but I do 
not think the gentleman from Iowa will presume that other 
committees of this House are less virtuous than he is or less 
patriotic. 

Mr. GOOD. I have made no such assumption. 

Mr. GARNER. And if they decline to do a thing their judg- 
ment ought to be equally as good as his and they ought to be 
considered just as patriotic. Although I am not a member of 
any committee on appropriations, I protest against the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of this House undertaking to usurp the 
powers of the other appropriating committees where they have 
considered an original item and decline to appropriate for it. 

Mr. GOOD. We have not done that. 

Mr. GARNER. I would do this: I would constitute the Ap- 
propriations Committee the only appropriating committee in the 
House, and in that way take away the jurisdiction of the other 
appropriating committees. 

Mr. GOOD. No committee of the House has ever declined 
to appropriate for this service. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee reported out the appropriation. It was the committee 
of the Senate that declined to appropriate for it. The matter 
was brought to our attention, and I am sure there is not a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
who would not say amen to the action of the Committee on 
Appropriations in reporting out this appropriation to pay a 
just and legal obligation of the Government. ; 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I simply want to say to the gentleman that 
members of the Foreign Affairs Committee told me that the 
representative of the State Department informed that com- 
mittee of the fact that he had submitted this estimate to the 
Appropriations Committee, and that that was why they did 
not consider putting it in their bill which they have reported. 
That is what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] in- 
forms me. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to corroborate 
whit the gentleman has said and to remind him that for many 
years the Committee on Foreign Affairs has uniformly re- 
ported out this little item of $400, and it was carried in the 
bill which passed the House within a week. 

Mr. GARNER. Why was it the Foreign Affairs Committee 
yielded on these items to the amendment of the Senate? 

Mr. ROGERS. I was not a conferee, and I can not answer 
the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I did not make 
the point of order. I reserved the point of order, and I with- 
draw the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For subscription of the United States as an adhering member of the 
International Prison Commission and the e ses of a commissioner, 
including preparation of reports for 1920, $2,550. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on that section. 

Mr. GOOD. That is in the same condition. That commis- 
sion was established a good many years ago, and it was initi- 
ated by the Government of the United States in 1871. We have 
been members of that commission ever since, but there seems to 
have been no appropriation for this current year. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What committee has been ap- 
propriating for this commission heretofore? 

Mr. GOOD. That is carried in the Diplomatic and Consular 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How is it that the Committee 
on Appropriations takes jurisdiction of these diplomatic and 
consular matters? This is certainly not a deficiency. 

Mr. GOOD. I am not sure that the House last year carried 
this item in the bill, but it is clearly a deficiency; it has not 
been appropriated for and we owe the obligation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. A deficiency arises when an 
appropriation is made which turns out to be insufficient or 
which is wasted by the executive functionaries charged with its 
expenditure. This is an appropriation proper to be made by 
the committee having jurisdiction. This is a plain case of 
usurpation of jurisdiction by the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, I think not. The amount in this case fs so 
many franes per million people of population. Now, that is all 
provided for in the treaty, We created this International 
Prison Commission. This commission was ¢reated at our insti- 
gation and we have been adhering members of it all along, and 


we have paid every year our part of the expense of the work of 
this commission. Now, our part for this current year is $2,550. 
That is fixed by the treaty. We can not cut it down. There is 
a deficiency there because no money has been appropriated for 
fulfilling our obligation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does the gentleman realize 
that he is stating a principle which, if lived up to, would allow 
the Committee on Appropriations to take over the jurisdiction 
of every other committee of this House? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, I think not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If any other committee fails 
to make an appropriation, leaves it out temporarily, for in- 
stance, why the Committee on Appropriations through its defi- 
eiency subcommittee might undertake to say, We must take 
care of the United States, these other committees are not doing 
so, hence we will make the necessary appropriation.” 

Mr. GOOD. No; if we appropriated $550 for the discharge 
of this debt when it took $2,550 to discharge it, that would be 
a deficiency and 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say if we appropriate 
anything 

Mr. GOOD. So, therefore, there is a deficiency now of $2,550, 
because that was the amount of our obligation, and no part of 
it has been appropriated. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The original appropriation be- 
longs to this Committee on Foreign Affairs, and that committee 
has failed to function, but there is no conjectural, or actual 
deficiency, or anything of the kind. Looking through the prece- 
dents—and I have had occasion to do that recently—I find very 
elaborate rulings on the subject of holding committees within 
their respective jurisdiction. A very large part of one volume 
of Hinds’ Precedents deals with the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittees. These committees should be held down to their juris- 
diction and appropriate activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order, but later on 
rings iis upon haying some of these usurpations stricken from 

e 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia withdraws 
the reservation of the point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

For stationery, including tags, labels, and index cards 
course of manufacture, for the Treasury Department and 
bureaus and offices, $200,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order in 
order to ask the chairman of the Committee-on Appropriations 
a question. I notice that of this $200,000 a part of it is to pay 
for tags. I just want to call the attention of the chairman of 
the committee to the fact, which I mentioned once before some 
time ago on the floor, that the Director of the United States 
Employment Service spent about $65,000 for a certain kind of 
useless tags or buttons which you put on the lapel of your coat 
and which have never been used, and they either have been 
thrown away or are still piled up down in the Department of 
oe, None of this $200,000 is to go for that kind of tags, 
is it 

Mr. GOOD. No; none of this goes for anything of that kind, 
although there is a waste of money under this appropriation. 
The attention of the committee was called to an abuse with re- 
gard to the sending out of Liberty bonds. I hold here a very 
heavy manila envelope, which is about 12 inches square, which 
has six large gobs of wax upon it. This is a sample of the en- 
velope used to send a little Liberty bond about one-fourth of the 
size or half the size of that envelope to the banks and sub- 
scribers all over the country. By actual weight, if that was 
sent as first-class mail, the evidence alone and wax would cost 
6 cents. Of eourse, it was an unbusinesslike way of sending 
out Liberty bonds. The wax performs no service. Now, the 
department asks for $300,000, and we called attention to some 
of the facts in this connection before the committee, and we 
have cut out $100,000 of the estimates, and we served notice 
upon them that they must make an effort to practice some of 
the homely virtues of economy that business men all over this 
Nation are forced to adopt. They have already discontinued the 
use of the wax. I do not know how long they will continue 
the use of this big, heavy manila envelope when an envelope 
half the size or one-fourth the size, weighing one-eighth the 
amount, would carry it just as safely to its destination. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman will also remember that the 
Secretary asked the Congress to allow him $10,000,000 to float 
the first Liberty loan, and that Congress saw fit to cut that half 
in two, and then after giving him only $5,000,000, one-half of 
what he asked for, without spending all of that, he had the first 
Liberty loan oversubscribed nearly double, 
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Does not the chairman think we could cut this $200,000 item 
in this particular section in half and still give plenty of money 
for the several little matters proposed in this appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD. I think we have cut him to the quick on this 
appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
that amendment? 

Mr. GOOD. I would not, because in cutting, it $100,000, in 
view of their present balances and the amount they have ex- 
pended, I think we have cut as much as the circumstances will 
permit. I think we have, however, through the hearings, served 
notice that they must economize and cut out useless expendi- 
tures. And they have already abolished the use of this wax, 
which they have been buying by the ton, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman notices that it is for tags, 
lubels, and index cards, $200,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but this is for the whole contingent ex- 
penses of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you not willing to teach them a little 
economy down there as well as in other departments? 

Mr. GOOD. We are. We are cutting $100,000 from this 
estimate, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take advantage 
of this to ask the committee’s attention to the budget system, 
so that something may be in the Recorp that will drift over to 
the other end of the Capitol. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
has the floor on the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. GARNER. I will reserve it again, then. 

If we had a budget committee, this abuse of discretion that 
has been called attention to, using this heavy manila enyelope 
and wax the gentleman speaks of, could not have possibly 
happened. And all we appropriate for it now is $100,000. In 
other words, all he has saved in this item would have been 
originally saved if we had had a budget system such as has 
been proposed. 

Mr. GOOD. Undoubtedly the budget system will bring about 
great economies. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
“ $200,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $100,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 5 Mr. MCFADDEN : Page 6, line 7, strike out “ $200,000” 
and insert $100,000.” 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment for 
the purpose of inquiring of the chairman how much of this 
appropriation for stationery is assigned to the bureau of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. GOOD. I can not say how much was assigned, but they 
do not expend very much. For the fiscal year 1919 the Comp- 
troller of the Currency expended $770.77. 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of that was probably because of com- 
munications to the gentleman who now has the floor. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I want to say to the chairman in that 
connection that the Comptroller of the Currency must use a 
greater amount of stationery than that, because, as a matter 
of fact, during the past year he has sent out bulletin after 
bulletin challenging Members of Congress and criticizing them 
and boosting his own department. My thought in offering 
this amendment was to get information, My idea is that there 
must have been a good many thousands of dollars for sta- 
tionery provided for the comptroller, because during the whole 
year, and especially during this month, he has sent out a letter 
or bulletin, criticizing a Member of Congress, to all of the 
national banks in the country; and he is frequently in the habit 
of sending out letters or bulletins and press notices, praising 
his own administration, to the banks of the country; and it 
seems to me that a great and useless waste of paper is taking 
place. Therefore I have offered this amendment to see whether 
or not some correction can not be made in this particular. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will state to the gentleman 
that the matter of stationery in the Treasury Department is 
provided for under a general fund and that it is distributed 
through the stationery division to the various offices and 
bureaus of the department. To ascertain the exact cost of the 
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amount of stationery that each officer or bureau of the depart- 
ment uses, you would have to go to the stationery division and 
get a statement of the amount advanced on requisition to that 
particular office or bureau. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Does the gentleman concur in my judg- 
ment that this $770 does not cover the entire expense of the 
bureau? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will say that it is compara- 
tively small when you look at the inimense amount of cor- 
respondence that that department is compelled to carry on. 

Mr. McFADDEN. During the month of January John 
Skelton Williams had printed on the official letterhead of the 
Treasury Department, addressed to the officers and directors 
of national banks, 12 closely typewritten pages embodying an 
attack on a Member of Congress who, in the discharge of his 
duties as a Member of Congress, saw fit to criticize his admin- 
istration as Comptroller of the Currency. This letter was ad- 
dressed to the officers and directors of national banks, and 
would indicate from its phraseology that it had been sent to 
all the national banks in the United States, which is simply a 
rehash of former utterances which long since had been made 
a matter of public record. This letter was printed on paper 
evidently furnished the Treasury Department from appropria- 
tions made by Congress. The typewriting and mimeographing 
had also been compiled on Government machines, probably by 
persons engaged in the’ Government service. The envelope 
bears the imprint of the Comptroller of the Currency, Wash- 
ington, and was probably addressed by some one in the Govern- 
ment employ. The special letters coming under my observation 
bear 6 cents in postage stamps. There is nothing to indicate 
who paid this postage. Much of the correspondence contained 
in this letter has been mailed to bankers and others through- 
out the United States during the past year in Government 
franked envelopes, in strict violation of the law, and it would 
seem to me right and proper that an officer of the Government 
who abuses or who has abused the franking privilege of this 
Government to the extent that this man has should be de- 
prived by Congress of the right to continue further the use of 
this Government franking privilege for his own personal use 
and aggrandizement. 

This matter is particularly pertinent at this time because of 
the present status in office of John Skelton Williams. Three 
times the President of the United States has seen fit to nomi- 
nate him to the vacancy existing in the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and three times has the Senate of the United 
States refused to confirm his appointment. Any ordinary man 
under similar circumstances would have sense enough to relieve 
the President of the future embarrassment of continuing this 
appointment, but this gentleman evidently prefers to cling to 
the pay roll of the Government in the same manner that he has 
continued to travel upon free passes over the railroads of the 
United States, which passes he received when Director of Pur- 
chases and Finance of the Railroad Administration, and not- 
withstanding the fact he resigned this position about one year 
ago he continues to cling to the free transportation. Now that 
I have brought this matter to the attention of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I trust that they will see to it in the future 
that the appropriations for stationery, at least during this great 
national crisis caused by the shortage of paper, will be dis- 
continued so far as this department is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase of boxes, book rests, chairs, chair cane, chair covers, 
bc bookeases, clocks, cloth for covering desks, cushions, leather for 
covering chairs and sofas, locks, lumber, screens, tables, typewriters, 
including the exchange of same, wardrobe cabinets, washstands, water 
coolers and stands, and for replacing other worn and unserviceable 
articles, $3,000, 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question or two. 

A number of years ago in the city of New York we found in 
various departments of the city government various purchasing 
departments or bureaus purchasing supplies for the use of the 
city. We found, for instance, in the matter of brooms, a com- 
modity, of course, used by all the departments all through our 
city government, that in one department those brooms cost, I 
remember, $1.25, and in another 75 cents—the same identical 
brooms. The difference in the cost of those brooms was due to 
a lack of system in asking for bids. Our city at once got busy, 
and we have now concentrated all the purchasing of supplies 
in one purchasing department, with the result that we have 
saved the city of New York thousands and thousands of dollars. 
I imagine that in this item and in other items of these various 
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departments we will probably find that a specific item, like 
brooms, will be purchased by one department for one amount 

and by another department for another amount, and I am won- 
dering if the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
in his effort for economy, has taken into consideration the possi- 
bility and the feasibility and the advisability of having some 
definite system by which these supplies can be purchased or by 
which contracts can be submitted? 

Mr. GOOD. They have that system now. All the supplies 
are purchased through one central supply committee, and all of 
the departments go to that committee and get their supplies and 
pay for them to that committee out of their appropriations. 

Mr. HICKS. I am very glad that has been done, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Here is another point I would like to ask the chairman about. 
It is this item which covers typewriters. Now, of course, we 
have in the Government storehouses probably thousands of type- 
writers that were used during the war, and, of course, we have 
thousands of office desks and office chairs. Now, I understand 
there is some contract or some understanding or agreement made 
by this Government with the manufacturers of typewriters by 
which the Government must return those typewriters to the 
companies manufacturing them, and are forbidden to sell them 


to the consumers or the public. Now, I would like to ask the | 


chairman of the committee just the nature of that, if he is aware 
of it? : 

Mr. GOOD. I did not quite catch the full import of the gen- 
tleman's question. 


Mr. HICKS. We have had in our Committee on Naval Affairs | Ans, 


an item pending of this kind—so much for 


typewriters—and 
when we made inquiry we found that there is a special con- | 


tract between the Government and the manufacturers of type- 


writers by which these second-hand Government typewriters | 


can not be sold to the private consumer. They must all be 
returned to the manufacturers. l 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
teman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] will yield, I may say that the 
hearings show that instead of doing that the General Supply 
Committee has a contract for repairing the machines. They 
have them repaired under a contract. They had one estimate 
submitted for $29, and instead of that they have been trying to 
cut it down to $11. 

Mr. HICKS. Would it be possible for the gentleman from 
South Carolina to go to a department of the Government, 
knowing that there are thousands of these typewriters on hand 
and not in use, and purchase one of these typewriters from the 
Government direct, or would he have to go and deal with the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have no information other 
than that supplied by the representatives of the departments in 
the hearings before the Committee on Appropriations. ‘Their 
statement is that they are not now purchasing. Mr. Myers, of 
the Treasury Department, said this: 

ent is practicall chasi iters, We are 
e tions apenas T since the 
Wrhose machines have been turned over to a contractor to be repaired, 
rors have a demand from a department fer a machine they issue 

Mr. HICKS. My inquiry goes to the sale of these machines 
to the general public. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I say I do not know as to 
that, but I think it would be exceedingly unwise for the Gov- 
ernment to sell them when there is such a demand for them from 
the departments. 

Mr. HICKS. ‘There must be many thousands more than what 
the Government can use. 

The CHATRMAN. Without objection, the pro ferma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the depart- 
ments, through the General Supply Committee, make contracts 
annually for supplies, such as typewriters. They also provide 
in the contract that the machine that has become badly 
worn may be turned in at a stated price in part payment for 
a new machine, or it may be repaired at a stipulated price. 

These contracts are made annually and regularly through 
that channel. No department can sell such property to the 
public except under the terms prescribed by the law, which 
would be for a turning in by notice on publication and sale 
by auction. The funds then would go back into miscellaneous 
receipts, so that there is no margin here under the ordinary 
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course of procedure for a diversion of any of this property to 
any channel if the parties in charge of the contracts and of 
the bureau follow the regulations and the law. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For washing and hemming towels, purchase of awnings and fixtures, 
alcohol, t 


window shades and 
baskets, belting, ogee bowls, 


crash, om 5 — 5 wore and tow Fe amature 

3 t e hose; lace leather, lye, 
nails, oils, plants, picks, pitchers, powders, stencil plates, hand DOOR 
and repairs of sam 1, soap, Matches, match safes, sponges, 


ee e sharpening tonis . can’ fares not exceedin 
$250, advertising for proposals, and for sales at public auction in the 
Department. payment of auctionear Jet sal meee of eee 
Intely necessary articles, $8,000. 

nding BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to 


Mr. BLANTON. I want to call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to some of these items mentioned in this para- 
graph. Take, for instance, “chamois skins.” What use on 
‘God's earth has the Treasury Department for chamois skins? 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose they are doing the same thing with 
them that they have been doing for a good many years. That is 
the language that has heretofore been used. I do not know if 

chamois skins are now actually purchased or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only use I ever have had for a chamois 
skin is to wash off my machine. 7 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose it is used for cleaning windows and 
the metal fasteners and fixtures. 

Mr. BLANTON. And “flower gardens” are mentioned also. 

Mr. GOOD. Well, there is a very beautiful flower garden 
down around the Treasury Department, put there at public 
expense. Does the gentleman want to remove it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; but they have enough highly paid 
flunkeys down there already to take care of that flower garden 
without having a special appropriation for it. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The increased deficiency is caused by the in- 
creased cost of washing and hemming towels, and things of that 
sort. But the gentleman can point out the unbusinesslike meth- 
ods in the department without hurting my feelings in the least. 

Mr. BLANTON. And “thermometers.” Does not the gentle- 
man think that all of these items are a little overdone in all 
these departments? 

Mr. GOOD. Possibly so. I did not buy them. But the gen- 
tleman will understand that we cut this item $1,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. If there are certain items in here that they 
can get along without, when we are facing a $3,000,000,000 
deficit, ought we not to strike them out—every article that they 
can get along without? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I see an item here for“ street hose.“ While 
the gentleman from Texas is interrogating the chairman of the 
committee, will he not ask about that item? 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman certainly is not too modest 
or bashful to propound his own questions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. ‘The gentleman was asking questions ‘about 
these various things, and I thought I would give him an oppor- 
tunity to ask a question about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not the kind of hose that the gentle- 
man has in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of the point of order is 
withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follews: 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order is reserved. 

Mr. BLANTON. This paragraph partly provides for the pur- 
chase of labor-saving machines. I want to ask the chairman if 
he is aware of the fact that in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing we have labor-saving machines not in use, which haye 
been bought with the money of the people at great expense to 
this Government, and w. if used would save labor to a sub- 
stantial extent, and which can not be used because of the one 
fact that the labor unions in charge of that department will not 
permit this Government to use them? It is a case of the serv- 
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ants being more powerful than. the master. 


know 
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Mr. 
Mr. 


anything about that? 

GOOD: I do not know to what extent that abuse exists. 
BLANTON, Has the gentleman ever heard of it? 

GOOD. I have heard something of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it exists, is it not time for this Govern- 
ment to teach these employees that they can not run this 
Government? 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will take that up with the 
Secretary. of the Treasury. There is where the saying must be 
effected. The Secretary of the Treasury is the man that spends 
the money. He is responsible for the expenditures under this 
appropriation. I am not claiming his appropriation has been 
expended with economy. I doubt it; but for some reason he 
needs more money. But these machines that we are providing 
for here are not machines for the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing at all. They are to take the place of some old ma- 
chines that are worn out. They tried to exchange one of their 
old machines for one of these “ millionaire machines” that they 
are going to buy—that is the title of the machine—a great 
Peers device to be used in the mints, but were unable to 

0 So. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have they gotten permission from the unions 
to do that? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BLANTON.. I want to give the chairman of the com- 
mittee a concrete case. The wife of a Member of this Congress, 
who represents a district not so very far from Washington, had 
occasion not long ago to visit the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in company with some other ladies. They were being 
shown through, and one of the employees showed a certain 
number of other employees on certain matters of busi- 
ness, and then called attention to a little machine and said, 
Now, there is a: machine that could take the place of all of 
those employees, but we do not use it” This Congressman’s 
wife asked why it was not used, and the employee said, Why, 
these employees here will not permit it to be used. Their union 
opposes it because it would take the place of so many laborers 
employed in this b 

I want to say that if that is permitted longer to exist in this 
Government it is an insolent outrage on common. decency, and 
if L oceupied the position occupied by the chairman of this 
great Republican Appropriations Committee I would make temy: 
business to see that that was. corrected. 

Mr. GOOD. We have no “ Republican Appropriations Cone 
mittee.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, it is a Republican: Appropriations 
Committee after all. 

Mr. GOOD. It is an American committee. 

Mr. BLANTON.. It is controlled by the Republican steering 
committee. 

Mr. GOOD. No; it is not controlled by any other committee. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to.the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON. What would the gentleman from Texas do 
if he was President, or if he was the head of that bureau? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would clean it up from top to bottom, and 
I would run it like I thought it ought to be run, labor unions 
to the contrary notwithstanding; and; if any union attempted to 
perform my duties and run the department for me, I would let: 
them understand who was running that department. 

Mr. DENISON. Then the gentleman is apparently of the 
opinion that the head of this bureau is not doing his public duty? 


Mr. BLANTON. If he is prevented from using labor-saving: 


machines by orders of unions, he is lying down, just like this 
Congress lies down and passes the buek, and the gentleman 
knows it as well as I do. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I rise only 
to say that I have no information as to what the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing is now doing as to these so- 
called labor-saving machines, but when he was last before the 
Committee on Appropriations he stated that he was using these 
machines, and the present director is very much in favor of 
using every one of these so-called labor- saving machines. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman from South 
Carolina, while he is on his feet, give me some information? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will if I can. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How is this a deficiency? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The chairman of the com- 
mittee can inform the gentleman about that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then I will ask the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. GOOD. This is a deficiency because there is not money 
enough in the appropriation to purchase the things that are 


necessary to be purchased. They have an appropriation for this 
year of $7,500. Last year they had an appropriation of $10,000 
and a deficiency appropriation of $10,000. When the chief clerk 
was before us there was an unexpended balance of only $466.18 
for the rest of the year. The machines are wearing out. Sup- 
plies must be purchased all the time. They must have other 
machines to do this work or they must take on additional force. 
Now, they have found that these labor-saving devices do effect 
a saving to the Government in dollars and cents, just as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has stated. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Some committee has made an 
appropriation under. this head heretofore? 

Mr. GOOD. The legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill carries this item: 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, this particular function- 
ary or bureau wants to go out on.a new line and’ get some more 
machines? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. of Virginia. That is what this: is for— 
labor-saving machines and supplies for the same. 

Mr. BLANTON. For the purchase. 

Mr. GOOD... They are desiring to purchase machines to take 
the place of old machines that are worn out, and in some places 
they are purchasing machines of an improved type to take the 
place of the worn-out machines, which are of an older and less 
efficient type than the new. ones which they desire to purchase. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
I think they ought to use the ones they have before we give 
them new ones. 

Mr. GOOD. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. That this is not a deficiency; that it is 
merely to purchase something new; to provide additional sup- 
plies; and I think we ought to use the machines that we have 
before we buy new ones. 

Mr. GOOD. The same point of order has already been ruled 
on. There is an actual deficiency here. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not authorized by law. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In what bill did the gentleman 
say this was carried? 

Mr. GOOD. In the legislative, exeeutive, and judicial appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: That was passed only recently, 
was it not? 

Mr. GOOD. It became a law in March, 1919, for this fiscal 
year. 8 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. For what year is this appre- 
priation intended to apply? 

Mr. GOOD. This is for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920). 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. For the balance of this year? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Was it developed before the 
Committee on Appropriations that this department can not 
function until the end of the year without this money? 

Mr. GOOD. That is what they say. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. “That their work will break 


down? 
Mr. GOOD. They say they must have these machines, and 
they have only balance on hand. 


$466.18 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Are these labor-saving ma- 
chines some entirely new machines? 

Mr. GOOD. Some of them will be entirely new machines. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is a new venture, then—a 
new policy on the part of this department? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no; it is not a new venture at all. The 
machines are new in the sense that they have not been used, 
and some of them will be new in the sense that they will be im- 
provements over the machines which are now being used, that 
are worn out and will have to be discarded and replaced. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is a replacement of exist- 
ing machines by other machines of the same character? 

Mr. GOOD. They are mostly for the auditor's office, and the 
gentleman knows that of all the executive offices that have been 
overworked because of the war the auditor’s office has suffered 
severely. e 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is this Mr. Kram's office? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It is, most of it, in the 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If it is in Mr. Kram's office in 
the Post Office Department, I know that is a very efficient de- 


partment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Iowa yield to me to answer the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can only give the gentle- 
man the information which was given by the representative of 
the department before the committee, that this money is to be 
used for type, ink, multigraph copies, broken parts, and miscel- 
laneous expenses incident to the operation of the machines. It 
seems that it is to maintain the machines, and a deficiency has 
been incurred in that fund, leaving them a balance of only $466. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order against the paragraph on the ground that it is 
not a deficiency. 

Mr. BLANTON. And not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did not make that one of 
his grounds originally. ` 5 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, Mr. Chairman; but probably the Chair- 
man did not catch it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman from Iowa cite the 
Chair to the authority for the appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD. The general provision of the law creating the 
department, providing its duties, how they shall function, carries 
with it incidentally the power to provide things necessary to 
carry on the work. 

Mr. BLANTON. But not to buy every newfangled labor-sav- 
ing machine that it may, and then not use it because the em- 
ployees will not let it. 

Mr. GOOD. Is it possible that we have a statute creating the 
great Treasury Department in this country and that when a 
typewriter breaks down or they want a new ribbon they can not 
buy it without coming to Congress? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that this is not a deficiency and that it is not 
authorized by law. The Chair has called upon the chairman of 
the committee to produce the law, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee has not been able to put his hand upon it. The Chair is 
constrained to believe, however, that the fundamental law estab- 
lishing this department must have been broad enough to au- 
thorize the purchase of the necessities for the proper conduct 
of the business. Therefore the Chair overrules the point of 
order based on that ground. 

Next let us consider the point that this is not a deficiency item. 
In the legislative appropriation bill for 1920 there is a provi- 
sion substantially, if not exactly, in the same language carried 
in this bill. It carries $7,500 in amount. It appears that an 
estimate has been made by the department stating that the ap- 
propriation is insufficient and that an additional amount is 
necessary to carry the department through the remainder of the 
current fiscal year. The Chair is of the opinion that this con- 
stitutes a deficiency in the parliamentary sense as used in this 
House, and therefore overrules the point of order. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


For compensation to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury, of such 
temporary employees (nonapportioned) as may be necessary to audit the 
accounts and vouchers of the bureaus and offices of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, $25,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is not a deficiency and that it is not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman from Iowa, chairman 
of the committee, cite the Chair to the law authorizing this 
provision? 

Mr. GOOD. Section 169 of the Reyised Statutes provides: 

Each head of a department is authorized to employ in his de- 

artment such number of clerks of the several classes recognized by 
aw, and such messengers, assistant messengers, copyists, watchmen, 
laborers, and ‘other employees, and at such rates of compensation, 
respectively, as may be appropriated for by Congress from year to year. 

This language is the same language that was carried in 
the appropriation for this fiscal year wherein $25,000 was ap- 
propriated. They have asked for $35,000, and the committee 
gave them what it thought would be necessary for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to have this work done. 

Mr. BLANTON. This item seeks to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to fix the compensation. 

Mr. SAUNDRRS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he read the statute in regard to clerks 
“apportioned for“ and this is for clerks “ not apportioned for.“ 
There is a vital difference. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman must have misunderstood me. 
The statute says “ appropriated for.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understood the gentleman 
to say “apportioned for.” , 

Mr. GOOD. If I so read it, it was misreading of the statute, 
The statute reads as follows: 


Each head of a department is authorized to employ in his depart- 
ment such number of clerks of the several classes recognized by law, 
and such messengers, assistant messengers, copyists, watchmen, labor- 
ers, and other employees, and at such rates of compensation, respec- 
tively, as may be appropriated for by Congress from year to year. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. May I ask the genleman, does 
that apply to clerks in audit; in other words, does the Auditor 
of the Treasury Department under that section employ clerks 
3 5 that they can audit accounts of bureaus, and so 
orth? ý 

Mr. GOOD. The Secretary of the Treasury is the head of 
the Treasury Department and the Auditor of the Treasury De- 
partment is under the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand. 

Mr. GOOD. An his force comes within the provisions of 
the law. 3 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does the gentleman under- 
stand that the force in that section would be an expert force 
and come under the civil service? 

Mr. GCOD. They are all civil service employees except the 
auditor. This does not provide for the salary of the auditor; 
that is carried in the legislative bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman cite us to the law that 
delegates the right of Congress to fix the compensation of the 
employees of the Secretary of the Treasury? That is what this 
paragraph seeks to do—to delegate one function of Congress to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in fixing the compensation of 
employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
of the Revised Statutes provides: 

Each head of a department is authorized to employ in his department 
such number of clerks of the several classes recognized by law, and such 
messengers, assistant messengers, copyists, watchmen, laborers, and 
other employees, and at such rates of compensation, respectively, as may 
be appropriated for by Congress from year to year. 

A case in point was raised in the House on March 28, 1906. 
The legislative appropriation bill was under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and 
Mr. Hardwick, of Georgia, made a point of order that there was 
no law to authorize the proposed appropriation for one tele- 
phone switchboard operator in the Department of Stats. After 
debate the Chairman of the committee, Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois, 
held that “a telephone switchboard operator may be fairly 
classed as a sort of laborer, skilled laborer, within the spirit of 
the statute.” 

The Chair is of opinion that this case is covered by the law 
and that the appropriation. is authorized by section 169 of the 
statutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, right there, will the Chair 
permit me to call his attention to the fact that this is for tem- 
porary employees, and is not for permanent employees, classified 
by law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The statute does not say permanent or 
temporary, but “such other employees as may be appropriated 
for by Congress from time to time.” 

Mr, BLANTON. These are temporary employees, nonappor- 
tioned. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it, if it applies 
to this point of order. 

Mr. BAER. It does not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then the gentleman will refrain. 

Mr. BAER. It applies to all these points of order which are 
continually being made, delaying this bill. I wanted to know 
if they are going to continue to keep them up all day long? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman does not propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. The Chair, having examined the statute in 
the case, and the precedents, believes that this appropriation is 
authorized by law, and that it is a deficiency. The Chair, there- 
fore, overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the Chair kindly permit me to re- 
serve an exception? j A 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to appeal from 

the decision of the Chair? - 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I just want to reserve an exception. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not understand what that 
term means as applied to the proceedings of this House, The 
Clerk will read. z 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

For pay and allowances prescribed by law for commissioned officers, 
cadets and cadet engineers, warrant officers, petty officers, and other 
enlisted men, active and retired, temporary and substitute surfmen, 
and one civilian instructor, $1,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. Does this carry any increase in salaries? 


Section 169 


1920. 
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Mr. GOOD. As the gentleman knows, the Coast Guard have 
been recently returned to the Treasury Department and they 
are now receiving additional compensation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Unauthorized by law? 

Mr. GOOD. No; it is authorized by law, but it is an addi- 
tional compensation over the compensation received before the 
war. It is a war-time compensation that is recognized by 
statute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this increase embraced in the million- 
dollar appropriation authorized by law? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, I think everything that is in this bill with 
regard to the Coast Guard, at least this provision, is authorized 
by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the chairman state that he knows that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The paragraph itself states for 
pay and allowances prescribed by law.” 

Mr. BLANTON. And it carries no increases? 

Mr. GOOD. No; and the disbursing officer could not pay out 
a dollar of this appropriation unless it was authorized by law. 
He could net increase the pay. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Enforeement of the “ national prohibition act”: For the employ- 
ment of additional officers, traveling and other necessary miscellaneous 
expenses to guard intoxicating liquors in bonded and other warehouses, 
apd prevent violations of the “ national prohibition act,” $1,000,000. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on that. I want to ask the chairman of the committee if we 
have passed any legislation proyiding for the guarding of intoxi- 
cating liquors? 

Mr. GOOD. We have passed some legislation at this session of 
Congress authorizing the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
enforce the so-called Volstead Act, and it is under that provision 
of law that they are asking for this money, and the guarding of 
the liquer is one of the methods by which the law will be 
enforced. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a far stretch 
of the imagination to say that you are enforcing the law by 
guarding intoxicating liquers. We have passed many penal 
statutes, but this seems to be the only one for the enforcement 
$f eh we are appropriating money. I make the point of 
order. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, If you do not guard it, might not citizens 
from Massachusetts get some of it? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I do not know that the appetite of the Mas- 
sachusetts man is quite as keen for it as is the appetite of the 
gentleman's constituents in Texas. They seem to get it anyway. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, we drink buttermilk down there. 

Mr. ‘GOOD. Mr. Chairman, section 2 of the Volstead Act 
provides: 


he 
Ba dict ae Tr Ace Siok at tt ae altro th cee 
against the laws of the United States; and such Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, his assistants, agents, and inspectors may swear out 
warrants before United States commissioners or other officers or courts 
authorized to issue the same for the eee of such offenders, and 
3 a eee 
offenders held for the action of a grand jury. at asad — 
This million dollars is for the enforcement of the national 
prohibition act. It can not be expended for any purpose other 
than for the enforcement of the very act that section 2 of the 
Volstead law provides should be enforced by the Internal Reve- 
nue Commissioner. He estimated $2,000,000 to enforce that act 
in addition to the $2,000,000 carried in the act, but the com- 
mittee felt that a considerably less sum than that would be 
adequate, especially in view of the fact that there must be some 
additional legislation if the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall hold under the present law he has not sufficient authority 
to force the owners of the liquor to concentrate it in a few ware- 
houses.. There are 350 bonded warehouses, 300 distillery ware- 
houses, and about 26 special warehouses, besides a few others. 
It is obvious that this liquor ought to be concentrated in a few 
warehouses, where it can be guarded without great expense. 
If we throw open these bonded warehouses and let everybody 
go there and get what liquor they want, does the gentleman 
think that would be the enforcement of the law that was contem- 
plated? - 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, that is not the questien at 
all. Just as soon as you pass some legislation authorizing the 
concentration of these intoxicating liquors in certain bonded 
warehouses I will vote for any appropriation to enforce it, but 
I respectfully submit to the Chair that as yet we have passed 
no legislation authorizing the guarding of intoxicating liquors. ` 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have taken the trouble te lock 
up the question, and good authority holds that the commis- 
sioner does have the power to compel this liquor to be concen- 
trated in a less number of warehouses. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Once more I suggest te the gentleman 
and to the Chair that this is giving authority, and that they do 
not now have authority. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the national pro- 
hibition act was passed for the purpose among other things of 
preventing the sale and consumption of liquor. It is well 
known, of course, that there are millions of gallons of liquor 
stored in various warehouses all over the country. Now, it 
seems to me that it can be fairly argued that the law gives to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who is charged with the 
enforcement of the national prohibition act, the right to employ 
guards to guard that liquor in these various warehouses and 
prevent its being taken from. the warehouses for the purpose 
of being consumed and sold, possibly, in violation of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman answer the Chair a 
question? If the gentleman’s contention is correct that he 
would have ample power te do this, then why is it placed in the 


bill at all? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know just why the lan- 
guage was specifically written in the bill. It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that it was really unnecessary to write it in the bill, 
because, as I construe it, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
would have the right to employ guards or take any other step 
that is necessary to prevent the sale of whisky or the taking 
of whisky from these bonded warehouses without his permit, 
because otherwise it can only be taken away from the bonded 
warehouses for the purpose of violating the national prohibition 
act. If guards are necessary to keep it from being taken away 
from the warehouses, then clearly the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, it seems to me, has the right to employ guards, and I 
think it is clearly authorized under the law. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I will yield. 

Mr. DEWALT. I desire to ask a question of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. Does he think that this provision has oniy in 
contemplation the guarding of liquors in storage in bonded ware- 
houses? ~y 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, that is the main purpose, I 
take it, of this particular appropriation, altheugh it says for 
the employment of additional officers, traveling and ether neces- 
sary miscellaneous Ses. 

. DEWALT. If that is the main purpose, let us read the 
provision, and I call the attention of the Chair to the reading 
of the provision: “Enforcement of the national prohibition 
act?” Then comes a colon. “For the employment of addi- 
tional officers, traveling and other necessary expenses to guard 
intoxicating liquors in bonded and other warehouses, and pre- 
vent violations of the national prohibition act?” Evidently by, 
a legal construction of this phraseology it would have two pur- 
poses: First, to guard the liquors in bonded warehouses to 
prevent the removal thereof, and, secondly, prevent viola- 
tion of the national prohibition act. Clearly two purposes are 
expressed. Now, if that be the intendment of this provision, 
then we have this anomalous situation, that this $1,000,000 
may be in whole or in part appropriated and expended on’ the 
guarding of liquors in bonded warehouses, or under the provi- 
sions of this phraseology it may be totally or in part expended 
to prevent violations of the prohibition act. Now, is there a dual 
authority here in the Federal court with reference to a viola- 
tion of the prohibition act, the Volstead Act, and alse authority 
resting with the Internal-Reyenue Department? I say yes, that 
is true, according to the tenor of the Volstead Act, but if this 
is Intended solely for the guarding of liquors in bonded ware- 
houses and to prevent the removal thereof, then it should be ex- 
pressed possibly in these terms: “And other necessary miscel- 
laneous expenses to guard intexicating liquors in bonded and 
other warehouses and prevent violation of the removal ef 
liquors from such bonded warehouses or illegal use thereof.“ 
Then it would confine it to the purpose intended by ‘this act or 
by this phraseology. But if you leave it as it is now, then the 
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whole million dollars might be appropriated entirely for tlie en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Volstead Act other than the 
guarding of this liquor in these warehouses. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue would have the discre- 
tion to use the million dollars for any purpose which he thought 
necessary to prevent violation of the national prohibition act. 

Mr. DEWALT. Other than the removal. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Other than the removal of liquor 
in bonded warehouses, but the appropriation is made for the 
purpose of enabling the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to employ guards, and I think, as the gentleman says, that under 
its phraseology he would clearly have the right to use it in any 
way he may think necessary to prevent a violation of the na- 
tional prohibition act. 

Mr. DEWALT. And that was possibly in the mind of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Let me suggest, if the gen- 
tleman will pardon me, granting the contention of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that would not go to the point of order, 
but only to the exercise of discretion by the department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I was just about to make that 
remark to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatr]. 
Now, it is my contention, in addition, that liquor can not be 
taken out of the bonded warehouses unless it is taken out by 
permit from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as provided 
by law. Those who remove liquor from the bonded warelrouses 
without permission of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue do 
80 illegally, and they do so for the purpose of violating the 
national prohibition act. Why, is it not a fair construction to 

say that under the national prohibition act Congress has author- 
ity to give to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue an appro- 
priation to employ guards to prevent the violation of that act 
by the removal of whisky from bonded warehouses? 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have not the floor. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I have the floor, and I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH, I agree with the gentleman that the commis- 
sioner would have jurisdiction in bonded warehouSes, but this 
provision and appropriation does not only provide for the em- 
ployment of guards in the bonded warehouses but also provides 
for them in other warehouses. Wherein has the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue or anyone any right or any authority or 
any jurisdiction to designate or appoint guards for private 
warehouses? There is nothing here that would preclude or 
prevent the Commissioner of Internal Revenue from appointing 
thousands of guards for all kinds of warehouses. The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has only jurisdiction in the Govern- 
ment bonded warehouses, and nowhere else. He has no juris- 
diction in any private warehouses. Consequently, the point of 
order that has been made by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gama] should be sustained. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
some one of these gentlemen on the committee for whatepur- 
pose are these liquors to be guarded? What are they going to 
do with them? Why are we going to spend a million dollars to 
guard intoxicating liquors, and for how long, and for what rea- 
son, and for what purpose? What is the Government going to 
do with it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There are several reasons 
for this. First, the Government has a taxable interest in it; 
and, in the second place, under the national prohibition act the 
Government is going to spend millions of dollars for the en- 
forcement of the law, hunting down those who are violating the 
law. Manifestly we ought to guard the warehouses, the sources 
from which the liquor is taken that is sold in violation of the 
law. It is unwise to spend millions of dollars to go around the 
country and arrest men for selling liquor and not make any 
effort to enforce the law by preventing it from getting out of 
the warehouses. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Is it clearly in evidence that the ware- 
houses are not new guarded? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. There is one civil-service 
employee at a warehouse, who is, of course, unable to guard a 
warehouse during the 24 hours of the day. As a result, nearly 
every day one of these warehouses is broken into and whisky 
taken from it. Now, as a matter of fact, this is what happens: 
The distiller is called upon to pay the taxes even if the liquor 
is stolen. I doubt seriously whether the Government can make 
him pay that tax if the question is taken to the courts. The 
Government claims it can, I seriously doubt when the Govern- 
ment has control of a man’s property and he can not get to it 
himself, and we fail to guard it, we can make him pay $6.40 a 


gallon tax on liquor which is stolen. We have two reasons for 
guarding it, namely, to protect property in which we have an 
interest to the extent of the tax; and, second—and this is the 
principal reason—to prevent it being taken from the ware- 
houses and having it sold in violation of the law. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that all that applies to the 
bonded warehouses controlled by the Government, and that the 
Government has no jurisdiction over any private warehouse? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Over warehouses that are 
under control of the Government. 

Mr. SABATH. Those are bonded warehouses. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. There are different 
kinds of warehouses. These are all designated as bonded ware- 
houses. They make a distinction between distillery warehouses 
and general bonded warehouses. I know the gentleman is 
aware of that, coming from the State of Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. We have not many bonded warehouses in the 
State of Illinois, I will say to the gentleman, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. They make some distine- 
tion between the warehouses of the distillers and warehouses 
centrally located, which are not called distillers’ warehouses. 
There are in all about 800 warehouses under the control of the 
Government. 

Mr, SABATH. 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The act of 
October 28, 1919, known as the national prohibition act, con- 
tains ample provision for its enforcement. In sections 2, 3, and 
6 of Title III of that act there are numerous provisions in re- 
gard to warehouses for storage and distribution of alcohol to 
be used for other than beverage purposes. Under the general 
provisions of section 13 and following sections of Title III the 
commissioner has power to issue regulations respecting the estab- 
lishment, bonding, and operation of industrial alcohol plants, 
denaturing plants, and bonded warehouses authorized therein, 
and the distribution, sale, export, and use of the alcohol that 
may be necessary, and so on. Under section 38 of Title II of 
that act the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Attorney_ 
General of the United States are respectively authorized to ap- 
point and employ assistants, experts, clerks, and other em- 
ployees, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, to enforce 
this act. It is therefore very clear that there is ample law for 
enforcing the prohibition act and that an appropriation for 
enforcing the act is in order, . 

This paragraph, however, in the bill introduces phraseology 
which is not contained in any part of the act, so far as the Chair 
is able to ascertain. Whether or not the law as it now stands 
authorizes the appointment of guards the Chair is unable to 
state offhand. Whether or not the commissioner would be 
amply justified under the law as it stands to employ all the 
guards he wishes to employ the Chair does not know and is 
not now called upon to decide. It seems to the Chair that it 
may be fairly contended that the introduction here of this new 
language providing explicitly for the employment of guards in- 
troduces new legislation. In fact, there would seem to be no 
other adequate reason for the new language. If it accomplishes 
this purpose it is subject to a point of order. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point of order of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Page 10, after line 12, insert: 

“Enforcement of the national prohibition act: For the necessary ex- 
penses in preventing violation of the national prohibition act, $1,000,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question or two. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, this is in addition to the 
$2,000,000 appropriation that was niade here in the last appro- 
priation bill, Am I right? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. When did these gentlemen assume jurisdic- 
tion? When did that office go into effect? If I am not mistaken, 
was it not on January 16? Is not that true? š 

Mr.. GOOD. The national prohibition act became effective 
January 16. 

Mr. SABATH. Prior to that this new organization had no 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. GOOD, The gentleman means under the war-time prohi- 
bition provisions of that act? 


They are under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
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Mr. SABATH. No. This new prohibition organization under’ 


the prohibition act went into effect January 16. Is not that 
correct? The old organization in the Internal-Revenue Bureau 
up to January 16 had jurisdiction in all these matters relative 
to the collection of taxes and the enforcement of the war-time 
prohibition act. ; 

Mr. GOOD. The national prohibition act itself carried $2,- 
100,000 for the enforcement of the act, and it placed upon the 
Attorney General and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
the duty of enforcing that act. 

Mr. SABATH. _ Yes. 

Mr. GOOD, One hundred thousand dollars of that went to 
the Department of Justice, and the remainder went to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. i 

Mr. SABATH. Les, sir. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, as to how much of the $2,000,000 was ex- 
pended, if any, under the war-time prohibition provided for in 
that act I am not advised. 

Mr. SABATH. Was the appropriation available for the en- 
forcement of the war-time prohibition? Was it not available 
only for the enforcement of the national prohibition act? 

Mr. GOOD. It specifically states that it is available for the 
enforcement of the provisions of the act. 

Mr. SABATH. When was this commissioner appointed who 
now has jurisdiction? When did he assume jurisdiction? 

Mr. GOOD. Do you mean the Commissioner of Internal Reye- 
nue? t 

Mr. SABATH. No; the enforcement commissioner. 

Mr. GOOD. January 16, as I am advised. 

Mr. SABATH. Was any evidence given as to how much 
money was expended prior to January 16; and if so, by whom, 
and for what purposes? Is there any evidence at all? 

Mr. GOOD. They have been expending a certain amount of 
‘money, and a good deal of money, in preparing their organization 
to enforce the law. Just how much they have expended this com- 
mittee is not adyised. The matter is one where, by the very 
nature of things, it is going to be difficult to say how much will 
be required to enforce the act. 

Mr. SABATH. I will be brief. What I desire to know is 
this: How much has already been expended by this new organ- 
ization out of the $2,000,000? 


Mr. GOOD. I do not believe I can give the gentleman that 
information. 

Mr: SABATH. Then, on what do you base your recom- 
mendation? 


Mr. BLANTON. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SABATH. This is the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is proceed- 
ing in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. On what? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the amendment offered by the gentle 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. BLANTON, He did not ask to be recognized in opposi- 
tion to it, 

Mr. GOOD. The item carried is on the estimate of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. He estimated that the total 
expense of enforcing this law for the balance of this year, in- 
cluding the guarding of the liquor, would be $2,000,000, in addi- 
tion to the $2,000,000 appropriated. The guarding of the liquor 
he considers one of the important methods by which the law 
can be enforced, and that without guarding the liquor it can 
not be enforced. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
lias expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for another five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. They asked for $2,000,000 additional, giving them 
$4,000,000, The committee reported out $1,000,000. They have 
a foree already organized that will take up all of their 
$2,000,000 carried by the act without providing anything for 
the guarding of this liquor, and thefts are being committed 
every day in the removal of liquor from bonded and other ware- 
houses. : 

Mr. SABATH. I do not object to the expenditure of a reason- 
able amount, or any amount that will be required to enforce 
this act; but I do not believe that even if you appropriate this 
additional $1,000,000 that is asked for, and then an additional 
$10,000,000, you will be able to enforce this legislation, this 
prohibition law. 
Mr. GARNER. 
there? 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 


Mr. IGOE. 


Mr. SABATH. In a minute. And for that reason I believe 
we ought to know about how much it will take, in the estima- 
tion of these gentlemen, at least this year, in attempting to en- 
force this legislation. . 

Now, there are some gentlemen who will jump up almost any 
moment on the floor sometimes ten or twenty-five times during 
a day—objecting to the expenditure of 15 cents, or $15, trying to 
shout “economy!” I do not believe in false economy, although 
I am a believer in real economy. I believe that this is only a 
beginning. Within a short space of time there will be a demand 
for an additional million, or two or five million, and I am satisfied 
that no matter how many millions you appropriate, you will not 
be able to enforce this prohibition act, because the people of 
this country, the people of America, are against this unjusti- 
fiable prohibition act, and for that reason I believe that we 
should consider, and consider well, before we start to vote out 
million after million to enforce such a law, which is against 

Mr. BLANTON. Against the Constitution! 

8 Mr. SABATH. Yes, sir; against the Constitution of the United 

tates. a 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman offered an 
amendment to reduce the amount? 

Mr. SABATH. T have not. I am against any amount until 
more information is furnished me as to how much has already 
been expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee a question. 
The chairman stated; in answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Sanaru], that it is impossible at this time to 
estimate how much it will take to enforce this law. At least 
that is the answer I understood him to give. Is that correct? 
That is, the officials of the department have been unable to 
estimate the amount? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not understand that any man can tell what 
it will cost to enforce the prohibition law. 

Mr. IGOE. Has the committee allowed the department the 
amount requested by them? 

Mr. GOOD. No. The department asked for $2,000,000 as 
deficiency, and the committee recommended $1,000,000. 

Mr. IGOE. Why did the committee take that position? 

Mr. GOOD. If a guard was provided for each warehouse all 
the time, with the appropriation already made, carried in the 
act, together with the $1,000,000, they would have enough 
money to guard all the warehouses in which spirits are stored. 
Now, if we are going to guard each warehouse with a military 
company or regiment, that is a different proposition. 

The committee also had in mind that some action must be 
taken soon with regard to concentrating this liquor into a few 
warehouses instead of being scattered, as it is now, in about 
800 warehouses. We must remember that if this liquor is 
withdrawn for scientific or medical purposes, the person who 
withdraws it pays a tax of $2.40 a gallon to the Government; 
but if the liquor is stolen, then the owner must pay the Gov- 
ernment a tax of $6.40 a gallon. Now, the Government has a 
dual interest in this liquor. It is first to see that the tax is 
paid, and next to enforce the law and to see that the liquor is 
not used in violation of the law. 

Mr. IGOE. The reason I asked the question was this: I 
noticed the statement in the press the other day that the Anti- 
Saloon League was raising $25,000,000 from the people of the 
United States to see that this law was properly enforced; and 
it seems to me that it is the duty of the Government, through 
its officers and officials, to enforce the law and not rely upon 
private concerns or private individuals. Now, why should it 
be necessary for a concern to raise $25,000,000, when this Gov- 
ernment ought to be able to provide the funds and the agents in 
sufficient amount and number to enforce the law properly? 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, I can not answer that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman permit me to answer the 
question? 

Mr. IGOE. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can answer the question. 

Mr. IGOE. I want to ask another question. The gentleman 
said something about having the military to enforce the law, 
The gentleman does not think we have reached that point yet, 
does he? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I certainly do not. 

. IGOE. At least not at this time. 

. GOOD. No. 1 
Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. : 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
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Mr. GARNER. The gentleman speaks of concentrating these 
liquors. Under what process of law could we concentrate pri- 
vate property? 

Mr. GOOD. I am told that under the statutes the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has power to require the concentra- 
tion of the liquor. 

Mr. GARNER. Could he require a man to take his liquor 
out of a warehouse and transport it 200 miles? In other words, 
under what provision of the statute could a man be required to 
do that? 

Mr. GOOD. The general law, with regard to bonded ware- 
houses, I understand, is broad enough. I do not have the law 
before me. I looked it up the other day in connection with some 
other Members of the House, and it was the general opinion 
that there was authority for the concentration of the liquor in 
the bonded warehouses. I will say to the gentleman that it 
might be necessary for the Government to pay the expense of 
the transportation incident to that concentration. I am not so 
sure about that, but rather think such might be the case. We 
may need additional legislation. à 

Mr. GARNER. I will ask the gentleman to put that statute 
in the Rxconp this afternoon, or at some time, so that the Ways 
and Means Committee can have it, for we have under considera- 
tion the question of legislation regarding this bonded ware- 
house liquor, and so forth; and so far as anyone on the Ways 
and Means Committee has any information or even suggestion, 
there is no power in the present law by which the Internal Rey- 
enue Department can take charge of private property and move 
it from one county to another, or from one State to another, 
without the consent of the owner. Of course, if that statute 
exists already, we would like to know it. I merely ask the gen- 
tleman to put that law into the RECORD. 

Mr. GOOD. The attention of the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Votsreap] was called to this large estimate for a deficiency 
and to the fact that if there was not already authority to concen- 
trate this liquor in a few warehouses Congress ought to enact 
some law granting that authority, because $8,000,000 a year to 
enforce this law is, it seems to me, an unreasonable charge upon 
the Government, and that is what it means if these estimates are 
reliable. So the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] 
brought the statute. I do not know that I can put my hand upon 
it now. He pointed out to me that in his opinion the Internal 
Revenue Department had pretty broad powers, and the reading 
of it convinced him that the department has the power to con- 
centrate the liquor in the bonded warehouses. The gentleman 
ean get the reference to that statute from the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to the gentleman that I fully 
agree with him that there ought to be legislation on this subject, 
and I think it is the duty of this Congress before we adjourn to 
have some far-reaching legislation with reference to the liquors 
that are on hand in this country. I think myself to take 
$6,000,000 a year, and that is what the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment has asked for 

Mr. GOOD. No; $8,000,000. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not know it was as much as that—to 
take $8,000,000 a year for the purpose of enforcing this statute 
is to my mind the most ridiculous proposition that has ever been 
submitted to Congress, although if we may judge by the activity 
of the Anti-Saloon League, from the newspaper reports, there are 
a great many people in this country, and very good people, too, 
who believe that the efforts that the Government might put 
forth, even with $8,000,000, will not be sufficient, and they are 
going to supplement it with $25,000,000 with which to enforce 
this law. 

Mr. WALSH. Would it not be a good idea to turn this 
liquor over to the Anti-Saloon League? 

Mr. GARNER. It ought to be turned over to somebody, so as 
to relieve the Government of this expense. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word. 
I take it that most of the $1,000,000 proposed by this amend- 
ment will be used, if appropriated, for guarding liquor in 
bonded warehouses. The truth is the man who owns liquor 
in a bonded warehouse is between the devil and the deep sea. 
He can not sell it for beverage purposes, he can not withdraw 
it for beverage purposes, he can not destroy it without paying 
the Government tax upon it. If somebody steals it from him, 
he is required to pay the beverage tax upon it. He can not 
make use of it in any way whatever except to let it remain 
in his warehouse at his_risk, not the risk of the Government. 
This is under the action of the prohibition law and under the 
action or nonaction of Congress. Eventually there must be 
some disposition by Congress of this liquor. I doubt whether 
the Internal Revenue Office has the power, against the protest 
of the distillers, to move this liquor from one warehouse to 


another; but, as a rule, there will be no protest, because in this 
particular case the proposition is that the Government, forbid- 
ding the owner of the liquor to do anything with it at all ex- 
cept to pay the tax on it if he loses it and not permitting him 
to use it, not permitting him to destroy it, he will not object if 
the Government attempts to guard him from loss by seeing that 
nobody steals his whisky. 

As long as the Government takes the position that it does, 
of the dog in the manger, on the subject—and I am not criti- 
cizing the Government for taking that position up to the present 
time—as long as it takes the position of the dog in the 
manger, it ought at least to guard the manger from theft. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
add this to what has been said by the gentleman from Illinois. 
The situation is this: We have 69,000,000 gallons of liquor, ac- 
cording to the last estimate of the department, in bonded ware- 
houses. There are 400 bonded warehouses, 850 distillery ware- 
houses, 26 general warehouses, and 28 special warehouses, The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue can effect a concentration 
of this whisky in a few warehouses in only one way, and that is 
by refusing to guard warehouses except those designated by 
him, and thus bring pressure to bear upon the owners to move 
the whisky into certain warehouses, The difficulty is that in 
a great many cases this whisky has been sold, and the owner, 
the man who holds the certificate, can not be found. If it was 
owned by one individual, that individual would certainly do 
what the gentleman from Illinois has suggested—immediately 
transfer the whisky to a warehouse designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. ‘The distillers have had a confer- 
ence with the commissioner, and I know that in that confer- 
ence they expressed an entire willingness to move it, and a great 
many not only expressed willingness to move it but to make the 
owner of the whisky pay the expenses of transporting it to the 
warehouse designated by the commissioner where their prop- 
erty might be protected. But while this would accomplish the 
removal of the greater part of it, in many instances it is impos- 
sible to locate the holder of the warehouse certificate, and if 
any portion remained in a warehouse it would require guarding. 

Now, if we grant this appropriation the commissioner can be 
depended upon to do all in his power to bring about a concen- 
tration of the whisky in order to reduce expense and guard it 
and reduce the danger of its being stolen. Congress must take 
some action to arrive at a final solution of it, but until that is 
done the interest of the distiller and the interest of the Govern- 
ment demand that the Government take care of it. The distiller 
himself gives a bond to the Government insuring the Govern- 
ment against loss by withdrawal of the liquor. If it is stolen, 
the Government will seek to recover on the bond. 

The appropriation will provide for about 2,000 men. Now 
we only have 400 men. With the 2,400 men they will have 3 
men for each warehouse, so that there will be three shifts and 
a watchman for each hour of the 24. With all that precaution 
some of it may be stolen, but in a great measure it will afford 
sufficient protection. The way that liquor is now stolen trucks 
come up to the warehouse. A man can not carry away a barrel 
of whisky in his vest pocket. He must have an automobile to 
transport it. When they break into a warehouse they steal 8 
or 10 barrels of liquor, upon which the Government loses the 
tax, while the distiller loses his. property, I think in the in- 
terest of enforcing this law, and in the interest of justice to 
these people, this appropriation should be made. P 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in six minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the conimit- 
tee, the Congress that passed this prohibition law also passed 
an act for the enforcement of the law, and it is simply child’s 
play, it seems to me, for this lawmaking body to hesitate about 
providing the means for a proper enforcement. This matter 
covered in this item is only a method of enforcement, and that 
is all. The disposition of the liquor in the warehouses will 
somehow be provided for later, but I am not discussing that 
now. 

This is the thing I want to emphasize. The eyes of the world 
are on the United States of America, the first great Government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people that has put a 
beneficent law like this by orderly constitutional process on 
the statute books of the Nation. We owe it to ourselves for 
subjective reasons and objective reasons that we shall leave 
no stone unturned to properly enforce this law. [Applause.] 


We must do it subjectively, because, I tell you—and every 
man in the United States who travels over the country knows 
it—that the same forces that sought to prevent the enactment 
of the prohibition law are now banded together with a vicious 
determination that is positively hideous trying to keep the law 
from being enforced. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. As soon as I say this: I was about to say, as 
I said to a crowd of men not long ago about another measure 
which they said they would not obey if it were passed, that it 
makes a poor impression on Congress, which represents the 
American flag, to say: “If you pass this law, we will not obey 
it.” A law passed in a country like ours must be obeyed until 
it is repealed by orderly governmental process. And so I say, 
as an American citizen, in all good humor, even if I could 
divorce myself from my well-known dry proclivities, it does not 
make a good impression on the country, now that this law has 
been passed, for any Member of this body to stand in this pres- 
ence and say that we can not enforce the law, that we have 
passed. Such a statement on the part of any Member of this 
lawmaking, law-abiding body, tends to encourage lawbreakers 
all over America. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Not until I get through. Now, some Member 
wanted to know why the Anti-Saloon League is raising $25,000,- 
000 to enforce the law. I happen to know a good deal about the 
inner workings of that patriotic body. It so happens that it 
was the coordinating force of patriotic men who drew together 
the scattered friends of prohibition and who have done the 
job so well that they have brought national prohibition long 
before its most sanguine friends dreamed it could be done. 
And now they want to help their country that they have helped 
to redeem to enforce this wholesome law in order to preserve 
our youth, to preserve our self-respect—yes, and the respect of 
the onlooking world. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. No; the gentleman will excuse me, but I 
must get this out. I want to give the information asked for, 
and here it is: It is plain as can be that it is going to cost the 
Government heavily to enforce this law, and if these patriotic 
men and women who have contributed to the support of the 
Anti-Saloon League wish voluntarily, unselfishly, to give their 
money, two-thirds of which is to be used for the Americaniza- 
tion of millions of foreigners who oppose prohibition and also 
for the enforcement of the law at home, and one-third of which 
is to carry the benefits of prohibition to the nations of the earth 
which are reaching out their pleading hands to us, then we 
ought in God's name to crown their unselfish efforts with praise 
instead of criticizing them on the floor of this House. The 
truth is, everybody knows that their efforts have been effective 
and that is why the foes of prohibition oppose their efforts now. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I just want to make this 
statement: I have heard more prohibition people say that they 
would not obey the law than I have heard it said by those who 
are opposed to prohibition. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I answer the gentleman that it is curious 
that the very gentlemen, my good friends and colleagues, who 
on the floor of this House fought the enactment of this law 
are now the ones who oppose any measure to rightly enforce 
this law. [Applause.] A 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Grirrin and Mr. Sasara) there were—ayes 47, noes 18. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania, Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Seventy-eight Members present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The question was taken, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Beca and Mr. Gatiivan were 
appointed to act as tellers. 
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The committee again divided and reportedi—ayes 4, noes 98. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred and two Members have voted, 
a quorum is present. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. . 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brooxs of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 75, noes 24. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, Ninety-nine Members voted. The Chair 
did not vote, but his presence makes 100, a quorum. 

So the Good amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the estate of Charles I. Freer, deceased, late of Detroit, Mich., 
the amount of income tax paid by him on profit on the sale, in 1915, of 
12,095 shares of Parke, Davis & Co.'s stock, $1,000,000 of the proceeds 
from the sale of said stock having been given to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for the erection of a building to house the art collections pre- 
sented to the Nation by Mr. Freer under deed of gift dated May 5, 
1906, and the remainder having been paid by Mr. Freer for the purc 
of additional objects which have been added to the collections and pre- 
sented to the Nation by him, $13,252.21. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is not a deficiency and is not authorized by law. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman re- 
serve the point of order for a moment? . 

Mr. BLANTON, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this is an unusual 
item in any bill. Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, through the 
course of his life made an extensive and a very expensive col- 
lection of beautiful paintings and objects of art which were 
presented to the National Museum. Subsequently he presented 
$1,000,000 for the construction of an art building in which to 
house his collection, It appears that the million dollars raised, 
which was presented, was raised by the sale of some stock in 
the firm of Parke, Davis & Co., of Detroit. I would like to 
have the attention of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, I am hearing every word the gentleman 
says. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
attention. : 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Illinois always gets 
that from every Member of this House whenever he takes the 


I know, but I like to have undivided 


floor to speak. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is very nice of the gentleman to 
say that. There was a slight profit upon the sale of this Parke, 


Davis & Co. stock, upon which an income tax was due. Con- 
gress passed an act specifically providing in terms that this tax 
should not be collected from Mr. Freer, referring to this trans- 
action. I do not recall in what bill that was enacted. 

Mr. GOOD. It was in the sundry ciyil appropriation act. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not expect to take the floor on 
this matter, and did not particularly inform myself. Congress 
did specifically legislate providing that this tax should not be 
paid by Mr. Freer. However, I presume before he knew the act 
was passed, and, for aught I know, before the act was passed, 
he made his return and paid the tax, Under ordinary condi- 
tions the Government would have refunded this money as be- 
ing paid improperly. It would be like the collection of income 
tax from some other source, where the Government constantly 
makes refunds, under the general law, where the person has 
paid too much income tax, or collects the balance where he has 
not paid enough. In this case he had paid the tax. Congress 
had provided, as I have said, that he should not pay the tax, 
but because of technicalities, difficulties, I take it, in the way, 
the department has ruled that it can not refund this tax without 
further special act of Congress. 

Congress having accepted this money, and having specifically 
provided that the profit tax should not be collected on the profit 
which was made by the sale of these bonds in order to turn 
the money over to the Government, it seems to me that we are 
reneging if, having taken the money, we now refuse to pay it 
back. That is all there is to it. If Mr, Freer had not paid 
the tax promptly, he would not have had to pay it at all. He 
paid the tax without being notified that Congress had remitted 
it; and now, as we haye taken the money, under the circum- 
stances it looks only fair to pay it back. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does not the gentleman from Illinois believe 
that there ought to be some limitation to the items which con- 
tinually go into deficiency appropriation bills? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think this is a proper item in a 
deficiency bill, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Illinois thinks that, 
I will withdraw the reservation. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it is a proper item in a de- 
ficiency bill. If it is anything, it is a deficiency. 

Mr. BEE. I understand that the $13,000 is in the Treasury 
of the United States and that the United States will involve 
itself in no loss by its being paid back. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas withdraws 
his reservation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lust 
word. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact that an act of Con- 
gress was passed refunding this amount to the heirs of Mr. 
Freer. In an interview I had with an official of the Treasury 
Department I was informed that during the year 1918 $12,- 
000,000 was paid into the Treasury on account of excessive 
taxation; in other words, illegal collections. Running back for 
a period of three or four years, perhaps there are millions of 
dollars now in the Treasury belonging to taxpayers. I was 
also advised the only way to refund the overpayments is by 
an appropriation in a deficiency bill. Has the chairman of 
the committee information as to when the Secretary of the 
Treasury will authorize the appropriations to repay the tax- 
payers from whom taxes were illegally collected? 

Mr. GOOD. Well, there is an indefinite appropriation. ‘The 
Commissioner of Internal’ Revenue under the law is authorized 
to refund taxes which have been illegally collected, and the 
commissioner is doing that; but this provision is necessary be- 
cause in this case the tax was not illegally collected, but the 
tax was legally collected, and after it had been collected in the 
act of June 12, 1917, Congress directed a cancellation of the 
tax. Now, the authority to cancel the tax did not convey 
authority te remit the money already collected, so this is simply 
necessary now in order to correct the tangle into which we 
got at that time. If the act of June 12 had directed the return 
of the money colleeted, that would have been an end of it, but 
Congress acted on the assumption that the tax had not been paid 
and authorized the cancellation of it, whereas the tax had been 
collected, and it now requires an act authorizing the Secretary 
or the commissioner to refund it. 

Mr: WATSON. I understand that; but in opposition to the 
gentleman’s statement that the United States Treasury is 
authorized to refund an amount that has been illegally col- 
lected, I have a notice from the Department stating 
that in regard to the excess income taxes paid in 1916 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WATSON. The notice states that 


refunding taxes illegally collected, hereafter to be made, when an ap- 
propriation is made ‘ 


Mr. GOOD. That is true; that is, for a tax collected more 
than three years ago it requires an appropriation, but when 
the tax is illegally collected, and the person from whom it was 
collected makes demands for its return because it was illegally 
exacted within three years from the time he paid it, then the 
commissioner is authorized. under the law now to refund. 

Mr. WATSON. Do I understand the money must remain in 
the Treasury three years before—— 

Mr. GOOD. No; he can make his demand the next day after 
he has paid it, or at any time within three years, and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue is authorized to refund it; but 
if he does not make his demand until more than three years 
after he has paid it, then it requires an act of Congress. 

Mr. WATSON. I am familiar with the statute, Mr. Chair- 
man; but my contention is this, that the Auditor for the Treas- 
ury Department should notify the taxpayer of the illegal col- 
lection within the three fiscal years in order to avoid a special 
appropriation, which always causes delay. ‘This procedure, I 
claim, is not fair or just to the taxpayer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
yment to John M. Francis in accordance with the provisions.of 


entitled “An act for the relief of John M. Francis,” a ved 
ber 30, 1919, $181, = 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is not a deficiency. à 

Mr. GOOD. It is not subject to the point of order. It isa 
special act of Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it could be a special act of Congress, 
Mr. Chairman, and yet be properly provided for in other appro- 
priation bills. Certainly it is not a deficiency item. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I think the gentleman will see 
he is mistaken. Here was a special act of Congress which 
ordinarily provides for the appropriation itself. When we pass 
a private bill to pay a certain sum of money we ordinarily make 


For 
the a 
Decem 


the appropriation in the act itself. But sometimes we do not, 
through indavertence. Now, in this case there was no appro- 
priation made by the act itself, and under the general law which 
forbids the payment of money out of the Treasury without an 
appropriation, the Secretary of the Treasury is not authorized 
to pay the $181 which we have already provided should be paid. 
But we did not provide for it. Now, this is a deficiency item 
for the very reason it is now due under a. special act of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the distinguished tleman 
from Illinois. if a deficiency item proper is not a s of ex- 
penditure that has already been incurred by some department 
of the Government 

SA ih Ep eg Not at all. 

. BLAN í at it is an expenditure of money that h 
already been made and not money * 

Mr. MANN of Illinois: Not at all. If so, we could not pass 
a deficiency bill which would wind up with the year. A de- 
ficiency item is an item to be expended during the present fiscal 
year. 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance, what are known as the Sevier 
heirs have a claim 110 years old against this Government 
amounting to over $100,000,000._ Suppose, perchance, they should 
get that claim through the Claims Committee and have it 
passed by Congress authorizing the payment to them of over 
$100,000,000 ; would that come in a deficiency bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If it was not in the original bin 
passed making an appropriation it would be in order on the 
first deficiency, bill, because it was due. As soon as we pass an 
act providing money shall be paid, it is due. It is a deficiency 
item this year; and if not this year, next year. . 
fees BLANTON, The gentleman thinks this is a deficiency 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think there is any doubt 
about it being a deficiency item. I am not interested in it in 
any way. I just noticed it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
Morgan City, La., post office: For completion (site), $1,800. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the 


chairman of the committee about that item. What is it for and 


what are the facts connected with it? 

Mr. GOOD. This is authorized under the act of March 4, 
1913. The authorization for the site was $6,000, Congress has 
already appropriated $4,200, but the Supervising. Architect ad- 
vises the committee that it will require the full amount of the 
authorization to pay for the site which has been selected— 
$6,000—and hence there is a deficiency of $1,800, and the de- 
partment is anxious to complete the transaction, but can not 
complete it with this deficiency existing in the appropriation. 

a 25 CLARK of Florida. This does not exceed the authoriza- 

on . 

Mr. GOOD. No, sir. The amount carried in the bill, together 
with the previous appropriation, is the exact sum authorized. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted the 
matter explained, because it has been determined that we would 
not have any public-building bill at all. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit me, I would like to ask him in regard to the item imme- 
diately following that. It might save time to give us an ex- 
planation of that, too. I refer to the Philadelphia item. 

Mr. GOOD. The Treasury Department has a general appro- 
priation for this year of $800,000 for the repair of buildings. 
The value of the buildings.on which these repairs are made runs 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. It embraces practically all 
the public buildings under the Treasury Department—about 
1,200 in number. That appropriation is alletted, and the usual 
expense of repair can not be made ont of it. It never has been 
a very large appropriation, but it takes care of the normal 
expenditure. The roof to the Mint Building in Philadelphia 
has been on there for some twenty-odd years. It was laid in 
cement in such a way that the slate has commenced to slide, 
and they are constantly stopping up the roof with tar and cement, 
using buckets to catch the water that is coming through the roof 
of the building. They estimated for $25,000, but the committee 
discovered that in that building they also proposed to expend 
$5,000 for pointing up the masonry. We gave them what we 
thought was necessary to put that roof in proper condition, 
because there is a decay going on, and a consequent loss in 
having the moisture coming through the walls; 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Then this does not cover in any way 
an extension? It is purely for repair? 


1920. 


Mr. GOOD. Purely a repair item, that would not be taken 
care of out of the annual appropriation. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand, this is somewhat of a prece- 
dent in deficiency bills. 

Mr. GOOD. No. It has been done every year, practically. 

Mr. GARNER. In other words, then, the lump-sum appro- 
priations Yor taking care of public buildings allocated to the 
Treasury is estimated for the public buildings in that year, and 
in the meantime if the situation arises where an appropria- 
tion should be made for the repair of a particular building, 
and your committee concludes it is in the interest of conserva- 
tion of that building, you will consider the question of put- 
ting it in a deficiency bill? I wanted to get that right, so that 
each Member of Congress would know that he would have the 
right to approach your committee on the subject. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The last deficiency bill, as I recollect it, carried 
an item of $100,000 to repair a part of one of the wings of the 
penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth that had been destroyed by 
fire after the regular appropriation bill had passed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Mint Building: For new roof, $20,000. s 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in order to get a ruling by 
the Chair, I make the point of order. It is not a deficiency and 
is not provided for by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. As explained by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Chair is ready to rule that it is a deficiency and 
in order in this bill. Therefore the Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Craco, having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 10701. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C., to construct a bridge 
across the Waecamaw River at or near Old Dock, county of 
Columbus, N. C.; 

H. R. 8953. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds for tle construction and 
equipment of schools therein, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5348. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill ef the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 9065. An act to amend sections 3, 8, 10, 12, 20, and 21 
of the act approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm 
loan act. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


` The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Relief of contractors: Toward the amount necessary for the payment 
of claims of contractors, etc, arising under the act entitled “An act 
for the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices 
and other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treas 


ing 
Department, and for other ” approved August 25, 1919 
$500,000: Provided, That the — of the Treasury is authorized 
o make partial 

make payment o 


ayments of any claim payable under said act, and to 
any and all and expense (exclusive of profits) 
incurred by a contractor or subcontractor in fulfilling his contract or 
subcontract with the Treasury De in excess of the amount 


“ which such contractor or subcontractor may receive under the terms of 
his contract or subcontract if such loss and expense were, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, due to war conditions. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

Some time ago, under similar law, although involving a great 
deal more money, this House was subjected to a three days’ 
debate on a political resolution that did not get anywhere after 
it was debated for that length of time. It called for no action 
of the House whatever; and I wanted to ask the chairman 
whether or not, after this lump-sum appropriation is spent, are 
we going to have another three days’ debate hereafter on the 
subject of proper expenditure under this act as was done 
under the other one? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not a prophet. I can not tell the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this a deficiency item? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; it is a deficiency item. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is it authorized by law? 

Mr. GOOD. The payment of these subcontractors is author- 
ized by the act approved 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean this amount. With respect to this 

amount that we are attempting to appropriate. 

Mr. GOOD. There is no limit put on the amount. The 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to settle with these 
contractors and pay the loss they sustained because of their 
work on Government contracts made after April 6, 1917, where 
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their loss was due to war conditions. Of course, if it was due 
to bad management, they could not recover. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will make the point of order, Mr. 
5 that it is not a deficiency and is not authorized by 
W. 5 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman confine his point of order to 
the proviso? The other part is clearly not subject to a point 
of order. The proviso is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the whole paragraph is subject to a 
point of order if a part of it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. I concede that it is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order on 
the entire paragraph. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Page 11, after line Insert: 

“Relief of contractors: Toward the amount necessary ian the pay- 
ment of claims of contractors, etc., arising under the act entitled ‘An 
act for the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices 
and other buildings at work under the supervision of the Tr 
5 and for other purposes, approved August 25, 1919, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have overlooked a matter. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, is very much interested in this 
item, and I have an agreement with him to the effect that when 
the item should be reached, if any objection were made to it, I 
would ask that it be passed over until his return. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the matter be passed over without 
prejudice, with the point of order pending, until the return of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No point of order was made against the 
amendment. A 

Mr. GOOD. I know; but the gentleman from Illinois was 
very much interested in the proviso, and so, to keep faith with 
him, I would like to have the matter go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does that include the proviso? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I have asked that it may all go over until 
to-morrow, with the point of order pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. With the point of order reserved? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 


mous consent that the proceedings be vacated so as to leave the 


paragraph in with the proviso and a point of order pending 
until to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


For medical, surgical, and hospital services and ee for war-Tisk 
insurance patients and other beneficiaries of the Pub 


supplies and articles of serviceable property for the use of themselves 
d their families and Marine Co at the same 


patients 
e patient 
money re- 
e materials for 


either by allowin 
to and depositin: the 
ceived to the credit of the appropriation from which 
making the articles were purchased. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Will the chairman of the committee agree to accept an amend- 
ment striking out passenger motor vehicles,” contained in this 
paragraph, in line 11? 

Mr. GOOD. Iam sure that if the gentleman will stop to think 
a moment he will not want to do that. A great many of 
these passenger-carrying vehicles are performing a very neces- 
sary use, such as ambulance services. Others are passenger- 
carrying vehicles that are used by the doctors and officers in the 
service. The other day I was in Chicago, and the doctor in the 
service there took me out to a hospital. He has two or three 


hospitals under his charge, and they are miles apart. He uses 


a machine to go from one to the other. 

Mr. BLANTON. These two new buildings, or, rather, addi- 
tions that have been added to this Public Health Service build- 
ing, right across from the House Office Building—are they part 
of this Public Health Service? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; they are. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman happen to notice those 
two buildings in the course of construction and the great amount 
of money that was absolutely wasted in such building? If this 
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department wastes as much money on passenger vehicles as it 
did on these annexes, we ought to call a halt. 

Mr. GOOD. No; I did not. But as to passenger-carrying 
vehicles that are used in this service, and they have a good many, 
let me say we have authorized the Secretary of War to turn over 
to the hospital service a great many of these passenger-carrying 
vehicles, and they are authorized by law. They are authorized 
to use them, and they are using them at hospitals. I think, to 
some extent, they are very necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much of this $1,000,000 is to relieve the 
influenza situation? 

Mr. GOOD. None. In a general way we have an appropria- 
tion, an epidemic fund of $400,000 that is available for any 
epidemic, including the influenza epidemic. 

Mr. BLANTON. But does not the gentleman think that there 
are certain interests now that are trying to take advantage of 
the present influenza epidemic? | 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, persons who are the beneficiaries of 
the Public Health Service can be treated in the hospitals, even 
though they have influenza. 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance, we have a bill before the 
House, introduced by a Member of Congress, who during this 
day has said that he is against the Constitution—at least, as 
to one provision—to suspend the Volstead Act for three months 
on account of the influenza epidemic, and so with various other 
matters that have no more pertinency. 

Mr. GOOD. So far as the use of automobiles is concerned, 
I am willing to cooperate with the gentleman from Texas to 
prevent the misuse of automobiles in the service; but I think 
that to strike this out might very seriously cripple the hospital 
service, where they have about 7,000 of our discharged soldiers, 
und the doctors are compelled to use automobiles in taking the 
soldiers from one place to another and in visiting the hospitals 
themselves. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
vation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I renew the reservation of the point 
of order on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
renews the reservation of the point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering in 
regard to the proviso. Supposing that hereafter the Public 
‘Health Service officials shall be able to purchase Army and Navy 
supplies on the same basis with the Army and Navy officers, I 
wonder whether, if we do this for the Public Health Service, 
We can refuse to do it for any other service in the Govern- 
ment. For instance, if we make the break and provide for 
other services outside of the military service—and it is a great 
abuse in the military service—is there any limit on what we 
will be asked to do in the way of furnishing all sorts of sup- 
plies at wholesale prices? 

Mr. GOOD. I have here an amendment that I was requested 
to introduce, and I propose to offer it, and it would practically 
add another service—that is, the Coast Guard. The Coast 
Guard have had this privilege during the war, and it has recently 
been taken from them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Coast Guard had this privilege 
while they were in the war. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; while they were under the Secretary of the 
Navy. Now, it does mean a great deal to these men. They 
put in a list of articles which they are able to buy from the 
Army and Navy stores with the price to show the saving. Take, 
for instance, Gillette blades. We go down to the store and buy 
them 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I wish the gentleman would use some 
illustration with which I am familiar. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. I happened to notice that. The cut-rate stores 
sell Gillette blades for 85 cents a dozen. The regular price is $1 
a dozen, but at the Army and Navy stores the price is 30 cents 
a dozen. Now, I have not compared the prices of all these 
articles, but here are men in the Public Health Service who 
were formerly officers in the Army. They were entitled to this 
privilege while they were officers in the Military Establishment. 
They became accustomed to it, and it was a great saving to 
them. Now they are asking for an increase in pay. It seemed 
to us if we could give them some provision of this kind that 
would to some extent reduce their cost of living—and they say 
it will make a very material difference—it might obviate the 
necessity of a general increase all along the line in the pay of 
these officers and employees. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Every officer in the Army wants every 
privilege of pay or otherwise which anyone in the Navy has. 
Everyone in the Navy wants the same thing that anyone in 
the Army has, Every officer in the Coast Guard Service wants 
the same privilege that officers in the Army and Navy have. 


Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the reser- 
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Every officer in the Public Health Service wants the same 
privilege that any of the others have, and if we pass a law re- 
lating to any officers of any one of these services and do not 
pass it as to the others we get requests immediately from the 
heads of the other departments suggesting that their depart- 
ments are being discriminated against. 

Now, nominally we furnish articles to Army and Navy officers 
at 10 per cent above their cost. In fact, we furnish them at 
less than their cost, because they never charge up all the items 
which go to fix the cost. During the war they maintained one 
of the most expensive establishments in one of the most ex- 
pensive localities in this city for the purpose of furnishing a 
chance to Army and Navy officers to buy things at less than 
cost. Well, I sympathize with the Army and the Navy. I also 
sympathize with the clerks in Washington and with the laborers 
in Washington. The Government does not undertake anywhere, 
and it ought not to undertake, to do collective bargaining for 
all of its employees. Under the system of pay that we have 
in the Army and the Navy not a soul on earth knows how much 
an Army or Navy officer gets. They do not know themselves, 
directly or indirectly, and I question the desirability of extend- 
ing this privilege. I do not think it will have anything to do 
with the pay they will ask for. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
reservation of order pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
has reserved a point of order. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the 
3 of the committee a question. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I would like to know whether any 
part of this $4,000,000 is intended to be used to pay doctors 
scattered all over the country, supposed to be looking after 
soldiers. What I have particularly in mind is the fact that in 
West Virginia there are said to be about 40 doctors on the pay 
roll of the public health department, and in the capital of that 
State there are six doctors on the pay roll. Two of them are 
being paid $200 a month and the other four $100 a month. 
They are supposed to be looking after the wounded soldiers, 
and yet it is said there are only five wounded soldiers in that 
city. I desire to know whether any part of this $4,000,000 is 
to be used for paying the salaries of these doctors? 

Mr. GOOD. The $4,000,000 is a lump sum and can be ex- 
pended in any way the service determines the expenditure is 
necessary in the treatment of the beneficiaries of the Public 
Health Service. The case which the gentleman refers to was 
inquired into at the hearings. Dr. Stimson has put in the 
record, which will be found on page 837 of the hearings, and 
extending over several pages, a statement in regard to it. I 
will not read it, but he gives the work that these doctors are 
doing. As the gentleman from West Virginia has stated, there 
are four of these doctors in Charleston, W. Va., who are 
employed in this way. There is no provision that will prevent 
the employment of physicians in other places. I do not know 
how it can well be prevented unless the law with regard to the 
Public Health Service is entirely rewritten defining—and I 
think it ought to be more clearly defined—what the duties of 
the Public Health Service are. I think the Public Health 
Service is extending its power and influence far beyond what 
was the intention of Congress when the act creating the service 
was passed. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does not the gentleman think right now that 
we should have some limitation on the expenditures of the 
$4,000,000? 

Mr. GOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Delaware to write 
the limitation. 

Mr. LAYTON. I am not on the committee. 

Mr. GOOD. But the gentleman is a Member of Congress, and 
an able and very valuable Member. It is an easier thing to 
suggest a limitation than it is to write one without crippling 
the service. Here are 7,000 men, discharged soldiers, who are 
entitled to treatment under the law. Are you going to say that 
they shall not have more than one physician in a State or more 
than one physician in a county? There are counties where they 
do not need any, and possibly there are counties in large centers 
of population, like Cook County, III., or the city of New York, 
where they need a great many. How are you going to make the 
limitation? It is easier to suggest a limitation than it is to 
write it. I have been trying for some time to think of some 
way of limiting the activities of the Public Health Service so 
as not to permit them to do things not authorized by law. The 
only thing that I can think of—and I propose to suggest it to 


Is there any amendment or 
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the Comptroller of the Treasury—is that the accounts be thor- 
oughly itemized, so that no expense can be incurred that is not 
authorized by law until we have the law rewritten. I will say 
to my friend from Delaware that I do not see how the commit- 
tee can limit it without perhaps doing great injury to the 
service. . 

Mr. LAYTON? The situation to-day, then, is, according to 
the gentleman from West Virginia, who states an extreme case, 
that in that place and other places in this country we may have 
doctors on the roll at $200 a month while there is not a single 
patient there. There is not a Member of this House that does 
not want to make ample provision for wounded soldiers. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say that Dr. Stimson makes quite a case 
for Dr. Davis. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Iowa yield to me to make a statement? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. For the purpose of setting 
the House straight in regard to the statement made by the gen- 
tlemun from West Virginia, I want to say that these physicians 
are not all located there for the purpose of looking after 
patients in the local hospital. Dr. Davis is a district super- 
visor, with a district of three or four States, and his duties are 
to examine all applicants under the war-risk act. The state- 
ment was made to the committee that he has examined several 
hundred or more men who are entitled to the benefits of the 
way-risk act. Some men are not entitled to the benefits and 
some are. Dr. Davis is the district supervisor. He has asso- 
ciated with him another doctor. 

Mr. LAYTON. If the gentleman’s statement is correct, I 
withdraw what I have said. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. This is not the case described by the 
gentleman; it is the case of six doctors in Charleston, two 
drawing a salary of $200 a month each and four drawing a sal- 
ary of $100 a month each, with only five wounded soldiers in 
that community. That is the fact about it. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say that Dr. Stimpson gave us this in- 
formation with regard to the work of Dr. Davis. 

Mr. GOQDYKOONTZ, I will say that I wrote the- depart- 
ment asking how many doctors the department had in West 
Virginia, and they sent me a list of 10, and I subsequently 
found they had 40 on the list. That applies to only one State— 
West Virginia. 

Mr. GOOD. I am not willing to defend any unjustifiable act 
of the Public Health Service. In the past I have indulged in 
sone criticisin of this service, and I think it is subject still to 
considerable criticism. I will say, however, that Dr. Stimpson 
made a very good case in regard to this specific physician. He 
said, with reference to Dr. Davis, that the total number of 
cases examined in Dr. Davis's office as past assistant surgeon 
were 203; that the total number of cases treated in the office 
were 22; total number of treatments given to claimants, 63; 
number of cases sent to the hospital for further examination 
and treatment, 49; number of claimants reporting for examina- 
tion, 203; number of claimants authorized to report who have 
not as yet reported, 77. 

That was the work of September 1 to December 26 last. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. But he is talking about the Dr. Davis 
located in Wushington. There are two doctors by the name 
of Davis. 

We are warned from every direction to cut down these terrible 
appropriations, There are lots of good, patriotic doctors in 
West Virginia who would take delight in serving a few wounded 
soldiers without charge. 

Mr. GOOD. Then there was Dr. Dillon. Is Dr. Dillon 
located there? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I am not sure that he is on the list. 

Mr. GOOD. The location of Dr. Davis is given as Charles- 
ton. Dr. Dillon’s location is given as Charleston, Dr. George 
A. McQueen's is given as Charleston, and Dr. Hugh Nicholson's 
is given as Charleston; those are the ones given by Dr. 
Stimpson as coming from Charleston. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. On page 839 the name of 
every physician in the State with his address is given. 

Mr. GOOD. That is what I was reading from. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This is an authorized 
statement from the Public Health Service. If the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontz] has the names of other 
physicians who are on the roll, and whose names do not appear 
on the list, I wish he would give them to us, as it would put 
us in a position to take the matter up with the Public Health 
Service in an intelligent way. In response to a question to 


put in the Recorp the names of the physicians in the State of 
West Virginia and their addresses, he has given them, and 
also the work done by these men in each month, in detail. We 
have an itemized statement here, and if the statement is un- 
true, and the gentleman can show it, I know the House would 
be glad, certainly the members of the committee would be glad, 
to know it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reverting to the argument and state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in re- 
spect to giving authority to the officers of the Public Health 
Service to purchase subsistence supplies and articles from the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps at the same price charged offi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, did a system of that 
kind heretofore exist whereby the members of the Public Health 
Service were entitled to that benefit? : 

Mr. GOOD. No. The gentleman will recall that the act of 
March 3, 1919, very much enlarged the activities of the Public 
Health Service. By that act all of the discharged soldiers were 
turned over for treatment to the Public Health Service, except 
those that are in vocational training, who receive treatment 
there. Those who are sick or wounded and require medical 
aid are cared for by the Public Health Service. Before that the 
service was very small. I have forgotten the number of em- 
ployees they now have, but my recollection is that something 
over 6,000 persons are employed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is not that rather an argument against 
the inauguration of this benefit to them? 

Mr. GOOD. I think not. A good many of these doctors were 
officers in the Army. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will permit me, the gen- 
tleman by his course now is certainly inviting a further increase 
of this. He has announced that he has another amendment 
to give this benefit to the members of the Coast Guard Serv- 
ice. I do not see how in equity and good conscience we can 
bestow this benefit on these two classes and then oppose bestow- 
ing it on every Government employee in the United States. I 
do not see how the gentleman can argue against extending it 
still further to other classes, if he is going to arbitrarily bestow 
it on the oflicers of the Public Health Service. 


Mr. GOOD. I was impressed with the argument that here 
are a great number of officers who were in the Army for more 
than a year, some of them for more than-two years, who had 
had the benefits under the law and were permitted to go to the 
Army stores and purchase articles practically at cost. The 
Coast Guard Service during the war was under the Navy, and 
the officers and men in that service were entitled to go to the 
Navy stores and buy all their necessaries. All at once they 
are turned back, without changing their salaries, and they are 
deprived of the benefits that they enjoyed before. My position 
has been that if the officers of the Army and Navy are entitled 
to this benefit, then there can be no reason why the officers and 
men in the Public Health Service and the Coast Guard Service 
are not entitled to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. GOOD. Les. f 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not know how many hundred thousand 
officers there were in the Army during the war, but there were 
about 4,600,000 men in the Army and Navy. Nearly all of these 
men have been turned back to civil life. They have been turned 
back adrift. A good many of them have employment and a good 
many have not. None of those men will be entitled to the 
privileges afforded under the provisions of the bill or the amend- 
ment that is proposed. There is quite as much reason why 
that privilege, which they had while in the Army, should be 
extended now that they are in civil life as there is that it 
should be extended to these men who were on the pay roll and 
who have left the Army. The other men are not on the pay 
roll at all and may not be on anybody's pay roll. Simply 
because they are now out of the Army, adrift,and are not cared 
for in the Government service, being paid out of the Treasury, 
they must not be considered, while it is argued that men who are 
on the pay roll but who are also out of the Army are entitled 
to this privilege. I think it can not be justified unless you 
extend it to every man who has ever at any time under any cir- 
cumstances worn the uniform. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. > 

Mr. MILLER Are wounded soldiers under the treatment of 
the Public Health Service accorded this privilege? 

Mr. GOOD. No; because they are not the beneficiaries of the 
Public Health Service until after they are discharged, and a dis- 
charged soldier is not entitled to this privilege. 
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Mr. MILLER. Then a wounded soldier under the treatment 
of this same Public Health Service is not afforded this privi- 
lege, nor are the men in the Public Health Service afforded the 
privilege, as the men in the Army and Navy are, and this pro- 
vision limits it exclusively to officers and their families. Does 
the gentleman think that is right? Why not give it to the men? 

Mr. GOOD. Most of the employees are officers. They are 
commissioned, I think. 

Mr. MILLER. But there are nurses by the hundreds and by 
the thousand, both men and women. Under what rule does the 
gentleman distinguish the men in the Public Health Service 
who are not entitled to this privilege from the men in the Army 
and the Navy who are? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman now is arguing for still further 
increase? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not arguing either way. 
the chairman on what rule he bases this. 

Mr. GOOD I do not know whether the system is good or bad. 

Mr. MILLER. I think the whole system is bad. 

Mr. GOOD. If it is bad, the whole thing ought to be re- 
pealed; and perhaps if we put enough on it it will force its 
repeal. If it is good for one service that enjoys its privilege, 
why not extend the privilege to similar classes? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 
regular order. ; 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the first proviso in the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, This is clearly subject to the point of 
order, the word “ hereafter” making it permanent law. The 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in 
line 18, by striking out the word “ further.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 18, after the word “Provided,” strike out the word 
“ further.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to continue in effect the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for 
discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” approved 
March 3, 1919, $500,000, to be expended at the following hospitals and 
in not to exceed the following amounts, respectively: Alexandria, La., 
$25,000; Deming, N. Mex., $20,000; Houston, Tex., $10,000: br hy BA 
Md., $75,000; Greenville, S. C., $75,000; cara May, N. J., $10,000; 
Hoboken Pa., $10,000; Dansville, N, Y., $10,000; St. Louis, Mo., 
$5,000; New Haven, Conn., $25,000; West Roxbury, Mass., $50,000; 
110600 Mont., $100,000; Boise, Idaho, $75,000; East Norfolk, Mass., 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 24, after the figures “ $10,000," insert: “Provided fur- 
ther, That the sum of $20,000 of the appropriation of $150,000 con- 
tained in section 6 of the above-named act is made available for such 
repair work and remodeling as may be necessary to adapt the hospital 
at Corpus Christi, Tex., to the needs of the Public Health Service.” 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
shall offer a brief word of explanation of this amendment. In 
the act of March 8, 1919, $150,000 was appropriated for the pur- 
chase of a public-health hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex. While 
the matter of its purchase was pending and the question of title 
was being examined, and before title passed, a storm occurred 
at Corpus Christi, on the 14th of September, 1919, and damaged 
this property to a considerable extent. Subsequently the title 
was approved and the money was paid over, the Treasury De- 
partment deducting $20,000 from the purchase price paid to the 
owners for the purpose of making certain necessary repairs to 
put the hospital back in its original condition, upon the theory 
that the Government was not responsible fer an act of God which 
caused the damage. By a mistake, the request of the Treasury 
Department for the use and authorization of the $20,000 went 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and did not 
reach this committee in time. The purpose of this amendment 
is to authorize the use of $20,000 already appropriated to make 
the hospital serviceable for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, and I will say to the committee that I have discussed the 

matter with the chairman of the committee [Mr. Goon] and the 
gentleman who had charge on this side, and that the amendment 
is acceptable to them. 

Mr. GOOD. The matter was pending, as I understand it, be- 
fore the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—— 

Mr. BEE. By mistake. 


I am asking 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. GOOD. And I agree with the gentleman that the money 
ought to be made available to repair this hospital, otherwise the 
hospital purchased at Government expense can not be used, ; 

Mr. BEE. And I will say it is standing there idle and with- 
out any use whatever, and with this expenditure it becomes 
available and will be used as soon as repaired from the injury 
due to the storm, ‘ 

' Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. The point of order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN, The reservation of the point of order 
comes too late. The amendment has been debated. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is too late to make the point of order. 
Does the gentleman wish to discuss the amendment? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Texas said that this proposed ap- 
propriation was pending before the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds—— 

Mr. BEE. By an error. I will say, if the gentleman will 
permit, the Secretary of the Treasury wrote a letter to the 
Speaker of the House explaining the situation in reference to 
this hospital, and by some error that communication instead 
of going to the committee of the gentleman from Iowa went to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, where it had 
no business and which had nothing to do with it, and that is 
the reason it is not in the bill and it is now necessary to put 
it in as an amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, I will say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
objection that I was about to make is that the appropriation is 
not or has not appeared before the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. I do not see the chairman of the com- 
mittee here or any other member of the committee so far as I 
can observe, and I felt it my duty to the committee and the 
House to state that the proposal has not been submitted to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. The communica- 
tion may have gone to the chairman of the committee. I will 
not attempt to gainsay that, but it does seem to me, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, that in view of the fact that we have ap- 
propriated $150,000 for this hospital at Corpus Christi, we 
ought not now at a moment’s notice to ask the House to agree 
to another expenditure of $20, 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BEE. The gentleman is absolutely in error in this mat- 
ter. We are not asking to appropriate any additional sum; 
$150,000 was appropriated for the purchase of this property, and 
before the title passed the storm came on and damaged the prop- 
erty, and the Treasury Department required the owners of the 
property, before they paid the money over to permit them to 
deduct $20,000 from the purchase price in order that the Goy- 
ernment might put the property back in condition. There is not 
a cent asked for more than the $150,000. It does not ask an- 
other additional amount whatever; it simply authorizes the use 
of the money already appropriated. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We have already appropriated $150,000. I 
will ask the gentleman if he does not think the Treasury of the 
United States is empowered under the terms of the original 
appropriation to make the outlay of $150,000? That is, the gen- 
tleman from Texas says that $130,000 has been paid for the 
property and that there is $20,000 in the Treasury unexpended, 
Now, the Treasury Department already has the authority to 
expend $150,000, and it does not seem to me it is necessary for 
any further extension of authority. 

Mr. BEE. If the gentleman will permit, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral writes to the Secretary of the Treasury and calls his atten- 
tion to this fact, as follows: 5 

Pursuant to the authority granted, an agreement for the sale and 
purchase of General Hospital No. 15, at Corpus Christi, Tex., was 
entered into, but pending consummation thereof the property was dam- 
aged by a storm. Thereafter the price was reduced: to $120,000, and 
the 1 property is now being transferred to the Treasury Department, It 
is therefore essential that the difference of $20,000 between the pur- 
chase price and the amount appropriated be made available for repairs 
to the hospital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for an extension of one 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEE. I do not know, I will say to the gentleman from 
New York, any other way to reach this subjeet except the way 
it has been done, unless you are willing to let this hospital 
stand there idle, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 


\ mittee his information concerning that. One hundred and fifty 
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thousand dollars is appropriated for this Corpus Christi Hospi- 
tal. Before it has been taken over it is damaged by storm. 

Mr. GOOD. One hundred and twenty thousand dollars has 
already been paid to the owner. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We already have appropriated and money 
is on hand to pay for the repairs. Do you consider any fur- 
ther appropriation necessary? 

Mr. GOOD. The $150,000 was only available for the pur- 
chase of the building. Instead of purchasing a building, if, 
after it had been injured by the storm, the department had said 
to the owners, “ Repair the building and we will pay $140,000,” 
they would have been authorized to pay the $140,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BEE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes in further debate on the 
Speedway Hospital in Chicago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After apause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to get the attention of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] if possible, because in the debate that we had with ref- 
erence to the general hospital situation, and particularly with 
reference to the Speedway Hospital on last Tuesday, the debate 
appearing on page 2125 of the Recorp, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] stated, referring to me: 

If the gentleman will put his hand on the contractor and he will si 
a contract without the provisions such as I have stated, requirin e 


133 of money outside the limit of cost, the contract can be signed 
n an hour. > 2 


And the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KircHinx] made 
practically the same statement, also on page 2125 of the RECORD, 
when he said: 


The Secretary will sign if the contractor will sign the contract for the 
amount provided in the act. 2 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I never saw the contractor before in my 
life. But I went over the record pretty carefully, and I put 
it up to him to sign this contract presented to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sign, and he was willing to do that. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcu1n] and the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] invited me to get this 
contractor to sign, and they said they would get the Secretary 
of the Treasury to do so, and now I have the original contract 
here signed by the Shank Contracting Co., and I ask unanimous 
consent to insert it in the Rxconn before I send it to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, who, I hope, will take it down to the 
Secretary and get him to either sign it or refuse to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to insert the contract referred to in the 
Rxconp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

_ The matter referred to is as follows: 


These articles of agreement entered into this 29th day of January, 
1920, by and between the United States of America, by Carter Glass, 
Secretary of the Treasury (hereinafter called contracting officer), . . 
of the first part, and the Shank Co. (a corporation organized and doing 
business under the laws of the State of Illinois), of Chicago, Cook 
County, III., represented by George H. Shank, its pendent (hereinafter 
called owner), party of the second part, witnesseth : 

Conveyance of lands: The owner does hereby agree, in consideration 
of the payments hereinafter provided to be made by the United States 
of America, to conyey or cause to be conveyed to the United States of 
Ameri upon the execution of this agreement by warranty deed, the 
title in fee simply, free and clear of all liens and incumbrances, in and 
to the following-described lands, tenements, and heriditaments located in 
the county of Cook, State of Illinois, bounded on the north betwen 
Street, on the south by Twenty-second Street, on the east by First Ave- 
nue, and on the west by Ninth Avenue, described as follows: 

The west 4 of section 23 in township 39 north of range 12 east of 
the third princi meridian, except that part thereof conveyed to the 
Illinois Central ilroad Co. for a right of way Pr deed recorded in the 
recorder’s office of Cook County, III., as document No. 874485, said tract 
of land consisting of 320 acres, more or less. 

The owner shall furnish to the United States of America an owner's 

ranty policy issued by the Chicago Title & Trust Co., of Chicago, III., 
n the sum of $300,000, guaranteeing the unincumbered fee simply title 
to on real estate and a complete merchantable abstract of title to said 
premises. 

Construction of buildings: 2. The owner does hereby further agree to 
furnish all the labor, materials, tools, machinery and equipment, and 
to do all thin 8 for the construction and completion upon 
said site of a four-story fireproof hospital building, a fireproof admin- 
istration building, a laundry building, a power house, a kitchen, a re- 
ceiving ward, and communicating corridors in accordance with the plans, 
8 and . ppg which are to meet the general requirements 
of the Surgeon neral of the United States Public Health Service and 
ure to be completed in the manner next hereinafter set forth. The con- 
struction of said buildings shall be subject in 3 to the super- 
vision, direction, and inspection of the contracting officer and shall 
commence upon the day of the date hereof; and in consideration of the 
premises the owner does hereby agree to complete and deliver over to 
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the contracting officer all of said buildings and structures in accord- 
ance with said plans, drawings, and specifications within 100 days after 
the date hereof (Sundays and holidays excluded). The contractin 
officer may from time to time accept and use any portion of the build- 
ings or structures which may in his opinion be completed, but such 
8 and use of portions of said buildings and structures shall 
not construed to be a final acceptance of the buildings and structures 
under this contract: Provided, That in the event the taking possession 
of ony portion of the buildings or structures prior to final completion 
shall increase the cost of the construction to the owner the constructing 
officer will reimburse the owner for such additional cost. 

For lack of time, said plans and specifications for the construction 
of the foregoing buildings and structures are not as full and detailed 
as they ought to be for working plans and specifications, but notwith- 
standing the fact, the contracting officer has directed the owner to begin 
immediately the work of construction, and in compliance with such 
direction, the owner agrees to begin the work of construction imme- 
diately under the terms of this contract without awaiting the final com- 
pletion of said plans and specifications, and the contracting officer agrees 
to employ, at his own expense, an architect skilled in hospital construc- 
tion, to complete said plans and ifications with all reasonable dis- 
patch and to the satisfaction of the contracting officer. The comple- 
tion of said plans and specifications by said architect shall not, except 
as herein otherwise provided, involve or include any material changes 
and alterations in or additions to the plan or design of said buildings 
and structures; or the kind, quality, character, or cost of the materials 
which enter into the construction of the same, as such plan, design, and 
materials appear upon said uncompleted plans and specifications which 
aye been delivered to the contracting officer and are now in his pos- 
session. 

All material entering into the construction of said buildings shail be 
first class and all work required shall be done in a and workman- 
like manner to the satisfaction of the contracting officer. 

Right of owner to remove materials: 3. It is understood and agreed 
that in the construction of said buildings the owner shall have the 
right to use without cost or charge to the Government (except as a 
part of the contract price) all suitable structures and materials now a 

rt of said premises, but which have been reserved to the grantor in the 

eed of conveyance conveying said real estate hereinbefore mentioned, 
except the sewer mem water mains and water pyeteni; metal garages, 
small hospital building, roadways, and outside fence; but the owner 
shall have the right to use so much or such parts of said seven excepted 
items as it may find necessary in the construction of said buildings. 
In so far as may be possible without interference with or obstruction of 
the use of the hospital plant by the Government, the owner shall remove 
those portions of said structures and materials so reserved in said deed 
of conveyance as shall not be used in the construction of said buildings, 
and shall clear the said premises of all débris and waste materials. 

Additional work: 4. The contracting officer may from time to time by 
written instructions or drawings issued to the owner make changes in 
the said plans, drawings, and ifications, or may require additional 
work hereunder, and the provisions of this contract shall apply to all 
such changes, modifications, and additions with the kame effect as if 
they were embodied in the original plans, drawings, and specifications, 
and the owner shall comply with all such instructions and changes; 
but if such changes, modifications, and additions involve extra labor and 
material, then the actual cost of such additional labor or material 
occasioned by such changes, together with a sum equal to 7 er cent 
thereof, shall be added to the contract price and shall be paid by the 
Government to the owner (except as hereafter in this clause is other- 
wise provided). In such event the time for the completion of this 
contract shall be extended to cover any delay in the completion of said 
buildings occasioned by such changes, modifications, or additions to 
said plans, drawings, and specifications. 

It is the intention of the parties to this contract that the owner shall 
construct and deliver said buildings and structures so that the same 
when so constructed and delivered shall constitute as a whole a practi- 
cal working hospital; therefore it is agreed that if any changes and 
modifications in or additions to said plans, drawings, and specifications 
shall be fairly and reasonably necessary in order to make said hospital 
in all its parts a substantially practical working hospital, then the same 
shall be made upon the written order of the contracting officer, and no 
allowances shall accrue or be a to the owner under any provision of 
this clause on account of additional labor or materials occasioned hy 
such last-described changes in or additions to said plans, drawings, and 
specifications, other than the amount of the contract price hereinafter 
named ; but all the usual furnishings, supplies, and equipment required 
in the hospital and other buildings shal! be supplied and installed by the 
Government. 

Title to buildings: 5. The title to all buildings completed or in the 
course of construction shall be in the United States. 

Delays, etc.: 6. The owner shall not be held responsible for or be 
deemed to be in default hereunder by reason of delays in the perform- 
ance of this contract caused by strikes, fires, explosions, riots, trans- 
portation delays, acts of God, or other causes beyond the control and 
without the fault of the owner, including delays caused to the owner 
by the direct act or failure to act of the contracting officer, and the 
owner's time for performance of this contract shall be hereby extended 
to cover the delay in performance so caused to the owner, provided that 
the owner shall have immediately and fully notified the contracting 
officer of any such cause of delay and shall have used its best efforts 
promptly to remove the same and to obviate the effects thereof, and 
prova further that such delay shall not have been due to the owner's 

ailure to comply with any of the provisions of this contract. The 
owner shall proceed with the performance of this contract as soon as 
and to the extent that any such cause of delay shall have been removed. 
The one officer, however, except in the case of delays caused to 
the owner by the direct act or failure to act of the United States, shall 
have the right, by giving written notice to the owner, to terminate in 
whole or in part the performance of the work which has been so delayed, 
in which event the United States shall make payments to and protect 
the owner in such an amount as in the opinion of the contracting officer 
will 9 reimburse the owner. If the owner be dissatisfied with 
the allowance made under the provisions of this clause it may have 
recourse to the appeal provided for in clause 19 hereof. The contracting 
officer shall, if such right to terminate said work in whole or in part 
be exercised by the contracting officer pror to completion, have the 
Hon pe to use any or all of the machinery, tools, equipment, and materials 
onging to the owner at the site to complete such work upon payment 
for such materials and of a reasonable rental for such machinery, tools, 
and GN ager and of all damages to such machinery, tools, and cquip- 
ment while so used by the contracting officer. 


- 
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in advance in the sum of $500 for each and ev of the first 15 calen- 


the ä officer is responsible, liquidated damages for such excess 
time shall be char: 


Provided further, That “ar! extension allowed to the said owner by 
the contracting officer for 


expenses for in tion, intendence, and necessary traveling ex- 
penses for any delay caused by the said owner prior to such extension. 

Completion and operation of heating gent . The owner shall com- 
plete the installation of the heating plant and radiation so that the same 
will be ready for use at least three weeks before the entire work under 
this agreement shall be finished ; and the Government shall take over said 
heating plant and said radiation when 80 completed, and at its own 
expense Furnish all necessary fuel and proper maintenance, and shall 
operate said heating plant and radiation so as to deliver sufficient heat 
throughout the whole system in order that the walls may be more thor- 
oughly dried ont to receive the decoration called for by the specifications. 

nereased cost of labor and materials: 9. It is understood that the 
contract price hereof is based er well-established union scales of 
wages for labor as of August 26, 1918, and upon the prices for materials 
Which the owner agrees to advise the contracting officer of through the 
delivery to his Represetitattye upon the ground, within 15 days from 
the date hereof, of a complete schedule of all materials to be used in 
the construction of said buildings and structures and the price at which 
the same are contracted for, together with such other data as the con- 
tracting officer may require in connection therewith at the time, and 
the delivery of such schedules shall be of the essence of the agreement 
relating to said materials contained in this clause. Should the owner 
during the course of the construction of said buildings and structures 
be required by any increase in such union wage scales or in the market 
price of such materials to apena more — oE the completion of 
said buildings and structures n ihat upon which its present contract 

rice is based, then it shall first notify the contracting officer of such 
Fact and, upon 24 hours’ notice to the owner, the contracting officer may 
from time to time elect to furnish and furnish such materials to the 
owner in quantities provided for in the plans and cations, in 
which event there shall be deducted by the contracting officer from the 
contract price hereof a sum equal to the total value of any such mate- 
Tials so farnished to the owner based upon the prices set forth in said 
schedule. In the event the contracting officer does not within 24 hours 
after the receipt of such notice of increased cost of materials elect to 
furnish and within a reasonable time furnish the same, then the owner 
shall proceed to purchase such necessary materials, and the amount cf 
such increase so required to be d by the owner shall be reimbursed 
to the owner by the Government addition to the contract price herein 
named. All 8 made by the owner 2 the purchase of mate- 
rials so required the construction of said buildings and structures 
at prices less than those appearing in the schedule shall be credited 
upon the contract price hereof, and the contracting oflicer shall deduct 
from any sums due the owner an amount equal to all such savings. 
After approval by the contracting officer of increases in wages to laborers 
the owner shall be reimbursed in the amount necessarily paid by it on 
account of increased wages. In case e ee I arise here- 
under as to the amount of such increase the cost of labor or of mate- 
rials, then such amount, If any, shall be determined by the contracting 
officer. The owner shall not, however, make ay departure from the 
standard rate of wages pipe | paid in that locality without the or 
consent of the contracting officer and shall not attempt to secure labor 
at the expense of other Government work. . 

Payments by Government: 10. In consideration of the foregoing the 
United States shall and will pay to the owner the sum of 33.000 000, 
which amount the owner hereby agrees to accept in full payment of the 
entire purchase price of the above-described real estate and of the cost 
of construction and completion of the buildings hereinbefore mentioned 
except as herein otherwise provided, as follows: 

(a) One million four hundred thousand dollars of said amount to 
be paid upon the signing of this agreement and the execution and de- 
livery by the owner of the 2 deed and the delivery of the abstract 
and title insurance policy, specified in section 1 of this contract, convey- 
ing and insuring the fee simple title to said above-described real estate. 

(b). The remainder of said sum of $3,000,000, to wit, $1,600,000, to be 
yeg on the ist and 15th days of each succeeding month to the owner 

n installments of approximately 90 per cent of the value of the work 
executed subsequent to the conclusion of this contract and actually pee 
in pisos to the satisfaction of the contracting officer from time to 

as the work eg fewer tua said yalue to be ascertained by the contract- 
ing officer, and appro tely 10 per cent thereof will be re ed until 
the completion of the entire work and the approval and a tance of 
the same by the party of the first part, which amount shall be forfeited 
by the said party of the second part in the event of the nonfulfillment 
of this contract, it being expressly covenanted and agreed that said for- 


> pa 
owner until e part of the work to the point of advancemen 
on account af which D: 3 be f 8388 


7 ided further, however, That 
n accordance with plans and specifications transmitted to the owner 
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from the owner to the contracting officer, and, that the owner will fur- 
ce elevators not shown in any specification, but which 


shal not directly or indirectly employ Bay person undergoing sentence 

ve been im PY a court 

isdiction, 

nor permit of such employment by rg parson furnishing labor or mate- 
s 


Contract not assignable: 13. Neither this contract nor any interest 
therein shall be transferred by the owner to any other party. except to 
the extent permitted by section 3477, United States Revised Statutes. 

Subcontracts assignable to Government: 14. The owner shall not enter 
into “iu contract or subcontract in contemplation of or in connection 
with this contract without the prior ORY of the contracting officer. 
Every contract and subcontract made by the owner in contemplation of 
or in connection with the performances of this contract shall state that 
it relates to this contract and shall contain a provision that its unper- 
formed portion may be assigned at any time by the owner to the United 
States or its nominee, at the request of the contracting officer. In the 
event the contracting officer shall request the 1 to the Govern- 
ment of any such contract or subcontract, and the owner shall fail or 
refuse to immediately assign the same, then and in that event this clause 
shall operate as an assignment of all of the unfulfilled interest of the 
owner in such contract or subcontract, but the Government shall not by 
such an assignment assume any obligation of the owner under such con- 
tract or subcontract other than that portion thereof fairly represented 
by such unfulfilled pertion of the contract or subcontract. 

Covenant against contingent fees: 15. The owner expressly warrants 
that it has employed no third person to solicit or obtain this contract in 
its behalf, or to cause or procure the same to be obtained upon com- 
pensation in any xay contingent, in whole or in part, upon such pro- 
curement; and that it has not paid, or promised, or to pay, to 
any third person, in consideration of such procurement, or in compensa- 
tion for services in connection therewith, any brokerage, commission, or 
perom aae upon the amount receivable by it hereunder; and that it 

s not, in estimating the contract price or compensation demanded by 
it, included any sum by reason of any such brokerage, commission, or 
percentage; and that moneys payable to it hereunder are free from 
obligation to any other person for services rendered, or supposed to have 
been rendered, in the procurement of this contract. The owner further 
agrees that any breach of this warranty shall constitute adequate cause 
for the annulment of this contract by the United States, and that the 
United States may retain to its own use from any sums due or to become 
due hereunder an amount equal to any brokerage, commission, or per- 
centage so pe or agreed to be paid. 

Bond: 16. The owner shall prior to commencing the said work fur- 
nish a bond, with sureties satisfactory to the contrac officer, in the 
sum of $1, ,000, conditioned upon the full and faithful performance 
of all the terms, conditions, and provisions of this contract, and upon 
the prompt payment of all bills for labor, materials, or other. service 
furnished to the owner. 

Members of Congress not to benefit: 17. No Member of or Delegate to 
Congress, or Resident Commissioner, is, or shall be, admitted to any 
share or part of this contract, or to any benefit that may arise herefrom, 
but, under the provisions of section 116 of the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1909 (35 Stats. 1109), this stipulation shall not extend, or 
be construed to extend, to any contract made with an incorporated com- 
pany for its general t. 

Substitution of materials: 18. In the performance of this contract the 
Government agrees to render all assistance possible in the procurement 
of materials and delivery of the same at the site of the work that it rea- 
sonably can; and if the owner is unable to purchase or to procure im- 
mediate delivery of any of the materials Specified in said plane and speci- 
fications and wishes to substitute for such material other material of 
substantially the same general kind and quality, prompt request shall be 
made upon the constructing officer representing the contracting officer 
upon the premises for permission to make such substitution; and in the 


event the constructing officer shall determine that such substitution can 


be made without detriment to the interest of the Government under this 
‘agreement, such substitution shall be allowed. The determination of 
such constructing officer be made within three days after such 


nest, 5 
ve Pettlement of disputes: 19. This contract shall be interpreted as a 
whole and the intent of the whole instrument, rather than the interpre- 
tation of any special clause, shall goyern. If any doubts or disputes 
shall arise as to the meaning or interpretation of anything In this con- 
tract, the written decision of the contracting officer shal 
however, the owner shall feel aggrieved by the decision of that officer, 
it shall have the right to submit the same to the Secretary of War, whose 
decision shall be final and binding upon both parties hereto. t 

Contract binding on successors : 20. This contract shall bind and inure 
to the owner and fts successors. It is understood and agreed that wher- 
ever the words “ contracting officer" are used herein, the same shall be 
construed te include his successor in office, any other person to whom the 
duties of the contracting officer may be a ed by the Secretary of War, 
and any duly appointed representative of the contracting officer. 

Witness the nants of the parties hereto the day and year first above 
written, all in triplicate. $ 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

. Contracting Officer. 


y 
re Suank Co., ; 
Gronce H. SHANK, President. 

I hereby certify that I have satisfied m of the 8 ot the 
person signing the contractor's name to this agreement to bind it in the 
matter, and I have waived the filing of evidence of such authority, as 
permitted so to do by the Army Regulations. 


— 
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I do solemnly swear that the foregoing is an exact copy of a con- 
tract made by me personally with the contractor named as owner 
above; that I made the same fairly without any benefit or advantage 
to myself or allowing any such benefit or advantage corruptly to the 
said contractor or any other person; and that the papers accompany- 
ing include all those relating to the said contract as required by the 
statute in such case made and provided. 


I certify that the award of the foregoing contract was made to the 
lowest responsible bidder for the best an 
services on proposals received. That owing to the peculiar nature of 
said contract and the special authority of the Secretary of War there- 
for, no other or competing contractors were notificd and considered in 
connection with said contract. 

The work contracted for being an emergency requirement, no ad- 
vertisement for bids was published in newspapers by order of the 
Secretary of War, General Orders, No. 49, dated April 28, 1917. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Before I proceed further 
in the debate I want to correct one statement in the RECORD, 
On page 2125 the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] 
said: 

The Secretary of the Treasury has explained this thing to me as I 
have stated, and I know he tells the truth, 

I am reported as having said: 

I do not think he does. 

I had no desire of saying the Secretary of the Treasury was 
not telling the truth. My remarks referred to his explanation. 
I ask unanimous consent that the permanent Recorp read: 


I do not think he explains. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the correction asked 
by the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
the committee ordering that to be done, but the committee has 
no jurisdiction over the permanent RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It will be in the RECORD 
in my remarks anyway, so the Secretary of the Treasury will 
know that I have not accused him of prevaricating. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman, as a matter of fact, 
will go to the reporters and give them whatever memorandum 
he wants, it will be put in the permanent Recorp at his sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I know the gentleman is 
going to say there is some change in this contract in that it will 
cost more money than the $3,000,000. I want to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the contract which the Secretary seems to 
want to sign, as explained to me the other day by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, has this provision in it: 

It is further covenanted and agreed that no claim for compensation 
for any extra materials or work is to be made or allowed, unless the 
same be specifically agreed upon in wrens or directed in writing by 
the party of the first part; and that no addition to, omission from, or 
changes in the work or material herein specifically provided for shall 
make void or affect the other provisions or covenants of this contract, 
but the difference in the cost thereby occasioned, as the case may be, 
shall be added to or deducted from the amount of the contract. 

In other words, the Secretary of the Treasury, in submitting 
the contract that he wants to sign, has a provision in there 
that could very easily make this Speedway Hospital cost a great 
deal more than the provisions in the contract which I am going 
to hand to the gentleman from South Carolina. } 

Mr. BLANTON. That clause is in every Government build- 
ing contract. 

i Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. It is conceded 
that it is. But if the Secretary of the Treasury would be con- 
sistent, then he would eliminate it from this contract. 

I desire to take no more time. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Who drew the contract? 
Did the gentleman draw the contract? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I did not. It was drawn 
either by the Shank Co, or their attorneys. I have no intention 
of drawing contracts for the Secretary of the Treasury or any 
contractor. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Do you say it provides for 
any expense over $3,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not the one I submit to 
you to-day, but the one that was submitted to the Shank Co. by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And the Shank Co. objected 
to a contract that allowed them to receive more than $3,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. They want a contract that 
is fair to the Government, because, as I told the gentleman at 
that time, Mr. Hines is trying to give the Government a million 
dollars. Mr. Shank is not taking a dollar profit from the Gov- 
ernment. They have put their shoulder to the wheel, and they 
are good sports, and they are willing to go through with it. 


most suitable articles or j|- 


Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I think all these 
contracts were drawn in the office of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman _yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds of the House the contract then pre- 
sented, ready to be signed by the contractors, was based upon 
the specifications that were drawn by the Public Health Service 
itself, and the contractors stated they were ready to sign, but 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service refused to 
assent to that unless Congress would give $2,500,000 more to put 
up other buildings, 26, I think, in all, one costing $50,000 for 
animals for inspection purposes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota, Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As to the hearings had before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, I doubt if the gentle- 
man from Nebraska has seen them. Will he cite where that 
state of facts exists? I submit to the gentleman from Nebraska 
that he is mistaken in saying that at any Government hearing 
such a contract was presented; not after the act of December 
24, 1919, or after the act of March 3, 1919; not one. But every 
contract which this contractor says he desires the Treasury to 
sign contained a proviso that if, after October, wages and ma- 
terials went up, they would have the right to go into the Court 
of Clainis in excess of $3,000,000. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury refused to sign that, saying that he had no authority for it 
at all; that it was in plain violation of the statute; and that he 
could not sign it; and not until right this minute, unless that 
contract does it, has a contract provided for that. That con- 
tract is outside of the statute. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will say to the gentleman 
that if this contract has not a joker in it providing for the pay- 
ment of 1 cent over the $3,000,000 it will be signed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have a minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not seen that contract that the gentle- 
man from South Dakota has; he has got it in his hand; but I 
think when I read it I shall find some place in it where it makes 
a liability on the part of the Government for more than $3,000,- 
000, in complying with the statute of October 23 or July 11. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not know what the 


gentleman from North Carolina will find in it, but I am sure that 


the Secretary of the Treasury will find in it what will provide 
for the soldiers the facilities which the law requires. 

This law, passed on March 3, 1919, was passed when the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] was in the chair and 
the Democrats were in control of the House. This contract was 
passed upon by the special Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Senate when the Democrats were in control. It 
was passed upon by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, of which Senators Reep, Hard- 
wick, BECKHAM, TRAMMELL, LENROOT, and France were mem- 
bers, and they put the amendment into that bill which said that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should sign this contract. It has 
been a matter that has been passed upon by some of the leading 
Democratic lawyers of the United States and some of the Re- 
publican lawyers. But the Secretary of the Treasury, I repeat, 
will not sign this contract because of some personal feeling that 
he has, or because of that of some person connected with him, 
toward Mr. Hines, the man who is trying to give this million- 
dollar hospital to the Government. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, the fact is 
that the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] never 
has exactly understood this proposition. When he says that the 
act of March 3, 1919; passed when the Democrats controlled 
this House, directed the Secretary of the Treasury in a man- 
datory way to sign this contract, he has been misinformed and 
has not read the act. The fact is that under that law the See- 
retary was not only not bound to sign this contract, but had 
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the right to spend this money in the construction of another 
hospital building without taking over the Shank contract at 
all; and it was thought by the Secretary of the Treasury at one 
time that the wise thing for him to do would be to build another 
hospital in the city of Chicago on a site owned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. While that matter was being con- 
sidered by the Secretary of the Treasury, and when it was 
thought that he might do that, a deficiency bill went over to 
the Senate toward the close of that session. Fearing that the 
Secretary would not sign the contract with Shank, the Senate 
inserted a provision requiring him to sign that contract, pro- 
vided it could be made to suit the needs of the Public Health 
Service. 

Upon the enactment of that law the Secretary submitted 
the matter to the Public Health Service in order to ascertain 
their needs. After it had been returned by them it was then 
submitted to the Supervising Architect for a report as to how 
much a building such as was required by the Public Health 
Service would cost. When the report came from the Super- 
vising Architect, it was estimated by that official that it would 
cost, as I remember, $2,500,000 more. It was then argued that 
the reason for the additional cost was because the Public 
Health Service intended to add additional buildings; and there- 
fore, in the subsequent legislation of December 24, the date 
when the last act was signed, it was required that the contract 
should be completed within the amount appropriated, $3,000,- 
000; and gentlemen on this floor told me, in response to my 
questions, that it was their belief that it could be done for 
$3,000,000 and would be done for $3,000,000. More than one 
gentleman said that. The Secretary of the Treasury pro- 
ceeded, in accordance with that law, to offer to sign a contract 
with the Shank Co. not exceeding $3,000,000. 

A conference was held at the Treasury. This matter was 
brought to my attention yesterday after the matter was brought 
up in the House by the gentleman from South Dakota on the 
day previous. The Secretary of the Treasury has submitted 
this memorandum of a conversation that took place between 
Mr. Bennet and Mr. Wetmore, representing the contractor, on 
January 15; and in response to the request of Mr. Wetmore 
as to whether he would sign a contract not to exceed the lump 
sum authorized by Congress, Mr. Bennet answered in the nega- 
tive. 

The representative of the contractor said that there should 
be a provision in the contract that he should receive over and 
above the $3,000,000 a sum representing the increased cost of 
labor and material over and above what labor and material cost 
in October, 1919, the date of the last specification submitted to 
him. The Secretary of the Treasury took the position, and 
rightfully so, that under the last mandatory provision of Con- 
gress he could not sign an agreement that gave the contractor 
directly, or by inference, the right to recover from the Govern- 
ment over $3,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In the law which passed 
Congress this fall the contractor would have a right to recover 
in excess of the contract submitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Now, the gentleman says 
that he has expressed the view of the attorney representing 
the contractor; that under the last act he can recoyer more 
than $3,000,000; and yet every man on the floor of the House, 
when the bill was up on December 18, gentlemen who had most 
praiseworthy reasons for acquiring the hospital, in response to 
my question, said that the reason they advocated it was that 
not a dollar over $3,000,000 could be expended. Now, the gen- 
tleman says that the men who are behind the proposition were 
mistaken and that an additional amount can be spent, and I 
think that is the opinion of counsel representing the contractor 
in this matter. I frankly say that I do not believe that it 
would be the intent of the owner of the building, but his coun- 
sel does believe and does suggest that under the last act there 
is a way they can receive over $3,000,000; but Congress never 
intended that they should receive over $3,000,000. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] stated to me on the floor that 
the amount should not exceed $3,000,000, and the gentleman 


from Illinois [Mr. Mann] said he favored it, because $3,000,000 
was the outside sum, and for this sum it could be completed. 
Every man who spoke and advocated it I interrogated, and 
they said that the intent was that they should be limited to 
$3,000,000, : 

Now, the gentleman from South Dakota says that under that 
law the contractor can come in and get more than $3,000,000, 
but he never can get it while Carter Glass is Secretary of the 
Treasury, and I hope that there will never be a Secretary of 
the Treasury who will allow the owner and contractor to re- 
ceive more than $3,000,000, which Congress intended should 
cover the full expenditure for this hospital. [Applause] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman asked me to 
give the name of the man who drew the contract which was 
given to the Secretary to sign, but I was not certain that I 
could find it. It was drawn by Lieut. Col. A. A. O’Brien, then 
and now in the War Department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was the war contract; but in 
this contract, the Shank contract, they would build the hospital 
and go to the Court of Claims for any excess above $3,000,000. 
He is coming back to get Congress to give him more than 
$3,000,000, and yet the gentleman from Nebraska and every 
man knows that before the Public Buildings Committee he said 
time and again they were willing to build the building for 
$3,000,000, Now he says he wants to come back to the Court 
of Claims and get more, and just as sure as it is signed you will 
see him back here trying to get more. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
seed for 10 minutes on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have been going over this 
matter to some extent and I am satisfied that the position of 
the Secretary of the Treasury is absolutely indefensible. ‘That 
he refused to sign the contract is evidenced by the letter to 
the Shank Co. of January 22, which I shall put in the RECORD. 
That letter settles that controversy. I followed the Secretary 
of the Treasury on this hospital matter until I saw that I was 
getting my fingers burned. Let us see what the history of the 
hospital legislation is, so far as the Cook County Speedway is 


In February, 1919, the Treasury Department came before the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and asked 
for legislation authorizing the purchase of this building as a 
hospital for $3,000,000, Then it was claimed that the hospital 
was just right. I questioned the item when it was on the floor 
of the House. I questioned the necessity for any more hospitals, 
for I then thought that our hospital facilities were ample. 
Later when the matter came before the House in a deficiency 
bill, the Secretary of the Treasury said that there was no 
necessity for this hospital. Later on he said it was too large, 
and for that reason it should not be purchased. And Gen. Blue 
and other officers of the Public Health Service came before the 
Committee on Appropriations and said that we should not 
acquire the hospital, because it was too large and it would cost 
too much to operate it, and stated they should have the money 
to build another hospital in Chicago on land owned by the Goy- 
ernment. 

Less than 60 days ago the Secretary of the Treasury sent to 
the House through a letter to the Speaker a statement that the 
hospital is too small and that he wants $4,000,000 in addition 
to the amount already appropriated to build an ideal hospital 
there large enough for the demands on the service. If it was 
just right in 1919, if it was too small a few weeks later, and we 
now find it is not half large enough, where and how are we to 
follow the Secretary of the Treasury in his quibbling—I was 
about to say small dealing—with a very important work? 

A few days ago I was invited to go to Chicago to give an ad- 
dress before the Illinois Manufacturers Association, There has 
been so much said about the Public Health Service, so much 
said about this hospital, that I wanted to go out and see it, and 
so I had an officer in charge of the Public Health Service in Chi- 
cago take me out and also take me to one of the hospitals in 
Chicago that is under his care. 

Iam not a judge as to the value of those buildings, but they 
are buildings almost a half mile long, fireproof construction, and 
are located out there by that beautiful suburb of Chicago, Oak 
Park, III., only two or three blocks removed from the elevated 
railway system, a distance of about 10 miles from Congress 
Hotel. This magnificent building can be placed in condition 
to receive patients within 60 days, so it is claimed. 

I want to say to the Secretary of the Treasury and the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, as well as on this side of 
the House, that if this contract is signed for the acquisition of 
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the land and the buildings, without regard to the equipment for 
the hospital, there will be no deficiency) appropriation, if I can 
prevent it, in addition to the $3,000,000 carried in the act. When 
the Public Health Service came before Congress and asked for 
a million dollars in the bill, a lump sum to repair hospitals 
already taken over and which might be taken over in the future, 
it was the intention to expend a large sum in remodeling an old 
wooden hospital out at the Great Lakes Training Station. They 
said they expected to expend only $20,000, but the officer in 
charge at Chicago told me that his estimate was that to make 
the wooden hospital available and to build additions, making it 
a hospital that would take care of the seryice in Chicago, it 
would require, he thought, about $100,000. When we asked 
representatives of the service where they would expend the 
million dollars they were asking for for repairs for hospitals, 
they could give us the names of only about 20 hospitals, and 
the total amount estimated for was $500,000. In this bill we 
have given them every dollar that they asked for, but we have 
not given them what they wanted to get under a camouflage. 
It will be impossible for them to use any part of this in re- 
modeling an old wooden hospital at Chicago when the service 
has said time and again that these men should not be confined 
in these wooden hospitals, and by that means prevent the 
securing of adequate hospital accommodation in Chicago. 

I went to the hospital under the Public Health Service there 
in the city of Chicago. I do not recall now how many men 
were in that hospital, but I visited the various rooms, I suppose 
as many as 50. There were in the hospital about 35 more pa- 
tients than they had beds. I saw rooms there no more than 15 
feet long and 12 feet wide, with only one window, that contained 
three men—three of the boys who helped to carry that flag 
to imperishable glory—lying there in that little room of that 
hospital, and some of them had to lie in beds outside, there to 
gain their health and strength. You can take the responsibility, 
the Secretary of the Treasury can take the responsibility, for 
that kind of treatment, if he wants to, but I am unwilling to 
permit the boys in that cold climate, where the mercury runs 
down to 20° below zero, to be subjected to all of the dangers 
of a fire in a wooden hospital—especially in view of the fact 
that the Treasury Department says it is unwise and unsafe to 
put the boys in a wooden hospital in the District of Columbia, or 
in Virginia, or in Texas, or in Kentucky, but that they must 
have fireproof hospitals there. 1 

I submit, Mr: Chairman, that we are getting to a point where 
Congress will no longer tolerate the quibbling of this man down 
in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. [Applause] 
Let him sign the contract, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, of which the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
“Byrnes] is the honored ranking Democratic member on the de- 
ficiency subcommittee, will work together to see that there will 
not be a penny appropriated in excess of the $3,000,000 for 
acquiring the land and building the hospital. [Applause.] 


CHICAGO BROADVIEW HOSPITAL. 


, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 22, 92. 


Contract, 


Co., 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IId. 

GENTLEMEN: The act of December 24, 1919, provides as follows: 

“+ © * That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed immediately to acquire the uncompleted hospital bullding at 
Broadview, Cook County, III., and the site thereof, consisting of 320 acres, 
more or less, and to cause the work on said hospital building to be com- 
pleted sog the fiye proposed auxiliary ngs to be constructed in accord- 


Treasury to provide hospi 

sick and d led soldiers,” approved March 3, 1919, together with such 
„ in said buildings as may be found necessary or de- 
sirable. 

Under the provisions of the above law it is not possible to accept 
your pro exactly as made, but it is possible to accept it with cer- 
tain modifications hereinafter given, vec „acceptance is made 

in letter o Getoder 16, 1919, and 

ed and exclusive of 

that condition contained in said proposal that it is subject to the terms 
of the form of contract therein mentioned; acceptance is likewise made 
of your proposal of January 7, 1920. Under these acceptances you are 


to convey to the United States 320 acres of land, more or less, consti- 


tuting the site of the Broadview Hospital, Chicago, III., together with 
the improvements thereon, including the uncompleted hospital build- 
ing, and to complete said building, making such modifications therein 
as are nece: in accordance with the specification dated Se 
tember 14, 1918, for the United States Army General Hospi 
Chicago „ and the addendum thereto dated April 11, 1919, written 


I 
in the Office of the Supervising Architect of the ry Departmen 
as modified by the supplementary specification dated July 16, 1919, aad 
the drawings mentioned therein, and as further modified by the adden- 
dum specification dated September 23, 1919, and the drawings mentioned 
therein, together with such additional drawings and s fications as 
may be furnished you by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 


Department; and te construct. five auxil buildings, making such 
modification therein as safd Supervising Architect deems necessary, in 
accordance with the specification (without date} for the construction 
of an administration building, commandant’s quarters, receiving build- 
ing, “ape house and laundry fer the Public Health Service spital 
No. at Chicago, III., and the drawings mentioned in said undated 
Specification, as modified by the addendum specification dated Septem- 
ber 23, 1919, tegether with such additional drawings and specifications 


as nay: be so ed you. 

Said real estate (including the uncompleted building) shall be con- 
veyed to the United States free from all liens and encumbrances what- 
soever. 

The main building is to have three units remodeled so as to provide 
for the —— shops, etc, in accordance with the drawings and 
specifications: mentioned and your letter of January 7, 1920, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

You are also to furnish three service elevators which you state orally 
ves ——— in your proposal but which were expressly omitted by 

e speci ons. 

Said three service elevators in the main building shall be an approved 
make; the machines, controllers, cars, safety devices, etc., shall be in 
accordance with the specifications for the seven passenger elevators to 
be installed in the main building except that the service elevator cars 
shall be approximately of the size indicated on the plans, and ‘each 
service elevator shall have a live-load capacity of 3,000 pounds at a 
speed of 100 feet per minute. Each of these service elevators shall be 
instaHed complete in every detail, including electrical connections, 
ready for service. Complete detail drawings of the elevator, machines 
controllers, cars, safety devices, ete., and specifications for same, shall 
be submitted (in triplicate) to the TV 1 for approval 
before the elevators are installed. ny fea in conection with 
said service elevators which are not covered by the ications for 
the other seven passenger elevators shall be cubhtant y the same in 
character, workmanship, and materials. 

Iso, you are to cause to be provided, without additional cost to the 
Government, in addition to the water mains and connections now in 
place or required by this contract, service, gas, and electric mains, in- 
cluding electric transformers, the service mains to be connected to the 
maln service supplies and to the se te bi gs. 

Also, you are to provide any additional foundations er to make any 
change in foundations of the auxiliary buildings as may be found neces- 
sary 3 of soil conditions, without additional cost to the Gov- 
ernmen 

The work is to be completed within three months of the date of this 
letter of acceptance. 

In consideration of the above you will be paid, as stated in your pro- 
posal, the amount appropriated therefor by statute, which amount is 
ascertained as follows: 

Section 7a of the act of March 3, 1919, makes the total limit of 
cost of the Broadview Hospital $3,000,000; section 10 of the same act 
<a 1 2 empio ment of sen inte ere 1 sone for pe 
preparation o wings, supervision, traveling expenses, etc., at a 
total not exceeding $210,000, such amount to be taken from the sums 
authorized and appropriated for construction purposes. The propor- 
tionate share chargeable against the amount authorized for construc- 
tion purposes for the Broadview Hospital is $73,770.87, so that the 
amount provided for by statute for the Brondview Hospital is $2,926,- 
229.13, which is the amount that will be paid to you under this con- 
tract, 3 other amounts as hereinafter provided in this ac- 

tance, 2 

n accordance with your oral proposal, a deduction of $25,000 is 
made from the total contract price for the substitution of wood frames 
for metal frames now requ! for fly screens, which substitution does 
not affect the metal bar screens in unit D, which are to remain as now 
required by the drawings and specifications; or, in leu of this deduc- 
tion, it is agreed that you will furnish lighting fixtures of such design 
and character as may be uired by the Supervising Architect. 

It is a further condition of this acceptance that before beginning work 
you will submit for consideration a complete list of practicable changes 

ted during your conference at this de ent, by which the cost 
of the work will be reduced by approximately $75,000. 

Payments are to be made as fellows: 

Three hundred thousand dollars upon the execution and delivery of 
the contract, bond, warranty deed, abstract of title, and policy of title 
insurance to the satisfaction of this department. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the yalue of the building as it now 
stands, such percentage to be based on the proportionate value of the 
1 work as may be ascertained by the Superyising Architect. 

All future payments of approximately per cent of the value of the 
work executed and satisfactorily in place, as ed the Supervis- 
ing Architect, acting thro: 
and payment of the balance retained will be made after the final ac- 
ceptance Dy the duly authorized representátives of the 2 Depart- 
ment of all materials and workmanship embraced in the contract, but 
payment will not be made until every pat of the work to the point to 
which payment is claimed is satisfactorily supplied and executed in 
ev particular and all defects therein remedied to the satisfaction of 
the Supervising Architect. 

It is a condition of this acceptance that the department shall have 
the right, if it so elects, after a reasonable notice to you, and before 
you have entered into subcontracts therefor, to furnish any of the mate- 
rials required in the construction of said buildings; and for any such 
materials so furnished you shall make a proportionate deduction there- 
for from the contract price. 

It is intended to have the title to this real estate passed upon by the 
Attorney General of the United States in the usual way, and it is 
understood as part hereof that you will comply with the usual require- 
ments of the Department of Justice with t to the evidences of 
title if anything more is desired than you shall have already furnished 
this departmen 

It is understood and agreed that you will execute promptly a formal 
contract, with bond in the sum of $700,Q00 anteeing faithful 
performance of the work, a form for which will be sent you, and s 
the stamped set of the said drawings label, forwarded under 
separate cover, the contract, bond. and drawings to be returned imme- 
diately for file in the office of the Supervising Architect. 

Payment of the above-mentioned price for said land and improve- 
ments (including uncompleted bui g) and the performance of the 
work hereinbefore mentioned will be made from the apprepriation fgr 
Hospital construction, Public Health Service.” 

Please promptly acknowledge the receipt of this letter and signify 
your assent to its terms and conditions, 


Respectfully, CARTER GLASS, Secretary. 


ascertain 
ugh the superintendent, will be made monthly, 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] recalls some of the history with reference to this hos- 
pital, and says that last June the Secretary of the Treasury 
declared the hospital building proposed in Chicago was too 
large. Well, at that time the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD] 
was of the opinion that not only was that hospital unnecessary 
but that most of the others were unnecessary. And he proposed, 
in connection with the deficiency appropriation bill of June, to 
suspend operations upon that and all other hospitals, and upon 
the floor of this House you heard him speak for an hour, telling 
this House that we had more beds than were needed, and that 
it was absoluteiy unnecessary to proceed with the construction 
of this building at that time. When he did that the gentleman 
had this justification: That the Public Health Service furnished 
the facts showing that we did have more beds than we actu- 
ally needed at the time, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. It was the Secretary of the Treasury himself 
who gave me that information. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No matter whether he sub- 
mitted it, it came from the Public Health Service. 

Mr, GOOD. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The figures were accurate, 
but the situation changed. The number of boys entitled to the 
benefits of the acts of Congress has been increasing each month 
and is still increasing, and with the change of the situation 
this House decided in December to require the Secretary to sign 
this contract, providing it did not exceed $3,000,000. Let us 
see what happened. I hold in my hand the hearings before 
the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, and on page 33 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] asked Mr. Bennett, 
the attorney for Shank & Co., this question : 

How much money will this bill allow above the appropriation already 
made, $3,000,000? 


Mr. Bennett answered; 


Not a cent. 

Mr. CLARK. It does not increase the appropriation at all? 

Mr. BENNETT. Not one penny. 

The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JomNnson] now says 
that under that act the Secretary is authorized to pay an addi- 
tional amount or incur an additional obligation, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Oh, the gentleman is in 
error. I said nothing of the kind. I am satisfied that the state- 
ment of the chairman of this committee and of the contractor 
is correct, that this will be built for $200,000 less than the 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. When the gentleman looks 
at the report of his remarks he will find that he said this after- 
noon that the contractor claimed under this act of December 
that the Secretary could incur an obligation over $3,000,000, 
and the reporter’s notes will prove it—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Oh, the gentleman has 
read that into my remarks, because that is not what I in- 
tended to say. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have not read anything 
into it. He will see that I am correct when he comes to read 
the reporter's notes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
to withdraw the statement. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The statement he nrade is 
correct; that the attorney for the contractor claims that un- 
der the last act the Government can be made to pay more than 
$3,000,000, and the attorney has made the same statement to 
other gentlemen. After making that statement, the gentleman 
from South Dakota submitted to me a contract which he says 
the contractor would be glad to sign, and wants to have signed, 
and that it provides for no expenditure above the $3,000,000, 
Let us look at the contract. I told him I knew that if it was 
drawn by the attorney for the contractor, somewhere in it 
there would be a joker that would allow him to receive more 
than $3,000,000, and even while listening to him and others in 
debate I was able to find it. On the fourth page of the con- 
tract submitted to me, ninth paragraph, I find just the provision 
which I feared, which the gentleman intimated was not here. I 
have said time and again that the Secretary of the Treasury 
refused to sign this contract, because the contractor, in addition 
to the $3,000,000, wants an agreement allowing him to recover a 
sum representing the increased cost in labor and material. The 

-gentleman submits a contract and it provides exactly for what 
Shank & Co, have been trying to put over the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and I will read it to you: 


If that is so, then I want 


Should the owner, during the course of the construction of said 
buildings and structures be required by any increase in such ‘union-wage 
Scales or in the market price of such materials to expend more money 
for the completion of said buildings and structures than that upon 
which its present contract price is 2 then it shall first notify the 
contracting officer of such fact, and, upon 24 hours’ notice to the owner, 
the N officer may from time to time elect to furnish and fur- 
nish such materials to the owner, in quantities provided for in the 
plans and specifications, in which event there shall be deducted by the 
contracting officer from the contract price hereof a sum equal to the 
total value of any such materials so furnished to the owner based upon 
the prices set forth in said schedule, 

Now, listen: 


In the event the contracting officer does not within 24 hours after 
the receipt of such notice of increased cost of material elect to furnish 
and, within a reasonable time furnish the same, then the owner shall 
mate to purchase such necessary material, and the amount of such 
nerease so required to be paid by the owner shall be reimbursed to 
omnes by the Government in addition to the contract price herein 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. Here is the joker. I knew 
they could not submit a contract without having a joker that 
would require the payment of more than $3,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. Read paragraph 9. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina be extended for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. Read paragraph 9; I have 
marked it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina, is not that the same contract which the Shank Co. 
brought to the War Department before the Treasury Depart- 
ment took hold of it to get them to sign and they refused to 
sign it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. “Well, I do not know. 
know—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is a fact. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It was a contract submitted 
to me by the gentleman from South Dakota on this floor as 
being a contract requiring the payment of not over $3,000,000, 
und if he reads it he will find it requires the payment of an in- 
definite, indeterminate amount to cover the increased cost of 
material. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
775 a question in the two minutes which I have secured før 

m? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The Shank Co, in the con- 
tract say that they are willing to abide by the price of labor and 
material on the 16th day of October, when this contract was 
submitted. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
in there if they 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That joker—it is not a 
joker; the gentleman refers to it as a joker, but it is not half as 
elastic as the provisions in the contract submitted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Where is that contract? 
The gentleman will not deny that will require over $3,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The original contract sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury far exceeded $3,000,000. 
This contract gives so much more than the contract submitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury that there is no comparison. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will not the gentleman ad- 
mit that under that it will require more than $3,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not more than $3,000,000, 
if the gentleman will take into consideration the price of labor 
and materials on October 16, 1917, when the proposal was made. 
Now, if the Secretary of the Treasury refuses to comply with 
this law for two or three years more the cost of labor and mate- 
rials may go up again. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman admits he 
will have to have more than $3,000,000 if prices go above what 
they were in October, 1919? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If the cost of labor and 
production has gone up since October 16, 1919, it may be neces- 
sary to exceed the $3,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman says it may 
be necessary to exceed it. Does he not know that it will be 
necessary? 


AILT 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It would be under the con- 
tract submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mx. BYRNES of South Carolina. Oh, no. The only contract 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury does not exceed 
$3,000,000, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is now trying to get $3,500,000 out of the Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The law prohibits the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury from signing any contract in excess of 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to ask the gentleman from South 
Dakota a question. Suppose the gentleman himself was 
tary of the Treasury, with this law on the statute books which 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] had put on there and which 
we had all voted for, would you sign that contract under that 
law, and if you signed it, would you not be violating the law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If I had been Secretary of 
the Treasury and Congress had passed a mandatory law say- 
ing I should sign a certain contract, I would have done it, and 
would have done it a year ago, instead of letting these soldiers 
lie around dark rooms suffering from improper treatment and 
improper beds. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is it the old contract which you have sub- 
mitted, which the War Department refused to sign? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is the contract which the 
War Department drew and submitted to Shank. It was drawn 
by Col. O’Brien. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The contract shows it was not submitted to 
the War Department. 

Mr, BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in conclu- 
sion I simply want to say this: The chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee has gotten upon this floor and announced that, 
no matter what is done, he is opposed to appropriating any 
money as a deficiency to pay any additional sum on this con- 
tract. Did not the gentleman state that? 

Mr. GOOD. I said that I was opposed to appropriating a 
single dollar in addition to the $3,000,000 for acquiring the land 
and the building exclusive of what are known as fixtures and 
equipment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Did not the gentleman ad- 
vocate the signing of the contract which I have read in his 
presence, which requires, in addition to the $3,000,000, that 
there should be paid a sum representing the increased cost of 
wages? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not Know that it is in the contract. 

‘Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If it is, would the gentle- 
man advocate signing it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have a minute more. The gentleman can not 
embarrass me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say this to the gentleman: If the contract 
provides that it shall be completed, and the land shall be ac- 
quired within the limit of cost, that will control. It will control 
with me, so far as a deficiency appropriation is concerned. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. But I will call the attention 
of the gentleman from Iowa to this: 

In the event the contracting officer does not, within 24 hours gAn 

1 of such notice of increased cost of materials, elect to furnish, an 

a reasonable time furnish the same, then the owner shall p: 
to purchase such necessary materials, and the amount of such increase 
so required to be paid by the owner shall be reimbursed to the owner by 
the Government in addition to the contract price herein named. 

Would the gentleman advocate the signing of a contract that 
providles in that way for the payment of an amount in addition 
to the contract price of $3,000,000? 

Mr. GOOD. Not a dollar in excess of the limit of cost. Of 
course, I would not. I am in favor of this hospital being ac- 
quired and completed within a limit of cost and the contract 
signed just as it was, except that it shall provide that the 
auxiliary building shall be fireproof instead of a frame building. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from Iowa 
and the Secretary of the Treasury are together in their views. 
They both stand ready to sign a contract for $3,000,000 and no 
more, 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the contract 
which the Secretary of the Treasury did sign, and which has been 
handed to me, authorizes the creating of a deficiency. It abso- 
lutely authorizes it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Where is that contract? I 
want to see it. I have gotten so I love to read them this after- 
noon. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I read that provision of the 
contract when I made my remarks. 

Mr. GOOD. It is the same provision the gentleman read on 
Tuesday. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 4 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know anything about the particular 
controversy that has been waged back and forth across the 
aisle for the last few minutes. But I do want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] in 
particular to another phase of this proposition now before the 
House. The gentleman from South Dakota, in the interest; of 
course, of the proper care and treatment of the soldiers, is 
very anxious to have the Speedway Hospital purchased by the 
Government at a cost of $3,000,000. That hospital would take 
care of a few hundred soldiers. But I want to submit to him 
that in view of the needs of the Public Health Service it is 
even more important to have other hospitals not now in charge 
of the Public Health Service properly repaired and remodeled 
to take care of the many soldiers who are daily knocking 
at the doors of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] the other 
day, when this bill was under discussion, in general debate 
made a very caustic criticism of the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Surgeon General, because he said that they were plac- 
ing soldiers in dark rooms and in rooms in hospitals not prop- 
erly suited for the care of patients. He made the statement 
then that the Secretary of the Treasury was neglecting the 
soldiers and was not expending the money that was appropri- 
ated under the act of March 3, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
that money was apportioned among the 17 hospitals that have 
been taken over by the Public Health Service. The money so 
appropriated was not sufficient, and the Public Health Service 
came to the Committee on Appropriations and asked for 
$500,000 additional to be used for the purpose of placing these 
17 hospitals in proper repair. The committee has recommended 
this sum, but the Bureau of Public Health Service asked for 
$500,000 more. 

For what purpose? Those who appeared before the commit- 
tees stated that they were taking over all of the desirable 
Army-post hospitals now used by the Army just as rapidly as 
they become available, and that they needed the money as soon 
as these hospitals were taken over to put them in proper repair. 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] a few moments ago 
left the House under the impression that what they wanted 
with that $500,000 was to repair, as he said, some old wooden 
hospital up in Chicago.” I deny that. The hearings before me 
show that they stated that they wanted that $500,000 to take 
care of these Army hospitals at these Army posts and camps as 
they become available. The Committee on Appropriations de- 
nied to the Buréau of Public Health Service that $500,000, and 
the result will be that as those hospitals are taken over from 
time to time, the Secretary of the Treasury will not have one 
dollar with which to put them in proper shape and remodel 
them. And I want to suggest to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jounson], who is so much interested in the com- 
paratively few soldiers who would be sent to the Speedway Hos- 
pital in Chicago, that he could render to the disabled soldiers of 
this country a real and greater service if he would take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to offer an amendment to increase this 
appropriation and give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
$500,000 for which he asked. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is it not true that the 
soldiers are being turned out of hospitals all over the United 
States? Is it not true that there are not sufficient beds for the 
soldiers in those hospitals? Is not that true? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know whether that is 
true or not. But if it is true it shows a greater reason why 
the committee, controlled as it is by the majority on your side 
of the House, should have granted this $500,000 to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to take care of those soldiers. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does the gentleman say it 
would be worth while to give the Secretary of the Treasury 
$500,000 for anything when he has told us that he will not ex- 
pend the $3,000,000 that was carried in the bill which was 
enacted on March 3, 1919? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] has clearly pointed out, the Secretary 
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has not been able to secure the hospital for the $3,000,000 al- 
lowed by the law, and this is certainly no reason why we 
should deny the Secretary the right to spend $500,000 to put 
Army hospitals in repair and properly remodel them for these 
patients who are daily applying to the Bureau of War Risk In- 


surance. Now, if the gentleman really wants to perform a 
service to the soldiers, I say to him that now is the time for 

him to offer an amendment increasing this appropriation $500,- 
000 and give to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount which 
he says is necessary to properly take care of and to provide for 
these disabled soldiers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If I thought that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and his aides had sufficient thought for 
the well-being of the soldiers to expend the money that we have 
already appropriated, I would be willing to offer an amendment 
to give them ten times that much. As I said the other day, the 
Secretary of the Treasury now comes in and asks for $85,000,- 
000. He did that on December 5. I was willing for him to 
expend twice that much; but he will not spend the money that 
we have authorized him to spend, and he has taken that posi- 
tion every day since the passage of the law in July, 1919. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The officials of the Public Health 
Service, since the act of March 3, 1919, was passed, have ex- 
pended the money appropriated on the repair of these hos- 

itals. ; 
p The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. One minute more, Mr. Chairman. 
They have not had sufficient money with which to properly 
repair them. This bill carries the money with which they can 
put them in proper repair. But the committee has denied to the 
Secretary of the Treasury $500,000 which he says is necessary 
for the repair of hospitals to be taken oyer in the future; and 
I submit to the gentleman from South Dakota that when it 
appears later on that he has taken over these hospitals and is 
unable to repair them the fault will be found to be on his side 
of the House on account of their refusal to give the sum which 
he says is needed for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes, and then I will move that the committee rise. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have tried to explain why the 
committee did not give the $1,000,000 for the repair of the hos- 
pitals. The Public Health Service could only mention certain 
hospitals on which they desired money for repairs, and we gave 
them eyery dollar that they asked for to repair those hospitals. 
But we did not give the Secretary a lump sum of $500,000 to 
go anywhere he pleased and repair hospitals. We did not be- 
cause, as I said, it was the estimate of the doctor in charge in 
Chicago that the old wooden hospital at the Great Lakes 
Training Station, in order to take care of the service, would 
require an expenditure of about $100,000; and if you appropri- 
ated it I was satisfied that Mr. Glass would spend 3100,000 in 
repairing those old wooden hospitals, and that that would be 
thrown away. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when did the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when did that side of the House, become so apprehensive with 
regard to waste, with regard to the extravagance of the Public 
Health Service? Down at Dawsonsprings, Ky., they are at work 
now in building 2 miles of road. The Secretary’s office had 
before it an estimate that if the Secretary would let the contract 
for grading 2 miles of road to subcontractors it would cost $31,000 
a mile, but the Secretary refused and let the contract to one 
contractor, the man who made his brags to the department’s own 
representative that the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury had 
promised to let him have the contract whether he was the low 
bidder or not, and the estimate of the representative of the de- 
partment is that it will cost $62,000 a mile—a pure gratuity, if 
not a real graft, of $62,000 in grading 2 miles of road. . 

Oh, the gentleman the other day said that Mr. Perry had put 
in the RECORD, in response to Mr. Byrrws’s question, a statement 
showing that it cost $4.50 per cubic yard to grade or excavate 
for rock. Mr. Perry went up into Connecticut, in the granite 
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quarry fields; he went over into Ohio, in the granite quarry 
fields, and compared the quarrying of granite rock in Ohio and 
8 with the price paid in Kentucky for southern sand- . 
stone. 

I went to the Department of Agriculture, where the depart- 
ment had approved contracts for 50 miles of rock excavation 
in the State of Kentucky, and what was the price paid in Ken- 
tucky? The price averages from $1.15 a cubic yard to $2 a 
cubic yard; and yet here was a contract where we were paying 
$4.50 a yard for excavating rock. What kind of rock? The 
Government agent says it is a sort of decayed sandstone; that 
you can plow through it and then move it like sand. And yet 
that contractor is paid $4.50 a yard for moving it when the Goy- 
ernment agent said it could be moved for $2.50 at a profit. This 
is $62,000 of pure graft in the construction of 2 miles of road 
and you say nothing about it. You appear to approve it. But 
when it comes to building a hospital where the walls are all up 
and nothing is to be done but to put in partitions, plaster, hang 
the doors, put in the heating plant, and plumbing—the interior— 
then the Secretary of the Treasury objects because he says it 
will create a deficiency. Flimsy excuse, indeed: What will he 
say of the cost of his pet building at Dawsonsprings and of 
the deficiency his own contract will require? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman from Iowa 
seems to be entirely familiar with the Speedway proposition. 
I want to ask this question: Can the Secretary of the Treasury 
sign any contract except one to complete the job within the cost 
limit of $3,000,000? Has he any discretion? : 

Mr. GOOD. The Secretary was authorized by Congress to 
sign this specific contract. I have never seen the original con- 
tract, but it should, if it does not express it, come within the 
limit of $3,000,000. If there was some way to require it, the 
additional cost occasioned by obstinacy of the Secretary should 
be borne by him and not by the Government. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The Secretary could not con- 
form to the law and sign any contract that does not provide for 
the completing of the enterprise within the cost limit? 

Mr. GOOD. I think he can sign a contract that Congress has 
specifically said that he should sign. I think that authority 
gives three dates. I can not recall them now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I ask that the gentleman have 
two minutes more as this is an important matter and I want 
some information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Do I understand that there is 
an act of Congress which designates some particular contract 
already in being and which can be located that the Secretary 
shall sign? 

Mr. GOOD. I understand so. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That contract which we have 
directed him to sign would provide that the work may exceed the 
cost limit of $3,000,000? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I understand it is within the cost limit of 
$3,000,000, although I have never seen the contract. 

Mr: SAUNDERS of Virginia. fs it not in the interest to get 
hold of the contract which brings the cost price within $3,000,000? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. The gentleman from South Dakota 
had a copy of the contract. I understand Mr. Moyle had agreed 
with the contractor to sign a contract. Everything was agreed 
to. I understand there had to be some modifications because 
by the agreement the five auxiliary buildings were to be con- 
structed of concrete instead of wood as originally planned. 
Some dates had to be changed because of delay. They have 
already agreed on that. The contractor and Mr. Moyle, the 
Assistant Secretary, had taken the matter up and agreed to a 
contract, but the Secretary found a cause for further delay. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are getting outside of the 
particular facts that I had reference to. This particular con- 
tract that he is authorized to sign is within a cost limit of 
$3,000,000 ? 

Mr.-GOOD. The letter I shall put in the Record practically 
confirms the statement which Mr. Bennett made to me, that they 
had agreed upon a contract with the limit of $3,000,000, but 
the Secretary. upset the agreement. These men ought to get 
together and agree on a contract like men instead of quibbling 
like little children, and if they do not, some one who will 
handle it like men will be given the authority to handle the 
matter. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I agree to that, and if they 
bring it within $3,000,000, the Secretary ought to sign it. 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Tucson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12046, the 
second deficiency bill, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. O'CONNELL, continued leave of absence, on actount of 
sickness, 

To Mr. Gotproate, for to-day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Dunsar, for four days, on account of important busi- 
ness. : 

To Mr. McDurrm (at the request of Mr. BANKHEAD), for 
to-day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. ELLSWORTH, indefinitely, commencing Saturday, Janu- 
ary 31, on account of important business. } 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

By unanimous consent, leave to extend remarks in the Recorp 
on this bill (H. R. 12046) was granted to Mr. Warsow, Mr. 
Mcl’appen, and Mr, MacCrarte. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by putting in a letter written by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Shank & Co, under date of 
January 22, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3315. An act to promote Americanization by providing for 
cooperation with the several States in the education of non- 
English-speaking persons and the assimilation of foreign-born 
residents, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution for the investigation of in- 
fluenza and allied diseases in order to determine their cause and 
methods of prevention; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 31, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2-of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting tenta- 
tive draft of a bill to reimburse Capt. II. E. Lackey for checkage 
against his personal account; to the Committee on Claims. 

2. A letter from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., transmitting, as required by law, a report of 
the company to the Congress of the United States for the year 
1919; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
information regarding the work done by soldiers on public roads 
in the several States; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. RHODES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1329) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire certain Indian lands necessary for res- 
ervoir purposes in connection with the Blackfeet Indian reclama- 
tion project, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 591), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar, 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1330) for the relief of V. E. Schermerhorn, 
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E. C. Caley, G. W. Campbell, and Philip Hudspeth, reported the. 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 592), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER (by request): A bill (H. R. 12157) to 
amend an act of Congress approved June 30, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 12158) to enlarge the 
boundaries of the Oregon National Forest; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 12159) to provide for the 
granting of pensions to survivors of certain battalions of Ken- 
tucky Militia; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARRISH: A bill (H. R. 12160) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge and approaches thereto across Red River 
at a point a little east of north of Nocona, in Montague County, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 12161) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN; A bill (H. R. 12162) authorizing a per diem 
allowance for officers on recruiting duty; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 12163) providing for 
a survey of Valley River, in Jefferson County, Ala., with a view 
to making same navigable; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12164) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Columbia River between the town of Pasco and Ken- 
newick, in the State of Washington; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 12165) authorizing the Post- 
master General to investigate conditions arising from con- 
tracts in star route, screen wagon, and other vehicle service 
prior to June 30, 1918; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Resolution (H. Res. 452) 
directing the Committee on Banking and Currency to investigate 
certain complaints against Federal reserve banks; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. MacCRATE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 285) direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the Senate and 
House of Representatives certain detailed information secured 
from income and profits tax returns of taxable year 1918; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon, urging legislation to pension pioneer vet- 
erans of the Indian wars of 1848 and 1856; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. f 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, favoring submission to the States of an amendment 
to the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution, providing that 
children of aliens not entitled to naturalization shall retain the 
nationality of their parents; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, urging enactment of legislation to match the appro- 
priation offered by the State of Oregon for the construction of 
a national road as a monument to Ex-President Roosevelt; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, favoring the immediate opening of the Kla- 
math Indian Reservation for settlement; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, asking the installation of a life-saving station at 
the port of Port Orford, in Curry County, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, favoring the passage of the Sinnott bill for 
the restoration to entry of certain lands in Klamath County, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, favoring the enactment of Senate bill 1309, 
providing for the construction of a national highway system; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, respectfully urging and requesting enactment of 
legislation relative to national highway construction and the 


f 
creation of a system of national highways; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon, requesting appropriation and other legislation 
te develop the air-patrol service for forests in Northwestern 
States to combat losses through fires; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, | petitioning for legislation effectually to expel and 
keep out undesirable and disloyal aliens and to strengthen 
immigration laws now in force; to the ‘Committee on the 
Judiciary. ` 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, favoring Federal aid for the devélopment of the 
Deschutes irrigation project; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Joint memorial of the Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Oregon, favoring submission to the States 
of an amendment to the fourteenth amendment of the Consti- 
tution, providing that children of aliens not entitled to naturali- 
zation shall retain the nationality of their parents; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, urging enactment of legislation to match the appro- 
priation offered by the State of Oregon for the construction of 
a national road as a monument to ex-President Roosevelt; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative ‘Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, favoring the immediate opening of the Klamath 
Indian Reservation for settlement; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, asking the installation of a life-saving station at the 
port of Port Orford, in Curry County, Oreg.; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, favoring the passage of the Sinnott bill for the 
restoration to entry of certain lands in Klamath County, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, favoring the enactment of Senate bill 1300, providing 
for the construction of a national highway system; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. A 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, respectfully urging and requesting enactment of legis- 
lation relative to national highway construction and the crea- 
tion of a system of national highways; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, requesting appropriation and other legislation to 
develop the air-patrol service for forests in Northwestern States 
to combat losses through fires; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, petitioning for legislation effectually to expel and 
keep out undesirable and disloyal aliens and to strengthen 
immigration laws now in force; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, joint memorial of the Legislative Assembly: of the State 
of Oregon, favoring Federal aid for the development of the 
Deschutes irrigation project; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and ‘resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 12166) granting a pension to 
-Frank T. Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12167) .grant- 
ing a pension to Alpheus R. Bascom; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 7 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 12168) granting a pension to 
Anna M. Bateman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 12169) granting a pension 
to Mary Muhleder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 12170) granting an increase of 
pension to Simeon Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12171) granting a 
pension to Zachariah T. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE; A bill (H. R. 12172) granting an increase of 
pension to Frederick Nieutzenhelzer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. é 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12173) granting an increase of pension to 
Virginia H. Welsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 12174) to reimburse Clarence 
J. Vaughn, of Marquette, Mich., for money lost in registered 
letter; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12175) grant- 
ing a pension to Martin Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 12176) granting a pen- 
sien to Anna M. B to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: A bill (H. R. 12177) granting an increase 
of pension to Clanton Jarrett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12178) granting 
a pension to William Pace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12179) granting a pension to Gilbert G. 
Horsby ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12180) granting a pension to John Allen; 
to the Committee on:Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12181) granting a pension to Alonzo L. 
Hansel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 12182) granting a pension to 
Sarah Ella Weidner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (HI. R. 12183) 
granting a pension to Teresa Bruner; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12184) granting a pension to Malinda 
Nulph ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 12185) granting a pension to 
John Abbott; to the Committee on Pensions. EP 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12186) granting a pension to ‘William T. 
Conway; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1216. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the San 
Bernardino Post, No. 14, American Legion, relative to certain 
land openings, etc. ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

1217. Also, petition of the delegates to the first national con- 
vention of the Labor Party, assembled in Chicago, III., rela- 
18 55 to certain legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1218. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of Atlantic: City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, recommending the purchase and transport of 
grain to the countries of central Europe; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1219. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association and the Chamber of Commerce, both of Denton, Tex., 
against any change in the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

1220. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Thorofare Grange, 
No. 59, Patrons of Husbandry, of Thorofare, N. J., opposing re- 
enactment into law of the daylight-saving measure; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1221. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of John A. Simp- 
son, president of the Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, protesting 
against universal military training; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1222. Also, petition of citizens of Chicago, III., favoring the 
antistrike clause in the railroad bills now pending; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1223. By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce 
of Newport Beach, Calif., favoring the adoption of the following 
propositions by Congress, to wit, first, cancellation of the 
gentlemen's agreement“; second, exclusion of picture brides; 
third, immediate exclusion of Japanese as immigrants; fourth, 
passing of laws that will forever bar Japanese from American 
citizenship; and fifth, to amend section 1 of Article XXV of the 
Federal Constitution, providing that no child born in the United 
States of foreign parents shall be considered an American citizen 
unless both parents are of a race that is eligible to citizenship; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1224. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Truckers’ Associa- 
tion, of Colgate, Baltimore County, Md., relative to certain legis- 
lation now pending; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1225. Also, petition of C. E. Seaman, of Baltimore, Md., pro- 
testing against the Esch-Cummins railroad bills, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1226. Also, petition of B. Hiltz, of Baltimore, Md., relative to 
certain legislation now pending; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1227. Also, petition of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Local Union No, 2819, assembled at Frostburg, Md., protesting 
against the Cummins railroad bill; to the Cemmittee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Comnierce, 
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1228. Also, petition of J. O. F. Covell, of Baltimore, Md., 
protesting against the Esch-Cummins railroad bills; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1229. Also, petition of the A. H. Colmary & Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., relative to certain legislation now pending; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1230. Also, petition of the Farmers’ National Bank, of 
Annapolis, Md., favoring the Cummins railroad bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1231. Also, petition of the Hubbard Fertilizer Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., relative to railroad legislation now pending; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1232. Also, petition of Hubbard Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md., 
favoring antistrike clause in railroad bills; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1233. Also, petition of United States Customs Inspectors Asso- 
ciation, favoring Senate bill 3418 and House bill 10532; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1234. Also, petition of R. Lancaster Williams & Co., Balti- 
more, Md., relating to railroad legislation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1235. Also, petition of Blue Ribbon Candy Co., Baltimore, Md., 
favoring railroad bill as passed by the Senate; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1236. Also, petition of Benjamin C. Baxter, Baltimore, Md., 
opposing Cummins bill and urging retention of Government con- 
trol of the railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

1237. Also, petition of Margaret S. Brogdan, supervisor social- 
service department, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing appropriation for social hygiene; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1238. Also, petition of J. A. Bokel Co., of Baltimore, Md.. fa- 
voring 1-cent drop-letter postage; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

1239. By Mr. MacGREGOR; Petition of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, relative to the railroad situation in regard to 
tariffs, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1240. By Mr. STINESS: Petition of the President Valera 
Branch of the Friends of Irish Freedom, of Arctic, R. I., relative 
to certain legislation now pending; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. i 

1241. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Connecticut Editorial 
Association, urging legislation against anarchistic movements 
but opposing anything that will curtail free speech ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. ; 
Sarurpay, January 31, 1920., 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, we can not understand the measure, the moral 
and spiritual significance of the common facts of life without 
Thy inspiration and guidance. We have seen from life’s minute 
beginning up at last to man the ever-increasing purpose running. 
We lift our hearts to Thee to know the meaning of this larger 
purpose of life to lay hold on eternal life as Thou hast revealed 
it to us through Thy Son. Grant us this day to live in high and 
holy communion with Thyself, For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

FOREIGN SECURITIES IN THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 191). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of October 17, 1919, a statement showing 
the financial obligations of foreign Governments offered in the 
United States since August 1, 1914, etc., which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS (S. DOC, NO. 194). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion of the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 7th instant, lists of commissioned officers in 
the War Department assigned te duty in other than strictly 
combat or line organizations, etc, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 


THE AMERICAN METAL CO. (S. DOC. NO. 192). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Alien Property Custodian, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 12th instant, certain information relative 
to the sale of trust certificates of the American Metal Co. to a 
syndicate, etc., which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


EAST WASHINGTON HEIGHTS TRACTION RAILROAD (S. DOC, NO. 198). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the East Washington Heights Traction Railroad Co. 
for the year ended December 31, 1919, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4382) to confer 
on the Court of Claims jurisdiction to determine the respective 
rights of and differences between the Fort Berthold Indians and 
the Government of the United States. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6863) to regulate 
the height, area, and use of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia and to create a zoning commission, and for other purposes, 
asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Marrs, Mr. 
Focut, and Mr. Jounson of Kentucky managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6863) to regulate the height, 
area, and use of buildings in the District of Columbia and to 
create a zoning commission, and for other purposes, and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. — 

Mr. CALDER. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. CALDER, and Mr. Suerrarp conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY (S. DOC. NO. 195). 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp in connection with what I am now saying a state- 
ment which I made to the press yesterday, and also the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 
I do this because it contains a brief report of what the com- 
mittee which has been meeting lately tried to do in regard to 
the reservations. I think it would be well to have it completely 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: — 
STATEMENT MADE TO THE PRESS IN REGARD TO THE MEETINGS WITH 

REFERENCE TO RESERVATIONS TO THE TREATY OF PRACE WITH GER- 

MANY BY Sexator Henry Casot LODGE AND SENATOR GILBERT M. 

HITCHCOCK. 

“For the past two weeks nine Senators—five Democrats and 
four Republicans—have been meeting to consider the question’ 
of changes in the reseryations adopted by the Senate before the 
adjournment of the last session of Congress, commonly known 
as the Lodge reservations. The Senators who thus met did not 
constitute a committee. ‘The meetings were entirely informal, 
and it was understood at the outset that they had no power or 
authority whatever to bind anyone. Their only purpose was 
to see whether there were any changes which they would be 
willing to lay before all the other Members of the Senate for 
their consideration. No final agreement, even to submit any 
changes to their colleagues in the Senate, was reached. Some 
tentative agreements were obtained. Reservations 3, 8, 12, and 
13 were tentatively accepted by all without change. It was 
tentatively agreed to submit the following changes to all the 
other Senators for their consideration : 

“(A). The resolving clause, which is as follows: 

* Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty of 

ce with Germany concluded at Versailles on the 28th day of June, - 
1519. subject to the following reservations and understandings, which 
are hereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification 
which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United States until 
the said reservations and understandings adopted by the Senate have 
been accepted by an exchange of notes as a part and a condition of this 


resolution of ratification by at least three of the four principal allied 
and associated powers, to wit, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan: 
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“The Demoerats proposed to strike out all after the word 
‘ ratification,’ in line 6, to the end of the clause. The Republi- 
cans proposed the following substitute: 


“ Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring: therein) 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the trea of 
pence with Germany signed at Versailles on the 28th of June, 1919, 
subject to the following reservations and which ‘are 
hereby made a part and a condition of this resolution of ratification 
which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United States until 
the said reservations and understandings adopted by the Senate have 
been ae as a part and a condition of this resolution of ratification 
peus allied and associated and a failure on the part of the 

ed and associated powers to make objection to said reservations and 
understandings prior to the deposit of ratification by the United States 
shall be taken as a full acceptance of such reservations and understand- 
ings by said powers. 

“This proposal was tentatively agreed to. 
» “Reservation No. 4, which is as follows: 


“4, The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares. that 
all domestic and political questions relating mere d or in part to its 
internal affairs, including immigration, labor, coast traffic, the tariff, 
commerce, the suppression of traffic in women and children and in opium 
and other dangerous drugs, and all other domestic questions, are’ solely 
within the jurisdiction of the United States and are not under this 
treaty to be submitted in any way either to arbitration or to the con- 
sideration. of the council or of the assembly of the League of Nations, 
or any agency thereof, or to the decision or recommendation: of any 
other power. 


„Various changes were suggested to this reservation. It was 
finally tentatively agreed to insert the word ‘internal’ before 
the word commerce, in line 8, and to strike out, in line 5, the 
words ‘all other domestic questions,’ which were a superfluous 
repetition. - 

„Reservation No. 6, which is as follows: 

“6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, and 
158, and reserves full liberty of action with respect to any controvers; 
which may arise under said articles between the Republic of China an 
the Empire of Japan, 


“Tt was tentatively agreed to strike out the words between 
the Republic of China and the Empire of Japan.’ 
“Reservation No. T: 


“7. The Congress of the United States will provide by law for the 
appointment of the representatives of the United States in the assembly 
and the council of the League of Nations, and may in its discretion 
provide for the participation of the United States in any commission, 
committee, tribunal, court, council, or conference, or in the selection 
of ae eee thereof and for the ap tment. of of said 
commissions, committees, tribunals, cow councils, or conferences, or 
any other representatives under the treaty of 3 or in carrying out 
its provisions, and until such participation and appointment have been 
so provided for and the powers and duties of such representatives have 
been defined by law no person shall represent the United States under 
either said League of Nations or the treaty of ce with Germany. or 
be authorized to perform any act for or on behalf of the United States 
thereunder, and no citizen of the United States shall be selected or 
appointed as a member of said commissions, committees, tribunals, 
courts, councils, or conferences except with the approval of the Senate 
of the United States. 


“Tt was tentatively agreed to substitute for this reservation 
the following wording, which is precisely the same in effect 
except that under the substitute there is no promise made to 
pass such a statute, the original form containing the words 
»The Congress of the United States will provide’: 

“No 7 is or shall be authorized to represent the United States, 
nor shall any citizen of the United States be eligible, as a member of 


any body or agency established or authorized b; "said treaty of 
with Germany, except pursuant to an act of the Congrens of The 
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ce 
nited 
hehe providing for his appointment and defining his powers and 
utiles. 


„Reservation No. 10, which is as follows: 


“10, If the United States shall at any time adopt any plan for the lim- 
itation of armaments proposed by the council of the of Nations 


Many suggestions were made for changes in this reservation, 
and it was finally tentatively agreed to adopt the following sub- 
stitute proposed by the Republicans: ; 

„No plan for the limitation of armaments posed b. 
the eR iann of Nations under the visions 7 article $ — 
— pinang the United States until the same shall have been accepted 

y Congress. 


„Reservation No, 1, which is as follows: 


“1. The United States so understands and construes article 1 that 
in case of notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations, as pro- 
vided in said article, the United States shall be the sole judge as to 
whether all its international obligations and all its obli ons under 
the said covenant have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the 
United States may be given by a concurrent resolution of the Congress 
of the United States, 


It was proposed by the Democrats to strike out the word 
“concurrent” and insert the word ‘joint.’ It was suggested by 
the Republicans to amend this reservation by striking out all 
after the word. given, in line 7, and inserting by the President 


ee whenever a majority of both Houses of Congress may deem 
tn i 
“No decision was reached as to the changes proposed in this 
reservation. i 

“ Reservation No. 9, which is as follows: 

9. The United States shall not be obligated t tribute 
expenses of the League of Nations, or of the sccentariat,-on ty Poor 
mission or committee or conference or other agency organized under 


the League of Nations or under the treaty, or for the of carrying 
out the treaty provisions unless and until an a propriation: of funds 


. have been made by the Congress of 


“Tt was proposed to strike out the word ‘or, in line 3g, and 
insert ‘except the office force and expenses.’ No decision was 
reached upon this change, 

“Reservation No, 11: 

“11, "The United States reserves the right to permit, in its discretio: 
the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as dennen in article 106 of 
the covenant of the Lea of Nations, residing within the United 
States or in countries o than that violating said article 16, to 
continue their commercial, financial, and personal relations with the 
nationals of the United States, $ 

“Tt was proposed to strike out, in lines 19 and 20, the: words 
‘or in countries other than that violating said article 16.“ No 
decision was reached on this proposal. 

Reservation No. 14, which is as follows: 

“14. The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by an 
election, decisi report, or finding of the council or assembly in Which 

he * and its self-governing dominions, colo 
ire, in VVV 

be boun 


d by any decision che mag or finding 

of the council or assembly arising out of an, dispu o between the 
member, or mn À 

self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part of empire united wi 


it politically has voted. 


$ “The following was proposed as a substitute for this reserva- 
tion: 

“Until part 1, being the covenant of the League of Nations, shall be 
so amended as to provide that the United States shall be entitled to cast 
a number of votes equal to that which any member of the league and its 
self-govern dominions, colonies, or ts of empire, in the gate, 
shall be entitled to cast; the United tes assumes no obligation to be 
bound, except in cases where Congress has previously given its consent, 
by any election, decision, report, or finding of the council or assembly in 
which any member of the league and its self-governing dominions, 
8 or parts of empire in the aggregate have cast more than one 
vote. 

“The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any de- 
cision, report, or Gonia of the council or assembly arising out of an 
dispute between the United States and any member of the league if su 
member or any self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part of em- 
pire united with it politically, has voted. 

“No decision was reached on this change. 

“Reservation No. 2: 

“2. The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any other country or to inter- 
fere in controversies between nations—whether members of the league or 
not—under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the military or 
naval forces of the United States under any article of the treaty for any 

urpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, which, under the 

‘onstitution, has the sole power to declare war or authorize the employ- 
ment of the military or naval forces of the United States, shall by act or 
joint resolution so provide. 

“Various amendments and substitutes were offered to this 
reservation in regard to article 10 of the treaty. It was found 
impossible to agree on any change in this reservation to be pre- 
sented to the other Senators. 

“Reservation No. 5: 

“5, The United States will not submit to arbitration or to in 
the assembly or by the coucil of the League of Nations, provid 
said treaty of peace, any questions which in the judgment of the United 
States depend upon or relate to its Jong-established policy, commonly 
known as the Monroe doctrine; said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone and is hereby declared to be wholly outside the juris- 
diction of said League of Nations and entirely unaffected by any provi- 
sion contained in the said treaty of peace with Germany, 

“Tt was proposed by the Democrats to strike out the words 
‘said doctrine is to be interpreted by the United States alone.“ 
To this consent could not be obtained. 

Speaking for myself alone, I have only this to say: That I 
was unable to agree to any change in reservations 2 and 5, deal- 
ing with article 10 and the Monroe doctrine: In my opinion 
reservation No. 2, which provides that we shall assume no obliga- 
tion of any kind under article 10, except the one mentioned in 
the treaty, that we should ourselves respect. the boundaries of 
other nations, can not possibly permit of change. 

“The change proposed in reservation No. 5 in regard to the 
Monroe doctrine was an absolutely vital one, because it was 
asserted as an official interpretation by the representatives of 
Great Britain that the Monroe doctrine under the treaty was to 
be interpreted by the league. To this I, for one, could never 
assent, and in view of the statement made in Paris by the Brit- 
ish delegation, to which I have referred, I regard the line which 
it was proposed to strike out as absolutely necessary. The 
United States has always interpreted the Monroe doctrine alone. 


iry by 
for in 


4 


1920. 


It is our policy. No one else has ever attempted to interpret it, 
and it is something, in my judgment, which ought never to be 
permitted, even by the most remote implication. If we should 
strike out that phrase now after it had been aecepted by the 
Senate, it would lead to a direct inference that we left that 
question open. The right to interpret the Monroe doctrine, per- 
taining to the United States alone, must never be open to 


question, 
II. C. Lopar.” 
{From the Washington Post, Jan. 31, 1920.1 
SENATOR HITCHCOCK'S STATEMENT. 


“Senator Hrrencock said: 

“* To-morrow I shall not be here, but Senator WArsH of Mon- 
tana will give notice for me that on Tuesday, February 10, I 
shall ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the peace 
treaty. I shall be back here before that time. It is my inten- 
tion to return to Washington from my home in Nebraska Thurs- 
day next. 

„At the meeting to-day we presented the last Taft reserva- 
tion on article 10 as our proposition of a compromise. There was 
some conversation as to the exact meaning-of the reservation. 
We urged the Republicans to say whether they could accept it 
or consider it. 

Senator Loner said definitely he could not accept it. We 
then asked if the Republicans had a counterproposal or would 
make one. Senator Lobo replied that he could not make any 
proposition on article 10 other than the one contained in the 
Lopare program of reservations. He said he could not consent 
to any modification. 

„We did not take up the Monroe doctrine, but Senator LODGE 
was equally positive there could be no alteration of that reserva- 
tion. We had accepted the reservation on the Monroe doctrine, 
with the exception that we proposed an elimination of the right 
of the United States alone to interpret it. 

„I suggested that perhaps we could agree on some way of 
taking the treaty up in the Senate, but Senator Lopce said he 
did not care to have any meeting on that subject.’ 

“t Do you think you have enough votes to get the treaty up 
in the Senate?’ Senator Hrremcock was asked. 

“* We do not know.’ 

COUNTS ON 43 VOTES. 

„„How many Democrats de you count on?’ was the next 
inquiry. 

„There will be at least 43 Democratic votes,’ replied Senator 
Hrrcucock. Before the question of the Senate taking up the 
treaty comes before it for determination conferences will have 
been held by the Democrats, and possibly the Republicans, to 
decide whether the reservations as tentatively agreed upon in 
the bipartisan conferences shall be taken up singly or en bloc. 

„There was no dramatic climax to the conferences. It was 
agreed by all that unless some compromise could be worked out 
on article 10 it would be useless to continue the meetings.’ 

“*Was your move to-day discussed with the White House 
in advance?’ Senator Hrrcucock was asked. 

“*Tt was not. We are running entirely independently of the 
White House in this action.’ 

“Senator Hrrehcock said he was satisfied that Senator UN- 
DERWOop will make no move to get consideration of his resolu- 
tion for a formal committee of conciliation until after the effort 
is made to get the treaty before the Senate for open considera- 
tion on the floor.” 

Mr. LODGE, I ask at the same time that the statement 
may be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in behalf of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], I give notice that on 
Tuesday, the 10th day of February, he will ask the Senate to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 

RAILROAD CONTROL, 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, there has been a good deal in 
the newspapers of late about the farmers of the country join- 
ing hands with the railroad brotherhoods in favoring and de- 
manding an extension for two years of the Government con- 
trol of railroads, and a good deal about the farmers of the 
country favoring further Government control of railroads, even 
Government ownership of railroads. A few days ago a dele- 
gation of farmers—I read in the newspapers—from Wisconsin 
called at the White House to urge the President to with- 
draw his order for the restoration of the railroads to their 
owners the Ist of March and urging him to favor an extension 
for two years of the Government control of railroads. . 

I have a statement issued on that subject by Mr. E. A. 
Calvin, Washington representative of the Association of State 
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Farmers Union Presidents. It is one of the best and most 
sensible statements on the subject I have seen, and I ask that 
it may be printed in the RECORD. k 

There being no objection, the statement wes ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


ASSOCIATION or STATE FARMERS UNION PRESIDENTS, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1920. 
To Members of the United States Congress: 


As considerable is being said in the press and elsewhere to 
the effect that delegations -of farmers have recently visiteđ 
Washington, demanding that the Government retain control of 
the railroads for at least two years, and stating that this is 
the wish of the farmers of this country, I feel it to be my duty 
as a representative of the farmers to set forth their views on 
this question and to transmit to you resolutions which were 
adopted by different farm organizations representing the actual 
American farmers. 

At the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Division of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, held 
on August 19 and 20, 1919, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: z 


“ We view with alarm and“oppose the Government ownership 
of railroads, and especially the Plumb plan, of the Government 
buying the railroads at public expense, turning them over to 
the railroad employees, and guaranteeing the railroad em- 
ployees whatever wages they demand and a division of the 
profits. If Congress in its wisdom does this, we ask them to 
also buy all of our farms and their equipment, hire the farm- 
ers to operate them at two-thirds of the hourly wage scale 
paid the average railroad employee, and sell the production 
to the consumer at cost.” 

This about expresses the views of an overwhelming majority 
of the farmers of the Nation, who are members of the Farmers“ 
Union and other farm organizations in the several States, in- 
eluding Louisiana, Alabama, Ohio, Texas, Illinois, and Iowa, 
which organizations adopted similar resolutions opposing Gov- 
ernment ownership. 

At the annual meeting of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, held in Chicago November 14 last, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

„We are opposed to Government ownership of public utili- 
ties. We demand the early return of the railroads to private 
control, under such conditions and regulations as will render 


adequate service at just and equitable rates. We particularly 


demand immediate attention to restoring the efficiency of live- 
stock and other perishable transportation, both in car equip- 
ment and train schedules.” 

If there is any class of our citizens who have suffered from 
inefficient railroad service and delay in transportation in the 
last two or three years, it is the farmers; and you can take it 
as a fact, if we are to believe what they say in their resolu- 
tions, that a majority of the farmers of this Nation desire the 
return of the railroads to their owners at the earliest possible 
moment, and we consider the President's announcement that 
they shall be returned on March 1 as sound in principle and 
highly expedient under existing conditions. 

At the fifty-third annual session of the National Grange, at 
Detroit, Mich., November 18, 1919, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“ While recognizing the evils of uncurbed power growing from 
swollen fortunes in the hands of unscrupulous and ambitious 
individuals, the National Grange declares that in a government 
of a free democracy is lodged ample power to curb all such 
evils. We declare our opposition to Government ownership and 
to nationalization of business and industry. We favor the safe- 
guarding and protection of private property on the broad ground 
that only by the full development of the right of private prop- 
erty can there be perpetuated the full measure of individual 
initiative and emulation upon which a democracy is based and 
by which its future is assured.” 

All fair-minded people will readily agree that the above is 
sound in principle and in harmony with our demoératic form 
of government. The experience of the last three years of the 
Government’s endeavoring to engage in operating and conduct- 
ing different lines of business has demonstrated the folly of 
nationalizing business under control of the Federal Government 
by commissions or licenses, and the fact has been asserted, and 
has not been denied, that when the Government endeavored to 
produce castor oil, those in charge of this industry for the Gov- 
ernment succeeded in producing only 2 quarts at a cost of sey- 
eral million dollars. I feel safe in asserting that if this task 
had been left to the common-sense farmers of Iowa, Missouri, 


Kansas, and Oklahoma, where castor-oil beans are grown, the 
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Government would have received an abundance of castor oil at a 
minimum cost. 

Another resolution adopted by the grange is very pertinent 
and appropriate at this time: 

In war time price fixing may have been necessary; in peace 
time the grange regards Government price fixing as unjusti- 
fiable and indefensible.” ‘ 

What the farmers of this Nation most desire is to extend the 
market for American products all over the world, and especially 
at this particular time, when the teeming millions of Europe 
and Asia are reported to be suffering for the lack of clothing 
and food; and if steps are taken to open the industries of Eu- 
rope and the markets of the world to American products, and 
production in our country be restored to normal, those engaged 
in agriculture, manufacturing, and all avenues of distribution 
will soon enjoy an unprecedented prosperity, and at the same 
time the suffering in European and Asiatic countries will be 
greatly relieved. 

What the farmers want is constructive and not destructive 
legislation. They are not asking, nor do they desire, any special 
legislation for the benefit of the farmers only. They want 
equal opportunities for all, and special privileges for none, and 
if this policy is adopted by our Government and extended over 
the world’s markets, there will be a revival in all industries as 
well as that of agriculture, and they desire to extend the Ameri- 
can markets for foods and raw materials as well as manufac- 
tured articles to all nations of the world. 

The farmers everywhere are on record as opposing the estab- 
lishing and maintaining by the Federal Government of employ- 
ment bureau agencies over the country to be conducted by the 
Federal Government, and are opposed to all similar class legis- 
lation. They want to be left alone in the pursuance of their 
business, and do not want their affairs interfered with by social- 
istic rules and regulations promulgated by a certain department 
at Washington. 

Respectfully, 
E. A. CALVIN. 
HERBERT C. HOOVER. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, quite a good deal of 
criticism has been indulged in with reference to Mr. Hoover, 
and there has been question as to his Americanism and his citi- 
zenship. I wish to say that while I had charge in the Senate 
of the food-control bill I came in frequent contact with Mr. 
Hoover, and I found him at all times to be thoroughly loyal to 
this country, thoroughly patriotic, and using his best endeavors 
to assist in successfully prosecuting the war. 

I saw in the New York World of the 28th instant a statement 
with reference to Mr. Hoover over the signature of Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford University, who has 
known him for a great many years. I ask that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SHOWS HOOVER KEPT IN CLOSE TOUCH WITH UNITED STATES. 
STANFORD University, CALIF., January 27. 

The campaign of lies about Herbert Hoover that is again be- 
ing given free circulation is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people. If facts are sought, I consider it my duty 
as Hoover's most intimate friend since boyhood to state the 
truth for those who wish it, so that they may not be misled by 
the renewal of the former deliberate attempt to attack his 
nationality, citizenship, and Americanism. 

I have maintained close contact with Mr. Hoover throughout 
his career and know intimately of his comings and goings; his 
family, birth, raising, and education are known to me in detail. 
Iowa, Oregon, and California were his only residences, except for 
his work on the geological survey of Arkansas. 

Since his graduation from Stanford University in mining and 
engineering his professional life always has had a world scope. 
It began during the period of some 12 years prior te the war, 
when he enjoyed an international practice as an engineer. No 
calendar year ever went by, with the exception of 1898 and 1917, 
in which he was not for some portion of the year a resident of 
the United States. F 

On these two occasions of considerable absence he was engaged 
in engineering constructive work in Australia. His engineering 
practice has taken him into every country in the world. Itisa 
credit to the universities of the United States that her engineers 
are in such demand in such work. 

It is within my knowledge that the total period that Hoover 
could have been actually in England would not exceed an aggre- 
gate of more than 3 or 4 years out of the total 46 of his life, 
although at times he left his family there when he was obliged 
to journey to Russia and other parts of Europe on professional 


business. His son came home in time for the fall term of 
school in California as soon as he was old enough for public 
school. 2 

Mr. Hoover has been actively connected with Stanford Uni- 
versity, acting as adviser to the president in the engineering 
department or as a trustee of the university. For over 12 years 
he has maintained for his family a home either in San Francisco 
or at the university. During this entire time his life has em- 
piana those sterling American qualities that are the pride 
of us all. 

As his friend, college mate, physician, and colleague I am 
happy to say that I know no finer character, no better American, 
no more genuine lover of the United States than Herbert Hoover. 

I hope that we may speedily have conditions in this country 
so that vilification, tirades, and abuse may be supplanted by 
constructive public service. 

Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
President of Stanford University. 
REAR ADMIRAL CARY T. GRAYSON. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, a lady, Miss Davis, came to 
my committee room a week or 10 days ago and made complaint 
that she had been evicted from her rooms or property that she 
had occupied, the property being owned by Admiral Grayson, 
and stated that it was because of an increase of rent demanded, 
The attorney for Admiral Grayson, or Mrs. Grayson, has written 
me a letter explaining the transaction. The letter states that 
Miss Davis was evicted for nonpayment of rent and that the 
property has since been rented for a lower rental than was paid 
by the evicted tenant. 

I am glad to present this letter, and I ask to have it printed 
with that explanation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not quite understand what 
the letter contains. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois stated 
that complaint had been made that some lady was evicted from 
the premises of Admiral Grayson upon the grounds that the 
rent had been increased. He files a letter from Admiral Gray- 
son’s attorney stating that she was evicted for nonpayment of 
rent, and that the premises have since been rented for a less 
sum than they had been rented to her. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27, 1920. 


Hon. Lawrence X. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: My attention has been called to your remarks in 
the Senate on Friday, January 16, in which you stated that you 
have been informed that Admiral Grayson had evicted a woman 
tenant from a house of which he was the owner because she 
objected to an attempted profiteering raise in rent on his part. 
I assume that as a fair-minded man you will be as anxious to 
correct an error in your statement as you were to condemn Ad- 
miral Grayson because of a supposed delinquency on his part. 
He is the owner of 1602 Sixteenth Street NW., in this city, 
which adjoins the house where Admiral and Mrs. Grayson re- 
side. On the 31st day of October, 1918, Susan L. Davis entered 
into a lease agreement with John W. Thompson & Co. (Inc.), the 
latter acting as the agents for the owner, by the terms of which 
Miss Davis rented 1602 Sixteenth Street, partially furnished, 
for the period of one year beginning October 10, 1918, at a 
monthly rental of $175 per month, payable in monthly install- 
ments in advance on the 10th day of each month beginning 
October 10, 1918. Almost immediately after she took possession 
of the premises Miss Davis began to fall back in the payment of 
rent, until it became necessary to enter suit against her for the 
possession of the premises. This step was decided upon by 
John W. Thompson & Co. (Inc.), and, acting as their attorney, 
I brought suit in its name, under the provision of the afore- 
mentioned lease, in the municipal court of the District of Colum- 
bia. This cause was known as Landlord and Tenant Proceed- 
ings No, 174673, and was for possession of the premises by rea- 
son of the nonpayment of rent provided for in the lease. At the 
hearing of the cause judgment was given in favor of John W. 
Thompson & Co. (Inc.) and against Miss Davis. After judg- 
ment had been obtained against her, Miss Davis came in and 
paid $175 and $1.85 costs of the suit. This paid the rent up to 
April 10, 1919, and $100 on account of the month ending May 10, 
1919, leaving $75 due on the month ending May 10, 1919. I had 
numerous interviews with Miss Davis during the month of June 
in an endeavor to collect the rent, which she promised to pay 
faithfully many times but which she neglected to do. 

It thereupon became necessary to institute suit against her 
again, which I did in the early part of July, in Landlord and 
sion of premises and for $425 rent due up to and including the 
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9th day of July, 1919, being $75 balance due for the month ending 
May 9, 1919, and $175 for the month ending July 9, 1919. When 
the case was called Miss Davis failed to appear, and although I 
could have taken judgment by default I refused to do so, and had 
the case set down for hearing at a later date. I saw Miss Davis 
personally and had her agree upon the date of the hearing, and 
that she would be there in court. When the case was called 
again she neglected to appear and judgment was had against 
her for possession of the premises and for $425 rent up to the 
10th day of July, 1919. Miss Davis pleaded so hard to be 
Tenant Proceedings No. 177491, which suit was for the posses- 
allowed to stay in the house and made so many promises that 
she would pay, not only the arrears in rent but all future rent, 
that I agreed to allow her to stay on for a month or two to see 
if she could make good her promises. She was keeping a board- 
ing house, and she received from roomers and boarders in ex- 
cess of $900 per month, according to the figures given to me by 
some of the boarders in the house. It appeared to me that being 
in receipt of so much money each month she could pay the rent 
if she were so inclined, and I believed her when she said that 
she would do so. I was very loath to dispossess her and put 
her out in the street, because of the many “ hard-luck tales” 
she had to tell. It became apparent, however, that she abused 
my confidence, and on September the 18th it became necessary 
for me to take steps to dispossess her and put a deputy marshal 
in the premises, which I did by virtue of the second judgment 
above referred to, action under which I had postponed in order 
to give her an opportunity to live up to these promises made by 
her. She thereupon paid part of the rent due and entered into 
a written agreement with me to pay one-half of the money which 
she received from her boarders on account of current rent and 
back rent. She did not live up to this agreement, however, 
and it was not until September 20 that I was able to collect the 
$425 which was due on the rent up to July 10, 1919, and for 
which I had obtained a judgment as aforesaid. It became neces- 
sary for me to sue her again, which I did in Landlord and Ten- 
ant Proceedings No. 179632, and obtained judgment against her 
for the premises. I then referred the matter to Mrs. Grayson, 
who acted for her husband, whose time was taken up by the 
President. As a matter of fact, all my dealings haye been with 
Mrs. Grayson, and I never spoke to Admiral Grayson in my life 
until after this case was completely closed. I explained to her 
the difficulty I had in collecting the rent, and also that it was 
my belief that Miss Davis would not pay either the current rent 
or the back rent, and that my advice was that she should be dis- 

SS of the premises. Mrs. Grayson, however, was very 
sympathetic toward Miss Davis and relied upon Miss Davis's nu- 
merous promises to pay. She instructed me to allow Miss Davis 
to remain in the house another month. At the end of that time 
Miss Davis not only did not pay anything on the accrued rental 
but paid only $100 of the $175 due for the current month. When 
I reported this to Mrs. Grayson she was still generous enough 
to allow Miss Davis to stay on in the house in hope that she 
would be able to extricate herself from her financial difficul- 
ties. Miss Davis did not live up to her promises to pay, and in 
our opinion was able to do so but refused to do so. It there- 
upon became necessary to dispossess her, which was done on or 
about the 20th day of December, 1919, at which time Miss Davis 
owed $75 rent on the month ending August 10, 1919, and $175 for 
each month thereafter, making a total of $775 due up to and 
including the 10th day of December, 1919. She has not paid and 
refuses to pay anything on account of this back rent, and it was 
for this and not for any refusal to pay an increased rental that 
she was dispossessed. She was treated as leniently and gener- 
ously as any tenant that I ever knew or heard of. So far from 
profiteering, I might say that Admiral Grayson has rerented the 
house for a less price than he rented it to Miss Davis, and that he 
was induced to rent it to Miss Davis to be conducted as a board- 
ing house right next door to his own home only because, at that 
time, there were numerous war workers in the city without 
shelter. The rental paid for this house containing eight bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms, a large parlor, dining room, and kitchen 
was extremely moderate. The statements made in this letter can 
be verified by the records of the municipal court of the District 
of Columbia, by correspondence with Miss Davis, copies of which 
are in my possession, and by testimony of a number of boarders 
in Miss Davis's house whose names I will furnish you if you 
so desire. 

Very truly, yours, 
I. J. COSTIGAN. 
PUBLIC PRINTING. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the guardian of the Recor», to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois. Does he think it proper to 
print such communications in the Recorp? 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I expect within a day or two 
now to have statistics prepared in relation to the printing not 
only of the Record but the printing of speeches. I hope to 


present them to the Senate in a very few days. I am quite sure 
that when the statistics are presented the Senate of the United 
States is going to agree to stop the printing of matter of every 
conceivable character and nature in the RECORD. 

We have seven men scouring the country to-day for paper upon 
which to print the Recorp. Senators will notice that in the last 
few days the Recoxp has been printed upon paper that is not 
black, but nearly so; the poorest sort of paper. We never would 
have used it in the Government Printing Office a few years ago 
for any purpose whatever. It is all the paper that we can get 
in the United States to print the Recorp upon, and if we are 
going to have a Recorp, we have got to conserve the print paper. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, in his criticism of the use of 
newsprint paper,.did the Senator from Utah extend it to the 
various departmental activities engaged in sending out many 
tons of material? Literally, tons of it come to my office. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have done so many times, and I will say to the 
Senator that later—and I have the matter under way now—we 
shall find out exactly what printing has been done by each one 
of the departments. 

Mr. President, I have from newspapers of the country letters 
referring to reports from the Government departments and 
showing that there is printing only upon one side of the paper— 
whole reports are so printed—with absolutely no use made of 
half of the paper. We also find that some of the departments 
are to-day sending out such printed matter in linen envelopes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me the newspapers should never 
complain of the scarcity of print paper so long as they devote 
two or three pages daily to the sporting news. Why can they 
not eliminate those two or three pages of sporting news? We 
should certainly get along much better if they did so. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, there is much in what the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota says. I may go further than that, and say 
that I think the Sunday newspapers throughout the United 
‘States have grown to such proportions that there ought to be a 
halt called on their size by the newspaper publishers themselves. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me at 
that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The few reports which I get from the news- 
papers in reference to this matter are from what might be 
denominated the smaller newspapers, the smaller dailies and 
weeklies; they are not the newspapers which are known as the 
large metropolitan newspapers. Those smaller newspapers 
universally complain of the paper which they think is uselessly 
consumed by the large newspapers, particularly in the Sunday 
editions, and the funny page, and also the sporting news, as 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has suggested. 
They claim that because they are small papers and have not 
so much money invested and are not able to purchase the large 
amount of paper purchased by the metropolitan press, they 
are discriminated against in favor of the larger papers, which 
get their paper cheaper than they can. They complain that 
they are not able to get even sufficient paper to print their 
small editions; and many of them have gone out of business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have received, I was going to say, thou- 
sands of just such complaints as those which are referred to 
by the Senator from Nebraska. The larger newspapers have 
contracts for their paper in some cases for years ahead; and 
to-day the small newspapers of the country are doing just 
what we are compelled to do now to secure paper for the 
Recorp; they are hunting from one end of the country to the 
other in order to purchase sufficient paper to print their regu- 
lar edition. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they are paying almost any price asked 
in order to get it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The fact is they are paying prices that are 
four or five times what they paid previously, and are paying 
much higher prices than other papers pay for their newsprint 
paper. * 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be the case. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
permit me, I will give him an instance of the practice which 
has just been commented upon. I heartily agree with what 
the Senator from Utah has said about the reckless and almost 
criminal waste of newsprint paper by some of the departments 
of the Government. An instance of it came to my knowledge 
only the other day. I received a communication from Mr. 
Will A. Campbell, editor of the Helena (Mont.) Independent, 
accompanied by exhibits in the form of some printed material 
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which he had received from some department of the Govern- 
ment which maintains a mailing list and sends out Government 
publications. I can not say now just what department it is, 
for I have not the exhibits with me, but he had received three 
copies of an identical publication. One was addressed to Mr. 
Will A. Campbell, Helena, Mont.; another was addressed to Mr. 
W. A. Campbell, Helena, Mont.; and another was addressed to 
the editor of the Independent, Helena, Mont. They were all 
the same thing, and my correspondent writes me that such 
. occurrences are frequent; that that is only an instance of what 
is happening every day. 

Here is an instance of absolute waste brought about by pure 
and sheer carelessness, A great deal of it could be remedied 
by proper attention on the part of the departments to their 
mailing lists and to the documents they send out. There should 
be some remedy for this waste. I hope some method of stopping 
it may be found and adopted. ` : t 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, along the line of the observa- 
tions of the Senator from Montana [ will say that I have no 
doubt that there is not a business man in the United States 
who does not receive every week in the year over 100 circulars 
of the same kind from the departments of our Government. 
Not long ago I had a business man collect for me the publica- 
tions and documents received by him in the course of three days, 
and in those three days, as I remember, 165 Government pub- 
lications were received by that one business man of Kansas. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Government publications? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; Government publications. I asked him to 
send them to me just as he received them; I opened the envelopes 
containing the publications and sorted them out. There were 11 
of one kind from different departments of the Government, word 
for word alike, and there were § of another kind word for 
word alike. Talk about the waste of paper! It is wicked on the 
part of the Government of the United States. ‘ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senate has been very 
economical in the space occupied by it in the Recorp. I have 
refrained from disturbing the Government Printing Office greatly 
during this session. I have had the impulse, but have succeeded 
in resisting it. There is in the south end of my district a news- 
paper known as the Daily Breeze, which enjoys a very healthful 
circulation for a country newspaper publishing information not 
only as to its own affairs but as to the affairs of other people. 
Its editor is Frank Reed. Ile recently wrote me that he had 
been fined $10 by the internal-revenue collector of his district 
because he was late in filing his capital-stock return, which 
should have been in the form of an affidavit that the par value 
of the stock of the Breeze Printing Co. did not exceed $99,000, 
The capital stock was $4,000. The company prints a daily paper 
in a town of about 6,000 population. Under the law the internal- 
revenue collector could have assessed a fine of $10,000, but he 
wisely made it an amount which it was possible for the Breeze 
to pay. 

So the Breeze paid up and continued on its way. 
writes me: 

Our excuse in mitigation of this crime was that the business mall 
from the Internal Revenue Office, being franked, is identical in appear- 
ance with the mail from every department of the Government, which 
comes to this office in such volume that it would require a private 
secretary to separate the important mail from that which goes into 
the waste basket, and, not emg ssessed of a sufficient income to 
hire a private secretary, this call for the report went into the waste 
basket with a great deal of newsprint wasted by the departments, to 
the editor’s subsequent discomfiture. 

This communication I have selected from probably a thousand 
similar ones on this subject from a single State. The depart- 
mental mail has become a public pest even to a newspaper man. 
These knights of the paste pot and shears are entitled to protec- 
tion from governmental activities along this line, and they are 
asking for it, and I think, it being in the line of economy of print 
paper, that it would be well for the department to heed their 
demand. 

Mr. President, if I did not ask to have the letter from the 
attorney of Admiral Grayson printed at length in the Recorp 
I should like to do so, because in fairness to him it ought to be 
done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order has already been made 
to print the letter in the RECORD. 8 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word in relation to the 
printing that has been ordered by the Senate. I have had ex- 
tracted from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the proceedings of 
the Senate all of the speeches that have been delivered on the 
peace treaty. I have had them bound in one volume, which I 
have here upon my desk. This [exhibiting] is the result. 
There are a few over 3,000 printed pages, containing an average 
of 2,100 words per page, or a total number of words of 6,300,000. 
Those represent the speeches delivered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I started to segregate the pages of matter that have been 
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inserted in the Recorp at the request of Senators, including 
newspaper articles, editorials, and letters from citizens; but it 
soon developed that it was altogether impossible to put them 
in any reasonable number of books. So it was concluded to 
abandon the effort. This shows, Mr. President, where we are 
drifting; and I hope that the Senate, sooner or later 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is that a public document? 


Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not a public document. It is a col- 
lection I have had made of all the speeches, printed in one 
volume. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be a good thing to have 
it printed as a public document. 


OFFICE SPACE FOR DISTRICT RENT COMMISSION, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to an 
item that appeared in the Washington Post this morning. It 
reads as follows: 

RENT BOARD OFFICE FAILS TO SATISFY—-LOCATION WILL HAMPER WORK 
ON HOUSING, SAYS COMMISSIONER MASON, 

With more than 1,000,000 square feet of floor ce available in the 
Government office buildings in Washington, Guy Mason, of the District 
Rent Commission, declared yesterday the choice of the rear of the fifth 
floor of the Hooe Building, 1330 F Street NW., for the commission's 
office was an outrage to the public, which has been awaiting anxiously 
for the rent commission to find a S y remedy for the rent situation 
here. The commissioners hope to find a building more suited to their 
purposes, 

“The commissioners are extremely anxious to attack the housing 
problem in Washington,” said Mr. Mason, “and the Public Buildings 
Commission, of which Senator RED Smoor is chairman, has placed an 
additional obstacle in our way by assigning us to offices which will not 
be ready for Keeney for two or three weeks, and when ready their 
position on the fifth floor of the building will become an added incon- 
venience when large numbers of complainants start coming to Jay their 
cases before the commissioners in person.” 

The commission must pay for occupancy and lighting expenses 83 
cents a square foot of the 3,200 square feet allotted in the Hooe Bulld- 
ing, according to Mr. Mason. 

I am not acqnainted with Mr. Mason, but there is scarcely a 
word of truth in that article. If that newspaper report is true, I 
can only say if that is the kind of a rent commissioner we have 
in the District of Columbia as far as he is concerned the renters 
need not expect results of a practical nature, but will receive 
false and sensational statements through the public press. i 

In the act creating the Public Buildings Commission following 
is the authority granted: 

Said commission shall have the absolute control of and the allotment 
of all Space in the several publie buildings owned or buildings leased 
oy the United States in the District of Columbia, with the exception of 
the Executive Mansion and office of the President, Capito] Building, the 
Senate and House Office Buildings, the Capitol power plant, the build- 
ings under the jurisdiction of the Regents of the Smithsonian Iustitu- 
tion, and the Congressional Library Rullding. and shall from time to 
time assign and allot, for the use of the several activities of the Gov- 
ernment, all such space, 

In the first place, I wish to say that if Mr. Guy Mason made 
the statement that there are a million square feet of space in the 
Government buildings in the District of Columbia available, it is 
an absolute falsehood. 

Mr. President, the Rent Commission applied to the Public 
Buildings Commission for space in some Government building. 
The authority of that commission is only to allot space for the 
use of the several activities of the Government. The commis- 
sion has no power whatever to allot space to activities of the 
government of the District of Columbia. That question has 
been referred to the counsel of several of the departments, and 
the commission received opinions to the effect that the law did 
not authorize the Public Buildings Commission to assign space 
for the activities of government in the different departments 
of the District of Columbia. 

If the commission had the authority to assign space for the 
Rent Commission of the District of Columbia, it would also have 
authority to assign space for all the activities of the District, 
and that the commission has not the power to do. 

This is what the commission did do when the Rent Commis- 
sion made an application for space in a Government building. 
I knew that there were some 3,200 square feet of space in the 
Hooe Building that was not being occupied to-day, although the 
Treasury Department had to pay rent for the whole of the 
space in the building, and I suggested to the rent commissioners 
of the District of Columbia that if they desired to occupy that 
space and would pay their pro rata of the rent of the whole 
building, the Public Buildings Commission would have no objec- 
tion whatever to their use of the same. 

Mr. Sinclair, a member of the commission, together with Mr. 
Roper, the seceetary of the commission, went with the secretary 
of the Public Buildings Commission and examined that space, 
and Mr. Sinclair reported to the other members of the Rent 
Commission of the District of Columbia that the space named 
was unoccupied and that the commission could occupy it if they 
paid the same rental per foot as the Treasury Department was 
paying for the building. On a vote of the commission they 
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accepted the proposition and said they would move into the 
Hooe Building upon the terms offered. Now comes a member 
of the commission in a public statement, as already read by 
me, which is untrue in nearly every respect, 

Not only that, but he is complaining about paying 83 cents a 
square foot for the rent and lighting of the building, and I ask 
upon what ground? Take business property in the business 
section of the District of Columbia anywhere near the Hooe 
Building and the prices which are being charged to-day per 
square foot for rent run from $1.50 to as high as $3.50. 

So, Mr. President, all the Public Buildings Commission has 
done in this matter has been to call to the attention of the Rent 
Commission of the District. of Columbia, following its applica- 
tion for space, the fact that there were 3,200 square feet in the 
Hooe Building that the Government was not occupying at' the 
present time, and that if the commission wanted the use of it, 
it could do so by paying exactly what the Treasury of the 
United States to-day is paying per square foot for the space 
they occupy in the building. 

I simply call these facts to the attention of the Senate in the 
hope that such uncalled for and untruthful statements will 
not again be made by a member of the Rent Commission of the 
District of Columbia. I can not understand the motive. The 
Public Buildings Commission to-day is consolidating every de- 
partment of the Government in just as compact form as pos- 
sible. We have been trying for the last two or three weeks to 
make room, as I stated to the Senate the other day, for the 
1,700 employees of the Fleet Corporation, which is now located 
in Philadelphia, and I think we have accomplished that purpose 
by transfers and consolidations. When Mr. Guy Mason makes 
the statement that there are a million square feet of space in 
the Government buildings which are now unoccupied, it is an 
absolute untruth. 

FOREIGN LOANS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ar. President, as it seems that we 
have done so much printing and desire to be so economical, I 
wish to call attention to a few lines that I read with great inter- 
est yesterday afternoon, showing that we have now due us on 
our European loans $325,000,000 of interest; that none of the 
accrued interest on the loans has been paid; and that the plan is 
to defer for a few years the collection of any of the interest. I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp the amount of the interest due 
to the United States on these loans by each of the countries to 
whom the loans have been made. Great Britain, for example, 
owes us $144,440,837. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, does that mean the amount 
of interest due? That does not include the principal? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The interest due is the amount I 
mentioned, I started by saying that I was calling attention to 
the interest due on these loans, none of which has been paid, 
and I understand the proposition is to defer for several years the 
payment of any of the interest. 

I regard this as a matter of very general public interest and 
a matter of information that is not generally known. I wish to 
have a memorandum of each of the items of interest printed in 
the Reconrp. - 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, I should like to ask him a question. Has any interest been 
paid by any government on any of the indebtedness? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I am advised, no interest has been 
paid by any of the countries to whom the loan has been made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, some time ago I had in- 
serted in the Recorp a statement which I think is the same one 
that the Senator saw in the paper yesterday. It was copied, if I 
remember correctly, from the New York World. I call the Sena- 
tor's attention, if he has not noticed it—I did not notice it 
myself until this morning—to the fact that on page 2232 of the 
Recorp of the proceedings of yesterday the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore] had placed in the Recorp an article from the 
Washington Post, giving all this detail, together with the advice 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in relation to the entire matter, 
not only as to how we shall finance the moneys that foreign 
powers have borrowed from us, but the policy of the depart- 
ment as to further aid to Europe and as to related subjects; and 
on page 2233, in the first column, appears an itemized statement 
of the amount of interest due to us from other countries, I do 
not say this in derogation of anything the Senator has just put 
in the Recorp, but I call his attention to the fact that it is by 
authority of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And it was inserted yesterday? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, I do not care 
to publish the figures again. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest to the Senator that he leave it 
in the Recorp, because I do not think the attention of the coun- 
try can be called to it too frequently. í 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If there is no objection, I will ask 
to have published the brief statement that I handed in; and. E 
do wish that the most general knowledge of this situation might 
go throughout the country. It may relieve the minds of some 
of those who still are disturbed upon the theory that we have 
done nothing for European countries, and who urge that the 
responsibility is still on us to do something for them, lest we 
might be considered slackers in our treatment of European 
interests. k 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

$325,000,000 DUE UNITED STATES FROM EUROPE ON LOANS. 

“Accrued interest on loans to European countries totals ap- 
proximately $325,000,000, according to a table submitted to the 
House Ways and Means Committee by the Treasury Department, 
which plans to defer collection for a few years pending recon- 
struction. | 

“ Great Britain owes the most interest, the total on loans to 
that country being $144,440,837. Interest owed by other coun- 
tries is: France, $94,021,749; Italy, $54,256,589; Russia, $16,- 
832,662 ; Belgium, $11,465,278 ; Czechoslovakia $1,667,083 ; Serbia, 
$917,299 ; Roumania, $609,873; and Liberia, $548.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator advised 
us that the plan was to defer the payment of this interest. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The article I have placed in the 
Record states the plan is to defer for a few years interest col- 
lections. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wili the Senator tell us from what 


Source the suggestion comes? 


Mr. SMOOT. Why, from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So I understood in this article. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Treasury Department is advis- 
ing the further deferment of the payment of the interest? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. I have not any definite 
information upon that subject, but the statement in this article 
was that the Treasury Department planned to defer for a few 
years the collection of interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it, Mr. President. 
That is the recommendation of the Treasury Department, aud 
I wish to say to the Senator that in some cases it could not be 
otherwise. I am not going at this time into the particular 
instances; but in the case of a good many of the countries, if 
we were insisting upon it, the Government of the United States 
would simply have to advance to them the money to pay the 
interest. That, however, is not the case with Great Britain and 
some of the other large countries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is quite likely 
that interest will have to be deferred on the loans to some of 
these weaker countries. What I am now seeking information 
in regard to is whether the purpose or the recommendation of 
the department is to defer the interest upon all of these loans— 


for instance, to France and Great Britain and Italy—for an in- 


definite time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I only saw the published statement 
of the purpose. I can not think it is true; I felt that public 
attention should be brought to it. If there is a purpose of that 
character anywhere it is entitled to public attention, and I think 
it should be abandoned except in cases where payment of in- 
terest is impossible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I prosecuted this inquiry because 
it was disclosed im the consideration of the so-called New bill, 
to establish a department of neronauties, that a number of 
the European countries which are so deeply indebted to us, 
and so straitened financially that they are unable to pay us 
the interest upon their loans, are engaged in most ambitious and 
highly expensive projects to increase their air forces and their 
air equipment for military purposes. In other words, as it was 
quite appropriately expressed in the course of the debate, they 
are carrying on a great program of military organization with 
money that is furnished them by the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. That statement has been made a number of 
times upon the floor of the Senate. I have before me the testi- 
mony of Secretary Baker before the Military Affairs Committee 
when his attention was challenged to the statement that Great 
Britain had a budget of $300,000,000 for aircraft for the 
current year. Secretary Baker denied that, upon the informa- 
tion which he had, and said that the greater part of it was in 
liquidation of obligations which had been incurred. My infor- 
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mation is that neither Great Britain nor France is undertaking 
any very elaborate aircraft production program, and yet, of 
course, both Great Britain and France are in such a situation 
that perhaps their needs for aircraft defense are more important 
than those of this country. i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I spoke of this be- 
cause I listened with some interest to the address of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] the other day, in 
which he sought to impress the Senate and the country with the 
idea that we were lagging away behind other countries in air- 
craft production and in the development of aircraft for mili- 
tary purposes, and that was urged as a reason for the speedy 
passage of the bill to which I have referred. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt that military and naval officers in 
Great Britain and France and Italy had very ambitious pro- 
grams for aircraft production; but those programs have not been 
carried into effect, and will not be carried into effect. My in- 
formation is that Great Britain will not expend to exceed 
$50,000,000 for new aircraft production, but that the great 
amount that has been mentioned is in liquidation of contracts 
which heretofore have been entered into. 

While I have the floor I desire to make a brief statement con- 
cerning our trade relations with Europe and to refer briefly 
to the statement made by the Senator from Georgia. There 
seems to be a determined effort upon the part of some American 
hewspapers to mislead the American people concerning the 
financial and commercial relations between the United States 
and European countries. Whenever any suggestion is made that 
the people of Europe should receive financial help, there are 
some newspapers as well as certain elements in our country 
that immediately assert that Europe is attempting to deprive 
the American people of their money and to inflict a serious injury 
upon us. 

Some of the same newspapers are earnestly urging an exten- 
sion of our commerce with other nations, and criticize with more 
or less virulence Great Britain when information is forthcoming 
that that nation is opening up commercial fields in South Amer- 
ica and in other countries. There are some in our midst who 
are constantly denouncing European nations because they owe 
us, and the purpose seems to be to create an impression in the 
United States that these obligations have been improperly in- 
curred and that our country has been robbed to the extent of 
billions of dollars by our allies as well as other European nations. 

Before the war our annual exports to Europe were approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000, and our entire foreign commerce in 1913 
was nearly four and a quarter billions. As the war progressed 
our experts greatly increased and our foreign trade became so 
stupendous as to be beyond our comprehension. Our exports 
during 1918 were nearly $6,000,000,000 and our foreign trade 
passed the $7,000,000,000 mark. For 1919 our foreign commerce 
was approximately $10,000,000,000. It is manifest to the dullest 
student of political economy that this enormous foreign com- 
merce resulted from the extension of credits not only by the 
Government but by individuals and corporations to foreign pur- 
chasers, The money loaned by our Government to our allies, 
and to other European nations, amounting to approximately 
$10,000,000,000, did not consist of the actual physical transfer 
of gold and silver to Europe. Credits were extended to Euro- 
pean nations, and these credits were absorbed in paying for 
surplus American products. Billions of dollars of domestic 
products were marketed abroad. The products of field and 
farm and mill and mine were purchased by the peoples of 
Europe through the credits which we enabled them to obtain, 
At the beginning of the war we were a debtor Nation. Europe 
exhausted most of her American securities and lost a large 
part of her gold supply in paying for surplus products produced 
in the United States. If our Government had not loaned money 
to Europe, if credit had not been provided for our allies and 
other European nations, the surplus products of our own country 
would have filled to overflowing the terminals, warehouses, and 
granaries of our country. Prices would have rapidly declined, 
Labor would have been thrown out of employment and financial 
‘disaster would have overtaken us. 

So when we criticize Europe for having obtained credits in 
the United States we are closing our eyes to the immense bene- 
fits which the American people derived from the transactions. 

Mr. Vanderlip and others who have visited Europe have ex- 
plained in the clearest possible terms the precarious financial 
situation there existing: The supply of gold is limited. Most 
of the European nations are without credit. They are burdened 
with such stupendous obligations as a result of the war that it is 
almost impossible for them to obtain credit. There is a lack of 
raw materials, and all Europe is so burdened as the result of 
the war that it is difficult, and, in many instances impossible, 
for the people to engage in manufacturing activities or to 


undertake the enterprises which formerly brought them work 

and prosperity. It is unwise to close our eyes to the bankrupt 

condition of Europe. The condition is such that we can not 

gloss it over. We are not cut off from Europe in a commercial 

or financial way; and no one desires that there shall be a com- 
plete severance of all business and commercial dealings between 

this Nation and European countries. Our prosperity is depend- 

ent to a large degree upon our exports and upon our foreign 

trade. If we neither import nor export, a complete business 

paralysis would soon ensue. 

American business men are now penetrating every civilized 
land for the purpose of obtaining foreign markets for the sur- 
plus products of our country. We have built up a merchant 
marine in order to increase our commercial activity in the 
world. If our factories and mills are to continue their produc- 
tion, if our farms and fields and mines are to continue to yield 
their rich rewards, there must be markets found in all corners 
of the globe. Our flag must be seen in every port, and American 
goods and products must find purchasers and consumers in the 
remotest isles of the world. Europe has always been our chief 
foreign market, and Great Britain and her colonies were pur- 
chasing before the war, as I recall, considerably more than 50 
per cent of our exports. Instead of criticizing and denouncing 
Europe because of her obligations to us and her inability to meet 
immediate interest payments, we ought to be devising plans by 
which we may extend our trade, increase our exports, and, while 
nes Europe, obtain legitimate and proper benefits for our- 

ves, 

My attention was recently called to Poland’s needs for Ameri- 
can products, Representatives from Poland séught to purchase 
in this country engines and steel products for railroad construc- 
tion. She did not have sufficient gold with which to make pay- 
ment. Her boundaries were still undetermined, and she-lacked 
that stability to make her bonds or her securities inviting to 
American manufacturers. It is clear that if arrangements 
could have been made by which the desired products could 
have been supplied to Poland, it would have been of great ad- 
vantage to that new nation, and it would have been advan- 
tageous not only to the steel mills of the United States but to 
the laboring men, the producers of coal, and the merchants and 
others living in the section where the steel goods would- have 
been manufactured. - 

The former Secretary of Commerce called my attention a 
short time ago to the fact that representatives from one of the 
agricultural States had visited him for the purpose of having 
arrangements made, if it were possible to do so, by which one of 
the European nations could obtain credits in order to purchase 
100,000 horses from farmers in the State referred to. The Euro- 
pean nation needed the horses and the agriculturists in the 
State mentioned were desirous of selling them. If the transac- 
tion could have been completed the farmers of the United States 
would have benefited, and, of course, the nation in Europe in 
reed of the horses would have been benefited. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have been trying to follow the Senator and 
desire to interrupt him simply to ask whether he approves of 
the policy of advancing money out of the Treasury in order to 
stimulate the sale of American goods? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that question is not involved in 
the point I am endeavoring to make, but I have no objection to 
answering the Senator. When we entered the war it was im- 
perative that we do everything possible to win the war. Our 
allies needed money and credit, and in aiding them by extending 
credits we were contributing to the defeat of the enemy and 
were materially aiding in winning the war. However, I think 
the time has come when the Government of the United States 
ean not longer continue this policy of loaning to European 
nations. This is a general statement. It is possible that some 
contingency might arise which would call for a loan to some 
European nation. We in common with our allies have promised 
the peoples of Poland and Czechoslovakia and the Jugo-Slavie 
State that they should have independence. It is possible that 
a situation so acute might develop as to call for aid to be 
extended to one or more of these States by this Government and 
some of the allied and associated powers. Indeed, I feel that 
there ought to be some concerted effort by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers to strengthen these new States against the 
Bolshevist tide. If they should be destroyed no one could 
predict what the effect would be not only upon Europe but 
upon the United States. In the interest of our own peace and 
to prevent the recurrence of war, we might feel compelled to 
loan money to some European nation. 

But I have had in mind in the observations which I have 
submitted the extension of credits to the peoples of Europe by 
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the American people themselves and not by the Government. 
I might also add that the situation of the people in some parts 
of Europe is such that the Government bf the United States 
‘might properly make some advances fe prevent millions from 
starvation and death. The distress in certain portions of 
Europe is beyond our power to comprehend. Poverty, disease, 
starvation, and death are destroying entire sections and de- 
populating great cities. The cries of the starving women and 
children should not be in vain, And, notwithstanding charity 
begins at home, it would be to our everlasting discredit if we 
did not look with profound sympathy upon the sufferings of 
the people of Europe and if we did not attempt in every possible 
way to alleviate their distress. 

Mr. PHELAN. I will pursue the inquiry when the Senator 
from Utah is through. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I only want to call 
the Senator's attention to the fact that Poland is not one of 
those who owe us any interest. Austria is not one of those 
who owe us any interest. The suggestion would be that some 
of the interest due from Great Britdin might be paid to us, 
and we could loan it to them if we saw fit. They are certainly 
taking care of their business everywhere, all over Europe and 
even in Russia. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not recall what nations 
have failed to pay the interest due the United States. 

“Mr. SMITH of Georgia, All of them. 

Mr, KING. I am speaking in a general way of the condi- 
tions which caused the European indebtedness. We had a sur- 
plus of agricultural and manufactured products, as well as 
raw materials, and the nations of Europe were compelled to 
have them, They became purchasers and we vendors; the 
transactions were highly favorable to the American people and 
enabled Europe to prosecute the war and to feed her soldiers and 
civilians, 

Mr. President, we might as well recognize the fact that we 
are the great creditor nation of the world, and if we continue 
to do business with Europe we will be compelled to extend 
credits to her for many years to come. Our bankers and busi- 
ness men must recognize this situation and provide the needed 
credits. The American people will be compelled to become 
European investors. There must be a market developed in the 
United States for European securities. Some of our surplus 
capital must take the form of foreign securities, and the stocks 
and bonds of Europe must be absorbed to the extent of hun- 
- dreds of millions of dollars among the American investing 
public. This we will be compelled to do, whether we desire to 
or not, if we continue to trade with Europe. For our own 
good we must trade; therefore we will be required to take in 
payment for our products the only thing Europe has at present, 
viz, eyidences of indebtedness and the best form of securities 
that can be furnished. We all remember that a few years 
ago we sold our securities in Europe. We settled the balance 
of trade against us with American securities. We built rail- 
roads with money from Holland and France and other 
European nations, and European capital was employed to 
develop our country, build our factories, and promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the country. Now that we are a creditor 
nation we will be compelled to convert the obligations of 
Europe into European inyestments, and so become capitalists 
in Europe. 

If Europe continues to trade with the United States, she must 
have something to place in the balance. She has no goods or 
gold with which to settle her balances. There is only one other 
thing which will enable her to deal with us, and that is credit. 
The manufacturers in Germany or France or Poland must have 
raw materials. We have raw materials as well as finished 
products for sale. For our own good, as well as for the wel- 
fare of the sorrowing people of Europe, we must extend to 
them the necessary credits, This is a time for broad and states- 
manlike vision. 

Nationalism does not mean isolation, and national pros- 
perity will not be promoted by oppressing or crushing the nations 
by which we are surrounded. 

Mr, PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator, in answer to my 
question, said that he was not favoring, as I had understood 
from his remarks, advancing Treasury money for the rehabili- 
tation of European governments and industries. When the 
money was advanced out of the Treasury—the proceeds of the 
sale of bonds—to certain European countries, it developed, and 
the record will show it, that the money advanced by the United 
States released their own money, which otherwise would have 
been employed in the purchase of munitions of war, and their 
money thus released was employed in the establishment of their 
industries, which were in competition with our own; and the 
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rather ridiculous situation developed that, for instance, England 
out of its abundance provided for industries, such as the dye 
industry, which we at the very same time were endeavoring to 
establish by the levying of a tariff. 

Of course, the surplus supplies of the United States were sold 
to European countries, and possibly a general benefit accrued 
to the people; but more particularly a special benefit accrued 
to those who had war munitions for sale, because it was prin- 
cipally in war munitions that the trade was carried on. But 
to take the money levied on the property of the people and the 
incomes of the people and to give it to Europe for commercial 
and industrial rehabilitation I think is entirely unjustified. 

I believe that Mr. Hoover himself, a very benevolent gentle- 
man, said that the remedy to-day was to tell Europe to go to 
work, and as long as we provided funds there would be a danger 
of pauperizing Europe, and the habit of work would be lost; 
and this great, big, and rich Nation, therefore, in the interest of 
Europe, should refrain from coddling industries when the peo- 
ple haye within themselves the power, as we know they have had 
in other generations, to recuperate and to recover their lost 
industries. 

I haye had petitions—and that is why I particularly took the 
floor at this moment—from conStituents in California who have 
advanced the idea that we went to war for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a new order of liberty and democracy, where people 
would be given the right to govern themselves, and where the 
old autocratic ideas would be, so far as we were able, abolished, 
and that self-determination would be given to all the people. 
Now, the protestants in the petitions which I have received say 
that inasmuch as the Senate has refused in any form to agree 
to a covenant of a League of Nations by which the countries 
would be guaranteed in the rights for which we went to war— 
liberty, democracy, self-determination, and justice—we have to 


that extent failed in the war; we have not realized our ideals; 


we have accomplished nothing ; and it is a matter of the highest 
duty to ourselves to refrain from giving money to Europe for 
the continuation of the old order, because they are simply re- 
erecting governments on the same foundations, and nothing else. 
And because America is not there to protect the rights for which 
she strove as a moderator, as a great moral force, the whole 
scheme of a reorganized world is in the hands of the very na- 
tions that have in the past perpetuated the evils and the wrongs 
of which the petitioners complain. 

So I am opposed to advancing money to Europe for rehabili- 
tation, because it is not being reestablished in the right lines. 
I am opposed on the further ground that the people of this 
country are carrying unprecedented burdens, and that charity 
does begin at home. I think a mistake economically would be 
made if we should do anything tending to pauperize Europe, and 
prevent her, so far as our charity and benevolence are com 
cerned, from looking to her own resources, looking to her own 
ability, and throwing herself upon her own capacity. As long 
as she is coddled, as long as she is considered decrepit, ill, ail- 
ing, as Europe always considered Turkey, for instance, “ the 
sick man of the East”; as long as she is put in that light in 
our eyes, and led to believe, from our solicitude for her wel- 
fare, that she is unable to help herself, she will remain helpless. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator before 
he takes his seat? 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator says that he is opposed 
to loaning any further money to European countries. Does the 
Senator think he is likely to be asked to give his consent, or 
may it not be loaned without asking the consent of Congress? 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator’s inquiry is very pertinent. I 
remember an inquiry at one time during the period when we had 
little information and everybody was in favor of action rather 
than talk as to whether our advances to Europe were secured ; 
and I have failed to learn—in fact, I know to the contrary 
now—that any security was given for any class of loans at any 
time. . 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the statement that was printed 
in the Recorp yesterday as having been made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it appears that since the armistice was signed 
the Treasury has made direct cash advances of $2,380,891,000 
to the Allied Governments. If we have loaned that much since 
the armistice was signed, what is to prevent a further loan of 
$150,000,000, which is a mere bagatelle, in comparison, without 
appealing to the Senator for any consent? 

Mr. PHELAN. I am well aware of mat, Mr. President. Of 
course, those advances were made purstiant to authority given 
by Congress to the executive department. Hence, the advances 
are perfectly regular. What shall Congress do now is the 
question? 


Mr. OVERMAN. It ought to be stated that in the communi- 
cation the Secretary of the Treasury said he is opposed to ad- 
vancing any more money. His statement is that 


Relative to the solution ofethe exchange puzzle, Mr. Glass warned 
that this coun could not continue to extend credits on a sufficient 
scale to cover t present swollen trade balances while paying cash 
(gold and silver) to Latin-America ders. 


n and Far Eastern tra 

So it is not his policy to adyance any more money. 

Mr. PHELAN. I have not read the article to which the Sen- 
ator refers, but if it is not the policy of the Treasury, although 
it has the power to advance the money, then the Senate will not 
be called upon to give its consent. I notice the appeal to the 
House by the Treasury Department is for money for the relief of 
starving people. That is another phase of the same subject. 
We ought to be very well advised as to the necessity of that re- 
lief before we give it. But “all mankind’s concern is charity,” 
and, of course, we are all disposed to be very charitable with 
other people’s money. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHELAN. Certainly. ; 

Mr. KING. The Senator, of course, realizes that the pros- 
perity of the United States largely depends upon finding foreign 
markets for the surplus products of our people. The Senator 
knows that for years we have been interested in trying to 
obtain a merchant marine, so that we could compete, in part 
at least, with European nations. The Senator knows that un- 
less we do finance in a way, Europe will be unable to 
purchase the products of which we have a surplus. I am not 
in favor of the Government financing Europe, but obviously the 
manufacturers, the agriculturists, those who have surplus prod- 
ucts in the United States who must find markets abroad, must 
make some provision to aid those who need these products and 
want to buy them, to effectuate the purchases; and in order to 
do that American capitalists will be compelled to purchase 
European securities, and with those European securities Europe, 
in turn, will be able to finance herself to the extent of pur- 
chasing those things of which we have a surplus. Our pros- 
perity depends upon the prosperity of Europe. If Europe be- 
comes bankrupt and her nations fall into chaos and ruin and 
her entire financial system goes to wreck, it will react disad- 
yantageously upon America, and our men will be turned out of 
shops and mills and our surplus products will be piled in fac- 
tories, in granaries, and in terminals, and we will have finan- 
cial ruin here in the United States. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I appreciate very much the 
point made by the Senator from Utah, that there is an abso- 
jute necessity for the maintenance of our commerce and our 
merehant fleet to have the countries of the world exchange 
their commodities with ours, and therefore he argues we should 
have a care to see that the European Governments are restored 
to their pristine ability to engage in such trade. 

There are other countries of the world besides Europe, whose 
trade is not embarrassed, and whose industries may or may 
not have to be aided by American money The Senator is per- 
fectly right in saying that it is legitimate for American finan- 
ciers to provide that money, based upon the merits of the en- 
terprise. That is the great field of finance just as the other is 
the great field of commerce. 

But what I am arguing against is the free advancing of the 
money in the Treasury which belongs to all the people and 
which the people of the United States have to provide, and, 
by the payment of interest, have to bear a burden for untold 
generations. That money should not be advanced by the Gov- 
ernment, but Europe should be the object of the enterprise and 
the encouragement of our financial institutions. 

There is a case in point which the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kıxa] will appreciate. The city of San Francisco was utterly 
destroyed in 1906 by fire. There was a loss of probably $600,- 
000,000 in that small area of 47 square miles. A committee con- 
sisting of the Federal judge and the president of the University 
of California came to Congress and, for the restoration of San 
‘Francisco, they asked that Congress guarantee bonds to be 
issued by the city, because, on account of the fire, the city’s credit 
was utterly lost and she had no ability to go into the financial 
market and get money on her own securities, and therefore they 
prayed Congress like a good father to indorse the obligations of 
the city of Federal importance located at the Golden Gate. 

What did Congress do? I thought at that time that Congress 
had no feeling of interest in this great Federal city by the 
Golden Gate because it refused. It said: Let the great city by 
the Golden Gate rehabilitate herself. At that time we were 
told that it would take five years to clear the débris which 
was on the streets of San Francisco. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand people were in the bread lines. San Francisco came to 
the money markets of the East and financed herself, and it 
was very good for San Francisco that Congress had refused to 
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give her any artificial support because she was thrown on her 
own resources. The financiers of the East, after they had over- 
eome their alarm about a recurrence of such a disaster in San 
Francisco, due to the fear of seismic disturbances, timidly at 
first and then in competition with each other, very generously at 
last advanced the money at normal rates of interest. 

There is a parallel. San Francisco is better for her self- 
sufficiency and her self-reliance, and Europe’s growth will be 
more permanent and enduring and the people of Europe will 
be able better to maintain their self-respect by not leaning upon 
America. The financiers of America shall do the work of re- 
habilitation on a business basis, and the Government of America 
shall look after the internal concerns of the people and see that 
the great burden of taxation which they bear now is speedily 
reduced, and one of the best ways of doing it is to collect our 
interest from Europe, for down in the stockings of Europe 
we know there is money, because the world to-day, France 
and England particularly, is exploiting industries and natural 
resources, Witness Persia, Mesopotamia, Mexico, and South 
America, where oil exploitation is going on with money which 
should be put into the United States Treasury in payment of 
the enormous advances which we made as necessary to preserve 
the very existence of those countries; and now they are going 
into foreign fields and interfering with our trade by reason 
of our bounty. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PHELAN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] 
suggests the importance of commercial advances to Europe. 
Does it not occur to the Senator from California that some atten- 
tion to collecting the interest due on the advances we have made 
would encourage commercial interests to make loans in Europe? 
The feeling that those who make a loan are to get their interest 
is essential to a loan. I fear we are setting a bad precedent. 

Mr. PHELAN. Unless in forma pauperis, the European na- 
tions have no reason to ask our indulgence. If they are broke, 
we can not get blood out of a turnip; but I say they are using 
their money in the great continents of the world for the purpose 
of securing raw materials, and largely petroleum oil, with the 
end in view of commanding the commerce of the world, beenuse 
oil absolutely determines who shall be the carriers upon the 
sea and ultimately who shall be the industrial winners of the 
world’s trade. Oil is the fuel which can most economically be 
used, and in competition with oil burners it is impossible for 
a coal-burning merchant marine to exist. To-day we are im- 
porting petroleum. We consume more than we produce, and 
when we get into the foreign fields we are told very frankly—and 
the evidence is in the Rxconn from Mr. Manning and Mr. 
Doheny—that England is there first. Why should we indulge 
that payment of interest when that money which is ours is used 
against our larger interests in the world of commerce and trade 
and of war, because a naval craft has a larger radius of sailing 
and has greater capacity for munitions if she has only oil 
to carry for the purpose of her propulsion. An oil burner will 
win against a coal burner, and that is why those nations are 
feverishly exploring the oil supplies of the world. Let them pay 
their bills before they indulge in the luxury of acquiring new 
sources of raw materials which will probably be the determining 
factor in the ultimate conflict in this world which is sure to come, 
perhaps not in our time, for commercial greatness and national 
supremacy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the order of business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The good of the world, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the regular order until we get 
through with the morning business. 

2 VICE PRESIDENT. Petitions and memorials are in 
order. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of, the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed 
in the Record and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 5. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, respectfully represent that— 
Whereas there is a long stretch of coast dangerous to e lying 


between Bandon, Oreg., and the Humbeldt Bay in nor 


fornia, entirely unprotected by life-saving station between said 


Cape Blanco Reef, the Port Orford Reef, and the Rogue 
River Reef, on the Oregon coast, are a particular menace to the 
safety of shipping; and 
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Whereas in the past, owing to the lack of life-saving facilities in the 


vicinity of these reefs, a great number of lives have been lost 
vessels belng wrecked upon these reefs; and 
Whereas Port Orford, in Curry County, State of Oregon, if a proper, 
efficient, and convenient place upon said coast for the location of a 
life-saving station so located as to be avaulable to give aid to ship- 
wrecks occurring upon either of the above-named reefs: Be it 
Resolved, That your memorlalists respectfully and earnestly petition 
and request the Congress of the United States to use all just means 
to cause a life-saving station to be installed and maintained at the 
port of Port Orford, in Curry County, Oreg. 
Adopted by the house January 16, 1920. 
Seymour JONES, 
Speaker of the House, 


W. T. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 


Indorsed: Senate joint memorial No. 5. By Senator I. S. Smith. 
J. W. Cochnax, Chief Clerk, 
Filed January 16, 1920, 


BEN W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and 
custodian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have 
carefully compared the annexed copy of senate joint memorial No. 5 
with the original thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the Legislative Assembly of the State of O n at the special 
session of the slative Assembly of the State of Oregon 8 
12-17, 1920, and in the office of the secretary of state January 1 
1920, and that the same is a full, true, and complete transeript there- 
from and of the whole thereof, together with all indorsements thereon. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed here 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 
Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 20th day of January, 


A. D. 1920. 

LSEAL. I Ben W. OLCOTT, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Forest Reservations 
and the Protection of Game. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Forest Reservations and the Protection of 
Game and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 3. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America: 2 
Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 

respectfully request that— : 

Whereas loss of timber through forest fires in Oregon and other North- 
western States is detrimental to * welfare, and threatens the 
permanency of our principal manufacturing industry; and 

Whereas use of airplanes furnished by the War Department for patrol 

past season aided 


Adopted by the senate January 14, 1920, 


of forested areas in Oregon and ornia the 
materially in the work of forest protection; and 


* Whereas the department air-service officer, Western ent, has 
submitted a report to the War Department outlining a plan for air 
trol of forested areas in the States of Montana, Idaho, Washington, 


regon, fornia, and western Wyoming; and 
Whereas the States above mentioned embrace some 80,000,000 acres 
of Goyernment-owned forest land and contain fully one-half of all the 
panies merchantable timber in the United States: Now, therefore, 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate coneurring), 
That our Representatives and Senators in Congress be, and are h Y, 
memorialized and requested to use their best endeayors to secure ap- 

roval of the recommendations of the department. air-service . officer, 

estern Department, for patrol of our forests by lanes during the 
1920 season, and also to provide the Federal Forest Service necessary 
funds to enable proper cooperation with the air service in order that the 
maximum benefit may be secured 222 air patrol. 

Adopted by the house January 13, 1920. 

SEYMOUR JONES 
Speaker of the House. 


W. T. VISTON, 
President of the Senate. 


Introduced by Mr. W. V. 
W. F. DRAGER, Chief Clerk. 


Ben W. Orcorr, Secretary of State. 
Unitup STATES ov AMERICA, 


Adopted by the senate January 15, 1920. 


Indorsed: House joint memorial No, 3. 
Faller. 


Filed January 16, 1920. 


STATE or N, 
Orricx OF THE SECRETARY OF Srarn. 
I, Ben W, Olcott, secret: of state of the State of n and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
house joint memorial No. 3 with 


fully compared the annexed copy of 
the ori 1 thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon at the special 
session of the Legislative Assembly of the State Oregon January 
12-17, 1920, and filed in the office of the secretary of state January 
16, 1920, and that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript 
8 and of the whole thereof, together with all indorsements 
thereon. 3 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of 888 

Done at the capitol at m, Oreg., this 20th day of January, A. D. 


920. 
LsraL.I Ben W. OLCOTT 
Secretary of State, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. - I present a joint memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Reconp, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 4. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatices of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State ef Oregon, 
respectfully represent that = 
Whereas lying east of the Cascade Mountains and within the boundaries 

of Klamath County, Oreg., is the Klamath Indian Reservation, a terri- 

tory some 40 miles square and containing $20,000,000 worth of stand- 
ing pine timber at the present selling price, which will, at the rapid 
advancement in the value of timber, ble in the next few years; and 
Whereas in addition to said timber there is a vast number of acres of 

Day and pasture land, the body known as the big marsh contains about 

a hundret thousand acres, at a number of artesian wells 

located on said last-mentioned tract and large quantities of hay are 

eut each year; and | 

Whereas there are now on said reservation eleven hundred Indians, the 
number of Indians on said reservation not having varied to any appre- 
ciable extent for about 15 years; and 

Whereas the opening of this reservation would immediately add to the 
assessment rolf of Klamath County more than $30,000,000 of property 
and make Klamath County the seeond county in the State in relation 
to assessed valuation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon, the House of Represen- 
tatives concurring, That the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon 
favors the immediate opening of the said Klamath Indian Reservation 
for settlement, preference right of acquiring said lands for settlement 

to these who served in the military or naval forces of the 
Uni States*during the war between the United States and Germany, 
the Spanish-American War, or the Philippine insurrection, and have 
been honorably discharged or separated therefrom or placed in the Regu- 
lar Army or Naval Reserve; be i further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state transmit copies of this memorin! 
to the President of the Senate of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, to the Secretary of 
the Interior Department of the United . to ench Senator aud 
8 from the State of Oregon in the Congress of the United 


tes. 
Adopted by the house January 17, 1920. 
SEYMOUR JONES, 
Speaker of the House, 


W. T. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 


Indorsed: Senate joint memorial No. 4. Be 5 Senator Baldwin, 


. Cochuax, Chief Clerk, 
Filed January 17, 1920. 
Ben W. Orcorr, Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OP AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have Feral Compared the annexe copy of Senate joint 
memorial No. 4 with original thereof adopted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon at the special session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon January 12-17, 1920, and filed in the office of the secretary of 
state January 17, 1920, and that the same is a fuil, true, and complete 
transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together with all in- 
dorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 20th day of January, A. D. 


[SEAL.} 


Adopted by the senate January 15, 1920. 


Bex W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the 

Legislature of the State of Oregon which I ask to have printed 

in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 

the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorn, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial. 


petra fen, pep & from the city of Astoria through -Clatsop, Tilla- 
mook, co. 


Whereas- measure 
the State of Oregon ; and 
Whereas there is now no adequate military protection for the 400 miles 
of coast line of the State of Oregon along the Pacific Ocean, and there 
are but four or five available passes from the interior to the coast and 
no available communication from place to place along the coast with- 
out the construction of a highway such as is prop ; and 
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Whereas the United States Government is still the owner of several mil- 
lions of acres of timberlands in forest reserves and which lie between 


the summit of the coast range and the coast line, which will increase 
in value by the construction of the Roosevelt coast military highwa 
and the opening and development of the State of Oregon AURA 
thereby, in many times the total appropriation reques from the 
United States; and 

Whereas no appropriation made by the United States Government for 
forest roads in national forests in other sections will compare with 
the financial benefit which will accrue to the United States by the 
opening and deyelopment of the lands owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment t nous the construction of the proposed highway along the 
Oregon coast; and 

Whereas many thousands of acres of the richest land in the State lie in 
the numberless valleys along the coast between the summit of the 
coast range and the ocean, which can only be developed by a north- 
and-south road connecting the communities, and further developed by 
local roads leading from the trunk road up the valleys ; and 

Whereas the coast country has and is now contributing through the 
organization of port districts to the improvement and development of 
navigation to the benefit of the Nation, and has already paid out and 
expended approximately $8,000,000 for these purposes ; and 

Whereas the Nation owes a duty to its soldiers, sailors, and marines 
in the Great War against Germany and her allies to provide lands and 
homes, which through the development of the country by building 
roads and otherwise may be in some small measure a partly adequate 
compensation for the great work they have performed ; and 

Whereas the wonderful beauty of the Pacific coast along the Oregon 
shore line is a priceless heritage to the Nation, which should be fos- 
tered and made available to the countless millions in this country, 
aside from the great financial gain which will accrue to the Nation 
and the State by the building of this highway and apart from the 
just demand for military protection along this unprotected coast: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Repre- 

sentatives concurring), That we hereby memorialize Congress to enact 

suitable legislation to match the appropriation offered to the National 

Government by the State of Oregon for the building of aenational road, 

and which will be an everlasting monument to the memory of one of the 

greatest Americans of our time, our late lamented, much loved ex-Presl- 

dent Roosevelt, the scholar, the statesman, and the soldier. 
Adopted by the house January 15, 1920. 

Seymour JONES, 
Speakerof the House. 


W. T. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 
Indorsed: Senate joint memorial No. 2. By Senator I. S. Smith. 
J. W. COCHRAN, 
Chief Clerk. 


Bex W. OLCOTT. 
Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I. Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of Senate joint memorial No. 2 with the 
original thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon at the special session of 
the Legislative Assembly.of the State of Oregon January 12-17, 1920. 
and filed in the office of the secretary of state January 15, 1920, and 
that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript therefrom and of 
the whole thereof, together with all indorsements thereon. In testi- 
mony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto the seal 
of the State of Oregon. 

Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 20th day of January, A. D. 


920, 
š PS Bex W. OLCOTT, 
Kecrctary of State. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate joint memorial 1, 


Zo the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 
Your memorialists, the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 

respectfully represent that 

Believing that a race of people who are by the laws of the land not en- 
titled Eo become citizens of the United States by naturalization, and 
who are permitted to remain in the United States for business and 
trade purposes, the children of such aliens should retain the citizen- 
ship of their parents; and 

Believing that if there is reason for excluding the parents from natu- 
ralization, such disqualification should extend to the offipring of 
such parents; and 

Believing that the theory of our system of government and our appli- 
cation of such theory should be the same; and 

Believing that the people who choose the men to make, enforce, and 
interpret our laws should be capable of acquiring citizenship and not 
have it imposed upon them by the accident of the place of birth: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House concur- 

ring), That the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon favors the 

submission. by Congress to the legislatures of the several States a pro- 

posed amendment to the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of 

the United States, so that such amendment shall provide, when amended, 

that children born in the United States, or in territory subject to the 

-jurisdiction thereof, and whose parents are not citizens and can not 

under existing Jaws acquire citizenship by naturalization, shall retain 

the citizenship of the parents and shall not become citizens by reason 

of birth in the United States or in territory subject to the jurisdiction 

thereof. 


Adopted by the senate January 13, 1920. 


Filed January 15, 1920. 
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Be it further resolved, That upon the adoption of this joint memorial 
the secretary of state of the State of Oregon transmit sopies thereof 
to the Secretary of State of the United States, to the President of the 
United States Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Represenatives 
of the United States, and to each Senator and Representative in Con- 
from the State of Oregon. 

Adopted by the house January 16, 1920, 

SEYMOUR Jones, 
Speaker of the House. 


W. T. VINTON, 
President of the Senate, 
By Senator Patterson, 
J. W. COCHRAN, 
Chief Clerk. 


Ben W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY or STATE. 


I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of Senate joint memorial 1 with the 
era | nal thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon at the special session 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon eg! 12-17, 
1920, and filed in the office of the secretary of state January 16, 1920, 
and that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript therefrom, | 
and of the whole thereof, together with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal a me Paea one y 0 his x 

ne a e capitol a alem, ig tt 20th day of Januar: 
A, D. 1920, ry * 2 * 
[SEAL] 


Adopted by the senate January 13, 1920. 


. Indorsed: Senate joint memorial 1. 


Filed January 16, 1920. 


Ben W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recoxp and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint memorial 6. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


That whereas Congressman SINNOTT, of the third congressional dis- 
trict of the State of Oregon, has introduced a bill which is now pending 
in the Congress of the United States, having for its purpose the restora- 
tion to entry of certain lands in Klamath County, Oreg., which provides: 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 


“ Secrion 1. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to determine and make public announcement o 
what lands in and around Upper Klamath Lake, in Klamath County, 
Oreg., ceded to the United States by the State of Oregon by an act en- 
titled ‘An act to authorize the utilization of Upper Klamath Lake, Lower 
or Little Klamath Lake, and Tule or Rhett ke, situate in Klamath 
County, Oreg., and Goose Lake, situate in Lake County, Oreg.. in con- 
nection with the 8 and reclamation operations of the Reclama- 
tion Service of the United States, and to cede to the United States all 
the right, title, interest, and claim of the State of Oregon to any and all 
lands recovered by the lowering of the water levels or by the drainage 
of any or all of said lands’ (General Laws of Oregon, 1905, p. 63), may 
be uncovered and opened to agricultural development by pdb sXe or 
diking, not impairing the use of the portions of said lake which do not 
cover title or marsh lands for storage of water or irrigation in connec- 
tion with the Klamath reclamation project. 

“Sec. 2. That title to all satd lands can be acquired by homestead 
entry under the general homestead laws and the provisions of this act, 
and not otherwise. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to permit any drainage district organized under the laws of 


“the State of Oregon, or any person or corporation, to dike or drain said 


lands at a cost to 5 fixed by said Secretary, and to have a lien on said 
lands as security for the payment of the cost of said drainage or diking. 
That residence and improvement on said lands b entryman shall not be 
required until his entry shall have been drained. 

‘Sec. 3. That those who served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the war between the United States and Germany, 
the Spanish-American War, or the Philippine Insurrectionzand have 
been honorably discharged or separated therefrom or placed in the 
Regular Army or Naval Reserve shall have preference and rior right 
to file upon and enter said lands under the homestead laws and the pro- 
visions of this act for a period of six months following the time said 
lands are . to entry. That in opening said lands for homestead 
entry the Secretary of the Interior shall provide for the disposition 
thereof to said soldiers, sailors, and marines in one 160-acre tract to 
each entryman, by drawing, under general rules and regulations to be 
a ed by him: Provided, That the rents and benefits conferred 

y this act shall not extend to any person who, having been drafted for 
service under the provisions of the selective-service act, shall have 
refu! to render such service or to wear the uniform of such service 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 4, That said lands shall not be leased or otherwise disposed 
of except under the provisions of this act, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to perform any and all acts and to make 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper for. the pur- 
pose of carrying the provisions of this act into full force and effect.’ 

Now, therefore, i 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House sf Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon favors the j arm by Congress of said bill, and to that end the 
Representatives and Senators in the Congress of the United States from 
the State of Oregon are hereby urged to use their influence in behalf of 
the passage of suid bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the Senate of the State of Oregon 
be directed to transmit by mail a copy of this memorial to the Presi lent 


1920. 
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of the United States Senate and the Speaker of the House <i 
sentatives of the United States and to each of the Senators and R 
sentatives of the State of Oregon in Congress, 
Adopted by the house January 16, 19 
SEYMOUR Joxzs, 
Speaker of the House. 
W. T. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 
Indorsed : Senate joint memorial No. 6. By Senator Ritner. 
J. W. Cochnax, Chief Clerk. 
Filed January 16, 1920. 
Ben W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 


Untrep STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Adopted by the senate January 15, 1920. 


compared the annexed emorial No. 6 


or: adopted by the Senate and House of 8 of 
the Le tive 11 the State of Oregon at 
of the ative Assem: 7 the State of n, January 12-17, 1920, 
and filed in the office of the secretary of state Jan 16, 1920, and 
that the same is a full 2 and complete transcript therefrom and 
the whole thereof, toge with all in indorsements 1 
mony whereof T Tava hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 


In testi 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 
Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 20th day of January, A. D. 


3 BEN W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Immigration. 
There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
House joint memorial 5. 


Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress of the 

United States assembled: 

Whereas the Torcemen of the State or Oregon believe in an adequate and 
eee r por one ba of ee — 8 now on the statute 


8 3 ce about ths the effective exclusion of, and de- 
portation from the United States of rere aliens, ly 
those who are unattached to American ideals and who seek by violent 
and unlawful means to undermine or overthrow our 8 ; and 
Whereas the Bigg as States Immi; ia ees on Service, throu he collection 
of head tax, im Br reeled tate has 


teri 
caused to De co ed ma turned into the United States Treasury 
millions of dollars in excess of the cost of maintenance and operation 
of said service; and 
Whereas the Correm of the United States has not yet made an ade- 
quate ap nae for the said United States Immigration Service to 
- permit o ull and adequate scrutiny of those aliens seeking pn 
sion into be "United States, and the com ensive inspection, a 
hension, and deportation of those un ble aliens already wi hin 
our coun’ unlawfully and here to our country's detriment: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the lative Assembly of the State of Oregon in special 
session assembled, at we do hereby petition and 3 pray the 
honorable Congress of the United States for the passage of such — 
tion as may be necessary to effectually expel and keep out undesirable 
and disloyal aliens, and particularly to make the sufficient appropriation 
of those very necessary funds required to vitalize and make effective 
the 5 of the said immigration laws now in force and to be 
enacted; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded the secreta 
of state of the py Oregon to the Senate of the United States, an 
5 be forwarded by the secretary of state 
tatives of the Feige run 


ted. 
Adopted by the house January 13, 1920. 
SEYMOUR JONES, 
Speaker of the House. 


W. T. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 
Indorsed: House joint memorial No. 5. Introduced by Mr. Lewis and 


Mr. Kubli 
W. F. Dracer, Chief Clerk. 
Filed January 16, 1920. 
Bex W. 


A p Rahaa of State, 
Unitep STATES OF AMERICA, 
Strate or OREGON, 
OFFICE OFP THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, Ben W. Olcot Ie | of state of the State of Oregon and 
custodian of the — — said Sta 


Adopted by the senate January 15, 1920. 


te, do hereby certify that I have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 5 with 
the or! thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of re es — 7885 Assembly s e State of Oregon at the special session 
0 


the State of Sp Sy Nee 8 5 1920 
and fled in * 2 of the secretary of siege? dN 920, and 
that the same is a full, true, and complete 8 Pe Bein and of 
the whole thereof, together with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I nava hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 


the seal of the State of Or 
Done at the capitol at — Oreg., this 20th day of January, A. D. 
Bex W. O 


20. 
[star] 
Secretary of 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxconm, as follows: 


House joint memorial 8. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
3 Za America in Congress assembled: 
memorialists, the House of Representatives of the State 
of We yon ‘the Senate concurring, respectfully represent this: That 
Whereas the Oregon sir ge ‘Congress did heretofore appoint a com- 
mittee for the ae of obtaining Federal aid to be used in investi- 
gating the E m possibilities of what is known as the Deschutes 
cen 


in rage per 
wheres as the ae the State of the committee so appointed, the 
Federal Government has caused a ogical 2 to be made ;. and 
Whereas the investigation was ma under the direction of Prof. 
Crosby under authority of the t of the United States of 
prime: My who has ‘ore filed his report favorable to the develop- 


speedily possi so that ximately 250,000 acres of land 
—.— be made productive in tes, Crook, and Jefferson Counties : 
ow, 
Resolved by- the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon 
sone Senate concurring), That the R tative Assembly of 8 
tate of Ore; favors the passage of any act by the United Sta 
Congress W. ill vide means with which the Deschutes Drejet 


W 
my be financed and 
e 


sentatives from the State ef Oregon = Congress. 
Adopted by the bouse January 17, 1 Y 
SEYMOUR JONES, 


Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate January 17, 1920. 
W. T. Vrxsto 
President of the Sonate. 
Indorsed: House joint memorial No. 8. eters Pr r. Burdick. 


* ann. 
Chief Clerk. 
Filed January 22, 1920. 
BeN W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 


Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE or ORBGOX, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, Ben W. Olcot 
custodian of the 
Tha 


the 8 
1920, and that the same 
therefrom and of the whole 


Orego 
Done at the e Stat at Salem, ee Dee this 20th Say af January, A. D. 1920. 
[SEAL] BEN W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed 
in the Record and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


House joint memorial 2. 

Memorial to the Congress of the United States of America urging the 
United States Government to enact pending legislation ane 7 addi- 
bichn legislation as fee ie the oat e itu X mote 

way cons on, and urg 0 ropriation “ongress 
of sufficient funds to enable the Federal OE EAD a4 the wari: 
ous States to construct an adequate system of forest roads and 
post reads, 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the 

United States of America: 
We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of 
State of Oregon, in special sessi: 
represent» 


Representatives of the 
on, jointly concurring, res respectfally 


matters 
5 ae consideration of the Pute Ste States Congress, the fol- 
ow: ming ‘acts 
t the States within whose boundaries are included large national 

3 e have expended during the last five years millions of 
dollars in the improvement of State and country highway 8 

That the majority of these States have issued bonds in large 
amounts in order to finance modern highway construction. 

That there are within the boundaries of these States approximately 
150,000,000 acres of national forest reserves, 
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That State and county highways of national importance traverse 
these reservations through areas involving the most difficult highway 


construction of the West. 

That the forests in these various States are great national assets, 
which should be preserved, and the construction of roads and highways 
traversing the said forests facilitate the control of forest fires, which 
have in the past caused tremendous losses. 

That the appropriations heretofore made by Congress have been 
inadequate to permit of sufficient road construction within such 
national forests to keep pace with State and county highway systems 
and construction or to provide for a standard of construction equaling 
that of the several States and counties. 

That the withdrawal of large areas by the Government has decreased 
the taxable resources of the States and counties wherein such with- 
drawals have been made, thereby reducing the bonding capacity of 
said States and counties. 

That it is the duty of the National Government to provide sufficient 
funds to develop its national resources to the same extent and stand- 
ards as that of the States and counties similarly situated; and 

Whereas the facts and conditions heretofore stated apply with ual 
force, as emphasized by said American Association of Highway Om. 
cials, to Indian and other Federal reservations and to unappropriated 
lands of the United States; and 

Whereas the said American Association of Highway Officials, by said 
series of resolutions, have urged upon the Congress of the United States 
the necessity of appropriating at least $10,000,000 per year for the 
next 10 years, of which appropriation no less than 75 per cent should 
be expended in the construction of primary State and county highways 
within and adjacent to national forests, and have ur; upon said 
Congress the necessity of . e at least 82 „000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and $5,000,000 per year thereafter 
for the next nine years for the purpose of constructing highways 
through Indian and other Federal reservations or unappropriated 
lands of the United States; and 

Whereas the said American Association of Highway Officials did, by said 
resolution, urge upon the United States Congress the appropriation of 
the following sums of 7 — 

100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 
100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 
100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 
100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 

And whereas there is pending before Congress proposed legislation hav- 
ing for its aim the creation and construction of a system of national 
highways, which legislation has received the indorsement of the 
American Association of Highway Officials; and 

Whereas the said American Association of Bighesy, Officials has in said 
resolutions ge and recommended that the said 
highways shal 


1 relative to national highway construction and the creation 
ofa 
be in 


such other addi- 


tional amounts as will be necessary to most effectively po W 
s made in suc 


copy of this memorial, under the 
el tion and to the presidin 
— 55 the presiding officer o 


SEYMOUR JONES, 
Pe: 18 1020 Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate Jan , 1920. 
7 65 EES * W. T. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 


Indorsed: House joint memorial No. 2. Introduced by Mr. Dennis. 
W. F. DRAGER, 
a 16. 1920 Chief Olerk. 
Filed January 16, „ Pax IGA 


Secretary of State. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE or OREGON, * 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 


u tHe 
red the annexed copy of house joint memorial No. 2 with the 


of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, January 12-17, 1920 
and filed in the office of the secretary of state Jan 6, 1920, an 
that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript erefrom and o 


= 3 I have 
e te o regon. 
Bs at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 20th day of January, A. D. 


Ben W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, which I ask to have printed 


0. 
[SEAL] 


in the Recor» and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


There being no objection, the joint memorial was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 12. 


Be it resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring): 

Whereas there is now pending before the Senate of the United States 
5 bill 2 providing for the construction of a national highway 
system; an 

Whereas the 3 of said bill are of rest value to the entire United 
States, an rticularly to the Pacific Northwest; and 

Whereas said bill has the hearty approval of the Federal highway coun- 
8 both the States of Washington and Oregon: Now, therefore, 


Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 
quested to favor the passage of said act; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Oregon be 
directed to transmit immediately a copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States Senate and to all of the Oregon Senators and 
Laney eR a var: in Congress. 
dopted by the house January 17, 1920. 
SEYMOUR JONES 
Speaker of the House, 
Adopted by the senate January 16, 1920. 
W. T. Vinton, 
President of the Senate. 
Senate joints resolution No. 12. By Senator Norblad. 
J » COCHRAN 
Chief Clerk. 


Indorsed : 


Filed January 17, 1920. 


Ben W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE or OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
companii the annexed copy of senate joint resolution No. 12 with the 
original thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon at the special session 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon 5 12-17, 
1920, and filed in the office of the secretary of state January 17, 1920, 
and that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript therefrom and 
of the whole thereof, together with all indorsements thereon, 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon, 


on at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 20th day of January, A. D. 
LSxAL. J Bex W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. CURTIS. I present resolutious adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas in favor of the enactment-of legislation 
to protect the National Guard. I ask that the resolutions be 
a in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 8. 


Whereas the record made by the National Guard troops in the Great 
War and the efficiency of the officers and men entitle the National 
Guard of the United States to the fullest measure of support and the 
widest opportunity for the 8 of a military force which the 
public sentiment of this country demands shall be the backbone of its 
military strength—that at y of citizen soldiery who answered 
the call, never flinched in the face of the severest fire, and whose 
record of achievement stands as a guaranty of the ability of this 
organization to handle its own affairs and any situation that may 
confront it; and 

Whereas the National Guard of the United States has developed to a 
high de; of H when organized under the militia clauses 
of the Constitution of the United States, which reserve to the States 
the right of appointment of officers and the training of troops; and 

Whereas the subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate of the United States has reported the Army reorganization 
bill, S. 8688, which provides that the National Guard shall become a 
part of the Army of the United States; and 

Whereas the e e of such 9 measures will place the 
appointment of officers of the National Guard in the hands of the 
President of the United States; and 

Whereas under this proposed act the governors of States can not call upon 
troops for the te ph wep oe of any disorders which may arise in the 
ra without first obtaining the consent of the Federal Government; 
an 

Whereas such summary legislation will in effect destroy the traditions 
of the National Guard and local pride and wipe out an organization 
which has been the backbone of the military strength of the country: 
Therefore de it 
Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring 

therein), That we commend the action taken by Members of the Senate 

of the United States representing the State of Kansas who have opposed 
the passage of any legislation which shall abrogate the prerogatives 
of the States guaranteed under the militia clauses of the Federal Con- 

stitution; and be it further . 

Resolved, That we memorialize the Congress of the United States, re- 
questing that they shall take such action in the reorganization of the 
military forces of the country which shall give to the National Guard 
the fullest measure of support, the widest opportunity for development, 
and which shall at all times reserve to the governors of the States the 
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right of appointment of officers and tainig of A guaranteed to 
them under the militia clauses of the Federal Constitution. 
I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in the 
house and passéd that body January 23, 1920. 
W. P. LAMBERTSON, 
Speaker of the House. 


CLARENCE W. MILLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Passed the senate January 23, 1920. 
Cuas. S. HUFFMAN, 
President of the Senate. 


EMMET D. GEORGE, 7 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Approved January 27, 1920. : 
HENRY J. ALLEN, Governor. 


Mr. CURTIS. I also present a resolution adopted by the Leg- 
Wature of the State of Kansas, praying that appropriations be 
made for the construction of good roads. I ask that the resolu- 
tion be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. P 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 4. 


A resolution requesting the Con of the United States now in ses- 
sion to pass the bill, already introduced, appropriating funds to aid 
the several States in the construction of roads. 

Whereas there is now before the Congress of the United States a bill 
making appropriations for the further cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the several States in the construction of roads. 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the Legislature of 
the State of Kansas (the Senate concurring therein), That we most 
8 urge the passage of this bill in order that the States may 
continue their present road-building poean and give assistance to 
many petitions now on file for which there are no Government funds. 

I hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution ofiginated in the 
house, and passed that body January 9, 1920. 

W. P. LAMBERTSON, 
Speaker Ee the House. 
CLARENCE W. MILLER, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
Passed the senate January 23, 1920. 


Cuas, S. HUFFMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
EMMETT D. GEORGE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved January 27, 1920. 
Henry J. ALLEN, Governor. 
Mr. CURTIS. I also present resolution adopted by the Legis- 
Jature of the State of Kansas, praying for a revision of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws of the United States. I ask 
that the resolution be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 
There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 5. 


Memorializing Congress to revise the immigration and naturalization 
laws of the United States. à 

Whereas the strained relations existing between the employers and 
the employees of the Nation haye been found by the agents of Gov- 
ernment to be due in large measure to the prevalence amongst our 
alien residents and citizens of foreign birth to illiteracy, pauperism, 
wrong ideals of freedom, liberty, and democracy, and prejudice 
against government, law, and order, engendering an almost complete 
inability to understand our institutions and government and thus 

N the ered and perpetuity of popular government in 

State and Nation; an 
Whereas we are ee that the prevention of increase in this class 

of population is necessary: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Kansas 
(the Senate concurring therein), That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized to enact into Jaw as speedily as possible 
measures which shall look to stopping this stream of evil at its source. 
We earnestly recommend that such a national statute upon immigra- 
tion should include: 

First. An examination at the port of embarkation in the country of 
which he is a citizen of every prospective emigrant to the United 
States. This examination should be made so thorough and minute 
that the consular representative of the United States conducting the 
same may become thoroughly acquainted with the moral character of the 
prospective emigrant in the community in which he lives and his 
financial ability to care for himself and family, if he have one. 

Second, His ideas concerning the supremacy of organized government 
and law, his political ideals and affiliations in regard to the theories of 
government and society, particularly concerning those doctrines’ known 
nee Jove,. polygamy, communism, radicalism, socialism, bolshevism, 
and anarchy. 

Upon completing such examination and finding the prospective emi- 
grant qualified in ali the respects indicated to become a citizen of the 
United States, the consul:shall issue to him a passport which will en- 
title him to enter the United States at the port to which the vessel 
upon which he embarks is chartered. The immigration officers at the 
port of debarkatlon must refuse landing privilege to any immigrant 
who does not possess such passport. 8 

We further recommend that the period of probation before being 
admitted to citizenship shall be extended to five years, and until the 
applicant has satisfied the court that he has the ability to read, write, 
and speak the English language and to understand the foundation prin- 
ciples of our Government as set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United States, and all present whole- 
some restrictions in other respects be retained. 


Resolved, That duly authenticated and engrossed copies of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of the United States, to the pre- 
siding officer of each House of Congress, and to each Senator and every 
Lg ger Se in Congress from the State of Kansas. 

-hereby certify that the above concurrent resolution originated in 
the house and passed that body January 13; 1920 


W. P. LAMBERTSON, 
Speaker of the House. 
CLARENCE W. MILLER, 


Chief Clerk of the House. 


CHAS. S. HUFFMAN, 
President of the Senate. 

EMMET D. GEORGE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Passed the senate January 21, 1920. 


Approved January 27, 1920, 

Henry J. ALLEN, Governor. 

Mr. CURTIS presented petitions of the Judson Kilpatrick 
Post, No. 36, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kan- 
sas, of Newton; of General Russell Post, No. 65, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Pittsburg; of O. M. 
Mitchell Post, No. 69, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Kansas, of Osborne; and of Preston B. Plumb Post, No. 55, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Emporia, 
all in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburg, Kans., praying for the ratification of the peace treaty 
with reservations, which was ordered to iie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburg, Kans., praying for an appropriation to purchase food- 
stuffs for the relief of stricken Europe, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the American Commission on 
Irish Independence, adopted at a meeting held in Topeka, 
Kans., favoring the independence of Ireland, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 5 

Mr. MOSES. I present resolutions relating to the disposi- 
tion of northern Epirus, the Twelve Islands of the Aegean, and 
the western coast of Asia Minor, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas northern Epirus, south of a line drawn from the Bay of 
Grammala northeastward to the Ostrovista Mountain and thence 
northward to Lake Ochrida and Prespa, has always been Greek, 
geographically, historically, ethnologically, and strategically ; and 


Whereas the Docanese, or Twelve Islands of the Aegean, have always 
been Greek; and 
Whereas the western coast of Asia Minor, from the Gulf of Adramyti 
to the Bay of Makri, which lies to the northwest of the Island of 
Rhodes, including the entire Province of Aidin, with the exception of 
— e = 8 e e Sey! 3 Ballikesser, 
hie a part o e yet of Broussa, is preponderantly Greek: 
Now, therefore, be it Neate 7 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that northern E irus, 
the Twelve Islands of the Aegean, and the western coast of Asia inor, 
where a strong Greex population predominates, should be awarded by 
the peace conference to Greece and become incorporated in the King- 


dom of Greece. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I present a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Commercial Club of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., relative to an appropriation to purchase 
grain to feed the people of central Europe and the Near East. 
I ask that the resolution be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ABERDEEN, S. Dak. 
Resolution, 


Be it resolved, That the board of directors of the Aberdeen Com- 
mercial Club urgently recommends that Congress, in order to avert 
famine and to ponure the resumption of stable economic and political 
conditions in the countries of central Europe outside of Germany and 
in Armenia, authorize the United States Grain Corporation or other 
suitable agency to purchase and to transport to those countries where 
famine is imminent and the Governments of which are unable, through 
lack of necessary resources, to provide for the subsistence of their 
peoples, food, supplies, and other necessaries of life: to sell such 
supplies on credit to the Governments of said countries and so to 
regulate their distribution as most effectively to provide for the 

rompt and sufficient relief of the populations in need; and that 

ongress appropriate such sum as may be necessary for the purpose. 
THe ABERDEEN COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
By A. W. CAMPBELL, President. 
Correct—attest. 


Baal 
ted January 20, 1920. 


Mr. McNARY presented a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oregon, favoring the submission by Congress to 
the legislatures of the several States of a proposed amendment 
to the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, providing that children born in the United States or in 


Gro. C. MaAwntor, Secretary. 
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the territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof and whose 
parents are not citizens and can not under existing laws acquire 
citizenship by naturalization shall retain the citizenship of the 
parents and shall not become citizens by reason of birth in the 
United States or any Territories subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, praying, that an appropriation be made for 
the construction of a national road to be named after the late 
President Roosevelt, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, praying for the immediate opening of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation for settlement, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, praying for the location of a life-saving sta- 
tion at Port Orford, Curry County, Oreg., which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of tho 
State of Oregon, praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the restoration for entry of certain lands in Klamath 
County, Oreg., which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. ; 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon, praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the construction of a national highway system, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, praying that an appropriation be made to 
enable the Federal Government and the various States to con- 
struct an adequate system of forest roads and post roads, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the patrol of our forests by airplanes during the 
1920 season, which was referred to the Committee on Forest 
Reservations and the Protection of Game. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
expel and prohibit undesirable and disloyal aliens, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide means by which the Deschutes project may be financed 
and developed by Federal aid, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. GAPPER presented petitions of Judson Kilpatrick Post, 
No. 36, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, 
of Newton; of George I. Ransome Post, No. 303, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Kansas City; of 
Abilene Post, No. 68, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Kansas, of Abilene; of Lew Gove Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Kansas, of Manhattan; and of Major 
Elliott Post, No. 437, Grand Army of the Republie, Department 
of Kansas, of Ashland, all in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the passage of the so-called Fuller pension bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STERLING presented a resolution adopted at a conven- 
tion of county commissioners of the State of South Dakota, 
favoring a national highway system, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, praying for the enactment of legislation to amend the 
procedure in Federal courts, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN. I present a memorial of the City Council, of 
Oakland, Calif., remonstrating against the proposed importa- 
tion of Chinese laborers into the United States. I ask that the 
memorial be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recoxp, as follows: 

Oakland City Council—Resolution No. 19610 N. S., introduced by Com- 
missioner Morse. 


Resolution declaring sense of the council of Oakland as opposing and 
condemning the importation of Chinese laborers to the U tates 
to compete with American laborers, and urging Congress to prevent 
such importation. 


and 


between 


Whereas this council believes that any problem of alleged shortage of 
farm hands can be solved by the employment of American labor, and 
without the assistance of Chinese coolies : Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Oakland City Council hereby expresses itself as 
in ch a plan, and by condemns any and all efforts 
laborers or any other encroachment of American 


Resolved further, That a copy of this protest of the council be sent 
to our Representatives and Senators in Washington. 


I certify that the foregoing is a full, true, and correct copy of a 
reselution passed by the council of the city of Oakland on January 8, 


i L. W. CUMMINGS, City Olerk. 

[sear] By W. W. CHAPPELL, Deputy. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Upland Post No. 73, 
American Legion, of Upland, Calif., praying for the enactment 
of legislation defining sedition and providing punishment there- 
for, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Park County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of Livingston, Mont., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to supply seed grain for 1920 planting to 
farmers in drought-stricken districts, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 557) for the relief of Oscar C. 
Guessaz, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 406) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1533) for the relief of Anna M. Tobin, independent 
executrix of the estate of Frank R. Tobin, deceased, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 407) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) to per- 
mit the payment for certain lands whereon Army supply bases 
are situated, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 408) thereon. 


CUSTER BATTLE FIELD NATIONAL CEMETERY. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3485) to provide for 
building and furnishing a building at Custer Battle Field Na- 
tional Cemetery for use as an office for the custodian and for the 
convenience and comfort of the publie, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 


INVENTIONS, PATENTS, AND PATENT RIGHTS, 


Mr. NORRIS. From the Committee on Patents I report back 
favorably with amendments the bill (S. 8223) authorizing the 
Federal Trade Commission to accept and administer for the 
benefit of the public and the encouragement of industry, inven- 
tions, patents, and patents rights, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No, 405) thereon, 

I take this occasion to say to the Senate that I shall ask for 
permission to take up the bill and consider it at a very early, 
date, possibly on Monday. I call the attention of Senators to the 
bill at this time so they may look into it if they desire to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION, 

Mr. McKELLAR. On behalf of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, I beg leave to submit a minority 
report (No. 400, Part II) on Senate bill 3792, known as the Army 
reorganization bill. 

In submitting the report I merely desire to call attention to 
the total figures of the cost of our Military Establishment in the 
event that the Army reorganization bill reported by the majority, 
is passed by the Congress and approved by the President. 

According to the best figures we are able to obtain, the cost 
of the Army per annum as provided in that bill will be 81,314. 
143,000, I wish to say that if we pass the bill it will be neces- 
sary to increase the taxes upon the people of the United States 
in order to meet the demands that will be made. 

I desire to say that when we pass this bill it will also be neces- 
sary to raise the taxes upon the people of the United States in 
order to meet the demands that will thereby be made. It is 
incredible to me that the Senate of the United States can for a 
moment think of passing such a bill at such a time. In present- 
ing the minority report I call the attention of the Senate to the 
matter, hoping they will read the report before the bill comes 
up to be voted upon. 

11 VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be received and 
printed. 5 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

Mr. SMOOT. Pursuant to Senate resolution 203, submitted by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] and adopted on October 
8, 1919, the various heads of the executive departments have 
sent at various dates their responses, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

In my opinion, these reports should be printed as a Senate 
document, with a table of contents in the front thereof. To 
that end I offer the following resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator wait until we reach the 
order of resolutions? 


Mr. SMOOT. This may be regarded as a report of the Joint 


Committee on Printing. It is really a report of a committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The resolution (S. Res. 290) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the several communications from the heads of the 
executive departments, transmitting, pursuant to a Senate resolution of 
October 8, 1919, detailed statements concerning the character, amount, 
and estimated cost of work now being carried on in the respective de- 
partments in relation to the foreign commerce of the United States, be 
printed as a Senate document. 5 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 8821) to amend the act entitled “An act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved March 3, 
1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr, CURTIS (for Mr. KEYES) : 

A bill (S. 8822) for the establishment and maintenance of a 
forest experiment station on the White Mountain National For- 
est in the State of New Hampshire; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3823) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
W. Pierce; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3824) granting an increase of pension to Alma L. 
Bruce (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3825) to authorize the construction of the Lincoln 
and Lee Memorial Bridge over the Potomac River. 

Mr. KING. I think the bill should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library, although it seems to me that it is the 
wrong committee. I am told that all matters with reference 
to what may be denominated monuments go to the Committee 
on the Library. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does it relate to a national memo- 
rial? 

Mr. KING. It is to take the place of the old Chain Bridge 
over the Potomac above Georgetown. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that that 
part of the river is a nonnavigable stream. The bill will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3826) authorizing and requiring the Capital Trac- 
tion Co. to operate its cars through G Street NW., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 8827) granting an increase of pension to Ezra J. 
Osborn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

WRANGELL (ALASKA) BOND ISSUE. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 10746, being Order of Business 309. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title of the bill referred to by 
the Senator from Minnesota will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. A bill (H. R. 10746) to authorize 
the incorporated town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds for 
the construction, enlargement, and equipment of schools, the 
acquisition and construction of a water-supply system, the con- 
struction of a sewer system, the construction of à city dock and 
floating dock, and to levy and collect a special tax therefor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Minnesota for the present consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill which had been reported 
from the Committee on Territories with an amendment, in sec- 
tion 4, page 2, line 19, before the words “ per cent,” to strike out 
“7” and insert “ 6,” so as to read: 


That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued as here- 
inbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate not_to exceed 6 per cent 
per annum, payable annually, and shall be sold for not less than their 


par value, with accrued interest, and shall be in denominations not 
ore $1,000 each, the principal to be due in 20 years from the date 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the - 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

LAND FOR WALTER REED HOSPITAL. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the other day I called the 
attention of the Senate to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) 
to amend the Army appropriation act, approved July 11, 1919, 
being Order of Business 337 on the calendar. The purpose of 
the joint resolution is to correct a ruling of the auditor in con- 
nection with land the purchase of which Congress authorized 
in connection with the maintenance of Walter Reed Hospital. 

Mr. LODGE. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. We must have an executive session; and if the 
consideration of the joint resolution to which the Senator refers 
is going to take any length of time I shall have to object. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think it will take no time at all. I think 
there is no objection to it. 

Mr. President, we authorized the expenditure of $350,000 for 
the purchase of certain land which is necessary for Walter Reed 
Hospital. In the same act, however, there was a provision pro- 
hibiting the use of the money therein appropriated for the pur- 
chase of land. The auditor ruled that the latter general prohi- 
bition excluded the definite appropriation which we had made. 
It is in order to correct that ruling that this joint resolution 
was favorably reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed: 

DEPARTMENT OF AIR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. z 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the Senate has for the last two or 
three days had under consideration Senate bill 3348, creating a 
separate department of air. It is evident that there is still a 
very general misapprehension on the part of Senators as to just 
what the bill proposes to do. It is true that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs had the bill under consideration 
from July to November last, and that the report of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs in favor of the bill was by a majority of 
9 to 2, At the same time, as I have stated, it is evident that 
the purpose and scope of the bill are still misunderstood, and 
particularly so by certain members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, as to 
its effect and bearing upon the air services in those departments, 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to have the bill recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Military Affairs for their further 
consideration. I desire to say in this connection that if that 
privilege is granted I shall endeavor to see that the merfbers 
of the committees named are given the fullest opportunity for 
investigation and such inquiry as they may see fit to make, and 
I sincerely hope that they will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity which will be then offered, an opportunity of which they 
did not, perhaps, take full advantage during the long period 
that the bill was under consideration last summer and fall. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Indiana is very wise, and I am sure it is the 
best plan to be pursued; but I wish to ask the Senator if it 
would be possible for his committee or some one to segregate 
from the two large volumes of testimony relative to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill and other subjects that which bears alone 
upon aircraft and have that testimony printed separately? I 
have spent a great deal of time in going through the two volumes, 
but it is only with the utmost difficulty, unless one has an 
abundance of time, that it is possible to segregate the testimony 
bearing upon that question. Many of us desire to familiurize 
ourselves with this very important question. 

Mr. NEW. I think what the Senator from Utah suggests 
would be possible and of advantage. 

Mr. KING. I merely suggest it to the Senator. 

Mr. NEW. Hearings before the Military Affairs Committee 
were held concurrently on three bills, and it is true that as they 
appear in the printed volumes of the hearings the subjects are, 
perhaps, somewhat involved. I will endeavor to see that the 
suggestion of the Senator from Utah is carried out. 

Mr. KING. I have spent a good many hours in going 
through this testimony, and I doubt if many other Senators 
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would have the patience to do so; but if it should be printed 

in compact form Senators will familiarize themselves, I think, 

with this important matter. 

; The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] that the bill referred 

to by him be recommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw the notice. 


given a few days ago of a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Indian appropriation bill was passed. 

I make this withdrawal after a conference with and at the 
instance of Members of the House who are interested in the 
questions in controversy betweer the two Houses. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. 1 move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate preceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

` TREATY WITH PARAGUAY. 

The Senate, in executive session, this day ratified the fol- 
lowing treaty between the United States and Paraguay, and, 
on motion of Mr. Lover, the injunction of secrecy was removed 
therefrom. 

The treaty is as follows: 

The SENATE: 

T transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention between the United 
States and Paraguay, signed October 20, 1919, for the develop- 
ment of commeree between them and to increase the exchange 
ef commodities by facilitating the work of traveling salesmen. 

3 Wooprow WILSON. 

Tur Warre Hotse, 24 January, 1920. 

The PRESIDENT : 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the advice 
and consent of the Senate to its ratifieation, a convention 
October 20, 1919, between the United States and Paraguay, for 
the development of commerce between them and to increase 


the exchange of commodities by facilitating the work of travel- 


ing salesmen. 


Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Oetober 22, 1919. 


Ronznr LANSING: 


The United States of America and the Republic of Paraguay, 
being desirous to.foster the development of commerce between 
them and to increase the exchange of commodities by facilitating 
the work of traveling salesmen, have agreed to conelude a con- 
vention for that purpose and have to that end appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries: z 

The President of the United States of America; Robert Lans- 
ing, Secretary of State of the United States of America; and 
the President of the Republic of Paraguay, Manuel Gondra, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary for the Re- 
public of Paraguay, near the Government of the United States 
of America, who, having communicated to each other their full 
powers, which were found to be in due form, have agreed upon 
the following articles: 

ÄRTICLE I. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of one of the high contracting parties may operate 
as commercial travelers, either personally or by means of agents 
or employees, within the jurisdiction of the other high contract- 
ing party on obtaining from the latter, upon payment of a 


single fee, a license which shall be yalid throughout its entire 


territorial jurisdiction. 

In case either of the high contracting parties shall be en- 
gaged in war it reserves to itself the right to prevent from 
operating within its jurisdiction, under the provisions of this 
convention or otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens 
whose presence it may consider prejudicial to publie erder and 
national safety. 

Anticte II. 

In order to secure the license above mentioned the applicant 
must obtain from the eountry of domicile of the manufacturers, 
merchants, and traders represented a certificate attesting his 
character as a commercial traveler. This certificate, which 
shall be issued by the authority to be designated in each coun- 
try for the purpose, shall be vissed by the consul of the country 


in which the applicant proposes to operate, and the authorities 
of the latter shall, upon the presentation of such certificate, 
issue to the applicant the national license as provided in 
Article I. 

ARTICLE III. 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without obtaining 
a special license as an importer. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Samples without commercial value shall be admitted to entry 
free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced in such manner that 
they can not be put to other uses shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value. 

ARTICLE V. 

Samples, having commercial value shall be provisionally ad- 
mitted upon giving bond fer the payment of lawful duties if 
they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within a 
period of six months. 

Duties shall be paid om such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn. 

Articte VI. 

All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as possible 

with a view to avoid delay in the dispatch of samples. 
Argticye VII. 

Peddlers and other salesmem who vend directly to the con- 
sumer, even though they have not an established place of busi- 
ness in the country in which they operate, shall not be consid- 
ered as commercial travelers, but shall be subject to the license 
fees levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 

ArTICEE VIII. + 

No license shall be required of: 

(a) Persons traveling only te study trade and its needs, even 
though they initiate commercial relations, provided they do not 
make sales of merchandise. 

(b) Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(c) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any concession affecting any of the provisions of the present 
treaty that may hereafter be granted by either high contraeting 
party, either by law or by treaty or convention, shall imme- 
diately be extended to the other party. 

ARTICLE X. 

This convention shall be ratified; and the ratifications shall 

eee ged in Washington within two years, or sooner, if 
e. Í 

The present convention shall remain in force until the end 
of six months after either of the high contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the 
same, each of them reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other at any time. And it is hereby agreed be- 
tween the parties that, on the expiration of six months after 
such notice shall have been received by either of them from 
the other party as above mentioned this convention shall alto- 
gether cease and terminate. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenfpotentiaries have 
signed these articles and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in English and Spanish, at Washington, 
this 20th day of October, 1919. 


ROBERT LANSING. [sEat.] 
M. GONDRA. [SEAL.] 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m. the Senate adjourned until Monday, February 2, 1920, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 31, 1920. 


DIRECTOR or War FINANCE CORPORATION. 

Franklin W. M. Cutcheon, of New York, N. Y., to be a director 
of the War Finance Corporation, to fill out the unexpired term 
of William P. G. Harding, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be colonel, 

Lieut. Col. Robert J. Fleming, Cavalry, with rank from Janu- 

ary 23, 1920. 


* 


To be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. George B. Pritchard, jr., Cavalry, with rank from Janu- 
ary 24, 1920. 


1920. . 


Maj. Alvord Van P. Anderson, Cavalry, with rank from Janu- 
ary 24, 1920. 
To be major. 


Capt. Frank P. Amos, Cavalry, with rank from January 24, 
1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 31, 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
David F. Houston, to be Secretary of the Treasury. 

SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
Edwin T. Meredith, to be Secretary of Agriculture. 

DIRECTOR OF WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 
George R. Cooksey, to be a director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


C. J. Lyon, of Greenville, to be United States marshal, west- 
ern district of South Carolina. 


POSTMASTERS. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Eduardo A. Trujillo, Taos. 


NEW YORK. 
Norman Cooper, Athens. 
Willian D. Delaney, Clayton. 
Charles V. Ford, Clyde. 
Stanley W. Parsons, Copenhagen. 
Gertrude R. Moran, East Bloomfield. 
William L. Fuller, Ellenville. 
Clara S. Mallery, Hillsdale. 
George M. Durey, Johnstown. 
Wilmer D. Sharpe, Loomis. 
Willis P. Beal, Macedon. 
Thomas Clougher, Piermont. ` 
James E. McWilliams, Prattsville. 
Charles H. Corwin, South Fallsburg. 
Carl Fuller, Williamson. 
Keeler M. Cole, Windham. 

TEXAS. 


Ella D. Harris, Angleton. 
Robert B. Tuck, Bedias. 

Walter C. Allison, Breckenridge. 
James D. Cooper, Brookshire. 
Clarence W. House, Buffalo. 
Annie S. Morgan, Caddo Mills. 
John W. A. Jackson, Canadian. 
Florence F. Kellogg, Carrizo Springs. 
Ray D. Tiller, Carthage. 

John J. Crockett, Chapel Hill. 
Alexander P. Hanna, Crandall. 
Leo S. Spencer, “Crowell. 
William H. Pitman, Cushing. 
Minnie Owens, Dickinson: 
Clarence E. Kelly, Eagle Pass. 
Lizzie E. Holloway, Ferris. 
Harvey C. Dorton, Freeport. 
Welcome N. Fields, Ganado. 
Cass B. Rowland, Hamlin. 
Leslie L. Luque, Hebbronville. 
Nannie Yeager, Iola. 

Sylvan S. McCrary, Joaquin. 
William J. Beck, Kaufman. 
James F. Faulkner, McLean. 
William F. Lehmann, Needville. 
John H. Jackson, Nevada. 
Theodor Reichert, Nordheim. 
Sallie C. Hankinson, Pleasanton. 
James F. Connell, Ranger. 
Thomas B. Higgins, Reagan. 
Joshua J. Carter, Richland Springs. 
Frank P. Bell, Richmond, 
Almus L. McDonald, Rising Star, 2 
Robert L. Mobley, Santa Anna, 
Hilmar F. Theis, Seguin. 

James L. Davis, Tenaha. 
Herbert W. Scott, Throckmorton, 
Lula Ezell, Timpson. 

Garland K. Breeding, Van Horn. 
Lawson B. Fulgham, Voth. 
Charles B. McCollum, Waco, 
John T. Hilburn, Wheeler. 
Charles F. Hoff, Yorktown. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, January 31, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. s 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou Great Father Soul, a potent factor in shaping the 
destiny of men and of nations, give us the grace to submit our- 
selves to the heavenly influence, that our thoughts may be in 
consonance with Thy thoughts and our ways in consonance with 
Thy ways; and thus meet the great problems which confront 
us as Individuals and as a people, and solve them to the well- 
being of our people and of all concerned; and so hasten the 
coming of Thy kingdom, that happiness and prosperity may 
smile upon all the world, and glory, and honor, and praise be 
Thine. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
` FORT BERTHOLD INDIANS. 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4382) to confer on the Court of 
Claims jurisdiction to determine the respective rights of and 
differences between the Fort Berthold Indians and the United 
States, with a Senate amendment, and concur in the Senate 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota calls up 
the bill H. R. 4382, with a Senate amendment thereto, and moves 
to concur in the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, what is this bill about? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. It is a bill to confer on the Court of Claims 
jurisdiction to decide the rights and obligations that exist be- 
tween this Government and the Fort Berthold Indians. It 


passed the House in December and passed the Senate, but 


through an inadvertence a typographical error occurred, which 
the Senate has corrected by amendment. The word “unit” 
was printed instead of the word “ suits.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment, 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 


ZONING COMMISSION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6863) to regulate the 
height, area, and the use of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia and to create a zoning commission, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to all of the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
6863, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman whether he has talked with the ranking 
Democrat on the committee in respect to this? 

Mr. MAPES. I have. 

Mr. GARNER. And this meets with his approval? 

Mr. MAPES. It does, 

raed CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What has ever been done about the 
apartment house up here near Mrs, Henderson’s? 

Mr. MAPES. The resolution reported by the committee is on 
the calendar. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does it restrict the height of build- 


in , that one can see from the top of Meridian Hill the glories 


of the city of Washington? 

Mr. MAPES. The resolution as proposed provides for a build- 
ing 2 feet lower than the plans of the building called for, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does that accomplish the purpose 
that Mrs. Henderson had in mind? 

Mr. MAPES. Mrs. Henderson is in fayor of the resolution. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. If she is in favor of it, I am too, 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri that 
there haye been some obstacles in the way of the passage of the 
resolution, and that there is no present intention upon the part 
of the chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia to 
call it up. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The obstacle is the fellow who owns 
the apartment building that is under construction, is it not? 
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Mr. MAPES. The plaus and arrangements had all been com- 
pleted aud the building started, the proposition financed accord- 
ing to the existing law, and it did not seem practicable or fair 
to change the regulation at so late a date in the proceedings. 
In fact, the builders to put up the building had given an indem- 
nity bond of several hundred thousand dollars to erect the build- 
ing according to certain plans and specifications, which called 
for a building 2 feet higher than the resolution fixes as proper. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not recall, but have we not now a commission or something 
that undertakes to pass upon the height of buildings in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. MAPES. No; we have a Fine Arts Commission, but it 
does not have authority to pass upon the height of buildings. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean to say that one can 
erect a building here of any height without an} permit or 
approval? 

Mr. MAPES. He must have a permit, but there is no au- 
thority to limit the height of buildings. 

Mr. WINGO. What authority have they—just the authority 
to grant the permits? ; 7 

Mr. MAPES. There are certain building restrictions and 
regulations with which they have to comply. 

Mr. WINGO. By whom are the restrictions made? Are 
they made by the commissioners or by Congress or by a com- 
mission? i 

Mr. MAPES. By the commissioners of the District, under 
authority, of course, granted by Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
there is a building code which requires the appointment of a 
building commissioner and building inspectors, who have the 
authority to specify the kind of construction that shall be em- 
ployed in the erection of buildings. 

Mr. WINGO. Do they not fix the height? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have not the power to fix the height. 

Mr. WINGO. Somebody in the past has refused to approve 
plans for buildings that were too high. How is it they permit 
Some persons to put them up and others not? I understand the 
committee has reported out a bill in this particular Meridian 
Hill matter. Is it going to be the policy of Congress to under- 
take to fix the height of each particular building because some 
one objects that it might obstruct the view, or are we going to 
have a commission which will undertake to regulate that? 

Mr. MAPES. Under the authority of this bill, which has 
already passed both Houses and which I am asking to have 
sent to conference, the District Commissioners are given the 
power to make regulations fixing the height of buildings. 

Mr. WINGO. That is the bill the gentleman is now under- 
taking to send to conference? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. That will undertake to cover all of this, so 
that we will not be worried by complaints that come up from 
time to time? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. If this bill had been a law, there would 
be no occasion to come to Congress in respect to the building 
up near Meridan Hill. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is within the power of the building com- 
isissioner, who is under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners 
of the District, to say whether a building shall be a certain 
height or not, if its construction does not comply with what he 
believes is safe construction. A 

Mr. WINGO. Somebody in the District heretofore has under- 
taken to determine the height and character of the material 
and even the capacity of buildings. 

Mr. MADDEN. They have got to do that. 

Mr. WINGO. Of certain types of buildings, and yet I notice 
every now and then that somebody complains because a certain 
building is too high, or that they permit too many automobiles 
to go into the garage, or something of that kind. Even the 
lawyers in the District seem to be confused about where the 
jurisdiction lies. 

Mr. MAPES. There is a law which limits the height of build- 
ings to twice the width of the street on which they are con- 
structed. 

Mr. WINGO. But that law has never been enforced that I 
have been able to find. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman will find on nearly every im- 
portant street buildings that violate that provision. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the building commission has power 
to prescribe the kind of material that shall go into the build- 
ings, whether it be fireproof, incombustible, and the manner in 
which they shall erect the buildings, and they have the right to 


Say how much air space, and so forth, shall be afforded, and 
how much light space shall be afforded, and so forth. 

Mr. WINGO. Is he the gentleman who is permitting these 
magnificent alleged fireproof apartinent houses to be constructed 
with partitions made of common plaster board, that if an 
ordinary boy were to fall against it it would break? Is he the 
gentleman permitting that? 

Mr. MADDEN. If they violate the law they are liable. 

Mr. WINGO. Who is? 

Mr. MADDEN. The commissioner is liable for any injury. 
that may happen by reason of faulty construction. 

Mr. WINGO, The point I am getting at is it is notorious 
that certain buildings are being built and sold to investors as 
strictly fireproof buildings and in most of them the partitions 
are nothing but thin plaster board that any ordinary man could 
take his fist and ram through it. It is true that important 
sructures are being palmed off on the public as fireproof. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. What is 
before the House? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MAPES. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], who has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not take the gentleman 
off his feet by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order that the House is not 
in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER, The question is, Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan to disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendments and send the bill to conference? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
if the gentleman from Massachusetts wants to take the respon- 
sibility of forcing the question now—I am not so much con- 
cerned about the height of these buildings or whether some 
investor gets cheated in his transaction or not, as I imagine 
most of them can take care of most of their own property and 
do not need the guardianship of Congress, but I am concerned 
in not having this great row we had once before in which a most 
estimable lady’s name, that of Mrs. Henderson, was connected 
in reference to the changing of Sixteenth Street to the Avenue 
of the Presidents. I hope there is nothing in this bill that 
leads in that direction. 

Mr. MAPES. There is nothing of the sort in this bill. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. WINGO. In reference to the remark of the gentleman as 
to interest in investors, I am not interested in them, but I 
have a common interest in the safety and the health of the 
people of the District, which are being jeopardized by the mere 
shells being put up in the District of Columbia under the guise 
of fireproof structures. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. LITTLE. I suggest 

Mr. WINGO. I object, unless we can get some information. 

Mr. LITTLE (continuing). That the gentleman notify the 
United States attorney if there is any crime, and he has been 
modifying ever since I told him I was going to ask that. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman may notify him. I do not con- 
sider it a part of my duties. I will be glad to give him any 
facts I get on the subject. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
hone. The Chair announces the following conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mares, Mr. Focut, and Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman from Arkansas object? 

Mr. WINGO. I said I would object unless I could get infor- 
mation; but I will withdraw the objection, as I understand the 
gentlemen over there want to attend to some business. If they 
wish to do that, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the an- 
nouncement öf the conferees will stand. 


DEFICIENCY, APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12046. 

The motion was agreed to. ° 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the urgent deficiency bill, with Mr. Trtsox in the 
chair. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

n eficiencies in 
„ — gn A a ie une 30, 1888. and prior fiscal 
years, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
12 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. GOOD. The last paragraph on page 13, which was the 
last one read. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in 12 miutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] to proceed for 10 minutes? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Kentucky 
is recognized for 10 minutes. A 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my provincialistic friend from Iowa [Mr. GooD] has 
always entertained such an opposition to the building of the 
sanatorium at Dawsonsprings, Ky., that if there were memorial 
exercises to be held or a funeral oration to be delivered by 
the gentleman he would certainly bring in Dawsonsprings. 

He rushed eut to Chicago a few days ago to make a speech 
before some organization there. He again reasserted his oppo- 
sition to this proposition. I have always heard that a barking 
dog never bites. I am also convinced of the proposition that 
when a man takes both sides of the same proposition at one 
time or another those who are following or have any con- 
fidence in his contention concerning the matter lose faith in 
him. And yet he comes as a great friend now of the discharged, 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines of this country and criti- 
cizes the Secretary of the Treasury and the Bureau of Public 
Heaith for not completing, or signing the contract which will 
complete, the Speedway Hospital in Chicago. If the Speedway 
Hospital project was meritorious in 1919, when this matter was 
up, it is meritorious now. If there is a“ nigger in the woodpile ” 
now in the matter of the Speedway Hospital in Chicago, there 
was in 1919. 

There was no more bitter speech on the floor of this House 
when this legislation was being considered than the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Goop] made in condemnation of the Speedway 
Hospital in Chicago. He said yesterday he followed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but that he found if he followed him much 
further his fingers would get burned. If consistency is the 
criterion, he is already singed all over now. 

Why, gentlemen, he pictures now the deplorable condition of 
these discharged, disabled soldiers in these wooden hospitals in 
Chicago. When this legislation was pending the Bureau of 
Public Health and the Secretary of the Treasury sent com- 
munication after communication to the Speaker of this House 
telling of the deplorable conditions not only at Chicago but all 
over this country; and yet the gentleman from Iowa has done 

more to retard the enactment of this legislation and the building 
of these hospitals and providing and caring for these unfor- 
tunate boys than any other man on the American Continent. 

I shall refer to Dawsonsprings only briefly. I have not time. 
If you gentlemen will do me the kindness to read the speech I put 
in the Recorp Wednesday, you will see that it shows whether 
the contract price for road work there is reasonable or not. He 
says that Mr. Graff wanted at that time to let the contract to a 
subcontractor. How would you do that without getting a con- 
ractor first to let the contract to? And Mr. Perry says it meant 
that the Government was to build it, and he said that if this was 
done the Government would have to have $100,000 worth of ma- 
chinery and equipment down there to grade two miles and a half 
of road. And when the proposition came at the instance of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to repeal this legislation last 
spring and summer, if he had had his way about it all of this 
legislation would have been repealed and the boys all over the 
country would have had no hope of hospital facilities. And 
then, when the proposition to repeal it came in the urgent de- 
ficiency bill, in the last analysis here, notwithstanding his oppo- 
sition then to the Speedway Hospital, notwithstanding the ae- 
eusations he made then, somebody at the last moment here, as 
you gentlemen will remember, made the gentleman change his 
mind that night and—notwithstanding the Speedway Hospital 
was then a graft, according to his former statements—he let it 


go over, and the excuse was that he wanted to get the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill enacted. Or, in other words, ac- 
cording to his former position, he would squander $9,000,000 of 
the people’s money in hospital facilities just for the purpose of 
getting the urgent deficiency appropriation bill enacted into 
law. And when the gentleman from South Carolina {Mr. 
NicHorts] asked him and said, in substance, “I voted with you 
all the time against the Speedway; why have you changed?” he 
answered, and his answer is shown in his speech in the RECORD 
of July 28, 1919, as follows: 

Humiliated as I have been because of the failure of the Rules Com- 
mittee to report a rule, and actuated only by a desire to pass appro- 
9 bills within the limit of time, I have been forced to take this 
pos . 

Why, the attitude of the Secretary of the Treasury has never 
been changed on the Speedway proposition, but the position of 
the gentleman from Iowa has been changed in some way, by some 
means; and because he has changed, he came ina spirit of 
criticism on the floor here yesterday and not only criticized the 
Secretary of the Treasury but the Bureau of Public Health in 
their activities, and says that a part of this little read work at 
Dawsonsprings is a graft. Gentlemen, in view of the reputation 
of Carter Glass, the Secretary of the Treasury, and his eminent 
and faithful service as a Member on the floor of this House, I 
think it will stand about as well as that of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] when it comes to graft or when it comes to 
honor and integrity on any proposition. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I do not believe there is a man of higher integrity 
that walks the soil of the United States than Secretary Glass; 
and because he has not changed his mind on the Speedway propo- 
sition, and because of the further fact that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] has, the latter comes in and criticizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

And yet the gentleman from Iowa comes now to ingratiate 
himself into the good graces of these disabled soldiers. He is 
very apprehensive about them now. He wants them all taken 
care of at this late date. But if it had not been for him, more 
than any other man, these hospitals, and especially the one at 
Dawsonsprings, would have been constructed and the soldiers 
would have been receiving the benefit of them to-day. He may, 
think he is getting by with it, but it will meet with the con- 
demnation of these poor, helpless boys, whom we promised when 
we went into the war, when we adopted the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance act, “You bare your breast to the bayonets of the 
enemy, and when this great fight is over, if you come home 
maimed and wounded we will not only pay allowances and an 
indemnity but we will provide for you hospital facilities.” That 
is what this Congress is trying to do, but the monkey wrench 
was thrown into the machinery by the gentleman from Iowa on 
this proposition, and, in my judgment, he will receive not only 
the wrath of every boy that is in these wooden hospitals and 
exposed to the hazards of fire and cold but he will be held re- 


sponsible by every friend of these soldiers on the American Con- 
tinent. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to answer the 
remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] in 
kind. I am reminded of lines of Shakespeare in one of his im- 
mortal plays: 


The robb'd that smiles, steals something from the thief. 


I answer the gentleman’s remarks with a smile. 

The gentleman in his remarks the other day, as found at page 
2128 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, refers to a Democrat who 
was appointed by the Bureau of Public Health of the Treasury, 
Department to go to Dawsonsprings and superintend the work 
there, and this is what the gentleman says of him: 

The Bureau of Public Health sent a man named Graff to. Dawson- 
springs, and unfortunately his name is spelled G-r-a-f-f, without the t.“ 

The gentleman realizes that there is a species of graft going 
on with regard to the contract at Dawsonsprings. ‘There is 
something going on with regard to that contract that smells to 
high heaven, where a contractor for 2 miles of grading is receiv- 
ing $62,000 more for the grading than the Treasury Department 
estimated it would cost to do the grading. And now the 
gentleman has tried to malign the character of one man that 
they sent down there to do the work simply because he dared to 
tell of the rottenness of the department. As to whether he is 
honest and reliable, I call the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service. I shall ask leave to put into the Rxconb the 
letter of Rupert Blue, the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service. He appointed this man, commending 
Mr, Graff for his splendid service, 
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That simply answers the charge of the gentleman. Mr. Graff 
was all right and would have been all right if he had been will- 
ing to do the will of the men from Dawsonsprings who are 
attaching themselves to the Treasury Department, and especially 
to the Public Health Service, and are able, apparently, to get 
just what they want. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter of indorsement of Mr. 
Graff, the gentleman who has been maligned by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr, KINCHELOE], may appear in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous consent 
that the letter referred to be printed in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: . 
DECEMBER 29, 1919. 
To whom it may concern: 


The bearer of this letter, Mr. B. H. Graff, has been employed for a 


trifle over a year as field engineer of the United States Pubite Health 


Service. During this time he bas made inspections of many properties 
in different ports of the United States and reported on —— as to their 
adaptability for hospital uses, the cost of necessary alterations, and the 
value of the prope These reports formed thet basis of the bureau's 
recommendations in many cases as to the acquisition of the properties 
and also the basis of negotiations for the purchase or lease of those 
which were acquired by the Government for this service. These reports 
were 8 ing and thorough, and were found to be particularly de- 
pendable as to valuation. 

Mr. Graff Sores n 
33 
n charge of the 3 survey for construction work and the lax- 
out of roads in connection with the large tuberculosis sanatorium which 
the Tah ae = constructing at Dawsonsprings, Ky. 

G has shown most p: orthy e to duty and regard 
55 "the interests of the — and the Government. His services have 
been of much assistance in the development of the large hospital program 
now being worked out by the service. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasur: rH is authorized to pay, 

nded balance of 21 sum of $1,000,000 appronta 

Se of October 1 7 to aid in combating" nish influenza and 
other com: abled i, diseases, * bills of spunk Whe aa etors of certain news- 
papers published in Chicago, III., for tes lication of a notice giving 

warning 7800: the 1 on October 3, 1 18, ‘as follows: The Chicago 
Tribune, $ ening Post, $366; the Daily Journal, $366; the 
Herald-Kexaminer, $4485 the Evening American, ; the Daily News, 
$610; in all, 82,8 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas reserves a 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. About October 1, 1918, the Public Health 
Service prepared a notice in the shape of a warning to the 
American people concerning Spanish influenza. This notice was 
published almost universally by the daily press all over the 
country. But I notice from this paragraph of the deficiency 
bill that certain newspapers in the city of Chicago make a 
charge against the Government for giving their patrons the 
benefit of this warning, the same warning which the patrons 
of every other newspaper in the United States had as a matter 
of news beneficial to them. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr, BLANTON. In a moment. For instance, the Chicago 
Tribune, for giving its patrons the benefit of the warning, at- 
tempts to charge the United States Government $600. The 
vening Post, for giving its patrons the benefit of that warning 
which would accrue to their help and assistance, attempts to 
charge the Government $366. The Daily Journal attempts to 
charge the United States Government $366. The Herald-Ex- 
aminer attempts to charge the Government $448. The Evening 
American attempts to charge $504, and the Daily News $610. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH, As I understand, these announcements were 
placed in the papers as advertisements in a large special place, 
as advertisements, under the belief at that time that they would 
be noticed better and quicker by every one than would be the 
reading material that they have inserted frequently, warning 
the people against the prevailing influenza. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Illinois believe 
that the space in the Chicago papers devoted to items of news 
that would accrue to the benefit of their patrons is to be charged 
for any more than the like space in the New York papers or the 
space in the St. Louis papers or the space in the San Francisco 
papers? Is not the space of one newspaper worth just as much 
to itself and its patrons as the space of every other newspaper? 

Mr. SABATH. There is no doubt about that, but this was 
placed there as an advertisement. 


‘otiated a lease or purchase of several of these 
e latter part of his services in the bureau he was 


Rupert Brus, 
Surgeon General. 


out of the unex- 
‘by the joint reso- 


In regard to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes. It had to be placed in a certain way 


in Chicago, but in no other city of the United States. I would 


like to ask the chairman a question about it. If the chairman 
is willing to pay these Chicago newspapers these various ex- 
trayagant sums for something that was to the benefit of their 
patrons what excuse is he going to offer for not paying like sums 
to every other paper in the land for the same service? Their 
space was used. Their patrons got the benefit of this warning 
and influenza was combated by reason of this warning. If we 
pay these Chicago papers, why should we not pay them all? 

Mr. GOOD. The situation in regard to these newspaper ad- 
vertisements is this: There was about $10,000 or $12,000 of the 
million dollars appropriated to combat influenza used for news- 
paper advertisements. In all cases excepting these the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury approved the bills or the contracts for in- 
serting these advertisements. They were display advertise- 
ments of a page or half page—I have forgotten the exact space. 
But in these cases the Secretary did not approve of the plan 
and the expenditure until after the advertisements were inserted. 
Therefore under the ruling they had no authority to pay for 
them. These advertisements were not paid for, and the others 
were paid for. That is the reason why this item is carried here 
as legislation in this bill. There is no question about its being 
Subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the chairman believe that this 
kind of a warning to the American people was more in the 
nature of a news item which the readers of every paper had 
the right to expect from their newspaper rather than have 
the Government pay for it as an advertisement? 

Mr. GOOD. I think practically the whole expenditure was a 
waste of money. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; a waste of money. That is what it is, 
15 we ought to stop it. I will make the point of order against 
f — 

Mr. GOOD. Wait one moment—— 

Mr. BLANTON. On the ground that it is not authorized 
3 the law, is new legislation, and that it is not germane to the 

IL 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman withhold that for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. It is so clearly 
a waste of public money that I do not think we should take 
up time with it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas withhold 
his reservation of the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the gentleman believe that his 
criticism should be directed even more harshly against the 
department for having paid certain of these bills than against 
the newspapers that are trying now to get what the other 
newspapers have already received? 

Mr. BLANTON. I took it for granted that my distinguished 
friend could understand the criticism, apparently veiled to him, 
which I was making, that these departments ought to be 
stopped from wasting the public money in any such manner, 
and that when the newspapers of the country have news items 
for their patrons they ought not to charge the Government 
for it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I N wanted to make it clear that 
other newspapers received payment for making these publica- 
tions. 

Mr. LITTLE. Did I understand the gentleman from Texas 
to say “ veiled criticism"? [Laughter.] 

Mr, BLANTON, It was not veiled to anybody except to my 
friend over there. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If that was a veiled criticism, 
what would a real criticism be? 

Mr. BLANTON. It might have been a little of both. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to say to the gentleman that while I was 
in Chicago a few days ago I heard a great deal of discussion 
There 
seemed to be a good deal of sentiment that the two most promi- 
nently mentioned Democrats of the Nation were the gentleman 
from Nebraska, Mr. Bryan, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I do not want the gentleman to couple 
my name with that of Mr. Bryan. [Laughter.] I do not want 
to be coupled with anything that is not very much alive other- 
wise, as well as politically, 

Mr. GOOD. I am simply telling the gentleman what. the 
Democracy of the Middle West are talking about in this regard, 
and I hope the gentleman will not destroy his reputation in 
the country and in the Middle West by criticizing too strongly 
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the inefficiency of the present administration in the executive 
departments, because I realize that the gentleman has a great 
future. s 

Mr. BLANTON. In answer to the gentleman I will say that 
I notice.a discussion of myself in to-day’s Washington Times. 
The person in charge of that newspaper, who the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and the United States Senate a short 
time ago proved conclusively was a common, subsidized pimp of 
German brewers during the war, tries to make out that I have 
been wasting the time of this House because from time to time 
I have forced a quorum to attend to business. I have to bear 
criticism from such a source as that! If the fellow who is run- 
ning that paper only knew it, my people in my country believe 
honestly and sincerely that if I could adjourn this Congress for 
half of the days of the year, so that it would be in session only 
half of the time, I would be doing a service to the American 
people, because the longer we sit here the more money we waste 
and expend and appropriate, and the biggest fool laws that an 
intelligent person ever dreamed of we pass and permit to go on 
the statute books, and my people know I am rendering a service 
every time 1 force a quorum, even though sometimes I thereby 
force this House to adjourn. So much for what is reported 
through the country. No sheet like the Washington Times can 
hurt me here or elsewhere. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa contend 
that this is not subject to the point of order? 

Mr. GOOD. The item is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Aqueduct Bridge: For continuing the construction of the bridge 
authorized in section 1 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
removal of what is now known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across the 
Potomac River, and for the building of a bridge in ce thereof,” 
approved May 18, 1916, $150,000, one-half to be payable out of the 
Treasury of the United States and the other half out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa if this is the old 
bridge over here in Georgetown upon which this Government 
has wasted so many thousands of dollars during the last 20 
years? 

Mr. GOOD. This is to build the new bridge authorized to 
connect Georgetown and Virginia. 

Mr. BLANTON. In what way is this a deficiency? 

Mr. GOOD. It is to replace the present bridge. It is a de- 
ficiency in this sense: We have already appropriated the full 
amount of the authorized cost, $1,000,000; but the bridge is 
under construction and will cost approximately, as I recall it, 

„000,000, and only $1,000,000 is authorized. It was authorized 

fore the war. They are working on the bridge, and the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee have already reported 
out a bill to increase the limit of cost, as I recall it, to $2,100,- 
000, Now, a bill of that kind will have to pass. This appro- 
priation is made in anticipation of that bill passing, in order to 
give the funds that will be immediately necessary so as to con- 
tinue the work. 

Mr. BLANTON, Was there not a contract let for the con- 
struction of that new bridge for a specified sum? 

Mr. GOOD. No. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Denison] for information as to that. He is a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. DENISON. I will state that the work was not let on 
eontract. The department asked for contracts, but all of the 
bids that were offered were so high that the Government re- 
jected them and undertook the building of the bridge itself 
through the engineers of the War Department, 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then this is not for an additional amount 
to pay to some contractor over and above his contract price? 

Mr. DENISON. Not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Goyernment is building the bridge it- 
self? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; the Government is building the bridge 
itself, and our Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
have already reported a bill to the House authorizing an addi- 
tional appropriation to complete this work. I hope the gentle- 
man will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I reserve the point of order. I want 
to ask a question in reference to this. There was quite a con- 
test in the House concerning the authorization for this bridge, 
There have been a good many propositions at different times 
here for different bridges across the Potomac River. There was 
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quite a controversy in the House over the amount which the 
bridge might cost. Now the War Department goes ahead and 
makes plans that it may be never could have been carried out 
for the original sum authorized. So the increase is not on ac- 
count of the war. I suppose we are in a position where we 
have authorized the construction of a bridge, turned the con- 
struction over to the War Department, expended in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000, found that we have not yet commenced 
the work, and we are held by the throat and compelled to ap- 
propriate another $1,000,000. 

I really am concerned as to the effect of this item in the bill 
on the previous authorization. I do not know that I can get 
any information. I do not know that anybody would be author- 
ized to give the information. The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have reported a bill, I believe, increasing 
the authorization. The total amount heretofore authorized has 
been appropriated. Here comes in an item to. appropriate ‘an 
additional $150,000 not now authorized by law, and the question 
with me is whether the moment we appropriate the additional 
$150,000 it does not entirely remove the limitation heretofore 
provided. If we have appropriated money for a bridge with no 
limit on the authorization, that is a continuing work or project 
in process of construction, and there is no limit to the amount 
of money which may be appropriated therefor. Now, if by this 
item we exceed the appropriation already authorized and pro- 
vide for $150,000 additional, does not that constitute a declara- 


tion by Congress that this is to carry out a project already 


under construction, and will it not authorize appropriations 
hereafter to any extent, regardless of whether we pass the bill 
reported from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce or not? 

I notice, by the way, that this is called the Aqueduct Bridge. 
It ought to be called the Georgetown Bridge, but I believe it 
has a name. Does anybody know the name of it? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is called the Key Bridge. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am glad there is one gentleman in 
the House, and he from Virginia, who knows the name conferred 
on the bridge, by whom I do not know, but certainly without 
any sense. I knew it was called the Key Bridge, but nobody 
knows why except the gentleman from Virginia and myself. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman can always get the informa- 
tion on this side. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I had the information, but I wanted 
to demonstrate that my colleague knew nothing about it. 

Mr. SABATH. Your colleague got the information on this 
side. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point 
of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I rise for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the committee to a serious situation that is going to occur 
in the office of The Adjutant General if this bill passes and be- 
comes a law as it is now written. The facts I should say, in 
justice to myself, have come to my knowledge since the bill 
was considered in the Committee on Appropriations. I want to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa, the chairman of the committee, 
if he will not consent either to introduce an amendment taking 
care of the situation, or if he will accept an amendment which 
I would be glad to offer to correct the situation? 

The situation is just this: There was an appropriation of 
$3,500,000 that was made for the purpose of taking care and 
custody of the draft records, and for the employment of clerical 
assistance, for the purpose of furnishing to adjutants general of 
States statements of the services of soldiers who served in the 
war with Germany. 

You will notice that it was for the specific purpose of furnish- 
ing information to adjutants general of the various States, 

Now, there is a considerable sum—$700,000 or $800,000—that 
will not be expended or needed for that particular purpose. 
The Adjutant General and Secretary of War asked the com- 
mittee not to make a new appropriation but to authorize the 
expenditure of a certain amount of that sum already appro- 
priated for the purpose of providing clerks to furnish informa- 
tion as to the records of soldiers to the bureaus and those who 
are lawfully entitled to call for it. If that is not done, it will 
be necessary for them to discharge 1,290 clerks employed on that 
work or to transfer them to other work in his office. If that is 
not done, The Adjutant General states plainly and emphatically 
that he will not be able to furnish the information to the War 
Risk Bureau and to the Auditor of the War Department or to 
the Federal Board for Vocational Training or to the director 
of finance which is needed in the settlement of claims made by 
soldiers and in the disposition of claims for medical treatment, 
allotment, and allowances, and so forth. 
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I take it that there is not a Member of this House who desires 
to see that occur, and yet The Adjutant General says that unless 
he has that authority he will not be able to furnish that infor- 


mation. What will be the result? The soldier will make ap- 
plication to the War Risk Bureau asking for medical treatment, 
asking for compensation; the Director of the War Risk Bureau 
can not settle that until he gets the official record of the soldier 
from The Adjutant General. Likewise, application will be 
made to the Federal Board for Vocational Training, and the 
board which will have finally to pass on that application must 
‘have official information from The Adjutant General as to the 
record of that soldier. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. How have they been doing that in the past? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They have had a fund down 
there and have been able to furnish the information, but The 
Adjutant General says that the fund is exhausted and unless 
he gets the additional authorization the clerks will have to be 
discharged. In addition, the Director of Finance passes on the 
claims of soldiers for back pay and equipment and other claims, 
and the Director of Finance must have the official record of the 
soldier furnished by The Adjutant General. The same is true 
of the Auditor of the War Department in he settlement of 
these claims. 

Now, the proposition comes to this House, as the Secretary 
of War and The Adjutant General state, that unless he is given 
the authority he will not have the force with which to furnish 
the information. The result will be that the soldiers who 
need medical treatment, these soldiers who are entitled to have 
compensation, these soldiers who are entitled to equipment, 
will be delayed possibly for months, and until the next fiscal 
year, before. they can get their claims acted upon. Every 
Member of the House will be besieged with letters inquiring 
why the claims are not allowed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman says that it will 
be necessary for The Adjutant General to dispense with the 
services of 1,200 clerks. How many clerks has he? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not recall; I could refer to 
the hearings. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It takes some little while now to 
get the information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; it necessarily does take 
some time. i ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not suppose that I get every 
letter from my district, but I will say that I have been wonder- 
ing why the great delays in these matters have occurred. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I get a great many requests in 
relation to various claims of soldiers pending before the War 
Risk Bureau. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
an average of five a day. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I get many more than that some 
days, and when I write a letter to The Adjutant General I get 
a very prompt response. A very few days brings me a response 
with respect to the soldier or anything else about which I ask. 
This Congress made an appropriation of $4,000,000 by way of 
lump sum to the Secretary of War and he allotted that sum 
among the various bureaus of his department, and the largest 
allotment was made to The Adjutant General. These 1,290 
clerks have been employed out of that allotment, as I under- 
stand it, but that allotment has been practically exhausted, 
and that is what The Adjutant General means when he says 
that unless this authorization is given him those clerks now 
employed under this allotment will have to go out, and he will 
have no clerks whatever to put upon this work, to furnish this 
information which is necessary in order to have a speedy set- 
tlement of the soldiers’ claims. I want to read what The 
Adjutant General says with reference to the number of clerks 
he has: 


I now have employed on the records of the soldiers of the World War 
only 60 per ¢ent more clerks than were employed on the records of the 
Civil War 30 years after its close. * * * In 3 to the number 
of. men demobilized I have less than one-third f clerks that 
were employed on the records of the Army demobilized — the Spanish- 
ht add that I am now furnishing in the case of 

ar information of a kind that was not available 


The gentleman does not get over 


American War. I 
soldiers of the World 


unreasona 
1 submit these soldiers are entitled to have their claims settled 
promptly, espeeially those who are disabled. When the Secre- 
tary of War and Tlic Adjutant General come before the com- 
mittee and say that unless we authorize to use a part of 


this appropriation, not to make a new appropriation, but to use 
a part of the appropriation already made for the employment of 
these clerks, I think Congress ought to readily accede to it, be- 
cause if you do not act, then you will be responsible and not the 
War Department when these soldiers have their claims held up 
for months. I hope that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
will consent to introduce an amendment which will take care of 
the situation, or if he will not do it, I would be very glad to do 
it myself, but I hesitate to do so without his full consent as 
chairman of this committee. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, under all of the circumstances, 
I do not see how I can possibly introduce an amendment along 
the line suggested by the Secretary of War. I think there is 
nothing perhaps that will come before the Congress at this ses- 
sion that is going to determine whether or not we are to have 
real, efficient management in the executive departments and the 
discharge of useless clerks any more than this item that the 
genileman refers to will disclose. It is here discovered that the 
Secretary of War threatens, in a letter addressed to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, that he will not 
answer and can not answer letters with regard to discharged 
soldiers unless we give this appropriation; and yet, out of the 
lump-sum appropriation of $4,000,000, he has created in his 
office a publicity bureau—for what nobody knows—with a man 
at the head of it drawing $3,900 a year. That publicity man is 
there now with a force under him. The War Department had 
during normal times, in rough figures, approximately $2,000,000 
for its clerical force in Washington, and that amount is carried 
now in the bill for this year. In addition to that the legis- 
lative bill carried $3,500,000 as a lump sum for securing the draft 
records for the adjutants general of the several States. In 
addition to that there is another lump-sum appropriation of 
$4,000,000 for clerks in the War Department—$9,500,000 for 
clerks in the War Department for the year. Let us see 
how that was allotted by the Secretary of War. That appro- 
priation of $4,000,000 was given because Congress wanted The 
Adjutant General to be able to get the records of the soldiers 
of this war promptly, and not hold those records open for 
30 years. The letter of The Adjutant General is rather mis- 
leading, not intentionally. The Adjutant General would have 
you believe by that letter that for 30 years after the Civil 
War there was a force employed, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, a force was not placed in the War Department to com- 
pile the records until about 30 years after the close of the 
Civil War. 

Let us see what the Secretary of War did with the $4,000,000 
that we gave him for the force to furnish the information that 
the boys who have been discharged want and should have. The 
Secretary of War took for his own office $277,000, and yet he 
has his statutory peace-time organization in addition. He gave 
to the Surgeon General of the United States $335,000. 
to the Director of Purchase, Storage and Traffic $418,000. He 
gave to the Chief of Ordnance $680,000. What are these clerks 
doing? They are down there now doing the work for officers 
who will not resign, who are here in Washington, as a rule 
drawing more salary than they could draw at home—not all, 
by any means, but in the main—preparing work in the Ord- 
nance Department, sending up to Congress this plan and that 
scheme. There are pending before the Committee on Appro- 
priations estimates for appropriations this year of $117,000,000 
for ammunition and for guns in the fortification estimates, 
when every sensible man in Congress knows that we are 
going to pay no attention to those estimates, at least to the 
extent of making any such appropriation, yet they continue 
to want money in employing clerk hire in working out these 


schemes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. s 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman iar the state- 
ment made by The Adjutant General that he has now propor- 
tionately less than one-third the number employed on this par- 
ticular kind of work than were employed upon the same kind of 
work after the Spanish War? 

Mr. GOOD. The Adjutant General is mistaken there in ar- 
riving at those figures. He says he takes into consideration the 
number of clerks in the Pension Department also; and if the 
gentleman will get his figures he will see that he takes the num- 
ber that was employed in The Adjutant General's office and in 
the Pension Department then, but now he says nothing about 
the 2,900 clerks in the Bureau of War Risk, reduced now to 
about 2,000, who were employed on compensation, and if he adds 
these to his list his argument falls to the ground. Again, The 
Adjutant General fails to give any credit to labor-saving devices 
which has so materially lessened the number of clerks that the 
comparison is worthless, 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Here is what he says: 


I have less than one-third the number of clerks that were employed on 
the records of the Army demobilized after the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know about that. I thought the gentle- 
man had reference to the general work where he makes the 
comparison with previous years, and in his comparison of pre- 
vious years he does include the clerks employed in the Pension 
Office, but he says in his comparison nothing about the 2,900 
clerks in the Bureau of War Risk. If we should make a real 
comparison, let it embrace all the elements involved. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, certainly they are.employed 
on something else, and if they are not employed they should be 
discharged. 

Mr. GOOD. And with them in the Pension Office the com- 
parison is unfair. . 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am speaking of this particular 
work. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to go on with this and see where the 
rest of the $4,000,000 was allotted. It has not all been ex- 
pended by any means. From 14 per cent, outside of The Adju- 
tant General's office, to 65 per cent has been expended, In the 
Bureau of the Chief of Ordnance, where he allotted $680,000, 
there remains $340,000 now, and all of $340,000 could be trans- 
ferred to The Adjutant General's office, and that would give 
more than half what he is asking for. But he will not do it, 
and why? Does he want to punish the taxpayer or the dis- 
charged soldier, or both? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield—— 

Mr. GOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Granting for the sake of argu- 
ment that it is true that the Secretary of War has made certain 
allotments to other bureaus in large sums, the fact remains that 
The Adjutant General is now without funds to do this work, and 
the question presented to the Congress now is whether we want 
to delay the prompt settlement of soldiers’ claims. 

Mr. GOOD. The Secretary of War has funds; let him re- 
allot it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This money has been heretofore 
allotted. 

Mr. GOOD. The Secretary of War can change the allot- 
ments by simply signing his name to the paper. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know the 
condition of the allotments at the present time? I do not think 
we can afford 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask that five minutes more be 
granted the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. . 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think, I will say to the 
gentleman, that we can afford, merely because the Secretary of 
War may or may not have allotted too much to some other 
bureau, to take the position here that in the face of The Adju- 
tant General's positive statement we will take action which will 
necessarily delay the prompt settlement of soldiers’ claims, espe- 
cially those who are disabled and in need of relief. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will offer an amendment and 
his side of the House will support it providing that these unex- 
pended balances of the allotment for the Ordnance Department 
and in the Secretary’s office, where he is conducting the publicity 
work, shall be used to furnish information for the discharged 
soldiers, I will support that amendment. But what the gentle- 
man wants us to do is to have this Congress—which has com- 
plained and complained severely with regard to the fact that 
in many bureaus of the War Department clerks have been simply 
falling over each other because of the large number of clerks— 
he wants us simply to be compelled to pass a resolution here or 
a bill that will say, “ We were mistaken; that the War Depart- 
ment has not enough force to do the work; what we said was 
not true.” I do not intend to place myself in that position, and 
I do not believe the House does. I have said the War Depart- 
ment has too many clerks, I believed it when I said it. I believe 
it now. Now, I want to read to the gentleman what Mr. TAYLOR 
of Colorado, a Democrat, said before the Committee on the 
Budget with regard to this very thing: 

Mr. TAYtor. The ple of the country think that after the war is 
over we ought to eliminate some of the urgency temporary employees. 
There is not one of these department heads that will eyer cut out 
any 5 number, generally speaking. How can we make them 
economize and stop duplication? Congress would be economical if the 
departments would do their share. 

Now, Mr. Burks answered—Mr. Burks during the war was a 
major, I think, in the office of the Chief of Staff, and speaks 
knowingly—— 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GOOD. Not until I finish reading this. Mr. Burks knows 
what he is talking about, because he spent two years or there- 
abouts in the office of the War Department, and he said: 

Mr. Burks. I am glad to hear you say that. A month or two ago 
I was in the Army, and for the last six months I was connected with 
the General Staff. I will not mention the particular office because 1 
do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. Taxtor. No. 

Mr. Burks. I saw with my own eyes, day after day, hundreds of 
clerks who were Shing nothing. . 

Mr. TAYLOR. Every y sees that. There is one building covering 
some 15 acres of ground, with three stories, and with 45 acres‘of clerks 
5 that building, and they probably ought most of them to be sent 

ome. 


Mr. Burks. But at the same time it would have been quite impos- 
sible for the head of the division I was working with to determine 
whether I or anybody else in this organization was unnecessary, for 
the reason that the information coming to the head of the division wus 
not such as to give him any perspective at all on the amount of work 
being done or the prospects for the future. He had no perspective 
on this sort of thing; and when he came to make his estimates for the 
current year, no doubt, he took the estimates of last year, and he said 
“Well, now, here, maybe this thing is going to contract a little, an 
we had better cut out about 15 per cent and let it go at that.” That 
is probably the way he did it, It emphasizes the fact that you can not 
get rid of these 25,000 clerks here that are superfluous— 

Twenty-five thousand superfluous Government clerks in Wash- 
ington admitted by a man who was in the office of the Chief of 
Staff of the War Department, an officer of the Army of the 
United States; and yet we stand here pledged to economy and 
by our votes propose to say that the Secretary of War shall 
continue this waste, inefficiency, and extravagance. I shall not 
vote for it. I will say to the gentleman I will vote, if neces- 
sary; and it may be necessary, it may come to that, that we 
transfer from the Secretary of War, from the ordnance and 
other bureaus of the War Department, these clerks who are not 
needed there to the office of The Adjutant General. I base my 
statement upon the showing of a man who was in the office of 
Chief of Staff and who knows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of the 
gentleman be extended two minutes in order to enable me to 
ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
gentleman’s time be extended two minutes? [After a pause,] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD, I yield. à 

Mr. BLANTON. I am willing tò agree with the gentleman 
that there are 40 per cent of the clerks in every department in 
this city who have not got anything on God Almighty’s earth to 
do there, but I want to tell the gentleman this: The secret of 
the trouble is that we are never going to get rid of these sur- 
plus, idle clerks until Members of Congress themselves and the 
employees’ organizations of this city quit meddling in the pie. 
Every time a department tries to get rid of clerks the clerks go 
first to their Congressman and then to their clerks’ organization, 
and the Congressman and the organization go back down here 
and force the department to take them back. 

There is where the secret of the trouble is. And until Con- 
gress takes some action to send these now useless war clerks 
home they never are going to be sent home. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman tell me that any Con- 
gressman on this side of the House could go there and get a man 
put back to work? 

Mr. BLANTON. You have more power with the Republican 
heads of the departments down there than you imagine. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, Mr. Chairman, before the war we had in 
Washington employees in the War Department to the number of 
2,911. That was on April 6, 1917. How many do you think we 
have now? We have 21,216 clerks; and the war is over. The 
President told us on the 11th day of November, 1918, a year and 
a half ago: 

The war thus comes to an end, and on terms that the German com- 
mand can not renew it. 

And yet you have to-day, or did have on December 31, 1919, 
21,216 clerks in the War Department, and the Secretary of War 
sends his threat to Congress, with all that number of clerks— 
and only about 1,100 will lose their jobs if we do not grant this 
appropriation—that he will not answer the letters of Members 
of Congress, and he will not furnish to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and other bureaus the information about the dis- 
charged soldiers unless we will consent to be held up and grant 
him the request which he makes, and which would be an indorse- 
ment of all of the inefficient work that has been going on in the 
War Department that Mr. Taytor of Colorado hus so pointedly 
called to the attention of Congress. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Mexrrmr having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3779. An act to authorize the Ozark Forest road-improve- 
ment district of Baxter County, Ark., to construct and maintain 
a bridge across the White River, near Norfolk, Ark. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 6863) to regulate the height, 
area, and use of buildings in the District of Columbia and to 
create a zoning commission, and for other disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the eonfer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. 
and Mr, SHEPPARD as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
The committee resumed its session. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask the indul- 


gence of the committee to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to be allowed to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not doubt but 


that there are in a number of bureaus and a number of depart- 
ments of this Government a great many Clerks that are not 
needed. You gentlemen on that side of the aisle are in authority 


and have a majority, and I assure you I will join hands with 


“you in any effort you may make to cut out useless clerks. But 
that does not answer the proposition which is now before this 
committee. 3 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] says that if I will offer 
an amendment making available all the money which the Secre- 
tary of War has allotted to the Chief of Ordnance and to other 
bureaus in his department for this purpose, he will support it. 
Gentlemen, there are two reasons why I can not do that and 
why it would be impreper to do that. In the first place, there 
is no information here—and the gentleman from Iowa said he 
did not know—as to what parts of these allotments have been 
expended up to this time. 

Mr. GOOD. I have the information. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Even if the gentleman has it, the 
gentleman is not in a- position to say as a Representative—and a 
responsible Representative in this House—that it would be 
either proper or feasible to take those allotments, all of them, 
from those bureaus. 

Mr. GOOD. I offered the evidence of Mr. Burke. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As you gentlemen know, the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance has or did have hundreds of plants under its 
control and under its charge. The same is true of other bureaus 
with reference to work—war work that came over from the 
war—and everyone realizes that they must have the clerks with 
which to handle that excess business until it is disposed of. 
The Director of Purchase and Storage, having hundreds of 
millions of dollars of Government property to take care of and 
to dispose of, must have additional clerks for that purpose. 
And yet the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] would have this 
Congress take from the Secretary of War and from those 
bureaus the clerks that he has allotted for the purpose of car- 
rying on that business. But I repeat that does not answer the 
proposition with which this committee and this House is con- 
fronted now, and that is whether we are going to deny to The 
Adjutant General the money and the clerks which he says are 
absolutely necessary in order to enable him to furnish not 
only you, the Representatives of the people, but the Bureau 
ef War Risk Insurance, the Auditor of the War 
the Director of Finance, and the Vocational Board, the infor- 
mation necessary for the prompt settlement of these claims of 
disabled soldiers and these claims for equipment, and so forth. 

If the cry comes hereafter that these claims are not being 
settled, then the majority of this House must take the responsi- 
bility before the country and before these soldiers for their 
failure to provide the necessary money. 

I am as much in favor of economy as the gentleman from 
Iowa or any other Member of this House, but I de not want to 
see this House deliberately cripple any activity of this Govern- 
ment whieh is necessary, ang especially an activity which deals 
with those soldiers who fought so gloriously for their country 
during the Great War and who have returned home disabled and 
who need support and compensation from the Government. 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa says that the Secretary of 
War has delivered a threat to the effect that he will not answer 
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your letters. I challenge that statement. The Secretary of 
War and The Adjutant General stated to the committee frankly 
that they could not answer your letters; that they could not 
give you the information as to official records of soldiers unless 
you gave them the clerks with which to do that. They said that 
unless this authorization was given they would be powerless ` 
to respond to the requests of Representatives. If you gentle- 
men are willing to take the responsibility of seeing that these 
claims are delayed and these soldiers do not receive the atten- 
tion to which they are entitled, then the responsibility is yours, 

Mr. GOOD. -Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. } 

Mr. GOOD. I will read to the gentleman a paragraph that 
Seems to me contains even more than a veiled threat: ' 

Unless relief is afforded either by an additional a tion by 

itting the use of the 000 0 

u as su it will necessary for me to The Adjutant 

eral to suspend at once all work connected with records of the 

demobilized rig * This will mean a cessation of all work connected 

with furnishing ormation from these records to the Director of the 

Bureau of War Risk the Federal Board for Vocational 

‘Training, the Director of Finance, the Auditor for the War Department, 
and other public officials of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is exactly what I said to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GOOD. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I submit it to any member of this 
committee if that constitutes a threat. He said that if you do 
this thing it will be necessary for him to issue these orders. The 
gentleman from Iowa talks about the number of clerks employed. 
It may be there are too many clerks, and I have no doubt 
that there are too many in many of the departments of this 
Government, but I deny that The Adjutant General has at the 
present time too many. The Adjutant General has met the re- 
quests of Members of Congress, and has answered twenty-five 
and thirty thousand communications a day to various bureaus 
of this Government which have to do with soldiers, and his own 
letter here shows, and it can not be successfully contradicted, 
that by reason of the efficiency in that office and the approved 
methods which he has put in, he has now proportionately less 
than one-third_of the number of employees at work upon the 
records of the members of the demobilized Army than were 
employed after the Spanish-American War. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. â 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina moves 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think there is any reason for our getting agitated over this 
question. I believe that in the hearing The Adjutant General 
presented a case justifying action by the Congress. The ma- 
jority of the committee thought otherwise, and certainly I shall 
offer no amendment to remedy the situation unless the chair- 
man of the committee decides to approve it. : 

But the situation is this: The request of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral would mean an for the purpose of furnishing 
information to the War Risk Bureau and te the Zone Finance 
Officer of $674,000. The gentleman from Iowa thinks it un- 


necessary. 

I will say here that no man on either side of the House works 
more energetically and more effectively for real economy than 
does the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. If he ever errs it is going 
to be on the side of too much economy in his anxiety to cut down 
the expenditures as much as possible. But I am satisfied that 
if he will carefully consider this matter he will see that it is 
impossible to remedy this situation, unless an amendment is 
agreed to, as suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee. 
Upon the hearings it developed that instead of the Secretary 
of War being able to use any part of the $4,000,000 fund for 
this work in The Adjutant General's Office, he had made an 
inquiry, as the records show, of each bureau in the department, 
and instead of their having funds available for this purpose it 
is probable that there will be a deficit in some of the other 
bureaus. Now, on page 280 of the hearings there is set forth the 

balance in each bureau. 

The gentleman from Iowa referred to the amount which was 

allotted to the Bureau, which he thinks should be 
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given to the office of The Adjutant General if they really need 
it. The balance left in the Bureau of Ordnance on January 1 
was only $276,000, and therefore if the Secretary of War took 
from that bureau every dollar that it has, it would not enable 
The Adjutant General to furnish the information that he is 
required to furnish to the War Risk Bureau and the Zone 
Finance Officer for more than two months of the five months 
that remain of this fiscal year. 

The gentleman says that money has been spent extravagantly 
in the War Department, and states that a publicity department 
has been established, and that money could be saved by abol- 
ishing that. He is mistaken about that. It is not an extrava- 
gance, Heretofore in each bureau a clerk has been assigned 
to the duty of giving out information as to the work of each 
bureau, answering the inquiries of the press and the people. 
Recently, in order to economize, one man was detailed in the 
Secretary’s office to give out information as to all bureaus, and 
as a result it is economy instead of extravagance. 

Now, the statement made by Mr. Burke, quoted in the budget 
hearings, is really not relevant to this matter at all. Men will 
always differ as to the amount and quality of work done by 
others in the same department, but the fact to-day is that The 
Adjutant General is confronted with the fact that he must 
daily furnish, on the average, sometimes as high as 25,000 an- 
swers for requests for the service records of men to the War 
Department, to the zone finance officer, and to the War Risk 
Bureau, and during a period of three days 67,000 such answers 
were required. 

The gentleman says that with the cessation of war, when the 
President declared the war was over, conditions had changed, 
and we ought to reduce these clerks. But when you stop to 
think of the character of the work that is done in the office of 
The Adjutant General you will see that that work has not been 
reduced. None of these requests from the War Risk Bureau, 
amounting, I have said, to 67,000 in three days, came until after 
the signing of the armistice, and this is true of requests from 
the zone finance officer. This work has arisen since demobili- 
zation. The requests have so increased as to demand that The 
Adjutant General assign clerks to this- work. 

The gentleman says that the clerks now engaged in the active 
Army should be assigned to this work. Out of this $4,000,000 
fund 517 clerks are allotted to The Adjutant General’s Office, in 
addition to four hundred and some odd who are carried on the 
statutory roll. But where in 1914 we had an Army of less than 
100,000 men, to-day we have an Army of 220,000, and if The Ad- 
jutant General attempted to reduce this force of 1,000 clerks he 
never could attend to the work that the active Army now requires. 
‘Therefore he must leave those clerks on the work of the active 
Army and will be unable to answer these requests of the War 
Risk Bureau and the zone finance office. 

If the gentleman from Iowa can find any unused funds and 
will draw an amendment making it available, I will join with 
him, because this does not carry an appropriation. It provides 
for the use of funds out of this same $4,000,000 fund that has 
been allotted to draft records and to the office that furnishes 
information to the Attorney General. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. : 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman understands, however, that it will 
be necessary to make subsequent appropriations for the draft 
records. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. I was going to add 
that. I would not leave the impression that this would not 
mean an additional appropriation later, because this draft work 
will have to be completed. But it is only a question as to where 
The Adjutant General can get this money. He has got to have 
it. He can not take those 450 or 500 clerks away from the work 
of the active Army. The gentleman thinks he can get it from 
the Ordnance Bureau. But the record shows, as I have already 
said, that only $276,000 was left on the Ist of January in the 
Ordnance Bureau, and if he tried he could not get along with- 
out an addition of between $400,000 and $500,000 between now 
and the end of the year. The responsibility rests upon every 
man on the floor of this House. It is not a partisan question. 
It is a question that every Member of this House is interested 
in, and I hope that if the gentleman from Iowa can not offer or 
agree to an amendment such as was suggested by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] before the bill is finally disposed 
of he will frame some amendment diverting from the bureaus he 
says has surplus funds the money necessary to take care of this 
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opatan work that is asked for by The Adjutant General's 
ce. : 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I will ask the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] 
if they are willing to accept this as an amendment, in view of 
the fact that the Secretary has $1,195,000 of the $4,000,000 
unexpended : ` 

The Secretary of War shall reallot the appropriation of $4,000,000 
for temporary employees in the War Department in such manner as 
will provide an allotment of $500,000 for the office of The Adjutant 
General in addition to the allotments already made for that office for 
the current fiscal year for work in connection with the records of 
the demobilized army. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is not the amount of money 
that he says will be necessary. 

Mr. GOOD. I know it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended three minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman knows full well that there is quite 
a controversy between the Bureau of Efficiency and The Adjutant 
General with regard to the inefficient methods that are employed 
in that work. The Committee on Appropriations has gone into 
that somewhat, but, of course, can not decide the matter. I do 
feel in a general way that there might be some reduction in the 
force in The Adjutant General's Office without a reduction in the 
results. Now, this gives him $500,000 out of almost $1,200,000 
unexpended. Of that I will say to the gentleman that $276,000 
is in the Ordnance Department, $26,000 in the Motor Transpor- 
tation Force, and $15,000 in the Chemical. Warfare Division. 
Why in the name of common sense have we now officers, clerks, 
and men working on chemical warfare, emergency employees, 
18 months after the war is over? 

The gentleman knows full well that the amendment he pro- 
poses to offer is subject to.a point of order. I am perfectly will- 
ing and will do all I can to give The Adjutant General the money 
to furnish the information with regard to the records of the 
demobilized armies, but I do insist that these other bureaus of 
the War Department shall not be permitted to continue in this 
course of reckless extravagance. If the Secretary of War will 
not make a fair and just allotment so as to continue furnishing 
information most desired, why does the Secretary of War want 
to deny the discharged soldiers the service they are entitled to? 
Ts that the way he feels toward them, that he would prefer to 
keep useless and unnecessary employees in other bureaus while 
he would discharge the clerks and refuse to give any information 
as to the discharged soldiers? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I should have no objection 
to agreeing to support the amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] if I had any information at all that would 
cause me to doubt the accuracy of the statement of the See- 
retary of War that the amounts allotted to these other bureaus 
would be expended; but now let me eall the attention of the 
gentleman to the facts. Why they should need money to expend 
in the Division of Chemical Warfare I do not know, but I can 
readily conceive that they will need that $15,000. I believe there 
ought to be some chemical warfare organization in the War De- 
partment, and that it is necessary to maintain the bureau, just 
as itis necessary to maintain the Coast Artillery in time of peace, 
If you do not maintain them in time of peace, you will not have 
them when war comes. You can not start after you engage in 
war. 

Manifestly we ean not reduce the amount in the Surgeon 
General's Office, and we have no reason for believing that the 
$145,000 there can be reduced, or the $29,000 in the office ef the 
Chief of Engineers, or the $27,000 in the Signal Office, and 
plainly we would be taking charge of the administration of the 
department and allotting money to one bureau without regard 
to the necessities of others, whereas the two items named in the 
estimate submitted by the department ean'be drawn upon. 

I do not agree with the gentleman’s statement about extrava- 
gance in The Adjutant General's Office. I do not think the gentle- 
man from Iowa means to charge that that particular office has 
been extravagant. The Adjutant General explained to the eom- 
mittee how each day officers were sent through the different 
divisions of that office to ascertain whether clerks were at work, 
and there is no proof to justify any charge that there are any 
unnecessary clerks in The Adjutant General’s Office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. v 
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Mr. GOOD, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee if he is 
willing to support this proposition? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Iowa in all frankness that I do not think this House, with 
the information that was before the committee and with the in- 
formation that it has, can afford to undertake to absolutely 
strip the Director of Purchase and Storage, for instance, the 
Bureau of Ordnance, and other bureaus of the clerks which the 
Secretary of War feels it is necessary they should have. i 

Mr. GOOD. That would not be necessary. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If these clerks are not necessary, 
the gentleman should take tħe responsibility of offering an 
amendment, after due investigation, to cut out these clerks. I 
do not think we ought to rob Peter to pay Paul. 

Mr. GOOD. They have now practically $1,200,000 unexpended 
of this $4,000,000. Now, if we give the Secretary of War dis- 
cretion to make the reallotment of $500,000 out of that $1,200,- 
000, he will still have $700,000" left of a lump sum over and 
above his $1,200,000 unexpended for his regular establishment. 
Nobody can be injured by doing that. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to say the Secretary of War would have 
$700,000 additional? 

Mr. GOOD. After we take out the $500,000 he will still have 
$700,000 left. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If he should take back 
from these different bureaus the money he has allotted to them? 

Mr. GOOD. No; if he should take the $500,000 and reallot 
it, he could take it from any bureau that he saw fit and give it 
to The Adjutant General to do the work for the demobilized 
Army, and then he would still have a sum lacking $5,000 of 
$700,000 for the rest of these bureaus in addition to his regular 
Statutory force. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
to close up other bureaus. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But $314,000 of that $1,200,000 is 
now allotted to The Adjutant General, and the result would be 
that you would cut him down to about $300,000 for allotments 
to these other bureaus. 

Mr. GOOD. I offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Page 15, after line 4, insert: 
“ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


“The Secretary of War shall reallot the appropriation of $4,000,000 
for temporary employees in the War Department in such manner as 
will provide an allotment of $500,000 for the office of The Adjutant 
General in addition to the allotments already made for that office for 
the current fiscal year for work in connection with records of the 
demobilized army.” 

Mr. BLANTON. 
amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will not permit us to find 
out something about this, I will make the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Well, make it, then. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is unauthorized by law, is not a deficiency, 
and is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask for a ruling. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to discuss it. 

Mr. GOOD. We have already discussed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order against the amendment. Will the gentleman 
from Iowa cite the Chair to any law authorizing this appropri- 
ation? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can give the gentleman a little light. Will 
the Chairman permit me to ask him a question? If so, I will re- 
serve the point of order. 4 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, I make the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
simply seeks to give authority to employ more clerks in the 
War Department. Under the organic law creating the War De- 
partment authority is given to Congress to make appropriations 
to provide the clerical assistance necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness in that department. That is all this is. It has been ruled 
hundreds of times that any amendment seeking to add to the 


To do that he would have 


from Iowa offers an 


I reserve a point of order against the 


number of clerks in a department is in order, because certainly 
Congress has the authority to furnish the department with the 
necessary machinery in the way of clerks to conduct its busi- 
ness. Therefore it seems to me that the point of order is not 
well taken. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the com- 
mittee having admitted that it was subject to a point of or- 
der—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations does not decide these matters. It is a ques- 
tion for the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be again reported. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report > 


the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard a 
moment on the point of order. In the first place, the chairman 
of the committee admits that the amendment is subject to a 
point of order. In the second place, there is no law authorizing 
the Secretary of War, after an allotment has been made, to 
reallot the various sums among the various departments. In 
the third place, as a matter of fact, there are employed in the 
War Department to-day so many clerks that every morning 
the heads of the departments have to tell them to make five 
minutes’ work last all day in order that they may apparently 
have something to do. Because of that fact, unless I can ask a 
question I shall insist on the point of order. It is not author- 
ized by law, it is not a deficiency, and it is not germane, 

Mr. WALSH. Are those the only grounds upon which the 
gentleman bases the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think that is sufficient. 

Mr. WALSH. It is certainly authorized by law for Congress 
to appropriate for this force. Under a former ruling of the 
Chair it comes within the rule of deficiencies, and certainly it is 
germane to the provisions of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas states numer- 
ous grounds for his point of order against the paragraph in 
question, but to the mind of the Chair he does not make the 
point of order that is apparent on the face of the amendment, 
unless by saying that it is not authorized by law he means that 
it introduces new legislation, i 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is unauthorized by law, it is certainly 
new legislation. If the Chair did not understand that, I make 
that point now. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not necessarily follow, but if that 
is what the gentleman means, the Chair sustains the point of 
order on that ground. : 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
lowing amendment. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brrxs of Tennessee: Page 15, after line 
4, insert: 


“So much of the appropriation of $3,500,000 not necessary for the 
care and custody of the draft records and for the employment of clerical 
assistance for the purpose of furnishing to adjutants general of States 
statements of service of soldiers who served in the war with Germany 
shall be available for the em 8 of the clerical assistance neces- 
sary for the purpose of furnishing such information from the records 
of the demobilized army as may be ee furnished to 
former soldiers, and other persons entitled to receive it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane, that it is new 
legislation, and that it is unauthorized by law. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman a 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Has the gentleman from Texas 
now included all the points of order that he expects to make on 
this amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are not sufficient, I expect to make 
some more if necessary. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have no doubt the gentleman 
will if he gets a cue from the Chair, as he did a moment ago. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only difference is that when I get a line 
from the Chair I am able to know it and act on it, and some- 
times the gentleman from Tennessee might not be able to. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I will leave that to the judg- 
ment of the House, Mr. Chairman, this amendment, it seems to 
me, is not subject to a point of order. It is in no sense new legis- 
lation. As the Chair intimated a while ago and as I attempted to 
argue, the House certainly has authority to add to the clerical 
force of the War Department. That has been held any number 
of times; in fact, every time the point has ever been raised. The 
House certainly has authority to give the War Department the 
clerical assistance it needs, This does not seek to make any 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


public officials, 


ques- 
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new appropriation, but simply provides that out of the appro- 
priation now in the Treasury the Secretary may use such funds 
as are not needed fer other specific work for clerks to do this 
work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman, as the 
law now stands, would the Secretary of War be authorized to 
do what the gentleman is seeking to have him do? 

Mr. EXRNS of Tennessee. The Secretary of War would not 
be so authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would he be authorized if this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee should be placed in the 
bill? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly he would 

Mr. BLANTON. Then it is new legislation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I could offer an amendment ap- 
propriating $674,000 for the purpose of employing additional 
clerks in The Adjutant General’s Office and it would be in order. 
Instead of doing that, I am asking the adoption of an amendment 
which authorizes $674,000 already appropriated to be used for 
the employment of the same clerks, : 

I respectfully insist that the question asked by the Chair 
my answer by no means determines the point of order. This sim- 
ply provides for the employment of additional clerks. I take it 
that the Chair would not hold that an amendment offered to 
this bill providing for additional clerks would be subject to a 
point of order, and that is all this does, except that it does not 
make a direct appropriation, but authorizes money already 
appropriated to be so expended. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Under the law as it now is, could not the Sec- 
retary of War detail clerks from one bureau to another? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Unquestionably. 

Mr. CANNON. And is there not authority of law to detail 
clerks from one department to another? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know what the truth is, but it seems 
to be admitted that clerks are scattered here and there where 
they are not needed. Is not this a matter for administration? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think so, and that is the 
whole point of contention, The Secretary of War states that 
unless this authorization is given he will not have authority to 
employ clerks and will not have clerks with which he can do 
this particular work. Somebody has to answer the question 
and we have to trust somebody. The Secretary of War is on 
record as saying that he has not in his department clerks that 
he can put upon this work to continue to perform this service. 

Mr..BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I submit that this discus- 
sion is not on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is hearing the gentleman from 
Tennessee, and it seems to the Chair that it is pertinent to the 
point of order. 

Mr. CANNON, The Secretary of War, it is not controverted, 
has in his department more clerks than he needs, presumably 
trained clerks. If he has to employ from the outside new clerks 
they would have to be instructed, and that would be a matter of 
months. Ifit be true that the Secretary of War has useless clerks 
with full power to detail from one bureau to another, with the 
President having full power to authorize the detail from one 
department to another, why can not what the gentleman is seek- 
ing.be accomplished through administration? I am asking this 
in the greatest good faith. I think this work is all-important, 
and it seems to me that with proper administration a new ar- 
rangement of Cabinet officers might be wise; but as I am not 
President and as he does not ask me for advice, I merely make 
the suggestion. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Illinois is 
assuming that the War Department has too many clerks. I am 
not willing to make that assumption in view of the direct and 
positive statement made by the Secretary of War that he has 
not the number of clerks to detail to this work to perform it. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does the gentleman from Tennessee know 
how many clerks are employed in filing and taking care of the 
draft records? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As I remember it, there are 1,290 
Clerks employed in this particular service of furnishing informa- 
tion in respect to the offieial records to the various bureaus and 
the Members of the House and the Senate. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will pardon me, I will 
state that, in my judgment, whatever number there may be em- 
ployed there could be very safely transferred to The Adjutant 
General's Office to do this necessary work, because Gen. Crowder, 
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when the question was put to him as to what should be done with 
the draft records—that is, the questionnaires—stated they could 
be disposed of in one of three ways. 

They could be left in the various precincts and counties or 
they could be turned over to the adjutants general of the various 
States, or they could be sent to the War Department. The 
War Department—for some reason never explained to me, and 
I can see no earthly sense in it—ordered those draft records 
shipped here to Washington, and no doubt they have hundreds 
of clerks down there working on that useless task. 
oe CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 

er? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. In substance I received a letter from some 
one, I do not recollect whom, informing me that if I would re- 
quest the Secretary of War, he would send to me the names of 
everyone in my district who was enlisted for the draft and 
everybody who was enlisted in the Army, for my use, I just 
put that advice in the wastebasket. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That does not involve the use 
of any great number of clerks, because, as I understand it, 
these are photostatic copies of the various records. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Did I understand correctly a moment ago that 
it was possible to transfer clerks from, we will say, for illustra- 
tion, the Navy Department over to the War Department? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the Executive has the au- 
87 25 15 do that. Of course, the Secretary of the Navy could 
not do 

Mr. BEGG. But there is authority for the transfer? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Under the Overman Act; yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The head of one of the departments in the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau stated a few weeks ago that he had 
400 clerks he tried to fire or tried to find somebody to take, 
and he was unable to do either. He could not find anybody to 
take them and he could not find any authority to discharge 
them. He had nothing for them to do. Would it not be 
economical and good business policy to absorb some of the 
surplus? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Suppose they were transferred, 
from what are they going to be paid? That is just what is 
wanted. It is desired to give the War Department funds to 
pay for these clerks, ' 

Mr. BEGG. We could very easily do that, if it was not for 
the gentleman’s own side. 

Mr. DENISON. They could be paid from the same fund they 
are paid from now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are discharging clerks in 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr UPSHAW I simply want to ask the gentleman if it is 
true that The Adjutant General wants more clerks to do the 
work needed or wants more money to pay those he has? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He wishes funds te pay those he 
already has. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this discussion is not on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee offers an amendment, by way of a new sec- 
tion, providing that— 
so much of the appropriation of $3,500,000 not necessary 
and custody of the draft records and for the employment of clerical 
assistance for the purpose of furnishing to adjutants general of States 
statements of seryice of soldiers who served in the war with Germany 
shall be available for the employment of the clerical assistance necessary 
for the porno of furnishing such information from the records of the 
demobilized army as may be properly furnished to public officials, former 
soldiers, and other persons entitled to receive it. 

It appears from the language of this amendment that an ap- 
propriation of three and a half million dollars was heretefore 
made for a specific purpose and that it is now desired that the 
Secretary of War may use it for a different purpose. 

It seems to the Chair that the entire purpose of the amend- 
ment is to authorize the Secretary of War to do something which, 
without the amendment, he has not authority to do. If such is 
the effect of. the proposed amendment, it is in contravention of 
the rule. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment t 
offer. à 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: Page 15, after line 4, add the 


apnay, FA For additional clerical assistance in the Office of The Ad- 
Jutant eral, $674,000." 


for the care 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is new legislation, it is not authorized by law, and not 
germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
his point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
be heard for two minutes on the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee and Mr. BANKHEAD. I object to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not do that. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, clearly it is new legislation, 
clearly it is unauthorized by law, clearly it is not germane to 
this deficiency bill, and I submit it without argument. F 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Chair desire to hear from me on 
the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, we are making an appro- 
priation here under this specific title for the War Department. 
It is true there is no specific item in this section to which this 
is offered as an amendment for the office of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral. As I understand it, we are appropriating here for de- 
ficiencies in all branches of the Government service, including 
the War Department. This is a specific amendment for addi- 
tional clerical assistance in the office of The Adjutant General 
of the Army, which certainly comes under the War Department 
service. Under the ruling heretofore made by the Chair on the 
question of what constitutes a deficiency I do not think it is 
necessary to discuss that phase of the point of order. Congress 
certainly has authority to appropriate money for clerical assist- 
ance in any branch of the War Department of the United States 
under general law, and this is simply adding an item to the 
general deficiency as represented here as needed by the argu- 
ment which has preceded the offering of the amendment and in 
the hearings before the committee and by the letter from the 
Secretary of War and The Adjutant General, which are already 
of evidence in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 3 
Mr. BANKHEAD. In justa moment. Certainly it is german 
to an appropriation for the War Department., Because, forsooth, 
the committee did not include any particular item or fixed item 
for thè office of The Adjutant General of the Army does not 
under the rule preclude the offering of the amendment for a 
purpose of that sort. I will now be glad to yield to the gentle- 

man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the amend- 
ment which he offers is germane to the paragraph that is under 
consideration? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Well, I hope it is; that is the argument I 
um making. 

Mr. WALSH. Providing for the Aqueduct Bridge under the 
Engineer Department? i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am adding a separate and distinct item, 

Mr. WALSH. But he is offering an amendment to the para- 
graph under consideration. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it makes any difference, I will offer it 
as a new section. It does not seem to me that goes to the merit 
of the argument. I do not think that changes 

Mr. WALSH. It will not cure it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The philosophy of the argument at all. 
If it is good, it is good as an amendment just as in a separate 
paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. It can not be offered as a germane amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is all I desire to say on the propo- 
sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to be heard? If not, the Chair is ready to rule. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] offers an amendment, on 
page 15, after line 4, as a new paragraph, providing for addi- 
tional clerical assistance in the office of The Adjutant General. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] makes the point of 
order that it is new legislation, that it is not provided for by law, 
that it is not a deficiency, and that it is not germane. 

Mr. BLANTON. And not germane to the preceding paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. As to the first three contentions of the 
gentleman from Texas, the Chair believes that the proposed 
amendment is not new legislation, that it is for a deficiency, and 
that it is for a purpose authorized by existing law. 

The question of germaneness remains and is, in the opinion of 
the Chair, the sole and controlling question in connection with 
this amendment. Some 40 years ago, Mr. Carlisle, later an hon- 
ored Speaker of this House, when occupying this chair as Chair- 


Does the gentleman wish to be heard on 


man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, made a ruling on the subject of germaneness which has 
been quite generally followed since that time. I quote briefly 
from the ruling of Mr. Carlisle, found in Fifth Hinds’ Precedents, , 
5825, where he said: 

While a committee ma: J 
not in order during 3 eo e yes — fd 
by way of amendment. 

This is, of course, only an application of the rule as it now 
exists that no motion or proposition on a subject different from 
that under consideration shall be admitted under color of an 
amendment. He further said: 

The rule does not prohibit a committee reporfing a bill from embracing 
in it as — — different subjects as it may choose; but after the bill has 
been reported to the House no different subject can be introduced into it 
by amendment. When, therefore, it is objected that a proposed amend- 
ment is not in order because it is not germane, the meaning of the objec- 
tion is simply that it—the proposed amendment—is a motion or propo- 
sition on a subject different from that under consideration, 

It is not always easy to determine just what is a new subject. 
Does the proposed amendment introduce a subject different from 
that under consideration? Let us examine the context of the 
bill. The preceding section is under the head of “ War De- 
partment, Engineer Department,” and proyides for an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Aqueduct Bridge. The following 
item is also under the head of “ War Department for public 
buildings and grounds.” There is no reference in the bill any- 
where to The Adjutant General’s Office and no provision is 
made for it in this bill, so far as the Chair is able to determine. 
It would seem to be the contention of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that because the committee could have brought in an 
item on this bill providing for an appropriation, therefore any 
Member on the floor of the House has the same right to bring in 
the same item by way of amendment. 

The present occupant of the chair can not bring himself into 
accord with this argument. I agree with the ruling of Mr. 
Carlisle that a committee may bring in a bill containing any 
number of items entirely in order for the committee to bring 
in, but which an individual on the floor of the House can not 
offer by way of amendment. One reason for this is that the 
committee holds hearings and considers the evidence pro and 
con on such matters as may be brought to the attention of the 
committee by the estimates in the regular way. After consider- 
ing the estimates the committee makes up its bill. The bill is 
reported to the House, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and printed for the informa- 
tion of the Members. Under the rules of the House Members 
have a right to assume upon examining the bill that it contains 
the matters that are going to be considered when the bill is 
brought before the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for consideration, and that no different subject 
will be considered. In order to protect the Members in this 
right the rules prescribe that no new subject shall be brought in 
under color of an amendment. H 

It seems to the Chair that, in order to insure orderly pro- 
cedure in the transaction of the business of the House, to pro- 
tect Members against surprise by reason of new subjects being 
brought in under color of amendments which have not re- 
ceived the consideration of any committee and which other 
Members have not had an opportunity to examine, questions of 
germaneness should be somewhat strictly construed. 

The Chair quotes from a ruling made by Chairman John J. 
Fitzgerald, in which he quotes from and follows the ruling of 
Mr. Carlisle, Chairman Fitzgerald said: 

The object of the rule An hee amendments to be germane—and 
such a rule has been adopted in practically every legislative body in 
the United States—is in the interest of orderly legislation. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent hasty and ill-considered legislation, to prevent propo- 
sitions being presented for the consideration of the body which might 
not reasonably be anticipated, and for which the body might not be 
properly prepared. 

It seems to the Chair that the reasoning of Chairman Fitz- 
gerald is preeminently sound, and the precedent made by him 
one to be followed in the interest of orderly legislation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the Chair indulge me a moment in 
order that we may have a clear understanding of the inter- 
pretation? Is the Chair of the opinion that an amendment 
could be offered from the floor by the committee covering this 
subject, or that it would have to be reported by the committee 
in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. A member of the committee on the floor, 
in the view of the Chair, would have no greater privilege in 
this regard than any other Member of the House. The commit- 
tee in reporting out a bill, however, could bring in many propo- 
sitions that might not be in order if presented by a Member o 
the floor of the House. > 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, according to that interpretation, 
no item except that which is specifically brought in in the bill, 
under the head of the War Department, would be germane? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not accept the interpreta- 
tion of the gentleman, but does hold that an item which intro- 
duces a new subject would not be in order if presented by a 
Member from the floor. Believing the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama to be one that would introduce a 
subject different from that under consideration, the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Virginia rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. To move to strike out the last 
two words. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with the debate on yesterday relating to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and his action in the Speedway Hospital matter, a 
great deal of material was put into the Record, so much ma- 
terial indeed that it is hard to pick out the wheat from the 
chaff. To separate the real issue from the extraneous matter. 

I desire to include as a part of my remarks certain extracts 
from the original act of authorization, and the contract which 
was filed on yesterday so as to direct the attention of anyone 
who may be interested in arriving at the right of this con- 
troversy, to the very crux of the matter, I wish to include 
in my remarks, and I ask unanimous consent that this may be 
done, subsections a and b, of the original act, No. 326, Sixty- 
fifth Congress. These subsections give the authorization in de- 
tail, and fix the limit of $3,000,000 upon the contract. In sub- 
section a the Secretary of the Treasury is empowered to 
take over certain land and execute a contract for the construc- 
tion of certain hospital buildings, at a total limit of cost not 
to exceed $3,000,000. In subsection b it is further provided that 
whatever he may do in respect to carrying into effect the 
authorization of subsection a, he must keep within the limits 
of cost authorized in that subsection. 

Juxtaposition with these subsections I desire to include fur- 
ther, as a part of my remarks, section 9 of the contract that 
was introduced on yesterday by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unant- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the way indicated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Following are subsections a and b: 

a. At Cook County, III., by taking over the land and executing the 
contract for the construction thereon of hospital buildings specified 
therein of a certain proposes contract executed by the Shank Co., 
August 31, 1918, and in accordance with such contract and the 
phus and specifications identifed in connection therewith August 31, 

918, by the signature and initials of Brig. Gen. R. C. Marshall, jr., 
Construction Division Quartermaster Department, United States Army, 

by Lieut. Col. C. C. Wright, and the Shank Co., by aaa H. Shank, 
~ president, at the cost stated therein, namely, $2,500,000, with such 
changes in said plans and specifications as nay be required by the 
Secretary of the reaR to adapt said specified buildings to the needs 
and purposes of the Public Health Service, at a total limit of cost not 
to exceed $3,000,000. 

b. In carrying the foregoing authorization into effect, the Secretar. 
of the Treasury is authorized to execute the contract with the Shan 
Co. hereinbefore specified, with such verbal changes as are made neces- 
vary by a change in the contracting officers, and to assume all obligations 
in said contract contained, and to purchase materials and labor in the 
open market, or otherwise, and to employ laborers and mechanics for the 
construction of such buildings and their equipment.as in his judgment 
shall best meet the public exigencies, within the limits of cost herein 
authorized, 

The following is section 9 of the contract: 


9. It is understood that the contract price hereof is based upon well- 
established union scales of wages for labor as of August 26, 1918, and 
upon the prices for materials which the owner agrees to advise the 
contracting officer of through the delivery to his representative upon 
the ground, within 15 days from the date hereof, of a complete sched- 
ule of all materials to be used in the construction of said buildings 
and structures and the price at which the same are contracted for, to- 
gether with such other data as the contracting officer may require in 
connection therewith at the time, and the delivery of such schedules 
shall be of the essence of the agreement relating to said materials con- 
tained in this clause. Should the owner during the course of the con- 
struction of said buildings and structures be required by any increase 
in such union wage scales or in the market price of such materials to 
expend more money for the completion of said buildings and structures 
than that upon which its present contract price is based, then it shall 
first notify the contracting officer of such fact and, upon 24 hours’ 
notice to the owner, the contracting officer may from time to time elect 
to furnish and furnish such materials to the owner in quantities pro- 
vided for in the plans and specifications, in which event there shall be 
deducted by the contracting officer from the contract price hereof a sum 
equal to the total value of any such materials so furnished to the owner 
based upon the prices set forth in said schedule. In the event the con- 
tracting officer does not within 24 hours after the receipt of such 
notice of increased cost of materials elect to furnish and within a rea- 
sonable time furnish the same, then the owner shall proceed to purchase 


such necessary materials, and the amount of such increase so required 
to be paid by the owner shall be reimbursed to the owner by the Govern- 
ment in addition to the contract*price herein named. All savings made 
by the owner through the purchase of materials so required in the con- 
struction of said buildings and structures at prices less than those 
appearing in the schedule shall be credited upon the contract price 
hereof, and the contracting officer shall deduct From any sums due the 
owner an amount equal to all such savings. After approval by the con- 
tracting officer of increases in wages to laborers, the owner shall be 
reimbursed in the amount necessarily paid by it on account of increased 
wages. In case any 5 shall arise hereunder as to the amount 
of such increase in the cost of labor or of materials, then such amount, 
if any, shall be determined by the contracting officer. The owner shall 
not, however, make any departure from the standard rate of wages 
being paid in that locality without the prior consent of the contracting 
officer and shall not attempt to secure labor at the expense of other 
Government work. = 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, if there 
is any point to the criticism that was leveled on yesterday at 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it was that he had failed, 
either contumaciously or ignorantly, to do something which the 
Congress had authorized him to do. Congress authorized him 
to enter into a contract in relation to the construction of this 
Speedway Hospital, and expressly fixed the limit of his author- 
ity in that respect to an expenditure not to exceed $3,000,000. 
See subsections a and b. If the Secretary of the Treasury 
had been presented with and asked to sign a sufficient con- 
tract, in conformity with subsections a and b, and he had re- 
fused to sign such a contract, then the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would be properly amenable to the criticism that has been 
directed against him by the gentleman from South Dakota and 
the gentleman from Iowa. As the matter stands, he is entitled 
to an apology from these gentlemen. On the other hand, if the 
Secretary of the Treasury has refused to sign a contract im- 
posing upon the Government a contract obligation in excess of 
the cost limit of $3,000,000, then, so far from being a proper 
subject of criticism, he deserves to receive and should receive 
the applause and approbation of the Members on both sides of 
the Chamber, as a faithful and honorable public servant, 
worthy of our plaudits. [Applause.] 

I have put these citations into the Record to enable the 
Members on both sides of the Chamber—Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike—to arrive at the merits of this controversy, re- 
lieved of all encumbering and extraneous matter. 

The burden of the indictment in this matter was upon the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson], and in the effort 
to carry that burden he introduced into the Recorp on yesterday 
a contract which he invited the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Byrnes] to cause the Secretary to sign, should the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury without further authorization sign that 
contract, containing section 9 providing for an increase in the 
cost limit of the authorization to an indefinite extent that in 
the result might amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars, he 
ought to be impeached. [Applause.] I make that broad state- 
ment, because that section 9, of that contract boldly and unblush- 
ingly provides for a liability to the contractor; that as stated, 
may be greatly in excess of the definitely prescribed cost limit of 


„000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I ask for two minutes more, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. So far from undertaking to 
complete the contract with relation to the hospital within the 
original cost limit of $3,000,000, the contractor submits a con- 
tract under which, should it be signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Government has to pay whatever amount may be 
added to the original cost limit by the expanding cost of labor 
and materials. Section 9 as cited, is precisely to that effect. 
So, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from South Dakota has failed 
to make good his charge of ignorance, or contumacy. No con- 
tract conforming to the authorization has been presented to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He has very properly refused to sign 
any other. If it is desired that he should sign a contract carry- 
ing a greater cost limit, a bill or joint resolution to that effect 
should be introduced and passed. To the present time the atti- 
tude of the Secretary of the Treasury has been that of a high- 
minded, honorable public servant, and it deserves the fullest 
degree of commendation, not criticism. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


The appropriation contained in section 4 of the act approved Decem- 
ber 5, 1919, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act relating to 
the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,’ approved February 
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rposes,” the 
Treasury’ of the United Slates and oneal ont of the revenues. of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the committee for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. VARE. On the subject of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the chairman a question, if 
I may, on that. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I want to ask the chairman one question, if I may? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to ask the chairman what effect 
the passage of this paragraph would have upon the action of 
this House, taken recently, in passing a bill doing away with the 
old half-and-half system? 


Mr. GOOD. It would save the United States about $14,000 
a year. 

Mr. BLANTON. What effect would that have on the bill that 
the House ? I mean the bill that the House recently 


passed and sent to the Senate? 

Mr. GOOD. It does not affect that at all. There was a mis- 
take in the bill that was passed some time ago and became a 
law in regard to the Metropolitan police. It provided that the 
park police, who are under the control of the officer in charge 
of public buildings and grounds, where the salaries have been 
paid one-half out of the Treasury of the United States and one- 
half out of the District revenues, should all be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. This provides that one-half 
should be paid, as formerly, out of the District revenues. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we do not pass this paragraph, and if the 
bill passed by the House some time ago doing away with the 
half-and-half system is passed by the Senate and becomes a law, 
then will the police be paid in accordance with this paragraph? 

Mr. GOOD. No; because the law provides specifically that 
the total salary of these men shall be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. fa 

Mr. BLANTON Why should the police of Washington be 
paid half out of the money of the people of the United States? 

Mr. GOOD. That is the law now. But if we do not adopt 
this the park policemen will be paid wholly out of the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. All? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it will not be changed by this bill that 
we have passed, which the House passed? The gentleman 
knows what was in that bill doing away with the half-and-half 
system? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not tell the gentleman what will be in the 
law when it is finally enacted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the policemen will be paid half and 
half? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This only makes provision for the 

present year. 
Mr. BLANTON. In that case, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw 
my reservation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object to 
the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE], 
does the gentleman desire to discuss some item in the bill? 

Mr. VARE. I desire to discuss the bill generally, and in par- 
ticular one item. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, the second general deficiency bill f 


now pending before this body carries a total appropriation of 
$88,684,842.14, and the report of the committee indicates that 
there has been a reduction in round figures of $29,000,000. 

No Member of this House is more willing to give the com- 
mittee credit for economy than Iam. I am in fayor as a general 
policy of carrying out that principle, namely, that the funds 
of the Public Treasury shall be conserved. But in order to 
reduce this bill by $29,000,000 I can not overlook the fact that 
in reaching that figure there has been eliminated, or rather 
there has been withheld from this bill, an appropriation of 
$9,300,000 requested by the Secretary of the Navy. In his 
letter to the Speaker of the House under date of January 21 
the Secretary of the Navy includes recommendations from 
Admiral Coontz, Admiral Taylor, Admiral Griffin, and Admiral 
Parks showing the extreme importance of making this appro- 
_ priation at this time, 


This House last year included thése very identical items. The 
distinguished chairman of this committee, Mr. Goop, stood on 
the floor of this House and urged their adoption, and the items 
were placed in the bill, but were taken out by the Senate. 

As a Member representing a great navy-yard district, I 
have seen these battleships returned from military service, 
and I have seen them anchored in the reserye basin at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. They are there now. The great 
battleship named in honor of the State of Connecticut, which 
the chairman now presiding over the committee so well repre- 
sents, is in the reserve dock. If a call were issued to-morrow, 
she could not move, not because of a shortage of the crew but 
because she has been disabled, and she has been lying there 
disabled for the last eight months. The battleship named in 
honor of the State of Louisiana is there, and she is disabled. 
Likewise the battleships Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, and 
New Hampshire, and more than 100 others, including destroyers 
and ships of the first class. 

In addition to the ships now in commission, during the com- 
ing fiscal year 17 dreadnoughts, 13 predreadnonghts, 8 armored 
cruisers, 18 protected cruisers, and other ships of smaller 
classes will be placed into service. It will be necessary to 
keep them in fighting condition. The appropriatiomfor repair 
of vessels is one absolutely necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance of the Navy as a fighting machine. It is imperative that 
our Navy be kept in first-class condition at all times. Any 
ae bloga impairs its potential strength and our national 


We hear much of the charges that the Navy was not in 
proper condition to enter the war zone when the United 
States declared war on Germany. If that charge be true and 
it is attested to by one of the foremost admirals in the Navy, 
Admiral Sims, the condition resulted from such a lack of fore- 
sight in the Navy Department as we would demonstrate here 
in Congress to-day if we fail to pass the amendments to be 
offered here. Where is the Member of this House who has 
talked about preparedness year after year? Where is the man 
who will stand up here and say that it is good economy to 
allow these valuable ships to be in a state of deterioration in 
the face of the highest recommendation that we have to have 
the same repaired? > 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. VARE. I regret that I can not yield at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. VARE. The Philadelphia Inquirer of a recent date, speak- 
ing on the policy of economy, said as follows: 


A MISTAKEN PIECE OF ECONOMY. 


Economy is a word above all others for Con to heed just now, 
but false economy is too often extravagance. The refusal of the A 
pieno Committee of the House to sanction the request of the 

ent for $10,000,000 for to ships is an example of 
Were there no other items that could be cut instead? 

A fleet on paper is no fleet at ail. To lay up capital ships for lack of 
to thousands of skilled workmen on whose labors the 
e y of the Navy depends, is to strike at a vital spot in the national 
means of defense. 

Cutting the coat to fit the cloth need not be a bungling job. 

The Navy has found it difficult to get enlisted men to serve 
who are skilled in trades. This has contributed to the poor 
condition of the ships in many cases. With the proposed in- 
crease in pay already passed by the House, I believe this will 
be overcome. It does not aid the present condition, however. 
The ships of the Navy are not in condition to meet any foe in 
their full strength. Unless they are in such condition as to be 
able to enter a battle when supplied with a crew of fighting 
strength our full measure of national protection is reduced. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am extremely interested in a proper 
policy of economy. I consulted the chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee to-day in the presence of Admiral Taylor, and 
they both told me that unless this appropriation is made now it 
will have to be made later this year. So where, therefore, does 
the economy come in? It seems to me that this is a good business 
proposition. The appropriation ought not to be made next year. 
It ought to be made now, so these ships can be placed in proper 
repair. My friend, the distinguished Republican leader from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoxpETIL]J, a short time ago in the city of Philadel- 
phia made the statement before 400 or 500 of our distinguished 
citizens that this naval appropriation had to be cut. There was 
no testimony there at that time. He had not visited the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. He had not seen these great battleships tied 
up there for want of sufficient repairs. When the proper page 
of this bill is reached the following amendments will be offered 
to make proper provision. 
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Om page 18, after line 20, insert the following: 


Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks: For eral maintenance 
of yards and docks, including the same objects fied under this head 
in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, $2,500,000. 


On page 20, after line 2, insert the following: 


Bureau of Construction and Repair: For preservation and completion 
of vessels on stocks and in ordinary, etc., including the same objects 
specified under this head in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1920, $3,250,000. 


On page 20, after line 2, insert the following: 


BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING. 


Engineering: For repairs, preservation, and renewal of machinery, 
ete., including the same objects specified under this head in the naval 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, $2,500,000. 


On page 20, after line 2, insert the following: 


Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts: For fuel; the re- 
moval and transportation of ashes and garbage from ships of war, etc., 
including the same objects specified under this head in the naval appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1920, $1,050,000. The limitation in ex- 
penditures from the appropriation aintenance, Bureau of iis 
and Accounts, fiscal gar 920,” for pay of classified employees is in- 
creased by the sum of $800,000. 


The folowing communication from the Secretary of the Navy 
to the Speaker of the House emphasizes the need of these appro- 
priations: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 21, 1920. 


My Dear MR. SPEAKER: The serious situation with reference to the 
military efficiency of the Navy impels me to write earnestly inviting the 
attention of Congress to the necessity of the deficiency appre riation 
of te ate Poy requested by me in my letter to you of the 18th da 
of December, 1919, and which passed the House last summer, but whic 
failed of passage in the Senate. ‘The conditions are much more serious 
now than they were when presented at that time and are set forth 
fully in the accompanying letters from the chiefs of the Bureaus of 
Operations, Construction and Repair, Steam Engineering, and Yards 
and Docks. It will be seen from these letters that unless an appro- 
priation is available, there will be a serious loss of the military effi- 
ciency of the Navy. These officers whose letters I am inclosing are 
charged with the responsibility of keeping the fleet in readiness for any 
emergency that may occur and their letters show the necessity for this 
3 riation. I need not say to you that the necessity of discharging 
1 900 skilled artisans, whose service to the Navy in the war was 
one of the important factors of its efficiency, would be a matter of 
pare concern and that without this appropriation it will be my pain- 
ul duty to discharge these men because there will be no funds to pay 
them. I am sure that the Congress, when they read these letters from 
the naval officers who have given this matter great study, will agree 
with me that this is a matter of immediate importance and prompt 
action will be taken. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Hon. FREDERICK II. GILLETT, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


NAyY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington. 
From; Chief of Naval Operations. 
To: Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: Essential deficiency funds. 


1, There are transmitted herewith letters from the chiefs of the Bu- 
reaus of Construction and Repair, Steam 1 and Yards and 
Docks, sank forth the urgent need for additional funds with which 
to aS on the essential maintenance work of the Navy. 

2. The present unsettled conditions throughout the world demand 
that the ships of the Navy be kept in efficient condition for action. 
The number of ships now capable of operating effectively in case of 
emergency is dangerously small. This condition is a direct result of a 
lack of funds with which to prosecute vigorously the required repair 

work on vessels whose material fitness has been lowered through the 
excessive and continuous demands of war service. 

3. Although every effort has been made to reduce maintenance charges 
by e as rapidly as practicable of the vast accumulation of ship- 
ping that it was Imperative to incorporate into the Navy to meet the 
needs of a wholly unprecedented war, it has not been possible to adjust 
to the money available the work necessary on the remaining vessels re- 
quired for service, as might have been done in a period of peace. The 
situation, therefore, which now confronts the Navy, in case additional 
funds are not made available by February, is a reduction of the number 
of ships which can be made promptly available for operation to a point 
which will seriously compromise our national security, and also a 
marked reduction of the force of civilian employees now at work in our 
navy yards. An estimate of the number of artisans, mechanics, and 
other yard employees involved in such a reduction has been made and 
amounts to 13. men. 

4. This situation was clearly foreseen, as is indicated by the steps 
taken last August to secure an extension of the maintenance appropria- 
tions. It has now developed to the point where further delay in secur- 
ing additional funds will affect disastrously both the material efficiency 
of the fighting forces of the Navy and also, in so doing, the valuable 
work organizations of thousands of skilled mechanics now employed in 
our navy yards. 

R. E. Coontz. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or 99 AND REPAIR, 


pi ashington, Janu 3, 1920. 
To: The Secretary of the Navy. = sh de 
Subject: Funds, 


1. In connection with the item of $3,250,000 additional under the 
appropriation “ Construction and repair of. vessels, 1920,“ contained 
in the estimates forwarded with letter of the Secretary of the Navy 
dated December 16, 1919, the bureau notes that the allotments made 
under this appropriation for the months of July and August were based 
on a table of expenditures for the fiscal year, drawn up to provide for 


continuing the work under the appropriation throughout the year with- 
out ex g the amount appropriated—$31,000,000. n 

2. It appeared to the department early in the fiscal year that the 
progress being made with work on vi s of the fleet was not suffi- 
ciently rapid to meet the 5 of the ging t 2 situation, and 
in letter of the Secretary of the vps of August 14, 1919, this bureau 
was instructed to increase its monthly allotments to navy yards so as 
to permit proceeding with the urgent work on naval vessels as rapidly 
as practicable without a material increase in the force, it being under- 
stood that such increase in the allotments would necessitate incurring 
a deficiency or making a marked reduction in expenditures in the latter 
part of the fiscal year. - 

8. In accordance with these instructions, allotments In excess of the 
amounts estimated as practicable without exceeding the appropriation 
have been made, and unless additional funds are provided it will be 
necessary by about the end of January to reduce greatly the allot- 
ments to navy yards if a deficiency is to be avoided. he bureau’s 
estimates indicate that it will be practicable from the funds remaining 
available at the end of January under the present appropriation to 
provide during the last five months of the fiscal year for the current 
charges incidental to the operation of the fleet, the payment of classified 
force and other ae that are necessary to prevent interruption of 
new building work, the charges necessary to prevent deterioration of 
vessels, and a small amount to cover emergency work on vessels of the 
fleet, but it will be necessary to stop all general overhaul. 

4. In connection with the overhaul of vessels of the fleet, it is noted 
that there is a large accumulation of work resulting from two causes— 
first, the necessity for the postponing during the continuance of hos- 
tilities of work which was not of immediate urgency, and, second, the 
necessity for undertaking on the more m n vessels of changes the 
necessity for which was made evident or emphasized by experience 
gained during the war. While the deterioration and reduction in mili- 
tary efficiency that results from postponing work of this character can 
be accepted during hostilities when keeping the vessel in condition for 
immediate service is of vital importance, the undue postponement of 
work under peace conditions pais the Navy of the United States at n 
disadvantage as compared with other navies and should be accepted 
only when the reasons for postponement are extremely urgent. 

5. A general statement of the condition of work on the principa? 
types of vessels of the fleet and the progress possible with and without 
additional funds is given below: 

(a) Dreadnoughts: Of the 15 dreadnoughts actually in service the 
overhaul on 2 has been completed, the overhaul on 2 can be completed 
and 1 about half completed from the er now available, the overhaul 
of 4 has been well advanced and could have been Sg from the 
funds available had it not been found necessary to withdraw them from 
the navy yards before all work had been accomplished, and no work can 
be done on the remaining 6. With the additional funds work can 
proceed on all these vessels that can be made available. 

(b) Predreadnoughts: Of the 13 predreadnoughts which it is ex- 
pected to keep in condition for active service, but without undertaking 
changes necessary to keep them strictly up to date in a military sense, 
the work on 3 has been partly advanced, but in general the work has 
not yet been started, due to concentrating on more modern vessels, 
With the additional funds it will be practicable to proceed with the 
overhaul of all these vessels, but without the additional funds work 
will have to stop. 

(e) Armored cruisers: Of the eight armored cruisers which it js ex- 
pected to keep in condition for active service, the work on one has been 
completed. ractically nothing has been done on the other seven, and 
little, if any, work can be undertaken unless additional funds are 


) Destroyers and destroyer tenders: As it is contemplated to keep 
about half of the total number of destroyers in active service 
the fleet at any one time, it is the bureau's intention to under- 
take the changes necessary to ag the military efficiency of these 
vessels on those not with the fleet, replacing the vessels with the 
fleet in rotation. With the ditional funds the work on a certain 
number of these vessels could be completed, but unless additional 
funds are provided no work of this nature can be undertaken, The 
expenditures for the maintenance of these yessels, owing to the large 
number, 288, involves a considerable sum, although the expenditure 
per vessel is small. Owing to the limited number of destroyer tenders 
available, it is very important that they be kept in efficient condition, 
and practically no work can be done on these vessels unless additional 
funds are provided. 

(e) Submarines and submarine tenders: The conditions affecting the 
work on submarines and submarine tenders are in general the same as 
those affecting the work on destroyers and destroyer tenders. 

(f) Fuel and supply ships: Under present conditions and with the 
number of vessels available, the overhaul of these vessels so as to place 
them in efficient condition is of t importance, Little work other 
oe docking can be undertaken unless additional funds are 
prov! 5 

(g) Miscellaneous vessels of the train: Two of the bospital ships and 
12 of the mine sweepers required for fleet operations should be placed 
in efficient condition. Rather extensive repairs to mine sweepers are 
necessitated by the work in connection with the removal of the North 
Sea barrage. The work on the mine sweepers required for immediate 
service can be undertaken from the funds now available, but no work 
can be undertaken on the remaining vessels of this class. 

(h) Cruisers, gunboats, and miscellaneous vessels not operating with 
the fleet: Unless additional funds are provided, no work other than 
vine aad necessary maintenance work can be undertaken on these 
vessels, 


onl 
wit 


TAYLOR. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1920. 
From: Bureau of Steam Engineering. 
To: The Secretary of the Navy. 
Subject: Deficiency appropriation. 


1. At the beginning of the fiscal year a tentative monthly alot- 
ment was made of funds for labor at navy yards chargeable to 
appropriation „ this allotment providing for a gradual 
e in the force employed, in order to keep expenditures within 
the appropriation. Following representations of the Chief of Naval 
Operations as to the necessity for completing as quickly as posmible the 
repairs to capital and other ships either un ergoing or awaiting repair, 
the 8 on August 14, 1919, directed the bureau to increase its 
month 2 allotments for labor with a view to expediting repalrs, but 
without a material increase in the number of men employed. This con- 
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tinued until about December 1, 1919, when the provision of $2,500,000 
for the Bureau of Steam wey pasting as contained in the deficiency bill 
was stricken out in the Senate. 

2. Up to this time allotments had been made on the basis of an 
ee of $32,500,000 per annum instead of $30,000,000, but the 
failure of the Senate to agree to the deficiency appro} tion of 

2,500,000 made necessary a further reduction in allotments to yards 
‘or labor which, if continued, would still further delay work on ships 
under repair by reason of the reduction in the number of employees. 
Upon presentation of the situation the d t, under date of De- 
cember 4, 1919, authorized the bureau to proceed on the assumption that 
the original appropriation of $30,000,000 would increased by 
$2,500,000, and allotments are bein made accordingly. If this rate is 
continued and the deficiency requested is not granted, it will be neces- 
sary to make a large red n in the number of employees paid from 
this appropriation, as the expenditures for the first half of year 
have . — the pro rata allotment by $1,250,000, 

2. The necessity for the additional appropriation arises from the fact 
that Congress appropriated only $30,000, instead of $35,000,000 re- 
quested in the estimates of the bureau, which were very carefully made 
on the basis of the fleet to be maintained and the 1 99 condition of 
the machinery. Subsequent inspection of the 25 pi y the Board of In- 
spection and Survey has in almost every case shown the necessity for 
greater repairs than were contemplated when the estimates were pre- 

red. 
er As a result of the reduced a 9 it has not been possible 
to proceed with repairs as expeditiously as it was desired, and thus far 
only five battleships have been overhauled and returned to service, some 
without the complete accomplishment of some important fire-control 
work, the necessity for which had been demonstrated from experience 
gained during the war. i 

5. Of the remaining battleships in full commission 14 are now at navy 
yards, some under repair and others awaiting their turn to be taken up 
when funds are available. 

6. One armored eruiser has been repaired and returned to service, 
another is under repair, and six others are at navy yards awaiting their 
turn, the only work in progress on them being that necessary for care and 
preservation. 

7. The condition with respect to cruisers and destroyers is similar to 
that of the armored cruisers, except that in the case of destroyers it is 

ossible to substitute new ones as personnel becomes available and put 
hose in need of repeats in reserve or out of commission, with the repairs 
held up indefinitely, a condition which is very undesirable and which 
leads to further deterioration. 

8. Work on troyer and submarine tenders and on vessels of the 
train is neces: y subordinated to that on capital ships, but with 
the large number of destroyers and sub: operating with the 
fleet it is more than ever necessary that the tenders should be in con- 
dition, because their presence ts materially in keeping down the 
eost of repairs, and estimates for this class of vessels were made with 
this in view. Unless the tenders are available, the volume of repairs 
to be done at navy yards is automatically increased. 

9. The reduced condition of the enlisted personnel, especially in the 
artificer branch, has made it necessary to do in navy yarns much over- 
hauling and repair work which has heretofore always done by the 
ship's mechanics and has served to correspondingly increase the expendi- 


ture for repairs. 

10. Even if 1 popsa non 8 cht — ua — Ron be 
possible to comp. repa now in g e fiscal year; 
much of the work must extend well into the next year and the vessels 
be unavailable for that period. 

GRIFFIN. 
Ai Navx DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS, 
Washington, D. O., January 15, 1920. 
From: Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
To: Secre: of the Navy. - 
Subject: ciency estimates, 

1. In connection with the item of $2,500,000 additional under appro- 
printion “Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks,” in the supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations required by the Navy Department and 
Naval Establishment for the service of the current fiscal year, submitted 
to the Speaker of the House December 15, 1919 (UI. Doe. 532), the bu- 
reau submits for consideration the following statement of facts: 


Estimates and appropriation for maintenance, 1920. 


Estimated by bureau before signing of armistice_________ , 000, 000 
Eina > Aliam reau (hearing signing 8 28 aoe faa 
timated later ureau (hearings, — 4 
Recommended by Secretary Dec. 305 1 7, 500, 000 
Appropriated by Congress . pa AS PRS RE > , 000 
Deficiency estimate Aug. 23, 1919 (H. Doc. 204, 66th Cong., 
66'111. ̃ ——ͤ—ͤ—̃ PSOE ESE CREAN es SEAS ST Ee 5, 000, 000 


Wen 28 liens appropriating $2,500,000, which was stricke® out in the 
ass tem appro; „ was s n ou 
— ax ee 8 tho gam receded, and the appropriation was 
therefore not made. 

ALLOTMENTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year there were 90 activities for which 
allotments were required. Upon the theory that some of these would 
be discontinued during the year, or materially reduced, it was decided 
to allot approximately 55 cent of the appropriation for the first 


er 
half of Lo year leaving 45 per cent for allotment during the second 


half. Accordingly the bureau allotted $4,198,095.05 (55.9 per cent) for 
the first six months, ‘These allotments were made in three installments, 
the first for the month of July, the second for the months of August 
and September, and the third for the months of October, November, and 
December. 

The bureau received many reports that the allotments made would 
be insufficient, and requests were made for additional funds. Such 
requests were in most cases necessarily denied; some of the more 
urgent, which showed real emergencies, were allowed in part, which 
brought the allotments up to 55.9 per cent. 

Reports of actual expenditures and ps ner ipeta the first five 
mont of the year showed that the allotments made 3 —— bureau 
had been, in many cases, overexpended or overobligated. ese reports 
indicated that expenditures during the first six months would be 
4,598,172.96, as against $4,198,095.05 allotted. It was expected that 
3,425,000 (45 per cent of the appropriation) would be available for 
allotment during the second six months, but the overexpenditures 
during the first six months made it necessa 


ry to 
to $2,901,827.04 (38.7 per cent), The bureau has allotted $1,429,500 


vision of the current ap 


allotments” 


for the months of January, February, and March, and reserved 81,472, 
pag for April, May, and June and for emergency D aaeing 
e mon 


REQUIREMENTS OF YARDS AND STATIONS, 


For the first six months the yards and stations estimated $7,040,- 
182.62 and were allotted „198,095.08. For the second six months 
they estimate $5,063,442.02, and in addition the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion asks for $873,834.32 for naval training 8 under the pro- 

ropriation act making s ee 
available, to supplement the regular naval training-station appropria- 
tions. This makes a total of $12,977,448.96 estimated for The year 
as against $7,500,000 now available, or 810,000,000 if the deficiency 
appropriation now asked for is granted, 

The bureau has received many telegrams and letters setting forth 
the necessity for more funds under this appropriation, and quotes some 
expressions therefrom to illustrate the views of the officers in charge of 
the activities for which the funds are used: 

e The public works division will practically cease to 

n on, 

Philadelphia : “The amounts requested are very conservative and 
should not be reduced.” f 

Hampton Roads: “Had the commandant maintained the expendi- 
tures within the allotments the cessation of al! operations at the naval 
operating base would have resulted.” 

Boston: “ 8 request bureau authorize additional sums re- 
quested, which are absolutely essential for 8 operation of yard.” 

Puget Sound: “All work enumerated in above reference is of main- 
tenance character, ve urgently needed and necessary to meet the 
demands of rapid overhaul of Pacifice Fleet.“ 

Mare Island: “ Yard strongly renews recommendation that monthly 
allotments be materially increased.” 

Portsmouth: This amount is utterly inadequate for the needs of 
this yard.” 

GENERAL, 


The pay of men on leave and for holidays is an item deserving par- 
ticular mention. The leave and holiday pay of all workmen carried 
on yards and docks pay rolls comes out of this appropriation, although 
the pay of the men for working days may be charged to other appro- 

riations. For instance, if it becomes necessary to put a gang of 
men on a job for repairs to a building damaged by fire or storm, 
the pay of the men for voue days would be chargeable to appro- 
3 Repairs and preservation,” but the pay for any leave taken 
any of these men or for any holiday that might occur would be 
chargeable to appropriation “ Maintenance, yards and docks.” It should 
be borne in mind that the Bureau of Yards and Docks is what might be 
termed a service bureaw; that is to say, it serves the other bureaus of 
the department with public utility services. If it fails to render prompt 
and cient service, the work of the other bureaus is adversely affected. 
Failure to give prompt transportation service, for instance, connec- 
tion with a ship-repair job, and consequently, while the Government is 
saving more or less by not ing the money on transportation 
facilities, it is paying out probably more than is saved due to the in- 
creased cost of the ship repair job. This appropriation to a very large 
extent provides for the expenses which in a large commercial institu- 
tion would be termed “overhead charges,” and in the case of navy 
yards, as in the case of a commercial establishment, if the overhead is 
not charged to the fund provided for the purpose, it must be charged to 
some other funds, so that there is no ultimate saving by not charging 
it to the proper funds in the first place. ` 

It is a well-known fact that the cost of labor and material has very 
materially advanced since prewar times. Due allowance for this should 
oS made in comparing prewar appropriations and expenditures with those 
of this time. 

A further consideration must be urged in requesting an increase in 
“ Maintenance ” appropriations. This is the immense increase in naval 
shore property during the war. The property investment has more than 
doubled. Shore facilities in 1916 were appraised at $208,894,467, 
This had increased to $473,971,505.47 at the end of the last fiscal year. 


C. W. Parks, 


I hope that Members of this House will be broad enough in 
their views and that the chairman of the committee himself 
will be broad enough in his views to treat this subject in the 
same fair way in which he treated other items in the earlier 
part of the bill which were subject to points of order, and agree 
to increase these items to their full amount. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to some of the observations made by the gentle- 
man from Philadelphia [Mr. VARE]. I notice in this morning’s 
Philadelphia paper that the gentleman is taken somewhat to 
task because he was not present at a meeting of the Appropria- 
tions Committee when the item about which he has been talking 
was under consideration, and it was stated that it was lost by 
one vote, and thereby some 2,000 workmen in Philadelphia 
would probably be out of work. 

Now, this navy-yard item is a propaganda to keep a lot of 
men at work whether the work is absolutely necessary at this 
time or not, and they are bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Appropriations Committee to put this item in the bill, when 
properly it is a matter of consideration by the Naval Affairs 
Committee of this House, and I am informed that the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House are giving this matter consid- 
eration. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 7 

Mr. VARE. I will state to the gentleman that I was here 
all last week and personally visited the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. I was taken sick last Thursday at the 
Washington Terminal and sent the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee an additional telegram, which he will admit 
he received. I will go further and say that when I received a 
long-distance phone call notifying me of the meeting last Satur- 
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day morning I was sick in bed in my home. I dictated an ad- 
‘ditional telegram from my sick bed last Friday night, which 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee has in his files. 
I will go further and say that the gentleman should not take 
too seriously things that the Philadelphia newspapers sometimes 
print. 
Mr. WALSH. The gentleman just quoted one here himself. 


Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that gentlemen 
ought to thrash out Philadelphia politics among themselves and 
not here on the floor. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the committee will rise 
informally to receive a message from the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not care to suspend to receive a message 
from the Senate. The messenger can wait until I have finished 
my five minutes. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to hear the ex- 
planation of the gentleman from Philadelphia [Mr. VARE], be- 
cause I know that certain matters are under consideration by 
his committee, and he is usually present. 

Mr, GOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that there is absolutely not a word of truth in the statement 
in any paper that there would have been any different result if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE] had been present 
and voted to put this item in the bill. It would have gone out 
just the same. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. Chairman, apparently the vicious 
attack made upon the distinguished gentleman from Philadel- 
phia is unwarranted; but nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, this de- 
mand for this sort of legislation, which is going to cost the tax- 
payers $10,000,000, is nothing but the result of a propaganda. 
You talk economy here one day, and the next day you are met 
with propaganda to keep some men at work. Does anyone sup- 
pose that these skilled workmen can not find employment else- 
where? I will tell you why they want to find employment in 
the navy yard. It is because they find work in navy yards 
much easier than in private employment. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. VARE. When the gentleman has a leaky roof, does he 
wait until a rainy day to have it repaired or does he fix it while 
he has efficient men to do it? 

Mr. WALSH. There is no analogy in that whatever. The 
gentleman would have the committee understand that if these 
repairs were not done instanter, and unless we had a contingent 
fund of $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 always on hand in order to do 
this work, we would lose a lot of money. I submit that is not the 
case in this instance, and that these men desire to retain these 
positions for the simple reason that working for the Government 
in the navy yard is not as hard werk as working in private em- 
ployment. Then we will be met with the demand for increases 
in pay because these men have to werk so hard for Uncle Sam. 
They never have to work so hard but what they are willing to 
come in and ask for an additional apprepriation of $10,000,000 
or $20,000,000 in order that they may keep their places. 

Mr, VARE. The gentleman from Massachusetts was present 
last year when this bill passed. He presided in the chair. He. 
saw this House pass a similar bill. That being the case, and 
these ships having lain idle for six or seven months longer, are 
they not in greater need of repair now than they were then? 

Mr. WALSH. I say that takes action of the Naval Affairs 
Committee. How do we know but what they may say that a lot 
of these ships will be put out of commission and that they ought 
to be sold? This committee has no particular knowledge of the 
facts, notwithstanding the Secretary ef the Navy may have 
urged such an appropriation. Gentlemen from other districts 
have these navy yards, and it is true of some of my distin- 
guished colleagues that they become very active when this ques- 
tion comes up for consideration, because the men live in their 
districts. There may some of them live in my district. My dis- 
trict adjoins the waters of Boston Harbor; but I do not intend 
to submit to dictation in this matter, and I ‘do not intend to vote 
for millions of dollars out of the pockets of the taxpayers simply 
to keep men at work at the behest of organized propaganda. Let 
them find work in other employments. There is abundant oppor- 
tunity and at higher wages. 

Mr. VARE. Relative to the question of my presence at the 
meeting of the committee I wish to read the following telegrams 
I sent to the gentleman from Iowa, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the first from Union Station, on January 22, 
and the second from my home in Philadelphia the following 
evening: 

WASRINGTON, D. C., January 22, 1920. 
Hon. James W. Goop. 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives: 
I had to go n Philadelphia to-night. 


intense interest in the naval item 


I want to remind you of my 
deficiency bill 
for your support. 


and thank you 
WX. S. VARE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 1920. 
Hon. James W. Goop, “5 
‘Chairman A; 
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e line of 3 these ships be 
trust bags allow the full a requested 
by the Navy Department in the bill 
enna S. VARE. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes on this same question. 

Mr..GOOD. I shall be forced to object. When we reach the 
Navy items it will be time enough to discuss them. We have 
not reached them yet, and this is all out of order. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman kindly explain why he 
has allowed the debate to proceed thus far? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE], 
a member of the committee, explained that he had not spoken 
on the bill, and the chairman could not object to a member of 
the committee who had not spoken at all speaking out of order. 
When we get to the items relating to navaP affairs the gentle- 
man can speak. Let us proceed in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY, 


Washington-Alaska mil cable and tel system: a 
ing the cost of such extension, hedterm — ee tions, 
nance of the hen See 
incl as 22 


defray- 
— —— cable and telegraph ——— 
objects specined una under this head in the Army 
the sum of $95,000 is ma 

ble . — Fane a . for — u Signal Service of the reaps 
tor the fiscal year 1919, to continue available during the fiscal 
year 1921, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to ask the chairman of the committee in charge 
of the bill a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, my colleague has re- 
served a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the géntleman 
from Ilinois. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I will reserve a point of 
order. I simply want to ask the chairman a question. How did 
it happen that you take money away from the Signal Service of 
the Army to use for this military cable and telegraph system? 

Mr. GOOD, This is a request made by the War Department 
that out of an appropriation, as I recollect, something like $105,- 
000,000 they be permitted to use $95,000 of the unexpended 
balance to lay this cable. The committee called the attention, 
of the officers who appeared before us to the fact that this was 
not a deficiency and that it might well wait. It was the con- 
tention of the War Department that this cable, which is a self- 
supporting institution, is getting in bad shape and that they 
ought to be permitted to commence to get the materials at once. 
There are about 100 miles of cable giving out and showing great 
weakness, and they say that unless it is replaced they might 
lose the use of the cable altogether. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understand that, but the question I 
wanted to ask is whether the money appropriated for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Signal Service of the Army should be used 
in this case? Have they more than they want for the service, 
or is it a fact that they will have to cut out something that the 

Committee has seen fit to authorize? 

Mr. GOOD. No; they have an unexpended balance of $25,345,- 
824.57, and the War Department is asking for this. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understand, but when appropriations are 
made through the Committee on Military Affairs these matters 
are figured out carefully. We have provided enough money for 
their activities, and what I wish to know is have we provided a 
surplus? 

Mr. GOOD. I understand they have a sufficient balance to 
take care of all the anticipated demands that will be made for 
the balance of the fiscal year. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, further reserving the point 
of order, of course the gentleman knows that this is a matter 
taken care of in the military appropriation bill. I would like 
to ask whether the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs was consulted about this in any way? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think he was. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman further states that in his 
judgment it is not a real deficiency. 

Mr. GOOD. It is an emergency, and there is no money with 
which to do the work. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not possible that the Committee on 
Military Affairs, when it makes its annual appropriation, now 
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in a. few weeks, will make a part of the appropriation im- 
mediately available and take care of the matter in that way? 

Mr. GOOD. That was my idea in regard to the proposition 
when it was presented, but the officers were so insistent, saying 
that they must order their material right away, that it would 
take approximately a year to get this cable, and insisted very 
strongly on the appropriation. Thé committee did not want to 
take jurisdiction of the subject for the reason that the gentle- 
man from Illinois has expressed. I am not particularly alarmed 
about it personally, and it may be that some of the officers are 
more exercised over it than the committee. But it is subject 
to a point of order, because it changes a designation of an ap- 
propriation already made and provides for the expenditure of 
a part of it in 1921. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think that this very item is a pretty fair 
argument for a budget system. When these men go to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a few weeks before the military ap- 
propriation bill will be reported and get this item put in a 
deficiency bill without any knowledge on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs if it had not seen the item in this 
bill, it seems to me is a good argument for the budget system. 
But, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman says the evi- 
dence of a deficiency was not very apparent, I make the point 
of order against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. McKENZIE, My point of order is that it does not repre- 
sent a deficiency; that there is no deficiency in fact, nor will 
there be a deficiency existing by the 1st of July. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly apparent 
that the Committee on Appropriations did not have jurisdiction 
to make this appropriation for the next fiscal year, as it pur- 
ports to do here. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 


For the medical and hospital department, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the Army appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1920, the sum of $1,500,000 is made available from the appro- 
priation “ Medical and Hospital Department for the fiscal year 1919. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do not like this proposition of taking from the 
appropriation for the Army 

Mr. GOOD. Let me say to the gentleman that my recollection 
is that we appropriated for this year the sum of $4,500,000 for 
medical service in the Army, and three million and a little over 
has been expended. It will take $3,000,000 to take care of the 
sick soldiers and supply the medical treatment for them, and 
they have a balance of only about $1,500,000 in this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understand, but you are taking the ap- 
propriation out of what you might need for another year. 

Mr. GOOD. For the preceding year. There is a large unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation for the medical service. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. q 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

For one-half cost of purchasing the bridge across the Missouri River 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 817 500 Provided, That this sum shall not 
be available for es re until local authorities shall have paid over 
to the Secretary of War a like amount to compote the purchase of said 
bridge and shall have agreed to reimburse the United States for one-half 
of the cost of be Ronee and maintaining the same: Provided further, 
That the ownership of the bridge shall be and remain in the United 
States, but the public shall have free use thereof for purposes of transit 
under such regulations as the Secretary of War shall prescribe. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the item. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is new legislation and is not a deficiency and is unau- 
thorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Texas make the point of order against the item. 
It is clearly legislation. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANTHONY: Page 16, line 5, insert a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“For bridge across the Missouri River connecting the two tracts of 
soe ng the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth. Kans., 

„ . 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is new legislation, is not authorized by law, and is not 
germane to the bill or to the preceding paragraph or te any para- 
graph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Kansas on the point of order. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, for the information of the 
Chair I would state that the Government took possession of the 
bridge in question during the war under the authority of legis- 
lation enacted by Congress authorizing it to take property for 
the purposes of the prosecution of the war. It formally and 
duly took over the bridge in question. The question that has 
been before the War Department has been the determination 
of the proper price for the bridge. The Secretary of War and 
the representatives of the owners of the bridge have reached an 
agreement on the subject, and the Secretary of War has ac- 
cepted a contract of $35,000 for the bridge in order to settle the 
claim of the owners.against the Government for taking over the 
bridge. The amendment that I offer is to appropriate the money 
to complete the payment under the contract made. 

The CHAIRMAN, Can the gentleman cite the Chair to legis- 
lation authorizing this? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘The general legislation enacted by Congress 
authorizing the War Department to take over property neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war, under which the War De- 
partment took over the bridge in question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has there been a previous appropriation 
for this purpose? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; but the Government has expended some 
$7,000 since they took possession of the bridge in putting in a 
new floor. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY, Yes. 

Mr, CALDWELL. Was the seizure of this bridge under the 
provisions of the Hay bill or under some other statute? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Under the general war powers conferred by 
Congress on the War Department. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If it was seized under the provisions of 
the Hay bill, in order that the seizure might be effective it was 
necessary that an appraisement be made and that three-quarters 
of the price be paid. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Steps were taken through the formal chan- 
nels authorized by law and notice was posted by the United 
States marshal for the district that the Government had taken 
over the property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is unable to find any specific 
legislation authorizing the purchase of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River or the building of a bridge across the Missouri River. 
If there is any authority for it, it must be under the general 
powers of the Government during the war. 

Mr. BLANTON, Let me call the Chair's attention to the fact 
that. this is a proposition for the Government of the United 
States to go into partnership with certain people in Kansas to 
build a bridge partly at their expense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is before the Chair and 
does not require explanation. The provision is for a bridge 
across the Missouri River. It does not state specifically whether 
it is to be bought or built, or whether the Government is to go 
into partnership with anyone. The provision is a bald one, for 
a bridge across the Missouri River. The Chair, being unable to 
find any specific authority for it, is not willing to so construe the 
amendment as to indicate that the general war powers conferred 
upon the War Department were such as to authorize this com- 
mittee to appropriate on this bill for a bridge of this kind for 
which no previous appropriation has been made. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does not the Chair take cognizance of legis- 
lation which was passed conferring those war powers on the 
War Department under which the department had acted? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is unwilling by his ruling to 
hold that the action of the War Department in taking over a 
bridge, whatever that may mean, thereby placed this committee 
in a position to appropriate money on a deficiency bill to pay 
for it in face of a point of order. With such authority as has 
been laid before the Chairman and such as he is able to find, he 
is unable to hold the amendment in order. The Chair there- 
fore sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, is authorized to expend 
from the unexpended balance of appropriations heretofore made under 
the title “Armament of fortifications" for the construction of storage 
facilities, including necessary appurtenances, for ammunition and com- 
ponents thereof for cannon, small arms, machine guns, and trench 
warfare, and for other ordnance matériel, not exceeding $6,600,000, 
which amount shall remain available during the fiscal year 1921: 
Provided, That the Chief of Ordnance, Uni States Army, is hereby 
authorized to Re gore such part, not exceeding $95,000, of the amount 
herein authori: as_may be necessary for the purchase of land in the 
vicinity of Ogden, Utah, to be u: as a site for an ammunition 
storage depot: Provided further, That the construction work hereunder 
shall be done by contract, let to the lowest responsible bidder, and no 
bid shall be accepted for any building to cost in excess of $2.45 per 
square foot for an unlined building or $2.90 for a lined building. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 


I want to ask the chairman a question. Why should Congress 
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in a deficiency bill provide an appropriation of $6,600,000 that | 
could be made ayailable through the year 19217 Has not Con- 


gress through its more appropriate committee during the year 
1921 plenty of time to make this provision if it becomes neces- 
sary? x 

Mr. GOOD. If this item is carried and the appropriation 
made, it will be necessary to carry on the work largely in 1921, 
and the only reason it was undertaken here was because of the 
very urgent request of the War Department, especially the 
Ordnance Bureau, that its storage ammunition magazines 
should be constructed so as to remove the ammunition now on 
hand to places where, if there should be an explosion, it would 
not cause the loss of life and preperty that it will cause if left 
where it is now stored and there is an explosion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think it a wise idea for 
Congress in a law to fix a maximum limit of $2.45 per square 
foot for an unlined building and $2.90 per square foot for a 
lined building when the gentleman knows that whenever we 
fix the maximum amount that may be spent that immediately 
becomes the amount that is spent. 

Mr. GOOD. I think that is true, but I think when the gen- 
tleman Jearns just what the facts are he will see the wisdom of 
doing that very thing. As I recall, the amount estimated for 
the unlined building was $4.50 a square foot. They said that 
is what it would cost. We went into the question to ascertain 
what magazines of this kind which were built during the war 
cost under the cost-plus system. We found that during ‘the 
war similar magazines were built under the expensive cost-plus 
system at an average cost of $2.45 for unlined buildings and 
$2.90 for lined buildings. 

Now they say that to get these buildings it will be neces- 
sary to pay a great deal in excess of this; and it was the opinion 
of the committee that if these magazines were to be constructed 
now certainly they should not be constructed at a cost in excess 
of the maximum cost under the cost-plus system, and that is why 
we put on the limitation; and by putting on the limitation we 
reduced the appropriation by $1,600,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. But suppose in the year 1921 the Republican 
steering committee of the House and the Republicans of the 
Senate cease to spend all of their time on bills regulating the 
height of buildings in Washington and begin to consider the 
height of the cost of living, and are possibly able to reduce the 
price per square foot below $2.45 for an unlined building and 
below the price of $2.90 for a lined building, then would the 
gentleman want us to get the benefit of that and not want us to 
have to pay that, because we are going to have to pay the very 
price we put into this law as a maximum, and the gentleman 
knows that? 

Mr. GOOD. Having suggested to the gentleman that in some 
parts of the country he was a close second fer Mr. Bryan for 
the Democratic nomination fer the Presidency, I did not know 
he was going to come right back and concede the Republicans 
would have the control both of the House and Senate in 1921. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BLANTON. It will be the greatest calamity that ever 
happened to the American people. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that it is new legislation, is unauthorized by law, 
and not a deficiency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of-order. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman to with- 
hold the point of order or the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Chair has sustained it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think we can gain anything by 
discussing it. I think we ought to go en with the bill. 

Mr. WELLING. I want to be heard on the proposition for a 
few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order, but the gentleman must address himself to the 
point of order. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not object to the gentleman talking 
out of order, but I make the point of order. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the 
Chair will hold that this is new legislation. The very first 
sentence of this paragraph provides that “the Chief of Ord- 
nance is authorized to expend from the unexpended balance of 
appropriations heretofore made under the title ‘Armament of 
fortifications.” : f 

Mr. BLANTON. How much of this is to be spent in Utah? 

Mr. WELLING. Oh, my friend, that does not make any 
difference how much is to be spent in Utah. I am talking 
about the merits of the point of order that has been urged 
against this provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman direct his attention to 
the proviso in this section? 

Mr. WELLING. Well, the proviso is probably subject to 
the point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. That makes the whole paragraph subject 
to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman is directing attention 
to the entire . The entire paragraph unquestionably 
ought to be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. WELLING. I want to appeal to my friend to let me 
have 5 or 20 minutes, under a reservation of his point of order, 
to explain this provision, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear the 
gentleman from Utah on any proposition, but the gentleman 
will recognize that if one single word of this paragraph is 
subject to the point of order it makes the whole paragraph 
subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Utah be permitted to address 
the House for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph in the bill 
provides for the proper storage of $474,875,000 worth of ammuni- 
tion that has been provided during the war. During the war 
period we shipped this ammunition to the arsenals which were 
located along the Atlantic seaboard: the Raritan Arsenal, which 
is near Port Amboy, N. J.; Delaware Ordnance Depot, between 
Wilmington and Philadelphia, in New Jersey; the Curtis Bay 
General Ordnance Depot, which is near Baltimore; Big Point 
General Ordnance Depot, near Norfolk; and the Charleston 
General Ordnance Depot, near Charleston, S. C. As we prepared 
the ammunition that was used in the war, all of which was to 
go overseas, it was forwarded to these depots in shipload lots. 
It is now located there, and I want to invite the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas to the fact that it is stored there in such 
large quantities as to imperil life and property. The people 
who live near those arsenals to-day are protesting against the 
large amount of explosives that are located there contrary to 
the law in every State where it is located. Now, the War De- 
partment is going to be obliged, unless this provision for these 
new arsenals is made, to remove this material to tem- 
porary storage quarters at a cost to the department that will 
exceed the amount that is asked for in this appropriation bill. 
It is clearly in evidence here in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that the Government has been asked 
to provide for facilities for storing these heavy explosives in 
places that will be safe for the people who live there. 

Now, I want to say in justice to the people who live in my 
State that no human being from that State has ever appeared 
before that committee or anybody else and asked for an appro- 
priation that goes to Ogden, Utah. The engineers of the War 
Department decided this matter themselves. The Ogden depot 
was selected because it was the proper location for one of these 
arsenals without any regard to local sentiment. I submit that 
the purchase of land for the arsenal at Ogden is clearly, under 
the rulings of the Chair for days past, subject to the point of 
order, but I want to appeal to the gentleman from Texas to 
withdraw the point of order and to permit these arsenals to 
be built, because if they are not built where they belong it 


Will cost the Government of the United States much more to pro- 


vide temporary storage for this material than is being asked for 
in this paragraph. 

Ogden city is the most important railroad center in the inter- 
mountain country. It is within 24 hours of Portland and 
Seattle in the Northwest by direct rail route. It is but 800 
miles from San Francisco, just west of us. It is on the main 
line to San Pedro and Los Angeles in the Southwest, and from 
it we can effectively reach in 24 hours our Mexican border or 
the Pacific coast. There is ample justification for the action 
of the Army engineers in this case, and any obstacle to the 
movement is the poorest sort of economy. 

If the item goes out of the bill to-day under the House rules, 
it can be safely predicted that it will be again inserted before 
the bill becomes a law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman believe that in the 
course of orderly procedure and passing sane legislation there 
should be some limitation to the kind of appropriations and 
legislation put into an urgent deficiency bill that come out on 
the floor of the House? 

Mr. WELLING. The gentleman assumes thut everything 
that does not agree with his own particular notion is insane legis- 
lation. The Appropriations Committee has prepared this meas- 
ure, and I assume they knew as much about what ought to 
have gone into the provisions of the bill as the gentleman from 
Texas or anybody else. It is an appropriation that is needed 
now, for the reason that if these arsenals are not begun as soon 
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as work can be started next spring they will not by any pos- 
sibility be completed in time to take care of the ammunition 
before the end of 1920. It is now being stored in violation of 
the State laws where these ordnance depots are located on the 
Atlantic coast. j 

Mr. BLANTON, And yet the gentleman who guides the 
destinies of this committee now holds it is unlawful to go into 
this bill. 

Mr. WELLING. I believe it is subject to a point of order, 
but I do not believe just because it is subject to a point of order 
we ought to delay a needed improvement which the War De- 
partment engineers have found to be urgent at this particular 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has already sustained the point 
of order, and there is no reason to change the ruling. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval Records of the Rebellion: Not exceeding $15,500 of the unex- 
pended balance of the appropristion for the continuation for the fiscal 

ears 1918 and 1914 of the publication of an edition of 11,000 copies of 
the official records of the Union and Confederate Navies, in the War of 
the Rebellion, which were continued and made available until June 30, 
1918, by the act approved September 8, 1916, are further continued and 
made available until June 30, 1921. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. b 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that that paragraph be passed for just a few moments 
until the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HupsperH] returns. He 
has gone to the telephone. He is interested in the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the paragraph will be 
passed over. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Naval Establishment—Bureau of Yards and Docks. ; 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend 
ment. It comes on line 20, and so I think it had best be offered 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TiNKHAM: Page 18, after line 20, insert 


the following : 

Maintenance, Bureau Yards and Docks: For 
of yards and docks, including the same objects specified under this head 
in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, $2,500,000.” 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
for the purpose of asking a question. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] how he supposes 
that certain labor organizations in inland States—1,800 miles 
from Washington—could know anything about this amendment 
he is going to offer, so that Members of Congress sitting here 
in their seats within the last few hours get not one telegram but 
several, not requesting but telling them to vote for this particular 

$9,000,000 that the gentleman wants, part of which is to be 
spent in Philadelphia? How do you expect they find these 
things out? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Five months ago the Secretary of the Nayy 
sent recommendations to the Appropriations Committee con- 
cerning these very items. Five months ago these items were 
considered by that committee. Four months ago the first de- 
ficiency bill was reported and contained these very items, and 
was passed by this House and these items were debated. The 
items were defeated in the Senate. Then, when the second 
deficiency bill came up, the Secretary of the Navy sent recom- 
mendations for these items again to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. The subcommittee on deficiencies again gave hear- 
ings on them. Then, the subcommittee on deficiencies refusing 
to report the items, the Secretary of the Navy transmitted, on 
the day after the subcommittee had refused, a communication 
containing the recommendations from four of the bureaus, from 
the admirals in charge, recommending these appropriations or 
items as absolutely necessary for the national defense. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not answer my question. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Wait a moment. And those recommenda- 
tions were published in nearly all of the newspapers of the 
United States. That is the way the knowledge has come not 
only to the people but to the Members of this Congress who 
are at all familiar with the operations of Congress during the 
last five months or are familiar with the official records, 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance, how would people down in, 
say, Oklahoma or Kansas know that this amendment was com- 
ing up to-day? 

. Mr, TINKHAM. Because it was in all of the newspapers of 
the country that these items were necessary for the national 
defense, [Cries of “ Regular order!“ 
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Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that it is new 
legislation, not germane, and that it is not authorized by law. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to be heard on that point of order. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Muy I ask the honorable Representative 
from Texas to reserve his point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN, I make the point of order it is not germane 
to the subject matter. 

Mr. TINKHAM. May I ask the honorable Representative 
from Texas to reserve his point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
SAUNDERS] requested to be heard on the matter. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman contends this 
amendment is not in order, I want to be heard on it. 

Mr, TINKHAM. Does the honorable Representative from 
Texas reserve the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. The regular order was demanded, and there- 
fore I made the point of order. Otherwise, I would have re- 
served it. 5 

Mr. TINKHAM, 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order made against his amendment. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr, Chairman, what has been the point of 
praes that has been made by the honorable Representative from 

`exas? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had better direct what 
he has to say-to the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] also. The gentleman from Illinois made 
a point of order. 

Mr. TINKHAM, 
der was? 

The CHAIRMAN. That the amendment was not germane. 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be again reported. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wondering whether the Chair was anticipating whether some 
one would make the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman from 
Map] made the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I made the point of order that it was not 
germane, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonc- 
wortH] asks unanimous consent that the amendment may be 
again reported. Is there objection? [After à pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Now, Mr. Chairmana—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Massachusetts as to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before the gentleman speaks on that, I make 
the further point of order that it is not germane to the preceding 
paragraph of the bill which it follows. < 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, is that the 
point of order made by the gentleman from Texas as to the 
germaneness? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
made the point of onder as to germaneness. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, the question of germaneness 
is merely a question of relativity, and the question of relativity 
depends on the keenness and logicality of the mind of the man 
that is determining it. 

Now, it is with great interest that I note on page 2220 of the 
Recorp, in a decision by the Chair in relation to an item in this 
bill, that the Chair said: 

It is clear to the Chair that an estimate paving been brought in by a 

n 


department of the Government, the estimate having been considered by 
the oy $e alge Committee, and it having been found by that com- 


Virginia [Mr. 


Mr, Chairnian, I would like to be heard on 


Will the Chair state what the point of or- 


Illinois [Mr. 


mittee to necessary to add to the appropriations heretofore made an 
additional sum to carry on the activities of this particular department 
to the end of the present fiscal year, it was properly includ in this 


bill as a deficiency item. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in order properly to rule on the question 
of germaneness raised, the actual facts in relation to this item 
should be distinctly and clearly understood by the Chair. It is 
this: That this item is the very item that has been recommended 
by the Navy Department of the Government to the Committee 
on Appropriations as a deficiency item. That is item No, 1. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that because it . 
is within the province of the committee considering the recom- 
mendation of the head of a department to incorporate it in its 
recommendation that it is also proper for a Member on the floor 
to offer it after the committee refuses to include it in its bill? 
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Mr. TINKHAM. My answer to the honorable Representative 
from Illinois is that if the Navy Department in a deficiency 
bill is given a deficiency appropriation and then there is a sub- 
title covering a bureau of that department which is given an 
appropriation, then an amendment under that subtitle, if it is 
not germane, limits the rights of the House to only increase 
or decrease the actual amount reported for the particular sub- 
ject designated and curtails the rights and liberties of the 
House as it has never been before curtailed by any decision. 
As I understand it, for 50 years—take for example a river and 
harbor bill—there has been a right where a bill contained an 
appropriation for several rivers to add an item for another 
river. And if the Chair should rule that it is not germane for 
me to offer the amendment which I have offered when the title 
had been reported by the Committee on Appropriations and 
then under that title a deficiency had been reported for a 
bureau within the department, that no amendment could be 
made except to increase or decrease the appropriation recom- 
mended, then practically all right of amendment is taken 
away from the House and the right of amendment is reduced 
to the smallest and most circumscribed limits, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a further question? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. À 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman fails to grasp the fact that 
the river and harbor bill is not a general appropriation bill, 
and that the rule applying to amendments offered to a general 
appropriation bill do not apply to a river and harbor bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. In reply to the honorable Representative 
from Illinois I would say that, in the first place, amendments 
to appropriation bills are usually allowed, and there is no de- 
cision that I know which subtracts from the liberality of ger- 
maneness in relation to them. In fact germaneness in relation 
to appropriation bills has always been interpreted as more 
liberal than the question of germaneness in relation to legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I do maintain is that the rule applica- 
ble to the river and harbor bill is not applicable to any gen- 
eral appropriation bill, and I think the gentleman himself 
would be compelled to concede that. 

Mr. ELSTON. Can the gentleman state what the differ- 
ence is? 

Mr. MADDEN. One is a general appropriation bill, to which 
the rule refers, and the other is a legislative bill where the 
committee preparing it has the power to make appropriations. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. I will answer the inquiry propounded to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts by my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
MaAppEn], the question being, Has the Committee on Appropria- 
tions more power to insert a deficiency item in this deficiency 
bill than the Committee of the Whole or the Whole House on the 
state of the Union? I answer yery clearly, according to my 
opinion, that the Committee on Appropriations has no more au- 
thority than the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. [Applause.] In other words, the standing commit- 
tees of the House are simply creatures of the whole House, 
and certainly the creature bas no more authority than the crea- 
tor; and if the Committee on Appropriations has the right to in- 
clude a deficiency item in a general deficiency bill, then un- 
doubtedly the whole House has that same right. And if the 
Committee on Appropriations has authority to include in the bill 
a certain item, then, in my judgment, it is in order for any Mem- 
ber of the House to offer such amendment, for the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union certainly has as 
much power as the Committee on Appropriations. 

I want to say, so far as I am concerned, that I recognize no 
difference in the rules of the House in the consideration of the 
river and harbor appropriation bill and any other appropriation 
bill. The river and harbor appropriation bill is one of the 
regular appropriation bills, the same as any other. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I know the gentleman from Georgia is an au- 
thority on parliamentary law, one of the greatest in this House. 

Mr. CRISP. I thank the gentleman. He is my partial friend. 

Mr. WALSH. But he is mistaken in regard to the river and 
harbor bill. Under the rule it has been decided that it is not 
one of the general appropriation bills. 

Mr. CRISP. I am not aware of that decision; and if that is 
the decision, I am in error. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
ask another question of the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will 
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Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman from Georgia willing to admit 
that in the consideration of an item the Committee of the House 
is entitled to take into consideration the statement of a head of 
a department which submits an estimate to the effect that the 
estimate is not a deficiency? 

Mr. CRISP. Answering the gentleman about that, I have 
given the matter no thought. I endeavored to answer the direct 
inquiry propounded to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TINKHAM] by my friend from IIlinois [Mr. Mappen]. Now, 
this being a general deficiency bill, and including a number of 
items that are deficiencies for the Navy Department, the Post 
Office Department, and various other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, I do think it would be in order to offer an amend- 
ment providing for a deficiency in some other branch of the 
different services when you are considering thé bill dealing with 
deficiencies for the Navy Department. In my judgment the 
crux of this whole matter is whether or not the amendment 
is a deficiency. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman were sure that it were 
not a deficiency, then his argument would not apply? 

Mr. CRISP. I am not prepared to say it is a deficiency. 
That is a question of fact, but undoubtedly if the matter is not 
a deficiency it would not be in order even if proposed by the 
Committee on Appropriations or by a member of this committee 
here in this House on a deficiency bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to 
straighten out this thing about the river and harbor bill. No 
rule of the House ever made a river and harbor bill-an appro- 
priation bill, but by long practice it has become one of the ap- 
propriation bills, and the Speakers have applied to the river 
and harbor bill the same rules that are applied to appropriation 
bills, as a matter of practice and not as a matter of rule. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the former Speaker of the House be 
kind enough to yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think I may say with a good deal of safety 
that during the long period of the distinguished service of the 
gentleman as Speaker of the House he frequently ruled that the 
same points of order that could be made against an item in a 
general appropriation bill would not apply if made against an 
item in the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The trouble about that is that the 
Speaker of the House never presides in the Committee of the 
Whole in the consideration of one of these appropriation bills. 
When I was Speaker, somebody else always presided in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has very correctly stated the situa- 
tion, in my judgment, with respect to the right of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to make, by amendment to the pending bill, any 
deficiency appropriation that the committee might have made, 
but failed to make. I do not wish to misquote the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], but I understood him to claim that 
there is one rule as to germaneness in reference to appropria- 
tion bills, and another and different rule for river and harbor 
bills, general claims bills, and public building bills, Does the 
gentleman make that contention? I understood him to say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that the rule of germaneness 
applicable to appropriation bills did not apply to bills of a dif- 
ferent character. 

Mr. MADDEN. The statutory rule which makes a river and 
harbor bill distinct in itself is the rule to which I had reference, 
It may not be incorporated into the rules of the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand perfectly well 
that the jurisdiction of the Appropriations Committee and the 
jurisdiction of the other committees are separate and distinct. 
That distinction is made by the rules; but there is no distinc- 
tion in parliamentary law between the rule of germaneness as 
applied to an appropriation bill and the same rule applied to 
other bills, with one exception, which is made by the rules, and 
that is revenue bills. As stated by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp], the rule for all of these bills is precisely the 
same, save only that there is a special rule of germaneness pro- 
vided by our rules for the consideration of revenue bills. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will find, I think, that it has 
been held that the river and harbor bill is not one of the gen- 
eral appropriation bills, and is not subject to their restrictions 
as to legislation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
not involved in this discussion. 

Mr. WALSH. That goes to the question of germaneness. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not necessarily. 


The question of legislation is 
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Mr. WINGO. The gentleman referred to the special statute 
that takes eare of certain features of a river and harbor bill 
when the question of jurisdiction is raised. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But that has nothing to do 
with the general principles of germaneness. 

Mr. WINGO. That statute was with reference to jurisdiction. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have not raised any ques- 
tion under the general head of legislation on an appropriation 
bill. To do so would call for a totally different line of prece- 
dents, and would lead the discussion away from the matter 
under consideration. I maintain that the rule of germaneness 
as found in the Manual, applies alike to appropriation bills and 
to general bills of a different character. 

It was stated by the Chairman in a ruling recently made 
that it was not in order to introduce a different subject matter 
by amendment. This is the exact language of the rule but this 
language does not carry the meaning attributed to it, either 
by the Chairman, or the gentlemen who contend that the pend- 
ing amendment is not in order. This language does not mean 
that when a proposition is carried in a bill, another proposition 
directly related to the matter under consideration, is a different 
subject matter, and therefore not in order as an amendment. 
To so hold would be to hold out of order 90 per cent of the 
amendments that have been held to be germane. 

The rule of germaneness so construed would have a very 
limited application. In the very case cited by the Chairman 
some minutes since, if he will turn to the opinion he will find 
that the Chair had in mind a proposition that was not akin to 
the subject under consideration, was not related to it save in 
the most remote degree, and was therefore a different subject 
matter. I recall that precedent perfectly well. The bill under 
consideration was a deficiency appropriation bill, and the 
amendment offered from the floor proposed to repeal the law 

* which made the superintendent of public printing an appointive 
officer. This amendment was in no wise germane to an appro- 
priation bill. There was no kinship whatever between the 
matter proposed by the amendment and the subject matter 
before the committee. The facts of that case very clearly show 
what the Chairman had in mind and what Mr. Speaker Carlisle 
had in mind and what the rule has in mind, by the words “a 
different subject matter.“ Every amendment in a sense is a 
different subject matter, since if it was already in the bill 
there would be no occasion for an amendment. The words 
“ different subject matter,” as used by the rule, mean another 
proposition not related to or akin to the subject matter of the 
bill; therefore, a totally different subject matter. The rule of 
germaneness deals with propositions different from those con- 
tained in the bill, but sufficiently akin to be admitted as amend- 
ments. The Chair must determine the degree of kinship or 
relationship. If the thing proposed is remotely akin, then it 
will not be in order. The content of the amendment may be 
an entirely different subject matter by name, but so akin to 
the subject matter under consideration as to be within the law 
relating to germaneness, and therefore in order. May I take 
an illustration from a precedent that is often cited? A bill is 
under consideration to admit the territories of Virginia and 
Kentucky to statehood. It is entirely in order to add Mary- 
land, another territory, by way of amendment to that bill. 
Yet there is nothing in the bill about Maryland. The name of 
Maryland nowhere appears. On the face of the bill it deals 
exclusively and by name with Virginia and Kentucky. 

Apply the principle insisted upon in this discussion, namely, 
that a different subject matter can not be added to a bill by 
amendment, and the amendment proposing Maryland would not 
be in order. If the Chairman interprets correctly the words “a 
different subject,” then the Chairman, who, in the case cited, 
admitted Maryland as a germane amendment, and all the 
presiding ofiicers who have adopted and followed that ruling 
were in error. Yet the veriest tyro in this body knows that in 
the case supposed, which is cited in the manual as a leading 
case, the inclusion of the third Territory was held to be in order. 
What is the principle upon which that precedent rests, a prece- 
dent apparently in conflict with the ruling of Speaker Carlisle. 
The subject matter as to content was the Territories of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. The amendment proposed a different sub- 
ject matter, the Territory “ Maryland” not referred to or con- 
tained in the bill. Plainly you would say out of order under 
the ruling cited by the Chairman, yet that amendment was ad- 
mitted, and the ruling has been cited and followed a hundred 
times. The principle is very plain. The subject matter of the 
bill, the purpose of the bill, was the admission of Territories. 
The amendment proposing another Territory for admission 
was plainly akin to the main purpose of the bill. Hence it was 
germane to this general purpose, and therefore in order. No 
one questions the propriety of that ruling. It is firmly estab- 


lished as a ruling case. But if the case cited was pending 
to-day for decision, the same objection that is now made to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts could be 
made with far greater propriety to the amendment proposing 
the addition ef Maryland to the Territories included by name 
in the bill. There is a much more apparent kinship between 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
bill which he seeks to amend than there was between the bill 
and the amendment in the precedent cited. g 

I will add a few illustrations derived from the practice of the 
House in the consideration of the general claims bill, the general 
rivers and harbors bill, and the general public building bill. 
Suppose this present contention is correct, this interpretation of 
the rule well taken, what will happen when these bills are 
under consideration? Bear in mind that this is an assault upon 
the power of the House and the Committee of the Whole. It is 
a limitation of their authority, compelling them to consider only 
the matters brought in eo nomine by the committee, and exclud- 
ing all additions of other matter by amendment, however closely 
that matter may be related or akin to the matter reported by 
the committee. 

First as to the general rivers and harbors bill. Under the 
present contention no additional river and harbor project could 
be added to the bill, because it would be a different matter, in- 
asmuch as the committee had declined to include it in the bill. 
Yet in the past these additions have been constantly made by 
amendment. Many years ago a river and harbor bill was before 
the committee. An amendment was offered by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Moxpzrz] providing for three dams on 
the headwaters of the Missouri River to impound those head- 
waters, and thereby promote navigation by increasing uniformity 
of flow in the river. There was nothing of this character in 
the bill. It was a different subject matter. Mr. Burton, of 
Ohio, a very able parliamentarian, insisted that the amendment 
was not germane, but he was overruled. 

Mr. Burton, who had charge of the bill, made the very point 
of order now made to the Tinkham amendment, namely, that 
it was not germane. He insisted that his bill had nothing to 
do with dams, that he was not undertaking to impound waters 
for any purpose, and that the amendment therefore was foreign 
to the bill. Yet that amendment was held in order, and the 
ruling placed upon the very obvious considerations that the 
bill related, in large part, to the improvement of navigability 
in the rivers, and the amendment of Mr. MONDELL, whether wise 
or unwise, in fact had an evident kinship, or relationship on 
its face to the subject of the bill. Hence under the rule it was 
germane. (Hinds’, Vol. V, sec. 5803.) To a bill generally 
providing for rivers and harbors an amendment providing an 
additional harbor is germane. (Hinds’, Vol. IV, sec. 4120.) 

Mr. TINKHAM. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Was not this the decision on that point 
of order? The Chairman said: 

The Chair thinks that this amendment is germane to the subject 
matter of the bill and the subject matter over which the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee has jurisdiction, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Absolutely. That is the propo- 
sition I now maintain, and under no other contention could 
the amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming have been held 
in order, 

I will take an illlustration from the public building bill. It 
is competent for the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
to report a bill including many public buildings. Suppose they, 
appropriate for public buildings for 50 cities, and leave out, 
say, the cities. of Chicago and New York. The committee, for 
reasons sufficient to itself, chooses to make no appropriations 
for buildings in those cities. In the bill, we will say, in sec- 
tion 1 is Richmond, in section 2 Philadelphia, in section 3 
Savannah, and so on. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that it is within 
the power of the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee to 
make appropriations? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, no; authorizations. I 
thought the gentleman had a real question to ask. [Laughter.] 
As suggested, suppose the committee had left Chicago out of 
the bill and had made authorizations for the other cities, what 
would be the attitude of the gentleman from Chicago in respect 
to offering an amendment to provide for Chicago? Would he 
hold that such an amendment would be out of order? ‘The ques- 
tion answers itself. He would move to include the city of Chicago, 
Would that amendment be in order? Plainly. A bill for a num- 
ber of publie buildings can be amended by adding’ another. 
(Hinds’ Precedents, Vol. V, p. 429, bottom of page, and p. 
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430, top of page; see also Vol. V, sec. 5840.) But that amend- 
ment would not be in order under the present contention. 
Chicago would be a different subject matter from any contained 
in the bill. Hence in that view neither Chicago nor any other 
city could be added to the collection of cities the committee 
chose to include in its bill. Such amendments, however, have 
always been held in order, in spite of Speaker Carlisle’s ruling, 
on the ground that they were germane to the subject matter in 
and purpose of the bill, and hence were not different subject 
matters in the sense contemplated by that eminent parliamen- 
tarian. 

Take the general claims bill, that conceivably might include 
10,000 claims. The committee reports a general bill, but in- 
cludes only 50 claimants by name. Amendments adding other 
claimants would in each case, in a sense, introduce new sub- 
ject matters to the cases included in the bill. Would these 
amendments be in order? Not if the present contention is 
sound. Yet such amendments have always been held to be in 
order. (Hinds’ Precedents, Vol. V, p. 429, bottom of page, and 
p. 430, top of page, sec. 5840.) 

Any claim that the committee might have included in the bill 
can be added by amendment. The fact that the committee does 
not report a claim does not deprive the House or the Committee 
of the Whole from adding that claim to the bill. As the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] says, the hand can not be bigger 
than the body. The committee by failure to include a proper 
claim in a bill can not keep the committee from adding it by 
amendment. : 

The illustrations, Mr. Chairman, that I have given all show 
that a different subject matter can be added to a bill if it be- 
longs to the general jurisdiction of the committee and might 
have been reported by the committee. It must therefore be 
apparent that the true meaning of the words “ different subject 
matter” is a totally different subject matter, not related to or 
akin to the subject matter of the bill. If the amendment falls 
under this head, or the kinship is too remote, it will not be in 
order. Speaker Reed, discussing question of germaneness, said: 


It is impossible to lay down any precise rule on this subject and 
much depends on the good sense of the presiding officer. 


In that connection, he quoted the rule that no motion or 
proposition different from the subject under consideration shall 
be admitted under color of amendment. 

Yet this same Speaker Reed, when a bill was before the House 
relating to Federal elections and the functions of Federal courts, 
admitted an amendment establishing a system of jury commis- 
sioners. (Hinds’ Vol. V, sec. 5922.) There was nothing in the 
election bill about jury commissioners. Hence it would seem 
that an amendment providing them was a different subject mat- 
ter. But on the principle of germaneness the amendment was 
admitted. 

Take the situation which confronts us to-day. The Chair 
has held that this is a general deficiency bill in the broadest 
sense in which it is possible to rule to that effect. This is a 
deficiency bill in the sense that it not only deals with actual 
deficiencies created either by action of the departments in ex- 
cess of their authority in expending more than had been ap- 
propriated, or by action of the departments exercising the dis- 
cretion given to them to contract under exigent conditions fur- 
ther than the amount actually appropriated for would allow 
them to go. 

The Chair has held further that although no actual deficiency 
has been created, yet where it has been shown by a depart- 
ment that a public work which has been appropriated for can 
not be completed by that appropriation by reason of the expand- 
ing cost of labor, or of material, and more money is required to 
carry out the project, then that is a deficiency. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that it is within 
the power of the head of any department of the Government of 
the United States to create a eondition beyond the amount of 
the appropriation that has been set apart for the conduct of his 
department by the establishment of new enterprises or the de- 
velopment of new projects? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That has been already ruled on. 

Mr. MADDEN, And that would be called a deficiency? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If that contention is good, then there is no 
limit to the power of the departments. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have been contending some- 
what to that effect heretofore. I do not undertake to say, mark 
you, that the executive department can make us appropriate for 
a project, but if it thinks that the project is in the public inter- 
est and ought to be expanded in the public interest, and an 


additional appropriation is needed to expand it, then, as I under- 
stand the rulings heretofore made, this supplementary appro- 
priation is a deficiency, and can be included in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Regardless of whether it is a deficiency in 
fact, but merely a deficiency in the mind of the department, it 
must be appropriated for in a deficiency bill, according to the 
gentleman’s contention? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that the bulk of the items in this bill are 
not deficiencies in fact. A member of the committee tells me 
that none of them is. This committee is clothed with the 
authority of appropriating under the conditions cited for all the 
matters that have been defined as deficiencies in the very broad- 
est sense. This section deals with the Naval Establishment, the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, The amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is for the maintenance of yards and docks, 
$2,000,000, or whatever the sum may be. In the contention over 
this point of order I would like for some one to undertake to 
say that this amendment is not related to the subject matter of 
the bill and is not related to the particular subject matter now 
under consideration, namely, yards and docks. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman maintain that the main- 
tenance of yards and docks includes the employment of men to 
make guns and machinery of all kinds? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; not at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what this appropriation is sought to 
be made for. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Not at all. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will leave the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to defend his amendment against that charge. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. The manufacture of guns in the Navy ae not 
come under the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not contending that it 
does. * 

Mr. HICKS. I said that in answer to the gentleman from 
Illinois, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am contending that with 
respect to the maintenance of yards and docks a deficiency exists 
for which the committee could have included an appropriation. 
The amendment is relevant and germane. I contend that the 
committee on deficiencies could haye made this appropriation, 
and if they could have made it, that the amendment can be 
offered to this portion of the bill. 

I have taken some time in this discussion, Mr. Chairman, 
because the subject of germaneness is an exceedingly important 
one. The rights of this House in this connection are exceed- 
ingly important. The effect of this point of order, if it be sus- 
tained, would be to exclude a very large percentage of the amend- 
ments that will be offered in this body. 

I will give the Chair a more recent illustration. A few days 
ago a river and harbor bill was before the Committee of the 
Whole. The committee reported a lump-sum appropriation. 
An amendment was offered for some specific projects which were 
not provided for eo nomine in the bill. There was no refer- 
ence in the bill to the Mississippi, or the Missouri. Doubtless 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors sought to report the bill 
in a form to exclude, if they could, under the rules the amend- 
ments that they knew would be offered. All of the arguments 
made to-day against this particular amendment were made 
against the Denison amendment. The river and harbor bill 
made a lump-sum appropriation, while the amendment proposed 
to appropriate for development of certain specific objects, not 
exclusively for maintenance. When the amendment was offered 
the point of order was made that it was not germane. It was 
overruled, I think, by the gentleman now occupying the chair. 

Later it was renewed in a more amplified form before the 
Speaker of this body, Mr. Girrerr. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sarat] offered a motion to recommit, and afford- 
ing practically a general river and harbor bill with a multi- 
plicity of items not included in the committee bill. The same 
point of order now raised was raised by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], the same objection in respect to 
germaneness was urged, namely, that the bill related to one sub- 
ject matter, and the amendment introduced a different subject 
matter, 

The Speaker very properly rules that there was that sufficient 
kinship, or relationship, between the matter in the motion to re- 
commit and that in the original bill to make the same in order, 
He so ruled, and a vote was taken on the merits of the amend- 
ment proposed. Mr. Chairman, for the reasons that I have given 
in extenso, I submit that this amendment is in order. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr, BLANTON. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] to the fact that he does not seem to 
be in line with the decision of Mr. Speaker Carlisle, to which 
the present presiding Chairman referred this morning, when the 
gentleman from Georgia says that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union has every bit of the authority 
that the deficiency appropriation committee has in bringing a 
bill before the House. Now, the decision of Mr, Speaker Car- 
lisle is that the deficiency appropriation committee can put 
various and sundry items into a deficiency bill that have no 
relevancy to each other, and yet when that bill comes before 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
even though it has in it various and sundry items with no rele- 
vaney to each other, yet no Member from the floor, not even a 
member of the committee having charge of the bill, can offer any 
amendment not germane and introducing a new subject. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield. 

Mr. GRISP. I have the very highest respect and the greatest 
admiration for Mr. Speaker Carlisle. He was one of the great 
Speakers of this House, a great parliamentarian, and I do not 
arrogate to myself anything like the ability or knowledge of 
parliamentary law, or on any other question, which he possessed, 
but I never can subscribe to the doctrine that one committee of 
this House—21 members; in fact, 12 members, a majority of the 
committee—has more power than the other 423; neither can I 
ever subscribe to the doctrine that the creature has more power 
than the creator. Now, I know there is a theory, and I know 
there is a tendency, to try to prevent anything coming up on this 
floor that has not been considered by a committee, for, you say, 
you might have ill-advised legislation. 3 

Mr. BLANTON. Was the gentleman from Georgia presen 
when the very efficient chairman gave the reason of Mr. Speaker 
Carlisle? 

Mr. CRISP. I was not. 

Mr. BLANTON. He gave this reason, and I would like the 
gentleman to have the benefit of it: When a committee reports 
out a deficiency bill the Members of Congress know what is in 
that bill, and if they do their duty they prepare themselves to 
meet and either defend or oppose every item in that bill. They 
are put on notiee as to what is coming up ; they are not required 
to anticipate that either the committee or some other Member 
of Congress will bring in an entirely new subject or entirely ir- 
relevant matter for them to consider and take them by surprise. 
That was a very good reason which Mr. Speaker Carlisle gave 
and which the Chair adopted as a ruling, and I take it the gen- 
tleman from Georgia will agree with me that the gentleman who 
now occupies the chair is one of the best parliamentarians in the 
House, except when it comes to counting the Members to make 
a quorum; his arithmetic is bad then sometimes; but as to his 
being a good parliamentarian, he is one. Now, to end the matter, 
in view of the fact that I want this matter to come out of the 
pill, I want this amendment kept out of the bill—in view of the 
fact the distinguished gentleman from Illinois has made a good 
point of order which is going to force the amendment to come 
out, I would rather that it came out so far as I am coneerned on 
a Republican point of order than on a Democratic point of order, 
so I withdraw my point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CRISP. May I ask the indulgence of the gentleman to 
complete the statement which I was making? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will yield the floor to the gentleman from 
Georgia. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take up the time 
of the committee only to the extent of completing the answer 
which I was making to the gentleman from Texas. I think it is 
a reason why the House might reject an amendment that has not 
been considered by the committee, but I still assert, in my humble 
opinion, that one of the standing committees of the House has 
no greater power than the House collectively, except in one 
instance, and one only, and that is under the last clause of the 
Holman rule, and the committee only have greater power there 
because the rules of the House expressly say so, and the rule 
must be strictly construed and not enlarged. Under the last 
clause of section 2 of rule 2i—the Holman rule—there is a 
provision that legislation is in order on an appropriation bill 
if the legislation is germane and will reduce expenditures, pro- 
vided it is recommended by a committee of the House or by a 
joint committee or by the House members of a joint committee. 
Now, the committee having jurisdiction of the legislative subject 
matter might propose legislation that will retrench the ex- 
penditures which would be in order, where if the amendment 
were offered on the floor by an individual Member it would not 


be in order. That is so simply because the rule expressly says so. 
But, saving that one proposition, I do not believe that a com- 
mittee has greater power than the House itself. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Mr. SAUNDERS of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. MANN of Illinois rose. 

Mr. CRISP. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Just for a second. Does not the 
gentleman at least lose sight of the fact that the Committee 
on Appropriations is appointed by the House. We are not in 
the House here. This is another committee of the House, and 
the doctrine that the creator has greater power than the creature 
really has not very much to do with the fact that we are in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, which 
is as much a creature of the House as the Committee on Appro- 
priations. : 

Mr. CRISP. Answering the gentleman from Illinois, I think 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
which consists of 435 Members, has more power—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Sixty Members, usually. 

Mr. CRISP (continuing), And is superior to the Committee 
on Appropriations, just as the House itself is superior to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Does the gentleman agree with 
me that this matter turns on the meaning of the words “a sub- 
ject different from that under consideration“? 

Mr. CRISP. You mean germaneness? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; germaneness, 

One of the decisions that was cited by the Chairman this morn- 
ing in another ruling is found in Fifth Hinds’, section 5825. A 
deficiency bill was under consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole and an amendment was offered to repeal the law making 
the Superintendent of Public Printing an appointive officer. 
Upon that state of facts the Chairman ruled that an amendment 
bringing ina totally different subject matter, one not related to the 
subject under consideration, was not in order. The amendment 
plainly was not related to the subject under consideration, and 
obviously presented a different subject matter. The Chair 
therefore correctly ruled that it was not in order. He could not 
have ruled otherwise. 

Mr. CRISP. No. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. A former Speaker of this body, 
Mr. Reed, in his booklet on parliamentary law, quotes the rule 
relating to bringing in different matter by amendment. This 
provision has been retained in our House Rules for a long time, 
and in no wise changes the rule of germaneness. This rule is as 
follows: 

No motion or — on a subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall admitted under color of amendment, 

Yet the same authority who cited this rule, when presiding in 
the House during the consideration of a bill relating to Federal 
elections and the functions of Federal courts, admitted an amend- 
ment providing for jury commissioners, a matter that was not in 
the bill. According to the contentions that some of our friends 
are making, did not that amendment present a different subject 
matter? 

Mr. CRISP. It did. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And yet under the rule of ger- 
maneness Mr. Speaker Reed held it to be in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
spent a greater portion of his time on the question of germane- 
ness, and he made an argument with reference to germaneness 
which in all its aspects, I admit, would apply to a general appro- 
priation bill of the House. Now, in order that an item should be 
germane to a deficiency bill it must come within the require- 
ments of the rule as to germaneness relating to general appro- 
priation bills or any other subject matter. His reference to 
the river and harbor bill, I submit, is not analagous to this case, 
because in treating the river and harbor bill in the Committee 
of the Whole it is considered as a legislative proposition and not 
as one of the general appropriation bills of the House. The 
point of order having been made that the item provided for in 
an amendment is not a deficiency, in my judgment makes it 
incumbent for somebody upon the committee to assure the 
Chair that the item of appropriation provided for a deficiency 
in the appropriation heretofore made for that particular class 
of work. Now, if we can provide for these various departments 
of the Government in deficiency bills, there certainly is no neces- 
sity for having the regular general appropriation bills passed 
for the various branches of the Government. This matter was 
brought before the Committee on Appropriations at the last 
session, and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy appeared 
before the committee, and the chairman of the Appropriations 
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Committee on opening the hearing on September 10, 1919, made 
this statement: 


Mr. Secretary, the committee had concluded its hearings when we 
received your letter of to-day with regard to this estimate of $18,600,000 
for the Naval Establishment, the items being 3 for the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, $2,000,000 for the reau of Supplies and 
Accounts, $6,500,000 for the Bureau of Construction 7 

„000,000 for the Bureau of Steam Engineering. Officers of the Navy 

nt have appeared before the committee and have explained in 
de the situation and the necessity for this appropriation, If I 
understand the situation correctly, there is no defi ey? 

Mr. Roosevetr. That is correct: 

The CuamMan. And your present program, unless additional funds 
are granted by Congress, has so regulated the work of the yards that 
there will be no deficiency? 

Mr. Roosgevett, That is right. 

The CuarmMan. The estimate is made on the theory, I take it, that 
if the money were granted you would then make your allotments so as 
to employ more men to repair more of the vessels of the Navy? 

Mr, RoosgeveLtr. We would try to complete the repairs on the war 
vessels this year instead of having them over two years, 


It seems, Mr. Chairman, unless the proponent of the amend- 
ment can show that the conditions are materially changed 
and that this is an actual deficiency in the appropriation made 
for the purposes to which the amendment refers, which was 
carried in the general naval appropriation bill for the year 
1920, it is not proper. 


Mr. DUPRE. What is the date of the hearing the gentleman 
read from? 

Mr. WALSH. September 10, 1919. 

It is not proper to add this to a general deficiency bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM, Will the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to my honorable colleague from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Does he know that the Chair ruled day be- 
fore yesterday that an anticipatory deficit of this character 
was in order in a deficiency bill and in this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the distinguished gentleman that 
I did not know that, and I do not think the gentleman can 
point to the Recorp and show where the Chair made any ruling 
upon an anticipatory deficit. The gentleman is mixing deficits 
and deficiencies, I think, in his consideration of the matter. 

Now, this is for the same purposes as those which are carried 
in the general appropriation bill, which covers a multitude of 
items under the head of “Bureau of Yards and Docks,” and it 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that to bring in this amendment 
under cover of a claim for deficiency, unless it can be clearly 
shown that a deficiency exists, or that obligations have been 
incurred which have created a deficiency which would exist 
prior to July 1, this year, it can not actually be made on this 
bill. If it is for the purpose of instituting new work, or for 
the purpose, as some of the telegrams say, to keep a lot of men 
at work [applause], then that is not an actual deficiency such 
as is contemplated by the rule. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the honorable Repre- 
sentative allow me to read the decision of the Chair? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. TINKHAM, I will say to my honorable colleague from 
Massachusetts that on pages 2219 and 2220 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, on January 29, the Chair ruled as follows: 


The act cited by the gentleman from Massachusetts and explained 
with clearness by the gentleman from Virginia does not, as it seems 
to the Chair, enter into the consideration of this point of order. The 
act referred to was passed for the purpose of con g heads of de- 
partments in the rsement of appropriations, and not to affect in 
any way the rules of the House or the proceedings of the House in mak- 
ing appropriations. Therefore the Chair does not feel called upon to 
construe the act. 

The point of order made by the gentleman from Massachusetts is that 
the paragraph in question does not present a deficiency, He distin- 
guishes between a PEES an anticipatory or anticipated defi- 
ciency. The Chair is not able, however, to follow this line of argument 
to any satisfactory conclusion, being unable to distinguish between a 
deficiency and an anticipated deficiency or an ber rl nal deficiency. 
If the paragraph does not present a deficiency in the i 
sense ot the word as used in this House, it has no place in bill. 

It has been shown that this a 3 songar to be made in this 
paragraph is authorized b existing aw. It is also shown that it was 
appropriated for in a previous act, now current law. The question now 
is whether the present paragraph is a deficiency item appropriate to be 
included in a deficiency bill. 

A deficiency, as used in this House, as was so ably explained by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT], means a deficiency tn an 
appropriation heretofore made. In the practice of the House deficiency 
bills have always carried the items for the expense of carrying on the 
different departments of the Government for the time intervening before 
the end of the current fiscal year. It has been the practice in the House 
that each appropria nng committee, other than the Committee on Appro- 
priations, shall bring out one appropriation bill each fiscal year. ue 
Appropriations Committee brings out the sundry civil bill, one District 
appropriation bill, one fortifications bill, one legislative, executive, and 
8 ap. ropriation bill, one pension appropriation bill, and such num- 

r of deficiency bills as may be necessary to take care of the deficiencies 
arising from lack of sufficient appropriations in all the other bills for 
1 on the various activities of the Government to the end of the 

cal year, 


It is clear to the Chair that an estimate eee brought in by a 
department of the Government, the estimate having been considered by 
the Ap; 5 Committee, and it having been found by that com- 
mitt 0 necessary to add to the appropriations heretofore made an 
additional sum to carry on the activities of this particular d ment 
to the end of the present fiscal year, it was properly included in this 
yee’ Pir a deficiency item. The Chair therefore overrules the point of 
0 . x 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I will 

Mr. ELSTON. What “gentleman from Massachusetts” is 
referred to in the quotation just mentioned ? 

Mr. TINKHAM. The same gentleman that the honorable 
Representative from California is now questioning. 

Mr. ELSTON. The one I am looking at or the one I am 
pointing at? 

Mr. TINKHAM. The one you are pointing at now. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will my distinguished colleague 
now point out where the Chair has made any ruling upon an 
anticipatory deficit? 

Mr. TINKHAM. In reply I would state that he has ruled 
that any money necessary to carry on the department in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of that department can be met 
by an item in a deficiency bill. The Navy Department came 
before the subcommittee on deficiencies of the Committee on 
Appropriations and said that the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
and other bureaus could not for the rest of the fiscal year do 
the work that was necessary and absolutely essential unless 
certain sums were provided. The amendment which I have 
offered is in conformity with their request and is to meet those 
necessary appropriations for expenditure until the first of the 
next fiscal year. 

In accordance with the ruling of the Chairman, it is plainly 
competent; and if it is not competent in a deficiency bill, then 
it will be admitted by those who have heard the various items 
read in this deficiency bill that practically 5 per cent of the items 
are not competent, because they are to meet expenses to be 
incurred in the future, although they are recommended by the 
several departments. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question to his colleague? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH] desire to be heard further? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I simply wanted to direct a question to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts who has the floor [Mr. Tinka]. It is this: 
The opinion of the Chair, to which the gentleman has just called 
the attention of the committee, had reference to an item in the 
deficiency bill, reported by the Committee on Appropriations, 
and to which the gentleman from Massachusetts raised a point 
of order. Of course, the case at issue now is not at all on the 
same basis as the question in connection with which the gen- 
tleman read the ruling of the Chairman. 

Mr. TINKHAM. The honprable Representative from Illinois 
is entirely mistaken. The point of order was raised in relation 
to the Council of National Defense and in relation to an item 
which provided for the pay of certain employees and the exten- 
sion of their work for the balance of the year. The appropria- 
tion now before the committee for yards and docks is for the 
pay of men and the extension of work, namely, repair work in 
the Navy Department. They are absolutely of a piece, identical, 
and one and the same, so far as purpose and policy are con- 
cerned, : 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, on January 5, 1920, when the 
Assistant Secretary was again before the Committee on Appro- 
priations, he was asked by the chairman if there had been any 
change in the situation which had developed since they con- 
ducted their hearings on September 10, 1919, relative to these 
estimates for yards and docks, supplies and accounts, construc- 
tion and repair, and steam engineering, and the Secretary said 
he thought he could stand absolutely on what he said before. 
So that the situation, from the point of view of repairs, is just 
as serious as it was then. The committee was interested in 
the lay off of men that would be entailed if they did not get it. 

Now, I submit that it is incumbent upon the committee or the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who. offers the amendment, to 
adduce some facts showing that this is an actual deficiency in 
the sum which was appropriated in the general appropriation bill 
for these specific objects. 

Mr. DEWALT rose. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I could 
add anything to the information of the Chair, because my, 
remarks are addressed entirely to him, as he is the party who 
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rules on the question, as to the question of germaneness, nor 
‘possibly could I enlighten the Chair at all as to the question 
of whether or not this is a deficiency. But in order to determine 
the question, Mr. Chairman, we must first find, or attempt to 
find, what is being done, 

Now, what is being done or attempted to be done? First, we 
have a deficiency bill which includes on this page the item of a 

“naval establishment and a subitem thereunder of “ Bureau of 
Yards and Docks.” Now, bear in mind that the line subsequent 
to the line at which this amendment is proposed contains these 
words, to whtch I call specific attention: 

The limitation specified in the naval 9 act for the fiscal 
year 1920 on expenditures for pay of classified employees from the 
appropriation “ Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks,” is increased 
by the sum of $400,000, 

Now, let us bear in mind, first, that here is a-specific provi- 
sion, naming the sum of $400,000 for the maintenance of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, and it provides that the limita- 
tion specified in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 
of 1920 on expenditures for pay of classified employees is 
increased by this sum of $400,000. } 

Now, the very next thing that we desire to do, it seems to 
me, is to inquire what this amendment is, What is the amend- 
ment as proposed? It is entitled— 


Maintenance Bureau of Yards and Docks 
And it says— 
for general maintenance of yards and docks— 


The very subject mentioned in this bill— 
including the same objects specified under this head in the naval appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1920— 

Referring again to the same act which is referred to in the 
body of this bill to which this amendment is proposed to be 
made. Now, what follows? That this shall be an appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000. Here it is named at $400,000. It shall be 
increased by $400,000. Now, what is increased by $400,000? By 
referring to the act, which is mentioned not only in the amend- 
ment but in the act itself, in the deficiency bill, we find that 
the maintenance of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in that act 
proyides certain things for general maintenance of yards and 
docks, including not exceeding four naval barracks abroad, and 
so forth. And then it says: 

For incidental labor at navy yards. 


Now, conceding, if the Chairman pleases, for the sake of the 
argument, that this is for labor at these yards, I still say that 
it is germane to this bill, because it specifies in the bill itself 
that there shall be an additional enlargement of this appropria- 
tion, to wit, $1,500,000, by $400,000 more, and this provides for 
incidental labor at the navy yards. Therefore they both treat 
of the same subject, to wit, the maintenance of the yards and 
docks in the Navy Department, and more specifically they treat 
of labor in those yards. Now, whether that labor be for the 
repair of ships or whether it be for the maintenance of docks 
or for other work to be done there, certainly it is included by the 
very wording of- the act itself. 

Now, I think that in itself, in addition to what the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] has said, is conclusive proof of 
the fact that it is germane, 

The next question is, Is there a deficiency? The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars] has said that it is incumbent 
upon the proponent of this amendment to show that there is a 
deficiency. This Chairman has not ruled that to be necessary. 
He has ruled that when the department has said that it has a 
project on foot and that an appropriation has been made, and 
that in the course of events it is determined by the department 
that the present appropriation is not sufficient in amount, the 
deficiency bill can carry another amount enlarging that appro- 
priation. That is the effect of the present Chairman's ruling, 
made a few days ago. Therefore, if that ruling is correct and 
if the Chairman desires to be consistent with that ruling, then it 
follows that there being an appropriation of $400,000 for the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, an increase of $400,000 over the 
amount specified in the naval act of 1920, which specifies that 
it shall be $1,500,000, this is simply an increasing of that amount 
more than $400,000, and it becomes not only germane, but if the 
department thinks it necessary for the enlargement of the project 
it becomes a deficiency. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
with me for a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
South Carolina briefly. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] stated that the pro- 

- ponent of the amendment must show that there was a defi- 
ciency; and in order to show that there was not a deficiency, 


I ask thé Chair to bear 


he read from the statement of Assistant Secretary Roosevelt. 
In that statement the chairman of the committee, in the hear- 
ings on page 1 of last September, asked: 

If I understand the situation correctly, there is no deficiency? 


That question is often asked by members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of representatives of the departments who 
seek deficiency appropriations, for the reason that we seek to 
prevent them from incurring obligations in violation of the 
statute. Now, if the gentleman from Massachusetts had read 
further, on the very next page the question was asked: 
fie ate work in the way of repairs that you want to do 

ME. ROOSEVELT. Yes; and unforeseen work which we did not know 
about last spring, at the time of the hearings before the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, 

Clearly showing that unforeseen work which could not have 
been anticipated, in the repairs of ships of the Navy, arose and 
demanded the expenditure of funds greater than the original 
allotment, thereby incurring a-deficiency in the only way it can 
be incurred, as the Chair very properly said two days ago. 

Now, since that time the hearings will show, on page 324—— 

Mr. DUPRÉ. What is the date of the second hearing? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Only a few days ago. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The hearing was on January 5, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The statement was by Ad- 
miral Parks in response to a question of the chairman: 

That was an expenditure for the whole year? 

Admiral Parks. No; that will be required from now on. 

This is in reference to an additional item in this bill referring 
to training stations, which gave to the department the right 
to draw on this fund to the extent of $800,000, which they 
propose to do, and thereby reduce this fund and increase the 
deficiency for yards and docks. Now, let me read to the chair- 
man what was said by Mr. Roosevelt again: 

Mr. Roosevett..It means that during the last six months they must 
cut down. They only have now 40 per cent of the entire appropriation, 
and the question came up a week ago, just before the first of the year, 
as to whether they should cut immediately, on January 1, or divido 
the remaining 40 per cent of the money that was left by six. 

Admiral Coontz, on page 325, shows that they had left on 
December 1 only $3,321,000 out of a total appropriation of 
$7,500,000. Admiral Parks stated that unless this fund was 
given to them they would have to cut down the work because 
unforeseen repairs necessitated the expenditure of so large 
a part of the money. 

The chairman very properly said two days ago, “It is clear 
to the Chair that an estimate having been brought in by the 
department of the Government, an estimate that has been con- 
sidered by the committee to have been found by it necessary 
to add to the appropriation heretofore, made an additional sum 
to carry on the activities of this particular department, that 
it was properly included in this sum.” So the only way that 
the Chair can sustain the contention of those who argue in 
favor of sustaining the point of order is to say that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has a greater power than an individual 
Member in this House. 

Now, if the Post Office had an actual deficit in the work 
authorized by law and they came before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and by a vote of one the committee determined not to 
include it, would the Chair bold that a Member of this House 
in the Committee of the Whole could not offer an amendment 
providing for a deficiency of that kind in an appropriation bill? 
If this is an appropriation bill providing for deficencies in the 
yarious appropriation bills as set forth by the Chair two days 
ago, any Member of this House has the right to offer an amend- 
ment providing for taking care of a deficiency in any depart- 
ment of the Government, and to rule otherwise is to make the 
Appropriations Committee a czar over the membership in this 
House; and this is true of every other committee that ever 
undertakes to exercise the power and deny it to other Members 
of the House. I hope the Chair will not make any such ruling, 
for the future welfare of this House. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. : 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that in a deficiency 
bill we could make an appropriation for completing or enlarging 
or continuing the enlargement of a public building? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Yes; if there was a defi- 
ciency in an appropriation authorized by law and the amount 
estimated did not exceed the limit of cost, I know of no reason 
why you could not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to discuss 
the point of order and have made no preparation to discuss it, 
but as the discussion has gone on it has occurred to me that 
there are certain phases of the question before the House that 
have not been presented. 
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The Chair held, in effect, as I understand it, that it was 
difficult for him to differentiate between a deficiency and an 
anticipatory deficiency. One can readily understand the diffi- 
culty of the Chair in that regard. I would be similarly con- 
fused; but if the Chair will allow me, this is not a question be- 
tween a deficiency and an anticipated deficiency, or an antici- 
patory deficiency, it is a question whether this is a deficiency at 
all. I am inclined to think an anticipatory deficiency, or an 
anticipated deficiency, may be provided for on a deficiency bill. 
We frequently provide for deficiencies that have not actually 
occurred. 

The question is, What is a deficiency? If the Congress pro- 
vided a certain sum of money for the operation of the navy 
yards of the country and in making this appropriation made 
provision with regard to the number of men to be employed 
during the season, or the number of ships to be repaired, or the 
units of work the yards should perform, and it developed during 
the year that with the appropriation made it would not be pos- 
sible to employ that number of men or repair those ships or to 
perform these units of work, the department would be justified 
in coming before the Appropriations Committee before there was 
an actual deficiency and in the anticipation of a real deficiency 
that was in sight ask for a sum needed, and the committee would 
be justified in granting it as a deficiency. , 

But it must be a deficiency and not a mere request on the part 
of a department to be allowed to spend. more money and do 
more work, hire more men, or perform more units of work than 
were contemplated at the time the appropriation was made. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Is the gentleman aware that nearly all the 
items that have been passed in this bill are of the character 
which he states should not be carried in a deficiency bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not willing to agree to that at all. I 
am taking in a way the gentleman’s view that there may be 
such a thing as an anticipatory deficiency. There are such in 
this bill, but they are deficiencies nevertheless, deficiencies that 
are certain to occur with the running of time, with the per- 
formance of those acts, the doing of that work, the performance 
of these duties that the Congress directed should be done. 

. Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. As I understand the gen- 
tleman’s view, if it required the employment of additional 
people to do additional work, he would not regard it as a de- 
ficiency ; but assuming that, as in this case, even though this 
amount was granted, that the department will have to reduce 
the number of employees, and yet the department could not 
repair its ships, then the gentleman would regard that as a 
deficiency, would he not? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not at all. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Why does the gefitleman 
make the distinction as to the employment of additional opera- 
tives? š 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, let us assume that a million 
dollars is appropriated for a navy yard, and that means the 
employment through the 12 months of the year of 1,000 men, 
but that there are 2,000 men employed. It is plain to anyone 
that there must be a reduction some time or the intent and 
purposes of the Congress could not be met, because while the 
Congress expected to spend a certain amount of money at that 
point the Congress did not feel under any obligation to employ 
a given number of men. If it had, it would have so stated. It 
would have said, “ You must employ so many men at a given 
rate,” and then if there was not sufficient money appropriated 
there would be a deficiency. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman misunder- 
stood me. What I intended to tell the gentleman was that if 
this appropriation were granted the representatives of the de- 
partment said it would not mean the employment of additional 
men, but that, in any event, with this appropriation that there 
would be a reduction of men. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will allow me to make a 
statement, applying it exactly to the situation referred to. If 
the Congress, as it did in this case, appropriated a certain sum 
of money for the navy yards, and a sum of money which would 
not keep employed for the year all of the men employed on the 
work for which the appropriation was made, it is perfectly 
patent that Congress intended that the force be reduced. If 
the Congress had not intended that the force be reduced it 
would have appropriated more money, in view of the fact that 
it would take more money to keep all of the men who were 
employed at the time the appropriation took effect employed 
for the entire year. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will-the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up 
the time of the committee unnecessarily. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. ‘Take this situation: The Con- 
gress appropriates for a department money with which to do 
certain work, which it did in this particular instance. Before 
the year expires, by reason of an advance in the cost of that 
work, the particular work can not be done within the appro- 
pe and the department comes to the Congress and tells 

t so. = 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a deficiency. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. ‘That is this situation exactly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman know 
the evidence is that it costs thém two and a half times as much 
and that that is why they are here? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Here is a member of the com- 
mittee who affirms that statement. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not at all. I wish the gentleman from 
South Carolina would stick to his original line of argument. 
He argued just a moment ago that what they desired to do here 
was to do work that they had not anticipated doing, and he 
read from a statement that was made that they found there 
were ships that needed repairs that they had not intended to 
repair, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman would do 
me an injustice. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am doing the gentleman no injustice. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I read the statement of 
Secretary Roosevelt, but I did not say, it is true, that the hear- 
ings show, as they do, through Admiral Taylor and Admiral 
Parks, that the cost of repairing ships to-day is two and a half 
times as great as it was when this amount of money was asked 
for. They gave other reasons, and I did not mean, by failing 
to state all the reasons given for the deficiency, to exclude them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, nothing of that kind was 
presented. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
it was not presented in the hearings? 

Mr. MONDELL, I can not yield. The gentleman may make 
his argument if he desires to present it, and the Chair will listen 
to him. That is not the situation. No gentleman has made 
that argument, and it would not be conclusive if it were made, 
although that is one of the factors that have to do with the 
question of a deficiency, but it is only one of the factors. It 
is not a controlling factor by any manner of means. The Secre- 
tary was asked directly whether it was a deficiency and he said 
it was not a deficiency in his opinion, and it is not. 


Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. What did the Congress do in this case? 
Congress appropriated a certain sum of money for this work in 
the navy yards, and when that money was appropriated it was 
apparent to everybody that it would be impossible to employ 
all the men then employed in all the navy yards the entire year 
for that sum of money and keep them busy. Gentlemen here 
who are now pleading for more money, if they felt it their duty 
to keep all these men employed, should have asked for an 
increased appropriation at that time. 


Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. That was the time to secure an appropria- 
tion sufficiently large to keep the war force of the navy yards 
going in time of peace. Of course, gentlemen know perfectly 
well that if they had made that statement before the House and 
had endeavored to increase the appropriation on that argu- 
ment they would not have gotten anywhere [applause], because 
the House would not have agreed that we must keep the war 
force at work continuously in time of peace. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me finish the line of argument I was 
upon. ; 

Mr., DUPREH. All right. 

Mr. MONDELL. What did the Congress do? It appropriated 
a certain sum of money. It knew perfectly well at the time it 
appropriated the money it was not going to be suflicient to keep 
all the men in the navy yards busy the entire year. That is 
patent to everyone who is familiar with the facts. Further, the 
Congress must haye known that that sum of money would not 
repair all the ships in the Navy that might have been injured 
or put out of commission during the war. No one made any 
argument in favor of an appropriation that would unquestion- 
ably repair all the ships, Congress appropriated a certain 


Does the gentleman say 
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amount of money for that purpose, with the expectation that It 
would go as far as it would, [Applause.] And it would do 
just as much as could be done with that amount of money and 
no deficiency is created. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. When the Secretary comes before the House 
and says, We have found that there are some ships that we 
did not have in mind, that we had not thought about, that we 
would like to have repaired in these navy yards 


Mr. DUPRE. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MONDELL. It does not change the situation because the 
gentlemen living in the vicinity of navy yards, and anxious to 
help us reduce the expenditures in the other lines, are insisting 
that these navy yards shall be continued in full force at the 
highest price, no matter what economy is practiced elsewhere, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to the point of order. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Is it not a fact that during last September 
Secretary Roosevelt is quoted in these hearings as having said 
that there was no deficiency, and this selfsame Appropriation 
Committee brought in here a deficiency appropriation of 
$10,000,000, and it only failed because of a conflict between the 
Senate and the House? 

Mr. MONDBLL. They were misled at that time by the Navy 
Department; they have learned better since then. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Briefly. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I only want to set myself 
straight 5 

Mr. MONDELL. 
impatient. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I simply want to say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming has the 
floor. 

. Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, But he yielded to me. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is not a question of an anticipatory 
deficiency or an anticipated deficiency. It is not a deficiency 
at all. It is a request for an additional sum of money for a 
purpose for which Congress has already appropriated, and it 
is simply an effort to increase the general appropriation for this 
purpose under the guise of a deficiency. It does not belong on 
this bill. [Cries of“ Rule! “ 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman 4 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? . 

Mr. TINKHAM. I desire to discuss the question of germane- 
ness, [Cries of Rule!”] $ 

Mr. Chairman, I have certain authorities which I desire to 
submit to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
in closing. 

Mr. TINKHAM, I desire to bring to the attention of the 
Chair a reference to Hinds’, 5910: 

On January 31, 1899, the bill (H. R. 11022) for the reorganization of 


the Army was under consideration in the Committee of the ole House 
on the state of the Union, and Mr. William P. Hepburn, of Iowa, offered 
as a new section or paragraph prescribing he. mg target practice by 
enlisted men and providing for the giving of medals for the best records. 
- Hon. James Hay, of Virginia, made the point of order that the 
amendment was not germane to the bill, 

After debate Chairman Sereno E. Payne, of New York, overruled the 
point of order. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if in a bill reorganizing the Army it is 
germane to offer a new section prescribing frequent target prac- 
tice, then, after listening to the honorable Representative from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT], showing that the purpose of my 
amendment is for the exact purposes as covered by the item now 
contained under yards and docks, it seems to me absolutely 
impossible for the Chairman to rule that it is not germane. 

Now, I want to bring to the attention of the Chair another 
example from Hinds’, 5912: 

On January 27, 1903, the House as in Committee of the Whole was 
considering a bill (S. 2387) to fix the salaries ef certain judges of the 
aes Etaten; when Choice B. Randall, of Texas, offered the following 
amendment: à 

“That it shall be unlawful for any of the judges of the United States 
court to accept or receive any S, transportation, or frank from 
any corporation or person engaged in operating any railroad, steam- 
boat line, express, or telegraph company. Any violation of this pro- 
Hops shall be punished by a fine no less than $100 and not extecding 

Hon, John J. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, made the point of order that 
the amendment was not germane, j 

After debate, the Speaker, David B. Henderson, of Lowa, said: 


I can not yield; the House is becoming 


The Chair will hear the gentleman briefly 


“This question is one that troubles the Chair a little, but when we 
consider that this bill deals not only with the salaries but also with the 
subject of expenses, the issuing of passes, franks, and other things that 
keep down the expenses would seem to be germane. At all events, the 
Chair will overrule the point of order and admit the amengment of the 
gentleman from Texas.“ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in closing I, of course, admit that it is a 
question of relativity absolutely when the question of germane- 
ness of an amendment is raised, but on the particular amendment 
under discussion I want to draw to the attention of the Chair 
that the question he is to decide is a most important question 
on which there are no precedents of exact application, and that 
his decision inyolves vitally the rights and liberties of this 
House. I adjure him to make no narrow decision and to give 
no contracted construction to a matter of this importance. For 
by his decision he may bind this House by restraining bonds 
which gravely imperils its right of action and decision, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIN KHAM] offers to 
amend, on page 18, after line 20, by inserting the following: 

Maintenance Bureau of Yards an : 
of yards and docks, inclading the 9 phd te “ander thts hone 
in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, $2,500,000. 

To this the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] makes the 
point of order that it is not germane, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] makes the point of order that it is 
not a deficiency. 

First, taking up the question of deficiency, it appears that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under date of December 18, 1919, 
transmitted supplemental estimates of appropriations required 
by the Navy Department and Naval Establishment for the 
service of the current fiscal year. In this estimate is an item 
as follows: 

3 ot Yards and Docks: For general maintenance of yards and 


Then follows the exact words of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIxK HAJ. The total 
amount asked to be appropriated under this item of the esti- 
mates was $2,500,000. The amount appropriated under this item 
in the last Navy appropriation bill was $7,500,000. 

It is urged that at a hearing on this bill the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy admitted that it was not a deficiency. The Chair 
has examined the hearings in this regard carefully, as he has 
examined the estimates and as he has examined the section of 
the bill in connection with which this amendment is offered. 
It is not an easy matter for the Chair to determine what is a 
deficiency, but from such examination as the present occupant 
of the chair has been able to give the subject, he is constrained 
to hold that in the parliamentary sense of the term “ deficiency " 
this is a proper item to be brought in on a deficiency bill, and in 
order as an amendment, proyided that it be germane. 

Turning next to the question of germaneness, the Chair 
heard. with interest the argument of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Saunpers] and of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp], two of the ablest parliamentarians in the House 
and whose opinions the Chair regards very highly. On this 
occasion, however, the Chair is unable to follow these gen- 
tlemen to the logical conclusion of their argument. It seems 
to the Chair that if he should follow their reasoning in his 
ruling it might become a very dangerous precedent for the 
House to follow. It would enable any Member of the House 
at any time when a deficiency appropriation bill is pending to 
arise and offer an amendment for an appropriation for any 
conceivable activity of the Government authorized by law. If 
it could be shown that a deficiency exists, it would be in order, 
according to the reasoning of the gentlemen; and would force 
consideration of a new subject without its having been re- 
ferred to a committee, without its having been considered by a 
committee, and without the House having any notice whatever 
in advance of the consideration of such an item. The Chair is 
unwilling to follow the judgment of the gentlemen to that 
extent, The Chair is willing, rather, to follow the precedent 
set by Mr. Carlisle, when he made the ruling referred to in an 
earlier ruling to-day, to the effect that the committee having 
proper jurisdiction of a matter does have a right to bring in 
matters that no Member from the floor would have a right 
to bring in as an amendment, 

The question here is whether this particular amendment is 
germane to this bill. In the naval appropriation bill, now 
current law, under the heading of “Bureau of Yards and 

appears the item “ Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks,” and then follows language embodying the same sub- 
stance as the language contained in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. To that 
paragraph was appemled a proviso, which the Chair will read: 


1920. 


Provided, That the sum to be paid ont, of this appropriation under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy for clerical, inspection, 
drafting, messenger, and other classified work in the navy yards and 
nayal stations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, shall not exceed 
$1,500,000. 

The Committee on Appropriations has reported in this bill a 
paragraph for the purpose of changing this limitation, increas- 
ing it by $400,000, which means that out of an appropriation 
of $7,500,000 made in the current naval appropriation bill, in- 
stead of $4,500,000 being used for the purposes indicated in the 
limitation, under this bill $1,900,000 may be used. One reason 
given by the Chair in the ruling which has been referred to 
several times to-day was that the House should not be taken 
by surprise, and that in all reasonable ways the membership 
of the House should be put on notice as to what business is to 
be transacted. 

The Chair still adheres to that ruling. The Chair, after hear- 
ing all the able arguments made to-day, still believes that his 
ruling, made on that occasion, was sound, and he intends to 
adhere to it in this ruling. So far as that portion of the former 
ruling has a bearing upon the present point of order, the ques- 
tion is whether this amendment could properly be said to take 
the House by surprise. What is the amendment? It is proposed 
to insert in this bill the substance of the very language of the 
paragraph which is now in the law and to which the very limi- 
tation in which this bill seeks to make a change is attached as a 
proviso. It seems to the Chair that this committee having in- 
serted in this bill a limitation to a paragraph in the current law 
which makes an appropriation, and having sought to change that 
limitation, which would change the amount of the appropria- 
tion therein made that may be used for certain purposes, 
surely there can be no question as to the germaneness of an 
amendment which is not only related to but which embodies the 
Substance of the original appropriating paragraph. There could 
be no question of surprise. If anyone has read the limitation in 
the current law, which it is sought to change in this bill, 
he has surely read the paragraph in the law to which it is a limi- 
tation and that paragraph is the substance of the proposed 
amendment. Surely it ean not be contended that it is not ger- 
mane when it is sought to insert as an amendment the language 
to which the limitation now in the bill for the purpose of being 
modified is a proviso of limitation in the current law. There- 
fore, believing that this amendment is germane to the provisions 
clready in the bill and that it does not introduce a subject differ- 
ent from that under consideration in the bill, the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, may I propound a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. GRISP. There is no way that I know of whereby anyone 
can appeal from any particular part of the decision of the 
Chair, but I would like to make this parliamentary inquiry: 
In the opinion of the Chair is it within the province of the Chair 
to decide whether an amendment offered by a Member from the 
floor is a surprise or not? And if it is not a surprise he will 


permit a Member of the House to offer an amendment, but if the | 


Chair decides that such an amendment is a surprise to the House 
he will rule against the offering of such an amendment? Is 
that the effect of your decision just rendered? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that in the case of an 
amendment which is germane to anything in the bill and which 
does not contemplate the introduction of a new subject under 
color of an amendment, the Chair will hold it to be in order. 

Mr. CRISP. The Chair stated that it had first to be consid- 
ered by the House committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think he made any 
such statement. 
Mr. CRISP. 
will find he did. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
statement. 
Chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. BLANTON. It being marketing day, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman withhold that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. . 

Mr. GOOD. I simply desire to get an agreement as to the 

debate. Then I shall move that the committee rise. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold, but I would like the chair- 
man to include me for five minutes. 


I think, if the Chair will look at his notes he 


The Chair would not want to make such a 
That is one of the things that might influence the 
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Mr. GOOD. I want to see if we can agree with regard to the 
time that will be allotted for the debate on this amendment. 

Mr. DUPRE. I want five minutes, and one of my colleagues 
wants five minutes. 

Mr. TINKHAM,. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have 
at least an hour and a half. It is a very important matter. 

Mr. GOOD. I assume that there are going to be four other 
amendments to be offered in regard to this? 

Mr. TINKHAM. Three. 

Mr. GOOD. Three other amendments. They are of the same 
character, so far as the general discussion is concerned. 

Mr, TINKHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent that the time on the 
whole subject be confined to one hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Chairman, let me interrupt the gentleman from Iowa simply 
to ask him if every Member on this floor who is interested in 
navy yards has not the right to offer an amendment appropriat- 
ing money in some degree for this very identical purpose; and, 
if that is so, whether that would take a considerable time? 

Mr. GOOD. I was going to make this unanimous-consent re- 
quest, that the time for debate on this whole subject be limited to 
one hour, the gentleman from South Carolina to control 40 min- 
utes in favor of the amendments, and I will control 20 minutes 
opposed to it. 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. MILLER objected. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the entire time to be 
given to the discussion be limited to an hour and a half, to be 
equally divided between those for the amendments and those 
opposed ; that the gentleman from South Carolina shall control 
the time in favor of the amendments and that I shall control the 
time for those opposed to the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? j 

Mr. CALDWELL. Reserving the right to objeet 

Mr. WALSH. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. : The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. I object. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important question, 
a question that, I think, a great many of the Members, espe- 
cially those that have employees in yards in their districts, are 
interested in. It involves about $9,300,000. I think there 
ought to be a limited time for debate. Personally, I shall 
oppose the amendments, and I do now oppose them. I do not 
think that these amendments ought to carry, and therefore I 
move that all time for debn: ou the amendments be limited 
to 1 hour and 30 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his motion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, We can not reach any agreement, and there 
is no use in wasting further time. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 3 > 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12046, 
the second deficiency bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know whether 
we are to take up this bill on next Monday or Tuesday. I under- 
stand the gentleman from Iowa is going to make a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. GOOD. No; I do not intend to make a unanimous-consent 
request. $ 

The SPEAKER. The Unanimous Consent Calendar will come 
up on Monday, but there is only about a page, and the Chair 
would think that it would not take more than an hour or two, 
and then the Chair would recognize the gentleman from Iowa 
if he desires recognition, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WELLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks on this bill. fi 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to extend and revise his remarks on this bill. Is there 
objection? : 

There was no objection. 
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BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE NAVAL ACADEMY, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following appoint- 
ments to the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy: 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, Mr. Vane, Mr. Knaus, Mr. BYRNES 
of South Carolina, and Mr. Kerrner. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. Netson of Wisconsin, for three days, on account of im- 
portant business. ‘ 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for 10 days, on account of im- 
portant business, 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE IMMIGRATION LAWS. 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion laws. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb on the enforcement 
of the immigration laws. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, in a speech made in this House on 
January 23, 1920, on the enactment and enforcement of immigra- 
tion laws necessary to the protection of America as the home of 
Americans, among other things, I said: 

The history of the dealings of Congress with immigration is the record 
of difficulties caused by shipowners, contract-labor importers, and other 
obstructions embarrassing all efforts to protect the country against in- 
coming criminals, prostitutes, paupers, and anarchists. 

In the record of this House and nig — 9 of committees and joint com- 
mittees, and commissions created by both Houses, I have not found one 
statement that these laws are generally and effectually enforced. Again 
and again in the record of a period of more than 40 years is found the 
complaint of the violations or evasions of contract-labor laws. 

Just now your committee is besieged with appeals from industrial em- 
ployers not to close the door against incoming labor. This fact, con- 
sidered with the other facts, should advise American labor that these 
people are still to be brought here to take their places. The interests 
of labor uire that it be protected from the importation of an endless 
supply of European pauper labor. 

ntlemen, this problem needs the thoughtful, practical attention of 

å I am making this statement to bring this 

When I became a Member 

to do something more than talk about this 

momentous question, with its hearing pose us and our children who 

are to succeed us. I sought and ob a place on the committee 
which has this subject in and have a 

committee. As a member of the 


country, stud 
‘for it. I shall continue to 


Since I used the language quoted the attack upon our immi- 
gration laws has intensified. For several days now a large dele- 
gation have been before the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization asking that the laws be suspended or modified 
so as to admit to Texas approximately 200,000 pauper laborers 
annually and a corresponding number to neighboring States. 
The delegation consist of plantation owners, a labor agent for 
several large beet-sugar manufacturing corporations located in 
some 10 different States, sulphur-mine owners, lawyers, and 
others representing various interests. Coal-mine owners join in 
the request. As first proposed the measure would have ad- 
mitted them only to Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. A sub- 
stitute or amendment was then proposed which would have ex- 
tended the proposition to several other States. Still later it 
was proposed to give it still wider range, both as to the terri- 
tory to be affected and the sources from which the immigrant 
laborers were to be admitted. All of them wanted several hun- 
dred thousand admitted annually by the suspension or removal 
of the literacy test, the $8 head tax, and the labor-contract law. 
One attorney from New York said he represented certain farm- 
ing interests of the Southwest, but could not, or would not, tell 
the committee what or how many farms he represented or the 
names of the owners. 

I am reliably informed that a delegation on the same mission 
anya been before the Senate Committee on Immigration for sev- 
eral days. 

As a Member of the House and its Immigration Committee, 
I am actively opposing the proposition for several reasons, 
among which are the following: 

I know from first-hand knowledge that interested men and 
corporations are now clamoring for pauper labor from Europe, 
China, Mexico, and elsewhere, and that these special interests 
are strong enough in congressional votes and influence to make 
the clamor a very dangerous one. Many Members represent 
constituencies a majority of which is of foreign birth and the 


* 


first generation children of such. Others represent great city, 
or manufacturing districts. Many, for these or other reasons 
which seem to them sufficient, are opposed to all restriction of 
immigration. This demand for pauper labor has been heeded 
too much during the past 20 years. The story is always sub- 
stantially the same. “We need the labor. The people we want 
are harmless. Do not let in the undesirable, but let in the ones 
we want,” 

If the law is broken down for accommodation of one class 
or section it will, of course, be destroyed for other classes and 
sections, The question is whether we shall maintain our immi- 
gration laws, at a time when their maintenance is more than 
ever necessary, or shall now weakly surrender them to give 
these and other men and interests pauper labor. With me, the 
question answers itself, 

These Mexicans are very ignorant, degraded, and undesirable 
as citizens. One of these gentlemen said before the committee 
that the Mexicans were better as citizens than “poor white 
trash,” by which I think he meant very poor white working 
people. I have known white people in the lowliest condition 
during my entire life, but I have never known any that as a 
class were not infinitely better as citizens or otherwise than 
average Mexicans. 

I know that as a class Mexicans do not make good citizens. 
Let honest man and women reflect on what they have known 
in the past about politics in certain sections where these “ good 
citizens” held the balance of political power. If 200,000 of 
these people are admitted to Texas annually they will soon be- 
come so numerous that they will swing the balance in close and 
vital contests, and cause Texas to turn her face backward to- 
ward things that are now hateful to most Texans. 

The official figures show that 2 out of every 8 of these people 
who haye come into Texas under war emergency orders during 
the last two and one-half years have not returned to Mexico, 
These figures are too small because of the admitted fact that 
tens of thousands were smuggled across by swimming the Rio 
Grande. In the vernacular of southwest Texas, they are called 
“wet backs.” More than one of these gentlemen frankly, and 
with apparent pride, admitted that he had paid labor brokers 
so much per head for these “wet backs” delivered into his 
custody on the Texas side, a safe distance from immigration 
stations and officials, One explained that in order to keep 
them from running away while indebted to him for the price 
paid for their delivery, and for other advances, the employers 
had kept their shoes and trousers from them at night: Many 
similar side-lights were thrown on the character of these people 
and the manner of dealing with them, but they were all in line 
with what all Texas and all informed people have known about 
them since the people of Texas first came in contact with them 
in the days of Santa Anna and Sam Houston, in the days of the 
Alamo, Goliad, and San Jacinto. 8 

Our immigration laws are going to be subjected to a severe 
strain during the next few years. The outside world is full of 
poverty-stricken human beings whose labor many special in- 
terests want. America has what a hungry world wants, a 
meal to satisfy its hunger. I pity suffering men and women 
everywhere, but I want our country preserved for a home for 
ourselves and our children. My position is fixed. 

I did not object to any temporary emergency measure neces- 
sary to win the war, even to the admission of a comparatively. 
few of these laborers while the boys were away, but this is a 
question of permanent peace policy, a question whether we 
shall save America as a home for these same boys, their broth- 
ers, their sisters, and their sweethearts. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. ` 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3779. An act to authorize the Ozark Forest road improve- 
ment district of Baxter County, Ark., to construct and maintain 
a bridge across the White River near Norfolk, Ark. ; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 3418. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the preliminary, 
entry of vessels, and for other purposes,” approved February. 
13, 1911. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 2, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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SXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred us follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
as chairman of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commis- 
sion a clause of proposed legislation to permit the acquisition of 
47,708.50 square feet of land not now included within the tak- 
ing lines (H. Doc. No. 639); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the president of the Capital Traction Co., 
transmitting report of the Capital Traction Co. for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1919; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft 
of proposed legislation authorizing the relief of certain disburs- 
ing officers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft 
of proposed legislation to provide for the relief of members of 
the United States Naval Reserve Force who were given tem- 
porary appointments in the Regular Navy prior to July 1, 1918; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

5. A letter from the President of the East Washington Heights 
Traction Railroad Co., transmitting a report of that company 
for the year ending December 31, 1919; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

6. A letter from the president of the Georgetown Gas Light 
Oo., transmitting a detailed statement of the business of the 
Georgetown Gas Light Co., together with a list of stockholders, 
for the year ended December 31, 1919; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC. BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills’ and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3037) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War fo transfer free of charge certain surplus motor- 
propelled vehicles and motor equipment to the Department of 
Agriculture, Post Office Department, Navy Department, and the 
Treasury Department for the use of the Public Health Service, 
and certain other surplus property_to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and for other purposes, reported the same with an 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 593), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FORDNBEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12193) providing for the re- 
lief of populations in Europe and in countries contiguous 
thereto suffering for the want of food, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 594), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5481) granting a pension to Scott Engle; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 7271) granting an increase of pension to John 
Kennedy; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9505) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
H. Cowan; Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11163) granting a pension to James Hanna; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12187) authorizing the Pitt 
River and the Apwaraki Tribes or Bands of Indians of Califor- 
nia to submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 12188) for the establishment 
and maintenance of a forest experiment station in the White 
Mountain National Forest in the State of New Hampshire; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 
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By Mr. CONNALLY:.A bill (H. R. 12189) to repeal tariff 
duties on printing paper, wood pulp, and rag pulp; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12190) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War, under rules and regulations prescribed by him, to 
pay cash rewards for suggestions and inventions which result 
in improvement or economy in the production of munitions or 
military material; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12191) to amend section 4888 of the Re- 
vised Statutes ef the United States, as amended by act of 
March 8, 1915 (38 Stat. L., 958), so as to require that applica- 
tions and patents issued for inventions by inyentors in Gov- 
ernment service shall show the facts of such service; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12192) to amend the paragraph of the 
sundry civil appropriation act approved March 3, 1883, relative 
to patents, beginning with the words“ The Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Commissioner of Patents,“ on page 625 of the 
Twenty-second Statutes at Large, by substituting a new para- 
graph in lieu thereof, so as to authorize the grant of patents, 
without payment of fee, for any invention or diseovery useful 
in or for carrying on the functions and activities of the Gov- 
ernment, when the application therefor contains the statement 
that such invention or discovery nray be made and used by and 
for the Government without royalty; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (II. R. 12193) providing for the 
relief of populations in Europe and in countries contiguous 
thereto suffering for the want of food; to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12194) pro- 
viding for a preliminary survey of Cowlitz River, Wash., with 
a view to the control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control, 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Kansas, requesting the Congress of the United States to take 
such action in the reorganization of the military forces of the 
country which shall give to the National Guard the fullest 
measure of support; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Kansas, 
requesting the Congress of the United States to pass the bill 
already introduced appropriating funds to aid the several States 
in the construction of roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Kansas, 
urging the Congress of the United States to revise the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Kansas, urging Congress to revise the immigration 
and naturalization laws of the United States; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Kansas, 
requesting the Congress of the United States to pass the bill 
already introduced appfopriating funds to aid the several States 
in the construction of roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Kansas, 
requesting the Congress of the United States to take such action 
in the reorganization of the military forces which shall give to 
the National Guard the fullest measure of support; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 12195) granting a pension to 
Edward S. Patton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12196) granting a pension to Vance K. 
Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12197) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth F. McCasland ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12198) granting a 
pension to Columbus O. Perkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 12199) for the relief of Louis 
A. Cornthwaite ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12200) for the relief of Frederick Hasiedel > 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12201) for the 
relief of Elizabeth F. Sullivan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 12202) granting a pension 
to Francis H. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12203) grant- 
ing an inerease of pension to Alonzo D. Prosser; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, i 
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By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R, 12204) for 
the relief of William E. Lucas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 12205) granting a pension to 
Alfred J. Hester ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12206) granting a pension 
to Mary R. Berridge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12207) grant- 
ing a pension to William T. Claiborne; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12208) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1242. By Mr. FREEMAN: Petition of citizens of New Lon- 
don, Conn., relative to House bill 262; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1243. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Clinton 
(II.) Commercial Club, relative to certain legislation; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1244. By Mr. IRELAND: Petition of sundry city officials of 
Peoria, ILL, opposing the credit of $150,000,000 to Europe by the 
United States Grain Corporation and favoring legislation by 
Congress that will give relief and protection to our own citizens 
of this country; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Co: 


mmerce. 

1245. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of the George Washington 
Branch of the Friends of Irish Freedom, relative to certain leg- 
islation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1246. Also, petition of the Lions Club of Holdenville, Hughes 
County, Okla., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1247. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of the Federal Em- 
ployees Union of Buffalo, N. Y., relative to certain legislatioh ; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. j 

1248. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition of citizens of 
Pike County, Ill., relative to certain legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1249. Also, petition of the Kirby-Watkins Post, No. 198, 
American Legion, of Petersburg, III., indorsing House bill 5545; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

1250. Also, petition of the Jacksonville (III.) post-office force, 
indorsing House bill 7012; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

1251. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Best Gas Traction Co., 
of Oakland, Calif., relative to certain legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1252. Also, petition of the Richard L. Townsend Post, No. 
84, of Auburn, Calif., relative to certain legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on ae Judiciary. 

1253. Also, petition of the representative meeting of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

1254. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City, relative to the custom service; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1255. Also, petition of M. Clark & Sons, of San Francisco, 
Calif., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1256. Also, petition of J. F. Early, of San Francisco, Calif., 
relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1257, By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Mr. Frederick W. Trow, 
relative to certain legislation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1258. Also, petition of Rigney & Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., rela- 
tive to certain legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1259. Also, petition of L. W. Trow, of New York, relative to 
certain legislation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1260. Also, petition of Dr. Samuel G. Tracy, of New York City, 
relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

1261. Also, petition of Hildreth & Co., engineers, of New York 
City, relative to certain testimony in the committees; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1262. By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association in convention assembled, relative to cer- 
tain legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1263. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petitions of the Commercial Club 
of Jamestown, N. Dak., and the North Dakota Retail Merchants’ 
Association, opposing the repeal of the zone postal system; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


1264. By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Philadelphia, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1265. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of Washington Camp, No. 
331, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Glenside, Pa., protest- 
ing against the United States of America recognizing the 
so-called Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1266. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pottstown, Pa., op- 
posing the passage of the Sterling bill (S. 3317) and the Graham 
bill (H. R. 11430); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monnay, February 2, 1920. : 


Rey. John Paul Tyler, of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Command Thy benediction upon us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
God of our fathers, Lord of all the earth, as we enter upon the 
activities of this new day and this week. Grant us grace to 
look to Thee for wisdom and guidance, that with unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of Thy righteousness in the earth we may give 
ourselves to the tasks before us. 

We beseech Thy blessing upon our Nation, upon our world. 
We pray for the President of our United States, that if it be 
Thy gracious will he may soon be restored to perfect strength 
and health again. For every home represented here, for the 
loved ones wherever they may be, we pray Thy blessing, O Lord. 
So lead us and guide us, and keep us true and faithful unto 
Thee, that at last when we come into Thy presence we may hear 
Thy voice saying, “ Well Nz And this we ask for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen, 


On request of Mr. Lovce and by unanimous consent the read- 
ing of the Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS (S. DOC, NO. 197). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Beard of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
submitting supplemental estimates of appropriations in the sum 
of $538,905 required by the. District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year 1920, and prior years, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE (s. DOC. NO. 198). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior submitting supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation in the sum of $3,000 required by the Na- 
tional Park Service for the protection of a bridge in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
ee to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

_ DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (s. DOC. NO. 199). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture submitting a supplemental 
estimate in the sum of $125,000 required by the Department of 
Agriculture for printing and binding for the fiscal year 1920, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE (S. DOC. NO. 196). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $1,000,000 re- 
quired by the Customs Service for enforcing the provisions of 
law governing the importation and exportation of intoxicating 
liquors for the remainder of the fiscal year 1920, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ELECTRIC CO. (S. DOC. NO. 206). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington Railway & Electrie Co. for the year 
ended December 31, 1919, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 
WASHINGTON INTERURBAN RAILROAD CO. (S. DOC. NO. 204). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington Interurban Railroad Co. for the year 
ended December 31, 1919, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


1920. 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER co. (S. DOC. NO. 203). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for the year ended 
December $1, 1919, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGETOWN GAS LIGHT CO, (S. DOC. NO. 205). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Georgetown Gas Light Co. for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


GEORGETOWN & TENNALLYTOWN RAILWAY CO. (S. DOC. NO. 202). 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Georgetown & Tennallytown Railway Co. for the 
year ended December 31, 1919, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


CITY & SUBURBAN RAILWAY co. (S. DOC. NO. 207.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the City & Suburban Railway Co. of Washington for 
the year ended December 31, 1919, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

CAPITAL TRACTION CO. (S. DOC. NO, 201). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Capital Traction Co. for the year ended December 
81, 1919, which was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Monday next, February 9, one week from to-day, I shall ask 
unanimous consent to suspend Rule XIII with a view of taking 
up the treaty with reservations. I trust unanimous consent 
will certainly be given, but in case it should not I give the 
necessary notice for suspending Rule XIII. 

Mr. POMERENEH. I did not hear the date the Senator named. 

Mr. LODGE. Monday, February 9—one week from to-day. 

Mr. ASHURST. Why postpone it so long? Why not to- 
morrow or the next day? 

Mr. LODGE. I did not do it without consideration. Many 
Senators are absent. I want to give them time to return, and 
so notice will be given. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the notice be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Mr. Lopez. I here 
y, Feb 
II, in order tha 


peace with Germany, in 


the Senate may be given an oppo: 
the resolution of ratification of the treaty of g 
cluding the covenant of a League of Nations, and the subsequent action 
taken to prevent a reconsideration of such vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, as I did not hear clearly, what he said. Is this simply 
a notice to suspend the rule? 

Mr. LODGE. I said I should ask unanimous consent to suspend 
the rule with a view of bringing the treaty and reservations 
before the Senate, but if the request for unanimous consent was 
refused, as I sincerely hoped it would not be, I would then move 
to suspend the rule; and I gave the notice for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Recorp the letter of 
Lord Grey, which appeared in the papers yesterday. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sunday, Feb. 1, 1920.] 


Lonp Grex DEFENDS AunnicAx RESERVATIONS; No OBJECTIONS TO IN- 
CREASING UNITED STATES VOTE IN Leacue—‘‘ Our OBJECT is TO 
MAINTAIN STATES OF BRITISH DOMAINS,” NOT ro OUTVOTE AMERICA, 
He Wrires—Says Senate Has REASON AND RIGHT TO PREVENT 
COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTING COUNTRY TO ACTION OPPOSED 
ny CONGRESS— PRAISES AMERICAN PROPLE'S SPIRIT. 


Lonpon, January 31. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon, the British ambassador to Washing- 
ton, now in England, has written the following letter to the 
London Times: 

“Nothing, it seems to me, is more desirable in international 
politics than a good understanding between the democracy of 
the United States on one hand and democratic Great Britain 
and her self-governing dominions, and I hope we may add Ire- 
land, on the other. Nothing would be more disastrous than 
misunderstanding and estrangement, 

“There are some aspects of the position in the United States 
with regard to the League of Nations which are not wholly 
understood in Britain. I am in hope that as a result of my 
recent stay in Washington I may be able to make the position 
better understood. I venture to offer the following observations. 
They represent only my own personal opinion; nothing more. 
They are given simply as those of a private individual. 
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N AMERICANS REGRET IMPASSE. 

“Tn Great Britain and the allied countries there is naturally 
impatience and disappointment at the delay of the United States 
in ratifying the peace treaty and the covenant of the League of 
Nations. It is perhaps not generally recognized here that there 
Is also great impatience and disappointment in the United 
States. Nowhere is the impasse caused by the deadlock between 
the President and the Senate more keenly regretted than in the 
United States, where there is a strong, even urgent, desire on 
the part of public opinion to see that a way out of that impasse 
be found which will be both honorable to America and helpful 
to the world. 

“Tt will be well to understand the real difficulties with which 
the people of the United States have been confronted. In the 
clear light of right understanding, what seemed to be disagree- 
able features of the situation will assume a more favorable 
and intelligible aspect. Let us first get rid of one misunder- 
standing. No charge of bad faith or of repudiating signatures 
can be brought against the action of the United States. 

POLITICS NOT SOLE DIFFICULTY. 

“The Senate, by the American Constitution, is an independent 
body, an independent element in the treaty-making power. Its 
refusal to ratify the treaty can not expose either itself or the 
country to a charge of bad faith or of repudiation; nor is it fair 
to represent the United States as holding up the treaty solely 
from motives of party polities, thereby sacrificing the interests 
of other nations for this petty consideration. 

„It is true that there are party politics and personal animosi- 
ties in the United States. An American who saw much of Eng- 
land between 1880 and 1890 said that the present condition of 
polities in the United States reminded him of what he had ob- 
served in London when Gladstone had first advocated home rule 
for Ireland. Party politics and the personal animosities aris- 
ing out of them operate in every democratic country. They 
are factors varying from time to time in degree, but always 
more or less active, and they operate upon every public question 
which fs at all controversial. They are, however, not the sole 
or even the prime cause of the difficulty in the United States 
about the League of Nations. = 

REASONS FOR RESERVATIONS. 

“Nor is it true to say that the United States is moved solely 
by self-interest to a disregard of higher ideals. In the United 
States, as in other countries, there are cross currents and back- 
waters in national life and motives. It would be well, there- 
fore, for reasons both of truth and expediency, to concentrate 
on the real underlying causes of the Senate’s reservations in 
ratifying the covenant of the League of Nations. 

“There is in the United States a conservative feeling for tra- 
ditional policy, and one of those traditions, consecrated by the 
advice of Washington, is to abstain from foreign, and particu- 
larly from European, entanglements. Even for nations which 
have been used to European alliances, the League of Nations is 
felt to be something of a new departure. This is still more true 
for the United States, which has hitherto held aloof from all 
outside alliances. The League of Nations is not merely a plunge 
into the unknown, but a plunge into something which its his- 
torical advice and traditions have hitherto positively disap- 
proved. Hence this desire for some qualification and reserva- 

n. 
to GRAVE CLASH POSSIBLE. 

“The American Constitution not only makes possible but 
under certain conditions renders inevitable a conflict between 
the Executive and the Legislature. It would be possible, if the 
covenant of the League of Nations stands, for a President in 
some future years to commit the United States, through its 
American representative on the council of the League of Na- 
tions, to a policy which the Legislature at that time might dis- 
approve. 

“That contingency is one which can not arise in Great 
Britain, where the Government is daily responsible to the repre- 
sentative authority of the House of Commons, and where, in 
case of conflict between the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment, the latter must either immediately give way or public 
opinion must decide between them and assert itself by an imme- 
diate general election. But in the United States it is otherwise. 
The contingency is within the region of practical politics. They 
have reason and, if they so desire, the right to provide 
against it. 

LEAGUE NEEDS AMERICA, 

„What, then, may be fairly expected from the United States 
in this great crisis of world policy? For erisis indeed itis. If 
the participation of the United States was enormously helpful 
in securing victory in the critical months of 1918, its help will 
be even more essential to secure stability in peace. Without the 
United States present the League of Nations may become little 


aD, 


better than a league of allies for armed self-defense against 
a revival of Prussian militarism or against the military sequel 
to bolshevism in Russia. Bolshevism is despotism, and despot- 
isms have a tendency to become militarism, as the great French 
Revolution proved. 

“The great object of the League of Nations is to prevent 
future war and to discourage from the beginning the growth of 
aggressive armaments which would lead to war. Without the 
United States it will have neither the overwhelming physical 
nor moral force behind it that it should have, or if it has physical 
force it will not have the same degree of moral force, for it will 
be predominantly a European and not a world organization, and 
it will be tainted with all the interracial jealousies of Europe. 


DEFENDS AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


“ With the United States in the League of Nations war may be 
prevented and armaments discouraged, and it will not be in the 
power of the fretful rations of the world to disturb the general 
peace. With America outside the League of Nations the old 
order of things will be revived, old consequences will recur, 
there will again be some great catastrophe of war in which it 
will find itself compelled to intervene for the same reason and 
at no less or even greater cost than in 1917. 

“It would be a mistake to suppose that the American people 
are prepared or wish to withdraw their influence ir. world affairs. 
Americans differ among themselves as to whether they could or 
ought to have entered the war sooner than they did. It is 
neither necessary nor profitable for foreigners to discuss this 
point now. What is common to all Americans and to all for- 
eigners who know the facts is the unselfish, wholehearted spirit 
in which the American Nation acted when it came into the war. 

NOT PLAYING SMALL PART. 


The immediate adoption of compulsory military service, and, 
eyen more, the rationing of food and fuel in these millions and 
millions of households over such a vast area—not by compulsion, 
but by purely voluntary action in response to an appeal which 
had no compulsion behind it—is a remarkable and even astonish- 
ing example of national spirit and idealism. That spirit is still 
there. It is as much a part of the nature and possibilities of 
the American people as any other characteristic. 

„It would be a great mistake to suppose that because the 
citizens of the United States wish to limit their obligations they 
therefore propose to themselves to play a small part in the 
League of Nations. If they enter the league as a willing part- 
ner with limited obligations it may well be that American opin- 

ion and American action inside the league will be more fruitful 
than if they entered as a reluctant partner who felt that her 
hand had been forced. It is in this spirit, in this hope, and in 
this expectation that I think we should approach and are justified 
in approaching the consideration of American reservations. 
Difficulties and dangers which Americans foresee in it will prob- 
ably never arise or be felt by them when they are once in the 
league; in the same way, the weakening and injury to the league 
which some of its best friends apprehend from American reser- 
yations would not be felt in practice. 

SHOULD ACCEPT CONDITIONS, 


“If the outcome of the long controversy in the Senate will be 
to offer cooperation in the League of Nations, it would be the 
greatest mistake to refuse that cooperation because of the con- 
ditions attached to it; and when that cooperation is accepted, 
let it not be accepted in a spirit of pessimism. The most vital 
considerations are that the representatives should be appointed 
to the council of the League of Nations by all nations that are 
members of the council; that the representatives should be men 
who are inspired by the ideals for which we entered the war, 
and that the representatives should be instructed and supported 
in that same spirit of equity and freedom by the Governments 
and the public opinion of the countries who are now partners 
in peace. If that be the spirit of the council of the League of 
Nations, fear that the representatives of the United States in 
that council will not take part in realizing the hopes of the 
league are unfounded. 

“There is one particular reservation which must give rise to 
some difficulty in Great Britain and her self-governing domin- 
ions. It is that which has reference to the six British votes in 
the assembly of the League of Nations, 


VOTES OF BRITISH DOMINIONS. 


“ The self-governing dominions are full members of the league. 
They will admit, and Great Britain can admit, no qualification 
whatever of that right. Whatever the self-governing dominions 
may be in theory and in the letter of the constitution, they 
have in effect ceased to be colonies in the old sense of the word. 
They are free communities, independent as regards all their own 
affairs, and partners in those which concern the empire at large. 
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“To any provision which makes it clear that none of those 
British votes can be used in a dispute likely to lead to a rup- 
ture in which any part of the British Empire is involved no 
exception can be taken. That is the only reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the covenant as it now stands. If any part of the British 
Empire is involved in a dispute with the United States, the lat- 
ter will be unable to yote, and all parts of the British Empire, 
precisely because they are partners, will be parties to that dis- 
pute and equally unable to vote. But as regards their right to 
vote where they are not parties to the dispute, there can be 
no qualification, and there is a very general admission that the 
votes of the self-governing dominions would in most cases be 
found on the same side as that of the United States. 

“It must not be supposed that in the United States there is 
any tendency to grudge the fact that Canada and the other self- 
governing dominions of the British Empire have votes, but any 
person with the smallest understanding of public audiences 
must realize the feeling created by the statement that the United 
States, with several million more English-speaking citizens than 
there are in the whole of the British Empire, should have only 
one vote, while the British Empire has six votes. 

It may be sufficient to observe that the reservation of 
America does not in any way challenge the right of the self- 
governing dominions to exercise their votes, nor does it state 
that the United States will necessarily reject a decision in 
which those yotes have been cast. It is therefore possible—I 
think it is even more than probable—that in practice no dis- 
pute will ever arise. Our object is to maintain the status of 
the self-governing dominions, not to secure a greater British 
than American vote, and we have no objection in principle to 
an increase of the American vote. 

“ GREY oF Fatopon.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, I also ask to have printed in the 
Recor the views of James Bainville, the well-known French 
authority on foreign affairs, on the subject of the reservations 
passed by the United States Senate to the peace treaty and the 
League of Nations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN SENATR’S ACTION Discussep—France, Says Mr. BAINVILLE, 
FEELS THAT UNITED STATES’ DESIRE FOR INDEPENDENCE Is REASON 
FOR RESERVATIONS BEING PASSED. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 


The views'of James Bainville, the well-known French author- 
ity on foreign affairs, were recently obtained by a representative 
of the Christian Science Monitor on the subject of the reserva- 
tions which had been passed by the United States Senate to the 
peace treaty and the League of Nations. 

“ I believe there must be a certain amount of curiosity in the 
United States,” Mr. Bainville declared, to know how the reser- 
vations on the peace treaty voted by the American Senate are 
considered in France. It goes without saying that the French 
Government is naturally rather embarrassed. It had expected 
or it had made others expect that the treaty would be ratified as 
it stood. It could not have acted otherwise out of courtesy to 
President Wilson and as a matter of polity. Had our Govern- 
ment expressed a doubt as to its ratification without reserva- 
tions, it would have tended to have encouraged the opposition 
in the Senate, which was impossible to do. without appearing to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the United States, 

SITUATION UNDERSTOOD IN FRANCE. 


“As for the attitude of the public, that is quite a different 
affair. The French people have been rather slow in understand- 
ing what was happening at Washingtons To-day it understands 
the situation, and the general sentiment may be expressed, Well, 
those people are right.’ 

An old proverb says ‘A man's house is his castle.“ This ex- 
presses the love of independence which exists so strongly in the 
hearts of all Frenchmen that they respect it in others. When 
President Wilson arrived in Paris last year and was received 
at the French Chamber of Deputies, he made a speech in which 
he said that the society of nations would exact of each of its 
adherents a sacrifice of part of its independence, These words 
caused a certain amount of surprise and displeasure here. The 
French had not given then much thought to the conditions of the 
league. Accustomed to alliances, the league appeared to them 
as a sort of alliance more extended than those already existing, 
But in an alliance one only contracts limited engagements to 
which it is necessary to remain faithful, otherwise each one is 
quite free to do as he likes, 

COVENANT EXAMINED. 

Those persons who had been struck by the words of President 
Wilson then proceeded to examine the coyenant, and they dis- 
covered that it went very far, indeed. Article 10, in particular, 
made us reflect. The obligation of defending against all aggres- 
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sors the frontiers and liberty of other nations, even though they 


were in Jugo-Slavia or Afghanistan, was a prospect which far 
from enchanted many Frenchmen. Obliged, in order to guard 
the Rhine, to continue conscription and a standing army, we 
asked ourselves whether we would not be exposed, being the first 
one ready, to be the first to leave and to play, in some part, the 
role of soldiers of the League of Nations.“ 

“Therefore it appeared to us as most natural that the Ameri- 
ean Senate should pass reservations to article 10 along with 
other reservations. ‘A man's house is his castle.“ Whoever sub- 
scribes to unlimited or ambiguous engagements is no longer 
master at home. This is as true of the United States as of 
France. We have no right to interfere in the discussions which 
have broken out in the United States. But should you definitely 
adopt those reservations, France will see no objection to it. 
Independence is a word which the Americans are not alone in 
loving. And we understand that the Senate at Washington de- 
fended the rule of independence on our account as well as on 
that of the United States. 

FRUITS OF VICTORY, 

“ But this point being accepted and the ground cleared, much 
still remains to be done. One must retain the fruits of the 
‘victory gained in common and insure the execution by Ger- 
many of the treaty she has signed. No one ignores the fact that 
she has signed it with the firm intention of avoiding her obliga- 
tions and the consequences of her defeat, if she possibly can. 
The diplomatic incidents in the month of December are there to 
prove to us that the German people has neither reformed nor 
repented. 

“An Italian thinker, familiar with history, who is accustomed 
to consider things with a clear perspective—Gueglielmo Ferrero— 
wrote recently that Germany would only respect her given word 
on condition that she remained as weak as she was on November 
11, 1918, when she had been obliged to lay down her arms, and 
that the Allies remained as united as they had been during the 
war. If these two conditions, which are in reality but one, are 
not fulfilled, Germany will strive to put everything into the 
melting pot again, and all the sacrifices made by the Anglo- 
Saxons and Latins will run the risk of being rendered absolutely 

seless. 

* om NECESSITY OF WATCHING GERMANY. 

“Here are, therefore, the two elements of the political situa- 
‘fon: On the one hand, a very violent repulsion expressed by the 
reservations of the Senate to contract unlimited and undefined 
engagements, and, on the other hand, the necessity of watching 
Germany, of discouraging any idea of resistance, and of pre- 
venting the return of anything that might resemble even dimly 
her criminal aggression of 1914. 

“This double reason leads one to conceive of a practical com- 
bination which would conciliate both the sentiments and tradi- 
tions of the associated nations with their interests. ‘These pro- 
fouudly human and natural sentiments and traditions render 
impossible, or at least superficial and fallacious, all vast and 
ill-defined engagements, such as those implied by article 10. On 
the contrary, the interest of all the entente powers calls for en- 
gagements .as limited as they are precise, in order to render 
their common victory us strong as possible. 

In order that the peace of Europe and of the world should 
be maintained, it is necessary and essential that Germany 
should be made powerless to disturb it. Experience has taught 
us that everything absurd or disagreeable that happens in the 
Balkans never becontes disastrous or turns into a universal 
conflagration unless Germany interferes with it, unless she feels 
herself sufliciently strong, sufficiently able to meddle in it suc- 
cessfully. 

OBLIGATIONS TOO HEAVY. 

“Tt is therefore not necessary to provide that the associated 
powers in the League of Nations should in all cases assume the 
obligation of interfering in all quarrels and complications in any 
part of the world. This obligation is far too heavy, and were 
it expressed upon paper and duly sealed by the great powers, 
it would remain a dead letter. 

“But is it necessary to render this obligation superfluous 
whilst obtaining the desired result, viz: The tranquillity of.hu- 
manity, by limiting the power of that great defaulter, Ger- 
many? ; 

“To this end we wish and desire a sort of European league, 
the foundations of which have perhaps been laid in London by 
Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd-George. This league would 
group all the occidental powers needed to guarantee the full 
execution of the treaty by the German Government and people. 
This engagement, essentially defined and limited, would be 
conformable to the spirit of the reservations passed by the 
American Senate. It would not entail any nation alienating in- 
dependence or finding itself forced against its will into vague, 


far-away complications. This is why the United States could 
join such a league of guaranty without offending any of the 
political concepts which are honored in the land of George 
Washington.” 

SALE AND TRANSPORTATION OF WHEAT, 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have-a great many petitions 
and telegrams from people in my State with reference to a very 
important matter which concerns not only the people of North 
Dakota but of the entire Northwest. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed to explain it for not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from North Dakota will proceed. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, on the 4th day of March, 1919, 
an amendment to the food law was enacted which will expire by 
limitation on the Ist day of June, 1920, if not sooner repealed. 
It is a law which provided for a sum of $1,000,000,000 for the 
Government of the United States to purchase wheat. It was be- 
lieved by a great many people that the guaranteed price of 
wheat should be maintained, and a great many people feared 
that the price would go below the price which the Government had 
fixed for the year 1919. This, of course, proved not to be true. 

It is a fact that there is a short crop of wheat throughout the 
entire world with the exception of the United States. Here we 
produce about 918,000,000 bushels, which gives us a surplus for 
exportation of a little more than 300,000,000 bushels. 

The law was passed, the appropriation was made, but up to 
October of last year only 77,000,000 bushels had been purchased 
by the grain director, Mr. Barnes, which shows conclusively that 
the grain was being purchased by individuals.or by corporations ; 
that there was absolutely no need of this fund; that there was 
absolutely no need to appoint the grain director, because if the 
law of supply and demand had been permitted to operate, the 
price of wheat would have been much higher than it was up to 
the time when these hearings were held. 

Mr. President, I do not wish unduly to criticize Mr. Barnes, 
He is a public official, and he has undoubtedly felt that it was 
his duty to keep down the price of wheat, because wheat is an 
article of food which nearly everyone must have. 

Let me say at the outset, Mr. President, that if the farmers 
of the United States would give the wheat to the miller for 
nothing, if the farmers would haul their grain to the mill and not 
charge a single penny per bushel, there could not be a difference 
of more than 2 cents on a pound loaf of bread, based upon exist- 
ing prices. I am making this statement in order to inform the 
public that it is not the price of the unmanufactured wheat which 
is the cause of the high price of bread. 

I wish to read one telegram—although I have a great many 
of them, and I assume that my colleague has received a great 
many also—addressed to me— 

BROCKET, N. DAK., February 1, 1920. 


Please use all influence you have with Railroad Administration, and 
see if they will not furn: cars for grain loading. Elevator is full-of 


grain, a We can not get cars. Z 
Equrry ELEVATOR & TRADING Co., 
By A. J. ANDERSON, Agent, 
In this connection I wish to read a bulletin sent out by the 


grain corporations: 
OFFICE OF THE -GRAIN BULLETIN, 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 28, 1920. 


General letter, No. 8, 


in the Northwest demands the attention of the 
individual The large quantities of high-priced wheat at coun- 
try points, the d. markets, and the short time left of Govern- 
‘ment control all tend to heavy financial loss to individual owners. 

Every effort has been put forth to get cars into the Northwest with- 
out result. The 74 source of relief now is our Senator and 
Representative at Washington, impressing on them this need ef cars to 
porat further loss to you, and asking them to take it up with the 

Iroad Administration immediately. 
Yours, very truly, THE GRAIN BULLETIN. 

Mr, President, it is evident that there is a propaganda going 
on for the purpose of getting whatever grain may be left, at a 
much-reduced price, and it will be absolutely of no benefit to the 
consumers of bread because the price of flour will be based upon 
the high price paid for wheat. 

I have here a map [exhibiting] which was prepared by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to which I wish to call the attention of 
Senators. I do not know that it is large enough for Senators 
to see it from their seats, but it shows that on the ist day of 
November, or about the time when Mr. Barnes announced the 
embargo was to be withdrawn, wheat was worth $2.90 a bushel. 

It shows that on ‘the 15th day of November, when the embargo 
was withdrawn, wheat was $3 a bushel, and on the 15th of 
December it had advanced to $3.40 a bushel, and later on to 
$3.55 a bushel, showing that the embargo did affect the price of 
wheat. As Mr. Barnes stated before our committee, it was his 
purpose to keep it down. As I said, I ami not criticizing him for 
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it, because he was following the instructions of the President of 
the United States to keep down the price of wheat if possible; 
but I do object to a propaganda being conducted by officials of 
the Government and by the grain speculators to make combina- 
tions which will make it possible for the gamblers in grain to 
move all this grain or to ask that the grain shall be moved. Let 
me tell you that millions of bushels of this grain has been sold 
that can not be delivered on account of the shortage of cars. 

What I desire to call to the attention of the Senate and of 
the country is that it is not true that wheat will decline after 
May 31. It is not true that wheat will decline on June 1 when 
the law expires by limitation. I am proving by this chart 
that the statement which I made to Mr. Barnes, who represents 
the Government, that wheat would advance when the embargo 
was removed was true. The map to which I have called your 
attention was prepared by the Department of Agriculture and 
not by myself. 

The grain director has, according to his own admission, done 
everything in his power to keep down the price of wheat. 

I have letters here on my desk charging that the same com- 
bination is going on with their manipulations; that cars are not 
furnished to the farmers of the country because it is desired 
that this wheat shall all flow to the big milling centers before 
June 1. They are trying to make the people believe that just 
us soon as the existing law expires wheat is bound to go down! 
I dissent from that statement. We know that all of Europe 
needs grain; that it needs more than we can supply. 

Mr. President, my purpose is in the near future to introduce 
a bill to repeal this law. Let us get through with Government 
interference; let us do away with Mr. Barnes and let him go 
back to his own business. I received the other day from the 
Senator from Texas—I see him in his seat now—a letter calling 
attention to the fact that the grain business of Texas was being 
interfered with now by the Food Administration. That is a 
function which does not belong to the Food Administration 
any longer, and I thought we were about through with that; 
but they are still interfering. In connection with the propa- 
ganda carried on now to elect Mr. Hoover President of the 
United States, there is a movement for the purpose, I assume, 
of showing the women of the country what great efforts Mr. 
Hoover is making to cheapen the cost of bread. * 

Mr. President, let me tell you what will happen and let me 
tell you what has already happened. The reduction in the 
acreage sown to grain last fall was 40 per cent. What will 
happen to the spring-wheat crop under existing conditions? We 
are discouraging the wheat farmers from producing. We all 
know how difficult it is for them to get labor. Labor is costing 
them three or four times as much as it did before the war, and 
yet we are deliberately using a great Government agency to 
hamper and hamstring the grain industry of the country. 

For one, Mr. President, I resent it. Let me say to you that 
in 1919 Mr. Barnes admitted before the committee of which I 
am chairman that he made for the United States more than 
$27,000,000 out of the grain business from the grain which he 
sold to the neutral ¢ountries of Europe, not a penny of profit 
being charged to our allies. I asked him whether they had 
charged the Allies any profit, and he said that was unthinkable. 

Let me say to you—and I am talking now to the country as 
well as to the Senate—the wheat farmers of the United States 
have lost more than $2,000,000,000 because of governmental in- 
terference with wheat, I*am having prepared, and some day 
this week I shall introduce, a bill to repeal this entire law. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, before my colleague takes 
his seat I desire to ask him if the trouble has not been rather 
in the administration of the law than in the law itself? The 
law itself provided that the $1,000,000,000 should be expended 
only in case, as a result of peace, the price of wheat should 
fall below $2.26 a bushel, or whatever price was agreed upon, 
leaving entirely to the law of supply and demand the receipt 
of any greater price; but, on the contrary, is it not true that 
the machinery of the Government, instead of being used to pre- 
vent the price from falling below that fixed by Congress, was 
used te prevent the price going any higher than the minimum 
price; and that, instead of giving us the benefit of the law of 
supply and demand, the whole billion dollars and all the efforts 
and all the machinery of the Government have been directed 
to hold the price down through a license system that would 
forbid any person dealing in grain if he paid the higher price 
fixed by the law of supply and demand? 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree entirely with my colleague. I under- 
stand the law to be exactly as he has explained it. Let me 
say, however, in further reply to my colleague, that when 
Hoover appeared before the Agricultural Committee some of 
the members of our committee argued that we ought to fix a 
maximum price for grain, for wheat might go too high; but 
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Mr. Hoover made a most bitter protest against that. He suid 
he desired a minimum price fixed; he did not desire a maximum 
price; but the facts are as my colleague has stated. The mini- 
mum price has been made the maximum price and an injustice 
has been done to the people of the country. Not only that, but 
there has been a betrayal of the confidence of the Members of 
the Senate, for we took Mr. Hoover’s word; we at no time sus- 
pected that he would go back on his word and make the mini- 
mum price the maximum price. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter addressed to me, re- 
lating to this subject, may be printed in the Recorp, together 
with the extract from the Market Record referred to therein. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Devits LAKE, N. DAK., January 30, 1920. 
Senator A. J. GRON NA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dan SENATOR: Am inclosing you a copy of the Market 
Record for January 29. Wish you would note the lines in 
italic. I can not get away from the idea that there is a con- 
spiracy by Government agencies to make us northwestern wheat 
farmers deliver our wheat at about the Government price. If 
they can hold it back till after June 1, it is a cinch that they 
will do it, too, as new crop prospects will then come into play. 
The embargo on rye shipments, according to this, is again into 
play. They let up till they unloaded what they had squeezed 
out of the farmers at $1.30 and they let the price come up to 
$1.85. But now the embargoes are again used and rye Prices 
have declined 20 cents. The farmers who had rye could not 
get it to market, as there were no cars available. You may 
think I am a good deal of a nuisance with this grain price 
business, but we have no one to go to but our Representatives 
in Washington, as there is where things are being run from 
under present arrangement. I wired you for the Farmers’ Grain 
Co. this evening on the car shortage and asked that you take 
the matter of car supply for the Northwest up with the Rail- 
road Administration. We also sent a copy to Senator McCua- 
BER. Thanking you for anything you may be able to do in the 
matter, I-am, 
Yours, truly, 
= * * * + * * 
{Extract from Daily Market Record, Minneapolis, Jan, 29, 1920. 


The decline in rye was mostly due to lack of foreign demand, 
resulting from the eastern embargoes on shipment to the sea- 
board, but there was also weakness shown as a result of sym- 
pathy with wheat. Minneapolis rye declined 73 cents during 
the week and advanced 9§ cents from last year’s price; Duluth 
declined 83 cents during the week and advanced 8g cents over 
last year; Chicago declined 9 cents, Omaha 7 cents, and Mil- 
waukee 9 cents from the week before, and gained 4 cents, 26 
cents, and 7 cents, respectively, from last year.” 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARREN. I present a joint memorial of the special 
session of the Fifteenth Legislature of the State of Wyoming, 
favoring further benefits and relief for permanently disabled 
veterans of the World War. I ask that the memorial be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tun ŠTATE or WYOMING, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY or STATE. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Wyoming, ss: 


[SEAL] E. CHAPLIN, 
Secretary of State. 

ss By H. M. SYMONS, 

Deputy. 

Enrolied joint memorial No. 1, senate, special Fifteenth Legislature of 

the State of Wyoming. 

Memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, requesting Congress to hasten the bureau of compensation 
and department of vocational training in assisting permanently dis- 
abled veterans of the late war. 

Whereas it has come to the knowledge and observation of the members 
of both houses of the Legislature of the State of Wyoming, both of 
which concur herein, that there are many veterans of the World 
War now resident in this State who have become totally and perma- 
nently disabled by reason of wounds or disease contracted while in 
the service of the United States; and 
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Whereas these veterans are now wholly dependent upon friends and 
relatives for support and maintenance and are receiving but a small 
proportion of the compensation and attention which is due them under 
the Federal law by reason of the dilatory procedure of the depart- 
ment of vocational training and the bureau of compensation and 
war-risk insurance; and 

Whereas it is the belief of both houses of this legislature that the 
needs and requirements of said disabled veterans should be given 
the most prompt attention by reason of their patriotic sacrifices in 
the defense of their country: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of Wyoming and_the House of 
Representatives concurring, That the Con of the United States 
be memorialized to authorize and direct immediate attention to the 
needs of the rmanently disabled veterans of the World War in 
Wyoming and bring about speedy and absolute relief to them through 
the bureau of compensation and war-risk insurance and the department 
of vocational training; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be sent to Hon, Francis E. 
Warren, Hon, Jonx D. KENDRICK, and Hon. Frank W. MONDELL, 
Representatives in Congress from the pints . 


Darxx, 
President of the Senate. 
E. J. SULLIVAN, 
Speaker of the House. 

Approved, 

Roperr D. Carry, 
Governor, 

JANvARY 28, 1920—9.25 p. m. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I present a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greeley, Colo., and ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution adopted at a special meeting of the board of directors of the 

Chamber of Commerce of Greeley, Colo., January 26, 1920. 

“ Whereas the progress and the safety of the world demand it; 
and 

“ Whereas in order that the vital interests of the United States 
and its nationals in Europe may be fully protected and the 
attention of our Government and our people may be concen- 
trated upon our domestic problems, it is essential that the 
peace treaty be ratified immediately: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greeley hereby urge the President and the Senate 
to take prompt action with respect to the treaty of peace with 
Germany, with such reservations as will fully safeguard 
every fundamental principle of the Government of the United 
States.” 

Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hill 
County, Mont., remonstrating against compulsory military train- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of N. P. Banks Post, No. 
170, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of California, of 
Glendale, Calif., praying for the passage of.the so-called Fuller 
pension bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

He also presented a petition of Piedmont Post, No. 177, Ameri- 
can Legion, of Piedmont, Calif., praying for the passage of the 
so-called Davey sedition bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. ELKINS presented a memorial of the Rotary Club of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and a memorial of the Rotary Club of 
Moundsville, W. Va., remonstrating against the so-called Kahn 
bill, transferring surplus war material from the War Depart- 
ment to other departments of the Government, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a memorial from the Board of 
Commissioners of State Institutions of the State of Florida, re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation providing for 
the organization of the United States Army subdivided into 
Regular Army, National Guard, and reserves. I move that the 
memorial be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8314) to provide for the 
training of officers of the Army in aeronautic engineering, and 
the issue of equipment and materials therefor, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 409) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following joint resolutions, reported them each without amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 128) relating to schools and 
libraries at Army posts (Rept. No. 410); and 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 222) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to dispose of surplus dental outfits (Rept. No. 411). 

Mr. OHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to 
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authorize the Secretary of War to grant revocable licenses for 
the removal of sand from the Fort Douglas Military Reservation 
for industrial purposes, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 412) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, ' 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3829) making an appropriation for the investigation 
of underground currents, particularly shallow underground 
waters, and artesian wells in eastern Colorado; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3830) for the relief of John H. Fesenmeyer, alias 
John Wills; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3831) for the purchase of a site and the erection 
of a post-office building at New Rockford, N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 3832) granting a pension to Knute Westerheim; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3833) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint John H. A. Day an officer of the United States 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNALD: ; 

A bill (S. 3834) granting an increase of pension to Ira 
W. Arnold (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3835) providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 8836) for the relief of the owners of the French 
Auxiliary Bark Quevilly; and 

A bill (S. 3837) for the relief of the estate of Catherine 
Locke, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 3838) granting an increase of pension to Mike A. 
Langeneck (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3839) granting a pension to Joseph Stevens; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3840) granting an increase of pension to Lilla May 
Pavy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3841) to provide for the segregation and proper 
care of the men of the United States Army and Navy afflicted 
with mental and nervous maladies; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. s 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 3842) granting a pension to Anna Mansfield Sher- 
man (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. t 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGH COMMISSION. 


Mr, FLETCHER. I introduce a bill to amend the act approved 
February 7, 1916, entitled “An act providing for the maintenance 
of the United States section of the International High Commis- 
sion.” 

The bill (S. 3828) to amend the act approved February 7, 1916, 
entitled “An act providing for the maintenance of the United 
States section of the International High Commission,” was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In this connection, as well as in connection 
with what has already been said, I wish to call attention just for 
a few minutes to the scope and purpose of this whole movement 
and organization. 

In the statement which I have submitted in connection with 
the amendments to the diplomatic and consular bill reference is 
made to the very admirable address delivered by Dr. John Bassett 
Moore, vice president of the central executive council of the 
International High Commission, at the recent conference here, 
I am not asking that that address be printed in the Rrecorp. IL 
expect later on, however, to ask that it be made a Senate docu- 
ment, because it contains some very valuable information, not 
only enlightening as to the work that is being done by this con- 
ference and by the International High Commission, but as show- 
ing the very great progress being made in creating better condi- 
tions and better understandings and closer relations with all our 
Latin American friends, I shall ask, as I say, a little later on 
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to have that address made a Senate document. For the present 
I refer to it in connection with the bill which I have just intro- 
duced and the amendments to the diplomatic and consular bill. 
I ask to have the bill referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That reference will be made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to refer to just a few points that 
Dr. Moore made on this occasion. In that address he mentions 


that— 

on March 12, 1915, while the Great War, 2 increasing in intensity, 
was drawing the world more and more into its yortex, the American 
Governments were, in the name of the President of the United States, 
invited to send delegates to a conference with the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington, with a view to establish “closer and more 
satisfactory financial relations between the American Republics.” To 
this end it was intimated that the conference would discuss not only 
problems of banking, but also problems of transportation and of com- 


merce. 

It thus came about that there assembled in Washington on Monday, 
May 24, 1915, under the chairmanship of the Hon. William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, the first Pan American financial conference. 

The subjects submitted to the conference embraced public finan 
the monetary situation, the existing banking system, the financing o 
public improvements and of private enterprises, the extension of inter- 
American markets, the merchant marine, and improved facilities of 
transportation. 


During this conference the subject of a program for future 
work was referred to a committee, and that committee reported 
back making-recommendations which were unanimously adopted, 
and this program was agreed on, embracing: 


1. The establishment of a gold standard of value. 

2. Bills of exchange, commercial paper, and bills of lading. 

3. Uniform (a) classification of merchandise, (b) customs regula- 
tions, (e consular certificates and invoices, (d) port charges. 

4. Uniform regulations for commercial travelers, 

5. Measures for the protection of trade-marks, patents, and copy- 

hts. 
rier The establishment of a uniform low rate of postage and of charges 
for money orders and parcels post between the American countries. 

7. The extension of the process of arbitration for the adjustment of 


commercial disputes. 

Vor the rai — of dealing with these subjects, and particularly for 
bringing about uniformity of laws concerning them, the committee rec- 
ommended the establishment of an International High Commission, to be 
composed of not more than nine members, resident in each country, to 

be appointed by its minister of finance. The aggregate members thus 
8 were to constitute the International High Commission, of 
which the members resident in each country were to form the national 
section for that country. 

* s 0 * > > 2 

The establishment of the International High Commission was a meas- 
ure of the greatest practical significance. In 1889 there met at Wash- 
ington the first of the assemblies known as the International American 
Conferences, of which four have so far taken place and of which the 
fifth, but for the outbreak of the war in 1914, would long since have 
been held. 

* * o * * N * > 
But the International American Conferences had one capital defect, 
They lacked a permanent organization to carry on their work; hence. 
although they formulated many excellent and far-reaching plans an 
concluded numerous treaties and conventions, yet after they adjourned 
there was no one to follow up their resolutions and endeavor to secure 
their. ratification and execution. 

The want of such a permanent was supplied by the creation of 
the International High Commission, the Unit tates section of which 
received legislative sanction by the act of Congress of February 7, 1916. 

In conformity with the resolutions of the first Pan American Financial 
Conference, the United States section in due time proceeded to Buenos 
Aires, where, in April, 1916, the International High Commission held its 
first general meeting under the presidency of the Hon. Francisco J. 
Oliver, Argentine minister of finance. All the national sections of the 
International High Commission were represented at this meeting, more 
than 70 of its members being in attendance. 7 could more clearly 
attest the general interest felt in the work or the versal appreciation 
of its practical importance. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure the Senator would like, as well as 
other Senators, to reach the calendar under Rule VIII this 
morning; and if it is going to take too much time for the Sena- 
tor to read this matter I shall be constrained to object, so that 
we can go on with the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want just a few minutes more to con- 
clude. It would be unfortunate to drop it where it is, because 


it will take only a few minutes. 

Dr. Moore further points out what was considered at Buenos 
Aires: 

At Buenos Aires the commission, besides dealing with the subjects 
designated by the first Pan American Financial Conference for special 
treatment, included in its deliberations the question of interna- 
tional agreements on uniform labor legislation; uniformity of regula- 
tions governing the classification and analysis of petroleum and other 
mineral fuels with reference to national development cies; the 
necessity of better transportation facilities between the erican Re- 
publics; banking facilities, the extension of credit, the financing of 
public and private en rises, and the stabilization of international ex- 
change; telegraphic facilities and rates, and the use of wireless teleg- 
raphy for commercial purposes; and uniformity of laws for the pro- 
tection of merchant creditors, 

At Buenos Aires the International High Commission also took an im- 

ortant step in the further development of an effective organization. 
Tuts was done by the creation of a common organ or agency, called the 
central executive council, consisting of a president, a vice president, 


a secretary general, and an assistant secretary eral; and as Wash- 
ington was unanimously designated as the headquarters of the Inter- 
national High Commission till its next — meeting, the chairman, 
the: central caeative EORI with chet 1 —— 7 
„ WwW e ns. of supervisin 
W e and cartzing on the commissions WFE eee an 
as been steadily a energetica. ressed. Valuable 
publications intended to elucidate and support the. Aico which the 
commission has in charge have been prepared, printed, and circulated, 
and appreciable progress has been made in securing the adoption of those 
measures. In these activities the central executive council has had the 
intelligent, hearty, and efficient cooperation of the several national 
sections, which have in many instances made admirable studies of the 
subjects under consideration, 
Substantial ameliorations of methods of customs administration have 
secured in various quarters. Regulations permitting sanitary 
ars eee hours, the 3 loading and e e 
rgoes, advance preparation of cargoes have been brough 
. 4 un the adopti 3 
‘ogress has been made w a on of a uniform statistical 
classification of merchandise, as recommended by the International High 
Commission at Buenos Aires. Six countries have already taken favor- 
able action, and two more are understood to be on the point of so doing. 
Every effort has been made to advance uniform legislation in regard 
to bills of exchange, checks, bills of lading, and warehouse receipts, and 
8 documentary material has been prepared and circulated on 
In dealing with the subject of bills of exchange the International 
High Commission, taking into consideration the legal conceptions gen- 
erally prevailing in the American countries other than the United States, 
and the opinions of their Tre jurists, decided to recommend to those 
countries the adoption of The Hague rules of 1912, with certain modi- 
fications. This decision has been 8 by the results. Already The 
Nicaragua, and 1 bie Aah ny fi fom 
o the same e ay 
been introduced in at least four other countries. We seem to 8 idly 


approaching the time when, so far as concerns bills of exchange, th 
will, in effect, be only two systems in use in the Western Hon! here, 
based, respectively, on The Hague rules of 1912 and the United States 


tiable instruments act of 1916. 
ne ve 5 been 3 fag the Ns eins Tg Ss and Vene- 
zuela to incorporate into their commerc he Hague rules 
1912 in regard to checks. si 

In the Congresses of Ar 
introduced similar to the United States bills of lading act. 

The commission has also been d to observe a growing interest in 
the adoption of uniform legislation on the subject of warehouse receipts, 
as well as on that of conditional sales. The Peruvian Congress has 
lately enacted a law on the former subject, substantially based on the 
uniferm warehouse receipts act in the United States, and a similar step 
has been under di on in Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

Among those measures one of the most important is that bra 
into operation the conventions no ees by the International American 
Conference at Buenos Aires in 1910 for the protection of patents and 
of trade-marks, By the latter convention the American Republics were 
divided into two groups, the southern and the northern. Of the southern 
group, Rio de Janeiro was designated as the official center, and of the 
northern, Habana; and at each of these ae there was to be estab- 


ntina and Nicara measures have been 


lished an international bureau for the tion of trade-marks, so as 
to secure their international protection the Americas. This treaty, 
so closely related to the interests of the countries concerned and not 
least to those of the United States, had lain dormant and unratified. 
The International High Commission took it up and brought about its 
ratification by the requisite number of Governments of the northern 
group, as a result of which the International Bureau of Habana is now 
open and in operation. It is hoped that a similar result may soon be 
attained in the southern group. Meanwhile it would seem to be worth 
while to consider whether, pending the establishment of the Rio bureau, 
an arrangement might not be made whereby the members of the southern 
up, which have ratified the convention, may gain the benefits of 
pclae apa registration by accepting the services of the bureau at 
abana, 
Another measure that has been . is the convention 
to facilitate the operations of commercial velers. In a number of 


the American countries local taxes, practically prohibitive in amount, 
on the 8 of such travelers, have for many years existed. The 
International High Commission, at its at Buenos Aires, adepted 


a resolution containing the bases of uniform regulations for commercial 
travelers and their samples. Taking this resolution as a starting point, 
the central executive council drafted an international convention, whic 
after examination and revision, was submitted by the Department o 
State to the American Governments, looking to the substitution for all 
local taxes of a single national fee. This convention, which was first 
signed and ratified by the United States and Uruguay, has since been 
signed and ratified by four countries, and has been signed by three 
more. It is understood that five others are ready to sign, while yet 
others are still considering it, some of them apparently with favor. 

Another measure erentially dealt with, because of its significance 
for the future as well as for the present, is the treaty for the establish- 
ment of an international 18 clearance fund. This treaty has a two- 
fold object. It is designed not only to assure the safety of deposited 
gold and to avoid the necessity of its shipment when di es in trans- 
portation exist, but also to facilitate and stabilize exchange through 
the adoption of an international unit of account. The plan was very 
carefully studied by the International High Commission at Buenos 
Aires; and subsequently, through the cooperation of the central execu- 
tive council with the Department of State at Washington, it was incor- 
porated in a draft of a treaty. This draft has so far been signed 
with the United States by 2 Guatemala, Panama. and Halti, but 
it has been approved in principle at least six other Republics, some 
of which are now actively considering its adoption. The — res 4 by its 
terms covers only the American nations; but it contains a principle, the 
discussion of which has lately attracted wide attention and which may 
prove to be of incalculable value to the world in the future. 


I think that is a very important matter. 


Nor should we overlook what has been aceomplished in extendin 
the practical acceptance of the principle of the arbitration of commer 

sputes. a 

That has been put into effect in Argentina and some other 
countries, and I will not detail the explanation of how it oper- 
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ates through chambers of commerce. This matter which Dr. 
Moore mentions I want to call attention to: 


So far as concerns the Treasury of the United 3 the entire cost 
of the commission since it began its work in 1915, including the visit 
of the United States section to Buenos Aires in 1916, represents an 
annual average hardly equal to the cost of two public dinners ; 
and when I speak of expenditures I include not only salaries but fur- 
niture and equipment, stationery and printing, the use of the telegraph 
and the gp geting and expert assistance in law and in languages. e 
smallness of the Lp oar mig which is out of all proportion to the 
work actually done, is to be ascribed not only to the voluntary services 
rendered by individuals and by public bodies but also and in the main 
to the devotion of the permanent working force and the exceedingly 
moderate compensation of those who receive any. 

Looking to the future, it may be affirmed that work such as that 
in which the International H Commission is engaged is of incal- 
culable importance. The American Republics cover a vast area, with 
an a gate pulation of almost 200,000,000. They represent all 
varieties of soil, of climate, and of resources. Not in any sordid sense. 
but in the senge of contribution to the comfort and convenience of all 
men, through Sharing the benefits of what the earth produces, it may 
be said that the future lies with the Western Hemisphere, and that its 
development has just begun, 


CROWN-LAND LEASES, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I introduce a joint resolution and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire it read? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes; I ask to have it read. . 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a commission to confer with the Dominion Government 
or the provincial governments of Quebec, Ontario, and New 
Brunswick relative to the claims of the American interests now 
holding leases of Crown lands acquired prior to the passage of 
restrictive orders in council of the said Provinces was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Whereas newsprint paper is a commodity of universal use and is indis- 
pensable in the educational process of modern civilization, and the 
paramount importance of a suficient production of newsprint to 
supply the needs of the press of the United States is a self-evident 
8 and 

Whereas practically the whole content of newsprint is composed of 
mechanical and chemical products of pulp wood, the supply of which 
in the eastern part of the United States is being sept y exhausted 
by the growing demand, and the price of which is being advanced to 


unprecedented levels; and 

Whereas the 1 of pulp wood, and its threatened total 
exhaustion in the United States has become a matter of such grave 
concern to the paper industry, the users, and the manufacturers of 
forest products, the Federal vernment, and the general public that 
the Forest Service, the lumber and pulp and paper associations, and 
the forestry authorities of the country are now formulating a broad 
and comprehensive national forest conservation and reforestation 
oe for early adoption; and 

Whereas prior to the year 1910 American pence producers purchased 
and acquired leases of Crown lands in Canada for the purpose, with 
the knowledge and consent of the respective governments of these 
woodland Provinces, of cutting the wood on said leased limits, and 
shipping it to their paper mills in the United States; and 

Whereas said leases by statutory provision conveyed to the lessees “ all 
rights of property" to the wood cut on said limits, and American 
interests, confident of their rights so conveyed to them, did invest 
large sums of money in building piers, dams, and booms in the rivers 
poing teron h their limits and in the erection of taking-out, wood- 
perpar g, an 75 . plants, and for many years, to wit, from about 
1890 to 1910, particu rly in the Province of Sere did cut the 
wood on said limits and ship it to their mills in the United States in 
large quantities, with full knowledge and consent of the provincial 
government, and in strict accordance with “all rights of property“ 
to them by statute conveyed, and during the same period did pay to 
the provincial government all prescribed fees and rentals; and 

Whereas in the year 1910 the lieutenant governor of Quebec in council 
did issue an order prohibiting the exportation of pulp wood cut 
from Crown lands unless manufactured into lumber, pulp, or paper 
thereby invalidating the rights of property by statute conveyed, an 
doing grievous and irreparable injury to said American interests by 
making valueless their large investments in river improvements and 
wood preparing and shipping panu and by depriving said American 
e 5 the wood to Which they had been conveyed all property 
rights; an 

Whereas said American interests did acquire and now hold leases 
of approximately 10,000 square miles of Crown lands in the Province 
of Quebec, being but 5 per cent of the wooded area of said Province, 
on which they have regularly paid all prescribed fees and rentals, 
which said area contains standing pulp wood estimated to a gate 
about 32,000,000 cords, the annual growth and increment of which 
is estimated to amount to about 1,280,000 cords, or, if available 
for the use of American interests which own the leases of said 
10,000 square miles of woodlands, sufficient In annual yield to relieve 
the present scarcity and pra threatened exhaustion of pulp wood 
in the eastern part of the United States, to lower the cost of the 
raw material of the American newsprint industry, and to stabilize 
the price of newsprint paper to the consumer, besides assuring an 
additional supply of raw material that would justify investments 
for increased production and affording the relief needed while await- 
ing the results of a national policy of forest conservation and re- 
forestation ; and 

Whereas the press of the United States, through its national organiza- 
tion, the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, has adopted 
resolutions urging such action by Congress as will ‘ore the pro 
erty_rights of American interests to the wood on their leased imits 
in Canada, and particularly on the 10,000 square miles of Crown- 
land limits in Quebec, by them leased, and thus provide the raw 
material needed by American mills; and 

Whereas similar restrictives orders in council are in effect in the 
Provinces of Ontario and New Brunswick: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That the President 

of the United States be, and he is hereby, requested to appoint a com- 


mission of five; and b 
mission the right, on 
to proren to the Dominion Government or the provincial governments 
of Quebec, Ontario, and New Brunswick, as may be proper, the claims 
of the American interests now holding leases of Crown lands acquired 
prior to the passage of the several restrictive orders in council of the 


appropriate authority to confer on this com- 
half of the administration and the Congress, 


three Provinces aforesaid, and to negotiate with said Dominion Gov- 
ernment, or with said provincial governments, the cancellation of said 
restrictive orders in council as they apply to Crown-land leases 
acquired by American interests prior to the passage of said restrictive 
orders ; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event the cancellation of said restrictive 
orders in council can not be agreed to by mutual arrangement of the 
Governments of the United States of America and the Dominion of 
Canada, that said commission shall investigate, consider, and report 
to the Congress what action should be taken by the Congress that will 
aid in securing the cancellation of said restrictive orders in council, 
or their modification so that they may not continue to militate against 
the interests of the people of the United States who are now affected 
by them; and be it further 

Resolved, That for the necessary expenses of said commission the 
sum of $50,000 be, and it is hereby, E from the moneys in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To what committee does the Sena- 
tor ask to have this joint resolution referred? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is a joint resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of inquiry, and I ask that it be referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 


hears none, and it is so referred. 
INTER-AMERICAN HIGH COMMISSION, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to 
H. R. 11960, which has been referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and is known as the Diplomatie and Consular ap- 
propriation bill. The amendment propuses, on page 18, line 12, 
to strike out the word “international” and insert the word 
“inter-American.” The change of the name of the Joint In- 
ternational High Commission was agreed upon at the internu- 
tional conference that recently took place here, and it is desired 
to change the name so as to avoid confusion. Instead of the 
Joint International High Commission, it is desired to make it 
the Joint Inter-American High Commission, and more clearly 
to define the purposes and scope of the commission. 

Also, on page 13, line 18, it is proposed to strike out the word 
“State” and insert the word “Treasury.” There is no essen- 
tial diplomatic function to be performed by this commission at 
all. The whole plan originated with the Treasury Department, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is the president of the whole 
Joint International Commission, and, of course, he is the chair- 
man of the United States section of that commission. If any- 
thing grows out of the work of the commission leading toward 
the making of treaties or conventions, those matters will be 
taken up with the State Department, and that is the only time 
when the State Department has anything to do with the work. 
Consequently, it is a clear mistake to place the supervision of the 
expenditure of this appropriation in the hands of the State De- 
partment instead of in the Treasury Department, where it be- 
longs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and printed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the same connection, I submit a memo- 
randum relating to the proposed amendment, prepared by Dr, 
McGuire, the assistant secretary general. It is not very long, 
and I should like to have it printed in the Recorp, because it is 
important not only for the Senate committee now considering 
the bill but also for the other branch of Congress when the bill 
comes before them. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: $ 
Memorandum relating to the proposed 8 of the Diplomatie and 

Consular appropriation bill. 

“The Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1920-21 was passed by the House of Representatives on 
January 26. It was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in the.Senate on January 27. 

“The bill contains an item of $25,000 for the maintenance of 
the United States section of the International High Commission. 
This is to be expended, according to the bill, under the direction 
of the Secretary of State. 

„The commission was established in 1915 in accordance with 
recommendations of the first Pan American Financial Confer- 
ence, held at Washington May 23-29, 1915, under authorization 
of law contained in an act approved March 4, 1915. It was in- 
tended to be a nondiplomatic and technical body, comprising one 
section each of the American Republics, each section intended 
to consist of nine jurists and financiers, the chairman ex officio 
being the minister of finance. In the United States the chair- 
man was intended, of course, to be the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The commission was given authority of law in a brief act 
approved February 7, 1916. Forty thousand dollars was ap- 
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propriated in this act to enable the United States section of 
the commission to proceed to a general meeting of all the sec- 
tions intended to be held at Buenos Aires in April, 1916, as well 
as to carry out whatever recommendations might be made by 
that meeting with a view to the fulfillment of the plans of the 
financial conference held the previous year. 

“ Subsequently, in public act 128 of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
and public act 346 of the Sixty-fifth Congress, appropriations 
of $25,000 each were made by Congress for the maintenance of 
the United States section. A financial statement covering the 
history of the appropriations thus far made and indicating the 
character of the expenditures will be found in the hearings of 
January 8 and 9, 1920, held by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, at that time having before it the bill 
which is the subject of the present memorandum, namely, H. R. 
11960. 

„The commission proceeded with its work and has rendered 
indirectly, through the Secretary of the Treasury and through 
separate publications of its own, a report as to the progress in 
the several matters with which it was concerned. Attached will 
be found a copy of an address lately delivered by the Hon. John 
Bassett Moore, which summarizes briefly the history, purposes, 
and accomplishments of the commission up to the present time. 

“Acting under authority of law contained in public act 379, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury initiated 
negotiations for the second Pan American Financial Conference, 
which was held in Washington January 19 to 24, 1920. This 
conference considered the work of the commission, which had 
been established as a result of the recommendations of the first 
conference, held in 1915. It decided that the name of the com- 
mission should be altered so as to read ‘Inter-American High 
Commission’ instead of ‘ International High Commission,’ thus 
giving a more specific and significant indication of the nature 
of the organization. 

“The recommendation that the commission’s name be 
changed came from the conference after the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives had concluded its 
consideration of the matter, and it was then too late to ask the 
House of Representatives to alter the name of the commission. 
For greater clearness in the matter of the commission's activi- 
ties and authorization of law it was decided to prepare a bill 
defining the work of the commission in detail and setting it 
upon a firm legislative basis. Such a bill has been prepared and 
introduced into the Senate. 

“ What is now proposed is that H. R. 11960 be amended in two 
respects, first as to the name of the commission and secondly 
as to the control of the expenditures. 

“The commission is a unit of ministers of finance concerned 
with problems of fiscal administration, commercial law, and the 
stabilization of exchange. It works continuously through a 
simple but effective organization set up in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. Whenever its conclusions have been suffi- 
ciently crystallized, either to warrant or require formal negotia- 
tions between governments, either the United States section of 
the commission or the other section of the commission with 
which in the given case it may have been co g, will 
approach the respective department of foreign affairs with a 
request that formal negotiations be initiated. The relations 
between the United States section of the commission and the 
Department of State of the United States, as indeed its relations 
with the Department of Commerce and other national agencies, 
or with the Pan American Union and other international agen- 
cies, have at all times been cordial and satisfactory. The proj- 
ects elaborated as a result of correspondence between the United 
States section and the other sections of the commission have 
regularly and with entire satisfaction to all concerned been laid 
before the Department of State with a request that formal action 
be taken, and a number of conyentions as well as projects of 
legislation have been laid before the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States for due consideration as a result 
of such negotiations. 

“No reason is seen why the commission should now be vir- 
tually transferred to the Department of State. To assert that 
the commission will remain in the Treasury Department while 
its administrative control is vested in the Secretary of State is 
to overlook the fact that the person who formulates and executes 
policy is the only person properly to be charged with adminis- 
trative responsibility. Inside of three months after the control 
of the expenditures had been vested in the Secretary of State, 
as called for in H. R. 11960, it would be inevitable that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would find himself obliged to relinquish 
all responsibility for the guidance of the eommission’s labors. 

„Moreover, the very central idea of the commission would 
receive a vital blow. It is a union of ministers of finance. It 


is not intended to serve as a diplomatic organ. Its transfer to 
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the Department of State, on the other hand, could not but result 
in the more or less rapid change of character on the part of the 
commission into an organization essentially diplomatic in char- 


‘acter. 


“Tt is therefore urged that H. R. 11960 be amended so as to 
restore the administrative control of the commission to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is furthermore suggested that on 
future oceasions when provision for the maintenance of the 
commission is requested that the item be included in the sundry 
civil bill instead of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriations 
bill in order to remove any possible ground for the impression 
that what is dealt with involves an anomalous situation, namely, 
the presence in the Treasury Department of a body which ought 
to be in the Department of State.” : 

ADDRESS OF JOHN A. M'’MAHON. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have before me a copy of 
a speech delivered by Hon. John A. McMahon, the nestor of the 
Ohio bar, on January 24, 1920, before the Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation on the subject of “ Government by injunction.” Mr. Me- 
Mahon is in his eighty-seventh year; he was a Member of the 
House of Representatives and a member of the committee that 
conducted the impeachment proceedings against Secretary Bel- 
knap. He was considered by President Cleveland for the chief 
justiceship at the time of the appointment of Mr. Chief Justice 
Fuller. There is no lawyer in the country of higher character or 
greater ability. This article is a very valuable contribution to 
the subject of the relations between employer and employee, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, would the Senator object to 
having it referred to the Committee on Printing, with the view 
of having the committee pass upon it? 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator so requests, very well; but 
I desire to ask for favorable action upon it, because it is a dis- 
passionate discussion of the subject; and men, whether they 
are employers or employees, will be interested in it. I know 
of no better contribution to the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator has no objection, I should like 
to have it pursue the course I have indicated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the regular order, Mr. President. 

THE CALENDAR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, and 
the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that in considering 
the calendar under Rule VIII we start with No. 279, House bill 
1713. That is the number which was reached the last time the 
Senate had the calendar under consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
= 5 oo The consideration of the calendar will begin with 

0. ie 

The Assistant Secretary. A bill (H. R. 1713) authorizing 
and direeting the Secretary of War to appoint a commission to 
investigate and report upon the available sources of water supply 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


ALINISTER TO FINLAND. 


The bill (S. 2690) authorizing the appointment of a minister 
to Finland was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with amendments, on line 5, to strike out “$12,000” 
and insert 810,000“; and on line 8 to strike out “$11,000” 
and insert “ $7,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be authorized to appoint an 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Finland, who shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $10,000 per annum, and there is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $7,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to pay said salary to June 30, 1920, inclusive. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM E. JOHNSON. 


The bill (H. R. 683) for the relief of William E. Johnson was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before consenting to the considera- 
tion of the bill, I would like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, the Senator from Kansas [Mi. Curtis], 
a question. I do not see the Senatoy here, and I ask that the 
bill be passed over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


t 


1920. 


- JAMES. M. MOORE. 


The bill (H. R. 1812) making an appropriation: to compensate 
James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service of 
‘the Government of ‘the United States was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of.any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $840 in payment to James 

Moore, late of Company L. Twenty-eighth Regiment United States 
Infantry, transferred from Company M, First United States Infantry, 
for injuries sustained, while in the service of the Government in the 
Philippine Islands as a civilian teamster, in a runaway accident on 
May 12, 1907. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to.a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CARLOW AVELLINA. 


The bill (H. R. 5665) for the relief of Carlow Avellina was 
‘announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, we have heard so much about the 
‘admirable service by the Post Office Department in the aerial 
mail operations, and that it is so inexpensive, I think this bill 
ought to be referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, and I object to its consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


GEORGE B. GATES. 


The resolution (S. Res. 262) referring to the Court of Claims 
the bill (S. 2675) to compensate George B. Gates for the infringe- 
ment of his letters patent by the United States was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

RECLAMATION FUND. 


The bill (S. 2822) making available additional moneys for the 
reclamation fund, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. NELSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

J. B. WATERMAN, 


The bill (S. 2554) for the relief of J. B. Waterman was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on line 6, to strike out “ $429.58” and in- 
sert“ $483.25,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, qo: of any pen the Treasury 
not otherwise 9 to J. B. Waterman, of Belpre, Ohio, the 
sum of $483.25, being the amount paid ‘the Government by ‘him for that 
value of stamps and money taken from his custody as postmaster at 
Belpre, Ohio, by burglars on February 13, 1911. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not notice in the report accompanying the 
bill any statement from the department. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator who reported the bill is here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask him why they did not re- 
‘ceive a report from the department as to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the case. I know there are many such claims that are 
disagreed to by the department, and good reasons given why 
they should not be paid, and I ask, if there is no one to explain it, 
that the bill go over. 

Mr. NEW. This is the case of J. B. Waterman, Calendar No. 
290? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NEW. My attention was engaged elsewhere. I under- 
stand the ‘Senator has asked for information as to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I can say that it was referred to me, 
and I will state the circumstances. 

The safe was robbed in the post office of which J. B. Water- 
man was postmaster. The claim was made that the lock on the 
safe was defective. 
and criticized the postmaster for not seeing to it that the lock on 
the safe was in better condition, but a large number of affidavits 
were submitted from employees of the office and others having 
information concerning the condition of the lock, to the effect 
that it was in good condition, and that no blame attached to the 
postmaster for its condition. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know whether the committee 
referred the matter to the department for report or not? - 

Mr. NEW. My recollection is that it did. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a general rule of the committee, and 
yet in the report there is no statement from the department as to 
whether the claim is a just one or not. I think it ought to go 
over at least until we have a report from the department as to 
what the real situation was. a 

Mr. NEW. I can not say on that point whether it was- re- 
‘ferred to the department or not. 


A post-office inspector made that report 


Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that it go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK, OF WILKINSON, IND. 


The bill (H. R. 1761) for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank, of Wilkinson, Ind., was considered in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


n such form and with such sure- 
ties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the to 

2 — the United States from any loss on account of the 
lost or destroyed certificates of indebtedness hereinbefore described. 
Mr. NEW. I am thoroughly familiar with this case. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. No one has objected. 
Mr. KING. I should like to hear an explanation from the 


Senator. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah wishes an 
explanation? 

Mr. KING. I should be glad to hear it. 

Mr. NEW. The Farmers’ National Bank, of Wilkinson, Ind., 
lost two certificates, or bonds of indebtedness, more properly 
speaking. I have here a copy of the report. f 

Mr. WARREN, The bill provides for an indemnity bond from 
the bank to cover the matter. 

Mr. NEW. Yes. There is no reasonable doubt, I think, that 
the certificates were destroyed. The matter was taken up by. 
the Treasury Department, and the bank proposed to file with the 
‘Treasury an indemnifying bond to guarantee against any loss in 
case the certificates should by any chance ever turn up again, 
and that was acceptable to the Treasury Department. 

The Bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DAVIS CONSTRUCTION CO. * 


The bill (S. 2861) for the relief of the Davis Construction Co. 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


WAR WITH GERMANY, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) repealing the joint reso- 
lution of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist between 
the United States and Germany was announced as next in order, 

Mr. NELSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will be passed 
over. = 
COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS. 


The bill (S. 620) authorizing the issuance of patent to the 
Pioneer Educational. Society and its successors for certain 
lands in the diminished Colville Indian Reservation, State of 
Washington, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 


and was read, as follows: 
* to the 
ash., and its 


miles west of the jon. 
of section 5, the east half of the no 
quarter of the southeast quarter of section 8, 

northwest er, section 9, the north half of the northwest quarter 
8 quarter of the 


3 of the northwest . —.— of the southwest 
„ the northwest quarter o 


all in township 33 — A 27 east of the 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SIOUX INDIAN CLAIMS. 
The bill (H. R. 400) authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians 


to submit claims to the Court of Claims was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That all claims of whatsoever nature which the Sioux Tribe of In- 
dians may have against the United States which have not heretofore 
been determined by the Court of Claims may be submitted to the Court 
of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by either 3 for determination of the amount, if any, due 
said tribe from the United States under any treaties, agreements, or 
laws of Congress, or for the misappropriation of any of the funds of 
said tribe, or for the failure of the United States to pay said tribe 
any money or other property due; and jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims, with the right of either party to ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United States, to hear and determine 
all legal and equitable claims, if any, of said tribe against the United 
States, and to enter judgment thereon. 

Sec. 2. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said courts the 
shall settle the rights therein, both legal and equitable, of each and all 
the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of limi- 
tation, and any payment which may have been made upon any claim so 
submitted shall not be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as an 
offset in such suits or actions, and the United States shall be allowed 
credit for all sums heretofore paid or expended for the benefit of said 
tribe or any band thereof. The claim or clainrs of the tribe or band or 
bands thereof may be presented separately or jointly by petition, sub- 
ject, however, to amendment, suit to be filed within five years after the 
passage of this act; and such action shall make the petitioner or peti- 
tioners party plaintiff or plaintiffs and the United States party de- 
fendant, and any band or bands of said tribe or any other tribe or band 
of Indians the court may deem necessary to a final determination of 
such suit or suits may be joined therein as the court may order. Such 

etition, which shall verified by the attorney or attorneys employed 
y said Sioux Tribe or any bands thereof, shall set forth all the facts 
on which the claims for recovery are based, and said petition shall be 
signed by the attorney or attorneys employed, and no other verification 
shall be necessary. flicial letters, papers, documents, and public rec- 
ords, or certified copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the de- 
partments of the Government shall give access to the attorney or attor- 
neys of said tribe or bands thereof to such treaties, papers, corre- 
spondence, or records as may be needed by the attorney or attorneys 
for said tribe or bands of Indians. 

Sec. 3. That upon the final determination of such suit, cause, or 
action the Court of Claims shall decree such fees as it shall find reason- 
able to be paid the attorney or attorneys employed therein by said tribe 
or bands of Indians under contracts negotiated and approved as pro- 
vided by existing law, and in no case shall the fee decreed by said Court 
of Claims be in excess of the amounts stipulated in the contracts ap- 
prose by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the 

nterior, and no attorney shall have a right to represent the said tribes 

or any band thereof in ‘any suit, cause, or action under the provisions 
of this act until hjs contract shall have been approved as herein pro- 
vided. The fees decreed by the court to the attorney or attorneys of 
record shall be paid out of any sum or sums recovered in such suits or 
actions, and no part of such fees shall be taken from any money in the 
Treasury of the United States belonging to such tribe or bands of In- 
dians in whose behalf the suit is brought unless specifically authorized 
in the contract on ag Ae by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior as herein provided: Provided, That in no 
case shall the fees decreed by said court amount to more than 10 per 
cent of the amount of the judgment recovered in such cause. 


Mr. CURTIS. I will state that the substitute reported by 
the Senate committee is exactly the item that passed the Senate 
during the last session of Congress. The bill as passed by the 
House provided for the payment of interest on any judgment 
that may be recovered, and that item was not satisfactory to 
the committee of the Senate. The committee struck out the 
House bill and substituted the Senate bill which passed the 
Senate at the last session. 

Mr. KING. What is the basis of the claim? 

Mr. CURTIS. Violation of treaty obligations. They claim 
that treaty obligations were not kept by the Government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW LANDS. 

The bill (S. 3391) to amend an act entitled “An act providing 
for the sale of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated 
mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla- 
homa,” approved February 8, 1918 (40 Stat. L., p. 433), was 
announced as next in order. > 

Mr. SMOOT.. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The bill (H. R. 396) to authorize the payment of certain 
amounts for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud 
Indian Reservation, in South Dakota, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

RURAL HOMES. 

The bill (S. 8477) to increase, without expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural 
homes, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to give notice that at the first oppor- 
tunity I shall move to take up the bill for consideration, for I 
think it is of vital importance not only to the States of the 
South and Northwest but all our Western States where there 
is privately owned land. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


TIMBER ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


The bill (S. 730) to amend chapter 559 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, approved March 3, 1891, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of chapter 559 of the Revisec 
Statutes of the United States, approved Mareh. 3, 1891, limiting 183 
use of timber taken from public lands to residents of the States in 
which such timber is found, for use within such said State, shall not 
apply to the timber on the public lands in White Pine County, Nev.; 
but within such said county the provisions of said chapter shall apply 
equally to the residents of the States of Utah and Nevada and to the 
use of timber taken from the above-described tract in either of the 
above-named States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

CAREY ACT ENTRYMEN, 


The bill (H. R. 2950) to authorize a preference right of entry 
by certain Carey Act entrymen, and for other purposes, was con- 
1 as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as fol- 
ows: é 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior, when restoring 
to the public domain lands that have been segregated to a State under 
section 4 of the act of August 18, 1894, and the acts and resolutions 
amendatory thereof and 1 thereto, commonly called the 
Carey Act, is authorized, in his discretion and under such rules and 
regulations as he may establish, to allow for not exceeding 90 days to 
any Carey Act entryman a preference right of entry under applicable 
land laws of any of such lands which such person had entered under 
and pursuant to the State laws providing for the administration of the 
grant under the Carey Act and upon which such paran had established 
actual bona fide residence or had made substantial and permanent im- 
provements: Provided, That each entryman shall be entitled to a credit 
as residence upon his new homestead entry allowed hereunder of the 
ame tst he has actually lived upon the claim as a bona fide resident 

ereot. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
OCHOCO NATIONAL FOREST, OREG. 


The bill (H. R. 348) to add certain lands to the Ochoco Na- 
tional Forest, Oreg., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: x 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands be, and the same 
are hereby, included in and made a part of the Ochoco National Forest, 
Oreg., subject to all prior valid adverse rights, and that said land shail 
hereafter be subject to all laws affecting national forests: Sections 27 
and 34, township 17 south, range 21 east, sections 3 and 10, and the east 
half of section 9, township 18 south, range 21 east, all of Willamette 
meridian and base. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without’ amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OREGON, SIUSLAW, AND CRATER NATIONAL FORESTS. 


The bill (H. R. 8028) to add to the Oregon, Siuslaw, and Crater 
National Forests in Oregon certain lands that were revested in 
the United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co, against the United States, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That such portions of the lands hereinafter de- 
scribed as shall be deemed necessary by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agricultufe for the conservation and protection of the 
water supplies of the cities of Oregon City, Dallas, Corvallis, and Ash- 
land, Oreg., and which are within the limits of the grant by the United 
States to the Oregon & California Railroad Co., that were revested in 
the United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of the Oregon & Californ ilroad Co, v. 
The United States (238 U. S. Stats, p. 393), and an act of Congress 
approved June 9, 1916, be, and the same are hereby, reserved and set 
aside as parts of the Oregon, Siuslaw, and Crater National Forests, 
subject to all laws affecting national forests, as follows: 

As part of the Oregon National Forest, south and east of the Willamette 
meridian, Oregon : 

Township 5 south, range 4 east, section 1, all; section 11, all; section 
18, all; section 15, north half southeast quarter, southwest quarter, and 
north half; section 23, all; section 25, all; township 4 south, range 5 
east, section 19, all; section 27, northeast quarter ; section 29, northwest 
quarter northwest quarter ; south half northwest quarter, and south half 
northeast quarter; section 31, all; section 35, east half, for the protec- 
tion of the water supply of Oregon City, Oreg. 

As part of the Siuslaw National Forest, south and west of the Wil- 
lamette meridian, Oregon: 

Township T south, range 6 west, section 21, northeast quarter south- 
east quarter, west half southeast quarter and southwest quarter ; section 
29, northeast quarter and south one-half; section 33, north halt north- 
east quarter, northwest quarter and southeast quarter, for the protection 
of the water supply of Dallas, Oreg. 

Township 12 south, range 7 west, section 15, south half southwest 
quarter, northwest quarter southwest quarter, and southwest quarter 
southeast quarter; section 21, southeast quarter and north half; section 
23, southwest quarter northwest quarter, and west half southwest 
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quarter; segtion 27, all; section 35, north half, for the protection of the 
water supply of Corvallis, N 

As part of the Crater National Forest, south and east of the Willamette 
meridlan in Oregon: 

Township 39 south, range 1 east, section 19, east one-half; section 21, 
east one-half of west one-half, and east one-half, for the protection of the 
water sup mer Ashland, Oreg. 

Suc. 2. t when the Secretary of Agriculture finds that merchant- 
PORTEE ma hacni ne 5 3 detri- 
men the pu of or depletion of the water supply, 
hereby e to dispose of such 3 timber 
added to said national forests by section 1 hereof in accordance with 
the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture for the national forests, 
and the entire proceeds of any sale thereof shall be deposited in the 
‘Treasury of the United States in a special fund designated as The 
Oregon and California eed may” fund,” referred to in section 10 of the 
said act of June 9, 1916, and be disposed of in the manner therein desig- 
nated: Provided, That in the event any of said lands are eliminated from 
said forests as not necessary for the purposes for which this reservation 
is 1 the st be disposed of in the manner provided for by said 
act of June 9, > 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMY E. HALT. 


The bill (H. R. 8598) restoring to Amy E. Hall her homestead 
rights and providing that on any homestead entry made by her 
she shall be giver credit for all compliance with the law on her 
original homestead entry and for all payments made on same 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to permit Amy E. Hall, homestead 
entrywoman on lots 23 and 24, and south half southwest quarter north- 
west quarter section 17; the south half southeast quarter northeast 
quarter, northeest quarter southeast quarter, and southwest 
northeast quarter, section 18, township 9 south, range 10 west, in the 
former Siletz Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, whose 
homestead sopiradon was on January 8, 1914,. placed record in 
the office of the register and receiver of the United States 
at Portland, Oreg., to make a new homestead en on any tract of 
land, not exceeding 160 acres, open to entry under the homestead laws 
of the United States, which is not otherwise appropriated or reserved 
and that she be given credit for all compliance with law on her original 
homestead entry and for all payments made npon the same, but ex- 

ay sene the ents as to cultivation under the act of 
une 8, 1912 (87 Stat., p. za), giving and granting unto. the Secretary 
of the Interior full and complete authority to carry out the purposes 
and intent of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
i YANKTON AGENCY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The bill (S. 2442) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton Agency 
Presbyterian Church by patent in fee certain land within the 
Yankton Indian Reservation was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey to the trustees of the 
Yankton Agency Presbyterian Church by patent in fee the following- 
described premises situate thin the Yankton Indian Reservatio: 
county of Charles Mix, State of South Dakota: 
west corner of lot 9, section 27, t 
on THA rincipal meridian; thence 

50 c 


more or less; for the uses o 
trustees to the Secretary of the Interior of 
of said premises as heretofore found by due appraisal th 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and À 
LANDS IN GREGORY COUNTY, S. DAK. 


The bill (S. 2786) authorizing the sale of lands in Gregory 
County, S. Dak., was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discre- 
tion, be, and he is hereby, authorized to sell for cash, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, the unallotted, unreserved, and 
unentered lands in Gregory County, S. Dak., formerly in the Fort Ran- 
dall Military Reservation, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
VACANCIES IN MILITARY ACADEMY CADET CORPS. 

The bill (S. 3682) to regulate the filling of vacancies in the 
Corps of Cadets at the United States Military Academy not 
otherwise provided for by existing law, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter whenever all vacancies at the 
Military Academy shall not have been filled.as the result of the regu- 
jar annual entrance examination the remaining vacancies-shall be filled 


by admission from the whole list of alternates selected in their order 


of merit established at such entrance examinations. ‘The admissions 
thus made shall be credited to the United States at large and shall not 
interfere with or affect in any manner whatsoever any appointment au- 
thorized by existing law; and whenever by the tion of this or any. 
other law the Corps of Cadets exceeds its ap cy maximum stren 

as provided by law, the admission of alternates as prescribed in 

act shall cease until such time as said corps may reduced to its 
authorized strength. ~- 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator from New York [Mr, 
WapswortH] a question? r 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Suppose a Senator or a Representative in Con- 
gress appoints a young man as a cadet at West Point as prin- 
cipal and he has two alternates appointed to the same place 
and the principal fails, under the proposed. bill what would be- 
come of the alternates? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. His first alternate goes in. 

Mr. SMOOT. If he passes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; if he passes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same as the law to-day? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why change it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The situation is this: It sometimes hap- 
pens that the principal, the first alternate, and the second alter- 
nate all fail. That leaves a yacancy in the academy which can 
not be credited to the district and filled until the following year 
when a new class of cadets are taken in. This bill provides that 
in the event of vacancies. existing as the result of an instance 
of that sort alternates who have passed the examination 

Mr. SMOOT. Alternites.from some other State. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Alternates from some other State or 
some other district may be. taken in to fill the vacancies, alter- 
nates being taken in in the order of their merit, but the district 
itself will not lose its representation. ’ 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule now is that if the principal and the 
two alternates fail, at the next examination the following year 
the Senator or Representative has a perfect right to appoint 
another principal and two alternates for that same cadetship. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les; that is true. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Does this interfere with that right? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me, then, that sooner or later there 
would be a larger number of cadets than could be taken care of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH; The bill provides for that very thing; it 
guards against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought it did at the end, but I did not know 
whether that was specifically provided for in a way that would 
allow such a case as I have cited to be taken care of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The trouble with the present situation 
is that the Military Academy is never filled to its quota; it is 
generally far below its quota, due to the fact that all of the 
nominees from the several districts do not pass. While those I 
might nominate from the State of New York might fail to pass, 
all the nominees—principal and alternates—whose names might 
be sent in by the Senator from Utah might pass. In the event 
that my nominees failed to pass, the bill provides that the nomi- 
nees of the Senator from Utah, who have all passed, shall get 
a chance to get in, and so keep the academy filled up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, taking the case cited by the Senator 
from New. York, under the present practice.one year from now 
the Senator from New York could again appoint a principal and 
two alternates for the place for which his principal and alter- 
nates this year had failled? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If an alternate appointed by some other Sena- 
tor is allowed to fill the particular place, how is the Senator 
from New York going to have an opening next year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the bill provides for that 
very thing. Let me read the language: 

The admissions thus made shall be credited to the United States at 
large— y 

Not. credited to the district from which the particular alter- 
nate may come— 
and shall not interfere with or affect in any manner whatsoever any 
appointment authorized by existing law; and whenever by the operation 
oF. this or any other law the Corps of Cadets exceeds its autho 
maximum ap hg as provided by Jaw, the admission of alternates: as 
prescribed in this act shall cease until such time as said corps may be 
reduced to its authorized strength. 

So that the State and the district are protected all the time, 
and the corps is not allowed to go beyond the authorized 
strength. . 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the appointments at large are 
regulated by the number that actually fail to pass in the different 
States of the Union. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 
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Mr. WARREN. I may add to what has been said by other 
Senators that there has never been a year since the Military 
Academy was established but that at the end of the year—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope the Senator from Wyoming 
will speak a little louder. I am very much interested in this 
matter, but I was unable to hear what the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Suoor] said. 

Mr. WARREN, I started to say, in addition to the explana- 
tion already made, that there has neyer been a year since the 
Military Academy was established but that at the end of the 
year some of the freshmen have failed and have had to leave the 
academy, so that there are openings constantly occurring, and 
if there should happen to be an excessive number at any given 
time that condition will be remedied at the end of the year. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill be 
engrossed for a third reading and read the third time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York a question. I caught the first part of his explanation 
to the effect that if the nominees from New York, to illustrate, 
failed to pass, and the alternates from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania had passed, those alternates could be named to take the 
places left vacant from New York. I could not hear—because a 
part of it was a statement by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], whose back was toward me—all that was said with 
reference to what happened at the end of the first year. I heard 
the Senator say that such appointments were to be charged up 
against those at large. N 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To be charged up against the United 
States at large, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. At the end of a year, then, the Sena- 
tor from New York could again name some one, and he only loses 
the place for the one year? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. That is all, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was my understanding, but I 
could not distinctly hear all of the explanation. 

Pune bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL OF THE ARMY, 


The bill (S. 8683) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes,” was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


defense, and for other purposes,“ approved June 3, 1916, as provides 
vided, That hereafter the enlisted personnes, 
es 


e minimum strength fixed by law: Provided 
further, That the total enlisted force of the line of the Regular Army, 
excluding the ogy tage Scouts and the enlisted men of the Quarter- 
master Corps, of the Medical De 
and the unassigned recruits, shall not at any one time, except in the 


Mr. KING. Mr: President, I should like to have an explana- 
tion of the bill from the Senator from New York. I should like 
hint to explain, if he will be kind enough to do so, whether this 
proposed: legislation will be necessary in the event that the 
Army bill, or some Army bill, shall pass Congress between now 
and the 1st of July next. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this proposed legislation 
is necessary to take care of a situation which will immediately 
arise upon the formal declaration of peace. ‘The bill recites 
those provisos which now appear as part of the existing law in 
the national defense act, being the act approved June 3, 1916. 
The first proviso reads: 


Provided, That hereafter the enlisted personnel of all organizations 
of the Regular Army shall at all times be maintained at a strength not 
below the minimum strength fixed by law. 

Unfortunately, the existing law, the national-defense act, is 
guilty of that great military fallacy, in connection with legis- 
lation, of trying to fix the strength of every constituent part of 
the Army of the United States, from which we haye suffered 
tremendously, and I hope that the day will come when we 
shall abandon it. 

Provided further, That the total enlisted force of the line of the Reg- 
ular Army, excluding the ote ere Scouts and the enlisted men of the 

uartermaster Corps, of the Medical Department, and of the Signal 

orps, and the unassigned recrui shall not at any one time, except 
in the event of actual or threate war or similar emergency in which 
the public safety demands it, exceed 175,000 men, E 

If the Senator will turn to the report of the committee, he 
will find the trouble that will arise in the eyent peace is de- 
clared. The best way for me to explain it is to read a portion 


of the report. When peace shall have been declared and the: 


national-defense act automatically brought back into operation— 

It is possible that we shall have organizations of the Regular Arm 
in Europe and Siberia after the termination of the existing emergen 5 
and the conditions in those regions demand that certain organizatio: 
be maintained at a greater strength than the minimum authorized 
by the national-defense act, and to keep within the appropriations 
provided it will accordingly be necessary to maintain certain organi- 
zations at a strength below the minimum prescribed by law for such 
8 Moreover, it may be posunie that, owing to difficulty in 
obtaining recruits, certain organizations can not be maintained at the 
minimum strength prescribed, if others in more important places are 
to be kept at an efficient strength. 


That is the whole situation. The bill does not involve the 
employment of any more soldiers or officers of the Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. s ee 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled ‘An act for making further and more 
effectual provisions for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved June 3, 1916.” 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 547) authorizing the enlistment of non-English- 
speaking citizens and aliens was announced as next in order.“ 

Mr. SMOOT, Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I inquire if objec- 
tion was made to the bill the title of which was just read? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I desire to have it go over, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that is unfortunate. 


LANDS WITHIN FORMER FLATHEAD INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The bill (S. 20) to provide for the payment of certain 
lands within the former Flathead Indian Reservation in the 
State of Montana was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in all cases where lands within the former 
Flathead Indian Reservation which were classified and appraised during 
the years 1912 and 1913 by the commission appointed for that- purpose 
under authority of the act of June 25, 1910, have been appraised at an 
amount in excess of the amount at which similar lands were 9 
by the Flathead Commission of 1907 and 1908, persons who have be- 
tween el 26, 1910, and June 14, 1911, settled upon, or between said 
dates filed applications to enter such lands, and which applications have 
been or may hereafter be allowed, shall not be required to pay more for 
the lands so settled upon or entered by them than the highest amounts 
S ed by the Flathead Commission of 1907 and 1908 for lands of like 
character and similar classification. 

Src. 2. That in all cases where paent shall be issued for land paid 
for under the foregoing sections of this act there shall be transferred, 
from any funds belonging to the United States not otherwise appro- 

riated, to the credit of the Indians for whose benefit such lands are 

isposed of such an amount as shall equal the difference between the 

amount so paid under said sections and the amount at which the lands 

se paa 1 been appraised or reappraised by the commission of 
an f 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. $ 

NICK Streit AND BILLIE H. EVASHANKS. 


The bill (S. 2962) for the relief of Nick Sitch and Billie H. 
Evashanks was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was read, as follows: j F 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury tho 
amounts paid as fees, commissions, and purchase moneys by the persons 
hereinafter named, in connection with homestead entries at the United 
States land office at Glasgow, Mont., in the year 1917, as follows: 

Serial No. 044427, Nick Sitch, west half southeast quarter, section 27, 
- — 8 half of northeast quarter, section 34, township 29 north, range 

east. 

Serial No, 044521, Billie H. Evashanks, south half southeast quarter, 
northwest quarter southeast quarter, section 34. township 29 north, 
range 41 east, and west half east half, northeast quarter southwest 
quarter, section 1, township 28 north, range 41 east. 

Sxc. 2. That upon receipt of the certificate from the Secretary of the 
Interior as provided in section 1 of this act the Secretary of the Treas- 
ary is hereby authorized and directed to make payment of the amounts 
so ce ed out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated, and issue 
his warrant in settlement thereof. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DELILAH SIEBENALER. 

The bill (S. 604) for the relief of Delilah Siebenaler was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows; 


Be it enacted, etc., That the 88 of Agriculture be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to refund to Delilah Siebenaler the sum of $188.41, 
15 the Department of Agriculture by said Delilah Siebenaler for 
certain timber which she cut from her homestead entry within the 
Cabinet Forest Reserve, Mont., prior to her receipt of patent therefor. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Montana how this payment happened to be made? I can 
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not understand under what authority the beneficiary of the bill 
made payment to the Government for the taking of the timber 
from her own property. = 

Mr. MYERS, Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Utah, I will state that a similar bill has passed the Senate twice 
on previous occasions, The beneficiary of the bill is a widow 


-whọ entered a homestead in a forest reservation, on land set 


aside for homestead entry.. Before she made final proof she 
cut and used a little of the timber on the land for domestic pur- 
poses; I think principally for building a house, for fencing, and 
for other like purposes. That is my recollection, At that time 
she did not have a patent to the land, and some zealous inspec- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture had a charge brought 
against her of trespass—of which she may have been technically 
guilty—and she was required to pay a penalty of $188, the 
value of the timber, Subsequently, the woman went ahead with 
her residence, complied with the law, made final proof, and pro- 
cured patent to the land and it became her land. The case is a 
very equitable one. There was no fraud charged, so far as I 
know ; but before she had obtained patent the woman used what 
little timber she cut for fences and other improvements. She 
may have sold some of it to supply her needs. I can not say as 
to that. After she acquired title to the land, however, it car- 
ried the timber with it. Had she not cut the timber she would 
in time have acquired title to it.. It would have become hers 
with the issuance of patent. The Government was not hurt. 
It is a fair and equitable case. I repeat, a similar bill has passed 
the Senate twice previously, and I think it a meritorious measure. 
It is a hardship to deprive the woman of this money. It is not 
just to do so. 

Nr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether under existing law she could have been compelled 
to have paid the Government $188? It seems to me when she 
was on the land under a yalid entry, and was perfecting her 
title, that she would have a perfect right to make any legitimate 
use of the timber as she would of stone that was on the ground. 

Mr. MYERS. I think she would. It may be that she sold a 
part of the timber to obtain a few dollars of ready money 
which she needed. Technically she had no right to do that, if 
she did it. The measure only involves $188, and as the woman 
later procured title to the land, which would have carried the 
timber with it if she had never cut a stick of it, the Government 
is not out anything. I think it small business when the United 
States takes $188 from a woman in that way, and I think 
she ought to have it back. The only way for the woman to get 
it back is by a bill in Congress. I think every sense of fairness 
requires that the woman's money be returned to her. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DISPOSITION. OF LANDS WITHDRAWN UNDER RECLAMATION LAWS, 


The bill (S. 795) to provide for the disposition of public lands 
withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the reclama- 
tion laws, and which are no longer needed in connection with 
said laws, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with amendments. The first amendment was, in section 
1, page 2, line 9, after the word “land,” to insert “not less 
than one-fifth the purchase price shall be paid at the time of 
sale, and the remainder in not more than four annual payments 
with interest at 6 per cent on deferred payments,” so as to make 
the section read: 

That whenever in the 1 N of the Secretary of the Interior any 
Public lands which have n withdrawn for or in connection with 
construction or operation or reclamation projects under the provisions 
of the act of June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act and acts 
3 thereof and supplemental thereto, and which have been 
improved by and at the expense of the reclamation fund for adminis- 
tration or other like purposes, are no longer needed for the purposes 
for which they were withdrawn and improved, the Secretary of the In- 
terior may cause said lands, together with the improvements thereon, 
to be appraised by three disinterested persons to be appointed by him 
and thereafter sell the same, for not less than the appraised yalue, at 
public auction to the highest bidder, after giving public notice of the 
time and place of sale by posting upon the land and by publication for 
not less than 30 days in a newspaper of general circulation in the vicin- 
ity of the land, not less than one-fifth the purchase price shall be 
paid at the time of sale, and the remainder in not more than four 
annual payments with interest at 6 per cent on deferred payments, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 2, page 2. line 24, after 
the word “character” to insert, Provided, That the accepted 
bidder must, prior to the issuance of patent, furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence that he or she is a citizen of the United States,” 
so as to make the section read : 

Sec. 2. That upon payment of the purchase price the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized, by appropriate patent, to convey all' the 
right, title, and interest of the United States in and to said lands to 


the purchaser at said sale, subject, however, to such reservations, 
limitations, or conditions as said Secreta 
v That not over 160 acres shall be sold to any one person, and 
if said lands are irrigable under the project in which located they 


conditions, and limitations of the reclamation act a hake te to lands 
of that character: Provided, That the accepted bidder must, prior to 
issuance of patent, furnish satisfactory evidence that he or she is 
a citizen of the United States, 


The amendment was agreed to. X 

The bill was reported tọ the Senate as amended and thè 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. fi: 


LANDS IN MONTANA. 


The bill (S. 3138) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell and conyey to the Great Northern Railway Co. certain 
lands for stockyards, and for other purposes, at Browning Sta- 
tion, in the State of Montana, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. f 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment in section 2, page 4, line 7, after the 
word “terms,” to insert “and conditions,” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 2. That upon appraising the sald lands the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to sell and convey the same to the 
Great Northern Railway Co., a corporation of the State of Minnesota, 
and owning and operating lines of railway in the State of Montana, 
and other States, for stockyards and other railway purposes, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may deem advisable. If the sale of 
any of the aforesaid lands shall include the whole or any part of the 
allotment of an individual Indian, the purchase price of such allotted 
land shall be paid to such Indian, subject to the control of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as to the funds of incompetent Indians, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 30) to permit of the disposi- 
tion of certain lands in Montana ceded by the Crow Indians 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands with an amendment, on page 2, after line 3, to 
strike out all of section 2, in the following words: 

Sec, 2. That all lands not otherwise reserved that have been with- 
drawn or classified as coal lands, or are valuable for coal, restored to 
entry under, the authority of the act 9 April 27, 1904 (33 Stat., 

. 852), entitled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the 
ndians of the Crow Reservation in Montana, and making appropria- 
tions to carry the same into effect,” shall be subject to dis in the 
same manner and under such terms and conditions as have been or may 
be provided for the disposition of nonmineral lands opened to entry or 
sale by the aforesaid act: Provided, That such disposals and the lands 
affected thereby shall be subject to all the provisions of the act ap- 
proyed June 22, 1910 (36 Stat., p. 583), entitled “An act to provide for 
agricultural entries on coal lands,” hereby extended thereto. 


So as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That nothing contained in section 31 of the act of 
March 3, 1891, entitled An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulation with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 
80, 1892, and for other purposes ” shall hereafter be so construed as to 
prohibit the offering at public sale of any tract of land affected thereby, 
which is otherwise subject to such offering, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2455, United States Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of 
March 28, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 77) : Provided, That in no order for an 


offering of such lands shall a minimum price be fixed less than the price 


therefor fixed by existing laws, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 

The bill CH. R. 4438) to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] is absent from the city. I ask that the bill may be 
passed over until his return. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


WILLIAM S. BRITTON, 


The bill (S. 3610) for the relief of William S. Britton, for- 
merly second lieutenant of Infantry, who has been erroneously 
dropped from the rolls of the United States Army, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to reinstate William S. Britton, formerly second lieutenant of In- 
fantry, who bas been erroneously dropped from the rolls of the Army, 
and to restore him to his former position and rank in the service by 
the issuance of a new commission to date from the 14th day of May, 


may deem proper: ro- 
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1919, and to continue, during the pleasure of the President, not longer 

than to the date when he shall be released by military hospital authori- 

ties; and if such release shall have occurred prior to the passage of 

* act. — honorably discharge him from his commission as of the date 
such release, 

Sec. 2. That said William S. Britton shall be entitled to receive the 
full pay and allowances of a second Heutenant of Infantry from the 
time he was dro from the rolls of the Army until he shall beso 
discharged, and that his status in and relation to the Army of the 
United States shall be in all respects the same as it would have been 
had he not been dropped from the rolls of the Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF NATIONAL CEMETERIES, 


The bill (S. 2956) to amend sections 4874 and 4875 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and to provide a compensation for superintend- 
ents of national cemeteries was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That sections 4874 and 4875 of the Revised Statutes be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 4874. The superintendents of national cemeteries shall be 
selected from meritorious and trustworthy soldiers, either commissioned 
officers or enlisted men of the Regular, Volunteer, or National Army, 
who may have been ed for active field service in the line of duty. 

$ à e national cemeteries 1 be 


receive a compensa 0 
shall be in class 2, who shall receive $1,140 
be in class 3, who shall receive $1,040 annum : 2 
addition to the superintendents hereinbefore enumerated there shall be 
a superintendent of the Arlington Cemetery at Arlington, Va., and a 
superintendent of the National Cemetery at Mexico City, ‘Mexico, who 
shall each recelve a compensation of $1,500 per annum: Provided fur- 
ther, That all superintendents shall be furnished with quarters and 
fuel and u honorable discharge or resignation shall receive trans- 

rtation for themselves and honsehold effects to their respective 


omes,” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if this bill is to pass, it seems 
to me that before the word “receive,” on line 22, the word 
“ench” should be inserted; on line 23, after the word “shall,” 
the word “each” should be inserted; and on line 24, after the 
word “shall,” the word “each” should be inserted; so that it 
will read “ who shall each receive a compensation of $1,200 per 
annum,” and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to. the 
amendments to the amendment, offered by the Senator from 
Utah. 

The amendments to the amendment were agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend sec- 
tions 4874 and 4875 of the Revised Statutes relating to compen- 
sation for superintendents of national cemeteries.” 

UNITED STATES EMBASSY AT BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


The bill (S. 3406) for the purchase of buildings and grounds 
for the embassy of the United States at Brussels, Belgium, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 3 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purchase of buildings and grounds 
for the residence and offices of the embassy of the United States in 
Brussels, Belgium, and for making necessary minor rs in and ap- 
propriat ur ing said the sum of $250,000 is hereby 
appear ed out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ft $1,200 : 
5 annum; and 26 shall 
Provided 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER. 


The resolution (S. Res. 56) seeking a convention between the 
United States and certain Central American countries for the 
protection of migratory birds was announced as next in order, 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the resolution go over in the absence 
of the Senator from Connecticut and the Senator from Alabama, 
both of whom are interested in it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over, 

JOHN B. H. WARING. 

The bill (S. 907) for the relief of John B. H. Waring was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in line 4, after the word “ author- 
ized,” to strike out “to nominate ” and insert “ to restore to John 


B. H. Waring, late a captain in the Medical Corps, the files of 
which he was deprived,” so as to read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to restore to John B. H. 
in the ‘Medical Corps, the files of which he was 1 7 

Mr. SMOOT. What does that mean? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, That is the reguigr way of expressing it. 

-The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 7, to strike out “John B. H. 
Waring, late a captain in the Medical Corps, United States 
Army,” and insert him,“ so as to read: 
and, by and with the advice and co 
Officer of the’ Medical Corps the Ariay of the Unites: Patas en 
May 5, 1917, with such rank as he would have attained had he not been 
diseharged, and when so appointed he shall be placed on the retired 
list of the officers of the Army. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from West Virginia if, upon a full investigation, he feels that 
this bill ought to pass. It would seem to be a reflection upon 
the officers of the Army, and to convict them of negligence or 
some delinquency taward this officer. Otherwise, he would 
not have been separated from the service. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, in reply to the question 
of the Senator from Utah, I will say that I have gone over this 
matter very fully, and the subcommittee associated with me did 
likewise, and there is every reason to conclude that an injustice 
was done Capt. Waring. I do not know who the officers were 
that were responsible for it, and have no desire to reflect on any- 
body. I do not know them personally, or know who they were 
by name. 

This man, after being examined numerous times, first when 
he was admitted to the Army, and several times later, annually, 
was found to be in perfect physical condition, and the report 
so shows. While serving in one of the Philippine Islands, almost 
directly under the ‘Equator, he was stricken on a very hot day 
with what they called a light stroke. He was on duty, and it 
was during maneuvers on one of the very hottest days in the 
summer, almost immediately under the Equator. As a result 
of that stroke, he was shifted from one place to another, and for 
almost six years there was no disputing the fact and no at- 
tempt on the part of anyone to dispute the fact that this injury 
which he received was received in line of duty. Several times 
later than that he was sent to points where his injury was 
aggravated, and he was again put in the hospital, and apparently 
received very poor consideration; and after so long a time he 
was summoned before a retiring board, and this trouble was 
diagnosed as being a congenital nervous trouble. This testi- 
mony was not upon the judgment of nerve specialists or men who 
were skilled in that sort of diagnosis, but it was an eye, ear, 
and throat specialist who gave that opinion. There had been 
some dispute between Capt. Waring and the Medical Department, 
So that by reason of this treatment, he having asked several 
times to have outside specialists brought in and examine him 
and treat him, there seemed to be, with or without reason, some 
prejudice in this case; and I am confident that it operated to 
work out an injustiee against him, and that this is a wholly 
meritorious bill. I have gone into that matter very thoroughly. 
The entire story is set forth in the report which accompanies 
the bill; and I am sure that if the Senator will read it he will 
conclude, just as I did, that it is an entirely meritorious case. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole House, and open to amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 8746) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3747) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. : MAS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 
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The bill (HI. R. 6639) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and to cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7775) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
siors to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 3395) to discontinue the improvement to provide 
a channel extending from the sea to the Charleston Navy Yard 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. BALL] will be very glad to take up this measure; but 
in the absence of the two Senators from South Carolina, both 
of whom, I understand, are ill, I ask that the matter may go 
over. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr, LODGE, And the next one, too. 

Mr. KING. Yes; also the next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to suggest that both Senators from 
South Carolina are sick in bed. 

Mr. KING. I stated that, owing to their illness, I should ask 
that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bills 3395 and 3396 will be 
passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 285) authorizing the subcommittee on 
Naval Affairs under resolution No. 62, agreed to June 6, 1919, 
to employ such counsel and clerical assistants as it may deem 
necessary, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 310) for the relief of John Murphy was announced 
as next in order. i 

Mr, KING, Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8819) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,’ approved July 
11, 1919, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask for an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over to-day. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 


CLAIMS FOR PROPERTY DESTROYED IN THE ARMY. 


The bill (S. 3750) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the settlement of claims of officers and enlisted men of 
the Army for the loss of private property destroyed in the mili- 
tary service of the United States,” approved March 3, 1885, as 
amended by the act of July 9, 1918, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as fol- 
lows: - 

Be it enacted, eto., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
settlement of the claims of officers and enlisted men of the Army for 
loss of private property destroyed in the military service of the United 


States,“ approved March 8, 1885, as amended by the act of July 9, 1918 
Aa Stat., p. 880), be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as fol- 
ows : 


* SECTION 1. That private property belonging to officers, enlisted men, 
and members of the Nurse Corps (female) of the Army, including all 
1 articles of equipment and clothing which they are required 

y law or regulation to own and use in the performance of their duties, 
and horses and d ee required by law or regulations to be pro- 
vided by mounted officers, which since the 5th day of April, 1917, has 
been or shall hereafter be lost, damaged, or beg ings Aes in the military 
service, shall be replaced, or the damage thereto, or its value recouped to 
the owner as hereinafter 8 when such loss, damage, or destruc- 
tion has occurred or shall hereafter occur without fault or negligence on 
the part of the owner in any of the following circumstances: 

“First, When such private property so lost, damaged, or destroyed 
was sapped on board an unseaworthy vessel by order of an officer au- 
thoriz 0 es such order or direct such shipment. 

Second. When it appears that such private property was so lost, dam- 
aged, or 8 in consequence of its owner having given his atten- 
tion to the sa gos human life or property belonging to the United 
States which was in danger at the same time and under similar circum- 
stances, or while, at the time of such loss, damage, or destruction, the 
eee was engaged in authorized military duties in connection there- 


with. 

“Third. When during travel under orders such private property, in- 
cluding the regulating allowance of baggage, ee ra gat Bes 
carrier, or otherwise transported by the proper agent or agency of the 
United States Government, is lost, damaged, or destroyed ; but replace- 
ment, recoupment, or commutation in these circumstances. where the 
p erty was or shall be 5 by a common carrier, shall be lim- 

to the extent of such 2 age, or destruction over and above the 
amount recoyerable from carrier. 

“ Fourth, en such private property is destroyed or captured by the 
enemy, or is destroyed to prevent its falling into the hands of the 


enemy, or is abandoned on account of lack of transportation or by rea- 


son of military emergency requiring its abandonment, or is otherwise 
lost in the field during campaign. 

“Sec. 2. That except as to such property as by law or Mir glen is 
required to be and used by officers, enlisted men, and members 
of the Army Nurse Corps (female), respectively, the liability of the 
Government under this act shall be limited to damage to or loss of such 
sums of money or such articles of 3 property as the Secretary of 
War shall decide or declare to reasonable, useful, necessary, and 
proper for officers, enlisted men, or members of the Army Nurse Corps 
(female), respectively, as the case may be, to have in their ion 
yun in, guaric, or in the field, engaged in the public service in the 

ne of duty. 

“ Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to 
examine into, ascertain, and determine the value of such property lost, 
destroyed, captured, or abandoned as specified in the foregoing ra- 
graphs, or the amount of damage thereto, as the case may be; and the 
amount of such value or damage so ascertained and determined shall be 
paid by disbursing officers of the Army, or such property lost, destroyed, 
captured, or abandoned, or so damaged as to be unfit for service, may be 
replaced in kind from Government property on hand when the Secretary 
of War shall so direct. 

“Sec. 4. That the tender of replacement or of commutation or the 
determination made by the Secretary of War upon a claim presented, 
as provided for in the foregoing section, shall constitute a final deter- 
mination of any claim cognizable under this chapter, and such claim 
shall not thereafter be reopened or considered. 

“Sec. 5. That no claim arising under this act shall be considered 
unless made within two years from the time that it accrued, except that 
when a claim accrues in time of war, or when war intervenes within two 
years after its accrual, such claim may be presented within two years 
after peace is established. 

“Sec. 6. That for the payment of claims arising and established under 
this act there is hereb 8 out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $300,000. 

“Sec. 7. That so much of the act of March 28, 1918 (40 Stat., pp. 
479, 480), as makes provision for the presentation, adjustment, and pay- 
ment of claims of officers and enlisted men for loss of private pro “ty 
destroyed in the military service be, and the same hereby is, repealed.” 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator from New York explain very 
briefly what change the bill would make in existing law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President; and I think it will 
take but a moment. There is a perfectly absurd situation exist- 
ing in the Army to-day as the result of some rulings handed 
down by auditors, who certainly can do more to tear a statute 
to pieces than any body of men I have ever encountered. The 
explanation will be found in the report, as contained in a letter 
from the Secretary of War, from Which I read: 

The original act was intended to provide a simple and expeditious 
method of settling the claims of officers and enlisted men for reimburse- 
ment for sonal property lost, damaged, or destroyed in the military 
services of the United States through no fault of their own. However, 
a series of decisions by the officials of the Treasury Department have 
placed such restrictions on the law as to preclude favorable considera- 
tion of a majority of the claims which have been filed. These decisions 
are briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) The auditor has disallowed all claims for Moai lost by fire 
unless claimants can certify that the loss occurred while the claimant 
was engaged in saving Government property. 

It was never the intention of Congress to legislate anything 
of that sort. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course it was not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For example, I have heard of a case 
where a group of officers were housed and sleeping in an officers’ 
shack. The shack caught fire; it was totally destroyed; and 
one, I think, perhaps two, of the officers were burned to death; 
and the survivors escaped with their lives by jumping through 
the window. They put in a claim for the total loss of all their 
personal property, which was burned up in the wooden shack, 
but because they could not prove that they were trying to save 
Government property while they were trying to save their lives 
they got nothing. 

Mr. LODGE. And two perished? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Yes; two perished. 

The Secretary continues: 

(b) The comptroller has ruled that “money” is not an article of 
property within the meaning of the act. 

In other words, if an enlisted man or an officer has some cur- 
rency burned or destroyed, through no fault of his own, the 
auditor has ruled that that is not property. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt his 
explanation? Is it the policy of the Government, theoretically, 
at least, to compensate officers for all personal property de- 
stroyed by fire or by the elements when they are in the service 
of the Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When it is no fault of their own, and 
they are on duty at the time, and their property is destroyed as 
an incident of their service. 

Mr. LODGE. That has always been the practice of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has always been done. Let me 
continue. It will take only a moment to show the absurdity of 
the situation. 

Mr. WARREN. Tue Senator will read the balance of the 
letter? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to read the balance of it, be- 
cause in my judgment the situation is disgraceful. It con- 
tinues: 

Claims from enlisted men whose money was stolen upon being cap- 
tured by the enemy were disapproved— 

Disapproved on the ground that that money was not property. 
If a man has the misfortune to be captured by the enemy and 
his watch and clothing are taken away from him, his shoes 
stripped off his feet, and his money taken out of his pocket 
and distributed among the captors, he can not put in any claim 
for the money because it is not regarded as property. This 
continues: 

And r yering 
Area perep ag arentnt ror ryd neina rekri Hrd 
to tas homes, which was lost because officer was captured by the 

The enemy stole that money; and they can not get their money 
back from the Government of the United States. 

(e) The comptroller has recently decided that property lost in France 
can not be considered as hav’ been lost “ in the fleld cam 4 
unless the t was a y in the battle line, This decision will 
affect EFFCTTTTTTCTCTCTCVTb0Tb 38 Se aeee other than 
that in course of transportation. 

The thing is so ridiculously unjust that when the attention of 
the Committee on Military Affairs was called to it, it is fair 
to say we boiled with indignation. ‘This bill is to give the officers 
and men of the Army a square deal in the matter of reimbursing 
them for the loss of their property when it is lost through no 
fault of their own and while they are serving the Government 
and the people of the United States. 5 

Mr. WARREN. . The present law was expected to do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The present law was expected to do it. 

Mr. KING. I may have an erroneous idea in regard to the 
obligation of the Government with respect to soldiers; but it 
does seem to me that if men carry upon their persons into 
battle large sums of money, and they are captured, there ought 
to be some limitation upon the liability of the Government. If 
I, on the morning of a battle, know that I am to be assigned to a 
perilous situation, where I may be killed or captured, it would 
seem to me that common prudence ought to dictate that I 
should not place upon my person a considerable sum of money, 
and it would seem to me that the Government of the United 
States ought not to be called upon to meet the loss which I sus- 
tain, or, at any rate, it ought to be permitted to establish some 
rule as to the quantity or the amount of money or personal 
property which a soldier upon the field may carry with him, 
where he is in a situation that may involve his capture at any 
moment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, my only answer to that 
is that it seems hardly square for the Government of the 
United States to ask a man not only to risk his life but also, in 
the event he survives, risk bankruptcy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I inquire of the Senator just a 
moment 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Take o man who is paid on the battle 
field—because they were sometimes paid practically on the eve 
of battle—how would he have time to go and deposit his money 
in some safe depository until after the battle was over? He 
has to have the money with him. There are no banks following 
along behind the soldiers. He has to carry it with him. What 
would the Senator do with a man who was paid on the eve of 
battle and was killed in battle, or his money was taken from 
him by his captors? Would not the Senator reimburse him or 
his estate? : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggested a moment ago in the 
statement which I made—and this is a case of first impression, 
I will say—that the War Department ought to be permitted to 
promulgate some regulations which would limit the amount of 
liability. I do think that it would be negligence on the part of 
an officer or a soldier to carry with him any considerable 
amount of money under circumstances such as those just re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. If 
a man were to carry $1,000 with him upon the battle field, un- 
der circumstances where he was reasonably sure he would en- 
counter the enemy, and there was a probability or a possibility 
of his being captured, there ought to be some way by which the 
Government could be protected. ‘This may seem to Senators 
who are familiar with this matter a very improper view; but 
it suggests itself to me that for the Government of the United 
States to be liable, in any event, for all amounts soldiers may 
have with them while in the service of the country, for losses 
by fire, losses by capture, or losses at sea, is putting the rule 
rather too strongly, and there ought to be some reasonable 
limitation upon the liability of the Government. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it has been the uniform policy 
of the Government and of all civilized Governments, I think, to 
reimburse soldiers and sailors for the loss of property—and 
their property is apt to be very trifling—when it was lost 
through no fault of theirs, by an accident, or in a wreck at sea, 
or a fire in the barracks, or on the field. I have never heard 
the principle of that policy opposed before on this floor. The 
law that now exists was passed to meet those very cases. It is 
not the War Department or the Navy Department, in charge of 
the soldiers and sailors, who are trying to stop it; it is some 
clerks in the Treasury, who take our statutes and put on them 
their own interpretation of what Congress intends, until they 
tear them all to pieces; and Congress is constantly employed in 
passing legislation to get rid of misinterpretations of the stat- 
utes by gratuitous and needless rulings in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Mr, President, soldiers do not take large sums of money into 
battle, but they may have a small amount; they may have some 
locket that they wear, some little trifling article of jewelry to 
which they are attached. The average soldier does not stop be- 
fore he goes into battle to see whether he has $10 in his pocket 
and can go and deposit it in the paymaster’s safe. Their minds 
are not on those things. And when they go into battle, if they 
lose a small sum of money in that way, it is only decent for the 
Government to make it good, I think it is amazing, when we 
are preparing to vote billions upon billions to the returned sol- 
diers, that we should haggle over paying a man for the loss of 
his clothes in a ship that has been sunk, or a barrack that has 
been fired, or in a trench in France. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree with the latter sentence 
which the Senator has just spoken, that we should not haggle 
over the cases to which he referred. Notwithstanding his im- 
plied criticisms of my attitude, I repeat that I think it would be 
a very proper thing for the War Department to establish some 
regulations in regard to the liability for loss of property. 

Mr. LODGE. The War Department has done it. This all 
comes through the War Department. The War Department has 
to give its approval, and the Navy Department has to give its 
approval, to these claims. They all come through the regular 
processes. It is two or three clerks in the Treasury who do it. 

Mr. KING. If the War Department has promulgated reason- 
able regulations respecting liability and the proof required, that 
answers the criticism which I made. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator can rest content 
that that is true. We have had these claims heretofore, and I 
know, from the observance of those that have come, that all of 
them were presented as claims and have been gone over carefully 
by a board of survey, and they decide not only the justice of 
the claim but as to whether those things were reasonably neces- 
sary for them to have with them at the time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the act of July 9, 1918? It is to be found at 
page 880 of the Acts of 1918, in chapter 6 of that act, which was 
an appropriation act. It sets out the law in its entirety and 
authorizes the payment of these claims, and only the rulings 
of the auditors defeat the payments. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 3383. ; 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3383) to increase the efficiency of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porxpextrr] is the pending 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


—.— Gronna —— Reed 
ankhead Harris elson Sheppard 
rah Harrison New Sherman 
Brandegee Hend Norris Smoot 
Calđer Johnson, 8. Dak. Nugent Ster 
Capper Jones, Wash. 
Chamberlain Kellogg Page a 
Dilling Lods Phipps warren 
am arren 
Fernald Kellar Pittman Williams 
Frelinghuysen McNary Pomerene 


1920. 


Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ence], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] 
are detained on business of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] is absent on 
account of illness, and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes] is absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained by illness in his family. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator 
from Colorado IMr. Tuomas], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Key], the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrkl, 
and the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra] are 
absent on account of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rozrnson], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sarn], and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wasn! 
are detained on publie business. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN, I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Srarmons] is unavoidably absent. He has a general pair with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG]. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fotterre] is absent on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surrranp in the chair). 
Forty-three Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is not present. The Secretary will call the names of the ab- 
sentees. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. Rans- 
DELL answered to his name. : 

Mr. Watson entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
` instructed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. ELKINS, Mr. Moses, and Mr. Cutserson entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexrer] may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, 

The Reaping CLERK. It is proposed to add a new section in 
the bill, to be known as section 5, and to read as follows: 

That in Heu of compensation now prescribed by law, commissioned 
officers of the Coast and Geodetic 8 shall receive the same 185 and 
allowances as are now or may hereafter be- prescribed for officers of 
the Navy with whom they hold relative rank as prescribed in the act of 
| 22, 1917, entitled “An act to tem rily increase the commissioned 
and warrant and enlisted stren: of the Navy and Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes,” includin, 988 which shall be based - on the 
total service in the Coast and etie Survey and Army and Navy; and 
all laws relating to the retirement of commissioned officers of the Navy 
„ apply to commissioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to propound a par- 
Unmentary inquiry. Is the amendment divisible? There are 
some of us who would like very much to vote for the part of 
the amendment providing for increased pay, but who do not favor 
the part of the amendment touching retirement. I was wonder- 
ing if the question could not be divided so that a separate vote 
could be taken upon those two proposals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is divisible. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I ask that the vote be first taken on 
the proposition relative to increased pay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
first part of the amendment, so that the question may be clearly 
before the Senate. 

The reading clerk read as follows: - 

That in lieu of compensation now prescribed by law, commissioned 
officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall receive the same pay 
ter be prescribed for officers 
of the Navy with whom they hold relative rank as eee in the act 
of May 22, 1917, entitled An act to temporarily increase the commis- 
EE ra ae pe ag Pit rie 
based on the total service In the Coast and Geodetic Survey and Army 
an avy— 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill a question. What ranks have been conferred upon the 
members of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and what will be the 
pay? 


“Chair rules that the 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. There have been conferred on them the 
assimilated ranks from ensign to captain in the Navy or from 
second lieutenant to colonel in the Army. That is already a 
matter of law. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have, in times past, looked into this 
matter, and I am very frank to say that in my judgment this 
increase in pay ought to be allowed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are really in desperate situation; 
they are the worst off of all. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
second branch of the amendment. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 
and all laws relating to the retirement of commissioned officers of the 


Navy shall hereafter apply to commissioned officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have just a word to 
say in explanation of that amendment. As the Senate knows, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] presented this 
amendment several days ago, but he is to-day absent. I had not 
studied the amendment very much at the time it was presented, 
but since then I have had more information given to me about 
the particular point involved as well as the point in connection 
with the pay of these officers. 

It should be remembered that these officers are appointed on 
the nomination of the President and confirmation of the Senate. 
In that respect they hold the same status as do officers of the 
Army or the Navy or the Marine Corps or the Coast Guard or 
the Public Health Service. Their duties are continuous; and I 
venture to say that they spend a greater part of their time at 
sea than do naval officers. When war breaks out they may be 
assigned, at the discretion of the President, either to service 
with the Navy in the assimilated rank or with the Army in the 
assimilated rank. That was done during the recent war. Some 
of these officers commanded our troop transports in the Navy; 
others worked with the Army, and were largely instrumental in 
making the maps for the use of Gen. Pershing's army in France. 
As a matter of fact most of the mapping which was done for the 
launching of the great St. Mihiel offensive was done by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey officers who were serving with the 
Army in their appropriate grades. 

There are only 140 of them. The ranking officers holding the 
grade corresponding to the rank of captain in the Navy or of 
colonel in the Army are about 12 in number. To-day they are 
all over 70 years of ago, and one is, I think, as old as 78. It is 
perfectly apparent that their efficiency is on the decline, if it 
has not already largely disappeared. There is no provision 
whatever for retiring them. If this retirement provision is in- 
serted in the bill, the burden on the Treasury annually will be 
in the neighborhood of $12,000; that is all. If the retirement 
provision is not inserted in the bill or is not enacted by some 
other bill, these officers, who are potentially military or naval 
officers, will be the only ones of their class in the Government 
who are not entitled to the retirement privilege. 

The Chief of the Coast and Geodetic Survey tells me—and, in- 
cidentally, he is not affected by the amendment, for the bill 
is so drawn that it does not cover the chief; he is left just 
where he is to-day—that partly as the result of the advanced 
age of the commanding officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
it has been impossible to keep the ships of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey in constant active service. 

Contributing to that situation is also the fact that 25 per cent 
of their commissioned personnel has resigned because the pay 
is so low. It starts at only $1,000 a year. It is an absurd situa- 
tion; and the chief of that service contends—and I have a good 
deal of faith in what he says—that if the retirement privilege 
is extended to Coast and Geodetic officers, just as it is extended 
to naval officers, the men who have reached an advanced age 
can be placed upon the retired list and their places be taken by 
younger men who come in at the bottom, with the result that 
the whole service will be kept efficient and will be working 100 
per cent instead of, as during the past year, at a very decreased 
rate of efficiency. 

I have no interest whatever in this matter. It is relatively 
small as compared with the remainder of the bill, and I leave it 
to the Senate, of course, to decide, and it will decide as it sees 
fit. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
question ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 


May I ask the Senator from New York a 
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Mr. HARRISON. The Senator stated that there are 140 
ofiicers in this service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are 140; they are limited by law. 

Mr, HARRISON. Yes. How many are now above the retire- 
ment age? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Twelve. 

Mr. HARRISON. Twelve in all? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; and they average over 70 years 
of age. 

Mr. HARRISON. Are there many of them who are approach- 
ing retirement age; and if so, how many, if the Senator knows? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not say; but I assume there are 
a number. Of course, the average age of the service is going 
to get higher and higher unless we provide for retirement; in 
other words, it will become superannuated unless we invent 
some way of retiring them and getting them out of active 
service. That is the trouble with the service to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the second 
branch of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from New York a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. ` 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Has the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] in regard to the Coast 
Guard been adopted? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been adopted. 

LETTER OF LORD GREY—LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to give a little attention 
to an article by Lord Grey which was printed in the press of 
the country generally on yesterday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator permit the 
Chair to state that the article was ordered incorporated in the 
Recorp at the request of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE]}? 

Mr. REED. I have not yet asked that it be printed, and, 
inasmuch as it has been ordered printed in the RECORD, I will 
not ask that it be incorporated in the Recorp again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Harding McNary Sheppard 
Beckham Harris Myers Smoo 
Borah Harrison Nelson Sutherland 
Brandegee Henderson ew Townsend 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Norris Underwood 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nugent Wadsworth 
Culberson ellogg Overman Warren 
Curtis ing age Watson 
Dillingham Lod Pomerene 

Elkins McCumber Ransdell 

Gerry McKellar 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names.* There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. CALDER, Mr. GORE, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Lennoort, Mr. 
Moses, and Mr. Sraxtx answered to their names when called. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN and Mr. PirrMan entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to give some brief atten- 
tion to the letter of Lord Grey which was printed generally 
throughout the press of this country and of Europe on yester- 
day. I understand that the full text of the letter has already 
been placed in the RECORD. 

I regard this letter as of very great importance, for reasons 
that I shall state as I proceed. But, Mr. President, one thing, 
I believe, ought to be said as a preliminary, and that is that 
the letter discloses the fact that many Senators have been in- 
sisting upon a surrender of American rights which even en- 
lightened British opinion does not demand or justify. I, of 
course, do not impugn the motives of any of my colleagues. 
Throughout this long discussion I have not uttered a word in- 
tentionally to reflect upon their patriotism or their thorough 
Americanism. This course I have pursued notwithstanding the 
fact that the President himself, in some public statements, and 
Members of the Senate, by statements made upon this floor, 
have practically accused those who have insisted upon resisting 
the passage or upon changing the terms of the so-called League 
of Nations covenant of being “ pro-German” or of acting in 
the interests of Germany” or of “doing things to please Ger- 
many —very remarkable statements ever to have been made 
in view of the fact that there is not a single German statesman 
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of prominence who has not been from the first clamoring for 
the adoption of the League of Nations. 

I only call attention to the circumstances in passing because 
I think that in the future discussion of this covenant foul in- 
sinuations against the patriotism of American Senators and 
foul attacks upon the character of men who have not seen fit 
to accept this document as it was originally handed to us ought 
now to cease. But I repeat that the most singular situation 
ever developed in a great representative body is to find Mem- 
bers of that body insisting upon yielding more of the rights of 
their country than the other countries of the world demand. 

There is another lesson to be taken from this letter. It is 
that many statements of importance made by the critics of the 
league, which have on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere 
been denied, disputed, and almost damned, are now clearly 
proven to be correct by the declaration of Lord Grey. I do not 
harshly criticize my colleagues for this, because I can not forget 
that they had a very high authority for many of their assertions. 
But as the days have run along has it not become so plain that 
the wayfaring man, though a fool, could not fail to see that 
discussion has disclosed this instrument to be full of error and 
crowded with manifest dangers to the Republic? 

When the league constitution was originally handed to us we 
were told that it was a perfect instrument. I will take the time 
to read the statement of the President. It will be remembered 
that before he brought to the country the text of the original 
document word was sent to the Congress that discussion ought 
not to take place until he had arrived and had explained the 
document. a 

It was because of that request that the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee refrained from any discussion on his 
part, although there was some on the floor of the Senate. When 
the President called before him the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to disclose his views regarding this docu- 
ment he said “ each article was passed only after the most care- 
ful examination by each member of the committee, and that 
there was good and sufficient reason for the phraseology and 
substance of each article.” 

The document was presented to us as an instrument which, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, could not be altered 
with this distinction, that the Medes and Persians refused to 
alter their laws after they had been passed, while in this in- 
stance we were forbidden to alter the document before it was 
passed. It was handed to us in a manner that reminded me of 
almost the closing words of Revelation: 

And if any man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of life. 

The moment a single voice was raised in this country ven- 
turing to call attention to a defect in the league, the possessor 
of that voice was challenged almost as a traitor to his country 
and to mankind. Public meetings were held to denounce all 
who dared to say there was upon the sacred instrument the 
least spot or blemish. The demand was for the immediate 
passage without change. Those who dared venture to challenge 
the instrument in any respect were spoken of as narrow- 
headed. I remember that our distinguished friend, Mr. Taft, 
the syndicated patriot of America, was particularly severe in 
his comments. He denounced everybody who questioned the 
infallibility of the scheme. We must accept it at once.” “We 
must accept it without debate.” He accused some of ignorance, 
some were controlled by improper motives, and so forth. Mr. 
Taft is only one of that type of reformers who have so well 
made themselves the voice of the great financial interests and 
international bankers who have been putting up the money for 
the propaganda in favor of the acceptance of the league. 

Women’s clubs were called together, and called together by 
Mr. Taft's organization, or at its instance, to pass resolutions 
in favor of the immediate acceptance of this document. Civic 
societies were called upon to pass resolutions denunciatory of 
all who said there was anything the matter with the league. 
Paid agents were employed or sent into every State of the 
Union and into almost every county of every State. In Mis- 
souri. they opened headquarters and organized an expensive 
bureau. So it was elsewhere. And yet, sir, before the discus- 
sion had been 20 days old errors had been disclosed in the 
instrument of so grave a character that its authors were com- 
pelled by their acts, if not by words, to admit the fact. 

We called attention to the fact that the Monroe doctrine was 
nowhere mentioned, and we pointed out the broad language of 
the instrument, which undertook a general world jurisdiction, 
and which necessarily would absorb the Monroe doctrine and 
destroy it. 

Our arguments were denounced as almost imbecilic. We were 
told that the Monroe doctrine had “been extended to all the 
world.” The statement, of course, could not bear the test of 
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argument. Accordingly those who brought the instrument to 
us and told us we must accept it without change themselves 
went back to Versailles and there confessed that we were right 
and they were wrong by writing into the instrument a new 
section, known as article 21, and which I read: 


Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international 5 such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
understandings I ke the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance of 


peace. 

It was, I repeat, an absolute confession that the immaculate 
document, which we were denounced for not accepting with- 
out dotting an “i” or crossing a “t,” was defective. It was 
an admission that the Monroe doctrine had been granted 
away. ‘ 

In this connection I call attention to the fact that the Monroe 
doctrine is not now saved by the amendment. Why this amend- 
ment was drawn in the equivocal language I just read it is 
impossible for me to say, but if it had been drawn by a smart 
lawyer on the other side of the table from me I would have 
said that he intended to mislead me by pretending to do some- 
thing without actually doing it. 

The English view upon this question, set forth in the official 
Government document, the White Paper, ought to be enough 
to convince the Senate that the amended treaty does not save 
the Monroe doctrine. I shall present it in a moment, but first 
a word of comment. 3 

The Monroe doctrine was an American doctrine. It was a 
doctrine of self-defense. It was a doctrine which the United 
States proclaimed and always construed for itself. When only 
a few years ago, in a controversy with Venezuela, Lord Salis- 
bury asserted that the Monroe doctrine was not international 
law, he expressed the fixed views of the British Government 
and of other European powers. When Grover Cleveland said 
that “it was an American doctrine, governing on this side of 
the ocean, and that the United States would not only assert it 
but construe it for itself,’ Grover Cleveland spoke the American 
doctrine. Whenever we yield to any foreign tribunal the right 
to construe that doctrine, we yield the doctrine. There is not 
a single foreign nation that would not denounce it the moment 
that nation’s interests were concerned. That the purpose of 
the British Government at this hour is to take from the United 
States the right to construe the doctrine is shown by the text 
of the British White Paper. It reads: 

The origin of the Monroe doctrine is well known. It was pro- 
claimed in 1823 to prevent America becoming a theater for the in- 
trigues of European absolutism. At first a principle of American 
foreign policy, it has become an international understanding, and it is 
not illegitimate for the people of the United States to ask that the 
covenant should recognize this fact. In its essence it is consistent 
with the spirit of the covenant, and indeed the principles of the Teague, 
as expressed in arti 10, represent the extension to the whole wor 
of the principles of the Monroe doctrine; while should any dispute 
as to the meaning of the latter (the Monroe doctrine) ever arise be- 
tween American and European powers, the league is there to settle it. 

In other words, the British Empire still insists that it has not 
recognized the Monroe doctrine as international law. It insists 
that the Monroe doctrine is nothing but “a regional under- 
standing.” That was substantially the position taken by Lord 
Salisbury in the Venezuela controversy. But, above all, the 
Empire insists that should any dispute ever arise regarding the 
meaning or the application of the Monroe doctrine the League 
of Nations has jurisdiction to decide that controversy. 

That is-to say, this American doctrine is to be construed and 
applied by a tribunal of seven foreigners, seven aliens, with the 
right of the United States barred from sitting or casting a vote. 
Mark you, when a controversy arises over the Monroe doctrine 
the United States must be a party to that controversy, and by 
the express provisions of the league no party to a controversy 
can sit in the controversy. Accordingly, the United States and 
the nation raising the question would each be barred from sit- 
ting. There would remain to decide the question seven of the 
nine members of the league council, each being an alien to the 
United States. 

Thus the doctrine of James Monroe, the American doctrine, 
sanctified by time, by the great name of its author and the com- 
mendation of the great men of American history, would go for 
its ultimate construction to a tribunal every member of which 
despises the Monroe doctrine, every member of which represents 
a nation that has denied the very existence of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and every member of which even now in the league 
covenant refuses to acknowledge it as international law or to 
recognize it as anything but “a regional understanding.“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frrnatp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Con- 
hecticut? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. IL. wish to call to the Senator's attention 
also that it must be such a regional understanding as makes for 


Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In other words, if the assertion of the 
Monroe doctrine at any time involves the exercise of force on 
our part to prevent its violation, it would not be excepted from 
the league under this amendment. 

Mr. REED. That is absolutely correct, and I thank the Sen- 
ator for the suggestion. 

Permit me to say a word in regard to that. Does that not 
leave us without any Monroe doctrine at all? A doctrine which 
you can not enforce is no doctrine. It does not amount to as 
much as the prayers and remonstrances of the Chinamen did 
while they stood outside the door of the Versailles peace conven- 
tion asking for their rights with Japan inside rattling her 
sword. It does not amount to as much as the supplications and 
tears of the Egyptian representatives who clamored for the 
right of self-determination and were thrown in jail for coming 
to present their humble petition. 

Again, Mr. President, when the original document was pre- 
sented we called attention to the fact that there was a way for 
a nation to get in and no way for it to get out. On the floor 
of the Senate in many statements we were criticized and 
lampooned for making that argument. Throughout the country 
the Taft circus went upon its tour, and everywhere it appeared 
all its leading performers, from clown to ringmaster, rang the 
changes upon the absurdity of anyone claiming that a nation 
could not withdraw at will and without a moment’s notice. 
Notwithstanding the alleged foolishness of the criticism, it was, 
in fact, so unanswerable that when the new covenant came back 
it for the first time contained this language: 

Any member of the l e may, after two years’ notice of its inten- 
tion so to do, withdraw from the league, provided that all its interna- 
tional obligations and all its obligations under this covenant shall have 
been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

The insertion of the new language was an absolute admission 
that there was no method of withdrawal provided in the orig- 
inal document. It was an admission of record that the critics 
had been right. But, like the clause in relation to the Monroe 
doctrine, the new language did not save the situation; indeed, 
in some respects it made matters worse. The new language 
leaves it in the power of somebody to decide whether a nation 
“has fulfilled all its international obligations and its obliga- 
tions under the league.” Clearly that can not be the nation at 
interest, for the nation at interest is barred from even sitting 
in a controyersy where it is a party. Besides, if a nation at 
interest could decide it for itself, then any and all nations 
could withdraw, regardless of whether they had fulfilled their 
obligations or not, by simply asserting that they had done so. 

It must be plain to every candid man, therefore, that the 
right of withdrawal is to be decided by the couneil or the 
assembly of the League of Nations. When a question of such 
character is submitted to either body, there must obtain a 
unanimous vote. Accordingly, one single nation, by casting an 
adverse vote, could keep us in the league by claiming that we 
have not fulfilled all our international obligations. 

Besides, a fixed term is now specified, so that, no matter what 
the emergency, how grave the crisis, how imminent the danger, 
the United States will be compelled to remain for two years, 
although by so doing she may jeopardize her most sacred 
interests. 

Again, the critics of this inspired document ventured to call 
attention to the fact that the United States might be bound in 
many matters by a mere majority vote. We followed that by a 
rather clear demonstration, I think, that Great Britain could 
in almost every instance control that majority. We were de- 
nounced upon the floor of the Senate and denounced throughout 
the country everywhere the Taft circus pitched its tent for 
having made a groundless attack. We were told that “a 
unanimous vote was necessary,” althongh there was not a single 
line in the instrument to indicate the requirement of a unani- 
mous vote upon questions generally. 

But behold, after all that denunciation had taken place, 
after the mind of the country had been poisoned with the 
thought that a useless and groundless criticism was being mad 
we found that when the new instrument was presented to us i 
contained another admission of record that we had been right 
when we contended that a majority vote would bind. The new 
instrument wrote in the thing that it had been claimed on the 
floor of the Senate was in there all the time. We find article 5 
with this new language: 


Except where otherwise expressly provided in this covenant, or by the 
terms of this treaty, decisions at any meeting of the assembly or of the 
council shall re the agreement of all the members of the league 
represented at the meeting. 
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On all matters of procedure the vote may be by a majority 
vote, and so forth. Thus again the framers of the covenant ad- 
mitted by action that the criticism was sound. 

Mr. President, although these changes to which I have called 
attention—changes of the most vital and important character— 
were made because of the criticism, I have never heard anybody 
whose broad and expansive brow had been enlightened by the 
“narrow heads“ admit that he had been mistaken. On the con- 
trary, the abuse of the crities went on just as it had gone on 
before. 

A large number of other changes of the most important char- 
acter were made in the second document presented to us, but 
I do not intend to take the time to go through them. 

Mr. President, around one question a great deal of debate 
has raged. I refer to the six votes granted to the British Em- 
pire. Let me very briefly review the history of that matter. 

For a long time it was claimed in the Senate and claimed 
by Mr. Taft's organization throughout the country, by every 
syndicated lecturer, by every syndicated writer, and by every 
syndicated teacher that it was an absurd thing to claim that 
the colonies of the British Empire had a right to vote in the 
League of Nations. Men were denounced here upon the floor 
and denounced throughout the country for even daring to claim 
that the British eolonies could vote. Long arguments had to 
be made in order to demonstrate from the text of the instru- 
ment that the colonies were asserting the right of full mem- 
bership. 

The President stated as late as September 15 last in his 
speech at Spokane, Wash. : 


There is another matter—I have forgotten who it was that said it, 
but I would not mention his name if I remembered it [laughter]— 
that this covenant was an arrangement for the dominance of Great 
Britain. They base that upon the fact that in the assembly of the 
council six units of the British Empire are represented, whereas the 
United States is represented as only one unit. Alike in the assembly 
and the council, the vote of the United States is an absolute veto. 
We can always veto, always offset, with one vote the British six 
votes. I must say that I look with perfect philosophy upon the differ- 
ence in number. 


Again, in speaking at Denver, Colo., he said: 

It is in the assembly that the combined representation of the several 
members of the British Empire are six votes, and you are 
constantly being told that Great Britain has six votes and we have 
one. I want you to appreciate the full significance of that. They 
have six votes in the assembly, and the assembly does not vote. 8 
that bubble is exploded. * + * 

The President entirely overlooked the fact that the United 
States does not have a veto vote in any controversy in which 
she is concerned. If her life is at stake, she does not have a 
vote. She does not, when her case is being considered, sit ou 
either council or assembly. But the most remarkable state- 
ment is that the British colonies only vote in the assembly“ 
and that “the assembly does not vote.” I call attention to 
the statement; it furnishes its own comment. 

Again, at Salt Lake City on September 23 the President said: 


of the League of Nations, as it is said, Great Bri has been given 
six votes and the United States only one. Well, now, that would be 
very interesting if true, but it does not happen to be e; that is to 


That is a grave mistake— 
but in the assembly of the league, which is the debating and not the 
voting body. And every time the assembly participates in any active 
resolution of the 1 e that resolution must be cohcurred in by all 
the nations represen on the council, which makes the affirmative 
vote of the United States in every instance necessary. The six votes 
of the British Empire can not do anything to which the United States 
does not consent. 

A few moments later he said: 

I have frequently said, I think, it is very much more important to be 
one and count six than to be six and count six. 

Mr. President, the language I have read does not leave it open 

to discussion whether or not statements were made that the six 
votes of the British Empire did not count or whether the state- 
ment was made that the six votes of the British Empire could 
always be offset by the single vote of the United States.. The 
President ignored the fact that the United States does not vote 
where it is a party at interest. 
But, Mr. President, the statement the President made was not 
alone uttered by him. On the floor of the Senate, after long de- 
bate, the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN] 
had this to say: 

Where is the danger of dominance by England, the Catholic Church, 
or . races when no action can be taken except by unanimous 
consent? 

I again call attention, because attention can not be too often 
called, to the fact that in no case does the United States vote 
where the United States is a party. It is when the United 


States is a party that her great and overmastering interests 
are at stake. It is just when we need to employ the alleged 
“veto power“ discussed by the President that we do not have 
It at all. But Great Britain can nevertheless cast her six votes. 

Again, the Senator from Oklahoma said: : 

Great stress has been laid upon the number of votes given to Great 
Britain as in the cases of Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, Canada, 
and India, while only one is given to the United States. 

The answer to this is that since a unanimous decision is required it 
is not of the slightest 5 and, second, that in so far as mere 
votes are concerned, the United States has a number of small nations 
whose support could be relied upon— ` 

Then he cites Cuba and Haiti, and such countries as that as 
the backers of the United States. But he continues— 
but there is nothing in the argument, one way or the other. The 
argument is specious; it is fallacious; it is eading and unworthy 
of being presented to the American Senate. A few votes are of no 
importance where all must agree. 

And the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CumsBer] had this to say: 

But it is complained that in this League of Nations Great Britain 
has a yoting power far superior to our own, because some of her self- 
governing colonies are allowed a vote, not in the council, which will 
1 8 of toe aren 5 8 but in the 

ssembly, to which some international qu n t 
sibility referred. pair aco e 

I desire to interpolate that the plain language of the instru- 
ment is that every controversy can be sent to the assembly; 
that is, every dispute between nations. The plain language of 
the instrument also is that the assembly has jurisdiction over all 
matters which may disturb the peace of the world. But the 
Senator continues: 

Let us first consider the fairness or unfairness of such a declaration. 
I have never heard, either on the floor of the Senate or in any of the 
addresses which haye been made in 5 to this league outside of 
the Senate, a full, fair statement of its provisions relating to this sub- 


ject. None ot these opponents have told their audiences that in the 
council the British Empire has, in fact, but one vote. 


A little later the Senator said: 


In the council Canada has no vote, Australia no vote, New Zealand 
has no vote, and none of those can become a member of the council 
without the consent of the United States. 

But, answer the opponents of a Tears of Nations—and especially 
those opponents who wish to incite a hyphenated American 9 
the disputes may be removed to the assembly where each member of the 
1 e, including colonies, would have a vote, But that would never 
be done unless we ourselves should desire it. 

Why unless we ourselves should desire it”? Our opponents 
can remove it, whether we desire it or do not desire it. But 
the Senator continues; 

First, because it would require a unanimous vote for removal. 

Why, Mr. President, a dispute may be removed as of right by 
the mere filing of a notice. No vote is taken; it is an absolute 
and unqualified right. All that is necessary is to file a paper 
asking for the removal of the controversy. So the Senator pro- 
ceeded at length to argue that if made no difference whether 
Great Britain had six votes and we had one. 

The distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] made 
a very long and interesting speech. 

The Senator declares: 

Much opposition has been urged against the league because a great 
Nation like the United States has only one vote in the assembly, and 
small nations, like Siam and Liberia, each has a full vote, and also 
because Great Britain has one vote and her five self-governing volonies 
a vote each. But what difference does the number of yotes make when 
on all important matters the action of the assembly must be unanimous 
or have the unanimous concurrence of the council, upon which the 
United States is permanently represented? Thus in all matters of im- 
portance before assembly, except in cases where she is a party to 
the dispute, the United States will possess a veto power, and a decision 
can y be reached by her concurrence. Thus the question of the num- 
ber of yotes in the assembly held by different groups is not vital. 

So this Senator held, in a long speech and a labored argument, 
that the United States was at no disadvantage because of the 
six votes of the British Empire; that, in fact, our one vote was 
always as good as their six votes. 

Mr. President, I might quote from a very large number of 
Senators on this side of the Chamber who have argued the same 
thing, but I am content now to close my quotations with one 
further—that of the distinguished leader upon the floor in these 
debates for the league, Not once but many times has he urged 
the same thing which he stated on this occasion, and which I 
am about to read. 

On October 27, 1919, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] said—I am reading from page 7550 of the Reconp of that 
date: 

Mr. President, I am unable to understand why it is that Senators view 
the membership of these self-governing dominions of the British Empire 
with so much misgiving and so much opposition. Senators have stood 
here upon the floor and declared that Great Britain had six votes. They 
have stood here and declared that the British Empire had six votes. It 

ssible that intelligent people should believe either statement. 
ritain is not a member of the league. The British Empire is 


is not 
Great 


cally given one vote for the council and one vote for the assembly. 


To say that the British Empire has six votes is to say that the fight 
which Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa 
have made for independent recognition and independént representation 
in the assembly is a farce. Each has secured a vote for itself because 
it is not willing to be represented by the Empire. a 

And so this Senator argued, taking a little different “ shoot ” 
from the rest, that these colonies would not vote with the mother 
country; that they were going to vote with us or for themselves; 
but all have stood upon the ground that six votes to the British 
Empire was not a menace. Accordingly, the battle raged for the 
purpose of showing that as a matter of fact these votes did 
count; that this representation was a representation that bene- 
fited Great Britain. . 

The first thing that had any tendency to silence the advocates 
of the doctrine that the membership of the colonies is immaterial 
is the reading into the Recorn—I believe by myself, but that is 
unimportant—the letter that was sent by Clemenceau, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Lloyd-George to the Canadian premier, the sub- 
stance of which was that Sir Robert Borden was right in his 
contention that the dominions were full members of the league, 
eligible to sit on the council, That letter has already been read. 
I ask, however, to insert it at this point because I do not want to 
take the time of the Senate to read it again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The question having been raised as to the meaning of article 4 of the 
League of Nations covenant, we have been requested by Sir Robert 
Borden to state whether we concur in his view that upon the true con- 
struction of the first and second 1 of that article representa- 
tives of the self-governing dominions of the British Empire may be 
selected or named as members of the council. We have no hesitation 
in expressing our entire concurrence in this view. If there were any 
doubt, it would be entirely removed by the fact that the articles are not 
subject to a narrow or technical construction. 

(Signed) S. CLEMENCEAU. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
D. LLorD-Grondr. 


Dated at Quai D'Orsay, Paris, the 6th day of May, 1919. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, many of these claims that the 
British six votes did not count, or that they were immaterial, 
or that the British colonies ‘could not vote at all, were made 
upon the floor of the Senate long after British statesmen had 
told the world to the contrary.’ We were presented with the 
astonishing spectacle of Members of the Senate arguing, not in 
favor of preserving American rights and American equality, 
but of insisting upon a construction favorable to England, which 
would give England six votes to our one. Among the state- 
ments that were put forth, I desire to call attention to one made 
by Lloyd-George on December 28 or 29 in the London Times 
that— 


With regard to the British Empire, each part of it was eo? ler “ork 


but each came voluntarily to the assistance of the motherlan 
had all suffered. very heavily and fought gallantly. - Australia 
as many men as the United States, and it was only right that they should 
have votes in the League of Nations. Those votes would not, however, 
be used on any question which would arise between this country and the 
United States, 

Mr. President, the last statement is open to question. For the 
moment I merely remark that under the plain language of the 
league covenant the British colonies can vote in every contro- 
versy where the British Empire is a party or where any one of 
the colonies is a party. 

Notwithstanding this statement of Lloyd-George, Senators 
still asserted that the rights of these British colonies were incon- 
sequential and that their votes would not count. 

The construction of these Senators evidently aroused the sport- 
ing blood of Mr. Gardiner, the editor, or recently the editor, of one 
of the most powerful British papers—the London Daily News. 

Without stopping to read the entire article, I insert it for the 
second time in the Recorp. I do so because I want the country to 
know that the Senate had notice from a British source that those 
who have contended for jamming this league down the throats 
of the Senate and the throats of the country, disregarding all 
protests and all warnings, did so with knowledge that British 
statesmen and British publicists were admitting to the world 
the truth that the covenant gave Great Britain six votes, which 
could be cast when the Empire was a party, and that we were 
entitled to have the inequality wiped out. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

„ Great Britain doesn't want any loaded dice; the British Empire is a 
unit, one and indivisible.” rs 

Admitting that the present draft of the League of Nations covenant 
gave the Empire a preponderance of votes in the assembly, A. G. Gardiner, 
editor of the London Daily News, advocated 8 an amendment, 
stipulating expressly that when one section of the British Empire is 
involved in a matter all other sections be prevented from votin: 


k. 
“If asked to accept such an amendment, I am sure the British people 
willingly would do so,“ Gardiner said, 


. They 
had lost 
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“The spirit of the covenant cay contemplates tbe British Em- 
pire as a unit. But it fails to specify this, probably because the omis- 
sion never came to the attention of the peace conferees. Now that 
the issue has been raised, however, it will not be difficult to make the 
wording conform to the spirit and to eliminate America’s cause for 
fear. Perhaps the wording could be changed without resubmitting the 
covenant to the nations concerned if Great Britain, as the interested 
party, would request the change. 

Although the intention of the conferees obviously was not to give 
the British Empire more votes than the United States, the text of the 
covenant justifies Senator Reep’s assertion. He believes that in case 
of a dispute between the United States and one section of the Empire, 
the other sections would be sitting in judgment on the matter. Per- 
sonally, I think it is debatable how much the scales would be loaded. 
It is conceivable that Canada’s or South Africa’s interests might be 
opposed to those of the Empire, or even allied with America’s. But 
I readily understand the American concern in the matter and recognize 
it as a real objection which should be met. Perhaps the best way 
would be to insert a ruling in the covenant specifically covering this 
exigency.” 

Mr. REED. And now, sir, comes the letter of Lord Grey. As 
I read it I want those Senators who voted against the Johnson 
resolution, proposing an equality of votes for the United States, 
to consider these words from this British statesman, from the 
man who sits in this matter “ upon the other side of the table,” 
and who lives upon the other side of the ocean. I want them to 
answer how they will justify themselves to their own consciences 
for haying refused to insist upon the United States haying an 
equality of votes when this British statesman declares that we 
ought.to have an equality of votes. I want the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], who said that it would 
be impractical to write such a provision in the league, that it 
might jar with some other portions of that holy document, to 
consider the language I am about to read. Iam wondering what 
has become of the old American pride and the old American 
common sense, when we have arrived at a condition where, in 
order to prove a case on the floor of the Senate, we must not 
only proceed by logic and argument but we must finally con- 
found our opponents with the admissions of Great Britain's 
statesmen that they are ready to have an equality of voting, even 
if American Senators are prepared to concede them six to 
our one. 

Mark you, now, there has been a claim made here, and made 
persistently over a period of months, not by one but by many 
men, that the British colonies will not be really members; that 
they are let in in some way, but have not anything to say; and, 
as the President put it, they are merely members of a debating 
society. Let me pause here long enough to say that if the coun- 
cil of the League of Nations is only a debating society, then 23 
nations of the world are only permitted to talk while 9 other 
nations of the world constitute a great military autocracy to 
regulate them and to control them. 

That is the situation wrought out in the holy name of world 
democracy. 

But returning to my theme, is it true that these colonies come 
in as full members or not? Whatever else you may say of Lord 
Grey, he spoke in this instance with a clarity that does not 
leave any room for misunderstanding. I read: 

The self-governing dominions are full members of the league. They 
will admit, and Great Britain can admit, no qualification whatever of 
that right. 

That is what we have argued all along. That is what cer- 
tain distinguished gentlemen have denounced us for arguing. 
You can not read that too often: 

The self-governing dominions are full members of the league. They 
will admit, and Great Britain can admit, no qualification whatever of 
that right. 
` Then, of course, they are qualified to sit upon the council it 
elected. Then, of course, any one, two, three, four, or five of 
them may be elected to sit upon the council at the same time 
the mother country sits there as a permanent member, all of 
which was certified to by President Wilson and Clemenceau and 
Lloyd-George in the letter I have just put in the Recorp. So 
they do come in as full members without any qualification what- 
soever. 

Lord Grey continues: 

Whatever the self-governing dominions may be in theory and in the 
letter of the constitution, they have in effect ceased to be colonies in 
the old sense of the word. They are free communities, independent as 
regards all their own affairs, and partners in those which concern the 
Empire at large. 

But, Mr. President, regardless of that statement, I say that 
they are linked to the mother country not merely with hooks of 
steel but with something that is stronger than hooks of steel— 
by bonds of flesh and blood. There was not a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, there was not a city in England itself, nor a ham- 
let, the people of which with greater unanimity stood by the 
mother country than did the people of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand—aye, it would even seem South Africa. 
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Mr. President, Senators on this floor denounced some of us 
for asking an equality of vote on behalf of the United States. 
They also voted against a proposition giving the United States 
a vote equal to the vote of the British Empire and of the colo- 
nies. What says this British statesman in regard to that 
proposition? 

Our object is to maintain the status of the self-governing dominions, 
not to secure a greater British than American vote, and we have no 
objection in principle to an increase of the American vote. 

I wonder what American Senator there is now who, in view 
of that statement, which apparently is almost an official decla- 
ration of the British Government, will vote against an amend- 
ment giving to America as many votes as the British Empire? 

I wonder how many votes would be cast against the Johnson 
resolution to-day? If there are any more votes cast against it, 
I think we ought to introduce a resolution to create a vacancy 
or two in the Senate and install Lord Grey, who apparently 
on this question would represent America better than some men 
on this floor have been doing. 

If ever I find that I have voted against giving to the United 
States a right equal to that given the British Empire and that 

“the next day the Empire has declared that I ought to have voted 
for my country, I shall be ashamed to meet myself in the dark. 

What do these gentlemen say now who have been going up 
and down the land denouncing everybody who said there was 
danger in the six votes; what do they say now who have gone 
over the land abusing everyone who said that the United States 
ought to have as many votes as the British Empire, now that the 
great spokesman of the British Empire says that the claim is 
just, that it is right, that it is fair, that they have no objection 
whatever to it in principle? It is a strange thing that we must 
go to British statesmen to learn what are American rights. It 
is a pitiable thing when the American Senate has to learn the 
lesson of American rights out of the mouth of a British diplomat. 

I appeal to Senators to no longer allow their judgment to be 
clouded by the prejudices of partisanship, but to meet this occa- 
sion like men. Let us so act that in the future no English 
statesman will be called upon to make publie statement of 
America’s rights in order to induce a lot of American Senators 
to vote for a treaty amendment inserting those rights in the 
treaty. 

Mr. President, the statement I have read needs only to con- 
clude it a reference to Lord Grey’s declaration that there are 
more English-speaking people in the United States than in the 
entire British Empire, and that, therefore, America’s claim that 
she ought to stand as an equal and have as many votes as the 
Empire is a reasonable one, ‘That is something that I think 
most Senators have overlooked. There are more English- 
speaking people in the United States than in the whole British 
Empire, and I think they are, man for man, quite as good. Of 
course, modern Anglo-Americanism compels me to desist at that 
point. 

Mr. President, there is in Lord Grey’s statement, and in some 
of the other statements, some important information as to why 
Lord Grey gave his pronunciamento to the world. It is plainly 
the effort of England to get us into this league, to coax us into 
the league; in a way, and by indirection, to take charge of the 
affairs of the Senate and tell us how to compose our differences, 
It is the last bit of evidence, and a very important piece of evi- 
dence, too, of the fact that Great Britain and France want us 
in this league on any terms whatsoever. 

The statement was long ago made upon the floor of the Senate 
by the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee that the 
Empire will accept the league with any amendments we may 
adopt. But, of course, that came from a partisan Republican 
source, and Democrats upon this side of the Chamber might 
disregard it. But, sir, every event that has transpired, down 
to and including the letter of Lord Grey, shows that it is true. 
We can write the document in any way we desire and they will 
glady accept it. I propose to deyote a few moments of time to 
expressing my opinion as to why they will accept it, and I think 
I can follow by evidence so concrete as to place the case beyond 
dispute. ` 

When this war closed, and our allies proceeded to divide up 
the world among themselves, they were content. I should per- 
haps say that Italy was disappointed because she did not get 
Fiume, but she gained enormously in territory. She obtained a 
position of commanding importance over portions of the Adriatic 
which she had not theretofore had and she will receive enormous 
indemnity. 

France regained her lost Provinces and has taken possession 
for 15 years of all the trans-Rhine country. I have not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that if she maintains her position 
of power she will retain that country as a permanent part of 
her possessions. I do not believe there is a single Frenchman 


living who in his heart does not expect to hold that territory. 
France, in addition, acquired enormous dominion in Africa. She 
satisfied, as far as ambition could be satisfied out of the remain-! 
ing raw material on the habitable earth, her ambitions for 
expansion, 5 

Great Britain along with France took over all that was left 
of the entire continent of Africa. ‘Substantially all, except å 
small portion held by Belgium, that vast continent, with its un- 
told and undreamed of riches, came under the British flag to 
stay there perhaps forever. She took over Egypt in absolute 
violation of the pledges that had been given by Gladstone and 
other British statesmen. Eleven million protesting human be- 
ings are thus brought beneath British domination. She reached 
out her powerful arms and gathered in Persia. To-day she is 
more completely in control of Persia than she was of Egypt be- 
fore the peace council assembled. By taking Persia she closed 
the Persian Gulf to Russia, a matter that had been in controversy, 
between those two countries for nearly a century and which 
had been compromised between Russia and England shortly, 
before the war began. Now the Persian Gulf comes under the 
British flag. She spread her net and gathered in all the islands 
of the sea south of the Equator, so that with her former pos- 
corey she commands the trade routes of the entire south 

acific. 4 

Japan, through the narrow slits of her wicked eyes, gazed 
greedily at Shantung. She tore the heart out of China and 
gathered to herself 45,000,000 Chinese inhabitants who are to- 
day under the thraldom of Japanese military masters. 

Then, sir, while our representatives sat at the peace table 
soundly asleep, as it seems to me, Japan demanded and received 
all of the Pacific islands north of the Equator which Germany had 
theretofore controlled. Thus she came into possession of a belt 
of islands lying between the Philippines and the coast of the 
United States, bringing her a thousand miles nearer the Ha- 
waiian Islands than is the coast of the United States, and bring- 
ing her 2,000 miles nearer striking distance of our coast than 
she had ever been before. 

These bases of supply, these harbors of refuge and ports of 
attack, give Japan command of the northern Pacific. In case 
of any war between Japan and the United States they enable 
her, first, to cut us off from the Philippines; second, to have 
points of vantage from which to assail and possibly take the 
Hawaiian Islands, where she already has an enormous popula- 
tion of loyal Japanese; and, third, if ever we are at war with 
her and our Navy should move to her attack, we must run the 
gauntlet of her sea fortresses from which she will come forth to 
strike our fleet. : 

These are the things our allies gained. There is nothing left 
of the world on yon side of the Atlantic; there is left scarcely’ 
an island of the sea. They have filled themselves to the full. 

Now, they desire the United States in the league for three rea- 
sons: First, to bind us to an absolute consent to all of these 
acquisitions they have made; second, to bind us to defend them 
in their possessions forever; and, third, to bind us with our 
money and blood to guarantee their existing political independ- 
ence and to guard their borders against attack. In the name of 
high heaven, why should they not want us in the league? 

So we find an admission made by indirection of this very. 
desire, and back of it, in part at least, are reflected the reasons 
for the desire. We find this in Lord Grey’s letter: 

What, then, may be fairly expected from the United States in this 
great crisis of world policy For crisis, indeed, it is. If the partici- 
pation of the United States was enormously beilpful in securing a 
yietory in the critical months of 1918, its help will even more essen- 
tial to secure stability in peace, Without the United States present 
the League of Nations may become little better than a league of allies 
for armed self-defense against a revival of Prussian militarism or 
against the military sequel to bolshevism in Russia. Bolshevism is 
despotism, and despotisms have a tendency to become militarism, as the 
great French Revolution proved. 

* * * * * +» . f 

Without the United States it—the league—will have neither the 
overwhelming physical nor moral force behind it that it should have 
or if it has physical force it will not have the same degree of moral 
force, for it will be predominantly a European and not a world organi- 
zation, and it will be tainted with the interracial jealousies of Europe; 

Mr. President, those are smooth words. That is the case 
stated at its best. Let us translate if into plain, blunt. lan- 
guage. Without the armies of the United States and the money, 
of the United States the league can not stand. Let us trans- 
late that again. The United States is to furnish the men and 
the money and the power to sustain the league. According to 
Lord Grey, conditions being very rotten in Europe we are bound 
to enter the league for Europe's benefit. We are invited to 
plunge into this broth of perdition for their benefit to guarantee 
them in the enormous gains—I will not say loot—they have re- 
cently taken. 


1920. 
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Of course they want us in. The singular thing is that Amer- 
ican Senators say, “ Let us in; let us in on any terms. We will 
sign away the rights of our country,” even though the case is 
so plain that British statesmen come forward and say that it is 
not fair or right that we should be asked to do the things we 
have been asked to do. 

What has become of the old-fashioned Americanism of this 
country when Senators are eagerly crowding forward with the 
rights of their people in their hands saying, “ Let us give them 
away.” Instead they should say,“ We will give only that which 
must be given.” 

If I had a lawyer representing me who was engaged in carry- 
ing on negotiations with another man, and he should make a 
proposition to that other man so unfair to me that the man 
himself would protest, I would discharge that lawyer. If I 
ever found myself, as a lawyer, making a proposition for my 
client that was so unfair to my client that the lawyer on the 
other side of the table said, “ No; you ought not to do that; that 
is not fair to your client,” I would quit practicing law. But 
here is Lord Grey, who tells the American Senate just that. 
Again, Lord Grey states: 


With America outside the League of Nations the old order of things 
will be revived; old consequences will recur; there will again be some 
great catastrophe of war in which it will find itself compelled to inter- 
1517 tor the same reason und at no less or even greater cost than in 


That contains two important statements: One is, as I haye 
already said, that the condition over there is so rotten that war 
is liable to come out of it at any time. If that is true, do you 
want to bind your sons to enter all of those wars? If so, sign 
up article 10 and you will be in them without any question. 

But Lord Grey undertakes to hold out to us the idea—if not 
the threat—that if we do not enter the league European wars 
will come, and that then we shall be dragged into them. Mr. Pres- 
ident, they may come and we may be dragged into them; but 
the difference between the proposition I advance and that ad- 
vanced by some other Senators is this: They propose to sign 
an absolute contract to-day that we shall get into those wars, 

Mr. SMOOT. So that they will be able to drag us into them. 

Mr. REED. Yes. I propose that we shall reserve to our- 
selves the right to decide, when the issue is presented, whether 
we ought to get in or ought to stay out. That is a very impor- 
tant distinction, 

I have no desire to say a harsh word regarding Great Britain 
or any country by whose side we have fought; but I can not 
disregard the plain truth of history; that is, that nations look 
out for themselves. What has changed the nature of the nations 
that have been our associates? Did they look out for themselves 
in this war? Did they look out for themselves when the war 
was concluded? Did they look out for themselves when it came 
to taking all the spoils of war? Did they look out for themselves 
when they awarded us 2 per cent of the ships, an amount so 
small and so contemptible that our representatives refused to 
consider it? They said, You have taken the carcass of the 
animal, its hide and tallow, and you might as well take the 
horns and hoofs.” They did not say that in so many words, but 
that is what they meant. These nations have shown yo other 
spirit but the spirit that is manifested by keen, shrewd peoples 
looking after their interests. So, Mr. President, rest assured 
that one of the prime causes of future European conflict will be 
found in the fact that France, Britain, and Japan will be sure 
to assert their claims very stoutly if they know that the 
moment war ensues tlie United States is obligated to come to 
their assistance with its armies and its navies, 

Mr. President, I am getting a little tired of being warned 
from across the Atlantic and other places that the United States 
is going to be dragged into every other European war. That 
is an excuse for dragging us into the league. How do they 
know that we are going to be dragged into another European 
war? This country has existed for over 140 years; she was 
never dragged into a single European war except twice; in the 
first instance the War of 1812. That came through the aggres- 
sion of Great Britain, and I do not think Great Britain will re- 
peat the mistake. I hope she is too friendly to us to want to 
do so. I do not wish to discuss the question of our power and 
Great Britain's power matched against each other; but if 
Great Britain is inclined to make that mistake and do that 
thing again, then I do not want her for a partner, and I do not 
want to sign an agreement to help her fight her battles, 

Will France drag us into a European war? If she should, 
then the blood of all the slain upon the fields of France would 
cry out against her, for so long as the memories of men live 
surely in the hearts of the French people there will be a fervor 
of loye for America when they remember the fact that it was 
Yankee soldiers whose bodies and bravery stopped the onrush- 
ing Hun at the very gates of Paris. 


Will Japan? Sir, Japan may. I say now I neither want 
Japan as an emeny outside the League of Nations nor as a 
partner inside the league. Who, then, will drag us into war? 
Will it be Germany? Why, Germany and Austria standing to- 
gether were not able until the Russian front had been broken 
to overcome the armies of France and England. Austria has 
been dismembered. 

There is nothing left of that ancient Empire except a small 
group of people so cut off from their natural supplies that it is 
now said by economists that they are doomed to starvation. 

Need we fear Germany? Germany could not cross the sea to 
hurt this country even were she rehabilitated and with all her 
military force intact. How can Germany get across the ocean 
to attack us when our fleet is superior to hers, and should al- 
ways be kept superior to hers? 

But I have digressed a little from my theme. In 1812 we 
were dragged into a European war. In 1812 to 1914 there 
were 106 wars in Europe and Asia. Fifty of them were wars 
of importance; some five or six were tremendous struggles in- 
volving several nations, and one—the closing war of the Na- 
poleonic career—brought a conflagration that swept all of 
Europe. 

Yet in all that time the United States was not required to 
fire a single shot in one of those wars. If, however, we sign 
the League of Nations the moment a European war begins the 
United States is in the struggle. The President himself has so 
declared; he has said in so many words that “ there will be no 
more neutrals”; that a war anywhere in the world will involve 
every nation in the world without any action on her part; war 
once begun we can no longer stand as neutrals. 

Mr. President, the reason they want us in is perfectly ap- 
parent. It is apparent from what Lloyd-George said; and I also 
want to call attention to what some other Englishmen have 
said along this line. I shall read now from Mr. Bottomley, 
editor of John Bull, a paper with 2,500,000 circulation, an 
article he wrote in December. He comments upon and lampoons 
the United States, particularly the Senate, for not having 
accepted this British document. He goes on to say: 

Now what does it all mean? Well, here again I propose to use the 
completest candor. Having got out of a World War cheaply, America 
proposes to get out of the peace cheaper. She will have nothing to do 
with the heavy political obligations undertaken by the delegates at 
edger and nothing to do, if you please, with President Wilson's 
League of Nations, 

Nothing to do with the heavy political obligations! We are to 
come in to underwrite the heavy political obligations! To 
whom are those political obligations due? They are due to 
France, they are due to England, they are due to Italy, they 
are due to Japan. These complaining gentlemen are the bene- 
ficiaries of the obligations. They are unwilling to collect the 
obligations due to themselves; they want the United States to 
come in and guarantee them. 

Continuing, this gentleman stated: 

The fact that this pinchbeck contraption— 


That is, the League of Nations— 


was patented in the United States, that the covenant bears in every 
line the imprint of Washington, does not prevent the Senate from 
rejecting the whole scheme with contumely. 

And why? * because, under the terms of the eth of Ver- 
sailles, President Wilson, as the Chief Executive authority of the United 
tates, has undertaken important international obligations which, as far- 
seeing Yankee politicians realize, may make it more difficult for 
America to keep out of the next war than it was to keep out of the 


Yes; some “farseeing Yankee politicians ”—-if that is the 
term this gentleman wants to apply—do realize that the League 
of Nations covenant “ will make it more difficult for us to keep 
out of future European wars than at present“; and farseeing 
Yankee politicians,” if the gentleman likes that pleasant term, 
will insist that the United States shall not underwrite the obli- 
gations and guarantee the satisfaction of the cupidity and ambi- 
tion of all the States of the world. 

Continuing, Mr. Bottomley states: 


If this treaty were ratified as it stands, the United States woald 
abandon her position of “splendid isolation” and accept a definite 
share of Epo Menger greed for the defense of civilization and the future 
peace and order of the world. 


So they want us in to guarantee the peace and order of the 


world! That is a fine phrase. It has been much used. Who 
has been disturbing the peace and order of the world? 
Mr. Bottomley says, Let us have plain speech.” Then let 


us have it. 

I voted for this war. I believed that German militarism was 
n menace. I did not vote for it because German militarism was 
a menace, however; I voted for it because Germany had offended 
against the rights of the United States, had sunk our commerce 
upon the seas, insulted our flag, and murdered our people. But 
what is the trouble in Europe? Did it spring up in the last few 
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days or years? Was it born with the Kaiser? Is it a thing that 
can be charged only to the German people? 

Let us exercise our plain common sense and our knowledge of 
history. ‘The great fundamental cause for trouble in Europe has 
been the overweening ambition of not one but several of the 
great powers. Away back yonder, France sought to impress her 
will upon almost all of Europe, Great Britain never has hesi- 
tated at every opportunity te extend her dominions. It may 
startle some of us to know that in the last fifty or sixty years her 
policy of imperialism has brought under the British flag a do- 
main almost as large as the entire Empire of Rome. 

When Great Britain began that policy, Italy followed her 
example. She began extending her authority in Africa. In 
making that extension she ran counter to Germany, and at one 
time only a few years back Germany and France were at the 
very edge of bloody war over the mere acquisition of African 
territory. Russia has wanted to reach warm water to satisfy 
her national ambition, and she has been blocked at every turn 
by other European powers. Even when the unspeakable Turk 
was conquered, and Russia about to obtain her way through the 
Dardanelles, British statesmanship and the statesmanship of 
other European countries has blocked Russia’s very natural am- 
bition. Germany began to extend her dominions. The rights 
of small peoples were disregarded. She sent her emissaries 
into every land. She began acquiring the islands of the ocean 
and placing her flag upon distant shores. 

England became alarmed and annoyed at that. So greater 
armies were created, greater fleets were builded. The result of 
these national ambitions, these selfish schemes of aggrandizement 
has been to keep half the world on the very brink of the bloody 
chasm for the last quarter century. At last war came, and war 
will come again in Europe until European nations cease their 
policy of aggrandizement, until they themselves arrive at differ- 
ent ideals, until they are willing, in the interest of their own 
peace, to quit preying upon each other. 

Sir, I am opposed to the United States undertaking by con- 
tract to throw her soldiers into Europe every time the ambition 
of European countries has resulted in bringing on a European 
conflict. It is a senseless thing to do. It is, I had almost said, 
an infamous thing to do. 

Mr. President, I think I can show the views of European states- 
men, They want us in on their side the moment a war begins, 
They do not want us in when America’s interests are involved, 
but when their interests are involved. They do not want us in 
when we have deliberated and concluded that we ought to go in; 
they want us in the day they fire the first shot. When Lloyd- 
George presented the league to the British Parliament those 
hard-headed Englishmen broke into a roar of laughter. Let us 
try it,“ exclaimed the premier. “ Had it been in existence in 
1914 it would have been difficult for Germany and Austria to 
make war; and if they had, America would have been in the first 
day instead of two years afterwards.” 

In other words, when we sign this League of Nations agree- 
ment we become a party to a European war the day the war 
begins and without any right on our part to determine the ques- 
tion for ourselves. 

Mr. Clemenceau also states the gravity of the situation. He 
also admits that upon the United States must rest the great 
burden. In his speech at his farewell dinner he states: 

If Great Britain, the United States, and Japan remain united, there 
fs a guaranty of peace which exceeds all those guaranties which can be 
put on paper. If one day those nations are separated, I dare not think 
of the misfortune which may result. 

What does that language mean? It means that we are ex- 
pected to enter a quadruple alliance to boss this world; and it 
means that if the United States stays out, then the plan can not 
be carried through. That is to say, the burden of bossing this 
world is largely to rest on the shoulders of Uncle Sam. 

Yet men who ask us to sign that kind of obligation, a quad- 
ruple alliance to control the world, go up and down the United 
States telling the women there will never be any more war. 
The man who will make that statement now, after this debate, is, 
I think, performing a very poor office for his country, 

Again, I call attention to the utterance of a British statesman, 
Lord Cecil, made on September 17: 

If we on the visions of the covenant for preserving 
shall be living in a fool’s paradise. The most any enehi 8 
to remove obstacles from the path of peace. 

Thus this great British statesman, who had much to do with 
the making of peace, certifies to us that we live in a fool’s para- 
dise if we believe that this instrument will bring peace. 

What, then, is the alternative? The peace that is to be main- 
tained is an armed peace, and in the maintenance of that peace 
the United States is to furnish a large quota of men and of money. 

We have had much talk to the effect that we would not have 
to send anybody over to Europe; that there would be no trouble. 
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We have a very severe censorship on news from Europe, an out- 
rageous condition, for which somebody ought to answer to the 
American people. But finally a speech made by President Wil- 
son to the Roumanian and Serbian delegation makes it perfectly 
plain that the signing of this obligation puts us into every 
European war; that the signing of this obligation compels us to 
send our soldiers to Europe every time the fighting cock of the 
weather vane shall turn in the direction of fields of blood. 

He was urging these people to sign the covenant of the 
league, and this is what he had to say: 

If these States are solidly establish 
we are making together, the right Fev te ig ag A g Pigeon 
guarantee the execution of this treaty, in the last analysis, to see to it 
that the conditions on which these tes will be establis are of a 
WEL tha word. shonld be oaned bb 
regard as fundamental are challenged, the pearantion Sich will = 
given to you— 

That is, to Serbia and Roumania— 
will pledge that the United States will send its Army and fleet across 
the ocean. Is it s 
desire to reach a solu VVV ee 

They have been telling the women of the country that we will 
never have to go to war again; yet here is the President telling 
the representatives of Serbia and Roumania that the United 
States proposes to send its men and its fleet across the ocean 
in order to maintain their governments. 

Moreover, he dissipates, I hope forever, the talk that when 
these delegates get around the table and sign an agreement the 
sweet spirit of the Master is thereafter to inspire the conduct 
of all peoples on earth, when he makes this statement: 


I hope that we shall reach * * * a cordial and voluntary agree- 
ment to cooperate on the only basis possible. That basis s 
will have to be supplied by those who will furnish the force which 
will insure the mainterance of 333 in whom will dwell that 
force which will be the supreme guaran of peace. 


In other words, stripping this scheme naked, what is it? It is 
a gigantic war power, the power of nations combined to crush 
any nation that opposes their will. It is also the power of the 
majority to crush any member that opposes the will of the 
majority. Yet men who advocate a thing of that kind tell the 
mothers of Israel that their sons will never again have to go to 
war. While they are saying that out of one eorner of their 
mouths, with a hypoerisy that would shock the better sensibili- 
ties of the vilest wretch ever born, they demand a standing army 
of 578,000 men, and swear they must have it in order to meet 
their obligations under the league. They demand that every 
boy, as soon as he arrives at the age of 19, shall become involun- 
tarily a soldier for a period of time. They demand that the 
universal drafting of every man between the ages of 18 and 45 
shall automatically proceed as soon as the United States is 

ina war. If we agree to become party to every quarrel 
in the world there will be some kind of a war going on in some 
part of the world all the time. There are 23 or 24 wars going 
on to-day. 

Mr. President, I come to another statement made by this dis- 
tinguished Englishman. I offer it for its contrast with the 
rhapsedies of those whe have been telling us that the league 
will work with absolute perfection; that we are taking no 
chances; just sign here, that is all there is to do.” 

Lord Grey declares— . 

The League of Nations Is not merely a pl into the unknown, buta 

unge inte ae which the historical advice and traditions of the 

nited States have hitherto positively disapproved. 

Hence he admits we may justly demand reservations. He is 
much more charitable and reasonable than some gentlenien, 
who, on the floor of the Senate, have declared that George Wash- 
ington is dead, Jefferson is dead, the seas have dried up, and that 
all the old conditions are gone. 

Lord Grey recognizes that these doctrines are living things 
to-day, and that we are departing from them; not that they are 
doctrines that are outgrown, or that they have been buried in 
the cemetery of the past. 

“This is to be a plunge in the dark,” says Grey. Senators, 
there is only one time when you have the right to cause your 
country to take a plunge in the dark, and that is when there is 
no alternative. 

A plunge in the dark? An unnecessary experiment with 
110,000,000 people. I grant you, sir, when a man is driven by, 
his enemies until he has reached a condition of desperation, 
when death is on either side and death is in the rear, and 
certain death will come if he stands still, he may be justified 
im leaping into a chasm of darkness. But who ever heard of 
wise statesmen plunging their country into a chasm of darkness 
and of uncertainty unless forced so to do. 

Where did we get authority to take a plunge in the dark? For 
the benefit of whom? For the benefit of America? No; for the 
benefit of the people of other countries and of other lands. We 
are to sacrifice for them. We are to sacrifice what—ourselves? 
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No; we are to sacrifice the men in offices, who are not heard 
here; the boys on the farms, who have no voice here; the men 

of the shops, who are dumb here. In support of the experiment 
we are to pass another draft law, which automatically lays its 
hand upon their shoulders, puts them into uniform, drags them 
to a concentration camp, and orders them to their death without 
their having ever been heard. That is all justifiable in defense 
of our country, but in defense of any other country it is a crime 
against the people. 

Before I conclude I desire to make an additional remark in 
consonance with what I have already said. I have referred to 
the Army demanded. Let me refer to the Navy. Before we got 
into the war we appropriated $725,000,000, I think, for ships. 
That was the largest single order ever given by any Government 
in the history of the world. The money has not all been ex- 
pended up to this date, and yet on top of it the Secretary of the 
Navy has demanded $913,000,000, according to the figures which 
I last saw, for more fighting ships, ships that are to carry 16- 
inch guns and which are, of course, to be loaded with missionary 
tracts and essays of good will and dissertations by Brother Taft, 
simply to be shot in a playful way among the benighted peoples 
of the world. Is that the purpose? 

Who ever stood and looked at one of those grim super- 
dreadnoughts as it moved resistlessly through the waves who 
could not visualize the flame of the deadly breath of the cannon, 
who could not feel the waters of the ocean vibrate as the 
tremendous broadside was discharged, who could not behold 
other vessels battered to pieces and men going down in the 
waters throwing up their hands and gasping for life? Who has 
ever seen one of them that has not recognized in it the power and 
majesty of a mighty nation bent upon preparing for its defense 
and in some instances preparing for aggression? 

They tell us there is to be no more war, and yet at the same 
time the Secretary of the Navy has asked for a quarter of a 
million of men to man his fighting craft, a quarter of a million 
men in the Navy. The largest standing Army we ever had 
prior to our entrance into the war, save on occasions when 
there seemed to be a threat of war, was about 80,000 men. 

They now ask for the Navy alone a quarter of a million men, 
Add that to the standing army which they demand and nearly 
800,000 men are demanded for the permanent Military and Naval 
Establishments of the country. That, sir, means at least 1 
man out of every 10 in the United States capable of bearing 
arms. It will burden our country with taxation and make 
impossible the payment of the enormous debt already fastened 
upon us. 

This is all demanded, according to the sworn testimony, so 
that the United States can fulfill its obligations under the 
League of Nations, 

Will there ever be any limit to hypocrisy and false pretense 
in the world? Why not tell the truth to the American people? 
When we sign this contract we agree to help police the world, 
and we take a major part in the job. We agree that our armies 
and our navies shall go into every port and every land and 
crush any people that dare attack another people, no matter 
what the right or the wrong of the case may be. We propose 
to set up an autocracy of power and might. We are to proceed 
not with the gentle philosophy of Christ, but with the argument 
of shell and shrapnel, with the logic of steel and death, to en- 
force our will upon the world; and to do that, in addition to 
the 750,000 or 800,000 men in the permanent Military Establish- 
ment, we are asked by the sponsors of the league to draft every 
American boy when he is 19 and take him from his mother’s 
hearthstone and put him into a military camp, and, on top of 
all that, to write into our laws a provision that in case of any 
war every man between 18 and 45 years of age shall immedi- 
ately be subject to be called to the colors. 

I am glad Lord Grey has written as he has. He has helped 
to clarify the atmosphere. He has helped to show that an 
Englishman can be fairer to America than a lot of American Sen- 
ators have been, While they stand here declaring that we ought 
not to insist on the same number of votes that Great Britain 
has, a British statesman says_we are entitled to them. What 
will the American Senators say now? Will they continue to in- 
sist that we shall have but one vote and Great Britain six, or 
will they say that we shall have as many votes as Lord Grey says 
we should have? I am inclined to try to get this Englishman 
over here to run for Senator from one of our States. 

There is just one other point. Some of us have said that if we 
entered the League of Nations it would be possible for the 
American delegate to so involve the United States, especially if 
there were no reservations, as to commit us to war, although 
bn Sy might not want war. That has been pooh-poohed and 

erid = 


What says Lord Grey— 


The American Constitution not only makes possible, but under cer- 
tain conditions renders inevitable a conflict between the Executive and 
ture. It would be possible if the covenant of the League of 

Nations stands for a President in some future years to commit the United 
States, through its representative on the council of the 
+ oe ota Nations, to a policy which the legislature at that time might 

That contingency is one which can not arise in Great Britain, where 
the Government is daily responsible to the representative authority of 
the House of Commons, and where, in case of conflict between the House 
of Commons and the Government, the latter must either immediately 
give way or public opinion must d 

And so forth. 

So you have the statement of this great British statesman 
that our representative can entangle us, can involve us, and can 
do it against the will and desire of both of the Houses of the 
American Congress. 

While he points out that danger to us, even as I read his words 
I am looking into the faces of some American Senators who 
voted against a reservation reserving to the Congress the right 
by law to regulate the representative and limit his authority. 

What a spectacle it is that we must get a confession fronr 
the other side of the controversy before we can gain our case. 
What a spectacle it is. A great British statesman, speaking 
from a tribunal so exalted that he is seen of all the world, is 
heard to admit that in five several instances the league is dan- 
gerous to the United States, that Great Britain has an advan- 
tage, and certify to all the world that she stands ready to yield 
that advantage. 

What a spectacle, indeed, it must be fer the contemplation of 
those who voted against giving the United States a vote equal 
to the vote of Great Britain! How shall they justify them- 
selves to themselves? 

Mr. President, I have pointed out in instance after instance 
where by time and discussion the iniquities of this instrument 
have been disclosed. Every day brings us new evidence of the 
great mistake we have thus far avoided. 

We have converted Mr. Taft on 14 different points. Mr. Taft 
is now for 14 reservations to the very instrument he declared 
was perfect and which had been amended at least four times 
before the 14 reservations were offered. We have also con- 
verted Mr. Bryan, who declares in substance that article 10 
dare not be submitted to the American people, and who agrees 
that mandatories are contrary to American policies. We have 
likewise converted Mr. Lowell. Mr. Lowell was trying to have 
the league ratified six months or so before it was even born. 
He was for a league before President Wilson went over to 
Europe; he was for a league while it was under negotiation; 
he was for this league after it was delivered. 

He assumed to go out and to advise the American people what 
was in the league and how they ought to vote or think about 
it. He now declares that article 10 makes for war and not 
for peace. If article 10 makes for war instead of peace, then 
article 10 is the most vicious thing ever written in all this 
world. If article 10 makes for war instead of peace, what has 
the gentleman to say who went over the country trying to get 
the American people to coerce the Senate into passing the 
league with article 10 in it, with all its viciousness? 

Mr, President, the President. of the United States said some 
days ago, Let this matter go to the American people.” I say 
let it go to the American people; let them discuss it. This is 
their Government; it is not ours; we are only agents. 

There is not a man in this body who was elected upon this 
issue. You are asked to take a leap in the dark, as the British 
statesman characterizes it. Who is to take it? Are we to take 
it for ourselves? When we take it we drag with us 110,000,000 
people who, up to this time, have had no opportunity to speak. 
Why are these men running from the people? I have differed 
from the President in many matters; but I do not think anybody 
ever accused the President of being a coward. He says Take 
it to the people,” but when he declares for taking it to the 
people Mr. Taft throws up both his hands, the pudgy fingers 
trembling with consternation, as he exclaims, “ For God's sake, 
do not take it to the people.” I presume there is a reason for 
that. Taft remembers the last time he went to the people. 
[Laughter.] r 

Why not take it to the people? Why not let them discuss it? 

But the most astounding thing I know of is that the great 
Commoner, who has always declared that the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God, now declares, Get this thing through 
in some way, although it has defects; do not take it to the 
people.” Why not take it to the people? Why not give them 
a chance to speak upon it? 

It is said the world will remain at war all the time we wait 
for the election. What utter rot that is! This war has been 
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ended for over a year; not a gun has since been fired. The 
battle flags have been furled upon every field of conflict. They 
have planted crops where marched the armed hosts, and above 
the graves of America’s dead there grow not always poppies 
but the wheat that has been sown for another year, 

Our commerce has been renewed; you know it; you know 
there is not a single embargo on commerce between the United 
States and Germany to-day, save that which is laid by the rules 
of our Government or the Governments of our allies, and these 
rules can be relaxed in five minutes’ time. One stroke of the 
President's pen declaring technically that that peace has come 
which over 12 months ago he declared had in fact come will end 
any pretense of war. 

There is another bugaboo I wish to dispose of, and that is that 
we must go back to Germany—the expression was “hat in 
hand "—asking Germany for peace. That statement was not 
worthy of the high source from which it emanated. The resolu- 
tion that is before this body providing for the ratification of 
the treaty, so far as it makes peace between us and Germany, 
if passed, does not send the treaty back to Germany. But sup- 
pose it did send it back to Germany, do we have to go “ hat in 
hand ” to that poor, conquered country? Will we be obliged to 
humiliate ourselves to her statesmen? 

There is not a man in this room but knows, there is not a 
man anywhere with common sense but fully understands, if he 
has had an opportunity to examine the facts, that to-morrow 
Germany will accept peace with the United States and the 
restoration of trade gladly, willingly, anxiously, and that before 
the peace treaty could be sent across the Atlantic Ocean the 
German delegates would be at the place selected ready to 
sign it. 

Talk about Germany not trading with the United States un- 
less we adopt the League of Nations! Why, there was not a mo- 
ment during the war when Germany would not have been glad 
to have opened her ports to receive American goods and pay for 
them if we had sent them. There has not been a moment since 
when Germany would not gladly have taken every supply that 
America could send her and have paid for it; indeed, she stands 
there with starving hands outheld begging for the opportunity 
to buy goods. 

What miserable pretense it is to say that we should have to go 
to Germany as a suppliant! Germany will sign any document 
the United States hands her. 

What has the United States received under this treaty of 
peace? A few old ships and a responsibility that outweighs 
the ships in value a thousandfold. Let us have done with that 
nonsense, for I denounce it as sheer, absolute, wicked nonsense, 

Another argument has been put forward that because there 
is u difference in the value of money in Europe and the value of 
money in the United States we must have the League of Na- 
tions to restore exchange. A lot of business men who ought to 
know better have taken in that bait. 

Mr. President, the only way the League of Nations could raise 
the value of European money would be by putting the credit of 
the solvent governments of the world back of the rotten money 
they have in Europe, and the only two solvent governments there 
are in the world to-day are Great Britain and the United States, 
and Great Britain is about ready to file a petition in bank- 
ruptcy—but I will not say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And Japan. 

Mr. REED, And Japan; but Japan is not going to guarantee 
anything. Great Britain is not in that bad a condition, and I 
ought not to have said that; but Great Britain is heayily bur- 
dened; and if the League of Nations proposes to have the United 
States underwrite the rotten securities and the rotten money of 
Europe, then I am against it on that ground, if for no other; but 
if it does not propose to do that, what benefit will it have upon 
exchange? 

The trouble with the exchange between the United States and 
Europe is the difference in the values of money. We have kept 
to the gold basis. We have inflated our currency a good deal, 
but back of every dollar we have out there is value. In Europe 
they have set their printing presses to work, and they have 
printed vast volumes of money back of which there is substan- 
tially nothing. In France some time ago they had $125 of 
paper money for every dollar in gold. The trouble with ex- 
change is that a Yankee will not trade gold dollars for paper 
shinplasters. That is the trouble with the exchange situation. 
I am told by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] that France 
has seven billions of paper money out now. So, Mr. President, 
as long as there is a difference in the values of money there will 
be a difference in the price of money. 

Mr. President, I have taken the time of the Senate these long 
hours in reading documents and calling attention to this evi- 


dence. I do not know whether it will have any effect upon any- 
body or not; but I do know that when British statesmen come 
forward and declare that the league is unfair and that America 
is entitled to a revision it is time for the American Senate to 
move up-to the line of British statesmen; and if it is not done 
now before we plunge into this chasm and take this leap in the 
dark, then I want to say that the American people will right it. 
What I desire is that they shall have an opportunity to pass 
upon it before the Senate shall make it a contract. 

What man is there of you who fears to take it to his people? 
Let the great masses express themselves. If your case is good, 
you ought to welcome the opportunity. If your case is bad, then 
as an American Senator you ought to want it decided against you. 


SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, Hon. Carrer Grass, the 
Senator appointed from Virginia to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Senator Martin, and whose credentials have 
heretofore been presented and placed on file, is in the Chamber, 
and I ask that the oath of office may be administered to him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator appointed will present 
himself at the desk for the purpose of taking the oath of office. 

Mr. Glass was escorted by Mr. Unperwoop to the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk, and, the oath prescribed by law having been ad- 
ministered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8383) to increase the efficiency of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is but one com- 
mittee amendment as yet undisposed of in connection with the 
pending bill. If the Senators present do not care to consider 
that amendment to-night without calling for a quorum, I shall 
move a recess until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had better do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] believe we should have a quorum in order to con- 
sider that amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes;-I think there should be a quorum 
here to vote on the amendment. 

RECESS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I anticipated that it would be impossible 
to get a quorum at this hour. I therefore move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
P. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 3, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 2, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Eternal God, Father of all mercies, we realize from history, 
observation, and experience that life is a strange medley of 
good and eyil, victories and defeats, hopes and disappointments, 
joys and sorrows. 

Teach us that life is in the making and these are but angels 
in disguise, leading us on to larger life. Give us patience, for- 
titude, courage, to meet life and all its circumstances with 
faith and confidence in the overruling of Thy love for the good 
of all mankind. In Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 31, 1920, 
was read and approved. 
BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER, ARK. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 3371) for the construction 
of a bridge across White River in Arkansas, and that the House 
insist on its amendments and agree to the conference asked for 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table a bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title, and to disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 3871) authorizing 
Gordon N. Peay, jr., his heirs and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge and approaches thereto across the 
White River, 


1920. 


The SPEAKER. This is a Senate bill with House amend- 
ments disagreed to by the Senate. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection, and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Parker, Mr. Sweet, and Mr. 
RAYBURN. s 
INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the Indian appropriation bill, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
take up the Indian appropriation bill, disagree to all the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Snyper, Mr. Eston, and 
Mr. Canter. 

Mr. SNYDER. I ask unanimous consent for a print of the 
bill with the Senate amendments numbered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed with the Senate amendments numbered. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN A. M'MAHON. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed as a document the speech of Hon. John A. Me- 
Mahon, of Ohio, before the Ohio Bar Association. This man 
for six years was a Member of the House, He was a very good 
Democrat then, and I believe him to be a very good Democrat 
now, but a great lawyer, and he discusses the question of the 
injunction with great force and with temperate language. I 
believe that his address ought to be printed as a document, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be so printed. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object—I merely desire to say, in support of what 
the gentleman from Illinois has said, that he told me that of 
all the great lawyers he had known in the House the greatest 
he had known in his service were John G. Carlisle and John 
A. McMahon, the latter of whom served in this House from the 
third congressional district of Ohio. I have read his address; 
I think it is a great contribution to the legal literature of the 
day, and I am very glad the gentleman from Illinois has asked 
to have it printed as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
asks unanimous consent that there be printed as a House docu- 
ment the address of Hon. John A. McMahon, of Ohio. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


MEMOBIAL TO CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a re- 
reference of Senate joint resolution 72, which I would like to 
have read from the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
a rereference of a joint resolution of which the Clerk will re- 
port the title. 

The Clerk read. Senate joint resolution 72, authorizing the 
erection on public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of 
a memorial to employees of the United States Department of 
Agriculture who died in the war with Germany. 

The SPEAKER. What was the reference? 

Mr. FESS. It was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and should have gone to the Library Com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman asks unanimous consent that 
the reference may be changed from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds to the Committee on the Library. Is 

there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, has the gentle- 
man consulted with the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; and he asks that this be done. z 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Where are they going to put up this 
monument? 

Mr. FESS. I do not know. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT, 


The SPEAKER. To-day unanimous-consent business is in 
order, and the Clerk will call the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 11368) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other 
purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, had requested 
a conference with the House of Representatives on the bill and 
amendments, and had appointed Mr. Curtis, Mr. Gronna, and 
Mr. Asuvrst as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 10746) to authorize the incorporated 
town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction, 
enlargement, and equipment of schools, the acquisition and con- 
struction of a water-supply system, the construction of a sewer 
system, the construction of a city dock and floating dock, and 
to levy and collect a special tax therefor, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 

S. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to amend the Army appropria- 
tion act approved July 11, 1919. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 147) to amend the Army appropriation act approved July 
11, 1919, was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAVANNAH RIVER. 


The first business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent was the bill (H. R. 10922) to grant the consent of Congress 
to the Alfords Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Savannah River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina objects. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CERTAIN ARID LANDS IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent was the bill (H. R. 8864) to encourage the reclamation of 
certain arid lands in the State of California, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill, as I understand it, is identical with the bill that passed 
the House a short time ago making provisions contained in this 
bill applicable to the State of Nevada. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I will state that the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MONDELL. That bill is experimental in character, and, 
in my opinion, is rather dangerously experimental. The situ- 
ation in Nevada is peculiar. It has by far the largest proportion 
of its area of any State in the Union now in the hands of the 
Federal Government. In other words, it has the least propor- 
tion of its land of any State in the Union that appeals to the 
home maker, to the homestead settler. The Congress was of 
the opinion that we were justified in making a rather question- 
able experiment, some thought, in the State of Nevada. I am 
rather inclined to think that we were so justified, but until that 
experiment has been tried out, until we have learned how it 
works in Nevada, as we learned how the Kinkaid Act worked in 
Nebraska, in my opinion it would be unwise to try the experi- 
ment elsewhere. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; not just now. I feel it my duty to make 
that statement, because some gentlemen have asked why I, 
coming from the West, with rather liberal ideas, some think, 
in respect to matters touching the disposition of public lands, 
should object to legislation of this kind. I did not object to the 
legislation so far as it related to Nevada, although I think seri- 
ous evils may arise under it. I hope not, but it is a new de 
parture. It is a somewhat questionable venture. Let us try it 
out in Nevada, and if it works well there, there will be plenty 
of time to try it elsewhere. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, there is only an imaginary line 


on the east side of the Sierra Nevada Mountains between Nevada 
and California. There are about six counties the land in which 
is identical with that 

Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


Mr. MADDEN. 
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Mr. MONDELL. That may be true, but under the circum- 
stances I feel that I must object. 

The SPEAKER: Objection is heard. 
PROCESS IN CAUSES REMOVED FROM A STATE COURT TO A UNITED 
STATES COURT, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
“was the bill (H. R. 10207) providing for service of process in 
éauses removed from a State or other court to a United States 
court. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LonawortH). Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter in all cases removed from any 
State court to any United States court for trial in which sny one or 
more of the defendants has not been served with process, or in which 
the same has not been perfected prior to such removal, or in which the 
process served upon the defendant or defendants, or any of them, proves 
to be defective, such process may be completed by the United States 
court through its officers, or new process as to defendants upon whom 
process has not been completed may be issued out of such United 
States court, or service may be perfected in such court in the same 
manne as in cases which are originally filed in such United States 
court. 5 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following committee 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 3, after the word “ court,” in- 
sert: “Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to deprive 
any defendant upon whom process is so served after removal of his 
right to move to remand the cause to the State court the same as if 
process had been served upon him prior to such removal.” 


Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from Mis- 
souri ought to make a statement with reference to this amend- 
ment. I do not see why it is necessary. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. JONES]. : 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, some question was raised 
when the bill was under consideration two weeks ago about 
whether or not a man who was brought in after a cause was 
removed to a Federal court would have the same right to remand 
under the provisions of this bill as he would have had had he 
been brought in before removal. I do not believe it is necessary 
to have this amendment, but in order to make sure that he would 
still have his rights preserved in that respect the amendment has 
been offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dyer, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. A very important bill is coming 
up next, and I think we ought to have a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and thirty 
Members present; not a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members falled to 
answer to their names: 


Caraway 


Ellsworth Hamill 


Andrews, Md, 

yres Carew Emerson Hamilton 
Bacharach “asey Ferris Hoe 
Barkley Christopherson Frear Holland 
Benson Clark, Fla. Fuller, Mass. Houghton 
Blackmon cuper Gallivan Howard 
Bland, Mo, Copley Ganly : 
Booher Crowther Garland Hutchinson 
Britten Cullen Garrett Johnston, N. X. 
Brooks, Pa. Curry, Calif. Godwin, N. C. Kennedy, Iowa 
Brumbaugh 3 Goodall Kennedy, R. I. 
Butler Dickinson, Mo. Gould Knutson 
Campbell, Kans, Dooling k Graham, Pa. Krieder 
Candler Dunbar Griest Larsen 
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Lazaro Nelson, Wis. Rowe Taylor, Tenn. 
Linthicum Nicholls, S.C, Sanders, La Temple 
Lonergan Nichols, Mich, Sanfo Thompson 
M och O'Connell Scully Timberlake 
McDuffie 0 Sears Towner 
McFadden Oliver Sells Walters 
McGlennon Pell Siegel Ward 
McKiniry Porter Small Watkins 
MacCrate — 2 Smith, N. X. Whaley 
Maher Reed, W. Va. Steele Wingo 
Mann, S. C. Riordan 3 Miss. Winslow 
Mead Robinson, N. C. Stoll oodyard 
Moon Romjue Sullivan 

Mott Rowan 5 „Tex. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and nineteen . 
gentlemen have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will open the 
doors. The Clerk will report the next bill on the calendar. 


BRIDGE ACROSS AMERICAN CHANNEL OF THE DETROIT RIVER. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 3452) authorizing the city of Detroit, 
Mich., a municipal corporation, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the American Channel of the Detroit 
River to Belle Isle. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the prese 


‘ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.) The Chair 


hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That authority is hereby 8 to the city of 
Detroit, a municipal corporation of the State of Michigan, and its suc- 
cessors, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the American Channel of the Detroit River to Belle 
Isle, in said city, at or near Grand Boulevard East, and at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the 8 of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. : 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


_ AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from New York rise? 

Mr. PLATT. To ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9065, a bill to amend the Federal 
farm loan act, to disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill H. R. 9065, with Senate amendments, to disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
what this bill is about. 

Mr, PLATT. It is a bill which was passed by the House 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Let it be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9065) fo amend sections 3, 8, 10, 12, 20, and 21 of the 
act approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman what this bill does? 

Mr. PLATT. It is an administrative bill which takes some of 
the red tape out of the farm loan act, so there will not be so 
many delays—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That would be an impossible job. 

Mr. PLATT. And was passed by the House last fall. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I say to take the red tape out of 
the departments is an impossible job. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT. That may be true, but we are taking some of 
the red tape out. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much? 

Mr. PLATT. The bill was thoroughly discussed in the House 
at the time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has this got anything to do with 
the tax on the bonds of these land banks? 

Mr. PLATT. Not a thing in the world; it has all to do with 
the administration of the act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLATT, Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do any of the Senate amendments fix the 


maximum amount of loans that could be made under this farm 
loan act? 


Mr. PLATT, No; that is not in the bill at all. 
Mr. BLANTON. There is nothing in that respect whatever? 
Mr. PLATT. No; nothing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman what he is trying to do? 

Mr. PLATT. Trying to disagree to the Senate amendments to 
the Federal farm loan act and ask for a conference. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is not 
the proper procedure to conclude the call of the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent before taking up anything outside of the 
calendar? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Oh, it is always in order to ask 
unanimous consent if the Chair recognizes a gentleman. The 
gentleman, of course, can object. 

Mr. GARD. I think at this time we should conclude the regu- 
lar call of the calendar, and for the present I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio ob- 
jects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


AWARD TO LOYAL CREEK INDIANS. s 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
- Consent was the bill (H. R. 1700) to pay the balance due to loyal 
Creek Indians on the award made by the Senate on the 16th 
day of February, 1903. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
0 ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois reserves the right to object? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill for the payment 
of the loyal Creeks’ claim. It seems that back early during the 
Civil War a number of Indians of the Creek Nation were en- 
listed in the Federal Army. As a result of this enlistment they 
were driven out and their property destroyed by the Confed- 
erate soldiers, and after the war the United States Govern- 
ment recognized the justice of their claims. As I stated awhile 
ago, this is a claim made by the loyal Creeks, known as loyal 
Creeks because they joined the Federal Army instead of join- 
ing the Confederate Army; and as the result of having joined 

° the Federal Army the Confederates raided their property and 
destroyed it and they were left penniless. The United States 
Government recognized this as a just claim. They appointed a 
commission to take testimony, and testimony was taken and 
the commission recommended the amount that should be 
awarded. This was not approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, who only approved it for $100,000. The Creeks refused 
to accept $100,000 when offered them unless it be taken as part 
payment. Afterwards they were assured that it would only be 
taken as part payment, and when the Dawes Commission 
visited them to conclude a treaty with these Creeks this matter 
was brought up and it was called to the attention cf the Dawes 
Commission that the United States Government had not car- 
ried out its contract, 

It was then agreed to submit it to the Senate for arbitration, 
and the Senate of the United States in the passage of an 
Indian appropriation bill, or in an appropriation bill, recom- 
mended $1,200,000. The House conferees refused to agree to 
that amount and would only agree to $600,000. So the con- 
troyersy here is a question as to whether or not the action of 
the United States Senate, in the first instance, in its arbitration 
recommending $1,200,000, and after the passage of the bill 
including only $600,000, was binding upon the Indians; and 
they are now contending for the $600,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I 
ought to take the time of the House at all under a reservation 
of the right to object. 

This bill provides for a direct appropriation of $600,000, and 
is probably worthy of consideration by Members of the House. 
The loyal Creek Indians claim that the Government should make 
recompense to them because they remained loyal during the 
Civil War, and there were controversies in reference to the 
amount which they should be paid. After some consideration 
an item was inserted in some law providing, as I recall it—I 
have not recently carefully examined the facts—that the amount 
to be awarded should be arbitrated by the United States Senate. 
In 1903 the Senate on an Indian appropriation bill put in an 
item, as it passed the Senate, carrying $1,200,000 for this pur- 
pose, and it is claimed that the insertion by the Senate of this 
item in the Indian appropriation was a decision in arbitration 
by the Senate that that amount of money sheuld be paid to the 
Indians. That item, however, was not agreed to by the House, 
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and the bill with the item in it went to conference. The con- 
ferees struck out $1,200,000 and inserted $600,000, with the pro- 
vision that that amount should be accepted in full settlement of 
all the claims. That conference report was agreed to by the 
Senate and the House and became a law. It is now claimed 
that the mere insertion by the Senate in the first instance of 
$1,200,000 was a decision by the Senate in the arbitration pro- 
ceedings, and that no act which could afterwards be taken by 
the Senate would have the effect of changing that. I can not 
subscribe to that doctrine at all. If this inclusion in an Indian 
appropriation bill was a decision in arbitration at all, then the 
final decision of the Senate was the final decision of arbitration, 
and when the Senate finally agreed upon $600,000 in full settle- 
ment of the claim, that was the final decision of the Senate, and 
any preliminary decision which they might have reached was 
not a decision of the Senate at all, because no one could prop- 
erly contend that the Senate can not change its arbitration de- 
cision so long as it retains control over the subject matter. 
You might as well contend that a court which enters a judgment, 
and still retains control, can not modify or change its judgment. 

Now, this money was accepted in full settlement, and to pro- 
pose now that it was merely based upon the original action of 
the Senate, and that therefore because of this action of the 
Senate we shall pay this other $600,000, seems to me gross ex- 
penditure and extravagance, Of course, I know that this bill 
will be pending here for many years until it is paid. It pro- 
poses to pay $90,000 for attorneys’ and agents’ fees, and no item 
which will result in paying two or three men $90,000 in fees 
will die an easy death. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. : 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, when the War Claims Com- 
mittee have had a claim of this kind presented, and there was 
a receipt showing the claimants had received in full for their 
claims, they do not receive the claim? Is that the ground they 
have acted on? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think so, but it certainly_is 
the ground they ought to have acted on. 

Mr. SNELL, That is the position they act upon here? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The claim is made here, to be per- 
fectly frank, that the Government owed $1,200,000 after the 
Senate had put this, in the first instance, in the Indian appro- 
priation bill, and that a settlement of the amount-for less is 
invalid. Of course, I do not agree to that. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask the gentleman a very brief 
question. The gentleman has very lucidly, I think, stated the 
legal and legislative aspect of the case. What is the gentleman's 
idea of the equitable view of the case? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it never had very much equi- 
table consideration. But that is neither here nor there, It is 
not the equity that they base this claim upon now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman going to permit it to come 
up now under unanimous consent, or is he going to object? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am going to object. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Has the settlement warrant 
for this payment been examined by the committee in connec- 
tion with this report? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not suppose it has, but I sup- 
pose there is no reason for its being examined. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The settlement warrant would 
have to be on the terms of the bill and the original appropria- 
tion, and that would clinch the argument of the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is no dispute about the fact 
that they took the money in full settlement, and then claimed 
they were forced to take it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This section, section 36, on which they base 
their claim for arbitration, provides for two steps—first, sub- 
mission of the claim to the Senate for arbitration; second, in 
the eyent any sums are awarded provision shall be made to 
meet payment. Now, the step that was taken was a step for 
immediate payment, not for arbitration, by including it in an 
appropriation bill. It was simply a step for payment without 
the preliminary arbitration. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, it is begging the question, 
really, to say the Senate is authorized to arbitrate something, 
and they decide that arbitration by including that item in an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There was no arbitration. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There was no arbitration. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker. if the House will remember, 
this claim bill has been pending here for some time, and it is 
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certainly a just claim. Since I have been in Congress every 
Committee on Indian Affairs has recommended its enactment. 
The Senate has passed the bill two or three times unanimously. 
The strongest report that has been written on this measure was 
a report written by Senator McCumsBer, now a Member of the 
Senate. 

When the Civil War broke out about half the Creeks, the slave- 
holding half, went into the Confederacy. ‘The poorer half, non- 
slave owners, were loyal to the Union. They went to Kansas 
from the Indian Territory at that time, and fought gallantly to 
preserve the Union. While these loyal Creeks were gone the 
Confederate Creeks and others destroyed their property. Some- 
thing like $5,000,000 worth of property was taken. 

Just after the Civil War closed two Army officers of high 
rank, one ef them a general and the other a captain, were sent 
out by the Government to investigate this claim of the loyal 
Creeks. They found that an immense amount of property had 
been taken, as above indicated. They made a report of their 
findings, later referred to by me. The Senate was agreed upon 
and constituted an award tribunal to investigate whether or not 
any amount should be paid to the loyal Creeks. They heard all 
the testimony, and, acting as a court, acting as a judicial tribu- 
nal, they decided as a compromise that the loyal Creeks should 
be paid $1,200,000. Their award was set forth in the form of 
an appropriation of that sum. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will be glad to yield to my friend from 
Massachusetts. 

- Mr. WALSH. On what does the gentleman base his statement 
that the Senate acted as a court or tribunal? 

Mr. TILLMAN. For the reason that it did act as a court or 
tribunal. It was agreed by the parties in controversy that the 
Senate should make an award, and the Senate did make an award 
in obedience to that understanding and agreement. 

Mr. WALSH. What form of an award? 

Mr. TILLMAN. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
suggested, it was in the form of an appropriation for the 
amount, but that is immaterial. The fact remains that the 
Senate made that award as an awarding tribunal, and put 
that in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Arkansas yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Was there an act passed by Congress 
making the Senate an arbitration board? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will explain that matter fully, and I think 
satisfactorily, later to the gentleman and to the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. If this is a bill to pay for property destroyed, 
why did it not go to the Committee on War Claims instead of to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Committee on Indian Affairs, and that 
committee alone, has jurisdiction over a matter affecting any 
one of the Five Civilized Tribes. It would have resented a 
reference of the bill to any other committee, because it affected 
an Indian tribe, and the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs covers all matters relating to Indian tribes. That 
question has never been raised in the way of an objection to 
this meritorious measure. 

Mr. SNELL. Ever since I have been on the Committee on 
War Claims it has never considered a claim like this, where 
there has been a receipt given in full. It seems to me it would 
be an unfair proposition to consider another claim of that 
kind, where it was thrown out by the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Committee on Indian Affairs has always 
had jurisdiction of this claim, and that fact was never disputed. 

Now, the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] said that 
during the closing days of a certain session the House conferees 
insisted that they were unwilling to allow more than $600,000 
as a compromise. The Senate insisted that the whole amount 

,200,000—should be paid, and finally it was agreed upon, in 
order to get the measure through at all, that $600,000 should 
be paid, and the bill went through the House at that amount. 
There was a provision attached to it that the loyal Creeks should 
accept that amount as full payment. 

But there never was a better-settled principle of law than 
that a man can not compromise a debt with his ward and 
thus bind the ward. The amount of the debt had been deter- 
mined by a tribunal authorized to declare that debt, to wit, 
the Senate, the tribunal which made the award. 

Now, the loyal Creeks are the wards of this Government. 
This Government could not say to the Creeks, This amount is 
due you in equity as well as in law; the award is made; we 


will throw this $600,000 to you as we would throw a bone to a 
dog, and you must take it or get nothing.” Of course the loyal 
Creeks accepted the $600,000, but only as part payment. Many 
of them were ignorant. They accepted it; but they never did 
consider that that award was fully paid; always insisted on 
the balance of the award; and they are back here now insist- 
ing that the remainder of that award, made by a proper tri- 
ea: ene allowed. 

r. HAR of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TILLMAN, I will in a moment. 8 
Now, I am impressed, as the gentleman from IIlinois is, espe- 

cially by the equity of this claim. For many years the Gov- 
ernment has been paying people who lost property in the South, 
people who at that time, perhaps, were not loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. They were loyal to their own gov- 
ernment, it is true, but not loyal to this one. These Indians are 
wards of this Government in a peculiar sense. In more than one 
particular, let me assert. When we have been paying a great 
many obligations that are not so well rooted in equity as this 
one, why should not this Congress pay this mere bagatelle, this 
$600,000 which is undoubtedly due these people. I now yield to 
e from Texas [Mr. Harpy} if he still desires me 

0 so. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. It seems to me that the gentleman is 
relying upon the report of the committee to the Senate, and the 
action of the Senate at first in awarding $1,200,000 to these In- 
dians. Is it the gentleman’s position that when the Senate had 
onee voted to pay that sum, they could not on the floor of the 
Senate have changed the sum to a greater or less amount than 
$1,200,000? 

Mr- TILLMAN. They did that very thing, it is true. Yet the 
fact remains that, having jurisdiction of the subject matter and 
having determined as a court that $1,200,000 should be allowed, 
the compromise made since that time does not interfere with the 
validity of the original award. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. That is what I want to get the gen- 
tleman's opinion about. Suppose it had never come over to con- 
ference. Suppose the Senate having adopted the item of 
$1,200,000 had itself, by a motion to reconsider that item, recon- 
sidered it and substituted $600,000, or substituted $2,000,000, 
would not that have beer a valid change, and have made the 
award, if it was an award, whatever the last action of the Sen- 
ate was? 

Mr. ‘TILLMAN. Oh, of course you could not enforce an 
award of that kind in a court, but I am trying to enforce it here 
in a court of equity and good conscience. I am trying to enforce 
it among gentlemen who believe in the equitable adjustment of 
this matter. 8 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Why was the intermediate action of 
the Senate more sacred than its final action? 

Mr, TILLMAN. The gentleman from Texas well knows that 
frequently meritorious claims are cut down just for the reason 
that legislators friendly to the claimants can not get the full 
claim, and so they agree to a less amount, just as the Senate 
conferees and these Creek Indians accepted $600,000 when they 
insisted they should have the full amount of the award. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The contention of the Indians is that they 
agreed that the award should be by the Senate and not by the 
Congress ; not by the House and Senate combined, but the agree- 
ment was that they would abide by the award of the Senate. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is true, as the author of the bill, my 
friend Judge McKEown, well says. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. No money can be taken out of the United 
States Treasury lawfully except by the joint action of the House 
and Senate, approved by the President. That is, of course, 
recognized. A separate act by the Senate surely does not have 
the force and effect of a law passed by Congress in its proper 
capacity. The House and the Senate pass a bill They stipulate 
in that bill that they will pay these Indians $600,000. They stipu- 
late, further, in that bill that it shall cover every claim that 
these Indians have against the United States Government, of 
every kind, nature, and description. In effect, it does that, and 
the bill becomes a law, is signed by the President, and the 
Indians accept the $600,000. Are we going to hold that such an 
act of Congress has no force and effect whatever, that we can 
open it up and pay another $600,000 whenever we get ready? 

Mr. TILLMAN. That does not bind the Indians, because they 
know that the award made by the Senate in the first place, the 
award of $1,200,000, was the one to which they were entitled. 
The Senate alone was constituted as a separate tribunal to 
make the award. That is the distinction, I will say. 

Mr. BLANTON. But their lawyers, who are to get $90,000 
if this proposed bill passes, ought to know the law, and they 
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ought to know that the law that we passed before provided that 
it should be in final settlement, and that it would bind these 
Indians when they accepted the $600,000, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Their lawyer advised them to accept the 
appropriation, and it was good advice, and the Indians, at the 
mercy of Congress in the matter, did the sensible thing in 
accepting this partial payment, but they were advised and they 
understood that they had the right to prosecute this claim, as 
they have been doing and are now doing, which in justice and 
good conscience should be paid by Congress. 

Mr. MILLER, Are the attorneys who settled for $600,000 

the same attorneys who are presenting this additional claim? 
- Mr. TILLMAN. Yes; they are the same attorneys. These 
attorneys have paid out large sums from their own pockets to 
present this claim, Col. S. W. Peel has been the most active, 
paying out much money of his own, doing practically all the 
work, coming fo Washington frequently, visiting the tribe often, 
doing an enormous amount of drudgery in his efforts to get 
justice for these people. Col. Peel was for 10 years an honored 
Member of Congress, and served with distinction as the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, He is now 86 years of age, 
one of nature's noblemen, and as good a citizen as any State can 
boast. 

By way of summing up and going more into detail, even if 
I repeat some things, let me say that the Indians relied on the 
repented proniises and assurance of the Government to reim- 
burse them for their losses ond the findings of the two Army 
officers, Hazen and Field. The United States refused to pay 
then, relying on the payment of a hundred thousand dollars, as 
provided in the treaty of 1866. But the Dawes Commission 
for the United States and the Creek Nation of Indians made a 
contract by which the Indians took allotments of their lands In 
severulty and abandoned their Indian government. The differ- 
ences existing between the loyal branch of the Creek Indians 
and the United States for the value of the property they lost 
during the Civil War on account of their loyalty to the United 
States were agreed to submit that question to the United States 
Senate for final determination, and it was expressly agreed that 
whatever omount, if any, found due them should be paid at 
once. The words “ final determination of the differences” and 
the word“ payment” evidently meant an end to the dispute to 
which both parties were bound. This contract was ratified by 
both Houses of Congress and the National Creck Council, and 
therefore became binding upon both parties. In due time the 
chief of the Creek Nation memoralized the Senate of the United 
States to make final determination of the value of the lost 
property of the loyal elements of their tribe. The memorial 
was regularly referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
which committee was composed of as able men as was in the 
Senate. Said committee made an exhaustive examination of 
said claim. They examined the treaty of 1800 and the payment 
of the $100,000, as provided in said treaty of 1806, and the rul- 
ing of the United States Court of Claims on that question; in 
fact, had everything before them. 

They also examined the promises of the Government to reim- 
burse said Indjans for their losses and the findings of Gen. 
Hazen and Capt. Field, appointed by the Government to ascer- 
tain their respective losses and the value thereof, and after a 
full and thorough investigation of said claims finally awarded 
said loyal Creek Indians for their losses $1,200,000, and to pay 
said award as agreed in said contract placed said amount on 
the Indian appropriation bill and reported the same to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, which bill passed the Senate unani- 
mously. When the item of $1,200,000 to pay the loyal Creek 
Indians for lost property during the Civil War was reached the 
Senate was thoroughly informed that if they sustained that 
iten it would amount to an award upon which an action would 
lic. Then it passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. When 
the bill went back to the House the amendments, including the 
nmendment of $1,200,000 to pay the loyal Creeks, were disagreed 
to nud all amendments went to conference. That committee, 
without any authority of law, only appropriated one-half of said 
Senate award, to wit, $600,000. This bill is for the other half 
of snid award. In fact, Congress admitted the validity and 
legality of the Senate award which the House had authorized 
the Senate to make by paying one-balf of the award. ‘The con- 
ference committee attempted to avoid the future payment of 
half of the Senate award by requiring the Indians to execute 
receipts for the whole amount of the Senate award, and every 
luwyer knows there Is no principle of law better settled than 
that a receipt for the full amount ofen debt when only one-half 
the umount is paid without consideration as to that part not 
pail is void, 

See authorities cited on that point in the committee report 
und dozens more could be cited. No decision of any court of 
good standing can be found to the contrary. 


All the decisions cited were between citizens of the United 
States; so, if such receipts are void ns between white men, for 
a greater reason are they yoid between the United States and 
its own wards, This being a Senate award, a great many bills 
to pay the balance of the Senate award to these Indians have 
been Introduced in the Senate, cach of which was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate 
some three times, added as an amendment to an Indian appro- 
priation bill, and each time went out on a point of order—first, 
when Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, was chairman of that com- 
mittee, who made a strong report in favor of paying the bal- 
ance of said award. Senator McCunmer, of North Dakota, 
when a member of the Senate Indian Committee, made a very 
exhaustive report in favor of paying the balance of the Senate 
award. Senator Owrn reported a separate bill from that com- 
mittee in a recent Congress, and late in the session it passed 
the Senate, but too late to be considered In the House. 

There never has been an adverse report on n bill to pay the 
balance of the Senate award by Congress. In this Congress 
Hon. Trioaas McKeown introduced this bill to pay the bal- 
ances of said Senate award to the loyal Creek Indians. The 
House Committee on Indian Affairs referred it to a subecommit- 
tee of five members. Said subcommittee made a most thor- 
ough and exhaustive investigation of the subject of this bill 
from top to bottom; investigated fully everything in the minor- 
ity report; examined the treaty of 1866; the findings of the 
Court of Claims; the payment of the $100,000; the promise of 
the Government to reimburse said Indians for their losses; the 
findings of Gen. Hazen and Capt. Field; the various reports 
from the Sennte and the opinion of the Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs; and, after full and due consideration, re- 
ported unanimously in favor of this bill to the full committee, 
which committee unanimously sustained the report of the sub- 
committee, which is now before the House. So the Indian 
Committee of the Senate says, five or six times, the balance of 
said award ought to be paid. The Senate itself says it ought 
to be paid. Senator Clapp, as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, says it ought to be paid. Senator 
McCunner, as a member of that committee, says it ought to be 
paid, The Senate of the United States Says it ought to be 
paid. The Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs says it 
ought to be pald. The Creek delegates say it ought to be paid. 
A subcommittee of five members unanimously says it ought to 
be paid. The full Committee on Indian Affairs says it ought 
to be paid. 

I hope the House will pass the bill and let these poor, ig- 
norant Indians have at least a part of the value of the property 
lost during the Civil War on account of their loyalty and mili- 
tary service to the Union. 

I submit further facts in support of this bill, even at the 
expense of being tedious or repeating some things and by 
way of recapitulation: 

The Creek Nation of Indians were about equally divided over 
the Civil War; one half went with the rebellion; the other half 
were loyal to the United States. Many joined the Union Army; 
that branch of the Creek Indians are called the loyal Creeks. 
The southern Creeks and organized whites drove the loyal 
Creeks out of their country. The Indian Commissioner says, in 
his report of 1865, page 39, that the loyal Creeks fought their 
way northward, tracked by their bloody feet over the frozen 
ground. In 1865 the commissioner, upon the part of the Govern- 
ment, promised to reimburse the loyal Creeks for their losses. 
The commissioner's report, 1865, page 39, says they were 
driven from their homes and lost everything they possessei. 

The Government undertook to ascertain their losses and ap- 
pointed Gen. W. B. Hazen and Capt. F. A. Field, both Regular 
Army officers. The Indians had no representative whatever; the 
two Army officers, acting for the Government alone, found their 
losses amounted to over eighteen hundred thousand dollars, and 
so reported; their finding was approved by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. While their report was never challenged, yet it 
was not paid. 

After waiting almost 50 years, in 1900, the Dawes Commission, 
acting for the Government, concluded a contract with the Creek 
Nation. Amongst other things, the claim of the loyal Creeks 
for property lost during the Civil War was to be submitted to 
the Senate of the United States as a board of arbitration, and 
whatever they found due should be paid at once. N 

Early in the Fifty-seventh Congress the chief of the Creek 
Nation filed in the Senate a memorial, praying that the Senate 
proceed to determine the amount due the loyal Creeks for their 
losses. The memorial was duly referred to the Committee of 
the Senate on Indian Affairs. The committee, after full investi- 
gation, having forgotten the liberal promise of the Government, 
awarded them only twelve hundred thousand dollars, reducing 
the award of the Army officers about one-third. The committee 
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placed the amount of their finding as an amendment to the 
Indian appropriation bill, which passed the Senate unanimously. 

When the bill went back to the House, the House disagreed 
to the Senate amendment of twelve hundred thousand dollars for 
the loyal Creeks, which amendment went to conference; that 
committee, further forgetting the liberal promises of the Gov- 
ernment for their loyalty and suffering for the Government, cut 
the Senate award In the middle, appropriating one-half of the 
Senate award. 

The conference committee had no power to make an award. 
The contract authorized the Senate alone to make a final deter- 
mination of the amount due the loyal Creeks. No other power 
could. 

The House, having ratified the contract made by the Dawes 
Commission and the Creek Nation, which conferred the power 
on the Senate to make the award, is estopped from changing 
the award when the House directed and authorized the Senate 
of the United States, and the Senate alone, to make a final 
determination of the amount due the loyal Creeks for their 
losses; how can the House now refuse to comply with the 
Senate's action? 

The award was regular and legal. 
report. 

The receipt for that part not paid is without consideration 
and void. See authorities cited in report. 

Remember ali those decisions were made between white men. 
So if such a receipt will not bar a white man, it certainly will 
not bar an ignorant full-blood Indian, a ward of the United 
States, 

The Indian Committee of the Senate has made favorable re- 
port on the balance of the Senate award some five or six times; 
some three times as an amendment to an Indian appropriation 
bill. Each time it went out on a point of order, and on separate 
bills some three times, which passed the Senate. So the Indian 
Committee of the Senate says the balance of the Senate award 
ought to be paid, and the Senate itself says, by passing a bill 
for that purpose, it ought to be paid. The Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs says it ought to be paid. Sub- 
committee of five of the House committee, after a full investi- 
gation, says, unanimously, it ought to be paid, and the full 
committee says it ought to be paid. The Creek delegates say 
it ought to be paid. The national attorney of the Creek Nation 
Says it ought to be paid. 

Can and will this House ignore all this?) Most certainly not. 
This House will certainly stand by its agreement when it 
authorized the Senate to make the award; to now refuse would 
be repudiation. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts demands 
the regular order. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request for the present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill retain its place on the calendar. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

_ The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ALLOTMENT OF LANDS TO THE CROW TRIBE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unnnimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 2890) to provide for the allotment of lands to the 
Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other 


See authorities cited in 


purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


CHALMETTE NATIONAL MILITARY PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 591S, in reference to a natlonal military park 
on the plains of Chalmette, below the city of New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, whatever 
may be the merits of this proposition—and I aseume that it has 
some mnerits—it does not seem to me that now js a very desirable 
time to expend $500,000 to establish « military park, 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I think if the gentleman will read the re- 
port he will see that there is no expenditure of $500,000 con- 


templated. This bill simply orders that a survey be made of 
the proposed park on the Chalmette battle field, and asks for a 
report as to the expenditure that will be necessary to acquire 
the ground. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have read the report, and I think it 
might be a wise thing for the gentleman to read it. Here is 
what the report says: 


This bill provides for the establishment of a national military park 
— outside the limits of the city of New Orleans on the banks of the 
8 N where the Battle of New Orleans was fought on 


January Š 
Tho measure was submitted to the Secretary of War, and he in turn 
submitted it to the United States Engineers Office for report on the 
„ s has been made with the recommendation that the park bo 
establis 2 


In order to do sò, about 226 acres of land must be purchased, at an 
estimated cost of $2,000 per acre, and it is figured that the total cost of 
establishing the park , in round figures, about $500,000. 

Now, if I am in error, my error comes from reading the report: 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman permit me to read the 
bill? Probably he will then see his error, 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to in te the feasibility of establishing a natienal mili- 
tary park on the plains of puemone, below the city of New Orleans, 
where was fought on January 8, 1815, the Battle of New Orleans, and 
to prepare plans of such park and estimate of the cost therefor, and 
obtain such further information as may enable Congress to act upon 
the matter after being fully advised. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. I understand the purpose is to esinb- 
lish a park? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes; ultimately. 
about that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As soon as the legislation can be en- 
acted; and while the commission appointed might find that it 
would cost more than half a million, the report itself says that 
it will cost at least that much. I suppose the committee made it 
as small as possible. I do not think it advisable to enter upon 
the project. now. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Does the gentleman believe that this bill 
commits Congress to an appropriation in the future? 

Mr. MANN of IIlinols. If we pass the bill, it commits Con- 
gress to the creation of the park and the expenditure of all 
money necessary to do it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will it not require an act of Congress to 
carry out the idea the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think likely; I hope so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Does not tle gentleman know so from his 
long expericnee in Congress? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, It would require further action of 
Congress, I do not think it is wise to begin at this time, 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I want to get the record in such shape that 
there will be no mistake as to the gentleman’s attitude and my 
own. I believe the gentleman is correct in assuming that this is a 
foundation upon which to build the superstructure of a national 
park, but I do not think the gentleman contends that this does 
anything other than to order a survey upon which to base it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to any oxpenditure of 
this nature at this time, and I object. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. May I ask, Mr. Speaker, unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill retain its place on the calendar? 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. SNELL. I shall have to object at this time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, I trust the gentleman who made the objec- 
tion thoroughly understands that there is no expense contem- 
plated in this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. There will be an expense as soon as we get the 
commission. 


EXCHANGE OF GOVERNMENT LANDS, HAWAII. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10132) to provide for the exchange of Govern- 
ment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of Hawaii. 

SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bil? 


There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER. ‘This bill is on the Union Calendar, 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent that this 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it onacted, cic., That the President be, and ho Is bereby, author J 
when in his opinion the public good demands it, to exchange any Jan 
or any inte: in lard owned by the United States now or herenfter set 
apart for military purposes in the ‘Territory of Hawail for privately 
owned land or any interest therein of equal value located in that Terr: 
tory aud selected by the Secretary of War, and thereafter to sect apart 
for military purposes the lands or interest therein so acquired: Pra» 


There can be no question 
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vided, That the Attorney General of the United States shall first pass 


upon and approve the title to the privately owned lands or interest 
therein to be acquired by the United States before any exchange of lands 
shall be made under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the value of the lands or interests te be so excha 
shall be determined by three appraisers, one of whom shall be a 

the Secretary of War, one by the owner of the private proper „ and 

third shall be chosen by the two appraisers so appointed. The ex- 
penses necessary to effect the appraisements herein authorized when 
approved by the military commander of the Hawaiian Department may 
be paid out of the current appropriations for contingencies of the Army. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “ that,” insert the words “at any time 
within three years from the passage of this act.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this is a limitation 
which I think is proper, and I do not think there will be any 
objection. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the committee has no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. WIII the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missourl. I would like to ask somebody a 
question. It seems that the titles to these lands are properly 
guarded in this bill, but what about the value of the land, who 
fixes that? 

Mr. KAHN. There are three appraisers provided for in the 
bilt. 8 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are the appraisers going to be 
those people out there or somebody else? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. One is designated by the Secretary of 
War, one by the owner, and the third appraiser chosen by the 
two so designated. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I observe that your Uncle Sam 
generally gets gouged in swapping lands. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. I think the officer who will be appointed by the 
Secretary of War who will look after the interest of the 
United States will be pretty reliable. The value of land in 
Hawaii is pretty well known. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARD. Is not the usual and ordinary course for the 
value to be determined by the Secretary of War rather than by 
an appraisal board appointed in this way? 

Mr. KAHN. The bill provides for this board, and the bill was 
sent to me by the Secretary of War, who seemed to want to have 
the board of appraisers fix the price. 

Mr. GARD. I was asking the gentleman who has knowledge 
of these matters if it is not usual to have it fixed by the 
Seeretary of War? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I do not think that itis. I think the method 
provided in this bill is the usual way. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What do they want to swap the 
lands for anyway? 

Mr. It is necessary, as I understand it, to extend 
some of the fortifications and the military posts in Hawaii. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it an effort to get more land for 
the United States or more land for the speculators? 

Mr. KAHN. It is an effort to acquire some additional land 
for the military posts in Hawaii. If the gentleman has been 
down there, and I know that he has 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I have not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. I thought the gentleman from Missouri was one 
of the party that was down there several years ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I deelined to go on that junket. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would have been a good thing for 
Hawaii and also for the gentleman from Missouri if he had been 
of the party. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I guess that is true, for I under- 
stand they had a good time. 

Mr, KAHN, If the gentleman will look at the map showing 
the location of the various fortifications around Honolulu, he 
will notice that the area around the forts is very circumscribed. 
It is desirable to extend some of those areas. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is not this the fact: That we have 
either to acquire some more land for the posts out there or 
trade for it, one of the two? « 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And we have land that we can trade 
that is of no value to us? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is the gentleman from IIIinois 
speaking from his own information or from something gathered 
from the gentleman from California? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have not talked with the gentleman 
from California about the bill at all. 

Mr. KAHN. The total area involved in the legislation is 
about 1,000 acres. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it good sugar land? 

Mr. KAHN. No; this is not sugar land. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
to strike out section 2. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Cleric will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out section 2. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I do this because I desire to call 
attention to a matter that has been called to my attention by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]! in regard to the 
appointment of these appraisers. I am wondering whether this 
method of the appointment of appraisers is the proper method 
to pursue, The appraisers are appointed, one by the Secre- 
tary of War, whose duty it is to determine ordinarily the 
value of military property to be purchased, as I understand it. 

Mr: KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. The second appraiser is to be appointed by the 
owner of the private property and a third appraiser is to be 
chosen by the other two appraisers. Does not the matter prac- 
tically resolve itself into this, that the Secretary of War will 
prebably appoint a military man representing the Government, 
the owner of the property will appoint some one interested in 
seeing that the value of the property is kept as high as possible, 
and the third man to be appointed by these two will practically 
control the findings of these two men, because as we view the 
ordinary action of appraisers where they represent interests 
one man will represent the interest of the United States and 
the other man a private interest, and is not the third man neees- 
sarily the man who will practically determine the appraisement? 
Is that a proper method to pursue? : 

Mr. KAHN. While that is what generally ħappens in all ap- 
praisements, the fact remains that the area of land in the Ha- 
waiian Islands is comparatively small and the value of every 
tract is pretty well known by everyone on the islands. 

Mr. GARD. But the value of the land which the Government 
seeks to aequire usually gets a certain impetus when the Gov- 
ernment makes that fact known. 

Mr. KAHN. I confess that the gentleman’s statement is right, 
There are a great many men in this country to-day who eonsider 
themselves thoroughly honest and honerable who do not hesi- 
tate to raise the price when they know that the Government is to 
be the buyer. 

Mr. GARD. That is very true, and that is the point that I 
was considering. The gentleman has had very great knowledge 
of military affairs, and has he taken this matter into considera- 
tion when he agrees to this matter of the appointment of 
appraisers? — 

Mr. KAHN, I have taken that matter into consideration. As 
I stated, the value of the land in and near Honolulu is pretty 
well known by’ everyone, 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman think it is a safe proposition 
to allow this third man to be practically the onty appraiser? 

Mr. KAHN. He is not the only appraiser. He is one of the 
appraisers. I have no hesitancy in saying that I think the Gov- 
ernment will be entirely safe in submitting the matter in this 
manner. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. er, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] has 
stated several times that the value of all of the land in and 
about Honolulu is. pretty well established. I would like to call 
his attention to the report of the committee along that line. 
The first tract belongs to a Mr. McCandless, and he values it at 
$65,000. The Government believes that it could procure it 
under condemnation proceedings for from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The next tract is valued at $40,000. The 
owner of the next tract is unknown, and the War Department 
places an estimate of its value at $1,000. As to the next tract, 
neither the name of the owner nor the price put upon the tract 
is known by the department; and the fourth tract is thought to 
belong to the Bishop estate. So that it would seem that there 
is a very wide discrepancy in the value of land and ignorance 
as to the owners. That is somewhat at variance with the state 
ment of the gentleman from California that there is ample 
knowledge as to the entire value of this property. 

I would like to ask one question further, whether or not this 
is a movement brought forward by those who own some of this 
land to see to it that the Government gets some land that they 
do not want in exchange for some they say the Government 
does want, or has the matter come forward at the request of 
the War Department in order to improve these various military 
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ts? It looks to me as though there was considerable pos- 
sibility of Uncle Sam getting the poor end of the land transac- 
tion, very much in the manner referred to by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is perfectly evident that in this 
matter the appraisement made will not be binding on the private 
owners of the property unless they choose to accede to it, and 
the Government will be bound, practically. Why not have the 
three appraisers appointed by the Secretary of War? The Gov- 
ernment is to pay the expense anyway, and on that basis the 
Secretary of War deals with the private owners. 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection to that whatever. $ I am 
especially interested in preventing the gouging of the Govern- 
ment by anyone. I assume that Mr. McCandless is an honorable 
gentleman, He has been a Democratic candidate for Delegate 
from Hawaii a number of times, and I can not imagine that he 
would want to take advantage of the Government. I will accept 
any amendment that the gentleman from Illinois would want 
to offer in that particular. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I offer to amend, in 
section 2, by striking out after the word “ appraisers,” in line 8, 
page 2, the words “one of whom shall be appointed,” and by 
striking out after the word “ War,” in line 9, page 2, all the lan- 
guage down to and including the word “ appointed,” in line 11, 
and by inserting after the word “ appraisers,” in line 8, the word 
“to,” so that it will read: 

That the value of the lands and interests to be so exchanged shall be 
Sap pa by three appraisers, to be appointed by the Secretary of 

ar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

Amendment by Mr. MANN of Illinois: Page 2, line 8, after the word 
“appraisers,” strike out the words one of whom shall,” and in line 9, 
page 2, after the word “ War,“ strike out the language one by the owner 
of the private property and the third shall be chosen | by the two, ap- 
praisers 5 : and in line 8, after the word * appraisers in- 
wert oo “ 7 8 * fiat of 1 tress 8 exchanged 
en be determined by. three appraisers to be appointed by the Secretary 
of War,” ete. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from California whether this 
is in aid of a program of the War Department with regard to 
the fortifications in the island of Hawaii and with regard to the 
placement of fieldpieces along the mountain passes and ridges? 

Mr. KAHN. No. The largest part of this area is in connec- 
tion with the enlargement of Schofield Barracks, which, as the 
gentleman knows, is not on the shore. There are one or two 
tracts near the shore, especially the one at Pearl Harbor, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the War Department officials feel they 
require the additional territory to perfect the fortifications there. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, the War Department has come before the 
subcommittee on fortifications for a number of years with re- 
gard to a program of placing more guns commencing down at 
Diamond Head and up along the ridge and again at the Pali 
and down around Pearl Harbor. Now, they have never been 
able for more than two consecutive years to bring to the com- 
mittee the same program, and if this is in aid of that program 
I want to say to the gentleman I do not think the War Depart- 
ment should ever claim that the adoption of this legislation per- 
mitting the exchange committed Congress to their military pro- 
gram on the island. 

Mr. KAHN. No; this is not in behalf of that program. As 
the gentleman knows, it enlarges Fort Shafter a little, and that 
is, of course, down on the water front, near Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether this includes all the lands now under the War Depart- 
ment in Hawaii? 

Mr. KAHN. No; this is to exchange some land with private 
owners so as to acquire this land for Government military posts. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. So far as this relates to Schofield 
Barracks I think it ought to be done, but if this includes other 
lands that the Military Deparfinent owns I am opposed to it 
for the reason that a great many of these lands used by the War 
Department are lands which were valuable and which were 
taken from the Territory and may be some time abandoned. 
Now, if this measure goes through giving the War Department 
the right to exchange any land, this valuable property that they 
took away for nothing could be exchanged for any property they 
might see fit owned by private parties. I think it is unfair to 
the Territory. 


— 


Illinois offers an 
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Mr. KAHN. Oh, these lands, as I understand it, are now in 
private ownership. They are not Territorial lands. 

s Mr, KALANIANAOLE. As to giving the War Department the 
right to exchange and get those lands the gentleman refers to, I 
am in sympathy with that. I am very much in sympathy with 
that. They should have those lands, but I am opposed to the 
War Department going outside of these specific names mentioned, 
and what I am asking the gentleman is if they have the authority 
under this bill to exchange any of their lands owned by the War 
Department now? 

Mr. KAHN. No; the lands that they propose to acquire are 
set out on page 2 of the report. The first tract is the Kalena 
tract, within the boundaries of Fort Schofield Barracks mill- 
tary reservation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This would only authorize the ex- 
change of any Government lands now set apart for military pur- 
poses, or hereafter set apart? 

Mr, KAHN. For that purpose alone. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And would not cover anything else? 

Mr. KAHN. Nothing except lands now used for military pur- 
poses. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE, There are some lands, for instance, 
the Navy Department has occupied on the water front which 
were very valuable to the Territory for their commerce. Now, 
the Navy Department, after they develop Pearl Harbor as a 
nayal station, will have no use for those valuable water-front 
lands, and the War Department wants them, for what purpose I 
do not know, but to hold on to them, I suppose, and perhaps may 
exchange them for other lands, We are limited in our area for 
our commerce at Honolulu Harbor. There are valuable lands 
held by the Navy Department to-day for which they have no use. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This would not affect lands held by 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, we can not hear or understand 
whether the gentleman is for or against this bill. Is the gentle- 
man for or against this bill? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE, I 
man 

Mr. KAHN. I would say to the gentleman that I do not be- 
lieve that the War Department is authorized to make any 
exchange for any land that is not at present under the juris- 
diction of the War Department. It desires to get from some 
private owners a few tracts of additional land. 

Mr, KALANIANAOLE, They should get those lands. There 
is no getting out of it but that some of our citizens might try 
to hold up the War Department, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, McCandless, who was the gentleman's an- 
tagonist for the position of Delegate from Hawaii, is the owner 
of one of these tracts of land. 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY, May I ask the Delegate a question? 

Mr. KAHN, Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is he familiar with the Kalena tract, now 
owned by Mr. McCandless, consisting of 254 acres, on which he 
places a value of $65,000? 

Mr. KALANIXNAOLE. I am. 

Mr. TREAD WANT. In the judgment of the gentleman, is the 
land worth $65,000? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. No. 

Mr. TREADWAY,. That comes back to my original objection 
to the bill, in that it seemed to me to be a land speculation for 
the benefit of private individuals. 

Mr. KAHN, I think the amendment of the 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] will protect that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am heartily in favor of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois, but I do not think it entirely 
protects us from that possibility. I think the Delegate can give 
us some valuable information on these values, and it would be 
for our benefit to know whether or not these moves to secure 
these exchanges of land are initiated by land speculators or by 
the War Department. I would ask the Delegate if he has any 
opinion on that? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I do not know very much about that, 
but I know this: That the private owners at Fort Shafter are 
in a position to hold up the Government, because they are right 
in the center of the post there. But it seems to me by condem- 
nation they can get those lands cheaper than they could in any 
other way. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think the Delegate is disposed to be 
opposed to this legislation? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. I am in favor of this legislation to 
get these lands for the War Department, because they should 
not be owned by any private concern. They are a part of that 
post and the War Department.should have them. 

Mr. KAHN. The War Department takes the attitude that the 
land is worth only about $20,000 at the outside; and, as that 


am simply asking the chair- 


gentleman from 
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department has the appointment of all the appraisers, I presume 
the Government’s rights will be absolutely safeguarded so far 
as the appraisement that is made is concerned. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the Delegate one other ques- 
tion? Is he familiar with the character of the land which it is 
proposed to exchange for these tracts? In other words, are the 
lands which the Government now owns, and which these private 
owners secure in exchange, sugar lands? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. No; they are not sugar lands. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And there can not be that construction 
put on the move to make the trade? 

Mr. KALANIANAOLE. No. 

Mr. DENISON. If these appraisers are appointed by the See- 
retary of War and they fix the value on the land to be secured 
by the Government, can the Secretary of War reject the findings? 

Mr. KAHN. I think he can. 

Mr. DENISON. I think the House ought to know with some 
certainty about that. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, There is no question but that the 
Secretary of War can reject it. He does not have to make the 
trade if he does not want to do so. We give the authority to 
the President to make the trade. We provide that the Secretary 
of War shall appoint a commission to report upon the value. 
That is in order to protect the President in making the trade. 
That is all. 

Mr. KAHN, And the Secretary, I take it, would not be bound 
by that appraisement? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No. There is no legal appraisement 
here at all. It is not a condemnation proceeding. 

Mr. DENISON. If it was a condemnation proceeding, the 
Government would haye to pay cash, and I thought we ought to 
be protected if the appraisers value this land too high. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If they valued it too highly, the Secre- 
tary would have to reject it, because the War Department seems 
to have put an appraisement on it which is one-half of the value 
fixed by the owner. 

Mr. DENISON. I will say that we will await with a good deal 
of interest to see what the Secretary does in regard to that. 
He has not followed a course in this country that justifies us 
to think that he would reject the land if the appraisement was 
too high. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kaun, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

RIGHTS OF WAY, FORT DOUGLAS MILITARY RESERVATION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3327) granting certain rights of way and 
exchanges of the same across the Fort Douglas Military Reser- 
vation in the State of Utah. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? s 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on the loyal Creek bill. 7 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from: Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the pre- 

_vious bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill S. 3327? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
bill is on the Union Calenddr. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be considered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. é 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
eonsent that the bill may be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 3327) granting certain rights of way and exchanges of 
rag tro tg across the Fort Douglas Military Reservation in the State 
of Utah. 


ations as he may 
p @ interest of good order and pline ; and that in 
case of the removal of the conduit or pipe line or any of the valve 
ee the ground shall be restored by the grantee to its original 
co. on. 


ee That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “ condition,” insert a colon and the 
following language: 

“ Provided, That in the discretion of the Secretary of War the privi- 
lege herein conferred may be revoked at his instance if and when the 
3 as may be prescribed by him to carry into force and effect 
Etz aes 8 be violated upon the part of the said city of Salt Lake 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. ; 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, the question was 
vaken, and the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to 
have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

ae SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas calls for a divi- 
sion. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 3. 

So the bill was passed. - 

On motion of Mr. Mays, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House bill, 11424, of similar tenor, be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent that the House bill, 11424, of similar tenor, be laid on 
the table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair 
is of opinion that there is no quorum present. 

1 MANN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
ouse. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves a call of 
the House. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md Ferris Kreider Scott 
Ayres Fuller, Mass. Larsen Scully 
on Ganly Lesher 

Bland, Ind. Garland Linthicum Us 

ooher Garrett Little Siegel 
Britten joodall Lonergan Sims 
Brooks, Pa: Gould McFadden em 

rowne Graham; Pa. McGlennon Smith, N.Y 
Brumbaugh Greene, Ve M teele 
Burdick Griest Mann, S. C. Stephens, Miss. 
Butler rifin Mead Stevenson 
Campbell, Kans. Hamill Moon Stoll 
Candler Hamilton Nelson, Wis. Sullivan 
Caraway Hastings Nicholis, S. C. Taylor, Colo. 
Carew Haugen Nichols, Mich. ‘Taylor, Tenn. 
Casey Hoey Nolan Temple 
Christopherson Holland O'Connell Thompson 

rk, Houghton den Timberlake j 

Cooper oward Oldfield Towner 
Copley Husted ell Walters 
Cro T Hutchinson Ramsey ard 
Dempsey Johnson, Miss. Riordan Watkins 
Dent Johnston, N. Y. Robinson, N. C. haley 
Dooling Kelley, Mich. Romjue eel 
Dunbar Kennedy, Iowa Rowan Wilson, III 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Rowe Wilson, La. 
Eliswo: Kettner Sanders, La. ingo 
Emerson Knutson Sanford 


The SPEAKER, Three hundred and fifteen Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that furs; 
ther proceedings under the call be dispensed with. The ques- | 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors, 
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LOAN OF ARMY RIFLES TO THE AMERICAN LEGION. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Spenker's table the bill (H. R. 9112) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to loan army rifles to posts of the American 
Legion and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
9112, with Senate amendments, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bin (H. R. 9112) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan army 
rifles to posts of the American Legion, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will remember 
that when this bill was passed in the House there was quite a 
controversy over an amendment offered on the floor, which 
amendment was defeated. Was there any attempt on the part 
of the Senate to put that amendment back into the bill? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not recall that any such effort was made, 
but at any rate 

Mr. BLANTON. But at any rate the amendment that was 
defeated here was not put back in the bill? 

Mr. KAHN. No, The limitation was put in by the Senate 
that not more than 10 rifles could be given to one post. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the only material change? 

Mr. KAHN. There is no material change. The rifles to be 
loaned shall be obsolete or condemned rifles. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the sense of limiting the 
number of these rifles to 10 to each post? 

Mr. KAHN. The posts desire to use the rifles for firing sa- 
lutes at the graves of their dead comrades. When the burial 
ceremony takes place they have a firing squad, and they desire 
to get enough rifles to fire a salute at the grave. Then, too, they 
want several rifles when the organization parades. They have 
two or three rifles with the color guard, with the flag. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but what I am asking you 
is, What sense is there in limiting the number of rifles to 10 
at each one of these posts? 

Mr. KAHN. There was considerable discussion on the bill 
when it was considered in the House, and a great many Mem- 
bers seemed to feel that the War Department would be author- 
ized to give them several hundred if they made a demand for 
these rifles. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How many men are there in a 
post? 

Mr. KAHN. That depends altogether on how many join. 
They are not limited, 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I know. Is there a limited number? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know as to that. 

Mr, MADDEN. They have anywhere up to a thousand. 

Mr. KAHN. I see one post is making a drive, and the mem- 
bers claim they are going to get 5,000 members. Then there are 
other posts which have only 40 members, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They would cut a fine figure march- 
ing in a parade with 5,000 men in column and only 10 guns. 

Mr. KAHN, The only intention is to give them guns for cere- 
monial purposes. As I said, if a member dies they want to have 
enough guns to fire a salute over his grave. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. In what shape did the House send 
over that amendment? 

Mr. KAHN. The House sent the bill over without any refer- 
ence to the number of guns. The Senate limited the number to 
10. I have asked the House to concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How many of these rifles has the 
War Department got? 

Mr. KAHN. At the time we got into the war the Krag-Jorgen- 
sens, which were obsolete, numbered about 300,000. How many 
they have at the present time I do not know, but I presume there 
are considerably less than 300,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If they had 300,000 Krag-Jorgensens 
at the beginning of the war that they would not use, it would 
look as though we had accumulated some other guns under this 
designation of useless 

Mr. KAHN. Or obsolete“ - 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; useless or obsolete.“ 

Mr. KAHN. No. The only rifles that we utilized during the 
war were the Springfields of 1903 and the Enfield rifle, which 
dates from the middle of 1917, i 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KAHN, Yes. ' 
Mr. GARD. Is the language in the bill to which concurrence is 
asked “ obsolete and condemned“? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; “ obsolete and condemned.” 
was put in by the Senate. 

Mr. GARD. Is a condemned gun supposed to be a gun that 
may safely be used in ceremonies? 4 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. For instance, a condemned gun might be 
carried by one of the sergeants accompanying the flags, 

Mr. GARD. I understand that; but the gentleman said one 
purpose was to use them in funeral ceremonies where they fire 
salutes. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes, Those would be the obsolete guns. 

Mr. GARD, There are two classes of guns, then—obsolete 
guns and condemned guns? 

Mr. KAHN. I presume they can give out a number of obso- 
lete guns and one or two condemned guns. 

Mr. GARD. I do not very much like the use of the word 
“condemned.” I am very much in favor of giving them any 
guns that they need for their services. 

Mr. KAHN. A gun may be condemned and may still be serv- 
iceable for some purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. í 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from California to concur in the Senate amendments, 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO OFFICERS OF THE COAST GUARD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 3202) granting leave of absence to officers of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read as follows: s! 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to grant leave of absence without pay to such 
officer or officers of the United States Coast Guard as he may deem 
advisable, and to permit him or them to ar employment with the 
Venezuelan Government with such compensation and emoluments as 
may be agreed upon between the Venezuelan Government and such offi- 
cer or officers thus granted leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. DALE. Mr. Speaker, this bill has recently gone on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed for the present, retaining its place on the 
calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
anae the bill retain its place on the calendar. Is there objec- 

on? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, can the gentle- 
man furnish me a little more information than is contained in 
the report if the bill is passed over and remains on the calendar? 

Mr. DALE. When I came here this morning I thought I 
understood all the details in connection with this bill, but I 
have discovered that there are matters on which I personally 
feel thé House should be better posted than I think it could be 
by a discussion of it to-day. If the bill retains its place on the 
ealendar, I assure the gentleman from Massachusetts that I 
myself will be better posted about it when it comes up again. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont that the bill retain its place on the cal- 
endar? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Heserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Vermont a question. I noticed 
during the reading by the Clerk that the bill contemplates giv- 
ing the right to certain officers of the Coast Guard to seek other 
employment during the absence granted to them. Am I right? 

Mr. DALE. I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
the bill simply gives authority to loan some member or members 
of the Coast Guard to the Venezuelan Government, 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. What does the bill provide with refer- 
ence to the pay of the officer during the time that he is absent 
from duty? 

Mr, DALE. When he is out of the employment of our Gov- 
ernment he is paid by the Venezuelan Government. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does the bill provide that during the 
period that he is in the employ of some one else or of another 
Government he shall not receive any pay from our Government? 

Mr, DALE. It does. His leave is without pay. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. That is the provision of the bill? 

Mr. DALE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont that the bill be passed and retain its place 
on the calendar? 

There was no objection. 


That language 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table H. R. 9065, to amend the farm-loan act, 
and to disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table H. R. 9065, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, is this the bill to 
amend the farm-loan act? E 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Prati, Mr. MeFabpzEx, and 
Mr. PHELAN. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 


On motion of Mr. Goop, the House resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12046) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for other pur- 
poses, with Mr. Trison in the chair. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, when the House adjourned on 
Saturday evening I made an agreement with some of the gentle- 
men who are interested in the navy yard items that I would 
ask unanimous consent that the items under the head of Navy 
Department commencing at page 18, line 19, and ending at the 
end of line 2, on page 20, be passed over, to be called up later, 
so as to give some gentlemen who may be out of the city a chance 
to be here. I ask unanimous consent that those items be now 
passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the items indicated by him be passed over until 
to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Reserving the right to object, at what stage 
of the proceedings doés the gentleman intend to bring up these 
items relating to the navy yards? 

Mr. GOOD. I think they will probably come up at the end of 
the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Can the chairman of the committee give any 
idea when that will be? 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the bill will be completed to-morrow. 

Mr. MILLER. They will not come up to-day? 

Mr. GOOD. If this agreement is acquiesced in I think nothing 
on this subject will come up to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the purpose of this request 
was to allow gentlemen who are interested in these items an 
opportunity to get back here? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think that is a 
rather unsound precedent to establish? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The gentlemen who requested it were in favor 
of these amendments. I am opposed to them, but I want to be 
entirely fair to them, and I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, certain gen- 
tlemen who are interested in the spending of millions of money 
in navy yards at Philadelphia and elsewhere last Saturday 
proposed an amendment to spend $9,000,000 to keep a bunch of 
idle fellows on the pay roll. And then they ran off home to 
enjoy a few days in the metropolis cities of the northeast sec- 
tion, and have not yet returned, but want us to wait on them 
by holding up this legislation. The chairman says that he is 
against these $9,000,000 amendments. May I ask the chair- 
man 

Mr. MASON. The regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. We can certainly save time by getting a 
little information, but if the gentleman wants the agreement 
which the chairman says he made with his colleagues to permit 
them to run home and stay three or four days, if he wants that 
agreement to be carried out he had better not push us with the 
regular order. ; 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that there need be 
no misunderstanding. There were quite a number of gentlemen 
around when the agreement was made, Members on both 
sides s 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to get some information. Is the 
chairman actively against this amendment or only passively 
against it? Much depends upon this point. 

Mr. GOOD. I am quite actively against it. 

Mr. BLANTON, And is the gentleman from Wyoming 
against it? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know. 


LIX: 150 


Mr. BLANTON. It depends on what the Republican leaders’ 
program is, whether the $9,000,000 is going to be spent, and for 
the present I object until I get the information. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I hope the gentleman from Texas will 
not object. We are not to blame because some one calls for the 
regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from Illinois against the 
amendment? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Iam; very strongly. 

Mr. BLANTON. If he is against it and the chairman, the 
8 from Iowa, is actively against it, we have a fighting 

nee. 

Mr. GOOD. I am against it; and I will say to the gentleman 
that we have a fighting chance. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Glacier National Park, Mont.; For reimbursement of the appropria- 
tion for the park for the fiscal year 1920 on account of expenditures 
for fighting forest fires in the park, $19,849.12. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee why such 
a large appropriation is required to fight fires in this park, In 
the bill passed in November, 1919, there were $50,000 appropri- 
ated and in this measure $19,000 additional, making nearly 
$70,000 to fight fires in the Glacier Park. What are the condi- 
tions that require such an enormous amount of money? I 
think the gentleman stated when the last deficlency bill was 
considered that the appropriations to extinguish fires on public 
lands could be applied to the national parks, if practicable. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know where the gentleman gets his fig- 
ures. The actual figures for the Glacier National Park were 
$80,000, and then there is a deficiency of $60,000. That was 
for the park. 

Mr. WATSON. Sixty thousand dollars for fighting fires? 

Mr. GOOD. The appropriation recommended here is the 
actual amount that the Government owes for fighting the fires. 
They had very destructive fires in the Glacier National Park 
last summer, which destroyed a great deal of timber, and which 
necessitated thé expenditure of a large sum for fighting the 
fires. 

Mr. WATSON. Last year the appropriation was $50,000. 

Mr, GOOD. The gentleman knows that there are a good 
many hundred thousand acres of valuable timber in this park, 
They have had most destructive fires there. 

Mr. WATSON. What are the causes of the fires? There are 
no railways there. 

Mr. GOOD. Some fires are started by lightning striking trees, 
and many are started by carelessness upon the part of tourists, 
who camp and are not careful to extinguish their fires, 

Mr. WATSON. How many foresters are in this park? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not give the exact number, but it depends 
on conditions. When there is a fire they immediately bring in 
all the fire fighters they can—all that is necessary to extinguish 
the fire, if they can get them, They do not have a big force of 
fire fighters there all the time. 

Mr. WATSON. Do I understand that there was $69,000 defi- 
ciency appropriated for fires in this one park? 

Mr. GOOD, I can not recall whether the $62,000 was for the 
purpose of fighting fires, but we made specific inquiries in regard 
to this item. The estimate is an actual deficiency; it is the 
amount that it actually cost for fighting these fires, 

Mr, WATSON. How many acres in the Glacier National 
Park? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. A million acres, 

Mr. GOOD. More than that, I think; it is a very large park. 
I do not carry the exact acreage in my mind. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, There was no point of order reserved. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.: For reimbursement of the appro- 
priation for the park for the fiscal year 1920 on account of expendi- 
tures for fighting forest fires in the park and purchasing hay for feeding 
of elk, $35,026.64. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I would like to ask in what way this is a deficiency. It seems 
to appropriate $35,000 to feed a bunch of elk, when human beings 
are starving to death in the country. 

Mr. GOOD. The director of the national park advises the 
committee that the situation with regard to the elk is altogether 
different than it is in regard to the buffalo. The elk is more of 
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a domestic animal, and if he is not able to paw away the snow 
and get to the grass he will die of starvation. The grass was 
all burned out in the national park during the forest fires and 
there is no grass there for them at all, They will not go to the 
remoter regions like buffalo will, where they can find grass, and 
they are dying. The director purchased $30,000 worth of hay 
out of his appropriation and spent $5,000 in addition from the 
amount available for fighting fires in Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. BLANTON. When did Congress authorize them to spend 
$35,000 for hay for elk? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘They are Government animals; they are animals 
under the care of the director of the national park and the 
Secretary of the Interior, and I think these officers, who are 
intrusted with their care and support, would be under the sever- 
est censure if they should allow these elks to starye because the 
Government refuses to buy hay. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not imagine that they are going to 
starve. 

Mr. GOOD. They are starving, and many of them have 
starved. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is awfully hard to actually starve a wild 
animal if there is any grass for them. 

Mr. GOOD. Tue director said that the elk are altogether 
different from the buffalo and other animals of that kind which 
we have in the park. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph that it is not a deficiency, that it is 
unauthorized by law, and that it is new legislation. 

Mr, GOOD. I do not think it is subject to the point of order. 

Mr, MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold the point of 
order for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold it. 

Mr. MONDELL, I am very familiar with the situation. I 
know the park thoroughly and the habits of the elk there. In 
addition to the difficulty that arose from the forest fires—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wyoming intimated the 
other day that he was not in favor of sending any aid and succor 
to human beings who are starving to death now. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not said that. . 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman willing to appropriate 
$35,000 to feed a few starving elk and not willing to appropriate 
money for starving people? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not said that I was not willing to 
appropriate money. 

Mr. BLANTON. I so understood the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not said that, but I think that has not 
very much to do with the present situation. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield for a discussion of the matter under 
consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that it is new 
legislation, that it is not authorized by law, and that it is not.a 
deficiency. z 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, section 5181 of the Revised Stat- 
utes creates the Yellowstone National Park and section 5193 
provides for the care and maintenance and protection of the 
hunting and fishing in the park. These animals belong to the 
Government, 40,000 elk. The Government provides against the 
killing of them in section 5193, and provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall make and publish such rules and regula- 
tions as may be deemed necessary for the preper management 
and care of the park and for the protection of the property 
therein. He has prescribed those rules and has prescribed that 
those animals that are starving should be fed. They have al- 
ready purchased about $30,000 worth of hay for these animals, 
the amount of the appropriation being about a dollar a head 
for each elk in the park. 

The CHAIRMAN. Out of what appropriation is this paid? 

Mr. GOOD. It is paid out of the appropriation carried in the 
sundry civil bill for the Yellowstone National Park, and for the 
administration, protection, maintenance, and improvement of 
the park, including not to exceed $7,500 for maintenance of 
roads, and so forth, leading out of the park from the east 
boundary, not to exceed $7,500 for the maintenance of roads in 
the forest leading out of the park from the south boundary, 
and not to exceed $1,500 fer a bridge over the Buffalo Fork of 
the Snake River, not to exceed $7,600 for the purchase, opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of motor-propelled, passenger- 
carrying vehicles, inclading feed for buffalo and other animals, 
and salary of keepers, $255,500, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, ever since the establishment 
of the park, it has been filled largely with game—buffalo princi- 
pally, and elk. I recall some years ago crossing over from the 
Great Falls to Yanceys, along the line of the trail of Gen. 
Howard when he was chasing Chief Joseph away back yonder, 
that it took us all day to make that trip, and at the end of that 
trip—I then was the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—an appropriation was made to extend the road from 
Great Falls to Yanceys, This is the greatest of all the parks. 
Game abounds there, the buffalo more numerous than anywhere 
else, although it is almost an extinct animal. All the world is 
interested in that game. On that trip I was satisfied that we 
saw at least 20,000 elk that were grazing about. Sometimes 
now the winter is so severe, the snow so great, in the absence of 
fires the grass is covered up and the elk have to go out of the 
park down to the plains, and when that happens the hunter and 


the loafer kill the innocent, nonfighting elk. All of the men, 


women, and children in the United States, in my judgment, are 
interested in the parks. Last year, I am told, 40,000 people 
visited these parks, and I thank God for it. They could not go 
abroad, and they spent their money here in learning something 
about their own country. 

This statute by its construction is broad enough to protect, 
first, the timber; and second, the streams; and third, the fish; 
and fourth, the wild animals, the buffalo being mentioned. 
There is an appropriation made for all the parks for such pro- 
tection. This is the chief park of all of them, and the unbroken 
care for these wild animals, carried for the better part of a 
generation, it seems to me, warrants such a construction of the 
Statute as would authorize this appropriation. 

A few days ago, on my return from the West, I traveled with 
the man who had charge of Yellowstone Park, and who has 
had for many years, having also charge in general superintend- 
ence of the Glacier, the Yellowstone down to the park recently 
established in Utah. They are establishing automobile lines, 
they are building roads under the legislation passed by Con- 
gress, the States contributing their part as they contribute 
farther east, south, and north. I do not believe this is subject 
to the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will call attention to the fact 


that under this same law which I quoted, section 5189, the 
Secretary of the Interior is charged with the arrest of all per- 
sons trespassing, and is authorized to take such measures as 
may be necessary or proper to fully carry out the objects and 
purposes of the section, and shall provide against the wanton 
destruction of fish find game and against their capture for the 
purpose of merchandise or profit. 

Mr. CANNON. I might add further that there are vast 
reaches of the finest forests in the world which the Government 
owns in Oregon. Washington, Utah, and elsewhere. 

You can not find for the protection of the timber, Uncle Sam 
owning it, any more specific legislation for appropriations to 
fight fires than is found in this statute, so far as my recollection 
goes. If there were no further provisions of the law, Uncle 
Sam owning the park, the expenditure under the appropriation 
to fight fires—and they frequently have fires in these parks, 
with great destruction of timber—with the general language 
and the uniform appropriation from year to year, without bring- 
ing a strict construction from the general tenor of the act, I am 
satisfied that it is not subject te the point of order. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. CANNON. I will. 

Mr. WELLING. I want to say I am familiar with the condi- 
tions in the Yellowstone National Park. There were 6 feet of 
snow there this winter. The snow came down very heavily dur- 
ing the early period of the winter, and 20,000 or 30,000 of these 
elk were driven down out of the park, where they could not find 
food. Many of these elk went north into Montana. Many 
others drifted south into the drainage basin of the Snake River. 
As they crossed the entrance of the protected park area on the 
Idaho boundary a very great many of those animals were 
slaughtered by ruthless hunters, because they had gotten out of 
the protection of the park preserve. It was necessary for the 
National Park Service, if they were to protect this invaluable 
herd of elk owned by the Government, to import hay there, ata 
cost of from $20 to $30 a ton, to save the lives of those animals, 
and it seems to me that it would be an outrage to-day if they 
were not fed and protected and gotten back into the park, where 
they belong. $ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on the i 


point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman briefly. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of saving 
the lives of this herd of elk. One gentleman says that herd 
contains 40,000. The gentleman from Utah says that 30,000 
have been killed by hunters. 

Mr. WELLING. There were 70,000 in the park in the begin- 
ning, added up. r 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a little discrepancy in the arithmetic 
of the two gentlemen. 

Mr. GANNON. I have not been out to count them; I only 
know in a general way. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not quibbling about that, but the point 
I make is this, that it is not a question of providing hay to keep 
them alive, because the hay has already been bought and provided 
for and is being fed to the elk, and the superintendent of that 
park has enough hay to keep them alive, but the question is giv- 
ing back to the superintendent $35,000 more money to expend on 
something else in the future to make good the money which he 
has spent for hay. How much money did we give to start with 
for this year ending June 30? Two hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars to the Yellowstone National Park to spend for this 
fiscal year. Is there any evidence here to show that by spending 
the amount of money he has spent for hay that he has exhausted 
that appropriation of $255,000? No. He may have $200,000 of 
it left. It is just a question of whether this is a deficiency item 
and that question alone. We do not know how much he has 
spent. We do not know how much he has on hand. I say there 
should be some evidence before the Congress of the proper ex- 
penditure of this immense sum of $255,000 that was turned oyer 
to the superintendent of this park for park purposes for one 
year before we go down into the Treasury and spend $35,000 
more. Isay, Mr. Chairman, that the chairman of this committee 
has wholly failed to show that this is a deficiency. Clearly, it is 
new legislation, clearly it is unauthorized by law, and I submit 
that it ought to come out of this bill. When are we going to stop 
waste and begin real economy? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule, It appears 
that these parks have been authorized by law and set apart 
for the preservation of certain animals and game in general 
and that these are being protected by law. The Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and empowered to take such measures 
as may be necessary to protect the animals, fish, and game in 
the park. It seems to the Chair that the proposed appropriation 
is clearly authorized by law. 

As to the question whether or not it is a deficiency, it seems 
to the Chair that there can be little doubt. The argument made 
by the gentleman from Texas might have weight if directed 
against the merit of the section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair permit me to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry to him? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; if the gentleman will permit the 
Chair to finish. It does not appear to the Chair that the argu- 
ment of the gentleman is properly directed to the point of order. 
Now the Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we appropriate $250,000 for park pur- 
poses for a certain department of the Government, is there a 
deficiency until that department shows that the same has been 
actually contracted for or spent? 

The CHAIRMAN. There may or may not be, according to 
circumstances. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL Mr Chairman, I do not want to take up the 
time of the committee unnecessarily, but this matter of the elk 
in Yellowstone Park having been discussed I think something 
more should be said. But a small portion of the $220,000, if 
that is the appropriation for the Yellowstone National Park, 
is ordinarily used for the purpose of feeding game. A few 
thousand dollars is ordinarily the maximum. This year con- 
ditions were very unusual in the Yellowstone National Park. 
Not only were there forest fires, as the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goop] has stated, but snowy winter set in in that region 
about six weeks earlier than it ordinarily does. The snows be- 
came very heavy in October, and the elk that ordinarily came 
down from the high mountains to the lower feeding grounds 
in December or January came down in October and November. 

The elk herd which summers in the park and in the country 
around it ordinarily divides in its migrations into two main 
herds—the northern and the southern herds. The southern 
herd is the larger. Each herd contains somewhere between 
20,000 and 25,000 elk. The southern herd migrates into what 
is known as the Jackson Hole country in Wyoming, and when 
it passes out of the park it passes into State game preserves 
quite as large as the park, and is there as thoroughly pro- 
tected as in the park. Furthermore, if this herd drifts farther 
south than the Wyoming game preserve, it does so during the 
closed season in Wyoming. So, as a matter of fact, the south- 
ern herd is protected in its migrations, Unfortunately, Mon- 
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tana has never seen fit to protect the elk herd or the portion - 


of the elk herd that drifts north. 

Formerly the hunting season in Montana Closed, I think, about 
the Ist of December, and as the main body of the northern herd 
did not leave the park until after that time, the portion of the 
herd that drifted beyond the park boundaries was more or less, 
though never very well, protected there. Recently, I think within 
the last year, the Montana game law has been modified so as to 
extend the open season later, which, of course, endangers the 
lives of any elk which drift north from the northern part of the 
park any time during the long and late hunting season, However, 
that extension was not necessary this year to expose the elk to 
danger of slaughter on the north, for when in October and No- 
vember the heavy snows drove the great northern herd out of 
the highlands of the upper park and across the boundary of the 
park into Montana it was slaughtered mercilessly. I have seen 
it estimated that 8,000 elk were slaughtered in Montana, and, 
unfortunately, Idaho did not protect the elk that drifted west. 
But Montana seems to have made no effort to protect the elk 
herd, and under the Montana laws hunters came in in droves, and 
the elk were shot down ruthlessly within sight of the park 
boundaries and hauled away in carload lots. I am told so 
many were killed that many carcasses spoiled before they could 
be carried away. 

I make this statement in the hope that this great State, which 
borders the Yellowstone Park on the north, will follow the 
example that Wyoming has set in the protection of the elk herd, 
and change her laws so that when these elk drift north from 
the park they shall have some hope of at least reasonable protec- 
tion. It is about time, in the interest of the good name of 
Montana, that that State made some effort to protect the elk 
herd. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of such additional quantities of ha 
necessary to insure preservation of the northern herd of elk, $8,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not a deficiency and not legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter all patent fees shall be paid to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, who shall deposit the same in the Treasury of the United States 
in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct, and said 
commissioner is authorized to pay back any sum or sums of money paid 
to him by any person by mistake or in excess of the fee required by law. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. What is the practice now about these patent fees? 

Mr. GOOD. The practice now is that if even a copy of a 
patent is requested, a copy costing 10 cents, and the applicant 
sends in the 10 cents, the money is covered into the Treasury 
under the law, and the Comptroller of the Treasury Depart- 
ment states if that patent is not available and the money must 
be returned, the red tape that must necessarily be gone through 
in accordance with the law to return the 10 cents requires an 
expenditure of about $1 in clerk hire to get the voucher issued 
and the money sent back. 

Now, the Comptroller of the Treasury and the Commissioner 
of the Patent Office have said that it would greatly facilitate 
matters in their office if they had some common-sense plan of 
returning the small fee that was sent in when the office could 
not supply the copy that was requested. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand now that if a person sends 
a dollar to the Patent Office for copies, when they receive that 
dollar and they know they have not the copies that they can not 
return the dollar to the man who sends it? 

Mr. GOOD. That is true. It must be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, and then an 
original voucher must be issued; and they say that the various 
hands it must pass through before the voucher can be sent out 
involves an expenditure of about $1. 

Mr. WALSH. Let us see what they will do under this: 

Hereafter all patent fees shall be paid to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, who shall deposit the same in the Treasury of the United States 
in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct, and said 
commissioner is authorized to pey, back any sum or sums of money paid 
to him by any person by mistake or in excess of the fee required by law. 

How are they going to eliminate this clerk hire, then? 

Mr. GOOD. The Secretary of the Treasury will prescribe 
rules by which that money is to be held, the part of it that is 
held as a special deposit until the matter is adjusted. It now 
goes into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts and it can not 
go out again until the money is appropriated. This gives the 
Secretary of the Treasury jurisdiction to prescribe rules and 
regulations with regard to this special deposit, so that it can be 
paid without going through the red tape required at present. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The Secretary of the Treasury has no authority 
to do that now? 
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Mr. GOOD. No authority at all. 

Mr. WALSH. But he has with reference to some other depart- 
eth the Government. Is that the result of general legis- 
lation g 

Mr. GOOD. As a general rule. Where the money goes into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, I do not know of any 
rule by which he can pay it without an appropriation. The Con- 
Stitution says it can hot be paid out except in pursuance of act 
of Congress. ; 

Mr. WALSH. So, if it is done by any department, the gentle- 
man thinks it must be by specific authorization of law? 

Mr. GOOD. I think so, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman another question, and I move to strike out the last 
word. 

It seems to me the regulations ought to go a little further than 
expressed in this paragraph. Would it not be well, in line 23, to 
add “such regulations as the Secretary of the shall 
prescribe,” so that we will have a definite rule with reference to 
these payments by mistake? 

Mr. GOOD. That is practically the same that we have. It 
reads: 

In such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may direct. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The way the paragraph is drawn that 
refers only to deposits, as I understand it. 

Mr. GOOD. This paragraph was drawn and submitted to the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. In matters of that kind I do not 
believe that the committee ought to report out legislation un- 
less the official who is to pass upon it sees and approves, and this 
provision was submitted to the Comptroller of the Treasury and 
has his approval. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not care enough about it to offer 
an amendment, but often I have thought that these gentlemen in 
the departments do not know just the exact form of law to 
carry out their intention. 

Mr. GOOD. The comptroller is pretty careful about these 
matters. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the comptroller direct that this 
money shall be deposited in the Treasury and then have it with- 
drawn without an appropriation? 

Mr..GOOD. The Commissioner of Patents and the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury both appeared before the committee and 
asked for this specific legislation in the exact words carried in 
the bill. Now, whether they propose every day to deposit this 
money or whether the regulations shall prescribe that enough 
shall be held to meet contingencies, I do not know. I only 
know that Judge Warwick came before us, and I submitted to 
him this question: 

You have su 

“Hereafter all 


Patents, who sha 
States in such 


money paid to him by any person by 
uired by law.” 
zon explain what the present law is and the expense or dela 
which its operation entails and which might be avoided by the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation? 

Then he goes on and states in substance what I have tried to 
explain and states that this provision will cure that defect. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I hope it will. I think there 
ought to be a provision to cure it. I do not myself understand 
how, when we require money to be deposited in the Treasury, 
we can then say that without an appropriation the Commis- 
sioner of Patents may pay back part of this money. 

Mr. GOOD. I see the point. I am not the author of the 
amendment. The committee is simply reporting it as it was 
submitted by the head of the department that is administering 
it and the Comptroller of the Treasury, who must pass upon it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For e ee coples of weekly Issue of poe designs, and trade- 
enn CE SE ie See 
95 patents issued by the Patent Office to foreign governments, $25,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 

Strike out the last word. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have had several communications 


the United 
shall 


recently with reference to the delay in obtaining copies of | h 


specifications, and so forth, in the Patent Office. I suppose the 
intention was to blame Congress because there was not a suflicient 
appropriation. I do not know. I do not know whether the in- 
formation or the suggestions came from the Patent Office or not. 


I had a letter the other day from a patent attorney asking for 
Specifications, and they said they did not have any, but had 
ordered them printed, so I suppose they had the money for it. 
They could not have ordered them printed without having the 
money. But they seek to put the blame on Congress, Is there 
any justification for that? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not believe so, For this year the estimates 
under the provision we are now considering were for $140,000, 
and Congress appropriated $135,000, and has already appro- 
priated $15,000 as a deficiency, which makes $150,000, or $10,000 
more than was originally estimated for this year. 

Now, it is true that the demand in the Patent Office for pub- 
lications of this kind has very largely increased; an increase 
amounting, I think, to as much as 30 per cent over last year for 
copies of patents. We increased the fee required from 5 to 10 
cents per copy, but the commissioner states that that has had no 
effect at all so far as demand is concerned, but that while it 
has doubled his receipts recently the demand keeps coming. 
For instance, my recollection is that the total receipts of the 
Patent Office increased from $1,975,000 to $2,418,000 for the 
year 1918, and the increase is greater in the first six months 
of this year by about 20 per cent than it was over last year. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, there is no reason that I 
can see why they should not have money enough to print 
patents and specifications which they propose to sell. 

Mr, GOOD. They ought to have the money, because it is a 
money-making proposition for the Government. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. We get for them more than they actually cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hereafter the accounting officers of the Treasury are authorized to 
credit the accounts of the special disbursing agent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital with such amounts as he has or may hereafter pay in carrying 
out the provision of the sundry civil act of July 19, 1919, relating to the 


readjustment of salaries at the hospital, and the schedule of salaries and 


allowances for maintenance, where the latter is not provided by the 
hospital, approved by the Secretary of the Interior August 1 and Novem- 
ber 25, 1919, respectively, or as may be modified hereafter by him, not- 

g the act of April 6, 1914, or section 4839, Revised Statutes, 
United States, as amended. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, what is the necessity of making 
this permanent law? 

Mr. GOOD. The necessity is this: It will only make it per- 
manent law for this year, because the sundry civil act provided 
only for the current year. The Secretary has authority only to 
fix the rates of pay for one year. 

The gentleman will recall the condition formerly out at St. 
Elizabeths. Under the provisions in the sundry civil act of 
July 19, 1919, the salaries of nurses, for example, were fixed at 
$30 a month. The result was that where individuals were pay- 
ing $30 to $35 a week for trained nurses, they could not hire 
any nurses at St. Elizabeths Hospital, and I think very few 
were hired, and most of them were incompetent. Now, the 
sundry civil act of July 19, 1919, provided that for this current 
year the Secretary of the Interior should fix the salaries of the 
employees, and under that law he fixed two different standards 
of salaries, one standard for the persons who were housed and 
fed by the Government within the grounds and a little larger 
sum for those who provided their own subsistence and dwelling. 
You will recall that they asked for something like two or three 
hundred thousand dollars for additional buildings. We did not 
give them that money. We thought it better for some of them 
to live outside. 

Now, the Secretary has fixed the rate of pay at $1 more per 
day for the laborers and trained nurses who live outside and 
board themselves and rent their homes than is paid to those 
who live within St. Elizabeths Hospital; but under the rul- 
ing, while he was given that authority to fix the pay, the comp- 
troller holds that in fixing that rate of pay he has brought in 
another element not specified in the law, and that is the ques- 
tion of subsistence. 

Mr. WALSH. If you write this language into this act, will 
it not be used to sustain the contention that it was intended in 
the sundry civil act of 1919 to fix those rates of pay and make 
them the permanent rates there? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Then, what is the word “hereafter” doing in 


ere? 

Mr. GOOD. It can only possibly have reference to the rest 
of this current year, and this is only a direction to the accounting 
officer. Whereas the accounting officers are not given the power 
to fix the rates of pay which are paid under the law, the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior is authorized to adjust the compensation of 
the officers at St. Elizabeths Hospital. That only gaye him the 
authority the gentleman spéaks of. 

Mr. WALSH. They sometimes hang a very persuasive argu- 
ment upon the use of a single word in a statute, particularly 
after the appropriation is made. I think if the gentleman would 
agree that the word “hereafter” might be stricken out, so that 
it would only apply during the balance of the present fiscal year, 
it, would be satisfactory, and I will withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order and offer an amendment in line 18, to strike 
out the word hereafter.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I will not go any further. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Did the gentleman from Iowa state 
the full case? How much of these accounts has been disallowed 
so far? 

Mr. GOOD. Just the two items that are mentioned in the 
first paragraph. They are the only two that have gone to the 
accounting officers. There are a good many others that have 
not yet been presented to the auditor and accounting officers. 
This one went to the Treasury, and the auditor disallowed 
that. is 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What does this consist of? 7 

Mr. GOOD. Accounts of George W. Kreis, special disbursing 
agent for St. Elizabeths Hospital, $185.66, covering items dis- 
allowed by the accounting. officers of the Treasury in his 
accounts for the period ending September 21, 1919. I under- 
stood there were two claims, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Was not the principal one the in- 

_ crease in the salary of the superintendent of the hospital? Per- 
haps his salary ought to be increased. My recollection is—— 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman is correct with regard to the 
salary of the superintendent, Dr. White. It was increased by 
the Secretary of the Interior from $5,000 to $7,000 a year; but 
that is not included, as I recall, in this $185. ! 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am inclined to think that is the 
principal item in the $185. I am not sure. That is one of the 
principal items, anyhow. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I find that was the item for the first month. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. So that while the gentleman has given 
the reason in reference to the nurses, up to date the principal 
difficulty has been that the salary of the superintendent, without 
authority of law, was increased from $5,000 to $7,000 a year. 
Now, it may be that that salary ought to be increased, but that 
plainly was not contemplated by the sundry civil act of July, 
19, 1919. 

Mr. GOOD. No. In considering that matter the committee 
did not consider the question of the salaries of the officials, unless 
they were minor officials, but principally the nurses and attend- 
ants and persons who were employed in the hospital. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As a matter of fact a situation arose 
in reference to the nurses and some of the attendants which 
required correction. Congress endeavored to correct that in 
the sundry civil act of July 19 last. Thereupon, as soon as that 
act was passed the superintendent of the asylum, Dr. White, 
who, I believe, is a very capable gentleman, who very likely may 
be entitled to the increase of salary, secured from the Secretary 
of the Interior, not in accordance with the law but against the 
provisions of the law, a recommendation that his salary be 
increased $2,000 a year. When that item reached the comp- 
troller’s office it was disallowed. Now, this proposes to allow it. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not only for the past but for the 
future. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois: And that salary is permanently in- 
creased. Well, it may be that it ought to be increased, but I 
do not like the subterfuges about these things, asking Congress 
to legislate upon one subject, which it does, and then seeking 
to apply it to something else to which it does not apply, and 
when they find they can not get that by the accounting officers, 
then ask for a provision which gives no indication on its face 
of what it was intended for, but seems very fair on its face, 
and they want to slip it through. Now, perhaps we ought to 
increase the salary of Dr. White. Probably he is worth $10,000 
a year, very likely. I do not know. 

Mr. GOOD. It was not the intention of the committee to slip 
anything through. That arose entirely from the fact that the 


salary of Dr. White was involved with employees; but in look- 
ing up the record I find that that is the original item referred 
to and the way it arose. The sundry civil act provides as fol- 
lows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to e the com- 
pensation of the officers and employees of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


Now, as the gentleman from Illinois said, the comptroller ruled 
that under that provision the Secretary of the Interior had not 
the authority to increase the salary of Dr. White from $5,000 
to $7,000, which he did. With regard to Dr. White, I do not 
know anything about the man who was the superintendent of 
this hospital before him. ‘ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. He has been there a long time. 

Mr. GOOD. But I do know that under the authority granted 
in the sundry civil bill he was able to hire some help that 
he could not hire before. Up to that time the condition was 
deplorable. Since then there has been a complete readjustment 
of things there. I regard Dr. White as a very able superin- 
tendent. From what I have seen of the man I have no doubt 
that he could secure a great deal more compensation in the 
general practice. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think he is a very competent man. 
I agree with the gentleman about that; but I am frank to say 
that when they come before us and ask to have certain legis- 
lation enacted purporting to be solely for the purpose of secur- 
ing ordinary help at the hospital, I do not like it when the first 
thing they do under that legislation is to increase the salary of 
the superintendent, and that is the main increase that is made. 
The principal increase that was made was in the salary of the 
superintendent. I dare say that never was in the mind of the 
Committee on Appropriations at all when it reported the origi- 
nal item. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Ilinois is right about that. 
I want to say this in all fairness to Dr. White: As far as the 
committee was informed Dr. White knew nothing about the 
request for an increase of salary. That was made by Admiral 
Braisted. He came before the committee and said: “ On account 
of the high cost of living, I suggested to Mr. Lane that we give 
him $10,000. That was talked over, and the alternative was 
reached, and we agreed to give him $7,000.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I can understand how a naval officer 
felt about it; you could not get salaries high enough to suit 
them under any circumstances. Here was plainly a case where 
it was not the intention of Congress to have a certain thing done. 
That is what they did, and it was the principal thing they did. 

Mr. GOOD. No; it was as far as the increase of salary of any 
one person was concerned. They did not have nurses, could not 
get them at $30 a month, and the principal thing they did was 
to increase the salaries of a great many people, and now they 
have attendants there whereby I imagine as much as $60,000 
more will be expended for attendants this year than last year. 

Mr. MANN of-Illinois. In violation of the ruling of the comp- 
troller? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The principal item in the disallowed 
account, if I recollect correctly, was the increase in the salary 
of the superintendent. It may be that it was properly increased, 
but not inereased in a proper way. ~ 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. The sundry ciyil bill authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to increase the salaries of the officials. He did 
inerease the salary of the officials under that authorization, and 
increased the salary of Dr. White from $5,000 to $7,000. But it 
went to the Comptroller of the Treasury, and he said “ Nay, nay; 
the statute fixes it at $5,000.” It not being specifically repealed, 
he held that the act did not authorize the increase. 

I know Dr. White very well, and I do not think that he was 
conniving to cover up anything. I hope the gentleman from 
Illinois will not interpose any point of order, because the sundry 
civil bill in its provision evidently intended to give this au- 
thority and change the law, but the comptroller, who had the 
last guess, said no. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think that was the intention. 
Here were salaries not fixed by law, and the design was to 
let the Secretary of the Interior fix those increases of salaries, 
Here was a salary that was fixed by law, and I do not think it 
was contemplated in the act at all that that should be in- 
creased. I think the history of the act will show that it was 
not intended to change salaries fixed by law. Dr. White is 
doubtless a very efficient superintendent. It is said that he has 
asked for no increase. I know of no reason why we should 
force him to take it against his will. However, I do not think 
I shall interpose a point of order, but I think we have been 
imposed upon. 

Mr. GOOD. I find that they had 1,061 employees on the day 
the hospital officials were before the committee. Of these, be- 
tween 500 and 600 were living in the hospital and had quarters 
provided there. About the same number had quarters outside. 
The one thing that the committee was impressed with was that 
they had made a fair arrangement with the employees by 
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having them get quarters outside, which would cost the Govern- 
ment less than to have them quartered in the building. 


Mr, MANN of Illinois. A large share of those people have 
had quarters outside all the time. They have never been frank 
with the committee in telling the situation about it. I do not 
feel that I know enough about St. Elizabeths to make the point 
of order, and I withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the word 
“hereafter” in line 18, page 23. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; . 

Page 23, line 18, strike out the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from Iowa has no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were 28 ayes and 4 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 


Amendment offered by Mr. Eadax: Page 24, after line 4, add a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

“ BUREAU OF MINES. 

“Tunnel investigations: For investigations of conditions dangerous 
to health and safety in tunnels, shafts, and similar confined places, 
caused by deleterious gases, or arising dunne the construction of tunnels, 
shafts, and similar engineering works, with a view to improving such 
conditions by determining the most efficient means of protection from 
these dangers, including all equipment, supplies, expenses of travel, 
subsistence, and all other expenses requisite for and incident thereto, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
to be immediately available and continue available during the fiscal year 
1921, $100,000, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 

amendment. 
Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amendment 
is to provide the sum of $100,000 to conduct “investigations of 
conditions dangerous to health and safety in tunnels, shafts, 
and similar confined places caused by deleterious gases,” and so 
forth. The rapid increase of the use of motor vehicles is creating 
a new problem in the ventilation of subways, tunnels, and other 
confined places through which these vehicles must pass. 

It is just and proper that the Federal Government should in- 
vestigate this problem rather than local communities or States. 
Tunnels are being considered in many parts of the United States. 
The largest one for which immediate information is wanted is 
the proposed vehicular tunnel between New York and New Jer- 
sey under the Hudson River. This tunnel will be 9,000 feet long 
and will have an estimated maximum number of 2,000 automo- 
biles and trucks per hour passing through it during the rush 
periods. The amount of poisonous gas given off by this long line 
of machines is almost beyond conception; certainly it can not be 
guessed at. That this fact is fully appreciated by the New York 
State Bridge and Tunnel Commission and the New Jersey Inter- 
state Bridge and Tunnel Commission is shown in the following 
letter from the chairmen of the two commissions to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, asking the Bureau of Mines to conduct 
investigations an automobile exhaust gases with respect to 
tunnel ventilation. 


[New York State Bridge and Tunnel Commission and New Jersey Inter- 
state Bridge and Tunnel Commission, Office of Chief Engineer, Hall 


of Records.] 

New Tonk Ciry, October 28, 1919. 
The Hon. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: The States of New York and New Jersey are about to 
construct the first subaqueous highway tunnel in this country, and In 
planning this work the question of ventilation is receiving very careful 
consideration. At the present time there are in use in London two 
highway tunnels similar to the tunnel which the States are under- 
taking, and up to the present time their ventilation has not proved a 
serious problem, but neither of these tunnels is as long nor carries the 
amount of traffic which it is expected will use our tunnel. 

In studying the ventilation problem the New York State Bri and 
Tunnel Commission and the New Jersey Interstate Bridge and nnel 
Commission, through its engineers, have made a very, careful search 
covering the entire field of investigations carried out up to the present 
time, in order to determine the amount and composition of the exhaust 
gas of motor vehicles and the amount of dilution necessary to obtain 
adequate ventilation. The most extensive work which has been carried 
out in this country is that which has been conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines; and with this in view, our chief engineer, Mr. Clifford M. 
Holland, recently met the Director of the Bureau of Mines, Mr. Van. H. 
Manning, in New York City, and discussed with him the question of 
carrying out investigations which would afford the needed information 
on this subject. The Bureau of Mines has already conducted tests on 
the allowable percentage of carbon monoxide in connection with acci- 
dents in mines, but not from the point of view of the continuous pres- 
ence of small percentages such as would be serious from long-continued 
exposure, 

ye are writing you to learn if it will be possible to obtain the 
valuable services which can be rendered by the Bureau of Mines in 
these investigations, It is felt that tests carried out under the direc- 


tion of your department with its staff of experts will be authoritative 
and fill a pressing need for public information to-day. 
Respectfully, 
Georce R. Dyer, Chairman, 
Morris M. FROHLICH, Secretary, 
New Tork State e and Tunnel Commission. 
W. II. Norns, Chairman, 
E. MORGAN |, BARRADALE, Secretary, 
New Jersey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commission. 


Following is a letter from A. D. Neeld, a civil engineer, of 
Pittsburgh, to the Bureau of Mines, suggesting the bureau make 
a complete investigation of this subject: 


November 22, 1919. 
Hon. VAX. II. MANNING, 
Director Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have charge of the construction of 55 trafie tunnel 
in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., for the county of Allegheny, Pa. This 
tunnel, or I should say these tunnels, consist of wR yt tunnels 
a 55 barwe centers, each of them being about 5,700 feet long and 

i feet wide. 

In making a coast of the conditions to be met in a project of this 
nature almost the first problem encountered is that of aupblying a 
sufficient quantity of fresh air for the comfort and safety of men and 
animals using the tunnel, The general use of gasoline-motor cars nar- 
rows the study to the determination of the quantity of soline con- 
sumed by the various kinds of motor cars under the conditions of high- 
way trafic, the quantity and composition of the exhaust gases, and the 
effects of these exhaust gases on men and animals. : 

I have been able to find but little information on these questions, 
There have been a few isolated tests made on passenger automobiles and 
motor trucks, insufficient, however, on which to base a design for ventila- 
tion. The best_information to be found on the subject is in Bulletin 
No. 74 of the Bureau of Mines, which gives very satisfactory data on 
the maximum production of carbon monoxide by gasoline mine motors, 
but does not fake up automobiles and motor trucks. 

On the effect of this gas on men and animals I have found only the 
most general statements, 7 

In view of the fact that projects for general traffic tunnels are under 
consideration in a number of cities in the country, I am of the opinion 
that this subject is of sufficient general interest to justify the Bureau 
of Mines in making a complete investigation of the use of gasoline in 
motor cars and the effects of the exhaust gases on both men and animals, 


Yours, truly, à 
(Signed) A, D. NEELD. 


Following is a letter to the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
from the chief engineer of the Boston transit department: 
Crry or BOSTON, 


TRANSIT DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, December 2, 1919. 
Mr. VAN. H. MANNING, 


U 
Director United States Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In making studies for a proposed tunnel under the harbor 
for vehicular traffic between East Boston and Boston we are considering 
the question of ventilation, particularly in regard to the disposing of 
the exhaust gases from motor vehicles. If your bureau has made any 
experiments which throw any light on this question, I should be giad 
if you would kindly send me any bulletin which goar bureau may have 
issued in regard to this matter, If you know of any other sources of 
information, or should your bureau undertake any further investigations 
along this line, I should be very glad if you would let me know. 

There seems to be very little published information on the probable 
injurious effects of the carbon monoxide in automobile exhaust gases, 
though it is a matter of increasing importance on account of the great 
increase in motor vehicle traffic. 


Very truly, yours, Epmunp S. Davis 


Chief Engineer. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EAGAN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. The tunnels where they use electric motors 
for power are not filled with gases? 

Mr. EAGAN. I should think not, 

Mr. WALSH. Why is it necessary to spend $100,000 to 
discover that? 

Mr. EAGAN. The purpose of the amendment is to get aid 
from the Federal Government in making the investigation, be- 
eause the information will be of use throughout the country, 
and because tunnels for the purpose of providing ways for 
motor vehicles are under consideration in several different parts 
of the country at this time. The States of New York and New 
Jersey propose to expend $10,000,000 each in the construction 
of this tunnel, and I contend that it is in many respects an 
undertaking that will be of great benefit to the commerce of the 
country. Because of the large expenditure which both States 
expect to make in connection with this great undertaking they 
feel they ought not to be burdened with the additional expense 
of ascertaining this information which when secured will be of 
great value not only in the construction of the tunnel under the 
Hudson River but in all similar undertakings. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, an estimate was made for an 
appropriation of $100,000 for this purpose. The committee heard 
Dr. Manning, of the Bureau of Mines, and others in support of 
it, and it appeared very conclusively in the hearings that the 
Bureau of Mines did not have jurisdiction of this subject, that 
they were not authorized by law to do the work, and therefore 
we ought not to report out any appropriation for that purpose. 
I make the point of order that the amendment is not germane, 
is not authorized by law, and is legislation, 
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The CHAIRMAN. It would be very clearly legislation, which 
is sufficient to sustain the point of order, and it is not germane. 
The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order on those two 
grounds. 

The Clerk read as follows: ' 

OFFICE. OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

For compensation to assistant postmasters at first and second class 
offices, $350,000. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ge: 
“Provided, That the tenth provision of section 2 of an act making ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is legislation and is not authorized by law. I 
will reserve it if the gentleman wishes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the amendment is 
- subject to the point of order, because the effect of it is to reduce 
expenditures and would, therefore, come within the provisions 
of the Holman rule, which permits legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, speaking to the merits of the 
amendment, since the gentleman has reserved the point of order, 
I want to make this brief explanation: The appropriation bill 
for the Post Office Department for 1920 carried, I believe, 
$4,281,500 for assistant postmasters at first and second class 
post offices. That was thought and estimated to be sufficient to 
take care of these expenses for the fiscal year 1920, including the 
increases which had been provided by Congress from time to 
time; but the Comptroller of the Treasury, in construing that 
part of section 2 which consists of the tenth proviso, held that 
the proviso referred to the basic salaries, and the effect of this 
construction was to increase the expenditure by $493,000 for this 
fiscal year. In order that we may have the situation clearly 
before us, it is necessary to go back and see what we have done 
with reference to the increases in these salaries. In the Post 
Office appropriation bill of 1919 we took up what might be called 
the graded employees, like clerks, carriers, railway mail clerks, 
and we increased their salaries by increasing the compensation 
of their grades. For instance, the salaries of the respective 
grades of postal clerks and carriers before the passage of that 
law was from $800 to $1,200. We really had five classes then, 
but what is known as the Madden reclassification bill made six 
classes or grades, ranging from $1,000, being the entrance grade, 
to $1,500, the sixth grade. That took care of some 75,000 clerks 
and carriers. As to railway mail clerks, the entrance grade was 
$900 at that time, and I believe ranged up to $1,800, being 10 
grades. We changed that and made the entrance grade $1,100 
and then on up to $2,000 for the tenth grade, and suspended the 
automatic promotions for that year. That gave each employee 
of the classes I have named for that fiseal year a flat salary in- 
crease of $200. As to rural carriers, we gave them a flat in- 
crease of $300 on the standard routes, raising it from $1,200 to 
$1,500. That took care of most of the employees except the 
assistant postmasters at first and second class offices and super- 
visory officials and employees of that kind. They were not 
graded employees, and so we gave them an increase of $200 per 
annum where their basic salaries were $2,200 and less. 

That was for the fiscal year 1919. The practical working out 
of that law dissatisfied the assistant postmasters at some offices 
in this way: We will say that at an office where the postmaster 
was receiving $2,400 per annum the assistant would get 51,200 
asa basic salary. His increase would be $200 per annum. That 
would make his total salary $1,400, and he would thereby re- 
ceive less salary than the highest grade clerk or carrier, who 
could go up to $1,500, Therefore, they complained to the com- 
mittee about that and said that they ought to receive at least 
as much as the highest paid clerk or carrier. In 1919, when the 
appropriation bill for 1920 went to the Senate, the Senate put on 
an amendment in the form of a proviso, and which reads as 
follows: 

Provided further, That no assistant postmaster nor supervisory official 
in offices of the first class shall receive a less sal. than $100 per annum 
in excess of the sixth-grade salary provided for clerks and carriers in a 
city delivery office, nor shall an assistant postmaster at any office of 


the second class be paid a less salary than that paid the hest salaried 
clerk or letter cartier employed in such office, — 15 


Now, what was the intention of Congress as to that provi- 
sion? We will again take as an illustration a second-class office 
where the salary of the postmaster is $2,400. Under the law the 
basic salary of the assistant postmaster is $1,200, and under the 
provision of section 2 he would only get an increase of $200, 
which would make a total salary of $1,400. Now, it was the in- 
tention of the committee in adopting the proviso that in cases of 
that kind the assistant postmaster would receive a salary of not 
less than the highest grade employee at the office, which would 
put him at $1,500, which is the salary of the highest grade em- 
ployee or carrier at a second-class office. Now, in first-class 
offices it was intended that the supervisory officials should be 
paid $100 more than the highest salaried employees of the sixth 
grade, but the comptroller, when the matter was put up to him, 
construed that it meant the basic salary, and that therefore all 
these assistant postmasters at second-class offices receiving less 
than the highest paid employee should go up to the highest paid 
salary, which is $1,500, and in addition to that should receive 
the $200 increase in salary and also the $150 bonus given by the 
joint resolution of November, 1919 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied five minutes 
under the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask that I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, might we have the 
amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does not the gentleman think that the 
eee used in the proviso put in by the Senate is perfectly 

ear 

Mr. BLACK. I am not, of course, attempting to argue for a 
moment that the construction of the comptroller is not the cor- 
rect construction, because I think it is according to the reading 
of the language, and yet I know it was the intention—at least 
I think I do from the debates which took place and general 
understanding—that it was the intention of Congress to give 
these assistant postmasters and supervisory officials the $200 
per annum increase which was provided in the bill and add a 
further proviso that their salaries, meaning undoubtedly to in- 
clude the increase, should not be less than that of the highest 
grade employee at second-class offices and should not be less 
than $100 more per annum at. the first-class offices. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLB. Does the gentleman thin 

Mr. BLACK. Now, my amendment, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will permit me, merely adds to the language of the 
proviso, in the two proper places, the words “ including the in- 
creases herein provided,“ which assures that these particular 
employees will only receive the increases which Congress, I 
think, evidently intended to give. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Now, does the gentleman think that this 
amendment of his, which is intended to make clear, as he says, 
what is in doubt, ought to be inserted in a deficiency bill, or, 
rather, ought to be reserved for the action of the Post Office 
Committee of the House in connection with such other propo- 
sitions as may be pending there, or may be taken up hereafter 
in relation to salaries generally of offices? 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will permit, I will answer 
that by saying that if I thought there was any doubt whatever, 
if I thought that there was even room for reasonable doubt of 
the intention of the Congress or the committee, I would not 
offer this as an amendment to an appropriation bill; but I be- 
lieve that the gentleman himself is bound to admit that Con- 
gress had no intention whatever, for instance, of promoting an 
assistant postmaster in a second-class office, where the salary 
is $1,200 a year, to $1,500 and then giving in addition another 
$200 increase of salary. Feeling that I know what the intent of 
Congress was, I have not hesitated to offer an amendment of 
this kind. I think the intent of Congress was clearly set forth 
by the First Assistant Postmaster General in his testimony be- 
fore the committee in this case where he makes this statement: 


The appropriation bill under which we are operating this year pro- 
vided a war bonus. It provides that the salarics of supervisory officers 
as first-class offices shall not be less than 8100 greater than the salary 
of the highest paid clerk or carrier, and at second-class offices it shall 
be no less than the salary of the highest paid clerk or carrier. The 


comptroller ruled that that meant on the basic salary and not on the 


bonus, and it was therefore necessary to promote assistant postmastors 
at second-class offices where they received less than the highest salary 
paid to a clerk or carrier to a salary equivalent to the salary paid the 
elerk or carrier. That meant the promotion of those at first-class offices 
who received less than $1,800 to $1,800. It involved an additional 
expenditure of $493,000, 
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The CHAIRMAN, Ine time ofthe gentleman has again expired, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 

the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

Tne amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, now I do not know exactly 
what the gentleman from Texas expects to accomplish by the 
amendment. I did talk with the gentleman a few minutes be- 
fore he introduced the amendment, or rather he talked to me, 
and told me what the decision of the comptroller was. The 
legislation that this amendment refers to was put in the bill in 
the Senate last year. It was known as the Wadsworth amend- 
ment. The Wadsworth amendment was a very comprehensive 
piece of legislation that would have gone much further than the 
bill itself went. When the bill went to conference the conferees 
saw that the amendment offered by Senator WADSWORTH was 
not well thought out, that it would complicate the situation in 
the Post Office Department in respect to these salaries, and the 
conferees agreed upon the language to which the gentleman's 
amendment now refers. À 

I do not know what effect the amendment would have on the 
situation as it exists. The Post Office bill has passed the House 
for this year. It is now under consideration in the Senate. It 
will undoubtedly go to conference, and it is altogether likely 
that there will be plenty of opportunity to consider the question 
involved in the gentleman’s amendment in an orderly way. I 
do not believe it is good practice to pass an important matter 
like this, involving a great many men in an important service, 
without giving it the most careful consideration. And while I 
believe it was never the intention of the Post Office Committee, 
either of the House or of the Senate, to do more than to give 
these assistant postmasters $100 above the highest-paid clerk, 
Jam not at all sure that the amendment of the gentleman accom- 
plishes that purpose. In any event, I would not be willing 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I will state to the gentleman that I agree with 
him that it is ordinarily not wise to offer an amendment of this 
kind from the floor, but it was so clearly the intention of the 
committee to do what the gentleman says was intended to be 
done, to wit, to raise the assistant postmasters in second-class 
offices to the highest-paid clerk or carrier and the supervisory 
officials at first-class offices $100 beyond such salary, that I have 
added to the language simply the words: 

Including the increases herein provided, 

And that, it seems to me, would clearly mean that the total 
salary of the assistant postmaster in a case of that kind, includ- 
ing the increase that he is to receive by the bill, shall not be less 
than that of the clerk or carrier, but would not be more, unless it 
would be so by the regular increases provided in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am sure the gentleman does not intend to 
do anything that ought not to be done. 

Mr. BLACK. One more statement, and then I am through. 
I would not offer it except for the fact that the mistake has 
already cost the Government $493,000, and I do not think any- 
body will pretend that it was the intention of Congress to give 
this added amount. All assistants do not get it. If they do not 
happen to reside in an office where the salary would be less than 
the highest-grade employee, they would only receive the increase 
provided in the bill, which is $200 per annum. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. What does the bill that has just passed carry 
with regard to this? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the gentleman this matter was 
never called to the attention of the committee, and I only knew 
of it by reading the hearings and finding out why this deficiency. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman can see then what position we 
would be in if we adopted this amendment. The salaries of 
these persons would be reduced for the balance of this fiscal 
year and then increased again at the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. BLACK. I am assuming now if the House will adopt it, 
it will be notice to the Post Office Committee in regard to the 
situation. 

Mr. GOOD. The Post Office Committee and the House have 
already acted. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say this, that I have only offered this 
amendment out of a sense of responsibility. The House can do 
whatever it wants to do with it. While the comptroller’s deci- 
sion, I am satisfied, is correct as to the language written, it is 
clearly causing this class of employees to receive an increase 
which Congress did not intend. At least that is the view I 
take of the matter, and I have discharged my duty in calling 
it to the attention of the House. 


Mr. GOOD. I think the comptroller's decision did cause an 
expenditure of $493,000 more than was anticipated, and while 
I am not familiar with and did not follow the legislation 
closely enough to know just what was the intent of the framers 
of that provision, it does seem to me that under this decision 
more money is being paid out than was originally intended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MappEN] has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think under the circumstances and in view 
of the fact that the matter can be taken up in the conference 
committee between the Senate and the House and given the kind 
of consideration it merits I will feel compelled to make the 
point of order against the amendment, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, on that point of order I do not 
wish to argue at length, except to say that it seems to me that it 
would come within the provision of the Holman rule. It is in- 
tended to amend a section of the Post Office appropriation bill 
that increases the salary of the postal employees, and if the 
amendment were adopted it would have the effect to bring about 
a reduction in the expenditures of this particular item, and, I 
think, would come within the Holman rule. And it is germane 
because it relates to the particular expenditure under considera- 
tion at the present time, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I think there is no question about 
the germaneness. But I do not see where it comes within the 
Holman rule. There is no reduction in the appropriation. 

There appears to be no reduction in the number of persons 
that would fall within this class. As to whether or not it 
would effect a reduction on its face, I am unable to say. The 
gentlemen who have studied it, of course, can figure it out how 
it may: effect a reduction. But the gentleman’s amendment goes 
further than that, It provides that “hereafter” the tenth 
proviso of section 2 of the Post Office appropriation bill “shall 
read as follows,” and so forth. That word “hereafter” used in 
that sense is pretty broad, and, I think, would make that pro- 
vision permanent law. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. That would be explained in this way: Section 2 
of the Post Office appropriation bill for 1920 only applies to 
the fiscal year 1920 and dies with the close of the year; and 
therefore the effect of this amendment, of course, could not 
have any further extent than the section itself. 

Mr. GOOD. That would be true if the tenth proviso only 
carried an appropriation, but it does not carry an appropria- 
tion but regulates salaries; and it goes on to provide that 
“ Hereafter it shall read as follows.” And I rather supposed 
it was in the gentleman’s mind that by putting it in in that 
form at least there could be a contention made that that was 
the law with regard to succeeding years, 

Mr. BLACK, I think not, for this reason, that section 2 
itself is temporary, and none of the salary increases that it 
makes are permanent, but they only apply to the fiscal year 
1920; and, of course, amending the tenth proviso could not haye 
possibly any further effect than for the fiscal year 1920. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It is con- 
ceded that this is new legislation and that such is the purpose 
of it, so that if the amendment is in order it must be under sec- 
tion 2 of Rule XXI. known as the Holman rule. In order to 
bring itself within the provisions of the Holman rule, it hav- 
ing been offered by a Member from the floor, it must be germane 
to the subject matter of the bill and must retrench expendi- 
tures, either by reducing the number and salary of officers of 
the United States, by a reduction of the compgnsation of any 
person paid out of the Treasury of the United States, or by a 
reduction in the amount of money covered by the bill. It is 
difficult for the Chair to determine, in fact it would be a matter 
of conjecture so far as the Chair is concerned, whether the 
effect of the amendment would be a retrenchment of expendi-. 
tures or not. At any rate, it does not appear upon the face of 
the amendment that it retrenches in either of the required ways. 
After hearing the gentlemen who know more about the Postal 
Service than the present occupant of the Chair, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] and the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Brack], the Chair is still very much in doubt as to whether it 
will make any retrenchment whatever. 

By permission of the committee the Chair submits two brief 
excerpts from rulings made by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp]. 

On March 11, 1916, in construing the Holman rule, Chair- 
man Crisp said: 

The Chair does not believe that the opinion of some one that the 
amendment might reduce and the opinion of another that it might not 
is legitimate for the Chair to consider, but the Chair must devermine 


from the amendment itself whether or not its natural consequence is to 
reduce expenditures, 
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Later on, the same day, when the same matter was offered in 
a different form, Chairman Crisp said: 
The Chair is of the opinion that the amendment must show on its 


face that it does perform one of the functions required under the rule 
to make it in order, 


Mr. BLACK. Will the Chair permit me to make one observa- 
tion on that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ves. 

Mr. BLACK. I think the Chair will find that it will bring 
about a reduction in salary, and in this way: The section itself 
recites the inereases that are given to assistant postmasters, 
which, as I have stated to the Chair, are $200 per annum where 
the annual salary does not exceed $2,200 per annum and 5 per 
cent increase where the salary exceeds $2,200 per annum. Now, 
after providing for that increase, the committee added the tenth 
proviso, which said that even after the assistant postmaster 
has received the increase he shall still receive a salary which 
shall not be less than that paid to the highest paid clerk or car- 
rier in a second-class office. } 

Now, what was the effect of that? The effect of that was to 
guarantee that no assistant postmaster should receive a less 
salary than $1,500 at a second-class office. The comptroller has 
construed that. He has ruled that by reason of not adding the 
proviso which I have added here, viz, including the increases 
provided herein,” that the language of the original proviso must 
be construed to refer to the basic salary. . 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the comptroller say that? 

Mr. BLACK. I am putting the language in my own way, but 
that is the effect of the comptroller’s ruling. I do not have 
the text of his ruling here. 

Mr. MADDEN. The comptroller did not say that, did he? 

Mr. BLACK. He may not have used that exact language, but 
that is the effect of his ruling; and by adding, as I have added in 
this amendment, the words “ including the increases herein pro- 
vided,” then the Chair is bound, in finding out whether the assist- 
ant postmaster's salary shall be equal to the highest paid em- 
ployee, to include the increases that are provided in section 2, 
whereas under the present text of section 2 he does not have to 
include those increases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fact that the gentleman is offering 
this amendment as a Member of the House and not by order of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads limits the appli- 
cation of the Holman rule to a considerable extent. Even upon 
the able statement of the gentleman from Texas, the Chair does 
not yet think it clear that the amendment brings itself under the 
provisions of the Holman rule, and therefore sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SNELL. I do so for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the committee a question. I noticed in the Washington Post 
on Saturday and Sunday that the Post Office Department is 
sending out letters and conducting a propaganda in relation to 
the high cost of living. I would like to know upon what author- 
ity or from what appropriation such money and the time of 
those employees come, if the gentleman can tell me? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not advised. There was no estimate for 
any deficiency that would require an additional appropriation 
because of such activity that I know of. 

Mr. SNELL. But it must cost money to do that, must it 
not? 

Mr. GOOD. They might have authority to do that under the 
authority given in the Post Office appropriation bill, which pro- 
vides: 

That to promote the conservation of food products and facilitate 
. the collection and delivery thereof from producer to consumer and 
the delivery to producers of articles necessary in the production of 
such products the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to con- 
duct experiments in the operation of motor-vehicle truck routes, to be 
selected by him— 

And so forth, 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman thinks under that he could send 
out letters and conduct a propaganda such as they are conduct- 
ing at the present time? 

Mr. GOOD. I know of no other provision in the Post Office 
appropriation bill which would enable him to do that. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, I 
may say that the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, in en- 
deavoring to ascertain whether or not the motor-truck service 
is a practical one, sent out a number of inquiries to farmers 
who live in the section of the country that is served by it. Now, 
whether or not that truck service is of the benefit that the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General thinks it is I am not pre- 


pared to say at this time, but I think undoubtedly the sending 
out of these inquiries and questionnaires is within the limit of 
the appropriation made for that purpose, and I do not see how 
it could be criticized. It occurs to me as a very proper thing 
to do in order to get information. 

Mr. SNELL. One of the things they have discovered is that 
pe is a shortage of farm labor. Is there anything new in 

acs 

Mr. BLACK. I am not prepared to say that there is. 

Mr. SNELL. The point I am driving at is this: Nearly every 
department of the Government is running some kind of propa- 
ganda and having news agencies to disseminate information 
about something or other that they are doing all the time. It 
seems to me there ought to be some way of stopping that. 

Mr. BLACK, Congress authorized this appropriation for this 
truck service, and of course the amount appropriated was not 
exceeded, and is really a small amount, relatively, for that 
purpose; but, of course, as to whether it is wise or unwise, that 
is a matter of judgment. 

Mr. SNELL. Do you think all of our departments should be 
running propaganda all the time on the high cost of living and 
everything else? Is not there any way of stopping it? 

Mr. BLACK. I think a good deal of unnecessary printing is 
indulged in, but I do not think the Post Office Department can 
justly be accused on that ground. I believe it is doing less than 
almost any other department. 

Mr, SNELL. My.criticism was not made against that, but 
against the sending out of propaganda of every kind, name, and 
description, 

Mr. BLACK. I do not think the gentleman can bring that ac- 
cusation against “the Post Office Department. So far as I know 
it gets out no bulletin or publication of that sort, and I think if 
the gentleman will watch the mail that comes to his office he will 
find that his charge does not lie against the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. SNELL. Is there any way of stopping it in the other 
departments? 
Mr. BLACK. I am sure there is less from the Post Office De- 


partment than from any other. I agree with the gentleman 
that there is some from other departments that should be 
stopped. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me Congress should do something 
to stop all these printing presses running on propaganda all the 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like unanimous consent to 
extend his ruling just made on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas, by adding two or three brief extracts from two 
decisions made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For unusual conditions at post offices, $125,000. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I reserve a point of order. 
What does that item refer to—$125,000 for unusual conditions 
at post offices? What sort of a deficiency is that? 

Mr. GOOD. That phrase refers to conditions such as prevail 
in some mining and oil fields, for example, where a town has 
sprung up almost overnight. A post office must be established, 
and a considerable expense is involved. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It would seem to be reason- 
able to have a fund of that sort on hand, but it is not contended 
that that is a deficiency, is it? None of the rulings that we 
have had would make that a deficiency. 

Mr. GOOD. The Postmaster General asked for $150,000 for 
unusual conditions. Mr. Koons says: 

That appropriation is used where the conditions are very unusual, 
such as now obtain in mining regions, oil regions, and in Alaska, It 
was also used for the Army camps during the war. We are using very 
little of it for Army camps now. The only reason for the deficiency in 
that appropriation is because of the oil fields in Texas and Wyoming, 
where unusual conditions exist, and we can not secure employees at the 
regular rates of compensation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. According to that statement 
he does not even know that he will necessarily need this money. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; he does. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. He thinks it is likely to be 
needed, but he does not know that it will be. 

Mr. GOOD. There is an actual deficiency in the appropria- 
tion. Mr. Koons says: 

We have only $10,718, or that was the balance on January 10. Now, 
there may be a few quarterly allowances out, but the unexpended 
balance is $10,718, de are spendin. 
Wyoming and Texas at this time, and I 
increase as new oil fields open up. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That statement supports my 
contention. He anticipates that as these oil fields are devel- 


the greater part of this in 
am afraid the demand will 
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oped these demands will be made in connection with post 
offices. 

Mr. GOOD. No. For instanee—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is his statement. 

Mr. GOOD. I call attention to the statement that the gross 
receipts for four quarters ending September 30, 1919, at Burk- 
burnett, Tex., were $33,077, and at Ranger, Tex., $50,062. 
These were fourth-class post offices and they must have clerks. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are first-class offices now. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. They have been provided for, 
have they not? s 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know as to the towns mentioned; but 
similar conditions are springing up all the time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I merely wish to get at the 
facts. Is this $125,000 required for the payment of existing 
3 that have arisen out of unusual supervening condi- 

ons? = 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. They had $250,000 this year, and they 
have expended it all except $10,000 in the first half of the year, 
and Mr. Koons says this will hardly be enough to take care of 
them. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Hardly enough to care for 
obligations already existing or for anticipated obligations? 

Mr. GOOD. It is for clerk hire, for clerks already employed, 
doing work in certain post offices. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. These, then, are actual obliga- 
Hona growing out of unusual development in the oil and other 

elds? 

Mr. GOOD. That is the statement of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. BLANTON. This very office at Ranger, mentioned by the 
chairman of the committee, grew from a little town of about 200 
or 300 people in a very short space of time to a city of between 
25,000 and 30,000 people. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that to be true. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the patrons of the office have had to 
stand in line there three and four hours at a time to get their 
mail. It is to meet such conditions as that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not conditions likely to arise in 
the future, but conditions that have already arisen? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and the same way in my colleague's 
district. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. They have already arisen. 
That is all I want to know. 

Mr, BLANTON. But the emergency still exists. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You are not providing for any 
new fields likely to be developed? 

Mr. GOOD. No. Just for unusual conditions that may arise 
and that have arisen. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 


In connection there 
observations in other i tare under the jurisdiction of the 


where necessary and erection of temporary magnetic building ; continu- 
ing the line of exact levels between the K d G 
coasts; establishing lines of exact levels in Alaska ; determination of 
geographical positions, by triangulation or traverse, for the control of 
federal, State, boundary, and 
all parts of the interior of the United States and Alaska: determination 
of field astronomie positions; for continuing g observations; and 
ce of such magnetic ob- 


servers, at salaries not ex 
sary, $47,100. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I move to strike out the last word. 
What is the reason for these several deficiency appropriations 
under the Coast and Geodetic Survey? Why can they not get 
along within the limits of appropriations which have been 
made? 

Mr. GOOD, I do not know that I can answer that question. 
I only know that in presenting the matter before the committee 
it was apparent that they were not getting along; that unless 
the committee gave them an additional appropriation it would be 
necessary to discharge a great many of the men that they had 
trained in the service, to let them go because of a lack of appro- 
priations. It would be necessary, as far as the coast surveys 
were concerned, to tie up their vessels and quit work, and then 
on July 1 lift anchor and begin to make their surveys again and 
complete their work. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. I suppose that very likely during the 
war a number of employees of this service were otherwise 
engaged? 

Mr. GOOD. That is true of some of them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Whether the appropriation was re- 
duced during that period I am not informed, but if there is any 


service of the Government which could restrict itself a little bit 
at this time it should be some of these surveying services. 

If the Coast and Geodetic Survey did not do any work for 
10 years it would be a loss scientifically and there might be 
some loss economically, but in the main the only loss would be 
that some men did not draw salaries for doing the work. If 
we are ever to have economy we have got to commence on these 
things which are not essential. If the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey can not live within its appropriation, what department 
of the Government can? 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose there are but few departments of the 
Government where there is a greater demand now made upon 
it, because of activities undertaken during the war, than on 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. The gentleman knows that we 
have appropriated and authorized over $3,000,000,000 for new 
ships. Col. Jones, the head of the service, tells us that there 
are great demands being made for charts and they have to per- 
form this work. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. None of this money is apprapriated 
for charts. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes; we have an appropriation for charts. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois: We have not reached it yet. You 
have appropriations for continuing magnetic observations, sur- 
veys and resurveys of coasts, and so forth. 

Mr. GOOD. It comes under the head of office expenses. 
We cut these estimates over $100,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You ought to have cut them $300,000 
or $250,000, anyhow. We can not keep up this sort of thing. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey is a good service. It is mainly 
scientific. They do good work, but a good deal of it is useless, 
Very little of it is absolutely necessary to-morrow. If they 
Lis no aer within the appropriation made, who will endeavor 

o do 

Mr. GOOD. If we refuse to give the appropriation that is 
necessary to be expended for charts, they might not be able to 
chart a rock which might send thousands of innocent people to 
the bottom of the deep, and the blame would be on Congress. 
Here we are embarking on a new enterprise; as the gentleman 
knows, we are building a merchant marine and extending it by 


leaps and bounds. We have increased appropriations in recent. 


years, but the cost of the surveys has increased so that at the 
present time they are not getting as much service out of the 
appropriation as they did before the war. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have been making these appropri- 
ations ever since I have been a Member of the House and long 
before. They will be making them 100 years from now; and 
yet the gentleman assumes that if they do not make an appro- 
priation to discover something to-morrow the whole world will 
go to pot. They will be discovering these things 100 years from 
now, and they can not learn it all to-morrow. 

Mr. GOOD. They claim that there are some parts of the sea 
that they have not charted, and other parts where, because of 


ted the ocean currents, there may be some change because of the 


movements of the sand, and they will have to continue the 
surveys. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman knows, because he is 
familiar with the subject, that most of these surveys are resur- 
veys. When they make a survey, in a few years they will make 
a resurvey of the survey, and keep it up. 

Mr. GOOD. I think a good deal of the money is being spent 
in the Northwest where they never have made any surveys. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, they can spend money by the 
millions on these surveys up in Alaska, surveying every little 
inlet, but I do not know why they should do it all at once. 
They can not finish it in the lifetime of the gentleman from 
Iowa, much less in mine. y 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Vessels: For repairs and maintenance of the complement of vessels, 


ing expenses of ns in ting th irs, 
8 5 supplies A otier 5 324.370. ana 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order. What “complement of vessels ” is referred to in that 
connection ? 

Mr. GOOD. That refers to the crew on the vessels. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It says “for repairs and main- 
tenance of the complement of vessels.” 

Mr. GOOD. It has reference to all the vessels. There are 
about 14 vessels in the Coast Survey, including those turned over 
by the Navy. The Navy Department has some junk that it is 
trying to get rid of. They put some onto the Coast Guard, some 
onto this service, and some more that they want to repair and 
want ten or fifteen million dollars for that purpose. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is rather an indefinite way 
of stating it—“ repairs and maintenance of the complement of 
vessels.” 

Mr. GOOD. 
tion. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In what bill was the original 
appropriation for this purpose made? 

Mr. GOOD, In the sundry civil bill $56,000 was carried for 
this year, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Has it been ascertained that 
the department can not by reasonable economy live within that 
appropriation? There ig no actual deficiency in this instance, is 
there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; there is. As I stated, they had $56,000, 
and about $10,000 remains for the rest of the year. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginin. So that there is no actual de- 
ficiency? 2 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, ves. They have a great many men employed, 
and the actual deficiency is that if this money is not appropri- 
ated, of course they will have no money to pay their salaries, 
and then the work would have to stop. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why did they go ahead so rap- 
Idly that they spent their money at too speedy a rate? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know. I am not responsible for the way 
the executives conduct the departments. I think they have all 
spent too much money. My recollection is that in this coast 
survey they have about 14 vessels, and they have a repair force. 
We approprinted $56,000 for the whole year. They have gone 
to work and expended a great deal more than they ought to have 
expended, and have only $10,000 left for the rest of the year. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not criticizing the gentle- 
man; I am standing with him. What I am trying to get at is, 
how is it that this department, spending apparently with such 
extravagance that it now has only $10,000 on hand, can come 
before this committee and secure this deficiency appropriation? 
Why not invite this department to live within its appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD. We have been extending that invitation pretty 
generally to all of them, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Decline once to give them an 
ndditional appropriation, and they will be compelled to exercise 
economy. 

Mr. GOOD. In this case that would nectssitate the discharge 
of all of the men who are engaged in this repair work. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is for repairs and mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. GOOD. Repnirs can not be done without employing men. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, no; but you need not dis- 
charge the men because you omit to repair the vessels, It 
seems to me that if for these particular functionaries the sundry 
civil appropriation bill made an appropriation which was calcu- 
lated, according to the estimates then submitted, to be sufficient 
for the remainder of the year, or for the coming fiscal year, they 
ought to be able to show the Appropriations Committee, and 
through that committee the Committee of the Whole, that they 
have properly expended the amount of money that was originally 
turned over to them. If they desire more money, though they 
still have $10,000 on hand, what evidence have they submitted 
that in the exercise of reasonable economy they will not be able 
to live within that balance during the remainder of the year? 

Mr. GOOD. They estimated for this service $25,870. The 
committee went over the matter very carefully. Here was a 
service that had $56,000. It is true that that is a little larger 
than it was back in 1914 and 1915, but the statement of Col. 
Jones was to the effect that it was costing more than twice as 
much to do the work. I assume that the contractors get for 
the satme amount of work twice as much money as they did 
five or six years ago, I think the gentleman will concede that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, I understand that this appro- 
priation was made somewhere about the middle of last year. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; and I agree that they ought to have al- 
lotted this and stuck to their allotment, but they have not done 
it, und because the department fails to follow the law when it 
comes to a question of this kind and we find that here is a 
service which has no money, in view of the fact that they have 
not taken on a great lot of useless employees, whose efficiency 
was away down, what else can we do but appropriate? If they 
had done that, that would he a different question; but this is 
to maintain practically the force that they hnve had all of the 
time, and while they have had a little more money, it is not so 
much more, hot enough to cover increased costs. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the fact that a depart- 
ment does not follow the law furnishes no reason why we should 
uphold them in their contempt of that law. When this appro- 
priation was originally made, was it then sufficient, in the judg- 
ment of the chairman? 


That is the language of the current appropria- 


Mr. GOOD. Of course, the chairman has nothing te do with 


the expenditure of this money. 
places where it was expended, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. When the department came 
before the gentlenmian’s committee for the original appropriation 
of $56,000, from the evidence they submitted at the time, having 
reference to the future, and necessarily it was all prospective, 
was that amount deemed sufficient for the needs of the depart- 
ment, provided it exercised reasonable economy in its expendi- 


I have not been to any of the 


re? 

Mr. GOOD. But the gentleman will remember that I was 
not a member of the sundry civil subcommittee when the origi- 
nal item was framed and the hearing had. We did not have any 
supplementary hearing. We had no hearing on this item, 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the gentleman was chair- 
man of the committee at that time? 

Mr. GOOD, No; not last winter, when the hearings were had. 
We did not reopen the hearings on this provision but accepted 
the judgment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
and the other members of the committee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The chairman did not know 
what his committee was doing in this respect? 

Mr. GOOD. 1 think I knew as much about what the com- 
mittee was doing as the gentleman did when he was a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations and tried to accept the 
judgment of the other subcommittees. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Do I understand that the chair- 
man accepted their judgment without verifying it by an exami- 
nation of the record or evidence? 

Mr. GOOD. We examined it to some extent. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now according to the conten- 
tion made here yesterday by the gentleman from Wyoming 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman if he is satisfied 
this is too large that in the interest of economy I shall not op- 
pose his offering an amendment to reduce it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I can not have any judgment 
about that until I secure the facts through the chairman of the 
committee. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. GOOD. The bearings are available to the gentleman from 
Virginia; and he is a very good reader. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not as available as to the 
chairman of the committee. If the chairman of the committee 
thinks this department has exercised reasonable discretion and 
prudence, in the expenditure of the original appropriation and 
needs this additional allowance—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the 
gentleman, by reason of this controversy between the gentleman 
from Iowa and the gentleman from Virginia, what was the esti- 
mate submitted by the sundry civil bill under which $56,000 was 
allowed? 

Mr. GOOD. Thirty-one thousand dollars. Then there was a 
supplement estimate of I can not tell the gentleman how much, 
but when the estimate was originally submitted it was sub- 
mitted before the armistice was signed and on the theory that we 
would still be at war this year and some of the vessels were 
held by the Navy, were being repaired by the Navy, and then sub- 
soquently a considerably larger estimate was submitted. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Unquestionably there was a larger 
estimate submitted? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; at least equal to $56,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The point I am inquiring was 
simply to develop whether or not this deficiency was not due to 
the fact that they were not given enough money at the start? 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, I could not state that, that was not 
developed at the hearing, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For all necessary employees to man and equip the vessels, including 
professional seamen serving as mates on vessels of the survey, to exe- 
cute the work of the survey herein provided for and authorized by 
law, $68,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
the paragraph. What authority of law is there for paying 
professional seamen serving us mates on vessels of the survey. 
and do I understand there is required from the Ist of January 
to July $68,000 for this particular purpose? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; they asked for $84,852. 


Mr. WALSH. Well, we made an appropriation for these 
vessels for the whole year. Now it seems they are $68,000 
short. 


Mr. GOOD, Capt, Parker appeared before the committee with 
regard to this item and he said that the amount estimated 
was needed because the expenses have increased and the wages 
alone were twice what they were. He was asked if the num- 
ber of vessels was about the same, and he said, Yes; but the 
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wages of those in the lowest grade are three times what. they 
were in 1015.“ He was asked hay much they paid, and he 
said, * We are paying the standard wage, the Shipping Board 
wage, which is recognized by the merehant service and below 
whieh it is not possible to lire labor.” 

If there is any department of the Government that Is de- 
mornllzing wages, demoralizing the activities of the Govern- 
ment, so far as the hire of skilled workmen and mechanics js 
concerned, It is the Shipping Board. There seems to be no 
limit beyond which it will not go. They are bidding against 
the other departments of the Government, and sume depart- 
ments in endeavoring to get efficient men find that the Ship- 
Ping Board is bidding against them and taking thelr men away. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘That is what I was about to ask the 
gentleman, They are bidding against the Navy, ore they not? 

Mr. GOOD, ‘The Navy, the Coast Guard, the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, and the Const and Geodetic Survey. All of them have to 
compete with the Shipping Board, and a great deal of this 
expense of an additional appropriation is necessary because of 
the unbusinesslike and wasteful methods and Jack of business 
management of the affairs of the Shipping Board. If they would 
get back to normal conditions and would pay a reasonable and 
fair wage, then the other departments of the Government would 
not. have to go into competition with this concern that is em- 
ploying so many men. The language to which the gentleman 
refers is the same language the item haus carried for a num- 
ber of years, and I assume that there is authority for it. I 
know of no law that fixes the rate of compensation of the em- 
ployees. Capt. Parker has said that he is compelled to pay the 
wage that the Shipping Board pays for the same clerks, and I 
suppose the sky Is the limit with them, as it is with the Shipping 
Board, 

Mr. WALSH. How many vessels haye they got? 

Mr. GOOD. My recollection is they have 14 all told, but one 
of them fs not in commission. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I renew the 
reservation in order to ask the chairman whether the reservation 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts was to the paragraph 
beginning on line 18 or the one beginning on line 222 I could 
not catch it. 

Mr. WALSH. Beginning with line 18. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Very well. I withdraw the 
reservation, and I will reserve it to the next paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For making alterations to vessels transferred from the Navy Depart- 
ment, $20,500, to continuo available during the fiscal year 1921. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on that, That is certainly out of order. 

Mr. GOOD. I did not catch the gentleman. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That paragraph, beginning with 
line 22, is certainly out of order. It reads: 

For making alterations to vessels transferred from the Navy Depart- 
ment, $20,500, to continue avaliable during the fiscal year 1921. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why is it out of order? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Becnuse there is no evidence 
here to show that it will be necessary to run into the year 1921. 
That is going rather far ahead to show whether or not there is a 
deficiency. 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, the last line would make it subject 
to n point of order, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Ido not think the last line would make 
it subjeet to a point of order, 

Mr. GOOD. This makes it available during the fiscal year 
1920. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, This committee has jurisdiction to 
make appropriations for the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Ordi- 
narily those appropriations come in the sundry civil appropria- 
tion act. A committee, such as the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
mitkes appropriations for the Navy, and the deficiencies can 
only be considered by the Appropriations Committee. This sub- 
ject matter is wholly under control of the Committee on Appro- 
printions. It has been ruled time and time again that white 
you ean not put a provision in one of the ordinary appropria- 
tion bills as being immediately available, without making it sub- 
ject to a point of order, in n bill coming from the Committee 
on Appropriations that provision is in order because the Com- 
mitten on Appropriations has juriadiction over deficiencics. 
Now, this bill, while it is entitled a bill for deficiencies, and for 
otlier purposes, the Committee on Appropriations, reporting a 
deticiency, having Jurisdiction of the subject matter, may make 
it available for the next fiscal year. I can not cite the rulings 
on the subjeet, although I can remember a number of them. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Mr. Chairman, it Is entirely 
competent for the Committee on Appropriations to report de- 


ficiencies in any bill, so far as that is concerned. The com- 
mittee is not limited to reporting defictencles in the deficiency 
appropriation bills, but that does not mean that anything can be 
put in a deficiency appropriation bill that properly belongs to 
other Dils. This is un appropriation bill providing for de- 
ficleneles arising or likely to arise in this fiseal year. We are 
denling with deticiencies. But the pending item is a proposition 
to provide first a deficiency appropriation for the balance of 
this fiseal year and then, going beyond the same, to extend the 
appropriation through the fiseal year 1921. It ix certainly open- 
jug up a new view of deficiency appropriations to undertake to 
say that such an appropriation can be continued during the next 
one or two fiscal years. 

Mr. MANN of Llinois, It is a question of the authority of 
the committee to report it. The Committee on Appropriations 
has jurisdiction over this subject matter and reported this item 
in a bill that is called a deficiency bill“ to supply deficiencies in 
appropriaticns for the fiseal year ending June, 1920, and prior 
fiscal years, and for other purposes.” The committee has juris- 
diction to report an Item relating to this subject matter in some 
appropriation bill, Ordinarily for the next fiscal year it will 
be earried lu the sundry civil appropriation bill. But it has 
jurisdiction of the subject matter, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It has jurisdiction, Mr. Chair- 
man, to deal with this subject matter in an appropriate bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Virginia assumes 
that it Is within the Umit of making a deficiency for this fiseal 
year. That is not correct at all. This is not tho limitation on 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think my contentlon is cor- 
rect. I would like to see some one of the alleged numerous 
decisions holding otherwise. 

What is the deficiency which the committee is undertaking 
to deal with? This department, which has had an appropria- 
tion for this fiscal year, in substance said to the committee, 
“I can not live within the appropriation already made; I can 
not carry on my work to the termination of this year with the 
funds appropriated for that purpose.” The committee enn pro- 
vide for this deficiency, but it can not exercise in this bill the 
jurisdiction of the sundry civil bill or the legislative bill and 
provide for the fiscal Fear 1920, 

Mr. MANN of IIIinois. It is the same committee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; that is true; but in a 
deficiency bill it can not encroach upon the jurisdiction of the 
sundry civil bill or the legislative bill. This bill is dealing 
with deficiencies, and is limited to deficiencies. It is supple- 
menting appropriations made in the other bills which, for the 
period for which they were made, have proved to be insumi- 
cient. The committee in this bill undertakes to supply those 
deficiencies, but it can not, after doing this, proceed to make 
an appropriation properly belonging to one of the other com- 
mittees. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly not. But the trouble with 
the gentleman's contention here is that the Committee on Appro- 
priations does have jurisdiction over the legislative and sundry 
civil bills. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are now dealing with the 
defieleney bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We are dealing with the authority of 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are dealing with the mat- 
ter proper to be reported in u deficiency bill and the limit of 
jurisdiction of such a bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman enn find any special 
limits, I do not know where he will find them. The Committee 
on Appropriations has jurisdiction ever certain subjects. That 
committee can report appropriations relating to those subjects. 
Now, as to appropriations coming within the jurisdiction of 
other committees, the Committee on Appropriations ean report 
nothing except a deficiency in those matters which relate to 
other committces, like the Committee on Naval Affairs or the 
Committee on Military Affairs or the Committee on Agriculture, 
They can report only as to deficiencies on matters whieh belong 
to those other committees. But in this case the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Appropriations is coextensive with the sub- 
ject. They are not confined to the reporting of deficiencies, and 
if they choose, in reporting a deficiency bill, to make an item 
over which they have jurisdiction good for the next fiscal year, 
that is a matter properly before the House, because It is within 
their jurisdiction. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, permit me to 
call the attention of the gentleman from IIlinois and the Chuir 
to one precedent which would seem to be precisely opposed to 
the contention that the gentleman from Illinois is. making. 


1920. 
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This is a ruling to be found in volume 4 ef Hinds’ Precedents, 

sustaining a point of order made by Mr. eae ee 15 

blic buil and n 
wit BRE spy any actual deicieney, Seba fo the sundry civil i 
not the genera ciency. 

If that does a fit this situation, I do not see how a precedent 
can be found that would do so. If this provision to carry this 
appropriation into the next fiscal year belongs to the sundry 
civil bill, then it certainly has no place here. 

The CHAIRMAN. On what page is that? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is on page 373, section 
3562: 


Appropriations for the continuation of work on a public building, and 
not intended to supply ani — 5 s deficiency, belong to the sundry ciyil 


bill, not the genera 

Mr. MANN of 8 1 have no doubt that question arose 
on an amendment offered by a Member from the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It was offered by a Member in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; from the floor, and it was clearly 
out of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If that amendment was clearly 
out of order it was on the ground that the matter by 
the amendment did not belong to the jurisdiction of that pre- 
scribed for the deficiency bill. In fact the ruling expressly says 
that an item of the character proposed belonged to the sundry 
civil bill. If it had been competent for the committee to report 
the item, as a matter of jurisdiction in the bill, then it could 
have been added by amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman from Virginia will look 
at page 374, at the latter part of the quotation from the ruling, 
he will find that it refers to the yery matter suggested. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is that? 

The CHAIRMAN 3 

The right of individuals u their own responsibility to offer 
amendments to appropriation bi ie haw been v. much restricted by the 
third clause of Rule I of the new rules. thout commenting upon 
that clause, the Chair belds that the amendment is not in com- 
ing from an individual Member of the House and not from a committee 
having jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; but that does not apply 
to this situation. The ruling holds that an appropriation for 
the continuation of work on a public building, and not intended 
to supply any actual deficiency, belongs to the sundry civil bill, 
and not to the general deficiency. All I have to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that this is a general deficiency bill, and the item not 
only provides for a deficiency, but undertakes to provide for a 
continuation of this work with this fund during the fiscal year 
1920. This fund is sought to be projected into that year. If this 
is thought to be desirable the committee can make a provision 
to that effect in the sundry civil bill, soon to be reported. I 
submit that by this precedent this item so far as it provides 
for the fiscal year 1920 plainly belong to the sundry civil bill 
and not the general deficiency bill. Hence it is not now in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
DERS] makes the point of order that the paragraph is not in 
order because of the fact that it makes available an appropria- 
tion during the fiscal year 1921. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, these rulings by the present 
occupant of the Chair are of such great importance and interest 
to all of us who want to learn parliamentary law that I think 
we ought to have more Members here, and I make the point 
of no quorum present. 

Mr. GOOD. I will ask the gentleman to withhold that. We 
are just about through with this subject, and when we finish 
it I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman and myself have been here 
a good long time to-day. 

Mr. GOOD. I know, but I am willing to stay longer, and I 
know the gentleman is a hard-working man and is willing to 
do the same thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I would like to have a little company. 
I am getting lonesome. 

pr GOOD. I will ask the gentleman to withhold his point 
of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point that there is no quorum 
present. We can finish this bill to-morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
5 ae r al a is present. The Chair will count. 

D. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
9855 92 — 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 


that committee having 
ficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 12046) had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


had under consideration the second de- 


RATIFICATION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT BY WYOMING. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the goyernor of the State of Wyoming announcing the ratifica- 
tion by the legislature of that State of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States extending right 
of suffrage to women. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly -enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8953. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and 
ao of schools therein, and for other purposes; 
ve H. R. 5348. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern; 


H. R. 10701. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C., to construct a bridge 
across the Waccamaw River at or near Old Dock, county of 
Columbus, N. C. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. Lonercan, for one day, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. WIXdo, for one day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Ayres, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
: Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tc-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 3, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under. clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Cus- 
toms Service for enforcing the provisions of law governing the 
importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors, fiscal year 
1921 (H. Doc. No. 641); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., transmitting reports of the Washington Inter- 
urban Railroad Co., the Georgetown & Tenailytown Railway 
Co., the City & Suburban Railway, the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., and the Potomac Electric Power Co. for the 
year ended December 31, 1919; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

3. A letter from the president of the Washington Gas Light 
Co., transmitting a detailed statement of the business of the 
Washington Gas Light Co., with a list of the steckholders 
thereof, for the year ended December 31, 1919; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


: CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12182) 
granting a pension to Sarah Ella Weidner, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 12209) to abolish the Sub- 
treasuries and to transfer their duties to the Federal reserve 
banks, the Treasury at Washington, the mints, and assay offices, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 12210) granting 
statehood to the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 12211) increasing the fees 
charged for passports to $10 and for viseing of foreign pass- 
ports to $4; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 12212) to repeal section 
852, chapter 16, and the first paragraph of section 848, chapter 
16, Revised Statutes of the United States, and to amend the 
first paragraph of page 377, chapter 200, volume 35, part 1, ses- 
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sion 1, United States Statutes at Large of the Sixtieth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bin (H. R. 12213) authorizing F. R. 
Beals to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Big Nestucca River in Tillamook County, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 453) requesting the 
Secretary of State to furnish the House of Representatives with 
certain information regarding the Russian situation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: Resolution (H. Res. 454) for the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 12193; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 286) providing 
that Lincoln's birthday shall be a legal holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 12214) granting an increase of 
pension to Celeste Doussan Bisset; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 12215) granting an increase of 
pension to Eunice A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. y 

By Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 12216) granting a pension 
to Patrick Hughes, alias Patrick Keagan ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12217) for the 
relief of Thomas Etherton ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12218) granting a pension to John NM. 
Graham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12219) granting an increase of pension to 
_ Margaret A. Osborn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12220) granting a pension to Eliza Monroe; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12221) granting an increase of pension to 
John V. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12222) granting a pension 
to John D. Hoskins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12223) granting a pension to Henry Mason; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12224) granting a pension 
to Charles L. Cook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12225) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James A, Boster; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 12226) granting a pension to 
Carrie Hover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12227) granting an 
increase of pension to Howard F. Waters; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12228) grant- 
ing a pension to William S. Starnes; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12229) granting a pension to Hugh Size- 
more; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 12230) granting an increase 
of pension to Lowell O. Carpenter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 12231) granting a pension to 
Charles A. Skaggs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12232) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Carrie Lourenia Briney; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12233) granting a pension to John H. 
Lytle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 12234) granting 
an increase of pension to John F. Scott; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 3 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 12235) granting a pension 
to James Fullen ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12236) for the relief of An- 
thony Schartzenberger ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1267. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Board of Commissioners 
of the Potlatch Highway District, Potlatch, Idaho, and also 
various officials and citizens of Payette, Idaho, and Rigby, Idaho, 
favoring Federal appropriations for highways; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 
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1268. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Kyger Post, No. 204, 
Georgetown, IIL, favoring antisedition legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1269. By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Connecticut Foundry- 
nien’s Association, against restrictions on immigration, except 
such as will keep out undesirables and those favoring soviet, 
communist, or similar forms of government; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1270. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Mrs. James Bennett, op- 
posing the treaty of peace with Germany; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, j 

1271. Also, petition of the P. J. Carlin Construction Co., of 
New York City, relative to certain legislation now pending; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1272. Also, petition of the Association of State Farmers’ Union 
Presidents, E. A. Calvin, Washington, president, of Washington, 
D. C., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1273. By Mr. SABATH: Petition of Central Labor Union, of 
Kansas City, Kans., protesting the passage of the Cummins and 
Esch bills and urging the retention of the railroads by the 
United States for a period of two yéars; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1274. By Mr. SIEGEL: Petition of United Restaurant Own- 
ers’ Association of Greater New York, in regard to pogroms 
vemg perpetrated in Ukraine; to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 

1275. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Board of County 
Commissioners of ‘Adams County, N. Dak., urging the passage 
of House bill 11852, to provide for the relief of the farmers of 
the drought-stricken area of North Dakota; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1276. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the Central Council of 
Irish County Associations, of Boston, Mass., relative to certain 
legislation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1277. By Mr. VARE: Petition of Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., asking that relief be sent European countries 
in the appeal for food; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1278. Also, petition of Philadelphia Chapter, Society of 
Friends, asking defeat of legislation for suppressing free 
speech; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1279. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., urging Congress to avert famine and promote 
the resumption of stable economic and political conditions in 
the countries of Central Europe and in Armenia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1280. Also, petition of the Edgewood Grange, No. 688, oppos- 
ing universal military training; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1281. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Walter S. Mix, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, General Hospital No. 20, Whipple 
Barracks, Ariz., urging the passage of House bill 10853; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1282. Also, petition of Maj. Frank L. Hatch, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. ©., favoring universal military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1283. Also, petition of the Equitable Powder Manufacturing 
Co., East Alton, III., and the Bloomington Association of Com- 
merce, Bloomington, III., relative to House bill 10453; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1284. Also, petition of the Illinois Agricultural Association, of 
Chicago, III., and F. W. Pringle, also of Chicago, relative to cer- 
tain railroad legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1285. Also, petition of the American Legion, Jefferson Post, 
No. 141, of Mount Vernon, III., relative to certain legislation; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1286. Also, petition of citizens of Annawan, IIL, relative to the 
revenue act of 1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1287. Also, petition of Mr. M. Isham Randolph, of Chicago, 
protesting against the amendment adopted by the Senate amend- 
ing the water-power bill, House bill 3182, by prescribing that 
the executive head of the organization to carry out the provi- 
sions of the bill must be a military engineer; to the Committee 
on Water Power. ` 

1288. Also, petition of Louis Brockwell, chairman of American 
Legion, post of St. Charles, III., urging a plan of universal mili- 
tary training patterned after our army of occupation system, 
calling for six months’ training for able-bodied men aged 18 
and 19 and the retention of those who have displayed pro- 
ficiency ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1289. Also petition of H. J. Juers, of Colfax, III., relative to 
Senate bill 3317 and House bill 11430; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 
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1290. Also, petition of Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein, Chicago, 
III., urging the preservation of the States’ commission jurisdic- 
tion, as provided in House bill 10453, with the exception of 
creating a transportation board; to the Comntittee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. - 

1291. Also, petition of Illinois Retail Hardware Association, 
Elgin, III., advocating the retention of the present powers of the 
various State commissions as provided for in House bill 10453, 
but opposing the creation of a transportation board; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1292. Also, petition of Mort Reiser Co., of El Centro, Calif., 
urging the passage of the so-called Kettner bill, House bill 11553, 
providing for the temporary financing of a canal designed to tap 
the Colorado River for irrigation purposes and give relief to the 
people of Imperial, Calif., from the dependence they are now 
under to the Mexican Government for water supply to irrigate 
their lands; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

1293. Also, petition of Edison Electric Appliance Co. (Inc.), 
Chicago, III., urging the passage of the so-called Kettner bill, 
House bill 6044, providing for the temporary financing of a canal 
designed to tap the Colorado River for irrigation purposes and 
give relief to the people of Imperial Valley, Calif., from the 
dependence they are now under to the Mexican Government for 
water supply to irrigate their lands; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands. 

1294. Also, petition of Bricklayers and Stone Masons’ Union 
of Chicago protesting against the Cummins antistrike and Esch 
bills; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1295. Also, petition of Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
urging legislation relative to House bill 10458, with the excep- 
tion of the creation of a transportation board; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1296. Also, petition of the Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 
(Inc.) of Chicago, III., protesting against Senate bill 2232, pro- 
viding for the placing of the Bureau of Education under the De- 
partment of Labor; to the Committce on Education. 

1297. Also, petition of Appleton Manufacturing Co., Batavia, 
III., urging the passage of House bill 10453, with the exception of 


the creation of a transportation board; to the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1298. Also, petition of Lehigh Stone Co., Kankakee, III., urging 
the passage of House bill 10453, with the exception of the cre- 
ation of a transportation board; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1299. Also, petition of Western Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, 
III., urging the passage of House bill 10453, with the exception 
of the creation of a transportation board; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1300. Also, petition of Bartles-Sweney Oil Co., Peoria, III., 
urging the passage of House bill 10453, with the exception of 
the creation of a transportation board; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1301. Also, petition of C. A. Brant and 40 other citizens of 
Peoria, III., urging the passage of Senate bill 1699 and House 
bill 3149, making provision for superannuated employees of the 
Government; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1302. Also, petition of the Williams Sealing Corporation, De- 
eatur, III., urging the passage of House bill 10453, providing for 
the termination of Federal control of railroads, especially the 
adoption of the changes outlined in a memorial of the National 
Association of Railway and Utility Commissioners, so far as 
this memorial does not approve the formation of a transporta- 
tion beard; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1303. Also, petition of American Steel Foundries, urging that 
in railroad legislation it would be wise at this time to give the 
railroads a chance to catch up with the growth of the country; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE. 
Turspay, February 3, 1920. 


(Legislative day of Monday, February 2, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 
SOUTHERN LIVE-STOCK PRICES (S. DOC. No. 209). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of July 25, 1919, the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on southern live-stock prices, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 
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WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO, (S. DOC. NO. 208). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington Gas Light Co. for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1919, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3452) authorizing the city of Detroit, Mich., a 
municipal corporation, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the American Channel of the Detroit River to 
Belle Isle. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3327) granting certain rights of way and exchanges of 
the same across the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, in the 
State of Utah, with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9112) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan Army rifles to posts of the Ameri- 
ean Legion. 3 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9065) to amend 
sections 3, 8, 10, 12, 20, and 21 of the act approved July 17, 1916, 
known as the Federal farm-loan act, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr, Prarr, Mr. McF'appen, and Mr. PHELAN man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 8371) authorizing Gordon N. 
Peay, jr., his heirs and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a toll bridge and approaches thereto across the White 
River, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. PARKER, Mr. SWEET, and 
Er RAyYBURN managers at the conference on the part of the 

ouse. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11368) making 
appropriations for the current and contingent e of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes; agrees to the 
conference asked for by the Senate, and had appointed Mr. 
SNYDER, Mr. Error, and Mr. Carrer managers at the confer- 
ence on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
es following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate > 


H. R. 10207. An act providing for service of process in causes 


59 norsa from a State or other court to a United States court; 
an 

II. R. 10432. An act to provide for the exchange of Govern- 
ment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3418. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the preliminary. 
entry of vessels, and for other purposes,“ approved February 13, 
1911; = 

H. R. 5348. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern ; 

H. R. 8953. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and 
equipment of schools therein, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10701. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. O., to construct a bridge 
across the Waccamaw River at or near Old Dock, county of 
Columbus, N. C, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, — 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 


certified copy of joint resolution adopted by the Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming, ratifying the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States extending the 
right of suffrage to women, which will be filed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted at the fifty-fifth 
annual convention of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion held at Salt Lake City, Utah, and of the New Jersey Retail 
Clothiers’ Association, favoring the passage of the so-called pure- 


fabric bill, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 


* 
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He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Rice 
County, Kans., remonstrating against compulsory military train- 
ing, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Fortnightly Club, of 
Topeka, Kans., praying for universal military training, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of McPherson Post, No. 4, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Independence; 
of Lebanon Post, No. 240, Grand Army of the Republic, Depart- 
ment of Kansas, of Lebanon; and of Siverd Post, No. 85, Grand 
‘Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Winfield, all 
in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. - 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS (by request): 

A bill (S. 3843) to regulate the employment of minors within 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 8844) to provide for discontinuing the purchase anil 
sale of grain by the Government, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 8845) to provide for increasing the number of 
cadets at the United States Military Academy; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8846) authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Olympic National Forest, in the State of Washington, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 8847) granting an increase of pension to John How- 
ard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 3848) authorizing the Pitt River and the Apwaraki 
Tribes or Bands of Indians, of California, to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

H. R. 10207, An act providing for service of process in causes 
removed from a State or other court to a United States court, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 10432. An act to provide for the exchange of Govern- 
ment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of Ha- 
wall, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3383) to increase the efficiency of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: = 


il Hale McKellar Smoot 
Brandegee ~*~ Harrison McLean Sterling 
Calder Henderson Moses Townsend 

pper Johnson, S. Dak. New Trammell 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash Page Wadsworth 
Culberson Kellogg Phipps Warren 
Curtis King Pomerene Watson 
Dillingham Lodge Sheppard 
Elkins McCormick Sherman 
Fernald McCumber Smith, Ga. 


Mr. MOSES. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
IMr. Keyes] on account of illness in his family. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. Call the roll again. 

The roll of absent Senators was called, and Mr. Harprnc, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Jones of New Mexico. Mr. Krmsy, Mr. McNary, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. NUGENT, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. 
Spencer answered to their names when called. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Gronna, and Mr. Sarre 
of Maryland entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Vir- 


ginian [Mr. SwANson] is detained by illness in his family. 

The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru], the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], and the senior 
Senntor from Florida {Mr. FLETCHER] are detained from the 
Senate by illness. 


The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wo.corr], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WALSH] are absent on publie business. 

Mr, CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] is detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epce], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gar] 
are absent on business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There isa quorum present. The question is on 
the amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs, which will 
be stated. $ 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, line 9, the committee 
proposes to strike out“ 50 per cent“ and to insert 
20 per cent: Provided, That such increase shall not apply to enlisted 
men whose initial pay, if it has already been permanently increased 
since April 6, 1917, is now less than $33 per month. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 1, line 9, before the words 
“per cent,” strike out “20” and insert “31,” and strike out 
the proviso. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proviso is not in the bill. 
can not move to strike out an amendment that is not in. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I was seeking to perfect the committee 
amendment. I thought that might be done by offering an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. You can offer an amendment to 
the amendment; but the Chair understands that the Senator is 
proposing to strike out the proviso, which is not in the bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have been absent from 
the Chamber for several days, and I am not sure of the parlia- 
mentary status. I thought that, as a matter of parliamentary 
procedure, an amendment might be amended by offering to 
strike out and in lieu thereof to insert, and I thought an amend- 
ment could be perfected also by striking out a part of a proposed 
amendment, as by inserting something. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it is all right, as the Chair 
now sees it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I very much appreciate the 
fact that the distinguished chairman and other Senators inter- 
ested in the pending bill have been kind enough to let it go 
over for a few days on account of my absence from the Senate, 
due to illness, because I really feel very much interested in the 
matter of trying to adjust the increase which is proposed be- 
tween the pay of officers and enlisted men. 

One week ago to-day I offered one or two amendments hav- 
ing in view the same purpose which is sought by the amendment 
which I have offered to-day. It has been disclosed in discussion 
here that the pending bill carries with it an increase of about 
31 per cent to all of the officers of the Army and Navy, and that 
in its present form it carries with it an increase of 20 per cent 
to only a small part of the enlisted personnel of the Army and 
the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Florida when the pay of the enlisted personnel was increased 
from $15 a month to $30 or $33 a month what increase did the 
officers get? ? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. At that time they did not get any in- 
crease; but I submit that the fact that a private was serving 
his country for practically nothing and the Government pen- 
alized him for a long time by requiring him to serve for $13 
or $15 a month should fix no standard by which the question 
of raising his pay should be governed in this bill, which is 
supposed to provide for increasing the salaries of both officers 
and privates. I submit that the same conditions in regard to 
the high cost of living and the same conditions as to the ex- 
penditures required for the individual man confront the private 
as confront the officer. I do not mean that the officer does not 
have greater expenses and greater responsibilities and greater 
demands upon him, but that in considering the question of the 
pay of privates there should also be considered those elements 
which cause the suggestion of an increase in the pay of the 
officers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
Florida yield to me? i i. 
Mr, TRAMMELL, I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKE The Senator from Utah spoke of the in- 
crease in the pay of privates; but that was during the war, 
when the privates were conscripted into the Army; and, it seems 


You 


Mr. President, will the Senator from 
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to me, it ought not to be taken into account here. I think the 
pay of the privates should be increased by the same percentage 
as the pay of the officers is increased, and that it would be out- 
rageous if we did not do so. ; : : 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, that is the point. My posi- 
tion is that there is no justice, no fairness, and no equity in 
increasing the salary of the officers at the present rate by 31 
per cent and not also increasing the salary of the enlisted men 
of the Army and the Navy by the same percentage. Take the 
present cost of living, the present demands upon an officer or 
upon a private of the Army or the Navy, and consider the 
salaries of the two; which appeals more, from a standpoint of 
justice, for an increase? Take the private Who gets $30 a 
month. It is true that he gets his suit of clothes and his pro- 
visions, and then he gets a small pittance of $30 a month. Take 
the officer, beginning with the lieutenant, and he receives a 
salary, with allowances, at the present time of about $2,500 a 
year; the captain, with his present allowances, receives a salary 
of about $3,200 or $3,300 a year; a major, with his allowances, 
receives a salary of from $3,800 to $4,000 a year; a lieutenant 
colonel receives probably as much as $4,600; and yet it is con- 
tended that these officers who are receiving salaries of from 
$2,500 to $6,000 or $8,000 a year should have their present 
salary increased by 31 per cent, and that as to the poor enlisted 
men, who are only getting $30 a month, 48 per cent of them 
should not receive any increases whatever, and those who do 
get any increase should only receive an increase on the basis of 
20 per cent. I can not understand the justice of dealing with 
the situation in that way. 

Of course, there is some talk about the condition of the Treas- 
ury. If the Treasury will only stand an expenditure of a cer- 
tuin amount of money for salary increases, why confine the 
salary increase to officers? Why not equalize conditions, and 
if it becomes necessary to do justice by the enlisted men, cut 
down the percentage, and give the enlisted men and the officers 
the same percentage of increase, making that percentage what 
the Treasury will stand? When it comes to dealing with the 
enlisted man, who had to sacrifice during the war at $30 per 
month, who had to go into the positions of danger and of hazard, 
and many of whom had to sacrifice their Ives, do not say to 
them, when it comes to the question of giving them an increase 
of salary, “ We have got to safeguard the Treasury,” but when 
it comes to dealing with officers’ salaries and increasing the 
salaries of officers, receiving from $2,500 a year up, say, “ We 
have rather a prosperous Government; we have sufficient funds 
to increase your salaries 31 per cent.” I can not see the logic 
of that; I can not see its justice or equity. Why that conten- 
tion should be used against the enlisted man and not be used 
against the officers I can not understand. 

What I desire, Mr. President, is to put them all upon an equal 
footing; to do justice by the officer; to accord him equity; to 
give him recognition for his services; and also to give the same 
consideration to the enlisted man. I am unalterably opposed to 
picking out 48 per cent of the Army that is the poorest paid 
and saying to that 48 per cent,“ We do not propose to give you 
un increase of salary at all, although this Government is able 
und is willing to increase the salary of a major, who is already 
getting about $4,000 a year, $1,200 a year. more, by giving him 
$100 a month more, and yet we are not willing to increase the 
pay of enlisted men on a basis of 30 per cent, which would 
amount to about $9 a month.” No objection is made by the 
friends of the Treasury fo giving an officer receiving $4,000 a 
year an increase of $100 a month in his salary—and the increase 
grows heavier as the salaries become larger—but when it comes 
to dealing with the private, who is only getting $30 a month, all 
at once it becomes so essential to protect the Treasury of the 
country that it is said we can not give him an increase of $9 a 
month. 

Mr. President, I appreciate and respect the officers. A great 
many of them performed very commendable service. Many of 
them are worth what they are receiving; while, on the other hand, 
many of them are not worth what they are being paid. There 
are a great many officers in the American Army to-day, so far 
as that is concerned, who are drawing considerably more salary 
than they could draw in private life. That is not true as to all 
of them. There are others who could do better in private life 
probably than they are doing in the public service. I have no 
regret in connection with giving a reasonable increase. to those 
who are entitled to it—and we have got to deal with all alike; 
we have got to deal with the officer who goes ahead and does 
“his duty and performs commendable service and fix a salary 
based upon that class of officers, instead of the class of officers 
who are serving in some of the departments, some of them 
drawing major’s salaries and lieutenant colonel’s salaries, and 


LIX 151 


doing nothing except what might be called clerical work that a 
civilian employee would only get $100 or $125 a month for doing. 
I have been impressed with the fact that we have had too many 
officers around Washington drawing big salaries who are doing 
little else than clerical work; yet in order to provide for those 
who merit an increase it is necessary to treat all alike. It is 
not a matter of contending against the officers, for I respect 
and esteem those who have done their duty; but it is a matter 
of appealing, as I see the matter, for justice for the enlisted 
man. That is why I have offered the amendment, and I hope 
it will be adopted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, following the logic of 
the Senator from Florida, there is absolutely no reason why 
we should not increase the enlisted men’s salaries and make 
them the same as the salaries received by the commissioned 
personnel of the Army. Why not do that? Why not give the en- 
listed men, 200,000 or, possibly, 250,000 of them, exactly the 
same salaries that are given the highest-paid commissioned ofti- 
cer in the United States Army? It will be found, Mr. President, 
that the Senators who are insisting so strenuously upon in- 
creasing the enlisted man's salary will be denouncing anything 
that looks like universal military training, because it costs so 
much, and, besides, tends to militarism and the Prussianizing 
of the American Army. 

If you should search the legislative history of the country 
over, you could not find a better way to create militarism in this 
country than by raising the salary of the enlisted personnel to 
such a figure that everybody would want to go into the Army. 
The work would be easier than in the industries or on the farm, 
and the pay better. : 


I have always opposed these increases. I opposed the in- 
crease when the national-defense act of 1916 was up for corsid- 
eration. The proposal does not recognize that any duty at all 
devolves upon the young men of the country to serve their coun- 
try in their country’s need without payment of a large compensa- 
tion therefor. The men who go into the Army in times of peace 
go in because they like the Army, or for physical training, or for 
the education it affords, or in many cases in times of peace many 
of them are ne’er-do-wells, who go into the Army in order to 
find a place to earn a living easily and a place to rest, and not 
because they have any particular love of country. In times of 
war, however, conditions are different. Young men go into the 
Army not so much because they love the Army or for a life of 
ease but because they love their country. They do not go into 
it for pay at all, and I venture to say that 90 per cent of the 
young men who went into the service with the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces would have gone into it without any pay what- 
soever but simply because they wanted to serve their country. 

Mr. President, it will absolutely bankrupt this country to 
undertake to increase the pay of the enlisted personnel propor- 
tionately to the increase in the pay of the commissioned person- 
nel of the Army. As a matter of fact, the young men who go 
into the service in times of peace go into the service because they 
like the service, and they go in and serve only three or four 
years and then go out. They do not intend in many instances to 
make it a profession. The commissioned officer is trained at the 
expense of the Government in the great majority of cases, and 
he goes in to make it his business and his profession, and he 
marries and raises a family, and he is bound to maintain them 
conformably to his station in life. The enlisted man goes in and 
goes out, and practically none of them, except those who become 
noncommissioned officers, ever marry or raise families. The non- 
commissioned officers are professional soldiers. They are the 
backbone of the Army. They are the training force of the Army, 
and provision is made in this bill for increasing their pay. 

I think it would be a very great mistake to undertake to in- 
crease the pay of the enlisted men; and I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that these young men who go into the 
Army as yolunteers in peace times at the ages of 15 to 25 make 
more money than many of the clerks who are working in Wash- 
ington at $125 to $150 per month. They do not have any rent 
to pay; they do not have any clothing bill to pay; they do not 
have any board bill to pay; and they come out at the end of the 
month and every dollar of the $30 that they get is simply that 
much money saved. On the other hand, we know from discus- 
sions here in the Senate and we know from the evidence that has 
been adduced before the committees that young men and young 
women who are working here for $125 to $150 a month do not 
have anything left at the end of the month because they have to 
pay high prices for everything they have. The Government of 
the United States takes care of these young men, and, in addi- 
tion to that, they are furnished under the law now an education 
if they see fit to acquire an education. 
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A few days ago it fell to my lot to visit Camp Holabird, in 
Maryland, where they have about 1,000 young men who went 
into the seryice voluntarily in order to learn some trade. They 
start in at the very base of manual training, and they go 
through to a point where they ean absolutely take an automo- 
bile from the ground and manufacture one, with the result that 
after one year’s service in this industrial-training school they 
are furnished positions in the automobile factories of the coun 
try, the officers over there tell me, at salaries ranging from 
$40 to $60 a week. They are trained mechanics. They under- 
stand the automobile in every part. They have specialized in 
the carbureter system, or in the motor system, or in the ignition 
System, or some other part of an automobile. They can spe- 
cialize as well as become proficient in the whole of the auto- 
mobile parts; and so it is that these young men who go into the 
Army under this volunteer system will have the benefit of the 
Government's training by expert teachers, and they go out not 
only better men from a disciplinary standpoint and from a 
physical standpoint, but they go out with their hands, their 
eyes, and their brains trained to occupy a place in life that 
will entitle them to receive better salaries. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield for just a moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice that this bill carries with it an 
increase in the pay of all enlisted men and members of the 
female Nurse Corps of the Army. How many female nurses 
are there now in the Army? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know what the Nurse Corps 
is now, It was very large during the war, but it has been grad- 
ually reduced. They did not have as many as they wanted 
during the war. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask what is the salary of a nurse? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is a bill pending now to give 
them the relative rank of a lieutenant. That would make the 
salary about $125 a month. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; will the Senator 


yield? 
I yield to the Senator from New 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator is mistaken, in that 
that provision which is carried in the Army reorganization bill 
would give the nurses the pay and allowances of officers, but 
not the assimilated rank. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I believe that is right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the pay of the nurses runs from 
$60 to $100 a month. I am not certain, however. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask how many nurses there are in 
the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not remember how many there 
are. I can ascertain the number in a short time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did they receive more money while they 
were abroad than they get in this country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think they received the 20 per cent 
extra foreign-service pay. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have understood that they only receive 
now $60 a month. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the lowest grade. 

Mr. HARRISON. Most of them are in the lowest grade, are 
they not? ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume so. That is always the 
in any military establishment. 

Mr. President, I rise, first, to a parliamentary inquiry. 
My recollection is that the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL] offered two amendments to this amendment upon the 
first day that the bill was brought up, first changing the 20 
per cent in line 9 to 30 per cent, and that was voted upon, and 
then moving to strike out the proviso, and that was voted upon 
and defeated. Is it in order to move again to strike out the 
proviso? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I submit that the amend- 
ment as proposed in its present form raises a different question. 
from the amendments as offered heretofore. It fixes a dif- 
ferent percentage, and it couples them together, and they 
stand together. In the other instance they stood separate and 
apart. In other words, the test would be whether or not this 
amendment would carry with it a different effeet from that 
which the other amendment would carry if adopted; and as a 
mateg of fact it would carry with it a different effect if 
ađopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The former amendment was to 
strike out “20” and insert “30.” - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Les. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. This is to insert “31.” 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. Then a motion was made to strike 
out the proviso, and that was voted upon and failed of passage. 
Now the Senator from Florida moves to strike it out again as 
part of another amendment. That question has already been 
voted upon by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the motion to 
strike out “20” and insert “31” is in order;, that the rest of 
the motion, to strike out the proviso, is not in order in the 
Committee of the Whole; that the only way in which the 
question can be raised is to reserve a separate vote upon it 
when the bill comes into the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope very much that the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] will 
be adopted. I think we all recognize the fact that the pay of 
officers and of men should be inereased. I think it should be 
increased, and it seems to me the increases provided in the bill 
for the officers are reasonable and fair, and I intend to vote 
for that provision as far as the officers are eoneerned; but I 
think it is absolutely fair to the men that their compensation 
should be increased also, Their salaries are very small. They 
get $360 per year. We are having difficulty about getting 
troops for the Army, and no wonder, with the pay as small as it 
is. The inerease provided for by the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida is only $117.50 for each man. 

L think it is no more than fair that we should treat the 
officers and enlisted men of the Army on the same basis. We 
do not change their relative pay at all. The Senator from 
Oregon suggested that the position of the Senator from Florida 
was that we ought to increase the pay of privates to the same 
point as the pay of officers. I did not understand the Senator 
from Florida to make any such claim at all. His purpose was 
merely to raise them horizontally all along the line, recognizing 
the differences that now exist im the pay. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I correct the Sena- 
tor? I did not claim that the Senator from Florida insisted upon 
raising the enlisted men’s pay as high as the pay of the commis- 
sioned personnel. I said his logic led to that conclusion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I misunderstood the Senator, then. I 
thought he said that the Senater from Florida had suggested 
doing that. Now, I think it is but fair that whatever rate of 
increase is given to the oflicers, we should provide the same 
increase for the men. It is because of the high cost of living 
that we are doing this thing. Very well; the same high cost 
of living applies to the enlisted men in the Army just exactly 
as it does to the officers, and the same rule ought to be applied. 


| We ought not to have one yardstick by whieh to increase the 


pay of the officers and another one by which to increase that of 
men, 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, the Army pays for the elothing 
of the men, furnishes them their food, and furnishes them 
their quarters, so that the high cost of living has absolutely 
nothing to do with their living expenses, whereas with the 
officers they have to furnish their own clothing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; the high cost of living does have 
everything to do with the living expenses of the men. We know 
that the very small allowance given the men is not sufficient 
to support them properly, and we are having great trouble in the 
Army to-day because we can not get more recruits, and we ought 
to have them. I hope the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida will be agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope the amendment may 
not prevail. I speak from the standpoint of the enlisted man. 
The idea of the private soldier not receiving any additional com- 
pensation now applies only to the men when they first go in. In 
the first place, they can not be married men when they go in, 
because the rules prevent that. They go in usually as young men 
for the first term as apprentices, for what they can learn and 
what they can see, and, if they remain longer, they receive an 
increase in pay. If they become good soldiers, they become 
privates of the first class and then are promoted up through the 
several grades—corporal, sergeant, and so on. So the class to 
which the proposed increase of pay does not apply are merely 
the ones who are there to-day and perhaps to-morrow, but usually 
for a short time, or for only a short time at that salary. 

As to the cost of living, they not only get their clothing but 
they get their food; they get it cooked and delivered to them; 
they have their beds to go to; while an officer has all of that 
to provide for himself. The commissioned officers do not reach .- 
the rate of pay that has been mentioned by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] until they have served a long time, 
For instance, the pay of $4,000 for a major is the maximum 
after he has served some 20 years. For the first five years 
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he receives only $3,000 per annum, a lieutenant colonel only 
$3,500, a colonel only $4,000 after that length of time. Whether 
men in the Army are officers or not, they are likely to be mar- 
ried and have families. This bill provides very heavy increases 
of pay for those enlisted men who may have families and have 
served a long time. 

The term “private” is entirely different from the term 
“enlisted man,” because the latter term covers a large propor- 
tion of higher-paid men; it covers a much larger number of 
first-class privates and noncommissioned officers than of pri- 
yates proper. 

These men not only have their clothing and their food fur- 
nished them but they have the very best of medical attention; 
they have the best of dental attention; they have the education 
there for them if they will take it—vocational and otherwise. 
Thus the high cost of living for the enlisted man is all borne 
by the Government, and this of itself amounts to a very large 
increase in pay. In fact, except in times of war—when, of 
course, all soldiers have to take like risks—life is made as 
easy for them as anyone could naturally expect if they have 
no especial duties to perform. It means merely that they get 
an amount of training that keeps them in a healthful and fit 
condition and that educates them. 

As I said before, thousands of these men enlist and go into 
the Army for the time being, with no intention of serving 
longer than the one term, and if they had no pay at all they 

would consider that there was no loss but that there was some 
gain, because, as has been asked by the Senator from Oregon 
| Mr, CHAMBERLAIN], how many of the clerks in Washington are 

- laying up money? How many spend as they go everything 
they make? A soldier has what is paid to him absolutely 
clear. There is no occasion for him to spend a nickel except 
for postage or for tobacco, if he uses it; and his tobacco, or 
much of it, is furnished him by the Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and other associations. 

When an enlisted man is a good soldier he almost immediately 
rises above the first-grade payment. If he is a marksman, he 
receives more each month for that. If he reenlists, he receives 
more. If he becomes a first-class private, he receives more, 
and, of course, much more as a noncommissioned officer. In 
fact, a great many of the enlisted men receive and save more 
than it is possible for any officer to save during a year, no 
matter what his rank may be. 

The man who enlists in the Army goes in of his own accord. 
He knows what the future is; he knows there is a chance to 
rise. The officer goes into the Army and takes his chances of 
rising. It takes time, long service, continual education. He 
becomes married, has a family, spends as he goes, and, as we 
all know, the officers at retirement time are almost always 
without any competence and have hardly enough to make good 
the fall between full pay and the three-quarters pay of retire- 
ment. 

When a private goes in and remains a private, does not rise to 
the rank of private of the first class, almost always it is his 
own fault, lack of application. But take the ne’er-do-wells who 
go into the Army, and they are becoming fewer and fewer, 
their service does not always last eyen a great proportion of 
the term of enlistment. 

The officers of the Army have not, since the remembrance of 
anyone in this Chamber, had any rise in salary except in 1908, 
a rise that averaged less than 10 per cent. Ordinary privates in 
the ranks had a rise since that time from $13 to $15, and that has 
been doubled since, and first-class privates and all the other en- 
listed men have had still higher rates of increase. There is also 
provision for 20 per cent extra pay for foreign service, whether 
in war or in peace. So that so far as the conditions relatively 
are concerned they have had their salaries doubled and nearly 
trebled, while the officers have had merely an increase of 10 to 
20 per cent, 

The men in the ranks may be concerned in the high cost of 
living if they have families, but otherwise it is no concern of 
theirs, so far as their own salaries and the opportunity to save 
those salaries are concerned. 

The officers, I submit, who have had one increase of 10 or 15 
per cent and now have another one offered are relatively worse 
treated than are the privates. But when one considers that of 
the privates some 40 per cent are the only ones who draw about 
$30 or $33, and that a great proportion of the enlisted force are 
receiving two, three, and some of them about four times that in- 
crease, One can see that the purpose is to provide for the soldier, 
first, to make him fit, and second, to provide for those who have 
increasing responsibilities with age and accumulation of family. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall not vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Florida, and in just a werd 
or two I wish to give my reasons for not voting for it. 


This increase for the officers is intended to meet the increased 
cost of living. That is largely the reason given. I would be 
glad to see the increase limited to two years, with a view of 
continuing it if the present cost of living continues as it is, but 
when things get to be normal, to return to the old figures of pay. 

But as to the privates, the increased cost of living does not 
reach them. That percentage of increase falls on the Govern- 
ment. They get the increase by reason of the fact that it costs 
the Government an amount beyond what it formerly cost to feed 
and clothe them. As the cost of food has increased, as the cost 
of clothing has increased, these elements that-affect the cost of 
living, privates receive by the Government paying for it. The 
Government does not furnish the officers food and clothing. So 
I think the privates get their increase due to the increased cost 
of living paid by the Government for the cost of their living. 

Again, Mr. President, my hope for the Army is that the enlist- 
ments will be for short service, made up of young men who have 
finished the grammar schools, but have not funds to continue 
their education. With the liberal provision that has been car- 
ried in a recent bill for training outside of the military training 
to be given privates in the service, as we settle down to normal 
conditions and have the men in camps and not in active service, 
I hope that substantial benefits may come to the privates from 
the educational opportunities for character building and voca- 
tional training that has been provided. If with proper enthu- 
siasm that kind of service is given to the privates it will be 
worth the while of the young men who have not the opportunity 
to go beyond the grammar school in their educational preparation 
for life to spend a couple of years in the Army, with their ex- 
penses paid, and take advantage of what I hope will be the sub- 
stantial facilities afforded for special training for different lines 
and callings. 

The situation differentiates the private entirely from the 
officer, and the reason for the percentage of increase to the 
officer in no sense applies to the private. It is the officer’s life 
business. I hope that with most of the privates it will be a 
temporary training school. One is the business of the man for 
life; the other, I trust, may be a training school, helpful to 
young men between the ages of 18 and 21, and so helpful to them 
that the button which shows that a young man served as a pri- 
vate in the Army means that that young man has learned the im- 
portance of discipline, of self-denial, of respect for authority; 
and also that he has had special training in some vocational line 
that will fit him the better for civil life. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Chair to a recent ruling on this proposition. The Chair 
has ruled that since we voted on the proviso another vote can 
not be taken on it, but a vote can be taken on raising the per 
cent from 20 to 31. That places me in this attitude: 

Personally, I am in favor of the increase from 20 to 31 per 
cent and striking out the proviso, because I think it ought to 
apply to all the privates and not to a part of the privates. But 
if we are defeated, for instance, in the amendment now pending, 
raising the 20 per cent to 31 per cent, without a vote on the 
proviso, and it gets into the Senate, then the vote will come, say, 
on the 20 per cent and the proviso together, and if we vote 
against it, it leaves in the bill the 50 per cent increase; that is, 
if the committee amendment is not carried. 

It does seem to me that we ought to have an opportunity to 
vote on the whole amendment, because we have not done that. 
We have voted only on the increase from 20 to 31 per cent. At 
another time we voted on whether or not the proviso should be 
incorporated in the bill. Those were separate amendments. 
We have never voted on the proposition to strike out 20 per cent 
and insert 31 per cent, and in the same amendment to strike out 
the proviso. Consequently, when the bill comes into the Senate, 
under the rules of the Senate we will be in a position where we 
must vote against the committee amendment and leave in the bill 
the original provision of 50 per cent. 

Personally, I am not in favor of raising it to 50 per cent, be- 
cause that would be much more than the increase provided for 
the officers. But I am in favor of making the increase for the 
privates as much as the increase for the officers, namely, 31 per 
cent. However, under the ruling of the Chair, unless we can 
yote on the proposition as now offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] raising the 20 per cent to 31 per cent 
and striking out at the same time the proviso, we will never have 
an opportunity in the Senate of voting for that proposition. 

So I submit to the Chair that in view of that state of affairs 
We ought to be permitted to vote on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida. 

In further discussion of the matter, I may say that there may 
be Senators who would have voted against increasing the 
amount to 31 per cent from 20 per cent, but who would have 
voted to strike out the proviso, and vice versa, so we ought to 
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have an opportunity of voting straight on the proposition of 
reducing it from a 50 per cent increase as originally proposed 
in the bill and increasing the 20 per cent as suggested by the 
committee to 31 per cent, and on the proviso at the same time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think that the 
right is foreclosed to raise those questions in the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that we can ask it in the 
Senate. For instance, if the amendment, as proposed by the 
Senator from Florida, to the committee amendment is defeated, 
the 20 per cent increase remains in the bill. We have already 
voted on the proviso and it remains in the bill. Therefore when 
we get into the Senate we can vote on the proposition of striking 
out all the Senate committee amendment, namely, the 20 per 
cent Increase and the proviso; but if we should strike it out 
it would leave in the bill the 50 per cent increase. Some of us 
are not in favor of the 50 per cent increase, but we are in favor 
of giving them a 31 per cent increase. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not see any reason 
why the Senator can not offer an amendment to that effect in 
the Senate. Why not? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is very satisfactory, if we can do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Committee of the Whole busi- 
ness is utter folly. It has been carried down through genera- 
tions, but it is utter folly and ought to have been done away 
with years ago. The Committee of the Whole originated in 
legislative bodies when there were no such things as committees 
to consider bills. A bill was introduced, the body resolved itself 
into committee of the whole, the regular presiding officer left 
the chair, and the committee of the whole, acting as Senate 
committees now act, made amendments and reported them then 
to the body. The Committee of the Whole ought to have been 
abolished long ago. The only thing it does is to give a double 
chance. If you get cleaned out in Committee of the Whole, you 
can start in and try it again in the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the ruling of the Chair when cleaned 
out in Committee of the Whole the same proposition can be 
renewed in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt at all that if the 
81 per cent proposition failed, and if the proviso was adopted, 
you could have a seperate vote on the proviso when it came into 
the Senate, and if it fails there you can move to strike out 50 
per cent and insert 31 per cent. You can do anything in the 
Senate that you can do in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. The thing I want to get at is, if the 81 
per cent amendment fails, the proviso as already carried being 
then in the bill, will we be permitted in the Senate to offer 
an amendment increasing the 20 per cent to 81 per cent, and 
vote on that together with the proviso at one and the same 
time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In lieu of the words proposed to be 
inserted by the committee, whatever they may be, when we 
get through the Committee of the Whole, you can move to 
insert something else. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. If that is the ruling of the 
Chair, it is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was to prevent three votes 
instead of two on the question that the Chair ruled. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox]. I am released on this vote and at liberty to 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Warsa]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. Gay’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Gay] on 
business of the Senate. He has a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is neces- 
sarily absent on account of the illness of his wife. I have 
agreed to take care of him by a pair during his absence, and 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simons]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). 


I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gar]. 


In 


his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpexrer] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra}. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hare] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samir] to 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and vote “ yea,” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort}. 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wor- 
corr], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHerman] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmrrH], and I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. I learn that that Senator has not voted. I transfer 
my pair with him to the junior Senator from California (Mr, 
JoHNsSON] and let my vote stand. x 

Mr. BECKHAM. Has the senior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. SUTHERLAND] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BECKHAM, I have a pair with that Senator. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANSDELL (after having voted in the affirmative), I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Keyes]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean], which I transfer to the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Prrruan], and vote “nay.” y 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrercock] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Has the junior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. McCormick] voted? Í 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Illinois. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence, 
on account of illness, of the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. T and the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 

The roll call resulted—yeas 18, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Ashurst Harrison Nugent Townsend 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Trammell 
Kirby Ransdell Underwood 
Gore cKellar Sh d 
Harris McNary Sterling 
NAYS—28. 
—.— Elkins Moses Bmoot 
randegee Frelinghuysen yers * 
der Harding elson Thomas 
Capper Kellogg New Wadsworth 
Chamberlain King ç — arren 
rtis pr ki P pps Watson 
Dillingham M ber Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—50. 
Bankhead Gronna McCormick Shields 
Beckham Hale McLean Simmons 
Colt Henderson Newberry Smith, Ariz, 
Culberson Hitchcock orris Smith, 
Johnson, Calif, Overman Smith, S. C. 
Dial ones, N. Mex. Owen Stanl 
Ed Jones, Wash. Pen: Sutherland 
Fa Kendrick Phelan Swanson 
Fernald Kenyon Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Fletcher Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
France Knox eed Wolcott 
Gay La Follette Robinson 
lass Lenroot ` Sherman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the amendment of the Senator 


‘from Florida to the amendment proposed by the committee the 


yeas are 18 and the nays are 28. The Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Henperson], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] being present 
make a quorum. The amendment to the amendment is rejected. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to reserve the right to have a NAYS—29, 
separate vote on the amendment in the Senate. 888 F Cp — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the — Kellogg New Warren 
committee amendment. ng atson 

The amendment was agreed to. Chamberlain EER. ee Ga: Williams 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill is before the Senate as in | Ditinzham McCumber —— 

Committee of the Whole and open to further amendment. Elkins Moses Spencer 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. NOT VOTING-~4T. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair assumes that it is de- | Bankhead Glass Lenroot Simmons 
sired to reserve a vote in the Senate on the amendment just | Beckham Keie Newnes Smith: iia." 
acted upon. Culberson i Norris Smith, S. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to reserve a separate vote in the | Cummins Johnson, Calif. Overman Stanle 
Senate on the amendment, or to offer an amendment in the | Dial 7 —— 
Senate increasing the percentage of increase for privates from Kendrick Pomerene Underwood 
20 per cent to 81 per cent, and also to strike out the proviso. er Kenyon 22 wan, Mass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in | Fletcher —.— Eo ere Walsh, Mont: 
the other amendments to the bill which have been made as in Gay -> La Follette Shields 


Committee of the Whole. Without objection, they are concurred 
in. The question now recurs on concurring in the reserved 
committee amendment. Is the Senator from Mississippi now 
prepared to offer his amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am. I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 1, line 9, before the word “per 

- cent,” to strike out “20” and to insert “31,” and also to strike 
out the proviso beginning in line 10, on page 1, and going down 
to the end of line 2, on page 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the substitute 
amendment for the committee amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. : 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as heretofore, I vote “ pay.” " 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the e announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement in reference to my pair and its 
transfer as I previorsly made, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the same 
announcement regarding my pair and its transfer as previously 
made, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I announce the 
same transfer of my pair as on the last vote, and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement regarding the transfer of my pair as heretofore, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement with regard to my pair and its transfer as 
before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Reiterating my 
previous announcement upon the last vote concerning my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Nomxsox , and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. Making the same announcement as before, I 
withhold my vote. m 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McLean]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Su1etps] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. Making the same announcement as to the 
transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I find that 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer] has not voted. 
I have a general pair with that Senator, which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], and will let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). The junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Porxpkxrnl, to whom I trans- 
ferred my pair, having returned to the Chamber and voted, I 
now transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
La FOLLETTE], and will permit my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 29, as follows: 


So Mr. Harrison’s amendment to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on concurring 
in the committee amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is the bill subject to amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 


as follows: 


The proposed amendment continues the act in force for two 
years. It seems to me that at the expiration of that time con- 


measure. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that, of course, is a ques- 
tion of judgment. It is pretty hard for us to say what is going 
to happen two years from now, but I venture to say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that when the two-year period shall have expired 
the Congress of that day will not reduce the pay of anybody, no 
matter what has happened in the interim. 

The important thing in this bill is that the great bulk of the 
increase in pay is brought about through the payment of a com- 
muted ration, so that if the cost of living has gone down when 
two years shall have expired the Government's outlay probably 
will decrease by just that much, because it will cost that much 
less to purchase and distribute the rations to the officers and to 
the men. If the life of the proposed act is limited to a fixed 
period the doors will be thrown open all over again, and if a 
new arbitrary adjustment is attempted by legislation expressed 
in dollars and cents to conform with the changed living condi- 
tions of that period, if they shall have been changed, Congress 
will be confronted with the same old difficulty of trying to figure 
out how much money in cash shall be paid to a man in order to 


an increase by a commutation of rations gives him a living 
wage, no matter what the living cost, and I had hoped that fea- 
ture would become permanently fixed in the pay schedules of 
the Army and Navy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the arguments which have been 
made in support of this bill are that the low compensation 
allowed officers, coupled with the very great increase in the cost 


conditions at the end of the two-year period have so changed 
that the compensation prescribed by this bill be too great, then 
Congress can deal with it in a suitable manner. If Congress 
were not constantly in session, it would be a different proposi- 


YEAS—20. tion; but we know from the history of the past few years that 
Ashurst Harrison McNary Ransdell Congress will be in session practically all the time, and with 
Borah 5 Nugent S a the experience under this bill we will be enabled to deal fairly 
Gerry. ag i ga Phea —— and justly with the situation when we are confronted with it. 


ferris McKellar Poindexter Trammell I hope the amendment will prevail, 


Mr. KING. I move to amend the bill by adding a new section, 


give him what is known as a living wage. The plan of affording ` 
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The VIGE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to increase the 
efficiency of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service.” 

CIVIE-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1699, for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other purposes. A 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: ; 


Ball Hale McNary Smoot 
Beckham Harding Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Harris Myers Sterling 
Calder Harrison New Thomas 
Capper Henderson Norris Townsend 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Trammell 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phelan Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Pomerene Warren 
| Pio cet eer . ee Williams 
er 7 ep 
sni McKellar Smith, Ga. 


Mr. GRONNA. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent on 
account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absentees. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr, AsH- 
crs? and Mr, Prrraran answered to their names when called. 

Mr. McCuamper, Mr. ELKINS, Mr. Pars, and Mr. BORAH en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is it proper in the midst of the 
roll call to make a motion to adjourn? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate adjourn. , 

On a division, the motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 4, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, February 3, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Milton O. Beebe, Chaplain of 
the United States Army, as follows: 


Our Father, it is with a sense of gratitude for Thy past mercy 
and dependence upon Thee for present blessings that we call 
upon Thy name this morning. Help us to go forth to the duties 
of to-day unafraid, with a consciousness of Thy presence ever 
with us, knowing that until the evening shadows fall, indeed 
forever, Thou wilt be our guide, Give us strength to do only 
those things Thou wouldst haye us to do and which will reflect 
honor on Thy holy name among our fellows. For our Nation 
we pray that it may be Christian in every essential. For those 
who create our policies and establish our laws we pray for 
divine guidance and wisdom. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. a 
HELIUM GAS. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by incorporating a brief state- 
ment us to the discovery, use, and production of helium, a non- 
combustible gas, about which there is much misunderstanding. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
helium gas. Is there objection? f 

There was no objection. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cations: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1920. 
To Hon. FREDERICK H, GILLETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. = 
Sıx: I hereby resign as member of Committee on Agriculture, to take 
effect at once, „ E. J. Jones, 
Twenty-first District, Pennsylvania, 
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COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1920. 


Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
Speaker of the House, Capitol. 


My Dear Stn: I respectfully tender my resignation as a member of 
the following-named committees: Invalid Pensions, Census, Insular 
Affairs, Expenditures of the Department of Commerce. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Wits J. HULIXNGS, 


a Horas . 

ashington, D. C., u 21, 1920. 

Hon. FREDERICK II. GILLETT, e ae 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Sim: I hereby 8 my resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Very truly, yours, 
f Henry W. Watson. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, these ‘resignations will 
be accepted. 


There was no objection, 
ELECTION TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following nomi- 
nations for election to membership of committees, and move 
their election. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MoxpeLL moves the election of the following Members to the 
standing committees of the House: 

Henry W. Watson, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Evan J. Jones, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Witus J. Heres, of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Leonarp S. ECHOLS, of West Virginia, to be chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for a quarter of a minute in order to ask the gentleman 
from Wyoming a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for a quarter of a minute. Is there ob- 
jection? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. How soon may the House expect the vacancy 
on the Military Affairs Committee to be filled on the majority 
side? 

Mr. MONDELL. 
have acted. 

Mr. BLANTON. These vacancies were filled so promptly I 
thought that maybe we could expect equally prompt action as 
to the Military Committee. j 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Members nominated 
will be elected. 

There was no objection. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12046, the 
second deficiency bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Tsox in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on yesterday 
the last paragraph on page 20 had been read and a point of 
order was pending against the paragraph. Unless the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] cares to be heard on the point of 
order the Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sauxpzns] made the point 
of order that the paragraph is not in order because the latter 
portion of the paragraph makes the appropriation available dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1921. It is contended that the subject matter 
of this amendment being within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, is in order on a deficiency bill, 
although it operates beyond the current fiscal year. The Chair 
is unable to find any case directly in point. The case cited by 
the gentleman from Virginia on yesterday enunciates the princi- 
ple, although the case itself might perhaps be differentiated from 
the case now pending. 

In the syllabus of the citation referred to—Hinds’ Precedents, 
yolume 4, section 3502 this proposition is enunciated : 


Appropriations for the continuation of work on a public building, and 
not intended to supply. any actual deficiencies, belong to the sundry civil 
bill, not to gene deficiency bills, 


When the committee on committees shall 


Pending the consideration of the bill, Mr. Butterworth, of 
Ohio, offered the following amendment: 

For completing the customhouse and post-office building at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, $150,000, said appropriation to be immediately available. 

Against this amendment Mr. Joseph C. S. Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, made the point of order under Rule XXI. 


1920. 
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The Chairman ruled: 


Although the bill under consideration is not, technically speaking, a 
neral appropriation bill, yet Rule XXI of the old series was alwa: 
eld to apply to bills of this character, as well as to original a 
tion bills. The diffi ith the amendment of the tleman m 


any 
jurisdiction of the subject. The right of individuals upon their own 
responsibility te offer amendments to 5 bills has 
much restricted by the third clause of Rule XII of the new rules. 
Without commenting upon that clause, the Chair holds that the amend- 
ment is not in order, coming from an individual Member of the House 
and net from a committee having jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

Mr. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, having called attention to 
the fact that this was a public work or object already in prog- 
ress, the Chairman said: 

There is now a law making an appropriation for the work upon the 
Cincinnati customhouse and courthouse for the present fiscal year. This 
bill is one making appropriations for deficiencies only. The amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Ohio is not to supply any actual defi- 
ciency, but to e provision for the completion of wi If the bill 
under consideration was the sundry civil appropriation bill, a bill which 
properly relates to these subjects, the Ch would hold that such an 
amendment would be in order although offered by an individual 

As the Chair stated at the outset this case can be differentiated 
to some extent from the case now pending, but is analogous in 
principle, 

One more brief citation from the precedents. It is found in 
Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, section 3746: 

The general deficiency appropriation bill was under consideration, and 
Mr. Steele, of Indiana, off: an amendment to insert an appropriation 
for the Marion Branch of the Soldiers’ Home for the construction of a 
storehouse and iring the old sterehouse and constructing fireproof 


repa 
vaults therein for offices. 
Mr. Bartlett, of Georgia, made the point of order that there was no 
e appropriation, and Mr. Livingston raised the 


legislation author 
8 point of r that the appropriation was not in order on 


this bil 

After debate the Chairman—and I may say that the Chairman 
was Mr. James S. Sherman, later Vice President of the United 
States—said: 


cademy case and cases upon w. it was 
Chair may suggest to the gentleman from Illinois, it seems to him that 
in the preservation of harmony between the bills that this item in all 
fairness ought to be on the sundry civil bill and not on the pua 
deficiency bill. The Chair is unable to find any ruling which holds one 
way or the other upon the proposition. 

The present occupant of the chair is almost in the same situa- 
tion in which Mr. Sherman found himself at that time, so far as 
precedents are concerned, except such support as is given by 
the rulings in the two somewhat analogous cases just cited. In 
the interest of orderly legislation in the future, it seems to 
the Chair that the principle announced by Mr. Carlisle in his 
ruling and again enunciated in the ruling of Mr. Sherman 
should prevail. This item, which it is conceded is not a de- 
ficiency and which might be carried in the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1921, should not, in the interest 
of orderly legislation, be in order on a deficiency appropriation 
bill. The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

The amount which may be expended during the fiscal year 1920 for 
expenses of branch offices from the appropriation “to further promote 
and develop the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States ” is 
inereased from $60,000 to $62,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee a 
question. Why was not the phraseology in this paragraph just 
to put in an appropriation of $2,000, which would be an increase, 
minm ee could not be any misunderstanding about the appro- 
priation 

Mr. GOOD. That is carried just as the Department of Com- 
merce requested. 

Mr. BLANTON. It would have answered the same purpose to 
put it at $2,000. 

Mr. GOOD. They have the money. It is just an increase of 
the limitation. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. It is only $2,000 that we are appropriat- 
ing? 

Mr. GOOD. We are not appropriating anything. They have 
the money, but they can not spend more than $60,000 for office 
rent in branch offices. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point I am making is that this only 
authorizes an increase of $2,000. 

Mr. GOOD. No; it does not do that. It authorizes them to 
expend $2,000 more than they are now authorized to expend out 
of the present appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is exactly what I was trying to get at, 


Mr. GOOD. They have money enough. This increases the 
limitation from $60,000 to $62,000. They have a large appro- 
priation and enough money fo pay the $2,000. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Damage claims: For pa: nt to the Metropolitan Coal Co., Boston, 
Mass., for damage to w belonging to that ae at Chelsea, Mass., 
by collision of light vessel No. 66 on April 10, 1917, $150. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee if this 
claim of $150 is one that has been passed on by the department 
under authority of law to settle claims up to a certain amount, 

Mr. GOOD. It is. The department has authority to settle 
claims not exceeding $500, and this claim has been settled by 
virtue of that authority. x 

Mr. WALSH. This award is satisfactory, I assume, to the 
coal company? 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose so. It is an audited claim. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, some days ago I discussed 
the cost of a system of universal compulsory military training. 
Since that time I have been somewhat surprised to hear, from 
sources that ought to be well informed, the assertion that such 
a system if inaugurated would enable us to largely reduce the 
regular Military Establishment and thus bring about economies 
which would largely offset the cost of such a system. . 

The fact is that the adoption of a system of universal com- 
pulsory military training of the youth of the land would not in 
and of itself make possible any appreciable reduction of the 
regular Military Establishment. Its tendency would rather be 
to necessitate an increase in that establishment, and the facts 
that lead to this conclusion are so clear and apparent that there 
is very little ground for any difference of opinion. 

Years ago, before we had taken on obligations in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, a soldier to a thousand of 
the population was generally accepted as the very minimum of a 
military organization. That would mean 110,000 soldiers for 
our present population on that old basis before we had assumed 
any of our later-day obligations and before we had developed 
our modern coast defenses. 

Since then we have come into our responsibilities in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. A division is the War De- 
partment’s estimate of a garrison for each of those places, and 
estimating a division at 27,000 men we have 81,000 as overseas 
garrisons. Add to this the small garrisons of Alaska and a 
division of men available for border service, and we have in the 
neighborhood of 225,000 men of the line. 

To put it another way, let us estimate the overseas gar- 
risons at 81,000 men, replacement troops in equal number, who 
during their term of duty at home are performing a variety of 
services at home, and we have a total of 162,000. Add to these 
80,000 as the very smallest peace detail for our coast defenses, 
and we have 192,000, and adding to this number about a division 
of troops for the border and for a variety of services and we 
arrive at about the same number, 225,000, as the approximate 
minimum number of the line of the Army. Adding to these the 
various staff corps, we have somewhere between 225,000 and 
275,000 as the minimum for line and staff of the Regular 
Establishment while we have our present responsibilities over- 
seas, and particularly as long as we have the present unset- 
tled conditions on the border. 

No system of military training, unless it be a system of mili- 
tary service under the guise of training, can effect a reduction 
of the comparatively small Regular Establishment necessary to 
man coast defenses, to patrol the border, for garrisons overseas, 
to provide even a skeleton organization for Army posts and 
training schools, to afford details of instructors for educational 
institutions, and to form the nucleus of an armed, trained, and 
organized force in the case of emergency, 

On the other hand, the adoption of a system of universal com- 
pulsory military training would have a tendency to and would, 
in my opinion, result in some increase both of the enlisted force 
and the officers of the Regular Establishment. My estimate of 
$700,000,000 as the annual cost of a system of universal compul- 
sory military training, involving the training of 600,000 men 
annually, was based on the same percentage of officers for the 
troops in training as are provided for the regular organizations. 
As a matter of fact that estimate is too low, as to the number of 
officers and as to the cost, for it would require more officers 
for the proper intensive training of a given number of men than 
would be required for a force of equal size in the Regular Estab- 
lishment, and furthermore, while the men would only be under 
training six months the officers, or a large part of them, would 
necessarily be under pay the entire year. These training officers 
would, as a matter of fact, be a part of the Regular Establish- 
ment, but in my estimate I do not add them to the cost of the 
Regular Establishment, because I had charged that cost in my 
estimates against the cost of training, where it belongs, 
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Furthermore, the actual training, at least the initial training, 
in small bodies, of men in training would largely fall to the lot 
of the noncommissioned men of the Regular Establishment, and 
I do not know how these men could be taken from the Regular 
Army without necessitating an increase of the Regular Estab- 
lishment by the number of men required to replace these men 
taken from their organizations for this special work. 

It is further true, moreover, that a system of universal com- 
pulsory military training would necessitate some additional 
Regular Army organizations to serve in various capacities in 
and around the training camps and cantonments, and this in 
addition to the regular commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers who would be detached for service with the men in 
training. 

It is true that the Secretary of War has submitted estimates 
for a Regular Army of approximately 570,000 men, but nobody, 
outside of the administration and the General Staff of the War 
Department, is in favor of any such force, and the estimate pre- 
sented for this, as submitted by the Secretary of War, amounted 
to $989,578,657.21, not a dollar of which was to cover the cost of 
ú military training system. 

In conclusion, may I sum up the facts of the situation? The 
Secretary of War has recommended an Army of 570,000 men, to 
cost nearly a billion dollars. Nobody, outside of the General 
Staff and the administration, is considering any such establish- 
ment. The committees of the House and Senate are likely to 
provide for a Regular Establishment somewhere between 
225,000 and 275,000 officers and men, line and staff. At the pres- 
ent cost this would involve appropriations of from $425,000,000 
to $475,000,000. This force could not be reduced by any system 
of military training, unless by military training is meant mili- 
tary service. The tendency would be to increase it, as I have 
suggested. A system of universal compulsory military train- 
ing, such as has been proposed, would cost at least $700,000,000 
per year, after the first year. Add to this the cost of the Regular 
Establishment at the lowest figure suggested, $425,000,000, and 
we have a total of $1,125,000,000 as the lowest annual cost of a 
moderate Regular Establishment and system of universal com- 
pulsory military training such as is proposed, without taking 
into consideration the expenditure of at least $300,000,000 to pre- 
pare the camps for the system of training. 

This estimate is, however, much below the cost of the Regular 
Establishment proposed by the bill now before the Senate and the 
universal compulsory military training system which it provides. 
The regular Military Establishment provided for in that bill, 
without any military training whatever, will cost at least 
$600,000,000. Add to this $700,000,000 as the cost of the uni- 
versal compulsory military training system which that bill pro- 
vides, and we have a total cost of $1,300,000,000 as the minimum 
cost of the military program outlined in the Senate bill. 

This total is much more than our entire average annual Fed- 
eral expenditures for all purposes prior to our entry into the 
European war. At a time when, on the basis of present esti- 
mates, we are facing a deficit of nearly $3,000,000,000, such ex- 
penditures are, of course, unthinkable. As no one anticipates 
putting any kind of a training system into operation at this time 
there is no reason why the matter should be determined upon 
one way or another, until we shall find ourselves in better finan- 
cial condition. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION. 


To enable the Secretary of Labor to exercise the sonor vested in 
him by section 8 of the act creating the Department of Labor, and to 
appoint commission of conciliation, for per diem in lieu of subsistence 
at not exceeding $4, traveling expenses, and not to exceed $1,500 for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, $25,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
against the paragraph. I want to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the fact that we are wasting about 
$200,000 per year on this Board of Conciliation, and that this 
is absolutely a waste of public money to give them an additional 
$25,000, as proposed by this section, as it brings no service of 
any value whatsoever to the people of this country. I want 
to quote from the Philadelphia Public Ledger of the other day 
the following, showing exactly what I state is true: 

CITY TAILORS ASK QUICK DISMISSAL OF UNITED STATES MEDIATOR—WILL 

SPURN SERVICES OF LENNON, SENT BY SECRETARY WILSON TO SETTLE 

* STRIKE—CALL CHIEF CONCILIATOR A PARTISAN SYMPATHIZER—-SEND 


LABOR CHIRP LETTER TO SHOW UNION BIAS DISPLAYED BY FEDERAL 
. EMPLOYEE, 

A letter asking the immediate dismissal of John B, Lennon, conciliator 
of the Thy cart roy of Labor, was sent to Washington yesterday by 
merchant tailors of this city, who say that Mr. Lennon is a partisan 
labor sympathizer. Mr. Lennon had just been designated as mediator 
in the strike between journeymen and master tailors that has been in 
progress in this city since September 18. 


After failure to settle the matter in conference to avoid court 
ings, the merchant tailors asked William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
to take a hand in the matter, stating that the “ merchant tailors had 
gren in to the strikers on all points except that of the open and closed 

on? 


esterday morning Philip R. Muller, a tailor, at 1527 Walnut Street, 
received a letter from the Secretary of Labor saying that Mr. Lennon 
had been designated as mediator. Mr. Lennon has been associated with 
the interests of labor for many years. He was treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor from 1 to 1917; editor of the Tailor, n union 
newspaper, from 1886 to 1910, and general secretary of the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union of America from 1886 to 1910. 

Mr. Muller immediately answered the Secretary of Labor, saying: 

“I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 31 on the 
subject of the tailor strike in Philadelphia and note that you offer a 
representative of your department as conciliator in this matter. 

* I further note that you state John B. Lennon, commissioner of con- 
ciliation, has been detailed by you to make this investigation. I call 

our attention to the position taken by Mr. Lennon in the following 
etter, dated December 13, 1919, and published in a paper called The 
ANOR the official organ of the Journeymen Tailors’ Enion of Amer- 
ca 

Mr. BANKHEAD (interrupting the reading). 
what is the matter before the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of a point of order. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is proceeding by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He did not ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am proceeding on a reservation of a point 
of order under the direction of the Chair. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, What is the point of order that he reserves? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the point of order, and when the 
times comes I shall probably make it, but I want to see if I 
can get some light from the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Alabama does not 
want any light on the question. He seeks to protect the Depart- 
ment of Labor, when, from letters received from his district, 
his constituents do not seem to agree with him. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that this paragraph seeking to appro- 
priate $25,000 is not a deficiency; it is unauthorized by law 
and it is new legislation. I think it is so clearly out of order 
that I do not care to argue it; but I do ask unanimous consent 
to put the balance of this article in the Recorp, showing that 
conciliation as conducted by Secretary of Labor Wilson is a 
farce in this Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? g 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I object. . 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa wish to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation is clearly au- 
thorized by law. 

The act of March 4, 1913, creating the Department of Labor, 
provides: 

The Secretary of Labor shall have power to act as mediator and to 
appoint commissioners of conciliation in labor disputes whenever in his 
judgment the interest of industrial peace require it to be done, 

The Secretary of Labor has appointed 28 commissioners 
under that authority. The appropriation for this year is not 
sufficient. The estimate for a deficiency was $50,000, and the 
committee reported out one-half the amount for which the Sec- 
retary asked. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
purpose heretofore? i 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; an appropriation of $175,000 for the cur- 
rent year, which is not sufficient, according to the statement of 
the Secretary of Labor, who made a regular estimate for a 
deficiency. t 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— i 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. I move first to strike out this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman moves to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I will now read the article 
from the Philadelphia Public Ledger which I started a while ago: 
CITY TAILORS ASK QUICK DISMISSAL OF UNITED STATES MEDIATOR—WILEL 

SPURN SERVICES OF LENNON, SENT BY SECRETARY WILSON TO SETTLD 

STRIKE—CALL CHIEF CONCILIATOR A PARTISAN SYMPATHIZER—SEND 

LABOR CHIEF LETTER TO SNOW UNION BIAS DISPLAYED BY FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEE. 

A letter asking the immediate dixmixsal of John B. Lennon, con- 
ciliator of the Department of Labor, was xent to Washington yesterday 


by merchant tailors of thix city, who say that Mr, Lennon is a partisan 
labor sympathizer, Mr. Lennon ban just been designated as mediator 


roceed- 


Mr. Chairman, 


Hus there been an appropriation for this 
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in the strike between journeymen CADA MATET tailors that has been in | the way and that the J. T. U. of A. will soon achieve a splendid and 


progress in this city since September 18. 

After failure to settle the matter in conference to avold court pro- 
ceedings, the merchant tailors asked William B. Wilson, . 
Labor, to take a hand in the matter, stating that the “ merchant ors 
iren in to the strikers on all points except that of the open and 
closed shop.” ` : 

Yesterday morning Philip R. Muller, a tailor, at 1527 Walnut Street, 
Secretary of Labor saying that Mr. Lennon 
Mr. Lennon been asssociated 

He was treasurer of the 


received a letter from the 
had been designated as mediator. 
with the interests of labor for many years. 
American Federation of Labor from 1909 to 1917 ; editor of The Tailor, 
a union newspaper, from 1886 to 1910, and Br sige secretary of the 
Journeymen Tailors' Union of America from 1886 to 1910. 

Mr. Muller immediately answ e Secretary of Labor, saying: 

“I beg to acknowl receipt of your letter of December 34 on the 
subject of the tailor strike in Philadelphia and note that you offer a 
representative of your department as conciliator in this matter, 

“1 further note that you state John B. Lennon, commissioner of con- 
ciliation, has been detailed by you to make this investigation, I call 

our attention to the position taken by Mr. Lennon in the following 
letter, dated December 13, 1919, and published in a paper called The 
Tailor,’ the official organ of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America: 
“* THOMAS SWEENEY, 

General Secretary Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. 

“+ DEAR Str AND BROTHER: I am more than proud of the fight our 
international union is making for free shops, weekly wages, eight-hour 
day, ete. Great results have already been secured and the remainder of 
the fight the tailors are going to win sure. The response of our local 
unions with the cash makes that a certainty. My contribution has gone 
in to you and to-morrow I will pay some more to the secretary of No. 24. 

“* This fight must be won and will be won clear from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and when won the tailors will have one of the best and 
most effective unions in the United States, and I am sure that victor; 
is on the way and that the J. T. U. of A. will soon achieve a splendi 
and complete triumph, 

My best wishes to every member, and particularly to the men and 
women a the pice Jine. 

Very truly, yours, 

. . “‘Joun B. LENNON.’ 

“I am loath to believe,“ the Muller letter continues, the charges 
made upon the floor of the Senate that the Department of Labor con- 
tains radicals and Bolsheyists, and I can hardly think that the Depart- 
ment of Labor would employ men as concillators in settling a strike who 
have publicly expressed themselves in favor of that strike. 

“ Might I suggest that the immediate dismissal of Mr. Lennon from 
the position of a commissioner of conciliation would go far to reestab- 
lish the confidence the public should have in the department? 


“Very truly, yours, 
i $ “Pamir R. MULLER.” 


That Mr. Lennon will fail as a mediator is the conclusion of the 
merchants, for last night William H. Dixon, chairman of the strike com- 
mittee of the Merchant Tailors’ Association, said that they would have 
nothing to do with Mr, Lennon when he arrives. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, is not the information contained in 
the aboye article from the Philadelphia Public Ledger perti- 
nent to the proposal in this bill to increase the two hundred- 
odd thousand dollars we have already appropriated for the pur- 
pose of conciliating labor for the present fiscal year by giving 
them now an additional $25,000? Is this a subject which does 
not interest the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasatH]? Out of the 6,000 
strikes which occurred during the war, between April 6, 1917, 
nnd November 11, 1918, only a comparatively few were settled 
through conciliation, and then they were settled only by the 
Government conciliators allowing every demand made by the 
strikers. 

Now, take the case cited by the Philadelphia Ledger. The 
employers had granted every single demand numerously made 
by the striking tailors, except the one question of closed shop. 
The employers had the right to expect from the Secretary of 
Labor, provided he was running the United States Department 
of Labor in the interest of all the people and not in the interests 
of unions, that the Secretary of Labor would send an unbiased 
conciliator who would give the right of an employer to maintain 
an open shop proper consideration. All the employers asked was 
the privilege of running their own business and of employing 
tailors whether they belonged to unions or not. And the Secre- 
tary of Labor sent them Mr. John B. Lennon. Was he a fair 
conciliator? Was he an unbiased conciliator? Was he a Goy- 
ernment conciliator from whom these employers could expect 
any assistance in obtaining from their employees, to whom they 
had already granted every other of their numerous demands, the 
sole right of employing some nonunion tailors if they de- 
sired? 

Let me read you again the letter from John B. Lennon pub- 
lished in the union's official organ, The Tailor, which letter was 
dated as late as December 13, 1919, on that very subject: 
THOMAS SWEENEY, 

General Secretary Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 

Dear Sin AND BROTHER: I am more than proud of the fight our inter- 
national union is making for free shops, weekly wages, eight-hour day, 
etc. Great resuits have already been secured and the remainder of the 
fight the tailors are going to win sure. The response of our local unions 
with the cash makes that a certainty. My contribution has gone in to 
you and to-morrow I will pay some more to the secretary of No. 24. 

This fight-must be won and will be won clear from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific, and when, won the tailors will have one of the best and most 
effective unions in the United States, and I am sure that victory is on 
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y best wishes to every member, and particularly to the men and 
women on the picket line. 8 
Very vours, JOHN B. LENNON, 

Mr. Chairman, we are appropriating several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars for this Board of Conciliation year after year, 
and we are asked now, as a deficiency, to give them $25,000 
more. The question is, Are we golng to waste it? The people 
of the United States are getting no benefit from it. The Secre- 
tary of Labor is running this, as well as every other of the 
various departments under him, in the interest of labor unions, 
and not in the interest of labor in its broad sense, The Depart- 
ment of Labor is improperly named, and should be called the 
department of union labor, and Secretary Wilson should be 
more properly called the secretary of union labor. John B. 
Lennon had indorsed this very strike; had called the strikers 
brothers; had called their strike his strike; had called their 
fight his fight; had said that he was proud of their contending 
for closed shops, which he designated as free shops—free of un- 
organized labor—and was proud of all of their other conten- 
tions; had contributed his money to their cause, and in his let- 
ter promised that he would contribute more money, he stating, 
“This fight must be won, and won clear from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific,” and sent his best wishes to the pickets surrounding 
the employers’ places of business. Was John B. Lennon a 
proper Government conciliator? Do you approve of the Secre- 
tary of Labor sending that kind of.a man on Government ex- 
pense? It is up to you, good Republican colleagues of mine, 
to decide this question, because you are in the saddle with re- 
spect to legislation, and your steering committee can pass any 
kind of legislation here it wants. Are you willing longer to 
continue this wasteful farce? The people of this country are 
going to get tired of this some day. They are slowly organizing 
and locating responsibility for these conditions. They are 
going to rise up some day at the primaries and at the general 
election and they are going to make some of your faces scarce 
on the floor of the House if you do not pay some attention to 
some of these things that are going on in this country. Mark 
my prediction! You have had 5,000,000 organized men, organ- 
ized like men never haye been organized before, who have been 
attending to the elections heretofore and having legislators 
obey their will, but, you mark me, not very long from now you 
are going to have 110,000,000 of people attending to the election ; 
and you had better look out, you had better pay some attention, 
because when at elections the whole American people begin to 
speak you will not have any chance to answer, because after 
the primary is over and after the general election is over some 
of you will be gone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is truth in what the gentle- 
man has said, but I think he exaggerated the case. I have not 
been in sympathy with some of the men who have been appointed 
as conciliators. I think in some instances, in quite a number, 
the Secretary of Labor appointed men who were not in a posi- 
tion, because of their attitude toward the employer, to sit in 
judgment on his case, but that is not a question for Congress to 
determine. All Congress can do is to provide the funds. Ff 
the funds have been misused, as the gentleman from Texas 
would have us believe and states, that is a matter that Congress 
can not very well regulate when we have a department like 
this. But when we give great power to an executive—and you 
must give great power to the executive—if he abuses this power 
and does not appoint the proper persons, are we going to punish 
the men who compose either the employer class or the employee 
class when real labor disputes do exist by not providing the 
machinery that was authorized by this act? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the executive of that department is 
crooked, and we know it, are we not responsible when we con- 
tinue to put funds in his hands? 

Mr. GOOD, I would not want to charge that the Secretary of 
Labor is crooked. I served with him in the House. I would 
not. make that charge. I thought he was a very able and 
straightforward and honorable man. = 

Mr, BLANTON, The gentleman is not keeping up with his 
record in the Labor Department. 

Mr. GOOD. Be that as it may, they ask for $50,000 here, 
Notwithstanding the fact that there may be some of this fund 
expended as the gentleman has said, the committee felt that 
this department would need $25,000 for the rest of the year, and 
that it ought to get along with $25,000. I think perhaps they 
do at times employ more conciliators than are necessary, but I 
am not in charge of the department. I do not execute this ap- 
propriation; neither does the gentleman from Texas. We have 
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given the authority to the Secretary of Labor, and in a large 
measure we have to submit to what he does. 
Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GOOD. I will 

Mr. FESS. Is the chairman, of the committee entirely satis- 
fied that the work of the conciliation board Has been of value? 

Mr. GOOD. I think on the whole they have done a great deal 
of good work. I think there are cases where they have done 
very questionable things. For instance, a man came to me a 
year ago and said that one of the conciliators, Mr. Fred Feick, 
as I recall, a State senator from Indiana, who lives down, I be- 
lieve; at Garrett, Ind., went among the employees of two or three 
of the factories at some town in Indiana there and told them 
that they ought to be dissatisfied with the hours of labor and 
with their wages. He left, and in about a week they all struck, 
and then the Secretary of Labor sent this same man Feick, who 
had stirred up the strike, back there as a conciliator.. Of course, 
I do not approve a thing of that kind. I do not believe the Sec- 
retary himself would approve of a thing of that kind if he knew. 
it. But notwithstanding that, we have had manufacturers come 
before us, and manufacturers have written us, saying that they 
have been. benefited by this service, and labor organizations and 
laborers outside of organizations have said to the committee and 
its members that this law has been of great benefit in settling 
disputes. I do not approve, of course, the misuses to which the 
funds are placed at times, but I think there was good reason 
and wisdom in the law, and that the abuses of the law are the 
exception and not the rule. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman. rise? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. This item of $25,000 provides for the maintenance 
of a service that should be maintained by this Government. 
During the war $2,000,000 was spent by what is known as the 
War Labor Board for mediation and conciliation. Since the end 
of the war the work has devolved upon the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation. The work of mediation in conneetion with the 
Shipping Board has also devolved upon them. They handled 
1,780 cases, and in practically every one of the 1,780 disputes 
intrusted to them a strike was prevented and an economic loss to 
the country prevented, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I will not yield.. 

The duty of acting as a mediator and conciliator in an indus- 
trial dispute is always an unenviable duty. The man must nec- 
essarily incur the displeasure of one side or the other. It is 
inevitable that some gentleman, dissatisfied with the settlement 
of a dispute, should write to a Member of Congress, as the gen- 
tleman from Texas says he was written to, to advise him that 
he was dissatisfied with the settlement of the dispute. 

He says a member of organized labor should not be sent. I 
presume he thinks that no one but a member of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association of the United States should be 
sent to settle a dispute between labor and capital. But the 
Department of Labor can not do that. I do not contend that in 
every instance they should send a man who is identified with 
organized labor, but certainly if they hope to bring the warring 
factions together they must send some man who has the confi- 
dence of the laborers as well as of the employers, 

The gentleman says that some gentleman from Indiana before 
the committee referred to the conduct of a man who encouraged 
men to become dissatisfied with their jobs. I never heard that 
man testify. I wish I had. Any gentleman can make an ex 
parte statement, but I would have liked to cross-examine him. 
If convinced he was telling the truth I would certainly have dis- 
approved of such conduct as much as any man in this House. 

But the fact is that this board, employing commissioners, has 
been able to satisfactorily settle nearly 2,000 disputes. Since the 
ist of January there has been a great reduction in the number 
of strikes in this country, and this service has contributed to that 
happy result at_a time when unrest exists all over the world. 
If this board can settle one industrial dispute, can prevent one 
strike, it has more than justified its existence and justifies the 
expenditure of $200,000 a year for its maintenance. In so far 
as what the gentleman says about the Secretary of Labor, I 
want to say this: The Secretary of Labor, as the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goon] has said, served as a Member of this House. 
The gentleman from Texas says he is crooked, but there is not a 
man in this House who seryed with Mr. Wilson who will believe 
for an instant what the gentleman from Texas says. [Applause.]. 
There isnot a fair or an honest man in this country, either in the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, in the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, or among any ether class of le, who believes: 
Secretary Wilson is crooked. They may dimers with. him in 
his policies; they may disapprove-of his appointments; but they: 
will never believe him “ crooked.” I do not approve of some of 
his policies, but, in common with all Americans, I have un- 
bounded confidence. in his integrity. [Applause.] 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
in one to Sng e forma amendment, 

x ;: . Chairman, may we have an agreement as to 
the time? I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto. be concluded in 10 min- 
utes, to be divided between the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
FAIRFIELD] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

door! CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
qu 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, it is not unusual for execu- 
tive officers to be criticized. Wholesale criticism, however, the 
assailing of a man and accusations of being crooked, ought to 
have behind them some evidence of a character that would 
address itself to the membership of the House. I have no doubt 
but that this committee or commission on conciliation has done 
much good. There have been mistakes, perhaps, in the per- 
sonnel of its appointments, But it is a rare thing in executive 
departments when some mistakes are not made in regard to 
personnel. i 

However, my attention was attracted to the criticism upon 
Mr. Feick, of Garrett, Ind. I know Mr. Feick very well. He 
is a hard hitter against Republicans in that district, and there- 
fore I hold no special brief in his interest. But it does seem 
to me that when the name of a man is used on the floor of this 
House and his activities are thus directly brought into question 
there should be some supporting evidence for the criticism 
against him. Knowing Mr. Feick as well as I do, and not being 
by any means anxious that he should be particularly defended 
by me, I have wondered if, after all, a little statement like 
that going out through the Recorp might not do a man a great 
injury when really the facts in the case did not warrant the 
statement. I understand that the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Goop] said that he had heard of the incident he mentioned, 
or did it appear in the record of some hearing? Will the 
chairman state? 

Mr. GOOD. The matter was brought to my attention by a 
man who claimed to be a manufacturer of that locality, claim- 
ing to know the facts; and when the hearings were had a year 
ago I asked Mr. Samuel J. Gompers, the chief clerk, what the 
facts were, and he said he did not know. The understanding 
was that there would be a note put in the record of the hearing, 
but there was no defense made or explanation made to the 
charge. You will find it in the hearings on the legislative bill 
last year. If the statement was not true, it was never corrected 
by the Department of Labor or anybody else. It was made 
right to the Department of Labor by this man who called it to 
my attention, and he claims to have been injured by it. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I know the man has been very active in 
labor circles and has been sent here and there in conciliation 
work. I do not know how effective he has been, but he has 
been retained, as I understand, upon the commission for that 
purpose. 

What I really intended to say is that perhaps what brings 
this Congress and every Congress into disrepute throughout the 
country is the wild accusations that are made again and again 
against men without any basic evidence to sustain them. My 
own judgment is that this country is big enough and our legis- 
lative duties are onerous enough to make it desirable that no 
reflection should be cast from the floor of this House upon any 
man unless one felt impelled thereto by the necessity of pro- 
tecting the public. [Applause.] When that becomes a habit 
here you will find the Congress will enjoy a higher regard in 
the minds of the people of this country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, like the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Goop], I thought the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Braxton] made a strong point by the recital he made in sup- 
port of his motion to strike out this paragraph. One inadvertent 
statement by him, however, weakens his case very materially, 
in my opinion. 

Many years ago there came to this country a poor boy from 
a foreign land. Being poor, he sought honest labor as a means 
of livelihood. Upon his earnings he supported a family. A 
coal miner, working most of his time out of human sight, or 
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at least out of the sight of most people, yet by his demeanor, by 
his upright character, by his integrity, and his native honesty 
he won the confidence and esteem of the people of a great con- 
gressional district in the State of Pennsylvania, Those people 
several times elected him to membership in this great legis- 
lative assembly. Here he so demeaned himself and proved 
himself possessed of such great and striking ability that he 
was appointed to one of the most important committees of the 
House, There he associated with gentlemen of distinction and 
won their favor and their applause. From this House he was 
chosen by the President of the United States, by reason of his 
ability and his integrity of character, to fill the exalted position 
of Secretary of Labor. 

I say such a man, with such a history, is never a crooked man, 
and I dissent with all the emphasis I can employ from that 
part of the gentleman’s argument. [Applause.] I say in cor- 
roboration and support of what has been said by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Famrrecp] that every man who knows Secretary 
Wilson knows that he is an honest man, a worthy man, and a 
capable public official. [Applause.] That he has made mistakes 
I am not here to deny, but in the estimate of some people I have 
made mistakes; the gentleman from South Carolina may have 
made mistakes; even the distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
may have made mistakes; but I do not think either of them has 
made any mistakes; and some people think the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas sometimes makes mistakes. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes to reply to the gentleman. I have 
been criticized here very severely. 

Mr. GOOD. The time has been fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one minute of the time fixed re- 
maining. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to be allowed to 
proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Let the gentleman take time on the next para- 
graph. I shall not object to his taking time on the next para- 
graph. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from New York objects. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For Labor Administration: To enable the Secretary of Labor to 
carry on the work of mediation and conciliation in labor disputes, 
including the same ob; specified under this head in the sundry 
civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, $39,912. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Gentlemen, I did not make an idle statement in regard 
to the Secretary of Labor. I had plenty of foundation for it. 
The record shows beyond any question of doubt that he has 
spent several thousand dollars of the people’s money of this 
Government unauthorized in behalf of an anarchist, the bomb- 
throwing anarchist Mooney, in California. The record shows 
that he has sent his employees unauthorized out to California 
at the expense of the Government and had them install dieto- 
graph machines in the district attorney’s office to help anarch- 
ists escape the proper punishment of the law. ‘The record 
shows that he has filled his department down here with repre- 
sentatives of various labor unions over the land on big sala- 
ries, paid by the Government, with big expense accounts for 
traveling, not for the Government but in the interest of various 
unions. The record shows that in the 6,000 strikes that oc- 
curred throughout the war, from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918, he has sent as conciliators not men who were unpreju- 
diced but men who were highly prejudiced in favor of one 
side of the controversy alone, the side of the union, and that 
a strike has been settled only when every single contention of 
the strikers has been allowed. 

The record, not coming from me but coming from the best 
friend he ever had on earth, one of the heads of his department, 
John B. Densmore, shows that this great Secretary had to run 
away from his own State of Pennsylvania and that he went 
out to Iowa under shadow and stayed in Iowa for several years 
until the clouds could blow over before he could go back to his 
home State. I could recount record after record where he has 
placed such men in office as Frederick C. Howe as immigra- 
tion commissioner at New York, whom we Democrats finally 
had to admit had helped thousands of anarchists to escape 
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deportation, and the President had to remoye from office this 
Frederick C. Howe, who has since been placed in charge of 
the Plumb Plan League by organized labor. When his old col- 
leagues and brother members of the United Mine Workers of 
America called a strike, designated as unlawful and without 
excuse by both the President and the courts, this Secretary of 
Labor, without any authorization of law whatever, immediately 
promised said brother miners a flat increase in wages of 31 
per cent, when finally the President's commission allowed only 
14 per cent; and this member of the Cabinet, Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, almost disrupted the Cabinet of the United 
States trying to defend these miners in their unlawful under- 
takings and tried to force the Cabinet to do that which was 
not right when these miners were trying to freeze to death 
millions of helpless women and innocent little children. And 
this Secretary. of Labor Wilson waited weeks, months, and 
years, until he has lately been confronted with his confedera- 
tion, with anarchists, to hold, as he has done within the last 
few days, that to be a member of the communist organization, 
which seeks to overthrow and destroy this Government by 
physical force and violence, is cause for deportation. Oh, if I 
had time I could give plenty of reasons for asserting that the 
Secretary of Labor is crooked. Any Cabinet officer of this 
Government that fraternizes with, helps, aids, and assists an- 
archists who are trying to overthrow this Government is 
crooked. 

Why, every posted person knows that William Z. Foster is 
an anarchist, and every person posted knows that John L. Lewis 
had to sit up all night debating the question whether he would 
disregard the law and risk severe punishment from the courts 
administered by Judge Anderson before he decided that “he 
could not fight his beloved Government” and decided that he 
would obey the law. And we know that Secretary Wilson fra- 
ternizes with such men. 

I know that these anarchistic labor Jeaders do not like me, 
because in my fight for a square deal for all the people I have 
given them cause to dislike me. And I know that in this House 
whenever any of them are attacked there is always somebody 
ready to take their part and always somebody to applaud them, 
because Samuel Gompers is always ready and willing to pat 
them on the back and cause them to be reelected. 0 

My standing is not good with the Anarchist Thomas Mooney, 
who in cold blood murdered with bombs many innocent people, 
and my standing with Secretary Wilson and Samuel Gompers. 
who are friends of Thomas Mooney and who are aiding him to 
escape proper punishment, is not good. I have no standing with 
anarchists, either singly or collectively. ° : 

When I cite these facts I do not expect any standing with 
such men as Wiliam Z. Foster, who has the approval of Sec- 
retary Wilson and his associates. I do not expect approval 
from the anarchistic leaders of labor of this country, because 1 
have been fighting them here in behalf of the people. 1 do not 
expect any standing with them. I do not expect any standing 
with some of the men in this House who seem ready at all times 
to lick the foot soles of Samuel Gompers and Secretary Wilson 
whenever they are justly assailed in this House. I do not ex- 
pect any standing from that kind of cattle; but I have got a 
standing with my many brave, honest colleagues of this House 
and the honest, loyal American citizenship throughout the 
United States, whose good opinion is worth while, and if the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] could see the in- 
dorsements that I have gotten from his State and every State 
in this Union, and if the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Fatr- 
FIELD] could only read some of the letters I have received from 
his district indorsing the fight that I have been making on this 
floor, and if my good friend from Missouri [Mr. Ruckrer]— 
and he is my friend—could see the splendid letters of indorse- 
ment that I have gotten from some of the best men in Missouri 
in behalf of my stand, these three gentlemen’ would find that 
my standing outside of these labor unions and their satellites 
and their friends and the men who do their bidding is a pretty 
good standing after all in the country. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will have to decline, as I have not the 
time. I have only a few minutes. This is not a personal fight 
I am making. I am making a fight to clean up these depart- 
ments of improper people in charge of them. It Is a fight to rid 
my Government of anarchy. It is a fight in behalf of the whole 
people of this country and not in behalf of a little organized 
clique of 5,000,000 men whose anarchistie leaders are running 
this Government, You know they are running it as well as 1 
know it. You look into my cyes and you know that every time 
Samuel Gompers comes in here and tells us to do something he 
stampedes Congress. Why, Dr. Frss, the gentleman from Ohio, 
a short time ago got up here and made the best speech I ever 
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heard a man make one day, and said we ought to be men, that 
we ought to put all men on the same footing, and that we ought 
not to exempt organized unions from the law; and in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, where no record is made of how 
each Member votes, we stood by him; the Republicans stood by 
him, the Democrats stood by him, and we refused to exempt 
members of labor unions from the provisions of law. Then 
Mr. Gompers and his American Federation of Labor came in 
and gaye the membership of this House his orders, and the 
“mouthpiece of organized labor, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Noran], called for a record vote in the House, and the 
great majority of you bowed your heads, obeyed orders, com- 
plied with the dictates of the dictator, and once more exempted 
members of organized labor from the provisions of general law. 
[Applause.] How long are you going to kéep it up? How much 
longer is this Government and Congress going to be of, for, and 
by Samuel Gompers and the American Federation of Labor? 

I sympathize with and feel sorry for some of you colleagues 
of mine, for I know that you want to be reelected, and I know 
just what troubles you. Here is a sample of what you are 
afraid of: 

In the Federal Employee, the official magazine of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees, for June, 1918, the vote 
cast by each Congressman on the Borland amendment, requiring 
the 240,000 Government employees to work eight instead of only 
seven hours per day, is given, with the following comment: 


If a Congressman's votes and policies have been against the interests 
of employees this fact should be made known throughout his district, 
and if he has shown an attitude offensive toward organized labor every 
voter in his district should know it, 


And this red-flag admonition to all organized labor voters was 
sent broadcast into the districts of the various Congressmen 
who had dared to vote to require employees to work eight hours 
a day during war times. 

Again, from the September, 1918, issue of the Federal Employee 
I quote: 


THE DEFEAT OF REPRESENTATIVE BORLAND, OUR 
BRETHREN WHO WAS IN THE FRAY—A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE VALUB OF UNION SOLIDARITY AND AFFILIATION. 


[By Gilbert E. Hyatt, president of National Federation of Postal 
Employees. ] 
Those ultraconservative members of the civil 2 who have not 


AS TOLD BY ONE OF 


realized the value of organization, its inevitable and 
most beneficial aspect, that of affilia with the other great organized 
agencies under the banner of the American Federation of Labor, have 


No Federal employee is ignorant of the constant persecu 
brothers in the under the guise of estab! 
what Mr. Borland was pleased to name an eight-hour day. The e- 


minded persistence of the advocate of this measure, culminating 0 
veto by President Wilson of the ap tion bill carrying the amend- 
ment in question, is too well known tails to need repetitio 


de n, 
but the story of Borland's rebuke and defeat by organized labor simpl 
on this ground is a lesson that every member of the civil service shoul 
ponder on, for in it is contained the secret of any future defense that 
F for their cause. * * * 

n appeal was made to o labor and every 1 tive agent 
in Washington nded. President Gom; sent a sca gone fer 
to the Central Labor Union of Kansas City (Borland's home), and the 
legislative agents of the railroad brotherhoods went on record in the 

lainest langua 
r of the Bro 


0 for 
0 men was formed to do a like 
eir members, and the outcome was the overwhelming defeat 
now passed into history. * * + 
It should be fully appreciated by the civil-service sopiron that tbese 
men had not one iota of al interest in the point at e, and that 
they had no personal con with the class of workers attacked. 
Mr. Borland had done many favors of a personal nature for members 
of ä labor in his district, and of the men who worked 


r 
for his defeat expressed friend for him, but factional alignments, 
raft divisions, and personal friendships were thrown aside to fight for 


8 basic standard of their doctrine. 
I quote the concluding paragraph of the said telegram sent 

by Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 

Labor, also published in this magazine, which is as follows: 

Let the inspiring word go forth, “We stand by our friends,” and 
administer a stinging rebuke to men of any party who are either indif- 
ferent or hostile. 7 

What was Congressman Borland's crime committed for which 
his office was taken away from him as a punishment? He 

asked that Government employees in war times work 
eight instead of seven hours per day. He conscientiously be- 
lieved that when we required our soldier boys to work some- 
times 24 hours out of the 24, sometimes in trenches drenched 
and knee deep in mud, on $83 per month, who, if he momentarily 
slept from exhaustion or should demand a single dollar more 
pay, would be stood up against a wall and shot in eternal dis- 
honor, that it was not unreasonable to demand of Government 


employees, many of whom were filling the jobs vacated by these 
soldier boys, and who were working under pleasant surround- 
ings and safe environments, that in war times especially they 
ers eae ee 8 of = hours. By a roll-call vote 
0 resentatives ce went on record supportin 
ee g in his contention. = . 
ow, let me put into the Rrconp again a few matters 
tory from the RECORD: 8 


NUMBER OF WAR STRIKES CERTIFIED TO BY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


DEPARTMENT or LABOR, 
—- OF THE SECRETARY, 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON atom, Ee een 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: Your letter of January 23, 1919, addressed to Ho: 
Wilson, of Labor, is received. In’ reply thereto I wil bap 
that — . of Labor Statistics of this d ent compil 

vario wspapers 0 

all strikes tha . 


is concerning a new strike or 
an alain 
er e 
cates as far as this list shows that there were ap: tel, 
6,000 strikes between April 6, 1917, and November, 191 rage 
duration of which was approximately 17 or 18 days. * the * 
1 to furnish you more accurate informa- 


per re 
it pants a strike — — 


and tha 
8 t this approximate figure may be of some value 
Very truly, yours, 


H. L. KERWIN, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 
In his autobiography Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Labor states that since November, 1873, he has been a member of 
the Mine Workers’ Union, and has taken an active part in trade- 
union affairs ever since, and was international secretary of the 
United Mine Workers of America from 1900 to 1908. In his 
address published in the CoNcresstonat Recorn, June 24, 1919, 
page 1712, Secretary Wilson says: 
I make no hesita i In trad 
believe in trade-unionlam. 25 2 ba pen the demand for zig werber 
and shipbuilders came from Seattle our employees in the interior of the 
country said to those who were applicants for employment that “it is 
not advisable to go to Seattle unless you are either a union man or will- 
ing to join the union,” and we are held up as a trade-union department 
because we made that statement. We continued to make it. We are 
it now. We will continue to make it. It there was 
ute in existence we would not 


an or be the agency th 
which labor could be furnished to that industrial Mapetan N 


On June 27, 1919, before the Joint Committee on Labor hear- 
ings, Director Densmore testified (pp. 283-234) : 
The CHAIRMAN. In th > 
tary 1 = at connection, are you a relative of the Secre- 
r. DENSMORE. 
8 reported. am not any relative of the Secretary of Labor, as 
Senator Kenyon. How do you think that story arose, Mr, Densmore? 
Did you live where he lived, Ta Iowa? 
Mr, DENSMORE, Senator, Secretary Wilson, when I was about 5 
e 


or 

Senator KENYON. I did not ask 
Mr. DENSMORE. But I want to te 
came to my father. M 


Sena 

nin to ae yore his Kan antil t bl in Pennsylvania, when 
he went — and it is trun that he ia fre at ox boeen 5; = 

What do you suppose,that Director Densmore meant when he 
said that Secretary Wilson was “ blacklisted in Pennsylvania, 
and he could not get any kind of a job, not only in the city where 
he was but in the coal mines and elsewhere, and he had to 
leaye”? Blacklisted for what? What had he done that pre- 
vented his getting work in Pennsylvania and caused him to go to 
Iowa? I mention the above, because it may throw some light on 
late actions of the Secretary of Labor. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ASSISTING MOONEY, 


Mr. Speaker, on June 21, 1919, I stated that it was a strange 
situation when we were appropriating $1,400,000 additional to 
apprehend anarchists, while at the same time Secretary Wilson 
was reported to have spoken at Atlantic City from the same plat- 
form with Mrs. Rene Mooney, wife of the convicted anarchist, in- 
timating that he was still trying to get Mooney a new trial, and 
I cited excerpts from the following papers: 

[Daily Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., June 13, 1919.] 


a new 

The Secretary 
sho that the judge and jury before whom ney was had con- 
ducted themselves ant and that on the evidence the jury had to 
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Note the statement that he—Secretary Wilson—was devoting 
much time to the case.” = 
[Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich., June 13, 1919.] 
WILSON HINTS AT A NEW TRIAL IN MOONEY CASE—CABINET MAN TELLS 
LABOR CONVENTION EVIDENCE IS BEING INVESTIGATED, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., June 13. 
of Labor Wilson, speaking before the convention of the 


Secretar: 
American eration of Labor to-day, urged 
to support the nation-wide strike which has been pro as a protest 
against the conviction of Thomas J. Mooney. Mr, Wilson told the dele- 
ates the Government was investigating the claim that new evidence 
Fastitied a new trial, and that he himself was devoting much time to the 
case. 


organized labor to refuse 


(Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif., June 13, 1919.) 
UNITED STATES SIFTING EVIDENCE IN STEP TO SECURE NEW TRIAL, SAYS 
SECRETARY OF LABOR. 
, Atanti Crry, N. J., June 13. 8 
: ddressing the convention of the Amer 

can ter tien eee bd = +, He said the Government 
was investigating the evidence in the case in connection with the move- 
ment for a new trial for Mooney, X 

And at the same time I charged that Director Densmore had 
spent some time in California installing a dictagraph in the 
district attorney’s office in an effort to assist Mooney. 

On July 1, 1919, my colleague from Texas, Mr. Harpy, spoke 
in defense of Secretary of Labor Wilson, stating that the above 
newspaper reports were very unjust and unfounded, and he 
printed in the Recorp (pp. 2247-2250) what he said was the 
manuscript eopy of the address of Hon. William B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor, before the American Federation of Labor 
convention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 13, 1919, delivered to him 
by Secretary Wilson. I raised no objection. I am glad he 
printed it, for it clearly shows that every word in said news- 
paper articles is true, and that Secretary Wilson deserved even 
graver criticism. You will note that he began his address by the 
salutation “fellow trade-unionists.” Note also (p. 2249) that 
in advising the convention not to call a nation-wide strike to 
force Mooney's freedom, and concerning such advice, he said: 

You may accept it or leave it, as your own judgment tells you is best. 

He, a Cabinet officer of the United States, head of the De- 

ent of Labor, and high up in power and authority in the 
erican Federation of Labor, leaving the question thus open 
by telling them: 

You strike or not strike, as your own judgment tells you is best. 

Why should he leave the question open, when he admitted 
that Mooney had had a fair trial? For he said (p. 2249): 


Why did not this Cabinet officer of a Republic that stands for 
law and order then tell his audienee, in which there were at 
least some anarchists, that the State of California had lawfully 
tried, convicted, and was punishing a red-handed, cold-blooded, 
murderous anarchist, who had deliberately caused the death of 
numerous innocent men, women, and children, and the serious 
injury of scores of law-abiding people, by throwing a bomb into 
a preparedness parade, and that neither the people nor the 
Government had any right to go behind the verdict of a Cali- 
fornia jury and the judgments of the California trial and ap- 
pellate courts, nor to interfere with justice, law, and order in 
the State of California by letting unions, ignorant of the evi- 
dence, attempt to free a criminal through strikes simply because 
he was a union man? 

But instead of closing the matter with advice of unmistakable 
directness, Secretary Wilson left it open to be further fanned 
by the flames of passion and prejudice by stating: 

Every effort that the national administration was able to 
was put forth for the Tarpas of trying to secure that new 
we are not through with it yet. 
plause, long and continued. 

Note that Secretary Wilson said: “ We are still working on 
it,” and “ We are not through with it yet,” in regard to getting 
a new trial for an anarchist now serving his just punishment in 
a California penitentiary. By what authority of law is Secre- 
tary Wilson messing in this California case? Who authorized 
him to work on it or to interfere? Congress has never author- 
ized any investigation. Congress has never authorized the 
expenditure of one single dollar on the Mooney case. Secretary 
Wilson has no connection with the Department of Justice. 
Simply because Mooney was a unionite does not give the De- 
partment of Labor any more jurisdiction than the United 
States Health Department would have where the murderer 
happened to be a doctor, And it is a very significant fact that 
all of the Washington papers heralded the news that Mrs. Rene 
Mooney, wife of the convicted anarchist, having failed to get an 
nudience with the President, went immediately to the Depart- 


ut forth 
rial, and 
e are still working on it. [Ap- 


ment of Labor to see Secretary Wilson, intimating that she was 
always sure of an audience there. 


THe MOONEY CASE. 


A REPORT ADDRESSED TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR BY J. B. DENSMORE, 
7 DIRECTOR GENERAL OF EMPLOYMENT. d 


2 N ALIF, . 
Hon. W. B. WII on San Francisco, CALIF., November 1, 1918. 


iJ 
Secretary of Labor, Nashington, D. O. 

Sim: Pursuant to instructions received from time to time during the 
Past six months, I haye the honor to report that I have conducted a 
secret and alto; er informal in into the Mooney case, and beg 
leave to submit herewith the results my investigation. Before enter- 
ing into a recital of the various ae pursued in ing out the oper- 
ation, it might be well to call attention to a number of peculiar features 
which have characterized this case from the beginning, in order that 
there may be no misconception, either as to the issues involved or as to 
the necessity which arose for the says ype on the part of the investi- 
gators, of somewhat unusual methods of obtaining information, 

On the surface and in its narrowest aspect the Mooney case may be 
defined as the case of the people of the State of Californin against 
Thomas J. Mooney and certa other defendants, four in number, 
charged with perpetrating a bomb outrage in the city of San Francisco 
during the Preparedness y parade, on July 22, 1916, thereby causin. 
the deaths of 9 or 10 persons and the 8 of numerous others. 
the five defendants, four haye been tried. wo of these, Mooney and 
Warren K. laki arero found guilty, ype | now — under sen- 
tence of death an illings serving a life term in the penitentiary; the 
other two, Mrs. Thomas J. Mooney and Israel Weinberg, were acquitted. 
The case against the fifth defendant, Edward D. Nolan, has virtually 
been dropped for lack of evidence. All five of these persons have been 
mere or less prominently identified with the unionJabor movement in 
San Francisco, 

It was charged by the prosecution that these five defendants were ani- 
mated by anarchi motives and that the bomb explosion which they 
were alleged to have planned and consummated was the climax of a 
carefully laid plot to strike a blow at existing social and political insti- 
tutions and intimidate all those who were in any way concerned with 
placing the country in a state of military ness. 

In my investigation of the Mooney case I have kept these facts well 
in m and proceeded on the theory that an unwarranted attack upon 
labor leaders, with a premeditated and deliberate intention to injure 
and discredit union labor generally * + +, 

The alternative plan was to proceed secretly, with but two or three 
men, and make no move that would attract attention. 

It was therefore decided to work oneng: 

I had at this time two trusted assistants in San Francisco, and to 
these I confided my pan of operations, leaving, however, the execution 
of the details very largely to their own judgment. * * * Jt was 
absolutely necessary to the success of the operation to install a dicta- 

hone in the office of the district attorney, Mr. Charles M. Fickert. 

1 one, owing to the fact that Fickert 
keeps himself barricade hind double-loeked doors on the fourth floor of 
5 7 Justice, in a private office to which only one other man 
as the keys. 

The full details as to how this dictaphone was finally installed will 

bably never be divulged, as no pos g purpose could served oy a 
recital of the facts, interesting as they are. Some idea of the difi- 
culties involved will be gained when it is stated that more than two 
months of careful and clever work were required before the installation 
was complete and the machine in actual operation, 

Fickert's office in the Hall of Justice is a very large room in the 
southwest corner of the building, on the topmost floor. (See diagram, 
Exhibit A.) It is by two arched windows, one overlooking 
Portsmouth Square to the west, the other fronting Merchant Street on 
the south. The district attorney's desk is in the extreme southwest 
corner of the room, between the two windows. Besides the desk, the 
room contains a large oblong table; otherwise there is little furniture. 
On floor and table, in picturesque disarray, are countless exhibits alleged 
to relate to the activities of the I. W. W.’s, the Mooney defendants, and 
other uted agitators and dynamiters. 

For dictaphone purposes the location was by no means an ideal one, 
Rumbling teams and street cores Sun automobiles, the shouts of 
Chinese children playing around Robert Louis Stevenson fountain in 
the park 9 ite—these and other sounds from Kearney Street ascended 
and mingled with the voices of those conversing within the room. The 
room itself was about 25 by 30 feet, and when conversations were held 
in a low voice at some distance from the transmitter the results at- 
tained were not always satisfactory. 

Considerable e. ent was thus required to adjust the delicate 
microphone to the peculiar and somewhat bafiling conditions. After 
trying out various combinations of batteries, resistance coils, amplifying 
valves, and receivers, and making several novel improvements never 
before attempted in similar lines of work, a final satisfactory adjust- 
ment was at last achieved. 

I know of no better way to present the mass of valuable information 

secured through the use of this machine than to incorporate the full 
transcript in the body of this report. It is lengthy, but at the same 
time it is Illuminating; and any digest, paraphrase, or abridgment would 
perhen’ fail to convey either the true atmosphere of the district at- 
orney’s oflice or the full eo of the record itself. In view of 
the importance of the case, it is not believed that further apologies are 
necessary for this introduction of what in other circumstanees might 
justly be considered an unconscionably long and detailed account of 
miscellaneous and not always interesting conversations. 

In order to complete these prefatory remarks, it might be well to add 
that the conversations in the following transcript were all overheard by 
two or more persons, usually by three, though sometimes by more than 
three, For the sake of clearness it has been thought best to insert brief 
notes of 9 wherever n ; these are invariably given in 
brackets. herever the conversation was obscure or inaudible, the 
fact is noted. In the telephone conversations, both voices could usually 
be heard, Sometimes, however, the microphone failed to transmit the 
voice at the far end of the line. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I submit the above as a 
few of the reasons why I have called the Secretary of Labor 
crooked. The above is indisputable evidence of the fact that 
the Secretary of Labor, wholly unauthorized by law, has been 
spending the people’s money assisting an anarchist convicted of 
foul murder to escape the penalty of the law. He has even 
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gone to the extreme of having one of his highly paid employees 
to take with him a bunch of thugs to California and install a 
dictagraph machine in the district attorney’s office there to help 
criminals to escape. As I said before, any man who will help 
anarchists in the United States is crooked, especially if he is 
a Cabinet officer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Enforcement of laws against alien anarchists: For the enforcement 
of the act entitled “An act to exclude and expel from the United States 
aliens who are members of the anarchistic and similar classes,” ap- 
proved October 16, 1918, and acts amendatory thereof, including sala- 
ries and expenses of officers, clerks, and employees in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, per diem in lieu of subsistence, supplies, 
rentals, deportation expenses, and all other expenses incident to the 
enforcement of said laws, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of Labor, $750,000. 

Mr. RAKER. I offer the following amendment. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 33, line 9, strike out 
“$750,000 ” and insert “ $1,000,000.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, the testimony in this matter ap- 
pears on pages 692 to 699 of the printed hearings before the 
committee. It will be seen that the officer in charge of this 
work asked Congress to give $1,000,000 for this purpose. I 
think anyone who has read the hearings and gone into the mat- 
ter will appreciate fully the reasons for the appropriation. One 
of the extra costs borne by the Government now is because of 
the want of efficient assistance both in making the original 
arrest, the transportation to the place of hearing, the detention 
and final deportation abroad of these anarchists. The mode and 
method of the hearing is specified in the record. Anyone who 
examines the record of the 249 anarchists who were deported 
on the Buford on the 21st day of December, 1919, will find that 
the men were not only confessed anarchists but were proven 
anarchists by the record, and that the majority of them not only 
believed in the destruction of this Government but they be- 
lieved in the assassination of public officials, and they believed 
in the unlawful destruction of life and property. The written 
record is there in each instance. Myself and others read part 
of those records. : 

There is no need of camouflaging the fact that the evidence is 
not clear and conclusive against many others who have been 
apprehended by the Government. 

The money will not be expended unless it is actually used, 
but the Government is expending a large amount of money by 
holding these men at Ellis Island and elsewhere because of want 
of funds and want of means of transportation, and it ought not 
to be delayed for a moment. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. There is a good deal of talk about these men prom- 
ising to come back here. Are our laws such that they are not 
to be embarrassed by that? 

Mr. RAKER. If the law is enforced, by proper picture and 
record and finger prints and examination on return, they can not 
come back under our law. But the criminal may disguise him- 
self in many ways and he might and possibly could get back. 
The evidence taken before the committee shows that there is but 
little obstruction to men coming in on the Canadian border be- 
cause of the want of guards and the want of machinery. From 
the testimony presented to the committee in the last two weeks 
by capable men, men from the southern border of the Mexican 
line, the same state of facts exists. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wars EH). 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no obstruction in a way to keep men 
from coming over the Mexican border, and we need more patrols 
on both borders. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How many are there at Ellis Island awaiting 
deportation? 

Mr. RAKER. I am not able to give the gentleman the number 
at this date. 

Mr. FESS. I understood from the Department of Justice that 
there probably would be 6,000 people subject to such punishment 
already determined. 

Mr. RAKER. They have already investigated and have before 
them the record that will bring it up to between 5,000 and 6,000, 
I want to say to the committee that they will not spend a dollar 


The time of the gentleman 


unless it is absolutely necessary. Let us not hamper the depart- 
ment when they are working faithfully—the Department of Jus- 
tice and Bureau of Naturalization are properly handling this 
subject in all of its phases, to the end that the men may be prop- 
erly disposed of after full hearing on their cases. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. BOX. What is there to prevent the deported anarchists 
from disguising themselves and returning as seamen, and then 
deserting and gaining the interior? 

Mr. RAKER. Nothing. I answered that to a question by the 
gentleman from Ohio, Dr. Fess. I say it is a misfortune; but 
it is true. They can disguise themselves and come back, as the 
gentleman suggests. There should be a more stringent exam- 
ination and inspection. It is difficult to prevent them from 
coming in now because they have not the force of inspectors. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. VAILE. Does the gentleman recall the testimony taken 
before the committee to the effect that it is easy to come across 
the Mexican border, and that Emma Goldman and Berkman 
were urged to go into Mexico and carry on their propaganda? 

Mr. RAKER. That is a fact; they can come and do come 
across the Mexican border by thousands. One man said he had 
in his employ 150 men, and only 1 of them had come across 
the border legally and had a certificate. So you see that we 
have a disadvantage surrounding us all the time, and we ought 
to provide sufficient funds so they may be prevented to the fur- 
ther end that where the public officers in this country have fol- 
lowed the law and made the arrests, trials have been had, evi- 
dence conclusive that if these men are anarchists and bomb 
throwers, they can be deported. The evidence in many cases 
shows actually that the men have tried to destroy property and 
lives, and we should provide a sufficient fund whereby they can 
be deported, and whereby those who can not be deported shall 
be promptly and speedily prosecuted. That this service finding 
this evidence shall turn it over to the Attorney General's office, 
and vice versa from the Attorney General's office to the Labor 
Bureau and the Bureau of Immigration, to the end that the men 
may be deported if found here in violation of the law. I say 
it is penny-wise and pound-foolish to talk about economy in a 
thing that is absolutely necessary. It is a question actually be- 
fore you. It is a live question; there is no theory about it. 
It is right here, and the evidence has been clear and conclusive 
upon these subjects, and I ask of the committee now, in passing 
upon this matter, that they give the department sufficient funds 
to employ help, so that the law may be enforced. These men are 
already arrested in the usual way, and a hearing must be had 
by the immigration inspectors. That case is transferred and 
sent to the Bureau of Immigration. Then it goes to the law 
department and is examined 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise to op- 
pose the amendment. I desire to say that the three items under 
the title in this bill “ Immigration Service” represent in full 
the amount which the Director Gencral of Immigration can use 
at present. These items come up as deficiencies. It is not 
possible in this deficiency bill to undertake to set up an addi- 
tional border patrol service nor to enact laws, no matter how 
badly needed. These are the sums necessary to cover deficien- 
cies and to go on with the deportation work to the end of 
the fiscal year. These are the sums asked for during the hear- 
ings before the committee. . 

Mr. RAKER. They asked for a million on the first sum and 
$150,000 where the committee gave them $100,000. So the com- 
mittee in both instances reduced the amounts, one $250,000 and 
the other $50,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The service can do with the 
money offered. It is satisfactory to them. We ought not to 
make unnecessary appropriations for work that can only be 
guessed at when further deficiency appropriations can be made 
later if needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Deportation of aliens under the laws regulating immigration: For the 
expenses of deporting to the countries whence they came, as specified in 
the — eal ey act of February 5, 1917, of alien public charges and 
others ordered deported under the laws regulating immigration since July 
81, 1914, including conveyance to the frontier or seaboard for deporta- 
tion, transportation charges when payable by the United States under 
the terms of existing law, including maintenance expenses, expenses of 
attendance and per diem in lieu of subsistence, and all incidental ex- 


penses in connection therewith, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of Labor, $100,000. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, line 21, after the word “labor” strike out the figures 
“ $100,000" and insert“ $150,000.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Commissioner of Immigration, Mr. Caminetti, appeared be- 
fore the committee and urged that $150,000 be authorized for 
this service. That will be found on page 699 of the hearings. 
This service ought to be given the full amount to the end that 
the law may be carried out, and I hope that the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: x 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


For per diem in lieu of subsistence, agents, and employees, and 
for their transportation; experts and temporary assistance for field 
service outside of the District of Columbia, to be paid at the rate of not 
exceeding $8 per day; traveling expenses of officers and employees, pur- 
chase of reports and materials for reports and bulletins of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and for subvention to “ International Association 
for Labor lation,” and necessary expenses connected with repre- 
sentation of the United States Government therein, $12,250. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is not a deficiency; it is new legislation and is not 
authorized by law. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
authorized by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘They are not authorized to have a per diem 
and traveling expense of $8 a day, and all such new provisions 
as that doubling such allowances. There is no law for that. 

Mr. GOOD. They come under the general provision of law. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only law we have ever had authorizing 
per diem was as riders on appropriation bills, and then it fixes 
it at 84 a day. This is a change of law. It is certainly new 
legislation and it is not a deficiency. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the act of Mareh 4, 1913, provides 
that the Bureau of Labor shall hereafter be known as the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and that the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor shall hereafter be known as the Commissioner of Labor 
‘Statistics, and that all of the powers and duties theretofore 
possessed by the Commissioner of Labor shall be retained and 
exercised by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 

Section 948, preseribing the duties of the commissioner, pro- 
vides that it shall be the duty of the commissioner also to ascer- 
tain and report the effect of the customs laws, and so forth, and 
that he shall also establish a system of reports by which, at in- 
tervals of not more than two years, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman cite the Chair to any 
authority for paying a per diem in lieu of subsistence? 

Mr. GOOD. There is no per diem in lieu of subsistence pro- 
yided for in the bill. That is simply a limitation—that they shalt 
not pay more than $8 a day for wages. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will read lines 23 and 
24. on page 33, he will see that it provides for per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, 

Mr. BLANTON. At $4 per day, and this is certainly a change 
of law, as it provides $8 per day. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the sundry civil appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1915 provides: 

That the heads of executive departments and other Government estab- 
lishments shall authorize and prescribe per diem rates of allowance not 
exceeding $4 in lieu of subsistence to persons en in field work or 
traveling on business outside of the District of Columbia and away from 
their designated posts of duty, when not otherwise fixed by law. For 
the fiseal year 1916 and annually thereafter estimates of appropriations 
from which per diem allowances are to be paid shall specifically state 
the rates of such allowances 

The section just read is permanent law, and has been so con- 
strued by the Auditor and Comptroller of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks, in view of the language 
read by the gentleman from Iowa, that a per diem in lieu of 
subsistence is authorized by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. But where a certain amount of money is 
appropriated under a law of that kind, is it a deficiency to come 
in in an item like this and ask for a new amount, when there 
is no deficit whatever? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would say that this item is 
for the rest of the current fiscal year, and therefore is a defi- 
ciency. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I quote a very eminent authority, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], who, in a point 
of order which he made the other day that the matter in ques- 
tion was not a deficiency, asserted that it devolves on the chair- 
man in charge of the bill to show that it is a deficiency where 
a point of order is made that it is net a deficiency, and the 
ehairman has not shown that. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 


For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of Labor, of examiners, 
interpreters, clerks, and stenographers, for the purpose of carrying on 
the work of the Bureau of Naturalization, provided for . the act a 
proved June 29. as amended by the act approved March 4, 1913 
(Stat. L., vol. 37, p. 736), and May 9, 1918 (Stat. L., vol. 40, pp. 542-548, 


inclusive), includln r for personal services in the 
District of Colum from February 1, 1919, for their actual neces- 


„ . 
their offici: 


8 us the Secretary of Labor may i : Pro- 
ed, That no part of this sum shall be expended for or in connection 
with the training or education of aliens for citizenship until the arrear- 


age of work connected with the granting of citizenship to aliens shall 


have been disposed of. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not a deficiency, that it is not authorized by law, and 
that it is new legislation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the object for which this appro- 
priation is sought is authorized by law. There is an estimate 
from the Secretary for a deficiency. Part of this appropriation 
is to carry into effect the provisions of law where the officers of 
the courts must do the actual work of naturalization. The act 
of June 29, 1906, gives to the United States circuit and district 
courts now existing, or which may hereafter be established by 
the Congress, and so forth, the naturalization jurisdiction of 
the courts therein specified, and shall extend only to alien resi- 
dents within the respective judicial district. 

Then the provisions of the act establishing the bureau (See- 
tion 961 of the Revised Statutes) provide that the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization shall be divided into two 
bureaus, to be known hereafter as the Bureau of Immigration 
and the Bureau of Naturalization, and the title Chief of the 
Division of Naturalizatiod and assistant chief” shall be Com- 
missioner of Naturalization and Deputy Commissioner of Nat- 
uralization, and that in the absence of the Commissioner of Nat- 
ee the deputy commissioner shall be the administrative 

r. 

Section 953 provides 

That the desi: f m fon, 

Commerce, oy agp e . ie 
Naturalization, which said bureau, under the direction and control 
of the Secretary of Commerce ond Labor, in addition to the duties 
that are now provided by law, shall have charge of all matters con- 
cerning the naturalization of aliens, It shall be the duty of said 
bureau to provide for the use of the bureaus ef immigration stationed 
throughout the United States books of record wherein the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration shall cause a register to be made 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa if the citation of the various statutes contained in 
this paragraph are the authorities for the things it proposes 

Mr. GOOD. They are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like also to ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to discuss the language of the proviso as 
to whether or not that is not new legislation. 

Mr. GOOD. That is simply a limitation on the amount that 
can be expended. The limitation simply provides “ that no part 
of this sum shall be expended for or in connection with the 
training or education of aliens for citizenship until the arrear- 
age of work connected with the granting of citizenship to 
aliens shall have been disposed of.” At the present time a 
great deal of this appropriation is being expended for what is 
known as “Americanization,” and the committee was of the 
opinion that a part of the deficiency that now exists was 
created because of the expenditure along this line, and therefore 
we placed the provision that so far as this appropriation is 
concerned no part of it should be expended until this work 
of naturalization is brought up to date. = 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think it is so plain that 
with the average judgment of the presiding officer he ought 
not to hesitate to determine a question of this kind properly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes that the authority 
cited is sufficient to warrant the language used in the para- 
graph, and therefore the point of order that the legislation is 
not authorized by existing law is overruled. The gentleman 
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from Iowa states that this is an appropriation to be used during 
the bulunce of the present fiscal year to carry on activities 
already undertaken by the department, or at least that is the 
understanding of the Chair, and therefore seems to be in the 
form of a limitation on account of the fact that before this 
deficiency appropriation shall be available arrearages of work 
in connection with the bureau shall be brought up to date, and 
in the view of the Chair that is a proper limitation, and the 

Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in the paragraph we have just 
passed there is a typographical error, and I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

b oat 34. line 18, strike out 1919 and insert in lieu thereof 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 

word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee what 

are these arrearages of work connected with the granting of 

citizenship to aliens which are regarded as of so much more im- 

portance than the instruction of the alien in citizenship before 

granting final papers to them? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, the testimony before the committee was that 
in some places like New York, where there is great congestion, the 
aliens have to take two citizens of the United States with them 
to the court in order to go through the regular prescribed form, 
und he might sit there all day, because they are not able to get 
to the ear of the court or the commissioner. 

Mr. SABATH. And they are obliged to come back? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; and they are obliged to come back. Now, 
instead of spending the money for naturalization we have com- 
menced on a plan by this bureau of trying to cram these aliens 
so as to make them fit for citizenship in a day or two, a system 
that ought never to have been established at all, and they are 
spending en whole lot of money in doing that kind of work and 
not upon their work of naturalization. They are carrying on a 
kind of work that the public schools of the United States are in- 
tended to carry on. These aliens ought to go to our schools and 
there learn to read and write and become familiar with the Con- 
stitution instead of having somebody just before they go before 
the judge or the commissioner to interpret the Constitution of the 
United States and give them instructions as to how to answer 
the questious.. Now, it was the opinion of the committee that 
while there were thousands of these aliens who were entitled to 
citizenship, this money should be spent in hiring clerks to 
help naturalize them and stop the work of education done in this 
bureau until the arrearage of naturalization work was brought 
up to date. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is the effect of this provision, however, to deny 
the opportunity of full instruction to those who want to be citi- 
zens in the principles of the Constitution, or has it reference only 
to those who are really prepared to become citizens and who are 
delayed in the procedure of obtaining final citizenship? 

Mr. GOOD. Every city in the United States, every village, 
hamlet, and municipality furnishes public-school facilities. They 
can go to the public schools, and this is to stop another system 
of schools until they have performed what was the intention of 
Congress. which is to naturalize the citizens who were entitled 
to immediate naturalization, and those who have not availed 
themselves of the public schools of the States can wait until 
they have availed themselves of those privileges. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The reason I asked in this connection is I 
understood the Bureau of Naturalization was establishing now 
a condition that certificates of proficiency or the completion 
of a course for citizenship shall be presented from some public 
school or other educational institution before aliens will be 
recommended for their final papers. Would the language of this 
provision interfere with the carrying out of that provision? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Iask for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman for two additional minutes? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope it will have an effect of stopping a whole 
lot of this foolishness that has been going on and the useless 
expenditure of money, duplicating what the States and the 
cities are spending the taxpayers’ money of those places for. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am not speaking about the duplication of the 
work. I am speaking of what the States and cities are doing 
in this way, in giving aliens a course in civil government, so 
that when they come up before the courts and say that they are 
attached to the principles of the Constitution they know what 
the principles of the Constitution are. 

Mr. GOOD. This does not take a citizen out of the night school 

or sey where celse. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Does it interfere with the requirement that 
they shall have a certificate of knowledge of civil government 
before they shall be regarded as properly ready for citizenship? 

Mr. GOOD. It does not change existing law at all. It simply 
directs the officer to spend the money as was intended. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? aE 

Mr. SABATH. To strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in six minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I have had no chance or op- 
portunity to examine the evidence that has been adduced by 
the committee on this appropriation, and especially as to the 
provision in this appropriation, but I have heard the chairman 
of the committee state that a great deal of this money that has 
been formerly appropriated for the naturalization service has 
been expended for educational purposes in schools. I was 
under the impression that only a small part of the appropria- 
tion has been expended, and that only for booklets and pam- 
phlets that would tend to teach these aliens and familiarize 
them with the history of the United States and our Constitu- 
tion, Therefore I desire to ask, Is it not a fact that the money 
has been expended only for such literature as would familiarize 
snee people with the history of our country and the Constitu- 

on? À 

Mr. GOOD. No. This appropriation is not available for the 
publication of or the sending out of pamphlets and books. 
There is a separate fund out of which such expenditures are 
made. But what they do out of this is to send their examiners 
and inspectors all over the country to tell those in charge of 
the schools how to conduct their schools with regard to this 
class of persons. We propose to stop that. 

Mr. SABATH. Out of this appropriation, can the chair 
of the committee tell me how much has been expended? 

Mr. GOOD, Mr, Crist said it was all mixed up together 
and was yery hard to tell. He thought possibly 25 per cent, or 
thereabouts, was spent for such purpose. 

Mr. SABATH. I have met Mr. Crist, and lie is rendering 
splendid help in sending out publications to the public schools 
of the United States. 

Mr. GOOD. He is very enthusiastic in his work, and when a 
man becomes an enthusiast he is liable to overstep. 

Mr. SABATH. I appreciate that; but I did not know that 
any of this appropriation had been used for the purpose of pay- 
ing any teachers for schoo] rents or any such purpose. I was 
under the impression it had been used only for the purpose of 
printing these publications that should go to the hands of the 
school-teachers who are trying to prepare these applicants for 
naturalization. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FIRST INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE, 

For salaries and expenses of the First Industrial Conference called by 
the President of the United States, including printing, personal services 
in the District of Columbia, payment to Pan American Union for use of 
its building, including light, telephone service, and all other necessary 
expenses, $9,147.57. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Last Friday, I think it was, I asked the.chairman of the com- 
mittee, when the matter of the Public Health Service was under 
discussion in this bill, a question. I rather felt at the time that 
the chairman was a little brusque with me in his answer and 
intimated that as a new Member of Congress I should be en- 
tirely familiar with all the statutes of the United States and 
with all the governmental functions. I was very much inter- 
ested in the matter under discussion in the House—the Public 
Health Service—because of the fact of being a physician and 
having some views in respect to the extension of governmental 
activities generally which have cropped up during the war 
going far beyond what I think they ought to go, and I made up 
my mind to obtain, if I could, a little information on the subject. 
I will give it to the House, as well as to the chairman of the 
committee, if he is not already familiar with the facts. I asked 
the Public Health Service a specific question and I have a spe- 
cific answer from them, as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF run PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, February 2, 1920. 
The Hon, CaLeB R. LAYTON 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran MR. LAYTON: In the matter of medical officers connected 
with the Public Health Service, 1 am pleased to furn’sh the information 
that there are about 2,300 physicicnx in the servia- appointed for duty 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


1920. 


and they are all medical graduates and properly licensed to practice. 


The aggregate annual pay of these physicians is approximately $4,601,- 
000. This is exclusive of nurses, attendants, etc. 
Respectfully, 
J. C. PERRY, 
Acting Surgeon General. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I, as 
one Member of this House, object to the extension of a public 
service of this character. Here we have on the pay rolls of 
the United States a number of licensed physicians drawing 
salaries that are nearly 50 per cent of all the physicians we 
had for 4,000,000 troops in the war. When you take into 
account those who are dead and need no physicians; when you 
take into account the comparatively small number of casualties 
that we had, and those who came back here by the hundreds 
of thousands who are stronger and better than they were 
before they enlisted, I say that this number of physicians is a 
fraud upon the taxpayers of this country, unless it be the 
intention of the Congress to substitute Government physicians 
and surgeons for all those engaged in civil practice. 

As the chairman of the committee has just said, there are 
civil functions that ought not to be interfered with. I think 
he made that statement a moment ago. So in this case the 
physicians of this country ought to be allowed to take care 
of these matters in a civil way. 

I am not opposed, Mr. Chairman, to a national Public Health 
Service. The matter of the public health is one that involves 
well-defined principles of economics, as well as human happiness 
and well-being. What I am opposed to is its extension to 
abnormal and unjustifiable proportions which usurp the rights 
as well as the duties of the States, and interferes with physi- 
cians and surgeons in their civil occupation. Extended, all 
these various functions inaugurated under the stress of war 
simply means the gradual nationalization of every civil func- 
tion now performed by men and women in their individual 
capacity and acting upon their own initiative. This tendency 
is well revealed in every direction, and is known to all thought- 
ful men, but there is a strange paralysis of action in opposition 
to this tendency. There are many of these governmental activi- 
ties, too many in fact for me to mention in the presence of this 
House, who are more familiar with them than I am. In addi- 
tion to the Public Health Service and its extension to a point 
where, after the war is over, there are still employed 2,500 
physicians at a salary aggregating $4,691,000, I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the matter of national education. 
No one denies that education is the very foundation of intelli- 
gent citizenship, and essential to the preservation of our 


Government, where the people themselves rule under a demo-. 


cratic form. In this matter there is an increasing encroachment 
upon the several States of the Union. Federal control is ex- 
tending itself to such a degree that the people of the various 
States, whose duty it is to provide for education themselves, are 
gradually losing their initiative, and growing more and more 
to lean on the paternal arm of the Federal Government. Many 
of these estimable people are seeking more and more to broaden 
the scope of Federal control. Most of them are ignorant of 
the consequences. Some of them are secret disciples of nation- 
alism and internationalism, of which the foundation stone is 
socialism. I am opposed to this tendency in every form, 
except where it be a clear and indubitable national necessity. 
All of these various activities should be reserved to the States 
and their people, where it is possible, in order that they may 
become capable citizens because they have been compelled to 
grapple with and work out their own problems. Paternalism 
is inherently enervating and does not make for capable, robust 
citizenship. . 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr..BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the commit- 
tee a question. I would like to ask him whether there was 
any authority of law for the calling of this conference, and 
whether this appropriation is based upon any existing statute? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr; CHINDBLOM. I am not going to raise a point of order, 
but I want it as a matter of information. 
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Mr. GOOD. No. There is no law authorizing the President 
to constitute this conference. The conference was constituted 
by the President and the amount carried in the bill is just the 


‘exact amount of the expenditures, or the amount of the bills 


that have accumulated because of that conference. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Who reported these expenditures to the 
committee? 

Mr. GOOD. As I recall, the President turned this whole mat- 
ter over to the Department of Labor, to make the arrangements, 
and authorized them to incur the indebtedness. I think it was 
while Mr. Roosevelt was President that Congress enacted a law 
which absolutely prohibited the creation of a conference of this 
kind or a commission of this kind, and provided that no money 
should be expended for that purpose unless duly authorized by 
law. That statute is still on the statute books. But this con- 
ference was created, and this is an actual deficiency, although 
created in violation of that provision of the statute. But the 
committee felt that the proper thing to do was to bring it before 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 


For salaries and expenses of the second industrial conference called 
by the President to meet December 1, 1919, including reporting, print- 
ing and binding, rent, traveling expenses, and contingent and other 

aneous expenses, $12,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the paragraph, in view of the statement made by the chairman. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold the 
point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. ' 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, this conference is now at work. 
From the reports that come out I understand the conference is 
really doing effective work. The Hon. Samuel W. McCall, former 
governor of Massachusetts and formerly a Member of this body, 
is a member of this conference, and men of that character have 
been brought together to study some of these questions. The 
Department of Labor estimates that it would cost more than 
is carried here—as I recall, $25,000. Mr. McCall and Mr. Rosen- 
wold, another member of the conference, came to us and said 
they could get along with $12,000. As I recall, they are not 
receiving any salaries. This is just for the actual expenses. 
I believe that just at this time—and I think I voice the senti- 
ment of the entire committee—when we see the unrest through- 
out the United States, we feel if $12,000 is expended in this way 
by men who are brought together from all parts of the United 
States to study the industrial situation, it will be money well 
expended. I think if the gentleman will look over the names 
of the men whom the President has called together on this 
occasion, he will concede that we ought to congratulate the 
President in taking the step, even though no authority exists 
for the conference. At lest, the expense of stenographers and 
clerks ought to be paid, so that the conference can work in an 
efficient manner. I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
not raise the point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think it is time to stop 
spending the people’s money for these conferences. The gentle- 
man mentions the name of a former governor of Massachusetts, 
a former Member of this House. Well, he is traveling somewhat 
upon reflected glory at the present time, and while he may 
think he is doing a lot of good work, and although a lot of these 
other cranks that are collocated together under the name of 
conferences and industrial commissions and committees may all 
be obsessed with the idea of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
yet they are all costing money, and it is time to show a little 
spirit of retrenchment. [Applause.] 

Talk about unrest! Of course there is going to be unrest if 
we have conferences called to keep these problems stirred up 
and stewed up all the time. [Applause.] They are no nearer 
solution after the conference dissolves and they go back to their 
respective homes than they were before they undertook it. 

The first industrial conference came to a deadlock and was a 
failure. Each side blamed the other. I do not believe that this 
second one is going to get very much further. I submit to the 
chairman of the committee that it is time for Congress to ex- 
press its view upon this matter. Are we going to continue 
indefinitely these war powers and this war legislation and these 
war conferences? This conference was called—the first one 
probably through an interpretation of the war power, without 
any specific authority. Now, the time for these things hes 
passed, and I submit, unless we give specific authority, the law 
of 1909 which governs matters of this sort ought to be respected. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa whether this sum 
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of money has been incurred, and, if so, in what way the indebt- 
edness has been incurred? 

Mr. GOOD. I suppose a part of this has been incurred. The 
estimate made by the executive secretary and approved by the 
Secretary of Labor provides for traveling expenses for members 
of the conference, $6,000; traveling and per diem expenses of 
witnesses to the conference, $1,000; secretaries, $2,000; clerical 
and stenographie assistants, $2,000; printing, postage, and sun- 
dry expenses, $1,000. I hope the gentleman will not make a 
point of order. I realize that there ought to be legislation along 
this line, but I think the committee and Congress might be 
criticized at this time if this appropriation is not made, and 
for that reason the work should proceed. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, the gentleman should not urge that as 
the reason—because Congress might be criticized. It might be 


criticized because it did make an appropriation of $12,000 for 


this purpose. 

Mr. GOOD, It might justly be criticized. We have already 
appropriated for one of these conferences—the coal conference. 
We have already carried an item in the bill for that, and that 
has been passed. We have given an appropriation for that con- 
ference, and I submit to the gentleman that we ought at least 
to give this conference a fair trial. 


Mr. WALSH. How many of these conferences are there now | 


at large? We have had the coal conference and the industrial 
conference, and has there not been recently some international 
allied conference operating down here, occupying Government 
buildings? 

Mr, GOOD. That was a conference of labor, provided for by 
the League of Nations, and that conference was called because 
Congress passed a resolution directing the President to call it 
and providing that he should not appoint commissioners un- 
less—— 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, probably that would have been called if 
we had not directed the President to call it. We did not direct 
him to call the coal conference. 

Mr. GOOD. The coal conference was called, as the gentleman 
will remember, when Congress was in recess, and that was 
called as the result of an agreement between the coal operators 
and the coal miners. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the conference about which great 
promises haye been held out of public benefit to consumers of 
coal as the result of their operations? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I predict that the public benefit will vanish 
into thin air. Instead of the consumers of coal paying less for 
fuel as the result of that conference and its operations they 
will be paying more. There is no authority of law for this 
industrial conference, and really the expenditure that has been 
incurred ought to come out of the funds of the officer responsible 
for calling it. 

But in view of the plea of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], who is convinced because a former governor of Massa- 
chusetts happens to be a member of it, which fact is not even 
persuasive with me, that some benefit may come, I am going to 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
to call the attention of the chairman to the fact that in the pre- 
ceding paragraph we have appropriated $9,100 and more, part 
of which the provision says is to pay the Pan American Union 
for the use of this building down here during that first confer- 
ence. Now that building is maintained here in the city of 
Washington partly at the expense of the people of this Govern- 
ment. I understood that conference was called in the interests 
of the other people who are interested in the Pan American 
Building, the same as the people of the United States, and why 
we should be called upon to pay out $9,100 for the use of that 
building a few days in the interests of the people of the coun- 
tries involved, I can not see. Now we are asked to pay out 
$12,000 more. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman from Texas will yield, there is 
no rent paid for the use of that building. That language is 
submitted in the estimate, but it is for the heating and the 
expense of lighting the building during the conference. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think he ought 
draw the bills that he brings in here in such words that they 
will mean what they say, so as not to mislead us? 

Mr. GOOD. This was the estimate made by the Department 
of Labor, and they have the entire charge of the expenditure 
of these funds. We went into the matter in the hearing, and 
it was made very clear that this money was not for the use of 


the building. The very question that the gentleman has raised 


here was raised there, and it was explained that not a penny 
of ere ee for the use of the building. It was just for the heat 
and light. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I applauded every word said 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], and I 
think I was the only man in the House who did applaud him. 
I want to make my applause good, because my economy is more 
than lip economy, and I make the point of order against this 
paragraph that it is not authorized by law, is not a deficiency, 
and that it is new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
against the first paragraph on page 36. Can the gentleman 
from Iowa cite the Chair to any authorization of law? 

Mr. GOOD. There is no authority of law for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE, 

House Office il : 

Heme and for alr ee mins, eee ee 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee a question: 
What is the meaning of the words “including miscellaneous 
items, and for all necessary services,” in line 9? 

Mr. GOOD. It includes all expenditures for the maintenance 
of the House Office Building except heating the building. 
Everything necessary for the maintenance of the building ex- 
cept the heating is included. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I should like to ask the chairman, further, 
if that contemplates the expenditure of any money for the pur- 
pose of eradicating the mice, cockroaches, and other vermin 
that infest the House Office Building? [Applause.] I ask that 
question for the purpose of calling attention to what I consider 
a very deplorable condition existing there. 

Mr. GOOD. It would be paid out of this fund. The whole 
question of superintending that work is under the jurisdiction 
of the House Office Building Commission. 

Mr. BARBOUR. ‘Then I think something ought to be done to 
jack up this House Office Building Commission, or the superin- 
tendent, or whoever it is that is responsible for those condi- 
tions. I have got a collection of bugs in my office that I dare 
Say will compare with anything in the Smithsonian Institution. 


| [Laughter.] They have ruined a large supply of stationery 


which I recently received and which was charged up to my sta- 
tionery account. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will ask the gentleman whether there is 
any bug juice over there? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have had the superintendent of the office 
building spray a solution, supposed to be an insect destroyer, 
three or four times around my office, and afterwards the bugs 
seemed to be larger than they were before. 

Mr. JUUL. They got fat on it. - 

Mr. BARBOUR. They have even eaten the covers off the 
books; and I think it is time that somebody who is responsible 
for this condition sat up and took notice of what is going on 
over there. There are enough employees sitting around in 
the House Office Building warming chairs and apparently doing 
nothing but drawing their salaries, so that, it seems to me, 
they could put things in a somewhat decent and livable condi- 
tion there. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps if there was anything fit to eat furnished 
in the House Office Building restaurant the gentleman’s books 
would not be disturbed by the cockroaches. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. It has been some time since I endeavored 
to eat anything in the House Office Building restaurant. 

Another thing, while I am on my feet and if I am in order, I 
would like to call attention to the fact that while there are sev- 
eral men on duty over there wearing the uniforms and badges of 
policemen it is a common occurrence for things to be stolen out 
of the House Office Building. It seems to me that if some of 
the fellows wearing those uniforms would get out of their 
chairs occasionally and patrol the halis of the office building 
this condition might not exist. I think it is a crying shame that 
the House Office Building is in the condition in which it is. I 
make these remarks for the purpose of calling the matter to 
the attention of the House, in the hope that something will 
sometime be done to remedy the conditions existing there. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, here are $19,505.20 
appropriated for the House Office Building. If I am not misin- 
formed, part of this money goes to maintain the restaurant over 
there. I think it is a long while since the Members having their 
offices there have sampled any of the food in the House Office 
Building restaurant. < 

Mr. GOOD. Nothing in this fund goes to the restaurant. 
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Mr. JUUL. We are paying for housing, light, and heat for 
that restaurant. I take it that comes out of some fund. Now, 
some committee somewhere in this House ought to be responsible 
for a thorough clean-up. If I can find the item in this bill that 
pays for anything for that restaurant over there I want to 
move to strike it out. The poor girls and other employees who 
have to go there to eat are charged double and treble prices for 
stuff that is not fit to set before a human being. The people 
who run that restaurant have rent free, light free, and heat free, 
and they furnish wretched stuff to eat. They charge exorbitant 
prices for it, and we as Congressmen let them fool with us and 
do us. 

Then, after we have let them charge us exorbitant prices for 
poor food, insufficient food, and poor service, we go out and kick 
against the restaurants on the outside because they do the same 
thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman received a communica- 
tion from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine]? — 

Mr. JUUL. I am sorry that we have not a lot more of Kings 
to straighten this thing out. Now that I am on my feet, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to say one word more. 

Mr. GOOD. There is nothing in the bill pertaining to the 
restaurants. The gentleman must speak to the House Office 
Commission that has charge of it. There is nothing carried in 
this bill that pertains to the restaurants. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to say that over in the Senate restaurant 
an entirely different atmosphere prevails, They have different 
food, different service, and the prices are moderate. I think 
it is high time that we quit this foolishness and that somebody 
or other should look after it and give us decent service. 

Mr. GOOD. The circumstances in regard to the restaurant of 
the Senate are different from that here. The Senate restaurant 
is run under an arrangement that the Government will pay any 
deficit in operation. Here neither the restaurant on the House 
side of the Capitol nor the restaurant in the House Office Build- 
ing is any deficit taken care of by an appropriation. 

Mr. JUUL. How can there be a deficit when they do not pay 
for heat, they do not pay for light, they do not pay any rent, 
and they charge exorbitant prices and furnish poor food. 
[Laughter.] How can there be a deficit? 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman will have to take that up with 
the House Office Commission. I am not on the commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

Mr. JUUL. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the House restaurant in 
the office building is under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Public Building and Grounds. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to say that there is as much difference 
between the restaurant in the House Office Building and that 
of the Senate as between night and day. I think we are soft in 
the top story to let them treat us the way we are treated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The only way for the gentleman 
from Illinois is to take it up with the proper parties having juris- 
liction. 

Mr. JUUL. It is a case where you find the finger pointing in 
two directions. When you try to point your finger to the guilty 
party, it is always over in the next county. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Mr. Chairman, I notice that this item calls for 
the expenditure for miscellaneous items. I would like to ask, 
as a matter of information, what the deficiency is for? 

Mr. GOOD. It involves miscellaneous items, as the word 
indicates. Occasionally it is necessary to change all the locks 
on the doors—that is, to change the cylinders of the locks. 

Mr. DENISON. Why is that necessary? & 

Mr. GOOD. Because there are certain master keys made 
and somebody gets possession of them. Some Member may lose 
his key and some one may find it. When he goes out of Con- 
gress he may give the key to a clerk in his office, and after a 
while a great many keys are out and Members are having 
things taken from their rooms. Mr. Woods has informed the 
committee that it has always been necessary, after the lapse of 
two or three years, to change the cylinders, and that involves 
an expense alone of $2,993. There are many items of that 
kind. Then there are changes made in the rooms, some paint- 
ing is done, all maintenance items. It is a very large building, 
and the expense is not very large when you consider the size 
of the building that must be maintained. Here comes a com- 
plaint like the complaint made by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, that in many cases there is not enough work done, The 


Will the gentleman yield? 


complaint of the gentleman from California is that there is not 
sufficient work done in cleaning up the offices. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the gentleman will yield, my opinion 
is—and I have made some investigation—that the people in 
charge do not follow up and see that the work is done. They 
sit around in chairs, and it would do them good to get up and 
find out if the charwomen and others employed to do the work 
really do it. z 

Mr. GOOD. Those persons who sit at the elevators have 
nothing to do with cleaning up. They have their hands full if 
they run the elevators and run them properly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Who has control of the char work? 
ever it is, he is not doing his duty. 

Mr. GOOD. Neither the elevator men nor the police are 
under the control of the superintendent; but if the gentleman 
has a complaint, I suggest that he take the matter up first with 
the superintendent of the building, and then if he does not get 
a result go to the commission. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Who is the commission? 

Mr. GOOD. The Speaker of the House, the ex-Speaker [Mra 
CLARK of Missouri], and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
BACHARACH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For foldin 
kell 22 185 5 and pamphlets, at a rate not to exceed $1 per 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, after line 19, add the following: 

“For payment of Peter F. Tague, in the contested-election case of 
Tague against Fitzgerald, 1 and recommended by Committee on 
Elections No. 2, $2,000." 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For allowance to the following contestant and contestee for expenses 
incurred by them in the contested-election case audited and recom- 
mended By the Committee on Elections No. 1: 

Victor L. Berger, $2,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I want to ask the chairman whether or not he thinks it is right 
for the people of the United States to pay a disloyalist $2,000 
of their money for trying to break into Congress when he knew 
he was not qualified, when he knew he was disloyal to his flag 
in war time, when he knew that he was preaching propaganda 
to disorganize and dismember the Government? Are we going 
to pay him $2,000 additional after he has drawn a salary for 
months and months, and also drawn for his clerk hire and his 
secretary’s hire and His office expenses? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the law provides that in a con- 
tested-election case, where the election of any person who has 
a certificate is contested, there shall be paid to the contestee amd 
to the contestant a sum not to exceed $2,000 for the expenses of 
the contest. This sum has nothing to do with the recent action 
of the House in denying Mr. Berger a seat. In the election in 
the fall of 1918 Mr. Berger was a candidate from the fifth 
congressional district from the State of Wisconsin. He was 
declared elected, and he came to the House with a certificate of 
election. He presented it. His election was contested by an- 
other candidate. He had a right under the law to be heard, 
He had all of the rights that any person would have under 
similar circumstances. It is not for the Committee on Appro- 
priations to say whether or not because it believes a man is 
entitled to a seat or is not entitled to a seat the law shall be 
enforced. The Committee on Appropriations in reporting this 
item had but one duty to perform, and that was to obey the law, 
and the man or the class of men who would turn a man out of 
Congress because he was not a good, loyal citizen of the Re- 
public, and then in turning him out would themselves refuse to 
abide by the law by not given him the money which the law says 
he shall have in my opinion would be but little better than the 
man who violates the law in the first instance. The law is that 
Mr. Berger is entitled to his expenses in that contest. He was 
entitled to a hearing, and the Committee on Appropriations, 
without any division at all upon the subject, was in favor of 
following the law and in favor of the law being enforced. This 
appropriation is in obedience to the statutes of the United 
States. We have no discretion in the matter. This item was 
certified unanimously by the Committee on Elections that heard 
the case. It bears the indorsement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER], who asked that the appropria- 
tion be made. ; 


Who- 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the law and the rules of this 
House provide that whenever a man who holds, presumably, the 
qualifications of a Representative comes here upon a contested 
election and that contest is heard, he shall be paid a sum of not 
to exceed $2,000 for his expenses. The law nowhere provides 
and the rules of this House nowhere provide that one who is 
disloyal, who has no right to a seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, who conies here and who is heard only on a question. of 
his loyalty to his flag, shall be paid anything. The very moment 
that the Sixty-sixth Congress met, Victor L. Berger appeared 
here on the floor of the House and asked to be sworn in, and 
at that moment the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dar- 
LINGER] offered a resolution to the effect that that man was dis- 
loyal to his flag and his country in time of war, and that he 
had no right to claim a seat in this House, in the first instance, 

That was the question which was passed upon before the 
committee, not a contested-election case. It was the question 
of Victor L. Berger’s loyalty to his country and to his flag in 
time of war. 

Mr. JUUL.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I have not time now to yield. That 
was the question upon which evidence was heard, that was the 
question which the committee spent days and weeks in hearing 
testimony on, filling a thick book with hundreds of pages of 
evidence. It was not the question of a contested-election case. 
There is no law authorizing this payment. If it were a con- 
tested-election case, immediately upon the deciding that Victor 
L. Berger was not entitled to a seat, Mr. Carney would have 
been sworn in here as a Representative in Congress. Was Mr. 
Carney sworn in? No. Was Mr. Berger sworn in? No; be- 
cause the committee found that he was disloyal. My friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Goon], the great economist chairman of the 
great Republican Committee on Appropriations of this House, 
comes in and in effect says he wants to pacify Mr. Berger by 
handing over $2,000. 

Mr. GOOD. I have said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the meaning of the gentleman’s 
words. 

Mr. GOOD. It is not the meaning of my words, and my 
words can not be construed in any such way. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Every Member of this House has a right to 
construe the acts of individuals and the English language in 
the way in which it appears to him reasonable, and I want to 
say it appears to my mind reasonable that this is an effort to 
pacify Mr. Berger and to pacify the thousands of disloyal 
socialists of his district who tried to send him here and tried 
to force this House to take him, to gulp him down, however 
bitter and poisonous the dose was. 

Mr. GOOD, The Committee on Appropriations is composed of 
21 members. My recollection is that every member upon it 
voted against seating Mr. Berger. Not a.single member of that 
committee raised any question at any time with regard to our 
obligation in this matter, The whole expense was involved in 
determining in a lawful way, as the House I hope will always 
proceed to determine, the question of the right to a seat on the 
floor of this House. It was to determine whether or not Mr. 
Berger was entitled to sit here. 

Mr. BLANTON. And, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. And, Mr. Chairman, not a single one of those 
21 members of the Appropriations Committee has ever voted 
against giving all of these fine cedar boxes, these fine oak boxes, 
and these fine pine boxes that my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] has been drawing each year for 40 years and that have 
been allotted to me and every other Member of Congress ever 
since I have been here, notwithstanding that we have no excuse 
whatever for taking these gifts at the expense of the people, and 
we ought to stop such waste. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that it is not au- 
thorized by law ; it is not a deficiency, and it is new legislation. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not the floor, but T yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 30 
seconds. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman briefty 
on the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. In order that the Recorp may be kept straight, 
I want to say that the $2,000, as I think the House understands, 
is expenditure made in the inquiry respecting Mr. Berger’s right 
to a seat when he first was elected to the Sixty-sixth Congress: 
After Mr. Berger was thrown out he went back and was again a 
candidate, and was again denied a seat without any investiga- 
tion, because the Committee on Elections, after a thorough in- 


vestigation, had determined the question of fact to their satis- 


faction. 
made. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the hearing was not on the contest; it 
was on the matter of his loyalty and his qualifications to a seat 
in this House. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, if you please, the House is making an 
effort to get the facts, and he had his day in court. The gentle- 
man would not hang a dog until he had given him a chance. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but after giving him a chance and con- 
victing him and he deserved hanging you would hang him in 
Illinois just the same as we would in Texas. 

Mr. CANNON. We kept him out, and he is being prosecuted 


in the courts. 
And we want to pacify him by giving him 


Mr. BLANTON. 
2.000 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; the gentleman is not just in that re- 
mark, and I do not think he means it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think some gentlemen 
are under a misapprehension as to what this item is. I do not 
understand that this item is for the payment of the expenses 
of Mr. Berger or Mr. Carney before the special committee ap- 
pointed by the House to consider Mr. Berger’s case. When Mr. 
Berger received the certificate of election under the law Mr. 
Carney filed notice of a contest, as I understand—I do not pre- 
tend to know very much about the facts—and testimony was 
taken under the contest.. That contest was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Elections No. 1, I assume, because that made the 
order. The House, however, on the opening day appointed a 
special committee to consider not the contested-election case but 
the right of Mr. Berger to be sworn in. Now, the two cases are 
separate. One is the contested-election case filed under the law, 
and under that law it is provided that the Committee on Elec- 
tions which has charge of contested-election eases shall certify 
to the Committee on Appropriations payment or audit up to 
$2,000 of the expenses of the contestant and the contestee. Ap- 
parently the Committee on Elections No. 1, to which the contest 
was referred, has made the proper certificate certifying the ex- 
penses of $2,000, both to the contestant and contestee. I do not 
understand that that has anything to do with the contest or the 
investigation of the special committee of the House as to the 
prima facie right of Mr. Berger to be sworn in. Under the law 
the Committee on Appropriations has followed the certificate of 
the Committee on Elections No. 1 in reference to the expenses 
of the contest, the most of which would naturally be incurred, 
and probably were incurred, before Congress met at all, because 
the notice of contest has to be filed within, I think, 40 days of 
the time the certificate was issued. The reply notice has to be 
filed within a certain time, testimony taken, and, while I do not 
know what the facts are, I assume, from the certificate of the 
Committee on Elections, that this item is to pay for the expenses 
of taking testimony in the contested-election case and not in the 
ease before the special committee. 

Mr. GOOD. That is right. 

The . In the Chair's opinion, Twentieth Statutes 
at Large, page 400, contain all the authorization that is neces- 
Sary for such an appropriation as is carried here in the usual 
amount granted in contested-election cases, and the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For reimbursement to the official a to committees for 
amounts actually and necessarily 5 gy by them during the first 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, $700 each, $2,800. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
not to discuss any matter that is pending but to make a few 
observations on another subject. I think the contention of the 
gentleman in reference to the payment of Berger’s bill was 
correct under the law, because there was a contest. I think 
also under some conditions and circumstances there ought to 
be allowances of attorneys’ fees and expenses of the coritestant. 
I know it is the existing law, and I am not making any sug- 
gestion to change it, but I just want to make an observation 
on the subject of paying contestants in these cases attorneys’ 
fees and expenses. If I read history aright, there was a man 
from South Carolina some years ago who made a habit—and 
the gentleman from South Carolina will bear me out as to 
whether I am correct or not—of contesting the election of a 
successful opponent in every election, with the result that he 
was able to maintain himself upon the attorneys’ fees and ex- 
penses he realized by reason of the contest. Now, there ought 
to be some way in which the law can be changed to reach a 
condition of that kind. If a man has a real, genuine claim 
to a contest, I do not know that he ought to be precluded 
from presenting it, but this business of allowing every man 
disappointed by reason of the election seeking a return for the 


I have no doubt that the appropriation ought to be 
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evil that he claimed had been done to him—and this is not 
political and is applicable to either party—should not be 
enco because it amounts to making a contest, 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. I will 

Mr. ROSE. I did not happen to be in the hall at the time 
of the discussion with reference to the item appropriating 
$2,000 to Victor Berger. I have listened to what the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Bre] has to say about contested-election 
cases, but as I understand the law every time that bills for 
expenses are presented to the committee they are scrutinized 
and the committee must be satisfied before an appropriation 
would be made, and in the case of Victor Berger 

Mr. BEE. I am not the case at all. 

Mr. ROSE. But what I have said is that the rule followed in 
every election contest, if the contest has merit, the interested 
parties must be able to satisfy the Committee on Elections to 
which it was referred of the justice of the claims presented; 
and the committee has it in their power to refuse to recom- 
mend an appropriation for the amount for which either the 
contestant or contestee makes application. 

Mr. BEE. For any expenses whatever? 

Mr. ROSE. They have it in their power to refuse it. The 
Committee on Elections No. 1, of which I am a member, has 
refused in certain instances to pay one copper. I think power 
is lodged in the committee to determine the amount awarded 
the contending parties, not exceeding $2,000 to contestant. or 
contestee. 

Mr. BEE. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that is the very principle I have in mind. I have been keeping 
up for many years with these contested-election cases, and if 


the gentleman's committee has that power, of course it can be | 


stopped; but I do not want anything done that will encourage 
the contest by these disappointed candidates, and that is the 
reason why I am making this statement. 

Mr. ROSE. The case to which the gentleman refers was 
heard and considered by the committee to which I have referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
is recognized in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, it may be of interest 
to state to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE], and also to 
the gentleman from Texas on my left [Mr. Branton], that at 
one time and for a long time this expense about contested elec- 
tions was so rank that it became a public scandal. A fellow 
would start a contest and run up his bill to thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars. Finally Congress passed this law limiting it 
to $2,000, which is not very much of an encouragement to an 
ordinary man running for Congress to come here and try to get 
in. So the limiting of the amount to $2,000 did a great deal of 
good here. 

Now, the man that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE] was 
talking about, from South Carolina, was named Prioleau, who 
claimed to be one of the old Huguenots. Anyway, he nearly 
pestered the life out of me when I was Speaker. He would 
write me a letter every three or four weeks, wanting this $2,000. 
He received only two votes, and I expect, then, he repeated and 
voted for himself. [Laughter.] Anyhow, I suggested to the 
members of the Committee on Elections that that fellow ought 
to have snuffers put on him. [Laughter.] He came to see me. 
I told him he did not have any right to that $2,000, and that if 
I had my way he would not get it. So the Committee on Elec- 
tions came in here and reported he had no sort of claim to the 
money. That was five or six years ago, and nobody has heard 
anything from him since. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. He has stopped running. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman says that he has 
stopped running. 

This $2,000 limit was a very healthy performance. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And no part of the $2,000 goes to the contestant 
or contestee. They must make a certificate and affidavit that 
this money is to be paid out to other parties before the com- 
mittee will issue a certificate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. So far as Carney is concerned, his 


sort of claim is res adjudicata in this House, and has been for |. 


20 years. He did not have a shadow of a claim to a seat here, and 
Berger did not have a claim, and so the seat was left vacant. 

Mr. BEE. I want to say to the gentleman from Missouri that 
I have accomplished a double purpose: I hope the country 
will have its attention called to the rules of the House, which 
are generally misunderstood. We are indebted to the gentleman 
saber Missouri [Mr. Crank] for his statement in regard to the 
matter, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
more remarks, 

The first one is that the contested-election cases grow fewer 
and fewer as the years go by here. In the second place, they 
are tried now with some semblance of justice. Isaw them throw 
a man out here once that had 13,000 majority. Of course, that 
was preposterous. The credit for making these election cases a 
kind of lawsuit and haying some decency and justice about 
them belongs to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mann]. [Ap- 
plause.] He is the man who did it. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, I want to ask the gentleman, if, in the last 
contested-election case in Alaska, the losing party to that con- 
test, after having drawn his salary for practically two whole 
years, after having drawn his secretary’s salary for practically 
two whole years, did not in addition to that draw several thou- 
sand dollars’ mileage and also his $2,000 of expenses? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course he did. I do not know 
anything about the figures, but I will guarantee the fact to be 
that both of those gentlemen from Alaska spent more than the 
$2,000 allowed by Congress; and I will make one further post- 
Script to these remarks, namely, that if Sulzer had made the 
same kind of an argument before the Elections Committee that 
he made on the floor of the House they never would have seated 
Wickersham. He had no business in here, anyway, on that 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move te. strike out the 
last word. x 

T have had some experience in election cases. I was chairman 
of one of the election committees, and found in many of the 
cases that the amount actually and expended on each 
side far exceeded $2,000. Now, the practice has always been, at 
least within my long service in the House, that every chairman ' 
of the several Election Committees took care to see that the law 
with regard to certification of reasonableness of expenses and of 
sending the papers to the Committee on Appropriations was ob- 
served. The law requires not only that there shall be, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE], an affidavit 
‘showing the items of expenditure that have been made or in- 
curred, but also there shall be verified vouchers filed with the 
Committee on Elections. 

And I doubt whether any Elections Committee, at least within 
a long number of years past, has allowed any certificate to be 
issued or that the chairman made or issued any to be filed with 
the Appropriations Committee until verified vouchers were filed 
with the Elections Committee. There were cases in which $2,000 
was claimed by one or other of the parties to the contest, where 
it appeared that the amount claimed was excessive or else had 
not been reasonably incurred. I recall one in particular that 
came before my committee, where the expenditure was not 
necessarily incurred, and one where the contest should never 
have been begun, and in those cases I cut the amount down. in 
one case from 52,000 to $1,200 and in another down to $1,000. 
And so in some other cases reductions were made. It depends, 
after all, on the chairman of the Elections Committee as to 
what certification he will make. If, after examination of the 
papers submitted by the contestant or contestee and the ex- 
amination of the vouchers accompanying the papers, the chair- 
man finds the amount is reasonable and has been n 
incurred, he simply makes the certificate and files it with the 
Committee on Appropriations. It is, after all, with the Elec- 
tions Committee, or with the chairman of such committee, as to 
what amount shall be allowed. That is about the size of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 


For miscellaneous items and ses of and select — 
or an expen. special an commit: 


While Lam at it, I will make a few 


tees, exclusive of „unless specifically ordered th 
House of R tatives, for the following fiscal yea: se 
For 1920, $142,000. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GARNER. I do so to ascertain from the chairman of 
the committee just what this $142,000 is for. 

Mr. GOOD.. What was the question of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GARNER. I just wanted to know what the $142,000 was 
for. What necessity is there for this tremendous appropriation 


for the contingent expenses of the House that has brought about 
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this extraordinary sum as compared with anything else that we 
have ever had since I have been a Member of Congress? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I think not. I think that is not true. 

Mr. GARNER, 1 think it is, considering the length of time 
we have been in the Sixty-sixth Congress. It occurs to me that 
it is larger than anything we have ever had here before. 

Mr, GOOD. The items estimated for by the Clerk of the 
House are as follows: 

Special and select committees and committees operating under au- 
thority of resolutions, $77,207.13. 

Telegrams, from March to June, 1920, four months, $26,000. 

That is not the telegrams of the select committees, Those 
are telegrams of Members of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is not that an extraordinary sum as com- 
pared with other sessions of Congress? 

Mr. GOOD. No. The amount has decreased considerably. 
It is quite large, but it is considerably less than it has been in 
the recent past. 

Mr. GARNER. What was the $77,000 for? 

Mr. GOOD. That was for the select committees and commit- 
tees operating under authority of resolutions of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Did the chairman have any hearings on the 
question of the details of expenditures in that particular? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. The Clerk of the House came before the 

committee and gave us rather detailed information in regard 
to it. 
Mr. GARNER. - What are the principal items, if I may ask 
the chairman, so that the committee may have some slight 
information as to this tremendous expense that is being in- 
curred by the various committees? 

Mr. NGWORTH. May I suggest to my friend that these 
committees are investigating the expenditure of infinitely 
larger sums of money than any Congress heretofore has appro- 
priated for, and the expenses necessarily are larger? 

Mr. GARNER. ‘That has nothing to do with the question of 
„Whether these committees are extravagant or not. Thħe ques- 
*tion is whether these investigating committees that are investi- 
gating the expenditures of the Government are not quite as 
extravagant as the people they are investigating. The question 
is, Have they not been somewhat extravagant themselves? 

Mr. CANNON, If my friend will allow me, the expenditures 
during this war have been greater than all the expenditures, as 
I am informed, from the formation of the Government down to 
the beginning of this administration. 

Mr. MADDEN, Twice as great. 

Mr. CANNON. “Twice as great,” the gentleman says. 

Mr. GARNER. Undoubtedly; but that does not show that if 
the gentleman from Illinois was making an investigation he 
would not exercise some discretion and some restraint in 
spending the public funds in making that investigation, That is 
what I am trying to ascertain from the gentleman from Iowa 
now, as to what bounds of reason have governed the various 
special committees and expenditure committees in making these 
investigations. I am trying to get the items for which the ex- 
penditures were made. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Surely the gentleman will agree that in 
the investigation of an expenditure of funds amounting to 
something over $20,000,000,000 necessarily unusual expenses are 
incurred. 

Mr. GARNER. I merely wanted to get some detailed infor- 
mation, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, for five min- 
utes more, if necessary, in order to get it from the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman from Iowa is not too much 
disturbed by others around him, I would like to get some idea 
of the items for which the $76,000 has been used. 

Mr. GOOD. I am not disturbed. The 877,000 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will permit, I will suggest 
that the chairmen of these various investigating committees be 
invited to attend this session, No doubt they could make a 
better explanation of the expenditures of their committees than 
could the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, For 
instance, there is Mr. GranAm of Illinois. He is chairman of the 
war expenditures investigation committee and of one of its sub- 
committees. There is my friend MCKENZIE, of Illinois, who is 
chairman of another special subcommittee. There is my friend 
FREAR, who is a great economist; he is chairman of another sub- 
committee; and there is my friend, the Hon: JOSEPHUS WALSH, 
of Massachusetts, who, by the way, is named after the distin- 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 


é 


guished Secretary of the Navy from the State of North Carolina. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. No. I deny that. [Laughter.] And I do not 
need an invitation to be present. I am usually here, and I am 
willing to give the gentleman any information I have. 

Mr. KITCHIN, There is my friend, ROYAL JOHNSON, a dis- 
tinguished soldier, from South Dakota. He is at the head of one 
of the committees that sailed around the world and went to 
Europe, and perhaps to Asia, Africa, and other places; and 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I say to my friend 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not now. There is my friend, Mr. REAVIS, 
of Nebraska, who is one of the automobile investigators. If they 
were here they could explain. They knew these items were com- 
ing up this afternoon and knew that the gentleman from Texas 
was going to ask some questions about them and that he was 
very curious to know how all this money could possibly be spent; 
and he is going to be just about as curious as the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee was when the matter came up 
before him. He wanted to know 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I do not want to embarrass the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield if the gentleman will not em- 
barrass me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply wanted to suggest on behalf of 
Mr. Gramas of Illinois that he and his committee have just 
returned from an investigation of Muscle Shoals and Nitro, and 
that they are so shocked with the wanton waste and extrava- 
gance exhibited there that they are too ill to attend the sessions 
of the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN, I would prefer to have direct evidence rather 
hearsay as to that. As to the shock caused by their investigation 
of Muscle Shoals, the great extravagance of the expenditures of 
Mr. GRAHAM’s committee have greatly shocked this House. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman will be perfectly satis- 
fied with the kind of report that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Granas] makes as to Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no doubt I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I hope that the gentleman will join Mr. 
GRAHAM of Illinois and others of us in bringing to light any ex- 
travagance he may find growing out of the expenditure of public 
money. 

Mr, KITCHIN. So far as I know his reports haye been per- 
fectly satisfactoory. He has found nothing as yet. 

He has made several reports. He has been investigating 
for four or five or six months. He has been from this place to 
that place, and he has never yet been able to fix the responsi- 
bility for a single act of omission or commission upon a single 
human being. It has cost us some $30,000 or $40,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. The administration is responsible for all the 
iniquities that have happened. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand, but your committees have 
spent $70,000, and they have never been able to point their 
finger to a single individual connected with the administration 
who is responsible for any culpable act of omission or com- 
mission. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I am not the chairman of the committee, but 
if the gentleman wants any information I will be glad to 
give it to him. 

Mr. JUUL. I was going to ask the gentleman if his idea 
was that they had covered their tracks so well that we could 
not find them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know. I presume that about 19 
out of 20 of them who had anything to do with this were 
Republicans. I believe some of the smoothest Republican 
employees in the country were running the matters of contracts 
and war expenditures for the administration, and if they did 
anything wrong they were able to cover their tracks. I do not 
say they did anything wrong, especially since the final reports 
of these committees are not in. [I retain the privilege of 
thinking. 

Mr. JUUL. If there are any Republicans who did anything 
wrong, I hope they will be caught and punished. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not by these Republican committees, 

Mr. GOOD. I will try to answer the question that has been 
asked. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should like to have five minutes more. I 
am speaking in the time of the chairman. It is very kind of 
him. Of course, if I could get the time here I could go into 
that phase of the investigations more completely and definitely 
for the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will make no request for 
time. We must get along with the bill. I am anxious to make 
a statement about the matter under consideration, 
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Mr. KITCHIN. 
be glad to do so. 

Mr. CANNON. 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois: 

Mr. CANNON. Inasmuch as the gentleman is attacking these 
investigating committees and subcommittees, and I presume 
they are pursuing their investigations under oath, I will ask 
the gentleman if he has been sworn, or is he: making a state- 
ment here to discredit the committees of the House, or is he 
just making a speech? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Uncle Jon, you always misunderstand 
me. [Laughter.] I am attacking no one, no committees. I 
am discrediting no one, no committees. I am not really object- 
ing to anything, and I am not going to object to anything. I 
am going to vote for everything the chairman of this committee 


If I can give you some information, I will 
[Laughter.] 
Will the gentleman from North Carolina 


asks me to vote for, I think, and the steering committee, too, I. 


reckon. [Laughter.] I just want some information. I know 
it can be explained. For instance, on page 1014 of the hear- 
ings on this bill is a statement of expenses of the: subcommittee 
on aviation. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] is 
- chairman of that subeommittee. He is not here. He is an 
economist, and I know if he were here he could explain it 
thoroughly to my satisfaction. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why does not the gentleman wait until Mr. 
FREAR- is here? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He is not here, and this item was not 
brought up until this afternoon. I know the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] could explain it. On page 1014 is an 
item, G. G. Gabrielson, 14 days and 5 hours, at $25 a day, 
$365.63 > expenses, $490.89.” I can not understand, you know, 
why his expenses. were about $100 more than his salary, unless 
he. was hired on the expense basis instead of on the salary basis, 
so that the expenses would be the principal thing and the sal- 
ary the incident—why his salary should be $25 a day and his 
expenses $85 a day: I know that Mr. Frear could explain that. 

Here is another little item. My friend the gentleman from 
Illinois. [Mr. MCKENZIE] is present, and there is absolutely no 
doubt that he can explain this. On page 1015 I find O. W. 
Illig, 25 days, at $15 a day, $375; expenses, $187.” x 

Another one: “ W. J. Sperl, 25 days, at $15 a day, $375; ex- 
penses, $185.61.” 

Here is another one for my friend Frear’s subcommittee: 
Arr 18 days 3 hours, at $25. a. day, $459.38; expenses, 

67.” 

Here is another one under my friend GraHax’s subcommit- 
tee: “Services, 4 days, $200; expenses, $193.” In some of 
these cases I would rather be employed on the expense basis 
than on a salary basis. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Perhaps the expenses were incurred in 
the moonshine district of the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In Ohio? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; in the gentleman's State. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not in my State. 

Another thing, and T want to ask my friend the Hon. JOSEPHUS 
Warst about that. I have heard some rumors, and the gen- 
tleman can correct them. I do not understand why, with four 
men on the committee, when. my friend Watsh went out om the 
Pacifie coast, maybe with one or two clerks and a janitor or a 
porter—I guess the railroad paid the porter and the janitor—I 
do not understand why his railroad expenses should be $4,061, 
when the railroad expenses of my friend Mr. FREAR, who car- 
ried more parties. to the Pacific coast and went into a larger 
examination, should have had railroad expenses of only $1,401. 
I was wondering how the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] rode and how the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Frear] rode. Evidently one of them rode on a freight train 
and the other one rode on a special observation car. I[Laughter. ] 
Why such a difference in Members of Congress? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: has expired. 
The Clerk will read. pe 

Mr. KITCHIN. I hope the Clerk will not read until we get 
some additional information. 

Mr. GOOD. Task for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman: from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. As I recall, when: the resolution was up provid- 
ing for the appointment of this select committee-to investigate 
the War Department, the statement was made that the total 
expense would likely involve about $250,000. My recollection is 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] asked why: they 
did not ask for the full amount to be appropriated at that time, 
and expressed his willingness to vote for it. Now, I have for- 
gotten just the amount of the total appropriations for the pur- 


pose, but it does not approach the amount estimated at that 
time, as I remember. 

The gentleman asked what this fund is to be used for. I will, 
say that $35,000 of the $77,000 is estimated for the investigation 
of the Ordnance and Quartermaster Departments and camps 
aviation, $4,000; foreign expenditures, $13,000. Those are the 
large items. The gentleman complains because these items are) 
large: In going over the matter in the committee I attempted 
develop, as much as I could, that we ought to be careful in the 
House and not spend money uselessly. I had in mind the waste, 
the extravagance, of the prior House in this regard. I did not 
want in this Congress that we should follow in the footsteps of 
the previous Congress and waste the people's money as you om 
the other side wasted it. 

For instance, formerly under the expenditures by select com- 
mittees you paid out $37,000 for investigation of the antitrust: 
act. You paid out $49,906 for investigation of the Sugar and' 
Steel Trusts. You paid out for investigation by a Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the so-called money trust, every penny. 
of which was thrown away, $61,217. You paid out in the inves- 
tigation of the affairs of the District of Columbia $51,191.03.) 
You paid out for the investigation of the F. P. Lawson leak 
$22,883.76. You paid out for the Ballinger-Pinchot investiga- 
tion $25,000. 

Do you say that you did not pay any big fees? I think no 
one will make that claim in view of the evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. You paid an expert accountant, J. 
McRea, $50 a day. You paid in the Lawson investigation to 
Mr. Sherman L. Whipple, counsel, $15,000 and expenses of $1,270. | 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Can the gentleman tell how much they 
paid Samuel Untermyer? 

Mr. GOOD. I have forgotten; it is here somewhere; and I 
will get to it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It was a good, substantial amount. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes; he got a substantial amount. Tou paid 
W. H. Spaulding, accountant, $13,275. You paid H. P. Willis! 
$1,500 as an expert on rural credits. You paid Dr. Charles W. 
Richardson for professional services and expenses for four and. 
a half days, at $500 a day, $2,487. You paid Samuel Unter- 
myer for professional services, from April 12 to February, 1913, 


„000. 

Well, it seems to me that you set a pretty high mark. It: 
seems to me that as far as we know now these expenditures, 
involving more than $20,000,000,000 of Government contracts, 
have not approached anything like the extrayagance of the prey 
vious investigations that never amounted to anything and which 
cost the Government hundreds of thousands of dollars. I hope 
that in its investigations the special committees of the House’ 
may keep in mind at all times the desire of Congress, so fre- 
quently expressed, that the executive departments shall maintain 
economy, shall be economical, and if we expect that of the vari- 
ous executive departments we ourselves must be economical. 
But I submit that in all the investigations the amount expended 
to date is not in excess of the amount that was anticipated that: 
would be required to be expended at the time the resolution was, 
passed and the amount which gentlemen on that side urged: Con- 
gress to then appropriate for investigation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in view of the question asked 
by the gentleman from North Carolina and for the purpose of 
the Rxcond, because I know that he had the information before 
he asked the question, I desire to say that the Select Committee’ 
to Investigate the United States Shipping Board traveled to 
the Pacific coast and along the Pacific coast in a special car, 
perhaps something unheard of for a congressional committee, 
but it was found by myself on investigation, after outlining the, 
itinerary of the trip and the time required to make it, that it 
would cost very little more to have the car where the commits 
tee could make its headquarters and on which they could and 


did hold some hearings, and proceed in that way. 


Up to a couple of days before the committee departed on that 
trip it was expected that the minority members of the commit- 
tee would be able to accompany the rest of the committee. But 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] informed me 
that he would be precluded from going owing to the very serious, 
illness of his mother, which illness, I understand, still continues. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connarty] had expected to. 
go, but unexpectedly a matter of great importance came up, 
within his district. He informed: me that he had constituents, 
very important business men, here, which he felt he could not 
leave, and he owed them his: assistance and influence in the 
situation that had arisen in his part of the State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. WALSH. No; not until I make this statement, which, 
may not be perfectly satisfactory to the gentleman: from North 
Carolina 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, it is perfectly satisfactory to me. The 
gentleman and his committee ought to ride in a special car, for 
I think he would have more intimidation and be able to get at 
the truth. i 

Mr. WALSH. I know the gentleman will recall that it is no 
new precedent. I think the Committee on Appropriations or a 
select committee made a trip to a certain section of the country 
for this purpose. I will say that the chairman endeavored to 
procure minority members to go with the committee, and con- 
ferred with the minority leader, ex-Speaker CLARK. He en- 
deavored to fill the vacancy and consulted in my presence over 
the telephone with two or three Members, one of which was the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Venasix], but he was unable 
to go. 

Now, I would state to the gentleman from North Carolina 
that while the expenses of the trip were somewhat more than 
that of the expenses of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR}, the committee on the investigation of the Shipping 
Board took its stenographer and its clerk and a statistician 
along with them. Also, at the request of the Shipping Board, it 
took one of the expert officials of the Shipping Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman proceeds, I 
want to see if I can not get an agreement on the time for the 
discussion of this matter. I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
limited to—how much time does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
want? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know how much I want. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto be con- 
cluded in 11 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have five minutes. I think we ought to give some 
time to the gentleman from Wisconsin to give him a chance. 

Mr. FREAR. Certainly we are entitled to be heard after the 
newspapers have given attention to the chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KITCHIN, And if any other of these gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the committee, should come in, I think they ought to have 
a chance to explain also. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman knows that in the exercise of 
proper procedure, we could get along. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate upon the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto—— 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, the gentleman will not gain any time in 
that way. 3 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield any further. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts has 

been recognized. 
. Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that hear- 
ings were held at various points along the Pacific coast, and it is 
expected that the committee will visit other sections of the 
country in the near future. Whether we shall go in the same 
manner has not yet been determined. z 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a brief statement? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to say for the 
benefit of every member of this committee that the people of the 
Pacific coast shall ever be grateful to the investigating commit- 
tee headed by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], 
which came there and exposed some conditions in connection 


with shipbuilding in that part of the country, which exposures - 


have resulted in grand jury indictments and which will result 
in other indictments. All of that inquiry money was well spent, 
and it is due to those who faithfully performed their contracts 
with the Government that all others be exposed, tried, and con- 
vieted. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I prefer not to yield. 

Mr. WINGO. I want some information. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to know if the gentleman's committee 
took advantage of the authorization of the House to employ 
a maritime lawyer to assist them? 

Mr. WALSH. We have not as yet. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman contemplate doing that? 
Mr. WALSH. I do not think it will be necessary. ; 


Mr. WINGO. I had hoped that the gentleman would do so. 
I am not criticizing him. 
Mr. WALSH. I doubt if it will be necessary. I will say 


that the chairman found that to make a complete audit of 


the books of the United States Shipping Board or the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation would cost between $300,000 and 
e and the committee decided not to undertake any such 
work. 

While I do not desire to submit any partial report, I will 
state for the information of the Members of the House that the 
work of the committee is going along; that we found a situation 
in Seattle, resulting from the operations there, which I brought 
to the attention of the United States Attorney General and 
about which I and the committee felt it unwise to further in- 
terrogate witnesses, and that only recently one of the former 
officials of the Seattle office of the Shipping Board has been 
indicted by the grand jury there. I think the people may expect 
further indictments to follow. The United States attorney is 
to be congratulated upon the securing of this indictment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee investigating the Shipping Board 
is inyestigating the expenditure of a very considerable sum of 
money, the inception of which antedates the war by several 
weeks. The board was organized in January, I think, of 1917, 
although some of its activities began prior to that time. As 
far as I am personally concerned, and as far as the other 
members of the committee are concerned, so far as I know, this 
investigation is not proceeding along partisan lines, and if I 
have anything to do with it or any influence to wield, I shall do 
my best to see that it is not a partisan investigation, but is an 
attempt to find out how this vast sum of money has been 
expended, what has been done, and what has been accomplished. 
I am sure the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] 
would not expect this or any other committee to embark on an 
investigation of this character without at least visiting some 
of the scenes of activity and having some hearings in the 
locality where the expenditures of money were being made and 
the activities were carried on. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I was unfortunate in not being 
present to hear the suggestions made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn], but I understand that he raised 
a question in respect to some of the expenditures that have been 
incurred by the investigating committee of which I am a 
member. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman no doubt has been misin- 
formed. I expressly said that I knew the gentleman from Wis- 
consin | Mr. Freag] could explain and give the information which 
I desired. 

Mr. FREAR. I am very glad to have the opportunity; but 
first let me say what I have to say in my own way, and then I 
will be very glad to answer any question, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I wish to say that my desire for information 
was exactly like that of the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations before that committee. He said then that these 
figures of the investigating committees have been growing so 
large that he was anxious to know what the committees: were 
doing, and so forth. , 


Mr. FREAR. Oh, Iam very familiar with what the chairman 
has said, and [ will ask the gentleman not to interrupt me, be- 
cause I have read what he said in the New York Times, What 
he said has been bandied about to some extent, and it struck 
me as being a very unfair criticism for the chairman of any 
committee to make regarding men who are called upon to per- 
form these investigating duties. We were drafted by the House 
unanimously to conduct this investigation to ascertain where 
$1,000,000,000 has been expended for aircraft. We have en- 
deayored to do this fairly, without any political bias, and we 
have endeavored in every way we could to ascertain the facts. 

We have taken over 4,000 printed pages of testimony, most of 
which work has been conducted by ourselves. We were di- 
rected by the committee of fifteen to go to the Pacific coast, and 
we were requested both in person and by Judge Hughes’s report 
to go to the coast and take testimony there regarding the spruce 
situation. For anyone at this time, a member of any committee, 
chairman or otherwise, to cast aspersions against the commit- 
tee, as was represented by this newspaper, is not only uncalled 
for but it is grossly unfair. The proper course to pursue is to 
eall the chairman or any member of a committee and find out 
what the expenditures are and ask explanations if desired. I 
did not want to serve on this committee, and I handed in my 
resignation to the Speaker after I had been appointed. I under- 
took the work finally as a matter of public duty, however, and 
I am ready to answer any questions either by the chairman of 
this committee or by the gentleman from North Carolina. If 


1920, 


you have any questions to ask regarding the committee's ex- 
penditures, I shall be glad to answer them. 

Mr. KITCHIN.. I just happened to notice the question which 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations put in the 
hearings. I just casually observed it 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman has a good casual observation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I just happened to read it, and I said to 
myself that I would look over these items and see what alarmed 
the gentleman from Iowa IMr. Goop], and with reference to 
the gentleman's committee I do say, on the whole, maybe every 
bit of it, it looks to me as if the expenses were very small as 
compared with the work done. But I did notice this item 

Mr. FREAR. And I will say that the investigation has cost 
me $100 over and above what I believed was a proper charge 
against the Government, but was paid for tips and other 
incidentals, ` 

Mr. KITCHIN. It has been very economically done. But this 
item 

Mr. FREAR. Iam not to blame for it. 

Mr: KITCHIN, I am not kicking at extravagance, but some 
of the things I do not understand. Now, here is one of G. G. 
Gabrielson, 14 days and 5 hours, at $25 per day, $365; expenses, 
$490. I did not know how the expenses could be greater than 
the salary. 

Mr. FREAR. I am very glad to have the gentleman ask the 
question, and it is a simple one to answer. Gabrielson was an 
expert accountant hired by the committee at $25 a day. He is 
now receiving $35 a day from private parties. He was recom- 
mended by the firm by which he was employed, the Scudder 
firm, and by Judge Hughes as being a very reputable man from 
a very reputable firm. That includes the expenses and trans- 
portation from New York to Seattle and Portland and back to 
New York and board of three weeks, including his assistant, 
while engaged in going over the Spruce Corporation books so 
os to make a report in order that we might have an intelligent 
understanding of what those books contained. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And if he had had to pay Washington 
Hotel rates, he would not have gotten through on that amount. 

Mr. FREAR. Gabrielson did not even go to an expensive 
hotel. I held him down under a previous agreement to $5 a 
day and he complained, because he said it was not fair. 

Mr. KITCHIN, He gets about $35 a day for expenses. 

Mr. FREAR. No; $25 for services and whatever the expenses 
reached for himself and his assistant from New York to the 
coast and back. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Fourteen days and $490 expenses. 

Mr. FREAR. He was engaged over three weeks from the 
time he left New York, three or four weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

te KITCHIN, At 14 days and expenses, $490, it makes it 
about 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
continue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. This is car fare, hotel bills, everything of that 
kind has been charged up. He paid those himself and we reim- 
bursed him for his bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am asking the gentleman for the informa- 
tion of the House 

Mr, FREAR, There is another thing I would like to have the 
gentleman ask about—a $2,500 item in the bill—if the gentle- 
man will do so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
that. 

Mr. FREAR, I wanted to explain that, because it is one 
thing commented on in the newspapers and, I understand, by 
the chairman of the committee. The Sergeant at Arms turned 
over $2,500 to my order in order that we could pay items as 
they were incurred out West without sending away back here 
to Washington. It was his proposal, I drew a check for every 
dollar of that to the secretary of the committee, and I insisted 
that he should make an itemized report for everything in the 
way of expenditures. That he did; and I never handled a 
dollar myself. The receipts are filed with the Clerk of the 
House. That covered hotel bills out West, railroad fare, and 
incidentals. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I notice the Sergeant at Arms has twice as 
much confidence in the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
as he had in the Hon. JoszepHus Wars. [Laughter.] 

Mr, FRHAR. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to be interrupted to 
allow a lecture by the gentleman from North Carolina on the 
subject of my colleague from Massachusetts. Has the gentle- 
man any further questions? I am ready to answer them, 


I reckon that is all right; I had not seen 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I notice the gentlemen's traveling expenses 
were smaller in proportion to the distance they traveled than 
any other committee. How many did the gentleman take with 
him to the coast? 

Mr. FREAR. I think there-were five Members all the time, 
and sometimes six or seven. r 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did the Hon. JosepHus WaLsH, of Massa- 
chusetts ; 

Mr. FREAR. I want to answer any question the gentleman 
wants, but not to lecture my good, friend from Massachusetts. 
Has the gentleman any further questions? 

Mr, KITCHIN. I am just comparing. Now, it cost him, 
with only four Members, to take the same trip, $4,061 railroad 
fare, and the gentleman from Wisconsin, with five Members, 
only $1,402. I was wondering on what kind of a train the 
gentleman’s committee rode. Did they ride on freight cars, 
cattle cars, or how did they get through with such a small 
amount? 

Mr. FREAR. At times we were riding on hand cars and at 
times on speeders, and sometimes we were thrown off the 
track, and we had some very serious accidents. However, we 
took Whatever conveyance was available. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If my friend Warsa had taken the same pre- 
cautions, they would have saved a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman said that the chairman of the 
committee had said something—— 

Mr. FREAR. Let me say the chairman of the Appropriation 
Committee was quoted by the New York Times, which has un- 
justly criticized our committee from start to finish, from the 
time we first called Homer Cummings before us to find out why. 
he made the false statement that this was to be a junket trip, 
when, in fact, it was undertaken by the direction of and on 
the unanimous report of the committee of 15. 

We were selected by the unanimous vote of this House. We 
did not want the job, but that paper has persistently misrepre- 
sented us up to the present time—insisted that we acted in a 
partisan way. And the chairman of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee furnished the ammunition which is used and which is 
being constantly used against the committee. We are ready to 
explain every dollar expended and every action taken by the 
committee, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, I would like to hear from the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I submit the regular order is the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE] should take the stand. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Texas rise? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that all debate on this has been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes a pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. CANNON, I do not want to make a point of order on 
anybody. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just reserving the right to object, I would 
like to have about five minutes, unless the gentleman from 
Iowa will retract what he said about the former investigation. 
I would like to have five minutes to reply to him. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Reserving the right to object, do I get 
five minutes of that? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 
tleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] is recognized. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I happen to be a member of the select committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the operations of the Shipping Board, 
about which the gentleman from Massachusetts made a state- 
ment a few moments ago. He was substantially correct in the 
statement to the effect that I had stated to him a few days be- 
fore the committee left that I should be unable to go. That state- 
ment, as I say, is substantially correct. The gentleman from 


The gen- 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] was also a member of the committee, 
but owing to sickness in his family he could not go. I had in- 
tended to go until a few days before the committee left. I had 
visited the Pacific coast before, and had no desire to make the 
trip for purposes of pleasure. At the same time I had been ap- 
pointed a member of the committee and I intended to go, until 
some matters came up with the departments which were of great 
importance to my district and which demanded immediate and 
constant attention. 

In addition, matters of legislation were then in prospect which 
increased my reluctance to going. i 

I have no first-hand information about the expenses, but I 
have confidence in the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu], and I am sure that he, with the light then before him, 
did the best that he could. 

There is one point, however, I desire to call to the attention 
of the committee, and that is the statement of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. JoHNsoNn] that he already knew of 
great benefits that had resulted from the visit of the committee 
to the Pacific coast, in that it had resulted in indictments being 
found and prosecutions being brought about which would re- 
sult in punishing some of those who had been guilty of mis- 
conduct in their dealings with the Government. I am glad, in 
that connection, to hear the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that this investigation is not to be partisan 
but that it is to be nonpartisan, nonpolitical, and a real inves- 
tigation, and I join in the hope that such may be the conduct 
of the committee as to justly merit that characterization; and, 
so far as my efforts on the committee are concerned, I shall 
undertake to make them absolutely nonpartisan and impartial, 
It shall not make any difference to me who the party may be. 
If he is guilty, he should be punished. However, I think I 
detect an early divergence from that announced policy on the 
part of the gentleman from Washington in the statement he 
made a little while ago. ° 

I happen to know, without going to the Pacific coast, without 
having made the trip with the committee, that long before the 
committee was created the Department of Justice had begun 
Investigation of the very matter which the gentleman from 
Washington says has so developed as to result in indictments 
by the grand jury. I happen to know, without going to the 
Pacific coast, that the Shipping Board, through its own bureau 
of intelligence, before the committee was even appointed, had 
‘already laid these matters before the district attorney of that 
‘district, and that the Attorney General had, through his secret 
‘agents, already been investigating these very matters. And I 
‘deem it a rather extravagant claim on the part of the gentle- 
man from Washington 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. Let me finish the sentence. 

: I deem it a rather extravagant claim on the part of the gen- 

tleman from Washington to affirm that the visit of this committee 
to the Pacific coast had resulted in these indictments, because it 
‘should be known that the Department of Justice, in pursuance 
‘of investigations which it had instituted long before, has se- 
‘cured the indictment of this Capt. Blaine, to which reference was 
‘made by the gentleman from Washington. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, I will state that 
\what he has said is true, with this exception, that the Attorney 
General had completed his investigation, that the secret service 
of the Shipping Board had stopped its operations on these lines, 
and it was only when additional information was furnished that 
they sent their agents, and recalled some agents who had been in 
the field to undertake operations there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will state in reply to the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts that I thank him for his partial confirmation 
of what I have said, but I happen to have had opportunity to 


‘confer with the Shipping Board and with the individual officials 


who conducted these investigations, and I happen to know that 
concurrently with the efforts of the gentlemen on the Pacific 
‘coast these investigations were still being carried on, and that 
it was my advice that a great deal of the information which 
‘the committee is in some quarters credited with having laid before 
the Department of Justice was, in fact, received by the commit- 
tee before its departure from the secret-service agents of the 
Shipping Board. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Seuth Carolina. Mr. Chairman, in agreeing 
to the 10 minutes, I thought the gentleman understood the gen- 
tleman was to have 5 minutes. I ask unanimous consent that the 


time of the gentleman be extended 2 minutes. 


Mr. GOOD. Oh, no. - 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I misunderstood then. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman three minutes, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought the understanding was that I was 
to have five minutes, but I will take what I can get and am very 
thankful for it. s 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I agree to the request, then, 
because I had promised the gentleman from North Carolina five 
minutes, and I would like to comply with my promise. 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield the gentleman four minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is as generous as I could expect from 
the chairman of this committee. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
was explaining the extravagance of these so-called investigating 
committees. I did not say they were extravagant, but the 
gentleman from Iowa was the first to intimate that they were 
extravagant, and I have simply asked for an explanation. 

He said the Democrats had expended an extravagant sum of 
money on the Money Trust investigation, which he says amounted 
to nothing, and had paid so much money to a lawyer, and so 
much money to this man, and to that man, and the other man, 

Why, gentlemen, that Money Trust investigation was worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the American people. That 
Money Trust investigation resulted in the change of our financial 
system. It resulted in the passage of the Federal reserve act 
and the rural credits act. It divulged the fact that one firm in 
the United States controlled a whole banking system in the 
United States. It could make or prevent panics at its will. 
Commerce and business of the entire country were subject to 
its will. It controlled, through its banks and interlocking 
directorates, more than two-thirds of the voting stock of the rail- 
roads of this country.. [Applause.] 

That investigation caused the American people and the Con- 
gress to take the control of the banking system, the control of 
expansion and contraction of money and credit out of the hands 
of that firm and the Wall Street banks and put it in the control 
of the Government. It was said that Mr. Whipple, employed as 
attorney with the so-called leak investigating committee, got 
$15,000. Who caused that leak investigation? The Republicans 
in that Congress. Who fixéd the amount of that fee? The Demo- 
erats asked the Republicans on the committee to fix it at what 
was right, and the Republicans, with Mr. Lexroor at their head, 
fixed it at $15,000. All agreed that that was fair and just. I 
think Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas was on that committee, and he 
agreed that it was right. That committee had only one attorney. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What do they pay? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They have got an attorney not only for the 
general committee but for all except a few of the subcommittees. 
They have one man as attorney, Gen. Ansell, enployed by Mr. 
Graham's committee, at the rate of $20,000 or $25,000 a year. 
They have another-subcommittee of this war investigating com- 
mittee which has a lawyer at about $1,200 or $1,500 a month. 
Each of these lawyers has a clerk and a secretary whom we are 
paying. Democrats never did this. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the gentleman say my committee was 
employing Mr. Ansell as an attorney who receives $20,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; yours has not, and Mr. Watsn's has not. 
When we investigated a real matter that interested the whole 
country we made better bargains than these committees have 
made. You will find that in these investigating committees 
under Democratic Congresses we employed the Scudders, and 
ye paid them $25 a day. But these committees pay them $50 a 

ay. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Iam sorry I have not the time to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Judge Hughes requested us to employ that firm. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Democrats used them, They did such 
good work for the Democrats in their investigations that the 
Republicans took them and paid them 100 per cent more than 
we paid. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] says we expended a 
vast sum of money in these investigations. He said no Republi- 
can questioned the expenditures at the time. No man could 
question them, because we had nonpartisan investigations, both 
Republicans and Democrats being on those investigating com- 
mittees, and the Republicans indorsed every one of the items 
and came in here and said they were right. Not a Democrat and 
not a Republican questioned it. Not a man in the country ques- 
tioned it, because every one knew they were economical expen- 
ditures, and they knew that the investigations were necessary, 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

For stationery for officers and committees of the House on account 
of the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, $6,387.95. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIIinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CANNON: Page 37, after line 21, insert the 
following: ; 

For an assistant clerk to the Committee on Appropriations at the 
Rain NA per annum from February 16 to June 30, 1920, inclusive, 

„125. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
on that. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has one clerk and three assistants. One of these assistants 
has resigned, a very able clerk. The clerk of the committee is 
a very able clerk. 

I want to say to the House that this committee, reporting 
bills carrying many hundreds of millions of dollars—I might 
say billions—for the consideration of the House, requires much 
of investigation. In addition to that there is a deficiency bill. 
This is the second one we are considering now at this session, 
and we shall have to consider a third one. They require an 
examination of all the bills of all the committees that report 
appropriation bills. 

I became a member of the Committee on Appropriations in 
1878. There was a boy brought up from Tennessee by the name 
of James C. Courts. John D. C. Atkins was the chairman of 
the committee. At that time the committee had all the bills 
making appropriations for the Government service. It never 
had but one clerk previously. His health failed. At the end 
of the first Congress in which I served on this committee this 
young man from Tennessee became the clerk of that committee, 
and in all the decades that passed from that time up to the time 
of his death there was no man who ever occupied such a posi- 
tion, so far as I know and can ascertain, who was so well 
equipped from the standpoint of all legislation requiring ex- 
perience as James C. Courts. 

One night—or rather one morning—just before the adjourn- 
ment of a short session, with the sundry civil bill undisposed of, 
a gentleman now dead, Mr. DeArmond, from Missouri, when I 
offered a conference report on the sundry civil bill, and the Con- 
gress was to expire on the 4th day of March, asked for an hour. 
I said, “I hope not; I can not assent.” “Ah,” said Mr. DeAr- 
mond, “the gentleman has no quorum here. I demand it.” 
Very well. He took his hour, and he ran amuck. Except the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krreuix ]. I think there 
never was a man so able with his tongue as DeArmond was, 
It was like a knife and a dagger. He wound up by making a 
little attack in two sentences upon myself as chairman of that 
great committee to the effect that “ the clerk had made the repu- 
tation of every chairman of that committee, including the then 
present chairman.” I had to extend more time to him, but 
finally he sat down, and I said, “ Yes; that is true about the 
clerk and the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and I wish to God that somebody would get a competent clerk 
for the gentleman from Missouri.” That closed the debate, and 
in two minutes the conference report was agreed to, and at 12 
o'clock noon—by this time it had gotten to be 6 in the morning 
the last bill was passed, Mr. Courts has crossed over, but I want 
to say that I am satisfied that James C. Courts shortened his life 
by a decade or longer by his great, strenuous, and valuable work, 

I want to make another statement. When I was Speaker of 
this House for eight years there stood at my right hand another 
man, Mr, Asher Hinds, author of the eight great volumes of 
Hinds’ Precedents. I believe he shortened his life, by a decade 
or more, by the compilation of those Precedents and the as- 
sistance that he gave to the Speaker, who frequently needed 
help during those eight years. 

Now, as a successor to Mr. Courts as clerk of the Committee 
on Appropriations we have the present clerk, Mr. Marcellus C. 
Sheild. I think he is quite the equal of James C. Courts. Time 
and again I have noticed that Members on both sides of the 
House, when they want something quick, go in to see Mr. Sheild, 
as they used to go in to see Mr. Courts, because the information 
is furnished them promptly. I think Mr. Sheild is fully Mr. 
Courts's equal in his familiarity with appropriations, in his 
courtesy, and in his usefulness to the House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Illinois be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Illinois be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? e 

There was no objection, 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 


Mr. CANNON. I want to say that the clerk and assistant 
clerks of the committee, which sometimes has three or more 
subcommittees sitting, work most nights and most Sundays. 
The health of the present clerk is threatened, The first as- 
sistant has resigned. He hopes he can do better in his pro- 
fession. 

I offer this amendment now, because I believe it will bring a 
man as an assistant clerk at $3,000 a year who will be fairly 
well equipped touching the public service. I believe this as- 
sistant is needed. The expense is negligible when compared 
with the magnitude of the appropriations which are handled. 
I offer this amendment, and I trust the gentleman will not make 
the point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I reseryed the point of order, and the 
item is certainly subject to it; but is it the judgment of the 
chairman of this committee that this additional clerk is neces- 
sary in order to carry on efficiently the work of the Committee 
on Appropriations? 

Mr. GOOD. I felt a good deal as the former chairman of the 
committee did. I had hoped that the work of the committee 
would let up. This matter was presented to Mr. Sherley a year 
ago by some of the clerks of the committee. They thought they 
were working beyond their strength. Mr. Sherley felt that per- 
haps after the signing of the armistice the work would decrease. 
Instead of that the work has increased. The clerks have neyer 
complained, but just as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
NON] has explained to the House, these clerks work overtime. 
They work all day and they work into the night. They are 
compelled to work practically every Sunday. ‘They feel they 
ought to have some additional help, and while I have hesitated 
to ask for an additional clerk, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] has stated the facts. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. We are all for this. 

Mr. BYRNS oy Tennessee. I hope there will be no objection 
to the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of the statements made by the 
chairman of the committee and by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], I withdraw my reservation of the point of 
order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. As the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNoN] has well said, there has never been any question 
of politics or partisanship in the selection of the clerks to the 
Committee on Appropriations, As has been stated, for many 
years, beginning under a Democratie chairman and continuing 
under Republican chairmen, the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 
CANNON] being one of them, a gentleman from Tennessee—Mr. 
James C. Courts—served as clerk to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. At his death Mr. Fitzgerald, who was then chairman of 
the committee, appointed the present clerk, Mr. Sheild, and I 
very earnestly indorse all the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
NON] has said concerning him. He is as well qualified as was 
Mr. Courts for the difficult and responsible duties of his posi- 
tion, and that is paying him a very high compliment, for Mr. 
Courts was recognized by everybody as an authority on appro- 
priations. When Mr. Sherley came in as chairman of the com- 
mittee, succeeding Mr. Fitzgerald, he retained the personnel of 
the committee force. When Mr. Sherley retired and Mr. Goop 
became chairman, without inquiry as to the politics of the vari- 
ous clerks to the committee, he retained the force as he found 
it. The Committee on Appropriations, as every member of the 
committee knows, has a most competent force. There is not, in 
my judgment, a man in the city of Washington who has more 
general information as to the appropriations of this Govern- 
ment than the present clerk of the committee, Mr. Sheild. 

Nor is there a man who is more useful to the Congress than 
Mr. Sheild in his present position. As the gentleman from Tli- 
nois [Mr. Cannon] has said, he works not only in the daytime 
but he works at night in the performance of these duties, and 
is wearing himself out at it. The committee is divided into some 
five or six subcommittees. Two of these subcommittees, as u 
rule, are running all the time. It is necessary to have clerks 
attending upon these subcommittees. The hearings of the com- 
mittee have increased in yolume 200 or 300 per cent over what 
they were before the war came on. As you know, the appro- 
priations have increased enormously. All of this has resulted in 
greatly increased work. Notwithstanding that fact, there has 
been no increase in the force of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions since the year 1913. In justice to these gentlemen who are 
so faithfully performing this service and in justice to the Con- 
gress itself, which must depend largely upon these clerks in the 
matter of information and the many details connected with 
these appropriations, I hope this amendment will be adopted 
without question. r 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 2 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
Holidays; To enable the Public Printer to comply with the provisions 
o erdir 


of the law nting. holidays and the Executiv granting half 
holidays with pay to the employees of the Government Printing Office, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order. Is this amount appropriated here rendered nec- 
essary by any recent legislation? 

Mr. GOOD. This is to provide the pay for the present force. 
Under the law the Public Printer is authorized to pay the em- 
ployees for holidays just as though they were at work on a reg- 
ular work day. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is reat, Sess that has 
been enacted since the general appropriation pill’ was passed? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How doés it come to be a de- 
ficiency? In other words, why was it not provided for? 

Mr. GOOD. The exact amount of the estimate: was appro- 
priated for this item. The force has increased somewhat, and 
my recollection is that there have been some holidays and half 
holidays given since then. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is what I wanted to 
bring out. : 

Mr. GOOD. The amount necessary to take care of January 1, 
February 22, May 30, and two half holidays in June totals 
$92,000. The estimate provides also for one contingent holi- 
day of $23,000. 

That is the statement of Mr. Ford before the committee. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is meant by a con- 
tingent holiday“? 

Mr. GOOD. We asked that question and Mr. Ford said: 

We do not know and we do not include it in our regular estimate, 


but alwa; vide for it in the deficiency estimate. This year we have 
alread one contingent holiday: ng day. If an e 
order is issued declaring a holiday we have to and that is 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
reservation of a point of order. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE: 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. Mappen having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 


by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 


had passed bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives. was requested : 

S. 2690. An act authorizing the appointment of a minister to 
Finland ; 

S. 620. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to the 
Pioneer Educational Society and its successor for certain lands 
in the diminished Colville Indian Reservation, State of Wash- 
ington; 

S. 730. An act to amend chapter 559 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, approved March 3, 1891; 

S. 2962. An act for the relief of Nick Sitch and Billie H. 
Evashanks ; 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Delilah Siebenaler; 

S. 3138. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell and convey to the Great Northern Railway Co. certain lands 
for stockyards, and for other purposes, at Browning Station, in 
the State of Montana; 

S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to permit of the disposition of 
certain lands in Montana ceded by the Crow Indians; : 

S. 3610. An act for the relief of William S. Britton, formerly 
second lieutenant of Infantry, who has been erroneously dropped 
from the rolls of the United States Army; 

S. 2956. An act to amend sections 4874 and 4875 of the Re- 
vised Statutes and to provide a compensation for superintend- 
ents of national cemeteries; 

S. 3406. An act for the purchase of buildings and grounds for 
the embassy of the United States at Brussels, Belgium ; 

S. 907. An act for the relief of John B. H. Waring; ' 

S. 20. An act to provide for the payment for certain lands 
within the former Flathead Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Montana; 

S. 3750. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the settlement of claims of officers and enlisted men of the 
Army for the loss of private property destroyed in the military 
service of the United States,” approved March 3, 1885, as 
amended by the act of July 9, 1918, and for other purposes; 

S. 2442. An act authorizing and directing the Seeretary of the 
Interior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton Agency Pres- 
byterian Church by patent in fee certain land within the Yank- 
ton Indian Reservation; 

S. 2786. An act authorizing the sale of lands in Gregory 
County, S. Dak.; 


S. 3682. An act to regulate the filling of vacancies in the 


corps of cadets in the United States Military Academy not 
oe Provided for by existing law, and for other purposes; 
an 

S. 3683. An act to amend section 2 of. the act entitled “An act 
for making further and more effectual provision for the na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes”; i 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 1812. An act making an appropriation to compensate 
James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service of 
the Government of the United States; { 

H. R. 2950. An act to authorize a preference right of entry by, 
certain Carey Act entrymen, and for other purposes; “i 

H. R. 348. An act to add certain lands to the Ochoco National 
Forest, Oreg.; 

H. R. 8028. An act to add to the, Oregon,, Siuslaw, and Crate 
National Forests, in Oregonſcertain lands that were revestedti 
the United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Co art 
of the United States in the ease of the Oregon &. California’ 
Railroad Co. against the United. States, and for other purposes 

H. R., 8598. An act restoring ta- Amy E. Hall her homestead 
rights and providing that on anyzhomestead-entry made by her 
she shall be given credit Tor ‘all?compliance:with the law on her 
8 homestead entry and for all' payments made on same; 
an s 

H. R. 1761. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Wilkinson, Ind. 

The message also announced that, the Senate had passed with’ 
amendment bill of the following title, in which the con 
of the House of Representatives was requested: Í 

H. R. 400. An act authorizing the. Sioux Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

The printing and binding for the Post Office Department, exclusive 
of the money-order office, $150,000: Provided, That the Postmaster 
General is authorized hereafter to have executed in the field offices 
of the Postal ce or in private establishments. such printing fur 
the Postal Service as in his judgment can be more economically done 
there than at the Government Printing Office. 1 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the proviso. f 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the situation with regard to the 
printing in the Post Office Department is this; Under the law, 
now the postmaster at Seattle, Wash., where they may have 
a paper mill and a big printing establishment, where he co 
have the work, done cheaply, is obliged to have it done by the’ 
Public Printer in Washington, who has to buy the paper, ship, 
it here, and ship the printing back there. They can not haye 
any public printing done in that locality. The result has been’ 
that the Post Office authorities came before us and said that a! 
large part of their estimate is because of the present require- 
ment of the law that compels them to have the public printing 
done in the Government Printing Office. Take the Postal 
Guide, for instance. The Post Office Department asked Tor, 
bids on that. A printer in Albany, N. X., bid for the complete 
guide in cloth 822,900. The Public Printer charged 840,000 
If the gentleman will take the hearings, page 420, he will find, 
that in all or nearly all of the statements there it costs about 
25 per cent more to get the work done in the Government’ 
Printing Office than it would cost by private contract. This 
provision merely provides that the Post Office Department may. 
submit for competitive bids and let it to the lowest bidder. 
That is in effect what the provision is. That ought to be the 
law. If that were the Jaw, it would not only bring efficiency 
to the Government Printing Office, where there is now not the 
semblance of efficiency, but it would permit the Government to 
have the work done where it could get it done the cheapest. 
I submit that the Government ought to be permitted to do that 
thing. I realize that it is a change in ting law. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GOOD, Certainly. 

Mr. HICKS. Were there submitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations about how much it would save the Government 
if this proviso was inserted in the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. In this specific item that we have carried here, 
the $150,000, the Post Office Department makes the claim that, 
if we do not carry this legislation we-must increase it by; 
$50,000. We decreased the amount by $50,000 because the Post 
Office Department said that if they were permitted to do this 
they could decrease the expenditure by that amount. The gen- 
tleman from New York asked about other departments—not 
all of the other departments’ were before us for deficiencies: 


1920. 
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The matter came up after we heard some of them and did not 
know that there was any such claim made, but the general im- 
pression is from the officials who expend money for public 
printing that if they had this right they would save a great 
deal of money. The Post Office Department and the Treasury 
Department both claim that if they could have their printing 
and binding done by contract, let it to the lowest bidder, they 
would save a great deal of their appropriation. How much 
they would save in the whole service I do not know, but I be- 
lieve it would run into a great many thousand dollars, and I 
hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will not make the 
point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have read the hearings and 
listened to the claims made by the gentleman from Iowa. I 
doubt if we should single out the Postmaster General for this 
purpose. The gentleman referred to the Postal Guide. I think 
that is published under a specific provision of law in the legis- 
lative bill. 

Mr. GOOD. They all have to go to the Government Printing 
Office under the law. 

Mr. WALSH. I think not. I think the legislative bill or the 
sundry civil bill gives them authority to have the Postal Guide 
printed outside of the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. GOOD. That has been superseded by an act which com- 
pels the printing of the Postal Guide and all other Government 
publications to be done in the Government Printing Office. I 
am sure that if the gentleman will go into any department of 
the Government to-day and talk with the officers that have to 
do with letting of printing he will be convinced that there must 
be some change in this respect. 

Mr. WALSH. I am convinced of that; we ought to have less 
printing done; but this allows them to go out into the open 
market wherever they think they can get their printing more 
economically done. 

Mr. GOOD. It will still have to be done by contract. 

Mr. WALSH. This does not say that it will be done by con- 
tract. He just ascertains that it will be more economical to do 
this in private establishments than in the Government Printing 
Office. 


Mr. GOOD. I hope the gentleman will allow us to make this 
experiment. 5 
Mr. WALSH. I do not care to permit the Post Office Depart- 


ment to embark upon any such experiment. I make the point 
of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For printing and binding for the Treasury Department, $25,000. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. I notice on this page that there are many large 
amounts appropriated for the various departments under the 
head of deficiencies. These departments heretofore under the ap- 
propriate bills have already received appropriations deemed. to 
be sufficient. Is it impossible for a department to live within its 
appropriation? Here is $1,000,000 for public printing and public 
binding, and paper, in addition to what this bureau has already 
received under the sundry Civil appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1920. Below that are various appropriations for other de- 
partments. I am interested to ascertain why it is that the func- 
tionaries of these departments can not submit to the committee 
on appropriations when the regular bills are under considera- 
tion reasonable estimates of what the expenditures are likely 
to be, so that it will not be necessary in all of these cases to 
follow up the regular appropriation with a deficiency appro- 
priation. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in this particular instance, as I 
recall the explanation, it was that the Public Health Service 
was having a great deal more printing done, and also the claim 
is made that there has been great increase of cost in the printing. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Increased cost since the sundry 
civil appropriation act was passed? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘They asked for $100,000, and we have given them 
only $25,000. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I wonder that they did not ask 
for $200,000. Have these increases, these decided increases, in 
the cost of printing occurred since the last sundry civil appro- 
priation act was passed? 

Mr. GOOD. They claim there has been quite a considerable 
increase, especially in the cost of printing, since the last sundry 
civil appropriation act. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And has there not been an 
increase in wages, too? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not sure whether that has occurred since 
the passage of the last sundry civil appropriation act or not, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. By reason of the act of Con-, 
“gress, the testimony of the Public Printer was that there has 
been an increase in the cost of labor. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I would ask the chairman of the committee in 
regard to this item of $1,000,000 for printing, whether there are 
in that any holdovers from the Bulletin of Information that was 
published at No. 10 Jackson Place? 

Mr. GOOD. No; there is nothing of that kind in this item. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

None of the tained in 1 
3 A 55 herein shall be paid until the right 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to ask the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion. I do not know that I quite understand how these items 
specified at the bottom of the page as judgments of the Court of 
Claims can be deficiencies, when none of them becomes available 
until after the right of appeal has expired. How can they be 
considered deficiencies? 

Mr. GOOD. Without looking at any of these particular judg- 
ments, I think none of them is certified to the committee until 
after the right of appeal has expired. The rights of appeal are 
expiring every day. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me on the face of things that 
they can not be deficiencies until the right of appeal has expired. 
This provision applies to all of these judgments, and one can not 
tell from reading the bill whether the right of appeal has expired. 
If it has expired, then there is no use of putting the provi- 
sion in. 

Mr. GOOD. The committee had before it the date when they 
would be payable, if not appealed. For example, I know there 
was one judgment of about a thousand and ninety-six dollars on 
which the right of appeal will expire on the 8th of February. 
The department assures itself that the right of appeal will not be 
exercised before they certify the judgment. These are judg- 
ments that the department knows will not be appealed, because 
the Se have assured them that they would accept the 
awa 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has this provision been carried in defi- 
ciency appropriation bills heretofore? 

Mr. GOOD. It has been carried right along. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Do any of these judgments carry the 
payment of interest? 

- Mr. GOOD. All judgments of the United States courts carry 
an interest payment of 4 per cent, as I recollect, after the date 
of its judgment. 

Mr: SAUNDERS of Virginia. All claims against the United 
States are recovered by judgment obtained in a court of the 
United States? 

Mr. GOOD. I am not sure about the Court of Claims. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. All judgments obtained against 
the United States in a court of the United States other than 
the Court of Claims carry an interest rate of 4 per cent? s 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. From the date of the recovery 
of the judgment? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; so that it is important that the Government 
pay the judgment and not let it drag. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For collecting the revenue from customs, $1.10. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, what sort of 
claims are these? Some of these seem to be very trifling in 
amount. How are these claims established? I see here, for 
instance, a claim for $1.10. 

Mr. GOOD. Most of them are claims where they are certified 
by the auditor and the appropriation has expired and it has 
been covered back into the Treasury under the covering-in act. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. For instance, what sort of a 
claim would it be for collecting the revenues from customs, $1.10? 

Mr. GOOD. That likely is a refund to some one where the 
collection was made more than three years before there was a 
demand for its return. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Where the Government col- 
lected from the individual, in excess of what it should have 
collected, $1.10? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. When an application for its return is made 
within three years from the time the collection is made, then the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to return it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment of judgments against internal-revenue officers, $25,665.15. 


gentleman from Iowa 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if he will not pass by the item under 
lines 23 and 24. I will give the chairman my reason for mak- 
ing that request: There is now on the way from the Treasury 
Department a letter from Commissioner Roper addressed to the 
chairman of the committee relating to a claim that should have 
been long ago paid, a judgment against certain officers of the 
United States. There is no question about this liability. The 
claim was inadvertently omitted from the document which 
covered cases of this character. The letter will be here, I 
imagine, within five minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. These are audited claims we are reading. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, this is an audited claim 
of which I speak. It was negligence on the part of the Treas- 
ury Department that it was not presented to the chairman of 
the committee when he was making up this bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Which item is that? í 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The one relating to payment 
of judgments against internal-revenue officers. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
item referred to in lines 23 and 24, page 40, be passed over tempo- 
rarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that lines 23 and 24, on page 40, be passed over tempo- 
rarily to be returned to later. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For allowance or drawback, $1,787.12. 

Mr. WALSH. The language of line 25 in the copy I have reads, 
„For allowance or drawback.” It was read by the Clerk al- 
lowance of drawback.” I would like to ascertain what the lan- 
guage was. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the language re- 
ferred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For allowance or drawback, $1,787,12. 

For surveying the public lands, $9.49. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is an item for surveying 
the public lands, $9.49. I would like to ask the chairman if 
these are lands we are going to give our returned sol- 
diers—— 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. For their service in France? 

Mr. GOOD. No; these are some lands in Texas which we 
would not inflict on the soldiers. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are lands in Texas, it would take 
more than that to survey a half an acre, because of their value, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, 1918, $8,557.12. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. I notice a deficiency item here for the support of 
Indian schools of 1 cent. I want to know if that is about the 
amount of money that has been given for the support of the 
Washington schools here in the District of Columbia? I under- 
stand from one of the teachers of the Central High School that 
on yesterday there were 15 large classes of students, young 
men and young women, boys and girls, going to that school—15 
large classes organized without a single teacher to teach them, 
because of the fact that there was not money to employ them. 
Now, that is an awful condition to exist here in the District 
of Columbia. We have been starving our teachers too long. 


There was a provision in this bill to meet the emergency, but 


the most of it was stricken out. Has the chairman explained 
the situation to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], 
who, on a point of order, caused that appropriation to be stricken 

out, because I believe if the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
` ginia, who is a man of the best judgment in this House, had 
understood the exact situation with respect to the schools in 
the District of Columbia at this time, that rather than have 
stricken out the item he would have been in favor of doubling 
every dollar of it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have no objection to its being 
returned to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the chairman of the committee by 
appropriate amendment ask that that item be put back in the 
bill, because as a matter of fact in the various high schools of 
this District to-day, in every single school building, there are 
several large classes of boys and girls who are wholly without 
teachers because of the want of funds, and I am sure it is of 
sufficient importance for the chairman to put those items back 
in the bill? 

Mr. GOOD. There is an understanding we will return to 
that item. 5 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I am very glad of it. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For International Radiotelegraphic Convention, 1918-19, $275.24. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to ask the chairman of the committee 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mnittee a question if the gentleman from Virginia will permit. 
What was this radiotelegraphic convention? What had our 
Government to do with it? 

Mr. GOOD. What is the item? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The item is for International Radio- 
Telegraphic Convention, 1918-19, $275.24. 

Mr. GOOD. So far as these audited claims are concerned, it 
has not been the practice of the committee to conduct hearings 
further than to find that they had been audited in accordance 
with the law, and I can not give the gentleman any further infor- 
mation than he finds here. There has been appropriation made 
in the past for this convention, but I presume it is a claim that 
grew out of the convention, and has been audited in accordance 
with the law. We only inquire into the question as to whether 
or not the claims fall within the class and have been properly 
audited and found to be all right. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then this claim was audited and 


allowed? 
Mr. GOOD. Oh, yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to ask the chairman if this item 


is authorized by law. 

Mr. GOOD. It is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it a deficiency? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; they are deficiencies, because there is no ap- 
propriation out of which to pay them. 

Mr. BLANTON, How is there a deficiency? 

Mr. GOOD, It has been audited since the sundry civil bill 
passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
authorized by law? 

Mr. GOOD. I will give the gentleman the law in regard to 
audited claims. Just when this claim originated I can not say. 

Mr. BLANTON. When was the payment of $275.24 for an 
international radiotelegraphie convention, to be held in 1918-19, 
authorized by law? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman is mistaken. 
not a convention held. Here is the situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what it stated in the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. All these claims are certified by the 
auditor as correct, and payable, and authorized by law. That 
is all we have to concern ourselves with. 

Mr, BLAN'TON. In the short time I have been in Congress I 
know of no such authorization by Congress to hold this kind of 
convention, When was it authorized? 3 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. My recollection is that there was an 
authorization and an appropriation, but I anr not able to tell 
the gentleman when and where. But it could not be audited 
unless the auditor found there was an authorization of law for 
it, and, ordinarily, unless there had been an appropriation for it. 
Whether the auditor made an incorrect finding, I have no way of 
knowing; but that is the finding. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee if this 
is just a way around exceeding the appropriations? Now, I 
happen to be on the committee that went through a very 
strenuous struggle on some of these items, and we cut some of 
them down materially, and I beg to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Illinois to his statement that these are all 
authorized by law before the auditor could audit them. I do 
not believe there is any law to provide for contingent expenses 
to foreign missions. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. BEGG. And for half of these other things, if the gentle- 
man will permit me, there is not any basic law, and it is simply 
a custom that has been allowed to grow up in these departments 
whereby they can spend any amount of money they want to, 
after the committee has gone carefully into the situation and 
then has seen fit to give them less than they asked for. They 
get around the bush in some other way and get it audited and 
present the claim as an audited claim, without any facts to 
warrant it. 

And I want again, if I may, to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the antideficiency law, which provides specific meth- 
ods whereby they can exceed their appropriation. And it does 


Is it an item of new legislation? 


When was this radiotelegraphic convention 


This is 


1920. 


seem to me—and I am in sympathy with the chairman of the 
committee in all that he is asking for, and am willing to go with 
him all the way—we are forgiving each time the violation of 
the law, not only in spirit but in actual expenditure, by per- 
mitting them to come up and ask for money before they actually 
commit the violation of the law, and we give it to them. I can 
not see any excuse for one-half of the items on pages 45 and 46, 
so far as they are being deficiencies are concerned. And I can 
see no excuse for their happening in the future. I will be 
glad if the gentleman from IIlinois will tell me where the law 
is that authorizes contingent expenses and post allowances. f 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, there are two kinds of 
claims which may properly be audited where Congress has made 
an appropriation fer a specific p Claims arising under 
that are properly audited, although it frequently happens that 
the money is not available, because it may have been covered 
into the ry before the amount is payable. In another 
class of cases is authority of law to do a particular thing, 
whether an appropriation is specifically made or not. But the 
auditor can not audit any of these claims unless he finds there 
is authority of law for incurring the claim. 

Now, I have not examined into all the audited claims in this 
bill, but I have examined a great many in the course of my 
experience in this House, sometimes suspecting, like the gentle- 
man who just addressed the House, that a claim had been 
audited without authority of law in order to beat the devil 
around the stump; and I never was able to find one, and if the, 
distinguished gentleman is able to find one he will put qnite a 
feather in his hat. And I suggest to him that he can not do a 
better thing than take up the lot of claims he refers to here 
and go and examine the audit and find out whether there was 
actually authority of law or not, because, if there was not, the 
auditor ought to be removed from office and would be subject to 
impeachment. He can not audit a claim simply because he 
thinks it ought to be paid. He has te audit a claim because 
there is an authorization of law to incur the claim. There can 
be no such authorization of law unless there is some specific 
law giving the authority or an appropriation authorizing its 
expenditure. 

Mr. BEGG. The point I wanted to call to the gentleman's 
attention is this: I will agree that the claim is a bona fide claim 
and the auditor is excused——— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The bona fides of the claim has noth- 
ing to do with it. That is what the auditor is for—not to ex- 
amine the bona fides of the claim, but to ascertain whether it is 
authorized by law. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to call the gentleman's attention to this 
fact, that in these post allowances and these contingent expenses 
there is no basic law on the statute books ef the United States 
further than the temporary provision which made available the 
sum of money for doing that specific werk, and whoever contracts 
to do work beyond that appropriation is technically, if not actu- 
ally, a law violator. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BEGG. May I proceed for two minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. MANN of Minois. Under the circumstances named by the 
gentleman the claim would not be audited. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that that thing is being done every day. It is being done 
not only in one department but in all the departments, and they 
do not undertake to deny it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will undertake, if the gentleman wie) 
give me a specific case, to-investigate it myself. 

Mr. BEGG. I will ask the gentleman to go and N 
and see if they have not exceeded their appropriation in these 
very bills that they bring up here and ask for a deficiency on, 
every one of them. There is not any way of getting around it. 
The testimony of the State Department before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs was to the effect that they wanted this lump 
sum contingent, and this credit that was to be apportioned to 
the Secretary of State by the President of the United States 
according to his wishes and whims, to take care, as they said, 
of the differences in living conditions, and the yery fact that 


they are brought in as audited claims must be proof either that | 


they are not in existence or else they have been actually ex- 
pended. Now, if they are not in existence they ought not to 
be here. I do not criticize the chairman of this committee or 
say that he is wrong in bringing in a deficiency that does not 
exist; but when the Committee on Foreign Affairs has cut 
them down and has said, “ You must live within the appropria- | 
tions,” are they to be allowed to go along and spend the money 
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regardless of the limit set and come back here for a deficiency? 
We have cut off, for example, $300,000 from one item and two 
or three hundred thousand on another item, 

It seems to me that this Congress ought to get down and make 
good its statements to the public to the effect that it is trying to 
economize. I want to say to you that I do not believe in carry- 
ing on these expenses as they have been going on in the war, and 
I am not in sympathy with the payment of these bills if they are 
iHegally contracted, and I am in favor of making the man that 
contracted for them come along and pay it out of his own salary.’ 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman complains about the items on page 
46 * pont allowances to diplomatic and consular officers,’ 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. That is only one of many. 

Mr. GOOD. That was an appropriation for 1917. By its very, 
terms the balances were covered into the Treasury on June 30, 
1919, and then this claim comes before the auditor after that 
date, and there is no way except to follow the provisions of the 
law and to audit the claim and send it to Congress. That is 
What has been done, so far as this claim is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. N 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do so for the purpose of asking the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] a question. Are we sliding 
back into the bad old system of allowing these heads of depart- 
ments to exceed the appropriations or not? 

Mr. GOOD. Qh, they have been exceeding the appropriations, 
That is the reason for deficiencies. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When was that law repealed by 
which we made it a criminal offense for one of them to exceed 
the appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD. It has not been repealed. It is on the statute 
books still, but nobody has gone to jail. They have been violat- 
ing the law just the same. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do they not enforce the law? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know. I am not in charge of any execu- 
tive department. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman has been here a long 
time, and he and others are always talking about the extrava- 
gance of Congress. The truth is it is the extravagance of the 
executive departments. We warned them time after time to stop 
it, and they did not heed the warning, and finally we made it a 
criminal offense for them to exceed the appropriations ; and yet 
they are going on just as before. 

Mr. GOOD. We also provided that the person violating the 
law should be discharged, but nobody has been discharged and 
nobody has been sent to jail. Then the question is, Shall Con- 
gress refuse to make an appropriation to cover the balances so 
that the service may continue even though the appropriation falls 
into the hands of the person who has violated the law? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If they practice that kind of a 
caper, what was the sense of putting that statute on the statute 
books, forbidding them to do it and making it a criminal offense? 

Mr. GOOD. That statute was put on the books so that the 
head of a department can lodge a complaint against the man 
who violates the law. Congress can not discharge a man. The 
head of an executive department can, when the man violates the 
law, and he can ledge a complaint against the man with me 
Attorney General. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Seuth Carolina. The gentleman and others 
state that the department violates a ‘statute which prohibits any 
of them from incurring a deficiency. Why does not somebody 
state which one? In my short experience I do not know one who 
has been named as having actually violated the statute. If they 
have, why not say so? Why not let ms say in the Record who did 
it? The hearings up to this time at which I have been present 
fail to show who did it. Time and time again chairmen of the 
Appropriations Committee, for the purpose of holding them 
down, have lectures on the subject, and very good ones, 
too, but I do not now recall a single instance where an executive 
officer has done that. 

Mr. GOOD. There are quite a number of instances that were 
called to the attention of the executive departments in these 
hearings. The printed hearings will show that. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not think the gentle- 
man will find it in the hearings. I should like to be shown. 

Mr. CANNON. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 
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Mr. CANNON. During the war at least two chairmen of the 
Appropriations Committee were confronted by. emergencies 
where appropriations of money were absolutely necessary. 
They said, “ Well, now, we can not pass this at once. We will 
say to you that you will be cared for by a report of the com- 
mittee on the proper bill, for the action of the House, and we 
have no doubt that the appropriation will be made.” I never 
said it myself, because I was not the chairman of the com- 
mittee, but I agreed to it in my heart, and we agreed to care 
for them in that way for that purpose. There is a maxim, 
“Inter arma leges silens“—In time of war the laws are silent. 
Well, that is not universally true by any manner of means, yet 
in point of fact I have no doubt that in many instances during 
the war the laws were silent, and had to be under the conditions 
that existed. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. When an annual appropriation is made, 
and that appropriation has been exhausted, it is illegal for any 
auditor to certify a claim to Congress, If, on the other hand, the 
appropriation was not exhausted, $1,000 for instance remaining, 
and that $1,000 was covered into the surplus fund or to miscel- 
laneous receipts at the end of the second year after the one for 
which the appropriation was made, then an auditor might state 
an account within the limit of that $1,000 as a legal claim against 
the Government, but he could not go beyond the $1,000. More- 
over, if a statutory salary is fixed at $2,000, and Congress fails 
to make the appropriation for the payment of that salary, an 
auditor may state an account to the Congress for an appropria- 
tion to pay that as a legal claim. So far as the annual appro- 
priations are concerned an auditor has no authority under the 
law to state an account under any circumstances. But again, 
take these refunds of customs and internal-revenue taxes. In 
normal times prior to the war we were paying refunds of cus- 
toms and internal-revenue taxes running from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 a yedr, where taxes were collected in excess of the 
legal amounts. There are permanent indefinite appropriations 
for the payment of those refunds, and a case of that character 
should not appear here. It should be paid out of the permanent 
indefinite appropriation provided for in the permanent statute. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. In a moment. If, however, 
one of those refund cases has gone to court, and the court has 
allowed costs and interest in addition to the amount of the tax 
collected in excess, you will have the claim plus cost plus interest, 
with no appropriation for costs or interest. That claim when 
audited should be sent here for an appropriation. 

Now, in the main any auditor who certifies claims under any 
other conditions will be laying himself liable to the penalties of 
the law that have just been specified. Many times the executive 
departments will come and ask auditors to state claims in excess 
of the appropriations. That is not an uncommon thing. It is an 
easy way to evade responsibility. Why? Because an executive 
office does not, as a rule, desire to come before the Appropriations 
Yommittee and tell why the deficiency arose. They can find a 
way through much more easily, if they can persuade an auditor 
to certify a claim and present that to the committee. That battle 
was fought over for years in the Treasury Department, and in 
the course of that contest we established this rule, that whenever 
an executive office exceeded or had reached the limit of the 
appropriation and found it necessary to incur a liability beyond 
that limit, it should come to Congress with an estimate of an 
appropriation to be made. 

There are other cases that might be cited, but I will not take 
more time now, and I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN J, if I have any time left. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not quite understand yet how the 
auditor was justified in allowing some of these items—one item 
of over $100,000. The gentleman spoke of his right to allow a 
claim not in excess of $1,000, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Suppose, as an illustration, 
there is an annual appropriation of $12,000 for a specific pur- 
pose and $11,000 has been drawn out and paid. One thousand 
dollars remains. The claim, say a year or two after the fiscal 
year for which the appropriation was available, comes along for 
$800, and the thousand dollars has been covered back as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. The claim for $800, if created within the 
year for which the appropriation was available, may be stated, 
and the certificate should come to Congress for a reappropriation 
of the $800 of the $1,000 in excess. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. It would seem from what the gentleman from 
Nebraska says that this is a complicated subject, and if all he 
has suid is correct—and I have no doubt that it is, because he 


has had long experience as an auditor—these items ought not 
to be passed by the Appropriations Committee on the mere cer- 
tificate of the auditor. It is apparent, as I understand the situa- 
tion, that the certificate of the auditor is sometimes used, as the 
gentleman from Illinois has said, to whip the devil around the 
stump in order that the congressional committees who make the 
appropriations will not too closely examine into the cause of the 
deficiency ; if they did, they might not allow the appropriation. 
So it seems that when we have items aggregating over $150,000 
we ought not to pass them merely on the certificate of the 
auditor, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Take the question of the refund 
of internal-revenue taxes. Suppose a million dollars had been 
paid in internal-revenue taxes, and suppose the ruling of the 
commissioner had changed the original finding and that $500,000 
had been collected in excess. If that question were determined 
in court and the costs and interest had been rendered in the 
judgment along with the claim for a refund of $500,000, under 
the ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury the payment of 
$500,000 plus costs and plus interest would come here for appro- 
priation to pay. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand that quite well; but what 
the Appropriations Committee should do is to find out whether 
these large items are one of those cases so that they may know 
whether the item ought to be audited. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman further 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. At that point it would be wise 
to call in the auditors whose certificates are here and ask them 
those questions, and thus verify the record. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think so; otherwise it is quite likely 
that large sums will be devoted to purposes which Congress does 
not approve. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Recapitulation of claims allowed by the Auditor for the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out, in page 50, 
line 13, the words “ recapitulation of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, line 13, strike out the words “ recapitulation of.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk be authorized to correct the totals in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals in the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, we have passed over a few items. 
The first is on page 8, lines 8 to 11, and I will ask to return to 
that item. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Night schools: For teachers and janitors of night schools, including 
teachers of industrial, commercial, and trade instruction, and teachers 
and janitors of night schools may also be teachers and janitors of day 
schools, $25,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the point of 
order is withdrawn. Now I ask unanimous consent to return 
to the first item on page 3, line 1. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Two principals of junior high schools, at $2,500 each. 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert “ two principals 
of junior high schools at $2,500 each.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

Amendment by Mr. Goon: Page 3, line 2, insert two principals of 
junior high schools at $2,500 each.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. The next item is on page 11, commencing at line 
18. My recollection is that the proviso went out on a point of 
order and it was unanimously agreed that it could be returned 
to with the point of order still pending, as if no action had been 
taken on the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, I understand that the proviso is not offered. 

Mr. GOOD. The first part went out. The whole thing is 
offered. J 

Mr. BLANTON. It all went out. = 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, no, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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. Mr. BLANTON. If part of it is subject to a point of order, 
all of it would be. 

Mr. BLACK. The Recorp will show that the gentleman from 
Texas agreed to reserve his point of order to the whole para- 
graph. Whether or not he still makes it remains to be seen. 

Mr. GOOD. The whole paragraph should be read, with the 
point of order of the gentleman from Texas reserved. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph was read 
before I reserved the point of order. I now withdraw the point 
of order, and it is useless to reread it, unless somebody wants 
to renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the next item is on page 18. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When they read one of these para- 
graphs that have been passed do they not have to vote upon it 
before it goes into the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. But this particular paragraph never went 


out. 

The CHAIRMAN. It had gone out, but was restored at the 
time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 13 and move to strike out the last word for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman from Iowa a question. 
On page 13, in the enumeration of hospitals, $500,000 is appro- 
priated for certain hospitals—I think 14. Does that carry the 
idea that all other hospitals in the country for the care of sol- 
diers are properly equipped and that no repairs will be 
necessary? | 

Mr. GOOD. These are the only ones they could enumerate 
that have been taken over from the War Department on which 
they expected to expend money. 

Mr. MILLER. I notice half of this appropriation goes to 
three States—Maryland, Montana, and Idaho. 

Mr. GOOD. The committee had nothing to do with that. 
The Public Health Service said they needed these temporary 
hospitals and needed the equipment, and we gave them all that 
they asked for these particular hospitals. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have a 
quorum here. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present, 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will withhold that for a mo- 
ment, I have only one item more and then we will rise. 

Mr, BLANTON. We have been working here a good long 
time and I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and two Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask now unanimous consent 
to return to page 18, line 4. J! 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, this, I understand, 
passed with unanimous consent to be returned to. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, HUDSPETH ] 
desires to offer an amendment, He does not happen to be on 
the floor at this time. If it would be agreeable to the chairman, 
I would like to have this item passed until he can be present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent was given at the time 
to return to this item. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have looked into the matter and 
I do not believe it would be wise to change the wording here. 
If this were a new matter we might use different words, but 
these words have been used during all of the years and the 
appropriation has been carried in that form. The records have 
been published under these names, and I think I would not care 
to wait to have the gentleman here. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I happen to know 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HupsrerH] had some tele- 
phonic communication with the Navy Department. I do not 
know what the facts are. It wil) not take over 10 minutes to 
dispose of this proposition when we get to it, and the bill will 
have to be passed over to-night on account of the navy-xard 
amendment. In view of the fact that the gentleman from Texas 
is not in the Chamber at this moment, I hope that the gentle- 
man from Iowa will not insist upon disposing of this matter 
now. 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that this item be 
passed over for the present. 
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was 


Mr. PARRISH. I am very much obliged to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that this item be passed over, to be returned tò, 
later, Is there objection? [After a pause. The Chair hears 
none, R 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Rxconb a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with reference to the statements which 
have been made as to his attitude in reference to the Speedway 
Hospital. I refer to the former Secretary of the Treasury, Hon, 
CARTER GLASS, 

Mr. GOOD. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is this a letter from the gentleman while Secretary of the 
Treasury or since he became a Member of the other body? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. This is, I think, one of the 
last letters written by him before leaving the office of the See- 
retary of the Treasury, explaining to the House that while 
gentlemen criticized him the Hon. Josera W. ForpNey was in 
his office and in his presence he offered to sign a contract to 
pay $3,000,000 to the contractor in this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will it appear in to-day's Recorp? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We will now go to page 40—— 

Mr. GOOD. I will after we finish the other. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman does not have 
to get unanimous consent, he has the right to return to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. I will do that to-morrow. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Tirrson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 4046, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. Ì 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee: 
on Agriculture I offer a privileged report on the bill making. 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa offers a report, 
which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve all points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12272) making a aporo 5 for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year end une 30, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 


CONFERENCE REPORT, INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the report of the conferees of the Indian appropriation bill may 
be filed at any time between now and midnight. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to file the conference report on the Indian ap- 
propriation bill at any time until midnight. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, when does the 
gentleman intend to bring it up? 

Mr. SNYDER. I intend to bring it up to-morrow if I can 
get the floor to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is tbere objection? 
Chair hears none. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by including therein a speech deliv- 
ered by my colleague, Congressman CROWTHER, before the Ameri- 
can Legion at Fort Plain, N. Y., January 8, on the subject of 
“America first.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks for the purpose indicated. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


NAVY YARD, NEW ORLEANS. 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a letter from John M. Parker, of the city of 
New Orleans, the next governor of the State of Louisiana, in 


I move that the 


{After a pause.] The 
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connection with the necessity of maintaining the docks and navy 
yard at New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting a 
letter with respect to the navy yard at New Orleans. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I regret to do ‘this against my 
friend from Louisiana, but I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will thrash that out to-morrow. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. But I can not get time to thrash it out, and 
that is the reason I ask this. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS TO-MORROW. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with business in order to-morrow under Calendar 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday business for 
to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has the call under a special order for to-morrow and the 
next Calendar Wednesday, and while I do not know what the 
chairman of the committee intends to call up, whether it is the 
sedition bill or some of the other measures on the calendar, I 
do not think after a special order has been made that we should 
‘eliminate that day. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the committee, 
(whom I consulted before I made this request, has no objection to 
‘having the Calendar Wednesday dispensed with for to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. I want to say to the gentleman that 
‘it is highly important that we should conclude the bill to-morrow 
that is now before the House, and that we take up the Agri- 

‘cultural bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Here is a question I want to ask. If Calendar 
Wednesday is dispensed with for to-morrow, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has the next call for two days? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Judiciary Committee does not lose its 
right. 

Mr. WALSH. I think it would under the special order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O Cox Non]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not a special order 
exacily. The Chair thinks it was simply a permission to the 
Judiciary Committee to introduce the bill that evening without 
losing the two days, and that committee will have the right 
for the next two days. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, do I understand 
the gentleman from Wyoming to say that the chairman of the 
‘Judiciary Committee stated that he had nothing urgent to bring 
‘up to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not say just that. The chairman of 
the committee said that he had no objection to dispensing with 
the Calendar Wednesday call for to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, did the gentleman 
from Wyoming confer with the of the committee this 
afternoon about that matter? 

Mr. MONDELL. I did. 

Mr. GARD. And he has no objection, and it is understood 
that the committee has the two succeeding Wednesdays follow- 
ing to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is true. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


NAVY YARD AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to print’ 


the letter to which I have already referred. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman printing 
the letter from Mr. Parker? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that letter ought 
to go in here in connection with this bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It is in connection with the maintenance of 
navy yards and docks, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw my objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Rxconp a letter from John M. Parker, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of New Orleans and the next governor of 
Louisiana, with reference to the maintenance of the Government 
navy yard at New Orleans. He is a gentleman who has devoted 
himself assiduously to the Mississippi River and its problems, 
the cotton industry in all its ramifications, and the general wel- 


fare of the country in every particular, and who is Known 
our national politics as the-friend and companion of the lat 
Theodore Roosevelt when that distinguished American was 
candidate of the Progressive Party for the Presidency of ` 
United States. He was subsequently a candidate for the Vi 
Presidency himself. Following is the letter: 


*. 2 JAMES * 
House o 5 Washington, D. C. 


JANUARY 29, 1920. 
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the most yigorous 3 at your hands in oy ERATES 
matter, I am, 
Jonx M. PARKER. 


Very fi truly, yours, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of ne 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same; 

H. R. 4382. An act to confer on the Court of Claims jurisdi 
tion to determine the respective rights of and differences et 
the Fort Berthold Indians and the Government of the United 
States; and h 

H. R. 9112. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
Army rifles to posts of the American Legion. i 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported; 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United: 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

II. R. 8953. An act to authorize the incorporated town of, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equip- 
ment of schools therein, and for other purposes ; 

a R. 5348. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas . 
an 

H. R. 10701. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. O., to construct a bridge 
across the Waccamaw River at or near Old Dock, county of 
Columbus, N. C. ; 1 5 = 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the saline. 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2690. An act authorizing the appointment of a minister to 
Finland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 620. An act authorizing the issuance of patent to the 
Pioneer Educational Society and its successor for certain lands 
in the diminished Colville Indian Reservation, State of Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

8. 730. An act to amend chapter 559 of the Revised Statutes, 
of the United States, approved March 3, 1891; to the * 
on the Public Lands. 

S. 2962. An act for the relief of Nick Sitch and Billie u. 
Evashanks; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

8. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution to permit of the disposition of 
certain lands in Montana ceded by the Crow Indians; to ma 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Delilah Siebenaler; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 8188. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell and convey to the Great Northern Railway Co. certain 
lands for stockyards, and for other purposes, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 8610. An act for the relief of William S. Britton, formerly; 
second lieutenant of Infantry, who has been dropped from the 
rolls of the United States Army; to the Committee on Military, 
Affairs. 


S. 2956. An act to amend sections 4874 and 4875 of the Re- 
yised Statutes and to provide a compensation for superin- 
tendents of national cemeteries; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

S. 20. An act to provide for the payment for certain lands 
within the former Flathead Indian Reservation in the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


= 
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S. 2786. An act authorizing the sale of lands in Gregory 
County, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 3406. An act for the purchase of buildings and grounds 
for the embassy of the United States at Brussels, Belgium; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 907. An act for the relief of John B. H. Waring; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2442. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton Agency 
Presbyterian Church by patent in fee certain land within the 
Yankton Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 3682. An act to regulate the filling of vacancies in the Corps 
of Cadets in the United States Military Academy not otherwise 
provided for by existing law, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3683. An act to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

S. 3750. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
te the settlement of the claims of officers and enlisted men of 
the Army for the loss of private property destroyed in the mili- 
tary service of the United States,“ approved March 3, 1885, as 
amended by the act of July 9, 1918, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 400. An act authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims, with Senate amendment; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from myself to Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels and his reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Rxconb a letter written to Secre- 


tary Daniels and the reply to him by the Secretary. Is there 
objection? 
Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 


the gentleman if it is in connection with his $9,000,000 pro- 
posed appropriation that is coming up to-morrow? ~ 

Mr. CARSS. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
this letter is an account of a rescue of human life that took 
place on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it has no reference to what is coming 
up to-morrow? 

Mr. CARSS. None whatever. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Carss]? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The following is the correspondence referred to: 

House or 535 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1920, 
Hon. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY : It is popularly 8 that the thrilling 
deeds of the Navy are only formed on the In the heart 
of America, however, there took place one of the most daring 
that has been recorded in the annals of modern seamanship. 
Capt. John Anderson, of Chicago, in command of “ sub’ 
bound from Chicago to Grand Marais, Minn., pe 
daring that will long be told on the upper Great Lakes. This“ Sub x 
chaser, by your orders, had been allotted to the LifeSaving Service for 
use as a patrol boat at Grand Marais a Minn.,-but, 5 terrific 
les on lower Lake Superior, had forced to put in at Grand 
arais, Mich., for shelter. Scarcely er she reached this place of 
safety when word came that the frei ter D. N. Runnells was 833 
= 3 on the reefs outside and all hope for the er of the crew 


rescues 


bier up. Despite the fears of old marines that he and his crew 
Sec never return, Capt. Anderson, with his crew, acting in sonjae 
tion with the local life-sąavin, ee te put out to rescue the crew of th 
Runnells. Three times was Anderson swe and ae out i of the lieben, 
but managed to swim back an N in, a the risk of their 
very lives these brave men succeeded in the entire personnel 
of the stranded Runnells. Just as the last 5 the 17 rescued had 
reached safety the Runnells broke in two and sank beneath the turbu- 
lent waves. To the bravery and hercism of Capt. Anderson and his 
crew 17 worthy sailors owe their lives ee 

But, my dear Secretary, had it not been for your action in 8 
this excellent little ship to the station at Grand Mara oe 
. co would not have been possible and 17 lives would heve 

n los 

On behalf of my constituents in Minnesota who follow their danger- 
ous calling on the upper Great Lakes, I wish.to thank you for respond- 
ing to our request for the allotment of this splendid little ship. It is 
ee E er have against the treacherous elements. 


remain 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wa. L. Canss. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Bunzau or NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., 
My Dran Mr. Canss: I am directed by the Secretar 
acknowledge receipt of your communication, dated 


29 January, 
of the Navy to 
January, 1920 


relative to the bravery of OS. John Anderson, in command of subma- 


rine chaser No. 428, to inform you that the department will take 
pleasure in submitting it to the Board of Awards for consideration. 

Very traly, yours, 

THOS. WASHINGTON, 
Rear 3 ES United . Navy, 
Chief of Bureau. 
The Hon. W. L. Carss, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Pett, for the rest of the week, on account of illness 
in family. 

To Mr. Donovan, for five days, on account of death in family. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
12 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting re- 
quest for legislation authorizing the publication of the Daily 
Shipping Bulletin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting re- 
port and request for legislation for the relief of the owner of, 
Lock No. 15, Conwall Canal, Ontario, Canada; to the Committee 
on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. NOLAN, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9932) authorizing the Federal Trade 
Commission to accept and administer for the benefit of the 
public and the encouragement of industry, inventions, patents, 
and patent rights, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 595), which said bill’ 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for 
the expenses of the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 596), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 12237) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Hanna City, III., one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12238) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Toluca, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12239) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Varna, III., one German cannon or field- 
piece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12240) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Hennepin, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 12241) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Lafayette, Ill, one German cannon or field- 
piece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12242) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Deer Creek, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12243) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Hopedale, III., one German cannon or field- 
piece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (Ii. R. 12244) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Mackinaw, III., one German cannon or field- 
piece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12245) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Morton, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12246) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Tremont, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12247) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Green Valley, III., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7 Also, a bill (H. R. 12248) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Bureau, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12249) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Depue, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12250) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Lamoille, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12251) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Dunlap, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, @ bill (H. R. 12252) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Elmwood, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12253) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Glasford, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12254) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Spring Valley, III., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12255) autherizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Walnut, III., one German cannon or field- 
piece and shells; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12256) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Tiskilwa, III., one German cannon or field- 
piece and shes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a 
donate to the town of Sheffield, III., one german cani cannon or field- 
piece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affai 

Also, a bill (Ii. R. 12258) authorizing the — — of War to 
donate to the town of Ohio, IIL, one German cannon or field- 
piece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12259) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of New Bedford, III., one German cannon or 

fleldpiece and shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12260) to amend 
section 600 of an act approved September 8, 1916, entitled “An 
net to increase the revenue, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 12261) to amend paragraph 
10 of section 4 of an act entitled An act to establish a Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization and to provide a uniform rule 
for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States“; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12262) to purchase a site of pension to W. N. Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid 


for the erection of a post-office building in the city ef Cassville, 
Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


pill (H. R. 12257) authorizing the Secretary of War to 


1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for 
ate purposes”; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
rvice. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12271) to amend the act entitled, 
“An act for the organization of the militia of the District of 
Columbia ”; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations, 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921; to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

By Mr. OVERSTREET: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 287) to 
enable the Public Health Service to cooperate with States in the 
investigation and control of malaria in the United States, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12273) granting a pension 
to Eliza Raley Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 12274) granting a pension to 
William H. Hambleton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DENISON: A bin (H. R. 12275) granting a pension 
to Mary S. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 12276) for the relief of Frank 
Emile Parrott; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill’ (H. R. 12277) for the relief of the estate of 
Leavitt Grimes; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill ( II. R. 12278) for the relief of Lee Martin; to the 
Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 12279) granting an increase 
os pennon to Carrie M. Booher; to the Committee on Invalid 

enslons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12280) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12281) for 
the relief of the William Gordon Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12282) granting a 
pension to Nancy Haleman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12283) granting a pension 


to David C. Stephens; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 12284) granting an imerease 
of pension to William Johnson; to the Committee en Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12285) granting a pen- 
sjon to Mary L. Farrar; to the Committee on Invalid 8 
sions. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12286) grant- 
ing a pension to Elmina Duteher; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 12287) granting an AR 


Pensions. 


Also, a bilt (H. R. 12263) to purchase a site for the erection : 


of a post-office building in the city of Neosho, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12264) to purchase a site for the erection 
ofa post-office building in the city of Monett, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 12265) to regulate the employ- 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12288) granting 
a pension to William Wilburn; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12289) granting a pension to Mack Hickey; 


to the Committee on 


ji 


ment of minors within the District of Columbia; to the Com- 


mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 12266) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for vocational rehabilitation and return 
to civil employment of disabled persons. discharged fronr the 
military or naval forces of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 27, 1918; to the Committee on. Education. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill CH. R. 12267) to regulate motor- 
vehicle traffie in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 12268) to create revenue 


for defraying, carrying out, contributing toward, or meeting the | 


requirements of any legislation to be presently enacted award- 
ing funds to any enlisted or ‘commissioned man in the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who now has or who here- 
after may receive an honorable discharge therefrom ; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12269) to 
amend the naturalization laws to provide for the Americanizar 
tion of aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: ‘A bill (H. R. 12270) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12290) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis A. Shelton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 12291) granting a pension 
to Maria Theresa Smyth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 12292) for the relief of Clair 


J. McFadden; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 122938) granting an increase of 
pension to Clark Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 12294) granting an in- 
cee of pension to Samuel A. Greenlee; to the Committee om 

‘ensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill YH. R. 12295) for the relief of 
. and Frank E. Smith; to the Committee on 

laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12296) granting compennation to Charles 
K. Remsberg ; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1304. By the SPEAKER: Petition of citizens of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1305. Also, petition of the first national convention of the 
Labor Party assembled in the city of Chicago, relative to cer- 
tain legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1920. 
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1306. Also, petition of the Board of County Commissioners of 
Franklin County, Idaho, relative to certain legislation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1307. By Mr. FOCHT: Evidence in support of House bill 
12143, granting an increase of pension to Samuel P. Burns; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1808. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Michigan 
Central Railroad System Federation of Railway Shop Em- 
ployees, opposing the pending railroad legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1309, Also, petition of the United States local inspectors, 
Steamboat-Inspection Service, of Chicago, III., for increase in 
pay ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1310. Also, petition of the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Legion of the United States, favoring House bill 10373; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1311. Also, petition of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, favoring House bill 9412; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1312. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Roger Casement 
Branch of Friends of Irish Freedom, of Boston, Mass., relative 
to certain legislation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1313. By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of citizens of Oornwall, 
Goshen, New Hartford, Kent, and New Preston, all in the State 
of Connecticut, favoring the right of suffrage for the American 
Indian; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1314. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Pierce McCan Branch 
of the Friends of Irish Freedom, of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging 
that no payment of interest due on foreign loans be deferred 
and that no financial or commercial assistance be given to any 
State which is seeking, directly or indirectly, to reduce an alien 
people to subjection or to hold in subjection a people which is 
working toward its own liberation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

1315. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Napa (Calif.) Chamber 
of Commerce, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

1316. Also, petition of G. H. Hacke, director, Department of 
Agriculture, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1317. Also, petition of the Bennett Co., of Forks of Salmon, 
Calif., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1318. Also, petition of R. H. Marchant, of Oakland, Calif., rela- 
tive to certain legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1319. Also, petition of the San Francisco (Calif.) Labor Coun- 
cil, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affai 


rs. 

1320. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of the Newport Lodge, No. 
273, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, relative to certain 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1321. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of the John Regan 
Post, No. 2, American Legion, relative to certain legislation; to 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

1322. Also, petition of the Rotary Club, Boise, Idaho, relative 
to certain legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1823. Also, petition of citizens of Kalamazoo and Calhoun 
Counties, Mich., relative to certain legislation ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1824. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the Roger Casement 
Branch of Friends of Irish Freedom, Boston, Mass., relative to 
certain legislation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1325. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of the Federation of 
Farm Bureaus of the State of West Virginia, favoring House 
bill 10511; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. | 
Wepnespay, February 4, 1920. 


Rey. Alfred E. Barrows, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 


Our God and our Father, Thou whose throne is eternal in the 
heayens, the scepter of whose kingdom is a scepter of righteous- 
ness, we beseech the granting and guiding of Thy Holy Spirit 
in all the councils of this body. We pray that Thou wilt grant 
wisdom from above, that righteousness and justice and truth 
shall prevail. We come thanking Thee for guidance in the days 
that are past and for the blessings that have come upon us as 
a people and a Nation. We pray that Thou wilt so guide our 
leaders and strengthen them that in the days to come we shall 
do Thy will here upon earth more and more, to the glory of 
Jesus Christ, in whose name we lift up our prayer. Amen, 


On request of Mr. Conrrs, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the legislative day of Monday, Febru- 
ary 2, 1920, was dispensed with, and the Journal was approved. 


NAVAL STATION, PEARL HARBOR, HAWAII (s. DOC, No. 210). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy of the 28th ultimo submitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, in the sum of $128,- 
260.60, required by the Navy Department for the Naval Station, 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, etc, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS (S. DOC. No. 194). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 7th ultimo, further information relative to 
the name, rank, assignment, headquarters, etc., of commissioned 
officers assigned to duty in other than strictly combatant or 
line organizations, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
tood to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its. enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 11368) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. : 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the Clerk of the House in the 
enroliment of the bill H. R. 11368, the Indian appropriation 
bill, to dispose of the amendment of the Senate numbered 94 to 
the bill, in manner and form as if the House had receded from 
its disagreement thereto and had agreed to the same, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 4382. An act to confer on the Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to determine the respective rights of and differences be- 
tween the Fort Berthold Indians and the Government of the 
United States; and 

H. R. 9112. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
Army rifies to posts of the American Legion. 


y PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia presented resolutions adopted by the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, of La Habra, Calif., favoring the 
establishment of a department of education, which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of Clarence Lieurance 
Post, No. 2, American Legion, of Neosho Falls, Kans., remon- 
strating against compulsory military training, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions of Eldred Post, No. 174, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Medicine 
Lodge; of Graham Post, No. 92, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Kansas, of Seneca; of Beloit Post, No. 147, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Beloit; of 
Lebanon Post, No. 240, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Kansas, of Lebanon; and of McCaslin Post, No. 117, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Paola, all in 
the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. : 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of Roosevelt Post, No: 67, 
American Legion, of Bridgton, Me., praying for the passage of 
the so-called Davey sedition bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of McCaslin Post, No. 117, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Paola, 
Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Hays Local Lodge, No. 1223, 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, of Windom, Kans., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Capper-Hersman bill 
providing for collective bargaining, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


JC 
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CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, OREG. 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2797) to add certain lands to the 
Crater Lake National Park, Oreg., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 413) thereon. 


PRINTING OF NATIONAL BANKING ACT. 


Mr. NEW. For the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
I report back favorably from the Committee on Printing Senate 
concurrent resolution No, 10, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its adoption. 

The concurrent resolution was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: > 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 1,500 copies of the national banking act as 
amended to date for the use of the Senate and to be distributed through 
the Senate document room. 


ADDRESS BY HON, JOHN A, M’MAHON. 


Mr. NEW (for Mr. Moses), from the Committee on Printing, 
reported the following resolution (S. Res. 293), which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to: s 

Resolved, That the manuscript, “ Government by Injunction,” pre- 
sented by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Dayton Daily News, Saturday, Jan, 24, 1920.] 

Hox. Joux A. MCMAHON DISCUSSES RIGHT TO STRIKE—DEAN or Ban 
TALKS UPON INJUNCTIONS— POINTS OF VITAL INTEREST TO BOTH 
LABOR AND CAPITAL BROUGHT OUT IN WELCOMING ADDRESS BEFORE 
Onio STATE BAR ASSOCIATION. 

“I haye been chosen, as the senior member of the Dayton 
bar, to welcome you to our city. It is a high honor. I doubt 
my physical capacity to be equal to the occasion. As to the 
mental outfit, you must be the judge. It is not for me to depre- 
ciate myself. I can only say, in the cryptic language of an 
ancient Dayton lawyer, in delivering 2 Fourth of July address 
many years ago: ‘It meaneth not my adequacy to be satisfac- 
tory. You who are skilled in the interpretation of wills, con- 
tracts, and statutes must decipher this for yourselves. The 
job may be equal to an interpretation of the League of Nations. 
Do not be alarmed, my brethren. This is not the subject of my 
address. We have invited you here as our guests, and do not 
wish to disperse you on the first day. Our young men think 
they have much to show you, and to learn much from the meet- 
ing with so many able and experienced men of the profession, 
to say nothing of the pleasure of association with so many con- 
genial and delightful companions, as nearly all lawyers are— 
or at least were before prohibition stalked into our midst. 
Whether our constitutions will change with the other consti- 
tutions, who can say? At any rate, until the stocks on hand 
are depleted and the bootlegger is finally suppressed we are 
not entirely bereft. For the present we are living under the 
headway of the past, and we defy the enemy. As to the future, 
we can join with the illustrious Micawber in ‘ waiting for 
something to turn up.’ 

“In the meantime the members of the committee, as well as 
the members of the bar generally, will do their best in dispens- 
ing Dayton hospitality in accordance with the precedents here- 
tofore established. And in their behalf, and on behalf of the 
citizens of Dayton, we welcome you with the greatest cordi- 
ality, wishing you as much pleasure in your visit as you have 
conferred pleasure and honor by coming to see us. 

“The city is yours for the time being. Do not fear to avail 
yourself of its privileges. The judges of all the criminal courts, 
the whole staff of the office of the prosecuting attorney and of 
the office of the city solicitor are with us in this greeting, and to 
make assurance doubly sure the judges who preside in the courts 
of last resort will be particeps criminis and unfitted to judge 
you-harshly. We can not guarantee you against one powerful 
member of society, however. You must take your chances with 
the rest of us with the autocrat of the automobile. When you 
get to the street crossing our warranty of safety expires. Keep 
your eyes on the traffic policeman, say a short prayer, think of 
the dear ones at home, cast your eyes both ways for a car, 
especially in the direction the car is coming, and start across 
with hope if not with confidence. If anything untoward hap- 
pens, the worthy coroner will give you a verdict; those of us 
who are left will commemorate your memory in resolutions that 
would surprise you in the next world if, as Sir Oliver Lodge 
says, there is communication between the spirits of the seen 
and the unseen world. We can not say that you died upon the 
glorious battle field of Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, or the deadly 
Argonne, but we will come as near to it as a decent regard for 
truth will permit. One other danger we can assure you against. 
Although you are all ‘intellectual,’ no Lenin or bloody Trotski 
will bar your way. 


FEBRUARY 4, 


“All jesting aside, my brethren, this is a memorable occasion, 
and I hope it will be a memorable meeting. The profession we 
represent is one of immense importance. While the most of us 
are engaged in no greater work than the settlement or trial of 
disputes between neighbors or business men about contracts, 
wills, personal injuries, patent claims, etc, this individual 
work is the necessary part of the great system whereby the 
fabric of government is made stable. In the great variety of 
business which grows up in a civilized community, society is 
divided into innumerable specialized occupations. Some are 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers, machinists, doctors, minis- 
ters, railroaders, bakers, teachers, druggists, day laborers, 
clerks, lawyers, bookkeepers, ete, Most of them are productive 
occupations; some, especially the professional ones, are nonpro- 
ductive but equally as essential to society as the others. All 
are necessary to a civilized community. Each one fills a niche, 
and when he performs his duty, obeying its laws and fulfilling © 
his duties as a citizen, such person is an honorable member of 
his State or city, no matter how humble his occupation or how 
moderate his income. ; 

“ Lawyers can boast that our profession leads us into broader 
paths than almost any other occupation. In settling the contro- 
versies that arise in our communities we are the ministers of 
justice and assist in the preservation of the peace. In the han- 
dling of these disputes we must frequently familiarize ourselves 
with the details of the business in which they arise. In a city 
of the size of Dayton, or even smaller, a lawyer may become for 
the time being a doctor, a surgeon, a minister of the gospel, a 
chemist, a bookkeeper, a skilled mechanic in any trade in order 
to understand his case and its technical testimony, and to cope 
with the vagaries of those who are called as experts in the busi- 
ness. We have one additional cause for pride. Many of us are 
called into positions of honor, where an accurate knowledge of 
law is essential. We are all born members of the legislatures 
or of Congress, and might all be there, if there was room enough! 
The broader questions of city, State, national, international gov- 
ernment are ours to settle, when law is involved, and while the 
positions are few compared to the large number of lawyers, the 
road to the highest position is broad and open to us all. 
Neither birth, nor wealth, nor other European qualification is 
necessary. Industry, integrity, perseverance, and brains are the 
only essentials. 

“We have a right to be proud of our profession and of its 
history and the record of its members. They have stood in the 
forefront when liberty was concerned. I do not need to allude 
to the pages of English history. The American Revolution is 
sufficient object lesson. In the military annals of that period 
what names more striking than Hamilton, Marshall? And when 
the war was won who took the leading part in the framing and 
adoption of the great charter of our liberties, the Constitution, 
by which the States were bound together by solemn agreement? 
The story has been so often told to us in childhood and manhood 
as to need no repetition before so learned an assembly. 

LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE. 

In these times the future is more important than the past. 
Our forefathers fought for and achieved liberty. They estab- 
lished perpetual peace by the league of States, or a union of the 
people of the States, if you prefer the language. It is our duty 
to preserve the Union by preserving the Constitution, which is its 
sole tie. It is the agreement under which we came together. 
If we abandon the agreement, a condition of Balkanism would 
arise far exceeding in disastrous results the European imbroglio. 
It would install war instead of peace, anarchy in place of gov- 
ernment, and barbarism, finally, instead of civilization. 

“The war has disturbed and prostrated Europe and Asin. Its 
results have not been fortunate for us. We are confronted with 
all sorts of problems, chief among which is the high cost of 
living, the antics of a few thousand wild-eyed foreigners. The 
audience need not be alarmed. I will not discuss any of these. 
As a distinguished governor of Ohio once said, in real guberna- 
torial language, when he was seeking to quiet the inmates of a 
hotel, when a midnight fire was in progress near by, Do not be 
alarmed, ladies, the fire is not here; it is elsewhere!’ So with 
my discussion. It is ‘elsewhere.’ Among other internal trou- 
bles we have had strikes of every kind, in every place, and for 
all sorts of reasons. I am not about to discuss them. But they 
lead up to a situation in our-affairs which concern us most inti- 
mately as lawyers or judges or persons connected with govern- 
ment and as lovers of our form of government. 

LABOR’S PLATFORM. 

“ Pending one of the great strikes in which the miners believed 
themselves justified in freezing the innocent bystanders all over 
the United States in order to compel a few employers to comply 
with their demands—about the justice of which I, in common 
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with many others, am unable to give an opinion—President 
Gompers called together at Washington a formidable meeting 
of the representatives of 119 national and international unions, 
said to represent 4,000,000 workers tied up with the American 
Federation of Labor. The purpose of the meeting was to formu- 
late a platform of principles and to lay down the law to Con- 
the administration, and all other eyil-minded persons. 

“There is much in this platform to which no exception enn be 
taken. Much of it is mere platform stuff intended for the 
groundlings, but there are some propositions that should be fully 
considered and discussed by lawyers, as they concern us specially, 

I quote from the reported platform as follows: 

“ Powerful forces are secking more and more aggressively to deny to 
wage earners their right to cease work. We denounce these efforts as 
vicious and destructive of the most ous liberties of our people. The 
right to cease work—strike—as a final means of enforcing j from 
an autocratic control of indus must be s 

“We realize fully all that is involved in the exereise of the right to 
strike, but only by the exercise of that right can industrial autocrats 
be 3 to abandon their concept of tyranny and give way to the 
establishment ef freedom and justice in industry. 

action pee e eee that process workers have ben 
— ete thoes Tuina which they have a natural and constitu- 
tonah right to do. 

“The 


junction as now used is a revolutionary measure which sub- 


stitutes government by judicial discretion or bias for government by 
law. It substitutes a trial by one man, a judge, in his cretion, for a 
trial by jury. This abuse of the injunctive process undermines and 
destroys the very foundations of our free institutions. It is subver- 
sive of the spirit of a free people working out their destiny in an orderly 


manner, 
* We urge that the 2 . courts shall be elected by 
e people for terms not exce g k 
u We ass that there can not be found in the Constitution of the 
United States or in the discussions of the Congress which drafted the 
Constitution any authority for the Federal courts of our country to 
declare unconstitutional any act passed by Congress. We at Seg the 


continuing the usurpation of such authority, 

“ Here is a carefully prepared platform, the work of some law- 
yer, which not only concerns us as members of the profession 
put every citizen who loves his eountry and believes that its pros- 
perity depends upon the enactment of good laws, their observ- 
ance, and the preservation of order, through the power of the 
courts, as the proper authority to determine what are the rights 
of men or associations of men, when controversies arise between 
them, especially when the numbers are great and threaten the 
peace of society. 

“The Federation of Labor is manifestly within its rights in 
announcing its platform. It does not advocate force to over- 
throw the Constitution. And as it denounced the methods of 
the I. W. W. and the Bolsheviki, it has a right to urge the 
adoption of its ideas as stated in its platform by the methods 
and in the manner provided in the Constitution. And the mem- 
bers of the unions are entitled to proper consideration of their 
views. It has been too much the habit to denounce the ideas 
of persons with whom we disagree or whose views are inimical 
to our interests. It is our duty as lawyers to take up these 
subjects in our counties when they arise, and to give to the 
people, and especially to members of the unions, the proper 
argument to show them the fallacy of their theories or the 
falsity of the facts upon which some of them are founded if 
we do not agree with them. 

THR RIGHT TO CEASE WORK. 

“ I approach this argument with this feeling: The great multi- 
tude of our people have little acquaintance with the situation 
and are open to conviction. And our profession puts us under 
obligation to furnish them the information upon which they 
must act, for this has been our life study. 

“I have said that this part of the platform was prepared, in 
my judgment, by a lawyer. It is as remarkable for what it does 
not say as for what it claims. For example, under the title 
‘The right to strike’ we find the words used to describe this 
right as follows: ‘The right to cease work, strike, as a final 
means of enforcing justice from an autocratic control of in- 
dustry.’ Here the official definition of the word ‘strike’ is the 
right to cease work.’ 

If that is the whole meaning of the word strike, we shall 
have little quarrel, except in the case of policemen, firemen, 
railroad men in a body, and other public employees who owe 
‘a duty to the public and whose services are essential to the 
public life or safety. As to them, even no one will doubt the 
individual right to resign—that is, to ‘cease work ’—when they 
find better employment. But to become affiliated with another 
powerful organization and subject to its orders, assuming in- 
consistent obligations, and pursuant thereto to resign in a body 
and abandon the great city of Boston to the thugs of their own 
and other neighboring cities was an unspeakable offense de- 
serving of the punishment it received and the public condemna- 
tion of the demagogues who abetted them in the election of 


Gov. Coolidge, notwithstanding the efforts of trimming politi- 
cians to prevent it, 

„Outside of the claim made that public officials should not 
be permitted to connect up their own local organizations with 
the American Federation and subject to their orders, there 
is no recorded case where workingmen have been compelled to 
return to work by the order of any court, even where the unions 
were bound up by contracts in writing which had not expired. 
There is no law that compels a man to work when he chooses 
to cease work. Of course a general coal or railroad strike in- 
tended to freeze or starve the general publie presents a special 
question. Every government is entitled to preserve itself or its 


people when the conditions arise that necessarily follow a ' 


general concerted and simultaneous quitting of work, especially 
when it is in possession of the war powers still existing. 

“Evidently the shrewd lawyer who drew the platform appre- 
elated the difficulties of his job. We all know that in common 
parlance and practice the word ‘strike’ means much more than 
“ceasing work,“ and it is this part of the practice that has been 
enjoined by the courts. We know, as a matter of fact, that when 
a general strike is called at any factory or other place of work 
it is not long before pickets, sometimes in large numbers, are 
thrown out to cover every approach by new hands. Persuasion, 
intimidation, and violence are often used to prevent anyone from 
going to work. The police are called in. Finally the troops. 

THE RIGHT TO PICKET, 

Does the right to strike extend to the right to picket and the 
persuasion of new workers not to enter the factory? If so, how 
many pickets? Or does it extend further, to intimidation of 
either the employer or of his new workers? Or may the men 
who have ‘ceased to work’ finally resort to violence at the fac- 
tory or in the streets or in the alleys at night or maiming those 
who may be willing or anxious to work in the deserted factory, 
or who are so engaged? f 

“ When strikes take place and intimidation or violence actually 
result, who shall be the judges as to how far the rights of the 
parties extend? The two contending parties have no tribunal 
to appeal to except the established courts of the country, the 
judges thereof being most generally men of learning in the law 
and of unimpeachable integrity, whose independence, if at all 
qualified, leans more to the man who labors than to his employer. 
When the court finds that the worker has exceeded his right to 
strike by resorting to intimidation or persuasion amounting to 
intimidation or violence or other exceptional means, it issues an 
injunction to prevent the invasion of the other man’s rights, and 
he is punished for contempt if he disobeys. 

Here I again recur to the platform, particularly to that part 
which proposes to abolish injunctions in such cases. Here facts 
are falsified, or at least so colored as to amount to a fraud upon 
the honest union man who has not contrary knowledge. The 
platform avers that by the misuse of the injunction workers 
have been forbidden to do those things which they have a natural 
and constitutional right to do.“ It may happen in isolated cases 
that judges may have erred or been extreme from want of knowl- 
edge or from the circumstances surrounding the case. But I 
deny that any respectable court, especially of the last resort, 
‘has forbidden workers to do things which they had the natural 
or constitutional right to do.“ The astute lawyer who drew these 
declarations was teo keen to specify the things whieh judges had 
so ruled. Specification was dangerous. He knew the rulings 
of the courts are all a matter of record and that if the things 
complained of were wrong he had only to cite the case and the 
facts to let us know what right had been denied the worker and 
when and where. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
made a record upon these questions, and nearly every State 
supreme court as well, and to one who has knowledge of what 
has been decided this part of the platform is a combination of 
deceit and falsehood, worked up in fustian style to deceive the 
worker by the use of clap-trap language, viz, ‘government by 
injunction,’ stating untruly that injunction as now used is a 
revolutionary measure, which substitutes government by judicial 
discretion or bias for government by law. I affirm the contrary. 
It enforces only those rights which exist in law and prevents the 
overthrow of law and order by forbidding the invasion of the 
rights of others by force or intimidation. It is an ancient, 
familiar remedy, and properly applied when the situation calling 
for and justifying it occurs. 

Let us examine the familiar uses to which the writ of in- 
junction is put—the great bulwark provided by the law from 
ancient times to prevent the oppression of the weak by the 
strong. And pausing there, let me quote the first section of the 
bill of rights of the constitution of Ohio, being article 1: 

“ Secrion 1. All men are by nature free and independent, and have 
eertain inalienable rights, among which are those of 9 life and 

seeking and 


liberty, acquiring, p „ and protecting property, an 
obtaining happiness and safety, i 
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“This is to a certain extent duplicated in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the United States Con- 
stitution. 

GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION, 


“A more comprehensive statement of the foundations upon 
which a republic is based can not be found anywhere. It is 
not a preamble. It is a declaration of rights—innate, inalien- 
able. I see in it no distinction of classes. Based upon this 
decluration, which has been in our constitution practically 
since it became a State, and other provisions of that instrument, 
courts of equity have habitually granted injunctions in the 
greatest variety of cases. For the benefit of the person un- 
learned in the law I state a few. The bar is well informed on 
this subject. £ 

“Tf there is a line dispute between two farmers or lot owners 
in a city and-the man of force undertakes to throw down the 
fence, the man of peace is accorded an injunction to prevent 
the removal until the court finds out who is right. So if one 
owner builds a dam and floods his neighbor’s farm, or diverts 
a spring or a stream of water necessary for his cattle and 
household purposes, or shuts up a right of way to the public 
road, or digs a ditch which throws the water into unusual 
channels the court interferes. So if a man steals your patent, 
is guilty of unfair competition, counterfeits your trade-marks, or 
endeavors to persuade your valuable clerks who are under con- 
tract or your inventors who have secrets and confidential infor- 
mation, the court of equity steps in with an injunction. If you 
sell a lot with building restrictions, equity compels the purchaser 
to observe them by forbidding him to violate his contract. If a 
nuisance is about to be erected in your neighborhood, you can 
depend upon the court to give you protection. If an improper 
tax or assessment is levied upon property, you can enjoin the 
collection until its propriety is tried. If the city council passes 
an illegal ordinance under which your rights are invaded, you 
can enjoin action until its validity is passed upon. If you own 
a piece of property and some one is claiming an adverse in- 
terest, you can enjoin him from asserting it, as it damages your 
title, and a trial is had. And the courts have gone so far as 
to protect the divorced wife of a scalawag who haunts the 
house and the neighborhood and makes her life miserable by 
his conduct. 

“This array of instances in which the court acts is formid- 
able. But it is not complete. The area of jurisdiction is as 
wide as that of human rights inyaded by unscrupulous men. 
Are all these remedial measures to be abolished because they are 
‘government by injunction’ ? In all the above cases the judge 
alone tries the case, finds the facts, and makes the order; if 
he is not obeyed, he cites the party for contempt and may or 
may not try the question himself. The court compels the 
wrongdoer to desist from his work because he is invading the 
rights or property of his fellow man. All this is ‘ government 
by injunction, viz, compelling a man to do his duty to his 
neighbor. Can any laboring man point out the difference be- 
tween all these cases and the cases in which injunctions have 
been issued in strike cases? Can any lawyer put us wise? 
I think not. I do not so much blame the member of the union 
who trusts in his leaders and their legal advisers; but I do 
blame the leaders who are endeavoring to make them believe 
that they are the victims of usurping courts, who ignore their 
rights and trample them down when there is no proof and none 
can be produced. I have a firm belief that a large portion of 
the union men do not understand the situations. I speak to 
you, and through you to them, as I do now. These men are 
among the most intelligent of our laboring class. In legal mat- 
ters they are not Jearned; they need our help, not our abuse. 
And we owe to them all the help in our power to come to a 
just decision. It is not enough in a republic to say that such 
is the law and condemn everyone who does not obey. A further 
duty we owe to the public, viz, to prevent it from falling into 
disrepute by false charges of favoritism, oppression, usurpa- 
tion, etc., unchallenged and undenied. We want not only a law- 
abiding community, we want a contented community. And it 
is a good sign of the times that many employers are adopting 
methods in their relation to their employees that may bring 
about such a result. Perfect peace is not possible; but let us 
have all we can. 

“Now, I base my hope of good results from education and 
publicity upon what I know after long experience of efforts to 
throw the labor-union question into politics, It has rarely been 
successful. I have one very striking instance in my mind. The 
Ohio constitutional convention of 1912 was practically in the 
hands of labor. Many amendments were proposed to our con- 
stitution, and under the belief that change means progress 
many of them were adopted by the people, some valuable... The 


‘subject we are now discussing was under consideration, and the 


convention adopted the following, being section 21 of article 4: 


“Tt was voted on by the people in September, 1912, as a sec- 
tion by itself. This was labor’s pet proposal. 

“ Now look at the result. The people voted it down by a 
majority of 16,406. Cuyahoga County voted ‘yes’ by about 
30,000, Hamilton ‘yes’ by 20,000, Lucas ‘yes’ by 8,000, and 
Franklin by 1,700. 

“Contrast the vote in the great manufacturing centers in the 
Miami Valley. In the counties of Montgomery, Clark, Miami, 
Greene, Shelby, Preble, Warren, Butler, and Darke the majority 
against the amendment was 11,500, only two counties voting 
ves, one by 100 votes, the other by 240. 

This result shows what discussion will do. A vigorous cam- 
paign of instruction brought it about. Labor could not rally its 
members in a body in support of its platform. The question is 
settled in Ohio. 

ELECTIVE JUDICIARY, 

“Two more points remain to be considered. The union lead- 
ers demand that the Federal judges shall be elected by the 
people and for terms of six years only. 

“Whatever may be said for or against an elective judiciary 
in counties, districts, or States, one can not help believing that 
an elective Federal judiciary would be the downfall of the 
whole system. Our forefathers discussed these matters most 
fully, and it was concluded that in a combination of independent 
States a thoroughly independent and separate judicial system 
was essential to its success. Let us imagine what would result 
if labor’s plan was adopted. First, we should have primary 
elections over the whole United States, involving the candidates 
in a campaign to become known. Then we should have a cam- 
paign of election. Every conceivable political trick would be 
put in use by friends or advocates of the candidates. There 
would be combinations of States, candidates, or of special in- 
terests, politicians, ete. Money would be contributed by the 
friends of the candidates having schemes to promote or ends 
to subserve, and the bench would become the roosting place of 
rich lawyers, or lawyers having rich friends, or backed by in- 
terests or classes, and they would in all probability reach the 
bench, leaving behind them their independence at least, the chief 
jewel in the crown of the judge. But I do not fear that labor 
will ever achieve its point. It is not to its interest that it 
should. The Constitution provides expressly that all Federal 
judges shall be retained during good behavior, and an amend- 
ment would be necessary to change it. And when change is 
attempted there will be ample time for discussion. 

“One more demand is to be considered. It is that Congress 
shall take action to prevent the Federal courts from declaring 
an act of Congress unconstitutional. Such action by the courts 
is declared to be ‘ usurpation.’ 

“Why the Federation of Labor did not also denounce similar 
actions by State courts as to acts of the State legislature and 
as to acts of Congress one can not conceive. All State supreme 
courts exercise now the power to declare State laws or Federal 
laws unconstitutional; and they exercise the power as inher- 
ent in the court without express grant, as a necessary result of 
our system of government. And why did it not denounce the 
exercise by Federal courts of the power to declare laws passed 
by the States unconstitutional, if these laws violated the Con- 
stitution of the United States—a power exercised every day? 


BAD LOGIC. 


“The facts and logic of the platform are bad. In early Eng- 
lish days before the revolution it was held by able English 
judges, Coke, Hobart, Holt, and others, that an act of Parlia- 
ment contrary to Magna Charta, common right, or justice was 
void. The revolution was largely based upon this denial of 
unlimited parliamentary authority. It was called a ‘lawyers 
revolution. John Adams said: 

“The stamp act, I take it, is utterly vold, and of no binding force 
upon on for it is against our rights as men and our privileges as Eng- 

“As there was no court or tribunal to which our forefathers 
could successfully appeal, nothing was left but a resort to arms. 

“In the Articles of Confederation first adopted between the 
States, which was nothing more than a league, express power 
was granted to Congress to provide for the settlement of dis- 
putes, and a method was adopted which was not satisfactory. 


1920. 
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“When the convention was in session when our present Con- 
stitution was adopted, the question we are now discussing 
was under consideration. I quote from the third report of a 
committee of able lawyers, five in number, made in January, 
1917, to the New York State Bar Association : 


Judicial review is a world-wide practice in federations, Judicial 
review of the validity of laws is as much a world-wide practice in 
federations as in the ratio at which gold and silver should be coined. 
Its only rival in federations is the German system of a Federal council 
(State government appointed without the voters of either the States or 
the Empire having any voice in the matter) which, when in accord 
with the Kaiser, had plenary or dictational powers. Madison, Wash- 
ington, and Hamilton, with the support of the Virginia school, tried 
their best to_incorporate a Federal council or council of revision into 
our Federal Constitution, but ony. were defeated by Massachusetts and 
the ymore democratic: States. Then the fathers resorted to judicial 


review,” 

(Citing Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and Farrand's records of the 
Federal convention.) 

In a previous report by this same committee, made in No- 
vember, 1915, most exhaustive in its character, it proposed the 
following resolution which was adopted by the State Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York on January 15, 1916: 


In the citation of European and other States having a similar 
system to ours a significant instance is referred to by the com- 
mittee. 

In Australia, the great labor Commonwealth, it was pro- 
posed to amend the constitution by providing that Parliament 
should have absolute and plenary power to make laws with re- 
gard to labor and employment, including the wages and condi- 
tions of labor, and employment in any trade, industry, and call- 
ing. This was voted down by the people on a referendum April 
16, 1911. 

“In Ohio none of our constitutions conferred power upon the 
judiciary to declare laws unconstitutional. The courts have 
exercised the power since the State was formed. It is an in- 
herent power. Our last constitutional convention provided a 
limitation upon the number of judges who should join in the 
opinion, thus recognizing the power as existing. 

„It is surprising that any question should ever have been 
made by lawyers on this point. Of course, we expect nothing 
from politicians or agitators. As to lawyers, we must, however, 
remember that we are not all cast in the same mental mold. A 
small number comparatively of good men and able men have 
gone wrong upon this proposition as most of us see it; but their 
mental operations are different from ours, their point of view 
is different, and their natural sympathies may overbalance their 
logical gifts. 

“ What is the power to declare a law unconstitutional? It is 
not an academic question, which can be decided, unless a case 
arises between individuals involving rights. : 

“As an example: A sues B. B answers and puts up his de- 
fense. A claims to be acting under a statute. B says that the 
statute is not good; that he is living under a government with a 
written Constitution and the statute is contrary to his rights as 
secured by the Constitution. This right might be to vote, to be 
a free man, to own his own property, to belong to a religion, to 
exercise the right of free speech. Let me give you a more strik- 
ing illustration. The platform denounces the Cummins railroad 
bill and all similar legislation as ‘making slaves of the workers 
and establishing involuntary servitude.’ This is mere bombast. 
But if true, the workers may need the thirteenth amendment to 
the Constitution to save them. It prohibits ‘involuntary servi- 
tude,’ and the law could be declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court, and would be if the claim was anything more 
than mere rhetoric. 

“To return to our case. The judge has the case to decide. 
The right of A under the statute is clear if the statute is good. 
But the right of B under the Constitution is equally clear. 
Must the statute prevail over the Constitution or must the court 
give effect to the agreement contained in the Constitution? The 
case must be decided. It must be remembered that no one can 
attack a law unless it interferes with his rights under the Con- 
stitution. Courts interpret wills, contracts, statutes, and all 
other instruments. Why not the Constitution? If on interpre- 


tation of the Constitution its clauses conflict with the statute, 
Whg shall the mere act of a legislature, passed probably in haste 
and frequently in ignorance, overcome the solemn agreement 
between the people under which they have agreed to be governed? 


“To you lawyers and judges this talk may seem prolix and 
foolish and unnecessary. If only lawyers are to decide the 
issues, the agreement is silly. This question has been before 
the people since the birth of the Union. The great law chieftain, 
John Marshall, started the ball in the early decision in Marbury- 
v. Madison, upsetting an unimportant Federal law. The vari- 
ous States having passed laws in derogation of the Federal Con- 
stitution on appeal to his court, these laws were set aside. The 
powers of the Supreme Court became the football of politics for 
years, judges of the district court were impeached, and the 
battle between the Federalists and Republicans was on for a 
long time. At one stage of the campaign John Marshall was 
burned in effigy in the streets of Baltimore. But when nullifica- 
tion came on in 1830 the people discovered in the discussion 
that some tribunal was necessary in a government acting under 
a written constitution, and the people settled down. There has 
been no important disturbance until now. Those who are en- 
deavoring to revive the questions must remember that the prac- * 
tice and the decision of courts in a country like ours, for the 
period of over 120 years, can not be denounced or overturned 
merely for the establishment of class legislation. 

“ Roosevelt said in 1911 that the right of the court would 
seem to be self-evident, that Marshall's decision made him a 
great leader and was necessary to make the Constitution march. 

Notice has been given that every candidate for Congress or 
other office will be stood up in the corner and quizzed as to his 
views about the platform. Politics are to be ignored, and only 
those who fall down before the idol are to be supported. We 
can imagine the feelings of the unfortunate man. For once the 
politician will be brought to time. Of course, it follows that if 
political affiliations are all to be thrown down, we can all vote 
as we please. 

“This address has gone far beyond what I contemplated. 
But it is my contribution, small as it is, to information upon 
subjects of vast importance to the public. 

“ You who wish to inform yourselves more fully should pos- 
sess yourselves of a book of great value, which has surprised 
me by the learning and exhaustive research shown by the vari- 
ous authors whose articles or speeches are reported. I refer to 
a book entitled ‘ Judicial Settlement of International Disputes,’ 
containing the proceedings of the American Society for their 
settlement for the year 1916, published by Williams & Wilkins 
Co., of Baltimore. In the appendix to this volume will be found 
the voluminous and scholarly reports of the committee of law- 
yers to the New York State Bar Association, chiefly upon the 
subjects we have been discussing. It is a most complete com- 
pendium of the law and practice of the whole civilized world 
upon the powers we have been considering. No lawyer should 
be without it. 

“The great tribunal of our country—to my mind the greatest 
in the history of the world—is threatened by dreamers, agita- 
tors, and timid politicians. It is the foundation of our Govern- 
ment. This court has settled by judicial decision disputes 
among the States of our Union in over 70 cases, many of which 
would have led to war but for the dignified tribunal established 
by law to finally decide such questions. Shall it have no power 
to preserve constitutional rights? Let us preserve the independ- 
ence, the learning, the integrity, and the impartiality of that 
court as the corner stone of our Republic. Upon us lawyers 
rests the great duty. And it should be our great pleasure as 
well to step into the breach, to inform our fellow citizens, and 
in the true spirit of the educator to scatter broadcast the 
knowledge that will enable our people to do what is right, no 
matter what is his occupation, his interest, or his association. 

“A few words more. In a few days I will be 87 years of age— 
a long life during a most eventful period. I have seen all our 
railroads built, our telegraphs and telephones, the aeroplane and 
the submarine invented, and electricity made as obedient as 
the horse.. I have seen the country grow to 110,000,000 of free 
and prosperous people. 

“I have seen the War with Mexico, the Civil War, the War 
with Spain, and the terrible war just ended in which 2,000,000 
American boys convinced Germany that her end had come. I 
have seen the President of the United States liberate, by the 
stroke of his pen, 4,000,000 of negro men, real slaves, and the 
whole race, free and slave, elevated to a political equality with 
the white. I have seen our President, speaking from the pin- 
nacle of his high office, to the downtrodden people of the world, 
flooding it with more freedom than it could stand, but seeding 
all Europe with republics as plentiful as languages. I have seen 
women enfranchised in most of the civilized countries of the 
world, and an American-born woman elected and seated in the 
British House of Commons. And when I look over our country 
and behold it leading the world in the cultivation of the earth, 
the output of the factory, the number and value of its inven- 
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tions, the size and number of its banks, insurance and trust 
companies, the extraordinary bulk of deposits by the laboring 
classes, the comfort in their homes, and the improvement in 
their wages and general prosperity, I wonder if this is the same 
country that the American Federation of Labor refers to in its 
platform. And who built or control all these great businesses, 
railroads, banks, factories, stores, and enterprises that have put 
America to the front? Are they dukes, princes, earls, counts, 
or barons, or their sons, or the son of the rich man? By no 
means! 

“Nine out of ten are the boys from the farm, only half edu- 
cated, or from the factory with hardly a high-school education. 
They came from the so-called enslaved class. 

“America is good enough for me or for anyone else, although 
she is not perfect. But I take no stock in such Americans as 
forl their own nest, revile their Government and its officers, 
especially the honorable judges of our courts, because of tem- 

“porary evils, the necessary result of a great and wasting war.“ 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows; 

By Mr, SHERMAN ; 

A bill (S. 3849) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment 
of disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 
1918; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 3850) providing for the adoption of a municipal 
flag and floral emblem for the Government of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3851) to prohibit the payment of gratuities to the 
masters of vessels, or other persons, for the purpose of inducing 
or securing contracts for repairing vessels or furnishing vessels 
with supplies or other e to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


By Mr, CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3852) for the relief of the Garden City (Kans.) 
Water Users’ Association, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands, 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3853) granting a pension to Alphonso Penley (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. UNDERW. OOD: 

A bill (S. 8854) granting a pension to Hallie N. Day; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3855) for the relief of Mamie Millender; and 

A bill (S, 3856) for the relief of Francis L. Flanders; to the 
Committee òn Claims, 

A bill (S. 8857) granting a pension to Oliver H. P. Harvey; 


and 

A bill (S. 8858) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
Howell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3859) granting an increase of pension to James T, 
Piggott; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3860) for the relief of James Kernan (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs ; 

A bill (8. 3861) granting a pension to Alois Menzel (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8862) granting a pension to James McManus (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BECKHAM: 

A bill (S. 8863) granting a pension to Martha E. Hawes (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3864) to amend the naturalization laws, to provide 
for the Americanization of aliens, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BECKHAM submitted an amendment relative to the im- 
provement of the South Fork of the Kentucky River, Ky., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the river and harbor appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

FOREIGN LOANS, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I send to the desk a Senate resolu- 
tion, which I desire to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read, 


The resolution (S. Res. 291) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, 
D to 3 Sarat -to the Senate the info on hereinafter named, 
nad, doit advances to foreign Governments under the acts of 
April 24, 1917 ; pa ott aa Son 24, 15 i April 8, 1016, and Jag eet 1918. 
First. An itemized temen wiog th e interest paid 
Aia 7 65 itemized 9 — vine g the interest due i in 
Third, An itemized #0, by ach showing the interest which will be due 


for the fiscal year 

Fourth, to be paid by each, 

me. A 8 1 the o tions, and coples of same, given by 

for such cash advances, 

wate SMITH of Georgia. Under the rule the resolution may go 
over until to-morrow. I see no reason why I should ask for its 
immediate consideration now, although I think there will be no 
objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

PORTRAIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 

292), which was referred to the Committee on the Library: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Library of the Senate is hereby 
authorized and directed to engage an artist of at se utation and ability 
to t an oil late Abraham Lineoln, former President 
of United States, and to place the same in the te wing of the 
Capitol Building, at a cost not to exceed $2,000, which sum shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


RANK OF ARMY OFFICERS. - 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit a resolution and ask that it He on 
the table for the present. I give notice that I shall call it up at 
a later day for the purpose of submitting a few remarks thereon, 

The resolution (S. Res. 294) was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: ' 

Resolved, That the 


Fumie Senate temen ically— 
he polly of the neral bers 01 the War Department with re- 
tion of officers of the 8 r Arm 


de at 1756 time OE their demotion, 
he grate to yf they have been demoted, the duties performed by them 
the time — Bt 8 their higher temporary grade, and the dutice they 

— BoY 

4. The panes 2 n Meers of the pe Regular Army still holding advanced 
rank, the duties now being perfor by them, and the reasons why 
the advanced rank is necessary or appropriate to such duty. 

5. The policy of the War pa “5 in regard to section 8 of the 


selective-draft act, approved May 18, 1917. 
6. If any s e rul as to the effect of section 8 of the selective- 
draft act has n made to the War Department by the Judge Advocate 


General, whether said section was intended 2 lineal or 

relative standing of officers of the Regular A and if any such 

opinon has been given to the Bacretary of War by by the Judge Advocate 
eral to furnish it to the Senate 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on the 28d of last May I in- 
troduced Senate joint resolution 19, for the appointment of a 
commission consisting of seven members, to be known as the 
International Monetary Exchange Commission. That resolu- 
tion is a reproduction of what was known in 1897 as the Wolcott 
resolution, which was then adopted, and under the terms of 
which an international monetary conference was appointed for 
the purpose of establishing an international parity between the 
two metals, gold and silver. That commission failed because 
of the objection of the Government of India to the proposition 
at the time. 

The question of exchange has become the acute financial ques- 
tion of the hour, and the present conditions of exchange the 
world over are so extremely sinister as to threaten the supremacy 
or possibly the existence of our present export trade. I there- 
fore give notice that on next Tuesday, at the close of the regular 
routine business of the Senate, I shall address won Lan to the 
resolution to which I have referred. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9065) to amend sections 8, 8, 10, 12, 
20, and 21 of the act approved July 17, 1916, known as the 
Federal farm loan act, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. MCLEAN. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McLean, Mr. Gronna, and Mr. Owen conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


van aan a 


1920. 


FORT DOUGLAS MILITARY RESERVATION. = 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3327) 
granting certain rights of way and exchanges of the same 
across the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, in the State of 
Utah, which was, on page 2, line 13, after “ condition,” to 
insert: 

Provided, That in the discretion of the Secretary of War the privi- 

e e e ttt ata toron gd eet 
th e . thle part of the Zaid city of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT- I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On January 21, 1920: 

S. 2999. An act to amend section 97 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

n January 29, 1920: 

S. 2476. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 

On January 30, 1920: y 

S. 3427. An act to establish a commission on the practica- 
bility, feasibility, and place, to devise plans for the construc- 
tion of a public bridge over the Niagara River from some point 
in the city of Buffalo, N. V., to some point in the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes. ` 

On February 3, 1920: 

S. 3331. An act authorizing the Interstate Construction Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across the Columbia River be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington at or within 2 
miles westerly from Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon, and 
granting a license to construct and maintain the approach to 
said bridge over property belonging to the Government of the 
United States. 

CLAIMS OF COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. When Senate bill 3270 was 
reached the other day on the calendar I was necessarily absent. 
It is a bill reported from the Committee on Commerce providing 
that the Coast and Geodetic Survey may adjust claims not ex- 
ceeding $500 and submit reports to Congress. It is similar legis- 
lation to what we have for the Lighthouse Board, and it has 
resulted very satisfactorily. 

I will state that when the bill was presented once before the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] asked about a matter, but I 
have conferred with the solicitor of the department and he states 
that in adjusting these claims they follow the regular general 
rules and principles of liability. I ask for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. It consists of only five or six lines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3270) authorizing the 
Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce, to consider, ascertain, 
adjust, and determine claims for damages occasioned by acts 
for which said survey is responsible in certain cases, and it was 
read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Commerce, is hereby 
authorized to consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine all claims for 
ganag where the amount of the claim does not exceed $500, hereafter 
occasioned by acts for which the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall-be 
found to be responsible, and report the amounts so ascertained and 
determined. to be due the claimants to Congress at each session thereof 
through the Treasury Department for payment as legal claims out of 
appropriations that may be made by Congress therefor. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Washington a ques- 
tion? The language of the bill seems to me to be a little uncer- 
tain, and I ask the Senator for information, Does the finding 
which is made by this commission and which is to be reported 
to the Treasury Department constitute a legal and valid claim 
against the Government, so that Congress has no discretion 
whatever and must appropriate to meet it, or is it merely a 
recommendation which Congress may follow or not, according 
as it interprets the facts of each particular case? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I rather think that the lan- 
guage makes it a legal obligation after they have adjusted it. 
I know that in the Committee on Appropriations, wlien such 
claims come in under similar legislation, they are passed as a 
matter of course. I know that the committee does not look into 
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the facts and circumstances, but it accepts the decision as it 
comes in. So I think this would make a legal claim upon the 
Government. 

Mr. KING. The other day when this measure was called up 
for consideration I interposed an objection. Since then I have 
talked with the Senator from Washington and stated to him 
that I would not object to its being considered. I want to say, 
though, with the explanation that he has just made, that I 
regard such legislation as unwise, if not dangerous, and if there 
were not precedents for the legislation I should oppose it. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, to create all these various 
boards and agencies to pass upon their own defaults and de- 
linquencies and to empower them to enter judgments which are 
binding upon the Nation and create liabilities against the Gov- 
ernment from which it can not in honor escape, is unwise and 
does not fully protect the United States. It seems to me that 
we ought to be satisfied with going this far, that the boards 
and agencies, such as the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Lighthouse Board and the War Board, and so on, shall have 
authority to make full and complete investigation and shall 
make their findings and recommendations to Congress, and it is 
for Congress, through the appropriate committees, to determine 
whether those findings are supported by the evidence and 
whether there is a legal and valid obligation against the Gov- 
ernment or not. 

Under the system adopted we have thrown open the Treasury 
of the United States to every demand which may be made and 
which has been passed upon favorably by a multitude of boards 
and instrumentalities not judicial in their character and not 
constituted for the purpose of examining and adjudicating 
claims against the Government. This bill is in line with past 
legislation, and is supported by numerous precedents. However, 
I am afraid that this course will in the end prove harmful and 
subject the Government to the payment of immense sums in the 
aggregate, some of which are of doubtful validity. It has 
always proven a dangerous course to allow changing boards, 
organized for administrative or executive work, to pass upon 
judicial questions or to adjudicate claims, particularly if such 
claims arise out of the defaults of such boards. 

I wish we could have some tribunal corresponding to the 
Court of Claims, if it is so occupied that it can not act in these 
matters, to which could be referred these various claims against 
the Government. These demands should be the subject of 
judicial investigation and not left to various boards, whose 
functions are of an entirely different character. Of course, the 
Government ought to pay, and pay promptly, all legitimate and 
honest claims against it. To refuse to provide a forum in which 
such claims may be presented is a denial of justice, and we ought 
to provide a forum that will in a judicial way determine 
the validity of claims against the United States. But I do feel 
that legislation of this character, and it is in line with much 
that is upon the statute books, is unsafe and that it does not 
sufficiently protect the Government of the United States. 

Here is this organization set up to pass upon claims which 
result from its own defaults, its own torts, its own breaches of 
contract. I think it would be in consonance with human nature 
for it to act upon these claims sympathetically where its 
personnel occasioned them, and where its decisions were not 
subject to scrutiny or review. There might be a feeling that by 
payment of claims criticism would be silenced; and where 
there was no personal liability, there might be a disposition 
to compensate claimants, the legal if not the moral factors being 
submerged by other considerations. The dispositicn might be, 
and I think would be, to look with more or less favor upon the 
claims which would be presented. The tribunal which this bill 
sets up is not an impartial one. If its attitude were not such 
as suggested, it might be claimed that it would act unfairly in 
passing upon some demands. It can easily be seen that there 
might be a controversy between some claimant and some official 
of the Government. The dispute might relate to the question 
of negligence, and each would blame the other. Such a situa- 
tion might result in an injustice being done the claimant. I 
believe that the best plan is to create a judicial tribunal, wholly 
impartial, to consider claims against the Government. In any 
event the board under the present bill should have power only 
to investigate and make findings and recommendations to 
Congress. However, because of the statements which have been 
heretofore made and because of the numerous precedents 
which the Senator has to fortify his position, I shall not object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a word. I 
think the suggested objection of the Senator from Utah, with 
reference to the handling of these claims, will have just the 
opposite effect from that he has stated. I think these officials 
will not convict themselves of dereliction any more frequently 
than they feel they are compelled to do so. So if anyone would 
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suffer by placing this authority in the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
it would be rather the party who is injured than the Govern- 
ment, for this board will not confess any more frequently than 
it has to that it has been derelict in these matters. 

Furthermore, this proposed legislation only applies to claims 
under $500 in amount. It is really in the interest of the man 
who suffers a slight damage and yet who can not afford to go 
into court and hire attorneys to get his claim adjusted. We all 
know how difficult and expensive it is to prosecute a case against 
the Government. The fact is that there are now pending 12 
claims in which the aggregate does not exceed $400. A man 
with such a claim can not afford to hire an attorney to come 
down to Washington before the Court of Claims to prosecute it. 
This proposed legislation is to meet situations like that. It Is 
really in the interest of the citizen who has been injured; and 
I think the experience of the Government has been that, instead 
of subjecting the Government to unnecessary and large expense, 
it has really had the contrary effect. In a practical way I really 
do not think it has worked out any different from the plan sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah, because if a report were sent 
down to Congress recommending the payment of a certain claim, 
after it had been investigated, the committees of Congress being 
too busy to go into such matters and to pass upon the justice 
or the injustice of the claims, we would accept their report, I 
think, very largely as a matter of course. 

So, Mr. President, I think this proposed legislation will be in 
the interest of the Government as well as to take care of the 
poor claimants who are not really able to go into the Court of 
Claims and incur the attendant 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and 

ADMINISTRATION OF INVENTIONS AND PATENTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3223, being Order of Business 359 on the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
named by him, the title of which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3223) authorizing the 
Federal Trade Commission to accept and administer for the 
benefit of the public and the encouragement of industry, inven- 
tions, patents, and patent rights, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Reserving the right to object, I ask that the bill 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that I have not had time to make an examina- 
tion of the bill nor from my file has there been a digest made 
of it by the legislative reference service of the Library of 
Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator goes far 
enough to object to the consideration of the bill, let me explain 
it, and then I do not belleve there will be any Senator who 
under any conditions will think of objecting. It is true the 
Library of Congress has not been asked to express an opinion 
on the bill; it never occurred to me until the Senator just made 
the suggestion that that would be proper; but this bill is ap- 
proved, first, by the President of the United States; second, 
by the Commissioner of Patents, by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, by the Bureau of Mines, and by all the other scientific 
bureaus and departments of the Government. They have been 
working for several years to get something of this kind to pro- 
tect the hundreds, yes, thousands, of inventions that are made 
by employees of the Government. Often such inventions become 
public, but are not developed for the reason that development 
would require the expenditure of money, and no private indi- 
vidual or corporation will undertake such development, knowing 
that thereafter they would have no protection and that some 
one else taking advantage of the expense which they had 
undergone would be on an equal basis. It is clearly an experi- 
ment. It has long been felt that there ought to be somebody 
somewhere to whom Government employees could assign the 
rights to inventions perfected by them. The employees who 
would be affected for the most part are employees engaged in 
chemical work, employees in the Bureau of Standards and in the 
Bureau of Mines doing work of a scientific nature. They prob- 
ably could resign from the Government service and secure 
patents on devices perfected by them but they do not want to 
do that; they have a patriotic pride in their work and a desire 
to remain but they wish their patents developed. 


The proposition is—and it is purely voluntary; no one can 
be compelled to take such action—to designate some bureau 
or some governmental agency to which employees making inven- 
tions can assign them and permit such agency of the Gov- 
ernment then to license private individuals or private corpora- 
tions to manufacture them, giving them rights which will pro- 
tect them against infringement by other parties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that em- 
ployees of the Government, particularly in the military branch 
of the service, in the past have perfected many inventions which 
the Government has used without conpensation, because, as I 
remember, the law now specifically provides that employees of 
the Government shall not receive patents from the Government 
for inventions made by them while connected with the Govern- 
ment service. 

If we are going to have legislation of this kind we ought to 
provide that the head of some department shall receive the 
assignment of such patents, and not seme bureau within a 
department. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator on 
that point that at the hearings I went into that particularly with 
the representatives who appeared asking for this legislation. 
They said the Federal Trade Commission was selected in this 
bill for the reason that during the war the President had 
Selected that commission to act along similar lines, and they had 
become somewhat familiar with the business. Yt is not, prop- 
erly speaking, of course, one of the functions of the Federal 
Trade Commission, but they have been doing it during the war 
under the instructions of the President, especially in the case of 
patents, under the trading-with-the-enemy act. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Patent Office is under the Secretary of the 
Interior, and it seems to me that if we are going to ennast this 
character of legislation the Secretary of the Interior ought to 
be the one to receive assignments of patents. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Secretary of the Interior does not think sa 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not help what the Secretary of the In- 
terior thinks; it seems to me that questions relating to patents 
ought to be under the head of one department. I think also that 
if inventions described in the bill are to be transferred to the 
Government they ought to be transferred into a department 
of the Government and not to a bureau. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss the matter further with the 
Senator, and I shall object to the consideration of the bill this 


mo . I will take it up with the Senator later. 
Mr. NORRIS. I will be glad to take it up now, if the Senator 
is ready. 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not desire to have the bill considered now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Senator has a right to object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the considera- 
tion of the bill, 


LANDS AT MILITARY POSTS. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, there is on the calendar House 
bill 8819, Order of Business 336. The main purpose of the bill 
is to remove a certain restriction contained in the bill we passed 
last July in regard to the purchase of real estate in certain 
Army fields. The Military Affairs Committee examined into 
the bill, with hearings under a subcommittee, and then took it 
up afterwards in the full committee, and have in substance 
agreed to the House bill. It will authorize the expenditure of 
money that is now tied up of approximately, I should say, 
$6,000,000. It has to do with the purchase of real estate which 
has already been contracted for in connection with Army camps, 
and is the bill which the War Department sent down as an emer- 
gency bill to take care of some of the real estate purchases for 
which the Government was liable, and upon which there had 
been millions of dollars expended in improvements, and, may I 
say to the Senator from Utah, which we are in danger of losing 
if these emergency measures are not provided. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, how does the Senator claim that 
they are emergency matters? As I remember, the bill making 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, approved 
July 11, 1919, provided that no further purchases of real estate 
around these camps should be made. The Senator knows very 
well that the abuses that took place there were scandalous, and 
that the amendment to the appropriation bill preventing any 
other purchase of real estate was deliberately put into the bill 
and for the very purpose of stopping those purchases which 
had come to the notice of Congress the department intended 
to make, On July 11, 1919, that act was approved, and I have 
heard that there were three or four of the camps where it was 
thought desirable on the part of the War Department to pur- 
chase real estate. Under the law they can not do that, and I 
understand that this bill is to repeal that provision as far as 
these three or four camps are concerned, 


1920. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the Senator is quite right in 
regard to that; and may I say to the Senator that perhaps he 
would be glad to know. that the House in taking up the first item 
with regard to the Infantry camp at Camp Benning took the 
appropriation of $2,300,000, which our committee was consider- 
ing favorably, and cut it to $765,000, with this remark, and it 
applies to the other camps—I am reading from the report of 
the committee of the House: S 


While strongly condemning the manner in which the ditures for 
these camps have already been made, mostly since the ce and out 
of money appropriated for the conduct of the war, yet the committee 


believes it the part of wisdom to it the parue completion of the 
the large expendi of public moneys . 


plans because o 
and which will result ina t loss unless practical utilization 
the work already done. 


of the moneys expended an 

And may I say to the Senator that in many of these cases 
the whole project, with the millions that have been expended 
upon it, will be virtually lost to the Government if the negligible, 
Insignificant parts of real estate, which in some cases are in 
the very center of the tracts, are not acquired by the Govern- 
ment; and it is largely for the purpose of completing those few 
necessary purchases that this bill is being presented. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know the details of 
the situation, but I know that at some of these camps the first 
loss will be the very best loss for the Government of the United 
States to take. Rather than put another dollar into certain 
camps we ought to allow everything at those camps to be 
scrapped, because if that is not done they will lose it all in the 
end, and not only that but in the meantime we will have to make 
appropriations of hundreds of thousand of dollars in order to 
take care of the property. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have here a list of 
those that have already been abandoned, and nearly all of them, 
a great number of them, have been dismantled and sold. I was 
surprised to find how many had been disposed of. There are 
about 18 of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was well aware of that, and I did not know 
but that it would be a good thing to scrap all the balance of 
them. If we are asked to put in millions of dollars now, we 
ought to know something about whether it is the best policy 
to do it, or whether it is best to spend no more money on the proj- 
ect and either let whatever remains there be scrapped or have the 
best use made of it that is possible under the circumstances. I 
will ask the Senator, however, if this is a unanimous report 
from the committee? 

Mr. SPENCER. It is the unanimous report of the Military 
Affairs Committee. On the subcommittee there were five mem- 
bers, and one member—the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
nooT]—was unable to attend some of the He can 
speak for himself, but my understanding is that the bill as it 
is now drawn is substantially in accordance with his own judg- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
after looking over the bill I think I was mistaken in saying that 
there are only about three or four camps involved. I think 
there are more than that number. I will ask the Senator just 
how many camps are involved? 

Mr. SPENCER. I should say that there are at least 30 or 40 
fields affected by the bill, but in the case of many of them the 
amounts are perfectly insignificant. Some of them provide, for 
example, for putting a roof over a building that is roofless, and 
that will be lost without the roof. At Camp Normoyle we have 
provided for the erection of some steel hangars to take care of 
1,500 motor cars that are now in the open air, and on which the 
Government is losing every year in depreciation more than the 
entire cost of the building. There is no new project in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if acres of automobiles—because 
we are counting them now by acres instead of by numbers—have 
been lying out from under shelter for a year or more, I do not 
think they are worth very much. 

Mr. SPENCER. They have not been out that long in bad 
weather. They are on the Mexican border. The department 
feels that every one of them is necessary. Such care is being 
taken of them as may be taken. The department let the con- 
tract for these han is only an illustration—and then 
our bill prevented it; and those motor cars, as I said to the 
Senator, will deteriorate at a cost every year of more than the 
cost of the steel buildings which it is contemplated to put up. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. i 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, in tbat connection it should be 
said that even though this is provided, it will only be a drop in 
-the bucket compared with the automobiles which will still be 
‘left out in the air—I mean, of the total number we have. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Military Affairs Committee 
really are a unit in reporting this bill and think it ought to be 
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passed, well and good; but I am fearful that we will advance 
a million or so dollars more, and not only lose that but 
we will lose the appropriations that will be required to have 
men guard the buildings on all these fields, and before we are 
through with it we will find ont that it would have been 
cheaper in the end to scrap the whole of the buildings, and all 
that the Government has in those fields now, and take what- 
ever loss is involyed now rather than have that loss increased 
by making further appropriations of this kind. 

Mr. LENROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, may I make a- parliamentary 
inquiry? Is the bill before the Senate? I asked unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if this bill is taken up I shall ask 
the Senator to make an. explanation of these various items. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I say to the Senator that I shall be glad 
to make an explanation of any item that the Senator desires 
information upon, If I am able to do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the bill going to be taken up, or 
is it not? Is there objection to the present consideration of the 
bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8819) to amend an act entitled An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1919, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
3 VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin has 

e floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I just desire to make a state- 
ment. I am not objecting to the passage of this bill, neither am I 
wholly satisfied that it should pass. I was a member of the sub- 
committee to which this subject was referred, and during the 
first portion of the hearings I attended them and became fa- 
miliar with them, but subsequently I was unable to participate 
further. I do think, however, that the Senate ought to have 
some information concerning the different projects in this bill 
as a whole. 

The Senators will remember the situation and the almost scan- 
dal that arose with reference to Camp Benning; but I wish to 
say to the Senate that nearly every item in this bill is exactly 
similar to.the Camp situation. Nearly every purchase 
of real estate that is contained in this bill was negotiated and 
authorized by the War Department after the signing of the 
armistice, Nearly every dollar that is carried in this bill is to 
pay obligations incurred by the War Department out of funds 
that Congress had appropriated to carry on the war. The War 
Department undertook for itself the determination of the mili- 


.tary policy of the United States and determined for itself where 


these aviation fields were desirable and necessary, and what 
plants should be preserved and what plants should be aban- 
doned, and then obligated the United States Government to the 
extent of millions of dollars for the purchase of this real estate 
to make these camps and fields permanent. 

For instance, in most of these cases the Government had op- 
tions for the purchase of this very real estate running up to July 
1, 1920, 1921, and in one case I remember I think up to 1923; 
and in some cases where the Government was holding leases 
under these options running up to 1921, where the Government 
was only called upon to pay $1 a year rent, nevertheless after 
the signing of the armistice they exercised the option to pur- 
chase the property and obligated the Government. 

Now, we are in this situation: Although, in my judgment, it 
Was a gross abuse of authority, nevertheless the War Depart- 
ment technically did have the authority, and it was exercised, 
and in most of these cases the Government is obligated to pay 
this money, and I do not know of any way in which the Govern- 
ment can eventually escape the payment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator says that techni- 
cally the War Department had this authority. Does that come 
about from the fact that technically we are still at war? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the technicality? 

Mr. LENROOT. The technicality is that this authority was 
given and the appropriations were made for the purpose of 
carrying on the war; but the Congress, never dreaming that these 
appropriations would be utilized after the war was over for the 
purpose of a peace-time proposition without subsequent author- 
ity from Congress, put no limitation in the legislation. So 
the War Department having authority to acquire real estate 
and to construct plants of various kinds, although the war, 
except in a technical way, was entirely over, did have unques- 
tionably the technical authority to go on and use every dollar 
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of this money that we had appropriated for the carrying on of 
the war; and unless there had been a prohibition put in the 
Army bill that became effective in July, I have no doubt that 
hundreds of millions of dollars would have been expended by 
the War Department of the money that had been appropriated 


for the purpose of carrying on the war. That is what I mean. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Did not the legislation under which they pro- 
ceeded clearly indicate, though, on its face, that the appropria- 
tions were to be used because we were at war and to aid in the 
prosecution of the war; and would not the spirit of the act, if 
not the letter, lead to the conclusion that when the armistice was 
declared the appropriations for that purpose ceased to be ayail- 
able? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say, in reply to the Senator from 
Utah, that that was a very acute question before the subcom- 
mittee, and one about which I, as a member of the subcommittee, 
asked a great many questions. We were informed that a legal 
opinion had been received from the Judge Advocate General's 
department as to the authority of the War Department to go 
ahead and utilize these moneys, although the armistice had 
been signed, and that the Judge Advocate General had held that 
the War Department did have full authority. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I think that an 
officer who, when an armistice came, which he knew would ter- 
minate the war, would go ahead and utilize, or advocate using, 
the appropriations made when we were at war, because we were 
at war and because the war necessities seemed to demand them, 
ought to be court-martialed. 

Mr. LENROOT, I quite agree with the Senator from Utah; 
but apparently Congress is helpless. I do not see that we can 
remedy the situation in any way by refusing to make appropri- 
ations that are provided for in this bill, where the claimants 
can go into the Court of Claims and secure judgments. 

Because I have to leave the Chamber, I will refer to an item 
concerning the Watervliet Arsenal, in New York, where the pur- 
chase was inaugurated, as I recollect it, about March of last 
year, months after the armistice had been signed. We had 
gone through the entire war without any purchase of additional 
real estate for that arsenal for the purpose of carrying on the 
war; but I think there is an appropriation of some $350,000 in 
this bill—although I may be mistaken as to the exact amount— 
for the purchase of additional real estate at that arsenal, and 
it may be desirable, and probably is. But before the Senate 
passes this bill I would like to have some explanation in that 
amount of one item of some $140,000—I speak of it now because 
I have not had an opportunity to investigate it—which we pro- 
pose to pay to the city for its so-called sewer and water rights 
in the real estate that is proposed to be purchased. As I under- 
stand the situation, this real estate was some two or three 
blocks, perhaps, of city property, and the city had expended 
$140,000 in the building of sewers and water mains and utilities 
of that kind, and it is proposed to reimburse the city for the 
money that it expended for that purpose. 

I confess, Mr. President, knowing as I do the desire of that 
city to have the arsenal increased, I do not see how the city is 
damaged any by the acquiring of this property. I do not see 
that the city has any legal or moral right to make a claim for 
the reimbursement of the money that it expended for water 
and sewers upon this property. Perhaps the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Spencer] can fully explain it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, is it not likely that the money 
has already been refunded to the city in the way of taxes? 

Mr. LENROOT. Very likely. There are items in the bill 
that I felt required very close scrutiny; but I haye such con- 
fidence in the chairman of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SPENCER], who has spent a great deal of time 
upon it, that so far as I am concerned, while I am not wholly 
satisfied with the bill, I do not feel sufficiently familiar with 
it to interpose any objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I doubt the necessity 
of my making any reference to Camp Benning, and yet I wish 
to say just a few words about it. I do not agree with the view 
of those who think any mistake was made about that camp, 
except the mistake of not starting it sooner and sticking to it 
from the time it was started without backing an inch. 

When this subject was before the Senate once before the 
impression existed that the condemnation proceedings for the 
land at Camp Benning were begun after the armistice. That 
was a mistake. 

In 1917 Gen. Pershing began cabling the War Department 
urging that less attention be given to preparation for trench 
warfare and more to preparation for fighting in the open. He 


urged that ample facilities be given for the thorough prepara- 
tion of our Infantry for open warfare. I believe that vision 
of Gen. Pershing’s and his insistence that the opportunity be 
given brought the war to a close 12 months sooner than it 
would have closed and was one of the policies which stamped 
him as the military genius of the war, without regard to 
nationality, 

In pursuance of his urgent advice, finally the War Depart- 
ment undertook to concentrate at some point its Infantry 
schools. This place at Columbus was selected by three or four 
different boards solely for military reasons. 

The War Department hesitated to go on with the work after 
the armistice. I do not think I knew the Infantry camp had 
been located until some time after the field at Columbus was 
selected, and in the summer of 1918 the Infantry school from 
Fort Sill and one or two other Infantry schools were moved to 
Columbus and the work was begun, t 

The parties whose land the Government wanted did not wish 
to sell it. It was no land scheme. A military board selected 
something over 100,000 acres of land for a great Infantry school, 
the purpose being to give the officers of the Infantry, commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned, practical experience to fit them for 
the battle field, something that had never really been done before 
in the United States and something that was insisted upon by 
Gen. Pershing as essential to the successful conduct of the war. 

The condemnation proceeding was begun; the occupants and 
owners were notified to leave, because the Government desired 
immediate possession of their land; and the Government took 
possession with a claim of permanent ownership. The act under 
which the procedure was had authorized the War Department 
to take immediate possession, without agreeing as to price. It 
was a war measure. These farmers were scattered away from 
their homes, and 75 per cent of them left their homes and went 
off hunting for other farms shortly after the proceeding began, 

I maintained, Mr. President, and I still maintain, that, as a mat- 
ter of law, the Government was compelled to pay for those lands; 
that the condemnation proceedings under the act, with its pecul- 
iar language, bound the Government to buy the lands; and war 
or no war, thereafter the obligation was upon the Government 
to pay for the lands. The obligation, in my judgment, was a legal 
obligation—a moral obligation to pay for them, all will concede. 

That was the situation which confronted the War Department 
in the early part of 1919, when I took an active interest in it, 
and insisted that the Government ought to pay the men who 
had left their lands, and many of whom had gone off and 
bought other farms, supposing, of course, that they would get 
their money from the Government, and with that money pay 
for their new purchases. Finally the department went forward 
and paid for most of the land, agreeing, after the condemnation 
proceeding had been started, upon the price. 

The committee of the House took up the investigation of this 
question thoroughly prejudiced against Benning, prejudiced due 
to the fact that it was felt by some that the War Department 
should not have gone on with the project after the armistice. I 
believe the Government was legally liable for every foot of that 
land before the armistice. The committee of the House took the 
testimony of Gen. Bullard, it took the testimony of Gen. Malone, 
it took the testimony of our great soldiers who were in France, 
and their testimony convinced the subcommittee of the House 
that Camp Benning was the ideal selection, in terrain and other 
respects, for an Infantry training school. 

The War Department considered abandoning Camp Benning 
and locating the training school at Fayetteville, N. C., on land 
already purchased. A board of officers was sent to Fayetteville, 
and they came back and reported that the terrain was unsuit- 
able. Let me state what I mean by that. The officers declare 
they must have for an Infantry training camp a locality with 
every variety of terrain, some level, some hilly, some rivers, so 
that the Infantry officers can on this field for training for battle 
see every kind of terrain and perform every maneuver that they 
may probably be called upon to perform in actual battle. The 
report was that the land at Fayetteville was too level, that it 
lacked the variety; and Gen. Bullard, one of our three greatest 
generals developed by the war, reported that he had been all 
over the terrain at Columbus, that he had been at every camp 
the Government had, and that the terrain that the Army officers 
selected at Columbus was the most ideal and the most perfectly 
suited for the purpose intended of any that he had ever seen. 

Gen. Liggett declared that an Infantry training school of 


approximately 100,000 acres of land was absolutely essential, no 


matter how small the Army, and that the terrain must furnish 
not simply what was found at Fort Sill but every variety of 
hills, of woods, of rivers that could be put into a hundred thou- 
sand acres of land. He added that it must be a locality where 
all the year round the training could be given. 


1920. 
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All the reports in the hearings from the officers who had fought 
abroad sustained the action of the officers who selected this 
place at Columbus, and so convincing was the testimony ef our 
great soldiers, found in this record—1I will not take the time to 
read it—that the committee of the House of Representatives, 
which admittedly was prejudiced against Benning, reported 
unanimously in favor of it. I do not intend to read the evi- 
dence; I do not intend to discuss it further. I only wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate the fact that the condemna- 
tion procedure started before the armistice and that a legal lia- 
bility attached then to the Government to pay for the land. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator from Georgia 
takes his seat, I should like to call his attention to a passage 
which I have just found in the report submitted by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] and which includes a copy of the 
report made by Representative ANTHONY, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House. I invite attention to this 
paragraph, referring now to some of these expenditures. I have 
just seen the report, and so I can not tell just wh what expenditures 
are embraced within the paragraph. 


That there were some official misgivings in regard to these expendi- 
tures— 


That is, made by the War Department after the armistice was 
declared— 
was ela by tae fact that the Secretary of War and the Assistant 
Secretary of War before the Committee on Military Affairs in 
Janua 4 — * ed for informal urg to go ahead with the 
expenditures of these moneys appropr ted for the 8 of the war 
in the further acquisition of the land and in the construction of build- 
ings thereon. 

Let me pause to say that this would appear to have been in 
January, 1919—— 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. I read further: 

The Secretary of War at that time stated he believed he had the 
legal right, but not the moral right, to spend such moneys, 

I do not think he had the legal right, let me say. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it was his legal obligation to 
pay for that land and the highest kind of moral obligation. 

Mr. KING. Let me continue: 

The Committee on Military Affairs refused to give its sanction as 
requested, but instead a 3 a resolution which been introduced 
into the House e 3 3 such expenditures. The records 
show that the ofic of th e War 8 then a before the 
Senate Committee on Military Afairs na asked for Soy approval o 
— expenditure of such 1 for such a purpose, and it is said thet 

ermission was refused by the Senate s by a tie vote, and 
itis er reported that the War ment claims it was authorized 
to proceed with such expenditures by a Senator— 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am the Senator. 

Mr. KING (reading): 
from one of the States wherein these large land 8 were be 
made and who had subsequently advised the w oping ft War that 1 8 
the membership of the Senate committee had — the expendi- 
ture would have been approved. 

What I was going to inquire of the Senator was whether the 
Benning item was one of the items for which the Secretary of 
War and the Assistant Secretary of War sought permission to 
make further appropriations, and whether at that date any 
money had been expended for the buildings and the railroad 
which seem to have been embraced in the Benning item? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The railroad was largely constructed 
at that time, and something like $2,000,000, I think, had been 
spent. A small amount had been paid for land—not a large 
amount—but the Government was legally liable for every foot 
of it where they had instituted the condemnation procedure, and 
they had instituted it for all the land. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator to take the posi- 
tion that if the Government institutes condemnation proceed- 
ings for land, either for railroad purposes or for any other pur- 
poses, it is compelled in law to complete the proceedings and 
to make payment?, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; not ordinarily; but this pe- 
culiar act authorized the Government to take possession at once 
with the title it daimed, without the payment of a dollar, and 
the Government instituted the proceedings and turned the own- 
ers off the land and took possession, with notice to the owners 
that the Government was taking the property, not for a term of 
years, as on a lease, but was taking the property as owner. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think, if he will pardon me, 
that notwithstanding that rather high-handed proceeding—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was our act. We authorized 
it. It was not high-handed. Congress authorized just such a 
procedure as a war necessity. 

Mr. KING. It would be high-handed even though Congress 
authorized it. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Except as a war measure. It was 
utterly indefensible upon any other theory. 

Mr, KING. Does not the Senator think that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact Congress authorized the condemnation of the land, 
it might, at any time before title was obtained and payment 
made, restore the land to the persons who had been dispossessed 
and, of course, pay such damages as had resulted from the 
ae at dy and whatever damages had resulted to the prop- 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not. After a most careful study 
and reflection and consulting such authorities as I could find, it 
was my conclusion that under the peculiar language of the act, 
where the Government took possession with claim of title in fee, 
and it had the right to take it as a lease or to take it in fee under 
the act, as the procedure in pursuance of that act compelled the 
owners to leave at once and to give the Government the fee, the 
only question remaining was a decision in the court as to what 
compensation the Government should pay for the fee. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to inquire whether 
the deeds had been executed transferring the fee to the Gov- 
ernment, or had a decree of court been entered transferring by 
judicial process the title? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. KING. Then I differ with the Senator, if I may be par- 
doned for doing so. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator may differ with me, 
but still that is my conviction. Undoubtedly it was a moral 
obligation. Seventy-five per cent of those people at once left, 
taking their flocks and their herds, taking their labor and 
going off to other lands. Many of them bought other lands at 
once on the faith of the obligation of the Government to pay 
them for what had been taken away from them. ‘The adjudica- 
tion of damages would haye been practically impossible. It 
would have been ruinous for those people to go through an effort 
at adjudication, and, to say the least, morally it was the duty 
of the Government, after scattering them into other States and 
other counties and on other farms, to give them what it said, 
— it turned them out, it intended to do, the value of their 

d. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether the value 
has been adjudicated ; and if so, by whom? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It has been agreed upon largely. 
Nearly all of it has been paid for now. I do not think there are 
more than 10,000 acres that have not been paid for, and that is 
in process of trial—small pieces scattered through the center 
of the land; but the bulk of it has been paid for. 

Mr. KING. Then, payments were agreed upon without resort 
to jury trial? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; in most instances. I am not 
sure whether there were any jury trials, but I think agreements 
were finally reached. The Government representatives assessed 
the value and in most instances the former owner took the 
money. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator that if the Government 
dispossessed individuals and went into possession and aimed 
title and the individuals secured property elsewhere upon the 
strength of the supposed purchase by the Government, there 
would be a strong moral obligation upon the Government either 
to make compensation for the land which had been taken from 
them or to restore the land to the people who had been dis- 
possessed and pay them such fair damages as would make 
them whole. That, I think, ought to have been done when the 
armistice was declared, and the Government ought to have 
ceased making further appropriations upon projects which were 
authorized for war purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have passed beyond that stage in 
the matter, and I only wanted to give the opinion I entertain 
as to the legal liability of the Government for the purchases. 
I entertained that opinion and I still entertain it. I con- 
cede that it is a close question and that there is room for 
a difference of opinion. I do not criticize those who differ 
with me in the view, but that is my view. I think that 
equitably undoubtedly there was a liability and morally there 
was a liability. 

The adjustment of damages was practically impossible. I 
furthermore think that the Senator from Utah is wrong about 
the duty to have stopped as soon as the armistice was signed. 
That did not end the war. We did not know whether it would: 
It was weeks and months eyen before we were sure that it 
would end the war. 

But I do not wish to go into that. That has all been passed 
upon, and as an economic proposition the House committee 
determined, though prejudiced against the camp, after they. 
had examined it, under the testimony, that they ought to 
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take it. All I really wanted to do was not to inject myself 
into the conduct of this matter by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SPENCER], except to meet a part of the criticism on a 
point with which I was especially familiar. 

As to what took place between the Secretary of War and 
myself, it is all in writing, every word of it. I wrote a letter 
to him, giving my view of the situation, and I read that letter 
to him and did not make any argument or make any state- 
‘ment that was not in the letter. That letter is in the record, 
and about the facts contained in the letter there can be no 
dispute. On it I stand. The necessity for this Infantry train- 
ing camp has been splendidly sustained by our best officers, 
and the House committee yielded against their wishes because 
the officers convinced them that it was a military project of 
great value and essential, no matter what might be the size of 
the Army. 

Mx. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
with reference to the matter. 

As to Camp Bragg, in my State, it was established by the War 
Department without any political influence. It was established 
prior to the armistice. The Government has spent some $10,000,- 
000 there. The conditions at Camp Bragg are like those at 
Camp Benning, which we have been discussing. Some of the 
people did not want the camp established there. Some wrote 
to me protesting. The splendid Scotch people there, loving 
their homes and their old colonial and Scotch type of houses, with 
the environment, did not want to have the camp established, but 
the camp was established there, and they were made to leave 
their homes. Their churches and their schoolhouses were torn 
down. 

The Government found that that was necessary in order to 
have an Artillery camp, and this camp is the best in the United 
States. You could not turn the lands back to those people, 
because many of them are right in the center of the camp and 
the troops could not fire the long-range guns, and the money 
already expended, amounting to some $10,000,000, would be 
absolutely wasted unless the Government completes the pur- 
chase. Some have not agreed upon the prices, some have; but 
the Government compelled the people to leave, and they have 
gone away and purchased their homes at other places and 
‘established themselves in other communities; and now the Gov- 
ernment, it seems to me, is bound to pay them. It is a moral 
and a legal obligation. It is a highly moral obligation to the 
people who were made to leave their homes and their communi- 
ties, and they ought to be paid for the lands the Government has 
taken from them. That is about the situation. 

I desire to add that the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, through its subcommittee, went down 
to Camp Bragg to look into the situation, prejudiced against the 
purchase, prejudiced against the camp, but after seeing the 
conditions there and looking into the matter thoroughly, they 
have unanimously recommended this appropriation for Camp 
Bragg. Having spent $10,000,000 there, it is highly necessary 
and important that we should expend the million dollars neces- 
sary in order to secure this property and to pay what the Gov- 
ernment has obligated itself to pay. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, there are some amendments 
which the committee has reported to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs will be stated. 
` The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, in section 2, page 3, line 10, before the word “ buildings,” 
to strike out “to complete” and to insert “completion of“; 
in the same line, after the word“ buildings,” to insert “and the 
60-centimeter engineer railroad”; in line 12, after the word 
“ construction,” to strike out “$250,000” and to insert “ $300,- 
000”; in the same line, after the word “ school,” to strike out 
“ $765,252 ” and to insert “ $835,250"; and in line 17, before the 
word “camp,” to strike out such ” and to insert “ said,” so as to 
read: 


To complete the Infantry school at Camp Benning, Ga.: For the 
purchase of real estate, $515,252; for the construction and completion 
of buildings and the 60-centimeter engineer railroad, now in process of 
construction, $320,000; total for Infantry school, $835,250: Provided, 
That no part of the unexpended balances of a Seg mt SO heretofore 
made for the ey to of the Army shall be expen for construction at 
Camp Gordon, Ga., and the Secretary of War is hereby directed to sell 
the real estate and buildings of said camp to the best 1 of the 
Government, the proceeds of such sale to be covered into the Treasury 
to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 20, after the word 
“receipts,” to insert: Sat He 
113 further, That said sale shall not be made prior to June 30, 


“3% KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
fron Missouri | Mr, Spencer], in view of the explanation which 
las been made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surry], why 


I — 


the committee ratified the action of the War Department in con- 
tinuing expenditures for buildings and railroads upon the ground 
in question? Under the explanation made by the Senator from 
Georgia, I can see that the committee would be justified in au- 
thorizing payment for the land of which the owners had been dis- 
possessed; I think that it was a duty resting upon Congress, 
after the unauthorized acts of-the War Department, either to - 
pay the owners in full for the land and to retain it or sell it, or 
to restore the land to the owners and to pay them whatever 
damages may have resulted by reason of their dispossession and 
the temporary occupancy by the Government; but the committee 
have gone further than authorizing payment for the land. They 
legalize the act of the War Department in projecting a great 
school and in constructing buildings and in erecting railroads. 
Was it the purpose of the committee, and is it the committee's 
purpose now, to make a great camp and school at Benning, to 
continue huge appropriations for such purposes? 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from Utah has asked me that question, for I personally have a 
great deal of sympathy with the position which the Senator from 
Utah has so clearly taken in regard to the foundation of this 
matter. I think the whole subcommittee approached this ques- 
tion with a real feeling of criticism and condemnation of the 
manner in which the land had been acquired; I know very well 
that the House committee were even more bitter against it than 
was the Senate committee; and the House committee sent down 
their own representatives to examine into the matter. 

Here, I desire to say to the Senator from Utah, is where the 
case now stands. Nine-tenths and more of the tract of land at 
Camp Benning, comprising 100,000 acres, has been acquired by 
the Government at a cost of more than $2,000,000. Whether right 
or wrong, it has been bought and we own it. We have put on that 
camp site buildings costing more than $4,000,000. Whether right 
or wrong, those buildings are there. 

This bill has to do with less than 10 per cent of the land that 
is in the center of the tract and for which the Government is 
liable. If we do not acquire this less than 10 per cent of the 
entire tract, in view of its situation, practically the Govern- 
ment's expenditure has gone. Without lessening at all my feel- 
ings or my condemnation of the history to which the Senator 
from Utah has referred, the fact of the case is that as a busi- 
ness proposition it would be suicidal for the Government not to 
acquire this land now. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. SPENCER. May I say one word more? What the future 
of the camp will be, how much farther it will be extended, is 
not taken up in this bill. 

Mr. KING. I was about to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that in the paragraph devoted to Camp Benning $515,252 
are appropriated for the purchase of real estate; for the con- 
struction and completion of buildings and the 60-centimeter engi- 
neer railroad now in process of construction $320,000 are appro- 
priated. The point I sought to make a moment ago was that 
the committee not only authorized the payment for the land 
but they legalize the project of constructing buildings and au- 
thorize further appropriations for such purpose. Did the com- 
mittee conclude that we ought to go on and complete these build- 
ings and complete this railroad? In other words, was the com- 
mittee satisfied that this project is one which ought to be perma- 
nent, and were they willing to make further appropriations for 
buildings and railroads and for such structures as might be inci- 
dent to a large school and camp? 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that 
I think the committee is satisfied that this camp, as a matter of 
fact, is an absolute necessity. The War Department asked for 
$1,700,000 for construction work, but the Senator will notice 
that the committee gave them only such amount as might be 
called a preservative fund for the completion of roofing on 
buildings, the putting in of windows, and the completion of 
construction which was already nearly completed and which 
would deteriorate in value far more than the amount of the 
appropriation if it were not made. They did not, however, act 
upon the larger construction amount which the War Department 
wanted. 

It is fair also to say to the Senator from Utah that our com- 
mittee added the provision in regard to the 60-centimeter rail- 
road, involving an expenditure, I think, of $70,000. That was 
done upon this theory: After the hearing we found that the 
60-centimeter railroad is one foot and a half wide, and very 
similar to the railroads which were used so extensively upon the 
front in France to bring up men and material from the base 
to the line. We found that the cost of moving men and material 
from one place to another in this great camp, embracing 100,000 
acres, could be reduced more than a thousand per cent by using 
this little foot-and-a-half railroad rather than by using either 


‘motor or animal transportation, which is now being used. The 
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committee therefore were unanimous, in the interest of economy, 
in adding that item. That is the only railroad provided for. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether or not 
there was any appropriation in the last general Army bill cover- 
ing these items; and if not, why not? 

Mr. SPENCER. Does the Senator mean in the bill of July, 
1918? : 

Mr. KING. In the general Army appropriation bill which 
provided for the expenditures of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator refers, then, to the last Army 
appropriation bill? > 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think there were such appropriations in 
that bill—I am speaking only from recollection—but they were 
made unavailable by the provision of the bill, which this meas- 
ure is largely intended to correct, prohibiting the use of the 
moneys appropriated therein for the further purchase of real 
estate or for construction. That is merely my recollection, and 
I ean not vouch for its accuracy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there were no appropria- 
tions for Camp Benning carried in that act. 

Mr. KING. Or for any of the items mentioned in this bill? 
My recollection is that there were appropriations for many of 
the camps referred to in this bill and for which appropriations 
are now sought. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There was no reference to these camps 
in that bill. That was the annual Army appropriation bill and 
did not provide for new construction or for the purchase of real 
estate, with one exception, namely, the authorization of the 
purchase of real estate in connection with Walter Reed Hos- 
pital. There was a proviso in the bill that none of the funds 
appropriated by the bill and none of the funds theretofore ap- 
propriated should be used for the further purchase of real 
estate or for construction, except at National Army and Na- 
tional Guard cantonments. This was not a National Guard 
or a National Army cantonment; in fact, none of the places 
mentioned in the bill are. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Missouri having charge of the bill if he has answered the 
question asked by the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. Lenxroor] 
with reference to acquiring water rights at Watervliet Arsenal? 

Mr. SPENCER. I have not, and I shall be very glad to do 
so now, in a word, if the Senator desires. Here is the situation 
in regard to the Watervliet Arsenal: A company of 100 business 
men agreed with the Government that they would secure the 
84 lots which were necessary for this arsenal, and would turn 
them over to the Government at precisely the cost to them, with- 
out any profit. They secured options upon those lots at a cost of 
$125,000. Being in a subdivision, the lots did not include the 
streets, which were owned by the city and under which streets 
were water mains, sewer mains, and other facilities which the 
city had put in with particular reference to that subdivision. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. SPENCER. If the Senator will pardon me until I finish 
the sentence—they had to agree with the city, for the purchase 
of the streets and the rights, to pay $140,000. The aggregate of 
the two amounts which the committee of citizens have obligated 
themselves for is the amount which the Goyernment contracted 
to pay to that committee, and it is that contract which his pro- 
vision seeks to carry out. 

Mr. CURTIS. Had not the adjoining property been taxed for 
the purpose of putting in the water? 

Mr. SPENCER. My information is not. My information is 
that this was a new subdivision which did not even have the 
title to the streets, and the Government came along and wanted 
it perhaps before the subdivision had been entirely completed, 
though many houses had been built on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. ~ Then, if the subdivision had not been accepted 
by the city, the streets would go with the purchase of the land. 
They could not become the property of the city until they were 
dedicated to the public and accepted by a city ordinance. 

Mr. SPENCER. Evidently I did not make myself clear. The 
subdivision owned the land of the lots. The city owned the 
land of the streets. 

Mr. CURTIS. How could they own the land of the streets 
until the subdivision had been accepted by the city council, and 
the subdivision became a part of the city? 

Mr. SPENCER. All of that may have been done. 
it wus or not, I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, if it had been done, is it not likely that 
they would proceed as they do in other cities, and levy a tax 
before they. put in the improvement? 


Whether 
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Mr. SPENCER. That may have been done. Whether it was 
done or not, I do not know. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 8 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether any ' 
investigation whatever was made by the committee of that 
section? 

Mr, SPENCER. We had a hearing upon it with the represen- 
tative of the War Department. The Senator will find it in the 
printed report of the hearings. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing upon that subject, I 
think—the Senator will correct me if I am wrong—except a 
flat statement that $140,000 was for the payment of the city’s 
rights. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think the Senator from Wisconsin is sub- 
stantially correct. The questions and answers on that subject 
were very much like this: 

The CHAIRMAN. The total amount that is required is 34 acres, con- 
sisting oe 369 city lots? 

Col. Jenks. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, And of these 369 late; 52 have buildings upon them? 

Col. Jenks. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And for those 52 lots, together with the buildings, 
$125,000 is needed 

Col. JENKs. va sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the balance of the $300,000 is for the other 
317 lots which have no buildings? 

Col. Jenks, And city improvements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The city improvements. water, gas, and street, go 
with all the lots? 

Col. IkXkS. No, sir; they are in addition to the lots. Those are 
owned by the city of Watervliet. We Shave to settle with the city of 
Watervlist for those street and other rights. 

13 CHAMMAN. And how much is needed for the street and water 
rights? 

Col. JENKS. Approximately $140,000 for the street and water rights, 


sewers, etc., and for some necessary work in connection with the pur- 
chase of laud, and on the land, : 


The statement of the Senator from Wisconsin is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Ordinarily in the United States the fee of the 
streets is in the abutting owners, and the public have a right 
over the streets; and in some cases where the fee is in the city, 
as soon as the abutting property ceases to be used for such 
purposes as require streets and highways and the property 
merges into one tract, the city loses its interest in the streets. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think the Senator is quite right. Such 
is my understanding of the law. The main fact in this case 
was that a committee of citizens had agreed to acquire these 
lots which the evidence seemed to show were necessary for the 
arsenal, and they acquired them, and this was the amount of 
money which they obligated themselves to pay, and this was 
the amount of money which the Government contracted to re- 
imburse them for, and this is the amount of money covered by 
the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it might be important to state in that 
connection that this was not until last April, and it would appear 
that that committee of citizens should have been put upon some 
notice, at least, concerning the utilization for any such purpose 
as this of money appropriated to carry on the war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if the item 
which is now under discussion is found on lines 3 and 4, page 
6, reading: 


For Watervliet Arsenal extension, New York, $300,000, 


Mr. SPENCER. The Senator has it exactly right. 

Mr. KING. How much of that is for the sewer? 

Mr. SPENCER. Approximately $140,000 is for the streets and 
the sewer. 

Mr, KING. Is it understood that the sewer is to be de- 
stroyed and the city will be compelled to construct a sewer in 
some other part of the city to serve the purpose for which this 
sewer was built, or does the sewer still remain and serve the 
purpose for which it was designed and which it was serving when 
this alleged contract was entered into? 

Mr. SPENCER. My understanding is that that sewer loses 
its function when the Government uses this property for the 
purpose it has in mind. If the Senator from Wisconsin has bet- 
5 on the subject, I shall be glad to have him 
state it. 

Mr. KING. Will it function only for the purpose of caring for 
the lands and the lots which have been acquired? 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes; but the sewer is put there for the use 
of those lots as residence lots. The moment the land is used for 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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warehouse purposes or for arsenal purposes the necessity from a 
residence standpoint ceases. 

Mr. KING. But still the sewer might be maintained. 

Mr. SPENCER. It might. 

Mr. KING. And, of course, the duty would rest upon the city 
to maintain the sewer. ° 

Mr. SPENCER. It might. 

Mr. KING. And it could exercise the taxing power—perhaps 
not against the property of the Government, but it could require 
the Government, I am inclined to think, to pay its fair share of 
maintaining a sewer which served the needs of the Government, 
or it might simply say, We will abandon it and let the Gov- 
ernment itself maintain it, if it cares to, in order to take care 
of the property which the Government acquires.” 

Mr. SPENCER. So far as this item is concerned, which of 
course is a purely negligible item in the entire bill, if the Sen- 
ator feels that it ought to go out, I suggest that it be left out; 
or if the Senator will change the amount so that it will go to 
conference, I can assure the Senator that there will be careful 
investigation made in regard to those water rights before the 
amount is agreed upon, and either course will be entirely satis- 
factory to me. I have no interest in the bill except the emer- 
gency which seems to be present. 

Mr. KING. I think the whole item ought to go out, but I 
will not insist upon that. I will offer an amendment to ‘strike 
out the amount which the Senator says is provided to be paid 
for this sewer, and then let it go to conference. 

Mr. SPENCER. Very well. Deduct $140,000 from this 
$300,000, leaving $160,000; that will send it to conference, and 
the Senator may be sure that his position will be carefully 
guarded. 

Mr. KING. I move to amend, if I may return to the item—if 
it has been passed, I move to reconsider it for the purpose of 
offering the amendment—— 

Mr. SPENCER. It has not been reached yet. 

Mr. KING. Then I will wait until it is reached, and then I 
will offer that amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER. There is no amendment to that item. The 
committee amendments are now before the Senate. We took it 
ns the House sent it, so that I presume the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah could be offered now, if he desires. 

Mr. KING. I will wait until that item is reached. As I under- 
stand, it is on page 5. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Missouri in-respect to the item dealing with North Caro- 
lina. Did the committee make an investigation so as to deter- 
mine whether it was necessary to continue Camp Bragg, to 
maintain that as a field for the use of the Government? 

Let me say, before the Senator replies, that the Government of 
the United States acquired not dozens, but I was about to say 
hundreds, of fields during the war for all conceivable naval and 
military purposes. It would seem that out of this great list 
there should be a sufficient number, so that there would be no 
necessity for spending millions of dollars now to acquire addi- 
tional fields. I should like to know whether the committee in- 
vestigated to determine whether or not the acquisition of this 
field was necessary, and whether it is necessary to continue the 
maintenance of a field at Camp Bragg? 

Mr. SPENCER. The committee did investigate that matter 
with some care. Fifty thousand acres have actually been bought 
and paid for at that field, and over $10,000,000 has already been 
expended; and the amount of land involved in this bill that is 
necessary to complete that as a field, even if it was not to be 
used, if it was to be disposed of, is such that it would seem to me, 
as a business proposition, a wise one. It is a great artillery 
camp. It is one of the very few places where they have a range 
long enough and big enough over which they can actually prac- 
tice with their guns. You can not practice with an artillery 
gun upon a small camp. You can have every camp facility 
there, but the minute you shoot over on to the adjoining farms 
or towns you are in danger. This place has a field that is, so 
far as I know, practicaly the only one that has that artillery 
feature; and of course that is, in any view of the reorganization 
of the Army, an essential place to have. 

Mr. OVERMAN, This camp was also established long before 
the armistice. . 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes; that is very true. 

Mr. KING. But after the war. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; not after the war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harding New Spencer 
Beckham Harris Norris Ster 
Borah — Harrison Nugent Sutherland 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Thomas 
Ca Jones, Wash. Page ‘Townsend 
Chamberlain King Pomerene ‘Trammell 
Cummins Lenroot Ransdell Underwood 
Curtis McKellar Shep; Wadsworth 
Elkins McNary Smith, Ga, arren 
Glass Moses Smith, Md.. Watson 
Gronna Nelson Smoot 


Mr. MOSES. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr, 
Keys] on account of illness in his family, This announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have been requested to announce the ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
on accout of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] is absent on account of 
illness, and that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Gay] are absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FEETCHER], 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SxrrR], and the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] are detained 
from the Senate by illness. 

The Senator from, Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] are absent on public business. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN af 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call, There is not a. quorum present. ‘The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. CALDER, Mr. HALE, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Loban, Mr. Mo- 
Cormick, Mr. Purs, Mr. Pornpexrer, and Mr. STANLEY an- 
swered to their names when called. : 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will proceed with the reading of the bill for action on the 
amendments of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 1, before the word 
“construction,” to insert the word “the”; in line 2, before the 
word “completion,” to strike out “for the” and insert “and alk 
in line 3, after “$2,500,” to insert “for the construction and 
erection of steel storage buildings, $161,000; in all, $193,500,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

At Camp Normoyle, Tex.: For the construction and completion of 
main shops, $30,000; for the purchase of real estate, $2 ;.for the 
construction and erection of steel storage buildings, $161,000; in all, 
$193,500. , 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Coast Artil- 
lery,” on page 4, line 7, before the word “ purchase,” to insert 
“the,” so as to make the clause read: 


For the purchase of real estate at Camp Eustis, Va., $42,198.23. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Field Artil- 
lery,” on page 4, line 12, before the word “ land,” to strike out 
“No” and insert “That no”; in line 18, before the word 
“Tilinois,” to insert “the”; in the same line, after the word 
“tracks,” to strike out “for construction as follows: For” and 
insert “and north of the Tip Top-Grayhampton Road; for“; in 
line 16, after the word “ completion,” to insert “of the” in line 
17, before the word “for,” to strike out “ total” and insert “in 
all”; in line 22, before the word “camp,” to strike out such” 
and insert “said”; in line 23, after the word“ Government,” 
to strike out “ when” and insert “ whenever conditions are such 
that“; and in line 25, after the word “conducted,” to strike 
out “there” and insert “at Camp Taylor, Ky.,“ so as to make 
the clause read: ` 

To complete Field Artillery training centers: 

At Camp Knox, Ky.: For the purchase of real estate, $811,338: 
Provided, at no land shall be purchased west of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad tracks and north of the Tip Top-Grayhampton Road: 
for general construction work, $50,000; for completion of the Dixie 
Highway, ‘$100,000; for plumbing, heating, and refrigeration, $25,000; 
in all for Camp Knox, $186,338: Provided, That no part of the unex- 
pended balances of appropriations heretofore made for the support of 
the Army shall be ae for construction at Camp Taylor, Ky.; 
and the Secretary of War is hereby directed to sell the real estate 


and buildings of said camp to the best advantage of the Government 
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whenever conditions are such that Camp Knox is prepare to take over 
the Field Artillery School now being conducted at Camp gt ba ah ed 
the proceeds of such sale to be covered into the Treasury to the it 
of miscellaneous receipts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 3, after the words 
“North Carolina,” to strike out the comma and the word 
“for” and insert a colon and the word “ For”; on line 9, after 
the numerals “$2,500” and the semicolon, to strike out the 
word “total” and insert the words “in all”; on line 14, after 
the words “ buildings of,” to strike out the word “such” and 
insert’ the word “said”; and, on line 17, after the word 
“receipts,” to insert a colon and the following proviso: 

5 further, That sald sale shall not be made prior to June 


So as to make the paragraph read: 


$5,000; for glazing one hangar, $1,000; for siding on the administra- 
tion building, $1,500; for gravel roads in reservation, $10,000; for 
gravel road to Fayetteville, N. C., $25,000; for incidental work and 


Mr. CURTIS. I would like to have the chairman of the sub- 
committee explain why it is necessary to buy at Camp Bragg. I 
understand that the parties who own the property do not 
want to sell it. Can the chairman tell the Senate why it is 
necessary to buy the camp there when the Government has all 
these other camps? 

Mr, SPENCER. Doubtless the Senator was not in the Cham- 
ber when I explained that a few moments ago. 

In connection with the purchase of Camp Bragg we have au- 
thorized the discontinuance of Camp Gordon. The disposition 
of that camp is provided for in the bill. The situation in regard 
to Camp Bragg is that 50,000 acres and more have already been 
acquired by the Government. 

Mr. CURTIS. By purchase? 

Mr. SPENCER. By absolute purchase, bought and paid for; 
and we own it, and we have actually put on that land more 
than $10,000,000 worth of property. This amount, which is to 
complete that purchase, seemed to the committee not only essen- 
tial from a business standpoint to complete the purchase but it 
does complete that artillery field, which is the only place where 
long-range guns can be experimented with and shot. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator from Missouri explain how 
many additional acres are to be bought under the bill? 

Mr. SPENCER. Nine thousand one hundred and seventy- 
seven and twelve one-hundredths acres, at $12, are now under 
contract, and some 60,000 are now in process of condemnation. 
For those that are under contract the Government is liable, and 
as to those that are in process of condemnation the Government 
will be liable for whatever judgment is rendered against it. 

Mr, CURS. How much per acre will the land at Camp 
Bragg cost? 

Mr. OVERMAN, The testimony shows that it will average 
about $12. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from North Carolina knows. I 
was looking up the information. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The testimony shows that it will cost $12 
and some cents per acre, 

Mr. CURTIS. If they are taking it by condemnation, I do not 
see how they are going to get it for $10 or $12 an acre. If the 
Government is taking it by condemnation, it would be a question 
as to what the board finds the property to be worth. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the contract price. 

Mr. SPENCER. The situation in which the Government finds 
itself in regard to this camp is this: The land which is now 
sought to be purchased is actually surrounded by the land which 
the Government has already acquired, and if it is not completed 
the whole project is more or less valueless, From every stand- 
point of economy, without any reference to whether they were 
right or wrong in what they did, this is the economical thing 
to do. So far as this camp is concerned, it was one of the first 
camps; it has been there for a long while. There is not the 
same criticism in regard to this camp, I think, that there was 
in regard to purchasing the land at Camp Benning. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have the testimony here, and the price 
was $12.09 an acre. That was the option price. The Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] asked what it would cost, and this 
is the exact amount. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


The next amendment was, on page 5, line 20, before the word 
“ engineer,” to insert“ the,” so as to read: 


ENGINEER CORPS. 


To complete the engineer training camp at Camp A. A. Humphreys, 
Va.: For the purchase of real estate, $20,455. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to direct the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri in a general way to these numerous 
items. For instance, we find items for Camp Humphreys, Va.; 
to complete the Signal Corps camp at Camp Alfred Vail, N. J.; 
an item for the purchase of real estate for Fort Revere, Mass.; 
to complete the purchase of real estate at Salt Well site, Mid- 
land, Mich.; for Edgewood’ Arsenal, Md.; and to complete air 
service fields. In addition to the numerous other air fields 
which the Government had during the war I find here estimates 
for a general depot at Fairfield, Ohio; an aviation general sup- 
ply depot at San Antonio, Tex.; for the completion of barracks 
and quarters in Hawaii; for the construction of a sewer system 
at Arcadia Balloon School, Los Angeles; for general construc- 
tion at Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich. My information, 
derived from the discussions during the consideration of various 
Army bills, was that Mount Clemens was not suitable for an 
aviation field; that fiye or six months of the year it was abso- 
lutely impossible to do anything because of the intense cold and 
inclement weather, yet there seems to be a disposition to per- 
petuate that field. 

I find an item for the purchase of additional real estate for 
further aviation fields at Richmond, Va.; Ellington Field, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Chanute Field, Rantoul, III.; Park Field, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Mather Field, Sacramento; Chapman Field, Miami; 
March Field, Riverside, Calif.; Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex.; Scott Field, Belleville, 
III.; for an aviation general supply depot, Middletown, Pa.; 
for an aviation general supply depot at Little Rock, Ark.; for 
Arcadia Balloon School again, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Then we come to nitrate plants. But I will not refer to these 
items now. Does the Senator think the testimony warrants the 
continuation of aviation schools and supply depots at the large 
number of places mentioned in this bill? I understand there are 
also additional aviation fields and camps in some of these States 
as well as in other States. Let me add in passing that a strong 
argument in favor of the bill of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
New], reported some days ago, for the creation of a department 
of aeronautics and the bringing together of all activities having 
to do with aviation is presented in this bill, as well as in other 
measures which call for millions for aircraft and the training of 
officers and men for flying duties. It seems to me the way we 
are appropriating money for fields scattered all over the United 
States call for some coordination of Government agencies and 
departments. We are asked for millions for airplanes for the 
Army, and millions are demanded by the Navy for seaplanes. 
The Post Office and other executive agencies are asking for 
millions for aviation work. We have a duplication in these 
departments, and millions are wasted in unnecessary overhead 
and in constant overlapping. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING in the chair). 


Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 


York? 

Mr KING. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Did not the Senator oppose the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. KING. No; the Senator is in error. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I am very deeply in error, be- 
cause I acquired the impression that not only the Senator from 
Utah but also other Senators who are complaining of the ex- 
travagance in the maintenance of the fields for aviation opposed 
the bill, which would have consolidated all the fields under one 
head and stopped this very extravagance. 

Mr. KING. This is what I said, if the Senator will pardon 
me: I said that the admirable speech made by the Senator in 
support of the bill was a powerful argument in favor of the 
bill submitted by the Senator from Indiana, and unless some 
other way was devised by the War and the Navy Departments 
of dealing with the subject of aeronautics I was inclined to sup- 
port the bill. 

I further stated that I was uncertain as to what course to 
take in regard to the measure. This uncertainty was occasioned 
by my lack of familiarity with the testimony taken by the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and all the reasons which prompted the 
committee to report favorably the bill. 

It is quite likely my remarks made during the discussion led 
the Senator to the belief that I was opposed to the bill. I did 
not conclude my remarks on the measure, yielding for the 
presentation of some other matter. If I had discussed the 
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measure further I should have stated that I would support it 
with some modifications, 

I will say to the Senator that I began the study of the bill 
with some prejudice against it, I read some of the testimony 
which was scattered through two large volumes, and the more 
I investigated the subject the more I was convinced of the merits 
of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr, KING. I agree with the Senator that sooner or later, if 
we have an economical administration in the aeronautic divi- 
Slons of the War and Navy Departments, we will be compelled 
to put them under one management or one control. The manner 
in which the War and Navy Departments have handled the 
subject of aviation warrants criticism, because the dual adminis- 
tration has caused waste and duplieation to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars. I think it is improper to make appropriations 
for so large a number of fields, many unnecessary, but the War 
Department seems determined to maintain them, regardless of 
the heavy burdens which will be thereby imposed upon the 
people. ; 

Mr. SPENCER. The two items to which the Senator particu- 
larly referred, the one at Camp Humphreys and the one at Camp 
Selfridge, are fair illustrations of every one of the items, I 
will assure the Senator that the committee did with some care 
take up every one of the items, 

Here are the facts with regard to Camp Humphreys: At Camp. 
Humphreys the Government owns 6,000 acres of land. It is 
already a camp upon which they have expended a large amount 
of money. The bill provides for the acquisition of approximately 
125 acres of land, which is comprised of parcels that are in the 
center and surrounded by the rest of the land, and those parcels 
are absolutely necessary to the integrity of the whole, and not 
to make the appropriation would be practically to make unavail- 
able and substantially invaluable the entire amount that has been 
expended on Camp Humphreys. 

Mr. KING. What I want to ask the Senator is whether the 
committee determined that the maintenance of Camp Humphreys 
is necessary? I think nobody could resist the argument which 
the Senator is now making, but scores of camps were acquired 
by the War and Navy Departments during the war. Millions 
of dollars were expended in their purchase and equipment; and 
the demand is now made that further appropriations should be 
made, because hundreds of millions were spent in acquiring 
property no longer needed. It seems to me we ought to dispose 
of many of these camps and fields and scrap if we can not sell 
the millions of dollars worth of buildings that have been erected 
thereon. It will be economy to do so, We have appropriated 
millions of dollars to pay for guarding supplies and property 
held by the War Department at the signing of the armistice. 
Instead of speedily disposing of such supplies we stored and 
guarded at great expense hundreds of millions of dollars worth. 

Mr. SPENCER. I realize the force of what the Senator so 
strongly states, but I may say that if you were going to sell 
Camp Humphreys to-morrow, as a business man you would 
acquire all the land, and not own 6,000 acres without acquiring 
little fragments aggregating 120 acres here and there, which 
are keys to the whole situation. The Government now has the 
contract to get the land, and if they do not get it their 6,000 
acres are jeopardized. Then, where is there any business acu- 
men or economy or anything of the kind, whether you keep the 
camp or lose it? 

These are fair illustrations of the provisions in the bill. This 
is not seeking to establish any camp nor to develop any camp. 
It is an emergency bill to take care of certain features which 
are in the interest of economy and seem to be necessary, 

The Senator referred to Camp Selfridge. Selfri wants 
$190,000 for the purchase of real estate. There is not a dollar 
of that in the bill because the emergency of that purchase, it 
being now in litigation, did not seem to the committee suffi- 
cient to justify incorporating it in the bill. Selfridge wants 
some $30,000. We have expended there now more than $2,500- 
000, and it is a reserve aviation camp in actual operation. The 
men are there. What is the money wanted for? It is wanted 
for the purpose of drainage and sanitary necessities, to make 
the camp a place in which human life which is now there can 
be safe. You could not conduct that camp without the pro- 
visions for which this amount of money is necessary any more 
than the Senator could conduct his house without sewerage or 
drainage or plumbing. It does not take up the question as to 
whether Selfridge is to be continued or increased or not, It is 
a mere emergency measure to take care of what the condition 
now is at Selfridge, and without it we jeopardize the life of 
every one of the men, whom we are sending there by the hun- 
dreds, and who are there now in the service of the country, 
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These two illustrations which the Senator has brought up 
are fair illustrations of every one of the provisions in the bill, 
This is not a general bill, This is an emergency bill that has 
been culled from an “emergency bill and has been cut to the 
bone by the House. So far as I know it does not contain a 
single thing that the Senator and I, if we could sit down at the 
table and discuss it with all the facts before us, would not agree 
in saying that business economy would require that it should be 
expended. i 

Mr. KING. The Senator did not answer my question, namely, 
whether or not the committee has made an examination of the 
various sites, and the evidence in support of the contention 
that they were needed, and whether the conclusion was reached 
that they were needed and that the Government ought to con- 
tinue them. 

Mr. SPENCER. No; we did not consider the question of 
their permanent use by the Government. In the list which the 
Senator read here is Scott Field, $100. We found that a right 
of way into Scott Field near Belleville, IN., could be acquired 
for $100, and whether we continue Scott Field or sell Scott 
Field that right of way is necessary. : 

We found that for the general supply depot at Richmond, 
Va., $5,100 was an emergency for the moment, and the question 
of the continued use of the camp was not before us. That is 
true of all the items in the bill. / 

Mr. KING. I think the action of the committee in dealing 
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‘with this bill is somewhat of a rebuke to the War Department, 


as the Senator says that they have cut to the bone in respect 
of many of the appropriations asked by the department; but 
I do think that the Committee on Military Affairs should 
investigate further and determine upon a policy with regard to 
oa — camps and fields to be retained by the United 

a 

I regret to say that I have not confidence enough in the War 
Department to believe that it will abolish the multitudinous 
camps that it should. It seems to be seeking to maintain and 
preserve them as if we were going to have a standing Army of 
a million men in the country instead of a standing Army of 
250,000 to 300,000, and possibly less. 

I feel that the Committee on Military Affairs in eonsidering 
the bill which they report should examine very carefully these 
various fields and determine a policy that will be consistent 
with the size of the Army and with the purse of the United 
States. It is time that we get rid of the hundreds of useless 
fields now owned by the United States. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I say to the Senator from Utah that 
precisely what he has in mind is in the bill? Camp Taylor is 
absolutely eliminated by the .provisions of the bill, and two 
other great camps—Camp Gordon and Camp Eustis—are put 
upon proof before a certain time to establish the necessity for 
their existence, or they go. Personally I think Camp Eustis is 
necessary, but the bill does provide along the very line which 
the Senator has outlined. One eamp has been discontinued. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President. 

Mr. SPENCER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. In reply to the Senator Utah [Mr. 
Kına] I think it is fair to say that the necessi the appro- 
priation contained in the bill is because of the War Depart- 
ment attempting to determine the military policy for the coun- 
try and eommitting the Government to the expenditure of this 
money. ‘The trouble comes with the War Department attempt- 
ing to usurp the functions of the Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Congress declines to have it usurp 
this power. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; it will not be stopped, because, as 
stated earlier in the debate, the Secretary of War unquestion- 
ably has the technical authority to do these very things, to 
incur these very obligations, although it was as clear a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the law as possibly could be imagined. He 
went on and attempted to determine the military policy for the 
country, and, having done it, went and purchased this real 
estate right and left for these various camps. But they can go 
into the Court of Claims, The contracts were no doubt legal 
and the Government owes the money. 

Mr. BORAH. I-do not agree with the Senator that there is 
no doubt as to the legality. Does the Senator entertain no 
doubt about it? It has been stated upon the floor of the Senate 
that the Secretary of War did not have the power to make 
these purchases. The late Senator Martin, in nse to ques- 
tions addressed to him by myself, stated that he did not think 
the Secretary of War had the power to make the purchases. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that that was a 
question to which the committee gave a great deal of considera- 
tion. The War Department informed us, and I think we had the 
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opinion of the Judge Advocate General, as to the power of the 
War Department to make the contracts. I confess that I came 
to the same conclusion, there being no limitation in the appro- 
priation of the authority with which he had been vested, 
although no one dreamed that the Secretary of War, after the 
war had ended for all practical purposes, would undertake to use 
for any such purpose as this the money. appropriated for carry- 
ing on the war. 

Mr. KING. May I invite the attention of the Senator from 
Idaho to a statement of the Secretary of War, when he appeared 
before the House committee and later before the Senate com- 
mittee, asking for authority to make these expenditures after 
the armistice. He appeared in January of 1919, and the armis- 
tice, as. the Senator will remember, was signed in November, 
1918. 

The Secretary at that time stated that he believed he had the 
legal right but not the moral right to spend such moneys. The 
Committee on Military Affairs refused to give its sanction. as 
requested, but instead approved the resolution which had been 
introduced in the House expressly prohibiting such expenditures. 
Then the Secretary of War and the Assistant Secretary of War 
sought some grace before the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, and they did not fare much better. 

Mr. BORAH. He had a technical legal right, but no moral 
right. 

Mr. KING. I do not think he had the technical legal right. 
When during the progress of the Great War an appropriation 
was made for the purpose of preparing for the war and the war 
ceased by an armistice and it was apparent, as from the situa- 
tion which confronted us when the armistice with Germany was 
signed, that there would be no. necessity for the expenditure of 
millions and hundreds of millions which the United States had 
theretofore been appropriating, I submit that it was the legal 
duty of the War Department to cease making these expendi- 
tures, and that it had no legal right, let alone any moral right, 
to continue making the expenditures. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, many of these contracts 
were made during the war; the lands were taken and the camp 
was established during the’ war. 

Mr. LENROOT. In reply to that statement I desire to say 
that in nearly every case there was no contract of purchase 
prior to the armistice, but the Government held under lease in 
nearly every case, running up to 1921, 1922, and even as long 
as 1923, with options to purchase; and the options, in the vast 


majority of cases found in the pending bill, were exercised. by 


the Government after the signing of the armistice, 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is not true as to all of them. A 

Mr. LENROOT.. It is not true as to all of them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I understand. I said “ some.” 
I did not. speak generally of the whole bill. I think the Senator 
is right as to some of them. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it were not for the fact that I believe 
there is a legal liability against the Government for the pur- 
chase of this real estate I would not favor this bill at all; I 
would most strenuously object to it. If there was any way to 
rebuke the War Department for the action that it has taken in 
attempting to determine the policy and to usurp the functions 
of Congress, I should like to find some way by which Congress 
could take appropriate action with respect to that;, but. it 
would not punish the War Department by refusing to carry out 
these contracts; it would only be punishing the innocent owners 
of the real estate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to inquire is. it neces- 
sary, in the opinion of the Senator having the bill in charge, 
that it be passed to-day? 

Mr. SPENCER. I think it should be passed to-day. We have 
made great progress with the bill, and I should dislike to lose 
the advantage of the progress which has been made. 

Mr. BORAH. It is very hard to keep up with the appropria- 
tion bills, Mr. President. There seems to be a question in this 
case as to the legal liability of the Government concerning 
which, naturally, I should like to inform myself before I vote. 
I should be inclined to take the view of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor]; if there is an actual legal liability, I 
suppose this is the better way to deal with the situation; but 
if we vote to-day, I shall resolve the doubt the other way and 
vote against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the commit- 
tee which has been stated will be agreed to without objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, on page 5, line 24, before the words “Signal Corps,” to. 
insert the article“ the,” so as to make the clause read: 


To complete the Signal Corps camp at Camp Alfred v. N. J.: 
the 888 of real estate, 8110 0,900“ a nits e 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 4, on 
page 6, the last clause read being as follows: 

To complete the purchase of real estate 

For Watervliet Arsenal extension, New: York, $300,000. 1 

Mr. SPENCER. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Utah to the fact that we have now reached the point in the 
bill in reference to the Watervliet Arsenal, to which the Senator 
from Utah desires to offer an amendment. 

Mr. KING. In the clause just read I move to strike out 

“$300,000” and to insert 160,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SPENCER. There is no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was, 
on page 6, line 19, before the word “ completion,” to insert the 
article “ the,” so as to make the clause read: 

8 completion of barracks and quarters at Fords Island, Ha wall, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, in line 21, before 
the word “ construction,” to insert the article “the”; and in the 
same line, after the word “of,” to insert the article “a,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For the eo agrees of a sewer system at Arcadia Balloon School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 11, to strike 
out the following clause: 

ureh t an ui = 
10 00d. Va. 442000. estate and acquisition of oyster rights at Lang 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, after line 21, to 
strike out: 

For purchase of Curtiss-Elmwood piant — Buffalo, N. X. 7; $1,804,- 


800.49: Provided, That such payment shall be in full for all ciaims and 
accounts against the Government of the United States. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Curtiss-Elmwood plant at Buffalo, N. Y.: The. . of War be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay to the Curtiss & Motor 
Corporation of ew York a sum not to exceed $1,804,300. 10. in full and 
complete t and satisfaction of all charges and claims for de- 
p tion, wear and tear, o ce pee and 5 provided for, 
growing out of, or in any manner arisin Crt by virtue. of Bureau 
of Aircraft Production contracts „20734 2673-1-4, 

hase and scanisition D by the United States, 
the Curtiss Aero- 

n, known as 


uated on Soas ino Avenue Buffalo. N. V.; said plant consisting 
of 79.1 acres of more or oes together with all . build- 
ings, factories, —.——.— „ tools, equipment, and all im- 


provements, rie cilities, ane 8 ces belo: g: th 


ereto, and which 
make up, constitute, and form the said Curtiss-Elmwood plant. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, there may be sufficient justifica- 
tion for this appropriation; if so, Iam not advised. I under- 
stood that during the investigation which was. made by the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate of the maladministra- 
tion of the War Department in regard to the appropriations for 
aircraft, and during the time that the investigation was being 
made by Judge Hughes, the organization known as the Curtiss- 
Elmwood plant came under observation. My recollection is— 
and I do not have a very. distinct recollection—that in that plant 
there was evidence of gross mismanagement and of a scandalous 
Waste of the public money. My. recollection is that after the 
war was over there were some dealings with this plant or some 
organizations with which it was connected looking to a settle- 
ment and an adjustment of all the controversies between that 
plant and the Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. In whose State is that plant located? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is located in my State, 

Mr. 3 Does the Senator think the item properly in 
the bill 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely so, or I would never stand 
for it. The Senate has already passed this very item once after 
extended debate, the whole transaction having been fully ex- 

plained. 

Mr. BORAH, The fact that the Senate passed it once would 
not be very much of a precedent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely made that observation to show 
that there is. nothing new about this item; it is not being 
sprung upon the Senate by the Senator from’ New York or by 
the Committee on Military Affairs. There was extended debate 
upon this very. matter and there was entire agreement of opin- 
‘ion upon the part of everybody who has ever studied it at all 
that this is the only decent business arrangement the Govern- 
ment can make in connection with this plant, By the expendi- 
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ture of this amount of money the Government will save some- 
thing like $4,000,000. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. I should like to say, in a sentence, in re- 
gard to this plant that the simple facts are as follows: The 
Government has now $55,000,000 of property stored at this 
place; they are occupying 1,800,000 cubic feet of space. To 
- build the storage which the testimony shows will be required 
for at least four years more would cost three times the amount 
contemplated by this bill. We are now paying for that storage 
$300,000 a year; but, because of a contract which we already 
have with the Curtiss organization, we have the chance of tak- 
ing that whole plant, with all the buildings, for the sum of 
money of which the House has approved. I may say to the 
Senator from Idaho that if we were to look at it as a mere 
business proposition in connection with a corporation in which 
he and I had the pleasure of being associated, we would find 
that, as a business proposition, it would be the thing to do 
and that it should be done at once. I do not think those who 
own the property are keen for the disposition proposed of it by 
this bill. If we do not avail ourselves of our contract and 
take it, it reverts back to them, together with the millions that 
we have put into it. We are the beneficiaries, and not those to 
whom the money goes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is another fact to which I should 
like to call attention, namely, that we get this bargain because 
we were fortunate enough to make the contract. 

Mr. SPENCER. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If Senators would merely look into the 
facts and ascertain what has actually occurred before making 
bitter attacks on these items, it would not only save the time of 
the Senate but, I believe, would expedite a proper consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Just a moment. The Senator from 
Utah had something to say about the investigation of aviation 
production during the war in connection with this plant 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I venture to say that he can not find in 
all of that testimony any charges that anything occurred at 
that plant involving the waste of the Government money as the 
result of the inefficiency of the plant itself. He is reflecting 
upon this item by insinuating that that company should have a 
black name. The truth is that the money which was wasted at 
the Curtiss plant at Buffalo was wasted because the Govern- 
ment ordered that company to do the impossible, and kept on 
ordering it to do the impossible over and over again, against the 
protest of the officials of the company. 

It is only fair to state what the facts are. Even though I do 
happen, in part, to represent the State of New York in the Sen- 
ate, I have no more interest in this item than in any other, and 
it was not inserted in this bill at my request or the request of 
my colleague [Mr. Carper]; it was inserted in this bill on the 
unanimous vote of the subcommittee, of which I was not a 
member. It was done on a former occasion by unanimous yote 
of the whole Military Affairs Committee, and passed the Sen- 
ate on a former occasion after an extended debate, in which it 
was absolutely proved beyond all peradventure of doubt that 
this item would save the Government of the United State at 
least three times its face value. That is the only reason it is 
here, and not because the plant happens to be in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, no one has said that. Nobody has in- 
sinuated that that was the fact. I asked in whose State it was 
located so that I might get the facts, and I am glad to have 
them. 

Mr. President, I must say that the opportunity for Senators 
to investigate these matters is very slight. Very few of us 
are on the committee, and when it is suggested that we have 
an opportunity even to look into the details of the question, it 
is thought not necessary to do so, 

I should be glad myself to have a little more time that I might 
look into some of these things. I know that since the war closed, 
according to press reports, the War Department and the Congress 
combined have gone ahead and are going ahead as though the 
war were in full progress. They are expending money in a way 
that would be expected if we were anticipating a war to begin 
next week. If the facts with reference to any particular item 
are such as the Senator from New York states—and I have no 
doubt that the Senator from New York states them just as he 
understands them to be, and not otherwise, as to the particular 
item—of course, it would be proper to take care of it; but 
here are a number of contracts which have been made by the 


War Department at a time when confessedly they did not have 
the moral right to do it, and there is a grave doubt as to 
whether they had the legal right to do it. Now Congress is 
following its usual tactics in backing up what was improperly 
done by the department, and the combined action of the depart- 
ment and the Congress results in taking millions of dollars from 
the Treasury at a time when we ought not to be spending 
money in this reckless way. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, notwithstanding the strong, vig- 
orous language of the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] and the apparent heat which actuated his last observa- 
tions, I shall still have the temerity to challenge some of these 
items and to criticize them, and I shall not be deterred from 
offering criticisms, because my strictures may not suit the Sena- 
tor from New. York or any other Senator upon the floor. I am 
not bound by the investigation which the Senator from New 
York makes or which anybody else makes. I want to be satisfied, 
in part at least, when I vote for appropriations, that they are 
justified. This is particularly so when I believe that millions 
of dollars are improvidently spent by the Government, and when 
we are appropriating in peace times billions of dollars. We are 
compelled, because of the great number of measures passed upon, 
to be guided in many matters by the reports of committees. It 
is humanly impossible to consider all the bills reported to this 
body. But it is our duty to obtain the fullest possible informa- 
tion upon the measures calling for action upon our part. We 
are not all members of the Military Affairs Committee or the 
various appropriation committees of the Senate, and we can only 
get at the facts by making inquiry, by reading thousands of 
pages of printed testimony, by discussion, and by availing our- 
selves of the best opportunities presented. 

Speaking for myself, I have attempted to familiarize myself 
with the appropriation bills. Though I am not a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, I have read hundreds of pages of 
testimony taken before that committee, as I have read thousands 
of pages of testimony submitted before the various appropriation 
committees of the Senate. I am not satisfied with appropriation 
bills that are reported because some committee may be satisfied 
with them. If I feel that they need further investigation and 
criticism upon the floor of the Senate, I propose to make such 
criticism. 

The demands for appropriations are so enormous, and the 
organized propaganda upon the part of executive officials, as 
well as by certain elements and classes of the public, to obtain 
stupendous sums from the Treasury is so extensive and power- 
ful that I feel that every Senator should seek to protect the 
interests of the Government and the taxpayers. The organized 
raids upon the Public Treasury constitute a scandal and a 
menace, 

It is a remarkable thing to me that we are paying $300,000 
a year rental for this property, which, as I understand, we can 
acquire for approximately $2,000,000. If there is a contract 
to pay $300,000 a year rental, it would seem that it was an 
improvident one. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] says there is 
$55,000,000 worth of property in this plant. I do not know the 
character of the property. It may be military stores. A year 
ago the War Department represented that it had not only hun- 
dreds of millions but, as I recall, several billion dollars’ worth 
of property here and in France. The Senator from New York 
earnestly and properly urged that we permit the War Depart- 
ment to have in the neighborhood of 12,000 or 18,000 additional 
8 for one year—if I am wrong I shall be glad to be cor- 
rected 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
18,000 additional officers. 

Mr. KING. I was in error—an aggregate of 18,000 officers, 
in order that the War Department might make disposition of 
the property which it had on hand. The Senator knows, and 
other Senators know, that there has been severe criticism of 
the War Department for the manner in which it has attempted 
to dispose of the war supplies which it had on hand when the 
war ended. Senators know how hard it was to get any action 
upon the part of the War Department and to induce the officials 
to dispose of the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty which was on hand. 

Why has not the Government disposed of this $55,000,000 
worth of property? It may be that it is property which ought to 
be preserved; but, if it is property which ought-to have been 
disposed of, more than a year has gone by since the armistice, 
and the longer the property is held the less value it will possess, 

Why does not the Government dispose of these stores? Why 


An aggregate of 18,000 officers; not 


has it not done so before? What is the necessity of purchasing 
this plant? Is it the plan of the Government to engage in the 
manufacture of airplanes? 


Are we purchasing this plant be- 
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cause it is cheaper to buy than to rent, or are we purchasing it 
because the Government intends to engage in the manufacture 
of airplanes? I should like some information in regard to that 
proposition, if the Senator from Missouri or other Senators 
upon this committee care to give it; but, with the limited in- 
formation which I have respecting this item, I shall feel con- 
strained to vote against it. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, in response to the Senator's 
inquiry, I will state that the only amendment was this: If the 
Senator has the bill in his hand 

Mr. KING. I have it. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator will notice that the language 
of the House, which provides for precisely the same amount, 
provided that the payment shall be in full of all claims and ac- 
counts against the Government of the United States. Inadvert- 
ently, that language would include, as the Senator will notice, 
outstanding claims not at all in connection with this plant. 
This company does have existing contracts with the Govern- 
ment which are not at all involved in this plant, and therefore 
the provision inadvertently included much more than it was 
intended to include. So the Government and the company itself 
agreed upon an amendment which should in every particular 
take care of the plant and all its appurtenances and everything 
connected with it, but, of course, should have no connection with 
any outside contracts that had no relation to the plant itself; 
and that is the reason of the change in the wording. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Is it the purpose of the Government to operate 
this plant? 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not know. I know that they have got to 
use this plant for the next four years for storage, and I know 
that if they did not use it another day beyond those four years 
for storage this provision would be most economical. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator explain what the stores are? 

Mr. SPENCER. Largely, airplane stores that have aecumu- 
lated, and parts of machines, and material. There are $55,- 
000,000 worth of them there, or were a month ago. 

Mr. KING, Does not the Senator realize that the machines 
which we have are practically valueless, and that they have be- 
come obsolete; that the machines of last year will be practically 
worthless next year? 

Mr. SPENCER. I think there is a great deal in what the Sen- 
ator says, but I do not understand that the completed machines 
are stored. I understand that the storage is of material and of 
parts of machines which are available in any remodeling or in 
the construction of future machines. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it may interest the Sena- 
tor from Utah to know that a very large number of motor trucks 
are stored there. In fact, they are packed in, standing up on 
end, thousands of them. 

Mr. KING. Why has not the War Department disposed of 
those motor trucks? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are the ones that are being re- 
served for the use of the Army. They are not declared surplus. 
Something like 18,000 trucks were declared surplus, as the Sena- 
tor knows. These are the brand-new ones that never have been 
used, and are regarded as necessary for the Army itself. 

I may say to the Senator that this building covers 25 acres. 
It is probably the largest single factory building in the world. 
I never heard of a larger one. It is built of concrete, steel, and 
glass. I have never heard that the War Department had any 
idea of operating it as a factory, but the Government has put 
something like four or five million dollars into it by way of a 
loan to the company, as I recollect—I forget the details—and 
had a contract by which it can buy it back after an appraise- 
ment; and it is now found, as the result of the most exhaustive 
investigation, that the company’s equity in the building is about 
$1,800,000. The building cost something like $6,000,000. We 
get the building back by paying the company its equity of 
$1,800,000, and we can do anything we like with it. We can 
sell it afterwards to any manufacturing concern or we can lease 
it as a whole or we can lease it in sections. The building is so 
built that several manufacturing processes can be carried on in 
it at the same time. It is an enormous place. Otherwise there 
is no other solution for the Government except to go on paying 
this rental. It may be said that the rental of $300,000 per year 
is for the use of a building which cost nearly 56,000,000, not 
$1,800,000. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that I did not mean to 
show undue heat a moment ago in my reply. We have spent a 
great deal of time on these things. This particular item has 
been under investigation since Max, 1919. It was reported to 
the Senate in the annual appropriation bill, and I think the 
Senate spent the greater part of one day in debating this very 


item. All the facts were brought out in the greatest detail, 
and ‘the Senate, I think with no opposing votes, or at any ‘rate 
but few—perhaps the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
opposed it—by an overwhelming vote adopted it. Now, the 
House has adopted it also, although the language of the House, 
as the Senator from Missouri has explained, is a little different 
from the language which the Senate subcommittee has recom- 
mended. 

Perhaps the reason for my heat a moment ago was the fact 
that the Senator from Utah, in order to criticize this particular 
item, referred to the investigation made of aircraft production 
during the war, and inferentially, at least, put a charge against 
people who were quite innoeent. Investigation shows ‘that 
the mismanagement centered here in Washington, and that the 
Government was guilty and not the manufacturers. That is 
shown clear through, and that was all I had in mind when I 
said that I did not like to see innocent people given a black eye 
through the criticism of this particular item on the ground 
that the Curtiss Co. had been grossly extravagant and wasteful 
of the Government's money. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I believe neither the public nor 
perhaps Senators have always differentiated between the War 
Department and its officials and some private companies with 
which the War Department had contracts. If I did the officials 
of that company an injustice, of course I should be very Sorry, 
for I do not desire to say anything that would unjustly reflect 
upon anyone, but my recollection ‘of the investigation was that 
there was strong and convincing proof of great waste and ex- 
travagance at this plant. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true. — 

Mr. KING. Judge Hughes so found, as I recall, and all who 
have made investigations have so found. Indeed, a number of 
friends of mine, and one or two Army officers, reported to me 
that the waste and extravagance at this plant was something 
unparalleled; that they would receive orders to manufacture 
a certain type to-day, and a large number of men would be put 
at work to manufacture along those lines, and in a few weeks 
their output would be scrapped and some other design or some 
other plan would be decided upon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All on orders from Washington. 

Mr. KING. I think that is true on orders from Washington. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As a matter of fact, that was the most 
unfortunate experience of its kind, I suppose, this country or 
any group of its citizens ever experienced in our history in war 


‘or peace. This enormous plant, Mr. President, if I recollect 


correctly, the largest aircraft manufactory in the world, so far 
as size and number of men employed was concerned, did not turn 
out one fighting machine during the war, for the simple reason 
that everything it was given to do by the Government was 
impossible to do. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I express the hope that the Military 
Affairs Committee will make an investigation so complete that 
we will know where the blame lies for the shameful waste of 
money in the aircraft production during the war. The public 
believes that this organization of which the Senator speaks 
was guilty of some delinquency. Under the Senator's statement, 
and I have no doubt but what it is true, that organization rose 
to the emergency, and, if it had been permitted, would have pro- 


‘duced airplanes in large numbers to ald in winning the war; but 


from the information conveyed it would seem that the red tape, 
the officialdom, the bureaucracy, the incompetence ‘in the War 
Department all conspired to frustrate the efforts of the aircraft 
company and to prevent the production of planes so greatly 
needed upon the battle fields of Europe. Somebody ought to be 
haled before the bar of public opinion and made to suffer for 
the delinquencies of which we have heurd so much, and punished 
for the waste of hundreds of millions of dollars appropriated for 
the eonstruction of aireraft for service with our troops beyond 
the seas. k . 

I wish some committee would find out who was to blame, and 
I wish that swift punishment might come to those upon whom 
the responsibility rests. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 21, after the word 
“ complete,” to insert “the”; after the words “ purchase of,” in 
the same line, to insert the words or to settle the obligation of 


the Government for“; and on line 23, after the word“ with.” to 


insert “the”; and before the words “nitrate plant” to insert 
the,“ so as to make the paragraph read: 

To complete the purchase of or to settle the obligation of the Govern- 
ment for real estate contracted for in counection with the erection of the 
nitrate plant at Ancor, Hamilton County, Ohio, $180,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. è 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 1, to strike out the 
word “ Provided” and insert “ Sec. 3”; on the same line, before 
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the word “ construction,” to insert the article “ the”; on line 2, 


after the word “or,” to insert the words “any of“; on line 9, 
after the word “system,” to insert the words “or form of con- 
tract and now,” so as to read: 

Sec. 3. That no contfact for the construction covered by the appro- 
priations contained in this act, or any of the unexpended balances of 
appropriations heretofore made for the support of the Military Estab- 
lishment, except repair work the cost of which can not be clearly esti- 
mated, shall be let to any contractor under what is known as the cost- 

lus,” “ cost-plus percentage,” or“ soe Fg a fixed fee for compensa- 
ion ” system or form of contract: Provided, however, That work or con- 
struction let under such 1 48 — or form of contract and now under 
process of completion may concluded, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 11, to insert 
the following as an additional. section: A 

r RARITAN ARSENAL. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
expend such portion of the unexpended balances of the appropriations 
made by the second urgent deficiency act, approyed October 6, 1917, for 
terminal storage and shipping buildings as may be necessary for the 
payment of awards to cover the acquisition of the following-described 
real estate which has been requisitioned under the provisions of section 
10 of the act approved August 10, 1917 (40th Stat. L., p. 276), to wit: 
Two thousand and eighty-nine acres of land, more or less, and appur- 
tenances thereto belonging, situated near Metuchen, in townships of 
Woodbridge and Raritan, county of Middlesex, State of New Jersey, and 
now occupied as an ordnance depot and known as Raritan Arsenal: 
Provided, That where the title to the above-described real estate sought 
to be acquired by such requisitions, already served, proves to be defective 
by reason of the fact that all necessary parties in interest were not 
served with requisitions, or for any other reason, the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to purchase or to acquire by condemna- 
tion or otherwise such outstanding titles as are necessary to completely 
vest the fee-simple title to such real estate in the United States of 
America. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
briefly explain what this tract of land will cost, when it was 
requisitioned, and whether there is any necessity for its reten- 
tion by the Government? 

Mr. SPENCER. I think it is free from any of the objections 
that have been made to the purchase of other tracts. It was 
added on by the committee after consultation with the House 
committee. I will state the situation: 

In October, 1917, the Government determined to erect an 
arsenal for storage and for other purposes upon the Raritan 
River. The arsenal was erected, and it comprises 500 buildings. 
In December there was stored in that arsenal $335,000,000 worth 
of material. The land on which those buildings were erected 
was requisitioned by the Government more than two years ago, 
and the people who owned those lands were dispossessed. In 
a majority of the cases—almost all of them—the awards of the 
money actually due to the people who were dispossessed have 
been made, and yet they have not received a dollar. Many of 
them are poor farmers in New Jersey. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are poorer now than they were 
before. e 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes; and this is to provide for the payment 
of the money, for which the Government is legally liable, and 
which in any transaction in private business would have been 
paid from a year and a half to two years and a quarter ago. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCER. I offer one amendment which I hope may be 
adopted. Senators will remember that the other day we adopted 
in the Senate a provision to correct the ruling of the auditor 
with regard to the purchase of lands for Walter Reed Hospital. 
The provision we adopted ought to be added on this bill as an 
amendment to facilitate the matter. I hope there will be no 
objection to it. It is precisely the same amendment that we 
udopted in the Senate, I think, day before yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was in a bill that we passed? 

Mr. SPENCER. A Senate joint resolution that we passed. 
It is the precise language in which it was when we adopted it. 
It is only for its strategic position that it ought to be on this 
bill. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The Secretary will report the amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. It is proposed to add to the bill: 

That no provision contained in the Army Appropriation act approved 
July 11, 1919 (Public, No. 7, 66th Cong.), shall be deemed or construed 
to prohibit the expenditure of the appropriation of $350,000 made therein 
for the purchase of land contiguous to the Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, 20% acres more or less, and the acquisition of so much of said 
acreage for the amount appropriated as the Secretary of War, in his dis- 
cretion, may deem to be in the public interest. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend the 
Army appropriation act for 1920, and for the purchase of land and 
to provide for construction work at certain military posts, and 
for other purposes.“ . 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 

Mr. STERLING rose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STERLING. Will not the Senator withhold the call for a 
quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold that under 
the rule whenever the absence of a quorum is suggested the voll 
must be called. 

Mr. STERLING. I thought it was the rule that after the roll 
call had begun then nothing could intervene, but that a Senator 
might withdraw the call for a quorum before it had begun. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent the Sen- 
ator from Utah can withdraw his request. 

Mr. STERLING. Will not the Senator withhold it? 

Mr. KING. I will withhold for a moment. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to bring before the Senate the bill 
(S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not withdraw my demand for 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Hale McNary Smoot 
Beckham Harris Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Harrison Nelson Sterling. 
Calder Henderson New Sutherla nd 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nugent Townsend 
Curtis King Overman Underwood 
Dillingham Kirby Page Wadsworth 
Elkins MeCormick Phipps Warren 
Fernald McCumber Ransdell Watson 
Glass McKellar Sheppard 

Gronna McLean Smith, Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. OverMAN). My colleague 
[Mr. Simmons] is unavoidably detained from the Senate, I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] is absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. Jones 
of New Mexico, Mr. Lopgr, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. 
og anne and Mr. SHERMAN answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Cux us, Mr. Harpine, Mr. Gore, Mr. KELLOGG, and Mr. 
Curnerson entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I hope that the motion 
will not prevail. I have been very much in favor of a retirement 
plan—— 

Mr. STERLING. 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. I appreciate the Senator’s position and 
the importance of the work in which he is engaged. If the 
Senator will allow the motion to prevail, or will not object to 
the motion, I will, after the reading of the bill, consent that it 
may be temporarily laid aside and not proceed with the dis- 
cussion of the bill to-day. 

Mr. POMERENEH. I am not sure that that is going to be 
of very much assistance to me. The Senator is aware that the 
conferees on the railway legislation have been in daily session 
six days in the week for some time. Possibly there were one 
or two adjournments of one day for some special reason, It is 
more than important that the proposed railway legislation 
should be disposed of. Notice has been given by the President 
that the railroads will be turned back March 1. I am sorry that 
they were not turned back March 1, 1919. The conferees of the 
Senate and House are doing everything they can to adjust the 
differences between the two Houses, and I would feel that I was 
negligent in my duty if I did not give practically my entire 


Will the Senator permit an interruption? 


time to that railroad legislation until we get it in the form of a’ 


report to be presented to the Senate. 
I know that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuxutxs!], the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


1920. 


is also very much interested in retirement legislation. Years 
ago he was the chairman of the Committee on Civil Service and 
Reirenchment and prepared and presented to the Senate a bill 
on the subject. Later I succeeded him as chairman of that com- 
mittee, and, after a good deal of thought, another retirement 
measure was prepared and presented. I think I am within the 
bounds of truth when I say that the Senator from Iowa also is 
very anxious to be on the floor, so that he may take a part in 
the discussion of the bill. 

I am not opposed to a retirement plan. I am just as much in 
favor of a retirement plan as is the present distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, but I am opposed to his plan, and I think 
the majority of the Senate will be opposed to that plan when 
they realize how tremendous the cost is going to be.“ 

I am not questioning the diligence or the good faith of the 
committee, but I am satisfied they have been grossly deceived by 
some of the testimony which was presented to the committee 
touching the question of the cost of the bill. I expect when we 
get to the discussion of the bill to demonstrate, I think, conclu- 
sively, what it is going to cost the Government. Beginning with 
about six or seven million dollars a year, it will reach the peak 
within about 30 years, when it will cost $35,500,000, or there- 
abouts, a year, and then it will gradually decline until it reaches 
a level of $28,500,000 a year; but the high cost of the bill has 
been kept in the background by the experts who have come before 
the committee. 

I want to be on the floor of the Senate when the bill is being 
discussed, but I can not be here if Iam to do my duty as a mem- 
ber of the conference committee having under consideration the 
railroad legislation. If the retirement bill, can go over until 
next week or until such time as we shall have completed our 
work as members of the conference committee, I shall join with 
the Senator from South Dakota in helping to bring up the bill, 
for it is a question that ought to be settled. However, because 
of these conflicting engagements, I hope the Senate will not order 
the taking up of the bill now. Whatever view we may take of 
this subjeet, Senators ought to be informed upon it; and I am 
satisfied, knowing as I do the many engagements that Senators 
have, they are compelled to depend to a certain degree upon the 
diligence, the work, and the conclusions of the committee that 
has special charge of the bill. 

Of course, in what I am saying, I do not mean in the slightest 
degree to cast any reflection upon any member of the Committee 
on Civil Service and Retrenchment; all of the members of that 
committee are my personal friends, for whom I have the highest 
regard personally and officially; but I hope the Senator from 
South Dakota will not insist on having the bill taken up at 
this time. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, this bill has been on the 
calendar a long time, It is No. 89 on the calendar. It was be- 
lieved that it should have been considered by the Senate long 
before this, but the steering committee arranged to take up bills 
following this bill on the calendar, and, in their judgment, it was 
deemed proper that those bills should be first considered. I 
yielded to that decision without any complaint or objection. 

Mr. President, this is an important bill. There is urgent 
need for eivil-service retirement legislation, and there has 
been for n long time. Our own great Government is the only 
civilized government in all the world, I think, that has not some 
civil-service retirement system, and it is to the reproach of the 
United States that it has not before this time adopted some just, 
equitable, and fair system; one that would be just to the em- 
ployees; one that would be just to the Government itself; and 
one that would be just to the public, which, after all, is the 
party that is most interested. In view of the importance of this 
legislation, and in view of the fact that it has been delayed and 
put aside for other legislation, I feel that the bill should be now 
considered. 

Mr. President, always, in the proceedings of the Senate, Sen- 
ators will be on important committees considering important 
bills; Senators will be on important conferences considering bills 
that have passed the House. Must important legislation halt 
and wait for the release of Members who serve on committees 
until their work is done, the time when that work will be com- 
pleted being altogether indefinite and uncertain? I can not 
quite agree with that proposition, much as I should like to 
accommodate my friend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
or the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sxtoor] or the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. CuuuiNsl, all of whom have manifested an interest in 
civil-service retirement legislation. 

Further, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio, in his opposi- 
tion to the motion to take up the bill, anticipates some of the 
very issues of the bill and discusses them here on the floor at 
this time. I desire to say that I think the Senator from Ohio 
has been wrongly advised in regard to the cost of this legisla- 
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tion to the Government of the United States, as I think we shall 
be able to show. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee or any other member of the committee can show that I 
have been wrongly advised, I shall be only too glad to change 
front. I want to be right about this matter, as I am satisfied 
the Senator does. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I hope when we come to a discussion of 
the matter I may have the privilege of being in the Senate 
Chamber when the chairman of the committee presents his views. 
I shall want to ask him some questions, and, no doubt, he will 
want to ask me some questions when the matter comes up for 
discussion. 

Mr. STERLING. I shall hope to have the Senator from Ohio 
here when I discuss the bill. 

I desire to say, as I said a while ago to the Senator, that I do 
not propose to go into the discussion of the bill to-day, but if 
the Senator will permit the bill to become the unfinished business 
and to be read, I shall then ask that it be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. POMERENE. The only difficulty is that I anticipate I 
shall be in the same embarrassing situation to-morrow that I am 
in to-day. I have only referred, in a way, to the merits of the 
respective bills for the purpose of showing the importance of 
the bill for which the Senator from South Dakota now asks 
consideration and the necessity for its full discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am personally concerned, I have no 
objection to taking up the bill at any time. I am in favor of 
retirement legislation. As to whether this bill is the proper 
one or some other bill be substituted will be brought out in the 
discussion. ; 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator knows that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cumatins], who was chalrman of the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment for a number of years, and 
myself spent days and weeks in the consideration of a retire- 
ment bill which we reported to the Senate, but to which the 
Senate failed to give consideration. I was also a member of 
that committee at the time the Senator from Ohio was its chair- 
man, and I think the Senator from Ohio will bear me out in 
saying that we gave days and weeks to the consideration of 
the same subject matter. Then, as time proceeded, other bills 
have been considered by the same committee. I know that the 
Senator from Iowa is deeply interested in this proposed legisla- 
tion; I know that he desires to be present when it is considered. 
Of course, if the bill before the conference committee were 
merely an ordinary measure no member of that committee could 
come before the Senate and ask that the proceedings of the 
Senate upon any such measure should be postponed or deferred 
to suit his convenience, but the railroad bill has got to become 
a law if the railroads are to be turned back to their owners by 
March 1. It is very doubtful whether, even if the committee 
should agree on a conference report by the middle of next week, 
we should be able to get the report through the House, through 
the Senate, and signed by the President in time to have the 
railroads turned over by the 1st of March. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
he now discloses the true situation; first, that it is indefinite as 
to when the work of the conferees on the railroad bill will be 
concluded; and, secondly, that there will be indefinite discus- 
sion after the report of the conference committee is submitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that when the conference re- 
port goes to the House it will lie over for a day, and no doubt 
will be discussed in the House for some time. I do not expect 
that there will be very much discussion of the conference report 
in the Senate, and, so far as I am concerned, I will say to the 
Senator that during that time I shall assist him in getting the re- 
tirement bill before the Senate for consideration; but I really 
think that the bill ought to go over at least until next week, so 
that the members of the conference committee on the railroad bill 
can be present when the bill is taken up and discussed. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from IIIInois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, as a Senator who has no 
such immediate interest in this bill as any of those who have 
taken part in the discussion, I submit that, at a time like this, 
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‘unless a measure of this kind may be made the unfinished busi- 
ness upon the motion of the Senator who is responsible for it, it 
May very well be put over again and again. The Senate will 
never dispatch any business at that rate. There are conferences 
continuing now or pending which will occupy the time of other 
Senators even three weeks from now when the Senator from 
Ohio has concluded his labors upon the great railroad bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, in a general way that is 
true, but I think that the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
will agree with me that it is especially important that the rail- 
road legislation be goften behind us. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator, 
but let me say that the Senator from South Dakota has offered, 
if the Senator from Ohio will permit him to get this bill before 
the Senate, to ask unanimous consent that it be temporarily 
laid aside. There are two or three other Senators on the floor 
now who have other measures which they wish to bring before 
the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. As I understand the suggestion of the 
Senator from South Dakota, it is to lay the bill over until to- 
morrow, so that there will be no discussion to-day. My own 
belief is that we will have proceeded far enough along with the 
conference on the railroad bill so that by the first of the week, 
or shortly thereafter, we can take up the retirement bill. 

Mr. McCORMICK. “ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator can not 
bind the Senate nor can he bind what action may be taken here- 
after; but tentatively will the Senator agree, if the retirement 
bill is now made the unfinished business, that he will not ask for 
its consideration, so far as debate is concerned, until the first 
of next week? After that we will have to rely upon the good 
judgment of the Senator if the conference report on the railroad 
bill is not presented. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I venture to say that, be- 
ginning on Monday, considerable debate upon another topic is 
likely to occupy the time of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If this is the unfinished business, any one 
Senator can prevent it at 2 o’clock any day. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope], on the one hand, and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcncocx], on the other, purpose to precipitate what I think 
is likely to prove a considerable discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the only way in which the unfinished business can be laid aside 
is by unanimous consent 

Mr. McCORMICK. Precisely. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. If unanimous consent is not given, then a mo- 
tion can be made to take it up, and that will displace the un- 
finished business, and that can be done with the peace treaty 
at any time. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. McCORMICK. And with what resultant discussion? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am sure the Senator from Illinois will 
be here, and he can pour oil on the troubled waters. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator would suggest “oil on the 
fire,” I might agree with him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have in mind the notices 
already given by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] in regard to 
taking up the question of the League of Nations and the peace 
treaty for discussion the first of the week. If I could have the 
assurance that beginning on Monday we might proceed with this 
bill as the unfinished business, I would agree to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Utah now; but we can not have that 
assurance, in the very nature of things, when we consider what 
notices have already been given. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is entirely in the hands of the Senate. At 2 
o’clock on Monday the Senator can object to laying aside the 
unfinished business, and then the only way in which it can be 
displaced is by a motion. I will say to the Senator that no 
matter whether this bill is the unfinished busmess or not, I 
think when Monday comes if the Senate wants to take up the 
peace treaty it will be taken up by unanimous consent, and if 
unanimous consent is not granted it will be taken up by a mo- 
tion, and I think the Senator believes so. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; and most probably it will be taken up 
by a motion, and certainly will displace everything else. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it would displace the unfinished business ; 
so there is nothing gained by refusing to adopt the course I have 
just suggested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to make this suggestion to the 
Senator from South Dakota: I happened to be chairman of this 
committee last year, and I know something about the difficulties 


both of getting it up and of keeping it before the Senate after 
you get it up. If the Senator will look back about a year or a 
little more in the CONGRESSIONAL Reocorp, he will find almost 
this exact controversy arising, the only difference being that 
then I was trying to get up the bill, and to-day the Senator from 
South Dakota is trying to get up the bill. I want to say to him 
that in my judgment, unless he gets this bill up to-day or this 
week, it will stand no chance of passing, because the treaty will 
be taken up, the appropriation bills will come along later, and 
he will not have a chance to have the Senate vote on the bill. 
The Senator from Ohio has consistently opposed every effort to 
get up this legislation from the beginning. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean, as far back as I recall, as far as I 
know. I know that the Senator takes the view that he is in favor 
of some sort of civil-service retirement law, but he certainly is 
not in favor of the bill that is now before the Senate. He has 
been one of the most active of all its opponents, I recall many 
times while I was attempting to get it up having yielded to his 
blandishments, which are always very persuasive with me, as I 
am very fond of him; but we did not get anywhere, and we are 
not going to get anywhere now unless we have a vote. I just 
want to suggest to the Senator from South Dakota that if we 
are going to get anywhere on this retirement legislation we had 
better have a vote on it to-day, for I doubt if we will have 
any other chance, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. My distinguished friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKerxar] ordinarily is accurate in his statements, but he is 
far afield this afternoon. This measure did come up. It is true 
that there were certain days on which I objected to its coming 
up. It is also true that I helped to get it up. It is also true that 
after a full discussion of it the Senate adopted my substitute for 
it, and then the Senator from Tennessee did not want to proceed 
any further. It is also true that on one or two afternoons, when 
there was a very small attendance here, and when the Senator 
thought he had the whip hand of the situation, he wanted to 
bring it up. 

I shall be content with any action that the Senate takes after 
it has had an opportunity to inform itself as to the merits of 
the situation. I understand a lot of the distorted statements 
of fact on this subject that have been spread broadcast over 
this country by a lobby in the last few years—representations, 
for instance, to the effect that we were going to take 8 per 
cent of every man’s salary, and a lot of things of that kind. 
I understand that perfectly, and later on I may have some 
observations to make upon this subject. I am quite content to 
have anybody advance his cause and say anything that can be 
Said truthfully in advancement of that cause; but I want to 
take issue with some of these lobbyists that have been hanging 
around here, who are responsible for the fact that there is no 
retirement bill on the statute books now. I only hope that the 
civil-service employees of the Government will be made to 
understand that some of these days. They will if I have the 
ability to make them understand it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Ohio that the civil-service employees are quite 
united now and know just where they stand in regard to ctvil- 
service retirement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to say just a word? $ 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course I am not going to argue the mat- 
ter with the Senator from Ohio further than to say that in the 
fight last year, when we had this bill up as the unfinished 
business for nearly two months, if he was the friend of the 
civil-service employee, then I say God help the civil-service 
employee, because to my notion no man ever fought a measure 
with more vigor and with more success than the Senator from 
Ohio fought the ciyil-service retirement measure that was then 
before the Senate, which is substantially the same as the present 
measure, 

I hope the Senate will vote this afternoon to make it the un- 
finished business. I do not think we ought to delay. I think 
we ought to proceed with the work. Of course we all have 
committee work which we are obliged to attend to, and it is 
important, as Senators may look at it. Each one, perhaps, 
thinks that his own business is the most important; but there 
is time to argue the case here, and the Senator from Ohio will 
have the time, and if the Senate takes it up and makes it the 
unfinished business and proceeds to the consideration of it we 
will find the Senator from Ohio on the floor arguing against it. 


1920. 
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Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope the motion will pre- The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 


` vail for taking up this bill as the unfinished business. í 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. =o 

THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 8 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Senator withhold that sugges- 
tion for just a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I withhold it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should like to ask unanimous consent 
to have amended a resolution that was passed some time ago 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce Committee to investigate 
the Federal Trade Commission. I have been told by the finan- 
cial officer of the Senate that under the present resolution the 
committee are not authorized to take testimony outside of the 
city of Washington. I offer a resolution for the purpose of 
granting that authority, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
consideration at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 295) was read, as follows: 5 


Resolved, That Senate resolution No. 217, agreed to December 3, 
1919, be, and the same is hereby, amended to authorize the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, or any subcommittee thereof, to sit 
and act at such times and places as it may deem 3 the ex- 
penses of travel incident to such sessions to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will not the resolution have to be | 


referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate? è 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not suppose that would be neces- 
sary. I was told that it would not. The authorization was 
made heretofore, and the only question was whether we 
could pay for testimony taken outside of the city of Wash- 
ington. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT, 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, in this little lull of impor- 
tant action I ask unanimous consent to take from the calendar 
Order of Business 358, Senate bill 3738, to abolish the United 
States Housing Corporation. I believe it will take but a very 
little time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a pending motion. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think in the present condi- 
tion, if the Senator will pardon me, this motion should be dis- 
posed of before taking up the other matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 1699. 

Mr. POMERENE. I call for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. ~ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: = 


Ball Glass McKellar Robinson 
Beckham Gore McNary Soares 
Borah Harris Moses Smith, Md. 
Calder Harrison Nelson Smoot 
Capper Henderson Norris ncer 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Sterlin 
Culberson Jones, N.-Mex. Overman Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pa Townsend 
Dillingham King Phipps Underwood 
Elkins Lodge Pomerene Watson 
Fernald McCormick Ransdell 


Mr. ROBINSON. I was requested to announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. POINDEXTER], and the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KELLOGG] are detained from the Chamber by a meeting of 
the conference committee on the railroad bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
is absent on account of illness. I ask that this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators ‘have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent senators. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. WapswortH answered to his name when called. 

Mr. Gronna entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. s 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 


directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. - 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Hale, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. WARREN, and Mr. Smrru of 
Georgia entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 


to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending 
question is the motion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
SrerLING] to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1699, 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called), I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Diaz]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmiruH] to 
the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARD- 
ING] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] to my 
colleague [Mr. New] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] and vote. I 
vote “ nay.” 

The roil call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent on account of the illness 
of his wife. I have a pair with that Senator during his absence, 
but on this motion I can transfer that pair to the-senior Senator 
from Jowa [Mr. Kenyon], and I make that transfer and vote 
Å“ yea. 3 5 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH], the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dra], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THoMAS], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] are 
detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumeper] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry] with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox], which I transfer to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Ketioce] is paired with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smrssons]. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 82, nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Ball Glass McCormick Sheppard 
Beckham Gronna McKellar Spencer 
Calder Hale McNary Sterling 
Capper Harris Nelson Sutherland 
Chamberlain Harrison ae Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash Phipps Underwood 
Elkins Kirby Poindexter Wadsworth 
Fernald Lodge Ransdell Watson 
NAYS—13. 
Cummins King Robinson Williams 
Dillingham Norris Sherman 
Gore Overman Smoot 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Warren 
4 NOT VOTING—51. 
Ashurst Culberson France Henderson 
Bankhead Dial Frelinghuysen Hitcheeck 
Borah ig Gay Johnson, Calif. 
| Brandegee Fa car Jones, N, Mex. 
Colt Fletcher Harding Kellogg 
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Kendrick Moses Pittman Stanley 
Kenyon Myers Ree Swanson 
Keyes New Shields Thomas 

Ox Newberry Simmons Trammell 
La Follette Nugent Smith, Ariz, Walsh, 
Lenroot en Smith, W: Mont, 
McCumber Penrose Smith, Md. Wolco 
McLean Phelan Smith, S. C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not a quorum voting. 

Mr. KING. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

On a division, the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harris Moses Sheppard 
Beckham Harrison Nelson Smoot 
Capper Henderson Norris Spencer 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak, Overman Sterlin: 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex, Pa Sutherland 
Diltingham Jones, Wash. Phipps Townsend 
Fernald King Poindexter Underwood 
Glass Lod Pomerene Warren 
Gronna M ar Ransdell Watson 
Hale MeNary Robinson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 


swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The Senate refused to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll of 
the absentees. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. McCor- 
Mick and Mr. WIIILIAus answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Nucent, Mr SHERMAN, Mr. Carper, and Mr. KELLOGG 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Sergeant at.Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. ELKINS, Mr. Cumacns, and Mr. WapsworrH entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we have been here for some 
time trying to get a quorum and evidently, can not.get one. I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. New entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

EXECUTIVE’ SESSION, 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if he will 


yield to me that I may request the consideration of a conference] 


report? I think it will take only a short while to dispose of 
the report. 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. We are in the midst of a roll call 
on the motion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], 
and no motion, the Chair understands, is in order except to 
adjourn, to take a recess, or to go into executive session. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; I withdraw my request. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT’ The Senator from South Dakota 
will state it. 

Mr. STERLING. The pending motion is the motion to take 
up Senate bill 1699, and does a motion to go into executive 
session supplant that motion? 

The VICH PRESIDENT: Motions to adjourn, to take a re- 
cess, or to go into executive session are always in order. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, February 5, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 4, 1920. 
AUDITOR FoR INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

John E. R. Ray, of Memphis, Tenn., to be Auditor for the 

Interior Department, in place of David C. Reay, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY on LEGATION. 
CLASS 4, 

George A. Gordon, of New York City, to be secretary of embassy 

or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 


Bowen, retired. 


REGISTERS or LAND OFFICE: 
William B. > Spe of North Dakota, to be register of the land 


‘office at Dickinson, N 
pointment. 

James X. Callahan, of Oklahoma, to be register of the land 
office at Guthrie, Okla, his term of office having expired. Reap- 
pointinent. 

Charles E. Marshall, of Phoenix, Ariz., to be register of the land 


. Dak., his term having expired. Reap- 


‘office at Phoenix, Ariz., vice John L. Irvin, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN REGULAR ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be majors. 

Capt. Thomas D. Osborne, Field Artillery, with rank from 
January 20, 1920. 

Capt. Wiliam H. Dodds, jr., Field Artillery, with rank from 
January 20, 1920. 

Capt. Walter E. Prosser, Field Artillery, with rank from 
January 24, 1920. 

Nore.—The foregoing nominations are made in the regular 
order of seniority. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 
To de brigadier generals. 

Maj. Gen. André W. ghee United States Army (emer- 
gency), from January 8, 192 

Maj. Gen. Edward M. F United States Army (emergency), 
from January 9, 1920. 

Maj. Gen. Edward F. McGlachlin, jr., United States Army 
(emergency), from January 13, 1920. 

Brig. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, United States Army (emer- 
gency), from January 20, 1920. 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD: 


First Lieut. of Engineers William Ellicott Maccoun to be 
captain of engineers in the Coast Guard of the United States, 
to rank as such from January 11, 1920, in place of Denis F. X. 


POSTMASTERS. 
MINNESOTA. 


Thomas Considine to be postmaster at Duluth, Minn., in place 
of William E. McEwen, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations 8 by the Senate February 4, 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 
Thomas A. Scott to be a member of the United States Shipping 


Board. 
COLLECTOR, oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Harry W. Mager to be collector of internal revenue for the 

first district of. Ilinois. 
- UNITED States ATTORNEYS. 

Melvin A. Hildreth to be United States attorney, district of 
of North Dakota. s 

Miles M. Martin to be United States attorney, district of Porto 
Rico. 

Thomas J.. Flynn to be United States marshal, district of 
Nebraska. 

, Coast GUARD. 
B. Newman to have temporary rank of captain in the 

Navy and colonel in. the Army. 

Frederick J. Birkett to be second lieutenant. 

George R. Crosby to be second lieutenant. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR. ARMY: 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 

Col. Lansing H. Beach to be Chief of Engineers with the rank 

of major general. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 


Rufus B. Smyer, Birmingham. 
ARKANSAS, 
Thomas A. Binford, Earl. 
CONNECTICUT. 
James Bride, jr:, East Haddam. 
William W. Fagan, 5 
Patrick Riley, 
Michael J. Stanton, Lakeville, 
William F. Delaney, New Britain. 
Henry Kelley, New Canaan. 
Bryan F. Mahan, New London, 
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Katie M. Spencer, New Milford. 
Clifford E. Chapman, Niantic. 
Frederick A. Reiner, Sandy Hook. 
Edward M. O'Brien, Waterbury. 
William J. Wood, Westport. 
John O'Rourke, Willimantic. 
DELAWARE. 
William C. Day, Edgemoor, 
Harry V. Tubbs, Selbyville. 

; GEORGIA. 
George E. Youmans, Adrian. 
Mazie Brett, Alamo, 

Wesley S. Kickliter, Alma.“ 
Frances E. Chapman, Buena Vista. 
John W. Moore, Crawford. 
Walter B. Cheatham, Dawson. 
Louis S. Marlin, Doerun. 
William A. Adams, Fitzgerald. 
John W. Lane, Franklin. 
Aaron C. Aldridge, Glennville. 
Augusta Glover, Monticello. 
Robert L. Callan, Norman Park. 
John T. Bird, Oxford. 
Thomas E. Dixon, Pavo. 
Henry W. McWhorter, Summerville. 
Marijo McMillan, Sycamore. 
Alexander S. Boone, Toomsboro. 
Maude D. Thompson, Ty Ty. 
IDAHO, 
Clarence P. Smith, Eden. 
William P. Shinn, Filer. 
Herbert D. Cheney, Gooding. 
Hannah H. Bills, Kimberly. 
John C. De La Mare, Oakley. 
Amanda O. Holmes, Plummer. 
Homer W. Woodall, Soda Springs. 
Michael A. Stronk, Twin Falls. 
Charlie A. Miller, Wendell. 
KENTUCKY. 
William F. Amis, Barbourville. 
Henry Whelan, Beardstown. 
Iva K. Dowd, Berry. 
Charles W. Alexander, jr., Burkesville. 
Robert E. Wallace, Greenville. 
Jesse Olive, Marion. 
Marie C. Hagan, New Haven. 
William A. Ward, Paintsville. 
Louis T. Cain, Taylorsville. 
Nehemiah M. Webb, Whitesburg. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Fred C. Small, Buzzards Bay. 
Isbelle Crocker, Cotuit. 
Harold F. Hanigan, Duxbury. 
Chestina B. Robbins, East Templeton. 
Frank W. Philbrick, Lancaster. 
Carroll L. Bessom, Mansfield. 
Walter L. Hickey, Randolph. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Wiliam L. Atkins, Mathiston. 
Thomas W. Cooper, Purvis. 

MISSOURI. 
Henry F. Kratzer, Festus. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Clara J. Larsen, Capitan. 
John W. Wells, Carlsbad. 
Annie P. Davis, Melrose. 
William G. Johnson, Roy. 

NEW YORK, 
Alfred H. Ford, Berkshire. 
Fred G. Griffin, Candor. 
Rudolph F. Chappuis, Dryden. 
James A. Moore, Hammondsport. 
Arthur C. Moyer, Phoenix. 
John Cronin, Portville. 
Asa ©. Rowland, Salamanea. 
A. Raymond Cornwall, Watertown. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Joseph R. Brown, Avella. 
William H. Harper, Avondale. 
Emilie D. Stoneback, Black Lick. 


George N. Burckhalter, Butler. 
William A. Leroy, Canonsburg. 
William E. Tobias, Clearfield. 
Peter Z. Kramer, Coplay. 
Clarence L. Sadler, Elizabeth. 
Marion C. Hemmig, Elverson. 
Charles Brian, Falls Creek. 
Charles H. Lapsley, Glassport. 
John T. Painter, Greensburg. 
Elwood M. Ludwick, Honey Brook. 
John J. Gorman, Houtzdale. 
George J. Tharp, Liverpool. 
Casper C. Nickel, Loysville. 
John S. Sheirich, Millersville. 
Fairlie M. De Lancey, Newport. 
William J. Muir, Shamokin, 
Horace L. Cobb, Ulysses. 
Jacob T. Born, Wilmerding. 
William D. Werkheiser, Windgap. 
Christian Henderson, Woodlawn. 
Harvey F. Sowers, Yatesboro. 
Jacob L. Hershey, Youngwood. 
PORTO RICO, 
Eugenio C. Manautou, Caguas. 
Juan Padovani, Guayama. 5 
Arturo G. Molina, Juncos. 
Roque Rodriguez, Ponce. 
Ramon Alfonzo Rivera, San Juan. 
Juan Vissepo Hernandez, San Sebastian. 
Jose M. Alcover, Utuado. 


REJECTION. 
Hæecutire nomination rejected by the Senate February 4, 1920. 
POSTMASTER. 
KENTUCKY. 
James M. Wiliams, Frankfort. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepxespay, February 4, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Gouden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Father in heaven, come very close to us as we thus seek Thy 
presence. By Thy wisdom guide us, by Thy power uphold us, 
by Thy love purify us, that with brave and manly hearts we 
may meet the issues of life as they unfold themselves. 

The weight of a great Nation is resting upon the shoulders 
of these Thy servants. More than a hundred millions of people 
are hanging breathless upon its fate. May the acts of the 
Members of this House follow the lead of the great statesmen. 
of the past and inspire to happiness and prosperity for our Re- 
public and for all the world. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On January 17, 1920; 

H. R. 484. An act to provide for the erection of a Federal 
office oe on the site acquired for the Subtreasury in St. 
Louis, Mo. ; 

H. R. 3175. An act authorizing local drainage districts to drain 
certain public lands in the State of Arkansas, counties of Mis- 
sissippi and Poinsett, and subjecting said lands to taxation; 

H. R. 7752. An act relating to detached service of officers of 
the Regular Army; and 

H. R. 8084. An act granting to certain claimants the preferred 
right to purchase certain alleged public lands in the State of 
Arkansas, and for other purposes. 

On January 23, 1920: 

H. R. 9089. An act releasing the claim of the United States 
Government to the block or square of land in the city of Fort 
Smith, in the State of Arkansas, upon which is situated the old 
Federal jail, to the city of Fort Smith for a site for a conven- 
tion hall, community building, or other public purposes; and 

H. R. 9183. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to adjust the terms of the contract for the sale of the old post- 
office property in New Haven, Conn, 
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On January 24, 1920: 

II. R. 2980. An act to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment of the United States; 

II. R. 10137. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
classify the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved June 
20, 1906, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 10331. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918. 

On January 27, 1920: 

H. R. 1216. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide aid to State or Territorial homes for the support of disabled 
soldiers and sailors of the United States,“ approved August 27, 
1888, as amended March 2, 1889. 

On February 3, 1920: ier 

H. R. 11606. An act to, authorize.the county of Fountain, in 
the State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Attica, Fountain County, Ind. 

QUESTION OF ‘PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


The SPEAKER, The Chair will now recognize the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I submitted the matter to the 
Speaker which shows a question of privilege, and I understand 
the Speaker holds it is a question of privilege. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman did submit it to the Speaker, 
but the Chair thinks the gentleman had better submit it to the 
House, so that it can be done with the knowledge of the House, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on January 29, 1920, I made 
certain charges concerning the war record of Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, most 
of which I had previously made on January 24, 1920, before 
the Committee on Rules, Concerning those charges in the daily 
Washington Herald of February 2 appears this heading: 


Texas Member flayed by Gompers—Says Blanton “Knows not truth 
and would not tell it if he did.” 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that that constitutes a 
question of privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, Whom the gods would de- 
stroy they first make mad.” When I confronted Mr. Samuel 
Gompers with his unenviable war record and his present alliance 
with and defense of radical anarchists now striving to over- 
throw this Government by force and violence, he is unable to 
answer such indictments with evidence or argument, but re- 
sorts to personal abuse, villification, and a futile attempt to 
“muddy the waters.” West Texas rules of fair play prevent 
striking a woman, an old man, or a cripple. Did I care to be- 
little myself, nothing prohibits me from using Mr. Gompers’s 
weapons, but I will not call him a dirty, cowardly liar, because 
he is an old man 80 years of age. 

Mr. Speaker, my charges against Mr. Samuel Gompers and 
his associated labor leaders were published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of last Thursday, January 29, 1920, on pages 
2203 to 2211, which came to the immediate attention of Mr. 
Gompers and the American Federation of Labor. I had pre- 
viously made these same charges in the hearings before the 
Rules Committee on January 24, 1920, Mr. Gompers’s attorney, 
Ralston, sitting within 5 feet of me at the time. 

But not until day before yesterday, February 2, 1920, through 
the daily press, did Samuel Gompers give the public the benefit 
of any denial, and then, except as to two specific points, he 
merely entered a general denial, as we call it in court, by 
arrogantly asserting that my whole charges were false. The 
two particulars which he specifically denied were (1) that he 
and organized labor did not oppose the work-or-fight ” slogan, 
and (2) that no member of the unions in Washington was 
threatened with being fined if he did not march in the “ beer 
and wine” parade staged by Samuel Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor in marching against the Capitol on Flag 
Day in protest against national prohibition and the Constitu- 
tion. 

Now, let us take the shorter one first. The issue is clear and 
clean cut. Only one of us has told the truth. Which one, Mr. 
Gompers or myself? I said that members of unions were threat- 
ened with being fined if they did not attend the Gompers liquor 
parade on Flag Day. Mr. Gompers says that I lied. Now for 
the proof. 

Flag Day was on Saturday, June 14, 1919. The liquor parade 
occurred that afternoon at 2 o’clock. In the Washington Star 
for Friday, June 13, 1919, column 1 of page 3, under head of 
* Special Notices,” appears the following union notice: 


All members of Bricklayers’ Union No. 1, District of Columbia, are 
ordered to meet at Union Station, June 14, 1919, at 1.30 o'clock sage 


Failing to appear, they shall be fined according to article 24, section 1 
M. A. WOLFE, Recording Secretary. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, notice that these American citizens belong- 
ing to this Bricklayers’ Union No. 1, of Washington, D. C., were 
not requested to voluntarily come but were ordered to be there 
at the Union Station at 1.30 o'clock sharp, to do what? To march 
in a “ beer and wine” parade, protesting against national prohi- 
bition, in connection with the public threat made by Mr. Gompers 
that the members of organized labor would not stand for their 
beer and wine to be taken from them, when many of the members 
of this union are likely sober prohibitionists who sincerely be- 
lieve in and approve the constitutional amendment providing for 
national prohibition, And what was the penalty? If any good 
prohibitionist' member of this union refused to leave his work’ 
and be at the Union Station promptly at 1.30, to march in this 
beer and wine“ parade staged by Mr. Gompers against the Con- 
stitution of his country, he was notified that he would be fined 
according to article 24, section 10, of said union. Now, which of 
us told the truth, Mr. Gompers or myself? I said they either 
had to march-or be fined. Mr. Gompers says I lied. I have pro- 
duced the proof. 

In the same issue of said Washington Star, under said head, 
appears the following: 

Plasterers and cement finishers, members of Local 96, will assemble 
at Fifth and F Streets NW., at 1.45, to participate in the Flag Day 
demonstration of labor against prohibition. 


J. II. ELI. or, President. 
E. P. Finn, Secretary. ` 


And, Mr. Speaker, such union-labor notices of like tenor ap- 
peared in other Washington newspapers; for instance, in the 
Washington Times (final) issue of June 13, 1919, column 5, 
page 25, under special notices. As president of the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Gompers is thoroughly familiar with 
the provision of said article 24, section 10, cited by said Brick- 
layers’ Union; and knows that under same, when such union 
orders its members to act, for any failure to respond they can be 
fined from $5 up. I do not blame him for wanting to keep knowl- 
edge of such matters from the general public. 

It is just such autocratic domineering of union members, at- 
tempting to force sober prohibitionists to march in a “ beer and 
wine“ parade against national prohibition and the Constitution, 
that has caused many loyal, patriotic union members to desert 
Mr. Gompers. ‘This radical wolf has been too long posing in 
sheep's clothing as a conservative. Mr. Gompers will not claim 
that there is any radicalism in Cigar Makers’ Union No. 144, of 
which he has been a member for more than an ordinary life- 
time, and from which union, as one of its officers, he became 
the president of the American Federation of Labor. Yet im the 
recent election in this union to select a delegate the loyal, 
patriotic American citizens in such union unhesitatingly turned 
Mr. Gompers down and selected Morris Brown to represent 
them, Mr, Gompers being fourth in the race. Read the following 
from one of the New York newspapers: 


Among the Central Federated Union delegates to appear before 
Samuel Gompers trar and receive their r is Morris Brown, 
who recently defeated Mr. Gompers in the election by Local 144 of the 

ar Makers’ Union, of which Mr. Gompers is a member. Mr, Gompers 
believes that by spanking Brown sufficiently in the proper place, Brown 
will be unable to take his seat at the convention. 

Do you suppose that if Mr. Gompers stood for true American- 
ism and was not such an autocratic:despot his own lifetime 
union would hive turned him down, telling him to “ Begone; 
we are done with you“? 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I want to get through. 

Mr. MAHER. Just for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not. I must get through and 
answer these matters which I said I would speak of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me read you a letter just received from 
the New York Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 51: 

OFFICE New YORK PRINTING PRessMEN'S UNION, No. 51, 
T New York, February 2, 1920. 
Hon, THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: Samuel Gompers is not the true representative of 
labor or the true ideals of labor. Ile is now in New York City playiag 
the cheapest kind of peanut politics. 

We can not get rid of him, as our method of elections is such that 
the rank and file of true Americans can not get a crack at him. His 
old cigar makers’ union defeated him, and he was fourth in the race. 

If the rank and file of labor could get a referendum vote, he would 
be removed. I want you to send me a copy of your last speech showing 
his want of Americanism. If you want some real data to “skin a 
skunk,” I will send you same, 

have no personal grievance against him, but he disgraces honest 
labor, and with him and his type in the lead labor can never progress 
roperly until it has a house cleaning. We who have a pride in our 

e Americanism look forward to a proper clean-up of our unions, I 
hope 8 toed ls may hear from you soon. 5 

ru ou i ’ 
Sher re President Union No. l. 


1920. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair would admonish the gentleman 


The Washington Star for Tuesday, August 20, 1918, page 1, 


that under the question of personal privilege he must confine | column 3, said: 


himself, of course, strictly to the question of personal privilege. 
The gentleman must not include correspondence of that kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. I made certain charges that Mr. Gompers 
was not representing true labor ideals, and I made those charges 
specifically in the Recorp. Mr. Gompers comes back and says 
that I “lied in every particular, singly and collectively.” I am 
offering proof; I am offering the statement of his own affiliated 
membership, the president of one of his affiliated unions, show- 
ing that I stated the truth. Iam confining myself to the specific 
charges. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman should confine himself to the 
specific charges. 

Mr. BLANTON. Samuel Gompers has threatened the United 
States with so many labor revolutions that it is hard to count 
them all. They have been coming thick and fast ever since Con- 
gress was thereby forced to pass the Adamson law. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. BLANTON, No. I regret that I have not the time. 

Does any sane man believe that the Adamson law would have 
been passed if organized labor had not threatened to tie up every 
railroad in the United States, destroying the industrial life of 
this Nation, starving every large city in the United States, and 
bringing with it untold misery, suffering, and death upon mil- 
lions of helpless women and innocent little children? It is to 
prevent him from denying his unenviable war record that I am 
taking this time of the House to keep such record straight, 

Did Samuel Gompers and the American Federation of Labor 
oppose and defeat through threats the “ work or fight” law and 
the Thomas amendment that would have prevented labor unions 
from holding up their Government in war time and thereby 
force the drafting of 670,000 eighteen-year-old boys into service? 
I say, “ Yes”; and Mr. Gompers says that I lie. Which one is 
telling the truth? Let us see. 

On June 13, 1918, the War Department gave out the following 
statement: g 

WASHINGTON, June 13. 

à ar rtment was to ask modifi- 
ates UE ten dealt lew and antent ton prement abs Masih beaet ea 
War eee Soar. authorized the statement that no such p. was under 
cons - 
f＋IFLvß! there is no need whatever, Ha ea: 
3 to look beyond those age limits now or in the near future. Mr. 

ker would be opposed to any proposition to extend the age limit at 
present for the reason that he regards this as entirely unnecessary. 

In the hearings held by the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
between the 10th and 18th of June, 1918, on page 20 thereof, the 
above statement authorized by Secretary Baker was repeated 
by Gen. Crowder, assuring the public and Congress that it would 
not be necessary to draft boys under 21 years of age, and espe- 
cially would it not be necessary to draft 18-year-old boys, of 
which there were only 670,000. 

But in connection with the above determination Gen. Crowder 
had decided upon putting into effect what was known as the 
“ work-or-tight ” order, which would take the exemption away 
from a laborer who refused to work and put him in the trenches 
to fight. At this juncture Mr. Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor stepped in and said that our Government 
should not apply the “ work-or-fight” order to organized labor, 
as It would not stand for it. So shortly after Congress got back 
into harness again, in August, after the July primaries in 1918, 
the War Department was forced to change its plans and re- 
quest Congress to draft 18, 19, and 20 year ald boys. But 
Senator THomas offered an amendment to the proposed law 
preventing laborers who had been exempted on industrial 
grounds from striking during the war without losing their ex- 
emption, which in effect carried out the work-or-fight ” idea. 

The Washington Star for Wednesday, August 14, 1918, on 
page 10, column 3, in large headlines says: 

LABOR OPPOSES “ WORK-OR-FIGHT”’ PLAN. 

Organized labor’s emphatic opposition to any work-or-fight provision 
in the new man-power bill extending the draft ages is expressed in a 
letter from Samuel Gompers, president of the American deration of 
Labor, received to-day by mem of the Senate Military Committee. 

In this letter sent to Senators Mr. Gompers threatened that 
if it were attempted to force service out of labor by law it, 
would cause a “reaction.” And he took his stand against the 
Thomas amendment and against any work-or-fight” order. 

The Washington Times (final) for August 20, 1918, on page 
1, column 5, said: 


The Thomas “ work-or-fight ” amendment to the man- er bill is an 
insult to labor, Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation 
of Labor, charged before the House Military Affairs Committee, 


“WORK OR FIGHT” DECEPTIVE PLAN, SAYS LABOR. CHIEF—SECuUnTARY 
MORRISON OPPOSES SENATOR THOMAS’S AMENDMENT TO MAN-!‘OWER 
BILL, 


that workmen are given the.“ PAN ot working instead of being 
sent to the firing line, but Secretary Morrison den that it was a 
privilege. 
The Washington Post for Thursday, August 22, 1918, on page 
2, column 8, says: 
OPPOSITION TO “WORK on FIGHT.” 


The only serious controversies expected are over the “ work-or-fight ” 


5 and the amendment postponing service for boys 18 and 


For the work-or-fight legislation, opposed by organized labor, chalr- 
man CHAMBERLAIN and ator THOMAS are prepared to make a! 
vigorous fight, with its disposition in doubt. 

The Washington Post for Friday, August 23, 1918, on page 2, 
column 2, concerning the “ work-or-fight ” provision, said: 

TELLS OF LAROR PROTESTS. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN seid he had received telegrams of protest from 
109 labor leaders. 

The Washington Post for Saturday, August 31, 1918, page 8, 
column 1, said: 

THOMAS WORK-OK-FIGHT CLAUSE STRICKEN OUT AFTER DEBATE—* WORK- 
OR-FIGHT “ DEBATE. 

Senate debate yesterday centered on the elimination of the “ work- 
or-fight " amendment by the conferees. Senator THOMAS, of Colorado, 
author of the amendment, and McCumber, of North Dakota, vehemently; 
8 against the striking out of the provision, which has been’ 
ought by organized labor. Senator Tuomas said that Work- 
men who are exempted to work, and fail to do their duty, are traitors, 
stabbing our soldiers in the back.” 

And notwithstanding the fact that the War Department had 
21,000,000 available grown men in military age from which to! 
select only 2,300,000 needed soldiers, and by putting into effeet | 
the “ work-or-fight ” order it could have gotten twice the number 
needed, without taking any of the 18 and 19 year old boys, Mr. 
Gompers and his American Federation of Labor killed the work. 
or-fight plan, would not let it apply to the exempted laborers, andj 
thus forced 670,000 18-year-old boys to be drafted into the 
service. And his men continued to strike. And posted men 
know how many times the President had to order them to go; 
back to work in order to meet our military requirements. The 
President had to pet, cajole, praise, applaud, and’ eulogize 
Samuel Gompers periodically in order to get any kind of per- 
formance out of him. 

Now, in this connectlon it may be of interest to observe the 
sentiments expressed by some Representatives during this de- 
bate. Let me read a few excerpts of speeches from the RECORD. 
From my own speech on August 23, 1918: 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is undisputed in the record that 


there are within the United States 23,000, men within the ages‘ 
of 18 and 45 ao of which number we have called already 2,000,000: 
men, leaving 21,000,000 subject to call, and out of which number we 
must get the required number under this draft provision now before the 
House. The 3 has been asked here repeatedly, and still remaing! 
unanswered, Why is it necessary to resort to boys 18 years of age! 
when we have 21,000,000 men from which to select only 2,300,000 new 
soldiers, and the record further shows that there are only 670,000 of 
these boys? * It is a question of labor organizations that have 
had so many men exempted of these 21,000,000 available men that it is 
claimed to be necessary to take 670,000 18-year-old boys from their 
homes. [Applause.] 

I have lately come from my district, where, with an election staring 
me in the face, I looked into the eyes of my constituents and told them 
without a tremor that I was going to vote to give the President of 
the United States every dollar and every soldier he demanded, no, 
matter how far down the line it cut; that if it took their 14-year-old, 
boys I was going to vote 11 put them in; and they applauded me for 


year-old boys in the trenches? When he said that, we found Mr. 
Gompers coming in and saying, Tou can not apply that work-or-fight 
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order’ to the labor organizations of this country.” 


I told my people 
>that when I came to Congress I was as good a friend as labor organiza- 
tions over had, but that since I had been in Congress a few months I 
had come to the conclusion that benceforth labor organizations must 
show me in future that they are right before I am going to vote for 
a single one of their demands. 


As long as this war lasts I am going to vote to give the President, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, every dollar and every soldier 
and everything else he deems necessary and asks for to win this war 

uickly and successfully ; but the President has not asked Congress to 
raft 18-year-old boys into the trenches, 

1 told ny people that when Mr. Gompers stepped’ in and told me 
that we could take erecting in the world so long as we did not inter- 
fere with organized labor, but we could not withdraw an exemption 
whenever an exempted iaborer refused to do some necessary work 
needed to win the war, that we could not do this and could not 
do that, I would tell Mr. Gompers to go to hell. [Laughter and 


applause, 
K nder Constitution of the United States we can not draft labor. 
realize that. I will tell you something that we can do: When the 
aboring man, a member of organized labor, comes in and gets ex- 
1K tion by reason of an industrial enterprise in which he is engaged, 
f be refuses to work in that or some other essential enterprise, we can 
take that exemption away from him under the Constitution of the 
nited States and make him fight when he refuses to work. That is 
etly what I hope this Congress will do.. 

I am going to offer an amendment such as the Senate amendment, 
to this bill, Se it is not offered by older Members. I hope when the 
time comes that the manhood of Congress will stand up and tell 
organized labor that they. are ing to be just with them, but the 
are going to make organized labor stand up and justly take its medi- 
cine with every other citizen of the United States and either work or 
fight to win this war. [Applause.] 

[From speech of Congressman Pov, Aug. 23, 1918.) 

This proposition comes with great suddenness. A few weeks ago, 
Jess than six weeks ago, the statement was published that any new 
draft would probably not go below 21; probably, indeed, not below 
20; certainly there was not even a suggestion that boys of 18 would 

asked for. Now suddenly we are confronted with the proposal 
o take the 18-year-old boys and send them across the water after 
a brief training, possibly after a few months, to take their places 
with older men on the firing Une. Since this proposition was sub- 
mitted I have made it a pent to 9 for myself the military 
fitness of the 18-year-old boy, and, while it does not concern. me per- 
sonally, for my home already is empty and silent, I can not bring 
poh to the conclusion that it is right at this time to make this 
sacrifice, p 

The question is, Shall we send minors to the front while thou- 
sands of mature men who could go are exempted and allowed to 
remain at home? 

We in framing the new draft Jaw must choose between the minor, 
the 18-year-old boy, and the shirker and slacker. To me my duty 
is plain, Until the President, the Commander in Chief of the Srur 
and Navy, shall proclaim that the hour has come for the 18-year-ol 
go, for my part I can not by my vote make those boys go. 


rance, glorious France, invaded and drenched in blood, has not 
t orde. her.18-year-old boys to the firing line. Here in America 
every community there are grown men who ought to go before the 
boys are sent, 


{From speech of Congressman Harrisoy, Aug. 22, 1918.] 


There is no place in this country for the loafer and the nonproducer, 
and I do not care if such a one belongs to the idle rich or to the hobo 
class, Ile should not be a tax on the productive energy of the worker. 
“Work or fight” is the slogan. A slacker who reverses the scriptural 
rule by working on Sunday for double pay and who rests the greater 
part of the week is better fitted for the Army mene than for- a 

lace in industrial life, I think this rule of work or fight should apply 
25 everybody rich or poor —labor, industrial or agricultural. There 


should no exception. 


[From speech of Congressman MONDELL, Aug. 22, 1918.] 


Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for’the McKenzie amendment placing the 
men of the ages of 18 and 19, which it is proposed to draft under the 
pill, in separate classes to be called later than the men above 20; but I 
shall also offer, if I have the opportunity, or vote for if offered by some 
one else, an amendment eliminating from the draft men of 18 and 19 


rs 0 2, 

yewithin #0 days the President has more than once expressed himself 
in a way to make it opaty evident that he doubted the wisdom, the 
advisability, or the necessity of reducing the draft age as it is now 
proposed to reduce it. Within a like period the Secretary of War has 
expressed himself in like manner, and his evidence before the Military 
Committees of the House and Senate within the past few days clearly 
evidences a doubt on his part even now of the necessity or ve f the wis- 
dom of reduction to the age of 18. 

Before the Senate committee the Secretary stated that it was with 
the greatest reluctance that he had agreed to the proposal to reduce the 
draft is to 18. He called attention in his testimony before the House 
committee, as did the President, in a recent letter to Secretary Lane, 
to the harm that would come to the country should the education of the 
or of the land be interfered with and interrupted as would occur 
f all able-bodied boys above 18 were inducted into the service, 

{From Congressman Gordon's speech, Aug. 22, 1918.] 

I shall support the McKenzie amendment. If I could have my way 
I would strike out the ages of 18 and 19 and make 20 the minimum age. 
on the ground of efficiency. When men stand here and tell me tha 
with 20,000, men in this country we are reduced to the absolute 
necessity of drafting boys, they simply speak against common sense, 
No man on this floor believes any such thing as that. 

We have heard the Secretary of War quoted here as to the military 
necessity of drafting these boys. I want to read he what the Secre- 
tary of War said in an authorized statement on June 13 last. That 
statement was repeated by Gen, Crowder in the Senate Committee on 
3 4 12 and you will find it on page 20 of the hearings dated 

une 10-18, 

Now, what has happened since the 13th of June to change that - 
tion? If we admit that he bas changed his mind, what 3 
been given for it? Is it possible that this House Is going to vote to 
give notice to the wide world, including the public enemy, that we are 
reduced to the extremity in the second year of the war of drafting boys? 


[From speech of Congressman Grirrin; Aug. 23, 1918.] 

L have been trying to fathom the animus of the advocates of this 
McKenzie amendment, and at last it was disclosed in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who threatened to send Mr, 
Gompers to hell, 

There is the animus—opposition to the labor unions. Now. gentle- 
men, do you not know that the majority of the men who have been put 
into the deferred classification are — — 3 — in industries which are 
essential to the war, and would it surpr you, or need it surprise you, 
to learn that the majority of those men engaged in riveting the steel 
structures of our ships and in the other industries essential to this war 
are members of labor unions? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I stated that when Mr. Gompers asked us to do with 
organized labor something that was not right, then so and so should 
happen, and I would like to ask the gentleman what he would say to 
Mr. Gompers if Mr. Gompers told him that the proposition of work or 
fight should not apply to the laboring-class of people of America? 

Mr. Gntrrix. I do not want to go into that now. 

Mr. BLANTON: I did not think the gentleman would. 

From speech of Congressman WILLIAMS, Aug. 23. 1918.] 

I have listened carefully to the debates and have failed to hear a sin- 
gle argument advanced convincing to me of the necessity of lowering 
the draft age to 18 to secure the additional men required. There is no 
argument against raising the age limit to 45. The whole country 
approves of that proposition. It is estimated there are 21,000,000 men 
in the county. between the ages of 21 and 45. Three million are al- 
ready in the Army, leaving 18,000,000 to draw from to get the required 


extra 2,000,000. Does anyone undertake to say these 2,000,000 men 
can not be obtained out o 


this great reseryoir of man power, and ob- 
tained quickly and easily? 4 p Krn 


We should not take a single boy under age by the draft until every 
available man physically fit and liable for military service under the 
rules and regulations of the draft has been taken between the ages of 
21 and 45 years. ' 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I could encumber the Recorp with numer- 
ous other unanswerable arguments that were made against draft- 
ing the 670,000 18-year-old boys. But Mr. Samuel Gompers and 
his American Federation of Labor won their fight against the 
“ work-or-fight ” proposition, and Congress bowed to such auto- 
cratic will and eliminated the Thomas work-or-fight ” amend- 
ment and drafted the 18-year-old boys. 

Now, Mr. Gompers asserts that my charges, singly and collec- 
tively, are malicious lies. One of my charges was: 

(4) That during war time, from April 6, 1917, until November 11, 1918, 
Mr, Gompers gree 6,000 strikes in the United States, of an average 
duration of 18 days each, and in many instances the President had to 
command the men to return to work by threats. 

Is there a man in this House who will question that? They 
were exempted from the draft. Was this charge false? Is 
there a posted man who does not know that the President had 
to command strikers to return to work? And did he not permit 
6,000 strikes? Here is the proof: 

NUMBER OF WAR STRIKES CERTIFIED TO BY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 6, 1919, 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


thereto I will ‘say 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics of this — 5 ment compiles, from 
various newspapers and other sources, as complete a list as possible of 


baby 4870 . whether the report is concern a new strike or 
Therefore the figures 


whether it re 

n. After eliminating dupii- 
cates as far as poe this list shows that there were ap roxima 
ween April 6, 19 


you, I am > 
II. L. KERWIN, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 

Now, what were the other charges I made against him, pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp January 29, 1920? Let me 
quote them: ‘ i 

Mr. Gompers got members of union labor exempted from the draft. 

He helped to put the cost plus 10 per cent profit provision in war 
contracts, by which the Government was swindled out of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and saw-and-hammer men with union cards were 
paid as high as $15 per day for doing little or nothing. 

I have men in my district who never did any carpenter work 
in their lives who were paid as high as $15 a day for carpenter 
work on these cantonments, and they were told day after day 
not to work too fast, because if they did they would be fired; 
to make the work last out as long as possible, These men will 
make affidavits to that effect. 

Another one: 

When it was proposed in giving the 240,000 Government employees 
drawing salaries up to $2,500 per annum a bonus of $120, that they 
should work eight instead of only seven hours per day, Mr. Gompers 
said that to make them work eight hours ‘‘was damnable,” 


threats of 8 on the Capitol and of having the employees wal 
out and leave the Government helpless in war time, he forced the Presi- 


dent to veto the law, and the clerks continued to work only seven hours, 
although drawing the 5120 bonus, and later the $240 bonus, which Mr. 
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Gompers forced from Congress. These employees get 30 days’ vacation 
each year on full pay, 30 days’ additional on doctor's certificate 
on full y, all 52 Sundays, all holidays, half of each Saturday 
during the three summer months, and all me occasions, so nu- 
merous in Washington, besides working in comfortable 8 under 
leasant surroundings, getting their pay in cash twice a month, enjoy- 
ng all the free pleasures provided for them here, the parks, the swim- 
ng pools, the tennis, polo, and cricket grounds, the horseback-riding 
paths, the many public buildings of interest, the Zoological Gardens, the 
museums, the lovely Congressional Library, the fine churches, the splen- 
did- theaters, and the miles and miles of paved streets which have n 
half built with the peoples money of the United States. And all the while 
we had 2,000,000 soldiers in foreign lands, working sometimes 24 hours 
out of 24 for $33 per month, when a falter meant court-martial and dis- 
honorable death by shooting against a brick wall, facing death in 
trenches knee-deep with mud, cootie infested, and who on return to their 
native land, victorious, recelved only a paltry $60 bonus, and not one 
word has Samuel Gompers ever said to 2 Republican Congress to do one 
single thing for them, a returned victorious army. 


Another charge: 


Mr. Gompers permitted the four railroad brotherhoods during war, 
through death eats of murdering the industrial life of this Nation 
by tying up every railroad so tight it could not run, which meant defeat 
of the war to the United States and our allies, to force Director McAdoo 
to hand over to them $754,000,000 in cold cash, and then later per- 
mitted them through such threats to force Director Hines to hand 
over to them $67,000,000 more in cold cash, and has lately per- 
mitted them to force Director Hines to hand over more millions in 
cold cash, with promise of still more, and has forced a law that makes 
all these raises permanent to be passed by the House and now held up 
in the Senate, and has threatened a revolution if Congress protects the 
people by passing an antistrike provision in the railroad bill. 

Another one: 


Notwithstanding that in his book W. Z. Foster preached the overthrow 
of thic Government by force and violence and advised the anarchists of 
this country that the way to do it was to “ bore from within” and to 
accomplish it through the labor unions of this country by first gettin 
under control the constabulary, having all peace officers, policemen, an 
firemen join unions, and in this way get the Government under control, 
by taking charge of it through force and violence, Mr. Samuel Gompers 
selected this anarchist, W. Z. Foster, to conduct the steel strike and 
put bim in 1 of it—a steel strike, when some of the steel workers 
were getting as high as $40 a day. And then he helped with the coal 
strike, whereby every man, woman, and child was discomforted and 
cau to suffer. And Mr. Gompers criticized the court for granting an 
injunction, denounced our courts, and denounced the President, claim- 
ing that he was promised that the Lever law would not apply to his 
unions, but that unions should be exempt, but every other of the 110,- 
000,000 people should be affected by it. And he again threatened revo- 
lution and a disregard for and disobedience to the law of the land. 


Another one: 


And when the anarchist, W. Z. Foster, did carry out his program b 
“boring from within” and having the policemen join and 5 255 whan 
the Boston police turned Boston over to thugs, and in one night $300,000 
worth of pro was destroyed and women were attacked and man 
crimes committ it was Mr. Gompers who defended the police an 
tried to defeat Gov. Coolidge, who stood for law and order. And it 
was Mr. Gompers who threatened Congress time and again when we 
passed the two measures 8 policemen and firemen in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from joining the American Federation of Labor or any 
other strike organization. 


It was Mr. Gompers who sat on the platform with Mrs. Rene 
Mooney, wife of the convicted bomb-throwing anarchist of California, 
at the Atlantic City convention of the American Federation of Labor 
und helped to applaud Secretary of Labor W. B. Wilson when he said 
that he and the Government was doing much to free Mooney and 
was not done yet, but still trying to free him. And after the 
President removed Frederick C. Howe from Secretary Wilson's employ 
because Howe had pelped thousands of anarchists to escape, it was 
Mr. Gompers who hel to put said Howe in charge of the Plumb Plan 
League, which is now robbing the union laborers of the country out 
of at least $10,000. 


000. 

It was Samuel Gomper N 
4 AAA EANO the pel oe ee . MeNamaras in California 

It was Samuel Gompers who led the parade of the American 
Federation of Labor from Atlantic City in its historic march on the 
Capitol, on last Flag Day, 8 the Constitution and 
threatening that unless t union laborers got their beer and wine 
there would be a revolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the files of any reputable daily newspaper dur- 
ing the past few years and the general knowledge of the intelli- 
gent, posted readers of this Nation confirm each and every one 
of the foregoing charges, and Mr. Gompers can not escape his 
unenviable war record by the general assertion that same are 
lies. The overwhelming proof is against him: Like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will not down. He can not escape. He can not warp 
or change it. It is a matter of history. 

Now, let me call the attention of this House to another thing, 
and then I am done. I asserted that it was Mr. Gompers who 
had killed the antisedition bill before the Rules Committee. 
Is there a man in this House who denies that? If there is, I 
yield to you. I want to see who you are. He did kill it, and 
you know it and I know it. When we have spent millions, 
through both the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Justice, to apprehend anarchists—and we have apprehended 
60,000 of them—and the Attorney General tells us and has told 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules that he must have 
additional law with which to wipe out anarchy in this country, 
we are denied the privilege—Congress is denied the privilege— 
85 giving the people proper legislation asked for by the Attorney 

neral, i 
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I appeared before the Rules Committee on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1920, in behalf of that bill and made most of these state- 
ments concerning the attitude of Mr. Gompers with respect to 
anarchy. Right after I appeared before that committee, im- 
mediately following me that morning, my colleague from Ohio 
IMr. Davey] appeared and was heard. He immediately fol- 
lowed me in that hearing. That was on the 24th day of Janu- 
ary, mind you. Others followed on that day, and the hearings 
closed before the 27th day of January. When—before the hear- 
ings were held, on January 17, 1920—I asserted that Mr. Gom- 
pers was dictating to the chairman of the Rules Committee, our 
good friend from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], got up here and said 
Mr. Gompers had not done it. That was in reply to the ref- 
erence I made to the New York papers of Saturday, the 17th of 
January. I want to show you that this great president of the 
American Federation of Labor does have a wonderful influence 
over this chairman. After I appeared before the committee 
on January 24, 1920, and Representative Dayry followed me, 
and others followed us on that day, then, on the 27th day of 
January, 1920, when those hearings had been virtually closed, 
Mr. Gompers sat down in his office down here in the American 
Federation of Labor Temple and wrote all these vicious, vitu- 
perative charges against me. Did he appear before the com- 
mittee and stand up like a man and put those things in the 
record in a public way? No; he sent that document to our 
distinguished chairman of the Rules Committee, and said, 
Phil., I want you to put this in, and I want you to put it in 
right after BLantron’s statement.” It called a Congressman a 
liar, without any proof. It said, Branton is this and that.” 
It called me every name you can think of, and Mr. Gompers 
said, “ Phil., I know that you will be willing to put that in with- 
out telling Blanton anything about it. I know that although the 
hearing is closed you will stick that into the record as a part 
of the hearings, and although it is dated January 27, 1920, 
and BLANTON and Davey made their statements on January 
24, 1920, you will stick my letter of January 27, 1920, in between 
the statements of Branton and Davey made on January 24, 
1920.“ This all appears in the printed hearing. And, without 
notice to me, Chairman CAurhzii, did stick it in as a part of 
the hearings. I was given no notice of it. It was not a part 
of the hearings. The numerous pages of that vituperation and 
personal abuse were not a part of the hearings. I gave Mr. 
Gompers a chance to confront me when I made my statement. 
His attorney, Ralston, was sitting within 5 feet of me and heard 
every word I uttered. Why, gentlemen, my friend from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL], the Republican chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, ought to have done me the justice to let me know 
something about it instead of publishing all this mass of vitu- 
peration and personal abuse in this document and giving me no 
chance to answer it when the hearings were closed and it did 
not form any part of the hearings. 

Gompers said, “ Phil, put it in”; and my friend Phil, who 


-employs three or four tonsorial artists to keep busy all day 


trying to train his hair to hang down and make him look like 
Bobby Burns [laughter]—he put it in, and then ran off; and I 
have not seen him since. He would not say a word. He would 
not give the newspapers anything about it until after it had been 
officially printed on the 1st day of February, and then all this 
mass came out in the newspapers on the 2d of February. Is 
that the way you Republicans conduct a fight against the Demo- 
crats? I do not believe it. You are fairer men, I meet you 
on the square. You men know that I never say anything about 
anybody behind their backs that I will not say to their faces. 
Why did not PHILIP CAMPBELL, in all fairness, tell me about 
these things that he was requested by Samuel Gompers to put 
into the hearings as a part of the record and which did not con- 
stitute any part of the hearings? And why did he not give me a 
chance to answer them before he wronged me and wronged the 
record of the hearings by putting same in it? But I am not 
mad at him. He is a fine fellow, after all. I like him. Phil 
does the best he knows how under the circumstances, [Laugh- 
ter.] He thought that was all right. He did not think there 
was any impropriety in sticking that great, big mess into the 
hearings. Samuel Gompers asked it! I know what it means to 
Phil, and I know what it means to my colleagues. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am going to get to the gentleman from 
New York in just a minute. ` 

Mr. SNELL, I think if the gentleman has any controversy 
with Mr. CAMPBELL he ought to wait: until the gentleman is 
present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am now done with the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Camppett]. I am now going to take up the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. SNELL]. Now, every time anything 
comes up against the American Federation of Labor and Samuel 
Gompers, the great dictator, I will tell you why the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] arises. He knows 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas rose to a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. He ought to confine himself to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but when a Member interrupts me 
I think I have the right to answer him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will confine himself to his 
. question of privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not embarrass the gentleman from 
New York; but whenever anyone attacks union labor as I have 
done, I will tell you why there is always some fellow ready to 
jump up here in the House, and I will tell you why there are 
always some fellows ready to applaud him. It is because they 
know that as soon as they get outside, Mr. Gompers pats them 
on the back and says, “I will bring you back one more term. I 
will not promise to bring you back more than one more term, 
because I have got all of you on probation.” It is just like the 
powers in the great State of Pennsylvania are now saying to all 
their would-be officers, “ Now, organized labor is going to send 
you a questionnaire—every candidate—inquiring whether if 
elected you will do our bidding whenever organized labor calls 
on you, and whether you will repeal the Volstend Prohibition 
Act, and whether you will agree to repeal the constitutional 
amendment; and if you answer that you are going to vote 
against prohibition, and that you are going to vote to repeal the 
Volstead law, and that you are going to vote to resubmit the pro- 
hibition amendment to the people in the way of a convention, 
and that you will always stand by organized labor—if you 
answer these questions all right we do not give a continental 
whether you are a Democrat or a Republican or a mugwump, 
union labor is behind you and will elect you.” That is the way 
it is in Pennsylvania just now. If you oppose prohibition and 
stand by union labor, they promise to bring you back the next 
time. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Was that a union-labor organi- 
zation or a booze organization? 

Mr, BLANTON. Oh, they always go together. I refer to 
their leaders, You can not separate them. Not the great, 
splendid, loyal, patriotic men who belong to these unions and 
never have a vote, like this president of the union from New 
York, who writes me that they do not get a vote in the referen- 
dum; not this great, fine body of men; but I am talking about 
the leaders like Mr. Gompers, who on Flag Day marches on the 
Capitol, and whose unions, in the newspapers of Washington, 
put nofices, “ If you do not appear, prohibitionists or otherwise, 
and march in protest against prohibition and the Constitution 
we are going to fine you.” 

My friend from California ought to be well versed in that. 
But I am done. I will submit the charges I have made against 
Mr. Gompers and his associated labor leaders to the fair-minded, 
intelligent, well-posted, reading public of America. They know 
that these charges have plenty of foundation, and my colleagues 
know it. And my colleagues are, deep down in their hearts, 
except a few who have labor cards in their pockets—most of my 
colleagues—think like I do on this subject, but they can say 
nothing. I sympathize with you. [Laughter.] 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds may sit during 
the session of the House to-morrow in order to complete a hear- 
ing on the soldiers’ hospital bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds may sit. during the session to-morrow. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILI. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 11368, an act making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
— Te for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 

I ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report. 

ae: MANN of Illinois. I think we had better have the report 
rea 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11368) making appropriations for the current and contingent 


expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 


House recede from its disagreement to the 


96, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 
ne 124, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, and 133, and agree to 
e same. 
Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
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sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $350,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ forty-five ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “eighty”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to expend not less than $15,000 out of 
applicable funds in the work of determining the competency of 
Indians by competency commissions on Indian reservations out- 
side of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

For the construction of a bridge across Salt River, on the 
Salt River Indian Reservation, near Lehi, Ariz., $15,000, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
said sum to be reimbursable from any funds now or hereafter 
placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians on the Salt 
River Reservation, to remain a charge and lien upon the funds 
of said tribe of Indians until paid: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may cooperate with the State of Arizona 
in the construction of said bridge: Provided further, That no 
part of the money herein appropriated shall be expended until 
the Secretary of the Interior shall have obtained from the 
proper authorities of the State of Arizona, or the County of 
Maricopa, satisfactory guaranties of the payment by the said 
State or county of at least three-fourths of the cost of the con- 
struction of said bridge: Provided further, That the said State 
or county shall agree to defray all expense of the maintenance 
and repair of said bridge and its approaches and to keep the 
same in good condition at all times.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“ FLORIDA, 


“ Sec. 4. For relief of distress among the Seminole Indians in 
Florida, and for purposes of their civilization and education, 
$5,000, including the construction and equipment of necessary 
buildings.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall submit to 
Congress on the first Monday in December, 1920, a report re- 
lating to the construction, enlargement, and improvement of 
said Fort Hall irrigation project, including the irrigation of 
such additional lands as may appear to be feasible and prac- 
ticable, together with the estimated cost of such irrigation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 3 
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Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“ Provided, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall 
be used except for school or schools of the Mississippi Chip- 
pewas now in the State of Minnesota.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to with- 
draw from the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, 
the sum of $60,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary of 
the principal sum on deposit to the credit of the Chippewa In- 
dians in the State of Minnesota, arising under section 7 of the 
act of January 14, 1889, entitled ‘An act for the relief and civili- 
zation of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ and 
to use the same for the purpose of promoting civilization and 
self-support among the said Indians in manner and for pur- 
poses provided for in said act: Provided, That not to exceed 
$5,000 of the above amount shall be used to aid the public 
schools in the Chippewa country: Provided further, That Indian 
children shall at all times be admitted to said schools on the 
same terms and conditions as white children.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“ For the construction of a bridge across Two Medicine Creek, 
on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, in Montana, being a link in 
the highway connecting Yellowstone National Park with Glacier 
National Park, to be paid out of funds now in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of said Blackfeet Indians, 
$10,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 68, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“To reimburse the Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak., for 253.04 acres of land embraced within the boundaries 
of the Verendrye National Monument, established by presi- 
denital proclamation of June 29, 1917, the sum of $1,265.20, 
representing the appraised value of said land at $5 per acre: 
Provided, That the sum appropriated shall be subject to ex- 
penditure upon the order of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the benefit of the Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $195,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“ Provided further, That until further provided by Congress, the 
Secretary of the Interior, under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him, is authorized to make per capita payments of not 
to exceed $200 annually hereafter to the enrolled members of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, entitled 
under existing Jaw to share in the funds of said tribes, or to their 
lawful heirs, of all the available money held by the Government 
of the United States for the benefit of said tribes in excess of 
that required for expenditures authorized by annual appropria- 
tions made therefrom or by existing law.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to with- 
draw from the Treasury of the United States the sum of $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, of any of the funds to 
the credit of the Indians on the Cheyenne River Indian Reserva- 
tion, and to apply the same to the construction of a bridge and 
abutments and approaches thereto across the Cheyenne River in 
the State of South Dakota. This appropriation shall be avail- 
able only on the condition that the interested counties or the 
South Dakota Highway Commission contribute to the cost of said 


bridge in the ratio of $2 for every dollar of Indian funds so ex- 
pended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert “ Of the principal funds to the credit of the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians“; also, on page 57, line 17, of the engrossed 
bill, after the word “children,” insert the following: “the 
tuition of such Indian children to be paid out of tribal funds to 
be covered into the Treasury“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 107, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert“ $5"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 134: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 134, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“ $15,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Homer P. SNYDER, 

J. A. ELSTON, ~ 

C. D. Carter, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

A. J. GnoN Na, 

Henny F. ASHURST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT. 


In handing to the House our statement covering the report of 
your conferees, we desire to say that as this bill passed the House 
it carried a total appropriation of $12,868,748.19. As it passed 
the Senate it carried $12,788,397.39. As reported back to the 
House by your conferees it carries $12,847,997.89, or $20,750.80 
less than when the bill originally left the House. 

Your committee presents a compilation of the figures showing 
ees which headings the various amounts were reduced or in- 
creased : 


Senate bill Conference, 
Gratuities. $7, 296, 485. 20 N, = 435.20 
ty S39J2J322ͤͤ ͤ naga ds 1. — 9 ig 8 1885 ee S 
Tribal funds 2,772, 842.12 2,795, 322-12 
12, $68,748.19 12,788, 307.30 12, 847,997.39 
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39, 600.00 
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Reimbarsabis + 
bal funds c 
10,000 
Increase Senate to conferen ee 4 50,00 


On amendment No, 1: The appropriation of $6,000 for irriga- 
tion on the Klamath Reservation is stricken out. 

On amendment No. 2: The appropriation of $6,000 on the Col- 
ville Reservation is stricken out. 

On amendment No. 3: The appropriation of $8,000 on the 
Southern Ute Reservation, Pine River project, is stricken out. 

On amendment No. 4: Is simply a change of total. 

On amendment No. 5: Reduces the amount for stream gauging 
by the Geological Survey from $4,000 to $2,000. 

On amendment No. 6: For reservation purposes on the Klamath 
and other reservations are receded from by your committee. 

On amendment No. 7: Simply corrects the totals of the vari- 
ous irrigation projects mentioned, 

On amendment No. 8: Provides $65,000 for suppressing liquor 
traffie in lieu of the 875,000 granted in the House. 
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On amendment No. 9: Increases the amount of the Senate ap- 
propriation of $330,000, for relieving distress, te $350,000. 

On amendment No. 10: Reduces the appropriation of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Hospital by $5,000. 

On amendment No. 11: Decreases the appropriation for the 
Crow-Creek Hospital, South Dakota, from $10,000 to $8,000. 

On amendment No. 12: The House recedes, with an amend- 
ment fixing the requisite number of pupils for the continuation 
of reservation schools at 45, and amendment No. 13, of nonreser- 
vation schools at 80. 

From amendment No. 14 your conferees recede. This amend- 
ment fixes the basic number of pupils for the continuation of 
day schools at eight. 

On amendment No. 15: Appropriates $68,000 for the transpor- 
tation of pupils from and to Indian schools, reducing the amount 
granted by the House by $2,000, to which your conferees agree. 

On amendment No. 16: Provides $460,000 for farming and 
stock raising, etc., a reduction of $5,000. 

On amendment No. 17: Reduces the amount of House bill by 
$500 for telegraphing and telephoning. 

On amendment No. 18: Reduces the House appropriation of 
$1,000 to $800 for the payment of court costs. 

On amendment No. 19: Reduces by $1,000 the appropriation 
for judges of Indian courts. 

On amendment No. 20: Providing for competency comniission, 
was stricken out by the Senate, but your conferees receded, with 
an amendment reducing the amount from $25,000 to $15,000, and 
restoring the item in the bill. g 

From amendment No. 21 the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 22: Was reduced by the Senate from 
$50,000 to $40,000, in which your conferees agree. 

On amendment No. 23: The House recedes from the amend- 
ment authorizing the use of clerks as disbursing agents in the 
Indian Service to act in their places during any time an agent 
may be incapacitated. 

On amendment No. 24: Was receded from by the Senate, leay- 
ing it as it passed the House. This amendment authorizes cer- 
tain charges for work incident to the sale and leasing of 
timber. . 

On amendment No. 25: Reduces the appropriation for general 
repairs at the Phoenix School by $2,500, and amendment No, 26 
corrects the total. 

On amendment No. 27: Reduces the appropriation for canals 
on the Colorado River Reservation by $3,400. 

On amendment No. 28: Makes the necessary correction in the 
total. 

On amendment No. 29: Reduces the development of water 
supply for the Navajo and Hopi Indians by $5,000, to which your 
conferees agreed. 

On amendment No. 30: Included the terms “ to be immediately 
available,” to which your conferees agreed. 

On amendment No. 31: Is the same as amendment No. 30. 

On amendment No. 32: From which the Senate receded, strikes 
out some unintelligible language, which evidently crept into the 
bill through error. 

On amendment No. 33: For bridges over the Little Colorado 
and Canon Diablo Rivers is agreed to by your conferees. 

On amendment No. 34: To assist in the erection of a steel 
bridge on the Salt River Reservation, was agreed to by your con- 
ferees with an amendment. 

On amendment No. 85: The Senate receded from the words 
“to be immediately available.” 

On amendment No. 86: For the relief of distress among the 
Seminole Indians, was accepted by the House with an amend- 
ment reducing the amount by $5,000. 

On amendment No. 38: Reduces the pay of employees of the 

-Fort Hall Reservation by $1,000, from which your conferees 
receded. 

On amendment No. 89: For the operation of the Fort Hall 
irrigation system, was reduced to $50,000, to which the House 
conferees agreed with an amendment. 

On amendment No. 41: Was recede! from by your conferees, 
as it reduced treaty stipulations with the Bannocks of Idaho 

On amendment No, 45: From this amendment your conferees 
receded with an amendment which provides for the expenditure 
of treaty funds for the establishment and maintenance of cer- 
tain schools. 

On amendment No. 46: Your committee receded with an 
amendment.decreasing the amount appropriated from $85,000 
to $60,000 of certain Chippewa funds. 

On amendment No, 47: The Senate receded. This amend- 
ment directed the Secretary of the Treasury to pay an attorney 
of the Chippewa Indians the sum of $12,500. 


On amendment No. 48: The House receded. This amendment 
is for the relief of distress of Choetaw Indians of Mississippi. 

On amendments Nos, 51 and 51: Relate to the pay of employees 
under a treaty on the Crow Reservation. 

On amendment No. 52: Corrects the total. 

On amendment No. 53: From which the House receded, re- 
duces the amount paid to the Northern Cheyenne and Arapahoes 
for certain employees by $5,000. 

On amendment No, 54: From which the Hotise receded, re- 
duces the amount for the support and civilization of the Rocky 
Boy Band $1,000. 

On aniendment No. 55; Increases the amount for the construc- 
tion and maintenance and operation of irrigation systems on the 
Flathead Reservation $100,000, to which your conferees agreed. 

On amendment No. 56: Reduces by $50,000 the amount which 
may be withdrawn from moneys of the Crow Indians to expend 
for improvement and operation of irrigation systems, 

On amendment No. 57: Provides for the construction of a 
bridge across Two Medicine Creek, on the Blackfeet Indian Res- 
ervation, connecting Yellowstone Park with Glacier Park, and 
was receded from by your committeé with an amendment making 
788 funds payable out of the Treasury from the funds of the 

On amendment No. 60: This amendment reduces by $5,000 the 
reimbursable funds which may be used on the Pyramid Lake 
Reservation for irrigation. 

On amendment No. 62: Cuts from $25,000 to $15,000 the amount 
to be expended from Indian funds for roads and bridges on the 
Mescalero Reservation. 

On amendment No. 63: Provides the expenditure of $100,000 
by the Navajo tribes to purchase from their funds certain lands 
for their benefit. 

On amendment No. 67: Decreases the amount paid at Fort 
Berthold Agency $500. 

On amendment No. 68: Was receded from, with an amendment, 
by your committee. This item reimburses the Fort Berthold 
Indians for 253 acres taken from them by the Government for 
the Verendrye National Monument. 

On amendment No. 70: Reduces by $200 the amount allowed 
for the support of the Wichitas of Oklahoma, 

From amendment No. 71, for the civilization of Cheyenne and 
Arapahoes, the House receded. 

From amendment No, 72, reducing the amount by $200 for the 
support and civilization of the Kickapoo Indians, your commit- 
tee receded. 

The Senate receded from amendments Nos. 73 and 74, redue- 


ing the amount for employees under treaties with the Pawnees. 


The House receded from amendment No. 75, authorizing cer- 
tain Osage funds to be appropriated for the construction of a 
fireproof building. 

On amendment No. 76, from which your conferees receded, pro- 
vided for the sum of $10,000 to pay the expenses of the Osage 
tribal council for visits to Washington, D. C. 

On amendment No. 77: The House receded with an amend- 
ment, which increases the Senate’s appropriation $10,000, for 
the compensation of employees among the Five Civilized Tribes. 

On amendment No. 79: The House receded with an amend- 
ment providing that the Secretary of the Interior may make 
per capita payments not exceeding $200 annually to the en- 
rolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians. 

On amendment No. 80: Corrects the title of a publication. 

On amendment No. 82: Was receded from by your committee, 
as it simply reduces the pay to employees at the Klamath 
Agency by $250. 

On amendment No. 83: Reducing from $3,000 to $2,500 the ex- 
penditures for support and civilization of the Grande Ronde 
and Siletz Agencies, was receded from by your committee. 

On amendment No. 84: Reduces the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Modoc irrigation system $1,000 and this action was 
accepted by your conferees. 

On amendment No. 86: Strikes out $7,000 from the $200,000 
appropriated by the House for the support of different Sioux 
Tribes. Your committee receded from the amendment. 

Your committee also receded from amendment No. 87, which 
the Senate reduced by $7,000 for the transportation of sup- 
plies. 

On amendment No. 88: For the maintenance of the Canton 
Insane Asylum, reduced the amount for maintenance by $5,000. 
To this your committee agreed. 

On amendment No. 89: Authorizing the Treasurer of the 
United States to withdraw $175,000, which was $10,000 less 
than the House appropriation, was a to. 

On amendment No. 90: From which the Senate receded, appro- 
priates $25,000 for construction of roads and bridges on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. i 
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On amendment No. 91: From which the House receded, allows 
810,000 of the Cheyenne Indians to be withdrawn for the con- 
struction of roads and bridges. 

On amendment No. 92: From which the House receded with 
an amendment decreasing by $15,000 the amount which may be 


expended for Indians on the Cheyenne Indian Reservation in 


the construction of bridges and dams, etc. 

From amendment No. 94, appropriating $26,260 for employees 
at the Ute Agencies, the House receded. Amendment No. 95 
simply corrects the total. 


On amendment No. 96: From which the House receded, re- 


duces by $2,000 the amount for the support and civilization of 
the Utah Indians. 

On amendment No. 97: Receded from by the House, reduces 
by $50,000 the withdrawal of the Ute Indian funds. Amend- 
ments Nos. 98 and 99 provide for the distribution of this: 
sum. 

On amendment No. 100: Was receded from by the House com- 
mittee with an amendment to read, after the words “ white chil- 
dren,” in line 21, page 66, as follows: “the tuition of such 
Indian children to be paid out of tribal funds to be covered into 
the Treasury.” 


On amendment No. 102; Reduces expense on the D'Wamish amount appropriated. compares: with. the. bill’ az 11 passed. the 
On amendment No. 103: Provides for the sale of the Cush- a 


Reservations, in Washington, by 8500. 


man School lands at Tacoma. Committee receded. 

On amendment No. 104: Reduces by 850,000 the House appro- 
priation of $300,000 for the cost of Wapato irrigation and drain- 
age systems. 

On amendments: Nos, 105, 106, and 107: Were receded from by 
the House with an amendment which provides that white land- 


owners under the Wapato irrigation system shall pay $5 per | 


acre for each acre of land on which water can be delivered to 
them. 

On amendment No. 108: Reduces the House appropriation of 
$125,000 to 875,000 for the completion of dams and canal sys- 
tems on the Yakima Indian Reservation. 

On amendment No. 109: Continues in the bill the reference 
to the unexpended balance for the construction of a road on 
the Quiniault Reservation the terms “to be immediately avail- 
able.” 


On amendment No. 110: Your committee receded from this | 


amendment, which seeks to investigate the payment of taxes on 
the allotted Indian lands in Washington under existing law. 

On amendment No. 112: Reducing the appropriation for the 
_ Pottawatomie Indians in the State of Wisconsin from $7,000 to 
$6,000, was receded from by your conferees: 

On amendment No. 113: Was receded from by your conferees, 
which provided for the support and civilization of the Potta- 
watomie Indians in Wisconsin, the payment to them of an un- 
expended balance of appropriation and the manner in which 
the payment shall be made. 

On amendment No. 117: Provides $10,000 in part settlement of 
the amount due the Saint Croix Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin, 
to be expended im the purchase of land for the benefit of said 
Indians. 

On amendment No. 119: Reduces the pay of certain employees 
on the Shoshone Reservation in Wyoming. 

From amendment No. 121 the Senate recedes. This amend- 
ment provides $50,000 for the so-called Riverton project in 
Wyoming. 


On amendment No. 123: Reduces the amount authorized to be i 


expended from funds of the various tribes for support and 
civilization. 

On amendment No. 124: Reduces the amount appropriated for 
the Red Lake Indians by $12,500. 

From amendment No. 125 the Senate recedes. This amend- 
ment provides for the payment of the unexpended balance on the 
Jicarilla Reservation. 

On amendment No, 126: Reduces about $10,000 an appropria- 
tion of the Eastern Cherokees for support and civilization. 

On amendment No. 127: Reduces the appropriation to. $5,000 
for the support and civilization of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

On amendment No. 128: Reduces by $3,000 an appropriation 
for the civilization and support of the Sac and Fox Indians. 

On amendment No, 129: Reduces the appropriation for the 
support and civilization of the Lower Brule Indians $5,824, 

On amendment No. 130: Reduces the appropriation for the 
support and civilization of the Rosebud Indians $1,950; 

On amendment No. 131: Reduces. the appropriation fer the 
civilization and support of the Sisseton Indians $5,000. 

On amendment No. 132: Reduces the amount for the civiliza- 
tion and support of the Colville Indians $21,000. 

On amendment No, 133: Reduces the item for civilization and 
support of the Tulalip Indians $3,000, 


> 


Your committee receded with an amendment from amendment: 
No: 184, reducing the appropriation for the civilization and sup- 
port of the Lac du Flambeau Indians $5,000, and excluding the 
words “ to be immediately available.” 

Homer P. SNYDER, 

J. A. ELSTON, 

C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 
Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to 
offer than what has been disclosed by the reading of the report, 


except to say that this report has been made and the result 
has been brought about by the continued hard work on the part 


of this committee since the beginning of last July. While there 


may be some errors or omissions, and while there may be some. 
‘language in the report, a word here and there; which is not, per- 


haps, what some one better versed in parliamentary government. 
than I might have put in, it is the best result that we could bring 


here with the efforts the committee have put into the bill. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman state how the total 


Mr. SNYDER. The bill left the House appropriating $12,- 


868,748.19. As it passed the Senate it carried $12,788,397.39, 


a reduction from the amount of the House bill, which in my 
five years’ experience is something unheard of in appropria- 


tion measures. As reported back to the House by the conferees 


the bill carries $12,847,997.39, or $20,750.80 less than when it. 

left the House. 

o I think the gentleman has done a very 
ob. 

Mr. SNYDER. The original estimate as presented to the com- 
mittee carried $17,400,000. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will yield, that included, 
of course, the appropriations from the tribal funds, which are 
not a tax on the Federal Treasury.. 

Mr. SNYDER. That, of course, the chairman of the com- 
mittee agrees to, but he has always believed that it was just 
as important to point out the amount of money which was being 
used from the tribal funds, so far as the Indians are concerned, 
as to point out the amount taken from the Federal Treasury. 
Therefore, in all the statements he has made he has ineluded 
in the total all the money appropriated from all sources. and 
from whatever account. 

Mr. CARTER. I agree with the gentleman fully that the 
United States handles these funds in a fiduciary capacity, and 
that in handling the trust funds: we should handle them with 
just as much accountability as we would our own funds. The 
only point I make is this: That when we come to consider the 
cost to the Treasury of the United States, the tribal funds do 
not figure, because they are held in. the Treasury of the United 
States as trust funds and for draft only on account. of the 
Indians: 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Reading the conference report—and I have not 
had the opportunity to read it carefully—I note two amend- 
ments which were added by the Senate and which the conferees 

to. I ask the chairman of the committee to explain 
amendment 117, on page 73. The reason I desire an expluna- 
tion is this: It seems te me that while there is an appropriation 
for $10,000 there is a very dangerous practice of obligating the 
Congress to carry out an appropriation of $141,000, which it 
recognizes as a settlement and which, while the conferees only 
agree to the appropriation of $10,000, it actually appropriates 


and makes positive recognition of a liability of $141,000. 


Therefore, instead of an appropriation of $10,000, it means an 
appropriation of $141,000 in fact. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say in reply to the gentleman that this 
item is covered by a bill which has passed the Senate and has 
been reported to. this House by the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. It is a treaty item and must be 
paid by this Government. It was thought in the consideration 
of the matter it would be better to do it in this way and give 
these Indians $10,000 or $20,000 a year rather than appropriate 
the whole sum and pay it at once. This same item, the gentle- 
man will recall, defeated this bill in the last Congress, the ses- 
sion which closed on March 4. Since then a careful inyestiga- 
tion has been made and a report has been agreed to upon this 
item. by the Committee on Indian Affairs, and this will super- 
sede that legislation.. 

Mr. GARD. It seems to me that it is a very dangerous prac- 
tice to appropriate $10,000 under the guise of saying $10,000 is 
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appropriated, whereas in fact it means a recognition of an 
obligation of $141,000, which must be continually appropriated 
for until the whole amount is paid. 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, the gentleman understands and has 
seen the reports which make this item necessary. Back in 1914 
and 1915 reports of investigations were made by the bureau, 
and it was found that up in Wisconsin there were about 100 
Indians who had refused some 60 or 80 years ago to take up the 
land which was allotted to other members of the tribe. There 
was at that time a sufficient amount so that each allotment would 
mean in money value about $1,500 due to each of these Indians. 
They have established their claim to the amount, and while it 
has been put off from year to year, there is no question in the 
mind of the committee that it is a justified item, and the money 
will have to be paid some time. We felt, however, on account 
of the condition of the Treasury of the United States, since we 
have recognized the justice of the claim and have reported a bill 
to the House to that effect, that it is better to pay it in install- 
ments than to put the whole amount in at this time. 

Mr. GARD. As I understand, there has been no recognition 
by any act of Congress of this claim, and this appropriation of 
$10,000 is the first recognition of a liability of $141,000. That 
is the true statement of fact, is it not? 

Mr. SNYDER. Except that the Senate has passed the bill. 

Mr. GARD. But the Congress as a whole has not passed it? 

Mr. SNYDER. It has not, 

Mr. GARD. And what this means is that under the guise of 
an appropriation the committee is recognizing, and the House 
is recognizing, a liability of $141,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not agree with the gentleman there, be- 
cause, while that may have been in the mind of the men who 
insisted upon this going into the bill, it did not enter my mind. 
My notion is that if this House decides to refuse to appropriate 
on that item next year there is no obligation created here that 
it shall be done. 

Mr. GARD. I understand what the gentleman says, but the 
practical meaning of it is that once having recognized by act of 
Congress the validity of this claim, if it can be called a claim, 
and paying $10,000 upon it, then the committee and the House is 
practically pledged to the appropriation of the remaining 
$181,000. It does not make any difference what the gentleman 
says was in his mind. That to me seems to be the practical 
side of it. We are pledged to appropriate $135,000 more, and 
under the guise of a small appropriation of $10,000 we recog- 
nize the validity of the appropriation of $141,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have already stated to the gentleman that 
there is a bill in the House now, reported unanimously by the 
committee, recognizing this claim in full. Of course, the House 
has not yet passed that measure. 

Mr. GARD. I understand that. 

Mr. SNYDER. I can not give the gentleman any fuller ex- 
planation with regard to it than I have. My understanding is 
that we shall have to appropriate if we desire to cover this 
same claim, but I do not understand that we have agreed to the 
$141,000 item any more than we would if we put in a bridge 
item, when we knew that $50,000 was going to be required and 
we appropriated only $25,000 for it at the particular time. 

Mr. GARD. I think we may as well understand that the com- 
mittee has decided to recognize and the House has decided to 
recognize the appropriation of $141,000, and that is what it 
amounts to. I desire to call the attention of the chairman of the 
committee to another item on page 47, which is likewise a Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. What is the number of the amendment? 

Mr. GARD. Amendment No. 63, the purchase of land for 
Navajo tribes, $100,000. Is this intended to cover the same 
situation that we had some years ago when it was purposed to 
allot to the Navajoes certain lands? 

Mr. SNYDER. I would state to the gentleman that this land 
is where between six and seven thousand Navajo Indians live 
to-day who have never lived on the Navajo Reservation. This 
information I am now giving to the gentleman has come to me 
within a very few days from the Franciscan Fathers out there. 
I did not have the information when the bill was before the 
House. These Indians have lived off the reservation and can 
not be put back upon it, according to the testimony before us, 
due to the fact that allotments have been made to such an 
extent that there is no more grazing land than is absolutely 
required for the Navajoes now on the reservation. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. The Navajo Indians, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp], as I recollect, number something 
like 31,000 people. They compose a great, large tribe of In- 
dians living about at different points over the desert. They 
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are not, strictly speaking, an agricultural people, but are more in 
the line of herdsmen, raising sheep. I think I know what the 
gentleman has in mind. Several years ago in the Indian appro- 
priation bill there was an item permitting the Indians in the 
United States to make allotments on the public domain. ‘The 
intention was that these allotments should be made in Arizona 
and New Mexico. The provision went into the bill in the 
House, but when it got to the Senate it was practically nulli- 
fied by having placed on the end of it a proviso excluding 
the States of New Mexico and Arizona from the provisions of 
the item. 

When we went into conference, the whole purpose of the 
amendment having been aborted, and it being impossible to get 

the Senate conferees to agree to the House provisions, the 
entire amendment was stricken out, as I now recall. I violate 
no confidence when I say it was admitted during the conference 
that these are the.same Indians, the Navajo Indians, for whom 
we attempted at that time to provide allotments on the public 
domain in Arizona and New Mexico. Some of the lands may be 
the same, but as a rule these are lands which have been taken 
up by railroad companies, in some kind of railroad grant. Now, 
the railroads, already having preempted or foreclosed whatever 
rights they have and taken over the water holes, springs, and 
so forth, the lands left are of no value as allotments for the 
Indians, and so the necessity for purchasing lands which have 
some character of stock water to supply these Navajo herds, 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Under existing law, and especially with refer- 
ence to what the gentleman has so well said about prior legis- 
lation, is it not possible to still secure the proyision of allotted 
lands to the Navajoes? 

Mr. CARTER. On the public domain? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, no. I had just referred to that. All of 
the lands that have water holes or springs have been taken up 
since this other legislation was proposed, and the land that the 
Indian might now get by allotment on the reservation would 
not be of any value because there is no water. 

The principal reason that this money is desired to purchase 
land for Indians is in order that water holes and springs might 
be purchased, and so far as I am advised there is little desire 
by anyone to take up any of the balance of this dry land, 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman should know that this is a 
self-supporting band of Indians. There will be no future ap- 
propriations and they have plenty, not funds, but they own 
plenty of timber and other valuable materials, so the Govern- 
ment will eventually get its money back from this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. GARD. What I desired to understand was whether this 
is for the benefit of the same Indians who have not yet pro- 
ceeded to get allotted lands that we are now buying lands for 
$100,000 to give to them? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; these are the same Indians, but the situ- 
ation is that they hold land on alternate sections. The railroad 
owns one section, and then the land in between is public land. 
Now they have an opportunity to secure from the railroads a 
sufficient amount of these lands, so that they will have title to 
them foreyer, and while I did not understand this situation 
when the bill was before the House, we have since secured in- 
formation which led us to agree to this report. The probabili- 
ties are, unless this is done now, they will lose the opportunity 
to get these lands. 

Mr. GARD. The information that the gentleman has is that 
these are railroad lands, and I assume by that the gentleman 
means the land belongs to the railroads? 

Mr. SNYDER. Every alternate section belongs to the rail- 
road and the balance is public land. That can be purchased at 
this time, and thus give them a continued holding of land, 
including water rights, and so forth. 

Mr. CARTER. It the gentleman will permit, there is plenty 
of land. It is not so much of a question of land as of water. 
All the water holes have been taken up either by the settlers or 
by the railroad grants, and the land is valueless for herding or 
grazing purposes without water, As I understand the matter, 
this $100,000 is to be used to purchase land with water on it, 
so that the Indians will have stock water, while their stock will 
graze perhaps partly on the public domain. 

Mr. GARD. It nowhere appears that this land is to be pur- 
chased for water holes, and I am very glad to be advised of its 


purpose, 

Mr. CARTER. That was stated in conference. 

Mr, SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman this item did not 
come before the Committee on Indian Affairs in its investigation 
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of the Indian Bureau; neither did it come before the committee 
when it was investigating the appropriation estimates. It came 
in afterwards, and the only discussion we have had on it has 
been either in conference er since the bill passed the House, ex- 
cept a statement made to us when the item was brought up after 
our investigation of the bill, and I did not take any stock in it 
and was against it and was glad to see it go out of the bill. 
But I did not understand the situation, and since then I have 
become advised with respect to it. I will also say to the gentle- 
man that we did not concede this amount without taking some- 
thing else out of the bill to compensate for it. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will permit me further, I 
will say that a mistake was made when we did not pass this 
provision to allot these Indians this land, because the water 
holes would have been held if that had been done. 

Mr. GARD. How long ago was that? 

Mr. CARTER. That was probably four or five years ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? I desire 
to ask him a question or two. How does the total appropriation 
of this bill compare with the totals in the last few years? 

Mr. SNYDER. The total of this bill is two and a half million 
dollars less than the current act. a 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The current act was how much more 
than the one before? 

Mr. SNYDER. They were practically the same. There was 
only a few thousand dollars difference. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, in the last few years thou- 
sands and thousands of Indians have been made citizens, and 
so forth, and so on. Are the expenses of this Indian Bureau 
diminishing or not? 

Mr. SNYDER. In reply to the gentleman, I will say that in 
opening my remarks in presenting the appropriation bill to the 
House I compiled a statement showing that the number of In- 
dians had decreased some 71,000 in the last 7, 8, or 10 years, 
and the cost of operating the bureau has increased from $9,400,- 
000 to $15,300,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What I am trying to get at is to 
find out if there is any prospect on earth of this Indian Bureau 
ever petering out? è 

Mr. SNYDER. 
earth. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How can they keep it up with the 
Indians being made citizens and getting their allotment and 
being taken from under the tutelage of the Government; with 
that constantly going on how can they keep as many clerks as 
they do, and what are they doing? 

Mr. SNYDER. Well, if the gentleman will permit me, it will 
take a minute or two to answer that intelligently perhaps; it 
seems that the Indian Bureau down here is assuming to look 
after not only the tribal affairs of every Indian but the indi- 
vidual affairs of every Indian. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How is it their business, after an 
Indian is made a citizen, to be pestering themselves and asking 
money to take care of him? 

Mr. SNYDER. For the simple reason they never discharge 
an Indian completely. There is always some way they hold onto 
his property or something which keep that Indian in individual 
touch with the bureau; and so, where the bureau has been oper- 
ating for a tribe which has 20,000 Indians in it, it carries on all 
the correspondence covering the tribe. If they discharge 10,000 
of them, they add 10,000 accounts to the work of the bureau, 
which they think they must do in their behalf after they have 
become competent. 

Mr. CARTER. I would like to suggest that the Cherokee 
Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma have had their tribal affairs 
wound up and all the Indians who have not restricted lands are 
now completely out from under the tutelage of the Indian 
Bureau and supervision of the Government. Perhaps there are 
30,000 or more Cherokees who are now full-fledged citizens and 
with whom the Government has nothing to do whatever. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Missouri further that I started out on this investigation with the 
same idea in mind that he evidently has, judging from the ques- 
tions he is asking me, and wondering why it was with the 
diminishing number of Indians to care for the expenses of the 
bureau were ‘continually appreciating. And I think we have 
found the reason. We have brought in this bill and put in it 
some new and perhaps novel legislation, so that from those In- 
dians who are discharged, who are able to pay for service in the 
future—while the Indian Bureau may have to take care of 
them—we will collect a sufficient amount from them to pay for 
that service. 

As you can see, we have reduced the amount from the esti- 
mates some $4,500,000. We are trying to force the Indian 


There is absolutely none on the face of the 


Bureau to relinquish- some of its duties over the Indian and 
thereby reduce the amount of expense. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, if the expense and labor 
down in the bureau increases as the number of Indiang under 
tutelage diminishes, when they get down to one Indian they 
will have a bigger bureau than they have now. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is a fact. And under the system which 
is in operation down there, the bureau here will have more 
work when one-half of the Indians who are now under restric- 
tion are released than there now is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there not a way to frame up a 
bill that will put an end to that idiocy? 

Mr. SNYDER. I can not see that where an Indian is de- 
clared competent he can not be declared the same as dead. The 
bureau holds that would require an amortization of accounts, 
which would be impossible. I am not a technician in those 
matters, but I believe it could be done, and I am trying to get 
some idea into their minds which will bring it about. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that there are two things the Indian Bureau has super- 
vision of with reference to the Indian: First, they haye super- 
vision over his tribal affairs. That began when the Indian was 
first put on the reservation and brought under the bureau. At 
that stage of the proceedings the Indian had no individual estate 
to supervise, because all his lands, funds, and so forth, if he 
had any, were owned in common by the tribe. But in process 
of civilization it becomes necessary to parcel out an allotment 
of land to each member of the tribe, and when the Indian is 
allotted, then the individual Indian problem arises, and the 
problems multiply by the number of Indians in the tribe. Say, 
for instance, one tribe contains 10,000 people. So long as no 
allotments or divisions are made we have only one problem, 
that of the tribal or community ownership to protect and super- 
vise, but when allotments are made then we have the share of 
each Indian to supervise, so that instead of having one problem 
we have ten thousand and one, because in making allotments to 
individuals we invariably have some remnant or tribal estate 
remaining, and that must be cared for also until some final 
disposition can be made. 

After the Indian has been brought upon the reservation, the 
Government has also undertaken the duty of caring for his 
health, teaching him civilized habits, educating his children, in- 
structing him in farming, agriculture, or other arts, and so long 
as their lands are restricted money must be appropriated for all 
these purposes, 

Now, the next move in this process of civilization is the re- 
moval of restrictions and granting to the Indian of a certificate 
of competency so that he may be absolved from further tutelage, 
relieved of all restrictions and supervision, and placed upon his 
own resources. In the shop parlance of dealing with Indian 
affairs we have come to refer to this procedure as removal of 
restrictions.” 

Now, my friend from New York said that when an Indian re- 
ceives his removal of restrictions he is not turned loose from the 
bureau. In some instances that is true and in others it is not. 
For this reason. If he has remoyal of restrictions before final 
settlement of his tribal estate is made, then certainly the Gov- 
ernment still holds a string on that tribal estate, and it can not 
be said that he has been turned completely loose from Govern- 
ment supervision. In order to turn an Indian loose completely 
from all governmental sion and to make him in fact a 
full-fledged United States citizen, it is necessary not only to re- 
move his restrictions but it is necessary to divide up his tribal 
estate and give him all that is coming to him from the Govern- 
ment. Then he is cast loose from the Government into this great 
struggle of the “ survival of the fittest.” While not a very large 
percentage of Indians in the United States have been turned com- 
pletely loose from the Government, which embraces not only a 
complete remoyal of restrictions but full and final division of 
tribal property, still this has been done in several notable in- 
stances. Take the Cherokees in Oklahoma, the largest popula- 
tion of any in the United States to-day, embracing more than 
41,000 people. ‘The tribal estate of the Cherokees has been com- 
pletely distributed and finally settled. They have not a dollar in 
the Federal Treasury, and the Government is fully relieved from 
any expense on account of supervising their tribal affairs. More- 
over, more than one-half the population of the entire tribe have 
had complete removal of restrictions on the property allotted to 
them, and are now under no supervision of the Federal Govern- 
ment and no expense whatever to Uncle Sam. 

The process of graduating the individual Indian into citizen- 
ship, that is, removing restrictions on his individual property, has 
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progressed much faster than settlement of tribal estates for the 
reason that it is necessary to dispose of unallotted tribal estate 
usually by sale and on deferred payments. This, of course, en- 
tails delays which can not be avoided, but I know of no reason 
why our Indian Bureau should not be able to wind up the tribal 
affairs of the Creek Indians within the next fiscal year ; and with 
proper and expeditious management the tribal affairs of the 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles should be completely set- 
tled within the next five or six years, which winds up the tribal 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes, consisting of about 101,000 
persons, nearly one-third of all the Indians in the United States. 

Now, do not forget the distinction that must be made between 
tribal affairs and individual affairs. While tribal affairs may be 
settled as soon as the residue of the tribal estate is sold, collec- 
tions made, and moneys divided, it should be understood here and 
now that the problem of supervising the individual Indian prop- 
erty will abide with us as long as one Indian remains with re- 
strictions on the sale or lease of his property, and so long as that 
condition exists it will be necessary to appropriate money from 
the Treasury for the service. 

Mr, SNYDER. There is one thought I want to give to the 
gentleman from Missouri: The bureau in Washington, while we 
may increase the number of employees to-day, now has about 
250 or 260, but the number of employees in the field is some- 
thing over 6,000, Now, we do not propose to reduce the number 
of employees in the bureau here in Washington, but we do hope 
by this process of elimination to reduce the number of activities 
in the field. We have found that we had a surplus of school 
capacity of nearly 15,000—little schools which dotted the whole 
Indian country and some of them had but two or three pupils 
and were being kept up at an expense of, say, $2,000 a year. 
We found that they had eighty and odd hospitals, 23 nonres- 
ervation boarding schools, and 80 reservation boarding schools, 
some of them only partially occupied. We found a splendid 
school, with the .capacity of 250 or 260 pupils, with only 16 
pupils in it. We propose to eliminate this and coordinate the 
scheme. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When are you going to do it? 

Mr, SNYDER. We have in this bill the legislation that will 
bring it about, we hope. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from Okla- 
home [Mr. Carrer] if these Indians in the Five Civilized Tribes 
are not just as capable of attending to their own business as 
we are? 

Mr, CARTER. I will say to the gentleman that 80 or 90 per 
eent of them are as capable of attending to their own affairs as 
the white man in Oklahoma. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Why does the bureau want to inter- 
fere with their business, then? 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman from Missouri talks very much 
tike an Oklahoma citizen. In fact, if he were a stranger, I 
might be persuaded to believe that one of my own people had 
made that remark. The difficulty with the Indian Bureau is 
just this. They have not in the past addressed themselves sufti- 
ciently to the subject of separating the competent from the in- 
competent Indian. That procedure is the solving of the Indian 
problem per se. Of what is the Indian problem composed? 
Nothing more nor less than so-called incompetent Indians. 
Therefore the more incompetent Indians we have the larger and 
more comprehensive grows the Indian problem. When all the 
Indians are graduated into self-sustaining citizenship and get 
certificates of competency, then, and not until then, will the 
Indian question be solved, and I repeat, just as long as there is 
one incompetent Indian for the Government to supervise, just 
that long will we have the Indian question to haggle over and 
make appropriations for. 

What has been our procedure with reference to this in the 
past? In the past Congress has set back on its oars and expected 
the Indian Bureau to separate the sheep from the goats, and let 
us not forget that that is nothing more nor less than calling on 
a man to eliminate himself, which is not in the cards of human 
nature. It is calling upon the Indian Bureau official to eliminate 
himself, because when all Indians are given certificates of com- 
petency and all tribal estates finally settled there will be no 
further use for the Indian Bureau. It will cease to function; 
its jurisdiction will be gone; it will go out of business and lose 
its prestige. 

I do not intend by this to speak in a disparaging manner of 
any of the present Indian Bureau officials. There is that in the 
nature of the genus homo which causes him to resist surrender 
of authority. Even judges hesitate to surrender jurisdiction. 
Tt is but the law of human nature. 
human nature—self-preservation—and is no more perhaps than 
many others of us weuld do if we were placed in the same posi- 


In fact, the very first law of 


tion of these officials. This being the situation, Mr, Chairman, 
there is. but one way to solve the question. There is but one 
body that must do it, or that will do it, and that is Congress. 
Why? Because Congress has jurisdiction over more things now 
than it can properly attend to and is not directly interested in 
continuing this supervision. Their prestige does not depend 
upon it. Their jobs do not depend upon it, Their salaries and 
positions, either in this body or in the country, will not be less- 
ened by final settlement of Indian Affairs. 

We have passed through this House a bill known as the citi- 
zenship bill, which proposes to make citizens of all Indians in 
the United States, and to eliminate from the control of the Gov- 
ernment all Indians of less than one-half Indian blood. It fur- 
ther provides for competency commissions to remove restrictions 
from other Indians who are one-half or more than one-half 
Indian blood. The members of these commissions will be ap- 
pointed by the President, who, I presume, will seek the advice 
of the Secretary of the Interior in making such appointments. 
After they are appointed, under provisions of the bill, they are 
no longer responsible to the Secretary, but responsible to Con- 
gress, and must make their reports to Congress. This bill, in 
my opinion, is one of the greatest steps that can be taken toward 
a real solving of the Indian problem. The House has passed the 
measure. If the Senate will pass it, I think we will begin to see 
through the openings of the forest the light of the prairie beyond. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The chairman of the committee has made 
the statement that it was the object to eliminate as many of 
these schools as possible. I want to call attention to this condi- 
tion: Down in Oklahoma there is an Indian school that has an 
average attendance of over 150. All of those children are full 
bloods. Many of them have what is called trachoma. Is it 
the idea of the gentleman's committee to eliminate this school 
or to let the Indian Bureau eliminate it? 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman did not mean by any means to 
state we would eliminate all the schools. The theory is that we 
have too much capacity for all the children who are in the 
schools. If we can not fill them up by putting a limitation upon 
the number that they must have in each school, certain schools 
will be eliminated. But we have left that wholly in the purview 
of the bureau—to select such schools as they may see fit, such 
schools as can best be eliminated or closed down until such time 
as they can bring them up to the numbers we say must be in 
the schools in order to be appropriated for. 

Mr. CARTER. Let me say to my colleague that there is 
nothing in this bill, or in any bill that has been adopted by 
the Indian Committee, that bears on his school at all, because 
we do not propose to cut down the schools except where the 
attendance in boarding schools is less than 80, I believe, Is 
not that what we agreed to in conference? 

Mr. SNYDER. Eighty-five. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The point I make is this: The chairman 
of the committee has called attention to the fact that some of 
these schools had an attendance that was very, very low, and 
in his-opinion should be abolished. But in my section of Okla- 
homa they have only one Indian school, and that has a large 
attendance. 

Mr. SNYDER. There is no restriction on them. They can 
build another school if necessary to make capacity for those who 
ought to be cared for. 

Mr. MCOLINTIC. These children that I refer to are all full 
bloods. There is no white school to which they can be sent. 
Many of these Indians are diseased with trachoma. The ques- 
tion to my mind is whether the white schools will take these 
children and let them attend until this disease has been eradi- 
cated. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will look at this section of 
the bill, he will see that that matter is wholly covered, and there 
is nothing for him to worry about in the proposition. 

Mr, KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? - 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Carter] said the policy was to prepare these Indians to be 
competent if they can properly be so declared. I understood 
there was a proposition to have $25,000 applied to the com- 
petency commissions. I notice an amendment was made by the 
Senate that puts the amount at $15,000. Would that be suffi- 
cient? 

Mr. SNYDER. The Senate cut it out entirely, and we suc- 
ceeded in getting that much of it back. : 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will that cover the entire 
case? 
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Mr. SNYDER. I doubt if it will cover the entire case and 
have all the work done that should be done, but it was the best 
we could get. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr, GANDY. I want to ask as to amendment 92. The 
Senate cut down a House item. I want to ask as to the reason 
for the reduction of the amount? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that the informa- 
tion given to the conferees by the members of the conference 
has turned out to be erroneous, but on the strength of that 
statement, which was that there was only $70,000 of tribal funds 
in the Treasury of the United States, we decided to reduce the 
amount from $40,000 to $25,000. The gentleman from South 
Dakota has pointed out to me that these Indians have $1,500,000 
on deposit. Had I known that at the time, I would have in- 
sisted further on putting in his amount. But we also con- 
sidered the fact that in all these bridge items of which I have 
known there must be subsequent appropriation, and we thought 
$25,000 would be sufficient to make the agreement with, and 
that he can come in next year, and if his Indians still have 
money, he will not have any difficulty, I think, in getting the 
amount he desires. 

Mr. GANDY. I hope the chairman will bear with me until 
I say for the Recorp that the Cheyenne River Tribe of Indians, 
according to the report of the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which is House Document 849, second 
session, Sixty-sixth Congress, will on July 1, 1920, have in the 
Treasury of the United States $1,419,800; and, further, that of 
what is known as the proceeds of labor, or, in other words, the 
lease of tribal lands, these Indians will receive $93,000 during 
the coming year for the lease of the lands that we seek to im- 
prove by the building of this bridge, and, of course, it is under- 
stood from the report of both the Indian Office and the governor 
of the State, as chairman of the Highway Commission, that 
$75,000 would not build this bridge. The $25,000 for one-third, 
us the chairman says, will perhaps be enough to start it, and 
the balance, I assume, can be taken care of in another bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman will recall that there were 
three items which were put in the bill without investigation 
with regard to the desires of the bureau, and when we did com- 
municate with the bureau they were opposed to all three of 
them, and we thought we were treating the gentleman pretty 
well when we put in two of his three items, even though we 
did reduce the amount a little on one of them. 

Mr. GANDY. I rather think the chairman is somewhat in 
error in that statement, because I was present as a member of 
the committee which interrogated the Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, who appeared before the House committee, 
and the assistant commissioner stated that all three items would 
be desirable from their standpoint. 

Mr. SNYDER. The information I am giving the gentleman is 
information I have received from members of the conference 
committee. : 

Mr. ELSTON. I think a further point with regard to these 
items is that nothing was had from the Indians in regard to 
their desires or as to how it would affect their welfare. Of 
course, the statement is made by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. GAnpy] with regard to the necessity, but no record 
of tribal resolution or action was put in as evidence, I think 
that may have affected the committee in their action. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I notice in several 
places in the report items like this: 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert, 3 

I make the inquiry that I do partly to assist possibly the 
enrolling clerk. The gentleman understands, of course, that the 
enrolling clerk of the House, in enrolling the bill, has to follow 
copy. He takes the engrossed copy of the bill, and then with 
the conference report has to make up a new bill. Now, in this 
particular case—and there are several others like it in the re- 
port—while it says— 
in lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert— 


and so forth, there was no matter proposed by the Senate 
amendment. The Senate amendment proposes to strike out mat- 
ter which was in the bill as it passed the House. Now, I take it, 
of course, and possibly the enrolling clerk will take it, that 
what the conferees intended was that in lieu of the matter 
stricken out by the Senate the other matter should be inserted. 

Mr. SNYDER. That was what was intended, of course. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I hope the enrolling clerk will be 
able to get the intention. Of course, after all, we do not give 
a great deal of authority to the enrolling clerk. He has to act 


upon the record, and unless he did there would be many changes 
in enrolled bills which were not designed. 

Now, I should like to ask the gentleman one other question. 
I notice that amendment No. 94 is referred to in the statement, 
the statement being that the House recede, I suppose, from its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment. That would mean to 
agree to the Senate amendment. But in the conference report 
itself, through inadvertence, I suppose, amendment No. 94 is not 
mentioned at all. I understand the gentleman has a concurrent 
resolution to correct that? ; 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; I have. I want to present it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman will present it after 
the conference report is agreed to? 
Meets SNYDER. Yes. I move the adoption of the conference 

port. 

The SPEAKER. 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a concur- 
rent resolution, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a con- 
current resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House o i ý 
That in the V Seol E of ARN pi Ce K. 118860 ranea 245 ge 5 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes for the fiscal r endin 
June 30, 1921,” the Clerk be, and hereby, authorized an 


he is 
directed to enroll the amendment of the Senate No, 94 to said bill 


in manner and n 
1 Pp Des seana: BOEDA receded from its 5 

Mr. CARTER. May I ask the gentleman the reason for this 
resolution? 

Mr. SNYDER. It simply corrects an error with reference to 
the figures in amendment 94. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Ganoy and Mr. Carrer were 
given leave to revise and extend remarks on the Indian appro- 
priation bill and the conference report thereon, 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. Goop, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the second deficiency appropriation 
bill (H. R. 12046), with Mr. Trrsox in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, there was one matter that had 
not been disposed of, lines 4 to 11, on page 18, which was 
passed over at the request of some gentleman on the other 
side. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
amendment. 

Mr. GOOD, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH] 
desires to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HUDSPETH : Amend the bill, page 18, line 4, by 
striking out all after the word “of” in line 4 down to the semicolon 
in said line and inserting in lieu thereof “the Union and Confederate 
Navy”: also amend the bill, line 8, by striking out after the last 
“the” in said line the word “Rebellion” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ between the States.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that 
amendment, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
order? 

Mr. GOOD. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Gentlemen of the committee, upon an 
investigation I find in talking with the chief of the division 
under which this would come in the Navy Department that the 
account is carried on the books of the Navy Department under 
the head of Union and Confederate Navy.” The bill as it is 
written refers to “the naval records of the Rebellion.” It 
occurs to me, gentlemen of the committee, that this is an in- 
divisible country, and that in view of the fact that it has been 
over 60 years since the Civil War ended, and in view of the 
fact that in the Spanish-American War that distinguished Con- 
federate soldier, Gen. Wheeler, marched alongside of that 
splendid American, Theodore Roosevelt, in the defense of this 
country ; in view of the further fact that in the last World War 
every part of this great country united in the defense of this 
Government, that every part of this country sent her sons to 
the foreign country to defend that flag; in view of the fact that 
in the State I come from the conservative people deprecate any 
reference to anything that would continue that feeling of 


The question is on agreeing to the con- 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer an 


Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
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strife or reflect on the Government; in view of the fact that 
the courts of that country prosecute vigorously any treasonable 
utterance against this country; in view of the further fact that 
this question was fought out in the United States Senate 
several years ago and has since been referred to in that body as 
“the War between the States,” it seems to me that my amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

I am not a bloody-shirt man. I deprecate any utterance to 
that effect. I believe, gentlemen of the committee, that this 
amendment ought to be adopted and the point of order ought 
not to be made against it. I want to say that the memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt, that great American, although of a different 
political faith from the majority of the people in my State, 
is held in that State as sacred as in any other part of 
the Union. [Applause.] I want to say that the memory of 
the martyred McKinley in the State I have the honor to 
represent in part is held as sacred as in any other part of 
this Nation. [Applause.] For these reasons, gentlemen of the 
committee, I believe this amendment ought to be adopted, and I 
hope the gentleman will withdraw his point of order. I think 
a similar amendment to this was adopted to a bill in the 
special session. I trust without further discussion the point of 
order will be withdrawn and this amendment will be adopted. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I have not time to discuss the 
merits of this proposed amendment. If we were creating this 

t we might choose some appropriate words that might 
not be as offensive as these used. But in the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill of 1894 we created the 
office of naval records of the rebellion, and therein carried an 
appropriation to collect and print those records. Every year 
or two since that time we have appropriated sums sufficient to 
publish the record. Now, the gentleman desires to call all 
the records that have been given a name by statute something 
else. It is legislation on an appropriation bill and clearly sub- 
ject to a point of order. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, what did the Chair do with 
the point of order I made against the section when we passed it? 

Mr. GOOD. It is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I made a point of order that it was not a 
deficiency, and if you refer back to the Rxconp at the time we 
passed it you will see that I made also the point of order that 
it was new legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to withdraw the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I did not withdraw it. 

Mr. GOOD. It is a deficiency, certified to in the regular way, 
and under the ruling of the Chair it is in order and it is not 
new legislation, having been authorized by statute and been on 
the statute books for 20 years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless it is shown to be a deficiency it 
would not be authorized at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has cited the 
law authorizing this work, and an examination of the appro- 
priation bill carries an appropriation for it. It seems to the 
Chair that it is authorized by law and that it is a deficiency. 
Therefore the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am informed by what seems to me to be 
good authority that in the Sixty-first Congress a law was passed 
which prevented the use in the future of this term “ rebellion,” 
and provided that in the future where reference was made to the 
conflict of sixty-one to sixty-five it should be referred to as “ the 
War between the States.” I submit that under that law, if it is 
a law, it is improper for this appropriation committee or this 
deficiency subcommittee in this bill to use that term which was 
proseribed by the act of the Sixty-first Congress. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is no such law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be glad to have the 
gentleman from Texas cite the Chair the statute he refers to. 

Mr. BLANTON. I presume that the Chair would take official 
cognizance of the substance of all laws passed by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not the duty of the Chair. It is 
the duty of the gentleman who cites the law to call it to the 
attention of the Chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. The judge on the bench takes official cog- 
nizance of the existence of all laws, and the Chairman is in the 
nature of a judge on the bench. 

The CHAIRMAN. That does not appiy in this case. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. The Clerk called the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that the provision on page 40, line 
23, was passed over, A 


Mr. GOOD. Those matters will be taken up when we have 
disposed of the naval items. 5 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will not the chairman take up 
the items on page 407 j 
Mr. GOOD. I prefer to take them up in the order in which 
they appear in the bill. 
Big 5 of Virginia. There is nothing controversial 
a 

Mr. GOOD. I think the orderly procedure is to take up the 
passed-over items as they occur in the bill. The next items that 
we passed are the items with regard to the naval appropriation, 
If I may have the attention of the gentleman from South Caros 
lina [Mr. Byrnes], there is an amendment pending for an appro- 
priation of $2,500,000 for the Bureau of Yards and Docks. I 
understand it is proposed to offer an amendment for $1,050,000 
for the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, an amendment for 
$3,250,000 for Construction and Repair, and $2,500,000 for Steam 
Engineering. I want to see, if that be correct, whether we 
can not agree on general debate, so that the matter can be pre- 
sented in a businesslike and logical way all at once, because one 
amendment inyolves the whole program in all of the amend- 
ments, and, while the others may be subject to a point of order, 
and I think they are, yet it seems to me they are all linked 
together in such a way that we should have the discussion at 
one and the same time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. y 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman speaks of general debate. 
General debate on this bill has been exhausted, and we have 
rend the bill under the five-minute rule and completed it with 
the exception of going back to certain items. 

Mr, GOOD. If the gentleman had waited a moment until I 
propounded my inquiry to the gentleman from South Carolina, 
he would have seen clearly what is intended. I want to see if 
we can arrange so that this matter can be discussed in a general 
way under the five-minute rule, so as to give Members an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the whole problem. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Undoubtedly the only way 
we should proceed is to discuss all of the amendments at once, 
because they are bound to each other, and while I am in favor 
of the amendments, if offered, I do not intend to offer them. My 
information is, however, that amendments are going to be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM], 
and I am perfectly willing to agree to time and that it shall 
include a discussion as to all of the amendments. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman think it will require more 
than an hour and a half for discussion? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman from Iowa 
knows that since he suggested that the other day I have told 
him that in view of the requests to me for time I could not 
possibly agree to that amount. If the gentleman would give me 
an hour and 10 minutes, I will not be able to comply with the 
requests that have been made, but I will be forced to accept the 
agreement, and I know that we can then get through. 

Mr. GOOD. Then I ask unanimous consent that debate upon 
the pending amendment and the proposed amendments for the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, for the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair, and for the Bureau of Steam Engineering be 
limited to 2 hours and 20 minutes, the time in favor of the 
amendments to be controlled by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Byrnes] and the time against the amendments to be 
controlled by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that debate upon the pending amendment and the 
three other amendments indicated by him, to be offered heres 
after, be limited to 2 hours and 20 minutes, one half of that time 
to be controlled by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] and the other half by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman from South Carolina whether that 
provides for me? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It does, 

Mr, GOLDFOGLE. I want to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
whether that would also include, as I hope it will, all amend- 
ments to the amendments that have been offered, so that the 
debate upon the entire matter will be limited to the time stated, 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the idea. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is the purpose. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. It takes in all amendments to the amend- 


ments. 

Mr, BLANTON. Is this going to limit the debate to these 
amendments, the subject matter of the amendments? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Les. 
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Mr. BLANTON. That is understood, is it not, that debate is 
to be limited to the subject matter of the amendments? 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, certainly. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Iowa couple with his request the sug- 
gestion that amendments offered to the paragraphs referred to 
must have debate concluded upon them within the time stated? 

Mr. GOOD. Les. : 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. That was understood with the modifica- 
tion that I asked. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
there are two pages of paragraphs relating to the Naval Estab- 
lishment. I understand that there are some amendments to 
be offered which might possibly be subject to points of order. 
These paragraphs have not been read, and it would seem to me 
that to fix the time for debate on proposed amendments, which 
the gentleman mentioned, would exclude legitimate debate upon 
legitimate amendments to some paragraphs that have not yet 
been read under the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. GOOD. That was not my intention. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what it will do. 

Mr. GOOD. My request was simply in regard to the amend- 
ment pending and the three other amendments that will be 
offered; but whether or not we limit the debate upon those 
that have not been read and confine ourselves to the one that 
has been read, which is so linked up with the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, the Bureau of Steam Engineering, and the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair that an intelligent con- 
sideration of the pending amendment necessarily involyes con- 
sideration of the other. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. À 

Mr. HICKS. Of course, I assume from the gentleman’s re- 
quest, and I think it is probable that he intends it to be so 
considered, that all debate on the points of order on those two 
other amendments will not be included in the time of this debate. 

Mr. GOOD. Oh, certainly not; and my request would not 
limit debate at all to the paragraphs pending in the bill that 
have not been read. Those would be open to the decision of the 
committee with regard to what is desired to do regarding de- 
bate on those provisions or amendments to them. It is only this 
question of the $9,300,000 that has been requested by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I think that is what the debate 
should be limited to—to the amendment that has been offered 
and to the amendments that will be offered when this para- 
graph has been read. To open it up to amendments that have 
not been offered, that may be offered to subsequent paragraphs 
of the bill, may possibly not be in order, and it seems to me it is 
rather unwise. 

Mr. GOOD. Well, I will say to the gentleman that strictly 
speaking, if I may have the attention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts ` 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman has my attention. 

Mr. GOOD. I can not have his attention if somebody else is 
talking to him. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman can have my attention even if 
some one is speaking to me. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will stop to consider this just 
a minute he will see that the minute some one takes the floor 
and commences speaking about this proposition, if a point of 
order was made when he is discussing steam engineering, and 
steam engineering is very closely tied up with the proposition 
of yards and docks, that you can not separate the two in your 
discussion, and if some one makes a point of order you will not 
have any intelligent discussion of the subject at all. 

I was simply trying to present the matter so that the discus- 
sion could proceed in an orderly and intelligent way, but if we 
enforce the rules strictly I am sure we will not get very far. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will permit, I will suggest to the gentleman that 
he offer his amendment to the Bureau of Engineering and the 
other two items, and I would ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts if he believes it would be impossible to arrive at an agree- 
ment which will allow debate, including all of them? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not intend to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I was referring to the other 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Trnxiaast], who has, I 
understand, some amendments to offer. 

Mr. WALSH. The orderly way, I submit, would be to permit 
the reading of all the paragraphs under the Naval Establish- 
ment, and then an amendment might be offered to any of those 


Does the gentleman so modify the request? 


paragraphs within the 2 hours and 20 minutes and debate had 
upon them. That would be the orderly- way to have it done. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In the event an agreement is reached for 
2 hours and 20 minutes of debate and an amendment should be 
offered and a point of order should be raised upon it and argu- 
ments should be had pending the point of order, would that be 
excluded from the time fixed by unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that debate should 
proceed on the amendment that is pending before the committee 
and it is permitted to take the scope of also discussing amend- 
ments to be offered later on, but so far as the parliamentary 
status is concerned the amendment that is pending before the 
committee will be the one discussed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I do not think the Chair understood my 
inquiry. In the event any proposed amendment is offered and 
a point of order interposed against it and discussion was de- 
sired upon the point of order, would that time in discussing 
the point of order be taken out of the 2 hours and 20 minutes 
agreed upon? f 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the other amend- 
ments will not be in order at all when this amendment is 
pending, and therefore no point of order could be made against 
the other amendments, which could be read only for informa- 
tion and could not be pending, because they could not be while 
another amendment is pending. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, why would it not be good 
policy for the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIN KNHAU! 
to submit all of his amendments and then thrash out the par- 
liamentary situation of the points of order then made? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. MILLER. I have the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has the floor 
by unanimous consent in an effort to reach an agreement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is, Is there objection 
to the request by the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I object—Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object 

Mr. BLANTON. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not ask for n reserva- 
tion of the right to object in the face of the demand for regu- 
lar order. Does the gentleman from Washington object to the 
request? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

a CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
r 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I desire to have it made clear; I under- 
stood the gentleman from Iowa tò couple with the request 
originally made—— 5 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The suggestion I had made, and I under- 
stood the gentleman from Iowa assented to, was that debate will 
be limited to the time already suggested, taking in not only the 
amendment now pending but such as may be offered thereto. 

Mr. GOOD. The amendments to which I referred and not 
anything else. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I have reference to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
to control 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Iowa is opposed to the 
amendment, and he would suggest that the gentleman from 
South Carolina, who is in charge of the time in favor of the 
amendment, shauld proceed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I suggest the amendment has not been read; 
some of us do not know whaf it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The amendment was again reported, as follows: ° 

Amendment offered by Mr. TINKHAM : Page 18, after line 20, insert 
the following: 

“Maintenance, Bureau Yards and Docks: For general maintenance 
of yards and docks, including the same objects specified under this head 
in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, $2,500,000." 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a further point of 
order against it 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the further point of order that it is 
a duplication of such item as already appears in this bill. It is 
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not a deficiency, and is new legislation for that reason. There 
is already such an item appearing in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment was offered several days 
ago; the point of order was made against it and the point 
of order was overruled, and it is too late now to make an addi- 
tional point of order. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 1 hour and 10 minutes in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
yield for thst purpose? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman has a 
parliamentary inquiry, I will yield for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was not this paragraph and this amendment 
by unanimous consent passed over without prejudice? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was not. This amendment was read 
and a point of order was made against it; it was discussed at 
length and the point of order was overruled, and the committee 
rese with the amendment pending. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 16 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TIXKHAu]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 minutes. {Applause.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, as has been stated, this is 
one of four amendments involving $9,050,000 deficiency appro- 
priation in the Navy Department items now in the deficiency 
bill before the House. These items were before the Committee 
on Appropriations and were defeated by 1 vote. The majority 
of the Committee on Appropriations, in my opinio y was pro- 
foundly wrong in excluding them, and as I feel stron, 
they were profoundly wrong, I shall speak strongly 
to their inclusion in this bill. 

I believe that the majority of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—and I am a member of that committee, and am extremely 
sorry that I have to speak as strongly as I shall and dissent from 
its position—by the exclusion of these items, first, in the name 
of false economy torpedoed the American Fleet ; and, second, it 
has stultified itself and now desires that this House or this com- 
mittee of this House shall stultify itself. 

What are the facts? They are these: Five months ago recom- 
mendations were made by the Seas of the 8 and they 
went to the Committee on ons through the Speaker 
of the House, advocating that $9,300, — 0 should be appropriated 
for essential and necessary repairs to the Navy of the United 
States—necessary and essential because repairs could not be 
made during the last three years in which the fleet was engaged 
in oe war service and many ships were in urgent need of 
repair. 

In this communication the Secretary of the Navy said—and 
this was five months ago—that these repairs must be made and 
would have to be made at some time, and that the sooner they 
were done the cheaper they could be done; he also stated that 
marine repairs were such that if they were not done and done 
immediately when needed, the costs would mount and increase, 
so that the exclusion of these items is not in the interest of 
economy if they are necessary and essential repairs, and they 
are so certified, and at some time would have to be made. 

The Appropriations Committee who considered those argu- 
ments reported to the House in the first deficiency bill these very 
items last September, and the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, in an ardent address to the House, advocated their 
inclusion in the bill four months ago in the interest of economy. 
He stated at that time that he had consulted with Mr. BUTLER, 
of the Naval Affairs Committee; that he had consulted with Mr. 
Papcetr, of the Naval Affairs Committee, and other members 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, and that those members said it 
was a necessity, and that they were glad the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had included them in their bill. This House passed these 
items four months ago, on the 18th of September, as necessary 
and urgent deficiency appropriation’, and they were defeated in 
the Senate. Then what are the following facts? Again, in 
January, the Secretary of the Navy certified to the Speaker of 
the House the increased necessity for these deficiency appro- 
priations. The subcommittee on deficiencies of the Appropria- 
tions Committee considered them and excluded them from the 
bill which it reported. The bill was then referred to the whole 
Committee on Appropriations, and before it could be considered 
by the full committee an urgent communication was received 
from the Secretary of the Navy and from the four admirals of 
the bureaus of the Navy certifying not only were these appro- 
priations essential and necessary as repairs and in the nature of 
economy to make them now, but that they were absolutely and 
uncontrovertibly necessary in the interest of and for the na- 


tional defense. Yet the Committee on Appropriations defeated 
them by 1 vote. 

Now, what did the Secretary of the Navy say in transmitting 
these reports of the bureau chiefs on the 21st of January? 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I decline to yield. 

The serious situation with reference to the milita: ficiency 
the Navy impels me to write earnestly inviting the attenkion ot `% 8 
gress to the necessity of the deficiency approp ation of $1 of Decemi 19, 
e by me in my letter to you of the 18th day of December, 

9, and which passed the House last summer, but which failed a ot 

ge in the Senate. The conditions are much 8 

N ay were when presented at that time and are set forth tally 
in the accompanying letters from the chiefs of the Bureaus of Opera- 
tions, Canatenctios and and Repair, Steam Engineering, and Yards and 


Admiral R. E. Coontz, who hns taken the place of Admiral 
Benson and is now Chief of Operations of the American Fleet, 
says in his report, transmitted by the Secretary of the Navy: 

2: unse conditions throughout the rid demand 
that the chien of the tee ae be kept in effi t condition for action 
The OMDAL of ships now . of 
emergency is dange Sraa 
of a lack of 3 with. which 1 — eg the 
repair work on vessels whose material fitness has been lowered 
the excessive and continuous demands of war service. 

3. Although T n made to reduce maintenance 

n 


y 
ot skipping that it was 
needs of a wholly 


5 war, it has not been — 
oso to the money ay: le 
required 


for ce, as might Bow confronts. the "Navy 
The situation, therefore, which now ts the Na pr 
additional funds are not made available February 
— — of the number of ships which can be ide promptly avail- 
compro) 


employees now at oe in our navy yards. An estimate o ike Gane 
of artisans, mechanics, and oues zaoa involved in such a 
reduction has been made, and amounts to 1: 

4. This situation was clearly foreseen, as is indicated by the steps 
taken last August to secure an 8 ot the maintenance arate 
priations. It 8 N ce e es to the point where further delay in 


eficlencs of the fighting f of tos 'N and —.— i adage 
cy orees a N sọ doi 
the valuable thoneands of skilied 8 


work organizations of 
in our navy yards. 
That is not the formal and ordinary request for funds from 
the head of a department or a bureau. That language is the 
language of necessity ; it is the language of emergency; it is the 
language which should compel this House and this committee 
88 and liberally what is asked by the Chief of Naval 


And then let me read what the chief in charge of the Bureau 
JJ ei lee ea 


the n for the postponing during the continuance of hos- 
of work w. was of immediate urgenc y, and, second, the 
necessity for undertaking on the more modern vessels ‘of’ changes the 


for 1 — was made evident or emphasized b, 9 
uring the war. While the deterioration and reduction is mihi- 
etelene that results from postponing work 

be accepted during hostilities when keeping the vessel in condition for 


immediate service is of vital importance, the undue nement of 
work under peace conditions puts the Navy of the United States at Pen 
disadvantage as compared p and iy urgent 3 only 
when the reasons for postponemen’ 

5. A eral statement of the condition oi of work on a the principal types 
of of 85 fleet and the progress possible with ithout addi- 
tional funds is below 


given 
(a) Dreadnoughts: Of the 15 dreadnoughts actually in service, the 
overhaul on 2 has been dae leteo, tna overhaul on 2 can be completed 


and 1 about half funds now * the . 

of 4 has been well a and could have been „ 
raw them f 

had been ac and no work 


With the addit onal funds work can 
t can be made avai 


: Of the 13 predreadnoughts which it is 


more mod 
cable to 


yet been started, due ntra: 
With the additional funds it will be 
vessels, ut the additional funds work 


overhaul of all these but wi 


Te wie to Saye 
: Of the eight armored cruisers which it is ex- 
pectea to to 8 ag condition f —— active service, the work on one has been 
cally noth has been done on the other seven, and 
little 11 5 any, work can be eee. unless additional funds are pro- 


wai’ ) Destroyers and 8 tenders: As it 18 — ̃ — to keep 
about half of the total number of à estroyers in active service 

with the fleet at any one — it is the cera intention to under- 
take the changes necessary to to improve the military efficiency of these 
vessels on those not with the flee 1 the vessels with the fleet 
in hs oye ca F ae rk on a certain number 
rovided no work of this nature can be undertaken. The a tures 

yor the maintenance of these vessels, Segre) to the Bee ag number, 288, 
b the expenditure per vessel is 

* tenders available, it 
t that they be kept in efficient condition, and practically 
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no, work can be done on these vessels: unless additional funds are pro- penditures of the Government; there will be a deficit for the 
vided. fiscal year 1921 of between two and three billions of dollars: 
: affecting the x 

aoe nf 8 jati as Thus it is apparent that we should not appropriate public funds 

those affecting the work on destroyers and destroyer tenders. except for necessary, governmental needs, und those needs should 
(f) Fuel and supply ships: Under: present conditions. and with the be determined by those committees of the House having jurisdic- 

number of vessels peatlable. the overhaul of these vessels so as to place “DY. 

them in efficient condition is of great importance, Little. work. other tion of the subject: matter involved. [Applause.] 

than. 0 docking can be rtaken. unless additional funds are Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Pr) Miscellaneous vessels of the train: Two of the hospital ships: Mr. MAGEE.. Iwill have to refuse to yield) I have not the: 

and 12 of the mine sweepers required for fleet rations: should: time. 

placed in emera condon: 3 3 oros TA —.— geen. No one can offer any substantial reason why the Committee 

eee dans ert em CORDES on Appropriations should presume to pass upon the needs of the 

N Age. a pers ired for im: 

tine cea S Oe weiss toute: the tends e e Dot IDA Navy. The House has created a committee for that particular 

Work can be undertaken on the remaining: soos HOP not operating with Purpose. and the assertion of a Member of the House that the 

ruisers, gunboats, and m é Navy needs this or that appropriation has no force in the ab- 
é a ided, ther than 

8 „ 4 cam be undertaken. on these | sence of action by the Committee on Naval Affairs, or recom- 

vessels, = mendation from- that: committee after reasonable hearings: in 
The Chief: of the Bureau of Steam Engineering; Admiral relation thereto. In this connection it is one thing for an 

Griffin, states in his report, included in that of the Secretary officer of the Navy to send a communication to a Member of the 

of the Navy: j : 1 mene a committee thereof; demanding an appropriation, 

t it is quite another thing for such officer to appear in person 

ecess i riati ises: from the fact 
thar, dee eae TT? 5,000 instead of $35,000,000 re- | before the proper committee and be examined in relation to 
quested in the estimates of the bureau, which were very carefully made | the public necessity: therefor: Under the rules of the House the 
on the basis of the Beet to be maintained sanati nash ees or Committee on Naval Affairs has:-jurisdiction of subjects relating 
8 ee eee almost pects —— Shean the necessity for | to the Naval Establishment, including the appropriation for its. 
greater repairs than were contemplated when the estimates were pre- OE en 
P : S KHAM. Will the gentleman from New York yield?’ 
pray eut Of the reduced appropria on, was desired, and thus tar| Mr. MAGEE. Lcamnot yield; [have buta limited time, 
only. five battleships have besa oretianioa and xovareed. to service, aoe ene fact: howe the House placed a similar item in a 
withou e complete accomp of some important flre-con f simmat Such item was struck out by the Sen- 
FFF demonstrated from experience | ate, And history will probably: repeat itself. We can not con- 
Of the remaining battleships im full commisston 14 are now at navy | tinue the Army and Navy upon a war footing. We must get 
yards, gons under — and others awaiting. their: turn to be taken up| back to a, peace-time basis. No one contends that a deficiency 
when funds are erulser has been repaired’ and returned to- service, | ©Xists. What is. demanded: is an increased appropriation to 
another is under- repair; and six others are at navy yards awaiting their keep busy the-existing force in the Navy for the balance of this 
tom 11 5 in progress on them being that necessary for care fiscal year. If such need is imperative, then the Navy Depart- 
‘The condition with: respect! to cruisers. and destroyers ia similar, to ment should present its case to the Committee on Naval Affairs; 
that of the armored cruisers, except that in the ense of destroyers itis the guardian in the House of the Navy. IApplause. 
ossible to substitute new ones as personnel becomes available and put Mr. BUTLER: They have $21,000,000 now for this purpose: 
hose in need of repairs in reserve or out of commission, with the re. Mr. MAGEE. I do not yield to in dmirati 
pairs held up indefinitely, a condition which is very undesirable and 7 anyone: my a ration 
which iads to farther Getentoration 0 5 9 = se eee aTa; i its marvelous. achievements, and! for 
rk on destro; ende essels 3 Ti tradi + y `: 
tain: is 1 subordinated to that on capital shi but with pecia heme cic it apt see daty a Raber Ge Se 5 
the large number of destroyers and submarines operating with the p. my duty to pass upon the needs of the 
fleet it is more than ever n. that the tenders should be in con- Navy. How many Members from Pennsylvania, New York, and 
dition, because their presence ts: materially- in keeping down the Massachusetts would vote for this amendment if the Govern- 
cost of repairs, and estimates for this class of vessels were made with | ment did not have a n ard at Philadelphia, at Brook! 
this in view. Unless the tenders are available, the volume of repairs a navy y: a adelphia, a rooklyn, 
to be done at navy yards is automatically increased. and at Boston? It is the old game of district grab that has: 
been the curse of congressional. legislation from time immemo- 
rial. [Applause] 

Mr. VARE.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr: MAGEE. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr: MAGEE: Any Member who publicly professes to stand 
for economy in public expenditures, and at the same time de- 
mands the appropriation under consideration upon the ground 
that it is imperative to maintain the efficiency of the Navy, 

could very appropriately after retiring to the corridor of the 
House shed a few crocodile tears: [Applause.] 
Mr. TINKHAM. It is demanded by the Navy Department: 


If these facts-as reported by these chiefs of bureaus in the 
Navy Department are true, it is indefensible in the abused name 

Mr. MAGEE.. One thing is certain. We can not get economy 

in the House unless at least the Republican Members will sus- 


of economy to exclude from the bill now before us the deficiency 
tain the policy of the House as set forth by the-majority leader. 


items which I am offering—the very items which are recom- 
[Applause on the Republican side.] In sustaining this policy. 


mended by these chiefs of bureaus: for the proper maintenance. 

of the American fleet and the saving of a great expense in the 
we can not expeet much assistance from our Democratic friends, 
You: cam not find the word economy“ in their party lexicon.“ 


future. What member of the Appropriations Committee or of 
the Naval Affairs Committee dares. to say that these men are 
[Zaughter:] Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 


attempting to commit fraud upon Congress and the people and 
are not telling the truth?’ What other reason have they than to 

The CHAIRMAN; The gentleman yields back one minute of 

his: time: remaining: 


tell the truth and nothing but the truth? 
In this second. deficiency appropriation bill the estimates of 
the departments have been reduced about 333 per cent, on the 
average. The estimates of the Navy Department have been re- 
duced by over 98 per cent. This is plain discrimination against 
the American Navy, and should be resented by. every loyal 
American. Large sums are contained in this bill for the en- 
forcement of prohibition. The philosophy. of the majority, of: 
the Appropriations Committee seems to be Millions for the en- 
forcement of prohibition, but not one cent for the Americam 
Navy.” ‘iis is the philosophy. of effeminacy and pseudo-Amer- 
icanism, and some day will receive its rich reward. The Ameri-| Mr. GOOD: Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania 11 minutes. [Applause] 

Mr. BUTLER. Never mind the applause: I want you to 
vote against the proposed appropriation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized) for 11 minutes; 

Mr. BUTLER: Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations. [Mr: Goon] the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs has spent two days in am effort to 
learn whether or not in the judgment of that committee the 
appropriations: asked for should be made, and, after listening 
eight hours and employing all of the ability that we had within 


can people at least demand the maintenance of its present Navy, 
us, we reached a: conelusion this morning; and upon a motion, 


In my opinion, America should have a Navy second to none in 

the world. 
made by my esteemed colleague from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]; 
the committee voted 12 to 3 against supporting the proposed 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. TINKHAM. May I have flve more minutes? 
appropriations, beeause they believed) them absolutely, unneces- 
sary. [Applause.] 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I am sorry, but I can not 
yield additional time. 

Mr. TINKHAM; I have two communications from the Secre-- 
tary of the Navy that I would like to read. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Madzzl. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amendment, 
After full consideration I feel that it is my duty to sustain the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in 
His opposition thereto. The chairman has informed the House 
and the country that, in view of the estimated receipts and ex- 
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Here is the motion that was made and the one that was 
carried : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee that the chairman 
of the committee inform the House that we think it wise to remove 
the limitation so as to authorize the N as recommended, 
of an additional expenditure of $400, or technical help in the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, and that it is further the sense of the 
committee that other appropriations sought by amendments that have 
been offered are not needed and will not be needed until after July 1, 
1920, when they will be cared for in the regular appropriation bill. 

Mr, VARE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I can not. If the gentleman can lengthen 
my time, I will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. ` 

Mr. BUTLER. The Bureau of Steam Engineering and the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair have $21,000,000 unex- 
pended for use during the next few months—appropriated but 
unexpended and unobligated in any way—that they can use for 
these very purposes. 

Now, do not think that Iam having an issue with the Secretary 
of the Navy over this. I recognize him as my chief, and when- 
ever I can agree with him, or he with me, upon mutual reason- 
ing, I have not the slightest hesitation in supporting him in the 
House, although he belongs to the other party. But I can not 
agree with him that the increases he requests are necessary. I 
know positively that they are not, because, as has already been 
stated by some of these bureaus, they can not expend all this 
money, including the proposed increases, before next July, and 
therefore we do not think it wise at this time to go back toward 
a war basis. If the House sees fit to put this in, all right; but 
it will have to come from some other place if I can make it come. 
If you are going unnecessarily to expend this $9,000,000 or 
$10,000,000, I will ask the committee over which I preside to con- 
sider it when we write the next annual appropriation bill. 

Let me tell you where this comes from, which has not yet been 
fully developed. A great deal of this, I say to you, Mr. Chair- 
man—between eight and nine hundred thousand dollars for yards 
and docks—comes about in this way: Some of the yard authori- 
ties have overexpended their allotments in violation of the law 
and in defiance of its mandates. Have you discovered that? We 
have worked two days to learn the facts. The law provides that 
money shall be allotted to these naval stations, which have grown 
now to 92 in number. Some of them must be abolished if we are 
to come back to peace times. Of these 92 stations, about 25 have 
violated the law; admittedly they have. They have overex- 
pénded their_allotments. The law of 1906 absolutely compels 
these commandants to stay within their allotments. At one point 
in the United States, in Virginia, the commandant of that navy 
yard has overobligated his station expenditures for maintenance 
and repairs $58,000 a month, so stated by the Chief of Yards 
and Docks. Secretary Daniels, through the Chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, allotted him $30,000 a month. He cooly 
admits that he spent $88,000. We will have to make the expendi- 
ture up some way. We can not allow the Government to decline 
to pay its debts. What I take exception to, and with consider- 
able warmth, is the fact that some of these navy-yard comman- 
dants defy the terms of the act of Congress as they see fit, and 
there seems to be no way to restrain them. 

So far as it concerns me and such official action as I may 
take, I will ask this House to lock these yards up if there is to 
be a continued violation and a defiance of the wishes of Congress 
and the laws of the land. 

Oh, it is said that I favored this at one time. So I did, until 
I became informed. My mind was open yesterday morning 
when men like Mr. KELLEY of Michigan and Mr. OLIVER and Mr. 
Pabakrr, Judge VENABLE, Mr. Brirren, Mr. Hicks, and other 
gentlemen of the committee undertook an examination to see 
whether or not we should join with you in voting for these 
proposed appropriations. I am thoroughly convinced that there 
is no occasion for them, as I have said to you. How much time 
have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has four minutes remain- 


ing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Gentlemen, listen to a few figures: It is cost- 
ing this Government to maintain these navy yards and for the 
repairs that are necessary incident to these ships $84,000,000 a 
year as against $23,000,000 in peace times. Some of the gentle- 
men here will go into details and will tell you that this money 
is not to be spent upon our fighting ships. Money remains in 
bureau’s hands to be expended, if necessary, upon the repairs 
of our fighting ships. I have a navy yard alongside of me, 
and I say to you that if I can not remain contentedly in this 
House and do what I think is right, I had rather remain at 
home. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I will say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that I can understand the reason for this. My eyes 
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are not closed. The same pressure has been brought upon me 
that has been brought upon some other gentlemen, and I do not 
propose to give way to it. 

If this were necessary to keep this great fleet in fine fighting 
trim, then I would vote for it cheerfully, but I will not vote 
for an appropriation to mend old ships that should be broken 
up. Before the war we had 240 ships. We have 942 ships now. 
Three hundred of these old hulks are offered for sale, and no- 
body to buy them, at from $2,000 to $4,000 apiece, for the whole 
lot, I am told. 

Some of the workmen must go from the navy yards; many 
will remain. I believe a large portion of those engaged upon 
repairs will be assigned to construction work which they are 
capable of performing. I mean of those whose discharge from 
repair work might occur should these proposed amendments 
fail. The building program to be continued will furnish much 
for the workmen to do. Nearly four hundred millions of dollars 
will be necessary to complete ships which Congress has author- 
ized. Added to this great sum will be the annual appropria- 
tions for repairs and preservation of ships—necessary ships— 
to operate with our mobile fleets. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the honorable Representative from 
Pennsylvania yield for a question? 

Mr BUTLER. If it relates to the gentleman's amendment, I 
will, 

Mr. TINKHAM. Does the honorable Representative from 
Pennsylvania know that the four admirals in charge of the 
various bureaus certify in their urgency reports that it is for 
dreadnoughts and ships of the line principally that these repairs 
are necessary? . 2 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand the gentleman's question; and 
we asked them and went through it and found that they were 
not. Some of the money would be used for that purpose, but 
they have $21,000,000 on hand with which they can repair every 
dreadnought and every predreadnought. 

Mr. BROWNING. And the armored cruisers. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
new many armored cruisers have we? Do not look at your 


k. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I am not a member of the Naval Committee, 
but of the Appropriations Committee, to which these admirals 
have certified in writing the facts which I have asserted. 

Mr. BUTLER. I pretend to know something about this sub- 
ject. I have been at it for 24 years. They have 16 dicad- 
noughts and 14 predreadnoughts, and there is no necessity to 
mend those old armored cruisers. They are out of date. We 
will have soon 16 of the finest ships to take their places. Do 
not mend them. Do not waste your money on that kind of 
material. 

But they say that the Secretary of the Navy recommended 
this. So he did, and I dislike to be against my chief, but I 
can not understand his reasoning. There is no party in this. 
When we voted this morning we were nearly as much on one 
side as on the other. Consequently it is not in obedience to 
the Secretary of the Navy that any gentleman on that com- 
mittee may have voted in favor of this, and I say it is not going 
to be in obedience to anyone that I will either oppose it or 
be for it. j 

Now, gentlemen, to go a step further. The Secretary of the 
Navy himself for the next year has reduced these items 
$14,000,000, showing that he does not need the money. He has 
reduced estimates from $84,000,000 to $70,000,000 for the next 
year. Do not fail to remember that these admirals of whom 
my friend from Massachusetts speaks are the bureau chiefs 
They are not commanding fleets. They are fine men, absolutely 
reliable and able, but they are expending this money and asking 
for this money as bureau chiefs. Congress must say where 
this money should be spent and the amount to be spent. You 
should not permit any commandant of a navy yard or his 
bureau chief to defy you. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

Mr.GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I can not say 
in five minutes all that I would like to say about this item and 
the need of the naval service for money which the Committee 
on Appropriations has denied it. When the subcommittee on 
the deficiency appropriation bill, of which I am not a member, 
reported the bill to the full Committee on Appropriations, of 
which I am a member, it so happened that I was not present at 
the meeting, having been called to Boston to deliver an address 
at the unveiling of a tablet in memory of some brave Boston boys 
who were killed in the World War. That tablet was unveiled 
under the auspices of the Michael J. O'Connell Post of the 
American Legion, at Jamaica Plains, Mass., January 25. Ex- 
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cepting for this engagement, made some weeks before, I would 
have been present at the meeting of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and I would have voted to insert this item in the bill, as 
I would have voted for the other items offered as amendments by 
my colleague. 

It is well for my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BUTLER] to say that he has a navy yard almost at his door and 
that he realizes that there is always pressure brought to bear 
upon Members from cities where navy yards are located. That 
may be true in many instances. The navy yard in my city is 
not in my district, and may I say to the distinguished chairman 
of the Naval Committee [Mr. Burter] that from what I know of 
the personnel of the navy yard in Charlestown 60 to 80 per 
cent of the employees belong to his political party? There 
has been no pressure brought to bear on me to vote for this ap- 
propriation, because it was not necessary to do so, I favored 
the appropriation from the day that the Secretary of the Navy 
asked for it. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that we who come from cities where navy yards are located 
support measures of this kind because we know more than do 
the Members here present who live in sections far removed from 
the coasts of this country, and we know the needs of these yards 
and the merit of the demands made from time to time upon Con- 
gress. My friend was not quite certain that the rear admirals 
in charge of these departments knew what they were talking 
about when supporting the requests for these appropriations. 

The Committee on Appropriations had these bureau heads 
before it, and they testified that the work waiting to be done was 
of the utmost necessity and, to do it properly, required the sub- 
stantial sum now asked for. When the gentleman says that they 
have not told the truth, then it is a question of veracity. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not say that. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Then I misunderstood my good friend from 
Pennsylyania. I notice that some Members of the House ap- 
plauded certain statements made that these appropriations are 
for the purpose of keeping slackers on the pay roll. May I 
remind the Members here present that once more we are face 
to face with the question as to whether or not this Congress is 
to keep its promise to the men who went into the World War, 
whether on land or sea? Among the thousands referred to who 
now constitute the working forces of the navy yards of the coun- 
try, there are some thousands who saw service in this war. I 
recall the promise during the time when the boys were in action 
that on their return a grateful Nation and an even more grateful 
Congress would never forget their service and sacrifice, and yet 
men are rising on this floor to-day and charging that the pur- 
pose of this amendment, and the other amendments which are to 
follow, is solely to keep slackers on the pay roll of the country. 
I deny the charge. 

It has been clearly shown that our Navy, of which we were 
once so proud to boast, is deteriorating, and that hundreds 
of ships will rot at their berths in the navy yards on the Atlantic 
and Pucific coasts unless immediately repaired. It has not been 
proven by any argument on this floor that these repairs are not 
necessary. The appeals of the Secretary of the Navy and of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks for the immediate pas- 
sage of these necessary funds have been most earnest. Their 
statements have not. been denied that this work must be done 
and must be done now if we are to have any sort of a Navy. 

When our boys were overseas I heard this Chamber resound 
with voices on both sides of this aisle, Members of Congress 
pledging everlasting allegiance to and loyalty and support for 
the boys when they would come back; but now, Mr. Chairman, 
they are side-stepping the question of bonuses, they are side-step- 
ping and forgetting all the promises they made to the American 
Expeditionary Force and to the sailor boys in the recent war. 
They are trying to rally support enough to turn the boys out into 
the street, thousands of them, who because of skilled workman- 
ship have been placed in navy yards of the country since they 
were discharged from the service. I deny that these men are 
slackers. What are you going to do, may I ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, with the 100 ships that are 
in the navy yard at Philadelphia? Are you going to let them rot? 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. We are not going to repair them if I can help 
it. They are old ships and have been there a long time. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Not according to the leading Republican 
newspapers of Philadelphia. I read yesterday in the Ledger 
that there are more than 100 ships at the Philadelphia yard 
awaiting repairs, and that at no time in the history of the yard 
have the men been so busy. Three $15,000,000 battleships—the 
Kansas, New Hampshire, and the Connecticut—are out of com- 
mission awaiting repairs, and the newspaper story said that 
if there is a wholesale discharge of the men at that yard the 
result would be the tying up of these ships for some time to 
come. 


Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 


for a statement? 


Mr. GALLIVAN. JI will gladly yield to my friend. 

Mr. VARE. For the benefit of my colleague I will read the 
names of these vessels now lying at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
They are the battleships Alabama, Connecticut, Illinois, Kear- 
sarge, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. My friend refers only to the battleships, 
but it is well known that there are scores of other ships await- - 
ing repairs at that important yard. At the Boston Navy Yard 
there are now awaiting repairs two battleships, one cruiser, one 
submarine tender, five destroyers, and other small ships badly 
used up after service in the World War. Do you want these 
ships to rot? Let it not be forgotten ‘that the work on new 
ships is not dictated by the Secretary of the Navy but by con- 
gressional action. The repair work on ships now in commission 
is necessarily recommended by the bureau chiefs, who ought to 
know more than we know about such matters, and who, in my 
judgment, are to be trusted. The money now asked for will be 
expended on repair work. I appeal to my colleagues not to be 
mislead by misinformation at this time, and I earnestly urge the 
adoption of the amendment now under discussion so that the 
work can be speedily done and that many faithful employees will 
not be thrown out into the coldest winter I recall in many years, 
[Applause,] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise, extend, and correct my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Darrow having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 3383. An act to increase the efficiency of the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, and Public Health Service; and 

S. 795. An act to provide for the disposition of public lands 
withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the reclama- 
tion laws, and which are no longer needed in connection with 
said laws. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9065) to amend sections 3, 8, 
10, 12, 20, and 21 of the act approved July 17, 1916, known as the 
Federal farm loan act, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agrecing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
McLean, Mr. Gronna, and Mr. Owen as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested : 

Senate concurrent resolution 10. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 1. copies of the national banking act as 
amended to date for the use of the Senate and to be distributed through 
the Senate Document Room. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, the Members of the House de- 
sire information that will enable them to vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINK- 
HAM], in which he asks for an appropriation of $2,500,000 for 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks. The House Naval Affairs 
Committee have for the past two days held hearings, not only 
on this amendment but on the other amendments which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts states he will offer, namely, an 
appropriation of $3,250,000 for the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair and $2,500,000 for the Bureau of Steam Engineering 
and $1,050,000 for the Bureau of Supplies and Aecounts. The 
chiefs of these different bureaus of the Navy were called before 
the committee, and the information which I will endeavor to 
give as to these several amendments is based on the hearings 
so had. May I here state that the Navy has no stronger friends 
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than the members of the House Naval Affairs Committee, and 
no member of that committee would knowingly fail to give 
proper support to the Navy. The committee is trying to prac- 
tice proper economy, without hurt to the efficiency of the Navy, 
and party lines are forgotten in the consideration of all ques- 
tions affecting the Navy. If the chairman of the committee 
should later hold that the appropriations sought in the several 
amendments for the Bureau of Steam Engineering, Construc- 
tion and Repair, and Supplies and Aécounts are not in order 
on this deficiency bill, then a large part of the amount asked 
for in the pending amendments for yards and docks will not 
be required, since Admiral Griffin, chief of that bureau, in- 
formed our committee on yesterday that $1,500,000 of the 
$2,500,000 asked for in this amendment is solely contingent on 
the increases being given to Construction and Repair and Steam 
Engineering. In other words, the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks only asks for $1,000,000 unless increased appropria- 
tions are given to the other bureaus. So, if the point of order 
to the other amendments be later sustained, as the Chair by 
a previous ruling has clearly indicated will be done, there is 
confessedly no need for an appropriation of more than $1,000,000 
for yards and docks. Now, the House will be interested to 
know whether the increased amounts asked for the Bureaus 
of Construction and Repair and Steam Engineering, which 
amounts aggregate $5,250,000, are urgently needed at this time. 
Unquestionably, funds are needed for the repair and construc- 
tion of nayal ships, and much more is needed for this work 
than any amount now called for. This work, however, must be 
carried on in a proper and business way, and many considera- 
tions enter into the question of how much money should at any 
given time be appropriated for this purpose, $ 

One important problem facing the Navy is the lack of trained 
personnel for our ships, and if we had every vessel in the Navy 
now repaired and ready to go to sea, there are but few more 
vessels, if any, than those now at sea which could be provided 
with trained personnel. We have at present about 100,000 en- 
listed men, and of this number, 65,000 have enlisted since the 
armistice was signed. From ten to fifteen thousand of this 
number will be discharged before July next because of the 
termination of their enlistments, and their places must be sup- 
plied with new recruits after a term of proper training. 

The serious handicap to the Navy at present is the loss of a 
large number of skilled mechanics and artificers, and who are 
absolutely essential to the operation of naval ships. The young 
men who have enlisted within the last 12 months can not be 
trained in these important ratings for a long time. Realizing 
this, the Naval Affairs Committee reported last week—and this 
House passed—a bill increasing the pay of the skilled men now 
needed in large numbers for the operation of the naval ships. 
We are encouraged by statements from the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion to feel that if that bill becomes a law a large number of 
highly trained men who left during the past year will return 
to the Navy. 

Admiral Griffin called the attention of the Appropriations 
Committee to the fact that much of the repair work now needed 
on ships at navy yards could be avoided since the skilled men we 
are endeavoring to have return are splendidly qualified to make 
these repairs, and ordinarily make the same. I quote from a let- 
ter of Admiral Griffin, dated January 14, 1920, as follows: 

9. The reduced condition of the enlisted personnel, especially in the 
artificer branch, has made it necessary to do in navy yards much over- 
hauling and repair work which has heretofore always n done by the 
ship’s mechanics and has served to correspondingly increase the expendi- 
ture for repairs. 5 

I will also quote a part of Admiral Griffin’s hearing before the 
Appropriations Committee, which will be found on page 363 of 
the hearing: 

The condition (referring to the Navy) is goun worse on account of 
the lack of ex enced men in the Navy. reely a week passes that 
we do not have a big repair bill due to the inexpegience of the men. 
Nearly every week we have a boiler burnt out on a destroyer due to in- 
experience; that means $20,000. 

Now, when you consider these two statements the conclusion 
follows that with the return of skilled men, which we have rea- 
son to belleve will follow the passage of the increased pay bill, 
many of the repairs sought to be made at navy yards can be 
made by the personnel of the Navy; and, furthermore, even if a 
large number of the ships were now fully repaired, that it is 
costly and unwise to send them out with inexperienced crews 
and few skilled instructors, because they are too often returned 
in a few days with burnt-out boilers to repair, which costs in 
each case $20,000. 

Admiral Taylor stated to our committee on yesterday that if 
no increase in the appropriation was made for his bureau he 
would have sufficient funds out of the amount already appro- 
priated and yet unexpended to care for all urgent repairs on the 


battleships and the necessary auxiliaries. He further stated that 
if sufficient trained personnel was now available, seven of the 
predreadnoughts in the yards awaiting repairs could and doubt- 
less would be sent to sea for service. From this it would ap- 
pear that a failure to provide the additional funds called for in 
these several amendments will not result in real hurt to the 
Navy, and all repairs on the essential ships can be made out of 
funds now available. The Bureaus of Steam Engineering and 
Construction and Repair now have an unexpended balance of 
about $21,000,000. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLIVER. Not unless the gentleman can secure for me 
more time. 

From what has been said, you will understand that the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vare} relative 
to the number of capital ships and predreadnoughts now at 
navy yards awaiting repairs will not suffer if an increased appro- 
priation is not carried in the pending deficiency bill. The At- 
lantic Fleet will have eight capital ships, and all of these are 
now in commission and at sea. The Pacific Fleet will have eight, 
four of which are now in commission and at sea, and three of 
which are in the Puget Sound Navy Yard awaiting repairs, and 
the funds on hand, as stated by Admiral Taylor, will be sufficient 
to make these repairs. 

One of the ships assigned to the Pacific fleet has not yet 
been completed, but will be commissioned within the next 60 
days, It is even questionable whether we have at this time a 
sufficient number of trained personnel for the three capital 
ships now undergoing repair at Puget Sound Navy Yard. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Not unless further time can be secured. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman from Iowa grant me two 
more minutes? 

Mr, GOOD, Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. OLIVER. Let the House understand that there is an 
unexpended balance sufficient to make the urgent repairs on 
the battleships and on the necessary auxiliaries. The committee 
realize the importance of keeping a proper number of ships in 
full commission, with trained personnel and every help has 
and will be extended to the Bureau of Navigation to secure the 
required personnel for these ships. No fault can attach to the 
Navy Department because of the present lack of trained per- 
sonnel, Under the law many thousands have been discharged 
since the signing of the armistice, and we are now confronted 
with a condition that can not be overcome at once. Men to man 
the ships must first be secured, and time is required to properly 
train this new personnel. Every effort is being made to secure 
the return of many petty and warrant officers and trained 
mechanics, and it is confidently expected that when the in- 
creased pay bill passes many of these will return to the service. 
The annual appropriation bill for 1921 will be reported to the 
House at an early day, and ample funds will be supplied to the 
different bureaus for the maintenance, upkeep, and operation 
of the fleet, and we are hopeful that a well-considered policy 
will have then been determined on as to the number of ships 
that can be kept in active commission for 1921 with properly 
trained personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, every member of the committee holds in high 
and affectionate regard the gentleman from Pennsylyania, the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Butter. He is making every 
effort to conserve economy and at the same time properly pro- 
vide for the Navy. You who know him fully recognize that he 
is deserving of this tribute irrespective of party lines. [Ap- 
plause.] The chairman of the committee in reporting the ac- 
tion of the committee this morning, relative to the pending 
amendments, omitted to state that the committee has recom- 
mended to the House that an additional sum of $800,000 be car- 
ried in this bill for-the Bureau of Yards and Docks. I will 
offer to amend the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TINKHAu] by reducing the amount of $2,500,000 
to $800,000, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say I did not make that omission 
intentionally. 1 

Mr. OLIVER. Of course not. I would not convey that im- 
pression. I know it was simply an oversight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Darrow]. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Chairman, it is with extreme reluctance 
that I find I have to differ with my esteemed friend, the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, as to the 
advisability of making this deficiency appropriation. 

And, as the gentleman from New York. [Mr. Macrer] has 
stated, we all know that the estimated revenues of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year fall far short of meeting the estimated 
expenditures of the Government. We also know that there is 
but one practical way of forcing a balance between them, and 
that is by the practice of the most rigid economy—a cut to the 
limit wherever a cut can be made without becoming “ penny-wise 
and pound-foolish.” 

I am satisfied that a careful examination of the facts, unin- 
fluenced by preconceived notions of those who just think they 
know what is or is not economy, will convince us all that it is 
a good sound business policy to vigorously prosecute the work 
now underway on the ships that we want to retain in the Navy. 
There is no kind of property that deteriorates so rapidly as a 
ship when in urgent need of repairs; the quicker they are 
attended to the less it will cost. The whole question is, Do we 
want to keep our naval vessels in commission and have them 
ready for emergencies which may arise? If so, then it is 
economy to appropriate this money now. The longer we wait 
the greater will be the repairs and the cost will be increased. 
Many of our battleships have been used as transports to bring 
the troops back from France, and they require extensive repair. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to place in the Recorp a letter from 
Rear Admiral Hughes, commandant of the League Island Navy 
Yard, one of the most efficient and economically conducted yards 
in the country. The admiral has never spent more than his 
allotment, as some have been accused of doing; in fact, he has 
kept more thun $15,000 a month within his allotment. 

CoMMANDANT’s OFFICE, NAVY YARD, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 1, 1920. 
Dear Mr, Darrow: 
se se . * * . = 

A good many of the destroyers will be sent to other navy yards to have 
thei repairs made as funds become available, but I estimate that should 
the $10,000,000 deficiency bill pass and we allowed the funds for 
labor as has been allowed for the past six months there is full two years 
of repair work laid out for us, and at the decrease rate that into 
effect to-day I can not estimate at present how long it would take to 
repair them all. The ships generally require extensive repairs, for they 
have to be done as the accumulated work of several years. 

Seven of the battleships came here immediately after several months 
of continuous cruising as transports bringing troops home from Europe, 
and the same applies to the armored crulsers and cruisers. ‘The de- 
stroyers came here after their hard work in the war zone, and they 
had little or no work done on them while in European waters. 

I am trying to inform you that the amount and cost of repairs is 
large, because we have got to catch up with the heavy wear and tear 
during the war, during which time there was no ides gaa to do work 
except that absolutely required to keep the ships go ng, 

Last night we discharged, or placed on ferlough, 327 men, and more 
will have to be let go immediately. If the ships are to be repaired, the 
present organization should be maintained and the work vigorously 
prosecuted, for the ships are 5 rapidly; if the work is not 
undertaken now, the work will cost considerably more at a future time, 

As you know, it is uneconomical to run a big machine like at a navy 
yard at a low rate of production, because the percentage of unavoidable 
overhead expenses becomes very large. 

The foregoing is entirely an ar; ent from the Government and the 
Navy side; from the point cf view of the employees we can always get 
more work when the men are assured there is plenty of work to be done, 
and they are more inclined to hustle to finish one job when they know 
the next is 8 The future of the Navy, both as to size and com- 
position, is being determined by Congress, and until that is determined 
we should keep our best workmen. Good workmen can always get a job, 
but if the force at the navy yard fluctuates we will only get the 
“ floaters’ for employees; in other words, we will get only those no 
one else cares to seper 

I hope you will get the deficiency, as it will give us a chance to fully 
consider the future, which I suppose will be determined by the next naval 
bill, Until that is finally pa we should hold all our skilled employees, 

Most sincerely, y 


Hon. GEORGE P. DARROW, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield two 
minutes of his time to me? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand here a let- 
ter from the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, dated January 28, which I desire to read: 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE Nayy, 
Washington, January 28, 1920. 

Mx Dran CONGRESSMAN : Confirming what I told you over the tele- 
phone in connection with the failure of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to include the $9,000,000 item for the repair of Navy ships, I want 
to emphasize e: jally that the request of the Navy Department was 
at no time b. on any desire to keep a needless number of mechanics 
employed in the navy yards merely for the sake of preventing a lay off. 

The sole question is without any “ camouflage a military one, The 
fleet, i. e., the fighting ships of the Navy, are tied up in large num- 
bers because we have no money to repair them with. That is a definite 
statement which I have shown several times by detailed figures and 
names of the ships. 

Also, it is not a question of an insufficient number of men to man 
these ships we want to repair. I can assure you that by the time they 
are repaired the men will be there to man them. 
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If you want any proof of the need for this money, I wish you would 
go to any navy yard in the country. You will d the water front 
literally packed with regular ships of the Navy—ships which will be 
— in the Navy and not the bunch of vessels taken over temporaril 

‘ore the war—and these ships are waiting their turn for repair ana 
overhaul, The reason her practieally all need repair and overhaul is 
that for three years—in other words, since early in 1917—they were en- 
oe in war duties, and were kept running day and night for war 

jurposes. 

Somebody may say that it is not necessary to repair them all imme 
diately. This is perfectly true, and the department has no intention 
of repairing them all immediately; in fact, it would take two or three 
years to put them all back in shape under the most favorable circum- 
stances. What we do want is to repair the yitally necessary ships for 
5 i. e., the dreadnoughts, destroyers, submarines, and fleet 

Just one word about this navy-yard employment question. On No- 
vember 11, 1918, the number of mechanics, helpers, laborers, etc., was 
approximately 100,000; to-day it is approximately 80,000. This 20 
po cent cut has weeded out practically all of the deadwood, i. e., the 
ess efficient workers. The yards are much more efficient to-day than 


they were furing the war, and, in the natural course of events, they 

are becom increasingly efficient as the normal turnover of labor 

takes place from day to sey. Any idea that by letting ten er fifteen 
e 


thousand more men go at t prost time would make the yards still 
more eflicient is not, in ot ju ent, warranted. 

I believe that the actual efficiency of the navy yards at the present 
time is about on a par with that of the general run of large manu- 
facturing plants, i. e., not as efficient as under prewar conditions but 
still returning to a better degree of effectiveness with every day that 


passes, 

All of this, however, is not the main point to be emphasized. The 
efficiency of the fleet of the fighting part of the American Navy—is 
what is at stake. The fleet must be returned to a proper condition as 
quickly as possible, and that is why, and that is the only reason why, 
we need these $9,000,000 that has been asked for. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

P. 8.— Don't forget that the Navy can't go back to prewar size, 
either in number of ships or in number of men. For instance, we have 
to-day half a dozen more dreadnoughts and several hundred more de- 
stroyers than we had in: 1916. 


Hon. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, M. C., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman, I take that statement, coming from the re- 
sponsible head of the Navy, who is not in any way influenced 
by a policy which says that he must follow political dictation, 
but is influenced by a policy which is directéd by his under- 
standing of the idea of national defense. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ]. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, I read in the press some days 
ago that Gen. Leonard Wood had characterized the Navy as 
“a floating death trap.“ I do not know whether he was quoted 
correctly, but if he was he certainly did not mean that literally. 
He was indulging in hyperbole for the purpose of focusing the 
attention of the country upon the need of helping the Navy 
at this time and for the purpose of molding public opinion and 
of trying to convince his side, which is so ardently opposed to 
this particular appropriation for the Navy, as to its duty in the 
premises. 

Why have gentlemen changed their position on this matter? 
Last September we remember that this same Appropriations 
Committee brought in a deficiency bill that carried the exact 
amounts that we now desire to be inserted in this measure, 
and that appropriation, championed at the time by the chair- 
man of the committee, failed because the Senate desired 
to force an appropriation about the air service that was really 
not in any sense a deficiency. And when I asked the majority 
leader on Saturday why this change of front he blandly and 
debonairly replied that the Navy Department had misled the 
Committee on Appropriations. Oh, is it not sad that Franklin 
Roosevelt and his bureau chiefs can lead astray legislative 
lambs like Jnc Goop and Uncle Jon? Why, it is to laugh. 
Nobody believes such a thing as that. Everybody knows that 
the omission of this item from the present deficiency bill is to 
keep step with the program of retrenchment that the majority 
party has generally announced [applause on the Republican 
side], a program of economy that incidentally includes a new 
pension bill for Civil War veterans and their widows that will 
cost the American people $64,000,000 more annually. [Ap- 
plause.] What kind of economy is that? Why, fellow mem- 
bers of the committee, it is economy pro bunko publico. That 
is what it is. It is economy that reminds me of the French 
saying, Leursfinesses sont cousues de fils blaues ’—their 
finesses are sewed with white thread. Everybody knows what 
they are trying to do. They are trying to get votes. They are 
willing to sacrifice anything in the effort. They sacrificed 
ruthlessly the other day the waterway interests of the country 
in their action on the river and harbor bill, and now they do 
not hesitate to imperil the national defense and to strike the 
Navy down in its efforts to keep our warships in good condi- 
tion. Oh, just so they can say through one of the daily bul- 
letins of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], We 
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are practicing economy.” Well, I think they will get what is 
coming to them, because the American people can see 
their hypocrisy and their bunk. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton], to answer the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, after all a policy of real 
economy carried out requires action and not mere lip assertions 
by the House of Representatives and the Senate. In addition 
to words spoken on the floor it requires a proper vote when the 
voting time comes to put economy into effect. I take it that 
we would have economy in this country if my Democratic col- 
leagues on this side and my Republican colleagues on that side of 
the House would give the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations proper support in his efforts to bring about economy 
in a true sense. [Applause.] I know that he means economy. 
I can not say so much for my friend from Wyoming, the leader 
on this side, because much of what he says here in favor of 
economy is politics pure and simple; but the position taken by 
the chairman of this committee is the position of economy. He 
has passed on this matter, he has given the matter close, careful, 
and diligent consideration, he and his committee, and he and his 
committee have held that this proposed expenditure of $9,300,000 
is not needed at this time. Are you going to carry out his judg- 
ment, or just because our friends from these shipyard places 
like Philadelphia and Boston—we know that they love pork and 
like to get their hands into the pork barrel; we know that they 
like to get money expended in their district; but when this Con- 
gress has said that during this session it is not going to pro- 
vide a public-building bill, when this Congress has said through 
its majority steering committee that it is going to retrench, 
when this Congress has said time and again to the people, the 
unsuspecting tax-paying public, that we are going to economize, 
do not you think the time has come to help and support the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations? Now, I am 
going to help him. I am a Democrat, but I am going to help the 
Republican chairman of ordinarily a very expensive party, a very 
extravagant party, to bring economy about in the affairs of this 
Government. [Applause.] Why can not we get enough help on 
that side? Are you Republicans going to turn him down? I 
wonder if the party whip is to pop on that side this time. This 
is one time I want to hear it pop; this is one time I want to see 
the steering committee pop its whip and sting its colleagues into 
the line of this economy proposition to help us save $9,300,000 
for the tax-burdened people of the United States. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. : 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. EDMONDS]. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I just wish to call to the 
attention of the committee that these navy yards have been 
used by the Shipping Board very extensively to repair the 
Shipping Board vessels. This has been done successfully and 
economically. In the case of the Lake Harris, it was repaired 
at the League Island Navy Yard in 10 days quicker time than 
any repair yard offered and at $20,000 less cost, a saving, 
counting in demurrage value, of about $50,000 on this one 
repair job. In repairing the stern of a vessel a short time ago 
the bid of a private yard was 588,000. It was done at the League 
Island Navy Yard for $2,000, a saving of $6,000. Last year 
there were over 140 vessels of the Shipping Board repaired at 
the League Island Navy Yard, and I estimate that is true of 
the other navy yards of the country. But if we allow this force 
to be dispersed, undoubtedly the repairs of the Shipping Board 
yessels will be very much greater if not more than doubled in the 
next year. I yield back whatever time may remain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Gorprocte]. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, there are two kinds of 
economy, one true and the other false. I take it that the denial 
of the appropriation asked for by this amendment is false 
economy. I heard it said on the floor of this House the other 
day that an attempt te secure the appropriation called for by 
the amendment was to keep men in work. Well, very true. I 
understand that if the appropriation now asked for is defeated 
there will be thrown out of employment 13,600 skilled work- 
men. Do you want in these times of unrest, in these times when 
the cost of living is mounting ever higher, such a large force of 
skilled workmen to be thrown out of employment? Do not 
you think that when you disorganize so excellent and efficient 
a force as the mechanics who are now employed in the navy 
yards you are doing a positive injustice to the Navy service? 


It has been asserted by Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, in 
the hearings before the committee, that a failure to provide the 
appropriation now asked means the deterioration of vessels that 
absolutely and essentially need repair. Is it true or false 
economy to allow these vessels to go to rot, ruin, and destruction 
for want of sufficient repair or get to work and keep in good 
condition and repair these yessels, keep them in condition which 
would render them serviceable and effective in case of emer- 
gency, which, in the last analysis of things, means a large 
saving to the Government? I, too, believe in economy. I favor 
economy in every department of the Government where it can be 
made consistently. I think much money has been wasted in the 
past. The public at the t time insists upon economy, 
and have a right to demand it. But the retrenchment in ex- 
penses must not be of the penny-wise and pound-foolish variety. 
We should have the right kind of economy. We do not want the 
kind of economy that would mean ultimate waste and destruc- 
tion of vessels necessary for the naval service and the throwing 
out of employment of the large force of men to which I have 
alluded. For the reason that I believe that the Government will 
really save money by making the needed repairs, save the ships, 
keep them in working order, or else they may go to the junk 
and the scrap heap, and for the reason that I would not have the 
foree of men the Secretary of the Navy says is so much needed 
disorganized, I support heartily the amendment. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman. I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. uE]. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be at least quite 
a difference of opinion as to the propriety of this amendment 
and this appropriation between the experts on the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House and the experts of the Navy Depart- 
ment. We were told by the Naval Affairs Committee that this 
appropriation is not required or needed, but the gentlemen who 
have charge.of the Navy to-day, including the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary, have informed us that it is absolutely 
necessary. 

Now, I realize that a Member of this House who comes from 
a district wherein lies a navy yard of the Government is more 
or less held up to ridicule because of the fact that certain 
Members of this House say that they support this for selfish 
reasons. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. I want to say as a sound 
business proposition, as one who has had something to do with 
the handling of first-class machinery—I wish to say, show me 
the man who would invest millions of dollars in high-class ma- 

and, for the want of an expenditure of a few dollars, 
would allow that machinery to stand at the dock and go to ruin, 
and then a few months later invest millions of money to pay 
for the loss that has taken place because of that neglect. That, 
my friends, is false economy. When this Government appro- 
priated these billions of money for this war and these billions 
of money for the Navy did they intend that one year after they 
those ships that they would be thrown into the junk 
heap? Oh, I hear Members from districts who do not come in 
contact with the Navy say that this is for the benefit of the 
cities where the navy yards lie. Not at all. The statistics of 
the Navy will prove that two-thirds of the boys who make up 
the men that man our Navy come from Kansas, Illinois, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and other States. What are you going to. say 
to those boys now, when you said to them, “ Join the Navy and 
see the world,” and then give them hulks in which to sail that 
are unfit to sail the seas? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come from a navy-yard district, and I 
know as much as some of the experts of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee about the wants of the Navy, so far as repairs are con- 
cerned. I have been around the yard and I know the condi- 
tions that prevail. There has been no influence brought to 
bear upon me. I know the conditions, and I say that it is a 
disgrace to the Government, it is an insult to the intelligence 
of the American people, to see their money tied up in the form 
of ships at a dock unfit for service when only a few dollars 
are required to put them in condition. 

The opponents of these amendments tell us we do not need 
them. We did not need them three years ago, but we were 
glad to get them, and we paid the top price for them. Are you 
going to pay the top price for them again? 

Then gentlemen say, Oh, the slackers that work in the navy 
yards!” Mr. Chairman, that is an insult to the mechanics of 
this country. There is not a better force of men anywhere to 
be found than those who work and make up the mechanics in 
the navy yards of this country, and I defy any man who knows 
anything about it to contradict it. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN] spoke very pathetically in favor 
- of this amendment, because, he said, if it was not adopted we 
would turn thousands of boys out in the cold and pitiless world 
who a few months ago were fighting for you and for me. That 
is a beautiful sentiment, but the conditions do not warrant the 
assertion. These men now employed in the various navy yards 
during the time that the boys were fighting for you and for me 
were in bomb-proof positions, fighting for increases in wages, 
and succeeding in getting them, until at the time of the signing 
of the armistice they were receiving more money on the average 
in two days than the boys who were saving the country and the 
world were receiving in two months. 

Mr. MAHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have no time to yield. 

I have heard it asked why it is that-they are demanding this 
additional $9,000,000, if this $21,000,000, which the evidence in 
the case discloses, is now on hand with which they can make all 
the repairs for all the vessels they can possibly man? I will 
tell you why it is. The head of every department connected 
with the Government and which was made larger during the 
war, desires it to be maintained at war-time strength, and thinks 
that to have it reduced in the least is to discredit his depart- 
ment. That is not only true in the Navy but it is true in the 
various branches of the Army and in the various bureaus created 
during the war. It may be interesting for the committee to 
know, and I know it will be interesting for the public, that they 
have 71,000 men employed in these navy yards to-day. If this 
amendment is not adopted, it will let out 14,000 men. Take 
14,000 away from 71,000 and you will find you have 57,000 men 
still employed in the navy yards of the United States, three 
times more than were employed in 1916. 

The people of this country are more interested, if you please, 
in seeing that the Congress of the United States is keeping faith 
with them in our promise to try to bring back this country to a 
prewar basis of some character. Now, we are trying to carry 
out the proposition made by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
who declared over in New York the other night that we are to 
build a Navy which will cost a billion dollars a year to main- 
tain, This is one step in that direction. 

Then I want to say to you, that if the evidence, not the con- 
clusion, submitted to the committee by those who are in a posi- 
tion to know amounts to anything, they have money now that 
they can use for the purpose of repairing more ships of the 
first class than they can man when they have them repaired. 
So then, why should we be exercising ourselves here in trying 
to find some way to spend $9,000,000 of the people’s money that 
is needed in so many, many other ways? 

They say it will turn some men out of employment. Five 
months ago, when this matter was up here for consideration, 
they were urging its adoption for the same reason, alleging that 
it would not do to turn these men out on the publie and insisting 
that we should take care of them as well as we could by giving 
them employment in these navy yards. Now, we are confronted 
with a demand from all over the country for labor and for yet 
more labor, and still the United States Government, which de- 
moralized labor in the first instance, is keeping these 14,000 men 
there in the navy yards that are needed around in the different 
industries throughout the country. Why not let them go where 
they are needed and not keep them where they are not needed? 
[Applause.] 

Gentlemen, the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 
without regard to politics, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
joined in a resolution to the effect that they would not recom- 
mend the appropriation of a single dollar for public buildings 
during this session of Congress. We all know that in many 
places public buildings are needed far more than these vessels 
are needed. We all know that public buildings should be re- 
paired and that there is more demand for the repair of them 
than there is for the repair of these ships, which must lie idle at 
the docks when repaired. And in keeping with that idea of 
saving money of the people and lessening the burden of taxation, 
all of the new projects were taken out of the river and harbor 
bill, not by Democrats, not by Republicans alone, but by a 
joining of all Representatives who are trying to afford some 
relief to a tax-ridden people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILIER]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
a short time ago a great and magnificent fleet was sent into 
the Pacific. Three of those capital ships, including the magnifi- 
cent New Metico, the flagship, are tied up at my navy yard at 


Puget Sound without money to repair them. Less than a 
month ago I visited the Puget Sound Navy Yard, in my dist-ict, 
and $120,000,000 worth of war vessels are tied up in that yard 
awaiting repair, with no money available. 

There is some discrepancy here between the Secretary und 
the admirals at the head of the various bureaus on the one 
hand, when they tell us that this money is necessary, and the 
experts of the Committee on Nayal Affairs on the other hand. 
I fear for the accuracy of some of these “dry land admirals” 
when they tell us that we have $21,000,000 on hand now. I say 
if we have $21,000,000 on hand now, why in the name of God 
are $120,000,000 worth of war vessels tied up in that yard and 
no money to repair them? A 

We bave at the Puget Sound Navy Yard—which, by the way, 

is the only yard on the Pacific coast that the capital ships may 

enter, and there are only two yards in all the Pacific coast 
we have there 3,200 men at present. We had 6,500 during the 
war. Every man that is left at the Puget Sound Navy Yard is 
a skilled mechanic in the highest sense of the word. Some of 
these men will be discharged. The great organization that 
has been built up at the Puget Sound Navy Yard by Admiral 
Coontz, who is now chief of the Bureau of Operations of the 
Navy Department, will crumble and fall to pieces unless Con- 
gress grants enough money to keep that organization intact. 
It is folly, gentlemen, to let that organization go to pieces, 
There is no such sorry spectacle in all the world as a dilapidated 
Navy. It is folly to allow a $20,000,000 war vessel to lie in the 
yard and rust out simply for lack of a few hundred thousand 
dollars to keep that vessel in repair. 

Now, without any reference to politics, under this spirit of 
economy that we all join in, we can not have a new Federal build- 
ing, and we can not have a river and harbor improvement, and 
we can not have enough money to transport the “ reds” across 
the country ; but, still without reference to politics, we have now 
before us an appropriation of $50,000,000 to go beyond the sea 
when we can not get $9,000,000 out of our own countrymen to 
keep our own Navy afloat. [Applause.] 

I have a letter from the Chief of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, under date of January 26, which gives four of the 
prewar dreadnoughts, three of the four dreadnoughts, and four 
of the other cruisers at the Puget Sound Navy Yard awaiting 
repairs there. We have at that navy yard as good an organiza- 
tion, as good a class of mechanics, as there is in this country, 
and we are going to turn some of these men away. Now, those 
men can not live. Hundreds of them have their families there. 
Their homes are there. You can not take a mechanic at a navy 
yard and transfer him to some other point in the twinkling of 
an eye. His home is there. He owns his home. He has his 
family there. He must have constant employment. Tell me that 
vou can take a skilled mechanic who has worked for years in 
that yard and within 24 hours tell him to go somewhere else to 
get work! These are the men, gentlemen, who kept the navy 
yards ablaze 24 hours a day during the war. [Applause.] - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include the letter I mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Washington, D. O., January 26, 1920. 


Hon. JoHN F. MILLER, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Referring to your letter of January 23, 
1920, requesting information relative to the work in prospect at the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, and to the effect on that yard of a failure to 

rovide additional funds under the appropriation “ Construction and 

epair, 1920,“ the work — 38 sight under this appropriation, con- 
sidering the Navy as a whole, as I explained to the Appropriations 
Committee, in excess of what could be handled even with the additional 
funds requested by the Navy Department. This condition is even more 
marked on the Pacific coast, as the organization of the Pacific Fleet has 
largely increased the work on vessels in service to be handled on that 
yards available. 


coast and there are only two wane 
al vessels under repair or awaiting repair 


The following are the princi 
at the Puget Sound Navy Yard: 

Arkansas; Under repair, estimated date of completion April 15. 

New York: Under repair, estimated date of completion May 1. 

Wyoming: Under repair, estimated date of completion May 20. 

Nanshan: Under repair, estimated date of completion March 15, 

Charleston, Montana, North Carolina, Seattle: At navy yard, no work 
started; dreadnoughts have precedence. 

Texas, New M 5 ssissippi, Idaho: With Pacific Fleet, date of 
overhaul dependent on employment of fleet and conditions at navy yard. 

In addition to the above vessels, the navy yard has to care for a 
number of the smaller vessels of the Pacific Fleet. 

From the best information immediately available it is estimated that 
the total cost of the work remaining to be done on the vessels named will 
be in the neighborhood of $1,250,000, and will be sufficient to oc upy 
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the yard at the pene rare e 12 months or more, after allowing for 
the current ex tures for other purposes. 

The bureau unable to give exact iteration of the effect on the 
allotments to the Puget Sound Navy Yard of a failure to provide addi- 
tional funds under the appropriation “ Construction and Repair, 1920, 
as the allotment of funds among the several navy yards must be modified 
te meet the exigencies of the service as they arise. Considering only the 
allotment to the Puget Sound Navy Yard for labor, which is the one im- 
mediately affecting the size of the force, the best information available 
at present indicates that the reduction in the monthly allotment would 
be $40,000 or a little more. This would necessitate a reduction ot 

* 


roximately 300 men in the number from this appropriation. 
3 to estimate the number it would be necessary to discharge, 
as the number who could be transferred to new building work is un- 
known. To give you a general idea of the conditions, it is noted that in 

ber there were about 3,200 men engaged on work under cognizance 

of this bureau in the Puget Sound Navy Yard, of whom. about 1,400 
Ay oa pag 2 the 8 “ Construction and Repair, 1920," and 
1 m other approp: ons. 

The following vessels are under construction at the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard: 

One ammunition ship, nearly completed. 

One ammunition ship, about three-fourths completed. 

One repair ship, preliminary work well along and about to be laid 


down. 
3 submarine tender, recently allotted and practically no work 


rted. 
Trusting the above will give you the information you desire, I remain, 
Very sincerely, 9 


D. W. 
Rear Admiral, Chief Constructor of the Navy, Chief of Bureau. 


Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, I yield one 
minute to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mann]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, there haye been a number of 
misstatements made on the floor here to-day, and one of the 
most grievous misstatements that were made was the charge 
that men holding positions in the navy yards held bomb-proof 
jobs during the war. 

I want to say that orders came from the War Department and 
the Navy Department to the draft boards not to allow any of 
the navy yard skilled mechanics to enlist in the service. I have 
had as many as a hundred navy-yard mechanies come to me 
individually and say, substantially, “Congressman, we want to 
enlist in the service, but we have been asked to claim exemption. 
We do not want to claim exemption; we want to go into the 
service and go to France.” They said, “ They showed us a let- 
ter from the admiral, the commandant of the yard, to the effect 
that our services are needed more in the navy yard than in the 
trenches,” These men were compelled to stay in the navy 
yards against their will, and to-day they are called “ slackers,” 
seeking bomb-proof jobs. [Applause.] 

To-day we have an illustration of how politicians would run 
an industrial plant. It is true that the Navy Department must 
appeal to Congress for the necessary funds for the building of 
new ships and making the necessary repairs to the other ships, 
just as the private plants must appeal to the bankers to get the 
money to carry on their business. But what a situation we 
would have if the bankers would interfere with those private 
industries to whom they loan their money. That is the situa- 
tion here to-day. The supervisory forces of the navy yards, 
who are the practical men, the very brains of the Government 
yards, have recommended that this appropriation be made to 
prevent these ships, valuable Government property, from going 
to the scrap heap. 

When slack times come in the private shipyards the managers 
hold their skilled forces by putting them to work in positions 
of minor importance. This is not so with the Government 
yards, for when slack times arrive they break up their organi- 
zation and the skilled mechanics are scattered all over the 
country. 

Prior to the late war we had only one set of building ways 
equipped to build our large dreadnoughts at the New York Navy 
Yard. To-day we have two sets of ways, and we expect to start 
building two battleships—Nos. 49 and 50—within the next 90 
days, so that instead of having a surplus we will have a scarcity 
of skilled mechanics. Gentlemen, I hope this House will pass 
this important appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's. re- 


quest? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. GOOD. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from West 


Virginia [Mr. EcHors]. 
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Mr. ECHOLS. Mr. Chairman, the observations that were 
made Saturday on the points of order raised against this amend- 
ment were, to me, yery interesting, especially the one that it 
was not a deficiency. It is not at all surprising that there are 
deficiencies in the Bureau of Yards and Docks, It is more 
surprising to know just how the Government can expect to 
raise money to conduct the operations under this department 
and some others if expenditures are to go on in the future as 
they have in the past. My understanding is that this amend- 
ment, together with two or three others that will be proposed 
along the same line, will increase the appropriations in this bill 
by about $9,000,000. I expect to vote against this item and 
those that follow it along the same line. í 
` Recently the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy De- 
partment had before it a witness, Mr. William H. Cutching« 
who was in the Federal employ from 1893 until March 15, 1919. 
The last 10 years of the time he was in the Federal employ, 
he served in the capacity of detective at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 
There are some 200 pages in his testimony, including certain 
reports that he made to his superior officers. That testimony 
and those reports show that the waste of property and money 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard reached into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. There was theft, idleness, and extravagance 
on every hand. Mr. Cutchin (p. 69) spoke as follows: 

They had lost and were ee theft a lot of stuff there, and 
nearly every * Mr. Farnum, the ef storekeeper, would come to me 
and tell that it was impracticable for him to keep anything down 
there, and that thousands of dollars worth of stuff was stolen there 
every day. * * © We found h of packages broken open. 
Just opposite that place or the annex some of the foremen or leadir 
men had rented a place and started a saloon and eating house, and 
we found a great of this stuff going out into this eating house. 
I went to Pay Director Hicks, who. has ch of that department, and 
told him about the condition of affairs, he said that he knew it, 
but that he had his own police down there and that he wanted me to 
stay out of there and to keep my men out of there. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECHOLS. I can not yield. I have not the time. 

Another specifie example is found on page 71 of the hearings, 
where Mr. Cutchin states: ; 

On February 21, 1918, between 2 and 3 p. m., were in southwestern 
section of yard. One foreman and 29 negroes, employees of Stevedor 
Campbell, were engaged in moving ties. They were moving the ties 
app tely 50 feet, and by actual count moved 15 ties in 10 minutes. 

On page 74, he states that as he went through a certain build- 
ing he found between 50 and 100 workmen loafing, and there 
was no one there to keep them busy. 

On page 93 Mr. Cutchin states: 

The chief of police, Cleaves, was seen coming out of annex with 
two other workmen alcohol. They got drunk. I reported this 
matter to the head of the supply department, and he told me to stay 
main reporta, as they mlahe yet to te department and couse COGI, 

0 e a a t 
Shortly pa neir d Chaves wan premoted — Bren tore: pay: Pace 

Mr. Cutchin further states that the Government was losing 
at the yards anywhere from 1 to 75 gallons of alcohol a day. 

Mr. Cutchin (p. 95) further states: 

In this Pile c om November 3, Mr. Henry Pile, sanitary inspector, 
arrived at the at 8.40, left at 2.45, arriving at his house at 4.25. 
The total number of actual hours made was 5 hours and 30 minutes, 
The pay roll shows that for this date he was paid for 10 hours. The pay 
roll shows on November 4 he made 8 hours and 35 minutes, while he 
was paid for 8 hours straight time and 2 hours and 30 minutes over- 
time. On November 5, he made 9 hours, while the roll shows 
he was paid for 8 hours straight time and 2 hours and 30 minutes 
overtime. On November 9 he made 9 hours and 50 minutes, and the 
pay roll shows that he was paid for 8 hours straight time and 2 hours 
and 30 minutes overtime. 

Mr. Cutchin (p. 108) testifies that timekeepers would come in 
the yard and check up and the names were put on the roll; 
then they would leave the yard and go to town. 

The testimony (p. 124) shows that men were sold from one 
labor agency to another. Three hundred men were brought 
down from New York at the Government’s expense to work at 
Craddock. They were put on the pay roll there and then sold 
to another labor agent. They were put at naval base, then sent 
to McNeil Bros., and finally, after passing two or three labor 
agencies, would land at Craddock. While the witness does not 
state specifically this to be a fact, it is reasonable to assume 
that these labor agencies were not performing such’ services 
without compensation, and that they received so much per head 
for each man transferred from one point to another. (Page 
125.) Men were checked in by phone. They were eheeked in by 
one name, given a certain number, went to another department 
or another section of the navy yard, obtained another number, 
were assigned to duty under another name, and actually drew 
compensation covering the same period of time under two dif- 
ferent numbers and two different names. One man was em- 
ployed as a laborer. He was given his discharge as a laborer 
to take up certain duties as a checker. He was not dropped in 
the accounting department as a laborer, but continued to draw 
pay both as a laborer and as a checker. He was kept on the 
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two pay rolls for a period of two weeks before there was any 
detection. 

There was so much complaint about the operation of the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard that even the newspapers and the ministers 
took it up. (Page 132.) One of the ministers, Mr. Abernathy, 
gave the witness a letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
Navy, which he took to the Secretary, together with a letter 
from the editor of the Virginia Pilot; and, using the wit- 
ness's own language: 


I gave them to Mr. Daniels, and he turned the whole matter over to 
his stenographer, and I have not seen or heard a me of it since. 
Some time after this I wrote a letter to Mr. Da him that 
on the 3lst of October the commandant of the yard (Mr. Fechteler) 
had sent fer me and instructed me to investigate the men ‘coming into 
the yard and leaving at any time of the day that they wanted to and 
drawing eight hours’ pay, and frequently overtime, The commandant 
had told me to report the true facts to him, as he wanted to know 
them. He told me to report to Civil Engineer Moore, which I did. I 
was also instructed that this was to be strictly confidential, and that 

business would be with the commandant and with Mr. Moore. 

oore gave me a list of names, and among those names was Mr. Pile, 
whom we found padding the pay rolls, and who has since been indicted 
by the grand jury, over the protest of the officers of the yard. 

Concerning this matter, the witness, in response to questions, 
spoke as follows: 

Mr. Ranclirrk. In your statement, did you mention the name of the 
commandant? 

Mr. Curenix. The commandant was Admiral Fechteler. 

Mr. Buroick. You stated that this man Pile was indicted over the 
protest of whom? 

r. CUTCHIN. Of certain officers in the yard, and the district attorney. 

Me Bunbick. Did you give the names of them? 

Mr. Cureniy. No, sir; I can only say that Mr. Chadwick, the disburs- 
ing officer in the yar was very active in the matter, and Capt. Brumby 
was also very active the matter. 

I will direct your attention a little later on to the reason that 


there was a protest by the officers against the indictment of 
Mr. Pile. 

Men would come in and check up. (Page 134.) Their names 
were put on the muster sheets, and a large number of them would 
then leave the yard and not come in again until 1 o’clock, and 
the names were then checked up again and put on the muster 
sheet. They would then leave again and walk around town. 

Memorandum (p. 160) filed by the witness shows: 

On October 23, 1917, between 11 and 11.30 a. m., entered toilet build- 
ing across from machine shop. At this time a big ‘crap game was going 
on. About 6 enlisted men and about 15 or 20 workmen were around the 
circle and some dollar bills were on the floor. 

An alarm was given and the game broke up. 

Beginning with page 151 of the hearings and extending to 
page 181, there are memoranda and reports filed showing the 
names and numbers of literally hundreds of employees who were 
idle engaging in theft and even publicly carrying and hauling 
away property belonging to the Government. I direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that these reports and memo- 
randa were made in 1917 and the early part of 1918, when there 
was no ill feeling between the witness and those under whom he 
was employed. It can therefore not be said against the witness 
that these statements were made on account of eee or spite to 
get even with some other employee of the Go 

The statements show that hundreds of laborers on he Federal 
pay roll loafed around on the job primarily for the purpose of 
evading the draft law. They were simply using their navy- 
yard passes for the purpose of evading the law. Hundreds of 
these laborers on the Federal pay roll from North Carolina and 
Virginia were brought there through labor agents who received 
either a specific fee for securing them or, as is shown by the 
witness (p. 206), that Mr. Campbell, labor agent, guaranteed to 
the Government that he would furnish laborers at from 40 to 
70 cents per hour, and, according to the laborers’ understand- 
ing, he—Campbell—received 10 per cent of their wages. For 
example, when he employed a man at $4 per day, he got $4.40 
per, day. 

On page 182 the evidence reads: 

Mr. Bunvick. When you reported those things to the captain of the 
yard, what instructions did he give you? 

Mr. Curentx. He would say, That is all right; let it Fre- 
— he would tear up the reports and throw them in Sins 

On page 191 is shown the following testimony : 


The Cuamuax. In your report of November 23, 1917, to the com- 
mandant, subject: Annex, navy yard, Norfolk (Exhibit No. 1), is a 
statement as follows: 

“ Since July, 1917, this ofice has rted on a number of occasions 
that numerous packages have been allowed te go out thro annex 
gates without any examination whatever being made by watchmen.” 

Did you personally — aay such pare go out? 

Mr. CUTCHIN. Yes. hundreds 

The CHAIRMAN. What i iind of e 2 — they? 

Mr. Corchtx. I examined several of them. I found condensed milk; 
I found coffee; I found butter; I found cheese; I found lots of stuf 
such as that—small stores. 


Page 194: 


The CHAIRMAN. Do you know of cases where men using more than 
5 were employed by contractors working on a cost-plug con- 


Mr. Curcuin. I know of a number of cones, but we were only able 
to get the names and check numbers of le submitted in Mr. vis's 
report relative to the lar; mee amount of e that we found. As soon 
as they found out that the names of these people 
they destroyed all muster 88 and I was only able to take the dupli- 
pc ed DAt they used—if that is a word—in getting this 

On pages 197 and 198 of the hearings, Mr. Cutchin gives a 
rather full statement of his position respecting the matters 
about which he testifies in which he charges that there were 
padding of pay rolls, stealing, grafting, and violations of the 
law, and that he brought these matters to the attention of his 
superior officers, sometimes making 15 or 20 reports daily; that 
he came to Washington to explain the matter in person to the 
Secretary of the Navy; that he was unable to see Mr. Daniels, 
but was referred to Mr. Curtis, his chief clerk. He says that 
he was told by Admiral Fechteler that he did not like these 
reports he was making and he would recommend his discharge; 
that it was not the intention of either Mr. Fechteler or Mr. 
Moore to have Mr. Pile investigated, although Mr. Pile had 
been indicted by the grand jury. He was told to stop making 
reports and was discharged at the same time. He had been 
making these reports for many months, but up until October, 
1918, Admiral Fechteler, according to the witness’ story, was 
very well pleased with his work and satisfied with his reports 
as long as they applied to laborers only; but, to use the wit- 
ness’ own language: 

When these reports began to apply to negligence on the part of 
heads of 9 it mI at that time he told me he would recom- 
mend my d I resigned. 

If this man’s statements can be relied upon, there was, dur- 
ing the last few months of his service as detective at Norfolk 
Navy Yard, property belonging to the Government, about every- 
thing from a ship anchor and a hundred cases of hams, at one 
time down to a pound of coffee, wrongfully taken from the 
yards right under the noses of those whose duty it was to pro- 
tect Government property there. If these are the things that 
make up deficiencies it is no wonder such bills grow into the 
millions, almost a hundred millions, as this one does. If 10 
per cent of this man’s statements are true there ought to be a 
general cleaning up at Norfolk yards and some business methods 
inaugurated so that the Government can be protected. It is 
no answer to say the war was on and waste was expected. 
That answer is growing somewhat stale. Waste was expected 
but millions of dollars could have been säved and could be 
saved to-day by the exercise of ordinary intelligence in the 
conduct of governmental affairs. 

There were employed at Norfolk yard 4,000. During the 
war the number was increased to 11,000. The Bureau of Docks 
and Yards told me this morning that on July 1, 1919, eight 
months after the armistice, the number had been increased to 
11.220. Å 

The witness having been in the Federal employ for 26 years, 
employed as a detective 13 years, with 10 years of that time 
spent at the Norfolk Navy Yard, was considered an excellent 
employee, received commendations (p. 92, P. F. Harrington, 
rear U. S. N., retired) by a retired admiral and 
others in authority; and as long as his work disturbed no one 
except the common laborers it was satisfactory. Immediately 
upon his reports showing that the higher-ups were involved in 
the waste of public money and property, he was called upon 
to resign and told if he did not resign he would be discharged; 
and to put the finishing touches on it, I direct your attention to 
a letter written by the Secretary of the Navy to the commandant 
at Norfolk Navy Yard, which letter is found on page 150 of 
the hearings and reads as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, March 1, 1919. 
From: SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
To: Commandant, — Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
Subject : W. Cutehin, yard detective, navy yard, Norfolk, Va., 


tasen 
The department has decided to drop the tion of t. 

m will transfer the present incumbent, if — desires, 1 * 
yard of policeman at $4 per diem, or clerk at $4.16 per diem. cal 2a 

8810. Soe command, or the naval operating base, 

8 ovine the 9 of Mr. Cutchin's decision in order 
that the necessary action may be taken. 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

Under date of March 11, 10 days afterwards, Mr. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, wrote almost an 
identical letter to Mr. Cutchin. 

I make no charge of any kind whatever against any officer 
in authority at Norfolk; I submit the facts and suggest that 
with nearly every kind of petty crime in the calendar being re- 
ported to those in authority at that yard by a man who had 
been in the detective service of the Government for 13 years 
and when these crimes were at their height, it is difficult to 
understand how the Secretary of the Navy and others in au- 
thority did not discover that his services were no longer needed 
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until he began to make reports which involved the officers of 
the navy yard. 

I further submit that there was a general denial of the 
statements made by this witness by Capt. Watt and Capt. 
Chadwick of the navy yard, but there was little reference by 
either of these witnesses to the specific cases cited by Mr. 
Cutchin. 

I shall vote against this amendment for the very simple rea- 
son that I know from long observation that as long as the offi- 
cers in charge continue to wink and condone at the waste and 
extravagance of public money, the waste and extravagance 
will continue so long as the Congress makes appropriations 
that are not absolutely necessary. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr, DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I was very much surprised 
to hear my colleague from New York, Mr. Mad, make the 
. statement that the Naval Affairs Committee, and the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee alone, ought to have brought in this appro- 
priation. I wanted to ask him—but he would not yield—why 
in the name of common sense this Committee on Appropriations 
have these headings in this bill relating to naval affairs if they 
are matters for the Naval Affairs Committee? Why have they 
a page and a half of this bill under the heading Naval Estab- 
lishment ”? The amendment offered by my colleague, Mr. TINK- 
HAM, is simply to meet an emergency which actually exists. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I regret that I can not yield. I have not 
the time. Now, Mr. Chairman, another point I want to bring to 
the attention of the committee is this: That this same Commit- 
tee on Appropriations last September unanimously brought in a 
deficiency appropriation for this same amount and the appro- 
priation was unanimously passed by the House, only to be de- 
feated in the Senate. Since that time nothing has happened to 
alter the state of affairs except that the need for this emer- 
gency appropriation, which was pressing at that time, is now 
more acute than ever, as evidenced by the letters from the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
which have been read here to-day. 

Now, what are the facts of the case? Anybody would suppose, 
to hear some of the Members opposed to this amendment talk, 
that no workmen employed in the navy yards had been discharged 
since the armistice. That is not so in many of the navy yards. 
In the Boston Navy Yard between 30 and 40 per cent of the 
workmen in some of the departments have already been dis- 
charged. Skilled mechanics who haye been employed in the 
Boston Navy Yard for years have been discharged, and if this 
emergency appropriation is not made, so far as many of the 
navy yards are concerned, the destruction of an efficient organi- 
zation is seriously threatened. Now, every man in this House 
knows that there is a point beyond which you can not go in the 
interest of economy. 

If you want to give up the Navy, if you want to scrap all 
these vessels, be men enough to say so and not only refuse 
this $9,000,000 for absolutely necessary repairs on naval vessels 
but save hundreds of millions more, because you can save that 
amount if you are willing to abandon the idea of this country’s 
having an efficient and up-to-date Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, one of the opponents of this amendment made 
the statement that because of the low wage scale in the Navy 
a very large number of skilled men of the naval personnel have 
resigned and that consequently it was impossible to properly 
man many of the vessels. That the false economy of not paying 
adequate compensation has seriously crippled the efficiency of 
the Navy there can not be the slightest doubt. To remedy this 
situation we have just passed a bill greatly increasing the com- 
pensation of the enlisted men and petty officers. 

In not heeding the request of the Secretary of the Navy and 
adopting the amendment now before the House we are about 
to make another mistake and strike a still more serious blow 
at the efficiency of the Navy. With scores and hundreds of 
vessels, representing an expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money, tied up at the navy yards 
waiting for necessary repairs, we propose to summarily dis- 
charge the skilled mechanics who alone know how to make 
those repairs. Once you destroy or seriously impair your 
organization it will take years to build it up again. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Republican Party, which has 
always stood for an efficient Navy, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague [Mr. TrinkHAmM] and trust that 
in the interest of true economy it will be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Iowa use some of his time? I have used more than he has. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hicks]. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, practically every phase of this 
question has been pretty completely covered, and I will occupy 
the time of the committee but a few moments. There is one 
phase of it that I am going to call attention to, because I think 
there is some confusion in the minds of many of the Members. 

Let me say, however, as a preface, that coming, as I do, from 
a seacoast district, I feel that the Navy of the United States 
should be made efficient and kept efficient, but I believe also that 
the policy which this country should adopt should be made here 
in Congress and not made in the Navy districts of this country. 
{Applause.] Now, this confusion arises in this way, I think: 
Some of the gentlemen who are in favor of these amendments 
say we must spend this money to keep our ships in repair. I 
will admit that that is an economical thing to do and should be 
done, but a large part of the money asked by these amendments 
is for something besides ordinary housekeeping repairs, if I 
may use the word“ housekeeping ” in lieu of a better term. 

What do I mean by that? It is this: One great lesson of this 
war, probably the most important, and one we should interpret 
in iron and steel at the proper time, is an efficient fire control 
established on every one of our ships. By fire control, of course, 
I do not mean the term used by a fire department in a city, but 
in the naval sense—the control of the gunfire, either by single 
gun, by turret, or by a salvo of a broadside. The old-fashioned 
method of firing guns by each gun captain pulling a lanyard 
at the command of the officer in charge has been displaced by a 
very complicated and a very delicate electrical device, which 
operates in conjunction with the gyroscopic compass, the range 
finder, the distance commutator, and so forth. One man in the 
fire station has complete command over the discharge of every 
gun, the guns being kept in constant range of the target by the 
mechanisms down in the citadel of the ship. These fire-control 
devices are very expensive but are very essential, and eventually 
should be placed on every one of our larger vessels. 

Another lesson of the war has been the location of the bridge, 
and this, too, is receiving the attention of the bureaus, and 
changes are now being made on some of our capital ships. Both 
these repairs, or reconstruction activities, are important to the 
efficiency of the Navy. I do not deny that, but I do submit that 
these so-called repairs are not of that character for which these 
gentlemen who are behind the amendments are contending. 
That kind of a repair is not a repair in the true sense of the 
word. It is a permanent improvement for the better. efficiency 
of the Navy and not for the better upkeep of the ship itself. 
Therefore I claim that a large part of the amount asked for 
in the amendment is not for that kind of repair to which the 
argument could be addressed—that unless we make a repair now 
we will lose money by delay. Change of fire control, change of 
bridges on the ships, is a matter that can be deferred six months 
or a year-and with no loss except the loss of time. 

Furthermore, in testimony before our Naval Committee it 
developed that work was now going forward making these 
improvements and that sufficient funds, outside of the amounts 
asked for, were in hand to take care of all of our capital ships 
and many of the smaller vessels. 

Some say that we must keep the battleships in a state of 100 
per cent efficiency. I grant that that is so whenever the times 
are such that we feel the danger of war, but now, with the people 
burdened with unheard-of taxes, with the world war weary, I 
say, we should adopt a policy here in the American Congress that 
some of the great dreadnoughts should be placed in reserve, and 
in reserve they do not need all these permanent improyements, 

Further, let me add this, that as a firm believer in an efficient 
Navy I doubt the wisdom of making many costly improvements 
on ships 15 or more years old, most of which will soon be crossed 
oft the Navy lists. 

All these amendments are so related that one is dependent on 
the other. Let us see what the balances are to meet these So- 
called “anticipatory deficits.” In Construction and Repair on 
January 1, 1920, the balance on hand unexpended and unobli- 
gated was $10,000,000; in Yards and Docks, on same conditions, 
$2,929,000; in Steam Engineering, on same conditions, $11,- 
000,000; so that $24,929,000 is yet available for this repair 
work. 

I think it was Admiral Griffin who stated that 85 per cent of 
the repair work of all descriptions could go on even without 
these additional appropriations. 

That is all I have to say on that subject. I believe there is 
enough money in the balances of these three bureaus at the 
present time to take every one of them through until the ist 
day of next July if they will confine that money to the ordinary 
housekeeping repairs on battleships. 

- I want to put this further fact in the Recorp, that the em- 
ployees of the navy yards are entitled to their day in court. 
They are entitled to come to Congress and ask us to keep them 
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employed; but they are patriotic Americans and, I know, can 
not expect the navy yards in peace times to operate on the 
same scale as in war times. I will regret their leaving the 
service, but good positions are awaiting them if the bureaus 
decide they must reduce their force. ` 

Construction and Repair reports that the number of civilian 
employees in the yards in their bureau on January 1, 1920, was 
57,007, and that on June 1, 1916, it was 22,842. 

We hear much about the opinion of Navy experts. It is their 
duty to make recommendations and submit estimates that will 
keep their bureaus at the highest stage of efficiency; but it is 
our duty to outline a policy, for if every amount asked for 
was granted, unheard-of sums would be poured into the depart- 
ments. 

Our responsibility is twofold. The welfare of the taxpayers 
on one side and the proper management of the Government on 
the other. For the reasons outlined above, I oppose the amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. [Ap- 
plause.] — 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. 
1 Vann had leave to revise and extend his remarks in the 

ECORD. 

Mr, VARE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
seems to me that there are three questions involved in this dis- 
cussion. One is that of real economy, the second is efficiency in 
ae Navy, and the third finding employment for American cit- 

zens. 

Is it economy to have the ships of the Navy lying in a condi- 
tion which makes them unfit for service? 

Would the practical business man consider it efficient to have 
his rolling stock in a run-down condition? 

Some one has said that there was a propaganda on the part 
of certain naval employees to find work. I do not know whether 
there is such propaganda, but I am proud, so far as L am con- 
cerned, as a Member of Congress, of the efficiency of the em- 
ployees of the Philadelphia Navy Yard. I am proud of the 
part these men took in this great war, and I am especially 
proud of the part Philadelphia took in supplying this great fleet 
of ships during the world-wide war. f 

he recognition given these men and the attitude of persons 
who believe in the maintenance of the efficiency of the Navy 
are best illustrated in a telegram I just received from the chair- 
man of the American Legion in Philadelphia, which I will read: 
Hon. WILLIAM S. VARE, at 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the approximately 1,500 former service men in the Phil- 
adelphia ary Yard who will lose their places if the naval item is not 
restored to the general deficiency bill, I bespeak your earnest support 
and that of the other Congressmen from Philadelphia of a motion to 
restore the item. Anything that you may be able to do in that direc- 
tion will be appreciated by all the former service men in Philadelphia. 

GEORGE WENTWORTH CAER, 
Philadelphia County Chairman of the American Legion. 

The Republican Party has been committed to a policy of pre- 
paredness. Why the change in that policy? Only a few months 
ago this identical item was passed in this Chamber and in the 
Appropriations Committee without the slightest argument on the 
part of any person on this side of the aisle. The Republican 
leadership now stands in this House reyersing the policy which 
it followed so few months ago. The need of appropriations is 
apparent. 

At the Philadelphia Navy Yard alone there are 13 battle- 
ships, 12 of which bear the names of great States in this Union, 
Do you men from the great State of Alabama want the ship 
bearing the name of your State placed in the discard as unfit 
for active service. The same could be asked in the case of the 
gentlemen from Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. The Kearsarge, another great battleship, is 
awaiting repairs at Philadelphia. 

Other ships of the larger type awaiting repairs are the 
armored cruisers Frederick and Pueble; the cruiser St. Louis; 
the destroyers Allen, Ammen, Alywyn, Beale, Burrows, Cassin, 
Colhoun, Craven, Cummins, Davis, Drayton, Ericsson, Fanning, 
Harding, Hanley, Jarvis, Jenkins, Jouett, Little, McCall, Maury, 
Mayrant, Monaghan, Nicholson, Patterson, Paulding, Perkins, 
Porter, Ringgold, Roe, Rowan, Shaw, Sigourney, Sterett, Stev- 
ens, Stringham, Terry, Trippe, Tucker, Wadsworth, Wain- 
wright, Walke, Warrington, Wilkes, and Winslow; the subma- 
rines NI, O-11, 0-12, 0-13, O-14, O-15, O-16, and U-117 ; mon- 
itors Cheyenne, Ozark, and Tonopah; the transport Hancock; 
the surveying ship Hannibal; and the tender Isabel. 

When I became a Member of this House in 1912 I found that 
the then Secretary of the Navy turned a deaf ear to proposed 
improvements and extension for the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
By constant and persistent effort the many advantages of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard were impressed upon the Naval Affairs 


Committee, so that previous to and during the war the yard 
was recognized as the most up-to-date and efficient naval 
station in the country. : 

A weakening of the force of men that did so much to create 
this record for the Philadelphia yard would be playing into 
the hands of the shipbuilding combination that tends toward 
making a monopoly. Surely Republican success does not mean 
the building up and creating monopolies. If these appropria- 
tions are denied it the efficiency of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
which is able to build battleships and build them cheaper than 
any private yard in the country, whether you intend to do so 
or not, will be destroyed. So will all the great yards, thereby 
making it possible for private shipbuilding combines to charge 
= Government an unreasonable price for construction of our 

ps. 3 

Japan is spending $230,000,000 to increase the size and effi- 
ciency of her navy. This item represents a large part of the 
Japanese annual budget. Compared with this the United States, 
by the defeat of this provision, refuses $9,000,000 to put in 
repair ships that become disabled by reason of two years’ active 
service in the war. 

The Republican leadership in the House has done well with 
its economy program, but does not this false economy weaken 
the foundation of the general policy? Must we give up our 
interest in the Navy and preparedness? Must we weaken the 
efficiency of the Navy, now second among the great navies of 
the world, while Japan is sparing no expense to establish her- 
self as a major power on the high seas? Gentlemen, actual 
economy dictates that the efficiency of any large governmental) 
institution be maintained. It is for the maintenance of that 
vital arm of the Government service, the Navy, the first line of 
defense, for which we ask fayorable action on the pending 
amendments. A ` 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts took the floor in defense of his amendment pro- 
viding for two and a half million dollars appropriation for the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, he is requesting the House to give 
that burean $1,600,000 more money than the chief of the bureau 
himself desires. I can readily understand why there might be 
confusion between the two gentlemen, because the chief of the 
bureau himself did not know just where that $2,500,000 was 
going. When he was questioned by the members of the com- 
mittee as to how that appropriation would apply directly or 
indirectly on the repair of ships he could not answer, and neither 
could anyone else. The amendment that is before the House 
is for two and a half million dollars for the maintenance of 
yards and stations, The chief of the bureau says that he will 
positively require $846,000, and I am in favor of giving him 
$846,000 for the item of maintenance of yards and stations. 
The maintenance of yards and stations under this bureau means 
that the civil engineer in charge Will care for the public utilities 
of the yards, the light, the heat, the fuel, the sewers, the water, 
and the roadways, and the sidewalks, and items of that charac- 
ter. It is very easy to see that these do not apply directly to 
the repair of ships. The yards must be maintained, and I am 
in favor of appropriating at this time $846,000—just exactly 
what yards and docks need. That amount is positively shown 
in this way: Four hundred thousand dollars of it goes to the 
classified employees, who are technical men, engineers, drafts- 
men, and so forth, who will have to be let out between now and 
the Ist of March unless this deficiency appropriation goes 
through. The limitation for these employees is raised in the bill 
to $400,000, but no appropriation is carried. Three hundred 
and seventy-five thousand dollars is necessary at the rate of 
$75,000 a month for five months, as the yards are going in the 
hole to that extent, and we have to maintain them to this 
extent. Then there is another $71,000 that the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks owes to the Bureau of Construction and Repair. It 
owes that money just as you might owe for a suit of clothes 
or a hat, or anything that you buy. That was made necessary 
when the half of the Navy went to the Pacific coast last year. 

Construction and Repair” had to advance money to “ Yards 
and Docks” in order to care for the mooring of ships, and do 
work that ordinarily comes under “ Yards and Docks.“ That 
makes a total of $846,000. I maintain that that money should 
go in this bill, and I hope that we on the Committee on Naval 
Affairs who are practically unanimously agreed on that amount 
can convince other Members of the House to see the wisdom of 
placing in this deficiency bill that amount for “ Maintenance,” 
under the Bureau of Yards and Docks. I shall speak directly 
to the amendment, which I think should be given consideration, 
for no one has yet spoken about it. We are all driving at the 
same purpose. Every Member on the floor of the House, I care 
not what his opinion or politics may be, is driving at the same 
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purpose as I am, namely, the efficiency of the Navy. We all love 
the Navy. We are proud of the Navy, and I say to you gentle- 
men, just as sincerely as it is possible for me to do so, that the 
Navy will not be hurt one iota if the $9,000,000 is not appro- 
priated at this time. It is almost like giving seothing sirup to 
a baby. He does not like to take it, but it will do him good. 
Let us see what will happen if this appropriation does not go 
through, N 

Gentlemen who have spoken before me on the floor of the 
House have said that 13,600 skilled workmen will be discharged 
from the various yards of the country if this $9,300,000 deficiency 
appropriation is not made effective at this time, and I can only 
reply that my judgment and theirs is in complete discord. 

The greater portion of these mechanics-will probably be trans- 
ferred from “ repair” work to new ship-construction work, and 
those that are not transferred can probably rightfully be de- 
clared to be the least efficient men in the various yards. 

I take exception to statements preceding mine, that a great 
percentage of this $9,300,000 is to be expended on repair work 
for 15 dreadnoughts, 13 predreadnoughts, a number of cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines. On the contrary, a very large por- 
tion of this amount is to be expended on new work on the various 
ships of our Navy. In other words, existing ships will be im- 
proved with launching platforms for aeroplanes, and these same 
ships will also be provided with new fire-control systems, and 
other expenditures will be made on improvements which should 
not be classified as “ repairs.” 

It is quite remarkable that a propaganda was started last 
July, directly after the passage of the annual appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year of 1920, by which navy-yard employees would 
reap not only increased salaries but would also be insured per- 
manent employment through a deficiency appropriation by Con- 
gress, and that is one of the reasons why I am against fayorable 
action on this item at this time. 0 

The deficiency appropriation is not urgently required by the 
Navy, nor will the enlisted personnel of the Navy suffer at all 
if it is not approved by the House at this time. 

If the pending amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is favorably acted upon it will force upon the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks more than a million dollars in excess of its 
desires, and I am sure that the House has no intention of doing 
this in this day of expenditure curtailment. 

I hold in my hand a list showing 90 training stations and 
yards in yarious parts of the country, which shows that they are 
expending $75,000 per month in excess of their respective allot- 
ments from the Bureau of Yards and Docks for “ maintenance.” 

If approximately $800,000 is not included in this deficiency 
bill for maintenance under Yards and Docks many of the yards 
and stations will suffer very serious losses in efficiency and value 
to the Navy. 

I am pleased to call to the attention of the House the fact 
that the Great Lakes Training Station, with its capacity for 
accommodating no less than 50,000 recruits, shows a total ex- 
penditure for maintenance under Yards and Docks during the 
year 1919 of $1,047,000, or a monthly rate of $87,000 for the 
fiscal year of 1919. 

This same station has now had its maintenance allotment 
under Yards and Docks cut to $17,666.67 and is operating quite 
Successfully within the amount allotted, and will continue to do 
so to the end of the present fiscal year, If necessary. 

If the commandants of all of the other stations and yards 
could be brought to understand that they must not exceed their 
allotments and that they were yiolating the law when creating 
obligations in excess of allotments it would be a good thing for 
the Treasury and a good thing for the Navy. 

I am glad to compliment Rear Admiral Frederick Bassett and 
his very capable staff at the Great Lakes Training Station on 
the fine showing they have made, and I am sure that the House 
appreciates what they are attempting to do at Great Lakes. 

While I am on this subject it is but fair to say that the chief 
clerk at that station, Hugh Wilson Fisher, might yery properly 
be awarded a Navy cross for the magnificent work he gaye to 
the Navy and to the Nation during the recent war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, yesterday evening when I 
offered a letter to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I 
made the statement that the time that would be allotted to my 
side in all probability would not permit of my participation in 
this debate. Simply as a matter of good faith I want to say 
that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] has 
accorded to me three minutes in which to express my viewpoint 
of this matter. I hardly believe it is necessary to make this 
exiianation, as I do not think any gentleman on the floor would 


believe that I am lacking in good faith, but probably out of an 
abundance of caution it is well to clearly express oneself and 
to show that there is no intention to do anything other than to 
live up to the best traditions of the House. 

I do not know that I can add anything to what has already 
been said upon this subject. I know that is the time-honored 
way of approaching what is in one’s mind, and in fact-is al- 
most bromidic, but I really know in all probability that any- 
thing that might be said from now on will be somewhat like 
carrying coals to Newcastle or snow to Lapland. It has oe- 
curred to me in view of the wide range of discussion and the 
fact that in all probability truth has been lost sight of in the 
mass of things that have been said pro and con that it is just 
as well to get back and find out what is in issue before this 
committee. The proponents of this amendment claim it is 
necessary to have approximately $10,000,000 to preserve the 
efficiency of the Navy. I imagine that if one were in court as 
a practitioner of law, endeavoring to express his own viewpoint 
and to carry his case felicitously as well as he could from the 
evidence that he had amassed, he would like to present it 
from the standpoint of the witnesses most competent to speak 
on the subject. Therefore I am going to see whether or not 
I can appeal to those who are competent to speak on this 
matter, men that the Committee on Appropriations and the 
Committee on Naval Affairs have relied upon in the past for 
information when they desire information. First of all, let 
us see what the Secretary of the Navy says: 


weak ia PARTNR, 
ington, January 21, 1920. 
Hon. Frepertcx H. GILL 8 ; * 


ETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. — 

My Dear Ma. SPEAKER: The serious situation with reference to the 
military efficiency of the Navy impels me to write earnestly inviting 
the attention of Congress to the necessity of the deficiency appropria- 
tion of $10,314,962.19, 1 by me in my letter to you of the 
18th day of December, 1919, and which —— the House last sum- 
mer, but which failed of pa e in the mate. The conditions are 
much more serious now than they were when presented at that time 
and are set forth fully in the accompanying letters from the chiefs 
of the Bureaus of Operations, Construction and Repair, Steam Engi- 
neering, and Yards and Docks. It will be seen from these letters that 
unless an appropriation is available, there will be a serious loss of 
the military efficiency of the Navy. These officers whose letters I 
am inclosing are charged with the responsibility of keeping the fleet 
in readiness for any emergency that may occur, and their letters show 
the necessity for this appropriation. I need not say to you that the 
necessity of discharging 13, skilled artisans, whose services to the 
Navy in the war was one of the important factors of its efficiency, 
would be a matter of grave concern and that without this appropria- 
tion it will be my painful duty to discharge these men because there 
will be no funds to pay them, I am sure that the Congress when they 
read these letters from the nayal oflicers who have given this matter 
great study will agree with me that this is a matter of immediate 
importance and prompt action will be taken. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

And whom does he call to the witness stand to corroborate 
his testimony? R. B. Coontz, Chief of Naval Operations; Ad- 
mirals Taylor and Griffin; and C. W. Parks, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

Against this array of experts and men thoroughly capacitated 
to testify on this subject we have hearsay testimony that should 
be deemed to be unreliable and unsafe, if not irrelevant and 
inadmissible. Of course that is a figure of speech, because I am 
fictitiously presenting this case as one at law or in equity, and 
am appraising the witnesses from their.competency to testify and 
the value that should be attached to their testimony. 

Gentlemen, you would do well to harken to those that appeal 
to you to evidence a spirit of liberality, if necessary, in behalf 
of our Navy. Wars are not over. The entire Christian church 
in all of its branches and denominations and with its splendidly 
organized ministry, probably as a whole the most highly edu- 
cated, efficient, intellectual, and largest body of its kind in the 
history of the world, ancient or modern, could not prevent the 
last war among Christians almost exclusively, a war that 
threatened to engulf the church as well as all other evidences of 
civilization. Wars are not at an end, gentlemen. Just as long 
as human nature remains what it is will the sword be the final 
arbiter of the destinies of nations and races. Homer Lea, in 
his Valor of Ignorance, says that beginning with a period of 1,500 
years before Christ until the present time there were but 237 
years of peace, and that these years were evidently spent in 
preparing for the wars that followed them. He did not go 
further back than 1,500 years in his researches, for the reason 
that it is apparent that the centuries that rolled their way into 
eternity before his starting point must have been but one bloody 
record of slaughter in which tribe after tribe, nation after 
nation, sank beneath a sea of blood. 

Wars are not over—only a bloody emotion and drama of the 
past. We are polished, but just as primeval and elemental 
when the interests of our country are in issue as the cave man 
was when his cave was attacked or endangered. Beware, my 
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countrymen! The seeming friend of to-day may be the enemy | propriated $84,000,000 to keep all the men in the yards in war 


of to-morrow. If ever our country is invaded, it must be from 
beyond the Atlantic er Pacific. Our first line of defense is our 
Navy. Our first engagement or engagements must be fought on 
sea. There, in a watery grave, will sink the hopes of our enemies 
or our own. My fellow Members, beware of that false economy 
which means the most ruinous extravagance. Do not, I appeal 
to you, imperil the country by impairing the efficiency of the 
great workshop of the Navy—the yards and docks. Do not let 
your skilled workman go. The day, the hour, when you may 
need him no man can tell, but it may be nearer than you dream. 

“Semper paratus ”—always ready—should be a motto of 
our Navy and navy yards and docks.. Who can tell when the 
next storm will burst and where? Millions for defense but not 
a cent for tribute should ever be in the minds of the American 
people in its fullest and largest sense and meaning. Let the 
Stars and Stripes float over the decks of the greatest Navy in 
the world and over the best, the largest, and most efficient navy 
yards in the world, and then we can answer when fate summons 
us to justify ourselves on sen, We are here.“ Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty“ should not be forgotten. Prepared- 
ness“ should be the watchword of America now and forever! 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. O'Connor to 
revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it is the duty of the 
officers in the Navy Department to make proper recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of the Navy for the expenditures of money 
which they think may profitably be expended. Under our sys- 
tem of government, without a responsible Cabinet, it is the 
natural course for the Secretary of the Navy to make his recom- 
mendation in accordance with the recommendations of the chiefs 
of the bureaus under him. They are not concerned at all with 
the balance sheet in the end. They do not have the responsi- 
bility of determining how much money shall be raised by the 
Government or how much money shall be expended by the 
Government. If they should refuse to make a recommenda- 
tion for the expenditure of money which afterwards was not 
expended and damage resulted because of that fact, they would 
be blamed. Therefore they recommend money wherever they 
think it is possible to profitably expend it. But we have a 
different responsibility. 

The war is over. Congress poured out its appropriations for 
and during the war without stint. The people met the expendi- 
, tures without complaint. But that time has passed. [Ap- 
plause.] We have got-to economize. The only way to econo- 
mize is to economize. The only way to stop large appropriations 
is to refuse to make them. The only way to reduce the expendi- 
tures of the Government is for Congress, with its plenary power, 
to refuse to give the money. [Applause.] We have got either 
to refuse to give the money or we have got to raise more money. 
Who will favor the additional taxation? Every dollar of addi- 
tional taxation which we put upon the people will increase the 
cost of living. Every dollar of bonds, if we should dare to 
provide for an issuance of bonds to pay the current running 
expenses of the Government in time of peace, will add to the 
cost of living. You can not eat your cake and have it, too. We 
have either got to reduce the appropriations and expenditures 
of the Government or we have got to raise more money. It is 
not a partisan matter. I appeal to the Republican side of the 
House to be economical, and I likewise appeal to the patriotism 
of the Democratic side of the House. We can not keep up these 
great appropriations and have the Government succeed. [Ap- 
plause.] I think that this is a case where we can at least afford 
to wait, The refusal of this appropriation now is only waiting. 
Nobody believes that the Navy will be destroyed if we do not 
make this appropriation, but I warn you that unless we reach a 
point where we propose to be economical we on both sides of the 
House will probably not only be destroyed but we will do our 
share to prevent successful government. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. : 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the naval appropriation bill 
for the current year carries for maintenance of yards and docks 
and for repairs to ships $84,000,000. That is considerably more 
than half the entire cost of the Navy the year we entered the 
war. I refuse to believe that the Navy is so inefficient, that it 
is so badly run, that the men in the yards are so inefficient, that 
with $84,000,000 for these purposes all needful and necessary 
repairs are not or will not be made upon the major ships of the 
Wavy. [Applause.] I do not believe it. I will not subscribe to 
any such indictment either of the Navy Department or of the 
men who work in the yards. We did not expect when we ap- 


numbers employed for the year. We did not expect, and nobody 
expects, these men will be permanently employed in the num- 
bers in which they were employed during the war, and if I had 
a navy yard constituency and I was working in their interests, 
as I know gentlemen want to do, I would not want to have the 
force maintained to the maximum until the last repair was 
made, then necessitating a clearing out of the yards, practically 
discharging every man in them, or else holding them, unneces- 
Sarily spending the public money. It is not in the interest of the 
employees in the yards that they shall be held there in maxi- 
mum numbers until operations cease, when practically all of 
them must be discharged. It is in their interest, as it is to the 
interest of the people of the country, that the force shall be 
gradually reduced, keeping only the men who are necessary to 
keep up repairs that should be made as we move along toward 
normal conditions. Why, we are retrenching everywhere else. 
We are retrenching in every other line. But gentlemen who 
represent these constituencies apparently refuse to join in the 
practically unanimous determination of the House that we will 
get back to normal. Everybody who knows anything about the 
situation knows that no harm will come to the Navy if no 
additional dollar is appropriated. [Applause.] And we all 
know that the American people are demanding of us that we 
shall not spend the public money simply to keep men employed. 
{Applause.] The country is full of opportunities, and these 
men as patriotic citizens should seek those opportunities and 
not insist upon remaining on the public pay roll when else- 
where men are being ed and we are getting back to 
normal conditions. Gentlemen, we must cut the estimates of 
appropriations a billion and a quarter this year, and if we are 
to do that we certainly can not afford then to go outside and 
above the estimates and appropriate millions of dollars for pur- 
poses that are not absolutely essential. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr.] [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if I can, I 
wish to make a plain and dispassionate statement to the com- 
mittee. It was stated this morning that the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, in the consideration of this matter, had passed a 
resolution opposing these appropriations, and that there was a 
small minority who yoted against that resolution. I was one 
of the number who voted against the resolution. Later, atten- 
tion being called to it, it was modified in that the committee 
should fayor $800,000 for Yards and Docks. Now, let us under- 
stand the condition. There are four amendments to be consid- 
ered, but they are so intertwined and interlapped that to vote 
intelligently they should be considered with each other. The 
Bureau of Yards and Docks is asking for a deficiency appropri- 
ation of $2,500,000, Steam Engineering is asking for $2,500,- 
000, Construction and Repair wants $3,250,000, and Supplies 
and Accounts $1,050,000, making a total of $9,300,000. If the 
appropriations for Construction and Repair and Steam 
Engineering are not made, Supplies and Accounts will not 
need any, because theirs is based upon the enlarged activities 
of those two bureaus by virtue of granting the $2,500,000 
and the $3,250,000 for those two bureaus. If they are denied, 
Supplies and Accounts would not have to have the enlarged 
activities, but if they are granted, the enlarged activities in 
the purchase, handling, transportation, receiving, and issuing 
out at the various yards will necessitate this additional ex- 
penditure of $1,050,000. With reference to Yards and Docks, 
there is an estimate of $2,500,000; $1,500,000 of that depends 
upon these appropriations for Construction and Repair and 
Steam Engineering. If they are not granted, Yards and Docks 
will not need that $1,500,000, and it would reduce theirs to 
$1,000,000. 

The committee based its recommendation of $800,000 upon a 
statement that was made by Admiral Parks that he thought 
that to his current appropriation certain expenditures had been 
charged which should be charged to the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, and that he thought he could recover that, and if he 
could do so he could get on with $846,000. But there is no 
assurance that he is correct in his opinion. The expenditures 
have been made and charged to the other appropriations, and I 
think that is a contingency that it is not safe for us to figure 
upon. And therefore he asked for the $1,000,000 independent 
of whether the appropriations were made to the Bureaus of Con- 
struction and Repair and of Steam Engineering. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have not time. 

Mr. BEE. I wanted to get some information right there. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think perhaps I will be able to give it to 
you. 
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Now, with that explanation we can understand how these 
bureaus interlock and interlap one with the other. What is 
the general condition? The Navy was used very largely and 
very actively during the war, and after the signing of the 
armistice in the transportation of the troops home. They were 
subjected to very severe ordeals and very severe work, so that 
the result is that large numbers of our ships, of all the types, 
beginning with our largest dreadnaughts and coming down 
through the battleships and the cruisers to the submarines and 
the destroyers, are in a state of needing repairs, 

Now, then, here is the plain proposition: The repairs can be 

* postponed, the ships can be neglected, they can be let run, 
or, on the other side, they can be taken up promptly for repair. 
It is the decision between the two propositions. 

Every man who was before us showed, and all the facts show, 
that there is a large number—and nobody will dispute,.I dare 
say, that there is a large number—of the ships of all the types 
awaiting and needing necessary repairs. And every officer who 
testified—the Secretary of the Navy in his letter, the Assistant 
Secretary who appeared before the committee, and the chiefs of 
the bureaus—stated that these repairs were needed, and that 
if made now on the policy of keeping up as far as we can with 
current work and not lapping over into next year the work that 
should be done this year, it can be done more economically and 
more satisfactorily, but if it is not done this year it will have to 
be done next year. 

Now, then, the statement has been made before the Members 
here that we can postpone this and that it can be done next year. 
Certainly it can. But I do not think that is a good policy. I 
think that as far as we can we should carry on and keep up the 
work current with the current demands. 

Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. I can not, as I have such a little amount of 
time. 

Now, it has been stated here the Bureau of Construction and 
Repair and the Bureau of Steam Engineering have $21,000,000 
unexpended. Yes; that is true. Now, just get back to the facts. 
In the estimates last year the Chief of the Bureau of Construc- 

. tion and Repair submitted originally an estimate of $37,500,000 

as needed for this current year in his bureau to care for the 
work. Later that was tentatively reduced to $35,000,000. Later 
on in the hearings Admiral Taylor stated that $33,000,000. would 
be the irreducible minimum; that he could not under any cir- 
cumstances get along with less than $33,000,000. 

The committee cut it to $31,000,000. Now, then, he is asking 
for $2,500,000 deficiency. That is a half million only above what 
che stated, when we were making the bill a year ago, was an irre- 
‘ducible minimum, and less by several millions than he had esti- 
mated for the work that it would be necessary for him to do to 
keep current with repairs, 

The same thing occurred with reference to Steam Engineering. 
They submitted estimates. They stated what they would re- 
quire. They were reduced to $26,000,000 instead of being given 
the $31,000,000 or $32,000,000 that they were asking. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year apportionments of the 
several appropriations were made by the Assistant Secretary, 
as Acting Secretary, for the first six months of the fiscal year— 
for example, in Yards and Docks 55 per cent was apportioned, 
leaving 45 per cent for the last half of the year. As the appro- 
priation made was much less than the estimates submitted as 
needed for the year, the allotments to the several yards and 
stations had to be greatly reduced. For illustration, at the 
‘operating base—Hampton Roads—during the fiscal year 1919 
‘the monthly allotment was $101,000. This was reduced for the 
current fiscal year to $30,000. As a matter of fact, it has re- 
quired $88,000 a month to meet the expenses of this great and 
varied activity of the Navy. Similar conditions existed in the. 
other bureaus. Demobilization was going on. The times were 
abnormal. We were endeavoring to go from a state of war back 
to a state of peace, and to do so as rapidly as possible. De- 
mands were being made from all quarters to demobilize and to 
do so rapidly. This required great activity at the navy yards 
‘and stations, and consequently required expenditure of money. 
‘The Acting Secretary of the Navy called attention to these 
conditions and demands at the time and that more money would 
be needed. Responding to those demands, this House at the last 
‘session provided a deficiency of $9,300,000, being the same 
amount now asked and for the same purposes and uses as now 
‘requested. This failed in the Senate. 

I may add that the last naval bill contained a new provision 
under maintenance yards and docks, providing that naval sta- 
tions might be supplied any deficiencies in their separate ap- 
propriations out of this appropriation for maintenance yards 
and docks. 

This placed an added burden on this appropriation. 


With reference to the Bureaus, of Construction and Repair 
and of Steam Engineering, it is true they together have on 
hand $21,000,000 remaining out of a total appropriation of 
$57,000,000. So it will be seen that for the last half of the 
year they have remaining 87 per cent of the appropriation for 
the year, having used 63 per cent. If this deficiency is granted, 
these two bureaus can enlarge their activities and do the much 
needed work on the many ships of the Navy. If the deficiency 
is not granted, the work will be postponed and be done later at 
a greater cost. It is axiomatic that the more promptly repairs 
are made the cheaper they can be done, and such a practice is 
in keeping with sound business principles. It is no saving of 
money to delay the work. The money will have to be appro- 
priated next year, and in the meantime the damage is increas- 
ing. It is said we are short on personnel at the present time 
and that steps are being taken to restore the personnel. This 
is true. It seems to me that is an argument to do the work 
now on the ships, while we are waiting for men, so that later 
when we get the men we will have the ships ready. 

It will require months to do these extensive repairs, and 
while we are securing the men to restore the personnel the 
ships can be repaired and be ready for the men when the per- 
sonnel is restored. 

The other argument produces a condition that we will get 
the men and afterward repair the ships, so that while the ships 
are awaiting completion of repairs during several months the 
men will be awaiting the ships. I do not think such procedure 
is wise or businesslike. 

These appropriations should be made now, so that the repair 
of the ships and the restoration of the personnel should go 
along together and be ready for each other as nearly the same 
time as possible. I do not believe in having an idle period for 
the ships while men are being secured to man them, and after 
the men are secured have another idle period of both men and 
ships while the ships are undergoing repairs. That is not my 
idea of good business or good legislation or good administration. 

I am in receipt of a copy of preamble and resolution adopted 
by the American Legion of Honor at Philadelphia, which T 
think expresses a sound policy and principle, and I call it to 
the attention of the House. It is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 4, 1920. 
The county committee, Philadelphia County, of the American Legion, 
at a regular meeting held this date, passed the following resolutions: 
“Whereas it has been brought to our attention that the items in the 
general deficiency bill now being considered by Congress covering 
8 necessary for the essential repairs to our battle- 
ships, cruisers, torpedo boats, mine sweepers, transports, and other 
naval vessels is in danger of defeat; and 

“Whereas the items for the Navy in the general deficiency bill have 
the unqualified approval of such naval experts as Admiral Coontz, * 
Chief of Naval Operations; Admiral Taylor, Chief of the Bureau 
-Of Construction and Repair; and Admiral Griffin, Chief of the 
‘Bureau of Steam Engineering; and Admiral Hughes, commandant 
of the Philadelphia navy yard, who are unquestionably in a 

tion to judge whether or not these items are necessary to keep 
he vessels of the Navy in condition for service; and 

“ Whereas it is vitally necessary for the good of the country in general 
and the Navy to keep the vessels of the Navy which have been 
on long and constant service in war zone ready for action and 
any emergency; otherwise the millions of dollars spent to build 
these vessels would have been spent in vain: and 

“ Whereas it would be false economy to delay these necessary repairs 
which are now already urgent, and we call upon our Representa- 
tive in Congress to differentiate between the absolutely necessary 
and essential expenditures for the maintenance and upkeep of 
our naval vessels and others that can be eliminated; and 

“Whereas we are not unmindful of the necessity for a reduction in 
the Government expenditures, but remembering the m: ificent 
record made by the Navy in the World War and its efficiency in 
transporting our troo: and bringing them home and the neces- 
sity of keeping our tUleships ready to meet any unforeseen 
emergency, we again earnestly request our Representatives in 
Congress to give their strong yrs me to the items in the defi- 
ciency bill and not to vote to cripple our Navy. It is recom- 
mended that similar action be taken by all other similar com- 
— of the American Legion throughout the country: It is 

rther 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to all 
Representatives in Congress, furnished to the press of the country, 
and also sent to our representative in Washington in order that the 
position of the American Legion in reference to the upkeep and 
maintenance of our Navy may be known.” 

GEORGE WENTWORTH Cann. 
Chairman. 

I am also in receipt of a letter from the honorable Secretary 

of the Navy calling attention to the urgent need for these defi- 


ciency appropriations and expressing his strong desire for the 
early appropriation of these several sums, which letter I call to 
the attention of the House. It reads as follows: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 3, 1920, 
Hon. L. P. Papeerr, M. C. 


Committee on Naval Affairs, House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mu. Papanrr: Your continuous devotion to the Navy's in- 
terests induces me to request that you will give your most earnest at- 
tention to the need of an immediate deficiency appropriation as indi- 
cated wi accom- 


in my recent letter to the Speaker of the House, 
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nying correspondence covering technical facts, which appeared in the 
e of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 31. 

There has been no effort to exaggerate the urgency of the present de- 
mand for funds, because an analysis of the situation will readily show 
that there is no reason to do so. The facts at issue speak for them- 
selves. The postwar repaira necessary on 6 of our 15 8 
can not be completed during the present fiscal year with the money from 
appropriations now available. ‘Thirteen of our predreadnoughts, the 
total number we expect to keep in effective condition for action, and 
seven of our eight armored cruisers are in a similar state of unreadi- 
ness. The destroyers and submarines, which are necessary complements 
of a modern fighting fleet, are also in need of the changes required to 
keep them to the present-day standard of military efficiency. 

It is not considered possible, with safety, to put off the repairs on 
these vessels until the appropriations for the next fiscal year become 
available. It would amount, in the present unstable condition of in- 
ternational affairs, to postponing the date of readiness for effective 
action of our first-line ships to an indefinite time in the future. An- 
other phase, too, is presented by the enforced discharge of about 13,900 
skilled workmen from our industrial ds, which is the estimated loss 
that we shall be compelled to suffer, if no more funds are made available 
during the current fiscal year. This loss will entail not only the per- 
sonal suffering of many of the workmen involved, but the difficult re- 
building of our indu foree, which is now orming satisfactorily 
with ample essential work in sight. May I therefore beg your most 
earnest cooperation in the procurement of the funds shown necessary in 
my estimate presented to the Speaker of the House? 

I am sending a similar letter to Hon. T. S. BUTLER, the chairman of 
the committee. \ 

‘ Sincerely, yours, JoserHus DANIELS. 


In view of these considerations and conditions I feel con- 


strained to urge upon the House the importance of these several 
items and the necessity for this legislation. 


| 
/ 


haust the Treasury on them and then they would be old, obso- 
lete ships. A thorough survey should be made of ull the ships 
of the Navy with a view to Scräpping some of them. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] spoke of fire 


control being put on the ships of the dreadnought class. It 


was testified that with $21,000,000 now available for repairs- 
of ships all the dreadnoughis, all the predreadnoughts, 20S 
destroyers, and 70 or 80 submarines can be put in perfect 
condition, including the installation of the new system of fire 
control on the dreadnoughts. To do this it may be neces- 
sary to discontinue for the present work on some of the minor 
craft, but this will in no way affect the efficiency of the Navy. 

With the money the Navy Department has on hand for this 
purpose the essential fighting ships will not suffer for repairs 
between now and July 1, when the next regular appropriation 
will be available. There is no doubt about it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has seven 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GOOD. We will have only one more speech on this side. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I think the gentleman who 
8 se proponent of the amendment should have control of the 
closing. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The man in charge of the bill has the 


The Chair is informed by more expe- 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- | rienced Members than himself that it is the universal rule to 


man from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY ]. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, when the war 
broke out we had 85,000 men in the Navy and when it ended we 
had over 500,000 men. Between those two events every branch of 
the service had to be enormously expanded, including, of course, 
the navy yards. I presume the navy yards were expanded five or 
six times what they were before the war. I think we had some- 
thing like 13,000 or 14,000 men doing a certain grade of work in 
all the navy yards of the country put together, and while many 
haye been discharged we still have 58,000 men in these yards 
engaged on the same kind of work. Now, one of the hardest 
things in the world, of course, is to reduce the size of an estab- 
lishment of this kind operated by the Government. But we are 
absolutely face to face with that proposition. It is utterly and 
totally impossible for this Government to try to keep up these 
tremendous naval establishments in times of peace. We have no 
use for them, and to attempt it would swamp the Treasury. 
Now, I do not think there is a man here who believes that I 
would vote against an appropriation which was necessary for 
the successful operation of the essential ships of the fleet. I 
stood here the other day asking the House for an increase of 
pay for the men because the ships were tied up in the navy yards 
for lack of skilled men. The ships, generally speaking, are not in 
the navy yards to-day because of lack of repairs. They are there 
because we have not the men to run them. The dreadnoughts, 
all but three, are in commission and at sea. They can not be 
run oyer 10 or 12 miles an hour because of the lack of skilled 
mechanics on them and not because they are out of repair. Ad- 
miral Taylor and Admiral Griffith told us last night that the 13 
predreadnoughts would all be in commission to-day and at sea 
if we had the crews. These predreadnoughts that Brother VARE 
‘speaks about up in Philadelphia would be at sea if there were 
men to man them. Their regular overhaul can be made long 
before the men are available, out of funds now on hand or 
available July 1. 

Mr, VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am sorry that I have not the 
time. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is right, though. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman must excuse me, 
for I have not time. ° 

Mr. VARE. They have them in reserve, however. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The ships that the gentleman 
speaks of are able to go to sea now if we had the men to put 
on them. They are not tied up for lack of repairs. Of course, 
there are destroyers there that need repairs, 40 or 50 of them, 
possibly; but we have built 300 new destroyers since the war 
began, and some of the old destroyers never should be repaired 
at all. There is no trouble about having all the destroyers 
necessary for the fleet ready for sea. The fact is we have so 
many destroyers we hardly know what to do with all of them. 
Three or four months ago the Navy Department was asking 
$18,000,000 for this purpose. They are now asking but $9,000,000. 
The fact is you could spend almost any sum you might name. 
You could spend $20,000,000 or even $50,000,000 in putting into 
perfect condition scores of the old ships of the Navy. We have 
some that were built as far back as 30 years ago, and if you 
undertook to eq them with all the modern improvements, 
modern fire control and all that kind of thing, you could ex- 


allow the gentleman in charge of the bill to close the debate. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman accepts 
the advice of “a more experienced Member,” I will agree that 
it is the advice of a very able Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for seven minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, as has been 
stated to the House a number of times, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in September last reported a bill to the House 
carrying this appropriation. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], the chairman of that committee, then addressed the 
House. I always have great confidence in his judgment, and 
therefore I read from the Recorp of September 19, 1919, what 
he then said: 

The committee did not want to take the responsibility of having a 
great many battleships tied up because of a lack of funds for repairs, 
The committee would not act upon this question without going to the 
committee that is composed of experts on the subject, and so called in 
the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs. This provision would 
not have been put in the bill at all if it had not been with the consent 
and even the advice of t committee, because we recognized what we 
reported out was in the nature of a a weer ge ap 
than a deficiency appropriation, but when the members of that com- 
mittee said ee did not want to take the responsibility of denying this 
fund for fear the Navy might be needed for some reason or other and 
if needed many of the vessels tied up because we had not appropriated 
the money, it seemed to us we could not take that responsibility. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] and other members of the 
conmmittee—the gentleman from Tennessee—were freely consulted, and 
I am frank to say we not only followed their advice, but all the infor- 
mation which the committee received will be gladly turned over to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the chairman of the Coin- 
mittee on Appropriations believed that appropriation to be abso- 
lutely essential in order to prevent tying up the Navy to the 
docks of America, and the chairman of the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs advised the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
that the money should be appropriated. Every member of the 
Committee on Appropriations voted for it. Every Member of 
this House voted for it. It passed the House and went to the 
Senate. ; 

Now, what change has come over us? What testimony has 
been adduced to change the opinion of the membership of this 
House? ‘The only testimony offered comes from the experts of 
the Navy Department, who come before the committees of the 
House and say, not what has been said here to-day, that they do 
not need it, but say that they do need it, and that without it 
the Navy Department will be seriously handicapped. Never 
have I heard so many different statements made about what has 
been said by witnesses appearing before committees. I submit 
that if gentlemen had brought in the hearings it would have 
been much better. But that was not done, and I wish to turn to 
the record, to what was said by Admiral Taylor, on page 360. 
Admiral Taylor has been quoted as saying he did not need this 
money. I read from the record, on page 360: 

Mr. Braxxs. Suppose it was not granted, what would be the result? 

Admiral TayLon, We would simply keep within the limits of the 
appropriation and largely stop the work. 

Applause. 

Gentlemen applaud the words stop the work.“ What does 
that mean? ‘They say that stopping the work will do no injury. 
They can talk about it as they please. To-day I asked Admiral 
Taylor if he was correctly quoted that his present appropriation 
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would permit him to repair all necessary ships. He said that of 
the 13 battleships, constituting what might be ealled the second 
line, he might be able to de a little work on 6 of them, but on the 
rest of them he would be unable to do anything at all. 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] talks about $846,000 
as being all the money needed. That statement is absolutely 

The Committee on Naval Affairs put into the naval 
bill a most remarkable provision, reading as follows: 

The appropriation for the maintenance of the Bureaus of Yards and 
Doeks and R and Preservation shall be available for the mainte- 
nan¢e of naval training stations where the zegola appropriation fer the 
maintenance thereof is not found to be sufficient. 

That was a blank draft on the funds intended for yards and 
docks. As long as that is not repealed they can draw on the fund 
for yards and doeks for the maintenance of the training stations. 
When they draw on it, they so reduce this fund that the work of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks is crippled. 

Admiral Parks says that if this appropriation is not granted, 
he does not know how he will run the yards of this country. 
Now, it is said you can not get men for these ships, even if they 
are repaired. You passed a bill inereasing the pay in order 
to get men on the ships, and you will get them, but when 
you get them to the docks of America will you have them there 
without any ships to go on? 

Some gentlemen call attention to the number of men em- 
ployed in the yards as compared with 1916, but they fail to 
say the great increase is due not to repair work but to new 
construction ordered by Congress. We have but three or four 
thousand more men engaged in repair work and have three 
times as many ships. 

Oh, some gentlemen seem to think we can abolish the Navy; 
that we will neyer need it. Well, I pray that war shall never 
again come to us, but God forbid that it should come and find 
our ships unable to go to sea. Should war come, you can by 
wire call in your naval reserve, but you can not by wire put 
in condition the ships to take these boys to sea. It is too late 
to repair ships in war time. Your Navy in war is only as 
good as it is in peace, and in peace it stands with battleships 
tied to the docks without any appropriation that will enable 
them to be repaired. I asked Admiral Taylor how he could 
get along if this was not granted, and the record will show it. 
He said that as the result of the conditions confronting him, 
instead of spending $3,000,000 a month on repairs of vessels, as 
he has been doing, he would reduce to $2,000,000 a month. They 
say he has got $10,000,000, and he has, but he has been spend- 
ing every month a little more than $3,000,000. 

For the balance of the year, for the five months, he will spend 
only $2,000,000, $1,000,000 a month less for the maintenance of 
the ships of the Navy. 

Gentlemen talk about economy. I have always aided them to 
the best of my ability in carrying out a program of economy, 
but I do not want to economize on the national defense, making 
the Navy unable to defend this country if the need should arise. 
When members of the Naval Reserve are summoned to the de- 
fense of America I do not want to have to tell them, You have 
got to go back home, because we have got no ships to take you 
to sea, beeause of the false economy of the American Congress.” 
I am unwilling to take that responsibility. I stand with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] where he stood last 
September. I stand with the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvett} where he stood last September, and with the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] and with all the other Members of 
this House. I do not know what has comé oyer them. They 
then convinced me that they were right. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop], in that very excellent speech, said that the 
reason they favored the appropriation was that the subcom- 
mittee had carefully investigated it and had decided that there 
was no justification for the charge that this appropriation was 
to employ men in the yards. Who were they? The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Stur, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYENS], the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. They investigated and 
found that this appropriation was necessary for the maintenance 
of the Navy. It is true to-day, as it was then, that it is neces- 
sary, and I favor it because I believe it is necessary for the 
national security and defense. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I be not interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the situation is considerably dif- 
ferent in many respects than when the first deficiency bill was 
before the House. Everyone who is familiar with the subject 
knows that the authorized strength of the Navy is 191,000 men 
and that about 102,000 men have enlisted. It was stated before 
the Committee on Appropriations that because of the low wages 
paid to the enlisted personnel they were not getting enlistments, 
and therefore the men who were ordinarily put to work at the 
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minor repairs on the vessels when at sea were not doing that 
work because enlistments could not be secured. Then they asked 
to take from a former appropriation, “ Pay of Navy,” $18,000,000 
and use it for the employment of men on the vessels in the yards. 
This House has already increased the pay of men in the Navy, 
and by that increase they propose to get additional men. They 
have already obligated most of the $18,000,000, all of which it 
was proposed before to pay for these expenditures, and they are 
now going to pay it to the enlisted men and to increase the pay 
of the enlisted man, and those men will make the minor repairs 
that the committee then had in mind that it was said would be 
made by them if we gave the authority. [Applause.] 

When Admiral Benson was before the Committee on Appro- 
priations he said that the condition of the Navy to-day is in 
just as good repair as it was when we went to war. Gentlemen, 
do you get that—that in the opinion of Admiral Benson the con- 
dition of the American Navy to-day is in as good repair as when 


we went to war? Some officers think it is in much better con- 
dition, and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes}: 
recounted the wonderful achievements of the American Navy: 


when we went to war. It must have been in good condition then. 
Oh, this amendment is not to repair the Navy. This amendment 
is to give employment to 14,000 men, some of them boys taken 
out of high schools, boys in knee breeches when they went to 
work in navy yards, and some of them are now doing work in 
navy yards, and gentlemen do not want them taken out of the 
navy yards where they will have to hustle for themselves. 

What are the facts? In 1915 there was appropriated $21,- 
499,000 for Yards and Docks, Supplies and Accounts, Construe- 
tion and Repair, and Steam Engineering. 

For this year Secretary Daniels has for the same purpose 
$84,000,000. You on that side, when this appropriation was 
pending before the House, tried to eut them down, you tried to 
minimize them, but now you are in a conspiracy with men on 
this side that would keep these men employed at the expense 
of the Treasury of the United States. [Applause.] 

Where are they employed? In 1915 there were employed at 
the Boston Navy Yard 1,504 men. July, 1919, nine months after 
the signing of the armistice, there were over 9,000 men employed 
in the navy yard at Boston, 250 more than when we were at war. 

Take the Norfolk (Va.) Navy Yard. In 1915 there were 
2,697 men employed, and on July 1, 1919, there were 10,094, as 
compared with 8,029 when the armistice was signed. Oh, gentle- 
men, this is for men and not for ships; this is for extravaganee 
and not economy; this is for votes and not for protecting the 
American Navy or the American taxpayers—and do not you 
forget it. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen will recall that in 1912 the Secretary of the Nuvy 
brought to the Washington gun factory thirty G-inch guns to be 
remodeled. He remodeled those guns at a cost of $1,000 per 
gun, so that each was modernized to correspond with the 1912 
model. In 1913 the Secretary of the Navy sold those guns for 
$68 apiece—sold them for junk. ; 

We have taken over during the war hundreds of ships, 
hundreds of yachts, and now the Secretary of the Navy wants 
this unlimited sum of a hundred million dollars in 1920, as 
compared with about $15,000,000 in 1914, to repair the vessels. 
The end will be that they will do what they are doing now— 
repair the vessels which we propose to sell as junk to some 
favored junk dealer. The history of the guns will be repeated. 

I am opposed to it, and if you gentlemen on that side want 
to unite with Boston and Philadelphia and other navy yards 
you can do it, and the end will be that when we go before the 
Senate the Senate will add to our bill, as-they did before, 
fifteen millions for Air Seryice, and then try to hold up the 
committee of conference to agree to that item, which in the end 
will make an increase ef $25,000,000 in the appropriation. I 
submit that if we are in favor of economy, let us be fair and 
square, not only to the navy yards but to the taxpayers of the 
United States, who must pay the bills. [Applause.]} 

By unanimous consent, Mr. PADGETT, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. O’Con- 
nor of Louisiana, and Mr. Ottver were given leave to extend 
their remarks in the RECORD. 

The Clerk read as foHows: 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 


Pay of the Navy: The appropriation “Pay of the Navy, 1918.“ fs 

made available to pay claims of officers of the United States Navy ac- 
prior to J , 1918, which have been or may 

suant to the act of April 16. 1918, allowing the payment ef commuta- 
tion for quarters, heat, and light to officers of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps on duty in the field er without the territorial jurisdi 
the United States, whe maintain a place of abode for a wife, child, er 
dependent parent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrovKHAm}. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. May we have the original amendment 
reported? 
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The Clerk rend as follows: 

On page 18, after line 20, insert the following: 

70 Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks: For eneral maintenance 
of yards and docks, including the same objects e 
in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, $2,500,000. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment., 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the figures “$2,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $800,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
TINKHAM) there were 131 ayes and 67 noes. 

Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The question of ordering tellers was taken, and 18 Members 
rising, tellers were refused. 

So the amendment to the amendment was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the adoption 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

0 20. after line 2, insert the following: 

a r aS Dataa of ng and 7 For fuel; the 
removal and transportation of ashes and garbage from ships of War, 
etc., including the same objects specified under this head in the nav 
appropriation act for the year 1920, $1,050,000, The limitation 
on expenditures from the appropriation * Maintenance, Bureau of Su 
—.— and Accounts, ficsal 8 1920,’ for pay of classified employees 
nereased by the sum of $800,000.” 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the bill, it is not germane 
to the subject immediately preceding; that it is new legislation ; 
that it is not a deficiency, and is not authorized by law. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon 
the question of germaneness. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair has heard gentlemen 
for nbout three hours on this question, and I submit there ought 
not to be any further time taken. Members present are desirous 
of passing this bill to-night, so that we may get rid of this par- 
ticular part of our work. I hope no time will be taken by 
argument. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard upon the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear briefly the gentleman 
from Massachusetts on the point of order. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, on page 2313 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. BANKHEAD offered an amendment to 
this deficiency appropriation bill, under “ War Department,” as 
follows: 

Page 15, after line 4, add the following: “For additional clerical 
assistance in the office of The Adjutant General, $674,000.” 

In this deficiency bill noy before us there are items for the 
War Department but no items under a subheading for the 
bureau of The Adjutant General of the Army, nor was any 
amount recommended by the War Department as a deficiency 
for that bureau, nor was any such item as Mr. BANKHEAD 
offered as an amendment considered by the Committee on 
_Appropriations, 

On page 2314 the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House, now presiding, ruled that such an amendment was not 
germane and quoted the ruling of Mr. Carlisle, found in Fifth 
Hinds’ Precedents, 5825. This opinion of Mr. Carlisle’s was 
rendered in relation to a deficiency bill, where an amendment 
was offered for the purpose of repeali a law making the 
Public Printer an officer appointed by the President; making 
the Public Printer an elective officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and so forth. This amendment was not offered as an 
amendment in relation to an item of an appropriation for a 
deficiency but as legislation. Mr. Carlisle, in his opinion, says: 

The bill relates to no other subjects than appropriations of money 
for the purpose stated, To supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
services of the Government.” One of the deficiencies which the bill 
provides for is the Government Printing Office, but the bill y 
enumerates the items for which appropriation is to be made and the 
salary of the Public Printer is not among them. The proposed amend- 
ment has no relation to the appropriation of money for any purpose, It 
neither increases nor diminishes the amount proposed to appropri- 
ated by the bill, nor does it in any manner affect the expenditure of the 
money 5 5 to be 1 by the bill. The salary of the 
Publie Printer for the current fiseal year has already been provided for in 
full, and it does not appear that there is any deficiency on that account, 

The amendment related solely to the method of choosing a Public 
Printer, to the nature of the duties to be performed by him, and to the 
amount of his salary. As already stated, the original bill embraces 
none of these matters, and consequently none of these subjects are now 
under consideration. It seems quite clear, therefore, that the proposed 
amendment if admitted would introduce for consideration one or more 


new subjects and is for that reason prohibited by the express language 
of the rule. 


Now, in the amendment I am proposing no new legislation is 
sought but an appropriation of money for designated purposes 
under the head of Navy Department, which title is in the bill, 
and for which department deficiencies are provided, and there is 
also the subheading “ Bureau of Supplies and Accounts” in the 
bill, under which subheading I am seeking to amend. The 
bill before us is a deficiency bill, and my amendment is a de- 
ficiency recommended by the Navy Department and considered 
by the Committee on Appropriations. My amendment does in- 
crease the amount proposed to be appropriated by the bill. 

Therefore there is a complete distinction in principle as well 
as in detail between the amendment which I have offered and 
that ruled upon by Mr. Carlisle and that also ruled upon by 
the chairman of this committee in relation to the amendment 
proposed by Mr. BANKHEAD. 

In the opinion rendered by the present chairman of the com- 
mittee, he placed great reliance upon the ruling made by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and quotes Mr. Fitzgerald as follows: 

The object of the rule requiring amendments to be germane, and such 
a rule has been adopted practically every legislative body in the 
United States, is in the Interest of orderly legislation. Its purpose is 
to prevent hasty and ill-considered legislation, to prevent propositions 
being presented for the consideration of the body which might not 
reasonably be anticipated and for which the body might not be prop- 
erly prepared. 

This ruling by Mr. Fitzgerald in no way bears upon the 
amendment which I have offered, as the amendment is for a 
deficiency recommended. by the Navy Department in a public 
communication on file in this House made to the Speaker 
through the Department of the Treasury five months ago and 
heard by the Subcommittee on Deficiencies of the Appropriations 
Committee, the hearing being printed and on file as a public 
document and recommended by the Appropriations Committee 
and passed by the House of Representatives September 19 last. 
Upon the failure of the appropriation in the Senate, again the 
Secretary of the Treasury transmitted from the Navy Depart- 
ment a request for the deficit which is on file as a public docu- 
ment. 

It was again discussed by the subcommittee on deficiencies of 
the Appropriations Committee, and the evidence has been printed 
and is in a public document, and before the Committee on Appro- 
priations could yote on the recommendations of the Subcom- 
mittee on Deficiencies the Secretary of the Navy, through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, sent to the Speaker of the House an 
urgent demand for these deficiencies recommended by special 
reports from admirals in charge of four bureaus in the Navy 
Department, which communication is printed as a publie docu- 
ment, discussed in the Committee on Appropriations, and de- 
feated by only one vote, which record is also a part of the 
records of the House of Representatives. The item, therefore, 
can not fall within the reason for any rule which is to prevent 
hasty and ill-considered legislation or to prevent propositions 
being presented for consideration which might not reasonably be 
anticipated and for which the body might not be properly pre- 
pared. 

In the favorable ruling by the present chairman upon the 
amendment offered by me on “ Maintenance, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks,” on Saturday last and whether said amendment was 
germane, the Chair said that he could not follow reasoning 
which “ would force consideration of a new subject without its 
having been referred to a committee, without its having been 
considered by a committee, and without the House having any 
notice whatever in advance of the consideration of such item.” 
The amendment which I have offered does not fall within that 
language of the Chair, as the item has been considered twice 
by the Committee on Appropriations and is in five public docu- 
ments before the House. 

In that opinion the present Chairman said: 

One reason given by the Chair in the ruling which has been referred 
to several times to-day was that the House should not be taken by sur- 
prise, and that in all reasonable ways the House should be put on notice 
as to what business is to be transacted. 

With the facts that I have enumerated in relation to this item 
there can be no possible surprise on the part of the House. 

An adverse decision by the Chairman holding that my amend- 
ment is not germane would mean that in any general deficiency 
bill where deficiencies have been certified as existing by a 
department in a public document and discussed at length by the 
subeommittee on deficiencies of the Appropriations Committee, 
and these discussions printed as a public document and then 
discussed by the Committee on Appropriations and a vote taken, 
which is a matter of public record, there could not be added to 
the bill one of these certified deficiencies even if the depart- 
ment was mentioned in the bill and was allowed its other defic- 
iency items and there were deficiency items allowed under the 
subtitle to which an amendment might be sought. 

No such construction can be drawn from the decision of Mr. 
Carlisle, nor does the reasoning of Mr. Fitzgerald at all apply, as 
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there is no interference with the orderly procedure of legislation 
and due notice, and there is no surprise. Nor can any such con- 
struction be inferred from the former ruling of the present 
Chairman, but quite the contrary. If the Chair holds that the 
amendment now pending is not germane, he not only creates an 
utterly new principle of procedure in relation to deficiency 
bills but subtracts most vitally and materially from the rights 
of the House and the Committee of the Whole House. Such a 
decision would give to the Committee on Appropriations arbi- 
trary and exclusive powers which it never has had and never 
should possess under the present method of appropriations in 
relation to deficiencies and for which there is no sound reason 
or legislative policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. Judging from 
the last vote taken, it would not be of the slightest consequence, 
so far as the disposition of this amendment is concerned, how 
the Chair may rule. Therefore the Chair can not be under any 
influence of preference for or against the proposed amendment, 
It may be, however, a matter of some moment to the future pro- 
cedure of the House. Therefore the Chair will state very 
briefly the reason for the ruling to be made. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] correctly 
estimates the situation by devoting his time entirely to the con- 
sideration of the question of germaneness, because the Chair 
considers that to be the only question of consequence raised by 
the multitude of grounds offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] as a basis for his point of order. 

The naval appropriation bill, under the general heading of 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, carries five distinct groups of 
subjects, which are appropriated for in that act. The first of 
these is for “Pay of the Navy.” In a section carried in the 
bill—the section last read and which is now pending—a de- 
ficiency appropriation is made for that purpose. The next sepa- 
rate group of subjects for which appropriations are made by 
the Naval Committee is “ Provisions for the Navy.” The third 
is “ Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts.” For the 
latter two groups there is no appropriation made in this bill. 

It seems to the Chair that the action of the Naval Committee 
in thus grouping these corelated subjects should have a per- 
suasive influence with the Chair. The further fact that upon 
the face of these appropriations it appears that the Navy Depart- 
ment itself keeps entirely separate accounts under each of these 
various groups of corelated subjects is also persuasive. This 
grouping would, of course, not be entirely conclusive, though it 
should properly have weight. 

The language of the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, when placed alongside of the language of the para- 
graph under consideration, which is “Pay of the Navy,” ap- 
pears to the Chair to be entirely dissimilar. There is surely no 
such relation between the two as would justify the Chair in hold- 
ing that they both relate to the same subject. 

The Chair believes that the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts would introduce, under color of an 
amendment, a subject different from that under consideration, 
and is therefore in contravention of the rule. Upon this ground 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, after line 2, insert the following: 

“ Bureau of Construction and Repair: For preservation and comple- 
tion of vessels on stocks and in ordinary, etc., including the same objects 
specified under this head in the naval appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1920, $3,250,000," 

Mr. BLANTON, 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have a fourth amendment 
to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 20, after line 2, insert the following: 

“ BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 

“ Engineering: For repairs, preservation, and renewal of machinery 
etc., including the same objects specified under this head in the nava 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, $2,500,000." 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
as heretofore indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, we passed over an item, on page 40, 
with the agreement to return to the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. Lines 23 and 24, on page 40. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer 
an amendment in that connection, which I submit to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 40, line 24, after the figures “ $25,665.15," add the following: 


“To pay a judgment recove in the district court of the United 
States for the western district of Virginia by Thomas Cruise, in the 
case of Thomas Cruise v. Shugard and Wood, internal-revenue officers, 
the sum of $537.50, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent from Septem- 
bane 1918, the date of the rendition of said judgment, and $129.60 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the claim has not been audited, as required by law, and does not 
some within the provision; it has not been certified to by the 
auditor, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I would like to be heard on that 
for a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this is the sec- 
tion of the bill which provides for the payment of judgments re- 
covered by plaintiffs against the internal-revenue officers of the 
United States, as the Chair will note by reference to the sec- 
tion. As a rule the Treasury Department sends to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a document showing the judgments 
which have been recovered, and approved by the department, 
I wish to say in this connection that this particular judgment 
has been filed with the Treasury Department for a long time, 
and should have been included in its last document. The plain- 
tiff has done everything that it was possible for him to do. I 
have in my hand letters from the Treasury Department stating 
in effect that this claim would be included in the next deficiency 
bill. A paragraph in a letter to me of date December 13, is as 
follows: “ There is no appropriation now available out of which 
the judgment can be paid. The matter will be presented to the 
Congress in due course.” Naturally I concluded that the item 
would be reported to the committee and included in this bill, 
and did not know until this bill was taken up for consideration 
that such was not the case. Mr. Chairman, this is probably the 
last amendment that I shall offer to any bill in the House of 
Representatives, and I am desirous of establishing its merit to 
the entire satisfaction of every Member present. 

This judgment was recovered over 18 months ago in a district 
court of the United States by the plaintiff Cruise. The Govern- 
ment took an appeal, which was lost,.the appellate court con- 
firming the district court. In conformity with law the court 
certified the Judgment as a proper liability against the Govern- 
ment. It has been approved by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, as will appear from his letter now on the table of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. So far as the 
auditor is concerned, there is nothing for him to do in this con- 
nection save to discharge a purely formal function of ratifying 
the action of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue makes these definite state- 
ments in his letter to Mr. Goop: That this judgment was re- 
covered in the District Court for the Western District of Vir- 
ginia; that it was for the amount of $537.50; and further that 
the court awarded the plaintiff his costs in the sum of $129.60, 
with interest at the rate of 6 per cent from September 18, 1918, 
that being the date of the rendition of the judgment. 

These statements being under the hand of Commissioner 
Roper what is lacking to establish that this is a just and proper 
claim? The committee could have allowed this claim without 
calling upon the department if it had been satisfied that it was 
a proper judgment for which the United States was liable. But 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue emphatically states that 
this particular claim ought to be paid. He has passed it—O. Kd 
it, so to say. It is hard lines > 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to state to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that if he states it is a valid claim that would be quite 
enough for me. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is very kind. 
I will state personally that it is an absolutely valid claim, 
but I do not rest its validity upon my personal statement. I 
ask the committee to listen to the letter which the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue sent to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The heading on page 40 is, “Audited 
Claims,” and then there is a subhead, “Claims allowed by the 
Auditor for the Treasury Department.” Now, the gentleman 
offers an amendment to pay a certain judgment which, I judge 
from his statement, has not been allowed by the Auditor for the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As to that, I can make this 
statement: I called up the auditor’s office yesterday, or the 
day before, and asked about this judgment. The reply was 
that it was not there, but had been sent to the Commissioner 
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of Internal Revenue about January 24, 1920, to be approved. I 
then called up the office of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and later he wrote the letter to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to which I have several times re- 
ferred. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. So far as I am personally concerned, 
I have no objection to the payment of the claim inserted as 
an item in the proper place in the bill. It does not seem to 
me desirable to insert as an audited claim a claim that has 
not been audited and allowed. There is a provision in the 
bill for the judgments of the United States courts. Of course, 
that provision of the bill relates only to judgments certified by 
the Attorney General and judgments of the Court of Claims. 
The gentleman could offer, so far as I am concerned, an amend- 
ment to pay a judgment, but not under this head if it has not 
been audited. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As I stated a moment ago, when 
I called up the department, I was advised that under some new 
rule, as I understood the situation, the claim had been referred 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for approval. I did 
not understand that it would then be necessary for it to be sent 
back to the auditor's office for further action. I did not under- 
stand that anything further was required to establish the 
validity of the claim. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has ascertained the claim to be valid, and I will read his letter 
for the information of the committee: 


2 TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL Revenve, 
Washington, February 4, 1920. 
Hon. James W. Goon, 
Chairman Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. Goop: I find that in the report made to the Appropria- 
tions Committee by this department of ents outstandi 
revenue officers, which must be met b; al app. opriations Con- 
gress, that the judgment in the amount of $537.50 with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent from September 18, 1918, and costs totaling $129.60, 
= pevos of Thomas Cruise v. H. V. Shugart and J. N. Wood, was not 
eluded, 
This claim is evidenced by the judgment rendered in the district court 
of the United States for the western district of Virginia for the above 


amount, interest, and costs. 
This amount should be included in the u t deficiency Dill now 
the judgment may be 


pending, in order that prompt satisfaction o 
DANIEL C. ROPER, 


rendered. 
Very truly, yours, 
Commissioner, 

The fact that this claim had not been heretofore sent to the 
Committee on Appropriations was not the fault of the claim- 
ant, and he should not suffer on that aceount. 

Mr. BENSON. Could not the gentleman remedy the matter 
by asking unanimous consent to put this on page 39, under 
“Judgments, United States courts”? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am going to do that. I now 
make that request. = 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Very well. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to say to the gentleman that I would 
ordinarily be very glad to do it, as the gentleman is going to leave 
the Honse, but the gentleman is asking us here to do something 
that will rise to plagne us a great many times, in asking that 
judgments in this kind-of claims, that have not been audited, 
shall go on a bill so that they shall have a preference. ‘The law 
provides that the Auditor of the Treasury Department must audit 
these claims and certify them to Congress. That has not been 
done, and I can not permit this action proposed now to be taken. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman will agree to 
return to the proper heading, and I have asked that that be 
done, then nothing will ever rise up to plague the gentleman 
or the committee should this amendment be adopted. This is 
all red tape. There is no merit in the contention that the action 
suggested would be a vexatious precedent. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, who has to pass on the validity of this 
claim, certifies not only that this is a proper claim but that it 
should be in this bill. Is any higher or better evidence re- 
quired that this is a just and proper claim, one that should be 
provided for in this bill as the co recommends? If 
the gentleman had indicated to me that he intended to inter- 
pose this sort of an objection to the amendment, I would have 
secured a certificate from the auditor. I did not 
from what passed between the gentleman and me that he would 
oppose this amendment if the claim was a just and valid one 
proper to be paid by the Government. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The paragraph in the bill refers to 
claims certified in a certain House document. This claim is 
not in that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that. The depart- 
ment admits that this claim ought to have been included in that 
document. It is in no wise the fault of the plaintiff that this 
was not done, 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is not in the document. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is not in the document. But 
the commissioner certifies that while this judgment was not in- 
cluded, it should now be included in this bill in order that 
prompt satisfaction of the debt may be rendered. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If a claim is not in the document, 
oe chances are, nine times out of ten, that it ought not to be 
paid. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Because it is not in the document. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is not ineluded in the docu- 
ment filed with the committee, but in due course it ought to 
have been included. How can the gentleman claim that there are 
nine chances to one that this claim ought not to be paid when 
it was duly recovered in a court of the United States, affirmed 
on appeal in another court of the United States, duly certified to 
the Treasury, and duly approved by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, who certifies that it should be included in the 
pending bill? I have been chasing this claim down for two days, 
and when after many phone conversations I obtained a state- 
ment from the officer to whom it was referred that it was a 
valid claim and ought to be included in the present bill, I took 
it for granted that, fortified by this statement, both the chair- 
man of the committee and the Members of the House would be 
1 that this was a just claim, and should be included in this 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to return to the head 
of “Judgments,” on page 39. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
VSS Will the gentleman in- 
7 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. To return to the head of 
fal as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois, on 
page 39. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘To return to page 39, “Judgments of the 
United States Courts.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I just want to say—— 

Mr. GOOD. Is the Chairman going to put the question for 
unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The point of order of 
the gentleman from Iowa is sustained. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. a 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa moves that the_ 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aecordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Tasos, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12046) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, 
and for other purposes, had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommen- 
dation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Isa separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I ask for a separate vote, Mr. 
Speaker, on the appropriation of a million dollars for the guard- 
ing of liquor and other purposes. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘There is no such amendment. That was in the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman point out his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsytvania. On page 10, line 12. 

Mr. GOOD. It went out on à point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, after line 12, insert: Enforcement of the national prohibition 


„For the necessary expenses in preventing violations of the national 
prohibition act, $1,000,000.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the other amendments 
in gross. The question is on agreeing to the other amendments, 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment demanded by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

The amendment was agreed to. y 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I demand the engrossed copy of 
the bill. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas demands the 
engrossed copy of the bill. The engrossed copy is not present. 
The gentleman, of course, has the right to make the demand. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Iowa withhold his 
motion for a moment? 3 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 795. An act to provide for the disposition of public lands 
withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the reclama- 
tion laws and which are no longer needed in connection with 
said laws; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3383. An act to increase the efficiency of the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8028. An act to add to the Oregon, Siuslaw, and Crater 
National Forests in Oregon certain lands that were revested 
in the United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. against the United States, and for other 

purposes: 

H. R. 348. An act to add certain lands to the Ochoco National 
Forest, Oreg.; 

H. R. 1812. An act making an appropriation to compensate 
James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service of 
the Government of the United States; 

II. R. 1761. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Wilkinson, Ind.; and > 

H. R. 2950. An act to authorize a preference right of entry 

by certain Carey Act entrymen, and for other purposes. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. DUNBAR, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence, for one week, on account of illness. 
APPOINTMENT OF A CONFEREF. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
PHELAN] desires to be relieved from acting on the conference 
on the farm loan bill. Without objection, he is relieved, and the 
Chair appoints the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Eacre] in his 
Place. 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE ESTOPINAL. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
February 29 be set aside for memorial services on the late Gen. 
ESroriNAL, a Representative elect from Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that an order be made setting aside February 29 
for memorial services on the late Representative ESTOPINAL. 
The Clerk will report the order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That February 29, at 12 o'clock, be set apart for addresses on 
the life, character, and public services of the Hon. ALBERT ESTOPINAL, 
late a Representative elect from the State of Louisiana. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? If not, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting some statistics on 
the Agricultural bill, which will come up to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting statistics on 
the Agricultural bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


‘ 


Mr. OLNEY, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tenid my remarks in the Recorp on the deficiency bill. 

75 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
au 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT, 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5-o’clock and 33 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 5, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting annual reports of the treasurer of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, trustee of the endowment fund of the 
American National Red Cross, and the annual report of the 
acting chairman of the American National Red Cross, all for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, was taken from the 
ph saree table and referred to the Committee on Military 

rs. . 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. : 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RIDDICK, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11312) to appropriate $4,000,000 
for loans to farmers in drought-stricken sections of the United 
States for the purchase of seed for 1920 spring planting, re- 
ported the same with amendments, accompanied by a report 
(No. 598), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11913) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas J. Stroup, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 12297) for the relief of retired 
commissioned and warrant officers of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps who were called into active service during 
the war with Germany and promoted; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: A bill (H. R. 12298) inereasing the 
fees charged for passports and for the viséing of foreign pass- 
ports to $5; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12299) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Aurora, in the State 
of Missouri; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12300) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Lamar, in the State of Missouri; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 12301) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a board to investigate and recommend awards of medals 
to the enlisted or enrolled persons of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12302) authorizing the appointment of a 
board to investigate and recommend awards of medals to en- 
listed soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12303) to continue certain 
appropriations for securing lands for aviation purposes; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12304) to amend the provisions of the 
naval appropriations act of August 29, 1916, relating to the lease 
of naval lands; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12305) to acquire site for distant control 
radio station in Porto Rico; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs, 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 12306) to continue the avail- 
ability of the appropriation for aviation in the naval appropria- 
tion act of July 1, 1918; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12307) to amend the act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to settle claims for damage to private 
property arising from collision with naval vessels; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 12308) authorizing the purchase 
of additional land for the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12309) authorizing the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12310) to reimburse Capt. 
H., E. Lackey, United States Navy, for checkage against personal 
account; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12311) to enable the Navy Department to 
transfer to any other branch of the Government desirous of same 
any vessel which has been or hereafter May be stricken from the 
Navy list under law; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12312) to provide 
for the relief of members of the United States Naval Reserve 
Force who were given temporary appointments in the Regular 
Navy prior to July 1, 1918; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12313) relative to promotion by selection 
in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 12314) to provide for the 
disposition of certain lands commandeered for the Navy Depart- 
ment during the war but not now needed for naval purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12315) to provide for payment of damages 
by civilian employees of the Naval Establishment to private 
property; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 12316) to continue publi- 
cation of the Daily Shipping Bulletin; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 12317) authorizing the relief 
of certain disbursing officers ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OLIVER: A bill (H. R. 12318) to credit enrolled 
members of the United States Naval Reserve Force with service 
1 re Naval Auxiliary Service; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 12319) to authorize the 
addition of certain lands in the State of New Mexico to a 
national forest, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12320) to 
provide for the protection of citizens of the United States by 
temporary suspension of immigration; for the deportation of ad- 
ditional classes of aliens; for the admission by passport of cer- 
tain aliens; for the admission of certain aliens on the signing of 
preliminary statement; for the registration of aliens hereafter 
admitted; to further regulate the residence of aliens in the 
United States; and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 12321) to establish an addi- 
tional fish-culture station in the State o Michigan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Rhode Island, recommending to Congress 
the passage of legislation providing for an immigration station 
in the port of Providence, R. I.; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Khode Island, recommending to Congress the passage of leg- 
islation providing for an immigration station in the port of 
Providence, R. I.; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12322) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob Moser; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12323) granting an increase of pension to 
De Witt C. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12324) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon Leiby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12325) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Partridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12326) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12327) granting an increase of pension to 
David Grube; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12328) granting an increase of pension to 
John Wharton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12329) granting an increase of pension to 
David B. Rutherford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENSON: A bill (H. R. 12330) granting a pension to 
George E. Gardner; to the Committee on Pensions. ; 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 12331) granting an increase of 
pension to Amos J. Moore ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 12332) granting a pension to 
James McVay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 12333) for the relief of Albert 
T. Huso; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12334) 
8 & pension to Ellen J. Webb; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12335) to correct and 
amend the service and military record of Herbert Langley, 
United States Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 12336) granting an increase of 
pension to James E. Jenney; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 12337) for the relief of An- 
thony Sulik; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 12338) granting 
an increase of pension to Carl L. Austin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12339) granting a pension to Minerva A. 
Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12340) granting 
a pension to James H. Hornsby ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 12341) for the relief of May- 
hew A. Ross; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROWAN: A bill (H. R. 12342) granting an increase of 
pension to Charlotte Velie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12343) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank A, Moses; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12344) granting an incfease of pension to 
Frederick W. Duden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 12345) granting a pension to 
Martha C. Correll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 12346) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas F. Moore; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1326. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Scenic Better Roads 
Highway District, Benewah County, St. Maries, Idaho, relative 
to certain legislation; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1327. Also, petition of the Board of Commissioners of Sho- 
shone Highway District No. 2, relative to certain legislation; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

1328. Also, petition of the Homedale Highway District, Home- 
dale, Idaho, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1329. Also, petition of citizens of Manlius, N. Y., relative to 
the Sims bill, House bill 262; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1330. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of county judge of Chambers 
County, Tex., opposing Greene bill to tax incomes from munici- 
pal bonds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1331. Also, petition of certain Citizens of Galveston, Tex., 
advocating passage of Lehlbach retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1332. Also, petition of J. H. Varnon, opposing Cummins Dill 
and similar legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

1333. Also, petition of executive heads, International Farm 
Congress and other farmers’ organizations named in the memo- 
rial, opposing compulsory military training, Government control 
of railroads, and expressing attitude upon public questions; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1334, Also, petition of Flint Board of Commerce, urging legis- 
lation to prevent publication or circulation of radical or sedi- 
tious papers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1335. Also, petition of U. S. S. Tampa C. G. Post, No. 719, 
American Legion, advocating increases of pay of Coast Guard 
and military and naval services; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1836. Also, petition of Peter Gengler Co., of Galveston, Tex., 
advocating passage of Mansfield bill, providing for 1-cent drop- 
letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1337. Also, petition of Farmer's Educational Cooperative 
Union of America, Oklahoma Division, approving compulsory 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1838. Also, petition of Association of State Farmers’ Unions 
presidents, opposing the Plumb plan-and Government ownership 
of railroads, and expressing attitude on other public questions; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1339. Also, petition of Galveston Board of School Trustees, 
opposing Greene bill to tax incomes from municipal bonds; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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1340. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal 
Preachers’ Meeting of Philadelphia and vicinity, urging enact- 
ment of the Sims bill, House bill 262, stopping the interstate 
transmission of race-gambling information and odds; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1341. By Mr. FOCHT : Evidence in support of House bill 6701, 
grauting an increase of pension to Catharine McConaughy; to 
the Committee on Invalid. Pensions. 

1342. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Ilinois 
Agricultural Association, relative to certain legislation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1343. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Wholesale Coal 
Trade Association of New York, relative to certain legislation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1344. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of 4,500 citizens of 
Massachusetts, urging passage of House bill 3149; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1345. By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of the citizens of the town of 
Manlius, N. Y., in favor of the Sims bill, House bill 262; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1346. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition of 160 citizens of 
Havana, III., favoring the removal of the tax on drugs and 
medicines; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1347. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Moore Shipbuilding Co., 
of Oakland, Calif., relative to certain railroad legislation now 


pending; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. , 


1348. Also, petition of C. H. Edwards, of Weaverville, Calif., 
protesting against the Federal reserve banks’ policy of forcing 
par exchange; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1349. Also, petition of the Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce, 
indorsing appropriation of $10,000,000 providing for a naval base 
on San Francisco Bay, etc. ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1350. Also, petition of the Taxpayers’ League of Pasadena, 
the Wilson & Willard Manufacturing Co., of Los Angeles, and 
the II. N. Cook Belting Co., of San Francisco, all in the State of 
California, relating to certain railroad legislation now pending; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1351. Also, petition of the Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion, of San Francisco, Calif., relative to certain legislation; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1352. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York (Inc.), protesting against the continu- 
ance of the permit system governing the shipment of bituminous 
coal to tidewater ports; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

1353. Also, petition of Jaburg Bros., of New York, opposing 
House bill 11876, amending the food and drug act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1354. Also, petition of John F. Davidson, of Kingman, Ariz., 
regarding plans for financing reclamation, power-development 
plants, and good roads; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1355. Also, petition of Hugh Getty, of New York City, favoring 
the antistrike provision in the railroad bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1356. Also, petition of J. R. Kennedy, of New York City, oppos- 
ing any further loans by the United States to the European 
countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1357. By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of the city council of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee 
on Water Power. 


SENATE. 


Tuorspay, February 5, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the author of eyery good and perfect gift, Thou 
dost send the shadows as well as the sunshine, and in our indi- 
vidual life Thou dost permit us to pass through the struggles 
and dangers as well as Thou dost inspire within us the joys and 
hopes of life. We come to Thee, the author of every gift, and 
ask Thy blessing upon us, that we may be fitted and prepared for 
the solemn and high responsibilities of this place. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE (S. DOC. NO. 212). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the sum of $250,000 required 
by the Public Health Service for preventing the spread of epi- 
demics, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY (S. DOC. NO. 211). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, submitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriations in the sum of $20,000 re- 
quired by the Bureau of Efficiency in the fiscal year 1920, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 12046) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3452. An act authorizing the city of Detroit, Mich., a 
municipal corporation, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the American channel of the Detroit River to 
Belle Isle; 

H. R. 348. An act to add certain lands to the Ochoco National 
Forest, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 1761. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Wilkinson, Ind.; 

H. R. 1812. An act making an appropriation to compensate 
James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service of 
the Government of the United States; 

H. R. 2950. An act to authorize a preference right of entry 
by certain Carey Act entrymen, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8028. An act to add to the Oregon, Siuslaw, and Crater 
National Forests in Oregon certain lands that were revested in 
the United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. against the United States, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 8598. An act restoring to Amy E. Hall her homestead 
rights and providing that on any homestead entry made by her 
she shall be given credit for all compliance with the law on 
her original homestead entry and for all payments made on 
same. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 12046. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CURTIS. I submit the conference report on House bill 
11368, the Indian appropriation bill, and move that the Senate 
proceed to its consideration. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11368) making appropriations for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 24, 32, 
85, 47, 73, 74, 90, 121, and 125. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 37, 38, 39, 

49, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
a 75, 76, T7, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, and 133, and agree to 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9 and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert $350,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed iby 
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the Senate amendment insert“ forty-five”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “eighty”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to expend not less than $15,000 out of 
applicable funds in the work of determining the competency of 
Indians by Competency Commissions on Indian Reservations 
outside of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

“For the construction of a bridge across Salt River, on the 
Salt River Indian Reservation, near Lehi, Ariz., $15,000, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
said sum to be reimbursable from any funds now or hereafter 
placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians on the Salt 
River Reservation, to remain a charge and lien upon the funds 
of said tribe of Indians until paid: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may cooperate with the State of Arizona 
in the construction of said bridge: Provided further, That no 
part of the money herein appropriated shall be expended until 
the Secretary of the Interior shall have obtained from the 
proper authorities of the State of Arizona, or the county of 
Maricopa, satisfactory guaranties of the payment by the said 
State or county of at least three-fourths of the cost of the con- 
struction of said bridge: Provided further, That the said State 
or county shall agree to defray all expenses of the maintenance 
and repair of said bridge and its approaches and to keep the 
same in good condition at all times.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the anrend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

“ FLORIDA, 


“ Sec, 4. For relief of distress among the Seminole Indians in 
Florida, and for purposes of their civilization and education, 
$5,000, including the construction and equipment of necessary 
buildings,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement tọ the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: “ Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Interior shall submit to Congress on the first Monday in 
December, 1920, a report relating to the construction, enlarge- 
ment, and improvement of said Fort Hall irrigation project, in- 
cluding the irrigation of such additional lands as may appear 
to be feasible and practicable, together with the estimated cost 
of such irrigation”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: “ Provided, That no part of the sum 
hereby appropriated shall be used except for school or schools 
of the Mississippi Chippewas now in the State of Minnesota“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: 

“Phe Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to with- 
draw from the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, 
the sum of $60,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of 
the principal sum on deposit to the credit of the Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota, arising under section 7 of 
the act of January 14, 1889, entitled ‘An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minne- 
sota,’ and to use the same for the purpose of promoting civiliza- 
tion and self-support among the said Indians in manner and for 
purposes provided for in said act: Provided, That not to exceed 
$5,000 of the above amount shall be used to aid the public 
schools in the Chippewa country: Provided further, That Indian 
children shall at all times be admitted to said schools on the 
same terms and conditions as white children.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

„For the construction of a bridge across Two Medicine 
Creek, on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, in Montana, being 
a link in the highway connecting Yellowstone National Park 
with Glacier National Park, to be paid out of funds now in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of said Blackfeet 
Indians, $10,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: 

“To reimburse the Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
North Dakota, for 253.04 acres of land embraced within the 
boundaries of the Verendrye National Monument, established by 
presidential proclamation of June 29, 1917, the sum of $1,265.20, 
representing the appraised value of said land at $5 per acre: 
Provided, That the sum appropriated shall be subject to ex- 
penditure upon the order of the Secretary of the Interior for the 
benefit of the Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate 
amendment insert“ $195,000” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, find agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: “Provided further, That until further 
provided by Congress, the Secretary of the Interior, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by him, is authorized to make 
per capita payments of not to exceed $200 annually hereafter to 
the enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of 
Indians of Oklahoma, entitled under existing law to share in the 
funds of said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, of all the available 
money held by the Government of the United States for the bene- 
fit of said tribes in excess of that required for expenditures au- 
thorized by annual appropriations made therefrom or by existing 
law”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
Stricken out by the Senate amendment insert: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to with- 
draw from the Treasury of the United States the sum of $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, of any of the funds to 
the credit of the Indians on the Cheyenne River Indian Reserva- 
tion and to apply the same to the construction of a bridge and 
abutments and approaches thereto across the Cheyenne River in 
the State of South Dakota. This appropriation shall be avail- 
able only on the condition that the interested counties or the 
South Dakota Highway Commission contribute to the cost of 
said bridge in the ratio of $2 for every dollar of Indian funds so 
expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 100, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be stricken out by the Senate amendment insert: of the prin- 
cipal funds to the credit of the Confederated Bands of Ute 
Indians“; also, on page 57, line 17, of the engrossed bill, after 
the word “ children,” insert the following: “ the tuition of such 
Indian children to be paid out of tribal funds to be covered into 
the Treasury ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 107, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$5”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 134, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert “ $15,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 


CHARLES CURTIS, 

A. J. GRONNA, 

Henry F. Asuvrst, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Homer P. SNYDER, 

J. A. ELSTON, 

C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas moves 94. I put it in the report in the Senate, but when my attention 


that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Kansas about one amendment which the Senate put in the bill. 
The House had a provision that the purchasers of land on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation should pay $10 an acre for the 
water rights. The Senate reduced that to $2. The conference 
report makes it $5. Will the Senator state the reasons for 
making that large increase? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state that the House conferees advised 
the Senate conferees that the amount had been fixed at $10 
after consultation with the Members ef the House delegation 
from the State of Washington, and they thought the settlers 
would be able to pay that amount. After advising them as to 
the attitude of the Senators from Washington and the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
the House conferees agreed to $5 instead of $2. In view of the 
showing made, the Senate conferees felt that it was only proper 
to accept the recession on the part of the House conferees fixing 
the amount at $5 instead of $2. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that payment is a little 
heavy under the conditions; but, of course, if the House dele- 
gation from the State expressed their agreement to $10, I am 
very well satisfied with the compromise made by the Senate 
conferees. 

Mr. CURTIS. I may state to the Senator that the showing 
made before the conferees was to the effect that a very large 
crop had been raised last year by those people and that they 
are able to pay that amount. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Kansas to an appropriation made under the South 
Dakota item in the bill for the Cheyenne River Indian Reserva- 
tion. I understand the appropriation was cut from $40,000, as 
fixed by the House, to $25,000 for the purpose of building a 
bridge. 

Mr. CURTIS. The item was stricken out by the Senate, and 
the conferees agreed to $25,000 instead of $40,000, for the reason 
I will state: In looking over the accounts of the Indian tribes 
a mistake was made and the wrong column was examined. It 
was supposed that the amount of money they had was only 
$70,000 and so the conferees agreed on $25,000. Since that time 
I have reinvestigated the question and I find that the Indians 
have $1,400,000 to their credit. The mistake was made by the 
dropping of the first line, which the Senator will see might very 
easily occur. 

Mr. STERLING. I see that the total here is $1,419,800. 

Mr. CURTIS. I gave the amount at $1,400,000, in round num- 
bers. I will state to the Senator that this will not complete the 
bridge, but after I brought the matter to the attention of the 
House conferees it was thought better to let the conference re- 
port go through, and whatever additional sum is needed could 
be made immediately available in the next appropriation 
and would therefore become subject to withdrawal early in 
March or April. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to state to the Senator that this is a 
project for which the State highway commission agreed to ap- 
propriate two-thirds of the cost. 

Mr. CURTIS. The conferees realized that, and the amount 
asked for from the Indians was $20,000. It was reduced, as I 
stated, but the conferees did not feel that they would be justified 
in calling another conference over a sum of $15,000, because the 
ehairman of the conferees on the part of the House expected to 
leave the city to-day and will be gone for a month, and it would 
have delayed the final disposition of the bill over a month. As I 
stated, the matter can very easily be taken care of in the next 
appropriation bill by making the sum immediately available. 

Mr. STERLING. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
3 resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was rea 


Resalved by the House of R 5 Senate concurring : 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 118 entitled “An act ma 
ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending ae 30, 
1921,” the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed t 

of the amendment of the Senate No. 94 to said bill in manner pas orm 
as if the House had receded from its disagreement thereto and had 
agreed to the same, 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. The House conferees did re- 
cede, but in making up their report they left out amendment No, 


the 


bill, 


was called to the fact that they had ¢eglected to put it in their 
report I took it out of this report. So it is necessary to pass 
this resolution, which reduces the appropriation from $30,000, I 
think, to $26,000. 
The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I submit a resolution of the Kansas State 
Legislature, which I ask may be referred to the proper com- 
mittee and printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Kansas HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Topeka, January 27, 1920. 
A concurrent resolution 9 8 of the United States, 
now in n, to pass the bill, already e W e 

— to aid the several States in the construction of 
Whereas there is now before the Congress of the United States 

a bill making appropriations for the further cooperation of 

the Federal Government with the several States in the con- 

struction of reads: Be it Sp 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concurring therein), That we 
most respectfully urge passage of this bill in order that the 
States may continue their present rond-building program and 
give assistance to many petitions now on file for which there are 
no Government funds. 

H. J. ALLEN, Governor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I send to the desk a telegram from the Rotary 
Club of Greeley, Colo., which I ask to have read. 

‘There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


GREELEY, Co February 4, Ded. 
Senator LAWRENCE PHIPPS, 3 $ 


Washington, D. C.: 

Mimmodiate vatificetion af peace treaty with League af Sar 

— ee im: te ratification peace treaty with League of Na- 
ons, with or without reservations. 


Tur GREELEY ROTARY CLUB, 
s Haxsex, President. 
M. J. NEILL, Secretary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Fredonia Post, No. 98, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Fre- 
donia, Kans., and a petition of Morton Post, No. 38, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Wamego, 
Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Board of Com- 
merce of Bay City, Mich., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to relieve economic conditions in certain European countries, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Commerce of 
Bay City, Mich., praying for the ratification of the treaty of 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


98, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, of 
Port Huron, Mich., and a petition of sundry citizens of Rich- 
mond, Mich., praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller 
pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PURCHASE AND SALE OF GRAIN. 


Mr. GRONNA. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I repert back favorably with amendments the bill 
(S. 3844) to provide for diseontinuing the purchase and sale 
of grain by the Government, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 414) thereon. 

I wish to state that I would have asked for the immediate 
consideration of the bill, but as there are one or two amend- 
ments proposed by the committee I ask that it may be printed 
and go over. I give notice that I shall call it up at a very 
early date. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
ealendar. 

SOLDIERS’ PREFERRED HOMESTEAD RIGHT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Public Lands 
I report back favorably without amendment the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 20) giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines a preferred right of homestead entry, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 415) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

‘There being no 3 the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ne That hereafter, for the period of two years following 
the passage of this act, on the opening of public or Indian lands to 
entry, or the restoration — entry of public lands theretofore with- 
drawn from entry pening or restoration shall, in the order 
therefor, provide tor a poten of not less than 60 days before the 
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general opening of such lands to disposal in which office: soldiers, 
sailors, or marines who have served in the Army or Navy of the 
United States in the war with Germany and been honorably separated 
or discharged therefrom or placed in the Regular Army or Naval 
Reserve shall have a preferred right of entry under the homestead or 
desert land laws, if qualified thereunder, except as against prior 
existing valid settlement rights and as agai eference rights con- 
ferred by existing laws or equitable claims subject to allowance and 
confirmation: Provided, That the rights and benefits conferred by this 
act shall not extend to any person who, having drafted for serv- 
ice under the provisions of the selective service act, shall have re- 
fused to render such service or to wear the uniform of such service 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
make any and all regulations necessary to carry into full force and 
effect the provisions hereof. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and 

COMMITTEE ON PACIFIC ISLANDS, PORTO RICO, AND THE VIRGIN 

ISLANDS, 

Mr. KNOX. From the Committee on Rules I report back fa- 
vorably without amendment Senate resolution 273, submitted by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Surrranp] on the 9th ultimo, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XXV, Standing Rules of the Senate, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended by changing the paragraph therein now read- 
ing as follows: “A Committee on Pa Islands and Porto Rico, to con- 
sist of 12 Senators,” so as hereafter to read: “A Committee on Pacific 
Islands, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, to consist of 12 Senators.” 


QUESTIONS OF ORDER. 


Mr. HARRISON. I report favorably from the Committee on 
Rules Senate resolution 104, submitted by me on June 30, 1919, 
and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XX of the Standing Rules of the Senate be, and 
is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: a 

“Rute XX. That all questions of order shall be decided by the pre- 
siding officer without debate, subject to an appeal to the Senate, with- 
out debate; and no question of order shall be entertained after debate 
on the merits of the proposition has begun. When an 1 is taken 
anx subsequent 1 o order which may arise before the decision of 
such appeal shall be decided by the presiding officer, without debate, and 
every appeal therefrom shall decided at once and without debate; 
and any appeal may be laid on the table without prejudice to the pend- 
ing proposition, and thereupon shall be held as affirming the decision 
of the presiding officer. 


The presiding officer may submit any question of order for the 
decision of the Senate.” 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is a very impor- 
tant resolution, and it. ought to go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion goes to the calendar. 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL FOREST, 


Mr. JONES of Washington, On the legislative day of Febru- 
ary 2, the calendar day of February 3, I introduced a bill that 
is known as Senate bill 3846. It authorizes the adjustment of 
certain boundaries of the Olympic National Forest, in the State 
of Washington. I think I myself marked the bill for reference 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I find, how- 
ever, that bills of a similar character have heretofore been 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. In studying the 
bill more carefully I have concluded that it should go to that 
committee. I therefore ask that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry be discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill and that it be referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken, 

EMPLOYEES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, several days ago I introduced a 
bill (S. 3612) to authorize the United States Bureau of Effi- 
ciency to provide for the promotion, transfer, and discharge of 
certain employees in the executive departments, bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and agencies, and for other purposes, and 
it was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment. The special committee that is now considering 
the question of the budget is also giving some attention to the 
matters to which the bill refers. I therefore ask that the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill and that it be referred to 
o Special Committee to Devise a Plan for a National Budget 

ystem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

PUBLIC PRINTING. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in connection with the use of 
paper I desire to submit some figures this morning, and I hope 
Senators will give attention, 


Day before yesterday we opened the bids for the purpose 
of furnishing the paper that the Government of the United 
States will want for the coming year. All the bids that we 
could receive from all agents or manufacturers amounted to 
20. The prices bid are generally out of all reason, 

I want the Senate to understand the serious situation_ the 
Government finds itself in to-day in relation to print paper and 
all other classes of paper. In order to impress upon the Senate 
of the United States the wicked waste that has been going on 
in the past I have prepared a statement showing the addresses 
or speeches printed at the Government Printing Office since 
July 1, 1916, charged by the Public Printer to departmental 
appropriations or other funds available therefor, not including 
those ordered by Congress or Members of Congress. > 

This statement is but an indication of what has been going on. 
I expect in a couple of weeks to show the full picture to the 
Senate of the United States. I think the time has arrived when 
every Member of this body ought to insist upon a halt being 
te upon the waste of paper by the Government of the United. 

es. À 

For the executive office during the period from July 1, 1916, 
to September 15, 1919, there have been copies of speeches printed 
to the number of 1,163,862. The estimated weight of those 
speeches is 79,497 pounds. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator means avoirdupois weight? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. -The total cost of merely printing those 
speeches was $13,705.72. In the Department of State the total 
number of copies of speeehes printed was 29,100, their estimated 
weight was 1,513 pounds, and the cost $527.02. In the Treasury 
Department the total number of speeches printed was 25,066,000. 

Mr. NELSON. Of speeches? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of hes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why is the Treasury Department printing 


2 

Mr. SMOOT. I will call attention to that a little later, I will 
say to the Senator from North Carolina. 

The estimated weight of those speeches was 758,896 pounds, 
and the total cost of the printing was $86,813.09. Remember, the 
cost of printing of these speeches comes out of an appropriation 
made to the department for Government printing. In the War 
Department there were a total number of 500 speeches printed ; 
in the Post Office Department there were 165,000 printed. The 
total number printed in the Agricultural Department was 144,- 
000; in the Department of Labor it was 123,000; in the Pan 
American Union it was 5,000; in the United States Food Admin- 
istration it was 307,000. In the Railroad Administration the 
total was 3,055,500-—— 

Mr. POMERENE. The total number of what? 

Mr. SMOOT. The total number of speeches that have been 
printed as public documents for distribution throughout the 
United States. I have the number of the jacket of each speech 
and the number of copies of each speech that was printed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand that the departments, after 
speeches have been delivered, themselves send out the speeches? 

Mr. SMOOT. They send out the speeches through the depart- 
ments. In the United States Railroad Administration there 
were 3,055,500 speeches printed. They were copies of speeches 
delivered at Altoona, Pa., and before different associations 
throughout the United States. The money which was appropri- 
ated for Government printing in the departments was used for 
the printing and distribution of these speeches throughout the 
United States. 

When I give the summary of the whole number I am going to 
call attention to the weight of the speeches, and I desire the Sen- 
ate to know what it costs merely to send them through the mails. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will pardon me, I desire to say 
that his discussion is very interesting. I should like to know 
how the departments justify the sending out of speeches at 
Government expense? Are those speeches delivered by Sena- 
tors or Representatives or by officials of the departments eulo- 
gizing the departments and praising themselves for their won- 
derful economies and great achieyements? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take up the speeches sent out by the Rail- 
road Administration. The address at Altoona, Pa., was deliv- 
ered by Hon. W. G. McAdoo on September 12, 1918. There were 
1,000,000 copies of that address printed by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and sent through the mails. An address entitled “A Life 
Sentence” was delivered by Rev. J. F. Weinmann, and there 
were 2,000,000 of them printed and sent by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration through the mails. There was an address before the 
Railroad Fire Protective Association by Charles N. Rambo, of 
which 15,000 copies were printed. There was an address deliv- 
ered before the New York Railroad Club by Frank McManamy, 
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of which 15,000 copies were printed. There was an address | I say that we ourselves pay for the printing of speeches de- 
before the National Safety Council at the Seventh Annual Con- | livered by us, I mean each Senator bears the entire expense of 
gress at St. Louis, Mo., by Hiram W. Belnap, but there were | paying for all extra copies of his speeches printed for distri- 
only 5,000 printed. These are the character of the speeches. bution. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Who paid for the printing of these Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
speeches? Now, Mr. President, in connection with this subject I desire 
Mr. SMOOT. The Government of the United States paid for | to ask unanimous consent that the statement from which I 
them; and the Government not only paid for the printing but | have just quoted may go into the Recor» at this point, showing 
paid for all the paper and paid for the carrying of these | the total of the addresses delivered, by whom delivered, the 
speeches through the mails. date when they were delivered, the number of copies printed, the = 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Senators themselves pay for the | estimated weight of the aggregate number of each address 
printing of extra copies of any speeches delivered by them on the printed, the total cost of their printing, the appropriation or 
floor of the Senate. fund to which such expenditure was charged, and to whom they 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I am going to call attention to that | were delivered. If there is no objection, I should like to have 
fact in my next statement. When I call the attention of the | that go into the RECORD. 
Senate to the fact that in this report alone—— The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire this to go into the Recorp, | matter referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 
because the public generally is not aware of the fact. When The matter referred to is as follows: 


Statement showing addresses * printed at the Government Printing Office from July 1, 1918, to ember 15, 1919, and ed by the Public Printer t 
pr Tenas ORIORI Mrd ot . ͤ TTT er eee 


Jacket. By whom delivered. Date. 


51285 | Address before Press Club in New | The President 

51538 | Address to Associated Advertising 

51539 | Address at Detroit, Mich., and July 10,1916 
Toledo, Ohio. 

52186 adire to Ciuenship Convention, TER July 13,1916 


Address accepting the Lincoln |..... E Sept. 4, 1916 
homestead 


58892 | Address to Congress Pe IS TAS Aug. 29, 1916 1,850 41 
59960 Kalua ae Lincoln's birthplace... .| Sept. 4 1916 1,000 18 
59961 EE at Gettysburg (and letter July 4. 1913 500 19 
o Re} tative Underwood). 
62016 Address before joint session of Con- May 27,1918 1,500 30 
gress. 
63643 | Address at 1 ventlon Sept. 8, 1916 1,000 22 
63644 | Address before Grain Dealers’ As- Sept. 25, 1916 1,000 “4 
sociation, Baltimore, Md. 
69919 | Address before joint session ofCon- Dec. 5, 1916 6,000 206 
gress. 
Address to the Senate N Jan. 22, 1917 2,000 42 
79516 | Address before joint session of Con- r Feb. 3, 1917 2,000 44 
gress. z 
C IEN E A EEE ET EE, ¢ nesnnacestsane Feb. 26,1917 1,000 18 
23082 | inaugural addres.. e roz is 
83982 | Inaugural address . 5 ‘ y 
89245 g à . 2,1917 2, 500 97 
CC .. rian eeree een 8, 1917 1,000 22 
98552 | Miscellaneous speeche sz 400 cfeneneeeeeeeees 15, 000 4,080 
99550 | War — | — 2, 1917 95, 000 8, 550 
103778 | Flag ag Day a idress at Washington, 14, 1917 3,100 5 
2046 caus at 14 Men's Christmn . do. 24,1914 500 14 
3 celebration, Pitts- 
3610 pte Bon Eerie Hall, 4,1914 500 15 
2611 | Address before Pan American Fi- 24,1915 500 
nancial Conference. 
3612 eee before American Bar A- e Oct. 20, 1914 500 
3613 | Address before Southern Commer- RRR Oct. 27,1913 509 
3614 | Address before first annual assem- |....- E May 27,1916 1,000 


Diaso of the League to Enforce 


881 Flag Day 8 with evidence of . June 14, 1917 940, 000 63,933 | 9,947.10 | Committee on Public | Committee on Public 
Germany’s plans. Information. ion. 

24618 | Address before American Federa- -- A Nov. 12, 1917 1,000 18 17.81 | White House allot- | White House. 
= x * Convention, Buf- ment. 

27801 | Address before joint session of Con- D o e a aaae S o ORT OB BOE. OR T TEA 
gress. 

339 / 000. . 400 . Jan. 4, 118] 2.2200] 190] AD . 000000 

33988 do.. .. Jam 8, 1918] 3,7500 07 45.983 

41314 do o. viececccpevcs] POs LEIS) e e EBT do. 

43133 do . „„ Moy 17,1015] 1,000] If Ja 04 R do. 


46003 | Address before the 8 5 i ER A oe 


Railway Association. 
49033 | Address before joint session of Con- nt PASE e e 


251812 Tiaras dress at 8 Zey ETEA ERS, ive NOAE A EIE , D IAT . ̃ . ̃ E OAE 
61055 ere at Red Cross do. Hay 18,1918] 1,000) 17 13.36 }.....do....... 
ew Y ork. 
o A x: e SOY 41918 31 22.2 do.. 
$3515 sponte ak opening of Liberty loan Sept. 275 1918 1,500 47. 600 do 


84279 188 os Piore the Senate of the . do.. Sept. 30, 1918] 1,500 30 3405 . do 
United Sta 
£4453 3 of Liberty loan |.....do................ A e 


campaign. 
60955 Address before joint session of Con- do SAE OIE eS ROO UB BR BA ctv. as pancsnnans n= 
gress. 


PES E ES FF Ss Y 


11,000 each of 4. No copy on file in the Government Printing Office. 
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Statement showing addresses or speeches printed at the Government . —— 1918, to: Sentember- 18, 1919; and charged by the Public: Printer to depart me 
appropriations or funis available therefor (not 2 ‘ordered by Congress or Members Gf nud. we: 


bene. weight“ | Totaloost: | APPropriation orfund To whom delivered: 


‘Addresses at Boston, Mass., and ite. House- allot- 

(en Vork. N. Von, ‘The President: 1:00 ment.” }white House 

Address before: the. Senate of. tha ps EM nD E 7 ROR, PS Cea Wetted Do. 
United States. > 


1, 123, 862 


July 29,1917 15, 000 123. 54 | Committee Public In- | Committee on: Public 
formation: Information. 


„ 


Sept. 4,1016 600 State Department. 


€434 zy err Reserve OMicers’ Train- do July 29, 1017 13000 
ng 8. ù 

64921 | Address at Schenectady, N. v.. June- 10) 1918 a 

65247 N Columbia University... baie June 5,1918 

69693 dress 5 Schenectady, N. |..... do. June 10, 1918 20000 


e at Auburn, N. V. 


86037 | Address at Auburn, N. .. Oot. 10, 1918 500 
134639 Address at Boston, Mass Sept 5,1919 1,000 
25,109 
os 
3, 1917 200 
8, 1918 100 
8 11,1918 100 
5, 1916 590 
2,1917 1,100 
United 8 tates. j 
80628 | Address before joint session o . do Apr. 2, 1917 500 
pougne, ` j 
C4804 |..... „ 500 
08946 | Address before joint session ol. . do. 040 200 
Congress ch). 
100754 KAOT Di before joint session o 0 Deo. 2,1918 500 
m; 
126733 9 ss betore t the Senate of the |..... 8 July 10, 1919 150 
n tates. 
135702 | Address before joint session of Aug. 8, 1919 150 
Congress. , 
4,009 190 
S SS SS: = ` + 
Total under Department of 29, 100 1,513 527. 02 | ee eater eee 
State. — = —— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


fe address at Atlantic | Hon: W. G. MeAdoo..| Sept. 25,10 18,500 , 1,480 $20.72 | Treasury Department | Treasury Department. 
a 


18880 -d. . ee sane] eanani do. 3, 458, 000 138,320 | 19,864.16 Second Liberty loan Do. 
17246 | Liberty loan address at Madison, .. do Oct. 3, 1917 | 6, 500, 000 273, 000 10,301. 990 do. ascenesene Do. 
17923. E Oti. 4,1917 2,500,009 95,009 |, 13, 87. 76 6 

54520 Liberty loan ee t Won d Apr. 8, 1918 3, 000, 000 30,000 3,048. 00 Third Liberty loan 

55401 M EE r EEA RES T 1,016, 500 34,561 | 5, 688.314 A 
£6343 Apr. 17,1918 | 2, 200, 000 35,200) 7, 340. 30 e 

56850 Liberty Jon address to ship work- Apr. 15, 1918 251,000 4,016 761. 57 |....- 40 x 

58364 1 address at San An- Apr. 16, 1918 1,000 18 10.67 . 

83244 Liberty — Aanias at Carnegl Sept: 24,1918 | 5,054, 000 50,335 12, 5880. 40 Fourth Liberty loan 
164230 „„ Dos Moines, May 21, 1917 50,000 1,700) 305.55 First Liberty loan 


24, 058, 009 609, 60 74,087. 58 
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106198 | Li Joan addtess at Pitts- | Hon. Carter lass. Feb. 8,1919 500,000 8,000 2,050.27 | Fifth LAberty loan. 
‘ae 
112059 Liberty’ loan address at Chicago, | Hon. L. B. Franklin .] Jan. 20, 1919 5,000 150 58.92 . 00 
19808 Remarks befóre War Risk Conter- | Hon. J. W. Mack... . . . . 600, 000 84,000 10, 54 36 War Risk Insurance... 
69545 | Speoch before American Instituts | Hon: W. P. d. Hard- | Nov. 41916 2, 000 116" 41.94 
vg ok 3 — fi Federal Reserve Board 


3 5 under Department oi Je ee 25, 066, 000. 758, 800 86, 813.090 
Treasury. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


S h on Library in Surgeon | Congressman Lloyd... 
ener Office. : 


Total under War Department.. „««%! id 500 6 11.30 


Jan. 2, 1915 5⁰⁰ (i 11.30 | Medical Department 
appropriation. 


Medical Museum, 


No copy on filein the Government Printing Office, 
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appropriations or. 


Jacket. 


112226 


114124 
114536 
117039 


107451 
108271 
109098 


108109 
114609 
123114 


101364 


114330 


55122 


Title. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Address before Conference of Busi- 
ness Organizations and Postal 
ae ere 


Himan to Post Office Inspectors 


Address before Conference of Busi- |. 


ness Organizations and Posta! 
Service. 
Total under Post Office De- 
partment. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 
Address before Governors’ Confer- 
ence, 
Address before Trans-Mississippi 
Address before Joint Conference of 
Agricultural Commission of 
ci Bankers’ Association, 


8 before New England For- 
Conference, Boston $ 
Addres before . Lumber 
Congress, Chicago, III. 
Address be before New. England For- 
estry Conference, Boston, Mass. 


Address before National Associa- 
tion of 8 Fa Agri- 
culture at Baltimore, Mi 


Total under Agriculture De- 
partment. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


Address on Labor’s Relation to 
the World War. 


Address at Delmonico’s, New York 


Address before the American In- 
po me of Architects, New York. 


Address before Forty-first Annual 
Meeting of American Academy 
of Medicine, Detroit, Mich. 

Address before Conference of Gov- 
ernors and Mayors at White 

Total under Department of 
Labor. 
PAN AMERICAN UNION. 
AYS before Southern Commer- 


Address at Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference. 


Total under Pan American 
Union. 


UNITED STATES FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Address to Baptists of the South at 
Wasi 


Address before American Bankers’ 
Association. 


Total under United States 
Food Administration. 


the Government 
‘unds available therefor Printing Bar Bld = 


By whom delivered. Date. 


Hon. A. S. Burleson..| Apr. 1, 1919 


Sia Mar. 27, 1919 
Apr. 1,1919 


Hon. D. F. Houston. . Dec. 16,1918 
e do.. Feb. 20, 1919 
Peery? do J Feb. 26,1919 


Henry 8. Graves Feb. 24, 1919 
I do... Apr. 16, 1919 
ee do. „eee Feb. 24, 1019 


Hon. W. B. WIIson soser icnnsans 
0 do...... July 31, 1918 
T. S. Holden Apr. 9, 1919 
Sense K ‘Je 
Helen L. Sumner June 10,1916 
Irving Fisher Mar. 3-5, 1919 
8 e 
Minister Calderon Oct. 15, 1917 


Hon. Herbert Hoover. Aug. 9, 1017 
Apr. 18, 1918 
B 
.| May 23,1918 


M. L. Requa Sept. 26, 1917 


1, 1916, to 
by 


S: 15, 1919, and cha 
3 , 1919, rged by the Public Printer to departmental 


49.11 | Agriculture allotment. Agriculture - Depart- 
ment. 


Do. 


59.93 | War labor adminis- | Labor Department. 
hie appropria- 


35.32 Food Administration.. Food Administration. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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d jilag 8 1 aa fla rent (not 


from July 1, 1916, to September 15, 1919, and charged b 


uding those order 


the Publie Printer to departmental 


ed by Congress or Members ‘of Congress 


Facket. Title. By whom delivered. | Date. | pefnted. weicht | Total cost. | APPropriation or fund | mo whom delivered. 
UNITED STATES RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION. 
87127 | Address at Altoona, Fa Hon. W. G. McAdoo..| Sept. 12, 1918 Railroad Administra- 
tion. 
62825 | A Life Sentence. . 23 Rev. J, F. Weinmann.|............... Do. 
£5807 | Address before the Railroad Fire | Chas. N. Rambo......| Dee. 3, 1918 Do. 
Protection Association. 
94599 Adare baro Ner Terk Retirees Frank MeManamyů q on Do. 
ub, 
99746 | Address before National Safety | Hiram W. Belnap..... Sept. 17,1918 Do. 
Council at Seventh Annual Con- 
„St. Louis, Mo. 
101347 “ington at Willard Hotel, Wash- Hon. W. D. Hines. . . Jan. 2, 1919 10,000); 100 8.02 do Do. 
on. 
dE A ET ETEEN EEA T do... . . - d0 . . . .- 10, 2 19.73 . 0% Do. 
124802 Kääress before Bankers’ Associa- |..... C n PASON een! June 21,1919; 8300 90 980.67 . do Do. 
Total under United State. 
Railroad Administration. 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 
Address before Grain Dealers’ Asso- President Wilson. . . . . Sept. 25,1916 United States Ship- | United States Shipping 
ciation. . ping Board. Board. 
Total under United States 
Shipping Bor- ll 4 
INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION. 
105143 Ge he on transfer of chairman- | Hon. G. W. McAdoo...| Dec. 30, 1918 International High eee High 
4 'ommission. 
105142 Kaden on transfer of chairman- |..... 1 Ao eee 1,0% % 8 SR OBE SWS Do. 
ship (Spanish). 
Total under International l.. „„ 4 
High Commission. 
PUBLIC INFORMATION. 
47196 Address at Lex Avenue | Samuel Gompers....--. Feb. 22,1918 Committee on Public | Committee on Public 
es New York City. Information. Information. 
a Eee EEE eS ee PES ae aye AAS GOs sewsavcccs SoD cecal 8,00%, IBD] 0 F Do. 
Total under Public mien . J 
tion. < 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
98822 | Address at conference of regional | Hon. F. K. Lane... .. Sept. 17,1918 50,000 950 205.17 | Couneil of National | National Defense. 
chairmen of Highways Transport Defense. 
Committee. 
„ . ce ceusdeplos- epee cueese 50, 000 r Enel REE 
tional Defense. 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR. 
102138 Address at Hotel Astor, New York.) Hon. Franklin K 10,000 680 170. 54 pee Department | Interior Department, 
e. a 
1138514 )%)VVVVVVVV%TVyh%hWVTTWTCVTTTWWhàhͥUTTTCTCTCTGTCTCTGTCTCTVTVTGTGTCTTTT 2, 000 108] 22.94. . Do. 
12,000 788| 193.48 
22308 | Address at National nint Con- | J. Horace McFarland ..| Jan. 3, 1917 200. 4 6.42 Do. 
ference, N 
do nee Chas. W. Gilkey.}..... eee 200 6 6.36 Do. 
T. S. Palmer Jan. 4, 1917 200 ` 7.33 |. Do. 
Hon. Simeon D. Fess.| Jan. 6,1917 200 3 3.93 |. Do. 
A Casselman. . Jan. 5, 1917 200 4 6.52 |. Do. 
Herbert W. Gleason...| Jan. 3,1917 200 6 5.06 |. Do. 
Jan. 4, 1917 200 12 3.90 |. Do. 
e ee 200 3 3.93 |. Do, 
Jan. 2, 1917 200 3 3.93 Do, 
Jan. 3,1917 200 3 3.93 Do. 
Jan. 4,1917 200 4 6.12 Do. 
Jan. 3, 1917 200 4 7.67 Do. 
Jan. 4, 1917 200 3 3.93 Do. 
Jan. 3, 1917 200 3 3.93 Do. 
3 200 4 6.12 Do. 
Jan. —,1917 200 6 7.04 |. Do. 
Jan. 6, 1917 200 6 5.52 Do. 
ddress be Eduea- July 2, 1919 2,000 166 65.55 |. Do. 
tion Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Total undor Department o. 17,400 1,025 350. 67 
Interior. i | 
Grand: total of all, Gopert= 10.) E AAE AT O EEN 30,144,362 | - 894,101 | 109, 036. 35 
ments, etc, 
Mr. SMOOT. I now wish to present a summary of the cost | of documents, and the report of the commission on second-class 


to the Government of printing and mailing addresses and 
speeches printed at the Goyernment Printing Office by order of 
the executive departments and other independent establishments 
of the Goverument and charged to Government appropriations 
from July 1, 1916, to September 15, 1919. These figures are 
based on statements from the Public Printer, the superintendent 


mail matter. The total number of speeches printed during the 
period stated was 30,144,362. 

The expense involved in printing and mailing these speeches 
was as follows: The total cost.of printing was $109,066.35: cost 
of penalty envelopes, $80,052.96; estimated expense of address- 
ing envelopes, $67,824; estimated mailing-room expense, $30,144: 
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estimated Postal Service expense for handling and transporta- 
tion of 849,101 pounds of speeches, $93,433.55; estimated Postal 
Service expense for handling and transportation of 557,683 
pounds of envelopes, $58,277.87 ; or a total of $442,798.73. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the next time we make 
appropriations for printing for the departments of the Govern- 
ment we ought to know where the money is going and we ought 
to stop all such expenditures of money as this. 

L was going to call attention to a particular matter that was 
in violation of law, but perhaps that would not be a proper 
thing to do. I wish to say, however, that I have a copy of a 
speech, delivered by a certain reverend gentleman and sent 
broadcast throughout the country, on the face of which there 
is printed a statement that it was for distribution “ among the 
United States army of railroad men, with the compliments” of 
a certain official of the Government of the United States. There 
is no law which allows a thing like that to go through the mail 
free; but I wish to say to you, Mr. President, that the depart- 
ments of this Government now do not care very much about 
what the laws are; they are guided by their wishes and what 
they desire to do. 

Mr. President, how many of these very same speeches to 
which I have called attention have been printed by order of 
Senators or Representatives for political purposes or for distri- 
bution for any other purpose I am going to find out within the 
next three weeks, and I am going to put the figures into the 
Recorp. When this information is placed before Congress, I 
think that every Senator will agree that the expenditure is not 
only an abuse of the expenditure of the people’s taxes but. is, 
I was going to say, a wicked practice, which ought to cease, not 
only on the part of Senators and Representatives, but whith 
must cease on the part of the departments. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not quite understand te what speeches 
the Senator referred as having been printed. Does he mean the 
speeches of Senators and Representatives? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not the speeches of Senators at all. I am 
referring merely to speeches that have been ordered printed by 
the departments of our Government for distribution throughout 
the United States. So far as concerns speeches that have been 
delivered outside of Congress on the order of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and printed as public documents for the purpose of 
distribution throughout the country, I am going to let the Sen- 
ate know how many such speeches have been printed and dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. STERLING. They are generally paid for, are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are paid for, but I am only going to do 
this in connection with a statement showing the amount of 
paper that is being used for these purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Are all these speeches sent out by the depart- 
ments the speeches of Senators and Representatives, er are 
they speeches of other parties? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They are speeches of other parties. For in- 
stance, take the executive department; I find an address that 
was delivered before the Press Club of New York by the Presi- 
dent on June 30, 1916, an address to the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs, an address at Detroit, Mich. These figures also in- 
clude addresses to Congress; but I have been stating the num- 
ber printed for distribution and paid for out of the funds ap- 
propriated by Congress. 

Mr. OVERMAN.. Mr. President, were any of these addresses 
in connection with the Liberty loans? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; a great many of them were in connection 
with the Liberty loans. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And the sale of war savings and thrift 
stamps? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

I will say that the paper used in printing and mailing 
speeches is as follows: 

The total weight of speeches was 894,101 pounds, or 447 tons 
of white print paper. 

The total weight of envelopes was 557,683 pounds, or 278 tons 
of manila paper. 

The total weight of paper and envelopes was 1,451,784 
pounds, 

That is only a small part of what is going to be shown later 


in the distribution of many of these speeches that have been 
made public documents both in the House or in the Senate, and 
then printed? and sent broadcast by those who are interested in 


them; and it is a practice that I think ought to cease. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat. What has become of the 
bill reforming the whole printing situation which the Senator 
intreduced some few years ago and which was pending before 
Congress? 

Mr. SMOOT. The history of the bill amending the printing 
laws I suppose the Senator well knows up to this session of 
Congress. The bill has always been held up in the Senate of 
the United States with the exception of once, when we passed 
the bill, and it then failed in the House. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Has: it been reintroduced in this Congress? 

Mr. SMOOT. A bill was introduced in the House at this 
session of Congress and has passed the House, but it does not 
go nearly as far as the original bill went, because of the opposi- 
tion that was manifested to it, and I might just as well be 


plain and say by the Public Printer and those associated with 


him in the Government Printing Office. That bill is now before 
the Printing Committee ef the Senate, and I hope that when 
conditions allow the bill ean be reported to the Senate and some 
favorable action be taken upon it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I trust that will be done, and that the bill 
re oe so amended that it will reach the abuses presented by the 

ator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has been dis- 
cussing to some extent the question of the supply of newsprint 

niy incidentally, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I may say that in the last two or three 
weeks I have had a great many communications from the pub- 
lishers of the smaller papers in Ohio and elsewhere. They com- 
plain very bitterly because they are not able to get the neces- 
sary print paper to issue their publications, It seems that the 
supply is being largely absorbed by the metropolitan journals 
and magazines. I have been seeking a method of getting some 
relief, if possible. I know that the Senator from Utah has given 
a great deal of attention to this subject, and I desire to ask him 
whether he has any suggestions to make as to a method whereby 
these aller publications can get their necessary supply of 
paper? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that to-day many of 
the small papers. in this country are compelled to pay 9 cents 
a pound for ordinary white print paper—9 cents a pound—and 
that is not all; they can scarcely get enough of the paper to 
issue their publications. I have had from different parts of 
the country letters and complaints just the same as the Sena- 
ter has. There is no doubt that the situation is universal 
throughout the country; but the paper situation is such that not 
enough paper is manufactured to meet the demand. Not a day 
passes but that I sign two or three orders for purchasing paper 
in the open market in quantities of a few hundred pounds, or 
any quantity, just so that we can get it; and if some morning 
Congress wakes up and finds that there is no CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, it will be because of the fact that it is impossible to 
find the paper in the United States on which to print it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I received the other day a 
communication indicating that the per capita consumption of 
paper in the United States had very materially increased. It is 
now 39 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I win say to the Senator that the consumption 
of all kinds of paper in the United States has increased one-third. 

Mr. POMERENE. What suggestion bas the Senator to make 
for relief? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we could only make the people of the United 
States believe that propaganda is not necessary to be carried on 
on pending legislation that would save thousands of tons of 
paper. There is not a question now before Congress but that 
a propaganda upon it is started in some part of the country, and 
Congress and the country are flooded with literature, and this 
practice requires hundreds of thousands of tons of paper. I will 
say to the Senate that there has been a propaganda on the 
leasing bill. That is a bill that is in conference, and since it 
has been before Congress I think I have received 946 telegrams 
in regard to it. Those 946 telegrams are similar and most of 
them are word for word alike, and therefore it took 946 telegrams 
to parties sending the telegrams not only containing the words 
that were in the telegrams sent to me but asking them to send 
the telegrams. If we could only impress upon the American 
people that it is perfectly useless, a perfect waste of money, we 
would do a good service for the people. 

Mr. POMERENE. Let me be a little more specific, if I can. 
Tam seeking information. What can we do to relieve these small 
publishers? — 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I think it is only fair to say that an embargo was placed upon 
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paper by the Canadian authorities. That matter was taken up 
with the Department of State, and, as I understand, the depart- 
ment has adjusted the matter so that we are getting our share of 
the Canadian paper. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then is it the Senator’s view that the 
supply will improve from this time on? 

Mr. GRONNA. It will. 

Mr. POMERENE. And at a better rate? 

Mr. GRONNA. Iam not advised as to that. I know that the 
Department of State has taken up the matter and adjusted it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I knew that the State Department had taken 
the question up, but I had not heard whether it had been finally 
adjusted or not; but I do know that an embargo was placed on 
the exportation of pulp from Canada, and therefore we were 
compelled to make paper from whatever pulp we could produce 
in this country; and, of course, the supply of paper that was on 
hand was drawn upon every day, and it diminished every day 
until it got to a very dangerous point. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, has not Canada prevented 
the shipment of wood from the Crown lands, where our paper 
makers have gone and leased the Crown lands for the purpose of 
getting wood, and has not the shipment of the wood been 
stopped? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was done four or five years ago, and I do 
not think the restrictions have been removed. If they have, I 
have not heard of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does not the Senator know that there is 
just as much need of a reform in the Government as there is in 
these private agencies? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it, and that is what 
I have said. : r 

Mr. SHERMAN. Isit not also a fact, if the truth were known, 
that nearly every Government department is engaged in a cru- 
sade for the purpose of magnifying its own importance, and de- 
manding additional powers and more appropriations? Some of 
them are coming to me and denouncing Congress for its parsi- 
mony in dealing with the particular department in question. 

Mr. SMOOT. We get letters—most of them anonymous, how- 
ever—from nearly every one of the departments, criticizing 
bitterly any Senator who dares stand upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate and question any appropriation that is asked for by the de- 
partments of our Government. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Connected with this subject of print-paper 
supply, the best place for the reform to begin is in the deficiency 
appropriation bills, as well as other appropriation bills, and not 
furnish to the departments the necessary money or the credit 
which is always implied in a deficiency bill. These deficiency 
bills are growing to an alarming extent, and it is time for the 
Senate to apply the hatchet. 

I know that the most unpopular thing in Washington is to 
curtail appropriations. They call me up at night, out of my slum- 
bers, to tell me the error of my ways in opposing appropriations ; 
and the more I am called up the more I am convinced that there 
is need for a countercrusade by Congress against these extrava- 
gant appropriations. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think if the Senator is merely called up from 
his slumbers he escapes very well. Many Senators who have 
been opposing these appropriations are denounced by propa- 
gandists in their own communities and threatened with political 
annihilation; but I want to state to the Senator that in my 
opinion a bill ought to be passed creating a censorship over pub- 
lications by the executive departments. I do not mean by that 
that they ought to determine just exactly. what should be said, 
but there ought to be some restriction as to the character and 
quantity ef the publications. Nine-tenths of the publications of 
the departments are not worth the paper they are written upon. 
They are a disgrace to the departments and a disgrace to the 
country. Another thing that ought to be done by statute is to 
impose a penalty upon executive officers who carry on a propa- 
ganda. For instance, Mr. Claxton has written letters to edu- 
cators throughout the United States pleading for a certain 
Americanization bill and urging that they support the bill to cre- 
ate a department of education. That would magnify Mr. Clax- 
ton; that would increase the powers of the bureau with which he 
is connected and transfornr it, indeed, into a department; and 
so Mr. Claxton—and he is merely a type of hundreds of others 
in the departments—spends hundreds and thousands of dollars 
of the people’s money in carrying on an extensive propaganda 


throughout the United States in order to secure legislation to 
build up his department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I want to say in conclusion that 
the Joint Committee on Printing now haye power, under the 
law that was passed in the deficiency bill last year, to regulate 
the printing of certain publications issued by the departments, 
When we began to consider what publications should be dis- 
continued, first we collected samples of all that were being 
issued. We could not show them in one room. Just the sample 
copies of what was issued we could not show in one room, and 
we had to get another room to put the samples in; and then 
we spent weeks and weeks in trying to eliminate what we 
thought could be eliminated without interfering at all with the 
departments, and we did eliminate hundreds of them. 

I had passed over my desk a morning or two ago, sent out 
by a department, copies of letters to be sent throughout the 
country congratulating the present Secretary of the Treasury 
on his appointment. I do not think that is necessary, Mr. 
President. The American people know that he has been ap- 
pointed, and I do not see why any of the departments of the 
Government ought to reprint a letter of another person extend- 
ing congratulations to the Secretary upon his appointment. 
What good does it do? 

Mr. KING. It gives money to the printers, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr, SHERMAN. To my mind that is not nearly so offensive 
as the use by the Director of the Railway Administration, 
before he retired, of railway stationery by the ton, scattered 
all over the United States and our territorial possessions, pro- 
moting his publicity, when it was known at the time, or at 
least he thought, that he was a candidate for President. Mr. 
McAdoo used a’ great many tons promoting that publicity. I 
never knew of a reputable railroad president who printed his 
name as president of a railroad on a folder which I would lug 
around in my pocket when I was paying much lower rates for 
travel than I pay now under Government ownership. p 

In addition to that, Mr. Newrerry’s campaign committee in 
Michigan has been damned from Dan to Beersheba because he 
paid his own bills to advertise his campaign, and he is now 
indicted by the United States Government and is on trial. 
Though he paid his own bills, he is severely criticized for it. 
Mr. McAdoo paid his campaign bills at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, and he passes as a great public example of virtue. 

I would like to see that carried into the campaign, Mr. 
President, along with the League of Nations and with a state- 
ment of an English writer in a recent book that it was “ harder 
to debamboozle ” the old Presbyterian who represented us than 
it was originally for Lloyd-George “to bamboozle him.” 

I will read that book for the edification of the Senate some 
day. I want it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It sells at $2.50 
a volume, which is beyond the reach of the average Senator 
now after paying his legitimate expenses. I shall put it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mr. President—the genesis, the 
evolution, and the whole Pentateuch of the peace treaty. I 
would like-to know how the Senator from Utah would justify 
promoting one man and damning another, the latter of whom 
paid his own bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I am not justifying it, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. President, just one word more. I do not believe that it 
would be necessary to take 273,000 pounds of print paper to 
print any speech ever delivered for distribution. I called atten- 
tion to the fact that there was one speech that I know of 
which took 48 tons of paper, and the newspapers throughout 
the country reported that all the speeches I referred to took 48 
tons. There is one speech that will be found in the report sub- 
mitted by me to-day that took 1363 tons of paper to print 
6,500,000 copies for distribution throughout the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator yield before he closes the 
subject? I would like to read an extract from this book, if the 
Senator will yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am through. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to read a paragraph from page 54 
of The Economic Consequences of the Peace, because it will 
save print paper. It ought to get to the public. The title page 
gives the publishers as Harcourt, Brace & Howe, of New York. 
It says: 

“Thus it was that Clemenceau brought to success what had 
seemed to be, a few months before, the extraordinary and im- 
possible proposal that the Germans should not be heard. If 
only the President had not been so conscientious, if only he had 
not concealed from himself what he had been doing, even at 
the last moment he was in a position to have recovered lost 
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ground and to have achieved some very considerable successes. 
But the President was set. His arms and legs had been spliced 
by the surgeons to a certain posture and they must be broken 
‘again before they could be altered. ‘To his horror, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, desiring at the last moment all the moderation he 
dared, discovered that he could not in five days persuade the 
President of error in what it had taken five months to prove to 
him to be just and right. After all, it was harder to de- 
bamboozle this old Presbyterian than it had been to bamboozle 
him, for the former involved his belief in and respect for him- 
self. 

„Thus in the last act the President stood for stubbornness 
and a refusal of conciliations.” 

That is written by one of our British cousins living tn London. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, some weeks ago 
I introduced a bill looking toward the conservation of the print- 
paper supply. It was referred to a Senate committee, and I 
have not heard anything from it, nor have I heard any sugges- 
tion from anyone as to any measure being offered for that 


purpose. 

We all recognize the importance of conserving the print-paper 
supply. Some time ago I received a telegram, among many 
others, which I have not called to the attention of the Senate 
because I had hoped that the proper committee was considering 
the measure; but in this connection I think it is desirable to 
call attention to the telegram. Tt reads: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 16, 1919. 
Hon. ANDRIEBUS A. Joxxs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
coger pede 3 1,200 home published in the rural towns and 
cities of the ‘United States, all — which are now threatened with serious 
financial with destruction of their business—by reason of 
newspapers which by reason of their 


the h t ig ty daily 
e ess o; 
huge näs for aY t financal resources are 


n 
per, and their 

enabled and do ro — 2 their print-paper supplies, 

I urge the immediate passage of | tion limiting ber 

8 may print to not more than 24 pages. Only by such 

eral erisiation can the thousands of weekly newspapers be saved from 

heayy loss and possible extinction, a fate as injurious to the millions 

of Americans who live in rural towns and on farms as can well happen. 

We feel that the population affected is the backbone of this Nation, and 

that the publishers who give them their news and information should be 

protected to the last ditch. 


S. T. HUGHES, 
Editor Publishers’ Autocaster Service. 


Mr. President, that is a serious situation, and I submit that 
Congress, through same committee, can very well give careful 
consideration to the situation. It ought to be remedied. It is 
evident that there is an actual shortage of print paper in the 
country, yet the big daily newspapers of the country are expand- 
ing their advertisements to a degree which to my mind is wholly 
unjustified. It is brought about through conditions which, I 
submit, ought not to prevail. The big concerns of the country 
are using their money now to build up a good will at the expense 
of the Treasury of the United States. A great many of them, 
through using corporate funds for the purpose of advertising 
or other expenses and failing to declare dividends, are depriving 
the Government of the United States of vast sums of revenue 
to which it is justly entitled. ` 

Tt operates in this wise: Take a close corporation where the 
stockholders have large incomes otherwise. It means that if 
they do not declare their profits in dividends they will save a 
surtax equal in many instances to at least 50 per cent, and in- 
stead of declaring that in dividends they are now using their sur- 
plus earnings in advertising, so as to build up a good will for 
the future, at the expense at the present time of the Treasury of 
the United States. It is brought about largely through the 
defect in the present revenue law which permits these corpora- 
tions to retain in their treasuries their surplus earnings, paying 
2 per cent only beyond the normal tax. I submit that this situa- 
tion calls for drastic action, and something should be done to con- 
serve the paper for legitimate uses. 

Attention has been called here this morning to the fact that 
many millions of certain speeches ‘have been published. There 
are over a hundred million people in the United States, and if a 
speech contains information which ought to be generally dissemi- 
nated, I have an idea that the number published was not exees- 
sive. Take the remarks of Senators made here this morning. 
They think the remarks are valuable; and if they are the people 
ought to have them. You ean not get them out to over a hundred 
million people by the publication of just a few copies. 

The speeches to which reference has been made, doubtless, in 
nearly every case, have been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and made public documents by the consent of the Senate. 
They were thus made public documents for the supposed reason, 
at least, that they contained valuable information, and I submit 
that a careful examination of what has been done will not prove 
it to be an unmixed evil. Doubtless these papers have merit, 


+ 


and if they have gone to the country have given information te 
‘the people of the country which they at least are supposed to 
want and which they at least are supposed to need. 

But there are many other reasons. Speeches that are made 
here are prolonged ‘unduly. There is not any question about 
that. We talk here day after day about things with which we 
are all familiar largely for the purpose of consuming time, and 
it takes money to print that in the Concrrssionat Recorp. We 
ought to use a little judgment ourselves in the speeches which 
we make here. While the Senator from Utah has undoubtedly 
called attention to a matter which could be remedied to some 
extent, yet any just remedy along the lines suggested by him 
will not reach the condition by any means in a satisfactory way. 

‘This question of print paper ought to be taken up in earnest, 
and something should be done to conserve the supply and so dis- 
tribute it that the newspapers of the country which to-day need 
it can get it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I gladly yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I would like to ask the Senator what specific 
remedy he recommends? It has been my observation that most 
of the remedies suggested on the floor begin and end with a 
speech. What particular remedy does the Senator suggest? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I will state to the Senator that 
a few weeks ago I introduced a bill limiting the size of the large 
daily newspapers. That would remedy it to some extent, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I submitted a resolution to cut short 
speeches. I think that would remedy it to some extent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I agree with the Senator. 

1 5 KELLOGG. The Senator and I may be able to work to- 
gether. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Would not a measure withdrawing the second- 
class privilege from magazines that are devoted largely to ad- 
vertising and carry only a few pages of reading matter do 
something toward curing the evil which exists? ‘The Senator 
knows that some of these magazines now have perhaps 25 pages 
of reading matter, and there will be 100 or more pages of ad- 
vertising matter. They get the advantage of reduced rates in 
the transportation of that advertising matter, and the Govern- 
ment really is paying them a subsidy. It costs the Government, 
as the Senator knows, millions of dollars a year to carry through 
the mails the publications of the character referred to. 

Then, if I may make another suggestion, does not the Senator 
think that something ought to be done by the Government deal- 
ing with foreign-language newspapers? There are hundreds of 
them printed in the United States, many of them hostile to our 
Government, preaching sedition and anarchy, and yet we are 
subsidizing those newspapers and the Government is paying mil- 
lions of dollars to transport that class of literature through the 
mails of the United States. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Answering the Senator’s last 
inquiry first, with the idea that ultimately it will not be neces- 
sary to have newspapers printed in foreign languages, the Sen- 
ate passed a bill a few days ago, which, however, was opposed 
by the Senator from Utah, to educate the people of the United 
States to read English. I submit that that is one of the best 
possible ways for conserving the paper that goes into the for- 
eign-language papers. 

I wish to say in this connection, that while that bill was pend- 
Ing appeals were made in favor of the bill for the reason that 
it was impossible for people who could not understand or read 
the English language to know what is going on in the country. 
I had appeals from my own State to have some speeches in 
regard to the League of Nations, which is one of the paramount 
questions of the day, translated into a foreign tongue. But 
even that would not meet the situation. You may translate one 
speech, but you will convey only the one idea. In order to get 
in touch with the various problems that confront the American 
people they have got to be able to read the English language, 
and that is the only way you will ever curtail the expense of pub- 
lishing newspapers in a foreign tongue. They want information 
somehow, but if they can not read English I say there should be 
papers published in a foreign tongue so that they may have at 
least some information as to what is going on in the country. 

Referring to the other question of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kino] there is no doubt that there is a vast waste of paper in 
the advertisements which appear in the magazines. That has 
been considered in various ways in connection with the postal 
rates, but it has not, so far as I have observed, succeeded in 

the amount of advertising. Something ought to be 
done to solve the print-paper question, and I am glad the subject 
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has come up this morning, so that Senators may be impressed by 
the acuteness of the situation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, is morning business 
closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. The introduction of bills 
and joint resolutions is in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I feel constrained to ask for the regular 
order. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: : 

A bill (S. 3865) providing for the men and officers in the Rus- 
sian Railway Service Corps the status of enlisted men and 
officers of the United States Army when discharged; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 8866) to provide for the control of the floods of the 
Atchafalaya, Red, and Black Rivers, La., and to protect their 
basins from the flood waters of the Mississippi River, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 8867) authorizing the State of New Mexico to apply 
the proceeds of the grant to said State of 1,000,000 acres of land 
made by section 7 of the enabling act, June 20, 1910, for the re- 
imbursement of Grant County, Luna County, Santa Fe County, 
and the town of Silver City, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 3868) to prevent hoarding and deterioration of and 
deception with respect to cold-storage foods, to regulate shipments 
of cold-storage foods in interstate and foreign commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3869) to incorporate the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 8870) for the relief of the estate of Matthew C. 
Butler, jr., deceased (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3871) to amend section 4 of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriation for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 2, 1918; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, 

By Mr. NUGENT: 

A bill (S. 3872) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Wilson; and 

A bill (S. 3873) granting a pension to A. J. Henderson; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3874) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Griggs (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 153) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to cause a preliminary examination and survey to be 
made of the Tualatin River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 8792) to reorganize and 
inerease the efficiency of the United States Army, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. KIRBY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3792) to reorganize and increase 
the efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

REGULATION OF COLD STORAGE. 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9521) to prevent hoarding and 
deterioration of and deception with respect to cold-storage 
foods, to regulate shipments of cold-storage foods in interstate 
commerce, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

PRESERVATION OF NATIONAL ARCHIVES. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 

296), which was referred to the Committee on the Library: 


Resolved, That, pen action by Congress looking to the erection of 
a hall of records and the preservation of the national archives, 
varlous departments of the Government be, and they hereby are, in- 
structed to postpone all recommendations for destruction and to make 
every effort to against disintegration, deterioration, or de- 
struction of such documents as are now intrusted to their care, 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 297), 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library: 

Resolved, That, pending action by Congress looking to the preserva- 
tion of such correspondence, records, papers, and other documents as 
are valuable for historical, statistical, or other purposes, the various 
departments of the Government be, and they hereby are, instructed to 


pontoane all recommendations for destruction and to make every efort 
o safeguard such of the national archives as are now intrusted to their 
care, 


RANK OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. HARRISON. I wish to call up Senate resolution 294, 
directing the Secretary of War to furnish certain information 
with respect to the demotion of officers, and so forth. I sub- 
mitted the resolution yesterday and asked that it might lie 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the resolution be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it had better be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there can be no doubt that 
in many cases the plan of the War Department providing for 
the demotion of officers has been illogical and grossly unfair. 
There are cases where, at the outbreak of the war, an officer 
was, say, No. 800 on the list of officers, nreaning that there were 
799 ahead of him as officers. Under the demotion plan he is 
now, say, No. 1,700 on the list of officers, and that means that 
there are 1,699 ahead of him. That appears to me to be grossly 
unfair. It is a plan that has caused demoralization among the 
officers in the Regular Army, and it seems to me that the de- 
partment’s policy should be given to the Senate by the War De- 
partment in order that if the plan is inequitable and unfair, 
that may be known. If it is backed up by good reason and jus- 
tice, then the information will clarify the situation. 

That is the object of the resolution. I have offered it, not 
as a critic of the War Department, but as a friend of it. I 
hope the resolution will be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. KING, May I make an inquiry of the Senator? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. One of the points he has mentioned calls for a 
vast amount of information. Does the Senator think that that 
is really necessary? For instance, as I recall, it requires the 
names of all officers, and there would be thousands of names, 
the positions which they had and the duties which they per- 
formed before demotion, the positions which they now hold, 
and the duties which those positions involve. 

It would seem to me that that would require so much detailed 
information that it would require weeks on the part of the 
War Department to supply the information. I am in sympathy 
with the purpose of the resolution. I think that something 
ought to be done to correct what seems to be an evil now 
existing and an injustice from which Army officers are suf- 
fering. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Senator from Utah that if 
he should modify what is requested in the resolution he would 
not be able to secure the data that is necessary in order to form 
a just opinion. I have tried to make it just as simple as pos- 
sible in order to enable us to form an accurate opinion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I also am in sympathy 
with the purpose of the resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Mississippi, but, referring to the same aspect to which the 
Senator from Utah referred, which is covered by paragraph 3, 
let me suggest an amendment, which would reduce somewhat the 
labor involyed and which, I think, would not hurt the resolution. 
Subdivision 3 reads: 

(3) The names of all officers of the Regular Army who have been de 
moted, with a statement of their grade at the time of their demotion, 
the grade to which they have been demoted, the duties performed by 
them at the time they held their higher temporary grade, and the duties 
they are now performing. 

I may suggest to the Senator that it is not particularly im- 
portant for the purposes of the inguiry to know the duties that 
demoted officers are now performing. The important thing is to 
find out what they were doing before they were demoted and 
also to find out what the officers who have not been demoted are 
now doing. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the only object of that subdivi- 
sion was to compare the duties in their higher rank with the 
duties they are now performing. If the Senator from New York, 
who is well versed in this matter, thinks the necessary data 
could be procured by modifying the resolution in that respect, I 
have no objection to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it would very greatly decrease 
the burden of preparing the report. The resolution asks for 
the names and assignments of nearly 9,000 officers, and it seems 
to me what the Senator really wants to find out most of all, 
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and what the Senate would like to find out most of all, is what 
the officers still holding the higher ranks are assigned to as a 
matter of duty and not what the officers who have been demoted 
are doing, because, so far, they are not doing anything of any 
importance. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the amendment which the Senator 
from New York suggests? ; 4 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suggest striking out, in lines 15 and 
16 on page 1, the words “ and the duties they are now perform- 
ing,” putting a period in place of a comma after the word 
* grade.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I will accept the amendment. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would also require, in the interest 
of proper construction, the insertion of the word “and” after 
the word “demoted” in line 14 on the same page. 

Mr. HARRISON. I accept the modifications suggested. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
to furnish to the Senate a statement giving specifically— 

(1) The pe. of the General Staff of the War Department with 
act to the demotion of officers of the Regular Army. 

2) The date of the adoption of such policy and what stepa, if any, 
are provided thereunder, so that the officers of the Regular Army may 
be restored to their permanent grade in an orderly and equitable way. 

(3) The names of all officers of the Regular Army who have been 
demoted, witb a statement of their grade at the time of their demotion, 
the grade to which they have been demoted, and the duties performed 
by them at the time meg held their higher porated grade. 

(4) The names of all officers of the Regular Army still holding 
advanced rank, the duties now being performed by them, and the 
2 why the advanced rank is necessary or appropriate to such 

uty. 
655 The policy of the War Department in regard to section 8 of the 
selective-draft act approved May 18, 1917. 

(6) If any specific ruling as to the effect of section 8 of the selective- 
draft act has been made to the War Department by the Judge Advocate 
General whether said section was intended to preserve a lineal or 
relative standing of officers of the Regular Army and if any suen 
opinion has been given to the Secretary of War by the Judge Advocate 
General to furnish it to the Senate. 


DRILL BOAT NO. 3 AND DREDGE NO. 9. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed, 

Mr. CALDER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3472) for the relief of the owner of a 
drill boat known as drill boat No. 3 and a dredge known as 
dredge No. 9. This bill provides for the payment of a very 
meritorious claim on account of damage done by a naval vessel 
to several boats that were engaged in dredging at Hell Gate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New York? r 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the bill first read, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the New: Jersey Shipbuilding 


& Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N. J., owner of a drill boat known as 


) 

eat boat Vo. 3 and a dredge known as dredge No. 9, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise 3 the sum of $118,309.16 to 
reimburse said owner of drill boat No. 3 and dredge No, 9 for loss sus- 
tained as a result of dama; suffered by said drill boat No. 3 and said 
dredge No, 9 through collision with the United States Navy barge 
Nahunta in tow of the U. S. S. Woodcock, oft Mallets Point, New York 
Harbor, on April 19, 1919. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that the claimant 
in this case ought to be remitted to the Court of Claims, where 
he may prosecute his claim against the Government. To ap- 
propriate the large sum here proposed without having the claim 
adjudicated seems to me improper. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this claim is strongly recom- 
mended by the Navy Department. These boats were engaged in 
dredging at Hell Gate, and while so engaged a Navy boat came 
down the river and, without notice, ran into the drill boat and 
the dredge. I think the whole matter is covered in the last two 
paragraphs, on page 6, of the report of the committee on the bill, 
where it is made plain that the Navy is entirely to blame. These 
two boats, I will say to the Senator from Utah, are at this very 
hour needed to prosecute the work at Hell Gate. Their owner 
can not have them repaired, and consequently can not do the 
work required by the Government. ; 

Mr. KING. Let me make an inquiry of the Senator. There 
are many claims which have arisen during the war by reason 
of collisions between ships controlled by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and vessels operated by the Navy. Does not the 
Senator think that there ought to be some investigation by a 
court in order to determine the liability of the Government in 
regard to these matters? 

Mr. CALDER. I do, Mr. President; but this is an unusual 
case, These vessels were engaged in doing Government work 
under a Government contract, but they have been entirely put 
out of commission. The man who owns them desires to con- 
tinue on the Government work, but can not do so because he can 
not repair the damages caused by the Government. 


‘amount for which this bill calls. 


The claim is not a war claim. It is just as if some one broke 
up another's business or destroyed his house. In such a case the 
injured party would sue the one responsible and would get dam- 
ages or would have his claim taken care of otherwise. 

Mr. KING. In the case which has just been instanced by 
the Senator from New York if, through some fault of the Gov- 
ernment, my business were broken up—to use his language— 
would I not be compelled to go to the Court of Claims or some 
judicial tribunal for the purpose of establishing the liability 
of the Government for the damages which I had sustained? 

Mr. CALDER. I might say to the Senator 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator from New York yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. Perhaps I ought to say in regard to this 
claim—for it was considered by a committee with which I am 
connected—that the facts in reference to it are somewhat un- 
usual. The Government admits its liability and admits the 
The fact of the matter was 
that the claimant was engaged in Government work, and while 
doing that work a Government naval tug, with a barge at- 
tached, came down the river and struck these boats without 
any fault on the part of the claimant. The Navy Department 
took the matter up, investigated it carefully, and found that the 
liability was entirely with the Government and that the amount 
of the damages was the amount provided for by the bill. 

This case is differentiated, I may say to the Senator from 
Utah, from other cases in this respect, to which the Navy De- 
partment called the attention of the committee: The owner of 
the drill boat and dredge is now working for the Government 
at Hell Gate, removing rock; the Government has a contract 
with him; it is essential that the work be done; and yet he 
is on the verge of bankruptcy. The damage that has been done, 
unless it is paid for, will absolutely prevent him from going on. 

Mr. KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator if, under exist- 
ing law, the claimant who has been injured and damaged, as the 
Senator contends, would have the right to prosecute his demands 
before the Court of Claims? 

Mr. SPENCER. I am inclined to think he would have that 
right, as the Senator indicates; but here is the situation: The 
man who was damaged and the one who damaged him have both 
agreed upon the liability and upon its amount. If it were in 
civil life, that would create a case which never would go before 
a court, for the claim would be paid outside of court. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, the 
person who agrees for the Government as to the liability in this 
case does not have to pay the damage. There is a wide differ- 
ence between a controyersy between two individuals in civil life 
and a controversy between an individual and the Government, 
Here some person has agreed that the Government is liable and 
that it should pay a large sum to the claimant. The person 
so admitting liability against the Government may have con- 
tributed to the damages which are the basis of the claim. 
Now, he is perfectly willing to fasten the liability upon the 
Government. Ile escapes the payment of compensation, so can 
more readily perceive the propriety of fastening lability upon 
the United States. It would seem to me that where the Govern- 
ment provides a forum in which all legitimate and honest claims, 
or, for that matter, illegitimate ones, may be presented and 
passed upon, the Government has done all it ought to do. 

Mr. SPENCER. The only answer that can be made to what 
the Senator has stated is that in a case where liability is un- 
questioned and the amount is agreed upon, if the claimant is 
relegated to a court for adjudication, in a case like this, the very 
delay is a denial of the whole claim, for before the claim can 
ever be presented to the court or adjudicated the claimant may 
die. If that department of the Government which caused the 
damage agrees that they were at fault, and a board of officers, 
after examination and investigation, agree upon the amount, it 
would seem as if there was some reason, in fair dealing, why the 
claimant should not be sent to some other tribunal to determine 
what has already been agreed upon. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? - 

Mr. CALDER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I simply wish to say in connection with the 
discussion that this is a matter sounding in tort, and the parties 
could not go into the Court of Claims without special authority 
for that purpose; they can not go into that court under the gen- 
eral law. There is a bill relating to a collision now pending be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary which authorizes the party 
to go to the Court of Claims. So, if the parties in this case are 
required to go to the Court of Claims, we will have to pass a spe- 
cial act to give them that authority: 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator, with the permission 
of the Senator from New York—— 
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Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. “Does existing law deny access to the Court of 
Claims where the action sounds in tort? 

Mr. NELSON. It does in actions growing out of tort. There 
is a class of cases that can be referred to the Court of Claims 
without special authority; but this is an action sounding in tort; 
it is a marine tort. . 

Mr. KING. Where there is an implied contract, as I under- 
stand 

Mr. NELSON. 
contract. 

Mr. KING. The Court of Claims has jurisdiction. 

Mr. NELSON. In cases of implied contracts that court may 
have jurisdiction; but this is an action sounding essentially in 
tort, and the parties can not go into the Court of Claims with- 
out a special act of Congress. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall vote against this measure. 
I think it establishes a bad precedent; I think that it opens the 
way for the perpetration of wrongs upon the Government of the 
United States. We had a similar question under discussion yes- 
terday. We are providing now for payment to be made by the 

“Government upon the recommendation of a board which is con- 
stituted for administrative and executive purposes. There are 
numerous boards in the executive departments, organized for ex- 
ecutive and administrative work, and whose labors relate to most 
of the activities of the Government, and we are conferring upon 
them judicial powers; we are authorizing them to make inves- 
tigations.and awards against the Government and pronounce 
judgments that become legal and binding claims which Congress 
is under obligation to discharge. I think that it is unwise; I 
think that it is dangerous legislation. 

It seems to me where a sovereign State is willing that it shall 
be sued, and provides a tribunal before which individuals may 
go to present their claims against it, that is all that should be 
exacted of it. There ought to be an impartial, dispassionate, ju- 
dicial investigation of claims made against the Government as 
there is a judicial investigation of controversies between private 
individuals; the Government ought to have its day in court, a 
chance to present before a judicial tribunal evidence in its own 
defense before liability is laid at its door and a judgment pro- 
nounced against it. 

Mr. President, the statements upon the floor of the Senate 
yesterday indicated, as I said a moment ago, that there are 
numerous boards and tribunals, not only in the War and Navy 
Departments and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, but in a score 
or more of the administrative and executive bureaus and depart- 
ments and instrumentalities of the Government, that are em- 
powered to go out and make investigation of their own derelic- 
tions and delinquencies and to pronounce judgments, which the 
Government will be compelled to pay. If the Court of Claims 
has not jurisdiction to take care of cases growing out of torts, 
and if this is a case sounding in tort, a general statute ought 
to be enacted that will afford full and ample opportunity for 
claimants against the Government to litigate their claims. It 
seems to me this is a most dangerous method of dealing with 
claims against the Government of the United States. I hope 
the bill will be defeated and that the entire question of pro- 
viding a proper procedure to determine valid claims against 
the Government may be fully considered and legislation enacted, 
if necessary, in order that the rights of citizens and the rights 
of the United States may be fully protected. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from New York a question. In arriving at the conclusion how 
did the representatives of the Government and the claimant 
reach a conclusion on the amount? I was not in the Chamber 
a little while ago when this matter came up. 

Mr. CALDER. The claimant put in a bill to the Govern- 
ment for $122,000. This was referred to a naval board of in- 
“quiry, which sat for several days, and finally agreed that the 
claimant was entitled to the sum mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They heard the proof? 

Mr. CALDER. They heard the proof. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And then decided what? 

Mr. CALDER. They decided that the claimant was en- 
titled to $118,300, the amount stated in the bill. The conclusion 
of the recommendation of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
is as follows: 

In view of the fact that the record indicated that the Navy is clearly 
responsible for the damages suffered by the claimant as n result of the 
gaia collision, and further that the claimant is engaged in important 
Government work in deepening and widening the Hell Gate Channel, I 
have the honor to recommend that the bill receive favorable considera- 
tion by the Committee on Claims. 

That is signed by Mr. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 


This can hardly be made a case of implied 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
the New Jersey Shipbuilding & Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N. J.“ 


GERTBUDE LUSTIG. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, for about 10 days now the 
Senate has been unable to function because of a lack of attend- 
ance. I am wondering if we have the proper attendance now, 
and I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold that suggestion for just a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want to bring a matter before the 
Senate which I think will not demand the presence of a quorum, 
ea a take but just a moment, as it is a bill but eight lines in 
ength. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withhold the suggestion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3381, Order 
of Business 355, which will be found upon page 11 of the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 8381) for the relief of 
Gertrude Lustig. It authorizes and directs the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Gertrude Lustig, the sum of $1,286.53, 
being the amount she would have received as pay and allow- 
ances as chief nurse, Army Nurse Corps, from September 28, 
1918, the date of her unjustifiable dismissal from that position, 
to May 22, 1919, the date of her restoration to the service. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York whether or not, during the period mentioned in 
the bill, this nurse had other employment which compensated 
her for the loss which she sustained by not being in the employ. 
of the Army, and if she did not get employment, the reason 
therefor? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The unfortunate thing was that the 
nurse in question was in jail during that entire time. This 
case constitutes one of the most distressing and horrible things 
that I have ever encountered in connection with the treatment 
of a good woman by the Government. It arose from a frame-up, 
which the Government finally understood was a frame-up, and 
when they did understand it she was released and restored to 
service. 

Mr. KING. A frame-up by officers? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is difficult to say just how it com- 
menced. The story is a rather distressing one, and I hesitate 
very much to tell it. 

Mr. KING. I shall not ask the Senator to do that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Military Intelligence Department 
of the War Department realized the error that had been made, 
and the Department of Justice also realized it; and both 
departments, together with the Surgeon General, the head of 
the whole Medical Service, joined in an urgent request that this 
relief be granted to Miss Lustig. She has been restored to 
service, and she is now a member of the Army Nurse Corps. 

Mr. KING. I want to give notice to the distinguished 
Senator from New York, in view of his statement, that if the 
War Department does not make an investigation to determine 
who was at fault, and compel the individuals, if they are 
Army officers or if they are in the employ of the Government, 
to make restitution to the Treasury of this amount. I shall 
introduce a resolution of investigation to ascertain why such 
course has not been pursued, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I may say to the Senator from Utah 
that the Government has done its best to locate the blame 
for this thing. The persons involved in it have utterly dis- 
appeared. I have followed this case for many months, and I 
must say that the officers, when they discovered their error, 
have done their very best to remedy it; but the only thing that 
could be done to give relief in part to the unfortunate person 
Involved was to have Congress pass an act authorizing the pay- 
ment to this nurse of the money which she would have earned 
as an Army nurse during the period of her confinement. 

Mr. KING. In view of the Senator’s statement, I believe the 


appropriation should be made; but I feel that the War Depart- 
ment, with the vast resources at its command, should deter- 
ming who committed this crime against the nurse and prosecute 
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them criminally, and compel them to refund the amount the 
United States will pay to the injured party. After waiting a 
reasonable time I shall call the chairman’s attention to this 
matter, and if there is no satisfactory reply from the proper 
department I shall ask an investigation of the entire matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Harding McCormick Shep 

Ball Harris McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harrison Moses Smoot 
Brandegee Henderson Myers Bpen 
Capper Hitchcock - Nelson Stanley 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. New gorog 
Cummins Johnson, S.Dak. Norris Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Underwood 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Overman Wadsworth 
Fernald Kellogg Page Warren 
France King Phelan Watson 
Glass Kirby Phipps Wiliams 
Gronna Knox Pomerene 

Hale Lodge Ransdell 


Mr. MOSES. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Keyes] on account of illness in his family, This 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is absent on account of illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Ence], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] 
are absent on business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered on this motion, and the roll will be called, 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent on account of the illness of his wife. I agreed to pair 
with him during his absence, and therefore I withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smemons], and in 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair man the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] and withhold 
my vo 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr] to the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote 

“ yea. ” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the aftemiative). 
I have already voted, but having a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smita], who is necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate, I am compelled to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Carper] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr], the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Gerry], and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
are detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 


The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELRkINxSI] with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrReELNGHUYSEN] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry] with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Sherman] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted, but I afterwards learned that my pair, the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] is not in the Chamber. I trans- 
fer my pair with that Senator to the Senator from California 
(Mr. Jonson} and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Henprerson]. May I ask if he has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, OVERMAN. May I inquire if the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] has voted? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Having a general pair with that Senator, I 
will withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 

Ball Hale Nelson Sterlin, 
Beckham Harding New Sutherfana 
Borah Harris Nugent ‘Townsend 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Page Wadsworth 

% r Knox Phipps Watson 
Chamberlain McCormick Poindexter Williams 
Curt 8 McCumber Sheppard 
Fernald McKellar Smoot 
France McNary Spencer 

NAYS—6. 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Thomas 
Harrison Norris 
NOT VOTING—5T. 
Ashurst Gore McLean Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Gronna Moses Smith, Ga. 
Calder Henderson Myers Smith, Md. 
Colt Hitchcock ‘Newberry Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Johnson, Calif, Overman Stanley 
Dial Jones, Wash, Owen Swanson 
Dillingham Kellogg | Penrose Trammell 
Edge Kendric Phelan Underwood 
Elkins Renton Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Fall Keyes - Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher k Reed Warren 
ESTERNIR 5 Robinson Wolcott 
Da ollette Sherman 

8 Lenroot Shields 
Glass Lodge Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT, There are three Senators present 
and not voting. A quorum has not voted. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


* 
Ball Henderson Norris Sterling 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nugent Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg areenaa Thomas 
Curtis Knox phe Townsend 
Dillingham ee Phipps Wadsworth 
Fernald McCormick Pomerene Warren 
Glass McKellar 1 Williams 
Hale Moses Smoot 

Harding Nelson Spencer 

Harris New Stanley 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators, 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absentees, and Mr. 
Gronna, Mr. McNary, Mr. PHELAN, Mr, RANSDRLL, Mr. SHER- 
MAN, and Mr. Unbrerwoop answered to their names when called. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Smorons] is unavoidably detained at home. He has a general 
pair with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Kenroaa]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. BRAN- 
pEGEE, Mr. France, Mr. Gore, Mr. Kino, Mr. Hrrencock, and 
Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 


1920. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALL in the chair). Fifty- 
two Senators having answered to their names, there is a quo- 
rum present. The yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
motion of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertine], and 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement with reference to my pair that 
I made a moment ago, I withhold my yote. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the rest of the day. If at liberty to 
vote on this question, I would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement with reference to my pair as on the pre- 
vious roll call, I withhold my yote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. He 
being absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and transfer, I vote 
s yea,” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
transfer, I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wor- 
corr]. I am unable to obtain a transfer of my pair, and in the 
absence of the Senator from Delaware I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samira]. In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON. Although not voting, I desire to be counted 
as present for the purpose of making a quorum. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Ssxrru]. He has not yoted, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (after having voted in the affirmative). The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] with whom the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Carper] is paired having entered the 
Chamber, I withdraw my vote. ¢ 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] is absent on account of ill- 
ness. I ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] to the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Carper]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and vote yea.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Barr, after having voted 
in the affirmative). I have a general pair with the senior 

Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer]. He is not present and 
has not voted. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry], and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
are detained on official business. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Traararett] are detained by illness in their fami- 
lies. 

I have also been requested to announce that the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fluren, the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Saari], and the junior Senator from South Caro- 
linn [Mr. DIAL] are detained on account of illness. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 36, nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—36, 
Beckham Harding Nelson Secor 
Brandegee Henderson New Stanley 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Nugent Sterlin. 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Page Sutherland 
Culberson Knox Poindexter Townsend 
Curtis McCormick Ransdell Underwood 
Fernald McCumber Sheppard Wadsworth 
France McKellar Sherman Warren 
Hale McNary Smoot Williams 

NAYS—6. 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Pomerene 
Harrison King F 

LIX 158 


NOT. VOTING—54. 


Ashurst Lodge Simmons 
Ball Glass McLean Smith, Aris. 
Bankhead Gore Moses Smith, Ga. 
Borah Gronna Myers Smith, Md. 
Calder Harris Newberry Smith, S. C. 
Colt Hitchcock Overman Swanson 
Dial Jones, Wash. Owen Thomas 
Dillingham Kellogg Penrose Trammell 
Edge Kendrick Phelan Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins Kenyon Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
11 Keyes Pittman Watson 
Fletcher 1 Reed Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Robinson 
Gay nroot Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the motion of the Senator 
from South Dakota the yeas are 36 and the nays are 6. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KELLOGG], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopare], and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pliers! 
being present, there is a quorum. 

So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1609) for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment with amendments, 

Mr. STERLING. Task that the bill may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fernatp in the chair). 
The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That beginning at the expiration of 90 days next 
following the passage and 8 of this act, all employees in the 
classified civil service of the United States who have on that date, or 
shall have on e thereafter, reached the age of 65 years and 
rendered at least 15 years of service, computed as prescribed in section 
3 of this act, shall be eligible for retirement on an annuity as provided 
in section 2 hereof: Provided, That mechanics, city and rural letter 
carriers, and post-office clerks shall be eligible for retirement at 62 
years of age, and railway postal clerks at years of age. 

The provisions of this act shall include employees of the Library of 
Congress and the Botanic Gardens, excepting persons appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and may be extended by Execu- 
tive order, upon recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, to 
include any employee or group of employees in the civil service of the 
United States not classified at the time of the passage of this act. 
The President shall have power, in his discretion, to exclude from the 
operation of this act any employee or group of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service whose tenure of office or employment is intermittent or 
of uncertain duration. 

All regular annual employees of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, appointed directly by the commissioners, includ- 
ing those receiving per diem compensation paid out of general appro- 
priations, but whose services are continuous, and including public-schoot 
employees, excepting school officers and teachers, shall be included in 
the provisions of this act, but members of the police and fire depart- 
ments shall be excluded therefrom, . 

Postmasters, and such employees of the Lighthouse Service as coma 
within the provisions of section 6 of the act of June 20, 1918, entitled 
“An act to authorize alds to navigation and for other works in the 
Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,“ shall not be included in 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 2. That for the purpose of determining the amount of annuity 
which retired employees shall receive, the following classifications and 
rates shall be established : 

Class A shall include all employees to whom this act applies who shalt 
have served the United States for a total period of 30 years or more, 
The annuity to a retired rr in this class shall equal 60 per cent of 
such employee's average annual basic salary, pay, or compensation from 
the United States for the 10 years next 5 the date on which he 
or she shall retire: Provided, That in no case shall an annuity in this 
class exceed $720 per annum or be less than $360 per annum. 

Class B shall include all employees to whom this act applies who 
shall have served the United States for a total perlod of 27 years or 
more, but less than 30 years. The annuity to a retired emp oyee in 
this class shall equal 54 per cent of such employee’s annual basic salary, 
pay: or compensation from the United States for the 10 years next pro- 
ceding the date on which he or she shall retire: Provided, That in no 
case shall an annuity in this class exceed $648 per annum, or be less 
than 8324 per annum, 

Class C shall include all employees to whom this act applies who 
shall have served the United States for a total period of 24 years or 
more, but less than 27 goant The annuity to a retired employee in 
this class shall equal 48 per cent of such employce’s average annual 
basic salary, pay, or compensation from the United States for the 10 
years next preceding the date on which he or she shall retire: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall an annuity in this class exceed $576 per 
annum, or be less than $288 per annum. : 

Class D shall include all employees to whom this act applies who shall 
have served the United States for a total period of 21 years or more, 
but less than 24 years. The annuity to a retired employee in this class 
shall equal 42 per cent of such employee's average annual basic salary, 
pay, or compensation from the United States for the 10. years next 
preceding the date on which he or she shall retire: Provided, That in 
no case shall the annuity in this class exceed $504 per annum, or be 
less than $252 per annum, 

Class E s include all employees to whom this act applies who 
shall have served the United States for a total of 18 years or more, but 
ess than 21 years. The annuity to a retired employee in this class 
shall equal 36 per cent of such oh tos fa average annual basic 
salary, pay, or compensation from the United States for the 10 years 
next preceding the date on which he or she shall retire : Provided, That 


in no case shall an annuity in this cluss exceed $432 per annum, or be 
less than $216 per annum, : 
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Class F sball include all employees to whom this act applies who 
shall have served the United States for a total period of 15 years or 
more, but less than 18 years, The annuity to a retired employee 
in this class shall equal 30 per cent of such employee's average annual 
basic salary, pay, or compensation from the United States for the 10 
years next preceding the date on which he or she shall retire: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall an annuity in this class exceed $360 per 
annum, or be less than 8180 per annum. 

The term“ basic salary, Day, or compensation“ wherever used in 
this act shall be so construed as to exclude from the operation of the 
act all bonuses, allowances, overtime pay, or salary, pay, or com- 

ensation given in addition to the base pay of the positions as fixed 

y law or regulation. 

Src. 3. That for the purpose of this act and subject to the provisions 
of section 10 hereof, the period of service shall be computed from the 
date of original employment, whether as a classified or unclassified 
5 105 ee in the civil service of the United States, and shall include 
per of service at different times and services in one or more depart- 
ments, branches, or independent offices of the Government, and 
also include service performed under authority of the United States 
beyond seas, and honorable service in the Army, Navy, Marine Cor 
or Coast Guard of the United States: Provided, That in the case o 
an employee who is eligible for and elects to receive a pension under 
any law, or compensation under the war-risk insurance act, the period 
of his or her military or naval service shall not be included for the 

urpose of assignment to classes defined in section 2 hereof, but noth- 
ng contained in this act shall be so construed as to affect in any 
manner his or her right to a par ype or to compensation under 

t 


Src, 4. That for the arpoa 
the Comm issioner of Pensions, under 


suc and proper for the 
purpose of carrying the provisions of this full force and effect. 
An appeal retary of the Interior shall lie from the final action 


Poa y the retirement a 
disab: 


t no . upa shall be retired under 
this section until exam 


se an 
manner spec! herein. 

Every annuitant retired under the provisions of this section, unless 
the disability for which retired is permanent in character, shall, at the 
expiration of one year from the date of such retirement and eee. 
thereafter until reaching the retirement age as defined in section 
hereof, be examined under direction of the Commissioner of Pensions 
by a medical officer of the United States, or a duly qualified payncan 
or surgeon or of physicians or surgeons des ted by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions for that p „In order to ascertain the nature 
and degree of the annuitant's disability, if any; if the annuitant recovers 
and is restored to his or her former earning be ary f before reaching 
the retirement age, payment of the annuity shall be discontinued from 
the date of the medical examination showing such ap eae’ fi if the 
annuitant fails to appear for examination as required under this section, 

yment of the Leone OBL Soe be suspended until continuance of the 

bility bas been satisfactorily established. The Commissioner of 
Pensions is hereby authorized to order or direct at aay time 
medical or other examination as he shalt deem eatin ak o dete 
the facts relative to the nature and degree of disability any employee 
retired on an annuity under this section. í 

Fees for examinations made under the provisions of this section by 
physicians or surgeons who are not medical officers of the United States 
shall be fixed by the Commissioner of Pensions, and such fees, together 
with the employee's reasonable traveling and other expenses ineur: 
in order to submit to such examinations, shall be paid out of the appro- 
priations for the cost of administering this act. 

In all cases where the annuity is discontinued under the provisions 
of this section before the annuitant has received a sum equal to the 
total amount of his or her contributions with accrued interest, the 
difference shall be paid to the retired employee, or to his or her estate, 

n application therefor in such form and manner as the Commissioner 
of Pensiozrs may x 

No person shail be entitled to receive an annuity under the provisions 
of this act, and compensation under the provisions of the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, entitled, “An act to provide 8 tor employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” covering the same period of time; but 
this ‘provision shall not be so construed as to bar the right of any 
claimant to the greater benefit conferred by either act for any part of 
the same period of time. 

Sec. 6. That all employees to whom this act appres shall, upon the 
expiration of 90 days next succeeding its ey f of retirement age, 
or thereafter on arriving at retirement age as ed in section 1 
be automatically separated from the service, and all > Day, or 

sation shall cease from that date, and it shall be the uty of the 
bead of each department, branch, or independent office of the Govern- 
ment to notify such employees under his direction of the date of such 
separation from the service at least 60 h Pro- 


such 
rmine 
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and at the end of the 


similar certification, be continued f 

additional term not exceeding two Paes and so a Provided, 3 
is act becomes effective no employee 

he civil service of the United States beyond the 


age of retirement defined in section 1 hereof for more than four years. 
Sec. 7. That every employee who is or hereafter becomes ble for 
retirement because of age as provided in this act, shall, thin 60 


days befo 
at any time thereafter, file with the Commissioner of Pensions, in such 
he may prescribe, an application for an . by 
ependent 


Salary, , or compensation recei 
9 af pé ved aa | such periods, 


ret ent of such employee when in the 
dgment of the head of the department, branch, or independent office 
n which he or she is employed such retirement would promote the best 
1 of aes Ress M s 

n rece: of sa ctory evidence the Commissioner of Pensions 
shall forthwith adjudicate the claim of the applicant, and if title te 
annuity be established, a ps er certificate shall be issued to the an- 
nuitant under the seal of the Department of the Interior. 

Annuities granted under this act for retirement on account of age 
shall commence from the date of termination of pay for active service 
on or after the date this act shall take effect, and shall continue during 
the life of the annuitant. Annuities granted for disability under the 
proviniona of section 5 hereof shall be subject to the limitations speci- 

a in = section. 
EC. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby anthorized and pen te 
in carrying out the provisions of this act to supplement the individual 
contributions of employees with moneys received in the form of dona- 
tions, gifts, legacies, bequests, or otherwise, and to receive, invest, and 
disburse for the 8 of this act all moneys which may be contrib- 
uted by private individuals or corporations or organizations for the 
benefit of civil-service employees generally or any special class of 


employees. 

Bey 9. That every employee coming within the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed to consent and agree to the deductions from salary, 
Pay, or compensation as provided in section 8 hereof, and ent less 
such deductions shall be a full and complete discharge acquittance 
— all Sea and 3 ao 8 = 8 services rendered 

such employee during the per cover y su yment, except the 

ht to the benefits to which he or she shall be entitled under the — 2 
visions of this act, notwithstan the provisions of sections 167, 168, 
zea zo of the aerma eT jae nited States, and of an, spes 

w, rule, or regulation affec regret | ¥, or compensation 
pared decor or persons employed in the ei g a to . ta this act 
applies. 

EC. 10. That upon the transfer of any emplo from an unclassified 
to a classified status, or n the Tetustatement of a former emplo 
credit PSP pist errian ren 33 * AY hes the Leip 25 this act shali 

efect, or for any par n only upon deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United States of the. Of any 
tions with interest as provided in this act as weuld have been made for 
the periods of actual service, or part thereof, for which credit is to be 
en, but such interest shail not be computed for periods of ration 
rom the service: Provided, That failure to make such deposit shall not 
ganne the employee of credit for any past service re prior to the 
date this act shall become operative, and to which he or she would other- 
wise be entitled. 

Sze. 11. That in the case of an employee in the classified civil service 
of the United States who shall be transferred to an unclassified position, 

in the case of any employee to whom this act applies who shall be- 
come absolutely separated from the service before reaching the retiring 
age the total amount of deductions of 8 pay, or compensation 
with accrued interest computed at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 
compounded on June 30 of each fiscal year, shall, upon application. be 
returned to such employee; and in case an annuitant shall die without 
having received in annuities an amount equal to the total amount of 
the deductions from his or her Salary, pay, or compensation, Ny bend 
with interest thereon at 4 pee cent per annum compounded as herein 
proyided up to the time of his or her death, the excess of the said ac- 
cumulated deductions over the said annuity payments shall be paid in 
one sum to his or her legal representatives upon the establishment of a 
valid claim therefor; and in case an employee shall die without having 
reached the retirement age, or without having established a valid claim 
for annuity, the total amount of deductions with accrued interest as 
aeren provided shall be paid to the legal representatives of such 
employee. i e 

cC. 12. That annuities granted under the terms of this act shall be 
due and payable-monthly on the first business day of the month fol- 
lowing the month or other period for which the annuity shall bave ac- 
crued, and ent of all annuities, refunds, and allowances granted 
hereunder be made by checks drawn and issued by the Ne 
clerk for the y wi 
guch safeguards as shall be 


yment of pensions in such form and manner and 
prescribed by the 


of the Interior 
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in accordance with the laws, rules, and regulations governing account- 
ing that pee be found applicable to. such payments. 

See. 13. That it shall be the duty of the head of each executive de- 
partment and the head of each independent establishment of the Govern- 
ment not within the jurisdiction of any executive department to report 
to the Civil Service Commission in such manner as said commission 
may prescribe the name and grade of each employee to whom this act 
applies in or under said department or establishment who shall be at 
any time in a nonp 
a nonpay status, and the amount of salary, pay, or compensation lost 
by the employee by reason of such absence. he Civil Service Commis- 
sion shall keep a record of appointments, transfers, changes in grade, 
5 from the service, reinstatements, loss of pay, and such 
other information concerning individual service as may be deemed es- 
sential to a proper determination of rights under this act, and shall 
furnish the Commissioner of Pensions such reports therefrom as he 
shall from time to time request as necessary to the proper adjustment 
of any claim hereunder, and shall prepare and keep all needful tables 
and records required for carrying out the provisions of this net, includ- 
ing data showing the . experience of the employees in the serv- 
ice, and the percentage of withdrawal from such rervice, and any other 
information that may serve as a guide for future valuations and ad- 
justments of the plan for the retirement of employees under this act. 

The Commissioner of Pensions shall make a detailed comparative re- 

rt annually showing all receipts and disbursements on necount of re- 

unds, allowances, and annuities, together with the total number of 
persons receiving annuities and the amounts paid them. 

Sec. 14. That none of the moneys mentioned in this act shall be 
assignable, either in law or equity, or be subject to execution, levy or 
attachment, garnishment, or other legal process. 

Sec. 15. That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, there is 
hereby authorized to be 5 from any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100,000 for salaries and for 
clerical and other services, the purchase of books, office equipment, sta- 
tionery, and other supplies, and all other expenses necessary in carrying 
out the provisions of this act, including traveling expenses and ex- 

mses of medical and other examinations as provided in section 5 


ereot. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall submit annually to the Secretary 
of the Treasury estimates of the appropriations necessary to continue 
this act in full force and effect. 

Sec, 16. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this act 


are hereby repealed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in the consideration of this 
bill I admit at the beginning a full sense of responsibility. It 
is an important measure, and if it is passed it means the estab- 
lishment by our Government for the first time of a civil- 
service retirement system, under which the employee in the 
classified civil service, if he has served the requisite time pro- 
vided by the bill—namely, a minimum of 15 years—and has 
reached the age of retirement provided for in the bill—namely, 
in most cases 65 years and in other special cases 62 years and 
60 years, respectively—will-have upon retirement a maximum 
annuity, dependent upon length of service and amount of salary, 
of $720, and a minimum annuity, dependent likewise, of course, 
upon a smaller salary and a less period of service, of $180. 

Mr. President, I think we all have observed the need of a 
civil-service retirement system. We can not have visited the 
several great departments of this Government from time to time 
in the performance of our duties as Senators without seeing 
here and there in every department at the various desks at 
which clerks are employed the inefficient who were unable to 
perform full service, their inefficiency ranging all the way from 
no efficiency at all to, perhaps, 75 or SO per cent of efficiency 
in the service. 

The first question, Mr. President, is, Who now are interested 
in the passage of a civil-service retirement bill and in the 
establishment of such a system for our Goyernment? 


There are three parties who are interested: First, the em- 
ployees themselves. We may divide those into two classes, 
first, the aged, who after long years of service on very moderate 
salaries, on which they have been unable to accumulate any- 
thing, feel that they are entitled because of that long service 
to some recognition from the Government and to have some 
provision made for their declining years, the few remaining 
years after they have reached the age of retirement. But the 
aged are not the only ones who are interested in a provision of 
this kind. The younger men and women are interested, too. 
And why? Because the retention in the service of the aged 
and inefficient denies them their right to advancement and 
promotion in the service; and so we may say in a broad way 
that all classes of employees are interested in and, I think, 
have a right to demand the enactment of an adequate civil- 
service retirement law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fernatp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. STERLING. I think that I—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have listened 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator from Mississippi desire to 
ask mea question? I will yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Oh, is that all? 

Mr. STERLING. I think so. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Then, Mr. President, I ask for a quorum. 

Mr. STERLING. I hope the Senator will forego that. 


status, showing the dates such employee was in 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator did not yield 
for that purpose. He yielded only for a question. 

Mr. STERLING. I think, Mr. President, I appreciate the 
Senator’s wish to call for a quorum; but we might have a 
quorum here—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I intended to be absolutely courteous anil 
nice, and asked the Senator to yield. The Senator declined to 
yield except for a question, 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I asked for a quorum. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I did not decline to yield for 
a question. I do not think the Senator can take me off the floor, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the Senator will perhaps yield? 

Mr. STERLING. Not for the purpose of suggesting the ab- 
sence of a quorum. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the Senator yielded merely for a 
question? 

Mr. STERLING. I decline to yield, Mr. President, except 
for a question, and I do that with all deference and respect for 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no question to ask, Mr. President. I 
wanted to interject an observation that I wanted the Senate to 
consider, If the Senator will not yield for that purpose, then I 
ask for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota will proceed. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, aside from the employees 
who are interested, there are the other parties. The first is the 
Government itself, which is interested in securing efficiency, 
interested in economy—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I suggested the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
kota declined to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator had already yielded; and, 
having yielded, of course it is always in order to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator did not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is unparliamentary to take 
a Senator from the floor while he is proceeding with a speech, 
and the Senator from South Dakota declined to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have never known a time 
when the suggestion of the absence of a quorum was not recog- 
nized by the Chair. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Mississippi will reflect, 
I know he will recall to mind many times when Senators have 
declined to be taken from the floor on the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator did not decline to yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I do decline now. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declined to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. 

Mr. STERLING. So, as I say, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I ask the Senator if he will yield to 
an interruption for a moment? 

Mr. STERLING. No; not for an interruption. 
to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will not make the point of po quorum, but 
I want to make an interruption. 

Mr. STERLING. I will not yield, Mr. President, just on the 
suggestion that the Senator wants to interrupt me, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota will proceed. 

Mr. STERLING. The Government, by reason of a lack of 
efficiency on the part of aged employees, of course, is expending, 
I will say now, millions of dollars annually that it should not ex- 
pend, and would not be required to expend under a proper civil- 
service retirement system. 

Mr. President, there is the great public besides. It all ulti- 
mately comes back to the public, and the interest the public has 
in such a system, of course interested primarily in efficient gov- 
ernment, in the doing of the work of the several departments of 
Government well. It is interested, of course, in the second place, 
in the doing of the work economically, interested in fhe saying of 
the millions that may be saved annually under a retirement 
system. 

So we have those three factors: The employees themselves, 
by whom I know we wish to do justice and can not without 
some retirement system; the Government itself, whose busi- 
ness should be efficiently and economically managed; and the 
public itself, the taxpayers, who are affected, of course, by in- 
efficiency and lack of economy in the dispatch and manage- 
ment of the Government business. 

This much, Mr. President, is preliminary. 


The Senator from South Da- 


I will yield 
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I shall let authority better than myself speak as to the needs, 
and I will quote briefly from those who officially come in con- 
tact daily with the situation. The Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment of the Senate had quite extensive hearings 
on this bill, and I want to quote briefly from some of the state- 
ments made in those hearings. 

Mr. Galloway, until lately a member of the Civil Service 
Commission, quoted in the hearing at which he was a witness 
from the annual report of the commission for 1917, and I read 
from page 15 of that hearing: 

A retirement system would give stability to the service, create an 
indu ent to capable men to continue in it, contribute to improved 
administrative methods, and 8 a standardization of sal- 
aries and other needed reforms. e benefits to the service from an 
equitable retirement system would justify a direct contribution from 
the Public Treasury to create an annuity for superannuated employees 
in the service at the time the system is established. 

While reading this excerpt, Mr. President, I am led to think 
of another thing that has a very close connection with it, and 
that is the fact that we have now a great reclassification com- 
mission at work. I am not sure but what the commission has 
about completed its work. But note the bearing that a civil- 
service retirement law will have upon the work of this commis- 
sion. I say this having in view the idea, namely, that the en- 
actment of a retirement law should antedate the report of that 
commission, or antedate anyhow any law which we may desire 
to enact in regard to reclassification in pursuance of the 
report of such a commission. 

Mr. Galloway continued, reading from the report: 

A retirement system would give stability to the service, create an 
inducement to capable men to continue in it, contribute to improved 
administrative methods, and make possible a standardization of 
salaries, ete.— 
the work in which I understand the Reclassification Commis- 
sion is particularly interested. This is not Mr. Galloway's 
language. It is the language of the Civil Service Commission 
itself which I read: 

In the establishment of 


improved administrative methods serious 
difficulty has been 


found in ing with superannuated employees. 


The commission does not regard superannuation as an ou wth of 
the merit system, but deals with the subject of retirement its re- 
orts because of its relation to improved administrative methods, 


uperannuation is older than the civil-service act, and any increase 
is not a result of the merit system. tions and efficiency ratings 
tend to minimize superannuation by exposing incapacity, that other- 
‘wise would be hidden. The civil-service rules have never protected 
incompetents. The improvement of methods and the proper adjust- 
ment of pay can not be effectively provided for until a retirement sys- 
tem is established which will make provision for this class of em- 
ployees— 
the class of employees that would come in the superannuated 
class. 

‘The commission believes that a contributory an is the only just 
and practicable one for the retirement of employees, and earnestly 
recommends its adoption at an early date. 

The plan we propose, Mr. President, is a contributory plan. 

Mr. Galloway says further, in the course of his testimony, 
on page 17, being questioned by Senator Cotr: 


thrown upon 
think that the Government should bear 


In the testimony of witnesses some very pathetic cases are 
given, cases of old people, men and women, who have to be car- 
ried or wheeled in chairs to the office in which the work is done, 
helped to their desks, and who remain doing absolutely nothing 
during the hours which they are expected to work, having 
no efficiency whatever. There are all grades in the service, 
and in every branch of it, where there are people beyond 65, 
and even over 80 years of age, all grades, from no efficiency, as 
I said a moment ago, to 75 or 80 per cent of efficiency. 

I call attention to a letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Redfield, which was introduced and put into the Recorp by 
Mr. E. W. Libby, Chief Clerk of the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Redfield, as will be found on page 34, said: 

Failure to be as just in these matters as 1 concerns are injures 
the Government, either by causing the ambitious to seek better oppor- 
tunities for service elsewhere or by g the efforts of its employees 
generally through the unconscious drag that comes from hopeless service. 

The result of the present condition is seen in the survival of 


old people in the Government work, who struggle on when they should 
lave ceased from their labors, because they needs must. Enactments 


requiring these apes workers to be discharged are substantially re- 
pealed by the higher law of humanity. They are demoted and main- 
tained at redu pay, thus creating what in substance a on 


of a recognition e Go 


without retirement, without the CEAT the inefficiency Which everyone 


ernment of their worth, and main 
seeks to remove. 

We ask the question sometimes, why do not heads of depart- 
ments and bureaus discharge them? They can not discharge 
them, and we can not help but commend, instead of condemn, 


the principles of humanity by which the heads of the depart- 
ments are moved in retaining them in the service. 
Secretary Redfield said further: 


the rem tives 
but by the unconscious but very real -discipline that comes in re- 
sponse to wise and far-seeing treatment of 3 


oe Wilson, Secretary of Labor, said, as will be found on page 


Entirely apart from the humanities and justice involved in such 
legislation, it would seem to be high time to recognize the fact that the 
5 departments have a pension roll whether they like it or 

I hope Senators will get the full significance of those words. 
Of course, if a man is wholly inefficient he is getting a pension 
to the full amount of his salary; if he is 50 per cent inefficient 
he is getting a pension, as it were, to the extent of 50 per cent 
of his salary, and so on. 

Mr. Wilson proceeds: 
and that it is the most expensive, cumbersome, mau in many 


logged pay roll, w 
oar the retirement. In other words, aged and decrepit em 


at 8 — Which Sor 
r e an adequate 

— and will not be di: 

reasons w! 


ways 
water- 
with- 


upon 
inhumane one. 


I might quote some other heads of departments or chief clerks, 
but I shall not take the time of the Senate now to read all these. 

I should like, however, to read an extract from the letter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Glass, now Senator Grass, 
on page 65 of the hearings, as follows: 

The Treasury Department is constantly engaged in the work of in- 
creasing its efficiency and diminishing the relative expense of o tion, 
but ony 3 and 8 = gin to impreve ae eats 1 8 
0 Ons o large epoxies very heavily handicapped e 
absence of a just method of retirement. d z . 

The efficiency of the department is retarded for want of a retirement 
law. I believe that the enactment of legislation providing for super- 
annuated or disabled employees of the civil service in this department 
would result in economies and increased efficiency in the transaction of 
public business. It would be a measure of benefit to the Government, 
and of justice to the employees who faithfully have devoted their talents 
and the best years of their lives to the interests of the Government, 


The last paragraph of Secretary Glass's letter is a quotation 
from the annual report of his predecessor, Secretary McAdoo, 
for the fiscal year, 1918, as follows: 

In considerin tion the attention of Con 


e aly in 
underlying the Bureau of 
som 


8 is 
ciples 


and sug- 
to render 
ustice and effective as an nec pet would 5 not afford a real 
solution, It is confidently believed that the solution lies along the lines 
of insurance with both the Government and the civil employees con- 
tributing to a scientific paa that will provide for retirement as well 
as insurance against dea 

In that statement I think Secretary Glass embodies the prin- 
ciples of the bill now before the Senate. 3 

Mr. Paul F. Myers, chief clerk of the Treasury Depariment, 
in his testimony at page 69 of the hearings, said : 

There are a large number of — yr in the Treasury Department— 
I should aay roughly speaking, about 1,000 employees—who haye reached. 
the age where they are no longer rendering first-class service to the 

en Some of them are renderin per cent eficient service, 

some of them 50 per cent, some of them 25 per cent. and a few practi- 
cally nothing, and officials of the Government and officials of the S- 
5 and, I think, that is true of all departments, feel that 
it umane to drop these people from the rolls for the reason that 
they would be forced to depend upon public charity for support. 


So much for the general needs of a civil-service retirement 


system. 

Can the Government of the United States, with its resources, 
its population, its wealth, afford to institute a civil-seryice re- 
tirement system? We can afford it better than any other nation 
in the world. As I said at the outset, there is no great civilized 
nation in the world but has its civil-service retirement system. 
I beg the indulgence of the Senate for just a moment while I 
call attention to some of the systems found in other countries. 

Germany, for example—and I hope that Senators will note 
the cost of the civil-service retirement system to the Govern- 
ment of Germany—has had a civil-service retirement law since 
1873. It was amended in 1881, in 1886, and again in 1907. Per- 
manent disability after 10 years of service entitles to a pension 
for the remainder of life; twenty-sixtieths for retirement for 
incapacity during the first 10 years of service; that is, twenty- 
sixtieths of the average annual salary. Let us apply that and 
see how much Germany pays in comparison with what the 


x 


oe 
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United States Government would have to pay under the pending 
bill. 

Taking the basic salary of $1,200, the pension. would be $400 
for less than 10 years of service. From the tenth to the thirtieth 
year, inclusive, however, the pension increases. It is increased 
each year by one-sixtieth of the annual income. Thus, if the 
salary were $1,200, one-sixtieth would be $20, and when the 
employee had served the thirtieth year his pension would be 20 
times $20, plus-$400, or $800. Germany then pays $800, where 
we, at most, would pay $720, and the employee under the Ger- 
man system does not contribute one cent. It is a straight pen- 
sion by the Government. ; 

Again, Mr. President, in addition to that, after the thirtieth 
year the pension is increased one one-hundred-and-twentieth 
for each year of service, which on a basis of $1,200 a year would 
amount to $10 per annum. The maximum amount which a pen- 
sioner may draw is limited to forty-five sixtieths of the em- 
ployee’s salary, and thus on a salary of $1,200 the maximum 
pension would be $900 in Germany as against $720 which the 
Government of the United States would pay under the system 
provided. under the pending bill. Which the Government of the 
United States would pay? No; the Government of the United 
States would not by any means pay all of that. Depending 
upon the salary of the employee, his years of service, and upon 
his contribution, the Government would pay so much less 
than $720. 

Great Britain has had a pension system since the beginning: 
of the nineteenth century. She has for a long time had a pen- 
sion law which made provision for the aged employees of the 
Government. The pension now is so graded as to encourage 
retirement at the age of 65 years. 

There is this further difference to be noted between the pro- 
visions of the pending bill and the provisions of the statutes of 
most other countries that I have examined. The employee will 
not be entitled to a pension under the provisions of the pending 
bill unless he has served a minimum of 15 years. Under the 
laws of other countries he will be entitled to a pension upon 
the completion of a service of 10 years or more. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator just stated. that in other 
countries they. were entitled to a pension after a: service of 10 
years. To what countries did the Senator refer? 

Mr. STERLING. I will enumerate them as far as I can: 
Great Britain, Germany, Canada, Italy, and, I think, France, 
although I will not be sure as to France. I have not the data 
before me now, but I think France. I think the general rule in 
all countries where provision is made for retirement allowances 
or pensions is that a minimum service of 10 years is required, 
rather than the longer service of 15 years, as provided in the 
pending bill. 

The great consideration is that those countries that can less 
afford to pay the pensions. than can the Government of the 
United States are paying more and higher maximum pensions 
than are provided in the pending bill, and that, as a rule, with- 
out contribution upon the part of the employees, 

Now, a little further as to the system itself. This is some- 
times called the partially contributory system. I think that is a 
misnomer really. It ought to be called the contributory system. 
That better defines the system whereunder the employee con- 
tributes a, part and the Government contributes a part. Call it 
a contributory system. Where the employee contributes all that 
goes to make up his pension or pays all that goes to make up his 
pension, it can hardly be called a contributory plan.- Contribu- 
tion would seem on its face to imply different parties who were 
making contributions to the one fund. 

Canada has had quite an involved pension or retirement sys- 
tem. There have been many changes in the laws of Canada 
within comparatively few years, but recently Canada has had 
under consideration the matter of a revision of her retiremeat 
laws. I am not sure but that the revision has been made by 
late enactment. 

From an article found in the Railway Post Office, under the 
hend“ Canadian, civil service and retirement,” I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

There are two methods of creating a pension fund—the contriburory 
and the noneontributory. 

Senators will note here in what sense the word “contributory ” 
is used. 


The contributory is that in which the participants contribute a per- 
centage of the salary and the Government guarantees the- nge. 
Then there is the noncontributory, in which the Government provides 
the entire amount. So far as the expressed feeling of the service in 
Ottawa is concerned, it is 83 unanimous in favor of the con- 
tributory system. I may add that the actual experience of the British 
civil service, where both systems have been in force, has been that 
those who are under the noncontributory system are also under a lower 
salary scale, which more than deducted the amount of what would have 


been their contribution to the superannuation fund. Moreoyer, contribu- 
tion to the fund gives the contributors a vested interest aud the right 
to 3 In control, removing it from the suggestion of cha hs 
It is now 8 universally recognized that a proper pension or 
superannuation fund is not a charity, but a straight business proposi- 
tion, which pays for itself in higher efficiency of service and greater 
economy of administration, 

I shall add that Australia and New Zealand tried both of the systems, 
and it was found that. the. contributory- system was more satisfactory 
to the civil servants for the same reason stated by Mr. Foran. Mr, 
Foran volunteers the news that the civil service of Canada is keenly 
interested in superannuation, and are planning a progressive policy. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not wish to break into the Senator’s 
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speech, if he will answer the question which I desire to have, 


answered in some other place; but as I am compelled to attend 
a meeting at 3.30 o’clock I should like to know whether. esti- 
mates have been made as to what the establishment of this 
proposed system of retirement will cost the Government each 
year. The Senator, however, need not stop now to answer that 
question if he desires- to defer its answer. 

Mr. STERLING. I think I might as well answer it now, so 
far as I am able. In the report made by the Committee on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment there will be found incorporated 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator refer to the report on the 
pending bill? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. There is found incorporated in the 
report an estimate made by Mr. John S. Beach, of the Pension 
Bureau. Let me say with reference to Mr. Beach, that he is 
now and has-been for some years the statistical accountant of 
the Pension Bureau. He was detailed by the Secretary of the 
Interior recently to aid in the work of the Reclassification Com- 
mission. Beginning on page 4, the Senator from Minnesota will 
find a statement of the cost. Mr. Beach estimates the contribu- 
tion from 300,000 employees to be $8,535,000, Those will be the 
contributions, I will say to the Senator, at the rate of 2} per cent 
of the annual salary received by each employee. The number of 
300,000 employees is a little below the number at present in the 
civil service. I think the number now- in the civil service is 
perhaps 350,000 or, perhaps, more than that. 

Mr. POMERENE. In that number, I take it, the Senator 
is including what might be regarded as the extra employees due 
to the war? 

Mr. STERLING. Some of them are, if the Senator from 
Ohio will permit me to explain. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s report for 1917 shows, as I remember, the number of em- 
ployees in the classified service of the civil service as being 
326,000; but that, I take it, was more than normal; it was after 
we had entered the war and a great number of additional em- 
ployees had entered the service on that account. I think to take 
300,000 civil-service employees would be to take the number of 
employees for normal times, and that is the number 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think this is such an interesting matter 
that we ought to have more than four Republicans and five 
Democrats in the Chamber, and I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from South Dakota did yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I yielded, and, inadvertently, did not stop 
to inquire whether or not the Senator from Mississippi wished 
to ask a question. I will not interpose an objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota yielded, and T suggested the absence of a quorum. — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following. Senators answered to 
their names: 


Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Spencer 
pper Jones, N. Mex. Overman Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Page Sutherland 
FVV 

y pps adswort 
Fe d 2 Pomerene Warren 
Gerry M lar Ransdell Watson 
Glass- McNary Robinson 
Harrison N n Sheppard 
Henderson New Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names, There is not a quorum present. The 
Seeretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. Mo- 


Cumerr, Mr. Rr, and Mr. Townsenp answered to their 


names, 
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Mr. Hargis entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the presence of the absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. BALL, Mr. Surra of Georgia, Mr. Hare, Mr. ASHURST, 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Cummins, Mr. McCormick, and 
Mr. France entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I was proceeding to answer, 
as best I could, the question of the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. Kettocc}] when the absence of a quorum was suggested. 
I was calling attention to the statement made by Mr. John S. 
Beach, and found in the report of the Senate committee on 
this bill. 

This report is based on an average annual salary for em- 
ployees of $1,138. This was, in 1916, about the average annual 
salary. I have seen other statements making it about $1,132, 
but it probably ranged from $1,132 to $1,140 as the average 
salary of all the 300,000 employees of the Government. The 
report is based further on the theory that the average annuity 
will amount to $610, the maximum under the bill being $720 
und the minimum, the very lowest, $180. 

It is based on the further supposition that there will be retire- 
ments in the classified civil service of 6,400 persons. So take 
the contributions of 300,000 employees getting an average sal- 
ary of $1,138, and you have as a result of those contributions 
$8,535,000, and annuities for 6,400 annuitants at $610, which 
will amount to $3,904,000. Then Mr. Beach takes into consid- 
eration another element, namely, that under the provisions of 
this bill employees will be separated from the service before 
they reach the retirement age, and that on their retirement 
there will be refunded to them the amount they had paid up 
to the date of retirement, together with compound interest at 
4 per cent; so he estimates for the first year a refund of 
$274,500, making all told in annuities paid and in refunds paid 
$4,178,500, leaving a surplus or balance over and above all 
that has been expended by the Government of $4,356,500. So, 
Mr. President, for the first year of the operation of this act, 
according to the estimate of Mr. Beach, the Government will 
not be required to expend one cent. No appropriation will be 
required save the appropriation to put the act into operation 
und which is asked for in the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE, I want to ask the Senator several ques- 
tions bearing upon the proposition that he is now discussing. 

This $8,535,000 will be contributions from the employees, and 
the bill contemplates, of course, that separate accounts shall be 
kept with each of these employees; so that, as a matter of 
fact, that is a trust fund which must be refunded to these em- 
ployees in the event of their death or in the event that they 
do not receive annuities equal to the amount of their contribu- 
tions plus the accruals of interest thereon. Am I right about 
that? 

Mr. STERLING. In theory I may say that the Senator is 
right about it, I think. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the Government is liable for this 
fund? 

Mr. STERLING. I understand so 

Mr. POMERENE. Again, according to this statement, there 
are 6,400 annuitants. The Senator, in the earlier part of his 
address, made the statement, with which I am in accord, that 
these superannuates are some of them 25 per cent efficient, 
some 50 per cent efficient, some 80 per cent efficient, and so 
forth. Now, I think it is to be assumed that the service which 
is rendered by the 6,400 annuitants will have to be rendered by 
other clerks—in other words, new clerks—and they will have to 
be paid; and, assuming for the sake of the argument that they 
are 50 per cent efficient, you would perhaps have to have one- 
half as many clerks as there are superannuates, and they must 
be paid. So it seems to me that when we are casting up the 
account as to what this system is going to cost, we must take 
into consideration that fact as well. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand the Senator, and I have that 
in mind. I do not know that that factor is taken into account 
in this statement of Mr. Beach’s; but, in the first place, Mr. 
President, I think the Senator from Ohio overestimates the num- 
ber of replacements. that will be required because of the retire- 


ment of these aged employees. I will refer a little later, if the 
Senator will permit me, to a statement, which I think is a mod- 
erate statement, which shows that not more than 25 per cent 
of replacements will be required for those that retire. I think 
that is demonstrated with reference, anyhow, to the employees 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I realize that neither the 
Senator from South Dakota nor myself can get any exact figures 
upon that subject. Assuming that these employees are simply 
50 per cent inefficient, then, of course, it would take one-half as 
many new employees. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. If they were only 25 per cent efficient, then 
it is quite true that the Senator's suggestion would be correct, 
of course. I think the other fact can be taken into considera- 
tion, that it is to be assumed that the retirement of these elderly 
clerks will to some extent improve the efficiency of the system. 

Mr. SMOOT. In some cases. 

Mr. POMERENE. In some cases; yes. 

Mr, STERLING. But I think I shall be able to show to the 
Senator that, taking all replacements into consideration, there 
will yet, because of the retirement of these aged employees upon 
their annuities, be a big saving to the Government. We might 
as well discuss that matter a little further right here, since the 
Senator has called attention to it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator pardon me if I ask him 
another question, so that he can have it in mind in making his 
answer? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota further yield to the Senator frem Ohio? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. In any event, whether it takes 25 per cent 
or 50 per cent or 10 per cent of new clerks to do the work of 
these other clerks, whatever they are paid must be taken into 
consideration in determining the cost to the Government. 

Mr. STERLING. [agree with the Senator in that regard. 

Now, I read from another statement by Mr. John S. Beach, 
lately furnished to the Commission on Reclassification of the 
Civil Service in the District of Columbia. I think Mr. Beach is 
very conservative and careful in these statements. Referring 
to the number in the Government employ here, he says: 

By July 1, 1916, the number of employees in the permanent establixh- 
ments in the District of Columbia had increased to 33,511, which num- 
ber also did not include the employees in the navy yard. A few other 


employees were likewise excluded from the total number reported. it 
is safe to assume that the ratio of those 65 years of age and over was 


maintained up until that time; if so, then the number 65 years of age 
and over on July 1, 1916, would have been 2,446 
From July 1, 19 


16, until the signing of the armistice on November 11, 
1918, the civil 8 increased in numbers by leaps and bounds; 
since the signing of the armistice there has been a material reduction in 
force, and it is estimated that when the service becomes reasonably 
stabilized, in the course of four or five years, the number in the perma- 
nent service in the District of Columbia will approximate about 60.000 


employees. > 


It is well to remember, Mr. President, that according to our 
best estimates that will be perhaps about one-fifth, or a little 
less than one-fifth, of the total number of employees in the civil 
service throughout the United States. 

He says further: : 


It is a well-known fact that the employees who have come into the 
service during recent years are, for the most part, young persons, and 
it is reasonable to assume that those who may be retained will likewise 
be young and consequently will not be eligible for retirement for years 
to come. Reasoning along this line, we must arrive at the conclusion 
that the actual number of employees in the service at the present time 
who are 65 years of age and over does not greatly exceed the number 
at the outbreak of the war. 

For the present let us assume that there are 3,000 employees in 
the civil service in the District of Columbia who are 65 years of a 
and over, and who are con ently eligible for retirement under the 
provisions of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill. The scale of annuities pro- 
vided in this bill ranges from a maximum of $720 to a minimum of $180 
per annum. It has been carefully estimated that the average tare d 
at first will be about $610 per annum, and that this average will grad- 
ually increase until it reaches a maximum of $660. 

Taking the lowest average as a basis for calculation, and assuming 
that all who are eligible will retire at once, we find that the expenditure 
on account of annuities during the first year would equal $1,830,000 
($610 X 3,000 81, 830,000). 


It is simply $610, the average annuity, multiplied by the num- 
ber who will retire from the service, 3,000. He continues: 

In 1916 the average salary for all coployees in what is called the 
retirement group was $1,138; it is probable that the average in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was somewhat higher. We will assume that the 
15 51.00 of those eligible for retirement in the District of Columbia 
s 51,260. 2 

I would like to have the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. PoMERENE] to this, because it is pertinent to the inquiry 
he made. He says: 

We will assume that the average now of those eligible for retirement 
in the District of Columbia is $1,260. 


The average salary now, as salaries go now. 


1920. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not quite understand 
what the Senator means when he speaks of those in the District 
of Columbia. Does be mean all employees, both of the General 
Government and of the District? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no; those in the classified civil service 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. POMBRENE; That is, connected with the General Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr, STERLING. The General Government. Mr. Beach con- 
tinues: 

On this basis the ag te salaries of the 3,000 employees 65 years 
of age and over would amount to $3,780,000 ($1,260 4 3,000 83. 
780,000). Should there be no lacement of the retired employees 
there would be a clear saying to Government of $1,950,000 during 
the first year, which amount represents the difference between the aggre- 
gate compensation and the aggregate annuities for 3,000 employees. 

I think the Senator from Ohio will see that that is a mere 
matter of computation. That is on the assumption that there 
will be no replacements. Continuing reading: 

On the question of probable replacement, or filling of yacancies caused 
by retirement of superannuated employees, there is no reliable data, 
Any statement on this subject must therefore be purely speculative. 
The Acting Commissioner of Pensions at a before the House 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, held on June 19, 1919, stated 
in substance that not more than one-third of the vacancies caused by 
retirement of superannuates in the Bureau of Pensions need be filled. 

His testimony before the Senate committee was substantially 
to the same effect. 


Representative LEHLBACH, chairman of this committee, made the 
statement in a recent public address that, in his opinion, the replace- 
ments would not exceed 20 per cent of the number retired. A con- 
servative estimate indicates that perhaps there would be a 25 per cent 
aaa and in this event the number of new entrants would be 


Twenty-five per cent of the 3,000 retired. 

Allowing that the new entrants will receive the same average salary 
as that the retired employees, then the expenditure on this account 
will amount to $945,000— 

Seven hundred and fifty employees at an average salary of 
$1,260 will amount to $945,000— 
still leaving a net saving to the Government during the first year 
amounting to $1,462,500— 
here in the District of Columbia, Mr. President; and I main- 
tain that throughout the country at large there will be as great, 
if not a greater, saving proportionately to the Government by 
reason of this retirement bill if it becomes a law. 

So, Mr. President, I think that answers the question sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, namely, in regard to the cost 
of replacements of those who have been retired and are receiv- 
ing annuities. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course, there can be no 
difference of opinion between the Senator and myself if we 
assume the different elements in the proposition to be as stated. 
If we assume that there are a giyen number of superannuates 
and if we assume that they are all retired, we can understand 
what the amount of the saving on their salary is going to be. 
Again, if we assume that it is not necessary to have anybody 
to take their places, then, of course, the conclusion of the actu- 
ary is correct. But, on the other hand, if it is necessary to 
replace some of these men, then the calculations are not as 
reliable as we might hope. I recognize the fact, of course, that 
in any estimate of this kind we are somewhat at sea because 
we can not arrive at a mathematical certainty. 

Mr, STERLING. Certainly. The Senator realizes, too, that 
we must assume some things. We have not, and in the nature 
of things we can not have, reliable and exact data in regard 
to how many will retire. We can not have reliable and exact 
data as to how many replacements will be required. Probably 
in the Pension Bureau, considering that it is peculiarly an old 
soldiers’ bureau, there are a few more than the average number 
of aged employees who have reached and ‘passed the retiring 
age as fixed by this bill. Thatis natural. But I think the esti- 
mate made by Mr. Beach as to the number who would retire 
in the District of Columbia, namely, 3,000 the first year, is a 
fair and a conservative estimate from the best data obtainable 
on the question. A 

We are not assuming, as the last remark of the Senator from 
Ohio might seem to indicate, that no replacements would be 
required. We are assuming, for the purposes of this argument, 
in regard to replacements, that at least 25 per cent of the re- 
placements will be had and that it will vary somewhat in differ- 
ent sections of the country. 

Just a word or two further in regard to the statement of Mr. 
Beach, which is appended to the report of the committee. He 
follows the contributions and the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment under this system throughout for a period of 10 years, 
and during the course of the statement we find that he allows 
for refunds to an increasing number of employees because of 
their separation from the service. Thus in the fifth year he 


allows for refunds to 20,000 employees separated from the serv- 
ice, making a total of $1,372,500. 

The annuities from 10,400 annuitants, at $610 each, will in 
the fifth year amount to $6,344,000, a total of $7,716,500. 

But, Mr. President, there was paid in in contributions that 
year $8,535,000, so with the surplus left over from the preced- 
ing year, amounting to $12,119,000, we have all told $20,654,000. 

Deducting the total expenditures of $7,716,500 from that, we 
would have a surplus in the fifth year, if this binn should. go 
into effect, of $12,987,500. Without taking up in detail all 
these years, let me just go to the tenth year, the last year in 
the statement. In the tenth year the available surplus left 
over, after paying out annuities and after paying out refunds 
for 20,000 employees, will be $6,192,500. 

Mr. President, it is estimated that the surplus will gradually 
diminish until the Government itself will be paying something 
in addition to the contributions of the employees, and that the 
Government contributions after a period of 8 or 10 years under 
the operation of the bill will gradually increase until the Gov- 
ernment is paying about five-eighths of the amount of the 
annuity and the employees contributing about three-eighths. 
It is estimated that after a little further lapse of time and 
when conditions are stabilized in the service and in the taking 
into the service of new entrants, and so forth, that it will 
amount to what is termed a half-and-half proposition, when 
the Government will be paying 50 per cent and the employees 
50 per cent of the amount that goes to make up the annuity. 

Mr. POMBRENE. I am afraid I did not grasp the first 
part of the Senator’s statement with regard to the 50-50 plan. 
De I understand the Senator's position is that ultimately 
under this scheme the Government will be paying one-half of 
these annuities and the employees the other half? 

Mr. STERLING. That is the statement, I will say to the 
Senator, or the estimate based on the best infermation I 
can get. 

Mr. POMERENE. An estimate made by whom? 

Mr. STERLING. An estimate made by Mr. Beach, and I 
will say, I think, according to an estimate made by Mr. McCoy, 
whom the Senator will remember as an expert and actuary 
of the Treasury Department, who was present here during the 
discussions on the revenue bills, affording information to the 
Committee on Finance, and who was of great aid to the com- 
mittee and, of course, to the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator further if the 
actuaries furnished any statement giving the figures so that 
we can have them examined? 

Mr. STERLING. They have not. I have a statement of Mr. 
McCoy, and I want to examine that a little further myself before 
taking it up and discussing it; but I think that is the conclusion 
to be derived from the figures he makes and the estimate he sub- 
mits. If the Senator will pardon me, it is the estimate of Mr. 
John S. Beach that after 20 or 25 years it will then be a half-and- 
half proposition between the Government and the employees. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator this further ques- 
tion? In the report which he has filed he gives estimates of the 
expense of the system and the so-called surplus for a period of 
10 years. Was this calculation continued any further than the 
10-year period? ; 

Mr. STERLING, I think not by Mr. Beach. I will not be 
sure as to that, but if the Senator will permit me I think some 
calculation or estimate was made by Mr. Beach or he would not 
have made the statement that after that period it would be a 
50-50 proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall go into that matter somewhat later. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, Mr. President, a few words further 
as to the cost 

Mr. POMERENE. Would it interrupt the Senator if I asked 
another question about a matter he spoke of a moment ago? 

Mr. STERLING. Not at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has referred to the various 
systems of retirement which prevail in several countries, and 
he made special reference to the Canadian system. My informa- 
tion is that the Canadian Government deducts 5 per cent from 
the salaries. Am I right about that? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think the Senator is right about 
that. ‘ 

Mr, POMERENE. I have been so informed this afternoon by 
a student of the subject, who is very familiar with it. 

Mr. STERLING. However, I will look that matter up a little 
further. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator has that information I 
shall be glad to get it. Of course, he and I are both interested 
in being accurate about it. 

Mr, STERLING. I think I have it at my office. I am quite 


‘satisfied from the statements I have seen as to the Canadian 


law and its application that it does not apply to all civil- 
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service employees of the Canadian Government, even if there is 
any class of employees to which it does apply. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is true, is it not, that in France the 
deduction is 5 per cent? 

Mr. STERLING. There is some deduction in France, as I 
have discovered. I will refer to that a little later. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the statement of one of the wit- 
nesses whom the Senator had before his committee was to the 
effect that it was a deduction of 5 per cent. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, we are asked to think of 
this in relation to the cost to the Government, the immediate 
outlay to the Government in dollars and cents. We do not 
think and I might say that the average citizen, perhaps, would 
not think of the saving to the Government in increased efti- 
ciency on the part of the employees and increased economy in 
the Government service. 

I hold in my hand a letter from Mr. McCoy, and I wish to 
quote just briefly from the letter. He has had under examina- 
tion the pending bill, and has stated that according to his 
estimate while the plan will eventually cost the Government 
some $9,000,000 a year—not now, but eventually—it is very 
evident that the efliciency of the service will be increased at 
least 5 per cent, which is equivalent to more than $18,000,000 
a year. 

It is not difficult to understand why the efficiency should be 
increased at least 5 per cent. I think Mr. McCoy is altogether 
too modest in that estimate of 5 per cent increased efficiency. 
But if you take 300,000 employees, drawing $1,200 a year, and 
multiply the 300,000 by the $1,200, and then find 5 per cent of 
the product, you will have the $18,000,000 a year as the saving 
to the Government on account of the increased efficiency under 
the operation of the provisions of the pending bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask a further question? If my 
questions are disturbing the Senator or he cares to go on to 
something else, I hope he will be kind enough to say so, and I 
will desist. 

Mr. STERLING. Not at all. If I can answer the Senator's 
questions, I am glad to do so. The Senator may ask questions 
that I can not answer, but he will not interrupt me at all by 
asking questions. 

Mr. POMERENE. The question I desire to ask is this: The 
Senator has just stated that Mr. McCoy suggested that the cost 
to the Government after a while would be $9,000,000 a year. I 
am simply giving the round numbers, but that is his statement. 
I find at the conclusion of the report which was filed by the 
distinguished chairman of the committee that the total disburse- 
ments annually will be $22,670,000, and that the Government’s 
proportion is 62.3 per cent and the employees’ contribution 37.7 
per cent. 

Assuming that the figures in the report which the committee 
have filed through their chairman are correct, then the total dis- 
bursements annually or cost, as I understand it, to be paid by 
the Government would be 62.3 per cent of $22,670,000, or approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. I have not calculated it in my own head, 
but those are figures which would seem to indicate a discrepancy 
between these two experts of probably 50 per cent. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think that Mr. Beach meant by 
the $22,670,000 the disbursements of the Government at the end 
of 10 years or during the tenth year. Mr. Beach also figures 
upon the theory that there are contributions. These are dis- 
bursements by the Goyernment, and the disbursements include 
the contributions that have been made by the employees. 

Mr. POMERENE. Iso understood. I do not think the Senator 
has grasped my statement. The report indicates that the total 
disbursements annually are $22,670,000. The last line gives the 
Government’s contribution as 62.3 per cent. The next to the 
last line in the report gives the employees’ contribution as 37.7 
per ceut. I take it that those figures refer to the percentage of 
the total disbursements annually of $22,670,000. 

Mr. STERLING. No; I hardly think they bear that con- 
struction, or at least were not meant to bear that construction. 

I was quoting from Mr. McCoy in regard to the saving to the 
Government on account of increased efficiency and that if we 
saved 5 per cent it would amount to $18,000,000 a year, the 
cost ultimately to the Government being $9,000,000, but the 
saving being $18,000,000 a year. 

I have here another statement from Mr. McCoy. It is a 
table showing the effect of retirement at 75 years of age as 
compared with retirement at 65 years of age. 

He gives the cost to the Government of retiring at 75 years 
of age instead of 65 years of age. He takes, for instance, an 
employee 100 per cent efficient between 65 and 75 years of age 
and shows that in such a case there will be a saving to the 
Government, as of course there will be; but in the case of an 
employee 75 per cent efficient there will be a loss on account 
of the continued services of such an employee of $330.57; if he 


is 50 per cent efficient, there will be a loss on account of that 
one employee in 10 years of $3,932.40; if he is 25 per cent 
efficient only, there will be a loss to the Government during 
the 10 years from the services of that one man of $7,534.23; 
if he is not efficient at all, the loss on account of retaining that 
man in the service will be $11,136.06. We get here, I think, a 
reasonably graphie description of the losses to the Government 


under the present system. These figures are arrived at by 


taking the pay that he would receive and putting it at com- 
pound interest at 4 per cent for the 10 years and by taking 
also the contributions that he would make during that time, 
which in 10 years at $30 a year would amount to $300. The 
sum of the annual contributions at compound interest deducted 
from the amount paid by the Government in salafies with com- 
pound interest leaves a net loss to the Government on account 
of that one wholly inefficient employee of $11,136.06 for the 
10 years; and so on in other cases in proportion to the degree 
of inefficiency. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I must say that I have full faith 
and confidence in this bill and in the principles upon which the 
bill is based. I think it but just and equitable that the Govern- 
ment should contribute a proportion of the sum that goes to 
make the annuity which the employee shall receive for life after 
he has retired from the service. Take the salaries as they have 
been, and even as they are now, and it is a hardship to require 
the employees to contribute out of their salary all that goes to 
make up an annuity. The Government will save its millions a 
year under the plan proposed, and in contributing a part—a 
little more than half—of that which goes to make up the an- 
nuity it is but doing pure and simple justice to the employees 
and to those who shall have retired from the service. 

This bill is the result of years of study and consideration on 
the part of the civil-service employees. A committee composed 
of 30 men have been sitting in Washington. They have had 
this matter under consideration for two and a balf years last 
past; they represent every hranch of the civil service, wherever 
situated in the United States, and they are united to a man in 
favor of this bill. There were those originally who stood for 
the straight pension plan and for years objected to any plan 
wholly or partially contributory; but at last they said: “ For 
the sake of this cause, for the sake of the civil service, for the 
sake of our fellow employees, we make these concessions and 
agree that, whatever our salaries may be, we will contribute 
2% per cent annually for the purpose of raising this fund upon 
which the aged men and women in our service may retire.” 

As I close I wish to present here these petitions. Here is one 
with 2,086 signatures. I send it to the desk and ask the Secre- 
tary to read the petition itself. Some other petitions I have 
to which I think some thousands of names have been signed, 
but the petition itself in each instance is the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

To the Hon. THOMAS STERLING 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Legislation to retire the civil-service employees of 
the United States Government is now pending before Congress. The 
bill is commonly known as the Lehlbach- erling bill. Its official title in 
the Senate is S. 1699, and in the House H. R. 3149. The United States 
Government is far behind other countries in caring for its superannuated 
employees. Private business in many instances has inaugurated retire- 
ment measures, Legislation now nding seems to be a wise solution 
of the problem of superannuation which has become an expensive burden 
in the Government service. business Judgment favors the enact- 
ment of the Lehlbach-Sterling bill. The employees are showing a will- 
es nares to help the Government in this matter by consenting to con- 
tribute 21 per cent of their salaries. The provisions of the bill as to 
age and years of service are founded upon actuarial conclusions that 
come from years of experience. 

We, the undersigned citizens of 


„ hereby urgently request your 
favorable consideration of this legislation, and respectfully ask that you 
use your efforts to secure its passage at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask to have incorporated 
in the Recorp following my remarks the table, omitting the 
pencil marks which I myself have made, prepared by Mr. McCoy, 
showing the effect of retirement at 75 years of age as com- 
pared with retirement at 65 years of age, and also for the Recorp 
the letter from which I quoted a while ago, written by Mr. 
Beach to Dr. Mosher, of the Reclassification Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

5 TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 30, 1920. 
Senator THOMAS STERLING 


United States Caritol, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR Senator: In Compiano with your request of to-day as to the 
cost to the Government of delaying retirements 10 years, I have worked 
out the attached table. This shows that in case of 100 per cent efi- 
ciency the Government would gain largely by such delay, but when effi- 


1920. 


ciency falls below about 80 per cent, there would be a gain to the Gov- 
ernment through early retirement. 

I have worked this out on the basis of a single employee with a $1.200 
salary. The total gain or loss would be this multiplied by the number 
the retirement of whom is delayed. 

Jos. S. McCoy, 


Respectfully, 
ges f Government Actuary. 


- Table showing the effect of retirement at 75 years of age, as compared 
with retirement at 85 years of age. 5 


Length of service. 


35 years. | 40 years. | 44 years. 


Value of contribution, salary of 
$1,200: 


At 06 vers S $2, 209. 57 $3, 462. 38 
ACTS YORE oe. oN eros 3, 630. 89 5, 485. 
Spend worth of annuity for life 
0 4 ‘ 
o TOETA EET 5, 641. 57 641. 57 6, G41. 57 
At 76 years. cds 05650522 -2.<2 3, 538. 53 538. 53 3,538. 53 
3 share oſ cost oſ an- 
nuity: J 
TAL Ra OAAS E 3, 432. 00 790. 80 2,179.19 
F At 3 1222 dees 555 3 1 —92. 36 „041.461 —1, 946. 
aving to Government (100 per 
cent efficiency).: .........3..... k 3,432. 00 2,790. 80 2,179.19 
* A loss to Government due to 
3, 601. 83 3, 601. 83 3, 601. 83 
7,203.66} 7,204.66 7,208. 
10,805.49 | 10,805.49 | 10, 805. 40 
14,407.32 | 14,407.32} 14,407.32 
23,432.00 | 2, 790. 80 „179. 19 
169. 83 811.03 1, 422. 64 
3,771.66 | 4, 412. 86 5,024. 47 
7,373.49 | 8,014.69 620. 
10,975.32 11,616. 52 12, 228. 13 
sit | 
Amount of contribution greater than value of annuity. Saving. 


“January 20, 1920. 
“To: Dr. W. E. Mosher, 
“From: John S. Beach. 
“Subject: Retirement of superannuated and disabled Goyern- 
ment employees in the District of Columbia. 


In response to your request for a statement as to the effect of 
the passage of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill upon the executive civil 
service in the District of Columbia, together with an estimate of 
the savings to the Government immediately following the enact- 
ment of such law, I beg leave to submit the following: 

“Tt must be evident that because of the abnormal conditions 
which have existed in the civil service since the declaration of 
war with Germany on April 6, 1917, it will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to estimate the effect and cost of a retirement system as 
applied to present conditions. We must therefore take condi- 
tions as they existed prior to the war as a basis on which to for- 
mulate such estimates. 

“Census bulletin 94, published in 1908, shows that there were 
25,351 employees in the executive civil service in the District of 
Columbia on July 1, 1907 ; this number did not include mechanics 
and laborers in the navy yard. Of the 25,351 employees in the 
service at that time 1,852, or 7.3 per cent, were 65 years of age 
or over. 

“By July 1, 1916, the number of employees in the permanent 
establishments in the District of Columbia had increased to 
33,511, which number also did not include the employees in the 
navy yard. A few other employees were likewise excluded from 
the total number reported. It is safe to assume that the ratio of 
those 65 years of age and over was maintained up until that 
time; if so, then the number 65 years of age and over on July 1, 
1916, would have been 2,446. 

“From July 1, 1916, until the signing of the armistice on No- 
vember 11, 1918, the civil employees increased in numbers by 
leaps and bounds; since the signing of the armistice there has 
been a material reduction in force, and it is estimated that when 
the service becomes reasonably stabilized, in the course of four 
or five years, the number in the permanent service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will approximate about 60,000 employees. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that the employees who have come 
into the service during recent years are for the most part young 
persons, and it is reasonable to assume that those who may be 
retained wil] likewise be young and consequently will not be 
eligible for retirement for years to come. Reasoning along this 
line, we must arrive at the conclusion that the actual number of 
employees in the service at the present time who are 65 years 
of age and over does not greatly exceed the number at the out- 
break of the war. 

“On this point, however, we will have conclusive data when 
our punch cards have been tabulated for age distribution; until 
that time we must deal with estimates only. 
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For the present let us assume that there are 3,000 employees 
in the civil service in the District of Columbia who are 65 years 
of age and over, and who are consequently eligible for retire- 
ment under the provisions of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill. The 
scale of annuities provided in this bill ranges from a maximum 
of $720 to a minimum of $180 per annum. It has been care- 
fully estimated that the average annuity at first will be about 
$610 per annum and that this average will gradually increase 
until it reaches a maximum of $660. 

“Taking the lowest average as a basis for calculation, and 
assuming that all who are eligible will retire at once, we find 
that the expenditure on account of annuities during the first 
year would equal $1,830,000 ($610 X3,000=$1,830,000). 

“In 1916 the average salary for all employees in what is 
called the retirement group was $1,138; it is probable that the 
average in the District of Columbia was somewhat higher. We 
gvill assume that the average now of those eligible for retire- 
ment in the District of Columbia is $1,260. On this basis the 
aggregate salaries of the 3,000 employees 65 years of age and 
over would amount to $3,780,000 ($1,2603,000=$3,780,000). 
Should there be no replacement of the retired employees, there 
would be a clear saving to the Government of $1,950,000 during 
the first year, which amount represents the difference between 
the aggregate compensation and the aggregate annuities for 
3,000 employees. 

“On the question of probable replacement or filling of vacan- 
cies caused by retirement of superannuated employees there is 
no reliable data. Any statement on this subject must therefore 
be purely speculative. The Acting Commissioner of Pensions, 
at a hearing before the House Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service held on June 19, 1919, stated in substance that 
not more than one-third of the vacancies caused by retirement 
of superannuates in the Bureau of Pensions need be filled. 
Representative LeHipacn, chairman of this committee, made 
the statement in a recent public address that in his opinion the 
replacements would not exceed 20 per cent of the number re- 
tired. A conservative estimate indicates that perhaps there 
would be a 25 per cent replacement, and in this event the 
number of new entrants would be 750. 

“Allowing that the new entrants will receive the same average 
salary as that paid the retired employees, then the expenditure 
on this account will amount to $945,000, still leaving a net 
saving to the Government during the first year amounting to 
$1,462,500. 

“Another factor which must be taken into consideration when 
estimating the effect upon the service following the enactment 
of a retirement law is the question as to the number of em- 
ployees who are eligible for retirement but will remain in the 
service beyond retirement age. It will be recalled that the 
Sterling-Lehlbach bill contains a provision for retention in the 
service of efficient employees for limited periods beyond the 
retirement age. (See sec. 6, S. 1699 and H. R. 3149, present 
Congress.) Such provision is generally indorsed by all present- 
day students of the retirement question. 

“On this phase of the question we are confronted not only 
with absolute lack of data, but also with so many possible con- 
tingencies arising out of variable conditions surrounding the 
service and the individuai employee as to render even an ap- 
proximation almost impossible. Testimony presented before the 
committees in Congress indicates that there are many employees 
in the Government service 65 years of age and over who are 
still efficient and who should be retained in the service; yet 
few have estimated the percentage of those eligible for retire- 
ment who will still be retained beyond the retirement age. The 
Acting Commissioner of Pensions estimated that between 50 and 
60 per cent of those in the Bureau of Pensions eligible for re- 
tirement would either elect or be compelled to retire. This is 
perhaps a fair index as to what would happen in the service as 
a whole. 

“Another unknown quantity is the number of employees who 
may retire on account of disability before reaching the retire- 
ment age. (See section 5 of the Sterling-Lehlbach bill.) It is 
believed that the number retiring on this account will be 
negligible and consequently will have but slight effect upon the 
aggregate cost of the system at the outset. Of course, there will 
be an increasing cost on this account year by year until a maxi- 
mum is reached. 

“A concrete example of the effect of the enactment of a retire- 
ment law is afforded by using certain statistics compiled as of 
June 1, 1919, concerning employees in the Bureau of Pensions 
who were 65 years of age and over on that date, as follows: 


Number 65 years of age and over 295 
Estimated number who would retire 
vty R VY Bese ees ant x te a Ed SE 
Aggregate salaries (150 
Aggregate annuities Cred meee 

Amount for new appointees (50) 2 2 3, 000. 
Net savings to Government „%. 48, 549, 00 


2507 


2508 


“Tt is generally ‘believed, however, that under present condi- 
tions in the Pension Bureau there would be few, if any, replace- 
ments. To summarize the foregoing we shall probably arrive at 
the followirg conclusions: 

“That there are 3,000 employees in the executive civil service 
in the District of Columbia 65 years of age and over; that of 
this number about 60 per cent, or 1,800, will elect or will be 
compelled to retire following the enactment of a retirement law 
such as contemplated by the Sterling-Lehibach bill; that there 
will be a replacement equaling 25 per cent of the number re- 
tired, and that the immediate saving to the Government will be 
about $877,500. 

It is not deemed necessary at this time to estimate the ulti- 
mate cost of a retirement system beyond making the general 
statement that as contemplated by the provisions of the Ster- 
ling-Lehibach bill the contributions by the employees of 24 per 
cent of their salaries will provide a fund sufficient to pay all 
armuities during the first 8 or 10 years. Aside from this ques- 
tion, however, we should take into consideration the actual and 
immediate saving to the Government as herein outlined. That 
there will be a real saving both in money value and in an in- 
creased efficiency is beyond dispute. This saving will be mani- 
fested by replacing old worn-out employees by a lesser number 
of young, energetic employees, and also by increasing the output 
of those who remain in the service. : 

“And, finally, it must be emphasized that until such time as 
the information on the questionnaire in respect to age periods is 
tabulated we must accept the conclusions herein reached as esti- 
mates only. At the same time it is respectfully submitted that 
these estimates have been based upon certain reliable data 
collected some years ago, and upon the testimony and experience 
of those who have made a more recent study of the retirement 
question, present conditions in the service, and the effect of the 
passage of a retirement law upon the service.” 

Mr. STERLING. I think, Mr. President, that is all I have 
to say at the present time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I desire to give notice of a substitute 
which I will present at the proper time. I understand, of course, 
that the committee will perfect its amendments. The amend- 
ment I propose is in the nature of a substitute. I ask that it may 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 
6, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, February ö, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D.. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Let Thy spirit, O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, possess our 
souls, to open our spiritual eyes to the eternal values, our spirit- 
ual ears to the insistent calls to duty, that with clear vision and 
high resolves we may move forward, with firm and steadfast 
‘steps, to greater achievements for ourselves as individuals and 
to the betterment of State and Nation. To the glory and honor 
of Thy holy name, in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen, 

THE JOURNAL. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the approval of the 
‘Journal. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I understood the Clerk, 
in the reading of the Journal, to say that the amendment to fhe 
‘deficiency bill, on which a separate vote was asked, was dis- 
agreed to. That is not correct. The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the Journal Clerk 
that it was agreed to. Is there objection to the approval of the 
Journal? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. i 

Mr. LUFKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the pending deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the deficiency bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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FEBRUARY 5, 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned last night the 
previous question was ordered on the deficiency bill, H. R. 12046. 
The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wryco] demanded the read- 
ing of the engrossed bill. Does the gentleman still desire the 
reading of the engrossed bill? 

Mr. WINGO. I do, with the greatest of insistence. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the engrossed bill. 

The engrossed bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. j 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is no quorum present. > 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
een at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

e roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


yres Dunbar Knutson Sanford 
Bacharach Echols Kreider Saunders, Va. 
Bland, Mo. Elisworth Linthicum Scott 
Bland, Va. Elston Luhring Scully 

oher erris McArthur Sears 
Bowers Focht Sells 
Browne anly Mann, S. C. Sims 
Burke Garrett Moon Sinclair 
Campbell, Kans. Goldfogle Moores, Ind. Sinnott 
Campbell, Pa. joodall Morgan Smith, N. T. 
Caraway Gould Nichols, Mich. Snyder 
Carew Graham, Pa. Nolan Steele 
Ca Hamill Ogden Stoll 
Clark, Fla. Hamilton Parker Sullivan 
Cleary astings Pell Taylor, Tenn, 
Cople Hawley Porter Timberlake 
Co; 0 ill Rainey, Ala. Towner 
Cullen Houghton Rainey, Voigt 
Curry, owar Riordan Ward 
Dempsey Johnston, N. Y, Robinson, N. C. Whaley 
Dewalt Jones, Pa. Romjue Yates 
Donovan Kennedy, Iowa Rowan 
8 Ki ers, 


The SPEAKER. On this yote 338 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
with certain instructions, which I ask the Clerk to report, and 
upon that motion I demand the yeas and nays, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recognized to make 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
33 Is the gentleman opposed 
to bill? 

Mr. TINKHAM. In its present form I am. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am unequivocally opposed to it, without 
any qualifications. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts says he 
is opposed to the bill in its present form. The Chair thinks that 
is unequivocal. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask whether or not the gentleman 
from Massachusetts qualifies? 

The SPEAKER. He does. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Texas rise? 

Mr, BLANTON. If he had not qualified, I was going to offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts, a mem- 
ber of the committee, offers a motion to recommit, which the 
Clerk will report. A 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, TINKHAM moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Appro- 
patang with instructions to that committee to report the same back 

o the House forthwith, with the following amendment: Main 
Bureau of Yards and Docks: For general maintenan 
docks, including the same objects specified under this 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, $1,000,000. 

Mr. TINKHAM. On that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 1 make a point of order—— 

Mr. GOOD. I move the previous question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemdn will state his point of order. 


ce of yards an 
head in the naval 


1920. 


Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts is not 
germane to the purpose of the bill and that it is not a deficiency. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] moves the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
mands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Fifty-five Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and the 
yeas and nays are refused. The question is on the motion to 
recommit. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I demand tellers on the question of order- 
ing the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late. 
tellers on the vote. 

Mr. TINKHAM.. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] The Chair has counted now 
216 Members anq there are still many more to be counted. A 
quorum is present. The noes have it. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. Pending 
that I would like to see if we can not agree on the other side 
in regard to the length of general debate. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. We have requests on this side for about 
five hours. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seems to me that that 
would require too much time. We would like to get through 
with the general debate to-day. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I want to agree on a certain number of 
hours of debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman think he needs five hours? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think we ought to conclude the general de- 
bate to-day. The sentiment seems to be that debate should close 
to-day. If it is agreeable, the hours for general debate might be 
agreed to, and if necessary we can run that much later this 
evening. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. The gentleman will remember that we 
discussed this matter yesterday, and we thought then that de- 
bate would begin at 12 o'clock. We have now lost over an hour, 
and I think it should be extended to give us eight hours of debate, 
in any event. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If it is to, be consumed to-day, very well. 
Four hours to a side, 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Four hours to a side would be agreeable, 
but I hardly think it is fair to limit it to the day, because about 
5.30 o’clock we will adjourn. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The general sentiment seems to be that we 
ao ro go beyond to-day. Eight hours would bring us up to 
9 o'clock. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. That was the understanding yesterday, 
but the gentleman thought that he would begin general debate 
at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest, then, that the general debate close 
at 1 o’clock to-morrow. That will give us the full day. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. This is a very important measure and the gen- 
tleman knows that we will probably take up the hour to-morrow 
in calling the roll. 

Mr. HAUGEN, 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. RUBEY. We might just as well give a little time for 
general debate. Let us have four hours on a side, and we will 
close the general debate to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. HAUGEN, ‘There is no objection to that, 


The gentleman can ask 


It would be agreeable to me to meet at 11 
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Mr. RUBEY. I think that is the wise thing to do, in view of 
the importance of the bill that is before us and the interest that 
the Members of the House take in this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest that we might consume one hour 
to-morrow in general debate. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. I would suggest to the gentleman in this 
connection that if he will give more time to general debate it 
would facilitate the consideration of the bill under the five- 
minute rule. There are gentlemen on our side who desire to 
discuss certain specific items in the bill in which they are inter- 
ested, and if they have the opportunity to discuss them under 
general debate they would have a better chance to express 
their views and will eliminate further discussion under the five- 
minute rule. We will get along faster in that way. In view 
of the importance of the bill and that all of the country from 
north to south and east to west is interested in the bill more 
than in any other bill, perhaps, that will come before the House, 
I think full debate ought to be allowed. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As the gentleman knows, general debate is 
not generally confined to the bill. The debate on the bill will 
be under the five-minute rule. I want to be as liberal as pos- 
sible, but the policy seems to be that not more than one day 
should be devoted to general debate on any one bill. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I agree with the gentleman on that 
proposition, but we will have less than a day. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think we will expedite matters by simply 
agreeing to consume the whole day with general debate and 
one hour to-morrow, and if we could go to 9 o’clock to-night we 
will have eight hours to-day and one hour to-morrow; and I 
believe that Members will be willing to stay this evening, so 
that all will be accommodated. 7 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest to 
the chairman of the committee that under the peculiar circum- 
stances which obtain in the Nation this bill is of more interest 
to the average Member of the House than any bill that will 
come before it for some time. The difficulty is that with the 
restriction which the gentleman desires general debate will be 
consumed almost exclusively by the members of the committee 
on the two sides of the House. Those of us who are not fortu- 
nate enough to be members of this great committee feel that 
time ought to be given to us in order that some suggestions 
which we think might be made for the benefit of the House and 
the country could be made in general debate, in a connected 
sort of way, instead of limiting us to the shot-to-pieces method 
observed under the five-minute rule. ` 

Mr. HAUGEN. Under the general practice the merits of the 
bill are not generally discussed in general debate. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There ought to be some agree- 
ment, some understanding, that this general debate shall be 
limited to the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, I do not think so, because that would. 
be a departure from the rules of the House. In yielding time 
I never ask a Member what he is going to discuss. That is the 
practice generally observed. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, I do not insist on it; I 
offered the suggestion and the gentleman seems not to agree 
to it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In discussing the merits and demerits of 
the bill, may we not discuss them under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I shall insist on having four hours 
for general debate on this side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is impossible to give it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa what urgent ren- 
son is there that general debate on this bill should be disposed 
of by 1 o'clock to-morrow as suggested by the gentleman? Is 
there some prearranged program? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I understand the policy is not to grant more 
than one day’s general debate on any appropriation bill. I 
think as much time should be given to this bill as any other 
bill, and I believe the Members of the House are as much in- 
terested in it as any other bill, if not more so. I agree to a 
full day and have suggested that limitation of time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will agree with me, in 
view of the present situation this is probably the most important 
bill Congress is going to have to pass. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And in view of its importance I am sure 
Members will stay here this evening and give everybody an 
opportunity to be heard. I will stay here until 9 or 10 o'clock 
or whatever hour is suggested. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The ranking member of the committee 
on this side on this bill has suggested to the chairman that he 
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will absolutely require four hours on his side to take care of 
the requests for legitimate debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Under the plan suggested he may have four 
hours or more. It is only a question of remaining here this 
evening. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I merely suggest that we might make 
more headway if we make that agreement. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman suggests six hours, if that 
is more agreeable than as suggested, one hour to-morrow—— 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Eight hours, and that was my sugges- 
tion to the gentleman heretofore. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Six hours? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. And I agreed to it; and I can not get 
along with less than four hours on this side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And I agreed to give all day to-day and one 
hour to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state his request? 

Mr. RUBEY. Make it eight hours and let us go ahead. 

Mr. HAUGEN. My suggestion was that we take one day 
for general debate. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We can set the time by staying this evening. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. But the committee will not stay, and 
the gentleman knows it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Texas demands the 
-regular order, which stops further debate. Will the gentleman 
from Iowa state his unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that the day be 
consumed in general debate and one hour to-morrow, to close 
at 1 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. RUBEY. T object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I renew my request, and I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be—well, put it at six hours. 

Mr. RUBEY. If the gentleman will make it seven hours, we 
might agree. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, seven hours. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to seven hours 

Mr. MANN of Illinois: How to be controlled? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Half the time by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LEE] and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited to seven hours, half the 
time to be controlled by the gentleman from Georgia and half 
by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I very much regret to have 
to suggest an objection—— 

Mr. BLANTON.. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think general debate ought not to go 

Mr. BLANTON. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I object. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I ask unanimous’ consent that the 
time for general debate be divided equally between the gentle- 
man from Georgia and the gentleman from Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate be: divided, half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Iowa and half by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12272, the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Warsa in the chair. 

The CHATRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 12272; which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ) 

a 72 ro tions for Departmen 
Appear tae tho Beal ee ele ie tee “ate 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp.on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 


ees CHAIRMAN. How much time does: the gentleman 

Mr. HAUGEN. As much time as he may need: i 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I appreciate: the courtesy of the chair» 
man of the Committee on Agriculture in allowing me such: time 
as I may desire, and I wish first of all to assure you that I am 
not going to abuse that courtesy. It seems to me that it be- 
hooves: us to expedite business here under all the circumstances 
in which we find ourselves as rapidly as we can and do so effi- 
ciently, so I shall only take a few minutes- of your time. I 
believe we appreciate the imperative importance of economy at 
this crucial time, and while it will not be possible for this com- 
mittee to show as. large a percentage of reductions. as will be 
shown by committees whose appropriations necessarily were 
greatly enlarged because of war conditions, yet at the same time 
I believe our committee has done its work well, and that we 
have reduced at eyery point where reductions were possible, 
with one exception, to which I hope to call your attention a 
little later. The bill carries $30,340,034, which is $3,359,727 
below last year, $7,132,823 below the estimates of the depart- 
ment, and $11,558,204 below the estimates of the bureaus. Per- 
sonally I had hoped that we might show a greater reduction 
this year than we have been able to do. Owing to the straitened 
condition of the Federal Treasury and the overtax-burdened 
condition of the country, it is certainly necessary that we reduce 
at every place where reduction is possible. But we should not 
forget the fact that this is an agricultural Nation and that 
agriculture is our chief business. The whole prosperity and 
activity of the Nation rests upon agriculture as a foundation. 
Agriculture represents the very life and support of this Nation 
itself. The appropriations that are made for this department 
are quite permanent in their character and scope, because the 
great work of production goes on year after year and can not 
stand retrenchment anywhere along the line. The committees 
whose appropriations were multiplied manyfold of necessity, 
during the war can, of course, now, as we find ourselves grad- 
ually. coming back to the normal basis, show a great percentage 
of reduction in their appropriations, and rightly. so. But agri- 
culture can not be reduced in the same proportion. The im- 
portant bureaus, such as Farm Management, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Chemistry, 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, the Bureau of Entomology, the 
Biological Survey, the States Relations Service; Public Roads, 
and Bureau of Markets, are of such a nature that they all en- 
courage production, and some of them assist in marketing, We 
appreciate the importance and necessity of these bureaus. 
Just at this time our country is being called upon as never be- 
fore, except during the prosecution of the war itself, to produce 
in greater quantities. We must not only produce for ourselves, 
but we must produce for much of the rest of the world. 

There is a scarcity of production which, to a large extent, 
Is accountable for what we call the high cost of living. The 
only remedy we have for the high cost of living is increased 
production and the gradual contraction of the volume of cur- 
rency. The world was engaged for four years in a systematic 
program of destruction of values. Production was necessarily 
greatly ‘curtailed while consumption was greatly increased; 
and now, in order to overcome that condition which was forced 
upon us because of the war, it is necessary for us to encourage 
production to a larger degree than ever before. Therefore these 
important bureaus of the Department of Agriculture which 
had. to do with the encouragement of healthy grain and plant 
and fruit seeds and production must be encouraged at. this 
time. 

There were diseases not before common to the crops of the 
eountry that crept in upon us during the war period unawares, 
and these new menaces must be met and must be driven out 
of our country and production must be encouraged in every 
way possible. 

There is one place, however, in my judgment, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, where we can stand a further 
cut in this bill. I refer to page 29 and to the heading Pur- 
chase and distribution of valuable seeds,” beginning with line 
24 on page 20 and extending through line 13 on page 32. I 
believe at the proper time a motion should be made to strike 
out this. part of the bill, and I believe it should carry by all 
means. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I can not yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I just wanted to get a little information. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I am sorry I can not yield, 
but I have just a few things here I desire to say, and there 
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will be plenty of opportunity, I am sure, for others to discuss 
the question in their own time. Therefore the gentleman will 
please pardon me. I must decline to yield. 

It is quite probable that the original purpose of this provi- 

sion had for its object real good. But whatever good may 
have been intended and whatever good may ‘have ‘been accom- 
plished in times past by this provision, in my judgment, does 
not obtain to any great degree at this time. ‘Originally this 
provision was for the growth and encouragement and dis- 
tribution of strange and uncommon and valuable seeds, and the 
impression went out to the country, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, to that effect, and for a number of years people had 
the impression that they were receiving seeds of an uncommon 
value. It is a fact now, as shown in the provisions of ‘this 
bill, that these seeds are purchased in the open market and 
from parties who will give the best price. In other words, 
bids are submitted, and those who furnish the lowest bids get 
the business. 

And it is a fact that in many portions of the country the 
seeds that go out to the people are of an inferior quality. They 
are not as good as those that they may buy of their local deal- 
ers. It is also a fact that in our day local seed companies in 
various portions of the eountry are operating and are in posi- 
tion to grow in their particular sections and climates ‘better 
seeds than it is possible for this department to secure in the 
way that it does and send to these same communities. Many 
of the seeds that are sent out are not adapted to the climate 
and conditions in the section to which they go. Many of them 
do not ‘germinate. And it has come to be a publicly recognized 
fact that these seeds, the large proportion of them that go out, 
are inferior, and people talk it publicly, and it is a discredit to 
the department and a ‘discredit to the Congress which makes 
provision for carrying on this work. 

Now, in my section of the country, at least, ‘this act is re- 
garded us un opportunity created by Congressmen themselves 
for the purpose of sending out little remembrances to the people 
for political purposes, and it has come to be looked upon in 
many sections of the country solely as political graft. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I:can not yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman if 

~he does not send them out just the same? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Even though there are 
some gentlemen who are opposed to this provision, who do send 
out seeds because they are allotted to them the same as ‘to 
others, it is no argument in favor of the provision. I believe 
that the fact that these seeds are inferior and are generally 
considered to be so by ‘the public, the fact that it incurs an 
expense of more than a quarter of a million dollars every year, 
makes it evident that this large expenditure is unnecessary, 
and that the same amount of money could be put to much 
better use along other lines. 

In addition to the fact that this has come to be regarded as 
a sort of political graft, I want to call your attention to this 
further ‘fact, that this practice encourages the spirit of paternal- 
ism on the part of the people of the country. I submit, gentlemen, 
that we have gone about far enough in encouraging the people in 
every section of the country to regard the Federal Government 
as something from which ‘they can ‘extract something. [Ap- 
plause.] Where is the man in this House now who is not con- 
stantly receiving pleas, and ‘inquiries, and petitions from men, 
and companies of men in every section of the country, asking 
that the Government do something especially for them? This 
spirit has been eneouraged by just such procedure as the one in 
this provision. 

The war workers who came down ‘here during the war emer- 
gency and should now be let out of employment of the Federal 
Government because they are no longer needed are appealing 
to Congressmen from their particular districts to te places 
for them, so that they may still have their hand in the Federal 
Treasury. And I am sorry to say that a good ‘many ‘Congress- 
men are bending all the energies they can, in spite of the 
straitened condition of the Federal Treasury and in spite of the 
mecessity for getting back to prewar condition and prewar 
economy, to exert what influence they ean to hold the constitu- 
ents of their community here on the public pay roll for work 
‘that is mot necessary. Such pleas for special favor are the 
direct result of just such acts as these on the part of the Fed- 
‘eral Government, concerning which I am now It en- 


‘eourages the spirit of paternalism and fosters requests for spe- 


dial favors from every quarter. 

I suggest, if we are further to encourage this spirit of pa- 
‘ternalism on the part of the people, we should do something 
worth ‘while for them ‘and accept the suggestion of a recent 
United States Senator, who advised that we send out upright 


pianos to the people. I had a letter from aman in my district 
not long ago who said he did not care for any of these seeds; 
they would not grow anyhow; but he had noticed in the public 
press a good many statements about the sheep and gonts that 
were being grazed on the White House lawn, and he suggested 
that we provide some way to frank out lambs and kids to ‘the 
people, because they were more valuable. Another man wrote 
me thut he did not care to receive any seeds because they would 
not grow, but suggesting that if I would frank him a Ford car 
or a tractor he would be glad to use it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN ‘of ‘Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That request, I am sure, did mot eome from 
Texas, because we Texas men are able to raise our own kids 
down there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Now, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve, in view of the fact that these seeds are inferior, in view 
of the further ‘fact that ‘the practice is ‘regarded on the part of 
many of our constituents us pure political graft, and in view of 
the further ‘fact that this practice encourages tlie spirit of 
paternalism on the part of the people, this is a needless waste 
of money and the practice should be stopped. 

This Congress should dignify itself by striking out the provi- 
sion, and I hope at the proper time that an amendment to strike 
out the provision will be offered, and ‘I sineerely hope thut the 
majority of this body will vote to eliminate this useless, waste- 
ful practice which has brought this body ‘into discredit in the 
minds of many of our constituents, and that we will save to the 
Federal Treasury this $239,000 which the committee now by a 
vote of 8 to 8 has left in the bill. [Applause] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Louxdl. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognizell 
for one hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have mo intention of using the full hour that has 
been so kindly yielded to me, but I do want to take advantage 
of this occasion to make a few general observations in reference 
to the great subject of agriculture. 

In all the history of this Nation, when we ‘have been making 
our laws under which our Government has been operated, one 
strange thing has happened. The importance of agriculture to 
the Nation's Welfare has never been recognized as it should have 
been recognized. There probably was a very good reason for it 
in the early history. of the country, in that our papulation:at that 
time, the great preponderance of it, lived on the farm and pro- 
duced practically everything they consumed. But as time came 
on and conditions changed the population began to ‘gravitate 
toward the eongested cities in the Nation, and at this time, in- 
stead of there being the productive capacity on the farm that 
there was in former years, less than-one-third of our people live 
on the farm and in the small towns and villages of the Nation. 
More than two-thirds of our people have gone to these congested 
centers, and they are no longer producers of agricultural 
products. ; 

During the war the importance of agriculture was accentuated. 
Before our country was involved in that conflict Germany came 
well-nigh winning ‘the war by reason of the fact that she had 
kept food, and was keeping food, from the Allies, and after our 
country engaged in the war, then for the first time there came 
before the people of this Nation the important fact that the 
cities and consuming centers of our Nation were short of rations. 

There is some reason for this, gentlemen. Why k is it that our 
population is leaving the farm day after day? Why is it that 


the farm is no longer attractive to the farmer's son, and why is 


it that the farmer's daughter is leaving the farm? This is un 


important query that should address itself to your ‘intelligence 


and to my intelligence as Membersof this great lawmaking body. 
IT Congress has been lax in its duty toward agriculture, we 
ought to wake up to that fact and we-ought to right the wrong. 


‘TApplause.] 


Strange to say, during all the history of our Nation, while 
we have prepared a financial system that took care of the 
commercial industries of the Nation, the manufacturers; while 
a system of banking has been established that cares for their 
needs and their credits, the whole Nation has overlooked the 
fact ‘that for those upon whom others niust depend for their 
food supply there was no financial system by which they could 


engage in the great business of farming, and only within the 


past few ‘years did we awake to that condition, and through 
the Federal-reserve act, gentlemen representing the agricultural 


districts of the Nation being aroused as to the oversight, we 


insisted that farming is a great business, that it requires 
money, that it requires banking facilities, and there must be 
written into this law some provision that will take care of 
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agriculture. And in that law we wrote a reeognition of the 
fact that farmers’ paper had a right to enter the banking 
circles, and we provided for the rediscount privilege of prime 
agricultural paper. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, I am talking in all seriousness, especially 
to the gentlemen here who represent the agricultural sections 
of this Nation, from whatever section you may come. Ah, if 
you will read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp you will find that 
surreptitiously the fight is on so to amend the Federal-reserve 
act as to destroy that feature of it that recognizes agriculture. 
I sound this note of warning to the American Congress and to 
the American people. Read, if you please, the speech of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] a few days since, 
and you will not have to go any further to prove the statement 
that I have made that that fight is with us. And what does 
it mean if that fight should be won? My friends from the 
wheat belt, from the cotton belt, from the cattle belt, it means 
that financial power will again be centered in the East, in 
Wall Street, if you please. Grow your cattle if you will; grow 
your wheat if you will; grow your cotton if you will; but if 
you strike out of the Federal-bank act that provision which 
enables those products to be financed in the Federal-reserve 
banks under the rediscount privilege, you will have again the 
conditions that prevailed before the Federal reserve-bank act 
was passed, and Wall Street will name the price that you will 
get for your cattle, for your wheat, for your cotton. Are you 
willing for them to do it? 


I sound that note of alarm. They have done it all these 
years. I know the conditions in my own country, a great cattle 
country. The State of Texas is the breeding ground for the 
feeding pens of the balance of the United States. There are 
8,000,000 head of cattle in that State. It is also a great pro- 
ducer of cotton. It grows one-third of the entire cotton crop of 
the South. I have seen men, women, and children as they 
toiled from one end of the year to the other, producing this 
great crop, that went out to bless humanity and clothe the 
world. I have seen them bring in their cotton in the fall, having 
made it on a credit. The market had gone to the bad. They 
were not offered enough to pay the cost of production, to say 
nothing of the reasonable profit and the living wage to which 
they were entitled. They would go to their bankers, to whom 
they owed these obligations for the year’s supplies, or to their 
merchants, and say, “ The cotton market is so disastrous that if 
I sell the crop that my wife and children have helped me to 
make I can not pay my obligations. Won't you extend my 
credit? Let me hold it a while longer.” That was the universal 
cry. The banker would say, “I can not do it.“ The merchant 
would say, “I can not do it.“ And why? Not that the banker 
Was not interested in his people, not that the merchant was not 
interested in his customers, but these bankers and merchants 
were borrowing institutions, and the banks had rediscounted 
their paper in New York with their correspondents there at a 
fixed charge of 6} per cent rediscount rate, and then 20 per cent 
kept within the vaults of the correspondent and never reaching 
the productive territory. New York had said to us, “ You must 
take up this rediscount paper.” They said that to the cattlemen, 
they said it to your wheat men, they said it to the cotton farmer. 
They held your obligations, and your banker was forced to 
respond and to drive the farmers’ products onto the market— 
cotton, wheat, cattle, and everything that is produced on the 
farm. Why did the New Yorkers do this—this Wall Street 
financial crowd? They stood hand in glove with the great 
manufacturing interests of the country and forced these raw 
products out of the hands of the men who made them, at sacri- 
fice prices. These products went through the manufacturing 
institutions, and the consumer of the manufactured goods did 
not know that the blood that went into the production of the 
raw material was not getting fair pay for the service it ren- 
dered to humanity. When the bill is offered, are you going to 
repeal that section of our financial law that does take care of 
agriculture and enables our farmers to obtain credit and to 
know that the work they do is recognized by our Government 
and that they have a financial system that will care for their 
needs? J 

Oh, my friends from the congested centers, you may think 
as I speak thus that I am speaking selfishly, representing a great 
agricultural district 4s I do; but I want to say to you that it is 
a broader question than that which relates to the farmers them- 
selves. Why, you cry out at the high cost of living in the 
cities. There are gentlemen coming before our committees every 
day advocating all kinds of legislation that will enable them to 
buy the farmers’ products at a price that will be satisfactory to 
these consumers in the congested centers. 

Mr. CANNON. Win the gentleman yield? 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I am very much interested in what the gentle- 
man is saying. He refers to the Federal-reserve act? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. And also to the farm-loan act? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Which I will discuss a little later. 

Mr. CANNON. I have been busy about other things, and I 
will be glad if the gentleman during his speech will call atten- 
tion to what the law is now and to the proposed changes and the 
effect thereof. I ask this in perfect good faith for information. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I am sure of that. The gentleman 
represents a great producing section, as well as myself. But as 
I have stated, gentlemen from Chicago, mayors of great cities 
in New Jersey and other congested centers, have constantly ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agriculture and called our at- 
tention to the high cost of living in those centers and asked us, 
among other things, to draft an embargo law prohibiting the 
shipment of these supplies to any other nation on earth, and all 
sorts of other wild ideas and fancies that they ask us to write 
into law so that the people in these large centers may live more 
cheaply. As far as I am concerned, I will not favor one of them. 
You are only now seeing in these centers what you will see more 
emphatically in the near future, when living conditions in the 
great industrial centers of the Nation and such and when such 
extravagant wages are paid to those who labor there that they 
withdraw from the farm and are leaving it by multiplied hun- 
dreds of thousands and are becoming consumers in your large 
centers. 

Why is it? Ah, they have worked not 8 hours a day but 
12 hours a day. They have produced year in and year out. 
They are tired of this labor when they can go to a congested 
center and draw greater compensation, work shorter hours, 
enjoy the picture shows and the bright lights of the city. Week 
by week and month by month and year by year you are drawing 
them from the farm. Yet you come with a remedy proposing 
an embargo on the farmers’ products and price fixing on his 
products and all kinds of wild schemes, overlooking the fact 
that the farmer has been the one man who has slaved and 
worked and has met the obligations that have come to him as a 
citizen. Now you add to his burden and you are depopulating 
the farms of the Nation, and after a while—and that time is not 
so far distant—it will be a question of meat and bread for the 
people in these consuming centers. Add not to the burdens of 
the farmer. Detract not from his banking laws giving him a 
field of credit. If the congested centers are wise, instead of 
trying to do something to add to the burden of the farmer, they 
will look deeper and will say, “ Let us make life on the farm 
more attractive, in order that the people may find their way 
back to the soil.” [Applause.] 

Another proposition: All through the history of our Govern- 
ment Congress had never seen its duty and never had provided 
a system of finance by which our people could become farm 
owners. What is the result? In my State and elsewhere the 
tenant class is growing so rapidly that it is a great problem with 
our people who is to till the soil. It remained for us in the 
same Congress in which we passed the Federal reserve-bank 
act also to look to agriculture and say to the farmers of this 
Nation, We want you to become farm owners. We want to 
release you from the hands of the usurer. We want to provide 
a system which will give you time and a reasonable rate of 
interest, so that the young men of the country may have hope 
of owning their own roof and of tilling their own soil.” With 
that understanding we passed the Federal farm-loan act. Time 
after time on this floor that law has been assaulted, especially 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney]. It has received 
assaults at the other end of the Capitol. It may be that amend- 
ments are necessary, inasmuch as it carries two systems—one 
the farmers’ end, I must call it, and the other a joint-stock end. 
There seems to be a conflict in the actual operations of these 
two institutions, and some amendment is necessary probably to 
keep the joint-stock end of the institution from destroying the 
farmers’ end of the institution. 

I want to warn you now, however, that Whatever amendment 
may be drafted, it ought to be drawn by the friends of the 
law, to see to it that the law is perfected and that credit 
may be extended, so that our people can own their farms, How 
was it under the old system? I believe I live in the richest 
county in the world, not excepting the black land in the district 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. I moved to 
that county 27 years ago. The soil there is black and waxy, 
it is of unlimited depth, and there is no wear out to it. Yet 
when I cast my lot with the people of that county I found 
that from year to year as I visited the court-house doors, ad- 
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ditional bulletin boards had to be erected from year to year 
on which to post notices of trustees’ sales against men who had 
bought these farm lands to make a home for themselves and 
their children. Why was it? They were energetic men, they 
were good farmers, they were industrious, they had good busi- 
ness capacity, but they had Zone up against the game that no 
man could win. The hand of the usurer had them by the throat, 
and the rate of interest they had to pay ranged from 12 to 15 
per cent per annum, and the length of the loan was only about 
five years. Let a crop failure come, let sickness come, and the 
farmer failed, and the trustees’ notices appeared. They were 
good men, they went out broken in spirit, they were cast down, 
they were paying into the hands of the usurer, and that usurious 
bunch would like to get back in control and destroy the Federal 
farm-lean act and force us back to the old conditions. Now, 
what have you? You have a system with a low rate of interest 
and a reasonable rate. You hate a period of years, and if your 
crop failure comes or sickness comes, then the man who has 
purehased the land knows that within the period of 30 or 40 
years he is going to be cble to make good. They are buying 
homes in my country and they are buying homes in the whole 
Nation, and let me again sound a note of warning. You ought 
to encourage men to buy farms and keep them out of the 
congested centers, but if you cripple this law you are going to 
drive them away again. This is what I am appealing for, and 
I ani not talking as a Democrat or as a Republican, but I am 
speaking as a true, loyal citizen who is to retire from Congress 
at the end of the present session and go back to private life, 
but I am telling what I know about the facts and history of 
this great industry. I sound this warning to you who will be 
here after I am gone. 

I get sick and tired of the propaganda that reaches my desk 
from day to day, and I dare say that other Members of Con- 
gress have the same sort of thing to contend with. Already 
we have some sections of this country where the sentiment 
would overturn our Government. 

They are in the majority. In some communities 80 per 
cent of the people are foreigners, with a very large percentage 
of men who can not speak the English language. They did not 
know what a government was where they came from and they 
do not know what a government is here. They do not know 
how to appreciate liberty that comes with our law. I have this 
conviction, however: This Government is not going to be over- 
turned in my time and generation, but if conditions continue 
as they have continued for the past few years it may be over- 
turned in the lifetime of my children. My father did his best 
to hand down to me a good Government, and our ancestors did 
for all of us. I want to be a good, loyal American citizen gnd 
do for those who come after us what our ancestors did for us. 
I want to leave the best Government on earth for my children 
and my children's children. [Applause.] Have the people go 
back to the soil, where in the heyday of the prosperity of our 
Nation they lived, and let them have a system of finance by 
which they can become owners of the soil and of their homes, 
There are not enough deyils in hell to cause the people in an 
agricultural community owning their own farms to turn their 
backs on the Government that protects their firesides. [Ap- 
plause.] It is a question for you gentlemen from the congested 
centers, I am afraid that you have been unwise; you have 
been too anxious to get rich quickly. This is a great country. 
It is a great productive country. The earth is filed with coal 
and oil and iron ore and lime rock and sulphur, and our forests 
with timber, though that is disappearing very rapidly. Our 
great resources make us a great country in spite of ourselves, 
and I believe in the development of such resources wherever 
they may be. I do not believe in their development, however, 
sufficiently to be willing to permit the onrushing hordes of 
anarchists and Bolshevists to come to our shores for the pur- 
pose of development so that they will ultimately destroy us, I 
do not believe in prosperity, if you may call it so, to such an 
extent that I am willing to throw down the bars at our ports 
so that that class may multiply here until they overwhelm us 
and destroy our Government. [Applause.] These are things 
that we may well think of. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. : 

Mr. JACOWAY. I have followed the gentleman's argument 
and I concur in what he has had to say, but does he not think 
that.the whole proposition will fail unless the Federal Govern- 
ment gives to the producers of the country a comprehensive 
marketing system? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The gentleman has asked a question 
that I have thought of a great deal and have no doubt that 
other Members of Congress have thought of a great deal. That 


is the question of distribution from the farm to the consumer. 
The farmer is not getting rich, is he? 

If he was, the farms would not be depopulated year after 
year, as the figures show they are. So the farmer is not getting 
rich, because if he was getting rich he would stay on the farm, 
A man stays by the thing that is making him rich. The con- 
sumers in the congested centers are crying out because they 
can not live because prices are too high. Are they paying too 
much for what they eat? The farmer we know is not getting 
too much. If they are paying too much for what they eat, 
where does the trouble lie? Take the milk situation. The 
farmer gets 8 cents a quart and the consumer pays from 24 to 28 
cents a quart. Does the farmer get too much? No. If he was 
getting too much, there would be more people going inte the 
dairy business, would there not? 

The farmer in the wheat industry before the war got about 
60, 70, or 80 cents, did he not? Was he getting too much? He 
quit the wheat business and went to something else. He was a 
sensible man, and when he found he was losing money he went 
to something else. Of course wheat is higher now, as every- 
thing else, but he was not getting too much. The consumer 
says he is paying too much, Where is your trouble? It is the 
intervening agencies. How many men handle milk from the 
producer on the farm to the consumer in the city? How many 
men handle wheat from the farm to the consumer in the city? 
How many men handle cotton between the producer on the farm 
and the consumer in the city? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. How many men handle cattle from the 
producer on the farm to the consumer of the city? 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the individual pro- 
ducer could place his commodity any more economically in the 
hands of the ultimate consumer if he undertook to make the 
distribution than it is done now? ‘That is the question here. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not think that the individual 
producer can in the case of these varlous products. It is a 
physical impossibility for lim to place them in the hands of the 
ultimate consumer, because we have there the great question 
of distribution that no man yet lias been able to determine how 
it should be worked out. We all know that there are those who 
live between the producer and the consumer and profit where 
they should not profit, and who ought to be driven out of that 
sphere and put back to something useful that they might 
do. [Applause] Now, Congress recognized that problem; it is 
recognized the world over; and a few years back we gave an 
appropriation of $50,000, out of which grew the Bureau of Mar- 
kets. Their appropriation has been multiplied until it is be- 
tween two and three million dollars, and they have got experts 
working on this distribution problem. They are suggesting 
their ideas, they are trying out experiments, and in many cases 
they have done wonderful work. 

In other cases their labors have been thrown away, as I knew 
they would be thrown away. It is a matter of demonstration, it 
is a matter of carrying out, it is a matter of seeking to find the 
relief, and I am willing as a Member of this Congress, and I shall 
be willing when I retire to private life as a private citizen, to 
stand my part of the taxation and waste enough money, if neces- 
sary, to have our Government work out a system of distribution 
that will enable the producer to get a fair and just price for his 
labors and at the same time hand those products down to the 
consumer at fair and equitable prices. [Applause.] : 

Mr. JACOWAY. If the gentleman will yield, answering the 
question of the gentleman from Chicago, I will ask the gentle- 
man who now occupies the floor if he does not recall the-testi- 
mony before the committee was that by the telegraphic system 
of tolls to find markets for the producers in this country that 
the producer of potatoes in Maine got more for his potatoes and 
if there was not an anomaly within an anomaly shown in that 
they were laid down on the consumer's table at a less price due 
solely to the fact that the unnecessary middleman was cut out? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. That is true in a great many indus- 
tries. In some things the Bureau of Markets has not succeeded 
as well as I had hoped. I referred to it in the committee as I do 
now. I stated in the committee as I state to you that some of the 
efforts were going to be a failure, that you are not wise enough 
to work them all out. Iam going to be a producer after I leave 
Congress, and I am willing to waste enough money to help work 
out this most important problem. The stuff I shall produce will 
enter interstate commerce; much shall go to the other side of the 
seas. What this great Nation should do is to spend enough 
money to get intelligence enough if we can find it, and waste a 
part of the funds if necessary to help us make these demonstra- 
tions to see if we can not work out a system that will take care 
of the situation that confronts this country. We have got so 
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We have a diversified Nation. 
pity we had a Civil War, and it divided our people, and it took 
50 years or more to get over the bad feeling that existed between 
the different sections. But this is the greatest Nation on earth. 
Take the State of my friend from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], a 
great wheat-producing State. Ile feeds my people, although we 
are coming right along on his heels and are producing wheat 


much interest here. It is a great 


now. When I need an automobile way down in Texas I have to 
go to the State of my friend from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN } 
to buy my automobile, and when I need on my farm in the 
springtime to buy new turning plows and new cultivators and 
new wagons, I have to look to the State of Uncle Joe to fur- 
nish the manufactured articles. When my county goes to build- 
ing bridges and needs the steel and structural iron, we have to go 
to the great State of Pennsylvania to buy those products, and 
when we want citrus fruits and dried raisins we have to go 
and look to California, and when we need woolen clothes we 
have to go West and look to the sheep producers. On the other 
hand, you gentlemen in those sections I have mentioned, when 
your people need the overalls that the working men wear, the 
cheap clothing for your people, you have got to look to the broad 
fields of Texas and the South, which produce this cheap clothing 
material. 

It is a great Nation with diversified interests, the greatest 
Nation on earth, the greatest manufacturing Nation on earth, 
We are now exporters, and the world looks to us to be fed, to be 
clothed, and to be financed. What a field is up to you Members 
of Congress and citizens of a great Nation; what a great oppor- 
tunity is afforded to work together as one people and one Nation 
to make the best of the opportunities we now have. [Applause.] 

Can you hurt the cotton industry in the South without affect- 
ing the iron industry in Pennsylvania? Oh, no. Can the iron 
industry in Pennsylvania suffer loss without its affecting Texas? 
Oh, no. Can the citrus-fruit crop fail in California without 
our being forced to do without it in Texas? Oh, no. Can we 
wear woolen clothes if a calamity should happen to the sheep 
_ growers of the country? Oh, no. We all contribute, and nature 

has fixed it that we shall contribute, to the sum total of the 
whole. And I am sick and tired in hearing now and then men 
on this floor raising criticism of this item or that item of ap- 
propriation because it happens to go to that section or this 
section or to this industry or that industry. We ought to take 
a broader view, as one great Nation and one great whole, of 
what is necessary to make it greater, and we, as Congress, are 
going to do it. If you destroy a cotton producer in the South, 
you destroy his purchasing power, and he can not buy the things 
he would like to have. He uses his old plows; he does not buy 
an automobile; and he quits riding in his buggy. And so it is 
with any industry. If you destroy an agricultural product, the 
producers are not purchasers any more from the manufacturing 
sections of the country. We ought to have a broad vision, to the 
effect that agriculture shall be prosperous and draw people 
back to the farm. Let the manufacturing sections of the coun- 
try be prosperous and reach out after the world’s trade. So far 
as I am concerned, I have never cast a vote in the 10 years I 
have been in Congress but that is in line with what I am stating 
now. And whenever in my committee there has been an appro- 
priation to relieve some State of some pest, all I wanted to know 
was that it was an agricultural problem, a national problem, and 
I have voted to give every dollar that has been necessary to 
meet such problems as they arose from day to day. And I hope 
that that will be the spirit that will dominate our people in this 
Congress in dealing with this bill and the other bills that may 
follow. [Applause.] 

Now, what do we do? Here is an Agricultural appropriation 
bill carrying about $30,000,000, and some boast has been made 
that we have cut it down a million or so. Agriculture? Agri- 
culture? Only yesterday we had a rider to an appropriation 
bill asking for some $9,000,000 for some wharves and docks or 
something. While this bill carries about $30,000,000 plus under 
the title of an Agricultural appropriation bill, there are many 
things in it that do not relate to agriculture. You have millions 
of dollars appropriated for the Forest Service. That is not 
agriculture. It is simply put in by the wisdom of the people 
who drew that law under the administration of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. We have other millions of dollars in this bill 
for meat inspection and for the pure food and drug act. That 
is not agriculture. That is for the health of the people. And 
yet those are given in the sum total and are charged up to agri- 
culture. I dare say if you go through these figures and take 
items appropriated to agriculture you will find less than 
$20,000,000 going directly to agriculture. Is that a record to be 
proud of? I am not proud of it, my friends. 


I have shown you the defects on the farm, the trouble there, 
and I have shown you that we need encouragement. I have 


shown this congested section that it is a great problem for them 
to get their people back there. And instead of bragging about 
cutting down appropriations for agriculture, I am willing 
wherever it can be pointed out to me and wherever I can give a 
dollar that will aid in bringing agriculture back to its life to 
do so. Yet I am in favor of cutting down the expenses of this 
Government. My people are. I want to get on a business basis. 
I am against the propaganda for military training and uni- 
versal service that seeks to take multiplied hundreds of millions 
of dollars out of the pockets of our people in order to create a 
warlike nation out of us. God knows we do not need it! We 
fought the greatest warlike nation on earth with boys that we 
took off the farms and from the blacksmiths’ shops and the stores, 
and they defeated the choice troops of the Kaiser. 

I want to spend money to develop the resources of my country, 
whether in agriculture or in manufacture or in whatever it may 
be, but I do not want to dissipate it in making trained soldiers 
out of American boys. I do not want any more war, but when 
we have a just war the American boys will rise up and win it, 
as they did this war and as they have every other war in which 
they ever fought. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I notice here in the recapitulation put in 
the Recorp yesterday by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rusry] for this Bureau of Markets the gentleman is discussing 
on the floor, and which is a very important feature of this bill, 
that the committee reported a bill which decreased the ‘esti- 
mates for this Bureau of Markets in the sum of $544,000. Can 
the gentleman tell us what argument was made before the com- 
mittee for that enormous reduction of the estimates for that 
bureau? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. If I would try to sum up the argu- 
ment, I presume it would be the same one that has been made 
before the committee before, to the effect that we have got to be 
economical and cut down the expenses of the Government. 
That is about all there is to it. 

Now, gentlemen, as I stated, I do not think you ought to 
cut out an important item when we see, as I have tried my 
best to point out, the condition into which agriculture is getting. 
And I speak it from personal knowledge, and these gentlemen 
who sit before me know what I am saying is the truth from 
personal knowledge. I am surprised that these gentlemen from 
congested centers are so provincial in their thought. They do 
not know anything about the great subject of agriculture, 
They do not know anything about their dependence on these 
people out in the far West, in the Middle West, and in the South. 
I do not believe we ought to commence knifing here if we enn 
add something to it that will aid agriculture and get people 
back onto the farms. I want to get these clerks out of these 
departments down here—these war clerks—just as fast as wo 
ean. When they finish up the work they ought to go home. 
{Applause.] It is best for them and best for this Government. 
I want to cut down the useless boards that grew up during the 
war, and some of which are still alive. Just as quick as they 
can wind up the war business, my people expect them to go 
home, and, as far as my vote is concerned, if I can find any 
appropriation to cut out that will send them home, I want to 
do it. I want to get this Government back on a peace basis just 
as quick as I can, and I do not want these gentlemen getting 
up here and suggesting these wild theories about the high cost 
of living, that some price fixer can come down on the farm and 
take the cotton and other products of the farm and fix the 
price on them. I do not want the price fixed on the wheat of 
my friend from Kansas. It has been a fruitful source of annoy- 
ance. Gentlemen who were here when we passed the food- 
control bill know that for an hour and a quarter I stood on the 
floor and tried to keep our Nation from embarking on that 
proposition. It is a false economy. I do not want any legis- 
lation that will interfere with the great law of supply and 
demand, whether it affects agriculture or whatever it affects. 
If I were a manufacturer, I would do like they do. I would 
keep my books. I would know my markets. I would buy my 
raw material. I would map out my program, and I would go 
and tell the other fellow what he had to pay me for my manu- 
factured products. 

That is what they do, do they not? That is business, is it not? 
They call that a good business system, and it is. But I am a 
farmer. I bet 12 months’ work against the cotton crop or the 
corn crop or the wheat crop or the oat crop or the barley crop 
that I produce or the cattle crop or the hog crop, I bet that 12 
months’ work, working 12 hours or more per day. I am betting 
against the season. I do not know whether I am going to have 
a flood or not. I do not know whether I am going to have a 
drought or not. If God spares me from flood and drought, tly 
devilish boll weevil is right at my heel, and also every otb 
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insect known to agriculture. I bet on that, but I get by, and I 
make a good, bad, or indifferent crop, 8 

Now, I live 5 miles in the country, and I drive into town with 
5 bales of cotton. Am I like the manufacturer who produces 
farming utensils or clothing or who manufactures food supplies, 
und can name the price I am going to demand, being able to con- 
trol my output or price it, knowing the expense incurred as a 
bookkeeping proposition? Oh, no. 

I am telling you the history of agriculture now. I drive into 
my little town with these 5 bales of cotton. The local merchant 
comes out. Does he ask me what I will take for that cotton? No. 
Does he ask me what I will take for the box of eggs that I have 
put on top of that load of cotton? Does he ask me what I will 
take for the few dozens of chickens that I have piled up on top 
of that load of cotton? No. He does not do that. I can not 
say to him that I want 20 cents or 30 cents or 40 cents per pound 
for this cotton; that I want 75 cents a dozen for these eggs; or 
that I want 75 cents apiece for these chickens. I can not men- 
tion any price that I can demand for these things which it has 
taken me 12 months to produce. 

Do you think the farmer has not got a problem? Do you men 
from the congested centers think so? Could you survive on that 
kind of a business operation? Then when you get into the 
market with a great commodity like wheat or cattle or cotton 
you have the bull and the bear to contend with. The cotton 
people have all Europe to contend with, combining with the bear 
element in this country, to fight down and impoverish the men, 
women, and children who produce that great crop. And so it is 
with our wheat, and so it is with your cattle. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. No; I regret I can not. I want to get 

through. Take cattle. My friend from Kansas [Mr. WHITE] 
knows something about that matter. I have seen men spend 
three years in growing a herd of cattle for market, and I have 
seen those cattle going out of my town; I have seen them send 
solid trainloads to Kansas City and St. Louis and Chicago. It 
is a funny thing that these same packers that operate in Kansas 
City and Chicago all operate also at Fort Worth. I live 60 miles 
from Fort Worth, and we are forced to ship our cattle from 
away down there to St. Louis and Chicago and Kansas City in 
order to get a fair price, with the same packers established down 
at Fort Worth. 
Wnat do you.do? You unload them when you get to St. Louis 
or Kansas City. You get up on the fence. You sit there. You 
see a commission merchant come along, and you see prospective 
buyers come along, just a few of them. Have I, as a cattle 
shipper, any word to say as to what I shall get for those cattle, 
after I have spent thousands of dollars in growing and fatten- 
ing them? Ought I not to have something to say about what 
they will bring, after having devoted to their production my 
judgment, my money, and my time, preparing these animals for 
the consumption of the people of the world? No. I sit there on 
that fence and see my cattle struck off at any price these packers 
See fit to give. They have bankrupted thousands of the cattle- 
men in my country and have driven them into other business. 
[Applause. ] 

These are some of the questions confronting agriculture, and 
I speak as a man who knows the facts and who comes from the 
section that has been hit by such a marketing system as that. 

Oh, you do not get any cheap meat after they get cheap cattle 
from us, do you? I will tell you another thing about these 
nackers, I did not mean to go into that, but it is a monopoly 
pure and simple. They have got in their hands every cattleman 
in this Nation. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas, The gentleman knows that the Swift 
Packing Co. have published their prices weekly here. The gen- 
tleman knows that the prices of dressed beef quoted in the 
Washington market are about 6 cents per pound lower than they 
were four months ago, and yet the gentleman has stated that we 
are not getting any cheap meat and are really not getting any 
perceptibly cheaper meat. That would seem to reaffirm the 
statement previously made that it is the distribution that is at 
fault. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Thatistrue. They have driven nearly 
everybody out of the business and they are trying to drive the 
grocery men out of business. These jobbers have made a des- 
perately hard fight. 

That is marketing. Are you willing as an American citizen, 
as a Member of this Congress, for the food supply of every char- 
acter that you must depend on to sustain life and for the life and 
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health of your children and your children's children—are you 
willing that the whole supply of the Nation, on which you and 
I must depend in order to exist and in order that our children 
may exist and be healthy and in order that our children’s chil- 
dren may exist—are you willing for our Government to sit idly 
by and let any combination of five take charge of the whole food 
and meat supply of the Nation, with a power that can destroy 
not only individuals but nations? 

Now, some years ago down in my part of the country we found 
a way to make use of cotton seed. Formerly, in my boyhood 
days, cotton seed was burned in the furnace of the steam engine. 
We did not know what it was; but later we found that we could 
take the hulls off of these seeds, and we could get the linters 
from which they make our smokeless powder, and we could get 
the kernel out of that seed and grind it and crush it, and it 
made a splendid food oil that now goes into the commerce of 
the Nation. Then they take the cottonseed cake and grind it into 
meal, and it goes back as a feed supply to your stock, and gives 
you the fat cattle, when combined with the hulls that you have 
taken from it. That was all waste stuff in my boyhood days. 
Now it is practically one-fourth of the value of this cotton crop. 

These packers are smart. You know they make all kinds of 
substitutes for butter and lard, and vegetable oil is a good sub- 
stitute. It is all right. I have no objection to using it. I use 
it frequently. It is healthful and has good food value. But 
what did they do? They slipped down the Atlantic coast and 
began to buy up, one by one, the oil mills in the cotton belt; 
and the oil mills own the gins, and the gins charge the farmer 
for ginning his cotton. The packers have extended their power 
to that industry, primarily to take over the oils that come from 
our cotton seed, and, secondarily, to force me as a cotton pro- 
ducer who must have my cotton ginned, when they have driven 
the private ginner out of existence, to pay the price that they 
demand for the simple ginning of my cotton. Primarily they 
want the oil out of the seed, because it enters into competition 
with the animal fat that is produced by their industry. 

They have taken over the peanut industry in the same way. 
Are we going to sit idly by? What are you going to do? Are 
you going to let them use that power as they do use it, as they 
have driven other men out of existence, and let them drive the 
peanut grower from the farm and drive the cotton producer 
from the farm? They will do it if they can. They are selfish, 
money-making fellows. That is the power, and that is the way 
they are going to use it, It is up to this Congress to say, 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no further,” and I am ready to 
cast a vote to put that limitation on them at this moment. 

Ah, they say they can do it so much more efficiently. Of 
course they can. What are all these people going to do when 
they are driven out of business? You have got your efficiency, 
but you have got a great bank account to the credit of that effi- 
ciency, too. I should like to see our people encouraged to go 
back to these farms and produce whatever their section of the 
country may and will produee; and be assured that this Govern- 
ment as a government will use every power that it has to see 
to it that no one man or one set of men shall consolidate the 
market of any product so that there is not open competition 
for the stuff that is produced. [Applause.] : 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield there? ! 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I Will. ; 

Mr. COOPER. Some time ago the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce held hearings on the packing-house ques- 
tion, and those hearings were brought about by charges preferred 
by the Federal Trade Commission. Independent packers ap- 
peared before the committee and stated that, as far as they were 
concerned, the five big packers never closed the market to 
them, that there was always an open market for them, and 
that they were in no serious competition with the five big 
packers. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not know what their testimony 
was. I am telling you the experience of a man who lives in the 
producing section of the country and knows bout how these 
markets are conducted and about how my people as producers 
were driven out of this productive business and into other 
enterprises. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the gentleman will yield, I will say in 
answer to the question of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Coon] that these independent packers, or the majority of 
them, who appeared before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and testified that they were allowed to com- 
pete with the big packers had testified in the opposite direction 
when they appeared before the Federal Trade Commission. I 
do not know just why they changed their minds. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. So much for that. My time is about 
up. Now, my friends, in conclusion let me reiterate let not 
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this Congress ever cripple the financial system that we have 
given our farmers through the Federal Reserve Bank act. 
Let both the productive and the congested sections of our coun- 
try wake up to the fact that we netd more men on the farms 
to own their own homes; and do not let any selfish set of 
usurious interest collectors make an inroad on the farm-lean 
bank act, becuuse when you do it you destroy the farm owner. 
You take from the farm the bulwark of protection against 
Bolshevism and anarchism, because the farmer owning the title 
to his own farm will fight to the death to protect the Govern- 
ment that protects his title. [Applause.] Give to the farmer 
through the Bureau of Markets or otherwise a better system of 
distribution, and the farmer will do as he has done. He will 
feed the world. [Applause.] ` 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TincHeRr] 30 minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am sure I voice the sentiments of every member of 
the Agricultural Committee when I say that it is with profound 
regret that we hear the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne], 
who has just left the floor, announce that he is retiring from 
Congress. I do not belong to the same political party that he 
does, but I want to say to you that from my short experience 
on that committee I believe that when he leaves Congress the 
men who feed the world will lose from the Halls of Congress 
one of their stanchest, fairest, ablest friends. 

I absolutely agree with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Youne] that there should be no legislation, whether it comes 
through the “ Joose” remarks of people from Massachusetts or 
from any other State or any other man, to hinder the progress 

_of the farmer through amendments of our financial laws that 
would tend to injure him. I am proud to be a Member of Con- 
gress, where it is manifest that the great majority of it con- 
siders the producer first and not second, and where there is ab- 
solutely no danger of any law passing that will cripple the 
producers of this great Commonwealth. The producer is safe 
enough in Congress, but no man can keep some other man from 
introducing on the floor of the House his private ideas, no man 
can keep a committee from coming down here from Chicago to 
appear before the Committee on Agriculture, as one did the 
other day, asking for an embargo on foodstuffs. No man here is 
responsible for the fact that they got together up there and ap- 
propriated a fund to reduce the high cost of living, and then, 
without any consideration whatever, concluded that the way to 
do it was to put an embargo on all farm products. They would 
starve themselves to death if they were let alone. But there 
was not any danger. They came before a joint committee of 
the Senate and the House, and while some of the members did 
not say anything, did not want to hurt their feelings, they were 
absolutely unanimous that this Congress would not consider for 
a moment the crippling of the producer and the absolute de- 
struction of production by passing such fool laws. 

I, too, with my friend from Texas lament the fact that the 
boys and the girls are leaving the farms. I am sorry for the 
fact that, even with these great laws that we have now protect- 
ing the producer, the tendency to leave the farm is still manifest. 
I wonder how to account for that fact. It is hard for a full- 
grown man to understand the ambitions of the farm boy who 
wants to give up his position on the farm to be a clerk in a 
store, and we as a government ought to set some kind of an 
example, but do we doit? Congress, I say, issafe. The Nation 
has nothing to fear from this Congress in the way of legislation 
that will injure the producer, but how are we as a government 
treating this great business? I say it is first the most im- 
portant business of a nation to feed the nation. Every man 
I have ever talked to in Congress agrees with me, except one 
Member, and he is from a congested center. He has always told 
me how few farmers there are as compared with the consumers. 
He really has not stopped to think much. The fewer the farmers 
the more decent treatment they are entitled to, because it is 
absolutely admitfed and conceded that they must feed you all. 
But are we being treated as such by the different branches of 
the Government? I understand we still have the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. The Executive has au- 
thority under the law to appoint at the head of the great De- 
partment of Agriculture a man who would take pride and pleas- 
ure in it and who would promote this great industry. This 
Congress has said by a vote over the protest of the Executive 
that farming is not secondary. It has gone on record ‘that 
farming is first, that the industries which depend on the farm 
for food are secondary—in response to a direct challenge. My 
friends who are more intimate with the man than I am, and 
more intimate with the department than I am, tell me that we 
have had up to within the last few days the greatest Secretary of 
Agriculture that the country has ever known. They tell me 


that the man appointed as a member of the President's official 
family at the beginning of his administration, Mr. Houston, was 
the best-posted man and the greatest Secretary of Agriculture 
we have ever had. 

I do not know for sure, but I have my opinion. But some one 
is treating the business as secondary. Within oa year of the 
time when his term would naturally expire some one looks upon 
this great business as so unimportant that they give him a job 
as a clerk in another store—the same practice that we are com- 
plaining of in respect to the farm boy and the farm girl leaving 
the farm. The Secretary of Agriculture has been given what 
they call a promotion and has been made the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I hope the time will come when not only the great 
American Congress may be depended upon to stand by the senti- 
ments expressed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne] and 
treat agriculture as first in this country, but that the time will 
come when the Congress will have the backing of the Chief 
Executive of our Nation, and that he, too, will regard the pro- 
ducer and the farmer as first and not secondary to anyone in 
this great Nation. " 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman just stated that 
he was sorry to see the boys and the girls leave the farm. 

Mr. TINCHER. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAZARO. I fully agree with him. Does not the gentle- 
man think that the best way to keep those boys and girls on the 
farm is to develop the farm-loan system and build school- 
houses and good roads and a system of marketing, so that the 
producer can sell to the consumer without being robbed by the 
middleman? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, certainly; and I was glad to hear the 
gentleman from Texas say what he did about the packers; I 
was glad to see him have the nerve to stand on the floor of 
Congress and ‘say that he believes in it. 

I have been here only a short time, and I am sorry that he is 
leaving, because I say to him that here is one man who has 
come to Congress who would help him work out a system of 
regulating any man or set of men, if it develops that they have a 
monopoly on the food products of the Nation. Of course, the 
committee may disagree on details as to what brings about a 
real market system, and Members of Congress may disagree as 
to the best way to bring about that system, whether by Federal 
control or by Government ownership, but I say to you that you 
are right, that a marketing system is the important thing, and 
that until the farmer can have a fair deal, until he can have 
fair treatment, you can not hope to increase production, you can 
not reduce the high cost of living, and you can not satisfy the 
farmer without increasing production. The gentleman from 
Illinois interrupted my friend and asked him about the milk 
situation. How in the world can a man be happy to-live on the 
farm when the limit of wages that the producer of milk can pay 
for producing the milk is $60 a month, while the man who is 
peddling the milk in the city is striking for $300 a month—a man 
who does not have to have the qualifications, who does not have 
to know as much, who does not have to have the intelligence, but 
who, simply because he belongs to some organization and lives 
in the city and works 8 hours a day, while the fellow on the 
farm works 12, can earn $300 a month, when the price that 
the farmer receives for his milk will not justify him in paying 
more than $60 a month to the man en the farm. Those are 
things that must be reached in some way. Those are problews 
that must be solved and the farmer is entitled to have them 
solved. 

And the farmer is entitled to be treated first, because he does 
feed the world and should not be treated by any department of 
our Government as secondary in these critical times. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY and Mr. SABATH rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield to the gentleman from Chicago. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I defer to the gentleman from Chi- 
cago [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘The gentleman speaks about the price of 
milk. Is it not a faet that the dairy interests of this country 
have made an agreement or contract with the milk dealers in 
the large centers whereby they compel them to charge a certain 
price for milk, and, unless they comply with the agreement to 
charge the high price for milk in the cities, that these dairy 
interests refuse to deliver milk to these dealers who are willing 
to sell for lower prices than agreed upon on the part of these 
interests? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I do not believe that. I know what the 
gentleman is reflecting on. It is the collective bargaining. But 
the dairymen have by reason of their ability in collective bar- 
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gaining been able to make an arrangement to sell their milk 
whereby they could pay their hired men who work 12 hours a 
day $60 a month, and they have sold milk to the man in the 
city who sells to the consumer, and he is selling to the con- 
sumer on the basis of his paying the organized labor $280 a 
month for delivering that; and that same labor has nothing 
like the ability or stability or manhood of the man who pro- 
duces the milk. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. SABATH. So there is such an agreement between the 
dairy interests and the retail milk interests who sell their milk 
in the cities? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is up to the gentle- 
man from Illinois to explain that. He urges that there is a 
certain agreement. No one has ever contended, so far as I 
know, there is any such agreement. The fact is this—— 

Mr. SABATH. Well, understanding. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The fact is this: The farmers took 7 cents 
for their milk in Ohio, and as a result they took them out of bed 
at 2 o’clock in the morning and put them in jail and did not give 
them an opportunity to give bond until 11 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when they went into court and they were acquitted of the 
charge. The gentleman is familiar with what took place in 
Illinois, and he knows that they had a trial, they had a day in 
court, and they were acquitted. 

Mr. SABATH. I know they were indicted. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And all these reports that go about and false- 
hoods are without foundation. 

Mr. SABATH. Iam not accusing the dairy interests. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman insinuated there was such an 
agreement. 

Mr. SABATH. I asked whether the dairy interests did not de- 
liberately enter into a contract or agreement with the large milk 
dealers in the large centers whereby they compelled them to 
charge a certain price for milk in the cities, and where any of 
the dealers refused to charge that certain price those certain 
dairy interests refused to sell milk to any such dealer. 

Mr. TINCHER. No. 


Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman asked the question, and in a 


way insinuated that an agreement had been reached. 

Mr, SABATH. I wanted to know whether or not that was 
true. 

Mr. TINCHER. It is not true. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is up to the gentleman to furnish the proof. 

Mr. TINCHER. Six weeks of hearings have convinced me 
that it is absolutely untrue, I now yield to the other gentleman 
from. Illinois. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Iam always interested in the debate 
of the gentleman from Kansas, enjoying the privilege of being on 
the same committee with him, and I have directed this query to 
him heretofore. I am delighted to hear him say he is interested 
in the farmers of this country, and I know that all of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture are interested in the farmers of this 
country. 
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Mr. TINCHER. I decline to yield further. The gentleman 
has had five or six minutes of my time already. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I would like to interrupt you a 
moment there. 

Mr. TINCHER. Go ahead. I am good-natured. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY, Thank you, sir. I know that. A 
committee from my city came here with suggestions, asking 
relief from Congress, recognizing that a great majority of 
the people in this Congress, the Members of this House, were 
interested in the consumer as they are interested in the pro- 
ducer. That committee is not trying to solve the situation, 
but they are offering suggestions, and they came from a congested 
district, and they want you and the rest of the Members to help 
enact legislation that will be beneficial not only to the farmer 
but to consider legislation that will be beneficial as well to 
110,000,000 of Americans in this country. That is what we ask. 

Mr. TINCHER. And that is actually what I want to do. I 
want to fix it so that the packer can not ruin the cattleman 
or the hog man as he has done this year so the consumer in 
Chicago will get the benefit of it. I want to show the middle- 
man, that has grown rich and has had a monopoly, that it is 
time for him to abandon it and let the fair producer and the 
fair consumer live. [Applause.] I decline to yield further to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield to me 
just a moment, so that I may ask right along this same line a 
question of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. RUBEY. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Jonx W. Ratney] this question: 

The other day we had a committee from Chicago before our 
Committee on Agriculture asking us to put an embargo on agri- 
cultural products. On the night before, at one of the big hotels 
in the city, there was another committee from Chicago, and they 
had a banquet, and they asked us then and there to open up the 
ports of the country and to establish foreign trade everywhere 
and to carry the foreign manufactured products over the coun- 
try. Now, what I want to ask is, Which committee do you stand 
for, the ane that wants the embargo or the one that wants to 
open up the ports of the country to the world? 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I will say in answer—— 

Mr. TINCHER. Let me say to the gentleman that he will 
have a lot of time, and they can thrash that question out among 
themselves. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I want to discuss the bill with 
you just for n moment. There was an estimate made by the 
department for much more money than the committee appro- 
priated. There were several weeks of hearings on this bill—I 
think about six weeks—and the department did not ask to re- 
lease a man, and there was not a single branch of the work but 
that they wanted to put some extra men in. The older mem- 
bers of the committee and the majority of the committee de- 
cided that they would not this year indulge in the employment 


I know it is absolutely essential that the farmers of this | of new men, and in some instances they recommended a decrease 
country be given some attention, and I want the gentleman | in the number. 
from Kansas and the other gentlemen from the agricultural in- | 


terests to know that two years ago when I first came to Congress, 
and, coming from the great industrial center of Chicago—the 
great packing industries are in my district—I said on the floor 
of the House that I wanted the farmer and the packer to get 
together so that there would be a mutual understanding between 
them both, and so that both could get along. I said that I 
was interested not only in the farmer, but I was interested in 
the millions of people in this country in the great industrial 
centers who, unlike the farmer, can not lay up a store of provi- 
sions for the year. Out in my city, in Chicago, the oppressed 
poor people do not have enough to feed them two days. What 
I am interested in is this, that these people be provided for, 
and also to have the farmers understand that if it were not for 
the industrial centers they could not live, because these centers 
furnish them with machinery with which to till the soil, and 
also purchase what the farmers produce. 

Mr. TINCHER. I decline to yield further. I just want to say 
this in reply to the gentleman, that whenever as a representa- 
tive of the congested industrial centers he realizes the fact 
that right now in the United States of America the thing that is 
good for the producer is good for the consumer we will have 
made one step forward, and whenever committees from his 
town come before the Committee on Agriculture in Washington 
and ask for an embargo on the farmers’ food product he is 
asking for something. that in the end will absolutely ruin 
the consumers of this country and practically make the produc- 
tion of food impossible to feed even this country. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 


I find this proposition in the Department of Agriculture, and 
it is a proposition I do not consider that there should be much 
mean feeling about. But there is a principle involved. Every 
man agrees that it is proper for the Department of Agriculture 
to conduet experiments, for instance, in the live-stock industry, 
as to the eradication of diseases and the troubles that affect that 
industry. 

Every man agrees that whenever the Department of Agricul- 
ture can by experiment produce a cure or a preventive for one of 
those diseases they have done a great work. But there is the 
serious question and principle involved as to how far the Govern- 
ment should go in that work. Take, for instance, some of the 
ailments common to hogs—for instance, hog cholera, Either the 
State colleges or the Government have developed a serum that 
will prevent hog cholera—not cure it, but prevent it—with two 
“ shots,” as the farmers call it. That is so well established that 
hundreds of individual concerns are manufacturing that serum. 
Now, there is not any question but that the Government should 
do just what it has done, pass a law that that serum should be 
manufactured under Government supervision, so that every man 
that buys it would know that it was pure and fit for use. And 
that kind of a law is a Federal law, and it takes $180,000 a year 
to inspect those private plants. The privately owned establish- 
ments advertise their wares extensively, The department asks 
for, I think, about $30,000 to conduct further experiments, with 
the hope of benefiting that treatment, and no man on the com- 
mittee was opposed to that. No man on the committee was 
opposed to the appropriation for the supervision. The Govern- 
ment had conducted the experiments, and the serum is now 
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being manufactured by individuals under the supervision of 
the Goverment, and no man objects to going further with the 
experiment. 

Now, the proposition I want to discuss and leave for you to 
think over, and that newer Members of Congress here know 
more about than you older Members, is how much money do 
you want to appropriate for a year to send men out to make 
speeches and talk about that serum? How much money do you 
want to appropriate per year to send veterinarians to vaccinate 
individual droves of hogs? 

I contend that after the Government has conducted the ex- 
periments, issued its bulletins, caused the manufacture of it, as 
it has in this instance, and the concerns manufacturing it are 
advertising it and are pursuing the experiments to find if we 
ean better the condition, it is unfair for us to appropriate 
money from the Public Treasury to administer that treatment 
to the hogs of any individual. And I say that for this reason, 
gentlemen: Instead of it taking a few million dollars of this 
Government’s money to administer that treatment to the 
farmers’ hogs, it would take billions of dollars to do it fairly, 
beeause it is unfair to administer it to the hogs of one section 
of the country and not administer it to the hogs of another sec- 
tion. And that same principle is involved in a great many other 
items in the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. In just a moment. I want to say to you 
that there is this little fight going on. The State agricultural 
colleges and the farm bureaus do not think we should continue 
sending experts out from Washington. The department here 
thinks that we should. 

I do not want to be unreasonable about it, but it is a matter 
worthy of consideration, because more than $2,250,000 of our 
last year’s appropriation was spent on these experts trayeling 
out from Washington, who, as some of us think, we can well 
get along without. That is a proposition well worthy the 
consideration of the American Congress. I want to say to 
you this, that a great many men think that the Department 
of Agriculture would be much more efficient if it did not send 
out so many experts, and simply contented itself with the 
legitimate experiments and propaganda of these matters. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield to my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I want to answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no; I am not yielding for the gentleman 
to make a speech. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Well, then, I want the gentleman to state 
what his answer would be to this question: If through the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture down here in a 
single year, by speech making and by these other activities 
that the gentleman has mentioned, the death rate in hogs 
can be reduced from 137 to 37 per thousand, and if in one cal- 
endar year the Department of Agriculture can save $10,000,000 
worth of hog flesh, does he not think the propaganda is a good 
propaganda and ought to be indulged in, and that the Federal 
Government is justified in carrying on the work further? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not think a speech ever saved a hog. 
I do believe that this serum has saved the hog. I agree with 
what the committee is doing now. The committee is trying 
this year an experiment of cutting off a few hundred of the 
experts and seeing if we can live without them. I am simply 
calling the attention of Congress to it at this time for the 
reason that if we do succeed and get along this year without 
them, in the course recommended in the committee report, we 
can get along next year without a lot of others. I do not believe 
that it is necessary for seven men to look at a wheat field. I 
think our experts do get in each other’s way once in a while, 
and I think this is a good year to leave off a few of them, as 
the committee so wisely decided to do. [Applause.] 

This bill earries a reduction, in my judgment, of $6,000,000 
that is not disclosed in figures upon the face of this bill. This 
department and this bill appropriates for the national forests. 
Last year we pastured through the grazing season in the na- 
tional forests two and a half million cattle and horses. We 
pastured in the national forests, in round numbers, 8,000,000 
head of sheep and goats. We received for the pasturing of the 
sheep and goats practically nothing, just as nominal a figure as 
could be made; but for the pasturing of the cattle and horses 
for the season we received an average of 71 cents per season. 
Now, mark you, this is not the homesteaders’ stock; this is the 
big herds. When this matter was before the committee, the 
department’s attention was called by our chairman to the fact 
that the Secretary of Agriculture had said in his address to the 
stockmen what his policy would be, or words to that effect, that 
there would be no advances in these charges. Now, as a matter 
of fact, there has been an advance of, say, more than 800 per 
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eent in privately owned pastures in the last two years, but the 
Government was using the same old price. This bill compels a 
remedying of this situation. The department does, I understand, 
agree that the language in this bill will raise for the Government 
more than $2,000,000. Stockmen tell me, and I know that it is 
true, that the proper observance of the new language in this 
bill by the department will increase the revenues of this coun- 
try—because we have increased the forests and have increased 
the fencing year by year—will increase the revenues of this 
country $6,000,000. 

Inasmuch as these hearings have lasted for more than a 
month—have been almost continual for two months—it would be 
unfair for any Member to attempt to cover the subject, be unfair 
to his colleagues, and unfair to the record. 

The President said, in vetoing the daylight-saving repeal last 
summer, that he considered the industrial enterprises of the 
Nation of supreme importance; practically said that he con- 
sidered agriculture as secondary. He has borne out this com- 
parison between the relative importance of these departments 
recently by relieving the Secretary of Agriculture simply to 
fill a place in another department of our Government. I am 
not complaining of this, because I have the feeling that the 
Department of Agriculture is now top-heavy, poorly admin- 
istered, and that a change can not operate to its disadvantage: 
However, I submit that the proposition that if a man is the suc- 
cess that they claim he is at the head of the great Department 
of Agriculture, what a shame it is that this great Nation can 
not furnish some other man to fill some other position, and 
let him finish out what our friends would like to term “his 
successful administration” of this great department. 

Personally I am glad that we are through with the considera- 
tion of this bill, as I am glad to be free from the confinement 
its consideration has caused all members of the committee. I 
am glad to be able to be back on the floor where I can, at least, 
lend my vote on divisions and tellers if, for instance, the Prus- 
sian military bill now reported by the Senate should come up 
here for consideration ; if, for instance, the creating of this new 
$100,000,000 aeroplane department of our Government should 
come on the floor of the House for consideration. In short, I am 
glad to be able to be back on the floor of the House to assist 
our floor leader [Mr. Monnet] in his noble fight for American- 
ism and economy; and if they do pass that Prussian military 
bill over in the Senate over the protests of the Senators. from 
my State and other real Americans, and if it does see the light 
of day out of the Military Affairs Committee of the House over 
the noble fight that my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is making 
against it and for American ideals, then I am glad to be able 
to be here on the floor to help place the stamp of disapproval 
upon it that it so richly deserves at the hands of an American 
Congress; and, in this connection, permit me to say that when 
the paid propagandists of militarism throw out their slurs, as 
against Senators Curtis and CAPPER for their fight on this bill 
in the Senate, and throw out their slurs against DAN ANTHONY 
for the day-and-night fight he has made these many months 
against it in the House committee, they only make me and 
all the Kansas Members know and love our colleagues the more. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mapvpen). The time of the gentleman 
from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? z 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for amendment, 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, every day we read something 
about enemies of this Government being deported. My friends, 
while we are enacting laws to deport foreign Bolshevists from 
our country, let us not forget that we can not deport their ideas, 
Those ideas must be overcome mainly by education. At this 
particular time of crisis the wisdom of Jefferson's advice clearly 
emerges: 

Educate and inform the whole mass of the people, enable them to 
see that it is to their interest to preserve peace and order, and they will 
preserve them. 

We must depend on the schools to help the homes, churches, 
and the press of the country to teach our boys and girls that 
human liberty can only be obtained and enjoyed through the 
means of established government. An understanding of the fun- 
damental principles of our Government must be inculcated in 
the heart and mind of every child until it becomes a part of his 
very soul, so as to make him strong and impervious to the in- 
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fluences of those Bolshevists who would destroy this great 
American Goyernment. We must educate the youth to under- 
stand that the interests of organized capital and organized labor 
are bound up with the interests of the community as a whole, 
and that the interests of all are bound together in the interests 
of the Nation; that it is impossible to separate the interests of 
any class or of any association; that mutual consideration is 
not only a manifestation of a Christian spirit but good business ; 
that we must have capital, labor, and genius in order to develop 
the resources of our country and make it possible for all the 
people to find employment and be contented, happy, and pros- 
perous; that those who sow discord between. capital and labor 
are enemies of society and good government; that while our 
Government is not perfect, because it is human, still it is the 
best government in the world; that under our Constitution we 
have the means by which the citizen, rich or poor, high or humble, 
can improve his Government with his ballot without resorting to 
bullets. 

Teach the young that the men who would destroy the Consti- 
tution handed down to us by the fathers of our country as a 
protecting shield would be the worst victims of their own folly ; 
that for more than a century this Constitution has stood true in 
every storm and crisis, and has protected us from the despotism 
of the ambitious autocrat, as well as from the tyranny of the 
mob. And faded would be the glory of our country and dim the 
majesty of its laws whenever the humblest citizen of the land 
will not be able to say, This is my home, and my family and 
I are safe. I am an American citizen, and I invoke the protec- 
tion of the Constitution and its laws.” 

Important as education is to all people, it is especially im- 
portant to the citizens of a democracy, where the power of gov- 
ernment rests in the hands of the people, and where the excel- 
lence of the Government depends upon the intelligence and in- 
formation of the people. Information as to our past and prepa- 
ration as to the future are essential if individual and Govern- 
ment success are to be assured and if disastrous mistakes are 
to be avoided. No wave rises very high above the sea, and no 
individual rises very far above the established standard of in- 
telligence of his country and his people. When we raise the 
educational standards of our country and our people, we in- 
crease the opportunity for our own sons and daughters, as well 
as for the sons and daughters of every other citizen. 

The agricultural products of a nation form the sum of the 
products of the cultivated farms of a nation; the untilled terri- 
tory produces very little. The industrial products of a nation 
constitute the products of the skilled labor of the trained work- 
men of the nation. Training is learning; cultivation is edu- 
eation.” Everything is education which teaches us to be better 
workmen, better men, better citizens, more useful members of 
society. Just as every farm should be cultivated if we want the 
fullest crop, so every man should be educated if we want the 
fullest results in the human equation. These are days of in- 
tensive cultivation and they should be days of intensive educa- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Warsn). 
from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr, LAZARO. Can the gentleman from Georgia yield me 
two minutes? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
‘nized for two minutes more, 

Mr. LAZARO. Now more than ever before in the history of 
the world should every boy and girl be given the best and broad- 
est opportunity in life through an education that is liberal and 
practical in every sense of the word. The success of a goy- 
ernment like ours, a government of the people, depends on in- 
dividuals whose minds and hearts have been educated to protect, 
love, and defend their Constitution. 

This, gentlemen of the House, is the time when great and com- 
plicated problems are being presented for solution, and we need 
the very best efforts not only of some of our citizens but of all 
our citizens to keep America in the front ranks of the mighty 
march of progress. The educators are the torch bearers of 
democracy. They hold high the lamp of learning to light the 
path of progress and to make the advancing steps of democracy 
safe and sure. Now, gentlemen of the House, if it be true that 
education is necessary to render our youths immune against the 
poison of Bolshevism and preserve this great Republic of ours, 
then the question comes up, are we doing our duty toward the 
school system of our country? The facts brought out at a recent 
conference of commissioners of education are deplorable in the 
extreme. Thousands of our best teachers have already resigned. 
A large number of farms have been abandoned, because fam- 
ilies will not stay in a community where their children can not 
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get schooling. Attendance at State normal schools has de- 
creased because the teaching profession no longer affords the 
same attraction as other careers. 

Mr. Chairman, the object of my address to-day is to appeal to 
the lawmakers of our country here in Congress and in the 
States to see this problem as it exists and remedy this situa- 
tion as soon as possible. And in doing so let us deep in mind 
the fact that it is good, sound economy always to build good 
schoolhouses and to employ the most efficient teachers we can 
find, so that the children, the future citizens of America, will get 
Msn they are entitled to—a good, practical education. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for tive minutes, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I have listened with keen interest to the speeches just made 
in behalf of the great agricultural industry of our country, and 
I want to discuss a question now the proper and speedy settle- 
ment of which will benefit the business of every farmer in 
America. The failure of the United States Senate to ratify the 
peace treaty, which provides for a League of Nations to promote 
peace and prevent war, has contributed to and prolonged the dis- 
turbed and distracted conditions that obtain throughout the 
countries of the Old World. The last Congress provided ma- 
chinery through the operation of which the banking institutions 
of the United States could finance foreign countries in the pur- 
chase of products of American farms and factories, and these 
great financial institutions have been ready and anxious for 
months to assist with their money these foreign countries that 
desire and need the products of America. But these banking 
institutions of America have been waiting and waiting for the 
Senate of the United States to ratify the peace treaty and the 
League of Nations so that some semblance of peace and order 
could be established where distracted and chaotic conditions 
now exist in the Old World. 

They will not put their money back of these foreign interests 
who desire to buy American goods until some international sta- 
bilizing power is set up that will undertake at least to establish 
peace and order and restore conditions to the normal state. 

The one thing needed to be done to improve conditions the 
world over, the thing necessary to be done te give hope and en- 
couragement to the suffering and despairing people of the Old 
World, torn and cursed by war; the one thing that will do more 
to restore the whole world to a normal basis is the ratification 
of the league treaty by the Senate of the United States. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] The failure to ratify the League 
of Nations has injured the agricultural, the commercial, the 
banking, and the manufacturing interests of the United States. 
It has seriously handicapped and hurt America’s export trade 
with foreign countries. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
These foreign countries want to trade with us. Their people are 
suffering and starving. They want to buy our products, but 
they are suffering from the evil effects of a terrible war and 
they have not got the money with which to pay us for what they 
wish to buy. 

But here are great banking institutions in our country, capable 
of financing, and expressing their willingness to finance, every 
purchase by these foreign countries of American goods, provided 
that the League of Nations were established to insure law and 
order and prevent the disturbance and destruction of the peace 
of the world. 

Gentlemen, there is no way to escape the conclusion that the 
long-continued disturbed and distracted conditions in the coun- 
tries over the sea, the suffering and starvation of people who 
could have had their purchases of American products financed 
over here had the League of Nations been ratified, is traceable 
to the door of the leaders of the Republican Party. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen of the Republican side, if your leaders over yonder 
had thought as much of the rights and welfare of humanity; 
if they had thought as much of the peace of America and the 
peace of the world as they have shown that they were thinking 
about how to obtain party power in the Nation, the league treaty 
5 7 have been ratified long ago. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 

Why, the Washington Post this morning contains a statement 
to the effect that Mr. Will Hays, the political boss and campaign- 
fund captain of the Republican Party [applause on the Republi- 
can side), chairman of the Republican national committee [ap- 
plause on the Republican side], has been out for two months 
making a political tour of the country. What report does he 
make? He says that the country wants a change. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] I think that he is right about it. You 
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Republicaus have been in power in the House and Senate since 
last March, and Lam glad to have you applaud the suggestion 
that the country is already anxious to have the political com- 
plexion of these two bodies changed. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

In the party program announced in the Post he sets out a 
few things that he thinks the party should stand for and do in 
order to win in the national election. But not a word does he 
say about the League of Nations. Think of it! This all-impor- 
tant and stupendous effort On the part of the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world, to establish a tribunal to promote peace and 


prevent cruel and murderous war, finds no place for even pass- | 


ing notice in the political program of the power-seeking leaders 
of the Republican Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The call from the agricultural and commercial interests of 
the country to hurry up and ratify the League of Nations treaty 
falls dead on his ears. 

The gun and munition makers of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts do not want the league treaty 
ratified, and they, of course, are opposed to haying any sugges- 
tion of its ratification mentioned in the Republican program, 
and the Republican national chairman, Mr. Hays, in his pro- 
gram printed in the Post this morning, was as silent as the 
tomb upon the subject. 

Mr. Chairman, while the war was raging in Europe and our 
hoys were fighting and dying in the effort to defeat and destroy 
a military despotism that threatened free government here and 
the world over, President Wilson advocated the establishment of 
a League of Nations. He said that the situation presented by 


the awful and destructive war then raging had proven the neces- 
sity of uniting the forces of civilization to make such a war in 


the future impossible. The American people applauded his posi- 
tion. No Republican politician lifted up his yoice in protest. 
They all seemed to approve his stand. And the great rank and 
file of the Democratic and Republican Parties expressed their 
whole-hearted support of the President's position. But when the 
war ended Republican leaders and bosses changed their position 
and commenced to do everything in their power to defeat the 
League of Nations plan. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I just want to call my col- 
league's attention to the fact that Mr. Hays, in the noon edition 
of the paper, tells the Republicans to keep their hands off of the 
league. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I should judge from his program pub- 
lished in the Post this morning that he wants the league treaty 
to remain unratified. 

This House and the Senate by practically a unanimous vote 
placed a provision in the naval bill of 1916 requesting the 
President of the United States to call a conference of the nations 
to provide for the establishment of a League of Nations or some 
other international tribunal for the purpose of settling disputes 
by mediation or arbitration, The President has done what 
Congress requested him to do. 

On July 4, 1918, standing at Mount Vernon, by the tomb of 
Washington, where thousands of patriotic Americans had as- 
sembled, he announced the 14 principles on which the war was 
won, principles upon which the peace treaty and League of Na- 
tions were to be established. The justice-loving and peace-loving 
people of America hailed with delight the great and humane 
principles enunciated by the President at Mount Vernon. The 
civilized nations of the earth lifted up their voices in praise of 
the doctrine proclaimed by the President of the United States. 
It seemed to be universally approved. No Republican in the 
- Senate—the treaty-making body in our Congress—found fault 
with this position of the President. 

Many of them were outspoken in praise of his position and not 
one of them criticized it. But when the President had obeyed 
the mandate of Congress and had called a conference of the 
nations and had gone as a-representative of the American people 
to accomplish what Congress had expressed its desire to have 
accomplished—the establishment of an international peace tribu- 
nal—then it was that the opposition to a League of Nations com- 
menced to assert itself in the United States. Republican leaders 
in the Senate who had already declared in favor of a League of 
Nations began very suddenly to oppose such a lengue even before 
they knew what the proposed plan would be. They demanded 
that the provisions for a League of Nations be left out of the 
peace treaty, and while the President, with the other delegates 
in the peace conference, was striving to settle the most. stu- 
pendous problems that ever confronted the human race Republi- 
can Senators hampered and embarrassed him by sending him a 
“round robin demanding that the League of Nations be not in- 
cluded in the treaty of peace. Yes, they sent that “round 
robin,“ and I think to humiliate and embarrass the great Presi- 
dent of the United States, the master spirit of our age and the 


foremost leader that has ever appeared in the world’s affairs. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, I shall never forget the 11th day of November, 
1918. Sitting in this House I heard the clang of hammers, 
the trumpet call of buglers, and the roar of cannon all mingled 
with the shouts of the people of the Capital City. 

What is it?—was the question asked on every hand. And 
the answer came, The armistice is signed. Thank God, the 
war is over.“ [Applause on the Democratic side.]! We went 
out upon the balcony and looked down the Avenue. Thousands 
of people were parading the streets, waving their banners and 
shouting for joy.. A great float passed down the Avenue; on 
one side of it in large letters were written the words In God 
we trust,” and on the other side appeared the blessed words of 
the Master, “Peace on earth, good will to men.” There was 
rejoicing on every hand. Mothers who had gold stars in their 
windows stood, with tears streaming down their faces, thanking 
God that the war had ended, that other mothers’ boys would not 
have to die in the conflict. [Applause.] There was happiness 
and there was rejoicing everywhere in the country, exeept at 
the gun and ammunition plants in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
| What happened there? Trucks were loaded with guns and 
ammunition. Railroad trains were moving out with guns and 
ammunition, ships loaded down with war munitions were going 
over the seas, and all that traffic stopped suddenly. The Secre- 
tary of War notified the gun and munition factories to send “ No 
more guns and ammunition,” and the Secretary of the Navy re- 
quested them to send No more guns and ammunition.” The 
Allies notified them to send “No more guns and ammunition.” 
And then the spirit of greed and avarice said, “What! Is 
all this mighty traflic to cease?” And the devil's agent said, 
“ Yes; it is to cease unless you defeat the League of Nations. If 
you defeat the League of Nations, then the nations of the earth 
will arm to the teeth and every Government on the globe will 
become an armed camp, bristling with bayonets and groaning 
beneath its war equipment, and you will sell them billions of 
dollars worth of guns and ammunition. That is what will 
happen.” And then the gun and munition makers commenced 
to plan for the defeat of the League of Nations. 

What care they for wars and crimes; 
Its dimes and dollars, dollars and dimes, 

They sent their hired agents around the country to misrepre- 
sent the plans and purposes of the League of Nations. They 
have purchased newspapers and carried on a campaign of mis- 
| representation and falsehood against the League of Nations. 
They have carried on a propaganda of slander and vilification 


against the President of the United States, all because the 
League of Nations proposes to bring about a reduction in the 
war equipment of the nations and to settle disputes hereafter 
by arbitration and not by the sword. 

The League of Nations will promote peace, save human life, 
and prevent war, and the prevention of war hurts the gun and 
munition maker’s business, and therefore in order to defeat 
the League of Nations he is willing to expend millions in cam- 
paign funds for Republican leaders in order that he may make 
billions later on selling guns and ammunition to the nations of 
the world as they arm and get ready for another war if the 
league is defeated. 

Be not deceived, gentlemen. The American people know what 
is going on. They know who is back of the wicked purpose to 
defeat the League of Nations, and unless Republican Senators 
ratify the league and permit America to join the other civilized 
nations and use her influence to promote peace and prevent 
war your party is going to receive the condemnation and scorn 
of the American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, no Republican in this House has manifested 
enough interest in a plan to prevent war to make a speech in 
behalf of an international tribunal to protect human life in 
America from the bioody butchery of brutal war in the future. 

The armistice was signed in November, 1918. November, 1919, 
has come and gone, and here we are in February, 1920, and the 
League of Nations is not yet ratified by the Senate of the United 
States. And why? Because Republican Senators opposing it 
would not let it be ratified. Not one of you Republicans in this 
House has ever entered your protest against the efforts of your 
party in the Senate to defeat the League of Nations. Is it possi- 
ble that this mighty war monster who has murdered 10,000,000 of 
men and crippled 30,000,000 more is of such little consequence to 
you in comparison with your desire to obtain complete political 
power in the Nation that you do not care to give it mention? 

What will the fathers and mothers say who were told when they 
gave their boys to fight to put down this war monster that this 
Government would immediately use its power and influence to 
set up a tribunal for the purpose of settling disputes in the 
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future by arbitration? What will they say when they find that 
the gun and munition makers are powerful enough with your 
party to prevent even the mention of our League of Nations 
peace made to the boys and fathers and mothers of America 

chen we called for soldiers to put down that cruel and most 
destructive war of the ages? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Those who expect to profit from a money standpoint and from 
a political standpoint if the league is defeated have misrepre- 
sented and tried to destroy the President of the United States in 
their efforts to defeat the league. They accused him of being 
unwilling to cooperate with Republican Senators in making up 
the provisions for a League of Nations. But what are the facts? 
When the President returned from the peace conference in 
February he brought the general outline or tentative plan of the 
league treaty with him, and he laid it before Senator Loba, the 
Republican leader of the Senate, and others for their considera- 
tion. He requested them to go over the plan carefully and to 
make any suggestion that they desired te make regarding 
changes desired. 

They returned the copy to the President with a number of 
suggested changes. 

The President took the league treaty with all the changes 
that Senator Loner and others had suggested, and returned with 
it to the peace conference in Paris. There the President urged 
the conference to adopt, and it did adopt, all of the changes 
thus suggested. Then the President felt that he was entitled to 
and would have the support and cooperation of Senator LODGE 
and the other Republican Senators. But what happened? 

When the President called an extra session of Congress and 
it was announced that the treaty providing for an international 
tribunal to prevent the cruel and useless slaughter of human 
beings would soon be submitted for ratification te the Senate 
of the United States, this same Republican leader, Senator 
Lovee, of Massachusetts, sent a telegram to all Republican Sen- 
ators requesting them not to pledge their support to the league 
treaty that had been made to conform to the objections that he 
and they had made. 

He requested them to remain silent until a secret Republican 
caucus could be held to determine the fate of this nonpartisan 
and great international question that vitally affects the welfare 
and destiny of the whole human race. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

That was the conduct of Republican Leader Lopce upon that 
serious accasion. God forgive him and those who have followed 
him in delaying and playing politics with this all-important 
world question. The American people will not forgive them. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order and 
refrain from mentioning Members of the other body by name or 
from indulging in remarks that can be construed as a criticism 
upon that branch. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, the rule is that you can refer 
to the acts 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not care to hear what the 
rule is. The Chair is familiar with the rule about the Senate 
and is cautioning the gentleman, and will ask him to proceed in 
order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Chair hold that I can not refer to 
what a Senator does outside of the Senate? If the Chair so 
holds, I will appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules that the gentleman must 
desist from making remarks that consist of criticisms of Mem- 
bers of the other body. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hold that I have not transgressed the rule 
in that regard. So there is a difference of opinion between my- 
self and the Chair, but, of course, I can understand how the 
Chair, who is a good parliamentarian, will every now and then 
be a little partisan, and especially so when you go to treading 
upon the toes of some who hail from the same State. [Applause bee 
on the Democratic side.] | me. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will suspend. The gentle- 
man will either proceed in order or will yield the floor. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. If a Member on the floor uses language that is 
unparliamentary, the proper procedure is very clearly defined in 
the rules. I do not know of any remarks that the gentleman 
from Alabama has made that would provoke the immediate rul- 
ing the Chair has just made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that if a Member on 
the floor charges the Chair with improper conduct, it is not 
necessary for a Member on the floor to ask that those words be 
taken down. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman did not. ‘The gentleman made 
a statement, which I think is perfectly legitimate in debate, and 


I think, in fact, more stringent remarks have been made by both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The genticmam from Alabama. did not, of 
course, intend to cast any reflection upon the general integrity 
of the Chair. 

Mr. WINGO. To say that a man can not undertake to charge 
another with political bias without imputing bad faith is 
stifling freedom of debate in a parliamentary body, and I for 
one protest against any such arbitrary ruling in the parliament 
of a free people. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a further point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will suspend. The Chair under- 
stood the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama to be clearly 
reflective upon the ruling of the Chair. The Chair has no desire 
to be partisan, but the rules of the House clearly provide the 
limit within which Members may go in discussing matters upon 
the floor of the House. The Chair feels that when it involves 
the prerogatives of the House, as well as the prerogatives of the 
coordinate branch of the Congress, it is not necessary for the 
Chair to have the matter called to his attention by a Member 
on the floor, but it is the duty of the Chair to direct the gentle- 
man’s attention to that matter and to caution him to proceed in 
order. That the Chair had done, and he was then charged with 
indulging in a partisan bias, which the Chair thinks is a reflec- 
tion upon the Chair, and is not a proper remark for a Member 
to indulge in under the circumstances. 

Mr. WINGO. I submit in all seriousness that charging a man, 
even in plain language, with political crookedness does not 
involve personal turpitude. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, it is not necessary that any reflection 
should involve political turpitude or any kind of turpitude. The 
Chair felt that the gentleman—and he assumes inadvertently— 
charged the Chair with political and partisan bias. 

Mr. WINGO. In all frankness I submit that the Chair would 
plead guilty to having a partisan bias in favor of his own party. 
Is it any reflection, or is it a violation of the rules of the House, 
to charge a man with loyalty to his own party? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will permit, the Chair is 
not the occupant of his position as a partisan. It is the duty of 


| the Chair to enforce the rules of the House free from any parti- 


san or political bias or interpretation. He is here as the pre- 
siding officer of this committee, and he feels that it is his duty 
to interpret those rules fairly and free from political partisan 
bias. So far as the Chair has ruled, he has shown no such bias. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Alabama clainis his 
right to refer to acts of Senators not connected with their official 
duties in the Senate, but on the outside of the Senate Chamber. 
I submit as a point of order that the gentleman from Alabama 
was clearly within his right in claiming to have the right to refer 
to such outside acts. The gentieman from Alabama understood 
the Chair to limit that particular right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas, the Chair 
thinks, may not have closely followed the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Alabama, but in the view of the Chair they clearly did 
involve the action of the Senate, and whether it referred to the 
attitude or action taken by Senators outside of the Senate, a 
Senator was mentioned by name, and the attitude and action of 
the Senate as such was further referred to by the gentleman 
from Alabama, and a criticism was involved in the remarks of 
the gentleman. The Chair would ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to proceed in order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio for the purpose of a parliamentary 
inguiry? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would gladly yield to my friend from Ohio, 
but I do not want this time taken out of the time allotted to 


The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman yields, it will be taken 
eut of his time. Does he yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Does the Chair base his seemingly extraordi- 
nary ruling on the fact that the gentleman referred to a Sen- 


ator sending a telegram? 


The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair does not, The Chair bases 
his ruling upon those parts of the remarks of the gentleman 
which clearly were a reflection and a criticism of the United 
States Senate as such. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, then, I shall proceed to make my argu- 
ment to this House and to the country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen, when this extraordinary performance that I have 
referred to was indulged in, when the leader of the Republican 


Party in the Senate had sent telegrams to Republican Senators 
before Congress convened urging that no position be taken 
favorable to the League of Nations, I submit to this House and 
to the country that that act was not in keeping with the highest 
and best interests of the people of our country or the best inter- 
ests of the civilized world. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
If there ever was a question of a nonpartisan nature, surely the 
safeguarding of human life against murder is a nonpartisan 
question. Democrats and Republicans alike fought in the war 
together under the leadership of the great Commander in Chief 
of the United States Army and Navy. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] When this great American President had about 
finished his stupendous task and was making ready to come 
home certain Senators obtained an incomplete copy of the 
league treaty, coming through Germany. It was said to have 
been brought over here by German spies. Then it was brought 
down to the Capital from New York and turned over to leading 
Republicans of another body, and there it was seriously an- 
nounced that they intended to print it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp. 

The President was appraised of that extraordinary conduct. 
He cabled to those gentlemen telling them that that copy was 
incomplete, and that he, the President of the United States, had 
given his word to the members of the peace conference that no 
copy of the league treaty would be published in the United States 
until he himself presented it in due form to the Senate for rati- 
fication, and on top of that information he solemnly requested 
them not to print it. In spite of the President’s protest these 
Republican leaders insisted upon printing it. When the matter 
came up for consideration a man by the name of McCumser, a 
Senator from North Dakota, a Republican, arose and said that 
for 20 years he had made it a rule not to vote to print any treaty 
in the Recorp until it was duly submitted by the President of 
the United States, and that he could not change his position now 
because there is a change in administration. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Here is a strong insinuation and an indirect 
charge by a Republican that his Republican colleagues were 
treating the President in this improper fashion because the 
treaty was being submitted by a Democrat. 

The people believe that that is true. Mr. Taft, you remember, 
has said that if a Republican had negotiated this treaty and had 
submitted it for ratification that there would have been no op- 
position to it in the Senate. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

-You will recall atso that Mr. Taft is quoted as saying that the 
Republican leaders in the Senate had packed the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee with those opposed to the League of Nations. 
What more proof do we need to show that the gunmakers and 
ammunition makers of the four States named have had their 
influence felt? Ah, they tell us that the gun and ammunition 
makers, who made more than $4,000,000,000 through the sale of 
guns and ammunition during the war just ended, sitting back 
und clipping their coupons behind the screen, are telling the Re- 
publican leaders of another body, “ Defeat the League of Nations 
and we will give you all the campaign funds that you want.” 

So, gentlemen of the House, we must decide and the American 
people must decide whether the welfare, the peace, and happiness 
of the people of America and the people of the whole world shall 
nave our consideration and support, or whether we shall permit 
Germany and the gun and munition makers here to barter in the 
blood of our boys and gamble on the peace of the world. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] : 

Mr. Chairman, a few years ago a yellow-fever epidemic would 
break out at different periods in New Orleans and the people, 
panic stricken, would flee from the city. The postal authorities 
down there fumigated the mail going out from New Orleans to 
prevent the spread of yellow-fever germs in other sections of the 
country. What a farcical performance! One day a doctor 
went down to New Orleans and conyinced the people that a 
mosquito was responsible for the yellow fever. He said: 
“ Come with me to this cesspool, this lagoon, this lake, and clean 
out these mosquito-breeding holes. They are the hotbed and 
breeding places of your yellow-fever germ.” And they flooded 
those places with kerosene oil, and now New Orleans is a happy 
and prosperous city, no lopger afflicted with the demoralizing and 
deadly epidemics caused by the yellow fever. 

This happy condition exists. Why? Because the people of 
New Orleans went to the very root of the evil back of yellow 
fever and destroyed it. The same thing must be done with 
regard to war. Wars innumerable have come, and all the 
methods employed in the past to prevent them have failed. 

Under the old plan one nation would have a peace treaty with 
another nation agreeing not to fight one another, and yet they 
frequently, through private understanding or secret intrigue, 
agreed to unite their forces to fight another nation. And the 
world was living over an underground network of private agree- 
ments and understandings between nations. Through this un- 
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intelligent and irresponsible system plans and schemes were 
laid for the preparation and commencement of wars that the 
world knew nothing about. Because there was nowhere in the 
world any common understanding among the nations that they 
would use their combined powers in one mighty, concerted 
action to prevent any one nation from beginning a war of aggres- 
sion or conquest, Germany quietly and secretly planned and 
prepared to conquer the world. 

I repeat, the old methods employed to preyent war have failed 
utterly. 

There is only one way to prevent war, and that is to go to the 
root of the evil, as they did in the case of yellow fever at New 
Orleans. 

There must be established an international tribunal whose 
duty it shail be to prevent the outlaw nation from arming and 
equipping itself so that it will become a menace and a danger to 
the peace of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Establish such a tribunal and you will bring about a reduc- 
tion in national armament the world over. The peace-loving 
nations are praying for such a time. Do that and you have 
broken up the hotbed and breeding place of war. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The law-observing and peace-loving people of the world must 
join forces for the purpose of saying to the outlaw nation, “ We 
will not permit you to disturb and destroy the peace of the 
world.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, one night many years ago down in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, when in the immediate vicinity there was no sign 
of rain, a flood came down from the streams above and the 
Father of Waters swept out over the valley beyond. When the 
people on the hills round about awoke in the morning they saw 
that the houses of the people in the valley were covered with 
water, and they knew that the people in those houses were 
drowned while they slept. When the flood receded they buried 
the dead, and then some of the people said, “ We ought not to 
permit anybody else to try to live down in the valley.“ Then an 
old patriarch said, “ God created this rich valley to be used and 
enjoyed by the people, and there ought to be a way to control 
the flood,” and then a civil engineer came forward and said, 
“There is a way to control the flood. I can build a levee or sea 
wall that will hold that river to its course until the flood has 
spent its force,” 

He built the walls, and now when the river rises and rages in 
its fury these walls stand there holding the river to its course, 
and they protect from danger and death the people in thé valley 
beyond. So, gentlemen of the House, the League of Nations pro- 
poses to erect between the lives of human beings and the crucl 
slaughterhouse of war and the humane walls of peaceful arbitra- 
tion. And when disputes arise and the angry passions of nations 
rise and rage these walls of arbitration will hold them to the 
course of peaceful settlement marked out by the League of Na- 
tions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] They will hold these 
angry passions in check and preyent them from reaching the 
sward in the valley beyond. And to achieve such an end ought to 
be the burning desire and ambition of every civilized nation on 
the globe. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The President has urged the Senate to hurry up and ratify 
the league treaty, and he has said time and again that he was 
willing to accept any reservation that would not make it neces- 
sary for the Allies to again submit the treaty to Germany. 

What are the essential provisions and powers of the proposed 
League of Nations? 

It is composed of an assembly of 32 members. Each nation 
has one vote in the assembly, and in all matters of importance 
where a decision affecting all is concerned the vote must be 
unanimous, so the United States could by its single vote defeat 
any measure that was not agreeable to our representative in the 
assembly. The council is the head and front of the whole 
league plan. It is composed of nine votes—the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Brazil, Spain, Greece, and 
Japan. All were allies in the war with Germany. It requires 
a unanimous vote in the council to even advise action in any 
important matter, and the United States by her one vote can 
defeat any action sought to be taken by the council. There is 
no power conferred on the League of Nations to order any mem- 
ber to do a given thing. Its power is purely of an advisory 
nature. The league has no power to commit the United States 
to a war program under any condition, and it has no power to 
send a single soldier out of the United States. Congress, and 
Congress alone, has the power to declare war and raise an army. 
President Wilson had placed in the League of Nations a pro- 
vision which allows a nation dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the league to withdraw from membership in two years’ time. 

But they tell us that England has 6 votes in the assembly. 
Well, we have 16 votes in the Pan American Union, and since 
the vote in the assembly must be unanimous, requiring that all 
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32 votes shall agree, America's 1 vote will as effectively defeat 
a given proposition as if she had 6 or 16 votes. > 

Mr. Chairman, modern war has become so dangerous and 
deadly that something has got to be done to prevent it. The old 
system will not, can not, preyent it. It is the mother of all the 
wars vf the past. America must be in position in the future 
to use her influence to prevent war. She deplored the outbreak 
of the last war, but she had no way to prevent it. If she must 
ever fight in another foreign war, it must be after she has had 
the opportunity to use her influence and power to prevent it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] x 

In the bloody maelstrom just ended 10,000,000 of men were 
murdered, thirty-odd millions more maimed and mangled are 
lame and halt and blind, and more women and children made 
widows and orphans, more barbarities committed, and more 
suffering and sorrow produced than were ever produced in any 
other war in all the history of the world. 

And yet we are criticized and condemned for advocating a 
League of Nations. We are condemned because we want to 
substitute international arbitration for the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were justified in joining the Allies to put 
down a war that threatened our liberty and the civilization of 
the world,.would we not be justified now, and is it not our duty 
now, to join with the Allies in establishing a tribunal for the 
purpose of preventing another such war. 

I regard it as the paramount and supreme duty of this Gov- 
ernment to use every power and influence at its command to 
establish now an international tribunal for the prevention of 
war. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
This league covenant was planned and framed by the big 
and brainy representatives of the triumphant armies of civiliza- 
tion. There on the soil of France, drenched with blood and 
covered with the graves of 4,000,000 of dead, there midst the 
grief and groans of sorrowing women and children, they dedi- 
cated themselves to the cause of justice and the cause of peace. 

They proclaimed to the world their intention and determina- 
tion to substitute for war's bloody butchery the humane processes 
of international peace. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The war just ended cost the warring nations more than half 
of the wealth of the world. It cost us nearly $30,000,000,000. 
It is responsible for every tax burden borne by our people 
to-day, When the war ended it was costing this Govern- 
ment $2,000,000 an hour—nearly $50,000,000 a day. It is re- 
sponsible, through battle casualties, disease, and accident, for 
the death of nearly 300,000 American boys. The voice of 
wounded soldiers and the blood of murdered millions are crying 
out to us to destroy the old system that has produced all the 
murderous wars of the past. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

The lives of human beings are precious in the sight of God. 
The failure to establish the League of Nations leaves us in the 
grasp of the old system, enveloped in the darkness and gloom of 
hopeless despair. We know that the old system has produced 
all the wars of the past and that if permitted to remain it will 
produce more wars in the future. 

It seems to me that now while the world is still disturbed and 
distracted because of the war just ended, now while the horrors 
and the sorrows of that war are still in the minds and hearts of 
the people, now while 10,000,000 of new-made graves stand as 
mute testimonials against the old system, now while the blood 
of wounded millions cries out from the ground against the possi- 
bility of leaving human beings in the future to the mercy of the 
murderous old system, now while the righteous indignation of 
the civilized world is aroused against monstrous modern war, 
now while the graves of our dead and the blood on the sod are 
sending their protests against war up to God—now, now is the 
time to establish a League of Nations for the promotion of peace 
and the prevention of war. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
[Mr. Mun. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
after listening to the remarks of the talented and eloquent gen- 
tleman from the South [Mr. HEFLIN], there comes to my mind 
the old saying that— 

God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 

Before the President of the United States started out on his 
memorable trip over this country in his attempt to coerce the 
United States Senate, in a speech on the floor of this House I 
asked that the President tell the truth to the people of the United 
States about the League of Nations, and we see to-day the great 
Senator and Democratic leader from the home State of the 


I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 


gentleman who has just spoken trying to find some way to agree 
to reservations, to disconnect from the peace treaty the abomi- 
nable League of Nations. I am an American, and so are you 
gentlemen over there, and may I call your attention to the burn- 
ing words of America’s first great President, George Washington, 
who said: 75 

Why forget the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our 
own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
tolls of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? It 
is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with any portion 
of the foreign world. 

But you are getting away from the bearings of the fathers. 
You are forgetting that your great leader tried to give away 
with the pen what American soldiers haye fought five wars to 
preserye. Well, thank God for the men of American ideas. and 
American blood who are over at the other end of the Capitol 
to-day. They are thinking for America. Oh, you talk about 
stopping war. Why, you are as selfish to-day as you were before 
the war. Human nature has not changed because of the late 
war, and you are seeking to tie up America with people who de- 
ceived America, according to your own great leader's statement, 
before one of our blessed boys was murdered overseas. The loot 
of this war was divided, according to a published statement in 
the public press, before one American soldier crossed the seas, 
and at the peace table there sat keen-eyed, bright-brained meu 
with a bag gathering in the loot that had been apportioned be- 
fore America went into the war. 

Ah, talk about the League of Nations preventing war! You 
know better than that. Your intelligence tells you better than 
that. I do not believe that the gentleman who just left the floor 
believes that America ought to have just one vote while England 
and the British Empire has six. I do not want to analyze the 
treaty, I have not the time, but I want to call your attention to 
the fact that we are not afraid to go to the country on the League 
of Nations, gentlemen from the South [applause on the Repub- 
lican side], because we believe in America, and we do not care 
to be tied up to all of the quarrels of the world. We have 
troubles of our own right here. 

Talk about owing so much to those over there! We have 
loaned them $10,000,000,000, and they owe us a million dollars 
a day in interest that they have not paid. We have given them 
$100,000,000, and a bill will be in here in a few days to give them 
$50,000,000 more, while American manhood and womanhood all 
over this land is groaning with the burden of taxation. Oh, 
folks, forget party lines and commence to think for your homeland 
first. We were called upon to go out and fight for the freedom 
of the world. Our other wars have been for freedom, and we 
have won them, and we won this time, but we do not want to be 
tied up so that we will have to conscript, as your Secretary of 
War asked in a letter to the Military Affairs Committee not . 
long since, 600,000 or more boys 19 years old every year to be 
trained. And what for? We just licked the German Empire 
because they believe in that system, and your Secretary of War 
would have us saddle that system onto this great people, who 
have been so happy and prosperous until this time, and then 
your party tried and you have tried to uphold the hands of the 
leader who has misled. the people of America and bulldozed and 
bamboozled them by his false promises since 1912! And I close 
with the words of a real American, Abraham Lincoln: 

Again I admonish you not to be turned from your stern purpose of 
defending our beloved country and its free institutions by any argu- 
ments ur by ambitious and designing men, but stand fast to the 
Union and the Old Flag. 

{Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, it 
is very seldom that I take up any time in debate upon this 
floor, but at this time I am moyed to express myself in just a 
few words. How we rejoiced on that eventful day, November 
11, 1918, when the message was flashed across the Atlantic 
Ocean to the American people that the Great War was at an 
end. Yes, we rejoiced in our souls that the end had come to 
the great conflict of arms, and how proud we felt of the part 
that we had in that great fight for a Christian civilization and 
for righteousness. It is more than a year now since we won 
the final victory upon the battle field, but we find that our work 
is not yet done. It was not to be expected that at the end 
of four years of awful war and bloodshed, which brought so 
much sorrow and misery and suffering to the world, that we 
could immediately adjust ourselves back again to the normal! 
peace-time conditions. A war that has brought about such 
sweeping revolutions and has overthrown kings and dynasties 
is not likely to leave society just us it was before. So to-day 
our work is not done, and we are face to face with the great 
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problems of reconstruction, and, Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that this is no time in American life for political parties 
and their followers to make un-American assaults upon those 
who hold different political beliefs, and I for one am personally 
sorry that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] inter- 
jected that question into this discussion here this afternoon. 
But it seems as though that is going to be a part of the propa- 
ganda of the Democratic Party in the coming campaign. Iu 
that respect it is much to be regretted that the governor of the 
great State of Ohio, Hon. James M. Cox, in a partisan tirade, 
which he delivered at the Jackson Day banquet, held here 
in Washington on the 8th of January, in referring to the Repub- 
lican success at the polls in 1918, indulged in just such an un- 
American attack upon the Republicans of our country as was 
made here a few moments ago by the gentleman from Alabama. 
Quoting verbatim from a part of his remarks that he made at 


that time, in referring to the Republican victory in 1918, he 


said: 

On the other hand, Republican leaders gave seemingly sympathetic 
ear and word, as a shield for poisonous partisanship, to every mo- 
mentary complaint born of the stirred emotions of the time. The wounds 
of a bleeding Nation were seized upon with almost ghoulish enthusiasm 
and an attempt made to turn heartaches and anxieties into bitterness 
against governmental authority. 

Again, he said: 

But this was not the worst feature of the campaign. The Republican 
leaders were cohabiting notoriously with sery 10 group. The 
result in 1918 was not a Democratic defeat. o political party which 
denies intercourse with treason suffers a reverse in so doing. 

And that is the man who is talked of as a Democratic candi- 
date for President in the next Democratic convention! At the 
time that Gov. Cox made this statement the American boys, 
God bless them, whom the gentleman from Alabama has so 
eloquently pictured on the western front—at the time that he 
accuses the Republican party of notorious cohabiting with every 
disloyal group and accusing. them of treason to our country, 
our soldier boys were in the thickest of the fighting on the west- 
ern front, There are Members of this House here to-day who 
had boys on that front; Republican Members of Congress who 
had boys on that front. There were hundreds of thousands 
of fathers and mothers in this country who believed in the 
principles of the Republican Party, as enunciated by Lincoln, 
Garfield, McKinley, and Roosevelt, who had boys in the thickest 
of the fight, on the front battle line at that time, and yet this 
man, who is a talked-of candidate for President on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, in a statement that he made on the Sth day of 
last January, at the Jackson Day banquet, said that “at that 
time the Republicans of this country were cohabiting notoriously 
with every disloyal group” and accused them of treason. I 
personally do not believe that the man who would make such 
a statement as that is a safe person to have for President of 
the United States. 

Shortly after the declaration of war you know what action this 
House took, and there was only one position that the Republican 
Party could take, if it was to be true to its traditions, and that 
was loyalty to our country. That was the position that the 
Republican Party took as an organization at that time, and that 
is the unswerving position that it takes to-day. The Republican 
Party has never limited its devotion to the flag and loyalty to 
the country to a time when it has been in power. The Republi- 
can Party was born in the dark days when our country was 
fighting for human rights and liberty. This is no time for the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, HxrIIN ] or for the governor of 
the great State of Ohio to make un-American assaults on those 
who hold different political beliefs from them; this is the time 
when we all should pull together as Americans, not as followers 
of any political party. We should pull together as Americans 
for the reconstruction of this great country of ours. I do not 
comend that I dare speak for the Republican Party or the Re- 
publican leaders, but as a member of the Republican Party from 
the very beginning I have favored the fundamental principles 
upon which the League of Nations was supposed to be founded. 

I am one who believes that we as a Christian Nation of people 
have some responsibility resting upon us to help maintain the 
future peace of the world; yet as an American I am not ready to 
sacrifice these great fundamental principles which have made 
us the greatest Nation in the world in order to have the Presi- 
dent's idea of a League of Nations adopted. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the President himself did not know what 
was in the covenant of the League of Nations when he brought 
it to our country, and yet he demanded that the American people, 
through their representatives in the United States Senate, accept 
it without the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of an “i.” The 
American people want to see the peace treaty ratified, but they 
never will surrender their sovereignty to a foreign power. Let 
us ratify the peace treaty as soon as possible, but in doing so let 


us guard well the sacred principles which are near and dear 
to the hearts of all true Americans, and one of those great 
principles is the right to govern and manage our own affairs 
without any interference from a foreign power. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as I listened to the gentleman from Alabama 
making his partisan attack upon the Republican leaders in the 
House and Senate, I wondered if he had forgotten that critical 
time in 1917, when Congress was trying to pass the legislation 
that was necessary for the prosecution of the war. I ask him 
if he has forgotten how the President of the United States was 
compelled to call to his assistance the Republican leaders in 
Congress and requested them to take charge of this legislation? 
He was compelled to take this action by reason of the fact that 
the Democratic leaders in the House had turned a deaf ear to 
his appeal and refused to assist him in the most critical time 
of our Nation’s history. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Alabama and Goy. Cox, of Ohio, that the Republicans are just 
as loyal to our country to-day as they were in 1917, and that the 
Democratic Party will not get very far with real Americans in 
ease disloyalty and treason to the Republican Party, [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is highly important that we, as 
Representatives of the American people in Congress, should 
consider the welfare of our own American life as well as inter- 
national questions, It seems to me that the President and 
his followers have, to a great degree, forgotten our own Ameri- 
can life. They have been so busily engrossed in international 
affairs that they could find but very little time to consider the 
welfare of our own people. So I would suggest to the gentleman 
from Alabama and Goy. Cox, of Ohio, who are both representa- 
tives of the American people, that they devote a little more of 
their time and energy to the consideration of questions that 
will be of benefit and good to our own people instead of making 
bitter, partisan, un-American charges against those American 
citizens who believe in the principles of the Republican Party. 
{Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. McFappen having 
taken the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. 3270. An act authorizing the Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce, to consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine claims 
for damages occasioned by acts for which said survey is re- 
sponsible in certain cases. f 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following concurrent resolution : 


House concurrent resolution 48. 


Resolved the House of Representativ: * 

CTC... 
n ngen: a 

of Indian Affairs for fulfillin: treaty. stipeiations: with, eons Totten 

and for other purposes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921.“ 
the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to enroll the 
amendment of the Senate No. 94 to said bill in manner and form as if 
the House had receded from its disagreement thereto and had agreed 
to the same. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 11368) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 8819) to amend an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1919, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead entry. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Fami]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request af the 
gentleman from Indiana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 
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Mr. FAIRFIELD. Gentlemen of the committee, I have lis- 
tened with very much interest to the discussion here this after- 
noon on the League of Nations. I am reminded that hitherto 
in this body but one man, so far as I remember, has said any- 
thing from the floor of the House about the League of Nations. 
I confess that I have been somewhat surprised to find that the 
most of the leaders on the other side of the House had refrained 
thus far from discussing that matter at all. As I recall, but 
one gentleman on the other side of the House has made any 
speech upon the floor of this House in support of that league, 
and no man on the Republican side, as I remember, has thus 
far spoken. Perhaps there has been a reason for that. I do 
not believe that all of the other Members on the other side of 
the House, save the gentleman from Alabama, are out of har- 
mony with the idea of a League of Nations properly safeguarded. 
It may be that other gentlemen have spoken in defense of the 
league, but my attention has not been brought to it, and I 
should be very glad if some gentleman would rise and name 
the men on the other side who have undertaken to defend this 
League of Nations as it has been presented to the Senate. 

I think the reason is very apparent. This treaty-making 
power is a coordinate power. The President of the United 
States by virtue of the Constitution has upon him the very 
onerous duty and responsibility of initiating the making of 
treaties. President Wilson had a perfect right, in my judgment, 
to take the initiation of that treaty into his own hands, and 
while many people thought it unwise for him to go to Paris I 
have found no man yet who has urgently insisted at least that 
he was not within his constitutional prerogatives when he went 
in person to the Paris treaty conference. But having gone 
there and having done the work and brought it back, it became 
the duty of the Senate of the United States to exercise its best 
judgment as to the wisdom of the provisions in this treaty. If 
it is true, as has been asserted, that to-day a majority of the 
Senators of the United States in a world crisis have so far for- 
gotten their oath of office as to be willing to be influenced pril- 
marily by some partisan consideration when a world problem 
is involved, then God help the Republic. The charge is not 
true. You must remember that every Senator took an oath as 
solemnly as did the President and that each individual Senator 
has as much responsibility for what is in that treaty if he votes 
for it as has the President himself. The habit on the floor of 
this House of charging men who are in public life with being 
moved by ulterior or partisan motives in the most difficult of 
all problems, the determination of our relations with the future 
„the world ILsay that habit at least is to be deplored. There 
are some real reasons why a man perhaps should challenge 
every statement in that treaty to see whether its provisions are 
wise when we remember that he who primarily negotiated the 
treaty had net seen what the gentleman from Alabama has just 
told us was inevitable, that the great current of human events 
was surely bearing us toward war and that it was inevitable. 

When the leadership of this Nation did not see as we stood 
upou the brink of that mighty crisis, is it strange that men 
are unwilling to believe that the same leadership sees with wiser 
vision and clearer perspective than those who gave birth to the 
Nation and the other patriotic men who have preserved to us the 
inestimable privileges which we now enjoy? Then, too, the 
American public is not altogether ignorant now in regard to the 
provisions of the treaty or of the conditions under which it was 
made. Even the great leader who negotiated the treaty has said 
that he was not uware of the secret treaties that had been en- 
tered into between the allied powers, and when he got over to 
Europe he found that Africa had been parceled out to Italy and 
to England and to France. The whole continent, with 176,000,000 
people, had been parceled out oyer the table by the men who 
were controlling the inner secret relationship, and that stood. 
And then, too, he found that a secret treaty had been entered 
into which disposed of the Shantung Peninsula, and, though 
reprobating the principle involved, yet that stood. And so there 
is reason to believe that as much as in the settlement of any 
other treaty at the close of a great war it was a matter of 
barter and trade. And so, with England fixed in her control 
of Egypt, fixed in that she shall receive the German colonies, 
and with Italy fixed in her possession and France fixed in her 
possessions, it is not strange that a Senator, after taking an 
oath to support the Constitution, should be unwilling that this 
country should obligate itself permanently to hold those posses- 
sions in the hands of the people to whom they had been assigned 
in that treaty? And so, while declamation is sometimes cheap 
and sometimes easy, there are facts, difficult, stubborn facts, 
connected with the negotiation of that treaty that it well be- 
hooves any Senator to study carefully, and when he thus studies 
it and has confidence that there is any danger to the future of 
this country, it is his sworn duty to oppose its ratification with- 


out proper reservation. Personally I have hoped that out of 
this awful war there might come some understanding by which 
the dangers of war might be less than they have been in the 
past. I have hoped and I still hope that in some way these 
proper reservations may be adopted and that the treaty may be 
ratified. 

For I tell you frankly, gentlemen, I do not believe that from 
the moment it was submitted to the Senate it has ever been a 
proper thing for partisan discussion. I still believe it is too 
big; that it ought to be settled, and settled before long, by a 
wise preservation of American rights. If that may not be, if 
stubbornly, persistently, the power that alone can act still 
insists that the judgment and the conscience and the reason 
of those Members of another body who are opposed to ratifica- 
tion without reservations, if the man who alone can settle it 
insists, then it is a proper subject for political discussion. It is 
strange that when Members arise on the floor of this House 
they question motives if the views expressed do not happen 
to conform to their individual opinions or their political ne- 
cessities. There is a better way. Now, I would be very glad. 
indeed, if gentlemen from the other side would enter into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the treaty, and particularly in defense of 
article 10 and in defense of the fact that the British Govern- 
ment has six yotes and that the American Government will 
have but one. 


It will not do, gentlemen, to imagine that oratory and 
eloquence, that rhetoric and brilliant periods, will in any way 
settle this proposition. It will be perfectly proper for gentlemen 
to discuss fearlessly and honestly, as they will, the merits of 
this proposition, instead of upbraiding others for being hypo- 
critical. 

The merits of this proposition involve both the League of 
Nations and the treaty of peace. The two are so interwoven 
that the league in its present form would permanently set its 
seal of approval for all time on every injustice in the treaty 
itself. This it is too late to avoid, we are told. If that be 
true, then the league will not only sanction the wrong but bind 
itself in perpetuity to see that wrong is neyer righted. It is 
this binding of the Republic to permanent participation and 
responsibility for the continuance of any injustice that may 
have been done in the making of the treaty to which some 
Senators object. To say the least the question ought to be 
open to discussion and to the full reeognition that there are 
two sides to that question. There are many other reasons put 
forth by gentlemen of undoubted loyalty which these gentlemen 
say make it impossible for them to vote for the treaty in its 
present form. The whole question involves the history and in- 
stitutions of the Republic. 


The development of this Republic is the most stupendous ex- 
perience of the human race in the last 400 years. Those who 
wrought it out are the most striking personalities of modern 
history. Their safeguarding of the individual right has no 
parallel in any other country. Their limitations on themselves 
shows forth an absolute dedication of all that they were and all 
that they hoped to be to the good of their country. They wanted 
only that its rights should be respected; that its people might, 
unmolested, work out their own destinies; that they might keep 
from all entangling alliances; that they might address them- 
selves to the problem of self-government. Early in our history 
there were those who would have entangled us with France 
against England. Happily, as we now see, we escaped that en- 
tanglement. But it took the courage of a Washington and the 
wisdom of his advisers to prevent it. We took the position that 
we would not fight save in defense of our own rights; at the 
same time we said to all the world we would scrupulously respect 
the rights of every other people. 

The Republic was born right. There was world unrest then, 
as now. Right, liberty, freedom were words to conjure with. 
Self-determination and self-government were in the hearts of the 
people of Europe, as well as in those of America. The setting of 
the two peoples was entirely different. It was a difference due 
not only to physical surroundings but to an inheritance which 
made the American colonists capable not only of self-determina- 
tion but of self-government after the determination had been 
made, 


Self-determination and self-government are different. Self- 
determination may be given to any people. Self-government is 
born of character and experience. Self-determination may re- 
sult in any kind of government. Mexico has a self-determined 
government; Haiti has a selfxletermined government; Russia 
has a self-determined government. They lack either character 
or experience, possibly both. Self-government means intelli- 
gence, wisdom, self-restraint, sense of responsibility, as well as 
sense of privilege. : 
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The only self-government worthy the name is due to the build- 
ing of an essential structure formed on the eternal principles of 
the inalienable rights of man, accompanied by duties that are 
also inalienable. The agitator may mouth of rights. It is as 
indispensable that he study the question of duty. Sense of duty 
has its origin in responsibility. Responsibility has its genesis 
in the recognition of the rights of others. Rights without obliga- 
tions are will-o’-the-wisps, the fantasy of a distempered mind, the 
orgy of a disordered intellect, the chaos of irreligious, immoral 
vaporings. 

These truths were perceived clearly by the founders of the 
Republic. The Huguenots of the Carolinas, the royalists of the 
established church of Virginia, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
the Catholics of Maryland, and the Puritans of New England 
were the determining factors in the spiritual setting of the 
American people. They claimed the right of religious freedom, 
of intellectual freedom, of self-governing freedom. Never for a 
moment did they separate from these rights the duties conse- 
quent upon them to themselves and to their posterity. Their 
ancestors linked with the birth of the Christian religion. Theirs 
was the ancestry that held through the centuries to the convic- 
tions of purity and holiness that were given to the world by the 
Nazarene and His apostles. Of that ancestry they were proud. 
These fathers of the Republic were forced to brave the dangers 
of an unknown sea and thread the maizes of an unknown con- 
tinent. 

They brought civilization with them. The Puritan pact was 
framed on the Mayflower. It was a constitution of a people 
already fitted for self-government. They were educated men. 
The church, the town, and the school were erected in the wilder- 
ness. They were capable not only of self-determination, but of 
self-government. Back of their ancestry, their religion, their 
traditions, their convictions was their abiding faith in a just 
God who overruled the destinies of nations. At heart these 
progenitors of the American Republic held to every part that 
has made for liberty in the Republic. 

We have not outgrown them nor those who followed after. 
The same sun still shines, the same physical processes are still 
at work, the same spiritual laws still hold. All of us are 
indebted to the past. Its literature, its institutions, its laws, its 
lessons in government, its sufferings, its achievements, have all 
come down fo us as a rich and noble heritage. The world has 
grown through the movements of the nineteenth century. The 
folks of the world live closer together than ever before. This we 
all recognize, but fail to understand that the storm and the 
tempest, the lightning’s flash and the thunder’s roar, the roar 
of the torrent and the power of the flood are as of old. So, too, 
a so-called new day has brought the peoples of the world closer 
together. The printing press has made the literature of the past, 
the history of the past, the government of the past, as of yes- 
terday. In the thought of to-day the mass of mankind is nearer 
to all the people of the past than ever before. Their hopes, their 
ambitions, their failures, what they have wrought, the purpose 
they had in mind, all these are ours. On this continent under 
this flag this day we can compare all that has been and all that 
is and the processes that have determined a history of every 
country in the world. On the Continent of Europe Spain has run 
her course, her foreign possessions are lost to her forevermore. 
Great Britain still holds, but in the reeent war her Government 
was shaken to the foundations. Italy and Germany and Austria 
were leagued together for mutual protection and advantage. 
Russia and France and England were likewise leagued to main- 
tain the balance of power. Russia is in utter chaos, Austria is 
dismembered, Turkey as still the plague spot of the East, is recog- 
nized as a European power, Germany has been thwarted in her 
ambitions. 

The whole course of European diplomacy has led only to 
destruction. Japan, young in the New World's organization, is 
steadily extending her territory and realizing her ambitions in 
the same way in which England has become mistress of the seas 
and caused her flag to float on every continent and in the isles 
of the sea. 

Italy hesitated long and entered on the side of the Allies 
when promised an extension of her territory. The states- 
manship of Europe in its wisdom has failed. The conditions 
of the middle classes would indicate that up to 1914 Europe 
had a set of primary interests quite different from our own. 
But one great people in the world drawn into the war simply 
and only to protect their own most sacred rights have no 
unholy ambitions to gratify, no indemnities to collect, no selfish 
interest to subserve. How does it happen that we find our- 
selves in this happy position? Is it due to chance or is it 
due to set principles? Is it due to the wisdom and self- 
restraint and sense of duty or is it due to circumstances over 
which we had no control? Things do not happen. Rather is 


our situation due to the steady, persistent, wise, and beneficent 
course our people have followed. There are those who say 
that we must change our course, that we can no longer follow 
out the course laid down by the fathers of the Republic and 
followed through a hundred and fifty years of unexampled peace 
and happiness. It may be that we have come to the dividing 
of the ways, that henceforth we shall have to abandon this 
course that has proven so beneficent and launch out into an 
unknown sea. It would at least be well to take the matter into 
consideration before we do so. It might be well to wait until 
the clouds of passion and hate and avarice that hang heavily 
over Europe shall have been dissipated. It might not be un- 
patriotic or partisan to ask that, first, this country shall fix its 
eyes on the pole star of our destiny and determine the precisa 
direction in which we are going. In any event the issues are so 
tremendous, so freighted with the happiness of our people, that 
we shall pause long enough to clear the decks, unite the crew, 
and start the voyage with a clear conviction that we shall 
reach the port toward which we are aiming. Every humane 
man desires that war shall cease. He ought to be willing to 
take some chances that this desired object may be obtained. 
In the quiet of the home hearthstone he should study to know 
only his duty. When convinced of that he should not falter. 
This much we may know. 

No harm can come to us or the peoples of the world if the 
League of Nations shall be so formed that the American people 
at heart and soul shall be for its perpetuity. Our fathers tock 
time to grow into self-government through 300 years. The 
union of the Colonies was discussed for 50 years and then 
came the Revolution. The Articles of Confederation jealously 
guarded the rights of the States, and powers were not granted 
until they were seen to be necessary. It took seven years of 
war in the Revolution and six years of peace after it under the 
Articles of Confederation to convince the fathers that a closer 
union was necessary. 

The Constitution of the United States was drafted by men 
who had faith in the common cause. Alike in language, in 
religion, in political institutions, they had a common ancestry 
that reached back to the Magna Charta, and yet the Constitution 
was taken before each State legislature, and not for two years did 
the last of the thirteen original Colonies ratify the instrument. 
Thus, fully, freely, critically, its every phrase was subjected 
to the scrutiny of representatives chosen by the people to chal- 
lenge the wisdom of the instrument. It was. adopted; then 
began the long critical period, beginning with the decisions of 
John Marshall, as to what the instrument might mean when 
practically applied. The interpretation of one of the most vital 
principles was determined only by the arbitrament of war. 

Happily the Government lives, and now, when strong and 
mighty, a power for good, the greatest moral force in the world 
to-day, men tell us that a new government with all the nations 
of the world, in many of whose breasts a vicious fire of malice 
and hate still burns, that a new government involving surrender 
of the right to determine our course should be adopted at once 
by the Senate. Its interpretation is to be left to the council of 
nine, on which we have but one member. Those who know 
anything of the powers of the committees can understand that 
the interests of Europe in this matter are primary, and cap 
easily understand that the interpretation of every article of the 
treaty may be unconsciously prejudiced. Germany hates us for 
the course we took during the war. There is no gratitude on 
the part of England or France or Italy. They assume that the 
money we loaned, the food we furnished, and the lives we sacri- 
ficed, all the efforts we made, were but the fulfilling of our duty 
to ourselves. They claim that these powers fought our war as 
well as their own for two years. These are the cold, hard facts 
that will ever confront that council sitting on the justice of any 
claim which the United States may present for the repayment of 
its loan. Does it not behoove us, then, to eliminate from the 
treaty things that may prove dangerous to the best interests of 
this country and in turn to the best interests of the world? 
Would it not be a source of untold misery and woe for the 
world itself if the course sanctioned by the League of Nations 
should prove distasteful to our people? Nay, more, would it not 
be cause for infinite regret if unhappily through haste and over- 
anxiety we should find that a sense of duty to ourselves required 
that we withdraw? There is an expressed provision that any 


“nation can withdraw when it has fulfilled all of its international 


obligations. Who is to determine what those international obli- 
gations are and when they have been fulfilled? 

A group of men sitting at Paris have undertaken to recon- 
struct the map of Europe. The cause assigned for this action is 
that a new day has dawned; that old things have passed away. 
True, this action is taken in the name of the free nations of the 
world and purports to be a voluntary association of such na- 
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tions. As a matter of fact, it is forced upon the world by the 
leading powers that joined in the defeat of Germany. Those 
powers have undertaken to compose all the difficulties and ani- 
mosities that have grown up with the centuries. Their wisdom 
is not to be questioned. The territorial limits which they fix 
are to be eternal. There are to be no more changes or expan- 
sions of territory on the part of any nation which subscribes 
to the covenant. Austria is to be dismembered, Germany dis- 
rupted, Turkey parceled out, the colonies to receive mandatories, 
and the age of peace and good will toward men is to be ushered 
in. If this scheme does not work well and any people or group 
of powers should engage to change the parts settled upon at 
Paris, then the whole power of the United States is to be used 
in defense of the league in spite of Congress, in spite of any oppo- 
sition from the people, in spite of the Executive. An interna- 
tional council shall determine when the people of the United 
States shall go to war, just how many soldiers from our own 
homes are to be drafted, just where they shall be sent, and 
how long they shall remain. This is an abdication of sover- 
eignty on the part of the United States. It may be objected 
that the judgment of the council of nine must be unanimous be- 
fore the country would be involved; then one man living in an 
international atmosphere, thinking of the world and not of his 
country, cut of touch with the people, subject to every ebb and 
flow of the cross currents of Europe, would be empowered to 
speak for the Congress, for the Executive, for the judiciary, and 
for all the people 2umbering a hundred and ten million. No 
man can be safely trusted with any such power. Such a man 
would ultimately have no country. He would be a citizen of 
the world. Patriotism to him would become provincialism. 

Those who advocate the acceptance of the League of Nations 
as drafted are charging that any man who may hope to amend 
it, to clarify it, or even to question the possibility of a league 
seeking the ends proposed, is moved only by partisanship. In 
other words, the proponents of the league say: We are good, ac- 
cept our goodness; we are wise, accept our wisdom; we are 
statesmen, accept our statesmanship, or be anathema.” 

The horror of the late war has led us all to wish that reason 
and conscience might rule the world. We were mistaken in 1914 
as to the progress the world had made toward universal peace. 
We understood but little of the conditions in Europe. We 
failed entirely to sense’either the causes or the magnitude of 
the struggle. We thanked God we were 3,000 miles away. In 
1916 we still “thanked God that He had kept us out of war.” 
We were asked to be neutral even in thought. So late as Oc- 
tober, 1916, President Wilson himself, in his Shadow Lawn 
speech, spoke as follows: 

I am not expecting this country to get into war. I know that the 
way in which we have preserved — is objected to, and that certain 
gears men say that they Won ve taken another way that would 

vitably have resulted in . but I am not expecting country 
to get into war partly — et am not expecting gentlemen to 
dave a chance to make a mess of it. 

Scarcely had the echoes of that campaign died away when we 
were called to Washington in special session to declare war 
against Germany. War was declared. We justified that decla- 
ration of war to our constituents by showing that the rights of 
this country had been ruthlessly disregarded; that already the 
submarine, the demon of the sea, in German hands had de- 
stroyed our property and sent to an untimely grave at the bot- 
tom of the sea men, wonren, and children of our common coun- 
try. We justified our action before our constituents on the 
ground that war with Germany was next to our own self-pres- 
ervation. Indeed, no man could justify involving this great 
country in war save for the preservation of its rights on land 
and sea. A Member of Congress takes a’ solemn oath to defend 
the Constitution and the laws made in pursuance of his office. 
If one should yote to plunge the country into war on any other 
ground than the preservation of the rights of its citizens under 
the Constitution and the laws of the country, he would violate 
the oath of office. 

The eastern question is not a new question. For decades 
Turkey has robbed and murdered Christians in Armenia. Much 
as we may deplore the situation of those people, yet no states- 
man has ever dared to suggest that the Congress of the United 
States or the executive department had any right to chastise 
the Government of Turkey for so doing. Citizens of the United 
States have been robbed and murdered in Mexico and trade 
with that unhappy country has been all but suspended, yet no 
humanitarian appeal for interference in that unhappy country 
has emanated from the White House. Is it possible that a group 
of intellectuals meeting in a palace in Paris for a few months 
are able to agree upon the world document that shall prevent 
war? Already the seeds of future wars have been sown in the 
settlement of the treaty between Germany and the Allies. We 
heard much of the freedom of the seas. Great Britain wins by 


We hear much of a 
league of free nations. Great Britain wins by having six votes 


being guaranteed undiminished control. 


to one of the United States or of any other power. Colonies 
were to be self-determining ; Great Britain wins the major part 
of the former German colonies for trade and exploitation. 
Egypt is confirmed in her position; Great Britain secures greatly 
incredsed influence in the East. She secures reparation for in- 
juries and losses to civilians, The league guarantees to Great 
Britain the full integrity of her empire on land and domination 
of the sea. Wherever the British flag floats, from the western- 
most coast of Ireland to the farthest regions of the Indies on 
the east, from the northernmost point of Labrador to Aus- 
tralia and the islands of the Southern Sea, under this League 
of Nations that flag shall float for evermore. 

Some one may object that the league guarantees protection to 
the interests of the Empire only when assailed from without. 
This means that no part of the British Empire could hope to 
receive any assistance from any outside power in case it de- 
clared its independence without that power at the same time 
declaring war against the whole league. No such help as 
France gave us in 1778 could be expected in the interest of any 
nations struggling for liberty. Ireland must forever remain an 
integral part of the British Empire. Her possessions in South 
Africa, in America, in India, in the Continent of Europe, and 
in the islands of the sea will constitute Great Britain an Empire 
whose far-flung flag will float in every land and on every sea, 
There can be no other like her for all time. 

To France has been given Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar 
Valley and a barrier all along the Rhine against another Ger- 
man attack. Added to this she has secured reparation for in- 
juries and losses to civilians. Belgium wins more territory, 
renewed independence, and compensation for injuries and losses 
in the war. Italy wins Italia irrendenta, the Alpine frontier, and 
control of the Adriatic Sea; in addition to that a huge in- 
demnity for losses in the war. Japan wins the German islands 
in the Pacific. She is confirmed in her control over China and 
given a free hand in Asiatic Russia. The United States wins 
not at all. She loses. The friendship of Italy, Japan, and 
China has been sacrificed. The power of self-defense has been 
taken away. This country will not long have the right to de- 
termine the size of its Army and Navy nor the right to make 
treaties at will. Our country is forever prohibited from mind- 
ing her own business. That is the League of Nations indorsed 
by Woodrow Wilson and his apostles. And yet they claim that 
there is no partisanship in this blind indorsement or this ful- 
some eulogy of the President. How does it happen that some 
newspapers are for anything that the self-appointed agents at 
the peace conference may propose? Is there no partisanship in 
their blind support of whatever terms the treaty may contain? 
Are they moved by only patriotic impulses when they charge that 
even a free and full discussion is out of harmony with the best in- 
terests of this country. The Senate has been ignored in only. 
that it has been told plainly that it would be put in the same 
category with Germany so far as the acceptance of the treaty 
is concerned. The President himself threatened that he would 
purposely interweave the League of Nations with the treaty of 
peace with Germany ; that no peace with them could be secured 
unless along with it the league should be ratified. That is a 
challenge to the self-respect, the judgment, the conscience, the 
reason of a coordinate body of the Government especially named 
by the Constitution as part of the treaty-making power. So 
autocratic, so high-handed, so imperious, so egotistical has been 
that attitude of the President that the personal element in- 
volved in the treaty of peace is in danger of overshadowing 
the merits of that document. The treaty of peace drawn by 
Mr. Wilson and his own chosen satellites is ratified in the 
minds of some even before its provisions are fully known. Is 
it not partisanship of the blindest sort? Is it not an abdica- 
tion of judgment and a sycophantic attitude for any man to 
take in order to uphold the hands of the leader of his party? 

The men who laid the foundations of the Republic were 
jealous of centralized power. Under the administration of 
Great Britain they had been subjected to a power that could 
reach immediately and directly from the throne and touch the 
individual citizen. With this in view, their first draft of the 
Constitution guarded so well the liberties of the States that it 
proved to be nothing more than a rope of sand in enforcing 
national obligations; yet the Revolution was fought out under 
that instrument. Six more years, from 1783 to 1789, were neces- 
sary before the people were willing to sacrifice part of that 
independence that a more effective Government might be insti- 
tuted. For a hundred years the Colonies had experience in 
self-government, The Revolution made clear their interdepend- 
ence. Their common language, their common religion, their 
eommon social institutions, their nearness to each other, their 
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common dangers, and their common experiences made possible 
the Union. In the draft of the Constitution of the United States 
these people, who had already suffered in the common cause, 
who had already had like experiences in self-government, whose 
boundaries were contiguous, met at Philadelphia and framed 
the Constitution of the United States. What wealth of expe- 
rience those mén had had. What necessity was upon -them 
for the immediate solution of the difficulties and dangers that 
threatened to annul all the suffering and sacrifices the people 
of the Colonies had endured, and yet so calm, so quiet, so dig- 
nified, so wise were they that they spent four months in fram- 
ing the instrument, having before them the Articles of Con- 
federation wnder which the Government was then organized. 
These men not only had in view the amendments which they de- 
sired to secure but an instrument that had proven inadequate, 
but that had been thoroughly discussed at least two years 
before the Constitutional Convention met, so that their work 
was not hastily done. This Constitution was ratified by the 
representatives of each State elected for that express purpose, 
and only after two years of thorough and exhaustive debate and 
with the express understanding that the instrument would be 
amended in at least 10 important particulars. There was no 
haste; no one man endeayored to impose his own will on these 
States without ample time for full discussion and the weighing 
of every important item in the Constitution. Yet we are asked 
quickly to indorse a League of Nations made up of peoples dif- 
fering in religion, language, in liberty, in social customs, in 
governmental ideas, having deep-seated enmity and smarting 
under real and fancied grievances. We are asked, I say, to 
indorse such a league without question, without discussion, 
without judgment of its far-reaching consequences, or be ac- 
cused of partisanship. This attitude by the blind indorsers of 
the league is the most contemptible, pharisaical, and egotistical 
that could be imagined. The Constitution of the United States 
was a growth in the minds and hearts of a homogeneous people. 
Mere paper constitutions are the product of intellectuals who 
sense neither the experience necessary in directing the govern- 
ment of the people nor the dangers incident to the yoking to- 
gether in one heterogeneous mass of bodies of people ideally 
different; men who judge every people by the wisdom and self- 
restraint of the people with whom they live. Mexico has a 
constitution as free and liberal and wise in its provisions as 
the Constitution of the United States. That written document 
does not keep that unhappy people from constant revolution. 
The black Republics of Haiti and San Domingo have constitu- 
. tions and laws as ideal as the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. These constitutions and laws have not saved them from 
utter failure in government. Every Republic of South America 
has modeled its constitution after that of the United States, and 
while they slowly emerge into stable, efficient Governments 
they are not yet free from frequent and destructive insurrec- 
tions. Yet it is urged that Austrian republics born yesterday, 
German republics about to be born, Turkish republics waiting 
the mandatary of the United States Government, free Gov- 
ernments in the Far East, China, Japan, and India are ready 
and eager, Afghanistan and Siberia—that all these people, so 
widely different, so antagonistic, may be compelled to unite 
under a paper constitution so that their mutual antagonisms, 
enmities, and grievances shall not lead to war. Rather would 
it seem that the effort to force the whole world into one huge 
supergovernment, that the final grant of appeal, the nine na- 
tions that dominate the world to-day—rather, I say, would it 
seem that such a covenant would induce war instead of prevent- 
ing it. Our fathers studied carefully, moved slowly and cau- 
tiously, in creating a Republic; as carefully and cautiously its 
destinies have been guided by those into whose hands those des- 
tinies were cominitted. Concerned with our own affairs, we are 
interested to know what is best for our own people and what 
is right toward other people of other nations. The wisdom of 
our course thus far has been questioned. By adhering to 
that course the United States, ever the greatest moral power 
in home government, has come to be the mightiest power. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocw]. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, on Monday of this week there was 
organized and set up in the State of Kansas for the first time 
in this country a high court for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Knowing the general interest among the Members in 
that great subject which everywhere presses for solution, I am 
asking to take a few moments of your time to make a brief state- 
ment about it. I do not have the time to enter into any detailed 
discussion of the law, though I am very sure you would all be 
interested in it. But I am going to ask consent, when I have 
finished, to insert as a part of my remarks a very brief synopsis 
which I have made of the Kansas law. For I firmly believe, 


gentlemen, that within the months that are just ahead of us 
you are going to hear very much in this country concerning the 
Kansas “ experiment,” if you please to call it that, with reference 
to the settlement of industrial controversies and the direction 
of industrial life. 

May I give you a word or two with reference to the history 
of this legislation? When, the coal strike was at its height, 
and everywhere the situation was becoming critical, and particu- 
larly so in parts of my own State where coal is largely the only 
fuel available, the State took over the mines, under receivership 
proceedings, and Goy. Allen called for volunteers to operate 
them. Thousands of the young men of Kansas responded, and 
production was just getting well under way when the strike 
came to a close. That whole situation so focused the attention 
of the people upon the seriousness of the industrial question 
and its sinister possibilities that Goy. Allen called a special ses- 
sion of the legislature for the purpose of considering it. 

He read a strong message urging the establishment of an 
industrial court and a bill of the sort was ready for introduc- 
tion on the opening day. The session was a unique one. Men 
of National as well as State prominence were invited to ad- 
dress the legislature on the subject, and both sides were heard 
fully. On final passage the bill received all but four votes 
in the senate and all but eight in the house. In this connec- 
tion I think it proper to put into the Recorp the fact that the 
measure, which is comprehensive and very carefully drawn, 
is largely the work of W. L. Huggins, member of the State 
public utilities commission, assisted by Senator Francis C. 
Price, both able lawyers, well known in the State for many 
years. Mr. Huggins has been appointed presiding judge of 
the court. 

Now, in brief. the provisions are as follows: 

There is set up a court of three members, appointed by the 
governor, and this court is given large powers of adjustment 
in matters of wages, hours, and living conditions, in industries 
having to do with the manufacture of food products, clothing, 
and the production of fuel, or the transportation of food, 
clothing, or fuel, and in public utilities generally. The court 
is to hear complaints, on petition of either party, where dis- 
agreement exists threatening the public peace or public health. 
And upon its own initiative the court has power to intervene 
where public welfare demands it and in emergency take over 
and operate temporarily the industries and utilities named. A 
square deal to both eapital and labor is guaranteed and effort 
made to safeguard the public interest in these essential indus- 
tries and utilities. Conspiracies of operators or of employees 
to suspend or limit the operation of these essential industries 
in a way to jeopardize the public welfare are penalized. Ap- 
peal is provided to the supreme court of the State. 

It would be foolish, I realize, for anyone to predict that 
every provision of this Kansas law will be found to be justified 
by experience, or to say that the law may not have to be 
changed in very many respects, but I do say that this Kansas 
court of industrial relations is the first large attempt in this 
country to deal in a constructive way with those principles 
and phases of the industrial problem that everywhere seek 
solution. [Applause.] 

It is a fine piece of pioneering in a great field. Out of the 
great heart of the Middle West, which pulses always with virile, 
wholesome American life, comes the first clear note in the midst 
of all this industrial discord. [Applause.] And will you 
pardon a touch of State pride when I call your attention to the 
fact that Kansas, pioneer in many a great movement, is still 
running true to form? [Applause.] 

In conclusion may I say just a word or two in general with 
reference to the labor question? What is in store for the world 
after the upheaval through which it is still passing no man 
ean tell. But one of the things that is plain is that out of 
these turbulent times labor is going to come with a larger share 
in the fruits of production than it has ever had. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. HOCH. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. HOCH. It seems to me that the man who can not see 
that is blind to what is going on in the world; and, what is 
more, I say that the man who can not welcome this better day 
for labor has something wrong in his make-up. 

Let no reactionary spirit, aroused by the un-American doc- 
trines and the utterly indefensible methods of some of the 
false leaders of labor, sweep us away from a deep, true sym- 
pathy with the aspirations of labor and a vigilant guarding of 
every rightful interest of labor. It is not only a time for 
respect for law and for courage—these we must have—but alse 
a time for clear thinking. It is only natural that labor shoum® 
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look with great distrust upon any limitation of its use of the 
old weapons. The old weapons have been necessary in defense 
against the abuses of capitalistic greed. But surely society, 
surely civilization, can find something better than the old law 
of the tooth and the claw, something to supplant the methods 
of the jungle. It must be so. 

I think that somehow clubs must give way to courts in this 
country. [Applause.] Labor and capital must have a common 
tribunal, where under orderly process they can get their just 
deserts without resort to the old methods, with their waste 
and hardship and their infringement upon the rights of the 
public. Labor in this country is fundamentally sound and 
American, and in the long run honest labor, just as honest 
capital, will best be served under a system of law which 
offers 

Mr. HULINGS. A square deal. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; a square deal for both and for the public 
generally. Asystem, I say, which provides without the loss from 
strike and lockout the largest possible opportunity for happi- 
ness and growth to the laborer and his family, which sets 
itself like flint against class control, whether of capital or of 
labor, which holds orderly government inviolate and which is 
based always on the common welfare. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, watch the Kansas idea grow! [Applause.] 

Now, in the synopsis of the Kansas law which I have pre- 
pared I omit some provisions, such as that which carries over 
to this new court the general powers of the State public utili- 
ties commission, which it supplants, and give only those pro- 
visions having to do with the industrial problem I have been 
discussing. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to extend 
my remarks by adding this synopsis of the law. 
` The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks mani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The synopsis of the law is as follows: 

SYNOPSIS OF KANSAS NEW INDUSTRIAL COURT LAW. 

1. Declares the following to be impressed “with a public interest“ 
and therefore gone to 8 by the State“ e — 5 purpose of 
“preserving the public peace, protecting the me we eee th, preventing 
industrial strife, Sisoridae, and waste, and * regular and Aryani 
conduct of the bu: s directly affecting the If bhi we pions e ar the 
my of the State, and ‘in the promotion of the pub 
) The manufacture or preparation of food products. 

The manufacture of clothing. 
The mining or production o: fuel. 

4 The 8 of food, clothing, fuel. 

5) All 4 70 utilities. 

2. Declares it nec 
above named “ be operated with reasonable continuit, 9 
. e aera 

e n or e 
intent ” of the act is declared — arid 

3. Creates court of three members, . by the 
ger term; salary om gine Court clothed with all incidental powers of 
igh court, and Hven owers of investigation as — e iaant 
e tees vg and pr talak fir Free access to books and papers. 

Cour 


and efficiency.” 
such continuous 
the purpose and 


vernor. ‘Three- 


and such disa 
in contravention of mee | welfare, 

Court given power to intervene upon its own initiative in indus- 
trial controversies when it appears that such controversies threaten 
continuing and efficiency of service to extent of ‘endangering the public 
peace or threatening the public health,” 

Declares that — ENa welfare uires that workers in employments 
855 shall “ receive fair wage and healthful and moral surroundings,” 
and that capital “shall have fair return.” Court may make orders as 
to wages, hours, ete., under terms that are “fair and reasonable“ —— 
are such as to enable industries and utilities to continue 5 
Cases may be reopened for modification after 60 days comp 
either party. Any increase of wages to date back to beginning Por 9 
No, court costs to either party. 

. Right of appeal from findings or orders within 10 days to Su- 
pene ourt. And industrial nga may bring action in Supreme Court 
to ore compliance with orders, 

Right of collective burg ae a Unions or associations 
which incorporate considered gi he 
those of their own choosing. 
associations must appoint repr A b 
mains and contracts must be subject to ARY set out in No. 

Declared unlawful for operators clas named 
limit or cease operations for the 8 of pose of ee or 
transportation or to affect prices for the avoiding any x 
sa provisions” of the ** Authority to — operations to 


8 upon g. 
Declared awful for any two or more 3 im industries 
named to conspire to quit employment for the purpose of hin 
delaying, or suspending operation” or to intimidate others with intent 
to induce them to ae e or with intent to prevent others 
from ae employ 

11 ight of any individual to quit employment at any time is 


ee because of testi- 
‘al = two or more 
or otherwise 


13. “Willful violation of provisions of act or of order of court made 
misdemeanor, punishable by maximum fine of $1,000 or maximum term 
of one year, or both. In case of officer of corporation or officer of 


* 


in public interest that industries and utilities 


labor organization willful violation made a felony, punishable by 
maximum fine of $5,000 or maximum term of two years, or both. 

14. Emergency power to court to take over and operate industries 

and named when s sion or limitation of operation en- 
. oa peace or threatens public health. Owners to receive 

return and employees fair wages during such operation. 

1 COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of tke 
gentleman from Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CANDIER]. 

Say CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
niz 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am at some disadvantage in the consideration of the present 
bill by reason of the serious illness which has existed in my 
family for several weeks, as well as being seriously sick myself. 
Therefore I was not able to attend very many of the hearings 
on this bill. However, I helped all I could in committee in 
the preparation of the bill, and I have read the exhaustive 
report thereon made by our distinguished chairman, Mr. 
HavceNn, and the very full and illuminating analysis of the 
appropriations in the bill by the very able gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Runzrj contained in yesterday’s Rxconb, and 
before I was taken sick I read the estimates submitted by the 
department, and therefore I am reasonably well informed as to 
all the important provisions of the bill, A friend of mine, a 
Member of the House, said to me this morning, “ Well, DLER, 
I am glad to see you able to be out again; I thought the Wppear- 
ance on the floor of the Agriculture bill would cure you.” 
I said, “Yes; to have an opportunity to aid the farmers by 
helping to pass the very beneficial legislation contained in the 
Agricultural bill was a splendid tonic for me, which revived my 
spirits and renewed my strength and brought me back to the 
House to engage in that good work.” [Laughter and applause.] 
I am glad to hear several of my friends who have preceded me 
in the discussion of this bill say that they believed the great 
agricultural interests ef the country should have the very first 
and primary consideration of the Congress. 

I have long, as I know you will bear willing testimony, 
preached that doctrine upon this floor. In fact, during the long 
service I have had here, through the kindness and generosity of ` 
the noble and patriotic people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I have from time to time voiced this sentiment and urged 
it upon the consideration of the representatives of the great 
American people here assembled, and because I am here rec- 
ognized by all of you, and the people generally, as the farmers’ 
consistent advocate and true friend, my constituents in great 
numbers, from every part of my district, and from every county 
in it, are writing me voluntarily that they want me to con- 
tinue in their service and that they are going to reelect me for 
another term in Congress. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You deserve to be reelected, and I have no 
doubt your constituents will reelect you. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Thank you, sir. 

There is no one interest in all the land that approximates 
the agricultural interest of this Republic, because of the fact 
that all other interests are necessarily dependent upon it, 
When it prospers all other business prospers, and when it is 
depressed everything else is likewise depressed. 

I do not agree with the suggestion made by some who have 
preceded me, that further reductions should be made in agri- 
cultural appropriations. At least no reductions should be made 
that possibly might cripple the activities of the great Agricul- 

tural ent, and thereby retard the development of the 
agricultural interests of the land. I do not favor any reduc- 
tions of appropriations in this bill, but trust that they will be 


-maintained and receive your approval and votes, unless it can 


be made very evident that the specific purpose for which the 
appropriations are proposed are no longer useful, and I do 
not believe that can be done. I have insisted in days gone by, 
and I insist now, that the appropriations in each succeeding bill 
should be enlarged wherever necessary to keep pace with the 
development and importance of the business of agriculture, in 
which so many of our splendid citizens are engaged. [Ap- 
plause.] 

When we come to consider the agricultural interests of Amer- 
ica, upon investigation it is found to be the greatest business, 
putting it upon a business basis, of any business in the land. 
I saw the other day this account of the value of the agricultural 
productions of the United States: 


5 3 . poet omgaan the most prosperous business 
year in histo. the Agricultural Department showed in announci 
Kye the value ot 1919 crops, together with animals and animal pr 
$s b82 had reached the enormous and almost inconceivable sum of 
524,982,000, 000, an increase of $2,500,000,000 over 1918. 
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This farm turnover represents an average income of nearly $4,000 for 
each of the 6,000,000 farms in the United States. It is approximately 
five times as great as the sum the Government is preparing to spend in 
the current fiscal year. 

If 1 exclusively to our war debt, it would practically pay it 
with the year’s products and relieve us of that burden. Crops pro- 
duced 64.1 per cent of the total and animals and animal products the 
remaining 55.9 per cent. Crops alone are valued at $16,025,000,000, 
while animals and animal products are estimated at $8,957,000,000. 

Looking at these enormous figures you can have some faint 
conception of what the agricultural business of this country 
amounts to, and therefore the interest which the American 
people have in it. As I stated awhile ago, there is no other busi- 
ness at all comparable to it, and therefore when we make the 
appropriations yearly which are made in the Agricultural bill 
of $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 or more, as the case may be, it is 
a small expenditure we make for the agricultural development 
of this great Republic in comparison with the results obtained. 
I maintain, however, that the appropriations made for agricul- 
ture are not in reality an expenditure but, on the contrary, are 
un investment, because by the use of the money appropriated we 
stimulate and encourage the production of the results which are 
shown by the statement which I have just read, showing it to be 
a good, paying business policy to invest the various sums ap- 
propriated to secure the splendid results obtained. It is money 
well invested and judiciously expended in a continually growing 
und paying business, to wit, in the business of the Nation’s agri- 
culture. [Applause.] 

The Agricultural appropriation bill last year carried $33,- 
899,76], The amount carried in the present bill is $30,540,034. 
The i tment of $30,540,034, which is appropriated in this bill 
for a Business which brings to the people of the country the 
enormous sum of $24,982,000,000 in a single year, is really a 
small investment for the Government to make to obtain the re- 
sults produced. f 2 

For this reason, as I stated before, I have advocated increases 
wherever necessary in order that the work of this great depart- 
ment should be carried on without hindrance and keep pace 
with ever increasing and progressive agriculture. I do not 
believe any decrease of appropriations for agriculture should 
be made where any question or reasonable doubt exists 
as to the necessity for it to carry forward the activities of 
the department. Where there is a doubt, the doubt ought to 
be resolved in favor of the department. We ought to know no 
injury will result before the appropriation is decreased. 

All over this country there is a demand for a reduction in the 
high cost of living, and it is a demand to which we should all 
listen and bend our every effort to secure every reduction 
possible in the necessary living expenses of the people. God 
knows I want to help all the people, and especially those who 
really need help. [Applause.] ` 

The most effective way to reduce the high cost of living is to 
increase production in the country, and the object of this bill 
is to stimulate and increase production. The great trouble 
now is we haye only about a 60 per cent production to supply a 
100 per cent demand. The supply of production must be 
adequate to meet the demand of consumption. So long as the 
demand for consumption exceeds the available supply, prices 
will be high, but when the production of the necessaries of life— 
food, clothing, fuel, and other necessaries—equals or exceeds 
the demand for consumption the high cost of living can be, and 
then will be, reduced. Therefore increased production is at 
least one of the fundamental and most important means by 
which this high cost of living can be reduced, and it ought to 
be reduced, and I hope it will be reduced. 

During the great World War through which we have just 
passed the farmers of this land responded patriotically to 
every call made upon them by the Government of the United 
States, and they increased production in every nook and corner 
throughout this great Republic, and fed our own people and 
the boys in our Army and Navy and those of our Allies. May 
God ever bless them for the glorious way in which they cheer- 
fully and enthusiastically performed this great national serv- 
ice. [Applause.] - 

We gave to the Department of Agriculture the additional 
appropriations necessary to extend the work, in order tọ help 
them bring about this increased production, in the bill which I 
introduced in the House, reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and had the honor to have charge of on the floor of the 
House, known as the Candler food-production bill. The nec- 
essary money was appropriated in that bill to aid in the 
great and necessary work for production, and the farmers of 
America furnished the result which we promised you, as mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Committee, would follow the expendi- 
ture of the money appropriated by your votes which secured 
the passage of that measure. The farmers of this country are 
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loyal and true, and they never have in the past, and they never 
will in the future, fail in their patriotic duty in peace or in 
war. [Applause.] 

Although, as I have already shown, the farmers broke all 
records during the year 1919 in production, still they are being 
urged to continue to increase production this year. I have no 
doubt they will respond to the very utmost of their energies, 
resources, and ability. They are, however, at this very time 
confronted with very serious difficulties. Two hundred thou- 
sand inquiries were recently sent broadcast to farmers by the 
Post Office Department, in an effort to ascertain if the depart- 
ment could assist in reducing the high cost of living. Forty 
thousand replies were received, and they were practically unan- 
imous with respect to three difficulties, to wit: First, scarcity 
of farm labor, because of the movement from the farm to towns 
and cities; second, big profits taken by middlemen handling 
farm products; third, lack of facilities for direct trading be- 
tween the farmer and the ultimate consumer. 

The first difficulty mentioned, that of the scarcity of farm 
labor, can not be remedied by law. A man has the inherent 
right to live where he pleases. If he chooses to leave the coun- 
try and the farm and go to the town or city, no statute can pre- 
vent him from doing so. As an American citizen he can live 
anywhere in America he desires, and follow any trade, voca- 
tion, calling, or profession that appeals to him and promises the 
greatest remuneration for his services. That incentive is really 
the cause of this trouble. It is general and is due largely to 
high wages in towns and cities, the widespread demand for 
labor there, with the improved working conditions and short 
hours. The Agricultural Department, however, under laws we 
have passed and appropriations made, does undertake to help in 
this matter by advising where a scarcity of farm labor exists 
and where a supply may be obtained, and in. aiding those who 
desire to secure labor and those who desire employment or to 
change their surroundings to get together for the common good 
of both parties. 

We are attempting through the efforts and activities of the 
Bureau of Markets in the Department of Agriculture, which I 
am glad to say I helped to establish and for which there is a 
large appropriation in this bill, to help to solve and to remedy 
the other two difficulties mentioned, to wit: Big profits taken 
by middlemen in handling farm products and lack of adequate 
facilities for direct trading between the producer and the ulti- 
mate consumer. This bureau is trying to find a way to cut 
down the big profits of the middlemen, and to eliminate the 
middlemen wherever it can be done, and thus bring the pro- 
ducer and ultimate consumer directly together, so that they 
may trade with each other face to face when possible to do so. 
The cost of food distribution in this country is too high, and the 
margin between the price received by the producer and the price 
paid by the consumer is exorbitant. God grant that we, the 
servants and representatives of the people, this great bureau, 
the Department of Justice, and every other agency of the Gov- 
ernment may bend every effort and do everything possible to 
Solve, in the interest of all the people, and especially for the 
benefit of the poor and needy, this intricate, complex, dificult, 
yet this practical and very important problem of the high cost 
of living. [Applause.] 

In this connection I commend to your earnest consideration 
and to the careful attention of the American people the follow- 
ing yery strong, clear statement of the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Hon. Edwin T. Meredith, of Iowa, who has just 
recently been appointed by the President a member of his Cabi- 
net and assumed control of the great Department of Agricul- 
ture. Now listen. Here is what he says: 


FARMERS MUST HAVE HELP TO CUT LIVING COST, SAYS NEW SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE. 


Answering questions regarding means for reducing the high cost of 
living, Edwin T. Meredith, the newly installed Secretary of Agriculture, 
said yesterday that useless employees, no matter in what line they may 
be engaged, must be released from nonproductive work and given an 
sp tate to become producers upon the farm or in the factory. 

f this is done, and if jobbers and retailers recognize the harm that 
must ultimately come from profiteering on the farmer and content them- 
selyes with a reasonable profit, he said, the question of the hi cost 
of Bring yu largely sclve itself to the permanent good of all. But 
unless the whole country—all business and all labor—does recognize 
this as a common problem and do the things necessary to solve it, he 
continued, “less and less will there be of farm 1 to divide 
among the ynos. people and higher and higher will go the price of 
that which is produced. 


FARMERS WILL PRODUCE. 


“The farthers must certainly produce,” said Secretary Meredith. 
“They have produced and will produce—that is their business. They 
are on a piece-measure basis; so, given satisfactory conditions, they 
will do their part, as the farmers of America have in every situation 
or crisis that has faced the country. It is not a satisfactory condition 


for the farmer to receive reduced prices for his pork, wheat, hides, 


while the prices of his machinery, lumber, and shoes are raised. It 
does not conduce to a pleasant frame of mind on the part of the farmer 
or spur him to greater production to be obliged to sell his products for 
half or less than he later sees them sold for at retail. 

“The farmers of America,” the new Secretary went on, “are willing 
to assume their part of the responsibilities ag American citizens in 
meeting a paonon threatening the welfare and stability of our coun- 
try, but this high cost of living problem is a mutual one, and they ask 
that it be approached by all the people as a common problem. They 
ask that there be an adequate number of producers of wealth, and this 
includes property and food of all kinds, and only such number of dis- 
tributors as is necessary to perform the services required. 


COUNTRY NEEDS PRODUCERS. 

Let us enjoy in America a highly developed system of distribution, 
but let us cut out the useless member, the surplus one here and there, 
and give him an opportunity to become a producer upon the farm or in 
she factory. Let us have six-tenths of our people in production and 
our-tenths in distribution, that there may be six-tenths of what a man 
can produce each day for each of us, rather than have four-tenths in 
production and six-tenths in distribution, which el us only four- 
tenths of what a man can produce each day for each of us. To do this 
conditions in production must be attractive, farming must be remunera- 
tive and offer to a young man who engages in it an opportunity equal 
to that offered him should he go into a bank, railroad, wholesale, or 
retail establishment, 

“The farmer asks that the laborers in the mines, the factory, and 
the mills, who are also real producers along with the farmers, make an 
effort comparable to his to see there is just as little labor expense as 
possible in each article turned out by their hands, — helping the 
farmers of America, who in turn will help the laborer. is is not in- 
consistent with the views and desires of the loyal, intelligent laboring 
men, who recognize the mutual advantage to all in an honest day’s 
work for an honest day’s pay. Given this, and the manufacturers, Job- 
bers, and retailers taking a reasonable profit and recognizing the harm 
that must ultimately come from 1 upon the farmer, the ques- 
tion of the high cost of living will largely solve itself to the permanent 
good of all concerned.” 


That is the first public utterance I have seen from the new 
Secretary of Agriculture, and it is in reference to a live question 
and has the right ring to it. 

I saw in another statement here he said he would do his 
best to devise some effective method for the distribution of farm 
products so as to bring closer together the producer and the 
consumer for the mutual benefit of each. Iam sure we all wish 
him every success in this effort and in every other effort for the 
advancement of the agricultural interests and the solution of 

the problems which will bring to the people comforts, prosperity, 
and happiness, and in his every effort he will, I am certain, 
have your help and assistance, and he will surely have mine. 
[ Applause. ] 

In this connection also I desire to call your attention to the 
following statements in a memorial issued on January 30, 1920, 
by the executive heads of six large national farmers’ organiza- 
tions in conference at the headquarters of the National Board 
of Farm Organizations. 

The memorial was drafted by the following executives: W. I. 
Drummond, of Oklahoma, chairman of board of governors of 
the International Farm Congress; J. R. Howard, of Iowa, presi- 
dent American Farm Bureau Federation; T. C. Atkeson, Wash- 
ington representative of the National Grange; R. F. Bower, Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union; O. G. Smith, president Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress; and John D. Miller, National Milk Producers’ 
Federation. 

Other organizations represented at the conference were the 
State Farm Bureau Federations of Indiana, Vermont, New 
Jersey, and West Virginia; the State Granges of Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, and New Jersey ; the American Cotton 
Association; the Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma, Washington, and 
Virginia; and the Dairyman’s League of New York. 

The specific statements to which I call your special attention 
are these: 


Agriculture is the basis of all commerce and industry. The great 
world need of to-day is production. Production is dependent on labor. 
The solidarity of labor is such that the wages and hours of labor ps 
vailing in other industries are reflected upon the farm. Prices of food 
products will be determined reece he Under present conditions 
agricultural production must materially decline, and thus react against 
the entire industrial system. In view of this recognized economic law, 
n RAUR, 4 595 it will be wise to consider the farm in any industrial 

an ado F 
> Cognter and flag first: The first and constant obligation of every 
citizen, and of every organization of citizens, is undivided loyalty to 
our country. Its institutions must be protected and its traditions 
preserved and respected. No conflicting obligations can be tolerated. 

Adequate production: The farmers of the United States are con- 
tinuing their best efforts to produce abundant foodstuffs; and, contend- 
ing that production in the factories, mines, and mills is second in im- 
portance only to that of the farms, they demand of both labor and 
capital that they, too, shall earnestly and consistently speed up their 
part of the production so urgently needed. 

Profiteering: We condemn in unmeasured ternis those who, ignoring 
the distress their actions cause, and unmindful of the danger signals 
that are only too apparent, continue to exact excessive profits in deal- 
ing in the necessities of life. The sharing of such profits with employees 
does not correct the evil. 

Ownership of railroads: The Government ownership or continued 
operation of railroads is most emphatically opposed. It is against good 
public policy and the 3 of sound Americanism. We are con- 
vinced that any possible emergency calling for such operation has 
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passed ; that its continuance is costly, inefficient, and inadvisable. We 
urge Congress to expedite the enactment of legislation providing for the 
proper reorganization, reequipment, and control of the railroads under 
private ownership ; that this legislation be as plain as posstble and pro; 
viding as few restrictions and complications as will properly protect 
the superior interests of the public in the operation of railroads. We 
are- y patie to a Government guaranty of dividends on a Government 

Governmental economy: Strict economy in public expenditures for all 
departments of government is essential as is the cutting out of some 
customs in transaction of public affairs as add expense and delay in 
rendering efficient service, and the discontinuance of all departments 
or employees which are not rendering efficient service. 

Compulsory military training: We are opposed to compulsory mili- 
tary training and a large standing army in time of peace. 
light saving: We commend the act of Congress in repealing the 
So-en daylight-saving law and oppose any action to revive such ogis- 
lation by Federal, State, or Braai tan action. 

I voted against the daylight-saving law when It was passed, 
and of course I voted for its repeal. 

I wish I had time to discuss each one of these suggestions in 
detail, but the time being limited I must not take up too much 
of it. Therefore, while I urge upon you careful consideration 
of all these suggestions, because of their importance and the 
eminent source from which they come to us, suffice it for me at 
the present time to say that profiteering, wherever it exists, 
can not be too severely condemned. Whoever takes advan- 
tage of conditions to rob his neighbor by profiteering upon 
him should receive the condemnation of every honest and fair 
man and deserves and should receive the severe punishment of 
the law. 

Government operation of the railroads has already caused a 
deficit of over a billion dollars, and there yet remains a deficit 
of $700,000,000 to be paid. Therefore it has proven to be a 
very large losing business to date. It was necessary to take 
them over during the war, but that emergency has now passed, 
and the President and Congress have determined to return them 
to their owners, the President by proclamation having fixed 
March 1, next, as the date upon which to return them. 

Compulsory military training, it is variously estimated, would 
cost from $131,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 a year; besides, it 
would take the boys between 18 and 21 years old off of the farms 
and out of the factories and away from home and out of produe- 
tion for four, and possibly six, months in each year, which 
would cost many millions more in reduced production, when 
Increased production’ is so much needed. We fought the great 
World War to destroy militarism, and our forefathers left the 
Old World to get away from it, and came to this great coun- 
try, “The land of the free and the home of the brave“; and 
we do not want to start a policy in times of peace, at such an 
enormous cost, to encourage and build up militarism and 
retard the progressive development of real democracy, A rea- 
sonably sized Regular Army and the National Guard are suffi- 
cient. They met and were victorious in every emergency in the 
World War, and they can and will measure up to every emer- 
gency in the future. No, sirs, no conscription for me in times 
of peace; no forcible, no compulsory, military service and train- 
ing now. The fathers and mothers of America—and the boys 
themselves—have enough of war for the present. Let us avoid 
war and even the appearance of war ever in the future if 
possible. [Applause.] So much for those questions for the 
present. I wish time would permit me to discuss others, but 
I must not now. 

I am anxious for us to get back to normal conditions at the 
earliest possible moment, and to this end I favor the repeal of 
the war-time legislation—made necessary by war-time condi- 
tions and not necessary in peace times—as rapidly as it can 
be done with proper consideration and in the exercise of good 
judgment, Let us get back to peace-time conditions. Would 
that we could return as soon as possible to the fundamentals 
as announced by Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, and the founders of this Republic. The war is over 
and the reconstruction period is at hand, You, our Republican 
friends, clamored for an extra session to pass reconstruction 
legislation. The President called the extra session. It met 
May 19 and adjourned November 19, 1919; but you did not pre- 
sent or pass any reconstruction legislation. We have now been 
in session since December 1, and none is yet presented or 
passed. You are in the majority and therefore responsible for 
legislation to the people. The people are restless. They are 
tired of so much regulation and the inconveniences and hard- 
ships of war-time statutes. They want to be restored to the 
freedom of peace times in business and otherwise and to be 
relieved of the restrictions and difficulties of war-time legisla- 
tion, made necessary by war-time conditions. They were will- 
ing to stand them during the war, but they want relief now, 
and should have it. Bring on real reconstruction legislation 
and we will help you to pass it. [Applause.] 
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This indeed is a wonderful country, and as American citizens 
we are all proud of it. Let me call your attention a moment 
to our most remarkable balance of trade: ; 


Unsrrep rares Trape BALAN cn Sows BiG ApvANCE—NEARLY 
$2,000,000,000 Increase Over GREAT BRITAIN. 


WASHINGTON, February 2. 

America’s trade balance against Europe increased by $4,435,410,566 
in 1919, figures issued to-day by the 1 of Commerce showing 
hone from the United Sta were $5,185,980,350, while imports were 
$750,569,784. 

The trade balance in favor of the United States over the United 
Kingdom piled up during the year was $1,969,988,783, that over France 
$769,497,587, and that over Italy $383,628,396. A trade balance of 
$82,137,085 also was registered over Germany. 

Exports to the United Kingdom in 1919 were valued at $2,279,178,048, 
and imports. from the United Kingdom were valued at $309,189,265. 
The figures for France were $893,368,996 in exports and $123,871,409 
in imports, while for Italy they were $442,676,842 in exports and 
$59,048,446 in imports. Exports to Germany were valued at $92,761,- 
314 and imports were valued at $10,624,229. 5 

Our balance of trade for 1919 is 84, 435,410,566. Farm products 
contributed largely in securing this balance in favor of America. 
The cotton of the South aided it very materially. The farmer 
in this as well as in everything else is doing his full duty. A 
few years ago we were in debt to the nations across the seas. 
Now they are in debt to us many billions of dollars. The center 
of finance was over there, now it is over here. They were 
carrying our commerce, now we carry it largely ourselves. 
Thank God, the Stars and Stripes are triumphant in war and 
in peace, and prosperity beams forth from every star and gleams 
from every stripe, and every true and loyal American citizen 
rejoices to stand beneath its beautiful folds. May it ever wave 
triumphant and victorious to bless mankind. [Applause.] 

The farmers have helped this country and been loyal to that 
flag, and when they always show that disposition we, as their 
Representatives on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
ought to always help them under all circumstances in order 
that these great results may be continued. 

My friends, I would be glad to discuss other matters, but time 
forbids. I have already spoken longer than I intended and taxed 
my present condition too much, but I wanted to present these 
general ideas and views with reference to this bill and the gen- 
eral agricultural situation in the land for your consideration 
during the further consideration of the bill when it is read by 
line, paragraph, and section, to appeal to you to stand by the 
Agricultural Committee, who propose this measure, and see that 
it is promptly passed through the House of Representatives. 
While I believe that there pught to be in some instances in- 
creased appropriations in this bill for some of the purposes 
where decreases have been made, still the bill as a whole is a 
good measure, and I commend it to you and I trust it will re- 
ceive your favorable support and your votes to insure its pas- 
sage. [Applause.] Now, let me say, in conclusion, that I am 
in favor of economy. My whole record in Congress will prove 
that I am always for economy. I am opposed, in private and 
public life, to waste and extravagance. I will join you, my fel- 
low Members, in eliminating all unnecessary appropriations 
wherever they may be found. I believe no more money should 
be spent than is necessary to secure good and efficient admin- 
istration of governmental affairs. I can not state my position 
too strongly on that subject. I do not, however, believe in false 
or unnecessary economy being practiced on the farmer or the 
agricultural interests of America. The appropriations are small 
considering the great business involved. I do not believe any 
appropriations we make for other purposes bring anything like 
the beneficial returns as do those made for agriculture. There- 
fore do not let us be extravagant at any time, but in these agri- 
cultural appropriations let us show a liberal spirit in a great 
cause. [Applause.] s 

Mr. Chairman, I read in the memorial submitted to Congress 
by the several farmers’ organizations heretofore referred to by 
me this language: 

This is the best country the sun shines on. Its opportunities are 
boundless. Its Government is the best in the world. ere is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with it. Fo aa oar who would injure or destroy 
it are unfit to live under the pro’ on of its flag. 

A beautiful and true statement and one in which I fully 
“agree. All honor to that flag which ever floats above our 
Speaker as he presides over this Honse during our deliberations. 
God bless and preserve this wonderful conntry and our loyal 

le, and help us as their Representatives to do our full duty 
In His fear, and for His glory, and for the benefit of mankind. 
[Loud applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman indicate 
when we are going to rise? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I had an idea that we might get through 


with the general debate this evening. We will not need much 
time on this side. 

Mr. RUBBY. In the language of my old friend from IIlinois, 
it is 5 o'clock, and I think we had better rise. 


Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman pointed out the importance of 
this bill and asked for time. The gentleman ought to be 
willing to stay for another hour. 

Mr. RUBEY. There are only a few here. We can not finish 
it to-night. I make the point of no quorum present. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has that privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accerdingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Warst, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, H. It. 12272, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted 

To Mr. Brax of Virginia, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. MacGREGOR, for five days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Linruicum, indefinitely, on account of sickness, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3270. An act authorizing the Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetie Survey, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce, to consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine 
claims for damages occasioned by acts for which said survey is 
responsible in certain cases; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting in the Recorp an address delivered 
by myself last week before the Editorial Association of Indian- 
apolis. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address 
which he delivered before the Editorial Association of Indian- 
apolis last week. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Reserving the right to object, on what 
subject? 

Mr. FESS. On the state of the country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjeurned until Friday, February 6, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Bureau 
of Mines for the fiscal year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 642); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
John W. Kerrick against the United States; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Charles A. Hunter, son of William A. Hunter, deceased, against 
the United States; to the Committee on War Claims. 

4. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Frank S. Cobb, grandson of Amasa Cobb, deceased, against the 
United States; to the Committee on War Claims. 

5. A letter fror the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Virginia F. Foreman, widow of Thomas Foreman,. deceased, 
against the United States; to the Committee on War Claims. 

6. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Josiah N. Coffin against the United States; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

7. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Jane Polk, widow of John R. Polk, against the United States; to 
the Committee on War Claims, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GOULD, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the joint resolution of the House (H. J. Res. 270) au- 
thorizing the erection of a monument marking the starting point 
of the motor convoy from Washington to San Francisco, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
599), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12234) granting an increase of pension to John F. Scott, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OSBORNE; A bill (H. R. 12347) to authorize an addi- 
tional issue of bonds to be known as World War veteran bonds, 
to meet expenditures for the national security and defense, and 
to preserve the national honor, such bonds to be issued to soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, officers and men alike, at the rate of $1 
per day for each day served during the war, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 12348) to provide 
for the control of the floods of the Atchafalaya, Red, and Black 
Rivers, La., and to protect their basins from the flood waters of 
the Mississippi River, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12349) to provide for the segre- 
gation and care of men in the United States Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps afflicted with mental and nervous maladies; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 12350) to fix standards for 
hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and 
vegetables, to establish a standard box for apples, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 12351) to extend the time 
for the construction of a bridge across the Roanoke River in 
Halifax County, N. C.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 12352) repealing an act en- 

titled “An act to extend protection to the civil rights of mem- 
bers of the Military and Naval Establishments of the United 
States engaged in the present war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Resolution bythe House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States and requesting that they take such action in the 
organization of the military forces of the country which shall 
give to the National Guard the fullest measure of support, the 
widest opportunity for development, and which shall at all 
times reserve to the governors of the States the right of ap- 
pointment of officers and training of troops, guaranteed to them 
under the militia clauses of the Federal Constitution; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution by the House of Representatives of the State 
of Kansas, requesting the Congress of the United States to pass 
the bill appropriating funds to aid the several States in the 
construction of roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, resolution by the House of Representatives of the State 
of Kansas, memorializing Congress to revise the immigration 
nnd naturalization laws of the United States; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12353) granting a pension 
to George Clark; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12354) granting a pension to George W. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 12355) for the relief of 
Wiliam J. Lucks; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12356) for the relief of Anson B. Coates; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 12357) granting a 


pension to 
Edward M. Smailes; to the Committee on Pensions, a 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12358) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli B. Beard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGLE: A bill (H. R. 12359) for the relief of Jesse L. 
Clay; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 12360) granting a pension to 
Bridget Conerton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12861) granting a pension to Ella J. John- 
ston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 12362) granting a pension to 
Caroline Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12363) granting a pension to 
Daniel Guthrie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 12364) to amend the mili- 
tary record of Robert Zink; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12365) for the relief of 
certain civilian employees of the Engineer Department at 
large, United States Army; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAYS: A bill (H. R. 12366) for the relief of Thomas 
Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 12367) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline Strobel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12368) for the 
relief of Philip Osburg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 12369) for the relief of Marion 
Banta; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 12370) granting a pen- 
sion to Hilas A. Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12371) granting a pension to Michael Levi; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 12372) granting a pension 
to Fannie M. Buchanan; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 12373) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred Kirkpatrick; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12374) 
granting an increase of pension to John S. Dodds; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1358. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Madera, 
Calif., favoring the passage of the Lehlbach-Sterling bill, H. R. 
3149; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1359. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of Benjamin F. Down- 
ing, Emerson Hovey Post, No. 168, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Portsmouth, N. H., advocating the early enactment of the 
Johnson back-pay bill, H. R. 7923; to the Committee dn Ways 
and Means, 

1360. Also, petition of Frank M. Wilkins Post, No. 1, the 
American Legion (Mr. Freeman S. Parker, adjutant), Laconia, 
N. H., advocating the early enactment of the Johnson back-pay 
bill, H. R. 7923; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1361. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the county committee 
of Philadelphia County, Pa., of the American Legion, urging 
adoption of amendments to the general deficiency appropria- 
tion bill to provide navy yards suflicient funds for necessary 
repairs to battleships and other vessels; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1362. By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of Banfield Clay Co., of 
Wellsville, Ohio, praying for legislation to compel railroads to 
furnish cars to manufacturing plants; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1363. By Mr. CONNELL: Petition of the county committee 
of Philadelphia County, Pa., of the American Legion, urging 
Congress to support the items in the deficiency bill regarding 
the upkeep of the United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1364. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Commercial Federa- 
tion of California; the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; the 
Printers’ Board of Trade; the Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co.; 
and S. Hazard Halsted, of the Pasadena Ice Co., relative to 
certain railroad legislation now pending; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1365. Also, petition of county committee of Philadelphia 
County, Pa., of the American Legion, protesting against any 
curtailment of the items for expenditures for the upkeep of 
the Navy contained in the general deficiency bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

1366. Also, petition of chairman of the patents committee, 
National Association of Manufacturers of the United States 
of America, urging the passage of House bill 11984; to the 
Committee on Patents. 
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SENATE. 
Fray, February 6, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we seek Thee because we are seekers after 
truth, and Thou art the center of truth. We come asking Thy 
guidance and blessing to-day as we discharge the duties of this 
day. We would establish our Nation in righteousness, and we 
pray Thee to reveal to us Thy will, that our Nation’s laws may be 
righteous, that the spirit of our Nation may be after the pattern 
that Thou hast shown to us in the revelation of Thyself. Guide 
us in the duties of the day. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtts, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approy 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Acting Seeretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a statement of useless papers on the 
files of the Department of Commerce devoid of historic interest 
and requesting action looking to their disposition. The com- 
munication and accompanying papers will be referred to the 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments, and the Chair appoints the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WarsH] and the Senator from Maryland 
IMr. France] the committee on the part of the Senate. The 
Secretary will notify the House of Representatives thereof. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter transmitting a resolution adopted by the first 
national conference of laymen held under the auspices of the 
Interchurch World Movement, in Pittsburgh, lately, referring 
to the League of Nations and other matters. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT oF NORTH AMERICA, 
New York City, February 3, 1920. 


Hon. GILBERT H. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Hircucock: I am sending you inclosed, by | 


special delivery, copy of resolutions passed by the first national 
conference of laymen held under the auspices of the Interchurch 
World Movement, at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
January 31, February 1 and 2. 

This body was perhaps the most distinguished group of its 
kind ever brought together under the auspices of the Protestant 
Church. Thirty States were represented and 29 denominations. 
The individual delegates included governors of States, presi- 
dents of the largest industrial concerns in the Nation, and out- 
standing labor leaders. 


Respectfully, yours, 
Dax m A. POLING, 
Director Laymen's Activities Department. 


“Overwhelmed by the situation overseas, as revealed in the 
survey and emphasized by the messages of this national lay- 
men's conference, which has brought together representative 
men from 30 States and 29 Protestant denominations; con- 
vinced of our failure to measure up to our opportunities and to 
meet the high expectations of the distraught peoples who looked 
to us for leadership and life, we call upon our representatives 
in Congress, regardless of party affiliation, to act at once on the 
treaty of peace and the League of Nations. We believe that in 
prompt and favorable action lies the succor of millions and the 
peace of the world, 

“We further request that the sum of not less than $125,000,- 
000, as recommended by Mr. Hoover and Secretary Glass, be 
made immediately available for the starving peoples of Europe 
and the Near East. 

“ GEORGE Benson FEREBEE, Chairman, Virginia, 
“ DANIEL BAKER, Maryland. 
“Harry L. Bonp, West Virginia. 
“ FLEMING REVELL, New York, 
“©. M. Roprerrr, Ohio.” 
EMBARGO ON BOX CARS. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the United States Railway 
Administration has ordered an embargo on box cars effective 
February 8, 1920, forbidding the transportation of building 
material. In Chicago alone it will cause a suspension of 


$35,000,000. worth of contracts and put out in idleness 150,000 
laborers and tradesmen who are directly connected with this 
industry. 

I have a communication from the Chicago Building Material 
Exchange, representing the entire industry in Chicago. I pre- 
sent it and ask that it be read by the Secretary, in the hope 
that the publicity will attract enough attention to modify this 
order of the Railroad Administration. 

There being no objection, the Reading Clerk read as follows: 


Chicago, ILL., February 5, 1920. 
Hon. Lawrence Y, SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

United States Railway Administration embargo on box cars efective 
February 8, forbidding r 2,086.00 of building materials, will result 
in complete suspension of $35,000,000 building construction and idle- 
ness of over 150,000 i hoe and laborers in Chicago. Building 
cessation during war caused most 5 5 8 conditions, resultin 
in present dissatisfaction, unrest, high yer 0 8 8 an 
home 8 g ober em yards and warehouses 
were emptied of materials otherwise stored oe winter deliveries ; now 
receiving less than 30 per cent of material required for work under 
construction. rge movement in seaports and local yards now con- 
gested with thousands of empty and unloaded cars unmoved for weeks 
and months. Urge placing embargo on use of cars for all commodities 
excepting such as are absolutely essential for food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter, and ese. fae immediate revocation of present embargo as to 
building mater! 

CHTOAGO BUILDING MATERIAL EXCHANGE, 
Representing all Chicago and Cook County Dealers, 
Lemvurr F. Owxx, Business Manager. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next at 12 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BECKHAM, I present copies of resolutions adopted by 
the Senate of the State of Kentucky, which I ask to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In SENATE, 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 


Be it resolved by the Senate of Kentucky, That— 


Whereas a tot rye system of freight rates has been maintained 
and enforced for orar years — the railroads which has hindered 
re retarded the ponn = business and industry in Kentucky, except 

the cases where the business or industry appealed exclusively to 
momen markets; and 

Whereas said hindrance ig due to the et that under said nae the 
Ohio River is recognized and treated by the railroad-rate o and 
even by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as an uae at or bar- 
rier to commerce moving north from Kentucky, and a freight rate is 
added on all such commerce as it crosses the Ohio River, although no 

is fixed upon any of the commerce originating north 
of the river and moving into Kentucky or the South; and 

Whereas 1 8 2 the Ohio River for its northern boundary is, 


by the made a border State in the matter of freight- 
rate 3 ae Ns 3 the chief sufferer under the above 
ee ae and the effect of which has been to re- 
strict hi 3 


1 to one-half ot her natural * and 
at least two-thirds of the erwi 
tomers are deprived of that p 
. in the Congress of the United States 
e req to 8 their utmost endeavors to have such 

laws enacted by the Congress and such rules adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as will give to the Ohio River like effect on all 
commerce crossing same without regard to whether it originated north 
or south thereof. 

Adopted January 21, 1920. 

A copy. 


py.» 
Attest: 
(spat.] 


le who would oth se be her cus- 


W . O'CONNELL, 


Shier Clerk "oF Senate. 


IN SENATA, 
COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY. 


sone eee 2 ae 8 and ay. resentatives from Ken- 
ence in re 


— Reg ones in Kentucky, as 
18 2 the “the production of the Kentucky coal 


mines. 

Be it resolved by the Senate of Kentucky (the House of Representa- 

tives concurring therein), That— 

Whereas there is a serious . in the supply of coal cars to the 
coal mines of Kentucky and. that by reason of such shortage a great 
many of the mines are unable to operate as much as two days per 
ger ga R a And Sine Anoy po — hipping i facilities is percan 

en rom supplying the —ꝗ— anything e the 
amount of coal which her large fields and extensive developments 
entitle to, and it is also discouraging further development of the 
mines so that production ma ate 5 and the urgent need of 
the pune for coat be suppli 


Whereas the Sooke ergy i shortage of Saat cars is cau severe hardship 
upon the operator, the miner, and the public as well: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the — oe 3 ithe House of resentatives 

concur’ therein) r bei a mest her Senators and Representa- 

tives in the npn abe g p vac ni States to exert all of their power 
and ce to te relief of said 3 of coal cars, 


and take such action lo ‘nt NN opinion is necessary to. secure a prompt 
and — r supply of cars to take care of the 8 of Kentucky 
mines 80 5 supply the very p and of consumers 
everywhere; ae further 
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Resolved, That a committee of three pointed by the President of 
the Senate to act jointly with a like Paks any to be — — by the 
House to take this car-shortage question up with the r and, if 
need be, with the Interstate s Commence Commission, and our * Toeren 
and Representatives in the U 1 895 pres Congress. 

Adopted in senate January 24, 1 

. e in by house of eee A 28, 1920. 

t 
O'CONNELL, 


L.. 

ee veut Clerk of Senate. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Washakie ‘County, Wyo., remonstrating against compulsory mili- 
tary training, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Marion County; of Post No. 1, World War Veterans, of Topeka; 
of Local Lodge No, 118, United High Explosives Workers’ Union, 
of Pittsburg; and of Farmers’ Union No, 1688, of Groveland, 


all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against compulsory . 


military training, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. ASHURST. I present a resolution adopted by Ernest A. 


Love Post, No. 6, Arizona Branch, American Legion, which I 


ask to have printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there now exist within the — 2 States organizations which 
are against our Government and a: st the forces of law and order, 
and which seek to overthrow our Government and to destroy the loyal 
citizens of our land; and 

Whereas these organizations and their members carried on their work 
and propaganda during the time our country was at war, which 
resulted in the slowing down of the production of munitions and 

ships and other war materials, and directly resulted in the death of 

many of our comrades while in the service 

Whereas on the 11th day of November. 191, the first ann of 
the signing of the a n and 
four of our comrades in Centralia, 
Wash., = they were peaceably parading in honor of our victorious 


arms; 

Whereas the I. W. W.’s and all other radical o tions of a similar 
kind are diametrically opposed to ey ideal for which the American 
Legion stands and for which we fought and for which thousands of 

Where Ane f WW ii arin 3 sec ain i flag Ameri 

ereas the I. 8, in upon the erican and erican 

Was upon th 11, 1919, not only murdered 

four of our comrades and 2 ardized the lives’ of many others but 

brought discredit upon the dignity of the United States and chal- 

lenged the principles of law and order for which the American Legion 
Stands: Therefore be it 


har ee by the Ernest 4. Love Post, No. 6, Arizona Branch, American 


„That the executive committee be 9 em 
directed to ‘take the following steps, as 1 ecessary 
toward the eradication of the I. W. W. “s. ets, and all other 
adieal organizations in the State of Arizona as well as in the United 


se “Communicate with the Attorney General of the United States, 

the 8 trict of Arizo d 

the governor of the State of Arizona demanding that the full power of 

pe Rented aw be A ag = clear out all radical agitators from the State of 
eporta 


the the county attorney of Yavapai County be called upon to 
means wi ty purposes. 
3. Communicate with ee President of the Lore Ling snes peor ea 


reques they or suficien 
stein matt eradicate thoroughly, co: pone a y, and for all od 
all the radical o tions now see — our Government 
that laws be aged at once —— 2 will be 3 and speedy for — 
purpose. That the gravest issue now our R 
the League of ‘Nations and all other matters 
necessary, so that adequate laws may be passed to — ae — — 
e 
. Communicate with the national headquarters of the American 
1g n and the branch thereof, to the end Rid the whole 
on, both National and State, may cooperate with all governmental 
a mcies to enforce the present laws, to secure the of more 
ringent laws, and for the s and entire eradication of all organi- 
cations, whatever their name, w: 
seek its overthrow. 


are against our Government and 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of Elmer J. 
Noble Post, No. 1, American Legion, of the State of Washington, 
praying for the enactment of legislation granting to each tele- 
phone operator who served with the Signal Corps overseas a 
gratuity equal to that received by any other ex-service man or 
woman, Which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a memorial of the Balti- 


more yearly meeting of the Religious Society of Friends of Mary- 


land, remonstrating against compulsory military training, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Laurel, 
Jessup, Hyattsville, Muirkirk, Baltimore, Berwyn, and Beltsville, 
all in the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Lehlbach-Sterling bill providing for the retirement of 
superannuated Government employees, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Santa one, Calif., praying that an appropriation be 
made for the defense of the Pacific coast, which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


* 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. LODGE. I am directed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to report back favorably with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
I submit a report (No. 416) thereon. I give notice that I "shall 
call up the bill at the earliest moment possibile. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 


endar. 


LANGLEY FIELD, VA. 


Mr, NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to maon 
was referred the bill (S. 3516) to authorize the Secretary 
War, in his discretion, to furnish quarters at Langley Field, | We 
‘to the civilian employees of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 417) thereon. 

PRINTING OF NATIONAL BANKING ACT, 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 298), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That there be printed 1,500 copies of the national banking 
act as amended to date for the use of the Senate Document Room. 
DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS BY TREASURY DEPARTMENT (S. DOC. 

213). 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which the 
subject was referred, reported the following resolution (S. Res. 
299), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the report of the 1 4 of the Treasury relative 


to the number of documents received an tributed by the Treasury 
Department for the year 1919 be printed as a Senate document. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN BRIDGE, 


Mr. CALDER. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3813) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain between the 
towns of Orwell, Vt., and Ticonderoga, N. X., to report it favor- 
ably with amendments, and I submit a report (No. 418) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on line 8, before “ Railroad,” to strike 
out “Rutland” and insert “Addison”; in line 7, after the 
word “thereto,” to insert “across Lake Champlain”; and in 
line 8, after the words “town of,” to strike out “ Orwell” and 
insert Shoreham,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted 2 That the Addison Railroad Co., a corporation or- 


ganized Dn he laws of the States of Vermont and New York, its 
successors and and are hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and opera ‘oad bridge an approaches thereto across 


Lake Champlain at a point suitable to the interests of navigation be- 
tween the town of Shor the State of Vermont, and the town of 
Ticond in the State of New York, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate gente 5 of 
ee over . waters,” approved March 23, 1 
right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
fe reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. = 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain between the 
towns of Shoreham, Vt., and Ticonderoga, N. Y.” 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 8875) to amend sections 5549 and 5550 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3876) to amend an act entitled “An act to promote 
the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty 
for desertion and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions 
in relation thereto; and to promote safety at sea,” approved 
March 4, 1915; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3877) to correct and amend the service and mili- 
tary record of Herbert Langley, United States Marine Corps; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 8878) to amend the Revenue act of 1918“ with re- 
spect to credits allowed for dependents; to the Committee on 
Finance; 

A bill (S. 3879) to further amend section 10 of the act en- 
titled An act making further and more effectual provision for 
the national defense, and for other purposes.” approved June 
8, 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs; 

A bill (S. 3880) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. Anne C. 
Shymer; and 

A bill (S. 3881) for the relief of Martha E. Conklin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: , 

A bill (S. 3882) providing for the recording of mortgages on 
vessels and notation thereof on certificates of registry or enroll- 
ment and liceuse creating jurisdiction in the District Courts 
of the United States for the foreclosure of mortgages so re- 
corded and noted, and providing procedure in connection there- 
with; also providing for maritime liens upon vessels for neces- 
saries, and so forth, and their enforcement, and subordinating 
the same to the liens of mortgages ; repealing all conflicting acts; 
and for other such purposes; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 8883) for the relief of the King Coal Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif.; to the Committee on Claims. 


INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC IN KANSAS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I introduce a joint resolution calling on the 
Secretary of War to turn over to the State of Kansas emer- 
gency hospital equipment to be used temporarily to check the 
present influenza epidemic in that State, and I ask that it may 
be read at length. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War, in his discretion, to turn over to the State of Kan- 
sas emergency hospital equipment to be used temporarily in 
emergency hospitals to be established in that State, and for 
other purposes, was read the first time by its title and the sec- 
ond time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, etoc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, in his discretion and under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to place at the disposal of the governor of Kansas, for 
temporary use, such emergency hospital equipment as is not needed by 
the Government and as may be required to meet the needs of emergency 
hospitals in the State of nsas in their efforts to check the present 
influenza epidemic in that State. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is an emergency matter, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it ought to go to the committee under 
the rule, and the committee can then report it right out. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; let it be referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be so re- 
ferred, 

Mr. WADSWORTH subsequently, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported the foregoing joint resolution favor- 
ably without amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the present consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

The VION PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS, 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
200), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-sixth Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to em- 
ploy a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to 
report such hearin as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be pending before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Senate. * 

QUESTIONS OF ORDER. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate resolution 104. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
resolution read? 


What is it? May we have the 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolution will be read, 

The Reading Clerk read Senate resolution 104, submitted yes- 
terday by Mr. Hargison, us follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XX of the Standing Rules of the Senate be, and 
is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“ RELE XX. That all questions of order shall be decided by the pre- 
siding officer without debate, subject to an appeal to the Senate, without 
debate; and no question of order shall be entertained after debate on 
the merits of the proposition has begun. When an appeal is taken, an 
8 uestion of order which may arise before the decision of such 
appeal shall be decided by the presiding officer, without debate, and 
every appeal therefrom shall be decided at once and without debate; 
and a7. appeal may be Inid on the table without prejudice to the pending 
proposition, and thereupon shall be held as affirming the decision of the 
presiding officer. 

" The presiding officer may submit any question of order for the de- 
cision of the Senate.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand, Mr. President, that ths 
proposition is to take up the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] has made a motion to take up the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is a motion to take up the resolu- 
tion, is it? I thought it was a request for unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable before 
2 o'clock. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Task for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox}, which I transfer to the senior Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Sutetps] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of the illness of his wife. I have promised to 
take care of him during that absence. I will let this announce- 
ment with reference to my pair with him stand for the day. I 
find I can transfer my pair to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon]. I will therefore make the transfer and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
Srarmons] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when the name of Mr. Keyes was called). I 
announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. KEYES] on account 
of a death in his family and ask that this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sutrul. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, has the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, which I transfer to the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIM MoNS], is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Kerroea}]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smita] to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LxxnOOT] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Drar], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Pornpexter] and vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], which I transfer to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsi] and vote “ yea.” 3 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 


gan [Mr. NewBERRY] to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. P 
MAN] and vote “nay.” i 

Mr. MOSES. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] to the junior Senator from California 
(Mr. Jounson] and vote “nay.” ; 
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Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
inquire if the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surry] has voted? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. 
draw my vote. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], which I transfer to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I dis- 
cover that my pair, the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wor- 
corr], is absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cuancns] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. MeCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
notice that my pair, the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS], has not voted, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], is detained at home by illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained by illness in his family. 
The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr}], the Senator from Arizona Ir. 
SmrrH], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] are absent on official business. 

The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surry], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. DIAL] are detained by illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enar] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN}; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. SMITH]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]; and 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 33, as follows: 


Having a pair with that Senator, I with- 


YEAS—21, 
Ashurst Henderson McNary Sheppard 
Beckham Hitchcock Myers Trammell 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Williams 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene 
Harris Kirby sdell 
Harrison McKellar Robinson 
NAYS—33. 
Ball Gore Norris Sterlin 
Borah Hale Overman Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones, Wash, ge Townsend 
Calder King Phipps Wadsworth 
Capper Lodge Warren 
Colt McCormick Sherman Watson 
Curtis oses Smith, Ga 
Fernald Nelson t 
France New Spencer 
NOT VOTING—42. 

Bankhead Glass McCumber Smith, Md. 
Cummins Gronna McLean Smith, S. C. 
Dial Ja Newberry Stanley 
Dillingham Johnson, Calif, wen Swanson 

ddge ell Penrose Thomas 
Elkins Kendrick Phelan Underwood 
Fall Kenyon Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mont, 
Frelinghuysen Knox Shields olcott 
Gay La Follette Simmons 
Gerry Lenroot Smith, Ariz. 


So Mr. Harrison's motion was rejected. 
RURAL HOMES. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 3477, being Calendar No. 299. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to know what the bill is. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a bill to increase, without expenditure of 
Federal funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural 
homes, and for other purposes. I am quite sure that the Senate, 
when it learns of the real purpose of the bill, will be in favor 
of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
tħe Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3477) to increase, 
without. expenditure of Federal funds, the opportunities of the 
people to acquire rural homes, and for other purposes, which 


had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands, with 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has heretofore been read. 

Mr. KING. Is unanimous consent asked for its present con- 
sideration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been taken up on 
motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that this bill has been 
called up for consideration at this time, as I desired some oppor- 
tunity to investigate its scope and purposes, In the hasty exam- 
ination whieh I have made of its provisions, I am impressed 
with the thought that the bill possesses dangerous possibilities. 
I have no doubt that its sponsors have been actuated by the best 
of motives and regard it as of advantage to our country, but, as 
I recall its provisions—and I hastily read them a few days 
ago—it will involve the United States ultimately in expendi- 
tures and liabilities, actual and legal, or potential and moral, 
which will startle the country and bring condemnation upon 
those who devised this measure and placed it upon the statute 
books of our country, if the plan so to do succeeds. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to some of the provi- 
sions of this measure. The first section provides: 

That the Secretary of the shag poe through the Reclamation Service, 
is authorized to investigate and determine the feasibility of ae 
tracts of land in private ownership Within any State or Territory, by 
reclamation and otherwise, for the purpose of subdividing the lan ‘and 
disposing of the same in farms and parcels at reasonable prices. 

Mr. President, what is the purpose of that? Does it not 
mean that the employees of the Government are authorized to 
investigate and determine the feasibility of developing tracts 
of land in private ownership? The evident plan is to put the 
Government into the real estate business. The United States is 
to take private lands and subdivide them and become a sales 
agent upon terms that the Interior Department may prescribe, 
It is paternalism run mad. Where is the authority for the 
Federal Government td contract with owners of real estate to 
improve it, and then, with the moral backing of the Government 
and under the direction of the Government, divide it into lots 
and farms and find purchasers, prescribing the terms of pay- 
ment and all conditions connected with the development of the 
lands and the sale of the same? Why should the Government 
of the United States furnish engineers and surveyors and in- 
vestigators to aid individuals in developing and selling their 
lands? 

There are hundreds of millions of acres of privately owned 
land in the various States not now in cultivation. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres which have been cultivated, but 
now lie idle for lack of labor. It is not so mueh capital that is 
now required as labor to produce agricultural crops and 
develop the agricultural lands in the United States. It will 
doubtless be claimed that individuals will pay for the work 
performed by the Reclamation Service and by the Government 
officials under this bill. That unquestionably is the intention 
of the supporters of this bill, but in the end this plan will break 
down and the United States will be burdened with immense 
liabilities. The Reclamation Service was organized to develop 
the public lands of the United States and construct reclamation 
projects upon the public domain in order that the arid lands 
might be redeemed and the Government find purchasers for the 
same. The officials of the Reclamation Service are needed there 
to discharge the duties imposed upon them by law. They are not 
employed by the Government to perform work for private indi- 
viduals or to promote the private schemes of real estate specu- 
lators. They are employed to perform a public trust, to dis- 
charge obligations which are called for in the reclamation of 
the arid lands belonging to the Government of the United States. 
If they are to be diverted from the work in which they are 
engaged, and which, under the law, they are charged with per- 
forming for the purpose of making investigations for private 
individuals and in order to-reclaim and sell their lands, it 
necessarily means a demoralization of the Reclamation Service; 
and it will be the inevitable result that more and more as the 
services of the Reclamation Department are invoked by private 
individuals demands will be made for the increase of the per- 
sonnel of the service. If individuals having tracts of land 
which they desire to sell can require officials of the Government 
to examine their lands and report upon the feasibility of their 
development, the demands made for such aid will be enormous. 
There are, of course, hundreds and perhaps thousands of tracts 
of land in the United States which are susceptible of cultiva- 
tion. If there were demands pressing and imperative for the 
reclamation of such lands, capital would be forthcoming. When- 
ever there are persons seeking farms, there will be farms for 
them. The abandoned farms of New England and the vast 
tracts of land in many States which have not been cultivated, 
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but which would yield large agricultural crops at but slight ex- 
pense, attest the truth of the statement that whenever there are 
earnest home seekers upon agricultural lands such lands will 
be developed and capital will be available for their development. 

This bill converts the Federal Government into a huge con- 
tractor to make surveys of private lands and to divide them 
and to sell them. It can not hide the danger that it will put 
the honor and prestige behind private schemes and ventures. 
It seeks to induce men to invest their money in privately owned 
lands upon the theory that Government officials have given their 
stamp of approval to schemes for the development and sale of 
the same, Under this bill those who loan money to drain 
swainps and reclaim lands, and those who make contracts with 
the Government to purchase the same, will regard the enter- 
prises as Government enterprises, and the Government will be 
held morally liable, if not legally, for all expenditures and all 
losses and failures. But to return to the demands for the sery- 
ices of reclamation officials, these increasing requests will cali 
for the services of scores if not hundreds of Federal employees 
for private work. They will go forth clothed with the authority 
of the United States, and they will transmute a governmental 
agency into a gigantic machine for the purpose of aiding indi- 
viduals to find a market for their own properties and for the 
development of their own enterprises; and the result will be 
that the Government work will be neglected, or else we will be 
compelled to make appropriations for additional employees and 
increase the personnel of the Reclamation Service. 

If, under this bill, the Reclamation Service is authorized to 
furnish employees upon the request of individuals to make sur- 
veys of their private lands, then it means that the Reclamation 
Service will respond to those appeals. It means, of course, that 
if they respond to such appeals they will have to divert the sery- 
ices of employees of the Government who are engaged in reclama- 
tion work to make examinations of private undertakings, and 
this will compel, as I stated, an increase in the personnel of the 
Reclamation Service. 3 

I may be wrong, but, as I read this bill, it seems to me that it 
is merely one of the symptoms and manifestations of the pur- 
pose to increase the bureaucratic authority and power of the 
Federal Government. We built up the Reclamation Service for 
the purpose of reclaiming the public lands of the United States, 
Apparently some officials of the Government see an opportunity 
now to extend the activities of this useful agency of the Govern- 
ment and enter upon a wild and unending plan to develop and 
sell all unused lands held by private individuals. If the Goy- 
~ ernment of the United States may furnish engineering and other 
skill to aid individuals in developing their lands, and then take 
the lands over and sell them and give such guaranties to financial 
interests that money will be furnished to redeem private lands, 
why may it not undertake all forms of private enterprise and 
enter into all sorts of partnerships? Why may it not furnish 
engineers to develop mines and then secure capital for such pur- 
poses and sell the ores and products of the same? 

Why should not the Government supply technical skill and 
aid for all persons in all pursuits? Why not aid those engaged 
in manufacturing, and give certificates as to the feasibility of 
all kinds of enterprises, so that capital would be induced to 
invest because the Government officials were behind the ven- 
tures? I repeat, if the Reclamation Service, with its vast per- 
sonnel which has been built up at the expense of hundreds and 
thousands if not millions of dollars, may be used for private 
purposes, why may we not use any organization of the Govern- 
ment and any technical skill of Government employees and Gov- 
ernment instrumentalities to aid in any undertaking or enter- 
prise in which private individuals may engage? I can see no 
reason why we should limit the activity of our departments to 
this kind of work. I see no reason why we should not give the 
same technical skill of the Government employees to other 
private activities. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to suggest some distinction be- 
tween this particular case and others to which the Senator 
refers. 

The Reclamation Service was built up for the purpose of irri- 
gating Government lands which are sold to purchasers, and the 
purchasers pay for the irrigation in course of time. My impres- 
sion is, also, that the payments which they make cover the cost 
of maintaining the Reclamation Service. Now, the Nation as a 
whole, and the Government as its representative, are interested 
in developing these lands; and if there are continguous lands in 
private ownership which might be brought under the same recla- 


mation project, is it not reasonable to have these reclamation 
experts assist the would-be purchasers and do for them what 
they can not do for themselves except at very great expense? 

Mr. KING. Does the Senaor say that this bill is limited in 
its scope and in its operation to those tracts which are con- 
tiguous to reclamation projects which the Government is devel- 
oping, where there might be a system of cooperation, and when 
the aid given to private enterprises is only incidental to the 
development of the Government project? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not advised as to whether the bill is 
specifically limited in that respect, but I can easily see that 
that would be the natural conduct of the matter by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Irrigation is something which we have 
found can only be carried on effectively under these conditions 
by the National Government, and the National Government has 
an interest in the matter because it enables the Government to 
sell these Government lands at a great advance. While the 
Goyernment originally furnishes-the money, ultimately the 
money is paid back to the Government by those who purchase 
the lands; and I can see a great economy in permitting this 
body of experts to advise incoming purchasers of the nature of 
irrigation work which might be carried on, the cost of it, and 
so forth. It seems to me that it is a matter in which the Gov- 
ernment, as well as the purchaser, is interested; and it is not 
quite like the paternalism of the Government going into private 
business which has no connection with the public interest, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to yield to my colleague, and to 
hayo im make an explanation of the full scope and purpose of 
this i 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be delighted to do so. 

Mr. KING. I shall suspend now for the purpose of permitting 
that to be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
floor, 

Mr. KING. I prefer to follow that course, because the Sen- 
ator's explanation might abate some of my opposition to this 
measure. I shall be glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires to yield at this time, I 
should like to have the Senate listen to a statement of the 
nature and object of this bill. I want to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska in the beginning that this bill not only affects 
the arid lands of the West but it affects the swamp lands of the 
South and the cut-over lands of the Northwest, and 1 think 
I shall be able to show that the bill will not cost a single, 
solitary cent to the Government, but it will allow the private 
owners of lands of the character named, who in the past have 
undertaken to reclaim their lands, to do so without the pay- 
ment of an extortionate price either in securing the money 
necessary or in the sale of the lands. This is the object 
of the bill, and if the Senator will yield I shall be glad to 
explain it. 

Mr. KING. 
marks later on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this bill has been drawn to con- 
form to the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior 
in his annual message, and I may say, Mr. President, that it 
Was drawn by the Interior Department. In order that Sen- 
ators may know just what Secretary Lane thinks of the meas- 
ure, I am going to take time to read his letter in answer to a 
request of the Committee on Public Lands for an opinion upon 
it. His letter is dated December 10, 1919, is addressed to 
myself as chairman of the Committee on Public Lands, and 
reads as follows: 


My Dran Senator: I am in receipt of your letter of December 5, 
transmitting copy of bill S. 8477 and requesting report thereon. 

The bill is entitled “A bill to increase, without expenditure of 
Federal funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, 
and for other purposes.“ 

The bill authorizes the use of the Reclamation Service, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, in the development of 
reclamation projects to be entirely financed by private capital or by 
the sale of local district bonds, and is applicable not only to the 
West but to all parts of the United States. 

There can be no doubt that the work of continental conquest, which 
has very largely made the greatness of America, must go on during the 
coming year, at least to the extent of increasing the cultivable area 
in approximately the same ratio to the increase in population. 

en the fertile prairies of the West were open to settlement the 
Nation had no difficulty in keeping its agriculture even in advance 
of its rapidly growing Lap tag The conditions to-day are such as 
to require aggressive leadership on the part of the Government, 
although private initiative and capital are the best dependence for 
enterprise. The demands upon the National Treasury are now so great 
that it is not only prudent but essential that private capital should 
be enlisted so far as possible to meet the needs of the time. 

The primary object of the measure is to safeguard and promote the 
interests of that portion of our people who seek to obtain prosperous 
homes upon the land and who must often begin with slender resources, 
A serious factor in the general trend from the farm to the city at the 


I do not want to tuke the Senator off the 


I yield at this point, and will conclude my re- 
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present time is the high cost of small tracts favorably located with 
respect to markets and transportation, together with the size of initial 
Investment required, = 

There are millions of acres of potentially rich lands which may be 
purchased in large tracts at a very low price in their present condi- 
tion, but nevertheless small parcels suitable for immediate cultivation 
can seldom be had excepting at greatly increased figures due to large 
selling expenses, interest accruing until di. ition of subdivided areas, 
and speculative profits. The short period allowed to complete full pay- 
ments is an added handicap to the settler. 

It is clearly in the interest of the Nation that the people should be 
assisted and encouraged to own rural homes, This can be done b 
assuring them of thorough and scientific investigation of lands an 
their improvement by some process of reclamation, such as irrigation, 
drainage, clearing, or refertilization, made by trained engineers, econ- 
omists, and administrators the service of the Government. The 
extent of wasted effort and human tragedy resulting from settlers buy- 
ing poor land, badly located, at unreasonable prices, and upon such 
terms of payment ns seriously to jeopardize their ultimate success, has 
in recent years been appalling. ` 

Under the operations of this bill it is believed settlers will be able 
to effect savings equaling as much as one-half and more of the prices 
they ordinarily pay for small rural holdings. This would be the case, 
first, because landowners would enter into contracts for the sale of 
their property on a prereclamation basis; second, because the heavy 
charges of sale agencies and interest accruing until disposition of sub- 
divided areas could be practically eliminated. Settlers would probably 
saye enough on the first cost of the land to pay for all their improve- 
ments and live stock, These savings would aggregate tens and - 
bly millions of dollars, and further, the terms of payment could be 
made such as to give purchasers at least a reasonable chance of success. 

All that has been said applies with equal force to protection of the 
investor in securities who has often been the victim of avoidable 
mistakes, 

It will be possible also for the Government, under the terms of this 
measure, to lend substantial assistance in the organization of com- 
munities, and this condition should favorably affect both their com- 
mercial and social lite. 

The bill is intended to be country wide in its A So phe but as the 
language provides for administration through the Reclamation Service, 
there is danger of an interpretation that it would apply only to the 
arid States of the West. It is therefore suggested that on page 1, 
line 5, there be inserted after the word “ownership” the words 
“within any State or Territory.” 


Senators will notice that that amendment has been agreed to 
by the committee. The letter proceeds: 

In line 20, pace 2, the expression “lots and farms is used, while 
elsewhere in the bill the expression for deseribing the land is farms 
and parcels,” To correct this discrepancy and also to make it en- 
tirely clear that the purpose of the last sentence of the bill, lines 19 
to 21, page 2, is that the United States shall act only in a representa- 
tive capacity and not as a principal, and that any contracts for the 
sale of the Improved lands are to te made for the benefit of the owner 
thereof, who has advanced the price of their reclamation or improve- 
ment, | suggest that the said last sentence be amended to read: “All 
contracts for the —— of farms und parcels shall be made for, and 
the moneys due thereunder shall be payable to, the owner or owners 
of the land or their assigns.” 

With these slight changes, I recommend the passage of this bill. 
Mr. President, the changes suggested by the Secretary of the 
Interior have been made; I want to say that I desire to guard 
the Treasury of the United States in every possible way; but 
there is not a question of doubt that this character of legislation 
is needed. 

In the Southern States there are vast areas of swamp land 
which are in private ownership, and the experience in the past 
has been that in cases where projects have been started, after 
some engineer passing upon the project, the owners have gone to 
the money marts of the country and secured money for the com- 
pletion of the project, But it has been found that the charges 
that have been imposed upon the applicant for the loan have 
been such that they have in many cases reached as high as 25 
per cent. In other words, the money that was expected to be 
received to do the necessary work is reduced 25 per cent. Then, 
again, the cost of selling the land in subdivisions has been so 
great that ultimately the purchaser of the land is charged with 
a price so exorbitant that he can not afford to go on and culti- 
vate it, for it is impossible to make a decent living out of it. 
In other words, the credit of the owner of the land is gone; he has 
nothing left to improve the land; and he finds himself ulti- 
mately up against a proposition of utter failure because of the 
burden of debt that is placed upon him, 

Mr. OVERMAN. How will this help him? That is what I 
want to know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to tell the Senate now. Under this 
bill the Reclamation Service, when an application is made to 
them by the private owner or the private owners of, say, swamp 
land, containing 20,000 acres, or whatever acreage it may be— 
which is for the applicants to decide—make application to the 
Secretary of the Interior for a skilled engineer in the employ 
of the Reclamation Service of the Government to be sent down 
to make a thorough examination of their proposed project. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Is not that just what they are doing now 
with regard to good roads, sending down men to see about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, Senator, but the Government is 
paying over 50 per cent of the cost, and in this proposition there 
is not a single cent asked for from the Government of the United 
States. i 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not talking about cases where the 
Government contributed, but before we went into that, even, the 
Public Roads Bureau sent men down to make reports and give 
plans for the building of the roads. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and in many cases sample roads were laid 
for the people of the different States to see. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the way, I believe we are also sending 
y; skilled people tọ teach people how to grow Irish potatoes and 
cottou. > 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under this bill the application is 
made, the applicants deposit with the Government of the United 
States money sufficient to pay every dollar of expense of the 
investigation, and if the project is reported feasible by the 
skilled engineer of the Reclamation Service, then a report is 
made to the applicant to that effect. The owners then apply to 
the money marts of the country for money to carry on the project 
under the direction of the Government. 

Some Senators may say that that examination could be made 
by private engineers. Mr, President, it could be made by pri- 
vate engineers, but the experience is, so I have been told, that 
in many projects, not only in the South but in the West, the 
engineer who ean talk the most plausible and show the applicants 
how easily the work can be done, and name a figure that is so 
low that any competent engineer will know that it is an error, is 
generally employed, and such reports are the basis of the fuil- 
ures of so many undertakings by individuals in the past. 

I am assured by the bankers of this country, and particularly 
those, Mr. President, who have advanced money in the past for 
the development of irrigation projects in the arid West, that if 
the Government of the United States makes a report, after an 
investigation made of projects, whether it be swamp iands, cut- 
over lands in the Northwest, or whether it be arid lands in the 
West, and that report be favorable, there is not a question but 
that they would advance the money for the reclamation of these 
lands upon terms that would justify the individuals making the 
application for the money to undertake the projects. 

Mr. President, I am going to offer an amendment or two to 
the bill to make it beyond a question of doubt that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will never be called upon to assume 
one dollar of expense, for I say now that the object of the bill 
is to redeem certain privately owned lands, and that the owners 
of the lands shall pay every cent of the expense that the Gov- 
ernment is put to in assisting in the same. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will not the effect of the bill be to 
increase largely the personnel of the Reclamation Service? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think, as a rule, it will. There may 
be times of a greater call upon the Reclamation Service than 
others, but we all know that there are no new reclamation 
projects under way to-day and 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If it is increased, the expense of 
that increase, according to the terms of the bill, must come from 
the tenderers for consideration by the department. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is a provision of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every cent of expense will be paid by the 
applicants who desire the investigation to be made. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It seems to me there might be great 
activity at some times and a great increase in the personnel 
and then afterwards a period of idleness, when those men 
would be upon the Government pay roll drawing pay and doing 
very little work. 

Mr. SMOOT. If a time of activity ever comes, the Govern- 
ment, at least, can select engineers who are known to be com- 
petent, and not only that, but there never will be a report 
made and adopted by the Reclamation Service until the head. 
engineer of that service finally passes upon the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask the Senator a question in order 
to make clear what I think the bill provides? I should like to 
ask the Senator if under any possible construction of any pro- 
vision of the bill the Government could enter upon any private 
landowner's property and take it without his voluntarily agree- 
ing to enter into the contract? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is impossible. 
tiative must be taken by the owner. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted to make that clear, because I 
found there was some misapprehension about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no objection, I should like to offer 
several amendments to the bill at this time, as I am quite sure 
the Senate will agree to them. ‘ 

I move, on page 2, line 10, after the word “ advance,” to in- 
sert the words by the owner or owners,“ so that there will be 
no question as to those who will have to advance the money. 


Not only that, but the ini- 
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This was suggested to me by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WIIIIAMs!], and I think it is a very wise suggestion. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. I move, after the word “the” and before the 
word “ cost,” in the same line, to insert the word “ estimated.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. After the word “cost,” in the same line, and 
before the words of such investigation or development,” I 
move to insert the words “and thereafter of sufficient moneys 
to meet the actual cost.“ Then there can be no question as to 
the applicant being compelled to pay every cent of expense from 
the day of the application until the services rendered by the 
Government are complete. That will make the clause read 
providing for the payment in advance by the owner or owners of suffi- 
cient moneys to meet the estimated cost and thereafter of sufficient 
moneys to meet the actual cost of such investigation or development. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that it perhaps would be more clear if after the 
word “ development,” in line 11, he should add the words “and 
no expense shall be incurred by the Government in excess of 
moneys already advanced.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to accept the suggested amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia. I think that covers the 
case pretty thoroughly. 

I will say to my colleague [Mr. Kral that I will take time 
to look up the report from the Secretary of the Interior recom- 
mending legislation along this line and present it to the Senate 
later. . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I rise simply for 
the purpose of expressing my hearty approval of the bill. I 
can state from experience, personal experience as well as the 
experiences of many others which have come to my knowledge, 
that something of this kind ought to be done. 

Of course, the argument can be used that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not lend its aid to any private enterprise. Generally 
speaking, I am in hearty accord with that idea, but this is an 
exceptional situation. The Federal Government itself has 
deemed the reclamation of lands of such importance that it has 
gone into the business of reclaiming those lands, especially the 
arid lands, and much has been said looking toward the recla- 
matin of swamp lands and other classes of lands through 
Federal agency. 

My experience, of course, is confined to the arid lands and 
their reclamation by irrigation, but anyone who has come in 
contact with that problem realizes the many difficulties in the 
way of financing and putting into actual operation an irriga- 
tion project. In the first place, you must determine from an 
engineering point of view as to the feasibility of the project. 
Anyone who has had any experience knows that engineers may 
differ upon a question of that sort. There are many ways in 
which a project may be constructed. There often arises an 
important question as to whether to construct a reservoir in a 
stream or whether it is necessary to find reservoir facilities 
outside; it becomes important to determine what kind of a 
dam shall be constructed; it is important to determine the res- 
ervoir facilities, the quantity of water which may be impounded, 
the kind of an engineering plant to put into operation, whether 
your ditch line shall take in a large quantity of land or whether 
it shall be confined to a much less quantity at a less 
There are arising continually all sorts of questions along these 
lines about which engineers may differ. 

When you come to finance the project, it is important, of 
course, that the person who is going to put up the money must 
have absolute confidence in the report of the engineer. These 
financiers are not as a rule in touch with the engineers of the 
country who are engaged in investigating projects of this kind. 
They are not in touch with engineers in whom they have con- 
fidence. All that they know about a firm of engineers is their 
mere reputation, and they are not willing to invest their dollars 
upon the judgment of engineers with whom they have not been 
brought irto close contact. Therefore it is almost impossible at 
the present time to take to financiers of the country an engi- 
neer’s report which will be acceptable to those financiers; and, 
although you may have employed the very highest grade of 
talent, they have not that confidence, and very naturally so—it 
is human nature—and they insist that before they put in their 
money their own engineers shall go over the entire project 
again. It involves a vast expense to go over the engineering 
work of a large irrigation project. : 

I may say, moreover, that there are no engineers in the United 
States to-day engaged in building irrigation projects except 
those in the employ of the Reclamation Service, There are 
some who have had some experience. Of course many of them 


have the ability to do it, but the engineering work of a reclama- 
tion project is sui generis, in a sense. It requires experience 
along that particular line, and there are few engineers in the 
country outside of the Reclamation Service who have had that 
experience. So it is essential that you get this work done by 
those people who have been doing it right along, because they 
have had the experience. 

The engineers in the Government service not only have had 
the experience as engineers but they have been brought into 
direct contact with the construction side of these projects. They 
have a better knowledge of the cost of the project than any out- 
side engineer can possibly have. So, when they make an esti- 
mate it can be depended upon. Men will invest their money 
upon the judgment ðf those who have been successfully engaged 
in enterprises of this sort, where they will not do it upon the 
judgment of those who are less experienced. 

This measure will not cost the Government of the United 
States anything. It will simply be lending at the expense of the 
private owners these people whose knowledge has grown up 
under the United States and in connection with this class of 
2 which the Government itself has spent millions to bring 
about. 

So I submit, Mr. President, that there ought not to be any 
objection to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the objections expressed by 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KI xd] appeal very forcibly 
and very naturally to me, not only individually but in a tradi- 
tional way, almost by inheritance; but they come rather late 
now. This country has developed and evolutionized, and has 
gone from one state of evolution to another, until things that I 
might as original propositions have viewed with absolute dis- 
favor are accomplished facts. 

Mr. President, it is too late to talk about the United States 
Government not lending expert assistance to private enterprise. 
We have been doing it everywhere. If there be any constitu- 
tional authority for the existence of the Department of Agri- 
culture or the Bureau of Education I do not know what it is. 
If either had been presented to me as an original proposition I 
would have said that the Federal Government had nothing to do 
with them, but both Houses of the National Legislature and 
the courts have differed from me in that regard. There must 
be at some time an end of debate, as there is in law an end of 
litigation. It is too late to take up those propositions now. A 
Government which sends out expert men to teach farmers on 
their own land how to plant potatoes, how to cultivate cotton, 
how to make two ears of corn grow where one grew before, in 
aid of strictly private enterprise, can not now balk at the idea 
of sending experts out to reclaim land in order to make homes 
for the children of the Republic, and, amongst others, especially 
for returned soldiers. The day for that has now passed. 

I think it was all wrong; I think the Government would have 
done a great deal better if it had stuck to the original moorings, 
had been lashed to those moorings and had remained there. I 
believe that the people least governed are, as a rule, the best 
goyerned, and I have no sort of sympathy with Federalizing 
everything; but it must be admitted that when the Government 
goes to work to do Away with peach yellows in order to help the 
farmers in Delaware and New England, and goes to work to 
do away with boll weevil in order to help cotton planters in 
Mississippi and Texas, it is rather late to talk about not ex- 
tending the expert skill at the service of the Gevernment to the 
aid of the individual in any great industry. We have not only 
extended such aid in those cases, but we have done it in con- 
nection with coal mining; we have done it in connection with 
nearly everything that can be mentioned, but especially in con- 
nection with farming. : 

If we have a right, at the behest of the farmers of the country 
for the benefit of agriculture, to put skilled experts upon farms 
already in existence, it seems to me that we have the same right 
to extend the same help for the purpose of creating new farms, 
which are equally as important and perhaps more important. 

The Supreme Court once said—I believe in the Colorado- 
Kansas case, or some similar case—that it could not find any au- 
thority under the Constitution for the Government irrigating 
anybody’s land, and yet the Government has kept on irrigating it, 
and the courts have not found any way to stop it. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. As I recall the case to which the Senator refers, 
the question was suggested as to the right of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to make appropriations for the irrigation of Govern- 
ment land; and the court held, as I remember, that under the 
‘clause of the Constitution which permits Congress to make all 
reasonable rules and regulations with respect to its own terri- 
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tory, it had the right to provide for the irrigation of Government 
lands, in order that it might find purchasers for those lands. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But it also held that the Government had no 
right to irrigate private land. That is my recollection of the de- 
cision. But, at any rate, the Government has been doing it, and 
incidental to the irrigation of public lands it has almost neces- 
sarily given opportunities for the irrigation of private lands. 

A man comes down every now and then in my neighborhood 
and proceeds to teach the darkies and the white folks how to 
raise more onions, how to raise more Irish potatoes, how to raise 
a longer and better staple of cotton, or how to get rid of the vari- 
ous insects that nre preying upon each of those products. 

I confess that if it had been an original proposition with me, 
if I had been the judge of the court to decide upon it, or the 
Congress, I would never have been able to discover any consti- 
tutional raison d'être for either the Agricultural Department or 
the Bureau of Education ; it does not seem to me that any power 
was ever delegated to the Federal Government in connection 
with either; but, as I said a moment ago, both Houses of Con- 
gress have decided the other way; the courts have taken the 
other position, or, at any rate, they have not nullified the acts 
of Congress; and at some time there must be a point where a 
man’s private opinion concerning even constitutionality gives 
way to the beaten path which the Government itself has struck 
out and has been pursuing. 

I merely wanted to say those few words, because I did not 
want to be regarded as in sympathy with any new assumption 
of Federal power; we have had enough of it. But this is not 
new ; it is perfectly in line with what we have been doing and are 
doing every day. It seems to me that it is striking at a higher 
and more useful purpose than even teaching 2 man to grow 
better corn or better Irish potatoes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I should like to have 
some enlightenment in regard to one or two provisions of this 
measure. I notice that section 2 of the bill reads as follows: 

That after th® Secretary of the Interior has determined the feasibility 
of a project, he is authorized, through the Reclamation Service, to de- 
velop the land to such extent, and dispose of the same in farms and 
parcels in such manner and upon such terms as to him shall be deemed 
most feasible and practicable. 

Then, going down to section 4, we find this language: 


That every contract for development of a project shall provide, among 
other things, that the developed farms and parcels shall be sold to 
persons who desire to occupy the same as homes at the actual cost of 
the land and the development thereof plus a definite reasonable profit to 
the owner or owners stated in advance therein. 

I was going to inquire of the Senator from Utah if the two 
clauses in the bill which I have just read do not result in making 
the Government of the United States the agent of the owner of 
the land in selling it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we are going to get the re- 
sults we anticipate from this bill, we have got to have the 
Government dictate the terms of the contract, and, if we intend 
to have the land sold at a reasonable price to the purchaser, it 
is necessary also that the Government of the United States have 
the power to state at what price the lands shall be sold; other- 
wise, we might just as well leave the development of the lands 
under the present unwise system. 

I will say to the Senator frankly that the bill gives that power 
to the Secretary of the Interior, its purpose being to cut out all 
of the lusses and commissions which have been in the past ex- 
tremely high, frequently providing that 50 per cent of the 
amount received for the land go as a commission to the seller, 
in addition to an immense profit to the original owner of the 
property. It is true that certain power is given to the Secretary 
of the Interior, but the bill would not be worth anything with- 
out it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that opens up quite a 
ee Let me recite again a portion of the language of sec- 
tion 4: s 

That every contract for development of a project shall provide 


It is mandatory— 
among other things, that the develo 
sold * * * at the actual cost o 
thereof plus a tefinite reasonable profit. 

Supposing they can not be sold at any such price, what is 
going to happen? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, the private owner, who has advanced the 
money for all expenses up to that time, will be out the money 
he has advanced to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But in the meantime the Government 
has entered into a contract with the man to sell his land on the 
terms specified. : 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill provides that the land shall be sold to 
persous who desire to occupy it. Of course, if there is no per- 


farms and parcels shall be 
the land and the development 
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son who desires to purchase the land for a rural home, it might 
not be sold at that time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the contract is broken. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the land may be later sold and the con- 
tract is not broken, because the contract specitically provides 
for what the lands shall be sold. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not mean to be 
captious about this matter, but it seems to me the Government, 
under this bill, is undertaking quite an obligation. Section 3 
provides that a contract shall be entered into by the Secretary 
of the Interior with the owner or owners of the land, provid- 
ing for the payment in advance of sufficient money to meet the 
cost of the development. 

Then, section 4 provides that every contract for development 
of a project—that is the same contract—shall provide, among 
other things, that the developed lands shall be sold at the actual 
cost of the land and the cost of the development plus a definite 
reasonable profit. Does not that obligate the Government to sell 
the land on-those terms, and, if the Government does not do so, 
does it not break its contract? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not read any other meaning into 
the language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it could possibly be construed 
in compelling the Government to sell the lands, because it says 
that they shall be sold to persons who desire to occupy the 
same as homes.“ If nobody desires to occupy the land as a 
home, there can be no sale made. The Government does not 
make an unconditional contract that the lands shall be sold. 
The Government contracts that they shall be sold at a certain 
figure, and, if the lands are sold at all, they are sold at the price 
fixed by the Government. That is one of the great advantages 
of the bill—that the land shall not be sold at unreasonable 
profits to the owners of the land. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Government, under the terms of 
this bill, enters into a contract with the owner of the land to 
sell his land for him according to the terms fixed in the contract 
itself. My question is, Suppose the Government is unable to 
sell it on those terms after development is finished, what 
happens? 

Mr. LODGE. 
land? 

Mr, SMOOT. It is the same as if I make a contract with the 
Senator from New York to sell his land at $150 an acre and 
conditions arise which make it impossible for me to sell the 
land. The contract would not say that I was compelled to sell 
the land if there was no market for it. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the land go back with the improvements 
to the original owner? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. Everything is in the hands of the 
original owner. He advances every dollar of expense to put the 
lands in shape for sale. - 

Mr. LODGE. He simply uses the United States funds to de- 
velop it? 

Mr. SMOOT. He does not use one cent of United States 
funds, but makes use of the skill of the United States engineers, 
in order that the project may be presented to the people of the 
United States as being a worthy one. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
pardon me, I think he misunderstood the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts when he acquiesced in his statement, 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I did. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts said that the 
Government provided the funds. The Government, as I under- 
stand, does not provide any funds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a cent. I did not so understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I said that the property then went back to 
the original owner with the improvements. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there are any improvements, the owner will 
or has paid for them. z 

Mr. LODGE. He has not paid for the engineers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; he has paid for the services of the engi- 
neers. Under the terms of the bill he has to make a deposit in 
advance before an engineer is assigned to the work. 

Mr. LODGE. He just employs the Government. then, to de- 
velop the lands for him? 

Mr. SMOOT. He makes application to the Government of the 
United States, through the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LODGE. Why should people have the right to have the 
Government develop their property? 

Mr. . SMOOT. The Government is not developing their 
property. 

Mr. LODGE. It will. 


I should like to know what becomes of the 
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Mr. SMOOT. The owner of the land is developing it. 

Mr. LODGE. He is paying the money to have the Government 
do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is paying the money to have the Govern- 
ment make the investigation as to whether or not it is a feasible 
proposition. It is like the Government sending engineers into 
a State and showing the State how to build roads, with the ex- 
ception that in the present case the Government is at no ex- 


pense. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not mean to be guilty 
of reiteration to too great an extent, but just let us picture this 
process. We will say that John Smith owns 20,000 acres of 
swamp lands in the State of Mississippi. 

He asks the Secretary of the Interior, through the Reclamation 
Service, to send some Government engineers down there to ascer- 
tain whether it is possible to drain that land. The engineers 
report that it is possible to drain it and improve it. Thereupon 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, under the terms of 
this bill, to go ahead and develop that land under the terms of the 
contract which he is to enter into with John Smith, and the bill 
provides that no such contract shall be made with John Smith 
except it contains a provision that the land shall be sold-at an 
amount equal to the value of the land, plus the cost of the im- 
provement, plus a reasonable, definite profit, to be fixed in ad- 
vance, necessarily. 

Now, the Government enters into the contract with John Smith 
to sell his land, after he has paid for the improvements, at a 
profit to John Smith. That is an obligation to be assumed by 
the Government under the very terms of this bill, expressed in 
the Glearest English. 

Mr. SMOOT. One of the objects of the bill is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall see that the land is sold for a 
reasonable price. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that is exactly what the bill provides. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, suppose the Government can not 
do it? Suppose, when the time comes to do that, the man has 
put in his money? The Government has been paid back its 
money, sure enough, potentially, because the owner’s money is 
in the Treasury as a trust fund. Then suppose, when the Goy- 
ernment tries to sell the land according to the terms of the con- 
tract into which it has entered with the owner, it can not get 
that amount of money for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the land will not be sold. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then the Government has broken its 
contract. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so, nor do I think the wording of 
the bill can be construed in any such way. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why, it says so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may say it says so, but I can not 
agree with him. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if I made a contract with the Senator that 
I would develop a tract of land owned by him, provided he would 
advance every cent of the expense, and we had entered into or 
agreed to enter into a contract beforehand that those lands 
should not be sold for more than a certain price 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, but that is not what this bill says. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is exactly what it provides. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no, Mr. President; it does not. 
says the lands shall be sold 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they shall be sold, at what price? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will tell the Senator—at the actual 
cost of the land and the development thereof, plus a definite, 
reasonable profit to the owner. 

Mr. SMOOT. And they shall not be sold unless 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not put any limitation on the 
profit. That is not the object of that-section. It is to assure 
the owner a profit, and the Government undertakes to give him 
a profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to assure the owner that he shall not have 
an undue profit. That is the object of section 3. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for the purpose of asking the Senator from New York a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to get as much light as possible on 
the question. I wish to ask the Senator from New York if 
his construction of that language is that in case the Govern- 
ment did not sell or this man did not sell, after the improve- 
ments are made, at the price fixed in the contract, the Gov- 
ernment would be liable to the owner under the language of 
this act? 


It 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Why, I know that an individual would 
be liable under any such contract. I do not know whether 
the Government can be sued under the circumstances or not. 
I am not enough of a lawyer to say. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I am not technical at all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. An individual certainly would. 

Mr. NORRIS. I mean, morally liable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Morally liable—absolutely. 

2 NORRIS. Does the Senator believe the language means 

a 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. I can not read any other 
meaning into it. It says so, in so many words. 

-Mr. NORRIS. I confess that it does not sound that way to 
me. Regardless of whether this is a good thing or a bad 
thing, or whether it is practical or impractical, it seems to me 
that under the language of this bill the Government, in case 
a sale can not be made, is in no way liable to the owner of the 
land, either legally or morally. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, then, we had better put a saving 
clause in the contract—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have any objection to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To the effect that the party of the 
first part, being the Government of the United States, if it 
finds out later on that it can not live up to the contract, shall 
not be held liable. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would not be fair, in my judgment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will please address 
the Chair. Otherwise, it is difficult for the reporters to get the 
colloquy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in answer to the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York that we ought to put a provision 
in the bill that the Government shall not live up to its contract, 
I should like to say that I do not believe the language here im- 
plies that the Government is violating its contract. I do not 
see how the Senator can get that out of these words. It says 
the land shall be sold. Now, if a condition arises where the 
land can not be sold for that price—and that may happen; 
there might be just such a case—then the land will not 
sell itself. The owner of the land is just as much to blame, 
if there has been a mistake made in the contract, as the Goy- 
ernment is. The owner of the land and the Government have 
made a contract, and by the terms of that contract the owner 
of the land agrees to give to the Government a certain amount 
of money for improvements to be made, and they are made. 
It is agreed between them that when they are made, this land 
shall be sold at a given price. The reason why the Government 
gets into it is to prevent the owner from getting an unreasonable 
price. 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. KING rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me suggest 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think I have the floor, and I merely 
wanted to continue and say this, in answer to the observation 
of the Senator from Nebraska: 

It is perfectly true that under this bill the owner of the land 
undertakes to do a certain thing. He undertakes to deposit his 
money in the Treasury of the United States to cover the cost 
of the development. The Government also undertakes to do a 
certain thing, and more than one thing. It undertakes to prose- 
cute the development, and it undertakes to sell on the terms 
fixed in the contract. Now, that is the obligation of the 
Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘Now, the owner of the land and the Govern- 
ment are parties to that contract. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And it is found afterwards that it is an 
impossibility to carry out the contract. Now, why should we 
say that the Government has to bear the burden and not the 
owner of the land? It can not be done. Neither one can 
do it. -Hence they are left just where they were at the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Government undertakes in the con- 
tract to bear the burden. The contract says that the Govern- 
ment shall sell the land. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Nebraska, too, whether the provi- 
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sions of section 4 must not be construed in connection with the 
provisions of section 2? 

Section 2 provides: 

That after the Secretary of the Interior has determined the feast- 
bility of a project he is authorized, through the Reclamation Service, 
to develop the land to such extent, and dispose of the same in farms 
and parcels in such manner and upon such terms as to him shall be 
_ deemed most feasible and practical. 

Does not that carry out the idea emphasized by the Senator 
from New York, that it is the Government that must sell? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Now, if the Senator will permit me, 
I concede, to begin with, that section 4 must be construed in 
connection with section 1, section 2, and every other section: 
We must construe it as a whole, and there will be no dispute 
about that on my part; but we must bear in mind all the way 
through that the Government has entered into a contract with 
the owner of the land, and that contract specifically says: 

This land shall be sold at a certain price named in the contract. 


The law states the elements that go in to make up that price. 
Now, if it happens that nobody buys it, it seems to me that the 
owner of the land and the Government have both been misled. 
Their judgment was bad when they made the contract. It can 
not be sold for the reason that nobody will buy it; and it seems 
to me it would be perfectly foolish to say that because that con- 
dition happens the owner of the land is entitled to payment 
from the Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I invite the Senator’s attention to this phase of 
the matter: Of course, I differ from the construction which he 
places upon it. This bill makes the Government a selling agent 
for lands. It is an improper attempt to inject the Federal 
Government into private affairs; but 

Mr, NORRIS. I am not arguing that. That is a different 
phase of the matter. 

Mr. KING. I was going to ask the Senator this question: 
Suppose the construction of the Senator is right, and you can 
not sell the land; the project is a failure, What does the Sena- 
tor think would be the attitude of the men who have invested 
their money upon the prestige of the Government's reports and 
recommendations? Does he not think we would have claims 
here for hundreds and thousands and millions of dollars against 
the Government. of the United States by men who had lost 
their money? 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to answer that question, if 
the Senator will permit me. 

We might have claims. We have all kinds of claims. Some- 
times I think some of them are paid that ought not to be paid. 
We can not bind the Congress; but as to any moral obligation 
that the Government would be under to pay those claims, it 
seems to me there is absolutely nothing to it. 

In that connection, while we are construing section 4 in con- 
nection with section 2, I want also to construe it in connection 
with section 3. Seetion 3 says: 


That no moneys of the United States shall be expended for any of the 
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purposes of this act, nor shall either the in tion or d pment 
of any project be commenced or any obligation incurred therefor until 
a contract shall have first been made— 


The Government is not, according to that language, going to 
expend any money. If a man makes a contract to have the 
Reclamation Service take charge of the development of his land 
and agrees to put in all the money, then the Government says, 
Now, because you have given us charge of it you must agree 
that the price you shall ask of any man who wants to make a 

‘home will be a certain figure that is named in the contract, 
known in advance.” 

The owner of the land makes that contract. It is just the 
same as though he made it with me, if I were an engineer, and 

it the Senator from Utah had a large tract of land and came to 
me and said, “ Now, I want to make a contract with you. I will 
furnish the money to develop this land. It is swamp land. We 
will drain it and divide it up into farms of 40 acres each. You 
do the work; I will pay the expenses; you get no profit out of it, 
but I will agree with you, if you will do that, that I shall not 
charge more than a certain figure that we may agree on and put 
in the contract when I come to sell it.” 

That is your judgment. You wanted to sell it. There is a 
profit in it for you, and I go and survey it and build houses and 
drain the land, and then something has happened, as has been 
happening in the last two or three years, or the reverse of what 
has happened, land has gone down instead of up, and when we 
get all through we find we can not sell it. Then who holds the 


sack? The Senator from Utah. All I have done is to do my 
work for nothing. I was going to do that for nothing anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; you are paid, under this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; all my expenses are paid, but the Govern- 
ment gets no profit, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they will not under any circumstances. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government furnishes the machinery to 
do it at cost, in order to help the people who are going to buy 
the land. That is the idea of the Goyernment. The other man 
has his land, and he wants to sell it. It is worthless now. He 
put up the money to get it, and uses this machinery to get it on 
the market. If it does not sell, he has lost his money, just the 
same as though he went at it without the Government’s assist- 
ance, He has run the risk; he has put up the money. He does 
not need to do it if he does not want to. If he does do it, he 
does it because he thinks he will make something out of it, and 
we want to invite him to do that, in order to divide it up. It 
Seems to me that under any possible construction you can put 
upon this language the Government is not liable to that man. It 
is simply helping him to sell his land; and for giving that help, 
at cost, it exacts of him an agreement that he shall not charge 
more than a certain figure. If there is any doubt about it, I 
would not haye any objection to any kind of a provision being 
put in the bill to specifically provide that the contract shall state 
on its face that in case it was not sold, the Government of the 
United States in no sense, at any time, should be liable for any 
money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to an amend- 
ment that perhaps will clear this up; and I want his opinion 
upon it. On page 2, line 19, after the word “ parcels,” insert 
the words “ when sold,” so that section 4 would read: 

That every contract for the development of a project shall provide, 

things, that the developed farms and parcels when sold 


. 
shall sold to persons who desire to occupy the same as homes at the 
actual cost of the land 


And so forth. 

I think that will cover the thought that the Senator had in 
mind. I want to say to the Senator that there is no intention 
that the Government shall be involved in any obligation what- 
ever, other than to simply furnish skilled employees to see that 
this land, first, is passed upon as a feasible project; and, second, 
that the land shall not be sold in the future at a profit that is 
unreasonable to men who want homes. That is the object of 
this bill, and it seems to me if there is any question about the 
Government of the United States having to sell it, as the Senator 
suggests, why not just add the words “when sold”? Would 
that meet what the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask a question first? That will 
not change the terms of the bill in so far as the bill now pro- 
vides that the Government shall do the selling? 

Mr. SMOOT. That, Mr. President, can not be changed if 
the Government is going to control the price of the land. If 
the land is to be sold at an exorbitant figure and the original 
owner of the land expects to make 300 or 400 per cent out of 
his land and have the Government of the United States assist 
him by furnishing the brains to bring it about and assist in 
every way, I would oppose any such bill. The land has to be 
sold at a reasonable profit or else there is no reason in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think the suggested amend- 
ment will quite fit the situation, as I look at it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator makes any further state- 
ment I want to call his attention to amendments that have 
already been made to section 3. It may be construed, under 
section 3, that section 3 would not require all the payments of 
expenses by the owners until the conclusion of the sale of the 
property. I have offered certain amendments, and I want the 
Senator to follow them, so I will read the bill as amended. 
Beginning on page 2, line 9, of section 3, after the word “land,” 
as amended, it reads: 

Providing for the payment in advance by the owner or owners 
of sufficient moneys to meet the imated cost and thereafter of 
sufficient moneys to meet the actual cost of such investigation or de- 
velopment. 

What words would the Senator suggest to make that stronger 
than the amendment I have suggested, to insert, after the word 
“parcels,” the words when sold“? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. I make the point that there is no quorum present. 
I do this in order that we may save time when the bill that is 
the unfinished business comes up at 2 o'clock. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 
The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I did not yield to the Senator for that purpose. 
Mr. JONES of Washirgton. I did not ask the Senator to 


yield. i 
SMOOT. The Senator has to ask the Senator who is 


Mr. 
speaking to yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not ask for anybody to 
yield. I rose to a point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no right to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum when a Senator is speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
made the point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a point of order at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the roll call. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harding New Smoot 
Borah Harris Norris Spencer 
Brandegee Harrison Nugent Sterling 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. mell 
‘urtis Kin Poindexter Underwood 
Dillingham McCormick Pomerene Wadsworth 
‘ernald McCumber * Sheppard Watson 
Gronna McKellar Sherman 
Hale MeNary Smith, Md. 


Mr. GRONNA. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent or account of ill- 
ness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire’ to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of my colleague, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD], on account of official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] on ac- 
count of death in his family. 

I wish also to announce the absence of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence], and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] on business of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirey], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. STANLEY], and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. France, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. TowNsEND answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr. Cour, Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Moses, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. 
Lobdk, Mr. Pfrrrs, Mr. Cummins, Mr. REED, Mr. Netson, Mr. 
CuLperson, Mr. Gore, Mr. BECKHAM, and Mr. SMITH of Geor- 
gia entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators having an- 
swered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. 

The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 1699. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota permit me to make a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield for that purpose. 


FOREIGN LOANS, 


Mr. PHELAN. The Secretary of the Treasury has issued a 
statement of the policy of the United States with respect to 
foreign loans. On last Friday a fragmentary report of it, taken 
from the morning Washington Post, was published in the REC- 
onb. The new Secretary of the Treasury has adopted it also 
as his policy. I consider it an important public document, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with the request, I wish to ask 
if the Senate did not yesterday adopt a resolution calling upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury for a full report upon this par- 
ticular subject? 

Mr. PHELAN. Not this particular subject. This is the dec- 
laration of a policy by the Treasury Department which has 
been confirmed by the new Secretary. The resolution of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SsarH] was specifically for infor- 
mation upon the volume of loans and the payment of interest 
to date and the amount of interest which had accumulated. This 
is a statement of the policy of the United States so far as the 
Treasury Department can determine it with respect to foreign 
loans, and it should be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection if it is not really covering 
the same ground, except to state that so far as the policy of 
the United States is concerned I doubt very much whether the 
Secretary of the Treasury has any right to state it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if this is a document which is 
being published by the Treasury Department, I object to print- 
ing it in the Record. I am going to see if we can not possibly 
stop this practice. If it is any kind of a departmental document, 
Iam going to object to it going in the Recorp. 

Mr. PHELAN. For the information of the Senator I will 
state the heading: 

Treasury Department. 

Following is a copy of a letter which Secretary Glass has addresed 
to Homer L. Ferguson, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator said it was from the 
new Secretary? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is a letter to the United States Chamber 
of Commerce by former Secretary Grass which was published 
in the newspapers but not in the Rrecorp. The same policy has 
been adopted, I read in the press, by the new Secretary; so that 
it becomes the policy of the Treasury Department, and I think 
for the information of the Senate it should be printed in our 
permanent Recoxrp. It is not a document; it is a letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to know whether the Treasury Depart- 
ment have already published it. If they have, let them, rather 
than the Senate, pay the expense of the circulation of it. 

„ OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
object 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the Senator object to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I object until I learn more about it. 

Mr. PHELAN. I shall endeavor to inform the Senator. 

Mr, PHELAN subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a letter from Secretary Glass to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKerrar in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to state that the Senator from 
California assured me that the Treasury Department has not 
printed this letter. If it had, I still would object to its going 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. PHELAN, I have assured the Senator, on the authority 
of the Secretary's office, that only mimeograph copies have been 
made of the letter, and it has not been printed. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
January 30, 1920. 
Following is copy of a letter which Secretary Grass has ad- 
dressed to Homer L. Ferguson, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America: 


January 28, 1920. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of the letter of 
January 22, 1920, signed by yourself and Messrs. A. C. Bedford, 
John H. Fahey, and Harry A. Wheeler, to whom, as a committee 
designated by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
was referred a communication transmitting a memorandum 
signed by 44 prominent American citizens addressed to the 
United States Government, the Reparations Commission, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, recommending 
that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States designate 
representatives of commerce and finance to meet with those of 
other countries for the purpose of examining the situation as 
set out in the communication, and recommending such action as 
may be advisable. 

In compliance with your request for an expression of opinion 
from the Treasury in respect to the observations and recommen- 
dations contained in the memorial, I may first state that the 
views and policy of the Treasury in respect to the international 
financial situation are set forth in the inclosed extracts from my 
annual report (pp. 11 to 14, inclusive). 

With much that is contained in the memorial the Treasury 
is in hearty accord. Concerning the need of increased produc- 
tion and decreased consumption, the need of balancing govern- 
mental budgets and taking effective measures to deflate currency 
and credit, concerning the need of prompt and proper determina- 
tions by the Reparations Commission which will make possible 
the resumption of industrial life in Germany and the restoration 
of trade with Germany, there can be no doubt. 

The people of the United States are being called upon by taxes 
and otherwise not only to meet the Government’s expenditures 
but to reduce the war debt. So far as the countries of Europe 
are concerned the adoption of similar policies is a matter for the 
Governments of those countries and for the Reparations Com- 
mission. 
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In an effort to alleviate the situation the United States Gov- 
ernment has done all that was considered advisable and practi- 
cable. Since the armistice, we have extended to foreign govern- 
ments the following financial assistance: 
Wisect wivinées- 6 eee 
Funds made available to those Governments through 

the purchase of their currencies to cover our ex- 

penditures in Euro 
Army and other governmental supplies sold on 

credit (approximately) p 
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The Treasury is opposed to further governmental aid beyond 
that outlined in my annual report and in my recent communica- 
tion to the Ways and Means Committee of Congress with re- 
spect to the exténsion of interest on the allied Government obli- 
gations held by the Government of the United States and to 
the supplying of relief to certain portions of Europe. The 
Governments of the world must now get out of banking and 
trade. Loans from Government to Government not only involve 
additional taxes or borrowings by the lending Government, with 
the inflation attendant thereon, but also a continuance by the 
borrowing Government of control over private activities, which 
only postpones sound solutions of the problems. 

The Treasury is opposed to governmental control over for- 
eign trade and finance, and even more opposed to private con- 
trol. It is convinced that the credits required for the economic 
restoration and revival of trade must be supplied through 
private channels; that as a necessary contribution to that end 
the Governments of the world must assist in the restoration of 
confidence, stability, and freedom of commerce by the adoption 
of sound fiscal policies; and that the Reparations Commission 
must adopt promptly a just and constructive policy. 

The memorial which was simultaneously circulated in 
Europe differs in its and character from the one pre- 
sented in the United States. The European memorial contains 
some passages omitted in the American memorial, which appar- 
ently advocate further governmental financial assistance, and 
also requests the respective Governments to designate repre- 
sentatives to attend the proposed conference, which would give 
it an official character. 

The Treasury has not looked with favor upon certain fea- 
tures of the memorial nor upon the proposed conference, being 
apprehensive lest the memorial and such a conference should 
serve to cause confusion and revive hopes—which, I am certain, 
are doomed to disappointment—that the American people 
through their Government will be called upon to assume the 
burdens of Europe by United States Government loans. Such 
matters as the suggestion of further governmental loans by 
the United States, the cancellation of some or all of, the obliga- 
tions of European Governments held by the United States 
Government, as contemplated by a passage contained in the 
European memorial but omitted from the American memorial, 
and the deferring of obligations of foreign Governments held 
by the United States to liens created in favor of loans here- 
after made for reconstruction purposes, are clearly not appro- 
priate for consideration in such a conference as is contemplated 
by the memorial. 

The existing world-wide inflation of currency, credit, and 
prices is a consequence of the fact that for a period of four 
or five years the peoples of this earth have been consuming and 
destroying more than they have produced and saved, and 
against the wealth so destroyed the warring nations have been 
issuing currency and evidence of indebtedness. The conse- 
quence of the world’s greatest war is profound and le. 
It has affected all the nations of the civilized world, as well 
those who participated actively in the war as those who did 
not. The inflation exists in the neutral countries of Europe 
and in the Orient. It exists where there was no war debt, 
where the war debt was badly handled, and to some degree 
where the war debt was well handled. 

The problems to the cure of which the distinguished gentlemen 
are directing their attention have been the subject in one form 
or another of daily study of the Treasury Department since the 
outbreak of the war and especially since the signing of the 
armistice. These problems have at all times been complex and 
difficult, and simple solutions have never been possible because 
they involve some factors which are not susceptible of solution 
by any comprehensive plan. ‘The process of healing the wounds 
inflicted by the war must necessarily be slow and painful, in- 
volving as it does not only the physical restoration of industry 
and agriculture, but as well the restoration to habits of industry 
of masses of men accustomed by. the war to unsettlement. We 
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must necessarily and to a great extent depend upon and en- 
courage the independent activity and resourcefulmess of each 
person affected to repair his own fortunes, with the assistance 
of his business connections in other countries, and also upon 
each individual to return to a normal life of industry and 
economy. 

From the moment of the cessation of hostilities the Treasury 
of the United States has pursued a policy of looking toward the 
restoration as promptly as possible of normal economic condi- 
tions, the removal of governmental controls and interferences, 
and the restoration of individual initiative and free competition 
in business. It has insisted upon strict economy in governmental 
expenditure and upon the maintenance of taxes at a level which, 
with the salvage of war materials and supplies, and so forth, will 
insure the prompt retirement of the floating debt of the United 
States and the establishment of a fund adequate for the retire- 
ment of the funded debt in the course of a generation. The 
Treasury long since, with the cooperation of the Federal Reserve 
Board, removed the embargo on the export of gold, thus enabling 
American citizens and, indeed, the nations of the world, to the 
extent that they find credit here, to finance their purchases 
throughout the world in cash. 

Rightly or wrongly, a different policy has been pursued in 
Europe. European Governments have maintained since the 
cessation of hostilities embargoes upon the export of gold. The 
rectification of the exchanges now adverse to Europe lies pri- 
marily in the hands of European Governments. The normal 
method of meeting an adverse international balance is to ship 
gold. The refusal to ship gold prevents the rectification of an 
adverse exchange. The need of gold embargoes lies in the ex- 
pended currency and credit structure of Europe. Relief would 
be found in disarmament, resumption of industrial life and 
activity, and the imposition of adequate taxes and the issue of 
adequate domestic loans. 

The American people should not, in my opinion, be called upon 
to finance, and would not, in my opinion, respond to a demand 
that they finance, the requirements of Europe in so far as they 
result from the failure to take these necessary steps for the 
rehabilitation of credit. 

Such things as international bond issues, international guar- 
anties, and international measures for the stabilization of ex- 
change are utterly impracticable so long as there exist inequali- , 
ties of taxation and domestic financial policies in the various 
countries involved, and when these inequalities no long exist 
such devices will be unnecessary. 

It is unthinkable that the people of a country which has been 
called upon to submit to so drastic a program of taxation as that 
adopted by the United States, which called for financing from 
current taxes a full one-third of the war expenditures, including 
loans to the Allies, should undertake to remedy the inequalities 
of exchange resulting from a less drastic policy of domestic taxa- 
tion adopted by the other Governments of the world. The 
remedy for the situation is to be found not in the manufacture of 
bank credit in the United States for the movement of experts, 
a process which has already proceeded too far, but in the move- 
ment of goods, of investment securities, and, in default of goods 
or securities, then of gold in this country from Europe; and in 
order that such securities may be absorbed by investors our 
people must consume less and save. 

The United States could not, if it would, assume the burdens 
of all the earth. It can not undertake to finance the require- 
ments of Europe, because it can not shape the fiscal policies of 
the Governments of Europe. The Government of the United 
States can not tax the American people to meet the deficiencies 
arising from the failure of the Governments of Europe to balance 
their budgets, nor can the Government of the United States tax 
the American people to subsidize the business of our exporters. 
It can not do so by direct measures of taxation, nor can it look 
with composure upon the manufacture of bank credit to finance 
our exports when the requirements of Europe are for working 
capital rather than for bank credit. Lamentable as would be 
the effects upon our industrial lite and upon Europe itself of 
the continued maintenance of an exchange barrier against the 
importation into Europe of commodities from the United States, 
this country can not continue to extend credits on a sufficient 
scale to cover our present swollen trade balance against Europe, 
while paying cash—gold and silver—to the countries of Central 
and South America and the Far East, with which it has an 
adverse balance on its own and international account. The 
consequence of the maintenance by Europe of this barrier will 
be to force the United States to do business with those countries 
with which it is able to do business on a cash basis. The only 
other policy which the United States could adopt would be the 
policy of reestablishing embargoes on gold and silver and of 
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inflating its own currency to the same extent that the cur- 
rencies of Europe are inflated, with a view to lowering its ex- 
change to a parity with theirs. This would involve taxing the 
whole people for the benefit of our exporters and the benefit of 
Europe and submitting to have imposed on. the United States 
domestic financial policies adopted by Europe but quite contrary 
to those heretofore adopted by the United States. It would 
mean a world-wide inflation, the abandonment of the gold 
standard, and, ultimately, chaos. 

If the peoples and Governments of Europe live within their 
incorees, increase their production as much as possible, and limit 
their imports to actual necessities, foreign credits to cover 
adverse balances would most probably be supplied by pri- 
vate investors and the demand to resort to such imprac- 
ticable methods as Government loans and bank credits would 
cease, 

There is no more logical or practical step toward solving their 
own reconstruction problem than for the Allies to give value 
to their indemnity claims against Germany by reducing those 
Claims to a determinate amount which Germany may be reason- 
ably expected to pay, and then for Germany to issue obligations 
for such amount and be set free to work it out. This would 
increase Germany’s capacity to pay, restore confidence, and 
improve the trade and commerce of the world. The mainte- 
nance of claims which can not be paid causes apprehension and 
serves no useful purpose. 

Private investors can only make loans to the extent of their 
savings in excess of domestic capital requirements, and then 
will only make them to the extent that they have confidence in 
the securities or obligations offered. The adoption of the meas- 
ures indicated should add to the confidence of the private in- 
vestor. 

If the Chamber of Commerce of the United States considers 
it advisable and desirable to designate representatives to attend 
an unofficial conference, the Treasury does not desire to offer 
any objection, provided the scope and character and limitations 
of such a conference, as well as the impossibility of United 
States Government action, are clearly understood. 

Cordially, yours, 


CARTER GLASS. 


Homer L. Ferguson, Esq., 
President Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C. 


[From the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1919. The 
international financial situation.] 

The international financial situation is one of great impor- 
tance and in which we are seriously interested. The present 
position relative to foreign financing and the general policy of 
the Treasury concerning this vital problem should be fully 
stated. 

Since the armistice the United States has advanced to the 
Governments of the Allies, as of the close of business October 31, 
1919, the sum of $2,329,257,138.55, and there remained on that 
date an unexpended balance of $593,628,111.45 from the total 
loans of $10,000,000,000 authorized under the Liberty loan 
acts. 

The Treasury asked and obtained power for the War Finance 
Corporation to make advances up to the amount of $1,000,000,000 
for nonwar purposes, and the War Finance Corporation is pre- 
pared to make such advances. 

By the act approved September 17, 1919, the Federal Reserve 
Board is authorized to permit, until January 1, 1921, national 
banks to invest to a limited extent in the stock of American cor- 
porations principally engaged in such phases of international or 
foreign financial operations as may be necessary to facilitate 
exports. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to sell surplus Army stores 
on credit, 

The United States Wheat Director is authorized to sell wheat 
to Europe on credit. 

The power which at present exists in the Government or gov- 
ernmental agencies to assist in meeting Europe's financial needs 
is, therefore, considerable. This power must, of course, be exer- 
cised with extreme caution and with the most careful regard for 
the urgent needs of our own people for an ample supply of food- 
stuffs and other necessities of life at reasonable prices. 

The Treasury is considering with representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of the Allies the funding of the demand obligations 
which the United States holds into long-time obligations, and at 
the same time the funding during the reconstruction period, or, 
say, for a period of two or three years, of the interest on the 


obligations of foreign Governments acquired by the United States 
under the Liberty loan acts. 

The Treasury believes that the need of Europe for financial 
assistance, very great.and very real though it is, has been much 
exaggerated, both here and abroad. Our hearts have been so 
touched by the suffering which the war left in its train, and 
our experience is so recent of the financial conditions which ex- 
isted during the war (when men were devoting themselves to 
the business of destruction) that we are prone to overlook the 
vast recuperative power inherent in any country which, though 
devastated, has not been depopulated, and the people of which 
are not starved afterwards. We must all feel deep sympathy 
for the suffering in Europe to-day, but we must not allow our 
sympathy to warp our judgment, and, by exaggerating Europe's 
financial needs, make it more difficult to fill them. 

Men must go back to work in Europe, must contribute to in- 
crease production. The industries of Europe, of course, can not 
be set to work without raw materials, machinery, etc., and, to the 
extent that these are to be secured from the United States, the 
problem of financing the restoration of Europe belongs primarily 
to our exporters. Governmental financial assistance in the past 
and talk of plans for future Government or banking aid to 
finance exports have apparently led our industrial concerns to 
the erroneous expectation that their war profits, based so largely 
on exports, will continue indefinitely without effort or risk on 
their part. To them will fall the profits of the exports and 
upon’ them will fall the consequences of failure to make the 
exports. So soon us domestic stocks, which were very low at 
the time of the armistice, have been replenished, those indus- 
tries which have been developed to meet a demand for great 
exports, paid for out of Government war loans, will be forced 
to close plants and forego dividends unless they maintain and 
develop an outlet abroad. 


The industries of the country must be brought to a realiza- 
tion of the gravity of this problem, must go out and seek mar- 
kets abroad, must reduce prices at home and abroad to a rea- 
sonable level, and create or cooperate in creating the means of 
financial export business. There is no reason for high com- 
modity prices in the specter of Enropean demand nor for high 
interest rates in the specter of European credits. Our fear 
must be that the cessation of war exports will result in closed 
plants, passed dividends, and general depression. The way 
to avoid those evils is to stimulate production and eneourage 
industrial and commercial activity and not to burden them with 
high interest rates, which are a deterrent to these things, but, 
unfortunately, are not a deterrent, except temporarily, in such 
times as these, to speculation. 

Since armistice day the consistent policy of the Treasury 
has been, as far as possible, to restore private initiative and 
remove governmental controls and interferences. It has been 
the view of the Treasury that only thus can the prompt restora- 
tion of healthy economic life be gained. The embargoes on 
gold and silver and control of foreign exchange have been re- 
moved, as well as the voluntary and informal control of eall 
money and the stock-exchange loan account. The control exer- 
cised by the capital issues committee over capital issues has 
been discontinued. Thus the financial markets of the United 
States have been opened to the whole world and all restrictions 
removed that might have hindered America’s capital and credit 
resources, as well as its great gold reserve, from being avail- 
able in aid of the world's commerce and Europe's need. 

There are those who believe that the dollar should be kept 
at par—no more, no less—in the market of foreign exchange. 
If effective action were taken to carry out such a policy, it 
could only be done by drawing gold out of the United States 
when the dollar would otherwise be at a discount and by 
inflating credit when the dollar would otherwise be at a 
premium. 

The dollar is now at a premium almost everywhere in the 
world. Its artificial reduction and maintenance at the gold 
par of exchange in all currencies is quite unthinkable unless 
we propose to level all differences in the relative credit of na- 
tions and for our gold reserve substitute a reserve consisting 
of the promises to pay of any nation that chooses to become 
our debtor. Inequalities of exchange reflect not only the trade 
and financial balance between two countries but, particularly 
after a great war such as that we have been through, the 
inequalities of domestic finance. The United States has met a 
greater proportion of the cost of the war from taxes and bond 
issues than any other country. Largely as a consequence of 
this policy, the buying power of the dollar at home has been 
better sustained than has the buying power at home of the 
currency of any European belligerent. For the United States 
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to determine by governmental action to depress the dollar as 
measured in terms of foreign exchange and to improve the 
position of other. currencies as measured in terms of dollars 
would be to shift to the American people the tax and loan 
burdens of foreign countries. This shifted burden would be 
meusured by the taxes to be imposed and the further loans to 
be absorbed by our people as a consequence, and by increased 
domestic prices. à 

United States Government action at this time to prevent, in 
respect to foreign exchange, the ordinary operation of the law 
of supply and demand, which automatically sets in action cor- 
rective causes and, to prevent the dollar from going to a 
premium when its natural tendency is to do so, would arti- 
fieially stimulate our exports, and, through the competition of 
export demand with domestic demand, maintain or increase 
domestic prices. 

The view of the Governments of the Allies, I take it, is that 
had they—after the war control of their imports had been 
relaxed—attempted to continue to “peg” their exchanges here 
at an artificial level by Government borrowing, the effect would 
. have been to stimulate their imports and discourage their 
exports, thus aggravating their already unfavorable interna- 
tional balances, 

It is not, of course, to be expected that the breach left by the 
withdrawal of governmental support of exchange can be filled 
by private initiative until the ratification of the treaty of peace 
has given reasonable assurance against the political risk which, 
rather than any commercial or credit risk, now deters private 
lenders. Some progress has already been made in placing here, 
through private channels, the loans of allied and neutral Euro- 
penn countries and municipalities. The Treasury favors the 
making, in our markets, of such loans, which contribute to re- 
lieve the exchanges. I am sure that when peace is consum- 
mated, and the political risk measurably removed, American 
exporters and European importers will lay the basis of credit 
in sound business transactions, and I know that American 
bankers will not fail then to devise means of financing the needs 
of the situation nor American investors to respond to Europe's 
demand for capital on a sound investment basis. 

Meanwhile it is well to remember the invisible factors, which 
are always at work toward a solution of the problem. Immi- 
grants’ remittances to Europe are and will continue to be a very 
large item in rectifying the exchanges. As soon as peace is con- 
cluded foreign travel will be a further item. Another very im- 
portant factor is the purchase of European securities and prop- 
erties and repurchase of foreign-held American securities by 
American investors. But the principal factor in Europe's favor 
is the inevitable curtailment of her imports and expansion of her 
exports. These processes, of course, are stimulated by the very 
position of the exchanges which they tend to correct. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Carter Grass. 
AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I desire to file a notice for an 
amendment of the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The notice will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

“Mr. PHELAN. I hereby give notice, in accordance with the 
provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
that on Tuesday, February 10, 1920, I will move to amend Rule 
XXII by striking out the following language now contained in 
the last paragraph of said rule, viz: 

Except by unanimous consent, no amendment shall be in order after 
the vote to bring the debate to a close, unless the same has been pre- 
sented and read prior to that time. 

“ The reason for the change was suggested by the experience of 
the Senate in the application of Rule XXII, the cloture rule, 
when unanimous consent was refused to a request for a yerbal 
and necessary change in the interest of good legislation.” 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask that the committee amendinents may 
now be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the first committee amendment. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
include,“ to insert the words “American employees of the 
Panama Canal above the grade of laborer, superintendents of 
United States national cemeteries, and employees under the 
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Superintendent of the United States Capitol Building ‘and 
Grounds, and,” so as to read: , 

The provisions of this act shall include American employees of the 
Panama Canal above th ‘ mite 
re national cemeteries, and employees under the Superintendent of 


Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not know that what 
I may say will have any special reference to the pending amend- 
ment, but I feel that it will not be inopportune for me to make 
now whatever observations I may have to make on the merits of 
the pending legislation. . 

The distinguished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
LING] discussed the bill on yesterday, and in the earlier part of 
his remarks he pointed out the necessity for some method of 
retirement. So far as I now recall, I am in entire accord with 
what he said in that behalf. 

It was my privilege to serve on the committee some years 
ago, and a part of that time as chairman of the committee. 
The principal question before the committee during the period 
when I was chairman related to the retirement of the superan- 
nuated clerks and employees of the Government. I gave to the 
matter a great deal of study, as did other members of the com- 
mittee, notably the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumsans], and whatever 
differences there may have been among us in the earlier part of 
the investigation we came practically to the same conclusion, 
and the result was the bill which I introduced in the Senate 
and which was later favorably reported to the Senate. 

In 1918 the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], being 
then chairman of the committee, presented the so-called Me- 
Kellar bill, and after a pretty thorough discussion of the subject 
the Senate substituted the so-called Pomerene bill for the so- 
called McKellar bill. At that time it was not pressed further, 
and except for a few sporadic efforts to take up the bill when 
there was not a fair representation of the Senate present, noth- 
ing has been done. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS, I should-like to inquire of the Senator if he 
is able to inform the Senate why it was, after the substitution 
of the so-called Pomerene bill for the so-called McKellar bill, 
as he has just stated, that there was no offort made by those 
in charge of the bill to pass it? I observed that, I remember 
it very distinctly, and I wondered then why those who were 
behind the bill seemed immediately to lose interest in it. Is it 
true that those interested in the McKellar bill and in charge 
of it at that time would rather have had no legislation what- 
ever than to have the substituted bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. Answering the Senator from Nebraska, 
I may say that at least one of the Senators in charge of the 
bill, after the Senate had acted favorably upon the substitute, 
said to me personally that he would rather have no bill than 
to have that bill. 

Mr. President, I approach this subject with some conflicting 
emotions. I want to say, in the first place, that there is not a 
Senator in the Chamber who is more thoroughly convinced 
than I of the necessity of some legislation bearing upon the 
subject which will result in the retirement of the superan- 
nuated employees of the Government. 

Approach the subject from a twofold standpoint, first, the 
hunfanitarian standpoint, because I firmly believe that the man 
who has rendered faithful service for n long period of years 
for the Government ought to receive some support from that 
Government in his declining years; and in the second place, 
looking at the subject from a standpoint of efliciency, I have 
no doubt that it will be for the best interest of the Govern- 
ment to provide for the retirement of these employees when 
they become superannuated, for two reasons: First, it elimi- 
nates those who are rendering only a moderate service when 
they ought to render a service which is up to the standard 
average of the service in the department; and, secondly, be- 
cause when they are eliminated it gives to the younger em- 
ployee more zest in his service, and I think he will do better 
work, In other words, the morale of the Government depart- 
ments requires that something shall be done: are 

Again permit me to say that though I took up the subject 
and had the pleasure of hearing from the committee of the 
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employees who had an interest in the subject. an expression of 


their gratitude for what I had done in their behalf at that 
time, yet they have not hesitated whenever occasion presented 
itself to distort and misrepresent the position that I occupy. 


‘But that is neither here nor there. I want to say once and for 


all that so long as I am in the United States Senate Ishall render 
such service as my best judgment suggests and it will make no 
-difference what the consequence may be to me personally. I 
would rather be out of the service, in private life, with the con- 
‘sciousness. that I had done my duty as I saw it than to be in this 
Chamber. truckling to every influence that attempts to exert it- 
self with Senators or- Congressmen. 

Mr, President, there are three bills to which I wish to ad- 
vert 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POMERENE, For a question; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has spoken several times of 
influence being exerted on Senators in regard to the bill. ‘The 
Senator is perfectly aware that there are influences for and in- 
fluence against. I wish to-ask the Senator if it is not true that 
the Senator himself has been in council with some of the influ- 
ences that are opposed to the particular bill? I want to be fair 
and I want the Senator to be fair to his colleagues. The Senator 
made that statement a number of times at the last session of Con- 
gress and he has made it a number of times during this session. 


I think it is wholly unfair to those who are in favor of the bill, 


und I beg the Senator to withdraw that statement, because the 
Senator knows that on his side of the controversy there are 
those who have been almost in daily conversation with the Sena- 
ter and who have been furnishing figures for the Senator's use. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I made the statement I did 
because it was the truth, and, so far as I am concerned, it will 
stand. It is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; not now. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. In my own time I will undertake to show 
that the Senator has been in daily conference with those who 
are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will possess his soul in 
peace fora moment, I Was about to say that I have been in con- 
stant conference with anybody and everybody who I thought 
could give me any information on this subject, and I shall con- 
tinue to hold conference with anybody and everybody from whom 
I can get information so long as the bill remains before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, the principal features of the bill which I shall 
offer at the proper time as-a substitute for the pending measure 
‘are, in brief, these: It provides for an assessment to be made 
upon the salaries. of employees, figured to one-tenth of 1 
per cent, sufficient to purchase an annuity equal to one-half 
of the compensation of the employee, but in no event to ex- 
ceed $600, 

Senators will recognize the fact that as the employees ad- 
vance in years the amount of the assessment required would be 
excessive if we sought to compel the employee to pay the entire 
cost of the annuity ;-so, after taking counsel. upon the subject, it 
was decided to provide that in no event should the assessment 
exceed 8 per cent of the salary. I may- say frankly to Senators 
that this is only an incident to the bill. Senators may, if they 
feel that some plan of this kind should be adopted, reduce that 
amount. I am interested more particularly in the fundamental 
principle of the bill, Which is to the effect that the system shall 
be ultimately self-supporting. 

The proposed substitute provides further that the retirement 
age shall be 70 years. We felt that many of the employees of the 
Government were doing genuinely good service at that age. The 
McKellar-Keating bill, which was presented in 1918, provided 
for the retirement of mechanics, ‘city and rural letter carriers, 
and railway mail clerks at 65 years of age, and of all other em- 
ployees at 68 years. Senators will recognize that a reduction in 
the age of retirement adds to the expense to the Government. 
Under the scheme of that bill the employees were divided into 
several classes. Those in class A would get 50 per cent of their 
average annual basic salary for the 10 years. next preceding the 
date of retirement, not to exceed $600 for 30 or more years of 
service; those of class B would receive 40 per cent of their 
average annual basic salary for the 10:years next preceding the 
date of retirement, not to exceed 8540 for 25 to 80 years’ service; 
class C would receive for 20 to 25 years’ service 30 per cent of 
their average annual basic salary, but not to exceed $480; 
class D, for 15 to 20 vears' service, would receive 25 per cent of 
their average annual basic salary for the 10 years next pre- 
ceding retirement. 
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The bill referred to Was the so-called half-and-half plan. It 
was based upon the thought that it would take 5 per cent of 
the salaries of all, of the employees to provide the annuities to 
Which I have just referred; one-half to be paid by the employees 
and one-half to be supplied by the Government. If, however, 
Senators will take the pains to look at the ‘hearings upon 
that subject:they will find that the actuary, Dr. Maddrill, whom 
they consulted, made the statement that it would cost a few 
tenths of 1 per eent less than 6 per cent; but that fact was lost 
sight of in the eagerness to have it appear that it was a half-and- 
half plan, taking no account of the additional expense which was 
involved in the difference between 5 per cent and the few tenths 
of 1 per cent less than 6 per cent. z ` 

The pending bill, which was introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota, changes the retirement age very 
materially. The beneficiaries are divided into three classes so 
far as retirement is concerned. ‘The first class includes me- 
chanics, eity and rural carriers, and post-office clerks, who may 
be retired at 62 years; second, railway postal clerks, who may be 
retired at 60 years; and, third, all others, who may be retired 
at 65 years. Again I say that because of the reduction of the 
age of retirement the expense to the Government will be, by 
reason of that fact, much greater than when the retirement age 
is higher. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mekrrian in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to.the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. ‘ire 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would tell the Senate, if 
he can, just what that difference would be. It seems to me 
5 — is quite a material matter in passing on the respective 
plans. 
Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean now as to the ex- 
pense of the seyeral schemes proposed? 

Mr. NORRIS. I mean how much additional expense is to be 
added by changing the retirement age? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will have to get that from deductions 
which I will make a little later on in the presentation of the 
question of the expense of the bill; and, if the Senator will in- 
dulge me a little further, I will take that subject up. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. POMERBENE. It makes, I may say, a very material dif- 
ference, for two reasons—first, the contributions are cut off for 
the years intervening ; and, second, also, as the Senator is quite 
aware, when it comes to the compound interest which all of 
these payments bear it increases very much more rapidly in 
the later years than it does in the earlier years, so that there 
will be less of an accumulation for the trust fund out of which 
to pay that portion of the expense which is chargeable to the 
employee. 

Now, I wish the Senate also to bear in mind as I pass along, 
while the so-called McKellar bill was called a 50-50 plan, this 
bill, by reason of the reduced ages, even though the assessment 
against the employees is 24 per cent, will cost the Government a 
very much larger percentage of the total cost than will the 
McKellar bill. I refer to that particularly as à reply to the 
statement which was made by the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota on yesterday when he said that in his belief ulti- 
mately the bill would approach a 50-50 basis. 

The pending bill also very substantially increases the an- 
nuities which are to be paid. The employees are divided into 
six different classes. Class A embraces those who have been 
in the service for 30 years or more, who will be entitled to an 
annuity equal to 60 per cent of the average annual basic salary 
during the last 10-years of service, or $720, with a minimum of 
$360, making the annuity $120 more than it was under either 
the so-called Pomerene bill or the McKellar bill. Class B em- 
braces those who have been in the service from 27 to 29 years. 
They are to be paid as an annuity 54 per cent of the average 
annual basie salary for the last 10 years, or a maximum of 
$648 and a minimum of $324, or $48 more than the maximum 


provided in either of the other two bills. Class O embraces 


those who have been in the service from 24 to 26 years, who are 
to be paid 48 per cent of the average annual basic salary re- 
ceived by them for the last 10 years. Their maximum will be 


8576 and the minimum $288. Class D provides for an annuity 


of 42 per cent of the average annual basic salary for those who 
are in the service from 21 to 23 years, and their maximum an- 
nuity will be 8504, with a minimum of $252. Class E provides 


‘an annuity of 36 per cent of the average annual basic salary 


for those who are in the service from 18 to 20 years, making the 
maximum 8432 and the minimum $216. Class F provides an 
annuity of 32 per cent of the average annual basie salary for 


those who are in the service from 15 to 17 years, and makes 
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their maximum annuity $360 and their minimum annuity $180 
per annum. : 

I may observe in passing—and I wish to call the chairman's 
attention especially to this thought—that if the bill which he 
presents becomes a law, it will be possible for employees to 
enter the service at 20 years, retire at 35 years, withdraw all of 
their contributions with the accumulated interest on one day, 
reenter the service the next day, pay the 2} per cent from that 
time on, and still in the computation of length of service they 
will be entitled to credit for all of their years of service in 
Government employ before, and at the same time they will have 
withdrawn their contributions. 

Mr. STERLING. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I do not think any such thing can happen as a result 
of this bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, Mr. President, I call it to the Sena- 
tor’s attention. I am quite sure that he did not intend that, but 
I think he wili find that will be the effect of the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I am wrong about that I will make a 
correction later, but that is my present judgment about it. 

Mr. President, a good deal of time was expended on yesterday 
to show the improvement to the service which would arise from 
the passage of the pending bill. I am quite sure that the dis- 
tinguished chairman who has charge of the bill will concede 
that the same benefit will accrue to the service whether one or 
the other of these bills is adopted. We are all interested in re- 
lieving the service of the Superannuated and taking care of 
them in their declining years. 

Mr. President, I want to say as I proceed that after I became 
interested in this subject I had occasion to consult many times 
with Dr. Herbert D. Brown, the Chief of the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency. I also had consulted with others, and others appeared 
before our committee. I am confident that there is no man, 
either in or out of the Senate, who has given more study to this 
subject than Dr. Brown, and I yery much regret that the com- 
mittee, when they were hearing the testimony which was pre- 
sented’ to them, did not call before them Dr. Brown and have 
him examine the testimony which had been given by these other 
experts. It was due the Government, it was due the civil-service 
employees, it was due to those who had served on the committee 
theretofore and had given a vast deal of time and attention to 
this subject, and I am satisfied that if they had had Dr. Brown 
before them they would not have made some of the statements 
which are either in the evidence or in the report which has been 
submitted to the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to take up this subject briefly in 
order to point out what is going to be the cost of the several 
bills. 

When the committee had this subject up before, I had secured 
from Dr. Brown and his assistants a statement of the cost of 
this bill to the Government. That statement will be found on 
page 37 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of December 3, 1918. 
Bear in mind that the plan of that bill was to make it ulti- 
mately self-supporting. If Senators are interested in the sub- 
ject, they will find that the first year it would cost the Gov- 
ernment, to retire those who were past the age of 70 years, 
$2,890,500. Of course each succeeding year there will be added 
to this list other superannuates, and the cost to the Government 
will increase until it reaches the peak in the twenty-first year, 
and it will then cost the Government $6,207,600. From that 
time, by reason of the fact that there are constantly increasing 
contributions by the employees and constantly increasing ac- 
eretions from the compound interest, it gradually declines until 
the sixtieth year, when the total cost to the Government will be 
only $100; but the sum total of the cost to the Government for 
the 60 years in order to make this system self-supporting will 
be $172,351,800, or slightly below $3,000,000 per year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may have stated this, but I was 
interrupted, and if he did state it I did not hear him, Under 
what bill would the result which the Senator states be brought 
about? 

Mr. POMERENE. Under the substitute bill which I have 
offered—the so-called Pomerene bill—which was substituted in 
1918 for the so-called McKellar bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I ask that that entire table 
be reinserted in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The table referred to is as follows: 


Cost of 


Year. pension. | Total 
l 
$2, R90, 500 
3, 115, 200 $6, 005, 700 
3,328, 800 
3, 485, 900 
3,649, 200 
3, 766, 000 2 
3,910,000 24, 145,609 
4,073,600 
4, 279, 100 
4,444, 200 
4,710, 800 
4.946, 200 46,599,500 
5, 214, 900 
5, 451, 200 
5,681, 000 
5, 840, 400 
5, 978, 890 74, 761,400 
6,043, 900 
6,078,000 
6, 143, 100 
6, 202, 300 
6, 207, 600 105, 436, 300 
6. 107, 100 
6, 127, 700 
5, 980, 800 
5,735, 200 
5, 471, 300 134, 958, 409 
5, 104, 500 
4,691, 909 
4,241,200 
3,775, 100 
3,301, 400 156, 072, 500 
2,855, 400 
2, 447,300 
2,079,300 
1,750, 200 
1, 458, 700 166, 663, 409 
1, 202, 900 
980, 900 
790, 300 
628, 700 
493, 200 170, 759, 490 
381, 400 
338, 800 
255, 400 
189, 200 
137, 400 172, 061, 200 
97,700 
67, 900 
46, 100 
30, 400 
19, 500 172, 323, 100 
12,200 
7,300 
4,300 
2,400 
1,300 172,350, 700 
600 Z 
300 
100 
100 172,351, 800 


Cost of all pensions, $172,351,800. . 


Mr. POMERENE. On December 5, 1918, in a discussion of 
the cost of these several bills, I took up the cost of the pending 
McKellar bill; and, without attempting to go over the subject 
as fully as I did at that time, I desire to refer to a few facts. 
As will appear on page 139 of the Recorp of December 5, 1918, 
I refer to the report which was made, and on page 7 of that 
report I read as follows: 

For instance, the estimated receipts from employees during the year 
1920 will be $9,000,000. 

That is said to be only half the cost of the bill. In other words, 
the total cost would be $18,000,000, and the total cost for 60 
years would be $1,080,000,000, one-half of this to be paid by the 
Government and one-half of it to be paid by the employees; or, 
in other words, in GO years that bill would cost the Government 
$540,000,000, as against $172,351,800 under the substitute which 
was adopted for the McKellar bill. 

Now, Mr. President, after the distinguished chairman had 
again presented the bill known as the Sterling-Lehlbach bill. 
I took up the subject with Dr. Brown—and I may say that the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] took up the subject with 
him at or about the same time, as I am informed—and asked 
him to determine what the cost of that proposed legislation 
would be. I have the tables presented; and there is such a 
tremendous difference in the cost as estimated by these several 
experts that it seems to me the committee ought to have been 
interested in having them try to harmonize their differences, if 
they could be harmonized. I may say also that this estimate is 
based upon the nuniber of employees under the civil service 
during the year 1916, and in that respect it is based upon the 
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same number of employees as are included in the estimate of 
cost presented by Dr. Brown under the so-called Pomerene bill. 

This table shows the cost to the Government—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The table from which the Senator is about to 
read is one that applies to the McKellar bill, is it? 

Mr. POMERENE. No. I am not sure I have it with me. I 
simply presented the totals of the cost as they appear in the 
table. I will try to get it later on and have it inserted. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not so anxious to get that as to know 
what particular bill these tables apply to. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator, perhaps, did not hear my 
statement. I said I was going to present a table showing the 
cost under the pending Sterling bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. That makes it plain. 

Mr. POMERENE. It will be borne in mind that there are 
in this table three classes of employees, according to the age 
of retirement—60, 62, and 65. 

In one column will appear the cost to the Government of 
the retirement of railway postal clerks; in the next column 
the cost of retirement of rural and city letter carriers, post- 
office clerks, and mechanics; and in the third column the cost 
of retirement of general employees in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere. Then follows the column giving the total cost 
to the Government for the three classes during each of the 
years from 1 to 77 years in the future. 

The total cost to the Government the first year, immediately 
upon this bill going into effect, if it does, will be $4,585,000. 
In 10 years it will mount up to $85,655,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator give the expense for the 
second and third years? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, At the end of the first year it will 
be $5,261,000 ; at the end of the second year it will be $5,548,000 ; 
at the end of the third year it will be $6,193,000; at the end of 
the fourth year it will be $6,843,000; at the end of the fifth year 
it will be $7,558,000. The total for the 10 years will be $85,- 
655,000, At the end of 20 years it will have cost $261,911,000; 
at the end of 25 years it will have cost $396,230,000; at the end of 
80 years it will have cost $555,028,000; at the end of 35 years 
it will have cost $725,832,000; at the end of the fortieth year 
it will have cost $896,183,000, I will not read all of the inter- 
vening figures, but at the end of the seventieth year it will have 
cost the Government $1,782,777,000. 

Mr. GORE. How much at the end of the sixtieth year? 

Mr. POMERENE, At the end of the sixtieth year, $1,500,- 


160,000. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator mean that it will have cost 
the Government that, or that it will have cost both the Goy- 
ernment and the employees that? : 

Mr. POMERENE. That means the total cost to the Govern- 
ment and the employees; and I will point out a little later the 
percentage of the cost. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator give the last figures 
again, as to the total cost to the Government and the em- 
ployees together? 

Mr. POMERRENE. What year? 

Mr. STERLING. The one the Senator just gave, and the 
year also to which it was applied. 

Mr. POMERENE. At the end of the sixtieth year, $1,500,- 
160,000. 

Mr. STERLING. That it would cost both the Government and 
the employee? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, POMEREND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. These figures are very interesting, as the entire 
subject is, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: -= 


Ball Hale McNary NI age 
Brandegee Harding Moses Smith, Ga. 
Capper Harris Myers Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Harrison Nelson Smoot 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. New Spencer 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Norris 8 erling 
Fernald Jones, Wash. Nugent Sutherland 
France ellogg Underwood 
Gerry ng Phelan Williams 
Gore sri oo Pomerene 

Gronna McKellar Ransdell 


Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rontxsox], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Henperson], and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHuRST] on Official business. 

I wish also to announce that the junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Key] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr, Overman and Mr, Warren answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. MeCuunrn, Mr. Curtis, Mr. McCormick, Mr. POINDEXTER, 
Mr. Watson, Mr, WapswortH, and Mr. Puipps entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. A quorum is present. The Senator from 
Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, at the time the question of 
a quorum was raised I had made the statement that at the end 
of the sixtieth year the pending bill would have cost for an- 
nuities $1,500,160,000. The table that was prepared and pre- 
8050 to me shows the total cost for 77 years would be $1,980,- 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Is that based upon the present personnel of 
the classified service? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; it is based on the number of employees 
in the civil service during the year 1916, and the tables which I 
present assume that there will be no increase in the number of 
employees. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that the number of employees 
has more than doubled in the departments here in Washington. 
I do not know whether there is more than double the number 
of employees of the Government as a whole. The Senator knows 
that with the increasing activities of the Federal Government, 
and with the manifest tendency toward all sorts of socialistic 
schemes, the employees of the Government may be hundreds of 
thousands or several millions within 25 years. 

Mr. POMERENE. Undoubtedly the substance of the Sena- 
tor’s statement is correct, that there not only has been a very 
substantial increase in the number of employees since 1916, but 
there will continue to be an increase in the number of employees 
as the population of the country and the activities of the Gov- 
ernment increase. I might say that, in round numbers, this 
includes something like two hundred and sixty and odd thousand 
employees. I will a little later on get the exact figures. 

I may say that Dr. Brown went into the matter with very 
great care, and did so under the instructions of the Senate and 
the suggestion of the committee. He first prepared a card 
system giving the names, the ages, and the salaries of all the 
employees in the Government. I want that fact to be borne in 
mind, because the accuracy of his figures will be questioned and 
has been questioned. 

Then, again, of course, the Senate will remember that it 
would be next to impossible to determine what would be the 
increase in the number of employees for each of the succeeding 
years. I ask that the table to which I have referred may be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pax in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Estimate of total cost to the Government of retiring employees in the 
— civil service (Sterling-Lehibach bills), * 


gers $536,000 | $1,657,000 | $2,392,000} 84,585,000 $4,583,000 
Lee 570, 000 1,970,000 | 2,477,000 5, 025, 000 9.611.000 
SSE 436, 000 2,328,000 | 2,884,000 5, 548, 000 15,159,000 
3 702,000 2,784,000 | 2, 707,000 6, 193, 000 21, 352,000 
4 773,000 3,246,000 | 2, 824, 000 6, 843, 000 28, 195, 000 
5. Sit, 000 3,734,000 | 2,975,000 7, 553, 000 35, 743, 000 
. 915, 000 4,257,000 | 3,143, 000 8,315, 009 44,083, 000 
7 983, 000 4,785,000 | 3,359, 000 9, 127, 000 53, 190, 000 
8 1,055, 000 5,327,000 | 3,556,000 9, 938, 000 63, 128, 000 
RP 1, 115, 000 5,910,000 | 3,795,000 10, 820, 000 73, 948, 000 
10.. 1, 202,000 6,476,000 | 4,029,000 | 11, 707,000 £5, 655, 000 
li.. 1,302,000 7,055,000 | 4,221,000 | 12,578,000 

12.. 1,403, 000 7,573,000 | 4,432, 000 508, 000 |. 

13.. 1, 498, 000 8,400,000 | 4,674,000 | 14, 572, 000 |. 

14. 1, 628, 000 9,158,000 | 4,939, 000 , 725, 000 

15.. 1.743, 000 9,987,900 5,241,000 

18. . TE 1,869,000 | 10, 802, 000 5, 481, 000 143 
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total cost to the Government of in the 


Estimate of 
olasi 


of ‘retiring employees 
assified civil service (Sterling-Lehlbach bills)—Continued, 


Rural and 
city letter 
carriers, 


cau and 


mechanics. 


Total. | Summation. 


1,990,000 | $11,528,000 | $5,762y000 | $19, 280,000 |......-.....-- 
2,120,000 12,327,000 | 6,060,000 | 20,513,000 |-....--------- 
2.283,00 | 13,193,000 | 6,392,000 | 21, 848,000 . 
2,414,000] 14,041,000 6,663, 000 $261,911, 000 
2,550,000] 14,888,000 6,941,000 24,380,000 
2,695. 000] 15,785,000 7,250,000 25,730,000 
2,803,000 15,638,000 7, 524, 000 905,000. 
2,952,000 | 17,300, 000 7,758,000 28,084,000 . 
3,005,000 18,053,000 8,027,000 29,145,000 

3,167,000 | 18, 739,000 8,292,000] 30, 198, 000 

3,205,000 19, 288,000 8, 488.000] 21,044, 00 

3,368,000 | 19,773,000 | 8,672,000 31,813, 000 

3,436,000 | 20, 250,000 8,857,000 22,549, 000 

3,498,000 | 20, 717,000 8,979,000 | 33, 194, 000 

3,533,000 21,084,000 9,063,000 33, 630,000 |. 

3,558,000 | 21,300,000 | 9,146,000 | 34, 004; 000 |- 

3,502,000 | 21,491,000 | 9,206,000 | 34, 259,000 |. 

3,541,000 | 21,622,000 9,235,000} 34,398,000 |: 

2,506,000 | 21,760,000 | 9,247,000 | 34, 513,000 

3,450,000 | 21,792,000 | 9,257,000 | 34, 508,000 

3,408,000 | 21,684,000 | 9,242,000 | 34,334,000 |- 

3,345,000 | 21,548,000 | 9,223,000 | 84,116, 000- |- 

3,273,000 | 21,395,000 | , 189,000 , 857,000 |. 

3,205,000 | 21,201,000 | 9,130,000 , 536,000 

3,147,000 | 20,948,000 | 9,086,000 , 161,000 

3,096,000 | 20,658,000 | 9,001,000 | 32, 755,000 |- 

3,049,000 | 20,364,000 | 8,931,000 | 32, 344, 000 |- 

3,003,000 | 20,091,000 | 8,850,000 | 31, 944,000 

2,959,000 | 19,834,000 | 8,771,000 | 31, 564, 000 

2,917,000 | 19,588,000 | 8,094,000 31, 180,00 
2.879,000 | 19,353,000 | 8,621,000 | 20, 853, 000 

2,843,000 | 19,133,000 | 8,554,000 | 30, 530, 000 

2,810,000 | 18,928,000 | 8,491,000 | 30, 229, 000 

2,780,000 | 18,739,000 | 8,434,000 | 29, 853,000 

2,753,000 | 18,565,000 | 8,383,000 | 29, 701, 000 |. 

2,720,000 18,408,000 | 8,336,000 | 29, 473,000 |. 

2,700,000 | 18, 266,000 8,295,000 | 29,270, 000 

2,691,000 |, 18,140,000 | 8,259,000 | 29,090, 000 

2,676,000 18,028, 000 8,227,000 | 28; 931,000 

2,084,000 | 17,932,000 | 8, 159,000 28, 795,000 |. 

2,654,000 | 17, 848,000 8,176,000 | 28, 678,000 |- 

2,647,000 17,777,000 8,156,000} 28, 580,000 |- 

2,641,000 17,717,000 8,139,000 | 28; 497,000 

2,637,000 | 17,668,000 | 8, 125,000 28; 430, 000 

2633.000 | 17,627,000 | 8,113,009} 28,373,000 

2' 632,000 | 17,595,000 | 8,104,000 | 28,331,000 |. 

2,630,000 | 17,509,000 8,097,000 | 28,296,000 |- 

2°630,000 | 17,540,000 | 8,091,000 | 28 270,000 

2,630,000 | 17,534,000 | 8,056,000 | 28; 250, 000 

2,030,000 17,522,000 | 8,083,000 | 28; 235, 000 

2' 630,000 17,514,000 8,080,000 | 28, 224, 000 

2,631,000 | 17,508,000 8,078,000 | 28; 217, 000 

2,631,000 | 17,504,000 | 8,077,000 |. 28, 212,000 |. 

2' 631/000 | 17,502,000 | 8,076,000 | 28, 209; 000 

2,632,000 | 17,500,000 8,076,000 | 28, 208, 000 

2,632,000 | 17,490,000 | 8,075,000 | D. 206, 000 

2,632,000 | 17,498,000 | 8,075,000 | 28; 205, 000 

2/ 632,000 | 17,498,000 | 8,075,000 | 28, 295, 000 

2' 633,000 17,408,000 8,074,000 | 28, 205, 000 

2,633,000 | 17,498,000 | 8,074,000 28, 205,000 

2,033,000 17,498,000 | 8,074,000 | 28, 205 


103, 775, 000 |1, 218, 881, 000 |567; 560, 000 1,980, 216,000 | e 
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Mr. POMERENRE. I desire to direct the Senate’s attention 
particularly to certain fundamental facts as shown by the re- 
port. The first year the plan will cost $4,585,000. The twenty- 
fifth year it will cost $29,145,000. The cost of the system con- 


tinues to increase until it reaches the peak year, the thirty-fifth 
year, when it will cose $34,513,000. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator state what, according to 
the report from which he reads, will be the cost the fifth year 
and the tenth year? 

Mr. POMERENE. The fifth year it will cost $7,573,000. 

Mr. STERLING. Is that the cost to the Government or the 
cost to the Government and the employees? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is the total cost. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator what number of an- 
nuitants are considered in that estimate? 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not now give the Senator that num- 
ber, but I will have some reference to make to the number of 
annuitants a little later on. The Senator asked, I believe, for 
the cost at the end of the tenth year? 

Mr. GORE. During the tenth year. 

Mr. POMERENE. During the tenth year the cost will be 
$11,707,000. 

Mr. STERLING, The Senator has not the number of annui- 
tants to whom payments will be made at that time? 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not that number here now. I think 
I was furnished with that information a little while ago, but I 
have not been able to examine it yet. However, I will get it and 
insert it in the Recor later. i 

Mr. STERLING. I shall be glad if the Senator will furnish 
the number of annuitants to whom payments are to be made 
during the successive years. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think I can do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

«Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator whether the 
figures he is now giving represent the amount of money paid in 
the one year. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; that one year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator tell about what proportion 
of that amount is paid by the Government and what proportion 
by the employees? 

Mr. POMERENEH. I will give that in just a moment. 

I think I stated a moment ago that the peak year would 
be the thirty-fifth year, at a cost of $34,518,000. Then it de- 
clines until the sixty-third, when it reaches $28,205,000. Then it 
continues from that year on to cost that same amount each year, 
so that the total cost to the Government for the 77 years as 
shown by the table will be $2,080,216,000, or an average cost to 
the Government per year of $27,015,792.20. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] asked me a ques- 
tion a moment ago as to the percentage of the cost to the Gov- 
ernment and to the employees. I think I was a little inac- 
curate when I said I could give the percentage of cost to all the 
employees. What I have here is the estimated cost of pen- 
sioning the railway postal clerks. I think the percentages per- 
haps will not be very different between the cost to the Govern- 
ment and to the employees of this class and the cost to the 
Government and to the employees of the total number. I also 
have and I ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this point 
an estimate of the cost of pensioning the railway postal clerks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The estimate of cost referred to is as follows: 


Estimate of cost of pensioning railway postal clerks. 


On $0 
155 327 
2, 1,138 
3. 2.600 
A KKK Kr 4,644 
5. 7,288 
6.. 10, 640 
. 14,610 
8.— 19, 531 
9.— 24, 734 
10. 20 32,355 
8852 41,983 
B: 105 85.25 
14. 1,627,716 345 
15.. 1,743,401 827 
J SAAR tS apa ee eA a RSL 1,859, 562 

TTT E E o NE NE N, 1,990, 061 142, 400 


ee r DAON Summations of cost. 


To the 


To the 


To the 


Government. employees. | Government.| employees. Total. 

„ 100. 00 0.00 $536, 324 $0 $536, 324 

579, 709 99.94 06 J. 115,705 327 1,116,033 
637, 079 99. 82 18 1.751607 1,485 1,753, 112 
-TO 773 99.63 37 248,810 4,074 2) 457) 881 
77, 979 99.40 60 3,2714 S718} 3,288,803 
851, 197 99.15 81071.074 15,086 4,087,000 
925,130 98, 85 115 47985, 573 26,820 5,012,199 
998, 096 98. 54 1.40 5, 969, 059 41, 236 6, 010, 295 
1,074,451 98, 18 1.82 7,023,979 607767 77084, 746 
1; 140; 190 97.83 217 8,139,435 85,501] 8224936 
1. 233' 903 97.38 262 97,340,983 117,856 | 95,458,880 
1343. 985 08. 88 312 10,642,905 150,839 | 10, 502, 804 
1,455, 863 96. 36 3.64 | 12,845,838 212,831 | 12,258,667 
1, 563,943 95, 81 4.19 | 137544280 330 | 13,822,810 
1,710; 061 95. 18 482 15 171,998 360,675 | 15,582,671 
1, 843, 228 94.58 5.42 186,915,307 400,502 17,375, 899 
1,978,815 93. 97 6.03 | _ 18,774,959 579,755 19,354,714 
2,132,401 93.32 8.68 20, 765,020 722,155! 21,487,175 
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Mr. POMERENE. I desire to explain this last table briefly. 
In the table giving the cost of pensioning the railway postal 
clerks is given the cost for each year. In the first column appear 
the years, first, second, third, and so forth. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment of pensioning the employees is given in the next column, 
and to the employees in the third column, and the total cost in the 
fourth column. Then in the fifth column appears the percentage 
of the total cost each year to the Government and in the next 
column the pereentage of the cost to the employees. Then follow 
two columns giving a summation of the cost to the Government 
and to the employees and the total cost. Without taking the 
time to read all these figures, because it would be very tedious, 
I desire to submit to the Senate for its consideration certain 
*facts. The first year this plan would cost, all told, $536,324, and 
100 per cent of the cost would be paid by the Government. The 


Summations of cost. 


Tothe To the 
CGovernment.| employees. 

$2, 204, 629 92. 65 _ 7.35 | $22,891,067 $890, 737 | $23,781, 804 
2, 460, 833 91. 98 8.02 25, 154,4 1,088, 164 26, 242, 637 
2, 645; 026 91.20 8.74 27, 588, 1,319,304 | 28, 887,663 
2.815, 160 90. 57 9.43] 30,117,998] 1,584,825 31,702,823 
2 999, 755 $9. 84 10.16 812, 1,889,642 | 34,702,578 
3; 144, 225 89. 16 10.84 | 35,616,432 | 2,230,371 | 37, S46, 803 
3, 339, 561 88. 38 11.62 568, 2,618,325 | 41, 185, 364 
3, 496, 620 87.67 1233| 41,633,475 | 3,049,500 44,682,984 
3,642, 553 86.94 13.06 „800,434 | 3,525,103 | 48, 325,537 
3,788, 492 86.19 13.81 | 48,065,615 | 4,048,414] 52,114,029 
3,943, 457 85. 40 14.60] 51,433,353 | 4,624,133 | 56,057, 486 
4,059,561 $4. 65 15.35 | 54,869,848 | 5,247,199 | 60, 117, 047 
4, 170, 108 83. 88 16.12 58,367,663 | 5,919,487 | 64,287, 150 
4, 249, 385 33.14 16.86 | 61,900,618} 6,635,917 538,535 
4,318) 410 82. 39 17.61 | 65,458,443 | 7,396,502 22, 854, 945 
4,302, 083 81. 66 18.34] 69,020,492] , 196,538 77,217,028 
4,373, 488 80. 98 19.02 | 72,561,927 | 9,028,589 81,590,516 
4, 365, 883 $0.31 19.69 | 76,068,236 | 9,88, 163] 85,958,300 
4,340, 901 79.67 20.33 | 79,523,782} 10,770,518 | 90, 297,300 
4,311, 442 79.04 20.96 | 82,934,411 | 11,674,331] 04,608, 742 
4, 288, 815 78. 39 21.61 | 86,279,228 | 12,590,331 | 98,875,357 
4, 204, 891 77.85 22.15 | 89,852,857 527,791 | 108, 080, 448 
4, 144, 890 77.31 22.69 | 92,757,276 408, 107,225, 338 
4,050, 903 76.76 2.21 95,904,184] 15,421,057 111,325,241 
4,033, 479 76.19 23.81 | 90,000,253 „388, 115,388, 720 
4, 030, 042 75.65 24.35 | 102,048,920 | 17,330, 842 119, 418, 762 
3, 996, 500 75.14 24.88 | 105,051; 799 383,463 | 123,415, 202 
3,963, 392 74. 66 25.34 | 108,010,723 | 19,987,931] 127,378,684 
3,931, 215 74.21 25.79 110, 928, 01 20,381,638 „300,850 
3,900, 384 73. 80 26.20 | 113,808,836 | 21,403,417 | 135; 210, 253 
3, 863, 239 73.58 28.42 | 116,649,465 | 22'424'027| 139,073,492 
3. 837, 880 73.21 26.79 | 119,459,102 | 2452,20 142,911,352 
3; 814; 473 72.87 27.13 | 122,238,834 | 2,485,591 146,725,825 
3, 793, 262 72.58 27.42 | 124,991,829 25,527,258 150,519,087 
3, 774.338 72.31 27.69 | 127,721,226 | 28,572,199 154, 293, 425 
3, 757,775 72.09. 27.91 | 130,430,093 | 27,021, 107 158,051, 200 
B, 743, 566 71.89 28.11 | 133,121,376 | 28,073,390 161, 791, 766 
3,731, 651 71,72 28.28 | 135,797,857 | 29,728,560 | 165,526,417 
3,721,920 71.58 28.42 | 138,462,174 30,786,163 | 169,248,337 
3,714,531 71.46 28.51 141,116,672 | 1,846,196] 172,963, 
3,700, 248 71.36 28.64 | 143,763,443 | 32,908,673 | 178,672,116 
3,705,514 71.27 28.73 | 146,401,315 | 33,973,315 | 189,377, 630 
3,702, 101 71.22 28.78 | 149,040,844 35,038, 87 184,079, 731 
3, 700, 788 71.16 28.84 | 151,674,334 | 36,106,185| 187,789,519 
3, 700,350 71.12 28. 88 305, 37,175,024 | 191,480 
3; 700, 544 71.08 28.92 986,192 33,245,221 195,181,413 
3,701, 171 71.05 28.95 | 159,565,989 30,318,556 198, 887,584 
3, 702, 105 71.03 28.97 | 162,195,672} 40,389,010 | 202,587, 699 
3, 703, 167 71.02 28.99 | 164,825,539 41,42, 307 „287, 
3,7201, 257 71.00 29.00 | 167,455,754 |. 42,536,359 | 200, 502, 113 
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3, 709, 147 70, 98 29.02 | 191,142,662 | 52,219,453 | 243,302,115 
3, 709, 213 70.98 29.02 | 193,775,321 | 53,298,007 | 247,071,328 

247,071,328 78.43 CC 
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Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will pardon me, will not 
there be contributions made by all the employees in that branch 
of the service, as well as in every other branch of the service? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
South Dakota has asked the question in good faith, and I shall 
try to answer it in the same way. Bear in mind that this pro- 
posed act is to go into effect, I think, 90 days after its pussuge. 
Am I not right in that? 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. POMERENE. Ninety days following its passage, there- 
fore, the then superannuated employees will sever their con- 
nection with the Government and their annuity must be paid 
during that year. However, there will be certain contributions 
made by the employees, and those are taken into account the 
next year, at the end of which the cost to the Government will 


second year the total cost would be $579,709, of which 99.94 per | be 99.94 per cent and the cost to the employees will be only six- 


cent would be paid by the Government and six-tenths of 1 per 
cent. would be paid by the employees. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Ohio why he assumes that for the first year all of the cost of the 
bill as affecting the railway postal employees will be paid by the 
Government? 

Mr. POMERENE. Because that is the fact. 

Mr. STERLING. But is it a fact? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, 

Mr. STERLING. Will there not be contributions made by all 
of the employees—— 

Mr. POMERENE. No. 


tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. SM . Mr. President, in further answer to the Senator 
from South Dakota, I wish to say that the payments that may 
be made by the employees who are not separated from the 
service in the meantime under the bill could be all drawn out 
with interest; so why should those payments be taken into con- 
sideration in arriving at the percentage that the Government 
pays for the first year? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is true; the Senator from Utah has 
called attention to a very important factor in the consideration 
of this legislation. I am going to refer to it now, but I shall 
discuss it further a little bit later. 
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It must be borne in mind that under this plan the funds which 
are contributed by the employees are trust funds. A separate 
account is to be kept with each employee, as it should be. Un- 
der the plan which is proposed in the substitute bill which I 
shall present, and which was the result of the study of the com- 
mittee when I had the honor to be its chairman, all of these 
trust funds have to be invested in bonds because they are trust 
funds. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me a moment. The vice of the 
system contained in the pending bill is that—I do not say that 
it was purposely done—in order to make it appear that the cost 
is going to be merely negligible it is sought to pay all of the 
annuities out of the trust funds, while they should be held as a 
reserve fund for the several contributors paying it; and I want 
to say to you, Senators, if you have not had occasion to study 
this problem, that has been the scheme that has wrecked many 
of the life insurance institutions of this country. It is wholly 
vicious, and I say that with all respect. I shall discuss that 
subject, perhaps, a little later. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. While the Senator from Ohio does not have 
any figures as to any other class except the railway mail em- 
ployees, I take it that the same rule would apply to the other 
‘classes? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that, as a matter of fact, the percentage 
the Senator has given in regard to the expense for the first year 
would be the same as to other classes of Government employees? 

Mr. POMERENE. Practically the same; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And if the rule works out the same, it would 
be all paid by the Government except six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes, for the first year; and, as I go 
on, I am going to give the exact percentages so far as they apply 
to this particular class. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Ohio 
that when he reaches that point he call the particular atten- 
tion of the Senate to the provisions of the pending bill which 
will allow a citizen 20 years of age who enters the Government 
service to be retired at 65 years of age, but after having 
served 15 years, when 85 years of age, he can leave the 
service and withdraw every cent of the annuity which he has 
paid, with compound interest; and immediately reenter the 
service and draw the very highest rate of annuity at the end 
of 65 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Ohio has already called 
attention to that fact. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did so while the Senator from Utah 
was temporarily out of the Chamber, 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not aware that the Senator from Ohio 
had done so. z 

Mr. POMERENE. Now, let me go a little further as to the 
cost of pensioning the railway postal clerks. In the twenty- 
fifth year the total cost will be $3,496,720; the cost to the 
Government will be 87.67 per cent of the total, and the cost 
to the employees will be 12.33 per cent of the total. In the 
fiftieth year the total cost will be $8,814,478, the percentage 
of cost to the Government will be 72.87 per cent, and the per- 
centage of cost to the employees will be 27.13 per cent. In the 
seventy-seventh year the total cost of pensioning the railway 
postal clerks will be $3,709,213, the percentage of cost to the 
Government will be 70.98 per cent, and the percentage of cost 
to the employees will be 29.02 per cent. 

The total cost to the Government and to the employees for 
the 77 years—and these figures relate to the railway postal 
clerks—will be $247,071,338, the average cost for the 77 years 
will be $3,208,718.54, and the per cent of cost to the Govern- 
ment during these years will be 78.43, while the percentage of 
cost to the employees will be 21.57. So there is a very radical 
difference between the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota, who has charge of the pending bill, 
nnd myself. In his judgment, as he stated yesterday, after a 
time—and I am not sure that he mentioned the number of years, 
but after a certain time—the pending bill would be practically 
a 50-50 plan. As a matter of fact, it is a 78.43 per cent as 
against a 21.57 per cent plan; in other words, the Government 
will be paying in round numbers about four-fifths of the total 
cost. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 


Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. Just here and in connection with what the 
Senator has stated I wish to call attention to the estimates on 
that very subject made by the Government actuary, Mr. McCoy. 
He furnishes a table in which he gives the cost to the Govern- 
ment according to the number of years of service of the em- 
ployee, running from 15 years of service, that being the mini- 
mum years of service under which the employee may be able to 
share in the benefits of this bill, to 44 years. At 44 years the 
cost to the Government will be 38 per cent; at 40 years, accord- 
ing to Mr. McCoy, it will be 49 per cent; at 35 years it will be 
61 per cent; it runs during the years between 44 years of serv- 
ice and 15 years of service from 38 per cent to 79 per cent. So 
it must follow, I think, from the statements furnished by the 
Government actuary, that it is about a half-and-half proposi- 

on. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there are actuaries and 
actuaries. The plan which has been submitted in that state- 
ment will never stand the test of cross-examination. More 
than that, the difference between the estimates made by Mr. 
McCoy and Dr. Brown is such that if the Congress of the 
United States wants to be square with the Government and 
square with the people the different estimates will be investi- 
gated, so that the Senate may know the truth before we adopt 
a plan of this kind and fasten it permanently upon the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I am just as anxious as is 
the Senator from Ohio that Senators shall know the truth 
about this matter. S 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, sir; I am sure of that. 

Mr. STERLING. I assume there will be some honest dif- 
ferences between actuaries in regard to this matter; but, as to 
the actuary who made the statement to which I have referred, 
I believe as much confidence can be placed in what he says and 
in the statements he makes in regard to these matters as in the 
statements of any other actuary who may be produced. He has 
been the actuary, it may be said in a sense, for the Senate of 
the United States in the consideration of financial and revenue 
bills, the trusted aid of the Committee on Finance at session 
after session of the Senate. 

If the Senator from Ohio will permit a further interruption, 
the figures I gave a moment ago in regard to the per cent that 
the Government would have to pay were based on a $1,200 sal- 
ary. When the salary is larger, because of the larger contribu- 
tion of the employee under this plan, the percentage paid by the 
Government is still less. When it comes to the $1,800 salary 
the Government will be contributing but 8 per cent to the man 
who has served 44 years, 24 per cent to the man who has served 
20 years, 41 per cent to the man who has served 35 years, and 
so on; and when it comes to the $2,000 salaries the employee's 
contribution will overpay by one hundred and twenty-six dollars 
and some cents the amount of his annuity. So, as to other sal- 
aries, for instance, the employee who has served 44 years and 
has drawn a salary of $2,500 would have contributed $1,571.71 
more than he receives in annuity. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator a question in that 
connection? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. > 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator is dwelling upon the higher 
salaries. ‘ 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the vast majority of them are the 
lower salaries. The Senator has stated that a part of the esti- 
mate is based upon a $1,200 salary. The tables which I have 
presented are based upon an average salary of $1,132. Will the 
Senator again, because I do not carry the figures in my mind, 
give me the percentage of cost to the Government and to the em- 
ployee in the case of a $1,200 salary? 

Mr. STERLING. I will do so. The $1,200 salary is what I 
first called attention to, where the percentage to be paid by the 
Government ranges all the way from 38 to 79 per cent. Take 
the $1,800 salary, and the percentage to be paid by the Govern- 
ment for different periods of service, ranging from 15 to 44 
years, runs from § to 68 per cent.. I submit that in all of that, 
where the salary is $1,800, the percentage paid by the Govern- 
ment is much less than 50 per cent of the annuities. Take the 
$2,000 salary, and it runs from no per cent, or from $129.60 
on the other side of the ledger, to 64 per cent. If the party has 
served but 15 years, the Government will pay 64 per cent of the 
annuities. If he has served 18 years, the Government will pay 
62 per cent. If he has served 21 years, the Government will pay 
59 per cent of the annuity of the man who receives the $2,000 
salary, and so on. 
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I shall in due course ask that this table be printed in the 
Recorp, but not now. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, one of the mistakes which 
has been made by the actuary, Mr. Beach, I think, will be of 
interest to the Senate. I read a statement which has been 
furnished me by Dr. Brown. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator does that, 
right on the matter that was in dispute between the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from South Dakota, I should like 
to inquire whether the Senator has anything to show what is 
the average number of years that the clerks who would be en- 
titled to the benefit of this system serve the Government? 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand the Senator to ask as to 
the average number of years they will have served when they 
arrive at retirement age? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. All told, what is the average length of 
service, if the Senator knows, of all the clerks? 

Mr. POMERENE. I can not answer that question. 
no information on that subject. 

į want to call attention to another apparent discrepancy here, 
at least. 

On yesterday the Senator from South Dakota stated that Mr. 
McCoy suggested that the cost to the Government after a while 
would be $9,000,000 a year. I assume that was the result of 
his actuarial work. Attached to the report filed in support of 
this bill is a table in which Mr. Beach gives certain statistical 
information, and I want to call attention to the latter part of 
this statement. It indicates that the refunds to 20,000 employees 
separated from the service annually, assuming that they have 
contributed on the average for 10 years, would be $5,490,000. 
This gives the total disbursements annually as $22,650,000. This 
states that the employees will contribute 37.7 per cent and 
the Government will contribute 62.3 per cent. The contribu- 
tions by the employees are given in this same table as 
follows: 

Total contributions from 300,000 employees receiving on an 
average $1,138 annually, at 21 per cent, $8,535,000. 

So that according to the statements of the actuary, Mr. Beach, 
the Government would be paying annually $14,115,000; but ac- 
cording to the statement made by Mr. McCoy, as I understand, 
the amount would be about $9,000,000. I do not know which is 
correct. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. A question was asked in regard to that on 
yesterday. Mr. Beach informs me that the $22,650,000 is meant 
to be the maximum of the disbursements upon the part of the 
Government. . 

Mr. POMERENE. The maximum? 

Mr. STERLING. The maximum of the disbursements at any 
time, and, of course, that will include disbursements for an- 
nuities and refunds to those who have separated themselves from 
the service. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then at least one of these actuaries makes 
the statement in his formal report that the total disburse- 
ments annually will be $22,650,000, and now he says it is the 
maximum. 

Mr. STERLING. One is talking, I think, about the cost to the 
Government at any time, and the other is speaking about the 
‘total disbursements, which disbursements include contribu- 
tions by the employees. 

Mr. POMERENB. Oh, I understand that, and I have so said. 
I deducted the $8,535,000 which the employees contribute, and 
that would leave the total disbursements annually by the Gov- 
ernment and on account of the Government alone as $14,115,000, 
It will take an actuary to reconcile those statements, 

Let me go a little further with this. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will let me 
say a word in that connection 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. The $5,490,000 referred to there, which is 
disbursed, has not cost the Government a cent. Those are the 
refunds to the employees of the money that they have paid in 
before they separated themselves from the service. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes; I understand. When it comes to 
this matter of refunds, let us see how actuarily correct this 
Mr. Beach is. I am going to read a statement furnished me by 
Dr. Brown: 


I have 


UNITED STATES BUREAU or EFFICIENCY, 
Washington, February 6, 1920. 

I wish to invite your attention to the estimate of separations from 
the service shown on page 4 of the committee’s report. The v 
number of employees that will leave the service each year is shown as 
20,000 during the first 10 years of the operation of the plan, 


The following tabulation shows the number that will leave the serv- 
ice according to the actual statistics for the five years egag June 30, 
1916, the number that will leave the service according to Mr, Beach's 
estimate, and the difference: 
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Mr. Beach's overstatement of separations, ranging from 4,710 the 
first year up to 7,298 the tenth year, results in a great understatement 
of the cost of the 9 5565 

Very respectfully, HERBERT D. Brown, 
Chief, Bureau of Efficiency. 


Now, Mr. President, I want to introduce in the Recor a state- 
ment which Mr. Brown submits to me, explaining these statistics 
I have given as they apply to the Sterling-Lehlbach bill, under 
date of February 3, 1920: 


UNITED STATES BURÐAU or EFFICIENCY, 
Washington, February 3, 1920, 
Hon. ATLER POMERENE ` 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR POMERENE; I inclose herewith statement showin 
mated cost to the Government, by years, of retiring the civil employees 
under Senate bill 1099. introdu by Senator STERLING on June 16, 1919. 

This estimate is based on statistles of employees collected as of July 
1, 1916, and includes 263,152 persons. 


The Senator from Nebraska asked me a moment ago as to the 
number of employees being considered at the time these tables 
were prepared, and that is the number—263,152. The letter 
proceeds: 


The inclosed statement shows that the cost to the Government the 
first year will be $4,585,000, and that this amount will steadily increase 
until about the thirty-fifth year, when the cost to the Government will 
be about $34 ,000, The cost to the Government will then faji 

1 a about $28,000,000 a year. res make no allowance 
or any increase in the number of persons in the service over the number 
employed in 1916. Under this bill the total amount of the retirement 
allowances the first year will be id out of the Federal Treasury. 
With each succeeding year the employees retiring will have provided a 
larger proportion of their annuities. 


I think this letter in part answers the question the Senator 
from Nebraska asked me a moment ago with regard to the per- 
centage of cost, and if the Senator will do me the kindness to 
give me his attention, I think I can answer his question now. 
Mr. Brown continues: 


The employees retiring the tenth year will provide about 3 per cent 
of their annuities, in the twentieth about 9 per cent, and in the thir- 
pine hee about 15 per cent. With each succeeding year the employees“ 
con tions will provide an increasing proportion of the total cost until 
at the end of about 50 years the employees’ contributions will beride 
about one-fourth of the annual cost. Thereafter the employees wìll con- 
tribute about one-fourth of the annual cost. 

The increased cost of this plan over similar plans previously con- 
sidered is due to the earlier ages of ement. The earlier ages of 
retirement reduce the period during which contributions will be made 
by the employees; they cut off the operation of compound interest at 
the time the interest accumulations are growing most rapidly, and they 
increase the number of annuity payments to the 8 

You asked whether the plan provided for by th ill will be self- 
supporting in the beginning; and if so, for how long. 


Note this: 


My answer to your question is that it will not require any aid from 
the Government during the first few years if the Government sees fit to 
use the contributions of the younger employees to pay the older ones, 
The contributions are more than sufficient to pay the annuities during 
the first few years, because the number of eligibles will be few at first; 
but as the number reaching retirement age will increase at about the 
same rate that the service has increased during the past 30 or 40 

ears, it is obvious that in a short time the income will he inadequate 
2 cover the entire cost of the plan. If the contributions of all of the 
employees are accumulated at interest at 4 per cent pan ney an- 
nually and are used to pay the annuities of employees retiring during 
the first few years, the plan will require no aid from the Government 
during the first 10 years of its operation. Under the terms of the bill, 
however, money paid in by an employee remains the property of that 
employee and must ultimately be returned to him with interest at 4 

r cent compo! annually in one of the two ways: (a) In one sum 
5 case of his resignation or to his estate in case of his death, or (bj 
in the form of an annuity upon his retirement. The contributions of 
the employees therefore clearly constitute a trust fund in the hands 
of the vernment rather than a surplus. It is as inaccurate to desig- 
nate that fund or any portion of it as surplus, even while it ex s 
the amount of the retiring allowances, as it would be for a bank to 
80 geugant its d ts. Of course, if the Government wishes to use 
the contributions of one man to pay another, it can do so, and thus re- 
duce the amount of money to be raised through other sources. Spend- 
ing the employees’ money, however, will simply defer the time when 
the Government 


esti- 


must begin to make appropriations, but it will not 


reduce the ultimate cost to the Government. 
You asked me to state the cost separately of the disability. provision 
contained in section 5 of this bill under which an employee, who has 
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served for 15 years or more, may be retired for total disability due to 
disease or injury. It is impossible to make any estimate of what this 
benefit will cost the Government, because of the unreliability of exist- 
ing disability statistics and of the fact that this benefit svenas the 
coy age} compensation law at so many points. Since the table of 
cost by years is on the assumption that employees will be 
retired as soon as they are eligible, the omission of any estimate for 
the cost of the disability provision may offset any overstatement of 
cost of annuities which the employee will not receive through remain- 
ing in the service for short periods beyond retirement age. 
Very respectfully, 
HERBERT D. Brown, 
: Chief Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator put the 
entire communication from Mr. Brown in the RECORD? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I so intended. In fact, I read the 
whole communication, and I am very glad to have it incor- 
porated in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Senator 
a question in connection with one statement Mr. Brown made, 
in its application to this particular bill. He states that it 
would not cost the Government anything if we used the con- 
tributions that were paid in at once. But, as I understand the 
bill, that could not be done, and probably it would be an unsafe 
thing even if it were provided that it should be done. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am disposed to think that under the 
bill as it is drawn, legally speaking, it can be done; but it is 
violative of every legal principle in dealing with trust funds, 

Mr. President, there is this difference between the bill which 
I intend to offer as the substitute and the bill now pending be- 
fore this Chamber: In the bill which was prepared the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Sarcoor], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cumsays], and myself, having had, as we thought, good rea- 
sons for so doing, expressly provided that those funds should 
be inyested in bonds and held as a trust fund, because we felt 
that a time might come, if we did not have these funds in- 
vested in bonds or other good securities, when the annuitants 
would simply have a claim against the Government for a given 
amount of money without any security therefor; and I think 
I shall at this moment, as bearing upon this very subject, beg 
the indulgence of the Senate while I call its attention to a 
letter which was written to me in 1918. - 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will not the Senator per- 
mit me a word before he proceeds with that with reference to 
the question he was just discussing and in answer to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska? The Senator speaks of this as a trust 
fund. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. J 

Mr. STERLING. Is it a trust fund in any other sense than 
that the Government is responsible to the employee for the 
amount of the deductions from his salary? Let me read now 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENDE. Very well. 

Mr. STERLING. The provisions of the bill will show, I 
think, clearly that there can be no fault found with Mr. 
Brown's statement to the effect that if annuities are paid out 
of the funds accumulated it would be perfectly proper. The 
bill reads: 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause the said deductions to be 
withheld from all specific appropriations for the particular salaries 
or compensation from which the deductions are made and from all 
allotments out of lump-sum appropriations for 
aries or compensation for each fiscal year, and said sums shall be 
transferred on the books of the Treasury Department to the credit of 
a special fund to be known as the civil-service retirement and dis- 
abiit fund,” and said fund is hereby 8 for the payment of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances as provided in this act. 

The whole fund is appropriated. As annuities become due 
they may be paid out of that fund, and that fund has been a fund 
loaned by the employees to the Government at the rate of 4 per 
cent interest, under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
has made that statement, but I do not think—and I do not want 
to be misunderstood when I make the statement, because it is 
made in the utmost kindness—that the Senator has placed quite 
a fair construction upon that language. I happen to have before 
me Mr. Beach’s statement before the committee. Before reading 
it I wish to say that the bill provides in one feature that these 
assessments or contributions shall be kept in separate accounts 
for each individual contributor, and there is to be added to them 
the annual accumulation of compound interest, and if at any 
time he separates himself from the service he has the right to 
withdraw those funds, That they are regarded as trust funds 
seems to me is quite evident from the statement made by Mr. 
Beach, on page 95 of the hearings, in which he says: 

But it is quite certain, I feel confident, that from the figures which 
I have compiled, in any event, the Government will not be called u 


to contribute any amount for the payment of annuities during the t 
10 years at least, 


yments of such sal- 


Now, note this: 


Of course shee are borrowing the amount from the contributions of 
the employees. e can not disguise that fact. But it is entirely logical 
that this practice should be done. 


I referred a moment ago to a letter which I received and in- 
serted in the Recorp on December 3, 1918, when the subject was 
up, a letter from Mr. George T. Keyes, secretary of the National 
Civil Service Reform League of New York, dated November 12, 
1918, and addressed to me, reading as follows: 


NATIONAL CIVIL Service REFORM LEAGUE, 
New York, November 12, 1918. 
Hon. ArLRR PoMERENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR POMERENE: With regard to the McKellar retirement 
bill, which, I understand, is unfinished business, will you be good enough 
to send me a copy of any bill which you may be planning to propose for 
a substitute measure? 

I have just noticed a “ joker” in the pending bill (S. 4637) for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, which raises a 
new and ve objection to the present form of that bill. 

The public and the employees have been led to believe by the debates 
and the apparent intent of the bill itself that the money withheld from 
the salaries of employees would be held at interest in each employee's 
name, in an inviolable retirement fund. 

But actually, I have just discovered, the bill only provides for credit- 
ing to each employee the amounts of his contributions and the interest 
thereon. The actual money contributed is to be used by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay for the retirement of those already of retirement 
age. Only “such portions” of the contributions are held in reserve, 
in the name of the individual contributors, “as in his judgment may not 
immediately be 3 for the payment of annuities, refunds, and al- 
lowances.” (Sec. 8, D. 8, line 18.) 

Instead of accumulating a fund, therefore, the Government is ac- 
cumulating a debt. For a few 2 the receipts will outbalance the 
ae as the report on the bill (No. 574, p. 7) indicates. But after 

„or beginning about 1930, there will no lon be any fund from 
which to pay the then rapidly mounting costs of retirement. It will 
be necessary for Congress to make annual appropriations to repay the 
amounts“ borrowed " from the employees then to be retired with com- 
pound Por 1 and the amount of these repayments has not even been 
computed. 

The proposed disbursement of reserves is exactly analagous to the 
systems of the new bankrupt insurance companies and fraternal organi- 
zations that failed to tain their reserve funds intact. There is 
no escaping the certain Nemesis that overtakes such schemes. 

From the employees’ point of view the scheme is perilous. 
ent Congress can not pledge future Congresses to the repayment of 
these amounts. Appropriations for that purpose may be delayed or 
even denied. Il that the employee will have, instead of the fund“ 
he believes he is accumulating, is a claim against the Government. 
Anyone familiar with the endless procedure necessary to collect even the 
most just claim against the Government will readily agree that the p 
tion of the employees depending on a claim instead of a fund will be 
precarious. 

The language of the bill is clear on this point once it is called to one's 
attention. But I am satisfied that neither the Members of Congress nor 
the public nor the employees have had their attention directed to it. 
rate who reads section 8 attentively can now doubt that the retire- 
ment fund proposed in S. 4637 is doomed to certain collapse within, 
= most, 15 years, unless Congress makes very large extra appropria- 

ons. 

F I pops you will have an opportunity to make the point clear to the 
enate. 
Sincerely, yours, 


The pres- 


GEORGE T. Keyes, 
Secretary. 

And now, Senators, I think you will find that the provisions 
of the pending bill do not very materially differ from the pro- 
visions of the McKellar bill to which this criticism was ad- 
dressed. I am confident that when it comes to a plan of retire- 
ment, if there are any contributions to be called for to be paid 
by the employees, if we are going to adopt the system whereby 
upon their retirement these funds are to be returned, then we 
ought to treasure them as trust funds for that specific purpose. 

To say that this is not going to cost the Government anything, 
because it receives trust funds in the form of contributions for 
each of the separate contributors and then diverts that money 
from that specific purpose to pay. the legal liabilities of the 
Government to some one else, is a shocking proposition to any- 
one who has had-to deal with trust funds. It is as if I, as an 
individual, had certain private funds and some Senator would 
intrust me with funds to be kept sacredly for some cestui que 
trust. If I would divert those funds from the purpose for which 
they were intended and use them to pay off some legal liability 
of my own, lawyers know what would be the consequence to me, 
Under those circumstances I would go to the penitentiary. 

Mr. STERLING. I suppose it is a question, in the last analy- 
sis, of the safety of the employee and the safety of the fund that 
has been deducted from his salary from time to time. Now, let 
me ask the Senator from Ohio if this does not fix the responsi- 
bility of the Government, and that it is a question as to whether 
or not the employee is safe: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to invest from time 
to time, in interest-bearing securities of the United States, such por- 
tions of the “ civil-service retirement and disability fund ” hereby created 
as in his judgment may not be immediately required for the payment of 
annuities, refunds, a allowances as herein provided, and the income 


derived from such investments shall constitute a part of said fund for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of section 11 of this act. 
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Mr. POMERENE. My good friend—and he is a good lawyer, 
too—can hardly be serious in putting that question to me in 
that way. There is a provision for the investment of a part 
of these funds; but let us analyze it, and I refer to his own 
report. 

On page 6, when Mr. Beach gave an estimate as to the 
account, he said that the first year there will be contributions 
from 300,000 employees, aggregating $8,535,000; that the annu- 
ities to be paid to 6,400 annuitants, at $610 each, would be 
$3,904,000; refunds to 20,000 employees separated from the 
service would be $274,500, making a total of $4,178,500. That 
would leave a balance. It is called here a surplus. It should 
be stated as the amount of these contributions which the Gov- 
ernment does not borrow. That balance of $4,356,500 would be 
invested in securities under the provisions of the bill to which my 
friend the Senator from South Dakota has referred, but there 
is $4,178,500 that belongs to 800,000 employees, that belongs to 
them in severalty in proportion to the amount they have paid 
as contributions, which has been absorbed to pay claims owed 
by the Government to somebody else, and there is no security 
for it. It is only a claim which each contributor would have 
against the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any doubt about the responsibility 
of the Government when these persons interested in the funds 
get the money from the Government, but the question in my 


mind is if the Government pays these annuities out of the prin- | 


cipal of the fund rather than from its income, it seems to me 
that it would apply to the Government like it would to any 
business proposition, that they would very soon be in a state 
of bankruptcy, unless they had, as they would have in this case, 
the Government from which to get the money, which, of course, 
would mean that after all the Government would have to pay it 
all just the same. 

But I rose to ask the Senator about this investment. He 
told about the number of annuitants that would get the money 
the first year, and he estimated in the illustration that he just 
gave that the Government could invest all the balance of the 
money in securities. If they invested in United States bonds, 
which I presume would be the investment principally, it would 
be bends that would not mature for a great many years. 

Mr. POMERENE. Not necessarily so. It might or might 
not be. : 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; but it is at least fair to assume 
that it would be invested in securities that would not mature 
within a year or so. The next year the list of annuitants would 
greatly increase, and the next year afterwards still further 
increase. It would soon reach the point within a very few 
years where the securities would mature very largely, when the 
amount paid into the fund would not be enough to pay the 
annuitants and those that resigned and left the service. So 
that they would be under the necessity of selling on the market 
these securities in which funds were invested unless Congress 
directly appropriated the money. Would not that happen? 

Mr. POMERENE. That might be so. I assume that the 
trustee who would have charge of it would be the Treasury 


Department. 

Mr. NORRIS. They would very likely take that fact into 
consideration and would not invest, as the Senator has sug- 
gested they might, the entire surplus. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, they might. There is in the substitute 
bill I have presented a provision which covers the very point 
the Senator from Nebraska has in mind. I think the Senator 
will agree with me, if he has read that bill, that it takes care 
of it in the very best possible form. } 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -The will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Brandegee Henderson Myers Sheppard 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson Sherman 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. New Smoot 
Coit Jones, Wash. Norris Spencer 
Curtis Kellogg Overman Sterti 
Dillingham King Page Sutherland 
Fernald Lodge Phelan Townsend 
Glass MeCumber Poindexter Wadsworth 
Harris McNary Pomerene Watson 
Harrison Moses Ransdell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators kave an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 


The Assistant Secretary called the names of absent Senators, 
and Mr. Hate, Mr. Nucent, Mr. Surru of Maryland, and Mr. 
Warren answered to their names. 

Mr. Harprne entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. ‘There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. France, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Gerry, 
Mr. McCormick, Mr. Purrrs, Mr. Smrrau of Georgia, and Mr. 
WIIIIAnts entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. KING. I understand that a number of Senators are ab- 
sent on account of illness, It will be quite difficult to secure a 
quorum this afternoon, and I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah. [Putting the question.] The noes 
appear to have it. 

Mr. KING. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). As 
heretofore stated, I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I understand that I can transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], which I do, and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Dra]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Du- 
IINGHAM]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous vote, I vote “nay,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], and therefore withhold my 
vote. 


Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the negative). I do 
not notice the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON ] 
among the very few Democrats who have been in the Chamber 
to-day. I have a pair with that Senator, and therefore with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I congratulate the Republican 
side upon the presence of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. TOWNSEND, Regular order! 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). Notic- 
ing the absence of my pair, the senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Tuomas], I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WATSON. I discover that my pair, the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcott], is absent. I therefore transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuammins] and 
vote “ nay.” ` 

Mr. MOSES. I transfer my pair previously announced to the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the negative). I notice 
the absence of the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson], with whom I am paired. I therefore withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. I observe that the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] is not present. I have a general 
pair with that Senator and therefore withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote“ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM]. He being absent, I am obliged to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirpy] is detained on official 
business. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. I notice that he 
has not voted. Therefore I withhold my vote. I simply make 
this announcement so that I may be counted for a quorum. 

Mr. RANSDELL (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. NUGENT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLSII. 

The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—6. 
Harrison Phelan Sheppard Williams 
King Ransdell 
NAYS—30 

Ashurst Hale New Smoot 
Brandegee Harris Norris Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nugent Sterling 
Chamberlain conse ape Townsend 

rtis McKellar Phipps Wadsworth 
Dillingham McNary Pomerene Watson 

nee Moses Sherman 
Glass Nelson Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—60, 
Ball Gay Knox Shields 
Bankhead Gerry La Follette Simmons 
Beckham Gore Lenroot Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Gronna McCormick Smith, Md. 
Calder Harding McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Colt Henderson McLean payne He 
Culberson + Hitchcock Myers Sutherland 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Newberry Swanson 
Dial Johnson, S. Dak, Overman Thomas 
Jones, N. Mex. Owen Trammell 
Elkins Kellogg Penrose Underwood 
‘all Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mass. 

Fernald Kenyon Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Keyes Reed Warren 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Robinson Wolcott 


So the Senate refused to adjourn, 

Mr. HENDERSON and Mr. Jones of New Mexico entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the motion of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Srrnruxd! directing the Sergeant at Arms 
to request the attendance ef absent Senators be rescinded. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to another inequitable provision of this bill. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is 
scarcely audible in this crowded Chamber. The murmur of 
voices here among all the Senators who throng the floor chokes 
the sound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Illinois is seldom here and 
reserves his yoice, whereas the Senator from Ohio is diligently 
serving his country, so that his voice is not so loud and poten- 
tial to-day, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I will say that the Sen- 
ator from Utah, often here, seldom reserves his voice. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, these distinguished Sen- 
ators are always more amiable than they seem to be just at 
this moment, 

I said a moment ago that there was another inequitable fea- 
ture about this bill which it seems to me ought to receive atten- 
tion at the hands of the Senate, and I can state it perhaps in a 
very few words. 

First, the higher paid employees pay more than the lower paid 
employees for the same protection, 

Secondly, the young boy and the young girl, ambitious, eager 
to succeed and to serve their country, pay more, in the aggre- 
gate, than the old employees in the service who have been re- 
ceiving their monthly stipend for years; and they receive only 
the same annuity. 

During the course of this debate it has been suggested that 
the employees of the country were all a unit behind this bill. 
It has been suggested that the higher paid employees are so 
altruistic that they are anxious to pay for the annuities in 
part for the lower paid employees; and if there is any evidence 
about it, save and except the mere naked statement by a few of 
the men who have been interested in pressing this legislation 
in season and out of season, I have not come in contact with it, 
In 1918, when I was discussing this feature of the bill, I chal- 
lenged the statement that these men had given their consent to 
pay more than their fellow workers paid. The challenge does 
not seem to have been accepted. 


In my humble judgment we have a right to require the Gov- 
ernment to pay for any excess over and above a reasonable 
amount for the good of the service; but I deny the right of the 
Government to say to the young boy and the young girl, “ You 
shall pay more than your share.” y 

Let me state this in another way, so as to present the thought 
to the Senate as clearly as I can: The contributions by the em- 
ployees and the benefits granted them under the pending bill 
are entirely unrelated. All employees are required to contribute 
23 per cent of their salaries. This means that an employee re- 
ceiving $1,200 a year would pay into the fund $30 a year, while 
an employee receiving $5,000 a year would pay in $125 a year, 
or over four times as much, if the two employees serve the same 
length of time, while the benefits in these two cases would be 
the same, 

Under the proposed substitute which I have presented, and the 
cost of which to the Government I discussed a few minutes ago, 
I have a memorandum showing what would be the cost to the 
employees of the system therein devised. I am not clear what 
the average salary of the employee is, but it is either $1,132 or 
$1,138 per annum. 

Mr. STERLING. Eleven hundred thirty-eight dollars, I will 
say to the Senator, is given by Mr. Beach. He estimates the 
average salary in 1916 at that figure. 

Mr. POMERENE. I thank the Senator; but, for the purpose 
I have in mind, it will not make any material difference whether 
it is $1,182 or $1,138. If a young boy or girl enters the service 
at 20 years of age, the $600 annuity will cost 2.9 per cent of the 
average salary. Under that plan the annuitant is to be retired 
at 70 years of age. 

At 25 years of age it will cost 37 per cent; at 30 years of age 
it will cost 4.7; at 35 years of age it will cost 6 per cent; at 40 
years of age it will cost 7.9 per cent. 

But the limitation under the bill is made 8 per cent of the 
salary. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator just pardon me a mo- 
ment? That is assuming that the salary remains the same. But 
if the salary is doubled at any time, then the per cent of the 
salary which is required to pay the annuity will be cut in two; 
if it is trebled, it will be cut in three; if it is quadrupled, it will 
be cut in four. Now, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING, I wanted to call the attention of the Senator 
to the estimate made by Mr. Brown on the whole contributory 
plan, as to the per cent paid in contributions according to ages. 
Of course,.at the age of 20 years he has it 3 per cent, 

Mr. POMERENE. I gave it as 2.9 per cent. 

Mr. STERLING. At 25, 4 per cent; at 30, 5 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. What was the date of that estimate? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know at what time Mr. Brown 
made the statement, but I quote from the report, and from the 
statement of Mr. Beach: 

e then gives the estimate of Mr. Herbert D. Brown, Chief of the 
Biffeau of ciency, as to the assessments necessary to purchase an- 
nuities under the wholly contributory plan. These would be approxi- 
mately as follows. 

Then, I suppose, of course, that he gives Mr. Brown’s figures. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, although I have not gone over my files fully about it, I 
think I recall that there was one statement made by Mr. Brown 
at one time, and later on a revised statement was made. The 
latter statement varied somewhat in perhaps tenths of a per 
cent from the first statement which was made to me, and the 
statement which I have here I think was the last revision, 
given as of January 15, 1917. I think he had more complete 
returns at that time than he had when the first estimate was 
made, I may have those figures reversed in my own mind. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit, and simply for 
the sake of the Recorp, I would like to finish out my statement. 
At 35 years he gives 64 per cent, and at the age of 40 years the 
contribution will be 8 per cent. 

Mr. POMERENE. There is a slight difference. It is only a 
matter of a few tenths of a per cent. 

Mr. President, I wanted to make a further statement, a very 
brief statement, as to the plan provided in the substitute bill. 
As we proposed, for those who would be retired at 70 years of 
age on the passage of the legislation—and this is based, as I now 
recall, on the figures furnished in 1916 as to the number of em- 
ployees—the total salaries paid would be $5,800,000. The pen- 
sions, in round numbers, would be $2,750,000. It is somewhat 
less than the $600 each; that is, it is based on the average salary 
of somewhat less than $1,200, 

Under the plan we have adopted, 10 per cent of the salaries is 
to be turned back into the Treasury, amounting to $580,000, 
This sum, together with the sum to be paid out in pensions, 
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would amount to $3,830,000. Deducting this sum from the total 
salaries paid to these superannuated employees would leave a 
balance of $2,470,000 for the appointment of young employees in 
the lower grades. This sum would amount to sufficient to em- 
ploy about 2,500 persons at salaries from $900 to $1,000 per 
annum. ‘That is important for us to consider as bearing upon 
the cost of the system. It is true that these superannuates do a 
considerable service. It is varying in amount. I have some 
figures here bearing upon that subject, which I may give at a 
later time. But there must be new employees to take their 
places. 

We have estimated that perhaps one-half of the number of 
superannuates, as new employees—young employees—eould do 
this service, and we must take into consideration the salaries 
we are going to pay to the new employees if we are going to 
be at all accurate in our statement as to the cost of the system. 

Mr. President, I do not feel that I care to discuss this matter 
further to-night. There are some other branches of the subject 
that I shall be glad. to discuss if opportunity presents itself 
later, But I want to make this observation: I know that I am 
at one with the distinguished chairman of this committee in the 
belief that there ought to be a system of retirement. His plan 
and the plan contained in the substitute I propose will have the 
same effect, so far as the improvement of the service is con- 
cerned. There are radical differences between his estimate of 
the cost of this system and mine. They are so different that it 
almost staggers the belief of Senators. 

I know, at least I believe, that he has had to depend for his 
judgment upon the expert opinions which have been given to 
him by actuaries. I likewise have been dependent for my 
conclusions upon the expert knowledge of an actuary, one whom 
I believe to be the best in the employ of the Government. 

I submit that the Senate should not take final action upon 
the bill without knowing of a certainty that either he is right 
or I am right or that the truth lies some place midway between 
us. It is to my mind almost a shocking proposition for the 
Congress of the United States to attempt to adopt a plan of 
retirement here when we do not know whether the total cost 
to the Government in 60 years is going to be $172,000,000, as I 
believe, under my plan, or whether it is going to be at the 
end of 60 years, in round numbers, $1,500,000,000 under the 
plan embraced in the bill of the Senator from South Dakota. 

It does seem to me, as a business proposition, assuming that 
the actuaries are of equal reliability and equally skilled in their 
profession, that we ought to determine who is right before we 
fasten upon the Government of the United States a system so 
expensive as I believe this is going to be, and particularly at 
this time, when you and I know that the American people are 
weighted down with a great Government debt which was con- 
tracted during the late war. The name of the committee is 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. If the adoption of this sys- 
tem, with its extreme cost, is retrenchment, then I have failed 
to conceive what the word means. 

I yield the floor for the day. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, February 9, 1920, at 
12 o'clock meridian, ' 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fnwar, February 6, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
In the absence of the Chaplain, the Clerk of the House, Mr. 
William Tyler Page, offered the following prayer: 


Direct us, O Lord, in all our doings with Thy most gracious 
favor, and further us with Thy continual help, that in all our 
works, begun, continued, and ended in Thee, we may glorify 
Thy holy name and finally, by Thy mercy, obtain everlasting 
life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that February 5 they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his 5 7 the following bills: 

H. R. 1761. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Wilkinson, Ind.; 

H. R. 1812. An act making an appropriation to compensate 
James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service 
of the Government of the United States; 


H. R. 2950. An act to authorize a preference right of entry 
by certain Carey Act entrymen, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8028. An act to add to the Oregon, Siuslaw, and Crater 
National Forests in Oregon certain lands that were revested in 
the United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. against the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8598. An act restoring to Amy E. Hall her homestead 
rights and providing that on any homestead entry made by her 
she shall be giyen credit for all compliance with the law on her 
original homestead entry and for all payments made on same; 

H. R. 348. An act to add eertain lands to the Ochoco National 
Forest, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 9112. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
Army rifles to posts of the American Legion; and i 

H. R. 4382. An act to confer on the Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to determine the respective rights of and differences be- 
tween the Fort Berthold Indians and the Government of the 
United States. 

OIL LEASING BILL, 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill (S. 2775) to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phates, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain, for printing 
under the rules. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAVANNAH RIVER, 


Mr. BRAND. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (S. 8722) to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Alfords Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Savannah 
zven a similar House bill having been reported from the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 
8722, a similar House bill having been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
B Cos, to be com of followin; 


and operate a approaches thereto across 

at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Haileys 
Ferry, in the county of pry State of Georgia, on the west, and the 
vou of Anderson, State of th Caro! 


lina, on the east, in accordance 
with the Dee of the act entitled “An act to regula 
tion of brid, over bay le waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that this bill has 
been passed by the Senate? 

Mr. BRAND. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. It would seem to me that the bill as estab- 
lishes rather a dangerous precedent, since it provides not alone 
for granting this privilege to the Alfords Bridge Co. of building 
a bridge across the Savannah River, to which I suspect no one 
objects—and surely I do not—but, as I understand it, it creates 
a corporation. 

Mr. BRAND. No; it recites that the Alfords Bridge Co. is a 
copartnership. 

‘Mr. GARD. I understood that it created a corporation. 
1 SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
- The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Brann, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. BRAND. Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill H. R. 10922, a similar House bill, do lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12272, the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. Pending that motion, if I may 
have the attention of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LEE], I 
would like to know if we ean not agree upon time for closing 
general debate? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I think so. Yesterday we used 2 hours 
and 13 minutes on this side, and I would like to have 1 hour 
and 20 minutes more. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That seems pretty much time to be consumed 


to-day after having consumed a whole day yesterday. 
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Mr. LEE of Georgia. Let me correct the gentleman. We did 
not consume the whole day in debate, because we did not start 
until nearly 2 o'clock. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I suggest that we take one hour on a side. 
The gentleman had more time than I had yesterday. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. One hour on this side? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; and that half the time be controlled by 
the gentleman from Georgia and the other half by myself. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate be limited to two hours, one half to be con- 
sumed by myself and the other half by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish some one in authority would tell us what has become of 
the regular order of business for February 6. This is claims 
day or war-claims day. 

The SPEAKER. The chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. CRAGO. I am reserving the right to object to his re- 
quest for unanimous consent in order that I might ask this 
question. Does anyone know when there is any likelihood of 
the Private Calendar being called up? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Everyone knows that there is no 
likeliheod of its being called up to-day. 

Mr. CRAGO. I am asking to find out. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Everyone except my friend from 
Pennsylvania, and he may know now. 

Mr. CRAGO. I am very glad to get that information from 
the gentleman. That was the purpose I had in mind when I 
reserved the right to abject. I had no intention of objecting 
to the gentleman’s request, but I would like to get some definite 
opinion as to when the Private Calendar is likely to be called. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman looks at me 
as though I knew something about it. 

Mr. CRAGO. The gentleman should know. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope we may reach the Private Calendar 
within a reasonable time, but the gentleman realizes that with 
these important appropriation bills pending right now it is 
very difficult to give any definite assurance when we will take 
up the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is not very definite. However, I have no 
intention of objecting to the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield, I will tell him how to get it up. Let the gentleman ask 
unanimous consent to set some day or night for the consideration 
of the Private Calendar. That is the only way he would ever 
get it considered. 

Mr. CRAGO. One unanimous-consent request is already 
pending. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That would not reach it. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania must know that at this stage of the 
proceedings it has never been the practice to take up the Private 
Calendar on Friday. The Private Calendar has had more con- 
sideration already at this session of Congress than at any other 
session of Congress for a long time and will later undoubtedly be 
given due consideration. 

Mr. CRAGO. It was passed over on the last day it was in 
order at the request of the majority leader. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
regular order, Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa that general debate be limited to two hours? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Watsu in the chair. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hurrnes]. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I did not expect to make my 
debut into the aristocratical farmer club as a member of the 
great Agricultural Committee in this House by making a speech 
on the League of Nations, but I listened yesterday to the elo- 
quent and ebullient speech of the gentleman from Alabama 
IMr. Hxrrix ] and was carried away with his imagery and flights 
of oratory. 


I could not, indeed, remember that Washington ever raised his 
eyes to the “sky spaces and plucked ont the stars and set them 
in the American flag,” but I do remember that Washingten set 
the American flag among the stars as the incomparable emblem 
of free government [applause], where it still floats over men that 
are free, free with such ability and capacity as God has given 
them to work out their own fortunes unbuttressed and undeterred 
by “class,” “ rank,” or privilege. [Applause.] And I remember 
what the distinguished gentleman from Alabama seems to forget, 
that Washington repeatedly admonished his countrymen to 
beware of foreign alliances and entanglements. [Applause.] 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, all those great Americans, even Woodrow Wilson as 
late as 1916, warned the country against entanglements in Euro- 
pean politics. [Applause.] 

But Mr. Wilson saw an iridescent vision. He saw a Moses 
that would lead the world out of the wilderness. He saw a 
glorious League of Nations that would abolish war. 

Of course, everybody with any sense at all is in favor of such 
a splendid consummation. 

In pitiless secrecy three men sat down behind guarded doors 
and carved the map of the world up to suit their views. And a 
score of wars are now going on because the people affected are 
fighting mad about it. 

And the league, when set down in cold type, is found not to be 
an inspired plan to abolish war, which the people were led to 
believe it would be, but if ratified as written, will deliver 
America’s destinies into the control of European politicians, 
[Applause.] And when the President, in all the honesty of his 
purpose, met the adroit Old World politicians, who were banded 
together by secret treaties of which the President knew nothing, 
they put one over on him. 

Yet I am heartily in favor of a league to prevent war, and I 
believe the proposed league should be ratified, but with such 
reservations as will protect America from involuntary embroil- 
ment in European quarrels, and I do not see how anything less 
than the Lodge reservations will do this. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, I sought this opportunity to state my position 
on certain public questions so that the House, and all persons 
who care to know where I stand, may know. 

I do not favor paternalism in Government, but favor the re- 
turn of the railroads to their owners under such control as will 
preserve private initiative and protect the public from over- 
capitalization, unjust discriminations, and rascally railroad 
Sree and pay wages on the American scale of living. [Ap- 
plause.] 

As I have said heretofore in this House, for many years I 
have been in favor of the organization of labor and collective 
bargaining, which I regard as the only defense under the com- 
petitive system of wages the workingman has against the 
tendency of wages to the point of bare subsistence. 

But alongside of one man’s right to strike is the other man’s 
right to work, if he chooses. 

I believe that when employer and employee can not agree, and 
the paralysis of industry and great loss to the public are threat- 
ened, it is the right of the public to interpose, and its duty is to 
exact a “square deal.” [Applause.] 

I have an unbounded faith that when the American working- 
man gets a “square deal,” public opinion, that is stronger than 
courts and sheriffs, will make a strike unnecessary and impos- 
sible. [Applause.] 

7 1 5 and detest the doctrines that excite and stir up “ class 
a 265 

The foundations of American liberty stand four square to 
every wind that blows. 

Americanism is devotion to great social ideals that are 
founded upon the brotherhood of man. The people have the 
right to alter, amend, or abolish their form of government, and 
our Constitution provides the methods by which desired changes 
may be lawfully made. 

Americanism is a passion for freedom, for justice. Free 
speech, free press, freedom of opportunity are the sacred muni- 
ments of American liberty, but free speech and free press and 
free assembly give no right to incite to rapine, murder, and de- 
struction of the Government that of all governments is dedi- 
cated to freedom. 

The American Revolution was a protest against class rule. 
ee Civil War was fought against an oligarchy that enslaved 

r. 

The Spanish War freed Cuba from the oppressions of class 
rule. 

The World War destroyed the Hohenzollern and the Haps- 
ie that claimed the right of their class to rule by divine 

t. 
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The genius of American liberty is an eternal protest against 
class rule, and the men who stir up ¢lass against class and en- 
courage class hatred in this land—dedicated to the equality of 
all men before the law—are traitors to American liberty and pub- 


lic enemies. [Applause.] 

I believe in free speech and a free press, and I am opposed to 
giving the Postmaster General or any other person whatever 
the right of censorship of the press, and I have grave doubts 
of the wisdom of the proposed sedition law. 

In these days of unrest, when all sorts of foolish and danger- 
ous doctrines are preached, we are apt to become hysterical. 
But de we need more law? Mr. Debs threw no bombs, but he 
is retired to the penitentiary, the brainiest and ablest radical 
of them all. Haywood was in jail until admitted to bail. 
Goldman and Berkman and a shipload of aliens have been 
deported. Some 45 I. W. W.'s are roaring their anathemas in the 
penitentiary. Several thousand alien enemies are rounded up 
awaiting deportation. These people have run afoul of the laws 
we already have. 

All sorts of half-baked schemes are advocated. Wild-eyed 
fanatics who have no concept of American liberty are inciting 
the ignorant and the discontented to destroy the Government. 

Other men, far more dangerous, glib-tongued, ambitious, 
thirsting for prominence, pretending a great love for the work- 
ingman, would inspire him with “class hatred.” They would 
pull down the temple of American liberty; they dream bloody 
dreams and see themselves in the rôles of Lenins and Trotskis; 
they tell their dupes that the only way to cure the failures in 
our laws is te abolish all laws, and that no such thing as honor, 
duty, or religion should stand in any man’s way to take what he 
wants. 

But it seems to me that if we could drag these doctrines out 
of the back rooms, where, behind the passwords and the locked 
doors, with suspirated breath, these hellish doctrines are 
preached that are to give every man wealth and make every 
man's quart hold three pints; rob them of their secrecy and 
mystery and drag them out of their holes and dens into the 
light, where they would be free to do their ravings and threat- 
enings in the open and where the public would be bound to take 
note, the sound common sense and the derision and contempt of 
the American people would laugh them to scorn. Many a poor 
fellow who is impressed by the stealthy conclave, with its dim 
lights and grips and secrecy, would laugh in your face if you 
told him in the open that he ought help to destroy the Govern- 
ment. 

It is not more law that we need but more Americanism. 
These aliens amongst us, and our people who are nibbling at 
these radical doctrines, are not fools. Give them to see both 
sides of the case, teach them what Americanism really is, and 
they will abandon radicalism and Bolshevism. The people who 
are impressed by this “ red stuff” hear only the one side. “We 
fail in our duty to them and to ourselves that we make no effort 
to show them the other side and make them to understand what 
American liberty is. 

Mr. Chairman, no party ever was confronted with so difficult 
a task as that now before the Republican Party. 

A great war has laid enormous burdens upon the people, and 
the country is filled with unrest, disturbance, and search for 
relief. 

New ideas, strange doctrines, and all sorts of theories and 
experiments find advocates that see in their theories infallible 
remedies for every ill. 

In the excitement and enthusiasms and the determination to 
put the war through, common prudence, common business 
sagacity, was lost sight of, and we now see that billions of 
treasure were needlessly squandered. 

A Democratic administration was in control. The Congress 
clothed it with autocratic power. All parties joined together 
to vote all the power and all the money that the administration 
demanded. 

Now the bills are coming in, and the Republican Party must 
provide for the payment of them. The Republican Party has 
inherited a big job that was not of its contriving. 

Every dollar to which the faith of the Government is pledged 
must be paid, though the mind staggers in contemplation of the 
billions of dollars that must be paid. 

The American people will “stand the gaff" to pay the honest 
. debts, but they will insist that they be honest. 

I commend and heartily approve the announced policy that 
every appropriation of public money will be “pared to the 
bone.” 


But besides honest debts that have been incurred and must be 
paid there are a great number of claims being made that are 
extravagant and unjust. Some of these claims have already 
been paid and the claimants should be made to disgorge and 
then sent to jail. 


Shortly after the armistice was signed it was announced by 
the administration that we should have a standing Army of 
596,000 men—six times as many as we ever had in peace—and 
a Navy incomparably the greatest in the world. 

These absurd recommendations have been laughed to scorn 
by the country and have been greatly reduced. Still the Secre- 
tary of War wants a Regular Army at least twice as big as 
there is any necessity for, and in addition to that proposes 
“universal military training,” that will impose about $700,- 
000,000 more on top of the cost of the Regular Army, and the 
Secretary of the Navy still insists that “we ought to have the 
biggest Navy in the world.” 

No one will more readily than I admit the advantage to the 
growing youth of discipline and athletic training. 

The economic and moral value to the individual and to the 
Nation can hardly be overstated. 

But as to the expediency for the Federal Government in 
these days of stress I am firmly of the opinion that at no time 
have we had less need of military training than just now. 

There is no probability that for years to come will we need 
a large Army; and if we should, we have 4,000,000 of the best 
soldiers in the world trained to war, ready for any call that 
the public sentiment of the American people will make. Be- 
sides, universal military training would be an additional unnec- 
essary tax at this time, but is absurd at any time. Why give 
the tubercular, flat-footed, and yellow hearted training as sol- 
diers? 

Therefore I am opposed to this scheme of compulsory uni- 
versal military training. The place to give our youth proper 
training is in the State public schools. 

The ancient Greeks had the right idea. Proceeding upon the 
doctrine that a sound mind could only lodge in a sound body, 
the Greek youth from 14 to 18 were trained in grammar, 
music, and gymnasia, with two-thirds of the time devoted to 
gymnastics; and Greek statuary and Greek literature yet 
demonstrate the physical beauty and trained intellect of the 
ancient Greek, 

The training of our youth should be the care of the State. 
It is not the business of the Federal Government. There are 
too many Federal bureaus now, and they are too far removed 
from the people to be much good. There are too many soft jobs. 

Our high schools during the plastic years can turn out, if 
they would set about it, far better trained youth, with sounder 
bodies, more intelligent respect for constituted authority and 
for Americanism, and the making of better soldiers in the time 
of need than the Federal Government can do in the three er 
four months of military training. 

I might say also that I am opposed to the Regular Army 
swallowing up the National Guard. The National Guard was 
the backbone of the Army in France. It is true that there 
were 21 divisions of Regulars, but only 7 of them went over- 
seas, and 2 of those did not get to the front; and, in the gal- 
lant fighting those 5 divisions did, probably one-half of the 
enlisted force were men who yolunteered or were drafted after 
the war was declared. There were 11 divisions of National 
Guardsmen and 17 of selected draft men, but the medals seem 
to have gone to the Regulars mostly. 

The supercilious, arrogant, and contemptuous treatment of 
the National Guard officers by the Regulars was not justified 
by the lack of training of the National Guard in modern war- 
fare, for the Regulars knew no more about it and had no more 
experience than they. The military “junta” that is trying to 
run this country into a great scheme of militarism and expense 
ought to be suppressed. 

I am in favor of a small Regular Army of highly trained pro- 
fessional soldiers that will set the pattern for the National 
Guard, 

But let the Regulars give over the attempt to swallow the Na- 
tional Guard, and let it be organized in each State, subject to 
call, to Army regulations, and to Federal inspection. 

And we are still spending millions for more camps. There 
is a place for the knife, During the war we had camps enough, 
with paved streets, electric lights, hot and cold water, and 
great hospital facilities, sufficient for the great epidemic of 
influenza last year, for 2,000,000 men. Yet since the war more 
land has been bought, millions upon millions have been spent by 
the Secretary of War for additional camps and hospitals and 
military expenditures without warrant of law. 

The statements made by my colleague [Mr. Garranp] in the 
House recently, that he had bought a box of taps and dies froin 
the Government for $23.50, which was marked as the price the 
Government had paid the manufacturer for them, and then had 
gone to a retailer in this city and bought a box of precisely the 
same tools, made by the same manufacturer, for $7.25, if true 
and I have no doubt of its truth—ought to put somebody in jail 
after he has disgorged his “ war profits.” F 
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The War Department wants another whack at the aeroplane 
business. 

After spending a billion of dollars for aeroplanes and getting 
nothing worth while—a few that got to France were piled up 
and burned, presumably ‘because they were worthless—the 
War Department has the nerve to ask Congress to give it 865, 
000,000 more. Here is another place for the knife. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Navy, of which every American is justly proud, unfor- 
tunately was managed on this side of the water by a set of long- 
shoremen, and claims are now made for a great lot of naval 
stations, some of which, according to the public press, have 
been started since the armistice—one at Coddington Point, 
one at Great Lakes, another at Hampton Roads, where the land 
has been bought since the war and without authority of law 
and the Government saddled with debts of millions of dollars. 
These accounts must be closely scrutinized and some of the say- 
ings applied to increasing the pay of the junior officers in the 
Navy, who now find it very difficult or impossible to live on:the 
present pay. 

It is a common scandal that thousands of useless clerks and 
bench warmers are employed by the Government. A well known 
Senator has put the number at 40,000, and it is the duty of Con- 
gress to weed them ont to make room so that the balance can 
get a chance to do-a fair day’s work. 

Of course, a frightful roar will go up from the departments, 
but a great roar of approval will eome up from the people who 
“pay the freight.” 

Strict economy is the only policy that can win through for 
the simple reason “we are getting to the bottom of the barrel.“ 
The people are taxed to the limit. Our revenues are fixed, 
which absolutely limits our appropriations unless we borrow 
more money. 

But there is another question that involves many others and 
which more than all others affects the people, and that is the 
high cost of living. 

Of course, this is partly due to the heavy burden of taxes, 
which are unavoidable, and partly due to the great inflation of 
the curreney and commercial credits, which reduces the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and largely due to the withdrawal 
from productive industries of fully one-half of our man power 
to engage in war and war industries. 

Intelligent people understand this, but they do not understand 
why they have to pay 80 cents to $1 a pound for butter when the 
farmer who makes it only gets 46 cents unless ‘he sells direct to 
the consumer. 

They do not understand why the farmer, the producer, only 
gets on the average 40 cents out of every dollar’s worth of stuff 
he produces, the transporter and the middleman taking the bal- 
ance. They do not understand why coal should sell at $8 per 
ton within 60 miles of the mines. Shoes at $16 a pair; rents, 
1 everything in the line of necessities, rising higher and 

gher. 

Whatever the cause may be, the people are groaning under the 
burden. 

The Republican Party can not shield itself under the plea that 
Congress has done all the administration has asked for, and that 
the administration is responsible, as the executive power. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will yield the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Will the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULINGS. ‘The distinguished gentleman will. [Laugh- 
ter.] ` 
Mr. BLANTON. Why, we can not at all say that we have 
passed all the laws that the ‘administration asked for, because 
we have never yet begun to do what the President asked us to do 
here in respect to the high cost of living. He marked out the 
kind of law he wanted, and we turned him down. 

Mr. HULINGS. Let me say one thing the administration 
did do, and it was the greatest bone-head play I ever heard of. 
When the refiners of sugar in this country could not under the 
law charge more than 9 cents per pound for sugar the Depart- 
ment of Justice announced to the Louisiana ‘refiners, ‘‘ We will 
not prosecute you if you sell at anything less than 18 cents,” 
and the effect was to double the price of sugar all over the 
United States and run the price up to 20 and 25 cents per 
pound, I can not help but think that sugar is on all fours with 
the canned goods, the automobiles, the aeroplanes, lumber, and 
other surplus Government supplies that have been held at prices 
to “stabilize the markets“ in the interests of the manufactur- 
ers. The sugar refiners got up a big scare about the shortage of 
sugar. Nobody could get more than 2 pounds at a time, but 
just as soon as the price went up suddenly to 20 and 25 cents, 


by reason of the Government's absurd policy, then sugar be- 
came plenty. It was a fine deal, truly. 

Eight dollars per ton for bituminous coal within 60 miles of 
the mines; twelve to twenty dollars per pair for shoes; and 
everything in proportion. Such prices are only to be explained 
by the spirit of greed that has spread throughout the country. 
Everybody has been on the make.“ 

This spirit was -encouraged and developed by the Govern- 
ment’s heedless imprudence in throwing out to everybody who 
eared to grab Government contracts on the cost-plus basis, and 
compelling all business men to enter into competition with the 
Government in the purchase of labor and materials, and to ‘the 
unwise policy of the Government in arranging so that industry. 
might make great profit in order that the tax collector could 
levy heavy taxes on incomes and excess profits. 

The only explanation is rank conscienceless profiteering, for 
which the Government dealt the cards. 

The people will not split hairs; they will hold the party in 
power responsible. 

‘They are saying “ We were not satisfied with the Democrats, 
and we threw them out and put you Republicans in, and now 
we are looking to you.” 

They are interested in a way in the League of Nations, if that 
league does not mean a surrender of American interests to a 
bunch of European politicians. They are interested in the 
return of the railroads to the owners. They are interested in 
what is to be done for our soldier boys. And they are inter- 
ested not at all in war medals and-compulsory military training 
and big Army and Navy developments and all the tittle-tattle 
that fills the reports from Washington; but they do want this 
profiteering stopped. 

An embargo on the exports of sugar and sale under Govern- 
ment control will cut the price in two. 

A law to license all dealers in the necessaries of life under 
Government regulations of profits can be framed which, inquisi- 
torial and ugly as it would be, would meet an ugly situation. 

A law that would confiscate all profits beyond a reasonable 
return for labor .and capital invested, in the production and 
sale of the necessaries of life, would remove all inducements to 
profiteer. Such remedies would be open to great objections, but 
it would seem that unless Congress should do something of this 
kind it can do nothing. Probably as far as:Congress should go 
in this direction it has already done, in clothing the ‘President 
with great authority. At best not Congress but the adminis- 
tration is responsible for the execution of the laws. 

I know the extravaganee of war has spread extravagance in 
living in all classes. I know that it is urged that the working- 
man wants to wear $10 shirts, that the shop girl is only satisfied 
with silk stockings; but who is better entitled to fine things than 
the people who do the work? 

The point I make is that the $10 shirts and the $5 3 
are 50 per cent profiteering. 

The day has gone by in this country when the employer can 
dole out of the joint product of labor and capital what he thinks 
the workingman can manage to live on. Every essential human 
element in production is entitled to an equitable share of the 
joint product of labor and capital. 

I am in favor of legislation which will wisely provide for set- 


ting our soldiers boys on their feet. Whilst they were in the 
trenches at $30 a month the boys at home were getting such 


wages as were never heard of before. It is said that 2,000 
millionaires were made out of war profits while the boys were 


gone. í 

I do not know what form this legislation will take, and the 
cost of it would not deter me one moment. I believe that some 
such legislation as has been proposed by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan], which proposes a Government corpora- 
tion that shall somewhat, after the fashion of farm-loan legis- 
lation, undertake to enable a soldier boy to buy a little farm or 
a home in the town where he might set himself up in some busi- 
ness, and for which he can repay the Government through a 
long term of years. Some such proposition that will promote 
home building and set the boys to work, many of whom are wan- 
dering about the country hunting for a job, would be an eco- 
nomic expenditure of money of the greatest value to the coun- 
try, and the people who remained at home, getting great wages, 
the people who raked down billions of war profits while these 
boys were serving their country at $30 a month, could mighty, 
well afford to pay the necessary taxes. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has again 


expired. 
Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
7 and extend my remarks. t 
Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
e from Pennsylvania? [After a pause. ]! The Chair hears 
none. 
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Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. JohN W. RAINEY]. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Rxconb, with the remarks which I am about 
to make relative to our hero dead in Europe, some correspondence 
and articles from magazines. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, The Chicago Under- 
takers’ Association have directed my attention to statements 
made in debate on the floor of this House January 14, 1920, at 
which time Hon. CHARLES Pope CALDWELL, of New York, in- 
serted an article from a magazine devoted to the profession of 
undertaking, which reads: 


[From the Casket, Sept. 1, 1919. (A magazine of expensive make-up, 
published in New York.)] ae = 


BETWEEN You AND Mg, 
(By S. G. Q.) 


Suppose, Mr. Funeral Director, that upon one of the few bright, sun- 
shiny mornings we have vouchsafed to us in this year of peace, strikers, 
and high prices, some one were to come into yeer office and tell you that 
he had a scheme for increasing the number of funerals this year by more 
than 50,000; what would you do about it? 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


Most likely you would rush out wildly into the street and shout that 
you had a dangerous lunatic in your place and wouldn’t somebody picass 
send the police in a hurry before he murdered everyone in sigh Or 
maybe you would invite your visitor to go to the country asylum, or 
possibly you would ask him where he got it with prohibition so promi- 
nent in our midst and the Anti-Saloon League tracking even poor, in- 
offensive 2.75 per cent to its lair. 

Anyhow, you would think that the plan for creating all this extra 
business must necessarily be mixed up with plague, ce, and 
famines, battle, murder, and sudden death, and would refuse to have 
anything to do with it. 

But, Mr. Funeral Director, with your neatly appointed office and your 
not entirely paid for motor equipment, this offer is being made you in all 
seriousness and without the killing of a single heart. What are you 
going to do abont it? 

Between you and me, this is a plain business talk, a matter of dollars 
and sense, plug sentiment. 

In alien soil there lie more than 50,000 American men who dicd in 
battle or of disease during their tour of duty abroad. 

* * * * * . * 

For nearly every American soldier returned some funeral director will 

be called upon to perform the necessary duties of tion and burial. 


Extra business, gentlemen, legitimate, patriotic; kindly sym en 
remunerative extra business. No increased death rate, no ditio: 
number of widows and orphans. Only the final laying away of America’s 


sons in the bosom of their dear motherland, 
The Con pauses in its votes to hear the expression of the public's 


wishes. at are you going to do about it? 


I am also in receipt of a letter from Lee S. Arthur, editor 
of the Embalmers’ Monthly, printed in Chicago and devoted to 
the profession, which reads: 

THE EMBALMERS’ MONTHLY, 
Chicago, January 27, 1920. 
Hon. JOHN W. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: By oye mail we are sending to you copy of the current 

3 number of the balmers’ Monthly. In so doing we ask 
tion to the article appearing oa age 10, headed “ Paris 

ross?” whic 

measure as to the cause of reputable funeral directors of this country 


been refused indorsement by the National Fun 
tion, the representative of $0,000 or more men and women en- 
gaged in the profession in the United States. 

This overindustriousness of the few comprising this Philadelphia 
organization in meddling with affairs which are those of the Govern- 
ment and of the Government alone has brought odium upon thousands of 
members of a profession who are entirely innocent of any participation 
and are not deserving of the uncomplimentary statements which have 
been made 3 them. 

The Embalmers’ onthly stands now and always has stood for 
deċency and dignity in the profession of which it is a representative 
organ, firmly frowning upon spectacular methods adopted for evident 
selfish ends and derogatory to good business, ` 

We trust you will accept this missive in the spirit in which it is 
written, not one of criticism, but a sincere effort to assist in relievin; 
a situation, which is not of their own making, into which funer 
directors have been drawn. 

Yours, very truly, 
3 THe EMBALMERS’ MONTHLY, 
LEE S. ARTHUR, Editor. 


And for the information of those interested the article re- 
ferred to as being on page 10 reads: 


[From the Embaimers’ Monthly.] 


PARIS DIRECTOR IN LEAGUE WITH PURPLE CROSS (?)—-SENDS LETTERS TO 
PROFESSION IN THE UNITED STATES, BUT THESE LETTERS WERE MAILED 
IN PHILADELPHIA—SAYS THROUGH HIS CONNECTION WITH OFFICIALS 
HE CAN SECURE PROMPTLY THE RETURN OF ANY BODY NOT IN THE ARMY 
ZONE, 


Several months ago E. Tesseyre, a Paris funeral director, visited the 
United States, and incidentally called upon prominent morticians in 
several of the more important cities. 

r. yre is now being heard from in a different way, funeral 
directors throughout the country having received filled-in form letters 
from bim soliciting business, particularly as to the return of the soldier 


dead, and intimating connections which apparently give him an a - 
tage. These letters bear this heading: pes * 2 
E. Tesseyre, undertaker, 59 Rue de Chaillot, 8 Paris.” 
There is nothing so strange about this, the peculiarity existing in the 
fact — while from the pen of a French funeral director, the letters 
were mailed under 1-cent postage of the United States and the envelo 
carry a ayers, ae „ . This, together with the fact that 
the writer mentions the Purple Cross, an organization which was re- 
fused the indorsement of the National Funeral Directors’ Association 
acs the pach hrs pata 1 reg ee gy „ makes i ortoear 7 * he has 
an unders ng w e Purple Cross and is working in conjun 
tion with that organization. 3 - = ae 
Not months since much in the way of undesirable criticism was 


s Mr 

syllable, and with reference to the Purple W. would ha 
have been made without exprer ission to do this, the whole looking 
like a concerted plan to realize what it is possible to do by arranging wi 
88 families to have their relatives brought back to the United 

ates. 

Mr. Tesseyre's letter, without the name of the funeral director to 
whom this was add 


“ While here, being a member of the American Purple Cross Associa- 
tion, I naturall called on Mr. H. S. Eckels, director general of that 
organization. e has been good enough to offer to assist me in any 
way he can in establishing contact with all responsible American under- 
takers who are likely to be consulted by families who wish to have 
bodies returned from France. 

“Mr. Eckels is inclined to believe that the Government of the United 
States eventually will return at its own expense the bodies of its soldier 
dead. Nevertheless there will be cases where the family would wish, 
at its own expense, to have this done immediately. 

“Through my connection with the French officials I can secure 
promptly the return of any cody which is not buried in the relatively 
small zone of the armies. The average cost for disinterment and trans- 
8 to New York will be about $605, made up of the following 

ems: 


other municipalities of France, are f e mu- 
eg ny authorities only, and at above cost. This is the 
minimum casket which can be used for transportation.) 
Average cost of labor involved, transportation of employees, 
payment of legal fees, etc_____.--------_----------... 1 
“ Own transportation and expenses on journey 
“ Steamship charges from Le Havre to New York (about) 
“Average transportation of body in France 
(Paris is 228 kilometers (140 miles) from the port of 


Le vre. The average dist 
is 300 kilometers (180 miles). Railroad transportation of 
a corpse costs about 9 cents per kilometer. 

Perso supervision and services 


50. 00 


The necessary pa for the family to fill out and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the office of the Purple Cross, 1922 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


“I will furnish you freely any information that may be useful to you 
on any subject concerning France, When you have a body to trans- 

rt from America to France I beg you to consign same to me and to 
nform me of said consignment. will act as your representative to 
our mutual advantage. 

“ Yours, very truly, TESSEYRE.” 


Next I cali attention to a letter from the secretary of the 
Chicago Undertakers’ Association, which reads: 


CHICAGO air waaay 8 ASSOCIATION, 


icago, Ill., January 27, 1920. 
The Hon. Jons W. Rainey, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: At a recent 
undertakers of the 16 northern counties of the State of Illinois, held 
January 13 and 14, 1920, in this city, resolutions were adopted (a copy 
of which we herewith inclose) requesting that you bring to the attention 
of the War Department the action of the last conyention of the National 
Funeral Directors’ Association, at which time the indorsement of the 
Purple Cross was almost unanimously defeated. Also the fact that the 
appointment of Robert D. Dripps, executive secretary of the said Purple 
Cross, by President John Maas to represent the undertakers of the 
country in Washington was wholly unauthorized and unwarranted. 
Delay in promptly forwarding them to you was caused by the illness 
of the writer. Z 
We trust that we are not presumptuous in asking this accommodation 
at your hands, It will be our endeavor to reciprocate the favor at some 
future time. 
Thanking you in advance, we are, 


Yours, very truly, 
CHICAGO UNDERTAKERS' ASSOCIATION, 
J. H. Gavin, Secretary. 


In addition I desire to call to your notiee the resolutions 
adopted by the National Funeral Directors’ Association, in con 


vention, which read: 


Whereas the thirty-eighth annual convention of the National Funeral 
Directors’ Association, held at Atlantic City, N. J., tember 10, 11, 
and 12, 1919, by an almost unanimous vote defeated the indorsement 
of the Purple Cross, whose object and policy is to force Congress to 
enact le; tion compelling the Government to return the bodies of 
all of the soldier dead ; and 

Whereas we believe any such action to be a direct and sa, Ripa -violation 

_ of the rights and prerogatives of the parents to determine whether or 
not their boys shall forever rest under the soil of France, made sacred 
by their blood; and : 


et-together meeting of the 


1920. 


Whereas the National Funeral Directors’ Association by its action mani- 
fested in no uncertain terms the opinion that only from the Gold Star 
Mothers’ Association and the relatives of the dead can any appeal be 
mae wits good grace bearing upon the disposition of our soldier 
dead; a r 

Whèrcas this action of the convention repudiated the unauthorized and 
unwarranted action of President John Maas in appointing Robert D. 
Dripps, of Philadelphia, executive secretary of the Purple Cross, as 
the official representative in Washington for the National Funeral 
Directors' Association in all matters affecting the interests of the pro- 
fession of the country; and r 

Whercas since the adjournment of the said convention of the National 
Funeral Directors’ ation the officers thereof have failed to ad- 
vise the War Department of the will of the delegates: Therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting, comprising the 16_north- 

ern counties of the State of Illinois, held in Chicago January 13 and 

14, 1920, that the secretary of the Chicago Undertakers’ Association be, 

and is hereby, directed to communicate with the Hon. Joux W. RAINEY, 

Representative of the fourth Illinois congressional district, and an 

honored member of the Chica Undertakers’ Association, informing 

him of the will of this body and requesting that he bring to the atten- 
tion of the proper officials in Washington the action of the last na- 
tional convention rejecting the Purple Cross and repudiating the said 

Robert D. Der as the representative of the profession in Washing- 

ton; and be it further 
Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of this 

meeting and copies forwarded to the Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War, and the Hon. JOHN W. RAINEY, 


Also, the correspondence between the secretary of the Chicago 
Undertakers’ Association and Congressman CALDWELL, a copy 
of his letter to the secretary of the association, and Mr. CALD- 
wetv’s letter to me: 


CHicaco UNDERTAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., January 27, 1920, 


The Hon. CHARLES POPE CALDWELL, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: We note in the press dispatches covering the doings of the 
congressional committee hearing the petitions of the relatives of the 
soldier dead for their return to this country that you read into the 
records of that meeting a certain editorial from the “ Casket.” You 
also stated that this publication was the mouthpiece and organ of the 
undertakers of the country. In this you are wholly mistaken, as it is 
but one of the seven organs identified with the profession. 

We entertain now, and so made manifest our opinion at the last 
national convention of the funeral directors of the United States, the 
fact that any agitation on the part of the undertaker influencing legis- 
lation for the return of the soldier dead was not only unbecoming to 
the pene but would place it in an unenviable light before the 

ublic. 
5 We are satisfied that if the national officers had rformed their 
duty by advising the War ei ghana of the action of the last national 
convention the situation would have been clarified and you would have 
had no occasion to use the editorial or to comment upon the profession. 

We are confident that after you have perused these resolutions and 
have become acquainted with the real situation you will use your best 
efforts to place the profession before the public in a proper light, 

Thanking you in advance, we beg to remain, 

Yours, very sincerely, 
CHICAGO UNDERTAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
J. H. Gavin, Secretary. 


January 29, 1920. 
CHICAGO UNDERTAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Suite 601-604, 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IId. 

GENTLEMEN: I am glad to know that the Casket, from which I read 
an article on the floor of the House, is not the official organ of the 
undertakers, as I believed. I am sending you herewith a copy of my 
remarks, so that you may see exactly what I said, as the public press 
has, in many instances, extended my remarks without leave. 

A number of my best friends are in — profession, and I would 
never think of criticizing it as a whole. y remarks, as you will not 
were directed only 1 nst those who were engaged in a wrongfu 
propaganda, You will note my statement that the good men of the 
vocation would resent the Casket article. I am glad that you do. 

Sincerely, yours, : 


„ . 0. 


Hiocss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1920. 
Hon. Jonx W. RaIN xx, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran JOHN : I inclose herewith the letter I mentioned this morn- 
ing and my reply thereto. I am entirely willing that the matter be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Certainly there was no inten- 
tion on my part to reflect upon the Rood men of the profession, and if 
my referring to the Casket as an official organ caused any misappre- 
hension, I would be glad to have it corrected, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Cas. Pope CALDWELL, M, C. 

The exhibits which I have just inserted in the Record are self- 
explanatory. 

Noay, a few words in relation to what would naturally happen 
in the event that the bodies of the American soldiers now in 
Europe were brought back to this country for reinterment. In 
passing, let me say that I speak from practical experience 
gained as an undertaker, and. I might state also that I am a 
member of the Chicago Undertakers’ Association. 

Our Government will retain jurisdiction over the bodies of 
the deceased until they are delivered to the homes of the rela- 


tives in this country or fo a national cemetery designated by the. 


relatives. By this I mean that this Government will -disinter the 
body from its. present resting place in Europe, giving it such 
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professional attention as the individual case requires, place it 
in a hermetically sealed casket, which in turn is placed in an 
outside box, and shipped to the place designated by the relatives 
of the deceased. 

The war-risk insurance law provides for an allowance of $100 
to defray funeral expenses from the time of the delivery of the 
body to the home of the relatives until the same is reinterred in 
the cemetery. This amount is obtained from the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance on the presentation of an itemized state- 
ment of expenses incurred. 

In many instances no doubt relatives will request the remains 
be sent to their homes, where, as is commonly known amongst 
the people and the profession, “a wake” is held. Friends and 
relatives assemble to pay their respect to the dead, and a great 
number of them will find consolation in feeling they have had 
for a last time permission to mourn with their dead. Others 
bringing their dead to their homes are prompted by a desire to 
hold religious services either at their homes or their respective 
places of worship. In these cases the remuneration for the 
undertaker would be negligible. 

Where public funerals are held and the bodies brought to the 
homes and religious services are held either at the home or the 
church the undertaker could not profit in any way except through 
a commission of 10 per cent allowed him by the owners of motor 
vehicles used in funeral work. To illustrate, usually the under- 
taker does not own the vehicles used by relatives and friends of 
the deceased, so he hires them from people in that business at 
an average cost of $15, in Chicago, and the average funeral has 
five vehicles, costing the family of the deceased $75, on which 
the undertaker’s commission would amount to $7.50. In com- 
mon with others in the various callings in life, undertakers have 
their share of bad debts on which they never realize a penny. 
Often when they allow these debts to be contracted with them 
they do so with their eyes wide open, for they, too, have hearts, 
and their sympathy for the afflicted not infrequently impels 
them to take action that can not be justified on any principle 
of business, but it is above all rules of trade and is known as 
the love of one’s fellow man—charity in its broadest and best 
sense. Hence, the undertaker takes his risk, and if eventually 
he gets something on account, well and good; otherwise he 
charges it to profit and loss, and I have known undertakers who 
not only buried the dead when there was no hope or prospect of 
their receiving any pay, but those same undertakers have gone 
down in their pockets to give the widow and fatherless children 
money with which to buy food and clothing and to pay house 
rent. [Applause.] 

I am anxious that Congress and the people of the country 
know that the undertakers of Chicago—and I enjoy the acquaint- 
ance of most of them—are proud of their profession and are 
doing everything they can to elevate the same, and what I claim 
for Chicago I believe to be true of the great majority of the 
profession throughout this great country of ours. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr, BLAND of Indiana. I think I am as much interested in 
this matter as any other gentleman in Congress. I have noted 
the propaganda that has been circulated, and I quite agree with 
the statement of the gentleman. I have not been spoken to 
directly or indirectly by any person interested, nor have L 
found any Member of Congress who has ever been talked to 
directly or indirectly on the subject. If they have been, I would 
be glad if they would say so, 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentieman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENISON. In answer to the statement of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BAND], I wish to say that over a year ago 
I had as many as 20 or 25 letters from undertakers in different 
parts of the country appealing to me to help promote this legis- 
lation, saying that it was a patriotic duty that we owed to our 
dead to bring the bodies home. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. At that time it was a question of 
policy to determine whether we should bring the bodies home or 
not. The policy was determined. The War Department has 
announced it. Since that time there has been some wavering. 
Since the statement of the Secretary of War and of Gen. 
Pershing I have never heard, directly or indirectly, any under- 
taker adding his voice in any way to the question. Bee 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I think the gentleman is correct, 
and I will say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON ]> 
there may be some exceptional and remote instances where mem- 
bers violate the ethics of the profession, but all are not perfect. 


This is an imperfect world. You may apply this rule to all 


professions and you must necessarily find some objectionable 
characters in all of them. 
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In the recent war thousands of members of the profession 
served “our country” in the ranks, their organizations con- 
tributed large amounts generously and willingly to the various 
organizations charged with caring for the boys’ comfort, and all 
purchased liberally the bonds offered to assist in successively 
concluding this hell through which we have just come, and I am 
before you to say that they most “vigorously resent unjust im- 
plications and criticism reflecting on their profession. 

Let me suggest you will discover in practically all cases when 
our dead are returned from Europe wherever the services of an 
undertaker is required a quick response to serve, not for the 
financial gain but a sincere desire to help assuage the grief of 
those who will mourn their hero dead. [Applause.] : 

Mr. ROSE and Mr. KING rose. f; 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I yield first to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rose}. 

Mr. ROSE. While we are on the question of propaganda 
being spread throughout the country, I wish to say that not 
long since I had a communication from a very distinguished 
gentleman in the district that I have the honor to represent, 
who makes complaint against the undertakers for developing 
this propaganda throughout the country, and in order to satisfy 
myself I submitted that letter to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BLAND], who is familiar with all the details, and he in- 
formed me at that time that he could not lay his fingers upon 
the people who are interested in charging that a propaganda 
had been sent all over the country for the return of the soldiers, 
And I am glad the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Jonn W. 
Ttarney] has given us the benefit of his investigations, so that the 
public may know that the undertakers have been charged with 
something that is not warranted by the facts and that the Gov- 
ernment will redeem all pledges made with regard to the return 
of the soldier dead. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Kine] and wish to thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rose}. 

Mr. KING. I wondered if the gentleman would not state to 
us who it is in this country really who wants the boys brought 
back; that is, the parents and relatives and friends. I would 
like to know if he is familiar with these features of it. I think 
myself that the bringing in of the undertaking question is propa- 
ganda designed to keep the bodies of the boys in France, and is 
part of a well-defined movement to keep those bodies in France, 
propagated by the French Government and, I think, at the in- 
stance of our officials in charge there, so that the Government 
of France can build up automobile lines in order that visitors 
can visit the graves, and thereby turn a lot of money into the 
pockets of the French people. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Just in a moment. I want to say 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Krxe] that in part of my 
remarks I intend to include his suggestion with reference to 
the desire of the French Government—building motor roads 
so the American people, those who.can afford to visit the 
graves of their dead, may go to France. 

But if you want to know who I think are back of this 
propaganda, as you call it, I believe it is the relatives of our 
heroic dead who died abroad who are anxious to bring back 
the remains of their loved ones, so that they may have them 
here in the United States, and I join with those who have 
expressed this desire, y } 

Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CoopER]. 

Mr. COOPER. If I may be permitted, in answer to the 

question which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denrson] just 
propounded to the gentleman who has the floor, this morning 
I received a letter from a mother in my district who had lost 
her only son in France, and she pleaded with me to do all in 
my power to help her bring the remains of that boy back home, 
so that his remains could be buried in the community in which 
he was born and reared. It is only the mothers and fathers of 
a boy lost in France who can appreciate their heartfelt desire 
to have the boy's remains brought back home. I do not believe 
it is the propaganda of the undertakers, but that it is the 
earnest desire of the fathers and mothers and brothers and 
sisters and other relatives to have the bodies brought back 
home and buried in the communities in which they lived. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. The Government has arranged and 
is doing everything in its power and is now working on the 


problem, and in the very near future the remains will be 


returned from Europe to the United States. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


‘again? 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Inasmuch as I made the statement which 1 
did awhile ago, I want to state that I believe the Government 


itself will bring back the body of every dead soldier whose 
parents or wife or relatives desire the remains brought home. 
I made the statement which I did not for the purpose of making 
any attack on the undertakers or reflecting on them; but the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brann] stated, in substance, 
that he had not heard of any Member who had received these 
communications, and I made the statement to show they had 
been received. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. The question is frequently asked, 
and was suggested in the debate referred to by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrxas] when he inquired, “ Why is it 
that France objects to the return of our soldier dead to this 
country?“ Mr. Kuve, of Ilinois, answered as follows: 

Mr. Kino. The gentleman from Oklahoma has asked a vi pertinent 
question. I think one of the reasons why the French people upon 
holding these bodies over there is one of the most mercenary reasons I 
ever heard of. I have heard it several times when I happened to be 
across, They are coma. great automobile tourist routes through 
that section of the country. do not know how many American dead 

are there, but the French people expect that ey American 
family who can raise the money, who have relatives buried in France, 
will come over there and visit the graves of their dead. I think it is 
one of the greatest national outrages that was ever perpetrated against 
us, and it seems to me that if the State Department would move, and 
move effectively, the French Government would not insist upon these 
orders that have been issued. 

But I am more inclined to the reasoning of Mr. CALDWELL 
when he said: ‘ 

I am in favor of the return of every body where the families want 
the bodies returned, and I am satis . from all I have been able to 
learn from the Secretary of War, that he and the other people in the 
War Department are as anxious as we are. 

And— 5 

The first reason, and a very proper one, is that in a great many in- 
stances American boys were th French boys. Many of them were 
killed by high-explosive shells, and in making the interment they picked 
up such of the remains as were left and put them in the ground, mark- 
ing part of the ground as the grave of the American soldier and part 
of the ground as the ve of the French soldier, and in many instances 
the bodies of animals killed at the same time were buried with the bodies 
of the men, and under such circumstances it is only right and proper 
that no attempt should be made to disturb the remains. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to say to the gentleman and others 
in reference to this matter that the War Department and the 
Department of State have had this matter up with foreign coun- 
tries for a long while. This morning we were informed in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that this matter had been ar- 
ranged, that the difficulties would probably be removed right 
away, and there would be no further objection or hindrance to 
the Government’s bringing back the remains of American sol- 
diers from France. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. If the Chairman will bear with me 
for a moment, I will conclude my remarks. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cartpwett] has most 
courteously done everything in his power te remove any unjust 
criticism of undertakers in general that he may have uninten- 
tionally been responsible for, and I have no doubt but the other 
Members of Congress and the American people from their per- 
sonal knowledge of undertakers in their respective communities, 
reenforced by the resolutions of the Chicago Undertakers' As- 
sociation and the National Association at its Atlantic City con- 
vention, will conelude that the undertakers, in common with the 
rest of the people of this country, want the bodies returned from 
Europe in instances only where the relatives so desire, and not 
otherwise; that where the family wish “ to let the tree lie where 
it fell,” their wishes should be respected ; that, finally, no set of 
men or individuals condemn the article that appeared in the 
Casket on September 1, 1919, or similar propaganda more em- 
phatically than do the undertakers of Chicago and the under- 
takers of these United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill, if nobody else 
wants to occupy the floor. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NELSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. s 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, no measure to be 
considered by the present Congress is of greater interest to the 
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entire country or directly affects a larger number of people than 
does the bill now pending. : 

The problem of the farmer is the problem of all the people. 
To those of you who have a city constituency I would say this 
is your problem quite as much as it is mine, for if something is 
not done to turn the tide now flowing from country to city, I 
warn you that the day will come when want, grim-visaged and 
fear-impelling, will walk among your workers and hunger will 
threaten the employees of every factory. The census of 1910 
disclosed a startling drift from country to city, revealed the fact 
that in many of the agricultural communities out in the heart 
of the corn-belt country there had been an actual falling off in 
population. I predict that the census figures soon to be te- 
ported wili show a still further drift to the city. 

The recently reported findings of Hon. James I. Blakslee, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, come as no surprise to 
farmers or those who have been close students of agricultural 
conditions. They reveal nothing new; rather do they confirm a 
fact with which most of us were familiar. However, the people 
as a whole are deeply indebted to this official who has made pos- 
sible such publicity. There is need, urgent need, that the city 
should Christopher Columbus the country. That there has been a 
lamentable lack of understanding as to country conditions is ap- 
parent. This lack of understanding has resulted in a lack of 
sympathy for those who wrest a living from the soil. I shall 
not charge that there has been malicious misrepresentation, but 
that injustice has heen done the farmer no one familiar with the 
facts can doubt. A few mornings ago a Washington paper said 
editorially : 

There is a rather general impression in the thickly populated dis- 
tricts of the East that the farmers of the agricultural States are reap- 
ing rich profits from existing high prices. It is currently reported 
that they have junked their flivvers and taken to high-powered, six- 
cylinder touring cars; that a farm mortgage is a curiosity, and that 
farmers and their families dwell in luxury. 

Such statements would be amusing were they not fraught 
with danger, did they not add to the unrest of the hour. Ap- 
parently, though, they are not taken seriously. Certainly not 
to an extent sufficient to cause any large number of city folk 
to leave their homes, perhaps provided with steam heat, electric 
lights and running water, to go to the country and enjoy a seven- 
hour day—seven hours before dinner and seven hours after— 
with longer hours for planting and harvest seasons. 

The delineator of country life has changed. ‘The farmer is 
no longer represented as a rube. Just because he now grows 
his alfalfa in his fields instead of on his chin, he is portrayed 
as rolling in riches. The old picture was a slander, the new 
one an exaggeration. 

True, there are some rich farmers. Some have modern homes 
and comfortable cars. If so, they have worked hard and de- 
served them. Generally, these things have been made possible 
through good management, strict economy, intelligent farming 
methods, and the breeding and feeding of good live stock. But 
the average farmer is not rich. His lot is hard, his hours long, 
and his profits small. Because he has not been able to modernize 
his home, to provide the creature comforts for his loved ones, 
it has sometimes happened that well-meaning but mistaken 
lecturers, so-called “experts,” and a few high-brow periodicals 
have accused this farmer of thinking more of his hogs than 
of his children. They forget that in the care of his live stock 
he hopes to realize returns which will make possible the modern 
home and the college education. 

Would that I had time to picture the average farm home in 
the corn belt country. Would that I might outline the duties 
of the farmer as, with lantern in hand, he goes forth in the 
early morning to feed his stock and to look after a multitude 
of duties which are attended to before day. Then I would 
follow him in work, whatever it might be, until darkness came, 
and again we would see him quitting his tasks only when he 
could no longer see. The doubter has only to go to the country 
and put in a few days at actual work to learn that this picture 
is not overdrawn. 

Referring again to the editorial just quoted, the suggestion 
is made that the public would like to know whether or not they 
are being exploited by the farmers and whether food should 
be cheaper. Is the farmer holding up the consumer? Hogs are 
now six or seven dollars per hundred lower than at the high 
time. If the farmer has the power to fix prices, and if he vol- 
untarily submitted to this drop in prices, he must be a patriot 
indeed. According to the Monthly Crop Reporter for January, 
1920, the prices of meat animals—hogs, cattle, sheep, and chick- 
ens—to producers of the United States decreased 2.9 per cent 
from November 15 to December 15. On December 15 the index 
figure of prices for these meat animals was about 13.9 per cent 
lower than a year ago, 94 per cent lower than two years ago. 
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Those of you who were Members of the last Congress will recall 
the statement that for the Government to continue the guaranty 
of $2.26 per bushel, Chicago basic price for wheat, would cost a 
billion dollars. We now know that it cost the Government noth- 
ing, but I am not so sure that the cost to the growers was not very 
great. The farmer with hogs and cattle in his feed lots sees the 
prices fluctuate from day to day as the markets are manipulated. 
Just here I would suggest the need of some system that will 
stabilize these markets. To-day the advantage is too much with 
the man who waters stocks and too little with the man who feeds 
and waters stock. We need more growers and fewer gamblers. 

The farmer is the man with a stiff upper lip. Despite failure, 
despite drouth or deluge, he continues to plant and sow. Day 
after day, when no clouds appear in the ominous “ copper cast“ 
skies, he persists until finally the hot winds take their toll, or it 
may be that frost cuts down the early planted corn. Does he give 
up? No. Optimist that he is, he redoubles his energy and tries 
again, He hopes on, fights on, plows on. Then when his crops 
are ready to market he—what does he do? Price his output from 
field and feed lot so as to guarantee a fair profit? Oh, no; he 
sells at the price the other fellow fixes. 

It is quite popular to picture the farmer as a profiteer. The 
metropolitan press, with its lack of intimate knowledge of rural 
conditions, and with a large advertising patronage from manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers, has presented the question 
from a city viewpoint, and, perhaps, in a manner most palatable 
io its patrons. Somebody had to be made the goat,” and the 
farmer, his interests publicly championed only by the country 
papers—heayen increase their power!—and the agricultural 
press, has been fixed upon as the guilty party. It is true that a 
few of the metropolitan dailies with large vision and real insight 
into country conditions, have quite fairly presented the problem. 
A perusal of the pages of the country weekly shows that less 
attention is being given to pink teas and more to red barns; that 
there are not so many items about Alfonse and William who went 
to the city to accept so-called “ lucrative positions,” but more 
concerning “Al” and “ Bill” who stayed on the farm and grew 
the prize corn or fed the grand champion carload of cattle. It is 
largely within the power of the press properly to present this 
great, pressing problem. 

I say that it is popular to find fault with the farmer. Women 
wearing costly fur coats have ridden in luxurious cars to splen- 
didly appointed homes or clubs, and there advocated boycotts 
against the purchase of butter or eggs. One hears no suggestion 
as to a boycott on gasoline, on automobiles, or on furs. There is 
no serious complaint as to the price of wearing apparel. Why, it 
would almost be in order to award a medal to the young woman 
who in this day of extravagance is brave enough to wear cotton 
stockings. 

I have referred to expenditures. Do you doubt my statements? 
Then stand on F Street in the city of Washington almost any 
Saturday afternoon and you will see in an hour's time $100,000 
worth of fur coats worn by women, mostly girls who work. Take 
your place on Sixteenth Street in this same city on a fair Sun- 
day afternoon and you will see in a single hour a million dollars’ 
worth of autos. There is no let-up on luxury. There is little or 
no complaint except as to price of what the farmer and his family 
produces. 

One day just before Christmas I saw in Washington City a 
line, three or four persons wide and extending far into the 
street, made up of people who were waiting their turn to buy 
candy at S1 or more per pound. Some of the women in that 
line wore shoes that cost more than the price of sufficient flour 
to meet the wants of the average man for an entire year. Oh, 
consistency, thou art a circus. : 

There are so many phases of this farm problem that no one 
suggestion will solve it, if indeed a solution is possible. I would, 
though, dare to make one or two suggestions. 

Whatever will bring about true cooperation in the country 
and by this I do not mean the cooperation of the wolf pack, but 
cooperation that will benefit alike city and country—will be of 
material assistance. Then there has been in the country a 
lamentable lack of leadership. The country needs to develop 
its own leaders. 

My own State, Missouri, has been honored by having had the 
first Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, Hon. Norman 
J. Colman, as well as Hon. David F. Houston, who until last 
week filled the same position in the Wilson administration. The 
present Secretary is my neighbor on the north. So I mean no 
criticism of incumbents, past or present, when I make a sug- 
gestion to the farmers of America. The suggestion is this: That 
a demand be made upon the platform committees of both par- 
ties—or shall I say all parties?—that the Secretary of Agricul - 
ture in the Cabinet of the next President be an honest-to+ 
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goodness farmer. Men absorb environment, so I would have as 
the directing head of the farmers of America one whose life has 
been spent on a farm and whose living has.come from the land. 

I would, if I could, have called in each State an agricultural 
conference to be attended by actual farm men and women. Then 
I would have delegates chosen by these State conferences meet 
here in Washington for a national conference. Out of these 
meetings great good should come. In such a conference I would 
hope to have men and women large of vision and liberal in 
views, so that such action as might be taken would redound to 
the benefit of both country and city. 

But I would not have the conference to which I have referred 
take the place of Congress. The farmers of the country have 
a right to feel and ought to feel that they can look to Congress 
for justice. The farmer is not a confidence man, but a man of 
confidence. He has shown his confidence in Congress by failing 
to send bodies of paid representatives here to make demands 
upon Congress. This being true, we are traitors indeed if we 
are not true to the trust. [Applause] 

There is great need of closer cooperation between city and 
country. The country needs and must have the city, just as the 
city must of necessity rely upon the country. So long as there 
is a fair division of returns the prosperity of the one adds 
to the well-being of the other. To vitalize the village is to add 
to the efficiency of the farm. 

As revealed by answers to questions sent. out by the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, the biggest problem before the 
farmer is that of labor. It is not a new problem. It has been 


with us for years, the only difference being that it is now more | 


pressing than ever before. How the farmer, single handed and 
alone, is to secure sufficient help in competition with the shorter 
hours and higher wages in the cities, is beyond me to say. My 
thought is that it must come largely in decreased cost of market- 
ing, in better market methods, in cooperation on the part of the 
consumer as well as producer, 

There is no disposition on the part of the farmer, as has been 
intimated, looking to abandonment of effort. He will continue 
to do his best to feed the world. He has always done so. But 
without Jaborers in the fields—and there is also dire need for 
help in farm homes where the women are overworked—he can 
not meet the demands of the day. 

From my own State—Missouri—comes the statement from the 
United States Bureau of Crop Estimates and the secretary of 
the Staté board of agriculture, that there is “not a single county 
but has an actual shortage of farm labor.” The report says, in 
part: 

Investigations made in December indicate that pay of farm labor by 
the month has increased 80 per cent over that of 1914; day harvest 
wages, 125 per cent; day wages for other farm work, 100 per cent. For 
instance, the average rate per month, with board, in 1914 was DE 
and $37 in 1919; without board in 1914, $29, and $50 in 1919. 
average rate per day for harvest labor, with board, in 1914 was $1.55, 
and i 45 in 1919; for harvest labor, without board, $1.93 in 1914, 

4.35 in 1919. The average rate per day for other labor, with 
board, $1.05 in 1914, and $2.15 in 1919; without board, $1.35 in 1914, 
and $2.75 in 1919. Added to these vapa in many instances, is use 
of house, garden. cow, place for pigs, ckens, and fuel supplied where 
the man is married and lives on the farm. 

That there has been a decided rise in wages paid for farm 
labor is also shown by reports of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In 1919, taking the United States as a whole, 
the farm laborer, who also received his board, was paid $39.82 
per month, as compared with $19.21 in 1910. Without board the 
wages were $56.29, as compared with $27.50, In harvest, work- 
ers received $3.15 per day and board in 1919, as against $1.45 
in 1910. In other harvest work the pay was $2.45 per day and 
board in 1919, as against $1.06 in 1910. While these wages 
show an advance of more than 100 per cent, on the face of them 
they appear much lower than in the cities. Consequently, the 
worker is attracted to the city. Nor do we blame him. There is 
no law to prevent workers going from farms to cities. What is 
more, they are going. What is still more, they are going to 
keep on going so long as they find it more pleasant and profitable 
to do so. Willingly would the farmer pay higher wages were the 
returns from his farm such as to make it possible. The out- 
standing truth, however, is that, regardless of wages offered, 
sufficient help can not be secured. If there is an abandonment 
of effort on the part of the farmer, it will come not through 
choice but of necessity, 

Time does not permit me to dwell at length upon the various 
items contained in this bill. In the main, I approve the meas- 
ure. While a stickler for economy, this is one case in which I 
would support a larger appropriation. I am glad that the com 
mittee has seen fit to reduce the number of clerks, many of 
whom and in various departments could, I believe, be let out. 
On the other hand, I weuld favor for those in responsible posi- 
tions salaries commensurate with the importance of their work. 


I advocate living salaries and liberal appropriations for large 
projects with a corresponding saving in minor places. 

As an illustration of what I have just said, I believe that we 
should look with favor upon any reasonable appropriation hav- 
ing for its object the development of better trade relations with 
the South American countries. Especially have I in mind the 
great opportunities for the sale of pure-bred live stock to the 
farmers of Brazil, Uruguay, and other countries. This is a 
virgin field. 

The market demands are sure to be great and the United 
States, with its hundreds of thousands of pure-bred cattle, hogs, 
and other animals, is prepared to meet the demand. Some con- 
ception of the extent of the pure-bred business in America may 
be gained when it is known that we have more than 60 pure 
breeds of live stock, each with one or more record associations, 
and that last year the estimated sales of pure-bred animals in 
the United States amounted to more than one-third of a billion 
dollars. No one can at this time estimate the extent and value 
of the business such as it is possible for our live-stock breeders 
to build up in South America. A recent shipment of more than 
200 head of breeding cattle to Brazil has paved the way, and 
even now a larger order is being filed. With personal contact 
established, and with view herds in Brazil and other countries, 
our live-stock breeders are sure to enjoy an immense business, 
I strongly urge a liberal appropriation to develop this southern 
market. Either America or Great Britain will soon have cap- 
tured the field. 

I also urge liberal appropriations for the Bureau of Crop 


Estimates. Uncle Sam must have a bookkeeper. The American, 


farmer must not only keep books himself, but there must be one 
great bookkeeper for all. Speculators and commercial interests 
have been quick to appreciate the value of having a definite 
line on agricultural production. Were such information not 
made available to the farmer, he would fall easy prey to those 
better informed. Not only are we interested in the output of 
our own country, but we are directly concerned with agricul- 
ture everywhere, with the wool clip of Australia, the beef of the 
Argentine, and the wheat of Canada. The American farmer 
must not be handicapped for lack of information dealing with 
crops and live stock. 

‘We have heard much, and rigntly so, of how our boys went 
“over the top”; but not alone on the battle fields of France did 
Americans go over the top. I have seen them go over the top 
here at home. At half a dezen or more places in my district in 
1918 I saw the young men—®50, 75, or 100 at a time—assemble in 
answer to the call. With these boys came fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, and sweethearts. I saw the leave-takings, saw 
the smiles through the tears, heard the sengs and shouts that 
hid the heartaches. Then, after the train had passed from 
sight, I saw the ones who had been left behind start back to 
their homes, some to the southern counties in the Ozark foot- 
hills, where dwell as patriotie a people as live under the flag of 
the free. Others I saw go to the rolling prairies of northern 
Boone or to the Missouri River border counties, from which 
had gone splendid, stalwart sons. Then, in the days that fol- 
lowed, days that tried men’s souls, I saw fathers, some of them 
old and bent—yes, and I saw mothers and sisters, too—go into 
the fields, there to replace as best they could the strong and 
sturdy sons who had been called into the service. The hours 
were long and the labor heavy. 

Heavy, too, was the harvest. That year Missouri farms, 
short many thousands of workers, produced crops worth $462,- 
000,000, the result of the harvest from 14,870,000 acres, the 
State advancing from fourteenth to fourth place in combined 
farm-crop and live-stock production. What that accomplish- 
ment meant only those who made it possible can ever know. 
And what Missouri did the farmers of every State did in greater 
or less degree. That same year the farmers of the United 
States, without thought of self or threat of strike, made avail- 
able a war crop which included 2,582,000,000 bushels of corn, 
917,100,000 bushels of wheat, and 1,538,000,000 bushels of oats. 

Who is there that would not now deal liberally with those 
who unselfishly and untiringly worked to produce the food 
required to win the war? This was genuine patriotism, a 
patriotism not confined to the country. Even in hamlets, tewns, 
and cities, where the flag was kept flying in the front yard, the 
dirt was kept flying in the back yard. But wherever this work 
was in progress the only flag was the banner of red, white, and 
blue. No red flag ever floated from a farm. 

The farm home, most of all, represents the strength of the 
Nation. [Applause.] 

May I illustrate? One beautiful Sunday morning in the 
autumn of 1917 I stood with a few others and witnessed the 
memorable review of that noble aggregation of fighting men, 
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the Rainbow Division, at Camp Mills, on the historic Hempstead 
Plains on Long Island. The men were soon to leave for France, 
and as I watched them pass in review, saw the waving flags, 
and listened to. the martial music, I was moved as never before. 
Then did it seem to me that America had not only a new mis- 
sion but a new meaning. In my enthusiasm I said, This is 
the strength of the Nation.” A few days later I was on the 
water front near New York City, and I saw our convoyed trans- 
ports loaded with the flower of our land, saw the mighty float- 
ing forts, and again in my enthusiasm I said, This is the 
strength of the Nation.” But it so happened that a little later 
I went back to the interior and to a farm home far removed 
from the busier activities of war. It was an old-fashioned 
farm home, a big white house with green blinds and a rambler 
rose winding its way over the front porch, It was a real home, 
the sort of a house that seems to have a soul. As the day died 
and as the shadows lengthened, as they were lengthening in 
the lives of the father and mother in that home, we talked long 
on commonplace things, of the war, and of the boy “ over there” 
doing his bit in order that civilization and Christianity might 
not perish from the earth. Bedtime came, and I saw the old 
father take from a table a well-worn book and read a chapter, 
after whieh there was an earnest prayer for the coming of 
peace, peace born, of victory. Shown to my bedroom, my atten- 
tion was attracted to two pillows, such perhaps as were in 
your home and mine. On one of these pillows a mother’s hands 
had worked “I slept and dreamed life was beauty,” while on 
the other were the words “I woke and found life was duty.” 
I lay awake a long time, lulled by the gentle tinkle of sheep 
bells. Then it was that this thought came to me: The abiding 
strength of the Nation is, after all, not in armies nor in navies, 
necessary as they-may be, but in peaceful, prosperous, Christian 
homes like this. . 

Support of this measure, gentlemen of the committee, is to 
lend strength to these homes and, through them, to the Nation 
as a whole. [Prolonged applause.] = 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ricketts]. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
we have heard a great deal of discussion during this session 
of Congress on the subject of economy, and a beautiful senti- 
ment has been expressed in every statement made; but beau- 
tiful sentiments, gentlemen of the House, will not reduce appro- 
priations. It is one thing to preach economy and quite another 
and a different thing to practice it. I had hoped that the heads 
of the departments had caught the drift of sentiment through- 
out this country with reference to the appropriations that have 
been made during the past two and a half years, and especially 
since the armistice was signed on the 11th of November, 1918. 

It is my purpose in addressing you to deal strictly with the 
facts, and not to indulge in generalities or presumptions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his Book of Estimates for 
the fiscal year 1921, submitted to this House through the 
Speaker, requests Congress to make the following appropria- 
tions for the expenses of the various departments of Govern- 
ment, to wit: 


Legislative establishment ĩ•ũ2•o $9, 025, 297. 25 
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Now, remember that these are estimates on a peace-time basis. 

In this same Book of Estimates the Secretary of the Treas- 
nry urges economy. At page 22 of his report he uses this lan- 
guage: 

Accepting a warning from the innumerable requests that are con- 
stantly being pressed upon the Congress for grants from the general 
fund, it becomes the clear duty of this department to point out that 
there appears to be grave danger that the extrao: success of the 
Treasury in financing the stupendous war expenditures may lead to a 
riot of public expenditure after the war, the consequences of which 
could only be disastrous. It can not be teo often repeated or too 
strongly urged that the optimistic outlook of the future of the Govern- 
ment's finances, as presented in the beginning of this report, is based 
upon the practice of the most rigid economy and the continuance of 
ample revenues from taxation. Any other policy means a calamitous 
upsetting of the entire program. 


The Secretary of the Treasury in his Book of Estimates for 
the fiscal year 1916, a normal peace year, submitted to this 


House through the Speaker, requested Congress to make the 
following appropriations, to wit: 


r.. T?T᷑— | > ONO; BOs. Oe 
Executiv A e ep EA 668, 550. 00 
FF aare a A eae 5,171, 762. 66 

Boe I A E R A a 136, 833, 740. 00 
Territorial governments. 180, 600, 000. 00 
Independent offices 3. 866. 020. 00 
District of Columbia 13, 668, 734. 23 
WAE DOARA ee ae cones ee a IRE Lee 186, 675, 373. 81 
Panama i) ESRC Se i aS n eS 18, 931, 865. 58 
Navy Department 147, 764, 086. 88 
Interior Oe ce] ewe oer ga Se SR es: v= 206, 282, 343. 20 
Post Office artment. 1, 820, 695. 00 
Postal Service, able from pestal revenues 297, 355, 164. 00 
Department of culture 25, 800, 413. 00 
Department of Commerce 16, 774, 095. 00 
Department of Labor 4. 443. 210. 00 
Department of Justice 10, 857, 918. 50 


TTT 1, 090, 175, 134. 38 


The difference between the estimates for appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1916 and for the fiscal year 1921, both peace-time 
years, is 83,775,234, 897.24. 

This difference in the estimates is astounding. It is amazing 
when we consider its meaning under the financial stress that 
prevails. Are the taxpayers to be required to carry this addi- 
tional load in peace time? 

Remember, gentlemen, that the loyal and patriotic citizens of 
this Nation purchased Liberty bonds and Victory notes to the 
amount of $19,580,010,555 during the World War and since the 
armistice was signed. 


The estimates submitted at this time of crisis will not bear, 


the searchlight of investigation. 

There is a widespread and almost universal prevailing senti- 
ment throughout the country on the part of the taxpayers that 
war-time appropriations should no longer be made but should 
cease and determine, and, on the contrary, that the appro- 
priations should be reduced in amount to a peace-time basis. 
There is a prevailing opinion broadcast in the land that the 
people’s money is being wasted and recklessly spent through 
extravagant appropriations and enormous expenditures, and 
there is a general demand on the part of the taxpayers that 
Congress adopt a strict policy of economy and that appropria- 
tions be greatly and materially reduced. 

The taxpayers of the country are sorely burdened and dis- 
tressingly oppressed with the enormous burden of taxation. 
They feel, and rightfully so, that the war is over and that the 
burden of taxation should be lightened. I regret to say that 
many of them have lost faith in the business ability of the 
various departments of Government, in the control, manage- 
ment, and disbursement of the financial affairs of this Nation. 
They are aware that this Government, through faulty, reckless, 
and careless business methods upon the part of those who had 
charge of affairs during the progress of the late war, lost 
more than $2,000,000,000 of the people’s hard-earned money 


through graft and wanton and reckless extravagance and will- 


ful waste, 

Not only ‘so, but they are aware that millions of dollars have 
been and are being wasted in the numerous departments of 
government on account of inefficiency, lack of faithfulness to 
duty, and indifference on the part of the great and unnecessary 
army of employees in these various departments, who are being 
retained, without performing any apparent service necessary or 
required by the Government, 15 months after the armistice was 
Signed and after hostilities have ceased. 

They know that millions of dollars of property, in the nature 
of war materials and war equipment and war supplies, is scat- 
tered broadcast through this country and is exposed to the 
influence of the elements, and is actually being allowed to rot. 

They know that this property should have been converted inte 
money long since and covered into the Treasury of the United 
States, so that the same might have been applied to the pay- 
ment of interest on our $34,000,000,000 war debt, and in this 
way appropriations might have been curtailed or reduced. 

They know that thousands of employees in the various de- 
partments of Government and throughout the country have been 
living off of Uncle Sam since the armistice was signed, with 
nothing to do but draw their breath and their salary, and that 
the department heads are aiding them, in the estimates sub- 
mitted for appropriations and in many other ways, to retain 
their places at the expense of the taxpayers of the country. 

They know that the department heads in submitting their 
estimates for fiscal appropriations seldom, if ever, recommend 
a reduction of appropriations on account of a reduction of 
expenses or a reduction of the number of employees in their 
respective departments, 
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On the contrary, they know that the historic policy of de- 
partment heads is to increase the estimates for appropriations 
and to increase the personnel of their departments, and to in- 
crease the number of bureaus and subordinate organizations 
under their control. 

They know that the heads of departments have no concern as 
to how the money is to be raised which is expended through 
these departments or who is required to pay it. 

They know that what the departments want is money, and 
plenty of it, with the right to disburse it in any manner which 
meets with their approval under the guise of law. 

They know that Uncle Sam has been pursuing a weak and 
destructive business policy, which must eventually, if continued, 
lead ultimately to ruin and bankruptcy. 

The taxpayer is a loyal and patriotic citizen. He does not 
shirk any duty which may be enjoined upon him, nor does he 
fail to answer every call his country may make of him. He is 
always ready, willing, and anxious to uphold, support, and main- 
tain his Government by reason of his means, but he demands 
now that Uncle Sam conduct his business on a business basis 
and through strict business methods. Why is he not right in 
making this demand and requiring that the business of this 
country be conducted along business lines? [Applause.] 

We have heard a great deal of talk about economy during this 
session. It is one thing to proclaim economy and quite another 
and different thing to practice it. 

Nearly every bill brought into this House carrying appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year is less in the aggregate than the esti- 
mates. Not infrequently have I heard the chairman, in answer 
to the question as to why the bill carried such and such appro- 
priations, say that the appropriations carried were very much 
less than the estimates. Who makes up these estimates? De- 
partment heads, of course. With a view to economy? No. 
With the express view and purpose of obtaining from Congress 
the highest appropriation possible for their department. By 
what rule are they governed in making up these estimates? 
By the independent opinion of the heads of the departments. 
They want to hold on to their Army and war-time organiza- 
tions, and the only way to insure economy is to break up these 
organizations by refusing to make the appropriations to continue 
them. [Applause.] 

I regret, gentlemen of the House, to say that if this Congress 
should carry the estimates made by the heads of departments 
into appropriations, bankruptcy would be our fate. We must 
get down to a system of economy. Congress in the last three 
years has made such enormous appropriations, under the 
emergency, that I fear sometimes it has formed the habit of 
making appropriations without regard to the ultimate result. I 
do not mean to criticize the membership of this House by that 
statement. I am simply suggesting to the House and trying my 
level best to impress upon the mind of each and every Member 
of this great legislative body the necessity of adopting a policy 
of strict economy. Economy is the word above all others for 
Congress to heed just now. The Republican Members of this 
House are charged with the responsibility of reducing appro- 
priations. We are in the majority. We have that majority 
because the taxpayers of this country in a day changed the 
political complexion of Congress as if by magic. 

Why? Because the voters of the country were dissatisfied 
with the management of financial affairs of this Government 
and decided by their votes to have such changes as they deemed 
prudent in order to conserve the finances of the country, but the 
Republicans are not required to bear this responsibility alone. 
The Members on the Democratic side of this House have some 
obligations, some responsibilities, as well; and let me predict 
now that unless the membership of this House, both Republicans 
and Democrats, carry out a strict policy of economy in curtail- 
ing appropriations there will be some strange faces on both 
sides of this House in the next Congress. I have noticed during 
the consideration of appropriation bills that Members have 
offered numerous amendments carrying additional appropria- 
tions. We can not reduce the appropriations by cutting down 
the estimates in committee and then on the floor of the House 
increase the amount of the bill by adopting amendments to the 
bill carrying additional appropriations. 

The people of this country read for themselves. There never 
was a time in the history of Congress when the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record was so in demand and so widely read as at the present 
time. From the 6th day of April, 1917, the date of the declara- 
tion of war against Germany by Congress, the American citizens 
have been reading events closely, both from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and from the press of the country. They have kept in 
touch with the proceedings. They know of the enormity of the 
appropriations that were made. They know now that the ap- 


duced or this country will face a deficit in the Treasury for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, of something like $3,906,000,000. 

The people of America are not asleep. They are wide-awake 
and alert to every action of Congress, and the Republican or 
Democrat who seeks to increase appropriations on the floor of 
this House by amendment or in committee where the bills are 
being considered may depend upon it that he will be held to a 
strict account to his constituency when he seeks to succeed him- 
self as the Representative of that constituency. There was a 
time in the history of national affairs when a Member of Con- 
gress might deceive his constituency as to his activities and his 
faithfulness to duty, but that day has passed into oblivion, and 
I am thankful to the Almighty that that day has gone, for I 
believe that the constituency of every Member of this House 
should be fully advised of his attendance, of his application to 
duty, and of his sincerity in the discharge of the trust which 
has been reposed in him. [Applause.] 

The folks at home have their eyes riveted on Congress; they 
are watching the proceedings closely, especially the appropria- 
tions, and they will not need a copy of our record to advise 
them as to what we have done here. They will have it, and any 
man who depends upon party loyalty for reelection will be 
fooled, unless his record is satisfactory. It used to be that 
when a voter refused to support the nominee of his party he 
was called a “bolter,” n term synonymous with “ deserter,” and 
many times, in order to avoid this imputation and resultant 
political annihilation, he was whipped into line and supported 
the ticket. Nowadays, however, when he bolts he is regarded 
as an independent voter, a sort of political giant, and both the 
old parties play for his vote. This only goes to illustrate that 
the voters read and keep in touch with what is being done by all 
legislative bodies to which is intrusted the transaction of public 
business. They know who they want to represent them, and 
vote accordingly. This is the principal reason why thére are 
sə many independent voters in this country to-day. 


WHAT THE WAR COST. 


No loyal and patriotic American citizen objects to a single 
dollar that was spent legitimately, in order to support and 
maintain the Army at home and abroad, in winning the great 
World War. We are proud of our soldiers; proud of their 
achievements; proud of their bravery and heroism. These red- 
blooded American soldiers were entitled to every dollar they 
needed and to our help in every possible way, and we all 
helped them to the limit of our ability, and are proud of it, 
but the war is over now and war-time appropriations should 
cease. We have other obligations to meet. We must pay our 
war debt. We must arrange for a bonus for the soldier boys 
who bore the burden in the heat of battle, and in order to do 
that and carry out our obligations to these boys we must 
economize where economy can be inyoked without impairing 
the efficiency of any department of government, 

What the war actually cost in dollars has been, and still is, 
a mooted question. A half-dozen approximations have been 
given as to what the war actually cost, ranging from $20,000,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000,000. I have taken the pains to investi- 
gate this matter somewhat. 

Secretary of the Treasury Glass, in a letter dated July 9, 
1919, to the House Committee on Ways and Means, has dis- 
cussed the United States war expenditures, and estimates the 
same by adding total expenditures of the United States for the 
war period and subtracting therefrom what he estimates the 
United States would have spent on a normal peace basis. This 
he places at $1,000,000,000 annually. If, therefore, from the 
total annual appropriations there be subtracted $1,000,000,000 
for each year, the remainder will approximate what, according 
to the method of the calculations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may be considered as appropriations chargeable to 
the war. 


Total appropriations by Congress for fiscal years 1911—1920. 


Year. Source of information. Amount. 


1917 | United States Treasury Department, Digest of Appro- 
priations, 1917, p. Br . er 


$1,628, 411,644. 81 
1918 | United States 


18, 881, 940, 243. 79 
27,092, 094, 720. 75 


anne ᷣ 

1920 | Statement of Mr. Goop, chairman Appropriations Com- 
mittee of House, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 16, 
7,345,617, 283.58 


54, 948, 063, 822. 93 


The item of $27,092,094,720.75 includes $3,000,000,000 loaned te the 


propriations of the Sixty-sixth Congress must be greatly re- Allies. 
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In round numbers, the total of the above is $55,000,000,000, 
to which should be added $3,000,000,000 more for the war ex- 
penses of the present fiscal year and from which should be 
taken $4,000,000,000 for normal expenses for the four fiscal 
years (1917, 1918, 1919, 1920) and $3,000,000,000 loaned to the 
Allies. The net total cost of our participation in the war will 
be seen to be $51,000,000,000, which is $510 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. And if we add to this 
the amount which we have leaned to the Allies, which is, in 
round numbers, $10,000,000,000, the net total cost will be 

. $61,000,000,000, which is $610 for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States. 

This, too, represents only the direct cost of the World War 
in dollars and cents. It does not include the indirect cost 
caused by the enormous increase in the cost of living since we 
entered the war 2 years and 10 months ago. 

In addition to the above we may add $475,000,000 which is 
due as interest from the Allies and which the Allies are not able 
to pay, for that is our money, and we need it now badly. The 
House Ways and Means Committee agreed that the Treasury 
should not demand the interest on American loans to the Allies 
now, but to fund it over a period of years until the European 
finances are normal again. The question is, When will they be 
normal? How long will the United States have to wait for 
this interest, to say nothing of the principal? Congress realizes 
that the payment of the interest now is impossible. 

Our loans to Europe up to December, 1919, aggregated $9,647,- 
419,494, as shown by the following statement: 

Coby ksi ste FS LW ee aoe te ane er a eS) 
Wins —ͤ— 


$4, 277, 000, 000 
3, 047, 974, TIT 
1, 620; 922" 872 

343. 445, 000 
187, 720, 750 
55, 330, 000 
48, 236, 620 
26, 780, 465 
000 


25, 000, 
10, 000, 000 
5 000 


9, 647, 419, 494 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


According to the annual report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on the state of the finances, for the fiscal year, the gross 
public debt, on the basis of the daily Treasury statements, 
amounted to $26,210,530,000 on October 31, 1919, without any 
deduction for loans to the Allies, or other investments. 

Note, if you please, the phrase “or other investments.“ What 
are they? This report does not show. Of course, if you add to 
this the $10,000,000,000 principal and the $475,000,000 interest 
that the Allies owe to the United States we will have a total of 
$36,685,530,000, 

The interest charge alone on the public debt for this fiscal year 
is $1,017,500,000, and is more than the total appropriations for 
all governmental purposes for the fiscal year 1913, amounting 
to $1,010,812,449. a 

The United States Government appropriated and spent more 
money in the two years covering the war period, by several bil- 
lions of dollars, than the entire cost of the Government of the 
United States from George Washington's day as President—1789 
to April 6, 1917—and that includes the cost of the Civil War, the 
War of 1812, the War with Mexico, and the War with Spain. 
The figures are so staggering that even the experts are confused. 
From the day that George Washington took his seat as President, 
in 1789, to April 6, 1917, the total cost of running the Govern- 
ment amounted, in round numbers, to $40,000,000,000. The truth 
is that no man living within the boundaries of the United States 
knows the exact cost of the war. Congress has been considering 
during the past week deficiency appropriations necessary to carry 
out contracts entered during the war period, and no one knows 
just when these estimates for deficiencies will end. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1919. 

TAXES, . 

The collections of income and profits taxes for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, amounted to $2,600,783,902.70, 

The inheritance tax collected during the year aggregated 
$22.029,983.13. =i 

Taxes collected on distilled spirits and aleoholic beverages 
for the year amounted to $483,050,854.17. 

Taxes collected on tobacco and tobacco manufactures, for the 
year, amounted to $206,003,091.83. 

Taxes collected on oleomargarine, adulterated, and process or 
renovated butter, and mixed flour, for the year was $2,926,414.21. 

Taxes collected on bonds, capital-stock issues, conveyances, 
capital-stock transfers, and sales of produce for future delivery 
amounted to $33,551,873.53. 


Transportation taxes collected during the year amounted to 
$237,839,572.30. 

Taxes collected on insurance during the year aggregated 
$14,508,881.31. 

Excise taxes collected for the year—sales by manufacturers, 
producers, and importers—including automobiles, motor cycles, 
and so forth, amounted to $82,424,873.83. 

Excise taxes—sales by dealers of certain works of art, car- 
pets, picture frames, and wearing apparel; perfumes and cos- 
metics; soft drinks, ice cream, and so forth—amounted to 
$6,147,269,45. 

Taxes collected from corporations on capital stock for the 
year amounted to $28,775,749.66. 

Taxes collected from brokers, theaters, museums, bowling 
alleys, billiard and pool tables, shooting galleries, riding 
academies, passenger automobiles for hire, and so forth, 
amounted to $4,721,298.16. 

Taxes collected on admissions to places of amusement and 
entertainment and club dues for the year amounted to $54,992,- 
157.01. 

Taxes collected on narcoties from importers, manufacturers, 
compounders, dealers, and so forth, for the year amounted to 
$693,686.30. 

Sales of condemned Government property, receipts under re- 
pealed laws, other miscellaneous collections, and so forth, for the 
year amounted to $1,501,004.15. 

Sales of internal-revenue stamps affixed to parcel-post pack- 
ages, and so forth, reported by the Postmaster General for the 
year amounted to $10,199,466.51. 

Total receipts of the Internal-Revenue Bureau from all sources 
during the year amounted to $3,850,150,078.56. 

Gentlemen of the House, you will notice from the above figures 
that property of every kind and description, whether tangible or 
intangible, or whether real, personal, or mixed, is taxed to the 
limit. Is it any wonder that there is a universal demand on the 
part of the taxpayers of the country that appropriations should 
be reduced? Do you blame them for criticizing Congress for 
being extravagant in the appropriations made since the armis- 
tice was signed, 15 months ago? Certainly not. No sane man 
will contend for a minute that Congress has any right what- 
ever, in time of peace, to waste the money of the taxpayers of 
this Nation, or at any other time, so far as that is concerned. 
[Applause.] 

EXAMPLES OF EXTRAVAGANCE AXD WASTE. 


I deem it important that I should give to the membership of 
the House a few examples of profligate waste and extravagance 
since the armistice was signed on November 11, 1918. 

1. More than $35,000,000 worth of automobile tires were ruined 
through exposure to the weather at the Motor Transport Corps 
Base at Verneuil, France. 

2. Three thousand five hundred motor cycles became junk 
8 similar exposure, as well as automobiles and hundreds of 
trucks. 

3. Explosives plant at Nitro, W. Va., sold by the War Depart- 
ment for $8,551,000. It cost the Government $75,000,000. 

4. War food supplies and other articles, of the value of nearly 
$2,000,000,000, owned by this Government and in France, have 
been sold to the French Government for $400,000,000, or less 
than 25 per cent of their value. 

5. Five million dollars was wasted by the Government on a 
nitrate plant out of Cincinnati. 

The excuse offered for these amazing transactions is the claim 
that to place these supplies on sale here at home “ might disturb 
the market.” $ 

On the other hand, no reason at all is assigned for the wanton 
destruction of some $700,000,000 worth of automobiles and motor 
trucks purchased by the Government and now parked In the open 
and rusting out at various points over the country. 

While Americans are being forced to submit to the rationing 
of sugar, as during the war days, our War Department is busy 
with the details of forwarding 27,000,000 pounds of sugar, a 
left-over morsel of war supplies, to France, where it is being sold 
for less than wholesale rates, 

Thirty-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-three motor 
vehicles were shipped to France after the signing of the armistice 
and included in the sale to the French Government. 

Included also in the sale to France were 89,199 motor vehicles, 
costing the United States $310,739,694. 

The War Department submitted estimates for $42,841,565 for 
rivers and harbors improvements to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. The House passed the bill for $12,000,000, thus saving 
the taxpayers $30,841,565 that would have been unnecessarily 
spent. > 
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The present second deficiency bill for this fiscal year carries 
an appropriation of $88,000,000. The estimates submitted were 
$108,000,000, a saving of $20,000,000 to the taxpayers. 

The total cost of administering internal-revenue laws for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, was $20,573,771.52, - nearly 
$8,000,000 more than the expenses for the previous year. 

I have indicated just a few items that show clearly the reckless 
manner in which the taxpayers’ money is being squandered. 

Gentlemen of the House, it is perfectly plain to me that our 
Government has resorted to drastic taxation, and yet her income 
now does not equal her current expenses. We should stop and 
consider where we are drifting. This is no time for idle thought. 
We must hesitate. Yes; we must stop. Stop and listen and 
consider. Consider carefully each and every item that may be 
contained in the appropriation bills submitted to this House, and 
see to it that only such appropriations are made as are actually 
necessary, and let us be sure that these appropriations are 
necessary. Let us not indulge in conjecture or probabilities or 
possibilities, but let us sincerely deal with the facts as they are 
presented to us. Oh, you say we are a rich Nation. Yes; that 
is true; we are. 

Our total wealth is estimated at $250,000,000,000. We are 
without doubt the richest Nation in the world. We are a credit 
Nation ; the balance of trade is on our side of the ledger. Let us 
keep it on our side of the ledger, but let us not do so at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the country. 

With only 6 per cent of the world’s population and only 7 per 
cent of the land, the United States produces— 

Twenty-five per cent of the world’s gold. 

Twenty-five per cent of the world’s wheat. 

Forty per cent of the world’s iron and steel. 

Forty per cent of the world’s lead, 

Fifty per cent of the world’s silver. 

Fifty-two per cent of the world’s zinc. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s aluminum. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s copper. 

Sixty per cent of the world’s cotton. 

Sixty-six per cent of the world’s oil. 

Seventy-five per cent of the world’s corn, 

Eighty-five per cent of the world’s automobiles. 

We also refine 80 per cent of the copper and operate 40 per 
cent of the railroads. But why waste our wealth through ex- 
travagance? Why impoverish our people? Why not exemplify 
the lesson of thrift? 

No good business man allows his expenditures to exceed in 
amount his receipts, nor can the Government of the United 
States, through its agencies, spend money in excess of its reve- 
nues. This Government has been doing that very thing, since 
the armistice was signed, without any reason or justifiable ex- 
cuse, If we expect the people of this Nation to practice economy 
and thrift, Congress must set the example. [Applause.] 

With business having gathered great forward momentum in 
1919, the movement may conceivably carry some distance farther, 
but its duration will be largely dependent upon conditions which 
have not, as yet, assumed concrete form, and it is significant 
that there are signs of increased caution among conservative in- 
terests. The problem of high prices, becoming more complex as 
some markets tend steadily upward, is plainly one which is not 
devoid of disquieting possibilities, as has been frequently reiter- 
ated. And the continued evidences of extravagance in personal 
and governmental expenditures are the reverse of reassuring. 
That the inflation of prices and of buying has been carried beyond 
the limits of prudence and safety is the contention in not a few 
quarters; and the question as to how soon, and in just what 
way, the inevitable readjustment will manifest itself is one of no 
little importance or concern. 

Gentlemen of the House, suppose a panic should overtake us 
within the next year, what would be the result? How would it 
affect the financial status of this Nation? How would this Goy- 
ernment meet its obligations? What effect would it have upon 
our revenues? And how under heaven could we lessen our nec 
essary and current expenditures? 

These are matters to be considered in peace times, when com- 
mercial, industrial, and social conditions are abnormal and un- 
settled. Such a panic is not impossible, but, judging from past 
history and experience, it is altogether probable in the readjust- 
ment of affairs. Why not begin the practice of economy now? 
Why not commence now to liquidate our funded indebtednéss? 
THE BUDGET SYSTEM. 

A major stroke in the direction of economy was made by this 
House when it passed the budget bill, regulating the expenditures 
of the National Government, during the special session of this 
Congress, ; 

I gladly supported this bill, because after having considered it, 
I made up my mind that it was very much better to have one 


committee make the appropriations for governmental expendi- 
tures than to have the same made by a number of committees. 
I think this system, if it becomes a law, will save the taxpayers 
of the country an enormous sum of money annually. Under the 
present system of making appropriations many duplications natu- 
rally result. Under the budget system this can and will be 
avoided. Aside from that, it will make the committee on the 
budget responsible for the appropriations made, and this respon- 
sibility should be centered somewhere in one special committee 
of this House. 

A flood of appropriation bills are introduced in each session of 
Congress, and are considered by many committees, which know 
but little about the facts relating to the demands therein made, 
or of the real requirements of the occasion, and have but slight 
opportunity to ascertain the facts in relation to these matters, 
even by extensive hearings. The Budget Committee, under the 
budget system, will have the jurisdiction, authority, and time 
to scan all these various appropriation bills closely, and to de- 
termine the appropriations that are essential, and discard those 
items in these bills that are nonessential. 

THE TAXPAYER, 


I have referred repeatedly to the taxpayers, in discussing this 


matter, and it would be well for us to consider who are the tax- 


payers of the United States. They are not alone those wlio are 
rich and have money, but the tax burden is forced upon the 
poor as well. Every man, woman, and child in the United States 
have to bear their proportionate share of the taxes. The poor 
and laboring class pay it in the purchase of the necessities of 
life; in rent, in railroad fares, in shoes and clothing, and in 
everything that they are required to purchase in order to live. 

The rich pay it on excess profits, on incomes, in inheritance 
tax, and in National, State, and local taxes, but, after all, the 
major portion of the taxes are finally paid by the poor people 
of this Nation. They are the ones who have suffered, and, as 
a Member of this great legislative body, I propose to work and 
vote for a reduction of these taxes, which are forced upon the 
people by waste, extravagance, and unnecessary appropriations. 

Our distinguished floor leader, the gentleman from Wyoming, 
on the initial day of this session, and on numerous occasions 
since, has repeatedly insisted and urged, with all his great 
ability, and his broad conception of public and governmental 
affairs, that we follow a strict policy of economy in making 
appropriations, because of the depleted condition of the Treas- 
ury. His logic is sound, and his reasoning is amply supported 
by the facts. Why not heed his advice and counsel? As one 
Member of this House, I have done so up to this good hour, 
and I intend to do so during the rest of this session and so 
long as I may have the honor to occupy a seat in this great 
legislative chamber, and I earnestly appeal to the Members 
on both sides of this aisle to do likewise. It will prove profitable 
in the end, and, besides, we will all be rendering a great service 
both to our constituency and to the country as well. 

Gentlemen of the House, I assure you that the financial 
affairs of this Government and the depletion of our Treasury 
have given me no little concern, and in discussing this matter, 
in my humble way, if I have been able to clarify the situation, 
or if I have been able to assist you in comprehending more 
clearly the duty devolving upon us to conserve the finances of 
this Nation and to adopt a business policy of economy, I will 
have accomplished that which prompted me to address you on 
this occasion. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, in general debate on the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, I think that it is very appropriate 
to have something to say concerning the attitude of the farmers 
of the Nation toward some of the important political and eco- 
nomic problems which are now at the forefront in our national 
discussion. Of course, I am well aware that the farmers are 
not a unit in their opinions on these questions, because there are 
differénces among them just as there are differences among 
other classes and groups of our people. But I think it may be 
fairly stated that on certain important questions there is an 
existing preponderance of opinion which may well be taken as 
representative of their attitude. 

I think that these views were very ably stated in a joint 
memorial to Congress of date January 30, 1920, by the execu- 
tive heads of six national farmers’ organizations in conference 
at the headquarters of the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions here in Washington. These organizations were: Interna- 
tional Farm Congress, American Farm Bureau Federation, Na- 
tional Grange, National Farmers’ Union, Farmers’ National Con- 
gress, and National Milk Producers’ Federation. I have read 
that memorial very carefully, and there is so much of wisdom 
and sound common sense in it that I shall use the time allotted 
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to me in this debate in discussing briefly some of its observa- 
tions. 

Among the first things stated in this memorial is this: ; 

> -i is production. Production is do- 
ed pol oak By ne Hy tha Pine 5 is such that the wages aud 
Koare of labor prevailing in other industries are reflected upon the farm. 
Prices of food products will be determined accordingly. Under present 
conditions daricaltoral production must materially decline and thus 
react against the entire industrial system. In view of this recognized 
5 law, we submit that it will be wise to consider the farm in 
any industrial plan adopted. 

There is much wisdom in that paragraph. Of course, the truth 
which it emphasizes is not new, and most well-informed men will 
admit the truth of it, regardless of the business or occupation in 
which they may be engaged. But the trouble is, having admitted 
it, we shrug our shoulders as if we would like to forget the 
unpleasant truth which it emphasizes and go on encouraging and 
fostering the conditions which have brought it about. 

In 1880, 70.5 per cent of our population lived in the rural 
districts and 29.5 per cent lived in the cities. In 1890 the per- 
centage was 63.9 in rural districts and 36.1 urban. In 1900 it 
had changed to 59.5 rural and 40.5 per cent urban, and in 
1910 the figures were 53.7 per cent in rural districts and 46.3 
in the cities. And the 1920 census will very probably show 
at least 55 per cent of our population in the cities, as against 
45 per cent in the rural districts. I will not comment on the 
figures. Of course, they are not new, and some will say they are 
a threadbare tale, and we may indeed continue to refuse to 
heed their lesson, but we will learn it and pay for it in the 
long run just the same. We are learning some of it now, 
though we are very much disposed to attribute most of it to 
other causes. d 

The laboring man in the factory and the wage earner in the 
bank or store and the employee of the railroads and other work- 
ers of the towns and cities are wondering why it is that, not- 
vithstanding their earnings are much greater, measured in 
dollars and cents, than they used to be, they do not find them- 
selves able to purchase what they think they ought to and pro- 
ceed to jump on the profiteer to relieve their pent-up feelings. 
Of course, no one will deny that the inflation of the currency 
and the scarcity of commodities occasioned by large export trade 
have given unusual opportunities for making profits, and many 
business concerns have not been slow to seize upon the oppor- 
tunity ; but making all due allowance for this condition of trade 
and commerce, the one big fact remains that increased produc- 
tion is the only real permanent solution of the problem. Espe- 
cially must production in Europe start up so that there can be 
an exchange of commodities to keep down the balance of trade. 
The abnormal credit balances whigh have been piling up in our 
favor for the past five years can not possibly continue indefi- 
nitely. Their correction is one of the great world problems 
which must be solved or grim disaster threatens. 

Of course, I am very well aware that we have a very large 
number of people in this country, and unfortunately their number 
seems to be on the increase rather than diminishing, who think 
that all that has to be done to correct these economic conditions 
is for Congress or some State legislative body to pass a law and 
then everything will be well and everybody happy. But as a 
matter of fact, gentlemen can orate until their oratorical powers 
are exhausted and hang the “profiteer” to a dozen “apple 
trees,” and resurrect him and hang him again, but it takes the 
great wheels of production to turn out the stuff that feeds folks’ 
stomachs. And I know of no means that will make these great 
wheels of production go round and round and start the people 
back from the city to the farm any better than a continuation of 
high prices for farm products. 

Therefore any policy of government which would try to bring 
about a reduction of the price of farm products, except by lessen- 
ing, in whatever proper way can be devised, the cost and expense 
of distribution, would be suicidal in the long run and would 
weaken the Nation at the very vital spot where it is absolutely 
necessary that it be strong. And this brings me to a discussion 
of price fixing by law under ordinary conditions of trade and 
commerce. 

PRICE FIXING BY LAW. g 

The farmers’ memorial to which I have referred says on this 
subject of price fixing by law: 

To attempt to thwart national economic laws by legislation is useless. 
The law of supply and demand should have full sway. Government 


price fixing interferes with the operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand and disturbs the equilibrium established by such laws. 


Now, I do not wish to be understood as opposing Government 
price fixing on certain essential commodities during the war. 
The dislocation of industry and the abnormal world conditions 
made it necessary, perhaps, to the full extent it was exercised, 
but as soon as the treaty of peace is ratified, if it ever is, and the 
nations of Europe get back on their feet again, I think the nearer 


we get back to the old-fashioned doctrine of letting supply and 
demand regulate prices the quicker the equilibrium of the world’s 
production will be restored. “In this connection I would digress 
long enough to say that of course if any commodity is controlled 
by a monopoly, then the Government is fully justified in regulat- 
ing the prices of the articles it sells, for only in that way can the 
rights of the public be protected; but the Democratic doctrine is 
that there should be no monopolies, except those of public utili- 
ties, and I think the old doctrine is still as sound as when Mr. 
Jefferson gave it utterance, and that the interests of the people 
will be best served in having monopolies, except in public utili- 
ties, rigidly suppressed. 

The railroads, of course, are by their very nature monopolies 
and public utilities and must be in all of their essential activities 
under the control and regulation of public regulatory bodies. 
What I want to emphasize just now is that the difficulties at- 
tendant upon Government price fixing are very much greater 
than are commonly assumed by those who advocate the policy. 
The purpose generally is to keep prices down, and officials 
charged with administration are likely to think that is their 
duty; but it may be unwise to keep prices down. Prices have a 
direct influence upon the rate of consumption and the volume of 
production, and unless the Government undertakes to put the 
entire population on fixed rations and assumes control of pro- 
duction, reliance must be placed upon prices to bring supply 
and demand into proper relations with each other, 

For instance, suppose the Government should decide to em- 
bark upon the policy of price fixing of cotton and should fix a 
price too high. The result would be that every available acre 
suitable to cotton cultivation would be planted in that crop, and 
we would soon find ourselves with more on hand than we could 
profitably consume. On the other hand, suppose the price should 
be fixed too low; then the farmer would very naturally turn 
from raising it and plant his acres in some crop which would 
promise a greater remuneration. I think it would be very diffi- 
cult to devise any scheme that would fix prices more nearly 
equitable than the law of supply and demand fixes them when 
the channels of trade are kept open and free and are not al- 
lowed to pass under monopolistie control. ; 

I think the farmer very properly views with alarm present- 
day price-fixing agitation, especially in view of the fact that 
the pendulum of population is swinging steadily to the cities, 
and the consumers are becoming more numerous all the time 
than the producers. Well, some gentleman will say, you have 
outlined a condition which we will admit does exist, but how 
is the city consumer going to get relief from the costly and 
wasteful system of distribution which now exists, and the cost 
of which he has to pay? Well, in the first place, I will say that 
if he gets every measure of relief to which he is entitled he is 
going to still find himself in an uncomfortable position as long 
as the drift of population is always to the cities. There has 
been a great deal of exaggeration about our so-called costly 
and wasteful system of distribution. I will admit that usually 
in every town or city there are places of business where the scale 
of profits is high, but generally they have a special clientele 
to which they cater and are not a very large factor in the sum 
and total of business transacted, 

On the other hand, there are other shops and stores which 
generally have a more moderate scale of profits and to which 
the consumer can resort for his protection. The cooperative 
stores have been tried out to a large extent in England, I under- 
stand, and have produced very good results. I think no doubt 
in some cases they would be profitable here and would work a 
considerable economy to consumers. Undoubtedly some method 
of that kind would be much more constructive and productive of 
results than would be an effort to fix prices by law. I have no 
doubt but that these cooperative stores will be tried out here in 
the United States to a much greater extent in the future than in 
the past, and, of course, to the extent that they afford the con- 
sumer relief it will be very desirable. We might as well awake 
to the fact that the only practical method of bringing consumer 
and producer together so as to eliminate the middle man is 
through cooperative organizations of consumers dealing with 
cooperative organizations of producers, and even then making 
a very liberal prediction as to the result of that expedient, we 
will still find it a very long while before the middle man is 
eliminated, because in a very real sense he is the product of eco- 
nomic law. 

PROTECTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY, 


Another very significant statement in this memorial from 
the farmers’ organizations is this: 

It is tear Be the safeguarding and protection of every right of private 
property that there can be perpetuated the full measure of individual 


initiative and emulation upon which ‘a democracy is based and by which 
its future is assured. 
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Mr. Chairman, the very essence of our Constitution is found 
in that provision which guarantees to every citizen the protec- 
tion of the law in his life, liberty, and property. That is within 
itself the very end and purpose of government, and any govern- 
ment which does not do it is a tyranny and intolerable to 
freemen, whether it operates under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat or of emperors, kings, and potentates. Of course, of 
these three natural rights the right of private property is the 
less sacred, and if any of them had to be surrendered it would 
naturally come first, but the fact should never be lost sight of 
that if the citizen does not receive the protection of the Govern- 
ment in the accumulation of the fruits of his labor then he will 
not accumulate and one of the greatest of all civilizing influ- 
ences would be lost. The right of private property is one of the 
oldest and most highly prized rights of the Anglo-Saxon race 
and its observance has been one of the greatest factors in ad- 
vancing the English-speaking races to the position of leadership 
in the world’s affairs. Capital for the most part is but the 
accumulation of the wages of yesterday, and the wages of 
yesterday must be as safe from confiscation and unlawful 
seizure as the wages of to-day. Poverty can not be abolished by 
destroying wealth, and any government which bases its eco- 
nomic policy on that fallacious doctrine will presently find itself 
in the throes of anarchy and chaos, and the greatest sufferers 
from the catastrophe will be the indigent and poor, whom it 
pretends it is designed to help. 

Therefore, the capitalistic system with all of its imperfections 
is infinitely better than the communistic system, which would 
destroy the whole fabric of our modern civilization, which has 
been built up by the evolution of centuries, and build a new one 
in its stead on the theory that the citizen should be a mere ward 
of the State and have his most intimate domestic affairs super- 
vised and directed by political satraps selected under the di- 
rectorship of the proletariat. When I speak of our modern 
capitalistic system I do not mean to indorse all of its imperfec- 
tions. I am quite well aware that under it there has been too 
large a concentration of wealth in the hands of a comparatively 
small percentage of our population and that the correction of 
this condition is one of the real problems of the statesmanship 
of this age, but it would be very foolish to undertake that con- 
structive achievement by destroying the whole structure of 
private property. So when I voice my approval of the capitalis- 
tic system I mean to say that I am in favor of preserving in- 
violable the rights of private property and the recognition by 
the Government of its obligations to protect the citizen in the 
accumulation of the fruits of his labor. 

What we need is more capitalists, not less of them, and by 
that I mean more of those who by industry and thrift accumulate 
a part of their earnings and invest them in homes, farms, fac- 
tories, railroads, and other industrial enterprises. It will never 
do to discourage thrift and economy and put a premium on the 
man who spends his substances in “ riotous living.” The wreck- 
ing of our whole industrial fabric could easily be brought about 
in that way. If you say that capital has received a larger share 
of the earnings of many industries in the past than that to which 
it was entitled I will agree with you, and I am one who earnestly 
believes in working out some constructive profit-sharing plan 
by which labor will receive a more generous division of the 
profits of industry, and arrange it in such a manner as to ac- 
complish also the contribution of a fair share of these earnings 
to capital investment, 

Some forward-looking business men have already constructed 
systems along these lines which I think possess great merit, and 
I believe the trend will be more and more in that direction until 
much of Jabor’s grievance on that score will be remedied. 

Of course, I am not looking for the millennium in industrial 
conditions in this generation, nor am I predicting it. I realize 
that Mr. Jefferson was right when he said in a letter to Mr. 
C. C. Blatchley in 1822: s 

That every man shall be made virtuous by any process whatever is, 
indeed, no more to be expected than that every tree shall be made to 
bear fruit and every plant nourishment. The brier and the bramble 
can never become the vine and the olive, but their asperities may be 
softened by culture and their properties improved to usefulness in the 
order and economy of the world. 

Let our task, therefore, be to swing open the door of oppor- 
tunity so that every man may have his chance to enter, and if 
he will not, then his exclusion may not be justly charged to the 
wrongs and injustice of society. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we are about to take up for 
consideration the Agricultural appropriation bill, and I am 
very glad, indeed, to be able to say that the careful con- 
sideration and practice of intelligent economy which has char- 


acterized the preparation of all of the appropriation bills that 
have been presented to the House up to this time has prevailed 
in the consideration of this bill. The bill carries a little over 
$30,000,000, which is approximately 10 per cent below the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year and 20 per cent below 
the estimates. 

The reduction of upward of a billion below the estimates 
carried in the Book ef Estimates, which we hope to accom- 
plish, necessitates an average reduction of about 28 per cent 
in all the bills reported. We can not make reductions in the 
Post Office bill or the pension bill, so that the average must 
be, in fact, more than 28 per cent to accomplish the object we 
have in mind. This bill does not provide for the average reduc- 
tion, but it was scarcely to be ted that it should. A large 
part of the work carried on under the Department of Agricul- 
ture is of a character that is intended, at least, to increase pro- 
duction of foodstuffs in the country and, so far as appropria- 
tions accomplish that desirable result, it would be very unwise 
to reduce them. 

The fact is, however, that during the period of war there has 
been a very great and more or less questionable increase in a 
wide variety of the appropriations under this bill, on the theory 
that special stimulation was not only advisable but absolutely 
essential during the war period, and I am of the opinion that 
the committee might properly have further reduced a number 
of the items carried in this bill not only without injury to the 
agricultural interests, production, and development of the 
country, but actually to the benefit of agriculture and its relief 
from certain classes of departmental activity that are of more 
than doubtful value. s 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. I am very much interested in the gentleman’s 
statement on economy. I would like the gentleman’s idea in 
regard to the States Relation Service carried in this bill. We 
have not only all the stimulation we had during the war, but as 
a matter of fact there is $500,000 more carried in this bill under 
that item than was carried during the war. What does the 
gentleman think about reducing that item $500,000? 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand the same amount is carried 
in the bill as in the bill during the current year, but the gross 
amount available will be increased as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. SNELL. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no sort of doubt that the service 
would be benefited rather than injured, that agriculture would 
be benefited, by a reduction of that appropriation by half a 
million dollars, 

I feel it my duty to take advantage of this opportunity to 
again emphasize not only the virtue but the absolute necessity 
of a sharp reduction in the estimates and in governmental ex- 
penditures. The shadow of the deplorable financial conditions 
of Europe is thrown across our country with ever-increasing 
and ominous portent of danger. Ours is the only great com- 
mercial Nation that remains on a specie basis, and the con- 
stantly decreasing values of European currencies, reflected in 
the rate of exchange, curtailing exports and rendering daily 
more doubtful the value of enormous volumes of European se- 
curities and credits held by our people, warn us to trim sails— 
to economize, to save—and it is essential that the Federal Gov- 
ernment set a good example in this regard. 

Notwithstanding the financial situation at home and abroad, 
and the fact that the estimates of expenditure already made far 
outrun the estimated revenues, the pressure on Congress for 
yast expenditures outside of and beyond the estimates still con- 
tinues, and bills are introduced with rather alarming regularity 
proposing large appropriations or vast bond issues. These 
things make it evident that some folks are either utterly indif- 
ferent to the consequences of certain lines of action or they 
still remain ignorant of the fact that we must not appropriate 
any considerable sum outside of the estimates already made, 
and that we must save more than a billion dollars in the esti- 
mates, in order to avoid increasing our already enormous float- 
ing and unbonded indebtedness, 

We have had solemn warning from the highest financial 


sources that any increase of indebtedness, necessitating the is-_ 


sue of additional certificates, will be attended by the most seri- 
ous financial consequences; that an attempt to issue bonds to 
cover increased and additional expenditures would probably 
necessitate an interest rate of 6 per cent, would greatly reduce 
the market value of present Federal securities and endanger 
the specie basis of our currency. The issuance of bonds of 
small denominations, widely distributed through the country, 
would not only have the disastrous effect just referred to, but, 
in addition, through the use of such bonds in the making of 
purchases, would produce an inflation of the circulating medium, 
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which would inevitably enhance the cost of commodities and 
tremendously increase the present high cost of living. 

There are certain constructive measures which this Congress 
should and will pass, but equally important as these is the prac- 
tice of the most rigid economy. Every proposal of expenditure 
in increasing amounts or for new purposes must be subjected 
to the acid test of necessity. The essential character of such 
expenditure must be proven beyond question, and if any con- 
siderable expenditures beyond the estimates or for new purposes 
shall be deemed essential, there is only one honest and de- 
fendable way to meet them, and that is to couple the proposal 
with a tax adequate to meet the increased drain upon the Treas- 
ury. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SuMNERs]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the gentlemen who represent the rural districts 
bring to this Congress the report that the farmers are not being 
sufficiently remunerated to enable them to hold on the farms the 
necessary labor to produce the Nation's foodstuff. They bring 
to this Congress a correct report. There is to-day in progress 
the greatest residential and vocational immigration toward the 
city that has ever been in the history of the ages, and just as 
certain as the sun shines, behind the problem of the high cost 
of living is coming the graver and more sinister problem in the 
footsteps of the high cost of living—widespread hunger. 

No man who has any common sense can look the situation in 
the face without coming to that conclusion. Gentlemen of the 
city bring to us a report that the people of the cities in many 
instances are not able to buy the food proper and necessary to 
nourish their children. I believe the statement. That is our 
situation. As a horse-sense proposition we know that agricul- 
ture must pay to those engaged in its pursuit as much net profit 
as any other business, or we can not hold in the country enough 
people to produce our meat and bread and clothing material. 

Now, let us see. That leads to this situation: You can not 
reduce the price to the farmer. He does not have to farm. 
When any vocation bids for a country boy a greater price than 
the farm offers, he leaves. It is absurd for town orators and 
poets to go out singing to the country boy about the superior 
advantages and privileges of country life. You might as well 
go down the Potomac River and sing of the beauties of the hills 
from which its waters came and ask them to turn back. It 
moves under the operation of the irresistible law of gravita- 
tion, and population moves under a law of economics and 
toward the center of better business opportunities as irresist- 
ible as is the law of gravitation. 

I have been reading a lot of stuff—I have not read it, but I 
see where it is being written—by doctors and professors and 
others who undertake to go into details and accumulate figures 
to show why it is that people are moving from the country to 
the city and to show that they are making a mistake. Indi- 
viduals make mistakes, but mass movements among free people 
are under the operation of a law, and that is all there is to it. 
Let us see where we are. If you reduce the cost of the table and 
if you hold in the country the necessary people to produce 
your bread and mine and our clothing material, we must some- 
where, in some way, reduce the cost and food waste intervening 
between the farm and the table. If we could get to the tables 
in the cities the food that rots after production, there would be 
a very material reduction in the cost of the table. We pay for 
that food that rots in the price which we give for the things that 
we eat. There is where a part of the high cost of living in the 
city comes from. You have got to pay for it when you go to the 
grocery stores, because farmers have to get the net profit. It is 
a pity that in a great measure like this we do not have time to 
show you gentlemen of the cities who represent hungry constitu- 
encies the enormous food waste, and to-show you the unneces- 
sary freight charges in the long, haphazard movements of these 
commodities from the farm to the city, and to show you the 
unnecessary charges and profits. Here is our difficulty: We 
come in here, as my distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. 
YounG] says, and ask the Government to do bureaucratic things, 
dangerous things, price fixing, and so forth. By main strength 
and awkwardness we propose to regulate profits. I want to tell 
you that every one of those items of legislation ought to have on 
it the label which the druggist puts on medicines which are 
sometimes necessary but which are mighty dangerous to ad- 
minister. 

We must recognize that when the great economic change came 
with the use of steam and electricity, when the spinning wheel 
and the family loom and the country mill were done away with, 
when the great business organizations organized the producing 
and selling ends of their businesses, that agriculture was not 
able to adjust itself to the change, was never able to organize the 


Selling end of its business. This department ought to recognize 
that profit is now the nerve center of agriculture. We do not 
want all of these fellows chasing around over the country telling 
farmers how to produce. We need some of them, but we could 
cut them down a great deal if we would put our finger on the 
nerve center of agriculture and help the farmer to make more 
money. He is not producing just to raise quantity, but he is 
producing to make money. How are we going to stimulate pro- 
duction? I speak with assurance, and I hope I may not be con- 
sidered egotistical. There is but one way under heaven or 
among men to do it, and that is this: First, as rapidly and thor- 
oughly as possible we must complete, as far as practicable, the 
standardization of agricultural products, so that their descrip- 
tion may be translated into trade terms that can be universally 
understood. What would be the result of that? When we do 
that we give these agricultural products a commercial status at 
the point of first concentration. Then it would be essential to 
establish a produce-exchange system, real exchanges where these 
commodities could be listed for sale by grade. I wish I had the 
time to discuss the so-called exchanges that we have now. 

When you provide under the contract of a cotton exchange, 
for instance, that this commodity moving in a large area along 
many avenues must, in order to be delivered on the contract, 
be diverted from the avenue of natural movement and car- 
ried to the place where the exchange is located for delivery, 
you create an economic differential against the movement 
through that exchange which makes it impossible for it to 
function as an exchange. The same thing is true of the basic 
grade feature; but I can not discuss that further. When we 
shall have established this exchange system, and thereby made 
it possible for these commodities, at the point of first concentra- 
tion, to be listed on these exchanges, we will have put them 
where they will be in trading relationship with every market 
in the world and make it possible 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time may be extended for 10 minutes, not to be counted 
in the time fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that request 
could be acted upon in the committee, the time haying been fixed 
in the House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if I may be per- 
mitted, I will say that I hope to continue this discussion under 
the five-minute rule, and if gentlemen are interested I will ask 
to have them present at that time. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, we have been listening with interest to these 
various expressions of the attitude of the farmers of this coun- 
try toward the great problems which confront us. There seem 
to be conflicting interests between the farmers and the workers 
in mill and mine and factory. More of these conflicts are 
imagined than real, in my estimation, and in the last analysis 
the producers, whether in country or in city, have interests 
which are identical. 

One thing is certain, in any case, and that is that the real 
farmers and the real city workers agree on fundamental Ameri- 
canism. Their record in the war just ended, the essential ma- 
terials they produced, the boys they sent to the front prove their 
devotion to American institutions. 

One great principle on which they agree is the right of the 
majority to rule through honest and orderly expression of their 
will on the day of election. 

Another common principle upon which they will unite, in my 
opinion, is the American doctrine that public opinion shall 
finally determine action and that free speech, free press, and 
free assembly shall be maintained as sacred rights, in order 
that public opinion may be enlightened and just. 

Mr. Chairman, there are grave problems confronting America 
and there are forces at work which make for disorder and 
violence. These problems will not be solved by rash action, 
based on fearful forebodings. Nor will these sinister forces 
within be overcome by launching menacing attacks upon the 
-American Constitution and our time-tested system of govern- 
ment. 


This is a time for sanity, not hysterics. We have just come 
through a war, true, but the fathers of the Nation had just come 
through a war when they wrote into the Bill of Rights the decla- 
ration that “ Congress shall have no power to abridge freedom of 
speech and press and the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble.” £ 

Just now this Congress is considering measures which, in my 
judgment, are dangerous attacks upon the fundamentals of 
Americanism. 
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The Gommittee on the Judiciary has reported favorably and 
placed upon the calendar the measure known as the Graham 
sedition bill. Hearings are also being held to-day on the so- 
called Davey bill, which is said to meet the desires of the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

After reading these bills carefully I am convinced that they 
are well termed “ sedition” bills, for if either was enacted it 
would oceasion more sedition in this country than all the “ reds” 
that have polluted this land since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. 

Let me read a sentence or two from the so-called Davey bill 
and then pass to the Graham sedition bill, which is on the 
calendar of the House. 

The Davey bill provides that— 

Whoever * * > commits or pera? fen to commit any act of ter- 
rorism, hate, revenge, or injury against the person or — of any 
officer, agent, or employee of the United States shall be deemed guilty of 
sedition, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $10,000 or L peg for a period not exceeding 20 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Could anything be more suicidal folly than to include in a 
statute dealing with the grave crime of sedition such language 
as that? It would make any kind of criticism in which a feel- 
ing of hate could be construed against any one of the several 
hundred thousand employees and officials of the United States 
a felony, with possible imprisonment of 20 years. 

I can not believe that a single Member of this body would 
favor such legislation. I am sure that if it were passed it would 
be calculated to drive a free people to revolution sooner than all 
the anarchist and bolshevist propaganda that could be circulated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Davey bill has not been reported, 
while the Graham sedition bill has a place on the calendar, and 
it should be given the most earnest attention by every Member 
of this body. Every good American desires adequate penalties 
for sedition and insurrection and rebellion against the Govern- 
ment, because these crimes are treason to the people in a govern- 
ment where the majority rules. I believe that every native, 
naturalized, and alien anarchist, whose argument against the 
Government is the dagger and dynamite, should be dealt with as 
traitors. 

But, believing that, I also believe that if this so-called Graham 
sedition bill, as reported from the committee, should be enacted 
into law, the great war with Prussia, apparently victorious for 
America, would have had the result of Prussianizing America. 

This bill turns its back on Americanism and extends the hand- 
clasp of fellowship to kaiserism. It renounces the inspiration 
and leadership of Washington and Lincoln and accepts instead 
the ideas and ideals of the house of Hohenzollern and the 
house of Romanoff. 

I would advise all those who are so vigorous and vocifer- 
ous in urging this transformation to remember what happened 
to these two despots in the last few years. $ 

There have always been two opposing ideas as to the way in 
which society can be governed. America said it must be by 
public opinion. Prussia said it must be by the mailed fist. 

In the providence of Almighty God those two ideas came face 
to face in a trial by combat on bloody battle field. From the 
testing of Belleau Wood and Chateau-Thierry and the Argonne 
Prussia came forth beaten and conquered. But if this measure 
is to be made the new creed of this country, that verdict of 
battle is reversed and America will be compelled to say, “Oh, 
Prussia, thou hast conquered!” 

During a trip through the battle regions of Europe last year 
I visited Maragne Chateau, near the Franco-German frontier. 
This castle was headquarters for the kaiser and the German 
general staff during the longest battle in the world’s history, 
the attack on Verdun, unconquerable city on the Meuse. 

The chateau was held by the Prussians until after the armi- 
stice, and when they went back'to Germany its contents remained 
about the same as they had been during the oecupation. In that 
chateau I saw two things whose memory always comes to my 
mind when I hear the word Prussianism.” 

One was a cat-o’nine-tails, a brutal whip, with heavy stock 
and long leather lashes, with a sharp piece of steel on the end 
of each lash It was used by Prussian officers upon the bare 
backs of soldiers who had offended them. It was devised to put 
fear into the hearts of the common soldiers and make them 
obedient to discipline. 

The other object was a kamerad pistol, emblem of treachery. 
It was so constructed that it could be hidden in the hand and 
fired through the fingers. The Prussian soldiers were instructed 
to surrender with the cry of Kamerad,“ and then to shoot the 
unsuspecting doughboy as he came forward to claim his prisoner. 
It is a fact that many of our American boys were murdered in 
cold blood by those who used this despicable weapon. 
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That is Prussianism—built on the twin pillars of brutality 


and treachery. The cat-o’-nine-tails showed a denial of human- 


ity, putting fear of authority, instead of respect for authority, 
in the hearts of men. The kamerad pistol showed a denial of 
the common decency to be expected even in war and made it im- 
possible for credit to be placed in any offer of surrender, lest a 


show of kindness be met with a murderous attack. 


I contend that this Graham sedition bill is a Prussian cat-o'- 
nine-tails and a kamerad pistol in one. 

It is a measure framed for the purpose of making the people 
fear the Government. It would advance the welfare of America 
by robbing the people of self-respect and independence. It holds 
before every man the threat of punishment if he advances radi- 
cal ideas of betterment of political and social conditions. It 
would substitute enforeed obedience to authority for truthful- 
ness. “To speak. the truth and fear not” are corelated senti- 
ments. One can not exist without the other. Truthfulness 
comes from self-respect, and self-respect can only arise from 
the maintenance of personal rights. With the fundamental 
rights of free speech, free press, and free assembly destroyed, 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails upraised over every American, you 
are seeking to produce the same servility and slavery here in 
America which marked the realm of Prussia under the Kaiser. 

To maintain their system it was necessary to perpetually 
threaten every German soldier, just as this bill threatens every 
American citizen. Its provisions are so vague and general that 
its enactment will mean that many innocent persons will be 
brought to the bar and condemned, If you are to rule through 
fear, you must use the cat-o’-nine-tails lavishly, even though 
innocent men are lashed, so that the guilty minded may not be 
emboldened to resist authority. 

Section 4 of the Graham sedition bill makes a felony of any. 
printing or circulating of a publication in which the use of force 
or violence is “ suggested.” 

Could anything be more far-reaching than the use of such a 
word as suggest“ in a.criminal law? Could any self-respecting 
American, interested in his country’s welfare and progress, ever 
hope to accomplish anything without using expressions which 
some reactionary official could construe to “ suggest” the use of 
force? It would be interesting to have Patrick Henry’s views 
on that provision of the measure. 

However innocent a man might be, however patriotic his mo- 
tives, he could not eseape such a sweeping provision as that 
without supinely submitting to have his lips padlocked and his 
pen put away. 

In listening to arguments of those who favor this measure 
and declare we must beat down expression of honest opinions 
lest they incite the people to rebellion, I can almost hear that 
grim old Prussian, Bismarck, repeating his famous slogan: 

Not by s es and 1 
of ue tme decidea, but by blood 

Here on this floor of the great American Congress men are 
saying exactly the same thing when they urge the passage of this 
measure. Not by speeches and writings and resolutions of 
assemblies and enlightened public opinion are the great ques- 
tions of social unrest and industrial injustice to be decided, 
but by the iron hand of government threatening fine and prison 
and scaffold'to the discontented.” 

Yes; this measure is the cat-o’-nine-tails. It would hold the 
whip over every American citizen, so that those who are ruled 
may fear the punishing power of the rulers, 

But it is more than that. It is a kamerad pistol of treachery, 
far worse than that of Prussian fashion, for it was only turned 
8 foes. This bill levels its muzzle against friend and foe 

e, 

It takes all Americans off their guard. It has been America's 
proudest boast that this was a land of free speech, free press, 
and free assembly. The fathers wrote it into the Constitution 
as the very first provision of the Bill of Rights. They expressly 
prohibited Congress from passing laws suppressing those rights. 

That assurance has been wrought into the very bone and sinew 
of our ‘Americanism. Never in time of peace since 1798 has there 
been any attempt to touch these fundamental rights, and the way 
in which the people dealt with those who attempted it in 1798 
seemed to give good grounds for safety in the future. That they 
should be taken away has been an incredible thought to American 
citizens, 

And now comes this measure, with the unsuspecting people 
resting in the belief that their rights are secure. Could any- 
thing be more treacherous than such an ambush laid for a free 


people? : 

Then, too, it is a measure calculated to sow the seeds of treach- 
ery in all the land and to put a kamerad pistol in the hands of 
thousands, Secret agents, under its authority, will open let- 
ters—to find what? Opinions which may be twisted into a threat 
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against the Government. They will stop travelers and search 
their baggage to find what? Opinions in books or papers which 
might perhaps be distorted into a dangerous expression... They 
will stand guard on printing houses—to find what? Opinions 
that some judge on a bench may feel will imperil the Republic. 
They will infest every meeting place where Americans meet— 
to find what? Opinions expressed which might “ suggest” force 
and violence or a “change” in a law. 

This measure would let loose countless informers to secretly 
carry tales of their neighbor’s alleged seditious utterances, No 
man would be safe, for he would be at the mercy of any person 
who would seek his injury and who would rush to some petty 
Federal official with accounts of private conversations. 

Does anyone say there is no chance of persecution to a good 
American citizen with the best interests of his country at heart? 
Read section 5 of this bill as reported from the committee. It 
provides that— 
oe dean gable place any fag panner, emblem, pickane motio oF devise 
which tends to incite or indicates a purpose to ov w 1 violence 
or physical injury to person or property the Government of the United 
States or all government. 

That is sweeping enough in all conscience, but you will note 
that the word “ overthrow ” is qualified by “ force and violence” 
in this sentence. Then the section continues with a new provi- 
sion, not qualified by those words at all: 
or to overthrow, change, or defeat the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws and authority thereof. 

Under the strict construction of that provision, the man who 
wears a button on his coat lapel, as an emblem of an organiza- 
tion seeking to secure a change in some law or the adoption of 
some constitutional amendment, would be guilty of violation of 
this section and be subject to a prison term of 20 years and a 
fine of $20,000. 

Mr. Chairman, however much I may admire and esteem the col- 
lective wisdom of Congress, I am not yet willing to say that every 
one of its multitudinous acts is so infallibly wise that any sug- 
gestion of a change should be made a felony. I will not go so 
far as to say that every item in a tariff law, for instance, is di- 
vinely inspired, and that the man who would add or subtract 5 
per cent on the rates on agates or zine is guilty of sedition and 
should be put behind prison bars. 

Section 5 is simply an illustration of the perils in such legisla- 
tion as this. No one intends that any legislation should mean 
that the advocacy of a change in the laws or Constitution shall 
be a felony, but that is exactly what this provision means in the 
Graham bill. Take this provision out and there still remain 
weapons for the unscrupulous to use against the innocent. Even 
aside from any convictions under it, it creates a net to entangle 
every citizen. It can be used to suppress strikes, no matter 
what their justification ; it can and will be used to destroy agita- 
tion and protest against unjust conditions, 

It is Prussian, not American, The first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, written by the fathers, is American, and it expressly 
forbids the passage of such a law as this. It was a Prussian, 
Emperor William Frederick IV, who, in a speech from the throne, 
April 11, 1847, said: 

All written constitutions are only scraps of paper. 


Can there be any doubt as to whose leadership will be followed 
in the passage of this bill? It is not Washington, with his abid- 
ing faith in the protecting power of the Constitution, as a com- 
pact of the people. It is the Prussian Emperor, with his con- 
tempt for democracy and his scorn of that sacred agreement 
which begins, We, the people * * do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution.” 

Its un-American character can be best understood if one can 
bring himself to imagine what the history of the Republic would 
have been had this measure been in force from the beginning. 
We may pass by what Patrick Henry, Samuel Adams, John Han- 
cock, and all the rest of the patriots of seventy-six, who risked 
the penalty of treason for their defiance of George III, would 
say, and how they would have fared under such a law. 

But what of the history of the United States since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution? 

Washington, the Father of his Country, President for eight 
years, said: 

Government through force and fear is like fire, a dan 
and a fearfnl master. 
sponsible hands. 

In view of his love of liberty and independence, is it conceive- 
able that he would have remained silent under such use of force 
and fear by government. 

Thomas Jefferson, author of that Declaration of Independence 
which has become so seditious lately, served as President for 


gerous servant 
Never for a moment should it be left in irre- 


eight years and changed all the currents of our history by his 
Louisiana Purchase. Before he was elected President he said: 

The spirit of resistance to government is so valuable on certain occa- 
sions that I want it always to be kept alive. It will often be exercised 
when wrong, but better so than not exercised at all, 

That statement of his opinion is so seditious, weighed in the 
balance of this sedition bill, that Thomas Jefferson must cer- 
tainly have received the full sentence of 20 years in the peniten- 
tiary and $20,000 fine. Any person who printed it or sent it 
through the mails or quoted it with approval would have fol- 
lowed the Sage of Monticello to his prison, where in such forced 
retirement they might have watched the history of America 
unfold without their participation. 

Andrew Jackson, in his Old Hickory style, advocated a change 
in the Constitution and Government by changing the method of 
election of President and Vice President. With this legislation 
in force he would have served a term in a Federal penitentiary 
instead of in the White House. 

John Quincy Adams, doughty old champion of the right of 
petition in this House of Representatives and President of the 
United States, violated many sections of this bill, countless times. 
He acted on his own belief as follows: 

Freedom of speech is the only safety valve which, under high pres- 
m pona preserve your political boiler from a fearful and fatal ex- 
p. le 

Under this bill he would have been indicted on a hundred 
counts and would have suffered the full penalty for his “ sedi- 
tion.” 

Daniel Webster, formerly regarded as an exponent of Ameri- 
3 would have been branded a felon under this measure, 

e said: 


Given a free p we may defy open or insidious enemies of cat 


It instructs the public mind and animates the spirit of patriotism. 
loud volce suppresses. everything which would raise itself against the; 
public liberty, and. its blastin: causes incipient despotism to 

ish in the bud. The cont of the ages has been to rescue liberty 
rom the grasp of executive power. On the long list of champions of 
human freedom there is not one name dimmed by the reproach of advocat- 
ing the extension of executive authority. 

What would have happened to Webster, with his vigorous pro- 
tests against slight extensions of executive authority, under a 
measure which puts arbitrary control of opinions in the hands of 
executive agents? 

Under this measure, how would have fared the Liberator, that 
little abolitionist sheet, which William Lloyd Garrison issued 
from a garret in Boston? He declared in his first editorial 
that the paper would advocate the immediate emancipation of 
the slaves. 

Of course, that declaration “suggested” violence, and it was 
so construed by many well-meaning conservatives in the North. 
But Garrison gave his answer to them in one of the bravest 
messages ever penned : y 

I will be harsh as truth and as uncompromising as justice. On this 
poer I do not wish to think or speak or write with moderation. 
No! No! Tell a man whose house is on fire to give a moderate alarm; 
tell him to moderately rescue his wife from the of the ravisher; 
tell the mother to gradually extricate her babe from the fire into which 
it has fallen, but urge me not to use moderation in a cause like the 
present. I am in earnest. will not equivocate; I will not excuse; I 
will not retreat a single inch—and I will be heard. 

When requests came to the mayor of Boston that this incendi- 
ary newspaper be extinguished, Garrison answered in words 
which made a shield of safety against oppression in his dynamic 
way: 

I am an American citizen. I know my rights and dare maintain them. 


Pass this bill as it comes here and that shield is gone foreyer. 
That proud boast, “I am an American citizen,” will be laughed 
to scorn by petty officials. Despotic power will take the glory 
from American citizenship and the protection from the Bill of 
Rights. 

Of course, these words of William Lloyd Garrison were inflam- 
matory. Of course, they stirred the emotions and passions of 
men. But they were demanded by the conditions, and they, 
aroused the conscience of the Nation against human slavery: 
Under this bill he would have been led to the scaffold instead of 
being recognized as a benefactor of oppressed humanity. 

Then, what should we say of the seditious activities of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, which held its convention in 
Philadelphia December 4, 1833? It issued a declaration of sen- 
timents, declaring that the Nation was guilty of the traffic in 
human blood and that a campaign should be waged to secure 
freedom for the slaves. 

That instrument closed with a pledge on the part of the 
signers to do everything possible to overthrow slavery : 


Come what may to our persons, our interests, or our reputation— 
whether we live to witness the triumph of liberty, justice, and humanity 
or perish untimely in this great, benevolent, and holy cause. 
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They dared martyrdom indeed in their advocacy of a cause 
which was practically outlawed. But no one dared suggest that 
they should be martyred by the Federal Government because they 
spoke out of honest conviction their honest thoughts. 

But if this Graham sedition bill had been the law, the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society would never have formulated its dec- 
laration, which, Whittier said, “ will live as long as our national 
history.” 

No. Immediately upon their coming together, if they had 
dared to meet in such a cause, agents of the Federal Government 
would have rounded up these seditious disturbers of the status 
quo. They would have been sent in a body to the penitentiary, 
to dream behind prison bars their iridescent dreams of “ lib- 
erty, justice, and humanity.” 

Abraham Lincoln, greatest of all Americans, the very per- 
sonification of Americanism, would, in all human probability, 
have been in prison from 1861 to 1865 instead of in the White 
House had this legislation been in force. 

Not only did he oppose the Mexican War but raised a powerful 
voice against the possibilities involved in it. Not only did he de- 
clare concerning the slavery, which was protected by govern- 
ment and laws, that if he “ever got a chance to hit it he would 
hit it hard.” 

He laid down a doctrine of government which, under the terms 
of this bill, would be the very acme of treason, the essence of 
sedition. He said: 

This country and its institutions belong to the people who inhabit it. 
Whenever they grow weary of existing government they can exercise 
their constitutional right ad amending it or their revolutionary right to 
dismember or overthrow it 

That declaration of the martyred President is a flagrant viola- 
tion in this bill. It certainly could be construed to suggest, aid, 
and encourage the use of force and violence. The man who 
uttered the words would be guilty. The man who printed them 
would be guilty. The man who sent it through the mails would 
be guilty. The member of a society or organization that affirmed 
its truth would be guilty. The man who gave a dollar to such a 
society or organization would be guilty. 

Is there any need to go further to prove the character of this 
bill? It is impossible to conceive the passage of this measure in 
any of the great heroic periods of our history. 

Thank God, even in the darkest hours of American his- 
tory no measure was passed by Congress to prohibit utterance 
and publication of the truth. Thank God, Americans have 
always acted on the belief that— 

To sit in silence when we should protest, 
Makes cowards out of men. 

The human race has climbed on protest, 

Had no voice been raised 

Against injustice, ignorance, and lust, 

The inquisition yet would serve the law 

And guillotines decide our least disputes. 

The few who dare must speak and speak again 
To right the wrongs of many. 

Mr. Chairman, I contend that the whole purpose of this 
democracy on which America is founded is that citizens may 
take counsel with each other to determine the common good. In 
an autocracy the ruler may act himself, but where the people 
have the power of the ballot it is necessary to depend not on one 
understanding but on the common intelligence of all. 

You can not have a democracy nor free government without 
freedom of speech and press and assemblage. It is a contradic- 
tion in terms such as free slavery. The true object of the 
American Government is not to make men into puppets con- 
trolled by outside forces and opinions handed down to them, but 
to encourage them to develop their minds and bodies in security. 

There is an absolute assurance in our form of government that 
the minority shall have the rights of free speech, free press, and 
free assembly, so that in orderly manner it may, if possible, con- 
vert itself into a majority. Deny these rights and you force the 
minority into secrecy, conspiracy, and the use of force and vio- 
lence. The one bond of unity in a popular government is the 
right of a minority of the citizenship to freely express its opin- 
ions within the bounds of order and decency, so that it may 
become the majority whenever it convinces the reason of the 
majority. Therefore, the attempt to take those rights away is 
an assault upon the very foundations of American Government. 

The fathers were right. The cause of true Americanism can 
never be hurt by temperate and honest discussion. Any cause 
that can not bear such discussion must be bad. I will not 
believe that this Government and its institutions require that 
honest citizens be silenced and prohibited from meeting to- 
gether in order that they be preserved. I think that we rather 
need an army of citizen critics, to show up every wrong, indict 
every evil, and pillory every injustice, 
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If such a bill as this is necessary. then God help us, for the 
Republic is doomed. As old Wendell Phillips said: 

If there is anything in the universe that can not stand discussion, 
let it crack. 

Make no mistake. If our industrial and social and political 
system, our laws and the acts of public officials, can not stand 
discussion, then the end is wreck and overthrow. 

The fact is that the American system will stand discussion. 
The mind of man can not conceive a better system of govern- 
ment than one where the majority rules, in orderly method, 
through the ballot in the box on the day of election. Give 
the decent, patriotic Americans a chance to meet the speakers of 
falsehood in a fair field. Give them a fair chance and you 
will find that there are a hundred patriotic lovers of American 
institutions to every red advocate of revolution and overthrow. 

But the proponents of the Graham bill say they do not desire 
to interfere with proper discussion, only they must decide what 
proper discussion is. Well, a reading of the bill will show that 
they have outlawed about every possible criticism, with their 
vague and general prohibitions. 

They want to be prepared to penalize anything said or 
written. They are as generous as the Bolshevik peasant in 
Russia, who refused to allow a crowd to shout down an un- 
popular speaker. He argued with them: “Comrades, you know 
that we have free speech.- We must listen to this man and let 
him say anything he pleases. But, comrades, when he has 
finished we will smash his head in.” 

Then the advocates of this Graham sedition bill say that no 
official will use the powers granted in it to persecute the people. 
That is one of the most dangerous fallacies in the world. Put 
power in the hands of officials and they will use it. The whole 
course of history, and our own history in particular, shows that 
officials constantly aim at extending their power, escaping 
control, and transforming permission into command. 

Here is a great arbitrary power and unrivaled power of 
intimidation, and it will be used. As surely as the sun rises, 
the placing of arbitrary power in the hands of any man or 
group of men will make despots of those who have it. 

For my part, I believe that it is time to begin limiting the 
power of certain officials instead of increasing it. It is time 
to affirm that the United States can not be made a hunting 
preserve for autocrats and bureaucrats. I am willing to give 
the people themselves the sovereign power on every question 
that affects them, but public officials are only their agents, 
hired to guard their rights and liberties. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just come victoriously through a war 
which was fought to make democracy safe around the world. 
That democracy means government by the people, and it was 
never possible until the people became critics of existing social 
and political conditions. The people had to believe that govern- 
ments were human devices subject to change and improvement 
before there could be democracy. 

On that basis America has progressed until she stands pre- 
eminent in the world. Americans will not now permit irre- 
sponsible officials to put them in strait-jackets, to censor their 
books and papers and speech and assemblies. They know the 
danger of anarchy and bolshevism and all the red gospel of 
overthrow, and they desire to protect American institutions 
against such attacks, but they will not tolerate the destruction 
of those institutions on any pretext whatever. 

Will this Congress, through the enactment of this Graham 
sedition bill, undo the work of the men who framed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution? Will you cast dis- 
honor upon those who have died amid the storms of battle that 
government of the people, for the people, and by the people should 
not perish from the earth? Will you attempt to prove now that 
the Nation dedicated to liberty can not endure and that those 
who gave the last full measure of devotion to that ideal died in 
yain? 

No; a thousand times no. In the dawning of this new day of 
triumph over the mightiest autocracy the world has ever seen, 
when democracy has proved its efficiency on field of battle, it is 
a time for more faith, not less confidence, in the wisdom and the 
patriotism of the people. Let us widen the freedom of Ameri- 
cans instead of restricting it. Let us profit from the teaching 
of history that every nation that had any form of self-government 
and went down in wreck in all the past came to their destruc- 
tion through encroachments upon freedom of speech and assem- 
bly. Let us meet the problems of our time with faith and hope, 


assured that the remedy for the evils in democracy is more 
democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the proudest boast of this world to be 
the simple statement “ I am an American citizen.” 
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I want American citizenship to mean prestige and power, 
not servility and shame. 

I want it to mean intelligence and freedom, not weakened wills 
and spirits dwarfed and deformed. 5 

I want it to mean the development of the intellect and the 
cultivation of the heart, not a brand upon the forehead of the 
thinker and a hot iron through the tongue of truth. : 

I want it to be a treasure better than silver and gold, not a 
debt of dishonor which can never be finally paid. 

I want it to be a priceless privilege, not an enforced partner- 
ship with bloodhounds and heresy hunters. 

I want it to represent the triumph of sunlight, not of dark- 
ness; the victory of frank and honest dealing, not of espionage, 
spying, and talebearing. 

I want it to be symbolized by the eagle soaring in the sunlight, 
not by the snake crawling through the grass. 

I want American citizenship to mean a shield of protection to 
every possessor, wherever he may be, at home or abroad, not a 
target for the assault of every enemy of honest speech and action. 

I want it to be the safest, strongest, securest possession within 
the gift of any nation in the world, not a tawdry thing to be 
scorned by men of freer lands. 

I want it to mean equal rights for all, not special privileges 
for the favorites of an intolerant bureaucracy. 

I want it to be worn proudly by the strong and self-reliant, not 
by servile souls who lick the boots of official tyranny. 

I want it to mean that any censorship applied is by the public, 
not censorship by a few officials filled with the infamous spirit 
of intolerance and repression. 

I want American citizenship to be a heritage from the Con- 
tinentals and the Federals, who died for liberty, not a burden 
entailed by the Tories and Copperheads, who fought for slavery. 

I want it to be the worthy gift of the fathers, who freed body 
and brain and made free men of slaves; not the wretched grant 
of those who would put chains on mind and muscle, and make 
Slaves of free men. 

I want it to mean that the man who has it, though he dwells 
in the rudest hut, has the same rights which are claimed by the 
dweller in the loftiest mansion; that it means tolerance and 
cooperation, not tyranny and caste. 

I want American citizenship to mean the sovereign right of the 
ballot in the hands of men who know the truth and act fear- 
lessly on that knowledge, not in the hands of human rubber 
stamps, who place approval on ideas ready-made by a few 
officiais. 

I want it to mean the will of the enlightened majority, ex- 
pressed on election day ; not the will of the encroaching minority, 
ruling through control of channels of expression. 

I want it to mean responsibility; yes; but also liberty; the 
obligation of duty; yes; but also the ownership of American 
rights. 

I want it to mean the rich reward of self-respect and the path 
of social peace, not the coffin of honor and the cradle of rebellion, 

I want it to mean loyal obedience to just laws, expressing 
the will of a free people, not enforced acceptance of laws which 
can only be read with shame and defended with dishonor. 

I want it to mean plaudits for fearless patriots, not prisons; 
a sanctuary for dreamers of betterment, not a scaffold. 

I want it to mean free speech, not padlocked lips; free press, 
not muzzled publications; free assembly, not repressed ideas in 
guarded meeting places. 

I want it to be itself—American citizenship, the right to a 
free voice and an uncontrolled vote in the Great Republic, where 
the self-determined steps of the people follow close and sure 
the onward stride of Almighty God Himself. 

I want it to be American citizenship, nothing more and 
nothing less. 

Mr. Chairman, I add a compilation of Federal and State laws 
dealing with sedition, and so forth, as prepared for me by the 
legislative reference service of the Library of Congress. They 
are as follows: 


Uxtxxb STATES Laws RELATING TO Treason, SEDITION, Erc., IN Force 
Apri 1, 1917. 
(Constitution, Art. III, sec. 3.) 

Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying war 
against them or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimon 
of two witnesses to the same overt act or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, but 
no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture 
except during the life of the person attainted. 

(Criminal Code; 35 Stat., 1088ff.) 

Secrion 1. Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, levies 
war st them or adheres to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort within the United States or elsewhere, is guilty of treason, 

Sec. 2. Whoever is convicted of treason shall suffer death, or, at the 
discretion of the court, shall be imprisoned not less than five years 
fined not less than $10,000, to be levied on and collected out of any or 


States. 


all of his property real and personal, of which he was the owner at 
the time o committing such treason, any sale or conveyance to the con- 
trary notwithstanding; and every person so convicted of treason shall, 
moreover, be incapable of holding any office under the United States. 

Sec. 3. Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States and havin 
knowledge of the commission of any treason against them, con „ A 
does not as soon as may be, disclose and make known the same to the 
President or to some judge of the United States or to the governor or 
to some judge or justice of a particular State, is_guilty of misprison of 


son, shall be imprisoned not more than seven years and fined not 
more than 8 
Sec, 4. oever incites, sets on foot, assists, or engages in any 


rebellion or insurrection against the authority of the United States or 
the laws thereof, or gives aid or comfort thereto, shall be imprisoned 
not more than 10 years or ‘fined not more than $10,000, or both; and 
shall, moreover, be incapable of holding any office under the United 


s s * * > — 


. 

Src, 6. If two or more persons in any State or Territory, or in any 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, conspire to 
overthrow, put down, or to destroy by force the Government of the 
United States, or to levy war against them, or to oppose by force 
the authority thereof, or by force to prevent, hinder, or delay the 
execution of any law of the United States, or by force’ to seize, take, 
or possess any prey. of the United States contrary to the authority 
thereof, they shall ea be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than six years, or both, 

. — * * . . 7 s 

Src. 21. If two or more persons in any State, Territory, or District 
conspire to t by force, intimidation, or threat any perso: 
eee Boys A aoe office, 
United tes, or m disc neon duties thereof; or to induce 
u like means any officer of the United States to leave any State 

erritory, District, or place where his duties as an officer are requir 
to be performed, or to saare him in his person or property on account of 
his lawful discharge of the duties of his office, or while engaged in the 
lawful discharge thereof, or to injure his propert; 
3 hinder, or impede him in the discharge o 
each of such persons shall be fined not more than $5, 
oned not more than six years, or both. 

s . * $ — . * 

Sec. 37. If two or more persons conspire either to commit any 
offense against the United States or to defraud the United States in 
any manner or for any purpose, and one or more of such parties do 
any act to effect the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties to 
such conspiracy shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than two years, or both. 

e > $ * „ é s 


Src. 140. Whoever shall knowingly and willfully obstruct, resist, or 
oppose any officer of the United States, or other person duly authorized, 
in serving, or attempting to serve or execute, any mesne process or 
warrant, or any rule, order, or any other legal or judicial writ or 
process of any court of the United States or United States commis- 
sioner, or shall assault, beat, or wound any officer or other person 
duly authorized, knowing him to be such — Be or other person duly 
authorized, in serving or executing any such writ, rule, order, process, 
warrant, or other legal or judicial writ or process, shall be fined not 
more than $300 and imprisoned not more than one year, 


so as to molest, 
his official duties, 
or impris- 


STATE Laws RELATING TO SEDITION, SYNDICALISM, ETC. 
ALASKA, 
(Laws, 1917, ch. 60.) 


Sedition: Acts, utterances, or publications 9 
tent, trouble, ill feeling, or hostility against the Unit 
dent, or other officers or the flag declared unlawful, under penalty up 
to $1,000 or one year, or both, prohibition not to extend to fair a 
honest criticism of the policy, orders, or action of the Government or 


its officers. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 6.) 


Syndicalism: Advocacy of crime, 5 or terrorism as 
means of accomplishing industrial or polit! change or violent over- 
throw of the Government punishable by fine of not more than $5,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both. 
ARIZONA, 
(Laws, 1918, ch. 13.) 

Sabotage: Teaching or advocacy of propriety ot crime, sabotage, vio- 
lation of constitutional rights, etc., as means of obtaining industrial or 
political ends declared felony with pnay of fine up to $1,000 or im- 
prisonment up to five years, or both. 

(Laws, 1919, ch. 11.) 

Red flag: Display of any red, black, or other flag, banner, etc., oe 
posed to organized government punishable by a fine from $100 to $3 
or imprisonment not over six months, or both. 

CALIFORNIA. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 188.) 

Syndicalism : Teaching or gestification of commission of crime, sabot- 
age, which is willful ATs ip to property, violence, terrorism, etc.. to 
obtain political or industrial change or control declared a felony. Pen- 
alty, imprisonment from 1 to 14 years. 

(Laws, 1919, ch. 101.) 


Red flag: Display of flag, emblem, etc., as symbol of anarchy, opposi- 
tion to organized government, etc., made a felony. - 
CONNECTICUT. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 35.) 
Red flag: Display of flag, emblem, etc., to incite disorder punishable 
by fine of not more than $200 or six months’ imprisonment, or both. 
(Laws, 1919, ch, 312.) i 
Sedition: Teaching, publishing, or distributing matter intended to 
incite disloyalty, etc., to Unit States Government or opposition to 


organet government punishable by fine of not more than $500 or im- 
prisonment for not more than five years, or both. 


to excite discon- 
States, the Presi- 


n m 
trust, or place of confidence under the, 
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DELAWARE. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 231.) 
Red flag: Display of fag emblem, etc, denoting op 


sition to Govern- 
ment, for purpose of inciting subversion or destruction of Government 
declared a high misdemeanor. PAN: fine of not over $2,000 or im- 
prisonment for not over 15 years, or both. 
HAWAII, 
(Laws, 1919, Act 186.) 

Syndicalism : Teaching, circulating, or justifying criminal syndicalism, 
crime, sabotage, violence, terrorism, etc., to accomplish industrial or 
political ends made a felony. 

IDAHO. 
(Laws, 1917, ch. 145.) 

Syndicalism : Advocating commission of crime, sabotage, violence, ter- 
rorism, etc., to accomplish industrial or political change made a felony 
punishable by not more than 10 years’ imprisonment or fine of not more 
than $5,000, or both. 

(Laws, 1919, ch. 96.) 


Red flag: Displaying any flag, emblem, ete., indicating disloyalty to 
the Government of the United States or belief in anarchy made a felony, 
punishable by fine of not over $1,000 or imprisonment for not over 10 
years, or both. 

ILLINOIS. 


(Laws, 1919, p. 420.) 

Syndicalism and red flag: Advocacy of overthrow of Government 
of the United States by unlawful means punishable by imprisonment 
for not more than 10 years. Permitting use of property for meetings 
for such purposes made a felony punishable by fine of not more than 

or imprisonment for not more 1 year, or both. Display 


$1,000 
or exhibition of flag, emblem, etc., indicating such purpose also made 


a felony. athe 


(Laws, 1919, ch. 125.) 

Red flag and syndicalism; Display or exhibition of flag, emblem, etc., 
symbolizing purpose to overthrow Government of the United States or 
all government declared unlawful. Advocating such purpose in any 
way punishable by fine of not over $1,000 or imprisonment for not over 
5 years, or both. 

IQWA. 

‘ (Laws, 1917, ch. 372.) 

Sedition: Advocacy of subversion or destruction of Government of 
the United States a misdemeanor punishable by fine of not over $1,000 
or imprisonment for not over 1 year, or both. 9 


3 (Laws, 1919, ch. 382.) 
Syndicalism : No copy of this act available. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 199.) 

Red flag: No copy of this act available. 

KANSAS. x 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 184.) 

Red flag: Exhibition or display of any flag, standard, ete., symboliz- 
ing bolshevism, anarchism, or radical socialism punishable by im- 
prisonment from 18 months to 3 years. 

LOUISIANA. 
(Laws, 1917, ch. 24.) 

Sedition: Advocacy of the subversion and destruction of Govern- 
ment of the United States by force punishable by imprisonment from 
6 months to 1 year or fine from $300 to $1,000, or both. 

MICHIGAN. 
(Laws, 1919, No. 255.) 
Syndicalism: No copy of this act available. 
(Laws, 1919, No. 104.) 
Red flag: No copy of this act available. 
MINNESOTA. 
(Laws, 1917, sec. 8596.) 
Syndicalism : Advocacy of crime, sabotage, violence, or terrorism to 


accomplish industrial or political ends punishable by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years or fine of not more than $1,000, or both. 


(Laws, 1919, ch. 46.) 
lay of any flag, sign, etc., antagonistie to existing 
States declared a felony. 
MONTANA. 
(Laws, 1918, ch. 7.) 

Syndicalism: Advocacy of criminal syndicalism, sabotage, violence, 
ene of property, ite, to accomplish industrial or political ends, 
change, or revolution punished by fine from $200 to $1,000 or imprison- 
ment from 1 to 5 years, or both. 

(Laws, 1919. ch. 25.) 

Red flag: Carrying or exhibiting flag; emblem, etc., symbolic of op- 

position to organized government made a misdemeanor. 
NEBRASKA, 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 261.) 

Syndicalism: Advocacy of crime, physical violence, arson, sabotage, 
etc., to effect industrial or political ends, or for profit, punishable b; 
imprisonment from 1 to 10 years or fine of not more than $1,000, 


or both. 
X > (Laws, 1919, ch. 208.) 


Red flag: Display of red or black flag or any sign, banner, etc., 
antagonistic to existing Government of the United States punishable 
ar imprisonment for not more than 5 years or fine not more than 
$1,000, or both. 


Red fag: Di 
Government of the United 


NEVADA, 


(Laws, 1919, ch. 22. 


Syndicalism: Advocacy of crime, violence, sabotage, or terrorism to 
accomplish industrial or political reform punishable by fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both. 


NEW JERSEY. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 78.) f 
Red flag: Display of any flag, sign, etc., for pu of inciting,: pro- 
J. 
e n n $2,000, 
ener 18 chate be tates: ‘ prisonment for not more 
(Laws, 1918, ch. 44.) 


Syndicalism: Inciting or advocating destruction or subversion of 
Government of the United States by force punishable by 5 
for not more than 10 years or fine of not more than $2,000, or both. 

NEW MEXICO. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 33, sec. 2.) 

Red flag: Display of red flag or other flag. tanner, etc., symbolizin 
antagonism or opposition to organized government punishable by fine o 
from $25 to $100 or imprisonment for not over 6 months, or both, x 
2 NEW YORK, 

(Laws, 1919, ch. 409.) 

Red flag: Display of red flag in furtherance of li 
or economic principle declared a misdemeanor. e 

i OKLAHOMA. 

(Laws, 1919, ch. 70.) 

Syndicalism: Advocacy of crime, physical violence, destruction of 
property, sabotage, or other unlawful acts to effect industrial or political 
ends, revolution, or for profit punishable by fine of not more than $5,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both. 

1 (Laws, 1919, ch. 83.) 

ed flag: Display of red flag or any other emblem, etc., indieati 
disloyalty to the United States Goveroiment, or belief in 3 
disruption or destruction of Government, punishable by imprisonment 
for not more than 10 years or fine of not over $1,000, or both. 
OREGON. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 12.) 

Syndicalism : Advocacy of crime, criminal syndicalism, sabotage, ete., 
to accomplish industrial or political ends, or revolution, or for profit, 
panenane by imprisonment from 1 to 10 years or fine of not over 


1,000, or both. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 35.) 

Red flag: Display of red flag or any other banner, emblem, etc., sym- 
bolizing disloyalty to Government of the United States, anarchy, dis. 
ruption, or destruction of Government punished by imprisonment for 
not more than 10 years or fine of not over $1,000, or both. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Laws, 1919, No. 275.) 

Sedition: Inciting or advocating crime, violence, or terrorism to ne- 
3 or governmental change punisbable by fine from $100 
to $10, or imprisonment for not over years, or both, 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
(Code, 1919, sec, 3644.) 

Synidicalism: Advocacy of crime, sabotage, violence, or terrorism to 
accomplish social, economic, industrial, or political ends punishable by 
8 from 1 to 25 years or fine from $1,000 to $10,000, or 


(Laws, 1919, ch. 191.) 

Red flag: Display of any red or black flag or other banner or sign 
antagonistic to the Government of the United States punishable by im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 days or fine of not over $100, or both, 

UTAN. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 127.) 

Syndicalism and sabotage: Advocacy of crime, criminal syndicalism, 
sabotage, or violence to accomplish industrial or political ends, change, 
er revolution punishable by imprisonment from 1 to 5 years or fine 


from $200 to $1,000, or both. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 129.) 
Red flag: Display of any fiag, banner, ete., indicating disloyalty to 


the Government of the United States, or belief in anarchy, punishable 
by imprisonment from 1 to 10 years or fine of not more than $1,000, or 
3 VERMONT. 
(Laws. 1919, No. 195.) 

Red flag: Display of any flag. banner, or sign signifying opposition 
to organized government punishable by imprisonment for not more than 
6 months or fine of not over $200, or both, 

WASHINGTON, 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 174.) 

Syndicalism: Advocacy of crime, sedition, violence, intimidation, or 
njury as means of effecting industrial, economic, social, or political 
change declared to be a felony. Š 

(Laws, 1919, ch. 181.) 

Red flag: Possession or display of any flag, banner, etc., antagonistic 
to, or for the subversion of, the Government of the United States de- 
clared unlawful. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 24.) 

Syndicalism and red flag: Advocacy of crime, violence, or terrorism 
to accomplish economic or political change, or overthrow of organized 
society, or display of any flag antagonistic to the Government of the 
United States, punishable by fine from $100 to $500 or imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 

WISCONSIN. 
(Laws, 1919, ch. 369.) 

Red flag: Display of any, flag, emblem, etc., symbolizing a purpose to 
overthrow the vernment of the United States by violence punishable 
by fine from $10 to $100 and imprisonment for not over 30 days. 

: WYOMING. 
7 7 (Laws, 1919, ch. 70.) 

Syn-licalism : Advocacy of crime as a means of accomplishing 
or industrial change punishable by fine of not more than $5, 
prisonment for not over 5 years, or both. 


litical 
or im- 
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Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended for one minute for the purpose 
of permitting me to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would not be-in order. The time 
has been fixed by the House. The bill will now be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 

Salaries, office of the Secretary of Agriculture: Secretary of Agri- 
culture, $12,000 ; Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, $5,000; solicitor, 
$5,000 ; chief clerk, $3,000, and $500 additional as custodian of build- 


ings; private secretary to the Secretary of Agriculture, $2,500; execu- 
tive clerk, $2,250; executive clerk, $2,100 ; 5 her and executive 
va 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 55 1 appointment clerk, $2,000; 
, 


1 officer in charge of suppli 2 
1 9005 2 fi each; 2 law 222086 


at 

„000 each; 2 law. clerks, at $2,750 each; 4 law clerks, at $2,5 
each ; 8 law clerks, at $2,250 each; 1 law clerk, 
at $2,000 each; 3 law clerks, at $1,800 each; 2 law clerks, at $1,600 
each; 1 superintendent of 8 h tele- 
grapa and telephone N N 81. 

ain of the watch, $1,800; 1 clerk, $2,000; 5 clerks, class 4; 14 clerks, 
class 3; 17 clerks, class 2; 
keeper, $2,000 ; 1 clerk, 1,440; 2 clerks, at $1,100 each; 1 clerk, $1,020 ; 
5 W 18 clerks, at $900 each; 2 clerks, at $846 
each; 


1 mechanical assistant, $1,800; 
80 1 engineer, 11.3003 


1,200 each; 2 ass 
each: 1 fireman, $8 


1,020 each ; 3 cabinetmakers or carpenters, 

$1,200 2 

electrician or wireman, $1,000; 1 

$840; 3 electrician’s 

ch; 1 painter, $1,020; 1 painter, $1,000 ; painters, 

fi at $1,020 each ;'2 plumber's 

aoe: at $840 each ; 2 plumber's rox Sa TY at $720 each ; 1 blacksmith, 

900 ; t, $900; 1 

1,100; 1 tinner's helper, $720; 1 lieutenant of the watch, $1,000 1 4 
each; 

mechanic, $1,000; 1 foreman of stable, 

1,000; 3 skilled — at $960 each; 2 

skilled laborers, at $900 each; 2 skilled laborers, at $840 each; 2 skilled 

laborers, at $720 each; 1 janitor, $900; 13 messengers or laborers, at 

$600 each; 7 9 boy at 0 each; 22 erra ig boys, at $480 

7. $ 1 1 charwoman, $540; charwomen, at 

$480 each; 1 charwoman, $360; 16 charwomen, at $240 each; for extra 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes a point 
of order on the section. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
can not refrain from saying a few words in reply to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY ]—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not talking to the subject matter before 
the House. Under the five-minute rule we have to confine our- 
selves to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not want to push a 
man on a point like that? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I insist that everybody who speaks shall 
speak to the measure before the House during the consideration 
of this bill under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. On both sides? 

Mr. MADDEN. On both sides. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, that is fair. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that, in view of the fact that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Davey] has introduced a bill at the instance 
of the Attorney General of the United States, drawn by the 
Attorney General of the United States, and that bill has been 
attacked and the proposal—— z: 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. How 
did the gentleman from Texas get the floor? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey] be permitted to 
speak out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio be permitted to 
speak five minutes out of order. Is there objection? 

Mr, KING. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am not going to object, but I give 
notice now that, so far as I am concerned, I shall object to 
further requests to speak out of order on the Agricultural bill. 


LIX— 163 


Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentlemin from Ohio permit me to have, in the way 
of an interrogatory, three-quarters of a minute out of his five 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey] 
is recognized for five minutes to proceed out of order. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I had not in- 
tended to say anything on this subject for a little while yet, but 
I can hardly allow the remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to go by unchallenged. He paints a picture of rosy 
Americanism, and waves the flag over all the anarchists in this 
country, all the enemies of this Government, and seeks to give 
them the limit of freedom to carry on their dastardly work. 
[Applause,] 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DAVEY. I can not yield. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I trust the gentleman will be 
fair enough to allow me to say that I do not seek to do any- 
thing of the kind and that nothing I have said bears that con- 
struction, 

Mr. DAVEY. It is a fine thing to wave the American flag— 
and I love it as much as any man in this House. I love it too 
much to have that flag and the Constitution which it represents 
challenged by any bunch of traitors. [Applause.] It is sig- 
nificant that most of those who oppose antisedition legislation 
are opposed to every move that will curtail the activities of the 
enemies of this country. [Applause.] Unfortunately we face 
a real fact in the existence of a group of men whose sworn ob- 
jective is the destruction of the American Government, a very 
obvious fact to those who will open their eyes. [Applause.] 
I believe in free speech and a free press. I believe in those things 
which have existed in this country from the foundation of the 
Government. But there exists in America to-day not the old 
conditions that we have known from the beginning of the Ite- 
public but a new condition growing out of war, a condition which 
represents an imported theory used largely by imported propa- 
gandists who aim a death blow at the very things which you acd 
I love and which we have sworn to protect and defend. 

Mr. KING. Will the distinguished gentleman from Ohio yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DAVEY. I regret that I have so little time. oy, 

Mr. KING. It will be pertinent to the gentleman’s bill, I 
assure him. 

Mr. DAVEY. Very well. 

Mr. KING. Suppose a man should make a speech in which he 
used these words: 

That to secure these righ overn t 
deriving their just powers irom the, consent of the governed: that whei 
any form of government becomes destructive of these things it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it. 

Would a man be punished for using those words in a speech? 

Mr. DAVEY. My dear colleague, there exists in America to- 
day a group of men who would destroy that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, who would destroy the Constitution that followed it, 
and I am one who seeks to oppose their damnable doctrines, 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DAVEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. There is nothing in the Davey bill to prohibit 
lawful procedure in the changing of a form of government, is 
there? 

Mr. DAVEY. Certainly not. I am perfectly willing that cer- 
tain clarifying amendments be inserted to make perfectly clear 
the purpose of the bill, which is only the prevention of the ase 
or advocacy of force and violence for the overthrow of this 
Government. [Applause.] That is the only purpose which this 
bill seeks to accomplish, and any amendment which will limit it 
to that purpose is in harmony with my own desire. 

Oh, this talk about free speech is so nice, so pretty. Some 
would perhaps allow men to continue their purpose to overthrow 
this Government, giving them the limit of free speech, and then, 
in the name of God, where will be your free speech? If in an 
unhappy day the ideas imported from Russia could gain a foot- 
hold in America, if it were possible for them to do in America 
what they have done in that sorry land of Russia, then where 
would be your free speech? One of the first acts of the revolu- 
tionary government in Russia was to prohibit and destroy all 
free speech. I seek to preserve and protect that blessed free 
speech that has made this Nation great. [Applause,] I am 
against those who would destroy the foundation and the super- 
structure of liberty and self-government, which is America. 
LApplause. ] e 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


Mr. DOWELL. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a reservation of a point of order 
pending. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] desire 
to make the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the chairman a question or two 
with regard to the necessity for so many Messengers as are pro- 
vided for im this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What page and what line? 

Mr. DOWELL. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not raising a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman demand the regular 
order? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The regular order is, Does the gentleman 
from Texas make the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from Iowa opposed to a 
Member of the House finding out a little information from the 
chairman of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas insist on 
his point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was going to ask the gentleman if he 
would not permit me to get some light. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the regular order 
has been demanded, which makes it the duty of the Chair to 
ascertain from the gentleman from Texas whether he makes the 
point of order, and if so to make a decision upon the point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, then, if the gen- 
tleman forces me to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. That there is no law providing for the num- 
ber of messengers sought to be put on the pay roll in this section 
of the bill. And upon that point of order, with the permission 
of the Chair, I would like to ask the chairman a question or two. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Let us dispose of the point of order 
first. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 
Nr. BLANTON. Pending the disposition of the point of order, 

the decision of which is wholly within the bosom and breast of 
the Chairman, and that being the case, I ask the Chairman, in 
his discretion, to permit me to ask a question or two, following 
which I may withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to have the gentle- 
man state specifically what part of this section is not authorized 
by law. 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance, there are 13 messengers at 
$600, 7 messenger boys at $600, 22 messenger boys at $180, and 
1 messenger boy at $360. My point of order is lodged to the 
nuniber of those messengers, upon the ground that that number 
is not authorized by law. I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee about that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Let us dispose of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule on the point of 
order. The organic act provides authority for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to appoint certain employees, including chief clerks 
and such other employees as Congress may from time to time 
authorize and provide, and to provide the salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON. My point of order, Mr. Chairman, is that 
Congress never authorized that many messengers. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, yes; the language of the organic act is 
very broad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee with ref- 
erence to certain items on page 2. I note that there is a provi- 
sion here for 3 attorneys and 27 law clerks, 30 in all. May I 
inquire what is the specific duty of these law clerks with refer- 
ence to the work in the Agricultural Department? ; 

Mr. HAUGEN. Their services are required in the enforce- 
ment of the pure food and drugs act, and a number of other acts, 
including in part the oleomargarine act. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not the law so well defined that there is 
but little need of such work? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The laws must be enforced. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does it require lawyers to enforce the law? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; they are required to prepare the cases 
for trial. 

Mr. DOWELL. The cases are tried by the district attorneys, 
are they not? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The department attorneys prepare the cases 
before they are tried by the district attorneys. 


Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
lawyers provided in the Agricultural bill try the cases for the 
enforcement of the food and drugs act? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They prepare the cases for trial. 

Mr. DOWELL. How many? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The number has been increased from time to 
time. The attorneys referred to were previously carried in the 
bill as law clerks, but last year we changed the designation to 
attorneys. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not the duty of the district attorney 
where the offense is committed to prosecute the cases? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is true, 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not this a duplication of attorneys in the 
prosecution of cases? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is not a duplication, They prepare the 
cases, and in that way assist in the trial of the cases. I am 
sure that every attorney and law clerk employed in this depart- 
ment is well employed. 

Mr. DOWELL. I did not understand the necessity for 30 
lawyers in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is a large department, and it is charged 
with the enforcement of many laws. 

Mr. DOWELL. Would it not be a better policy to place the 
lawyers in the Department of Justice and have them prosecute 
the cases instead of establishing a department of justice within 
the Agricultural Department? 

K —— MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a sugges- 
on 

Mr. DOWELL. Les. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have had a good deal of experience 
with these special acts, the pure-food act, the oleomargarine 
act, and others. The Agricultural Department has all the facili- 
ties to investigate infractions of the law. These law clerks do a 
large share of the business after the information comes from 
the inspection service. If there is to be an actual prosecution, 
then it is turned over to the Department of Justice, to the dis- 
trict attorneys. But somebody has to examine these matters 
and determine whether there will be a prosecution or not, and 
gather together the data on which the prosecution is based. 

Mr. DOWELL. And these law clerks are the ones that secure 
the data. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The inspectors largely do that, but 
these men go over it and put the data in proper shape for 
presentation. Nobody else would enforce the law if it was not 
for this branch of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. DOWELL. I was merely seeking information, and 
glad to have this explanation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion. I want to call attention to page 3, where there are 
14 messengers provided in the bill, also 12 messengers, also 1 
messenger, aggregating 27 messengers; and then, on page 4, 13 
more messengers, 7 more messengers, and 22 more messengers, 
and 1 more messenger, making a total of 70 messengers for the 
Secretary’s office alone. I want to submit to the chairman that 
that is entirely too many flunkeys for any one Secretary to have 
when you take into account the number of porters and other 
servants in his corridors. — 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Let me call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the further fact that in the Weather Bureau there are 
provided 6 messengers, 22 messengers, 11 messengers, and 99 
messenger boys. 

Mr. BLANTON. I had not gotten down to that yet. I am 
gradually coming to it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman was speaking of the 
department. 

Mr. BLANTON. I had not gotten down that far in the bill. 

I want to find out from the chairman whether he is in line 
with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Goop] on the policy of economy; and if he is, if he does not 
believe that we can dispense with four-fifths of these idle, use- 
less messengers provided for in the various offices under the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

The new Secretary of Agriculture, who has just assumed his 
duties, comes from the gentleman's State of Iowa. I presume 
that the chairman and the new Secretary are in line with each 
other. The new Secretary publicly in the newspapers says that 
he is in favor of retrenchment, taking off extra employees and 
sending them home and cutting them off from the pay roll. 
Seventy messengers in the Secretary's office, and those that 
follow on the other pages of the bill, over 600 more, does not 
look like retrenchment to me, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I trust the House will follow the suggestion 
of the Secretary and the action of this committee. 


am 
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Mr. BLANTON. Iam afraid that the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture, too, has merely a case of this lip economy and that it 
does not go any further. It is talk economy preceding the ap- 
proaching elections; but, after all, it depends upon the action of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
with respect to these matters as to whether there is going to be 
a real, true, genuine, sure-enough economy. Are these messen- 
gers necessary? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Speaking of economy, the estimates of the 
bureaus of the department amounted to $41,953,483, the Sec- 
retary estimated $37,525,102, and the committee reported this bill 
carrying $30,540,084. 

Mr. BLANTON. Regardless of that, I am trying to get at 
this particular matter. The point I am raising now is that they 
are asking for a total of 742 messengers, and if 20 are enough, 
why on God's earth is it that we do not cut them down and save 
this enormous waste? 

Mr. HAUGEN. This bill carries $30,540,034. This is a de- 
crease of $3,359,727 below the appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1920, a ‘decrease of $7,132,823 below the regular and sup- 
plemental estimates submitted by the department, and a de- 
crease of $11,558,204 below the estimates of the bureaus. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I do not want the chairman to take up 
my time with these figures. There are figures that may over- 
whelm anybody. It is the point of the 742 messengers, On 
whom do they wait; for whom do they carry messages? They 
have not that many chiefs down there who could write the mes- 
Sages that these messengers would carry—742 of them every 
day on the pay roll. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am trying to impress the gentleman with 
the importance of this department and with the necessity for 

these 30 messengers—— i 
: Mr. BLANTON, Not 30 messengers, but a total of 742 in 
the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well, there are hundreds of them. The 
estimates called for many more, but we have reduced the num- 
ber considerably; in many instances the gentleman will find 
we have greatly reduced the number, besides a number of the 
salaried positions can not be filled. We dealt more liberally 
with the estimates for the office of the Secretary than with 
any of the bureaus. We thought that we should take his esti- 
mate for the number required in his own office at least. If it is 
necessary to have that number of messengers in the office of 
the Secretary, he should be provided with the proper number, 
and his judgment should be relied upon in this small matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, Office of Farm Management: One chief of office, $5,000: 
1 assistant to the chief, $2,520; 1 executive assistant, $2,250; 2 
clerks, class 4, 2 clerks, class 3; 3 clerks, class 2; 8 clerks, Class 1; 
3 clerks, at $1,100 each; 4 clerks, at $1,080 each; 1 clerk or drafts- 
man, $1,020; 10 clerks, at $1,000 each; 9 clerks, at $900 each; 1 
clerk or map tracer, $840; 1 messenger or laborer, $720; 1 messenger 
boy, $660; 3 messenger boys, at $480 each; 1 charwoman, $480; 5 
charwomen, at $240 each; 1 library assistant, $1,440; 1 Libra 
assistant, $900: 1 photographer, $1,400; 1 cartographer, $1,500; 1 
clerk or draftsman, $1,440; 1 draftsman, $1,200; 2 draftsmen, at 
$900 each; in all, $72,130. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. It is rather an awkward thing to do, but 
I am going to try, with the indulgence of the committee, to 
continue the discussion interrupted when we were in general 
debate. I shall speak especially to you gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in reducing the cost of living. I stated when we were in 
general debate that in order to reduce the cost of living we 
must somewhere reduce the expense between-the farm and the 
table, and I undertook to show why that is necessary. I sug- 
gested that in order to do that it is necessary to standardize 
agricultural commodities, so that they may have a commercial 
status at the point of first concentration. There is nothing more 
absurd than the custom in this country of sending these com- 
modities, many of them perishable, under the high expense of 
refrigeration, around the country to find somebody who wants 
to buy them. You must pay that unnecessary expense, and it 
is reflected in the cost of the table. When these commodities 
shall have been standardized, it would be necessary to establish 
a produce exchange system where these commodities may be 
listed by their description for sale. Third, it would be necessary 
to have that intermediary supervision and inspection required 
to give confidence to entire strangers that they may trade with 
each other, with reference to a commodity which the purchaser 
has never seen. That may seem visionary, but there is not one 
visionary thing about it. The utility of every single one of 
these suggestions has been demonstrated. I call the attention 
of the committee to the fact that in the Federal farm-loan act we 


established a farm-credit exchange, and we provide the inter- 
mediary supervision and inspection which makes it possible for 
a man in New England to buy a mortgage on a Texas farm 
which he had never seen. When we shall have put this market- 
ing machinéfy in operation, then what will be the effect? 

These standardized commodities will move from the point of 
first concentration to the point of use, and under prior sale will 
reduce the physical deterioration and prevent the rotting of 
great quantities of food after production, for which, in-a large 
measure, we now have to pay. When we put that marketing 
machinery in operation a route around the present instrumentali- 
ties of distribution would be opened up. Then it would not be 
necessary to have this-bureaucratic legislation, which is so 
fashionable these days, for the reason that we should substitute 
the law that God has made, economic law for the main-strength- 
and-awkwardness legislative policy by which we are trying 
without success to deal with these matters. Then the distrib- 
utors would be compelled to limit the total of their distribution 
charges to the economic value of the service rendered because 
we would take from them the toll-levying power by creating an 
ayailable practical route around them. There is no choice of 
routes now. Every producing community that can produce a 
shipping unit would be put in trade relationship with every 
market in the United States, and it would be possible then for 
every individual buyer and every group of buyers who want to 
buy a shipping unit to buy through this instrumentality and be 
certain of integrity of transaction. The necessity for this legis- 
lation has grown out of the fact that when the railroads came 
and steam and electricity were applied to the activities of man- 
kind, an industrial revolution occurred. The manufacturing in- 
dustries of the country, formerly scattered broadcast, concen- 
trated in the great cities. These manufacturing organizations, 
these great distributing organizations, became necessary in order 
to bridge the distance between production and consumption. 
There is no bridge to-day over which the little man and the 
little community can independently operate with regard to the 
general market. These antitrust laws of ours, these laws that 
destroy these big organizations, are absurd if we do not put 
something in their place. It is just as if we were to go down 
here, supposing there was a private bridge over the Potomac, 
and we should dynamite the bridge because it is big, without 
putting anything there over which the people could go, There 
must be a big bridge, because the river is wide. 

If we are to preserve democracy in government, we must 
preserve democracy in business opportunity, and just as soon 
as we complete the present evolution in business control and 
business administration so that the little fellow is entirely 
shut out of the general market, then the pressure on this 
Congress will be irresistible for the Government to take control 
of big business. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, I will try to continue under 
the next paragraph if I can get recognition. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Ob, well, I will make the point of 
order the next time. If the gentleman wants an additional 
five minutes now I shall not object, but I am in favor of pro- 
ceeding with the bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request to ex- 
tend the time of the gentieman from Texas for five minutes? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I thank the gentleman. I would 
much rather proceed now. Now, this would be the practical 
operation, gentlemen; this would be the saving. First, you 
would save in physical waste. Then you would saye in the 
enormous and unnecessary intervening charges. There is in 
the price you gentlemen who live in the cities pay a toll levied 
by reason of the fact that these great distributing organiza- 
tions necessary under modern conditions have the power to 
levy toll and there is no route around them. 

Mr. HERSMAN,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Nr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Does the gentleman know statistics show 
that of every dollar that the consumer pays for his product 
that the producer only gets 33} per cent of that dollar, that 
two-thirds of that dollar is used in tolls of various kinds or 
commissions of various kinds before it gets to the consumer? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is very large. Now then, with 
this organization in operation, gentlemen, you not only would 
be able to limit the intervening charges by the operation of 
economic law, but you would be able to throw back into the 


The time of the gentiman from Texas has 


did exactly these three things. We standardized farm credits, channel of production the unnecessary accumulation along the 
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avenues of distribution. We need distributers but we have too 
many. We need cities but they are growing too fast. This 
country is growing top-heavy by reason of the accumulation of 
the fellows who do not produce, but who draw their living be- 
tween the man who does produce and the man who eats. We 
need some of them but not so many. If we keep piling up popu- 
lation at this point, there is going to be a tumble one of these days 
and everybody is going to get hurt. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas, I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose the gentleman remembers far 
enough back to remember when at certain seasons of the year 
it was impossible for the people of the country to get certain 
food supplies. Now they can get them any season of the year 
because the facilities have been furnished by.men who had the 
courage and the vision to see the need 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is absolutely true, and it is in 
that direction which lies the danger of much of this bureau- 
cratical legislation we haye. These men have done a great 
service and are doing it and are entitled to fair reward therefor. 

But I want to bring to the attention of the gentleman this 
fact: With this system in operation and every producing com- 
munity in trade relationship with every center of consumption 
this reserve could be held more largely at the point of first 
concentration; and the fact that the public and the small 
operator would have free trading access to each other, the 
occasion to complain and whatever cause to complain against 
these people would be largely eliminated. This demand to 
increase governmental control and for the Government to take 
over these plants would lose much of its force, while at the 
same time the removal of the toll-taking power, if it does exist, 
would remove the suspicion that it is exercised. I believe big 

-distributers make a mistake if they oppose what is now sug- 
gested. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I have been very greatly interested 
in the gentleman's speech. Would the gentleman in his time 
tell how his theory or his idea or plan could be applied to the 
marketing and distribution of live-stock products? : 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. All right, sir. In regard to live 
stock we have generally had the idea in this country that we 
could not standardize live stock. The gentleman is a practical 
cowman. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will venture the assertion that 
the gentleman can go to a herd of a thousand white-faced cattle 
and cut them into five bunches of greater uniformity than 
any expert cotton man can grade a thousand bales of cotton to 
save his life. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman just permit a 
question? Does the gentleman know how many different grades 
of cattle go into Chicago in a day ordinarily? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman deny my state- 
ment that he can go into a herd of a thousand white-faced cows 
and cut them into small uniform bunches better than any 
expert cotton man can grade a thousand bales of cotton? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I do not claim I can do it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. All right. I have it upon the 
authority of practical cowmen that it can be done. Now, then, 
if you can not do it you would have to get somebody else to 
cut your cows. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I do not believe I could. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then the gentleman is outside, and 
I can not help him. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Let the other fellow in. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. When you have done that, and I 
am supposing you miay—why, I was talking with a man in 
Georgia who buys hogs for a packing house, and he told me that 
the State of Georgia had grades for the farmers’ hogs, and he 
pays for the graded hogs a half cent a pound more than he pays 
to the farmer for the same hogs where they had to get them 
together. I do not know whether that is true or not. If this can 
be done, then we take away the demand that is being made for 
the Government to take over your great packing plants. These 
animals would move from the ranch under prior sale, and 
every little packer would have a chance to buy on an equal 
basis of advantage. Nobody ought to object to that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No; let me make this statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. MCKENZIE having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3472. An act for the relief of the owner of a drill boat 
known as drill boat No. 3 and a dredge known as dredge No. 9; 
an 


d 

S. 3381. An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. France and Mr. Warsa of Montana members 
of the Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Papers in the Executive Departments on the part of the Senate as 
provided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the 
act of March 2, 1895, entitled An act to authorize and provide 
for the disposition of useless papers in the executive depart- 
ments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the Commerce 
Department. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, Weather Bureau: One chief of bureau, $5,000; 1 assistant 
chief of bureau, $3,250; 1 chief clerk, $2,500; 1 Seel division of 
stations and accounts, $2,750; 1 chief’ of printin 
di x ch; 8 clerks, class 4 A 


class 2; clerks, class 1; 26 clerks, at $1,000 each; 10 

24.500 at aooe each; 1 foreman 3 $1,600 sy 5 

$1 ; 38 he 40 at $1,200 ; 1 pressman, $1,200; 1 printer 

or compositor, $1,440; 5 printers or compositors, at $1,850 each; 14 

rinters or compositors, at $1,300 ; one p compositor, 

1,200; 6 Printers or compositors, at $1,080 each 

positors, at $1,000 each; ders 

vising instru: 

300 each; one instrument maker, $1,260; 
3 $1,260 ; 


$ : skilled mechan at 5 
skilled mechanics, at $1,000 each; 1 skilled mechanic, $840; 6 skilled 
1 fireman and steam oe 

repairma: „ 8 : 
airmen, at $840 each; 6 repairmen, at 
watchmen, at $720 each; 28 —— aeae or laborers, at 
messen 660 
2970 each; 11 messenger boys, at $600 each; 99 


20 each; 6 
messenger boys, at 
each; 1 charwoman, ; 3 charwomen, at $240 each; in all, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I called the attention of the chairman a 
while ago to the fact that on page 8 there are 27 messengers pro- 
vided for the Secretary’s office ; that on page 4 there are 43 addi- 
tional messengers provided, making a total of 70 messengers for 
the Secretary’s office alone; and I now call attention to the fact 
that on page 4 there are 5 additional messengers given another 
small office, and on page 6 there are 166 more messengers pro- 
vided for another office; on page T there are messengers to an un- 
limited number provided ; and on page 10 there are 42 more mes- 
sengers provided; on page 11 there are 38 more messengers pro- 
vided ; on page 19 there are 69 more messengers provided; on page 
20 there are 98 more messengers provided ; on page 34 there are 49 
more messengers provided, and so on down through the bill. I 
have not time to enumerate all of them now, though I will do 
so a little later; but I want to say if this is economy, and if this 
one Department of Agriculture is going to hoodwink and mes- 
merize this Congress into allowing it all of these hundreds of 
messengers who absolutely clog up every corridor of that de- 
partment so that it is hardly possible for a Member of Congress 
to pass, and who are not needed, then, my God Almighty, I do 
not know what is to become of the people, the heavily tax- 
burdened people of the country, in regard to the payment of their 
tax 


es, 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has reference now to the 
Weather Bureau? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, not to the Weather Bureau. Here is 
one office that has 167, and it is not the Weather Bureau; it is 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, here in Washington. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will discuss one item at a 
time I will try to explain it to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the explanation of the gentle- 
man. It merely gives the demands of this department. What I 
want is to know the necessity for it all. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because his explanations merely go around 
in a circle and you can not understand them. 

Now, on page 19 and on page 20 there are 69 and 98 messengers, 
making 167 for the Bureau of Plant Industry alone. That is 
not the Weather Bureau. It is 167 idle, useless, unnecessary 
messengers for the Bureau of Plant Industry alone. Are we 
not going to change this? Is the great Republican Party, that 
tells the people throngh lip service as the elections approach that 
it is for economy, going to sit here and let all this waste stay in 
the bill? I could offer an amendment to strike some of them 
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out, but if the chairman is not with me I realize that T eb 
not get them out, because he has got his party whip cracking 
and all his colleagues are going to follow him and do exactly 
what he tells them to do. But, after all, is he “toting fair” 
with the people of this country when he talks economy on one 
side of his mouth and then twists his chew of tobacco over on 
the other side, and keeps all these idle, unnecessary salary-draw- 
ing messengers in the bill? 

I say it is a digrace to the Agricultural Committee to bring 


in a bill of this kind, with hundreds and hundreds of messengers |’ 


in it that have no business in this bill, and the chairman knows 
it. You have not got that many messengers in the State of 
Town and in the five States surrounding Iowa. You can not go 
home to Iowa and square yourself with your people on this 
question. You can not do it. You had better get busy and 
cut some of them out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has made his 
speech. He stated that he did not care for any explanation on 
the subject, but, nevertheless, we are now discussing this item 
and I desire to offer an explanation of the number of these 


messengers and thus dispose of all at one time. I will read 


the statement of Mr. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bureau: 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not care about his statement. It is 
time for us to sit down on these departments and disregard! 
their statements and teach them that we want economy and are 
going to have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman” from Iowa declines to 

eld. 

a HAUGEN. If the gentleman wants the facts on the sub- 
ject, I will give them to him; besides, the House may want to 
know the reason for the number of messengers reported in this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
must not interrupt the gentleman who has the floor unless the 
gentleman consents. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Under the Weather Bureau we have 200 sta- 
tions, scattered over the country. The department is asking for 
166 messengers for the Weather Bureau. It is necessary to 
have one or two messengers at most of these stations. For in- 


stance, in the city of Pittsburgh and in other large cities more 
than one messenger is required to assist in the preparation of 


the forecast cards, distribute the bulletins, and similar work. 
I will read from the hearings: 


Mr. Jones. There are 166 messengers. 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes; but I am referring only to those under item 


ARVIN. There seems t a. large number of messengers, 
but most of them are in the ged. We have 200 AR sag but not every 
station has a messenger. vor many of them have one messenger at 
least, and sometimes we are o! bliged to p to wnat in two messengers under the 
existing conditions. We have difficulty in securing them at the low 
salaries allowed. 

Mr. TINCHER. What do they do? 

Mr. Marvin. They work in the offices in connection he the prepa- 
ration of the forecast cards and operate addressographs and distribute 
maps and bulletins. They also do other work about the station in con- 
ao er die the maintenance of the instrumental equipment and things 
0 a n 
; ane CHAIRMAN. How many are employed at each station in each 

own 

Mr. Marvin. We have a small number of stations with only one man 


on duty. 

The CHAIRMAN, About how many? 

Mr. Manvix. I should say there are 15 or 20 that have only one man. 
The rest of the stations, ‘with a few 5 have from 2 to 7 
men, and a few of the large ones from 10 to 


Do you want to cut out the Weather Service? 


Mr. BEGG. I would like seriously to take the chairman's: 


statement absolutely for my guidance. We have some of these 
stations in my State, and I am very much in sympathy with the 
5 from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. What do the messen- 
gers do 

Mr. HAUGEN. They assist in the preparation of the forecast 
and distribute the weather bulletins. 

Mr. BEGG. To whom? 

Mr. HAUGEN. To the telegraph office, to the printing office, 
and to places where the weather bulletins are displayed. In 
addition, they do the same work that messengers in any other 
office are required to perform. If the gentleman believes that we 
should spend the money to gather information on weather condi- 
tions and prepare forecasts, and then not disseminate it through 
the messengers and other sources, I would suggest that whole 
service should be discontinued. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not believe that these messengers do what 
you say in all places. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has asked a question. Here is 
Mr. Marvin, who says: 


aration of the 


They work in the offices: in connection with the p 


foreeast. cards and o te: addressographs. and distribute maps and: 
bulletins. They also other work about the station in connection with. 
the maintenance of the instrumental equipment and things of that kind. 

Now, then, are you going to discontinue that service? 

Mr. BEGG. Not if it is necessary. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then why object to these messengers? 

Mr. BEGG. I was not questioning the gentleman's statement, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. The 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There are a number of these positions of 
‘clerks and messengers that are not filled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the maintenance of a printing office in the city of Washin 

for the printing of weather maps, bulletins, circulars, forms, and o hier . 
1128505 ons, incindin the pay of additional employees, when necessary 

Pro at no paning shall, be — by the Weather Bu 
reau that, in the rag BS nach of the Secretary 3 iculture, can be done 
at the Government Office without im ng the service of said 
bureau: And provided fu „That the proviso 5 in section 11 
of the act making approp: pria tions. for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1920, sual no et the printing in the printing office of the Weather 
Bureau in the Washington of the maps, bulletins, forms, 
and other Siir i — herein authorized. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the proviso, beginning on line 2 and ending on line 9. It repeals 
ee law and is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes: 
the point of order on the proviso, beginning on line 2 and ending 
on line 9, on page 9, on the ground that it changes existing law. 
Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen] desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is subject to a point of order, but I desire 
to say it is quite necessary that-this should be done, and it has: 
been carried in the bill heretofore. 4 

Mr. KIESS: Mr. Chairman; I just want to say that the pro- 
viso ahead of this gives the department permission to have all 
the printing that is necessary to be done by the Weather Burean, 
and clearly this further proviso is not necessary, because it 
would be possible for them to get an order from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing if they could show it was necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point ws order. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the establishment and maintenance of additional aerological stu- 
tions, for observing, m and investigating atmospheric phe- 
nomena, — the aid Sr aeronautics, including salaries, travel, and other 
expenses in the city of Washington and elsewhere, $81,020, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from Minois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, last eke for the cur- 

rent year, we appropriated $85,040. for the establishment and 
maintenance of additional weather stations. Is it necessary 
that we make this appropriation every year? Can they not get 
along with the stations which they now have for a year? I 
‘assume that this is for the purpose of establishing new aero- 
logical stations. That is what it says, although that is no 
guaranty that that is what it is used for. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The estimates were additional, but we cut 


them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois.. I do not know how much the estimate 
was; I do not recall; but we carry for the current year $85,040,, 
and in this bill we carry $81,020. I do not know what that $20 
is for. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The estimate is $281,020. We allowed $81,020. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, then, the department will 
expect to go to the Senate and add the $200,000. What do they 
want the moncy for, may I ask? 

Hear HAUGEN. Well, it is for cooperation with the Signal 
rps. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the geutleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand the Weather Bureau people 
claim that it is for maintaining stations where they can prog- ~ 
nosticate the conditions of weather for the boys who are going 
up in airships. There is some question with the people I have 
talked with who have made flights as to whether it would be of 
any real service. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have many serological stations in 
the United States and many other stations that are not im- 
portant, except for weather stations. The main aerological 
‘service is either now in the Air Service of the Army or the Post 
Office Department, and certainly they do not need any additional 
weather stations in connection with the Postal Service. They 
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ought not to need any additional stations in connection with 
aeronautics in Texas in connection with the Army or elsewhere, 
It may be that the aeronautic experts will have to study the sub- 
ject of weather service, but my impression is that the weather 
service has very much deteriorated in the last few years. I got 
into the habit last summer of invariably going on the theory that 
the weather predictions made by the department were wrong 
each day, and I do not think I missed it one day in five. The 
other day we were notified by the Weather Bureau bulletin that 
it was going to rain the next night and the next day, and instead 
of rain we have had the worst sleet storm that we have yet ex- 
perienced this winter. They hardly ever guess right; they 
seldom do. 

Mr. MADDEN. Perhaps: it started to rain and turned into 

_sleet on the way down. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. I do not see why we should establish 
new stations this year in order to economize. 

Mr. TINCHER. Perhaps if they had these new stations up 
they could have told whether it would rain or snow, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They do the best they can under the 
circumstances, I suppose. 

Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. BER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve his point 
of order fer a moment? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will reserve it for a moment. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say anything on 
this matter, but the statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
| Mr, Mann] has brought the matter to my attention. I believe 
in the Weather Bureau. I think they do the best they can. They 
ordinarily render excellent service, We had a terrific storm at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., last September, and unfortunately the prog- 
nostication in that case was so erroneous that it lulled into 
security the people of the coast country, and the people believed 
that the storm had spent its force and would not reach the subse- 
quently devastated area. The result was that when the storm 
did come, with a tremendous velocity and a power unequaled and 
unheard of in that section, thousands of human lives were lost 
and millions of dollars’ worth of property was destroyed. I do 
not say that all of that damage could have been avoided, but 
somewhere in this bureau, somewhere in one of the agencies, there 
was a failure to make the proper observations, the result of which 
was that the service on which the people of this section had 
learned to lean and depend proved to a great extent the cause of 
their undoing. 

I mention that in furtherance of what has been said here, in 
the hope that hereafter these scientific investigations that have 
been pursued by the bureau in the solution of these problems may 
be so conducted that such a situation may not again cause loss 
to the people of a part of this country. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. ; 

Mr. BRIGGS. Speaking of the proposed appropriation, it 
seems to me that the very fact that has been brought out here 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bee] only emphasizes the 
need of this appropriation. ‘The Weather Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was called upon for an explanation why this 
condition obtained; why it was that they were not able to give 
sufficient warning of the approach of this storm and where it was 
going to strike. They stated that one of the difficulties that they 
had was in getting enough reports to determine the course of the 
storm in the Gulf; that many of the ships on which they relied 
ordinarily to send them warnings, wireless warnings, warn- 
ings to their stations, kept out of the track of that storm because 
the reports of the Weather Bureau in advance had indicated at 
least a part of the course of that storm, and the vessels kept in 
harbor and there were no vessels out there, and there was no 
station sufficiently near to give them essential data in order to 
advise the people and give them the necessary warning as to 
where this storm was going to strike. 

The appropriation, in my opinion, is one of the most essential 
in the bill. It is one calculated to do inestimable benefit in 
enabling the experts of the Weather Bureau in the Department 
of Agriculture to be more accurate. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Do I understand, then, that if we make the ap- 
propriation sufficiently large and give them the power they will 
not be dependent on the vessels to give them warning of storms, 
but will have their own instrumentalities with which to report? 

Mr. BRIGGS. They will not be dependent to the same ex- 
tent. They will be very much less dependent, to the best of my 
information, than they are under the existing conditions. 
Therefore I hope the point of order will not be pressed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order, I do not think there is any authority of law to provide 
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for any new stations. I can not recall the rulings at this time 
on that subject. It certainly would not be in order to make a 
provision for a special station. It used to be a controverted 
question. My recollection, although it is not very fresh on the 
subject, is that this item providing for new stations used to be 
ruled out of order except where it was specifically authorized. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will this dispense with any officials men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I can not say. I should say that 
nothing would dispense with any officer who holds a position 
under the Government if there was any appropriation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I agree with the gentleman from Ilinois that 
the department would not have authority to purchase lund or 
to build buildings. But it has authority to establish stations 
and provide the stations with equipment under this item. It 
would also have authority to hire buildings and provide equip- 
ment to maintain stations; but the purchase of land and erec- 
tion of buildings requires specific authority. This language has 
been carried in the bill for a number of years and it is essential 
that it should remain in the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It has been carried in the bill, and 
under it they have purchased land and put up buildings. That 
is what this would authorize, and that is the reason I make the 
point of order. 

If they are given an appropriation to establish new stations, 
that carries the authority to build and to buy. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment, this language does not authorize the purchase of land nor 
the construction of buildings. It does authorize the establish- 
ment of stations and therefore the right to use buildings neces- 
sary in carrying on the work, I know of no case of the purchase 
of land by the department, in recent years, without express 
authority of the Congress. Authority to purchase land and erect 
buildings has often been included in the annual bill, but that 
was after the committee had considered the advisability of the 
purchase and approved the request. Some requests have been 
granted and some refused. I think there is now no intention 
to use any of this money to buy land, and, as I say, I think this 
does not give such authority. For that reason I do not think 
it is out of order. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Has the Weather Bureau heretofore, without 
specific legislation, established additional stations under the 
authority of this provision in the bill? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It has established additional 
stations under this authority, but in no case that I know of has 
real estate been purchased. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think that the bureau 
could go out and establish a new station, provided it was not 
necessary to buy the land or erect the building? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Les. 

Mr. TILSON. Would the bureau have authority to rent a 
building? 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. But not to buy land or to erect a building! 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Illinois makes the point of order against the para- 
graph, beginning on line 18 and ending in line 22, as follows: 

For the establishment and maintenance of additional aerolozical 
stations, for observing, measuring, and investigating atmospheric 
phenomena, in the aid of aeronautics, including salaries, travel. and 
other expenses n the city of Washington and elsewhere, $81,020. 

In the view of the Chair the language used is broad enough to 
permit the acquisition of a site and the construction of a build- 
ing which would be necessary for un aerological station. Un- 
der the precedents upon this bill and upon other appropriation 
bills the establishment of a new station upon an item in un ap- 
propriation bill is held not to be in order. The Chair therefore 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following umend- 
ment. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, after line 17, insert: “For the maintenance of serological 
stations, for observing, measuring, and investigating atmospheric 
phenomena, in the aid of aeronautics, including salaries, travel, and 
other expenses in the city of Washington and elsewhere, $81,020. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of or- 
der against the amendment. There is no authority of law under 
the act creating the Weather Bureau for the maintenance of 
weather stations in the aid of aeronautics. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well, I will strike that out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order, 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
pass over this amendment and come back to it later. 

The CHAIRMAN, The paragraph is stricken out on a point 
of order. < 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that we may pass 
by this and return to this place in the bill later. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to return to page 9, line 17, to offer language in lieu of 
that stricken out. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, does 
the gentleman include in his request returning later also to the 
next two lines, 23 and 24, which carry the totals? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; I include that in my request. I ask 
unanimous consent also that the Clerk may correct the totals 
throughout the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman includes in his request 
that the Clerk may correct the totals of the bill. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In al r gen . 

ce eder Beaty lg 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of obtaining some information 
from the chairman of the committee, Will the chairman, in 
order to show how the bill is made up, indicate definitely, if he 
can do so, the manner in which the total in this paragraph was 
arrived at as compared with the estimates of the department? 

So far as I am concerned, I desire to see the provision for the 
Maintenance of the Weather Bureau service continued. If the 
argument we have heard about erroneous weather predictions 
were carried to its logical conclusion, we would eliminate every- 
thing for the support of the Weather Bureau. I do not believe 
anyone would indorse that proposition. But in order that I 
may have the information I have requested, I hope the chairman 
will give us some idea as to why and how the estimates of the 
department were cut. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Has the gentleman reference to the total or 
to each item? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have reference particularly to 
the total indicated and am assuming that the reply to my in- 
quiry will make clear what items have been reduced from the 
estimates. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The total appropriation for the current year 
is $1,888,210. The estimates were 50. The amount re- 
ported by the committee is $1,879,010. The estimates of the 
department were cut $349,140. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I quite understand that those are 
the final figures; but what items were cut? 

Mr. HAUGEN, We give the Weather Bureau practically 
what was carried for the current year. For the current year 
the bureau has $1,888,210 and the committee reported for next 
year $1,879,010. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand that, but I desired 
the details. Mr. Chairman, I asked the question for this rea- 
son: A few minutes ago I heard the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monvetr] boast that this bill effects a cut 
of 10 per cent as compared with the present fiscal year and a 
cut of something like 30 per cent as compared with the esti- 
mates of the department. The committee itself in its report, in 
a rather restrained way, expresses the hope that if the bill is 
passed carrying the reductions it will not result in “seriously 
crippling the work of the department.” I do not believe that is 
the correct basis upon which to legislate for the support of the 
Agricultural Department. While I am very much in accord 
with the policy of the House to economize as far as possible, 
my own view is this, that when we come to provide for the 
Agricultural Department we should give the benefit to the de- 
partment of any doubts that may prevail, because to make re- 
ductions which might cripple the department would be one of 
the most undesirable things that could Lappen, so far as the 
general interests of the country are concerned: 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. z : 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman's argument suggests the 
question whether in this bill we are appropriating for the De- 
partment of Agriculture or for the promotion of the agriculture 
of the country? 

Mr. MOOR® of Virginia. You can not disconnect the two 
matters, The Agricultural Department is the great govern- 
mental agency that looks after our agricultural interests, and 
we all recognize that the fundamentally important thing at this 
time is to stimulate and encourage production as far as it is 
possible to do so by legislation. 


We fully realize that agriculture is under a great handicap 


at this time. All the reports that come from numberless sources 
indicate that this is the fact. For instance, a questionnaire 
was recently sent out by the Post Office Department to 40.000 
persons with reference to that subject. The replies have been 
summarized, and they afford indisputable evidence of the dis- 
advantage at which the agriculturists of the country are now 
placed. If it is possible by legislation now being enacted, or 
that may be enacted, to lighten the burdens resting on our farm- 
ers, we ought not to hesitate to do it, and to take the contrary 
course would plainly be false economy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would not the logic of the gentleman’s 
argument tend to the conclusion that the committee should not 
have reduced at all the estimates of the department? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. By no means, and that is the reason 
why I inquired of the distinguished chairman how the bill was 
made up and how the reductions were effected. 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In a minute. Now, we have been 
declaring that we want increased production, and yet since 
Congress assembled in extra session there has not been one 
line put upon the statute books nor one measure adopted by the 
House in that direction. Any promise to legislate in that direc- 
tion is a promise that has been kept to the ear but broken to 
the hope. England, in dealing with the great postwar problems, 
has acted in a comprehensive way by constituting a ministry of 
reconstruction—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I suppose that is the reason that British ex- 
change is falling every day. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; that is not the reason. There 
are other reasons for it. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia this question: He referred in very glittering generalties 
to the questionnaire that was sent out by the Post Office De- 
partment, I assume by Mr. Blakslee. I would like to have 
the gentleman answer whether if all that Mr. Blakslee claims 
for the development of agriculture through any effort of his 
would help to raise an additional pound of potatoes or an 
additional bushel of wheat or to reduce the cost of food to the 
consumer? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not know that the official re- 
ferred to makes any recommendation. What I have in mind 
is the summary of the replies to the questionnaire, from which 
I quote: 

The most serious cause for complaint is the shortage of farm labor, 
it being stated that in view of the great demand for labor in the cities, 
with rter hours and higher bebe, og not only has the hired help been 
driven from the farms, but also farmers’ sons and daughters, and 
that as a consequence they will have to curtail production greatly next 
season, and some will cease ng entirely. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is some truth in the statement with 
respect to the shortage of labor. What remedy does he suggest? 
He suggests the employment of Government tfacks at enormous 
public expense to move the commodities of the farm to the con- 
sumer, and in every case where he has made a pretense of doing 
that he has never moved a single pound of farm products to the 
ultimate consumer but has always sent them to the middleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think when we had a bill under 
discussion the other day, as to which the question was raised 
whether or not the Post Office Department should be allowed to 
maintain the motor-truck service, it was shown that the products 
of the farm not only reached the middleman but reached the 
consumer directly. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say, as a member 
of the Post Office Committee, having made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the activities conducted under the direction of Mr. Blaks+ 
lee, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, that I can give 
the gentleman absolute assurance that not one single pound of 
farm products has ever reached: the ultimate consumer directly, 
except it may be some in the Post Office Service, in the gen- 
eral post office here. They could probably get something direct 
from the trucks, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Whatever may be the truth as to 
that, and I do not contest the gentleman's statement based upon 
his personal knowledge, I repeat that during the extra session 
and this session we have done nothing for the farming interests. 
We have not handled that subject in a systematic and compre- 
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hensive way, as they have done in other countries, nor have we 
taken up in a systematic and comprehensive way any of the 
great problems created by the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that anything we 
do here in the matter of legislation will reduce the cost of living 
and raise an additional pound of farm products? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I contend this, that if you had fol- 
lowed the advice of a very distinguished statesman at the other 
end of the Capitol, and had done something analogous to the 
creation of the ministry of reconstruction in England, you would 
haye had a full inquiry into the situation that we are talking 
about now. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr, MADDEN. 
two words. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gen- 
tleman to yield to me for two minutes more only. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ani very glad to yield, as the gentleman 
seldom addresses the committee, and we are always pleased to 
hear him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Virginia proceeding for two minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In mentioning what was done in 
the Senate I was referring to Senate concurrent resolution 
No. 8, introduced by Senator Cummins on the 29th of June, 
which contemplated that Congress should take hold of our 
great problems, not in an incoherent and desultory way but in 
a full and comprehensive manner, and which provided for the 
creation of several joint committees on reconstruction. One 
of the committees was to deal with this very matter of farm 
labor and to ascertain if possible if there was any method of 
relieving its shortage; and the matter of distribution, to which 
my friend from Illinois has alluded, was another matter that 
was to be dealt with. But no action was taken and the diffi- 
culty is that we are now simply marking time. Despite the pres- 
sure to which the producers of the country are subjected, we 
are simply marking time, or, to change the figure, we are in a 
Micawber-like attitude, waiting for something to turn up. 
What I am saying is not for the purpose of antagonizing the 
bill, but rather for the purpose of indicating that when sub- 
stantial amendments are offered, designed to increase certain 
appropriations, we ought, in support of the agricultural inter- 
ests, to vote for those amendments, unless we are clearly of the 
opinion that they should not be made. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Virginia has just called our atten- 
tion te our failure to comply with the request made by a 
very distinguished gentleman at the other end of the Avenue, 
and I assume he means the President of the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I said at the other end of the 
Capitol. . 

Mr. MADDEN. In any event, the President of the United 
States came here some time ago, before he was unfortunately 
taken ill, and made a recommendation which he told the coun- 
try would reduce the cost of living if it were enacted into 
law. The Congress promptly enacted his recommendations into 
law, and what followed? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MADDEN. I decline to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order; 
the gentleman will have to yield to that? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois to say that he was going to insist on this argument 
being confined to the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what we are doing now. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 
regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I submit, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s 
argument is not confined to the bill, at least the political part 
of it is not. It is not confined, as required by the rules, to the 
last paragraph which was read, which was about the Weather 
Bureau. That has nothing to do with the high cost of living; 
but I love to hear the gentleman from Illinois talk, hence will 
not step him with a point of order and withdraw it, though I 
would. like to see some consistency over on that side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], 
and we always listen with a great deal of interest to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who never pretends to pay 
much attention to the item in the bill under discussion when he 
rises to address the committee. We did enact the legislation 
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recommended by the President of the United States, and the 
next thing that happened was a request from the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an appropriation of $3,000,000 to enforce the law, which 
he said was going to reduce the cost of living immediately. I 
have always maintained that every time you pass legislation to 
reduce the cost of living and make appropriations to enforce the 
law you add to the cost of living by the amount of the appropria- 
tion. That is the only thing that happens, and that is what 
happened in this case. Every morning for a long time the Attor- 
ney General announced in the public press that the cost of 
living had been reduced yesterday or would be to-morrow, and 
he even went so far as to congratulate the country upon the fact 
that the cost of living was not any higher in December, 1918, 
than it was in August, 1918 63 

But he stopped talking about that because the cost of living 
ever since we enacted the law recommended by the President 
of the United States has gone higher and higher. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for two minutes more in order that I 
may be in harmony with the rest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for two minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. I simply want to say, in connection with the 
attitude of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, that no 
statement ever made by Col. Sellers had anything on him. He 
is the biggest dreamer who ever walked anywhere on earth. 
He makes no pretense whatever in stating facts in connection 
with any of his activities, and as to the truck service which he 
attempted to inaugurate, it was proved beyond any question 
whatever that hundreds of thousands of dollars of expense has 
been incurred in comparison with the revenues received, and 
if he had been permitted to extend the service as he wanted to 
extend it it would have cost more money to have run the truck 
service of the Post Office Department than the cost of running 
the whole department now. And so I believe that these dream- 
ers who are always pretending to do something for the agricul- 
turist or the farmer or the man who toils anywhere only 
thunder in the index, never produce any results. They do 
not get anywhere except in the newspapers and in the maga- 
zines, and the man whom they are pretending to relieve from 
the burden is the man who has to carry the added burden on 
account of their activities. And so I say that you do not get 
anywhere by legislating in the matter of raising more crops or 
better crops or bringing better prices for the crops raised or 
putting them more directly out of the hands of the producer into 
the hands of the ultimate consumer. If the farmer had the 
facilities of distributing his crops to the ultimate consumer, why 
he would deliver them there; but everyone knows that it is 
only an irridescent dream; you can not do it. Some facilities 
must be furnished by somebody somewhere to meet the demands 
for the distribution of the products of the labor of the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Virginia rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
four words. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the gentleman has spoken once on the paragraph and he is not 
entitled to speak again. $ 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I desire to oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has offered 
one pro forma amendment to the paragraph, and the Chair does 
not think he can offer another 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I wish to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, the gentleman would not 
be entitled to the floor against somebody else, but the fact he 
has spoken on one amendment to this paragraph does not pre- 
vent him offering another amendment to the paragraph if 
nobody else is seeking recognition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He did not offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves to strike out the 
last four words? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman from Virginia 
rose in opposition to the motion of the gentleman from Illinois, 
who moved to strike out the last word. Of course, that is a 
conventional motion, but he made the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
strike out the last four words? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I have lis- 
tened with great interest to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN], and he pursues what seems to be the usual course, 
and that is when it is stated that we are not legislating, or not 
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legislating adequately, there is immediate reference to some 
supposed delinquency with which somebody connected with the 
executive department is chargeable. Now, I submit that will 
not do, because Congress has its own responsibility. It may be 
that we will have to confess that we can not do anything, but 
nevertheless we have a responsibility and must answer as to 
whether we can or can not function. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In one minute. I am free to say 
that the responsibility is upon the minority as well as upon the 
majority. The whole duty does not rest with the majority, nor 
the entire accountability. To reiterate, the only point I desired 
to make is that in view of the unusual condition that exists, if 
we can do anything to bring about more production of the 
necessaries of life, and if we can do anything to facilitate their 
distribution, we ought to do it. 

What- respectfully submit is that we ought to face the situa- 
tion and determine whether we can or can not find and apply 
remedies. We have not done that yet because we have not 
taken up this or any large subject except in a piecemeal way—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will not deny, however, that 
we did grant the legislation recommended by the President, and 
it has not resulted in any material advantage—the extension 
of the food-control law. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The recommendation was in part 
approved and in part rejected. 

I do not care to be diverted by some discussion of the Presi- 
dent or the Postmaster General or Attorney General Palmer. 
If Mr. Palmer and those who agree with him are incorrect in 
thinking you can control the cost of living by pursuing the 
profiteers, then that merely heightens our duty and our responsi- 
bility. [Applause.] 

As to increasing production and facilitating distribution, I 
repeat that not one step have we thus far taken in that direc- 
tion, and we must not think the country is applauding our 
course. The country is full of discontent, and the criticism of 
Congress is universal. The people are not contented with the 
inaction of Congress. What may be the result of their opinion 
I have no means of predicting, but I am absolutely sure they do 
not approve the indifferent and do-nothing policy observed by 
Congress up to this time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 3 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the statement of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore], that this Congress faces the respon- 
sibility at this session of doing something to take care of the 
food supply of this Nation. I want to direct the attention of 
the members of this committee to the fact, which ought to be 
well known, that profit to the farmer is the nerve center of 
agriculture. And no man on this earth can stimulate produc- 
tion save as he stimulates profit to the man whom we must de- 
pend upon to produce, And I want to call to the attention of 
some of my friends who live in the great cities, that the diffi- 
culty about the situation seems to be that when we see the 
hungry multitudes appealing to us for relief, and we see some 
interest taking a toll it is not entitled to, we forget the call of 
the men and women and children asking us to put cheaper food 
on their table. We are afraid to do it, because we fear of- 
fending somebody who wants to make a few million dollars 
more out of his business. You can not eat your cake and 
have it too. If you are not willing to cut these unnecessary 
profits from the people who are taking the toll, who are taking 
the bread out of the mouths of the men and women and chil- 
dren of this country, you are going to face before the next har- 
vest time hunger-crazed crowds on the streets of your big cities, 
and then where will be the people who want to make a few 
more millions of profit off the business they pursue? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman suggest 
his remedy. I would like to join with him in some practical 
scheme. , 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have told you what the practi- 
cal scheme is. You want a scheme that will reduce the cost of 
living without taking the profit from anybody now. It can not be 
done. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
suggest it? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I suggest the only scheme on 
earth, and I make the statement without fear of contradiction, 
The only way you can do it, to save your life, is to cut down 
the expense between the farm and the table, and the only way 
you can do that is by the method I suggest—and I do not want 


I want a real scheme. Will the gentleman 
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to make this statement egotistically—the only way you can do 
it is to make it possible for these farm commodities to move 
from the point of first concentration to the point of use, in 
quantity and quality, in accordance with the demand for use, 
by the shortest route of freight movement, and through the 
fewest number of hands and the fewest number of profits, and 
hold the total of intervening profits to the basis of economic 
value of service rendered. And you can not do it until you 
create a route around the distributing agents of this country 
and force the distributor, if he wants to serve, to base his 
charges upon services rendered instead of his ability to take 
toll from the people who are concerned. 

Mr. MADDEN. How long would it take to put the plan in 
operation and how soon, under that plan, would we get a 
cheaper food supply? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It depends on the disposition of 
Congress and how few people there are throwing monkey 
wrenches into the machinery. Of course, gentlemen, if we 
want to do this, we can do it in a hurry, but, mark my words, 
just behind this question of the high cost of living widespread 
hunger is coming to this country and no power on earth can 
prevent it. I have been so interrupted by attempting to dis- 
cuss this proposition under the five-minute rule that I will 
here insert a more connected statement. 

Whether we come from the country or come from the city, 
whether we be Democrats or Republicans, there is a unity of in- 
terest among us with regard to the great economic problems of 
agriculture. It is a fact which all Members ought to recognize 
that agriculture is compelled to bid for its necessary share of the 
productive energy of this country against every industry, every 
profession, and every vocation in this country, and that, there- 
fore, in order to hold in the country the necessary share of our 
productive energy to provide for us the required food and cloth- 
ing material, agriculture must pay to those engaged in its pur- 
suit as great a net profit as any other industry offers to them, 

Individuals change their vocations and change their residences 
under all sorts of influences, but the mass vocational and resi- | 
dential movements among every free people in every age has 
been toward the centers of best financial opportunities. They 
move under the operation of an economic law that is as irre- 
sistable as the law of gravitation. The fact that vocational and 
residential mass movement in this country is away from agricul- 
ture demonstrates that agriculture does not constitute a center 
of best opportunity. In dealing, therefore, with the problem 
which is so vital in this country at this time, the high cost of 
living, it is essemtial for the safety of our Nation, for the produc- 
tion of its food supply, that not only shall the bid of agriculture 
not be further reduced but that agriculture shall be enabled to 
increase its bid for productive energy. 

From all over this land there comes to us an appeal from 
those upon whom the cost of the table rests to-day with mighty 
weight. There comes to us the appeal from those who, due to 
the cost of their food, are not able to provide proper nourishment 
for their bodies and for the bodies of their growing children. It 
is generally understood in this country that between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer there is enormous food waste and many 
unnecessary profits and charges, and it ought to be perfectly 
apparent to us as practical men that the only way the cost of 
the table can be reduced is by bringing to the table those com- 
modities which rot after production and which must be paid for 
and the price which we give for that which we eat and by 
eliminating the unnecessary intervening charges and profits. 

I wish I had time, gentlemen, to tell you of the enormous food 
waste after production. On the farm, in congested markets, in 
the long, haphazard line of physical movement. We have tried 
to reach this situation by antiprofiteering legislation, by anti- 
hoarding legislation, and by bureaucratic administration by 
departmental regulations. Many other suggestions are made 
embodying the same general idea of arbitrary bureaucratic con- 
trol. Whatever of good there may be in the legislation which 
we have enacted and in the propositions of this character which 
have been submitted to us, it must be admitted in view of our 
own experience and the history of the operation of this character 
of legislation that it should bear the skull and crossbone label 
with which the druggists mark medicines which are dangerous 
in their use, though they may sometimes be necessary. These 
propositions and this character of legislation at best can never 
reach the seat of our trouble. It does not rest upon the 
foundation of economic law. 

I submit to the judgment of the House that, whatever else we 
may do in a legislative and regulatory way, there can never be 
the economie sale and distribution of farm products; there never 
can be safe relative reduction in the cost of the table until we 
bring the activity of our National and State agricultural de- 
partments, which have been created fer the purpose of aiding 
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agriculture, to deal with its big problems into a practical recogni- 
tion of the fact that agriculture is a business compelled to com- 
pete with all other business and that it has not been able, up to 
this time, to do as its competitors have done—organize and sys- 
tematize the selling end of its business, We must recognize that 
profit to the farmer is now the nerve center of agriculture. We 
must recognize that farmers are no longer producing primarily to 
feed and clothe their families from the products of their respec- 
tive farms, and as an evidence of this recognition the machinery 
of the Agricultural Department of the Federal Government and 
of the several States must be coordinated and must commit them- 
selves to the construction of a marketing machinery through 
which agricultural products may move from points of first. con- 
centration to points of need in quantity and quality in accord 
with the demand or need. Practically all the necessary parts of 
this machinery are now in existence. There is needed to: be done 
three things: $ 

First, the completion as thoroughly and as rapidly as possible 
of the standardization of agricultural products. By this. stand- 
ardization we would translate into concise trade terms a. univer- 
sally understood description of the commodity. This, in turn, 
would give these commodities a commercial status at the point 
of first concentration and would make them capable of being 
traded in without an examination of them by the purchaser 
prior to the trade. 

Second, there must be established a system of produce ex- 
change wherein these commodities by description may be listed 
for sale. 

Third, there must be the necessary intermediary inspection of 
the commodity and supervision of transaction to inspire the re- 


quired confidence to make possible transactions between entire 


strangers in commodities which the purchaser has not seen. And 
there should be an advisory dispatching service similar to*that 
now in operation in the Bureau of Markets, to aid in the sale of 
nonstandardized commodities. The standardized commodities 
would move under prior sale by the shortest route to the points 
of need. 

There is nothing visionary in any of these suggestions, the 
feasibility of each of them has been demonstrated, but in a dis- 
connected way, by the Agricultural Department of the Nation 
and of the several States. In the Federal farm loan act we have 
demonstrated. the feasibility of all of them: The Federal farm 
loan act embodies the identical features of all the suggestions 
here made. In the Federal farm loan act we standardize farm 
loans, we establish an exchange for farm loans, and provide 
the necessary supervision and inspection of transaction to make 
it practicable for a man in New England to buy a mortgage on 
a Texas farm which he had never seen and never will see, exe- 
cuted by a man whose name he does not know and never will 
know. This machinery in operation, it must be apparent to each 
of you gentlemen, would shorten the line of physical movement, 
would dispense with the absurd and highly expensive custom in- 
cident to the long, haphazard movement of agricultural products 
to great concentration centers, and their reshipment from them 
frequently back over the very line of their ingoing movement ; the 
physical deterioration incident to their delayed delivery and 
the expense incident to their being held under the high expense 
of refrigeration while a consuming market is being found would 
be eliminated. The waste now taking place in congested markets 
would be greatly reduced, and the exorbitant prices charged for 
food in markets inadequately supplied would be reduced, but 
the most important saving, in my judgment, would result from 
the fact that the power of distributors to levy toll would be de- 
stroyed and the total of intervening profits under the operation of 
economic law would be held to the basis of the economic value 
of the service rendered, for the apparent reason that this ma- 
chinery would constitute a route around any distributing agency 
seeking to impose a charge greater than the value of the eco- 

nomie service. 

Every producing community in the United States which could 
get together a shipping unit could, through this agency, put it 
in trade relationship with every market in the United States 
and through our consular agents abroad, together with the facili- 
ties afforded by the local marketing machinery, every producing 
community would be put in trading relationship with every mar- 
ket in the world. On the other hand, every purchaser or group 
of purchasers requiring a quantity composing a shipping unit 
could get in trade relationship with every producing community 
in the United States. Merchants and distributors could use 
this agency to the reduction of the charges which they are now 
required to impose, but they could not do it to the exclusion of 
private purchasers, and in order for them to serve private pur- 
chasers they would have to perform the service of distribution 
on the basis of value of service rendered. With such a machin- 
ery in operation we could dispense with the pestiferous bureau- 


‘cratic activities which have come so much in vogue of later 


years. Not only could we dispense with those activities but we 
could reduce most materially items of expense connected with 
the operation of our agricultural departments incident to the 
maintenance of the large field force now engaged in undertaking 
to instruct our farmers in the mysteries of production. Not one 
class of agricultural commodities alone would move over this 
machinery, but the wheat and the cotton of this country and the 
live stock of the country could move through that agency as 
well. I have been told by ranchmen that a good cowman can 
cut a thousand head of white-faced cattle into five bunches of 
greater uniformity than any expert cotton man can separate a 
thousand bales of cotton in two. In Georgia now hogs are being 
sold upon grade: 7 

In my own mind I am certain that it is possible to standardize 
to a considerable degree manufactured food products as to 
quality and hygienic condition of production. If this should be 
found to be feasible, it would be made possible thereby to pre- 
serve real democracy in business opportunity in this country. 
The small manufacturer, through this instrumentality, could be 
put in trading relationship with the general market, and there 
would be still remaining enough business advantage to those 
producing a superior article to keep alive the necessary incentive 
to improve the quality of manufactured articles. 

I wish I had time to present to you in proper sequence the 
influence brought by the application of steam and electricity to 
the activities of men, which has made necessary the construc- 
tion of a bridge to span the distance which now lies between 
production and consumption. If we are to prevent the business 
of this country from being monopolized by great business organi- 
zations which have within themselves such strength and power 
that they can exercise arbitrary toll-making power, I respectfully 
warn you, gentlemen, that we have but one choice in this coun- 
try—either we must construct this bridge so as to preserve the 
opportunity of the little man or we can not preserve a democ- 
racy of opportunity. And there can be no governmental de- 
mocracy among a people where the democracy of business oppor- 
tunity is lost. If this is lost, the next step, and the one which 
we have been urged to take, would be to have the Government 
take them over and operate these great agencies under the exer- 
cise of bureaucratic power. With this machinery in operation— 
I do not want this—it would be possible for a city abattoir or 
for a little packing house to buy its supply of animals and have 
them shipped directly from the farm. This, in turn, would give 
the big packing plants a chance to continue to operate under 
private control, for the reason that whatever opportunity they 
now have to monopolize the purchase of live stock now held in 
the great stockyards and to monopolize in the sale of their out- 
put, and the prejudice which results therefrom, would be de- 
stroyed. 

To-day they have but one choice, in my judgment, and that is 
to submit to the possibility of competition and to depend upon 
holding their market through their ability to pay as much for 
live stock and to sell as cheaply as the small plant could do or 
to come under that degree of governmental control which will 
eliminate practically all elements of private ownership. As I 
believe it ultimately would be applied, every little manufacturer. 
would not only have access to the general market but would 
have purchasing access to the general supply of raw material. 
With this machinery in operation, the present tendency to de- 
velop an agrarian party in this country would subside, because ~ 
there would be no need for other than community cooperative 
organizations affiliated for limited general advantage. 

There can not be among a people divided along lines of voca- 
tional cleavage that degree of national unity and solidarity 
required to properly stand the strains which from time to time 
come to test the strength of every nation. But it is not my pur- 
pose, Mr: Chairman, at this time to emphasize these considera- 
tions, tremendously important as they are, With regard to their 
importance gentlemen of the House may differ, but with regard 
to the importance of dividing between the purchaser and the 
consumer the savings which every practical man must know 
can be made there certainly can be no difference of opinion. 
Through the division of this saving we can help agriculture hold 
those engaged in its pursuit and for whose retention agricul- 
ture is now fighting with its back to the wall, fighting against 
every industry, every profession, and is losing in the fight that 
can help reduce the cost of the table of the man who lives in 
the city, that can help to keep the bodies of our people well 
nourished, which everybody must appreciate is more important 
now than ever before while we are trying to pass through this 
world crisis and reach a state of national sanity. 

I have introduced a tentative bill embodying these sugges- 
tions. The country has not been ready to receive it nor ac 
knowledged its importance. I make this observation not with 
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the purpose of criticizing anybody. I understood full well when 
I introduced the bill that the thought and energy of the country 
was so absorbed in city building and had come so generally to 
regard agriculture as an inexhaustible commissary useful only to 
feed business; that it would take time for the realization 
of the importance of this proposed legislation to impress 
itself upon the country with whatever persistency possible and 
with all the patience upon every practical occasion, I have sub- 
mitted this provision to the consideration of whoever would give 
me attention. It is impossible, of course, in a brief length of 
time to discuss analytically a great economic proposition such 
as is embodied in the suggestions which I have made, but I 
now make these suggestions to you, gentlemen, and urge that 
the time has come when we can not afford much longer to delay 
their enactment into law. The high prices paid for farm prod- 
ucts has made us all think; the common sense of the country 
I believe recognizes the probable efficacy of the suggestions 
made. I trust that before long this great Agricultural Com- 
mittee, of whose membership I have the highest respect, will 
see fit to propose their enactment by Congress. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to do it, but I 
make the point of order the gentleman is not discussing the bill, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I was not trying to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Suaners] to strike out the para- 
graph, - 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Salaries, Bureau of Animal Industry: One chief of bureau, $5,000; 
chief clerk, $2,500; 1 editor and compiler, $2,250; 1 executive assist- 
ant, $2,500; 4 executive clerks, at $2,000 each; 10 clerks, class 4; 1 
clerk, $1,680; 15 clerks, class 3; 7 clerks, at $1 each; 36 clerks, 
class 2; 3 clerks, at 51,380 each; 4 clerks, at $1,320 each ; 1 clerk, 
$1,800; 3 clerks, at $1,260 each; 161 clerks, class 1; 15 clerks, at $1,100 
each ; 10 clerks, at $1,080 each; 12 clerks, at $1,020 each; 72 clerks, at 
$1,000 each; 14 clerks, at $960 each; 53 clerks, at $ each; one 
architect, $2,000; one illustrator, $1,400; one laboratory aid, $1,200; 
one laboratory peper, taon j 2 pce besa O 5 at $1,020 each; 
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1 laboratory helper, 0; 1 laboratory per, $960; 2 laboratory 
helpers, at $840 each; 1 laboratory helper, $720; 2 laboratory 

at $600 each; 1 laboratory mechanician, $1,440; 1 carpenter, 40; 
2 carpenters, at $1,000 each; 2 messengers and custodians, at $1,200 
each; 1 quarantine assistant, $900; 1 skilled laborer, $1,200; 3 skilled 
laborers, at $1,000 each; 11 skilled laborers, at $900 each; 1 painter, 
$900; 2 laborers, at each; 11 messengers or laborers, at $840 
each; 3 laborers, at $780 each; 29 messengers or laborers, at $720 
each; 4 laborers, at $660 each; 34 laborers, at $600 each ; 32 laborers, 
at $540 each; 30 laborers, at $480 each; 2 messenger boys, at $660 
each ; 3 messenger boys, at $600 each ; 25 messenger boys, at $480 each; 
8 messenger boys, at $360 each; 1 charwoman, $600; 2 rwomen 
at $540 each; 17 charwomen, at $480 each; 5 charwomen, at $36 
each; 2 charwomen, at $300 each; 7 charwomen, at $240 each; in all, 
$656,390, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to give the chairman of the committee some 
specific information regarding one subject of appropriations in 
this bill, concerning which, apparently, he exhibits dense 
ignorance. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is concerning the subject of messenger 
service. The chairman confined his—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order we 
are not on the messenger-service proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, we are on the messenger service; be- 
cause this very section, as the gentleman would know if he had 
read the bill or had listened to the reading clerk read it, provides 
for 30 different messengers here, on the top of page 11. 

Mr. Chairman, in this bill, besides these 30 messengers, in the 
Secretary's office there are 70 messengers provided. In the 
Farm Management Office there are 5—— : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not talking to the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam, because I am going to show that these 
30 messengers in this particular paragraph are unwarranted 
and not needed. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the gentleman. The gentleman can talk about the 30 
messengers, but not about the others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
the gentleman from Texas is not in order, that the gentleman 
made a pro forma amendment and is not discussing the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. And I do that for the purpose of reaching this 
messenger service that is not needed. Proceeding, I wish to 
state that for the Secretary's office alone there are 70 messen- 
gers allowed in this bill, in the Farm Management division there 
are 5 messengers, and in the Weather Bureau there are 166 
messengers, and following, on page 7, an unlimited number of 
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messengers are authorized. 
there are 80 messengers authorized. ee 
Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. No; I regret I can not. I have not the time. 


In the Bureau of Plant Industry there are 167 messengers. In 
the Forest Service there are 49 messengers. In the Bureau of 
Chemistry there are 24 messengers. In the Bureau of Soils there 
are 4 messengers; in the Bureau of Entomology there are 12 
messengers; in the Bureau of Biological Survey there are 3 
messengers. : 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to his motion. I want to call the 
Chair's attention to the fact that he is dealing with five or six 
paragraphs in the bill, when he only moved to strike out the 
pending paragraph, . 

Mr. BLANTON. I am speaking of the enormous number of 
useless, idle, messengers allowed in this whole bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair thinks the gentleman can refer 
to other sections of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, I hope the Chair will not take this inter- 
ruption out of my time. This is only attempted facetiousness 
on the part of the gentleman from Illinois, and it is so seldom 
that we have any facetiousness from him that I hope the Chair 
will not take it out of my time. [Laughter.] 

In the Division of Accounts and Disbursements there are 2 
messengers; in the Division of Publications 41 messengers; in 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates 8 messengers; in the department 
library—there is a library provided by generous Uncle Sam 
and a foolishly generous Congress for every department—5 mes- 
sengers ; in the State Relations Service there are 26 messengers ; 
in the Bureau of Public Roads 21 messengers; in the Bureau of 
Markets 53 messengers; in the Bureau for Enforcement of the 
Insecticide Act 3 messengers; and in the Federal Horticultural 
Board 4 messengers, making, in all, a grand total of 743 mes- 
sengers drawing salaries from a maximum of $960 down. And, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in addition to that salary each one 
of these 743 idle, useless, salary-drawing messengers is draw- 
ing, as the chairman of this committee knows—each one of them 
draws—a bonus of $240 each year in addition to his salary; each - 
one of them, 

Seven hundred and forty-three messengers in the Department 
of Agriculture alone! And yet the leader of this Congress—of 
the majority, at least—tells us that they have cut down, they 
have cut off, all possible extravagance out of this bill; and be- 
cause the department asks the gentleman from Iowa |Mr. 
Havcen] for all these 743 messengers, and because, I presume, 
there is such a feeling of courtesy—not senatorial courtesy, but 
Iowa courtesy—existing between the gentleman from Iowa, the 
chairman of this committee, and the gentleman from Iowa, the 
new Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, one Iowa man 
can not turn another Iowa man down. [Laughter.] 

We ought to cut.these 743 messengers down to about 43, and 
thus save the money of the people, and send the other 700 
messengers to the farms of Iowa, and then you would have 
smaller taxes to be imposed upon the people. [Applause.]| 

Have we not heard complaint being made of farm labor being 
scarce in Iowa? Do not the farmers of Iowa need laborers? 
Is it not a fact that maximum food production is highly essen-. 
tial and necessary? Is there not entirely too much conges- 
tion of food consumers in the cities, who are producing noth- 
ing? Are not these idle, pampered, dandy-dressed messengers 
in our way every time we try to walk through the halls of the 
Agricultural Department? Is every chief and subchief, every 
head and subhead, every clerk and stenographer, and every sub- 
clerk and substenographer in the Agricultural Department to 
be furnished by us with a whole coterie of these highly paid 
flunkies, drawing Government salaries from $960 down, with 
an additional bonus of $240 added to it, when we are facing a 
deficit of over $8,000,000,000, and we have already taxed the 
people until they can hardly bear it? I say, are we going to 
do it? It is up to the Republican majority to answer. I am 
against it. I will vote with you to stop it. I will help you to 
economize, I will help you to reduce taxes. You will find 
other Democrats over on this side of the aisle who will help 
you. Why can you not swing your Republican colleagues into 
line? Your Iowa voters and constituents will approve of it, 
even though we do have to turn down the requests of the new 
Towa Secretary of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the notion 
of the gentleman from Texas to strike out the paragraph, and 
in connection with that I want to say this: An examination of 
the Department of Agriculture in regard to the messenger work 
will disclose this fact, that probably nine-tenths of the so-called 
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messengers in the Department of Agriculture are actually doing 
clerical work. They are doing a whole lot of other work besides 
simply running about and carrying messages. The name “ mes- 
senger” is a misnomer. That is the sum and substance of the 
situation. They can not get clerks over there for $900 or $1,000° 
or $1,200. They haye to get these low-salaried clerks from 
the Civil Service Commission under the title of “ messengers,” 
and they put them in to do that kind of work. They are doing 
a class of work that somebody has got to do. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? . 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. I notice that the language is quite often used, 
“messengers or laborers.” 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Are there laborers who are called “messengers”? 

Mr. RUBEY. There are messengers who are doing laborers’ 
work. 

Mr. BEE. That is what. I wanted to know. What propor- 
tion of these messengers that my colleague [Mr. Branton] has 
referred to are laborers in the department? 

Mr. RUBEY. I can not say, but a large part of these 743 
messengers mentioned by the gentleman are doing clerical work. 
If they were really messengers there would be too many, but 
they are, many of them, simply doing clerical work. 

Mr. LANHAM.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Are these laborers worthy of their hire? 

Mr. RUBEY. Oh, sure; no doubt about that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigating the disease of tuberculosis of animals, for its con- 
trol and eradication, for the tuberculin tanig of animals, and for re- 
searches concerning the cause of the disease, its modes of spread, and 
methods of t and prevention, including demonstrations, the 
formation of organizations, and such other means as may be necessary, 
either independently or in cooperation with farmers, associations, State, 
Territory, or county authorities, $1,300,000, of which $800,000 shall be 
set aside for administrative and operating — 1 — $100,000 of which 
shall be immediately available, and $500,000 for the payment of indem- 
nities: Provided, however, That in carrying out the purpese of this a 

ropriation, if, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, it shall 
be necessary to destroy tuberculous animals and to compensate owners 
for loss thereof, he may, in his discretion and in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, expend in the city of Wash- 
ington or elsewhere out of the moneys: of this appr tion such sums 
as he shall determine to be necessary, within the tations above pro- 
vided, for the reimbursement of owners of animals so destroyed, in co- 
operation with such States, Territories, counties, or municipalities as 
shall by law or 4 2 suitable action in keeping with its authority in the 
matter, and by rules and regulations adopted and enforced in pursuance 
thereof, provide inspection of tuberculous animals and for compensation 
to owners of animals so destroyed, but no part of the money hereby 
appropriated shall be used in here erm ce n owners of such animals 
except in cooperation with and supplementary to payments to be made 
by State, Territory, county, or municipality where condemnation of such 
animals shall take place; nor shall any payment be made hereunder as 
compensation for or on account of any such animal destroyed if at the 
time of i tion or test of such animal, or at the time of condemna- 
tion thereof, it shall belong to or be upon the promises of any person, 
firm, or corporation to which it has been sold, shipped, or delivered for 
the purpose of being slaughtered: Provided f er, That out of the 
money hereby appropriated no payment as compensation for any tuber- 
animal destroyed shall exceed one-third of the difference be- 
tween the 3 value of such animal and the value of the salvage 
; that no payment hereunder shall exceed the amount paid or to 
be paid by the State, Territory, county, or municipality where the ani- 
past shall be condemned; and that in no case sh payment here- 
under be more than $25 for any grade animal or more than $50 for any 
pure-bred animal, and no payment shall be made unless the owner has 
complied with all lawful quarantine lations: And vided further, 
That the act approved May 29, 1884 (23 Stat. L., p. 31), be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to it hereafter cattle which have reacted to 
the tuberculin test to be sh 4 8 or moved from one State, 
Territory, or the District o lumbla to any other State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia for immediate slaughter, in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as shall be 1 bed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture: And Meagan further, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
may, in his discretion, and under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, t cattle which have been. shi for breeding or 
purposes from one State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to an- 
other State, Territory, or the strict of Columbia, and which have 
reacted to the tuberculin test subsequent to such shipment, to be re- 
shipped in interstate commerce to the original owner, 


Mr. RUBEY and Mr. TILSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Missouri, a member of the committee. 

Mr. TILSON. I reserve a point of order against the para- 
graph. 

Mr. RUBEY. I move, Mr. Chairman, to strike out the last 
word. 


Mr. RUBEY. I do so, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
making just a brief statement. A little while ago, when I was 
Speaking under general debate, one of the members of the 
committee on the other side seemed to take me to task with a 
statement that I was hardly fair. Now, I always want to be 
eminently fair. When I suggested that we might very well 
appropriate $200,000 or $300,000 additional for this work I did 
it on my own responsibility: 

We began this work three or four years ago. We brought 
in a small appropriation; I believe it was in 1916 or 1917. 
The next year we brought in an appropriation for $500,000, and 
last year we made an appropriation for $1,500,000. Now, when 
we made the appropriation of a million and a half the com- 
mittee provided that $500,000 of that should be used for the 
actual demonstration work, the work of eradication, and that 
$1,000,000 of it should be used for the purpose of reimbursing: 
owners for cattle slaughtered. Now, when the department put 
that into operation it was very soon demonstrated that it 
would not take that proportion of the money to pay for the 
cattle that were slaughtered, and the committee found out 
and we were a unit on it—that we could divide that sum of 
$1,300,000 and devote a less sum for the payment of slaughtered’ 
animals and a larger amount for the actual work of eradica- 
tion. So by giving them $1,300,000 the department will be able 
to do as much work in the coming year as it did with the 
51,500,000 last year, because they have got their organization 
formed and they have the benefit of a year’s experience, and 
they can do more work with that sum of money than they could 
ia year ago. 

p me MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on 

Mr. RUBEY. I will. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. For the current year we appropriated 
$500,000 for administrative and operating expenses. Why has 
not the department lived within that appropriation? When a 
certain sum is appropriated for certain purposes, why does the: 
Agriculture Department, like other departments, immediately 
proceed to form an organization that will take more money than 
we have appropriated? 

Mr. RUBEY. They have lived within the appropriation, ex- 
cept that, as the gentleman: says, they have organized so exten- 
sively that they will run out before the year winds up. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, I understand they have not spent 
more than the $500,000. 

Mr. RUBEY. That is true. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have not ended the year yet; but 
they have an organization that will cost more than $500,000 
before the end of the year. 

Mr. RUBEY. That is true. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And they deliberately organized it. 

Mr: RUBEY. I would not say deliberately. I can not agree 
with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, perhaps hastily, perhaps tem- 
peramentally. I supposed that what they did was done de- 
liberately. 

Mr. RUBEY. The proposition, as I understand it, is that they 
perhaps organized with a force which they thought would prac- 
tically consume the $500,000 by the end of the year. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The law requires them to apportion 
that money,-I take it? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And to expend not more than one- 
twelfth of the appropriation in any month, or more than one- 
third of it in any quarter, unless the Secretary certifies other- 
wise. Why have they not made some pretense of living within 
the law? x 

Mr. RUBEY. The probabilities are that when they began 
their organization it took for the first few months more than 
would be required afterwards, and that necessarily thereafter 
they would spend a smaller amount each month. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then they ought to have something 
saved instead of making an organization that in the end would 
spend a 1 deal more than the amount appropriated. 

Mr. RUBEY. I agree with the gentleman in that regard. We 
have made available here $100,000-of this money in order to 
carry out that very organization that the gentleman speaks 
about. I agree with the gentleman that the department have 
not properly balanced their working force. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was disposed at first to make a 
point of order on that $100,000. As far as I am concerned I do 
not intend to do it. But I am utterly tired of seeing every de- 
partment and branch of the service, when it is given a certain 
amount of money for a certain purpose, deliberately proceed. to 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to] expend that money in a portion of the year, so that in order to 


strike out the last word. 


continue its organization it must have a deficiency appropriation, 
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Now, there are many deficiencies that arise naturally, but this 
sort of a deficiency arises from violation of the law. I doubt 
whether we ought to condone it. It is a good service and we 
can not afford to stop it. I do not know how much of a rasping 
the committee gave the department officials, but I hope it went 
to the raw. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. b 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Runry] may be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUBEY. I agree in part with what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said, but I would not say that the de- 
partment has deliberately organized its forces for the pur- 
pose of getting additional money. The department has no doubt 
allowed its enthusiasm to do its work properly to lead it to cre- 
ate an organization greater than it will have enough money to 
provide for during the time covered by the original appropria- 
tion. I simply wanted to make this statement for the purpose of 
showing my coworkers on that side on the committee that I 
did not intend to be unfair. I agree with you thoroughly that 
with this $1,300,000 they will be able to accomplish as much in 
the coming year 1921 as they have in 1920, but I do believe that 
with this splendid work now organized throughout the country 
we can very well afford to add to it $200,000 more.- I am not 
going to make the motion. I simply am presenting my views 
on this particular question. I did not agree with you entirely 
on this question when you first started out. Three years ago I 
voted in the committee against the increase, because I was not 
satisfied concerning the character of the work that could be 
done; but I have studied it, I have obtained all the information 
I can upon the question, and I believe the work of eradicating 
tuberculosis in cattle is a great work and that we ought to carry 
it on as rapidly as we possibly can. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this is com- 
paratively new work. It was begun about two years ago, as 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] says, over the protest 
of himself and a number of other members of the Committee on 
Agriculture. It is good work and ought to be continued, but I 
have some criticism of the extent to which the bureau Cage 

The bill last year provided $500,000 for administra and 
$1,000,000 to pay indemnities. It is clear that enough money 
must be-made available for indemnities; that there must be no 
considerable cut in that, because it would be a serious matter 
if we were to fall short of the amount of money riecessary to pay 
the Government's part of the indemnity. The $1,000,000 pro- 
vided for indemnities is in all probability a larger amount than 
will be needed, but it is a sort of insurance fund. This year, 
up to the time the officials of the bureau appeared before the 
Committee on Agriculture, only about $200,000 had been used 
for paying indemnities; but it appeared that by the ist of Feb- 
ruary they would have used up the entire $500,000 set aside for 
administration, so they asked us to provide $100,000 to be avail- 
able for administration for the rest of the fiscal year, and to 
make the amount available for administration for next year 
$1,000,000, or $500,000 more than was available during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. ‘The committee refused to do that, and I was 
one of those who advised refusing it. 

I said I had some criticism to make of the work. The work 
is good work; the officials of the bureau are capable, earnest, and 
conscientious, but in my judgment more of the work ought to be 
done by the Department of Agriculture by way of working out 
remedies and teaching the people by demonstration how to use 
remedies than by doing the actual physical work of administer- 
ing medicine. A proper remedy has been worked out, and the 
method of applying it is so easy that any veterinarian knows 
how or should know how to apply it. 

In my judgment it is not necessary for the Government to 
have an immense force all over the country engaged so largely 
and = such great expense in doing work that almost anyone 
can do, 

The answer to that, as we learn by the testimony of gentle- 
men appearing before the committee, is that the State employees 
and veterinarians employed by the State are incompetent and 
that some of them are dishonest; that they are careless, or 
worse, in making tests and in the issuing of certificates; that 
evidently, sometimes, by collusion between a local veterinarian 
and the owner of cattle the work is impreperly done and the 
certificate is not reliable, with the result that when stock is 
bought in one State for shipment to another the certificate to 
the effect that the stock is free from tuberculosis, issued in the 
State where the animals are bought, is not accepted by the 


purchaser in the State to which the shipment is made. The 
upshot of this unfortunate state of affairs is that Federal in- 
spectors and Federal officials are asked to go into the States 
to do the quite simple and easy work which the State men fail 
or refuse to do. Purchasers of cattle shipped across State 
lines demand certificates issued by Federal authority because 
only such certificates can be safely accepted. 

It is insisted by sincere friends of the work the bureau has 
done that continuation of it by the present plan and on the 
present scale is neither necessary nor proper. As long as the 
Federal Government will do the work, that unfortunate condi- 
tion in the States will continue. It is, in fact, putting a premium 
on inefficiency in the States. All they have to do is to encourage 
or permit these veterinaries or others employed with the State’s 
money to do the work to do it carelessly and improperly, and 
then in steps the Federal Government with the men and money 
necessary to do the work. Just as long as that situation is 
permitted to prevail, as long as we listen and answer the call 
of the States for money to do the work that they ought to do, 
just se long immense appropriations of this kind will be neces- 


sary. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman believe that it is a wiser 
division of the funds as propesed in this bill than that in last 
year’s bill—increasing the administration and operating ex- 
penses from $500,000 to $800,000 and decreasing the amount 
available to pay indemnities by one-half? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In answer to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut I will say that in my judgment more 
money is asked for than should be appropriated. It is evident 
that 51,000,000 available for indemnity is much larger than nec- 
essary, but only such part as is necessary will be used. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think that $100,000 should 
be made immediately available? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The officials of the depart- 
ment have done the very thing that the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mann] spoke of. Five hundred thousand dollars was made 
available by the last bill for administration. Officials delib- 
erately—and I use that word to the gentleman from Missouri— 
the officials of the department deliberately laid out a plan 
involving an expenditure of several hundred thousand dollars 
more than the amount appropriated. They knew that they had 
only $500,000, but they laid out a plan that would make neces- 
sary an expenditure of $700,000 or $800,000, and then they come 
to Congress and ask for an increase of that amount so that the 
men employed in a kind of work that almost anybedy can do 
shall be continued in their places. 

Mr. BENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BENSON. The gentleman knows that those same officials 
saved the Government in other sections $800,000 on indemnities, 
does he not? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They paid indemnities only 
where it was necessary. They had expended $200,000 up to the 
time they appeared before the committee. They did not save 
the States any money, because the States had te contribute in 
the same proportion as the Federal Government contributed. 
When the deficiency bill was before the House it was evident 
that many of the department bureaus were doing just as the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has done. There was no limit put 
on the work in accordance with the appropriation; they did 
not lay out the work in keeping with that amount, but deliber- 
ately laid out work on a larger scale, trusting to being able to 
come to Congress later on and get more money. In my judg- 
ment—and as I felt when the bill was before the committee— 
we ought not to accede to the demands of the bureau and pro- 
vide them with the full amount they asked for next year. I 
am, however, in favor of supplying immediate needs. The bu- 
reau has men out in the field who must be discharged in a few, 
days unless money is made immediately available. The work 
going on is good work. My criticism is that the States ought to 
do more and ask less of the Federal Government, but if Con- 
gress determines it shall be done and that we shall go on supply- 
ing the deficiency, well and good. Under no other circumstances 
is so much money necessary. 

“ye GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Our Government is spending large 
sums of money endeavoring to discover serum which will inocu- 
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late against various diseases. In some cases they are successful. 
If they could discover a serum to inoculate these officials against 
this infection which seems to be spreading among them of spend- 
ing more money than is appropriated, I think it would be more 
valuable than any so far discovered. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEE. Would the gentleman make it retroactive. so that 
it would go back to the Republican administration? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would go back as far as necessary. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this 
about the tuberculosis item in this bill in answer to the criticism 
of the department made by the gentleman from Michigan Mr. 
McLaveaLiN]. The department is not justly subject to this 
criticism. A few years ago when the tubercular item first 
“came before this body Congress itself, as the gentleman 
from Illinois IMr. MecKintey] knows, made a great ap- 
propriation here and said to that department, “You go after 
tuberculosis among stock.” We gave them a sum of money 
that they did not ask for. Why did you give it to them? We 
said to them that the herds of cattle throughout the Nation 
were dying of tuberculosis, that the hogs were dying of tuber- 
culosis, that the disease was going into the families of the coun- 
try by reason’ of the tuberculosis in cattle and stock, and we 
told the department te go ahead and spend this money and 
stamp out this disease and protect these herds and protect the 
people. How are you going to do this through this department 
if the department does not do it through its employees and ex- 
perts which it has on the pay roll? Congress is responsible for 
it. We expected them to get the machinery together, and they 
did get it together. They laid out their program, and they have 
undertaken to do this work and have made headway in it. I 
do not think we ought to cripple them, because these herds are 
at stake and the health of the people is at stake. Of course 
in attacking so great a problem as tliis, being human beings, 
some of the money must of necessity have been wasted, but I 
undertake to say they have done the best they could with the 
money that we gave them. Now, since they haye set up the 
machinery we forced them to set up we should not criticize them 
when they come and say, Here is the machinery, we are doing 
this work, and it is going to take such and such a sum of money 
to do it.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I believe it is the work the Fed- 
eral Government ought to engage in, in cooperation with the 
States, the States matching dollar for dollar. We set up all 
sorts of quarantine regulations as a Federal Goyernment, and say 
that the people can not ship cattle in interstate commerce under 
certain circumstances, and we shut out a State or a community 
by the power of the Federal Government in order that we may 
stop the disease from going into sections of the country where it 
does not at present exist. Since we exercise this extraordinary 
power through the Federal Government, in stopping from com- 
merce cattle and hogs, then, I say, there comes coincident with 
the exercise of that power by the Federal Government the cor- 
responding duty that as a Federal Goyernment, representing all 
of the people, we should appropriate from the money of all of the 
people to relieve against the increase of diseases in stock that 
threaten the whole live-stock industry. = 

This department has done great work. It has done great work 
with respect to hog cholera and tuberculosis in cattle, with re- 
spect to the Texas fever from the cattle tick. They have done a 
wonderful piece of work. This is a great national problem, 
because unless you stamp-out these diseases among our stock, 

our people can not be fed. I am tired of this eternal criticism 

of the department, when, as a matter of fact, we asked them to 
start these enterprises and when we say now we will withdraw 
these funds. They have expended and have wisely cooperated 
with the States, because these are great propositions that affect 
eyery citizen of the Nation, and my friend Mr. McKrntey, who 
has been so zealous in behalf of this item, will agree with every 
word that I have said in respect to the tubercular item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 
regular order, z ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is to ascertain whether 
the gentleman from Connecticut desires to make the point of 
order. 

Mr. TILSON. I reserved the point of order for the purpose 
of asking some questions not only concerning the item which 
the gentleman from Illinois has called to the attention of the 


committee, but also in respect to the item on page 15, where 


an amendment is proposed to the act approved May 29, 1884, 
establishing the Bureau of Animal Industry. I do not wish 
to make any captious points of order, and if the matter is 
explained to me perhaps I shall not make the point of order 
at all, 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman withdraws his 
reservation, he can get all of the information that he desires. _ 

Mr. TILSON. Then it would be too late to make the point 
of order if T discovered that in my judgment the point of order 
should be made. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
here for quite a while. 
tion? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not had a chance to get the floor. 
Members of the committee have claimed the floor and this is 
my first opportunity. : : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman has the right 
to the floor under his reservation of the point of order. I 
think we better get along. If-there is anything in the point 
of order, let it be ascertained. 

Mr. TILSON. It is clearly an amendment to the act men- 
tioned and is not in order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no question about the point of order 
if the gentleman insists upon it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will wait a while, and per- 
haps the gentleman will pick up his information, but if he does 
not get along any faster I shall insist upon the regular order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman makes the point of order 
I wish him to make it only as to the word “ hereafter,” so that 
it will not be permanent law. 

Mr. TILSON. It may be that it ought to become permanent 
law, and that is the reason for my inquiry. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The language explains itself. It is an item 
generally agreed to by the department and everybody interested. 

Mr. TILSON. Why has it not been done before? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We did carry it in the annual appropriation 
bill, and now desire to make it permanent, so as not to make it 
necessary to carry it in every bill. 

Mr. TILSON. How long has it been carried in the annual 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. One year. 

Mr. TILSON. And the gentleman is convinced that that act 
ought to be permanently amended? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That part should be amended. It simply 
gives permission to ship cattle back into the State from whence 
they come for immediate slaughter. It was agreed upon by all 
the stockmen and by the department and the department and the 
stockmep agreed upon the language and we put it in exactly as 
they wahted it. I do not know that there is any objection to it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. = 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. Mr. Chairman, I should not take time at this time 
to indulge in any remarks were it not for the fact that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Rusgey], a member of the committee, 
stated that his remarks on this subject were prompted by my 
question to him during general debate. I understood the gentle- 
man in general debate to criticize the committee for reducing 
the appropriation, and on the face of the bill it does have the 
appearance of reducing the appropriation, for the appropriation 
last year carried a million and a half dollars and this year 
$1,800,000. However we should consider the fact that $1,000,000 
of that appropriation last year was confined to the payment for 
cattle destroyed in the eradication of this disease, and the de- 
partment said that only $200,000 of that money would be used, 
and the appropriation this year carries $500,000 for that pur- 
pose, and the appropriation of $500,000 last year for administra- 
tion was increased to $800,000 for this year, $100,000 being made 
immediately available for this year. So it is hardly fair to 
say that the appropriation was decreased. However, there is 
a principle involved in this proposition that the House of Repre- 
sentatives might just as well face now as any other time. It is 
impossible to eradicate the disease of tuberculosis among cattle, 
in my judgment. It is as impossible to do that as it would be to 
eradicate climatic conditions in the United States. However, a 
test for tuberculosis has been discovered and is practical, and it 
is possible to eradicate from dairy herds by test tuberculosis, and 
it will be possible with the meat-inspection laws that we have and 
with proper laws with respect to milk conditions to have pure 
milk, but it will never be possible, in my judgment, to eradicate 
tuberculosis. Now, stop and think for a minute. We have a 
test. The amount of the appropriation depends upon how many 
cattle you test, A man who owns a dairy herd can have his 
cattle tested. The Government will join his State in paying him 
for eradication of tubercular cattle. He ean hire his own vet- 
erinary to have them tested or he can wait until the Goyernment- 
paid veterinary gets there. I say to you gentlemen of the com- 
mittee that over two-thirds of the men having tests made to-day 
are paying for it themselves. ‘The other one-third are waiting 
for the Government veterinary to make the test. We might just 


We have been drifting along 
Has the gentleman gotten that informa- 
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as well figure next year and the year after there will be an 
application for an increased appropriation for Government vet- 
erinarians to do this individual work, and the principle involved 
is whether the Government is going to doit. It is unfair to do 
it for one man and not to do it for another, and if we are going 
to do it for every man, then this bill must call for a billion of 
dollars instead of a million, and that is something I would sug- 
gest, gentlemen, is worthy of the consideration of the Members 
of this House. : 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in speaking on this section of the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill I speak as one coming from a district that is 
about half rural and half city. The city people are just as 
much interested in this particular legislation as those who 
own cattle, and everyone realizes that although it might be 
desirable to have the State and local veterinarians do this 
work, which they now do to a certain extent under local regula- 
tions, yet if it is not done there is nothing to prevent the ship- 
ping of milk into the cities across the State lines and infecting 
the people of the communities with tubercular milk. 

We also know that it is practicable to test the herds of high- 
grade cattle, and it is from the herds of high-grade cattle that 
most of the breeding is done. 

I read an editorial in the Baltimore Sun the other day that 
called attention to the possibility of the farmers striking. This 
they will never do. But there are many farmers who, as soon 
as they have the opportunity, are going out of the farming busi- 
ness. There are many of théir sons leaving the farm. Up in 
Harford County, as well as in the other two counties in my dis- 
trict, old experienced farmers are selling their farms, not be- 
cause they really desire to quit farming but because they are 
forced to do so. One prominent farmer, who was formerly a 
canner, and who has made a success of the farming and can- 
ning business as well as raising cattle, recently sold his home, 
consisting of a large farm, for no other reason, in my opinion, 
except that it was impossible for him to do all the work himself, 
and he did not have the cooperation of others which would 
enable him to continue farming. 

The condition of the farmer to-day is more uncertain than 
any gamble that I know of, and if there is anything the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Congress can do that is practical to help 
the farmers it ought to be done and done without question, not 
only for the benefit of the farmers but for the benefit of this 
country at large. : 

Representing, as I do, a constituency half city and half coun- 
try, I think I am in a position to realize that one is absolutely 
dependent upon the other, and that the success and prosperity of 
this country depends upon the reduction in the price of food. 
The farmer is entirely willing to have it reduced within reason- 
able bounds if he can produce it at reasonable cost. And what 
use is it for the farmer on his farm to have his herd tested and 
part of it destroyed if the farmer on the next farm does not do 
the same thing, although his herd is tubercular? f 

And this educational work that these men are doing through- 
out the country is the best work, in my judgment, not only for 
the farmers, but the best work for the people throughout the 
country. I have heard a good deal of discussion to-day that is 
very foreign to this bill, discussion in way of criticism of Con- 
gress and of the President of the United States, because nothing 
has been done to relieve the present conditions throughout the 
country. But I do say that we have here in this bill a practical 
thing that we can do for the benefit of all the people, and that is 
what we ought to be looking for in every piece of legislation that 
we produce. If we spend money to get practical results for 
the farmers and for the people throughout the country generally, 
you will find no criticism about high taxes because of anything 
in this provision of the bill’ The farmers are for this legisla- 
tion, because they have been educated up to it by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and now appreciate the beneficial results 
from this work. 

There is no more important conservation measure than this 
section of this bill in its effort to reduce and ultimately elimi- 
nate tuberculosis in cattle. This is essential in order that pure 
milk may be furnished to the people and to keep the price of 
meat within reasonable bounds. To allow the further spread of 
tuberculosis in cattle is unthinkable. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last few words. What the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne] 
said is very true, indeed, in regard to this matter. The bill 
three years ago carried, I think, only $170,000 for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. The Central West, the States that raise 
the hogs and the cattle, brought great pressure to bear down 
here to have the amount increased, and it was increased not at 
the recommendation of the department, but on the recommenda- 
tion of the cattle and hog raisers. I think that we appropriated 
$1,500,000 last year; that was divided up and $500,000 used for 
administration and the balance to pay damages. The depart- 
ment asked $2,000,000, and spent $1,000,000 for administration 
and $500,000 for reimbursement of damages. Many cattle are 
found to be affected with tuberculosis, and consequently the 
amount for administration, which means for inspection, settles 
the amount that must be paid out for damages. The depart- 
ment came before us about the middle of December. They re- 
ported for five months’ administration, which had taken about 
$200,000. They will probably need for the year about $500,000 to 
repay damages. When we stop to think, we people who eat the 
meat and we people particularly that eat pork, that in some 
of the packing houses in some of the cities as many as 25 per 
cent of the hogs were found to be affected by tuberculosis, 
and even in the large packing centers like Chicago as many as 
10 per cent or more were affected by tuberculosis, it certainly 
seems right that something should be done to stop that. It is 
not pleasant to think that we possibly are getting hold of meat 
of that kind. I would deprecate very much, indeed, to see the 
amount of money which we have asked for administration, 
and which means inspection of cattle herds, reduced, and I hope 
it will not bè done. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. The use of this $800,000 for this purpose would, 
after all, be only what we might call a “drop in the bucket.” 
They could examine such a small portion of the hogs and cattle 
of the country that it would nothing like meet the situation. 
Must not the situation be met by the owners of cattle and hogs 
themselves, by having the test made by their own veterinarians? 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, 45 out of 48 States are now 
operating. They are getting thoroughly alive to the matter, 
and in the last two years, in which this active work has been 
done, they have reduced the percentage to about 20. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it the expectation of the gentleman that 
the Government shall do all of this inspecting work? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Oh, the Government is not doing all. 

Mr. TILSON. Would it not cost, as the gentleman from Kan- 
sas said a few moments ago, a billion dollars instead of a 
million if it were required that the Government should test 
for tuberculosis all the cattle and hogs in the country? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is not doing all. A billion dollars 1s 
really too much for me to consider what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, BENSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the same 
request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


pendently or in coo tion with farmers, associations, State or county 
authorities, $510, S „ That of said sum 188,2: shall be 
available for expenditure in carrying out the provisions of the act 


Mr. RUBET. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Runer: Page 18, 
“ $510,000" and insert “ $585,000.” 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to detain the 
committee. I want this question to be voted upon. 

We began the hog-cholera work in 1912. Im 1913 we appro- 
priated $500,000 for it. We have carried on this work now 
ever since that time. We have our organization in almost 


line 1, strike out 
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every State of the Union—in all the hog-raising States. I 
simply ask this committee to put this item back to $585,000, 
which is less several thousand than we had last year. Last 
year we appropriated $641,045, The subcommittee this year re- 
ported to the full committee $585,000, and I am going to ask 
this committee to restore that sum—$585,000. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that this is one item where we 
are doing something that will benefit the farmers of this coun- 
try. We began away back yonder when hogs were dying at 
the rate of 137 for every thousand. We have reduced the num- 
ber until it is now 87 for every thousand. The Government has 
saved the American farmers hundreds of millions of dollars 
by its hog-cholera work. 

Now, it may be stated on the floor of the House that this 
work is simply done by sending out men here and there to 
make speeches, and so forth. The work is not done in that 
way. Every State has its organization, with three or four 
Government men there cooperating with the State. My State 
has built a station. My State is spending thousands of dollars 
every year in this work. I am not asking this appropriation 
to help Missouri, because Missouri is the best organized State 
along this line of any in the Union. I am asking this appro- 
priation to help the farmers in other States, where they have 
not had the benefit of this work. I want you gentlemen to help 
out on the hog-cholera proposition, I do not desire to take any 
further time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it is now nearly 5 o'clock, and 
I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. WATLSH, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12272) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. LINTHICUM, for three days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska, for one week, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. Stevenson (at the request of Mr. Doxtxick), indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. RAIN ux of Alabama, indefinitely, on account of sickness 
In his family. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3381. An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

f ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 3327. An act granting certain riglits of way and exchanges 
of the same across the Fort Douglas Military Reservation in the 
State of Utah. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 59 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 7, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates of appropriation to provide for a Federal office 
building at St. Louis, Mo., and for a customhouse at Sitka, 
Alaska (H. Doc. No. 643); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. : 

2. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting report 
in response to House resolution 394, in connection with the 
fixing of prices for sugar (H. Doc. No. 644) ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
report on necessity for the construction of tenders for de- 
stroyers and asking that appropriation be made to utilize cer- 
tuin fabricated ship material now at the Hog Island Navy 
Yard for that purpose; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


4. A letter from the chairman of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, transmitting reports on 
the various public utilities under its jurisdiction; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. NOLAN, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7157) to amend section 5 of the trade- 
mark act of February 20, 1905, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 601), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: i 

By Mr, PARRISH: A bill (H. R. 12375) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the adjudication and payment of 
claims arising from Indian depredations," approved March 3, 
1891; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. : 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 12876) to control the exporta- 
tion of helium gas; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12377) to amend the act ap- 
proved July 11, 1919, being an act making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
7 5 and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 12378) requiring the filing 
of certain information by associations, societies, leagues, gath- 
erings, or individuals who seek to influence legislation or public 
opinion by means of propaganda or written communication from 
their officers, members, or friends; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. } ; 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 12379) amending section 13 
of the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal 
reserve act, as amended by the act approved March 8, 1915, act 
approved September 7, 1916, and act approved June 21, 1917; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 12380) to authorize the 
improyement of Red Lake River in the State of Minnesota for 
navigation, drainage, and for flood-control purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BENHAM: Resolution (H. Res, 455) providing for the 
creation of the office of assistant stationery clerk; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 12381) granting a pension to 
Mary L. Sterling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12382) grant- 
ing a pension to James P. Barton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12383) granting a pension to 
Mary S. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 12384) for the relief of the 
estate of David B. Landis, deceased, and the estate of Jacob 
F. Shaeffer, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12385) to carry out the find- 
ings of the United States Court of Claims in the case of Zacha- 
riah Morgan; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12386) to carry out the findings of the 
United States Court of Claims in the case of Isaac R. Sherwood; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McLAN®: A bill (H. R. 12387) granting a pension to 
Delila Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12388) 
granting a pension to Joseph Griffin; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12389) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William B. Benson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12390) granting an increase of 
pension to Ransom Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REBER: A bill (H. R. 12391) for the relief of Chris- 
tian Reichert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 12392) granting an increase 
of pension to Seth Morse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 12393) granting a pensidn to 
Joseph S. Penland ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1367. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of employees 
of the Wright & Ditson-Victor Co., of Springfield, Mass., rela- 
tive to the daylight-saving bill, etc.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1368. Also, petition of. the Coeur d'Alene Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

1369. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of officers and members of 
Fowler (Calif.) National Farm Loan Association, protesting 
against taxation of Federal farm loan bonds; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1370. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, relative to relief to manufacturers, etc.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1371. Also, petition of the Joint Legislative Board of the State 
of New York, relative to certain railroad legislation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1872. By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Board of Com- 
missioners of State Institutions of the State of Florida, relat- 
ing to reorganization of the Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1373. Also, petition of Gainesville (Fla.) Rotary Club, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 10650, to define and punish sedi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1374. Also, petition of Rev. H. C. Taylor and sundry other citi- 
zens of Lawtey, Fla., favoring the immediate enactment into law 
of House bill 262, concerning gambling on races; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1375. By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: Petition of the Bay City 
Board of Commerce of Bay City, Mich., relative to certain legis- 
lation ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1376. By Mr. DENISON: Resolutions of the Marion Trades 
Council, protesting against the Chamberlain-Kahn military bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1377. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Rotary Club, of Manitowoc, 
Wis., favoring the Davey sedition bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1378. By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, 
8 the pure fabrics law; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

1379. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Bidwell, Ohio, oppos- 
ing House bill 8068—compulsory military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1380. By Mr. HILL: Petition of protective and defense com- 
mittee of the Greater New York Taxpayers’ Association, for the 
enactment of House bill 10518, to create a Federal urban mort- 
gage bank; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1381. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of, Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, expressing its dis- 
approval of universal military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1882. Also, letters from J. E. Greiner & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
urging action on peace treaty and railroad legislation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1383. Also, petition of president and secretary of the Frost- 
burg (Md.) Socialist Party, protesting against the Esch-Cum- 
mins railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Conimerce. 

1384. Also, petition of George M. Brady, urging early disposi- 
tion of railroad legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

1385. Also, petition of vice president Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore, urging enactment of House bills 9065 and 6961, re- 
garding farm-loan law; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

1386. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of City Coun- 
cil, Minneapolis, Minn., for use of water power; to the Commit- 
tee on Water Power. 

1387. Also, petition of City Council of Minneapolis, Minn., 
against strike prohibition; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1388. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of the United States of America, relative 
to certain legislation; to the Committee on Patents. 

1389. Also, petition of national headquarters of Private Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Legion of the United States of America, of 
Washington, D. C., indorsing House bill 10373; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1390. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Snow Shed Lodge, No. 
743, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, indorsing the Oriental 
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Exclusion League, etc.; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

1391. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of American Legion county 
committee of Philadelphia, urging support of appropriations for 
strengthening Navy; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

1392. Also, petition of the Barney-Ahlers Construction Cor- 
portation and the Campbell-Metzger and Jacobson Co., of New 
York, relative to certain railroad legislation now pending; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1393. Also, petition of National Association of Manufacturers, 
urging support for House bill 11984, increasing force and sal- 
aries in Patent Office; to the Committee on Patents. 

1394. Also, petition of the Armenian National Union of Amer- 
ica, urging that American influence be used to obtain inde- 
pendence for Armenia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1395. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of farmers and other resi- 
dents of Goldwin, N. Dak., for the continuation of Government 
control of railroads for a period of two years and favoring the 
adoption of the Plumb plan; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1396. By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, relative to Army reorganization; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1397. Also, petition of the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., relative to the railroad bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sarurpay, February 7, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Infinite Spirit, Father in heaven, we look up to Thee in faith 
and confidence, for guidance in this hour of great problems, 
which confront us as a people. Guide those, we beseech Thee, in 
authority to a wise solution of all the questions which con- 
front us. 

A great epidemic is sweeping the land, bringing death and 
sorrow to thousands. Comfort those in distress and bring 
health and happiness to our people. Many of the Congressmen 
are indisposed and we pray that health may come to them and 
„ In the name of Him who said to a suffering 
wor 

“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. 

“Take My yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart: And ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

Feces My yoke is easy, and My burden is light.” 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE ON MONDAY. 


The SPEAKER. It is possible that I may not be able to be 
present at the opening of the session on Monday, and in the event 
of my absence I designate the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] to act in my place. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Richmond, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bill and joint 
resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3813. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
Lake Champlain between the towns of Shoreham, Vt., and 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

S. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War, in his discretion, to turn over to the State of Kansas 
emergency Lospital equipment to be used temporarily in emer- 
gency hospitals to be established in that State, and for other 
purposes. 

INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC IN KANSAS. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask unanimous consent that Senate joint 
resolution 154, authorizing the Secretary of War, in his discre- 
tion, to turn over to the State of Kansas emergency hospital 
equipment to be used temporarily in emergency hospitals to be 
established in that State, and for other purposes, be taken from 
the Speaker’s table and considered by the House at this time. 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to consider a joint resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 2 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, I want to make 
some inquiries of the gentleman as to. the hospital supplies that 
are now in the possession of the War Department. I have 
had some inquiries made by gentlemen in Texas who seem to 
be under the impression that the supplies that are now held 
by the War Department in excess of the amount that they will 
need for the Regular Establishment will be finally donated or 
given to hospitals that do a-public service; that is to say, to 
charitable hospitals. Is any such proposition in contemplation 
by the gentleman's committee? y 

Mr. ANTHONY. The only legislative proposition before the 
Committee on Military Affairs is one to turn over a certain 
amount of that surplus: material to the American Red Cross. 

But let me say to the gentleman that this Senate resolution 
covers a very serious situation in the State of Kansas, where 
there are double the number of cases of influenza that there 
were last year. All the available hospitals are filled, and the 
State is converting several large school buildings into emergency 
hospitals, and it asks for such surplus hospital material as there 
is in the State for temporary use under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe. 

Mr. GARNER. I shall not object to the consideration of the 
resolution, but I wanted to direet the attention of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] and of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kann], as well as the other gentlemen on that com- 
mittee, to the fact that there may be other situations of a similar 
nature in the United States. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think we ought to meet them if they arise. 

Mr. GARNER. And there ought to be some general policy 
of the War Department with reference to those supplies. They 
have sent out a letter in which they price these articles and 
give the location of each article, enabling those who desire to 
buy them to purchase them at that price; but if you are going 
to say that on account of an emergency cxisting in Kansas, that 
on account of the “flu” you are going to let them have certain 
supplies, then the whole policy of the Government with reference 
to these supplies ought to be considered. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
whenever the War Department sends a letter to the committee 
about these matters, it is the invariable rule to introduce the 
necessary bill and to take action thereon in the committee. Of 
course, the committee can have no knowledge of the amount of 
material that is on hand or whether there is surplus material 
until the War Department furnishes the information. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I am sure that the gentleman and his com- 
mittee probably do not know anything about this, because the 
War Department wants to sell it. 

Mr, KAHN. No. s 

Mr. GARNER. Well, they wrote me a letter to that effect. 

Mr. KAHN. The War Department wants to give some of it 
to the Red Cross; and that is as far as they have communicated 
with the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman if he will make in- 
quiry as to the supply, its location, and the probable disposition 
of it? 

Mr. KAHN. We will be glad to do it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Kan- 
sas yield to me just a moment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. In answer to the inquiries that have been 
made by the gentleman from Texas, I will say that a resolution 
has been pending for some time authorizing the Secretary of 
War, in his discretion, to turn over to the American Red Cross 
such medical and hospital supplies as may have been declared 
surplus. That resolution is of a character that raises some ques- 
tion as to its wisdom as a matter of policy and with a view of 
determining the amount, the nature, the location, and general 
character of the supplies that would be affected by that resolu- 
tion, I corresponded with, and have had several personal inter- 
views with, a representative of the Red Cross, and have had 
considerable correspondence with the War Department. So far 
neither the correspondence nor the interviews have been entirely 
satisfactory. 

The fact is that we had somewhere between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000 in estimated value of supplies undisposed of at the 
time that resolution was introduced, in addition to about $25,- 


000,000 original cost of supplies returned from France, making 
$35,000,000, or possibly $40,000,000, of supplies on hand. 

Under that resolution that entire volume of supplies would 
have been levied upon, and it seemed to me that it would have 
been necessary for the department to hold them indefinitely at 
the call of the Red Cross. Now, we want to be generous to a 
fault with the Red Cross, but, in my opinion, in dealing with the 
Red Cross or any other organization we should not tie up a 
great amount of surplus material which they may not need. 
Yesterday, in a final effort to secure something definite on which 
we could promptly act at the very earliest moment, I again ad- 
dressed letters to Gen. Burr, of the War Department, and to 
Mr. Kepple, of the Red Cross, with whom I have had corre- 
spondence in regard to this matter, and I hope within a few days 
more to be able to furnish the House such definite, concrete 
statements relative to the material on hand, its character, its 
location, and such a statement as to the needs and desires of 
the Red Cross, that we may be able to offer the resolution in 
an amended form and have action taken upon it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. I am very glad that the gentleman from 
Wyoming has made the statement he has. It may be taken 
cognizance of by the Committee on Military Affairs and they 
may give the matter such consideration as it deserves. 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield. : 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say that I have had some information 
on the surplus material, but I am in the same condition as the 
8 from Wyoming; I am trying to get a little more 

uta. 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Now, in reference to another matter, there 
was a resolution introduced and reported from the committee 
as to other material that is being held by the War Department 
in which counties and States are interested. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman means road material. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. I want to ask the gentleman what is 
the prospect of getting final legislation on that subject? 

Mr. KAHN. That bill has been reported from the Military 
Affairs Committee. In fact, the Senate bill on the subject has 
been substituted for the House bill and is now on the calendar. 
050 are trying to get a rule to have it considered at an early 

ate. 

Mr. GARNER. What seems to be the prospect of getting 
the rule? 

Mr. KAHN. So far as I have been able to learn, the members 
of the Committee on Rules have promised to take it up for action 
at an early date. 

Mr. GARNER. Perhaps the gentleman from Wyoming can 
give us some information. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I have been en- 
denvoring to get the same sort of information in regard to the 
road-making material that I have been seeking in regard to the 
medical supplies and stores. So far I regret to say that I have 
not made as much progress as I hoped to make. I do not believe 
it is good business for the Congress to legislate in a blanket 
way, turn over an indefinite amount of material of undetermined 
character to people who may or may not need it, but who are 
quite likely to be perfectly willing to take it if they can get it 
without any. cost. l 

One of the subcommittees of an investigating committee that 
went quite early into the matter of automobiles has also been 
considering this matter with a view to determining how much 
material we have, where it is, its character, and how quickly it 
could be made available. I trust the chairman of that subcom- 
mittee may very soon be in a position to make a definite recom- 
mendation in the matter. As a matter of fact, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, I understood, was to take the matter up with 
the gentleman from California, chairman of the Committee on 
rie ag Affairs, a day or two ago. Perhaps he has not been able 
to it. 

Mr. KAHN. He has not. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope to get a recommendation which the 
House can intelligently act upon as to what is needed, where it 
is, and how much the States have requested. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I join with the gentleman in the hope that 
they will get the information and report from the subcommittee 
to the full committee at an early date. I am wondering if the 
procedure in the future is to be like the procedure in the past, 
and if so, we will never get any action. I am wondering why it 
is that in the War Department, with their method of keeping 
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books, it takes five or six weeks to ascertain a single fact as to 
how many automobiles and the material that the counties and 
States in this country want to utilize for building roads. Is it the 
fault of the War Department, or is it the fault of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, or is it the fault of the gentleman from Wy- 
oming? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am willing to take my share of the re- 
sponsibility. Let me say that in this case we have discovered 
material that the War Department did not know it possessed. 
In one case a very considerable number of very fine trucks, in 
excellent condition, that the War Department did not know 
were in existence. I am not saying that in criticism of the War 
Department unless the fact does involve a criticism. 

Mr. GARNER. I should think it did. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman. ; 
Mr. GARD. I desire information about the resolution whic 
the gentleman from Kansas has introduced Does it contem- 

plate the use of Government camps as hospitals? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it contemplates the use of hospital sup- 
plies such as cots, blankets, and equipment of that kind. They 
are using the public-school buildings as hospitals. The resolu- 
tion provides chat they shall be furnished under rules and regu- 
lations to be drawn by the Secretary of War. They always pre- 
scribe that they shall be furnished without expense to the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. GARD. Furnished from supplies within the State or 
without? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are to be furnished from the supplies 
within the State. 

Mr. GARD. Is it intended to compensate the Government for 
these emergency supplies? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it is presumed that the Government 
would be glad to aid a stricken population. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the resolution be 
reported. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 154, authorizing the Secretary of War, in 
his discretion, to turn over to the State of Kansas emergency hospital 
equipment to be used temporarily in emergency hospitals to be estab- 
lished in that State, and for other purposes: 

“ Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized, in discretion and under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to place at the disposal of the governor of Kansas, for 
temporary use, such emergency hospital equipment as is not needed by 
the Government and as 2 be required to meet the needs of 5 
hospitals in the State of Kansas in their efforts to check the presen 
influenza epidemic in that State.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BEE. With the permission of the gentleman from Kansas, 
I want to continue the catechism of the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee on another matter. Some time ago we had a 
promise of cannon that was captured from Germany, and the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was littered from top to bottom with bills 
for that purpose. I want to continue the catechism of the gen- 
tleman by asking what the prospects are for any community in 
this country to ever get one of those cannon? 

Mr. KAHN. That is another matter in which we have been 
trying to get information from the War Department, and the 
effort has been going on for a period of almost six months, We 
have been asking periodically how many cannons were captured 
or surrendered to the American forces in the World War. We 
have been endeavoring to find out how many heavy machine guns 
were captured by the American Army or surrendered to it, so 
that we might know approximately how many of each class of 
ordnance we would have for distribution. I have not had the 
information as yet. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentleman a further 
question. Are those cannon and machine guns, as far as the 
gentleman knows, in the United States at this time, or are they 
still in France, subject to shipment and transportation? 

Mr. KAHN. As I understand, relatively few are in this coun- 
try as yet. 

Mr. BEE. The gentleman has no present hope, then, of ful- 
filing his promise? . 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, I think that in the course of a few months 
we may be able to get the information, and it is the intention 
of the committee to pass general legislation upon the subject 
so that every Member of the House will have an opportunity to 
get some of these very desirable trophies for his district. 

Mr. BEE. Will there be one cannon for each Member or will 
they be able to get one for each county in his district? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know whether there will be one cannon 
for each county in every district, because I am told there are 
about 4,000 counties in the country in the various States. The 
latest figures that I get about cannon seems to show that we 
have about 1,300 captured heavy large-caliber guns, But we 


have about 4,000 heavy machine guns that can be distributed, so 
that there is hope of getting something for the Members of the 
House for their constituencies. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to call the attention of the distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] to the fact that there are influenza 
epidemics existing in other States than Kansas at this time. 
For instance, in certain parts of IIlinois and Missouri and cer- 
tain parts of New York and Pennsylvania and other States 
there are epidemics of influenza. I do not see why 1 State 
out of the 48, when influenza is epidemic in a great number 
of them, should be singled out to receive hospital equipment 
at this time, when other States are not so provided for. Also 
I would call the attention of the gentleman from Kansas to 
the fact that we have had several very vicious speeches made 
on the floor of this House within the last few days asserting 
to the people of the country that we are without necessary 
hospital equipment to take care of wounded soldiers and sailors 
throughout the United States, I can not see why 1 State 
only of the 48 should be singled out in this way, and I object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I withhold it; but I think the com- 
mittee ought to look into the question of how many other States 
are in immediate need of hospital equipment to meet epidemic 
emergencies. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman let me say to him that 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House has looked 
into this question? That committee was assured that the in- 
fluenza epidemic in Kansas to-day is such that double the 
number of people are stricken that were stricken last year, and 
that the situation is very serious indeed. All of the existing 
hospitals are filled to overflowing. I am sure that the Repre- 
sentatives of Kansas will be very glad to help relieve the State 
of Texas or any other State similarly afflicted. 

Mr. BLANTON. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that to-day States other than Kansas—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. None of them has asked for this relief. 

Mr. BLANTON. And other States have taken precautions to 
use their own means to provide equipment for their influenza- 
stricken citizens. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The State of Kansas is doing that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why has not Kansas been as alert as it 
usually is on every other question in providing proper hospital 
treatment for its own citizens the same as the other 47 States 
of the Union have? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The State is now providing emergency hos- 
pitals in addition to the existing hospitals, and this equipment 
is needed to do this thing. The State is converting public schools 
into hospitals. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I understand that the gentleman and 
the Military Affairs Committee are going to be just as liberal 
with every other State that may see fit to call on this military 
committee for aid and assistance? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I withdraw the objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is merely to use the surplus supplies for the emergency? 

Mr. ANTHONY, Les. 

Mr. GARD. And the supplies will be returned when they are 
no longer needed? ö . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, L do not understand that 
this resolution covers hospital supplies. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Equipment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And that is to be loaned? ; 

Mr. ANTHONY. Emergency hospital equipment to be loaned 
under regulations to be provided by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. May I ask the gentleman whether he 
has any theory of why the broad prairie lands of Kansas, with 
fresh air blowing over them all of the time, should be worse 
afflicted with influenza, according to the State lines, than Ne- 
braska, Texas, Colorado, and Illinois? - 

Mr, ANTHONY. No. It is a very mysterious thing; but it is 
the case. There is probably no more healthful part of the coun- 
try than Kansas, but it is now stricken with this epidemic, 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I 
would say that the topography of a country has very littie to 
do with the spread of any epidemic that I have ever heard tell of, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They have had a great many epidemics 
in Kansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk again reported the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The question was taken, and the joint resolution was ordered 
to be rend a third time and was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. 


The SPEAKER. 
resolution. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Kansas a question. I am in receipt this morning of a 
communication from the Red Cross out in our section of the 
country, where they have an epidemic of influenza. They are 
asking me to ascertain whether it would be possible to secure 
from the War Department or some one here one of the surplus 
hangars which they could establish there as a temporary hos- 
pital. 

Mr, ANTHONY. No doubt the gentleman's State authorities, 
if they made the request, could do so if such material is surplus. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution, 

The question was taken, and the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the desk. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the ne 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate verges Be 
That in the enrollment of the bill (II. R. 11868) entitled “An act 
making a riations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau P AIA Affairs, for fulfilling e stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, f e . ending June 
30, 1921.“ the Clerk be, and he is hereby, author and directed to 
dispose ot Senate amendments numbered 114 and 115 in manner and 
form as if the House had receded from its disagreement to said amend- 
ments and ‘had agreed to the same. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman explain what these amendments are? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs the Clerk of the House 
drew to my attention the fact that there was a discrepancy in 
the conference report on the Indian appropriation bill as 
adopted by the House and as adopted by the Senate. The facts 
were that two—— 

Mr. GARD. The Clerk of the House or the enrolling clerk? 

Mr. ELSTON. The enrolling clerk of the House- the facts 
were that two amendments which were receded from by the 
House were not noted in the agreement to the conference report 
made by the Senate, although the action taken and the facts are 
as I have given them. The clerical error was noted in the en- 
rollment of the bill by the clerk, and he prepared the resolution 
to correct that clerical mistake. 

Mr. GARD. This resolution is intended to conform to the 
actual conditions of the conference report? 

Mr. ELSTON. The resolution tends to conform to the actual 
condition of the conference report and the actual acts of the 
conferees. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON, Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. What amendments are they? 

Mr. ELSTON. They were amendments numbered 114 and 115, 
and in the report made by the conferees, by a clerical error, 
those two amendments are left out and no mention is made of 
them at all. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. They are in the House report as the 
House receding, and in the Senate report they were accidentally 
omitted, 

Mr. CARTER. The House report was correct in that respect? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Exstox,.a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution wis agreed to was laid on the table. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3813. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across Lake Champlain between the towns of Shoreham, Vt., 
and Ticonderoga, N. X.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


The question is on the passage of the joint 


AMENDING ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8819, an act to amend 
an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support 


of the ‘Army for the fiseal year ending June 80, 1920, and for 


other purposes,” to disagree to the Senate amendments to the 


same and ask for à conference, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Spenker's table, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and asks for a conference on the bill which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 8819. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making ap- 
pronnatjons for the support of the Army for tbe fiscal year ending 

une 30, 1920, and ror other purposes,” approved July 11, 1919. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
to the request of the gentleman from California, I would like 
to ask him a few questions. 

Mr. KAHN. Go ahead. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs understands that this House bill was reported 
after the recommendations of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Military Affairs which has visited the various camps in the 
country. That committee came back and recommended the 
adoption of the provision as it is in the House bill. That bill 
passed the House. Among other things that committee recom- 
mended adversely to continuing the holding of certain of the 
camps. I understand, although I have not had an opportunity 
of seeing the bill, that in the Senate they amended the bill by 
including among other camps Camp Gordon, Ga., to be held 
for one year longer before a final determination as to whether 
we shall continue to hold that camp or not. Now, I want to 
ask the chairman if any such amendment as that is included 
in the bill? 

Mr. KAHN. I believe it is. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Then, I want to ask further, if the chair- 
man of this committee will agree, or-at least give us the assur- 
ance, that unless he is able to get that amendment excluded 
from the bill in conference he will bring the bill back to this 
House, where we may have a chance to express our views upon 
that proposition? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to give that assur- 
ance; but, if the request is granted, it is the purpose of the 
gentleman to appoint as.conferees upon the part of the House 
three of the subcommittee that visited these camps, so that they 
will be able to give the Senate conferees full information re- 
garding the proposed amendments of the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. We want to facilitate business. It is evident 
that the members of the Committee on Military Affairs them- 
selves. do not know what these amendments are. I think it is 
asking too much of the House, when we know that the commit- 
tee knows absolutely nothing about the amendments of the 
Senate, and I will ask the gentleman to allow this to go over 
until later in the day. 

Mr. KAHN. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. ‘Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from California—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. Objection 
was made. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Agricultural ap- 
propriation pill. 

The motion was agreed ‘to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal-year ending June 
30, 1921, with Mr. Watsu in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HAUGEN. May we have that amendment read again? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment, in that it is unauthorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order comes 
too late. The gentleman from Missouri began debate on the 


‘amendment yesterday. 


Bee ay 
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Mr. HAUGEN. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] whether he desires to be heard 
further on the amendment? 

Mr. RUBEY. There are one or two gentlemen on this side 
who would like to be heard. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman now care to discuss the 
amendment further? 

Mr. RUBEY. If further amendments are offered I shall be 
glad to speak in opposition to them, but I do not care to be heard 
further on this particular one. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the item under consideration 
appropriates $510,000. One hundred and eighty-eight thousand 
two hundred and eighty dollars will be ayailable for inspecting 
the various plants that are manufacturing serum, toxin, and 
virus ; $29,520 for research; and $292,000 for demonstration, in- 
vestigation, and so forth. 

This is not a new item. It has been carried in the bill for a 
number of years and has been diseussed in practically every 
Congress since first inserted. The serum has been manufactured. 
It is admitted to-day that it is perfect and its potency has not 
been questioned. The question is, Shall the amount for salaries, 
traveling expenses, and hotel expenses for the specialists travel- 
ing over the country be increased? 5 

Much has been said about the farmer and encouraging produc- 
tion. 

The representatives of the farmers came before the committee 
and offered suggestions. One request was that we would reduce 
the appropriation for experts or specialists that are traveling 
over the country. The item is practically for that purpose. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rupry] believes that this 
proposition has merit. He is sincere in that belief. But there 
are differences of opinion as to how the money should be ex- 
pended. No one has questioned the potency or the value of the 
serum. After all these years of demonstration and education 
on the subject it would seem that when we provide for the 
proper inspection, proper serum, and exhaustive research that 
that is all that should be necessary. 

There are, of course, differences of opinion as to the merits 
of the proposition and as to the value of the item. 

Let me read to you an extract from a letter received from a 
veterinarian in Iowa. He says: 


ventative and a cure. n years 
nor cures the disease, while, on the other hand, it, has 
of well hogs and spread disease into thousands of well herds and caused 
unnecessary expense and loss. It will continue to do so as long as it is used. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. He states further: 

Every dollar that Congress appropriates to further the manufacture 

nl. uring oil the burning fire and hel 
. pea ‘are taking — — of the conditions to graft On 
the unfortunate hog men. 1 
— 


* * s * 


» 

Stop the use of serum and spend $100,000 one year in this way, and 
Bing A lot of political soft-job grafters their mouths shut for one 
year and quit sending in false reports of how many thousand hogs 
serum has saved. Then we will stop the whole trouble. But as lon 
as Congress and the Secretary of A ture will be dictated to an 
listen to these Bureau of Animal Industry serum boosters and agricul- 
ture college boosters and veterinary ore booste: who all have an 
‘ax to grind, just that long hog sickness will continue to spread and rage 
and cause loss. I think seven years has been long enough to aid these 


jobbers and grafters in their fat jobs. 

I might continue, but it is a long letter. That is what this 
veterinarian writes, so you will see that there is a difference of 
opinion on the subject. 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will yield to the gentleman for a question, 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman has read a letter here the pur- 
port of which, it seems to me, renders this item of $510,000 abso- 
lutely unnecessary, but he as chairman of the committee seems 
to approve it. b 

Mr. HAUGEN. I stated at the outset, we provide for $188,000 
for the inspection of these plants and to regulate the sale of the 
serum, which guarantees a potent serum to the user. We ap- 
propriate $29,000 for research. Those two items are entirely 
proper. The department contends the serum is perfect and it 
would seem that there is no necessity for further investigation. 
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Mr. LAYTON. If all the research you have had up to date is 
no good, why not eut it out? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The main differences of opinion is as to the 
necessity for the demonstrations. The gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Rusey] believes the demonstrations are necessary. Others 
believe they are not. In view of the great losses of hogs, we 
should take the necessary precautions, and the committee there- 
fore recommended the $292,000 for demonstrations. In view of 
the contentions the committee felt warranted in making this 
much of an appropriation for this phase of the work. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does the gentleman himself believe this treat- 
ment has merit? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think it has. I think the serum has merit. 
But I am pointing out that there is a difference of opinion as to 
the advisability of spending more money for further demonstra- 
tion, the necessity of which has been questioned. N 

Mr. LAYTON. I want to ask this question: Have you, after 
all these years, any clinical record that is established as a fact 
as to the utility of these manufactured articles that you are 
talking about here in respect to serum? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will refer to the hearings 
he will see that great claims are made for it by the department. 
The department claims large decreases in mortality as a result 
of its work. 

Hog cholera comes and goes, It comes to our section about 
every 7 or 10 years. When it makes its appearance, of course, 
we have a 100 per cent increase and when it disappears naturally 
we have a 100 per cent decrease, 

In reference to the claims of the department, I refer to a letter 
received dealing with accuracy of the number reported in Iowa 
in 1914 when hog cholera was at its height. It reads: 

I noticed in the hearings before the Agriculture Committee on hog- 
cholera work that there was some discrepancy in the res furnished 
concerning the losses of hogs in Dallas County, Iowa. I believe the Goy- 
ernment people were using figures showing that there was a loss of 
ese head and that you used figures sent out—the bankers” estimate— 


wing that there was a loss of 15,967 head. 
As you are perha 


ps aware, every assessor in Iowa this year was asked 
to gather data in every township concerning the hog-cholera losses. 1 
have just received the figures from Dallas County as compiled by the 
county auditor, and they show that the farmers in Dallas County during 
the year 1913 lost 16,134 hegs from cholera, 

The department's figures show 9,180, but by an actual count 
the loss was 16,124. 

The contention at first was that it was necessary to supervise 
the manufacture and sale of serum so that we might have 
assurance that the serum manufactured and sold was potent, 
Congress provided for the inspection. The committee is now 
reporting an appropriation of $188,000 for that purpose and an 
appropriation of $29,000 fer research work. In addition to 
that the committee reports $292,000 for demonstration work, 
which is less than the amount of $411,000 estimated for. The 
committee cut the appropriation, but felt that some appropria- 
tion was warranted for the work. 

Mr. LAYTON. I do not want to be understood at all as 
opposing this appropriation. What I was trying to get at was 
this, that this matter has been a matter of Federal control 
and aid for many, many years, and I was wondering whether or 
not there were any statistics in respect to the utility of these 
hog serums, as there is in my: profession, for instance, in respect 
to the serum that we use for treating diphtheria and other 
diseases. d 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 


request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to call attention to an act passed 
in Canada: 


At the Government House at Ottawa, Saturday, January 4, 1913, 
present: His H ess Governor General, in council. 

Whereas. it is deemed advisable and in the public interest that the 
importation, manufacture, or sale of hog-cholera serum and virus be 
prohibited in the Dominion of Canada : 

Therefore bis royal highness the Governor General, in council, in 
virtue of the provisions of clause 1 of section 28 of chapter 75, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, is pleased to order as follows: 

The quarantine regulation established by order in council of the 30th 
of November, 1909, is amended = adding the following section thereto: 

“* Sec. 884. The use of hog-cholera serum or virus being considered a 
source of „ the importation, manufacture, sale, or use of such 
serum or virus is prohibited.” 

F. K. BENNETTE, 
Assistant Clerk of the Privy Council. 


That is the action taken in Canada. I understand that they 
now may use the serum and virus. Gentlemen, are we to appro- 
priate more than a quarter of a million dollars here to pay for 
Ford cars and hotel expenses and railroad fares of the specialists 
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sent out on the demonstration work? Have we not dealt lib- 
erally with them, gentlemen, when we give them $292,000? 

Mr, LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. HAUGEN. They employed 159 men in 1919. They pro- 
pose to employ 173 men this year.” Their expenses for 1919 were 
$232,000. They now ask for $441,000. I believe that the amount 
reported by the coinmittee is adequate to meet all the legitimate 
demands,” a 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I trust that every 
member of this committee will give serious attention to the 
consideration of this item that we now have before us, because 
in a few minutes we are going to be called upon to yote on it. 

Let me say at the beginning, my friends, when an item like 
this is being assaulted by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Havcen], the chairman of the committee, he is assaulting an 
item that he is not a friend to. He does not believe in the hog- 
cholera campaign that this Government has had on for the past 
few years. He does not believe in the treatment that it gives. 
He does not believe in the remedy that is being prescribed. He 
does not believe in a dollar of the expenditure that is being made. 

Now, what are the facts? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to | 


the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. In a moment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is not going to misrepre- 
seut me? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The gentleman can answer in his own 
time. I do not yield now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 
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Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. This is not economy. It is not econ- 
omy to cut down an item like this when you save multiplied 
millions of dollars to the farmers of the country and add to the 
meat supply not only of our own Nation but to the meat supply 
of the world. Ah, you can not be too careful about these in- 
spections. Only recently in my little town one of these serums 
was sent out by a manufacturing institution in Philadelphia as 
an alleged preventive of diphtheria. They made a mistake in 
its preparation, and when they went down there among my 
physicians in my town and in the city of Dallas and surrounding 
cities meetings were held and children were called in, and this 
serum was pumped into their arms, and when the reaction came 
they died because a poison had been administered. : 

You need inspection to protect the human family. How much, 
then, do you need inspection to insure the purity of this product? 
Our Government does inspect it, and does see to it that a pure 


i product is sent out to our people. Now you want to cut down the 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not yield now. We had on the 


Ist day of January, 1919, in this country 75,587,000 head of 
hogs. What tremendous value this great industry is to the 
Nation! And yet there is not a man who comes from any 
agricultural community who does not know without my having 
to tell him that there is a constant threat hanging over the hog 
industry of the country, because every section of it is swept 
periodically by the hog cholera. We have found a remedy that 
will finally stamp out this disease. The Federal Government 
has taken charge of this great campuign by virtue of the funds 
that you and I have voted to it, and told them to employ these 
experts and thus aid the farmer in protecting this great industry 
on which the people of the Nation must depend for their meats. 
[Applause.] 

Now, at the beginning of this campaign the death rate amongst 
hogs was 137 per thousand. Last year it had been reduced to 
37 per thousand. Are you not familiar, my friends, with the 
campaign that we must make to protect the health of the 
human family? Were is there a man to-day who would stand 
up on this floor before any American audience or before any 
audience in the world and protest against the serums that are 
being used to prevent smallpox outbreaks, diphtheria outbreaks, 
and kindred diseases that sweep over the human family? 

We have passed the old preliminary stages, and we have now 
found the remedy for this disease. The question now is, having 
found a remedy and educated our farmers from one end of the 
Nation to the other with respect to it, are you going on the 
fulse cry of economy to retrench and further add to the burden 
of the man on whom you and I must depend for our food supply 
that we need from day to day? You lay out your campaign 
along any line of business, and when you are winning in that 
campaign you spend more money if necessury to make that 
campaign a complete success. 

Oh, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havcex] talks about the 
Ford automobiles. He talks about hotel bills. He talks about 
traveling expenses. Yes; you have it all. How are you to get 
your experts to the farmers of the country unless you send 
them? How are you going to send them unless you pay railroad 
fare and automobile hire? How are you going to get this in- 
formation to the people who need it unless you spend the money 
to get the information there? That is what this money is for. 

Another thing, $180,000 has been appropriated for the purpose 
of driving out of existence these frauds which have set up 
business by holding up the farmers of the country and selling 
to them spurious preparations. The Government has a Federal 
inspection system. We are paying for it. We know what the 
remedy is. We are paying out money to see that that remedy 
is kept pure and to see that it reaches the farmers’ hands in a 
pure state, so that the herds of hogs may be protected. I am 
going to sound this warning, that while you cry out “ economy,” 
it is not economy. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 


expense, Now you want to say that they can not have it. 

Now you say you are going to cut the program, and when you 
Say it vou are saying to the farmer, “We are withdrawing from 
you the help that the Government owes you.” 

Mr. TINCHER,. Mr. Chairman, I shall use none of my time 
in defending the chairman of this committee as to his friendship 
for the farmer. Every man in the United States who is at ali 
familiar with his record in Congress knows that he needs no such 
defense. 

Let us see what this proposition is. This bill appropriates 
$510,000 for the department on the hog-cholera proposition. Of 
this sum $188,280 is for the inspection of the serum manufac-- 
tured by hundreds of individual concerns, advertised and sold 
to the farmers, No man can raise a hog to-day without getting 
advertisements soliciting him to buy that serum. Twenty-nine 
thousand dollars of it is to continue experiments. What does 
the rest of it go for? How are you defending the farmer? Let 
us see. There are 143 veterinarians paid by this Government. 
You know them. They traveled 2,500,000 miles in this country 
last year to talk to 300,000 farmers about hog cholera. That is 
what the balance of this appropriation was spent for last year. 

Mr, TILSON. It is stated in the hearings that they traveled 
over 2,000,000 miles. 

Mr. TINCHER. They traveled 2,500,000 miles last year, these 
143 expert veterinarians, to tell the farmers how to use this 
serum, when every farmer in the United States who is raising 
hogs receives mail every day that will tell him how to use this 
serum. I say it is bunk, and that you are trying to prevent us 
from reducing the number of useless employees in the depart- 
ment, and you are trying to hide under the coat tails of the 
farmer, and to everyone of us who are trying to reduce the num- 
ber of useless employees. you are Saying, Oh, you must not do 
that or we will tell the farmer you are against him.” That kind 
of bluff does not work with the chairman of this committee, and 
it does not work with me. ; 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will ask the gentleman to speak in his own 
time. I have but five minutes. When Dr. Mohler was before 
our committee on this subject I talked to him about this, and I 
wish every Member of this House would get part 5 of these hear- 
ings and read them. Dr. Mohler admits several things here. 
Dr. Mohler says that the serum is a success. He says that when 
you buy a hog in the open market you ought not to take him home 
for a stock hog without administering the treatment. Here is 
what he said: 

Mr. Tixcher. You spoke there of vaccinating so many hogs at the 
stockyard markets. 

Dr. MOALER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TrxcHuer. There is no market in the United States where you 
can afford to take stock hogs out without that? 

Dr. MOSLER. None at all. 

Mr. Tixcuer. Every man who purchases stock hogs in the open mar- 
ket knows he can not afford to remove them without vaccinating them 
against cholera? 

Dr. Moner. That is true. 

Mr. Tixcuxn. The vaccine is manufactured in all those market cen- 
ters, is it not? 

Dr. MOHLER. True. 

Mr. Tixcugn. Ry private companies? 

Dr, MOHLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TINCHER. And those companies are under Government supervision 
by_your inspectors? 

Dr. Monin. All of them are that do an interstate business. 

Mr. TI Senn. And if a man goes to the open market and buys stock 
hogs he wants to get the serum there to vaccinate them before he takes 


the hogs away from that market, and they do that at their own expense? 
Dr. MOHLER. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. TINCHER. And the function of the Government is to see that the 
man who manufactures that serum has complied with the regulations 
and that the man gets a good serum. There is nothing complicated 
about administering the serum? 

Dr. Moner. No. They have local men doing that in all these stock- 
yards and our men are present to supervise the work and see that it is 
done properly. That is all we do. For instance, we do not approve 
of a man vaccinating a hog which has a temperature above a certain 
point, 104, because that animal is apt to be coming down with cholera, 
and if he is vaccinated he will probably die. 

Mr. Tixchn. There is no vaccine that is a cure for cholera? 

Dr. MOHLER. No, sir. 

Mr. TINCHER. It is purely a preventive? 

Dr. MOHLER. Purely a preventive; yes, sir. 

Dr. Mohler says it does not take an expert to administer the 
treatment. Then, finally, after a few of my friends over on the 
other side who know these 143 men who hold these soft berths 
and are trying to save them had prodded him and begged him to 
sustain this outrageous waste of money out of the Public Treas- 
ury, he tried to make a justification for it. He says that the 
services of an expert are necessary, because it is not practical 

to give the serum to a hog with 104 degrees of temperature, be- 
cause that hog has the cholera, and if that hog is given the serum 
he will probably die. Of course he will die. He will die any- 
way if he has got the cholera, and this story about the necessity 
for these 143 fellows flopping around the stockyards taking the 
temperature of hogs with fever thermometers does not wash 
with me any more than the charge that GILBERT N. HAUGEN is 
un enemy of the farmer will wash with me. [Applause.] 

There are $292,000 of this $500,000, that my friend wants to 
increase to $600,000, that will be spent for these men traveling 
around the eountry. Gentlemen, the way of the producer is 
hard enough without having to guard his barns and fences to 
keep these Government experts from burning them up with their 
cigarette stubs. [Laughter.] 

I have come from the farm since many of you have. The 
representatives of several State agricultural societies appeared 
before us, representing the farmers, and they said they wanted 
the Government to quit sending these experts around in that 
Wax, and they knew what they were talking about, and they were 
voicing the sentiment of every American farmer who is not a 
coward and is not afraid to say that he stands for economy. 

You can not make me vote for an appropriation bill that is 
unjust and unfair by simply saying, “ Oh, you come from a farm- 
ing section, and you had better lay off of that or we will say 
that you are not a friend of the farmer.” Why, I have vacci- 
nated more hogs myself than any one of these Government ex- 
perts ever saw. [Applause.] You fellows can not go out in my 
district and make the people there think I do not know what I 
am talking about. Why, let me tell you what these fellows did 
last year. They ran out of anything else to do, and in direct 
violation of law they went out last year and quarantined more 
than 9,000 farms in this country. That is shown in the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Kansas be 
extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I decline to yield. They went out last year 
and quarantined more than 9,000 farms in this country. I said, 
Have you any law for that?“ “Oh, no; it is against the law.” 
I asked Dr. Mohler, “ You know about hog cholera. Was it ad- 
visable to quarantine these farms?” He said, No; it was not 
the way to treat hog cholera. It was not the remedy. It was 
not proper.” That shows in these hearings. Still, you are going 
to spend $292,000 to send these men out who, for the want of 
something else to do, quarantined 9,000 farms. I wish more of 
you were farmers and could appreciate what it meant to have 
some city guy that did not know any more about hog cholera 
than I know about airships come out and quarantine your farm 
because he thought a hog had the cholera. He knew as much 
about it as the man knows who wants to keep experts running 
around in order to prevent the farmer vaccinating any hog that 
has a temperature of over 104 degrees. I am against any such 
preposterous thing as that, and when anybody wants to spend the 
money of the Government for a useless purpose, and I oppose 
it, then I say they can not scare me by saying, “Oh, you had 
better spend this money or we will say you are not a friend of 
the farmer.” I want to be classed with the chairman of this 
committee as the same kind of a friend of the farmer that he is. 
[Applause. ] 

And I want to say to you that whenever I vote money out of 
the farmers’ pockets to pay these fellows for traveling around 
over the country pretending to be a friend of the farmer, I will 
quit this Congress. [Applause.] 


Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman spoke about quarantine. Is 
it not a fact that the quarantine was put into foree by the 
States and not by the Government of the United States? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; he said that the Government agent got 
State authority to put them in quarantine. 

Mr. CANDLER. ‘Then it was done by State authority and not 
by Government authority. 

Mr. TINCHER. Dr. Mohler admitted that it wasn wrong 
thing to do-. 

Mr. CANDLER. Is it not a fact that the Government of the 
United States has no such authority? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; but we send young men around the 
country and they order the quarantine that they have no right 
to do. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. \ 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is the gentleman speaking for the 
farmers of his locality or for the farmers of the United States? 

Mr. TINCHER. I am speaking for the farmers of New York 
and every State that sent farmers before us. The National 
Farm Bureau is an organization in 31 States in this Union, the 
biggest farm organization in the United States. They came be- 
fore us and protested against the Government bothering them 
with these Government agents, and they mentioned this item 
particularly. Hog cholera is the same in Kansas as anywhere 
else; serum is administered the same in Kansas as it is any- 
where else, and a cigarette stub of a Government expert will 
burn a barn in Kansas just as quickly as it will burn it any- 
where else. [Laughter.] zi 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman does not want to be unfair. 

Mr. TINCHER. I hope I am not unfair. 

Mr. RUBEY. The farm bureau commended the work in hog 
cholera especially. 

Mr. TINCHER. The farm bureau before our committee, every 
man that talked to us, asked us to keep out unnecessary Goy- 
ernment experts, and the only branch they mentioned that they 
could specify was the hog-cholera department. I heard the 
farm bureau, and the chairman and every member of the com- 
mittee that was there will agree that that was what was said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentieman 
may have five minutes more. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I object. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. LAYTON, and several others rose. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mappen). The gentleman from Iowa 
is recognized. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say thut this 
makes the twelfth time that I have risen for recognition. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And this is the thirteenth time that 
I have risen. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, the former occupant of the 
chair agreed to recognize the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, 
Jacoway], a member of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will be very glad to yield to a mem- 
ber of the committee. I did not know that one rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is very sorry that he did not 
know that fact, but he has already recognized the gentieman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JACOWAY. . And the Chair will recognize me next? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be delighted to do so. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, coming from a State 
that has nearly 10,000,000 hogs within its boundaries, from a 
district that probably has more hogs than any other district in 
the United States, from a county that has more hogs than any 
other county in this district, and having had years of practical 
experience in raising hogs, I believe I can speak with some 
slight degree of authority upon this subject. I agree entirely 
with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Trxcuer]. I am opposed 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rusey], and believe that this appropriation shoud stand as the 
Committee on Agriculture has presented it in this bill. Mr. 
Chairman, the assault that has been made upon the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture in connection with this item is 
utterly unjustified. My colleague, Mr. Haucen, originated this 
appropriation; he started the Government in this line; and to 
accuse him now of being unwilling that it be continued, when 
we have without the addition proposed by the gentleman from 
Missouri a great appropriation of over $500,000, is entirely . 
unfair. My colleague, Mr. HAUGEN, favors the appropriation 
carried by the bill, If he did not, it would not be there, und as 
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chairman of the great Committee on Agriculture he has worked 
day nud night in the interest of the farmer. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Can the gentleman tell us when this appro- 
priation was originated? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I can not. 
Agricultural bill for a long time. 

For the benefit of my friend from Delaware [Mr. Layton], who 
has been asking some yery practical questions with reference to 
hog-cholera treatment, I would say that this serum treatment has 
not yet been reduced to an exact science. Hog cholera is one of 
the most baffling and puzzling diseases that have ever been 
known. The question has arisen time and again as to whether 
different types of the disease were not in fact different diseases, 
though all called by that name. Before any serum was used 
it came and went by cycles of years, destroying great numbers 
of hogs, by the hundreds and thousands, in my State. 

Then it would pass away with only a little recurrence. Under 
these circumstances it is impossible to say just exactly what 
benefit this serum has, but at the same time I would say that the 
principal hog growers of my district and of the State, men who 
have had the longest and the widest experience, as a rule seem 
to think that it is efficient and they make use of it. It is impos- 
sible to demonstrate this to an absolute certainty, and hence 
there has arisen this difference of opinion, shown by the remarks 
of the chairman of the committee. 

I believe this appropriation ought to be continued, but the 
amount that is already carried in the bill, being over $500,000, is 
sufficient in my judgment for all practical purposes. I do not 
know å farmer in the great hog-growing district that I have the 
honor to represent who is clamoring for more, for the reason, as 
the gentleman from Kansas stated, that the greater portion of 
it is being spent now, or a large portion of it at least, upon trav- 
eling experts, and the only part that would be cut down is the 
part that relates to sending out these so-called experts, when, 
as a matter of fact, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER] very properly states, no expert is needed to adminis- 
ter this serum. That is settled by the practical experience of 
the farmers of my State, Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois, and other 
great hog-growing States. You do not need an expert for this 
purpose. For that reason I am opposed to any amendment 
offered increasing this appropriation. It is unnecessary. The 
serum will still be distributed and will still be used by those 
who believe in it, and those who do not believe in it will refrain 
from its use, and that is all there is to it. As a matter of fact, 
these traveling experts did not vaccinate as many hogs in the 
whole United States as there are in single townships of my 
district, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, in this connection I 
want to say just a word with reference to the position of Mem- 
bers who have frequently voted for this appropriation for the 
eradication of hog diseases and other similar appropriations, as 
I have myself. Sometimes when we get a bill up before us such 
as one for the support of the Bureau of Public Health, in which 
it is sought to make certain appropriations, some one will say, 
“Oh, you are willing to give half a million dollars for hogs and 
not willing to give a similar sum for the eradication of diseases 
among men.” Those people who talk in that way view this ap- 
propriation from altogether a different angle from that which I 
take. My object in voting for these appropriations is not through 
any particular friendship for the hog. I have no personal desire 
to see him get well, except my interest in the human family, in 
order that the people may have some good and wholesome food 
and that they may get it cheap. Nothing is more conducive to 
the publie health than plenty of wholesome food, and I vote for 
these appropriations in the interest-of mankind. I have no par- 
ticular friendship for the hog and care nothing about him, except 
as it may be of benefit to the human family. That is the reason 
why I vote for these appropriations to eradicate hog cholera. 
There is no appropriation, in my judgment, that can more prop- 
erly be made, and in that respect I agree with the gentleman 
from Texas and the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, line 1, strike out of the Rubey amendment the figures “ $585,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $410, 0,000." i 5 


It has been in the 


The time of the gentleman from Towa has 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, no one can truthfully accuse me 
of entertaining the slightest hostility toward the farmer. 
There are at least three reasons why I entertain the most kindly 
feelings toward the farmer. In the first place, I was born on a 
farm, was brought up on a farm, and there earned my living in 
St sweat of my face by wringing it from a somewhat grudging 
80 

The second reason is that a part of my constituency is rural 
and engaged in farming, not a large part, to be sure, but a very 
important part, and I should be most unwilling to misrepr esent 
them in any way whatsoever. The third and most important rea- 
son of all is that the greater part of the constituency I represent, 
in fact the whole of it, and the entire country, for that matter, 
is vitally interested in the welfare of the farmer. In this vote, 
as in every vote on this bill, I shall vote for what I believe to be 
the highest and best interests of the farmer and in the interest 
of greater production, because, in my judgment, increased pro- 
duction of food is more essential to the city dweller than to any- 
one else. The appropriation carried in this item divides itself 
into three distinct parts. The first specific purpose mentioned is 
for the enforcement of the law in regard to serum. I am for 
that and for every dollar that is needed for the enforcement of 
that law. The second is for the continuation of investigation 
and experimentation. 

I am for that also. We should go on with this experimental 
work. The remainder of this somewhat large appropriation is 
for what may be called“ joy riding,” so far as I can gather both 
from the hearings and from the statements of gentlemen on this 
floor who know much more about the subject than I do. I am 
convinced that of this appropriation at least $292,000 is not for 
the benefit of the farmer at all, or anyone else except the much- 
traveling Government hog-cholera experts, and is, therefore, 
practically thrown away. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, TILSON. Very briefly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think the state- 
ment made here that these experts traveled as much as 2,000,000 
miles last year for the performance of their duty indicates that 
they were seeking to put into effect the purposes of the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. TILSON. Not at all. It may indicate the contrary. In 
fact, it appears from the hearings that, although they traveled 
considerably over 2,000,000 miles, they examined something like 
200,000 hogs, which is probably about the average number of 
hogs in a single small county in the hog-raising States. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I must decline to yield at present. 
thing further I wish to say. 

So I do not consider the number of miles these men traveled 
to be an index at all to the degree of their usefulness. 

I know the difficulty of shaking people loose from the pay rolis 
of the executive departments when they once become attached, 
and this is a case which is quite similar to many others we have 
here in Congress. I am conyinced in this case that these are 
practically useless employees, so far as being a benefit to the 
farmer is concerned or helping to increase the production of 
hogs. My conviction comes not only from the hearings but from 
the testimony of farmers themselves, who pray to be delivered 
from the annoyance of having these men come around periodi- 
cally to bother them. 

I believe in the efficacy of the serum for hog cholera.: I be- 
lieve that the use of it ought to be encouraged; but to my mind 
it has passed to that stage where every enterprising farmer can 
get it without any difficulty whatever. He does not have to 
wait for one of these Government experts to come around and 
tell him. He knows where to go and what to do. It is brought 
to his attention from time to time by advertisements in the 
papers, by circular letters, and otherwise. There is therefore no 
necessity for sending these men around to selected localities 
simply to preach the virtues of the serum. As a matter of fact, 
as was brought out here by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER], the farmers do not want these men. Therefore I am 
not in favor of retaining them on the pay roll. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. For a question. 

Mr. RUBEY, Does the gentleman know how many hogs are 
raised in the State of Connecticut, or where it stands in that re- 
spect in proportion to other States? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not, and it is not a sinter of any impor- 
tance in this connection, 

Mr. RUBEY. There are just three other States in the Union 
that raise less hogs than the State of Connecticut, and that State 
lost, in 1919, 1,419 hogs by cholera. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more. i 


I have some- 


The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. If Connecticut did not raise a single hog, the 
people of the State are tremendously interested in having hogs 
raised somewhere in great numbers. Anything that will help 
give us more hogs and better hogs is of great interest to the State 
of Connecticut, and I am for it. 

I am not opposing the amendment of the gentleman because 
Connecticut raises few hogs. I am opposing it, and am sup- 
porting my own amendment, which cuts down the appropriation 
carried in the bill by $100,000, because I believe that in spend- 
ing the money of the taxpayers for salaries and traveling ex- 
peuses of these agents of the Government we are wasting the 
money. In voting to strike out $100,000, which. would other- 
wise be wasted in this w ax, I believe that I am voting in favor 
of the farmer and in no wise against the greater production of 
hogs. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am with the gentleman on his economy 
program, but I want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut if 
the people there eat all these hogs from the West? Have they 
not plenty of hogs there after all? 

Mr. TILSON. They eat their share of them, and I hope they 
may continue to do so. 

As I said before, it is important that hogs be produced—the 
inore the better for everybody. If the gentlemen who are in 
favor of increasing the appropriation could convince me that 
such increase would in any degree whatsoever increase the pro- 
duction"of hogs, I should be for it. I have been convinced to 
the contrary, however, by the real friends of the farmer, There- 
fore I am not only opposed to the proposed increase in the ap- 
propriation but think we should cut it below the amount car- 
ried in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Krintty], a member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman's 
amendment will not prevail. Bacon now is 75 cents a pound. 
The testimony that came before the committee was that there 
were four-fifths as many hogs this year as there were the year 
before. The testimony before the committee also shows that in 
six years the work of the bureau in connection with hog cholera 
has reduced the deaths two-thirds. The appropriations by 
Congress this year will run over $5,000,000,000, and there is a 
paltry $30,000,000 in this Agricultural bill which these gentle- 
men from the shipbuilding and munition manufacturing States 
are attacking. I believe down in Paraguay and over in China 
they do not appropriate a single cent for agriculture. I doubt 
very much whether we want to get into that condition. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi, a member 
of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, certainly the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson] to re- 
duce the appropriation recommended by the committee should 
not prevail. The amount proposed to be appropriated in the 
bill is $510,000, The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Connecticut proposes to reduce that $100,000 and appropriate 
$410,000. The amendment of the gentleman from Missouri pro- 
poses to increase the appropriation, as reported in the bill, of 
$510,000 by $75,000, and make it $585,000. Now, that is the 
situation as it exists at this time. The department last year 
had $641,045 for this work. They recommended $658,945 for 
this year, an increase of $17,900. The committee reported 
$510,000, which reduced the estimate. The amendment as 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rvusry] does not 
propose to increase it up to the amount recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Now, then, you criticize the department oftentimes upon this 
floor because of its want of activity, and gentlemen to-day have 
criticized the department because of the departments activity. 
You appropriate money for the department to enable them to 
do certain work, and they get busy doing that work, and because 
they spend the money doing the work which Congress author- 
izes them to spend in order to accomplish the results that are 
intended to be brought about by the work that is being done, 
some Members on the floor of the House continually criticize 
the department, as was done by some gentlemen who preceded 
me here to-day. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER. In a moment. This is an important work, 
as everybody agrees who has discussed the proposition here 
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to-day. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trson], who 
offers to reduce this amount, say he does it because he believes 
it is in the interest of the farmer.. We had a representative 
from Connecticut before our committee at the hearing, and he 
stated that this was splendid work and ought to be continued. 
He came from absolute observation, whereas the gentleman from 
Connecticut. [Mr. Tison] says only he was reared on a farm, 
and that was a long time ago when the gentleman was on that 
farm. But the representative from his State who appeared be- 
fore our committee knew the situation, and he urged that the 
appropriation be maintained and that the work be continued. 

The question is whether or not you will continue the work 
that was given to the department to do. The department 
originally did not ask for this work. It was put upon an ap- 
propriation bill, as was stated by the gentleman from Texas 
yesterday, by Congress itself. Congress appropriated so much 
money for this purpose. The department organized its forces. 
They are doing their work energetically, going from one end of 
the country to the other. You propose to reduce the sum given 
them last year, when the work to be done now is just as ex- 
tensive and just as important as it was last year. Even if the 
amount is reduced now you will come in here next year and 
criticize the department officials because they have more em- 
ployees than they ought to have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. : 

Mr. CANDLER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I think the other Members of 
this House ought to have a little chance to have something to 
say. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules the committee members 
always have the prior right to recognition. The gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Layton], I hope, will not feel that the Chair 
is attempting to discriminate against any Member of the House. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the Chair and to 
every member of the cominittee. 

Mr. CANDLER. I want to say to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware that I have no disposition to prevent any other Member 
from talking. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON ! 
said he was willing to appropriate money to discover the proper 
serum, and then he said he was willing to appropriate money 
to make this serum a cure, but that he was opposed to the other 
part of the appropriation for these fellows who travel all over 
the country to show the farmers how to vaccinate hogs. Does 
not the gentleman think that that part of it is just as important 
as the other part, that these farmers ought to be shown how 
to use this remedy properly, otherwise a good remedy might fall 
into disrepute? 

Mr. CANDLER. Of course. There is no use in having a 
remedy unless you apply it, and there is no way to apply it un- 
less you send men who have expert knowledge and information 
about it among the farmers to explain it to them and give 
them the benefit of it. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tixc hn] said that there 
were 143 veterinarians employed, whom he said we know. I 
do not know any of them any more than the gentleman from 
Kansas knows them. There are 143 veterinarians, it is true, as 
is shown by the appropriation, and if we had a better ac- 
quaintance with them, and if the gentleman from Kansas had 
a better acquaintance with them, I doubt very much if he would, 
express the views that he has expressed here to-day. He has 
criticized these 143 veterinarians because they have been in- 
dustrious and have been hard at work, because they have 
traveled over 2,000,000 miles and gone to the farms and met 
the farmers face to face and explained to them the remedies 
that had been provided through the money appropriated by the 
Congress of the United States for that purpose. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY, As the gentleman will recall, Dr. Mohler 
said this work must commence on the farm. 

Mr. CANDLER. Of course it must commence on the farm, 
because the hogs are on the farm, and you have to go to the 
farm for the subjects upon which to operate. 

The work that has been done has been frequently called to 
the attention of the House, and its effect has been called to 
the attention of the House. The number of hogs on farms 
on January 1, 1918, was 71,374,000. The number of hogs on 
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farms on January 1, 1919, was 75,587,000, or an increase in pro- 
duction during the past year of 4,213,000. All over the country 
there is a demand for an increase of food products, and if 
ever there was a time when every stimulation ought to be given 
to the production of the necessary food products for this coun- 
try as well as other countries it is now, and instead of decreas- 
ing appropriations, which is liable to deerease the food prod- 
ucts of the country, it is time to increase the appropriations 
for that purpose in order to increase the supply of food products 
of the country. 

Now, the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rusey] is not an extravagant amendment to this appropriation 
bill. It is a very reasonable proposition which he offers. As I 
stated at the outset, it comes within the estimate and is below 
the estimate made by the department itself. The department is 
thoroughly conversant with conditions throughout the country 
and knows the necessity for the continuation of this work and 
the necessity for the money asked for. From the time the first 
appropriation was made in 1912 for this purpose up to the pres- 
ent time, the amount being $75,000 in that first appropriation of 
1912, there has been a marvelous amount of saving in the hog 
products, amounting, it is estimated, to many millions of dollars 
each year. The amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Rupey] should prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to arrange for closing 
debate on this paragraph. I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
one hour. That will take care of all the requests which have 
been made for time. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman agree to have the time 
divided? 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. You had better divide the time. 

Mr. RUBEY. Thirty minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
and 80 minutes to myself. 

Mr: HAUGEN. That is perfectly agreeable to me. Let the 
time be equally divided between the gentleman from Missouri 
and myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be closed in one hour, the time to be equally divided 
between himself and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusry]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Layton}. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, T have made a long and ardu- 
ous attempt to get the floor, not to make an extended speech, but 
because I want to say something that I think is pertinent to this 
section, 

First I want to say that I think that on legislation that can 
not possibly involve partisanship, legislation in which this side 
of the House is just as much interested, Ly reason of the magni- 
tude of agriculture, as that side can possibly be, any attempt by 
implication or insinuation to inject partisanship is in my judg- 
ment wholly and entirely out of order. [Applause.] 

My only purpose in rising is to ascertain some facts. As I 
understand it, this provision has been in the Agricultural bill 
for several years. The Government has spent a-large amount of 
money upon biological and pathological research. 

I wish to find out from the members of the committee what 
have been the results. What have you got in the shape of 
clinical facts? Have you discovered indubitably and beyond 
question that the serum manufactured in the various labora- 
tories all over the country is a success? I am very familiar 
with one of these laboratories, located between Wilmington and 
Philadelphia—the Mulford factory. Has it been ascertained 
with reference to this serum that it will do what the medical 
profession has ascertained that other serums will do in the way 
of the prevention of other diseases? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. There is no doubt in the world that a 
serum has been discovered that is an absolute preventive of hog 
cholera. 

Mr. LAYTON. If this serum has been proven by clinical expe- 
rience to be an absolute preventive, either altogether or in a 
large fractional degree, then what in the name of common sense 
is the use of sending a horde of travelers around this country 
to teach people how to inject it, when as a matter of fact every 
county in the United States has its own veterinary surgeon, 
sometimes more than one? 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAYTON. No; I will not. I have not the time. I wish 
to say another thing. I am in favor of the use of this hog- 
cholera serum and expect to vote for this appropriation, but 
why should there be so much solicitude on the subject of hog 
cholera and the sending of traveling veterinarians through the 


country when 110,000,000 people have never had a single tray- 
eling physician to teach them how to use antitoxin in diph- 
theria? The physicians of the country have been entirely 
sufficient to apply that antitoxin in diphtheria cases. The point 
I want to make is this, that if the clinical records do not show 
that the hog-cholera antitoxin is a good thing, then let us 
shift some of this money, let us stop this peripatetic body of 
experts from traveling over the country, and let us put more 
money behind real experts in Washington for purposes of ex- 
perimentation, and let them work in their clinical laboratories 
and find an antitoxin that will be effective. But if you have 
an antitoxin that does the work, that is effective, let us cut 
out these traveling experts, because I will say frankly that 
they are no lenger needed. You have veterinary surgeons 
already who can inject this serum if it is a good serum. 
[Applause.] : 

I believe in the farmer himself receiving the direct benefit of 
the appropriations carried in this section. I do not believe in 
appropriating over $30,000,000, which this bill carries, and have 
a large portion of it spent on salaries alone. If it has been 
clearly, scientifically, and clinically determined that an effective 
antitoxin for hog cholera has been found, I believe in saving 
the money which these traveling experts will receive, both in 
salaries and expenses, and take the money and buy the anti- 
toxin and distribute it free of charge to every section of the 
country engaged in hog raising, so that the price of inoculation 
might be directly reduced for the benefit of the farmer. It is 
very plain that immense sums of money are appropriated for 
multitudinous purposes which are largely consumed by the pay 
roll, and those for whom it is intended receive the smaller part 
of the appropriation. No sensible man would yote against a 
measure necessary to the publie welfare; but in view of the 
fearful financial burdens imposed upon the whole people by the 
wasteful and indefensible measures pursued by the administra- 
tion in the conduct of a war lasting less than two years, during 
which not a foot of our soil was invaded, not a city or hamlet 
destroyed, it becomes imperative—absolutely and unequivocally 
imperative—in order to relieve the burden of taxation imposed 
upon the people, to cut every appropriation to the bone. The 
Republican Party has been invested with the responsibility of 
legislation. It is exceedingly foolish for the various appropri- 
ation committees, composed of a majority of Republicans, to 
permit the heads of the departments and of bureaus under a 
Democratic administration to dictate the amount of appropri- 
ations needed. If they exercise their judgment to cut down at 
all the estimates furnished by the heads of the departments, 
they are justified in using that same judgment to the fullest 
degree of their responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
QUIN] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree with what the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Layton] says, and I certainly 
oppose the amendment offered by my colleague on the Military 
Committee [Mr. TILSoN J. I approve of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Runzx] to increase the 
amount instead of decreasing it. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Teso] says they do not need it and that it is 
against the interests of the farmer. How on earth does he 
figure it would hurt the farmer to have the Government prevent 
cholera among his hogs? Then the gentleman from Delaware 
[Mr. Layton] says that if they have this serum, which is largely 
a preventive of hog cholera, we do not need veterinarians for 
the purpose of having the hogs treated by the injection of the 
serum. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman allow me to make an ob- 
servation to make it clear? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. The Mulford factory and the other antitoxin 
factories established in this country advertise their products. 
They go into every drug store—— 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. I understand the gentleman’s proposition. I 
will ask him not to take my time. When a man has a disease 
in his family he knows the drug stores have medicines, but he 
wants a physician to show him how to use the medicine. He 
wants an expert to do it. So the farmer wants an expert to 
teach him how to inject cholera serum into his hogs. 

The farmers of this country are not trained veterinarians and 
do not understand the injection of the serum. What is proposed 
here is to have the hog farmer taught how to inject the serum in 
order to prevent the hog cholera from spreading and perhaps 
destroying his herd. After he has been shown how, the farmer 
can always take care of the situation himself. Who objects to 
this being done free of cost to the farmer? Certainly every man 
on this floor must appreciate the fact that it is necessary to 
increase hog production, both for the benefit of the public and 
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the increasing of the profits of the farmer. ‘The raising of hogs 
is of paramount importance to the people, and it is in their 
interest that all the hogs possible be raised in this country. 

The gentleman from Mississippi, my colleague {Mr. CAN Dum], 
states that there were produced last year 4,000,000 more hogs 
than the year before. Still there seems to be a scarcity of hog 
meat in this country. You can not get the best grade of bacon 
under 57 cents a pound to-day. The man who works for a small 
salary ¢an not afford to pay 57 cents for hog meat to eat. Yet 
if we carry out the doctrine advocated by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Tirson] and the gentleman from Delaware 
[Mr. Layron] we will be paying $1.50 for bacon, and still the 
people will not have sufficient bacon even if they had the money 
to buy it at that high price. Certainly we all agree to the doc- 
trine of economy, but what is the use of advocating false econ- 
omy. A schoolboy would know that you can not raise hogs and 
cattle without putting up money to have the best experts in the 
United States in order that the farm demonstrators can carry 
the doctrine to every farmer, and every farmer, whether he 

nas 3 hogs or 3,000 hogs, should have the serum, and the demon- 
strator should go over every county and direct and instruct 
the farmer-how to put it into the hogs to protect them against 
the deadly and destructive disease of cholera. 

The same thing applies to cattle. No man can overestimate 
What has been done in the way of curing the blackleg and tuber- 
culosis in our cattle and tuberculosis and cholera in hogs, and, 
while we are talking about the high price of meat, Congress 
would, if the gentleman from Connecticut had his way, raise 
the price. Here is the Agricultural Department asking for this 
amount of money, and I am willing to take the judgment of the 
gentleman from Missouri and the gentleman from Mississippi 
and grant the $75,000 more. What is a mere $75,000 if you can 
send out more surgeons and more serum and increase the hog 
production to give more profit to the farmers and cheaper meat 
to the consumers? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he has noticed any decrease in the price of bacon within the 
lust tive months? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; I had to pay 78 cents a pound and now I only 
pay 57. The decrease is all over the country, Give the farmer 
nll he needs to raise more hog meat and you will do him and 
the whole people a great service. We must help the farmer in 
every possible way. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas IMr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentleman 
from Connecticut called attention to a pertinent fact. He says 
it is very difficult to jar a fellow loose from his job. A few 
months ago the Military Committee came in here and asked us 
to add 6,000 spur jinglers and bench warmers to the Army of 
the United States in time of peace, without adding a soldier or 
intending that one of the 6,000 ever go into any fighting con- 
tingent. I opposed it. I wish the gentleman from Connecticut 
lad ascertained then how hard it was to jar a spur jingler and 
bench warmer loose from his job. 

It is always interesting to hear the views of gentlemen from 
Connecticut as to farms and farmers. My grandfather was 
born on a farm in Connecticut 123 years ago. I went back 
there a summer ago to look at it. They went 10 miles from a 
railway and established the Agricultural College of Connecti- 
cut, adjoining iny mother’s grandfather's farm. For over 150 
years the Taylors made a living up in that country. They went 
from there to Bunker Hill and the siege of Louisburg, where 
David volunteered for the forlorn hope against the island bat- 
tery. I have great respect for the Connecticut farmer. It takes 
-a smart man to make a living on a Connecticut farm. They 
could well qualify as experts in farming, and I am glad to have 
their opinions. [Laughter.] 

A few months ago we voted in this House for an appropriation 
of $876,000,000 for an Army in time of peace. Now, when the 
furmers come in here and want $30,000,000 to invest in the 
buckbone business of the country, men come around with amend- 
ments to pare down, pare down, pare down. The committee 
probably struck a happy medium—they are intelligent men and 
have been at it a long time—but the idea of cutting it down 
does not appeal to me and it has no economical reason. There is 
no industry which is more entitled to protection from this Goy- 
ernment than the hog industry. It is subject to attacks under 
the laws of nature which makes it a difficult problem to handle. 
If there is a good deal of money spent in taking care of hog 
cholera, there is not a dollar of it wasted if they keep at it until 
it is solved. 

The serums of the country are valuable, deserve great con- 
sideration, and they do a wealth of good in the product of this 
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country from farm and for table. In proportion to the capital 
invested the serum business does as much for the consumer and 
for the farmer as any business. It saves enough hogs so that 
the meat supply is much larger and more sure, and so that 
families have meat on the table that never would otherwise. 
You can safely pause on nonproducing investments. You must 
expend where there comes a return. No reasonable-minded man 
should ask to cut down the appropriation for a great industry 
like this in a time like this, when we are spending hundreds of 
millions for the Army and the Navy in time of peace and with 
4,000,000 soldiers ready. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has. expired. 

Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Starr]. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the report of a committee in 
this House is usually entitled prima facie to acceptance, and 
anyone who challenges a report of a committee ought to be pro- 
vided with reasons to support his contention. I believe the 
majority of the committee made a mistake in reducing the ap- 
propriation for the suppression and control of hog cholera. ‘The 
appropriation for this fiscal year was $641,000. Six hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand was the recommendation for the next 
fiscal year. The committee have only reported $510,000. Now, 
no one questions the economic importance of the hog industry 
or of the desirability of increasing hog production. I do not 
understand that anyone has seriously questioned the value of 
the methods pursued by the Department of Agriculture in its 
control and suppression of hog cholera, I know something of 
the work of the department from observation in my own section 
and in other sections of the country. That observation, coupled 
with the testimony of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, as disclosed In the hearings, should make it apparent to 
any unbiased mind that not only is the work important but that 
the amount recommended for the work ought to have been 
granted by the committee. 

I rose especially to combat what I think is a dangerous tend- 
ency disclosed by the opponents of this appropriation. The gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr, TINCHER] is opposed to all extension 
work among the farmers of the country, apparently. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Not just now, for I first want to quote what the 
gentleman says. I quote this language from the gentleman from 
Kansas, as disclosed in the hearings: 

I do not think there is any occasion on earth for the Government to 

nd a dime now to persuade people to use the hog-cholera treatment. 
You have the treatment, you have the vaccine that will prevent it, and 
anyone who is interested to the extent of owning hogs ought to have 
— thrift without the parental guidance of the Government how to 

So that if the gentleman had had his way, he would have cut 
out everything in this appropriation except sufficient funds 
necessary to manufacture the vaccine or the serum. The gentle- 
man from Connecticut. [Mr. Trtson] talks about the useless 
work of the agents of the department. The most valuable piece 
of legislation which we have enacted here in years is the legis- 
lation providing for the extension work in the Department of 
Agriculture. The farmers cooperative demonstration agents, 
the home agents, these agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
all proceed upon the theory of carrying knowledge to the man 
upon the farm. We have always had expert knowledge about - 
agriculture. My learned friend from Virginia [Mr. Moore] just 
told me of a recipe from Cato for curing hams, which he says 
very nearly, if not quite, approaches the method now used in 
producing the famous Smithfield ham in Virginia. The difficulty 
has always been in getting information to the farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I have been very 
highly amused at the comparison of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rucker] of hogs raised in Kansas with the hogs 
raised in Missouri. Wheneyer a farmer in Kansas has a hog 
that is a little off color, a hog of the long-nose yariety, all that 
is necessary to bring about the death of that hog is to have 
some one come along and say to the farmer, Where did you 
get that Missouri hog?” The hog is immediately knocked in the 
head. Everyone knows where the razorback hog comes from, 
and everyone knows where the hog comes from that drinks out 
of a jug, and they do not exist in Kansas. 

It seems to me the time has come in this House to take the 
advice of the farmers. I come from an agricultural and a 
stock-raising district, and the only ambition I have is to cor- 
rectly represent the interests of my constituents. I prefer to 
stand with Congressman 'TINCHER, of Kansas, who has raised 
thousands of hogs, and I prefer to take the advice of a map 
like Congressman Wurre, of Kansas, a farmer who farms with 
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his hands, and who every year raises hundreds of hogs; II rise in price and have been going up ever since until we are 


would rather follow the advice of the farmers of this House who 
know what the farmers want; and they know that one thing the 
farmer wants is to keep down the burden of taxation. He does 
not want a lot cf Washington experts to come out and tell him 
what he should do on the farm. [Applause.] Everyone knows 
it does not help the farmers to have a lot of fellows from Wash- 
ington tell them how to raise hogs, They know more about it 
than do your experts from Washington. What the farmer wants 
is to cut down the useless appropriations. Let us make appro- 
priations that will help the farmer, not have experts traveling 
around farming the farmer and taking the money out of his 
pocket to pay for it. I am in fayor of appropriations wherever 
the farmers will be helped, but I do not want them hindered 
by experts and burdened with taxes. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. s 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, this matter may be passed 
over lightly by some men in the House, but one of the most 
important things that you will have to deal with this session is 
food production in this country. The man worst hurt finan- 
cially in the country is the man who raised hogs during the 
war and had to sell at a loss. You can go back into the western 
States and talk to the farmers who raised hogs at the solicita- 
tion of the Food Administration and various agents of the Gov- 
ernment, and you will find that he is complaining that the Gov- 
erment officials induced him to go out and buy feed at the 
highest prices ever known in the country and buy hogs at the 
highest prices, and feed them for the market, and he now must 
take his loss. As a result of that, hundreds of farmers who 
have heretofore devoted their entire attention to raising hogs 
will raise no more hogs, if they do as they threaten. They do 
not understand why it was that Congress gave large amounts 
to make good certain losses on war contracts that had not been 
completed, and yet they had to pocket their losses when the 
armistice was signed, and when the armistice came their prod- 
ucts were cut half in two, from nearly 20 cents down to 10 
cents. Yet upon the market the consumer was paying more 
than he paid at 20 cents. When the price of beef cattle went 
down the market in Washington showed an advance of 25 per 
cent. If you reduce this appropriation, what will be the result? 
The result will be this: The farmers will not try to raise as 
many hogs, because conditions are not such as to induce them 
to do it. You take away the protection that is thrown around 
the man who ventures, because it is a venture to go into the 
hog-raising business, and when you withdraw that protection of 
having the serum and veterinary surgeon where they can be 
reached, you make the business of growing hogs more hazard- 
- ous, and therefore you will reduce the output. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman explain to me and to this 
committee how 143 men can be available for the use of the en- 
tire country, for the hogs of the entire country? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would say to the gentleman that I do 
not know what conditions prevail in his State. His farmers 
may have acquired sufficient information to know how to handle 
their own herds, and no doubt in the State of Kansas they have 
acquired that information, but down in my State the farmers, 
while they are progressive, have not had the opportunities to 
learn how to inject this serum. Besides that, the serum must 
be taken to the farm in order to stop the epidemic where it com- 
mences, in order to save secondary work. These men must be 
carried out to the farm in order that the disease may be prop- 
erly diagnosed. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it might not be out of place at this time to 
make a few observations relative to the conditions that now con- 
front the American farmer. America and the entire European 
Continent is calling upon him for more food, and yet the condi- 
tions under which he toils do not improve. The farmers are 
unable to get labor at any reasonable figure and often can not 
employ sufficient labor at any price. This is due to the fact 
that during the war the call and demand for labor in the ship- 
building and manufacturing centers took from the farm all the 
labor that was left after the boys went to the Army. The boys 
have returned from the Army, but the call of the city with high 
wages has left but few of them on the farm. i 

While obtaining increased prices for his products, yet the 
farmer is having to pay unheard-of prices for the things he 
must buy. This is especially true of his farm machinery and 
equipment required for his business. 

In 1914 when the World War broke out the cotton farmers of 
my State suffered a tremendous loss because of the effect of the 
blockade of cotton to Germany and Austria, but, on the other 
hand, the things the farmers were required to buy commenced to 


wondering where it will stop. Many farmers and merchants 
were ruined financially as a result of the embargo of 1914, and 
never recovered from the effects of the low price of cotton. 

Cotton has recently reached a high price, but it has been slowly 
following the manufactured products up the scale. The farmers’ 
products, as a rule, never start up at the same time as the manu- 
factured articles, and, in my judgment, the products of the 
farm will be the first to be hit in the process of curtailing the 
cost of living, unless the farmers are aided in their methods of 
marketing. 

Legislation that would be fair to the manufacturer in re- 
ducing the high cost of living would not be fair to the farmers. 

The manufacturer can put on the market whatever quantity 
of the product of his factory he desires. He can increase the 
quantity in a given period of time or decrease the same as the 
exigencies may require; but the farmer can not control the 


amount of his crops. There is a Higher Power that controls 


the sunshine and the rains so necessary to a good crop. He 
may plant large acreage expecting a large yield and may have 
an entire failure. 

It is therefore imperative that in legislating for the welfare 
of the farmers we keep this fact before our minds. 

Some considerable feeling has grown up in the cities against 


the farmers of the country on account of the enormous increase ` 


in the cost of living. This is not justified, because there is too 
great a difference between the prices received by the farmer 
and the prices paid by the consumer. The wrong lies between 
the two, In many places the profiteers have been taking toll. 
To find the profiteers seems to be a difficult job. One is re- 
minded of that game played in the days of his youth, Button, 
button, who has the button?“ 

One thing is certain, however, and that is, these pirates will 
not get their just dues until they are brought to justice and 
have to wear trousers with large stripes running around, in- 
stead of narrow stripes running up and down. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of putting into effect every sane 
method that will reduce the cost of living, but I am not in favor 
of 5-cent cotton and 50-cent wheat to get it. 

There is an abnormal demand for food, clothing, and the 
necessaries of life throughout the entire world. It could not 
be otherwise when we contemplate the immense loss and de- 
struction of supplies during the war and the employment of 
millions of men in destroying lives and property for four long 


years. The demand grows greater every day upon the United. 


States, and far exceeds the financial ability of many of the 
countries, and unless the peoples of continental Europe can get 
started to creating something with which to trade, the ship- 
ment of the products of the farmer will be greatly curtailed 
and a break in prices will result. This must be avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the duty of this Congress to give to the 
farmers of the country all possible assistance in their efforts 
to meet the demands being made upon them both at home and 
abroad, and for that reason I think the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] should prevail. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL], 

Mr, PURNELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the question involved here is not whether we are for or 
against the American farmer. It is presumed that we nre all 
for him. The question is, Shall we carry on the pay roll the 143 
agents now engaged in looking after this work in some 2,900 
counties of the United States? When this work was first started 
it was necessary for the Government to send Federal agents 
throughout the country not only to teach the farmer how to use 
this virus but to teach the veterinary surgeons over the country 
how to administer it. I say to you now that the veterinary 
surgeons have learned how to.use it, and the farmers have 
learned how to administer it. They have learned its preventive 
uses, and we have incorporated in this bill enough money to 
insure the virus that is administered. We have not affected that. 
The Government still guarantees to the hog raisers of the 
country that the virus which is given will be pure, but we are 
not willing to carry on the pay roll a lot of paid experts who are 
traveling, as has been shown, over 2,000,000 miles each year 
to teach a few farmers how to give this serum. There are 2,900 
counties in the United States, and it is utterly impossible for 143 
paid experts of the Government to cover that territory. If 
there are counties where this work has not advanced, where the 
farmers do not know how to administer it, where the local 
veterinary surgeons are not onto their jobs, there is stil left 
in this bill $292,000 to carry on that work. One hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand dollars is provided by the bill for Gov- 
ernment inspection of serum, and $29,520 guarantees that the 
research work will be continued. We have left in the bill 
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$292,000, which, in my judgment, is just $292,000 more than 
ought to be kept in it, which can be used for the purpose of 
sending these 143 men throughout the length and breadth of 
this land in order to tell the farmers and veterinary surgeons 
something they now know or ought to know. The average 
American farmer—it is true in Indiana—would by far rather 
have his local yeterinary surgeon come to his farm when there is 
a threatened outbreak of hog cholera and tell him how to admin- 
ister serum, segregate the hogs, and apply the remedies than 
any so-called Government expert. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUBEY, Mr. Chairman, on this side we are consider- 
ably ahead in point of time of the gentleman from Iowa, because 
he is only yielding three minutes, where we are yielding five 
minutes to each man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that the gentleman 
from Missouri has used 15 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Iowa 14 minutes, 

Mr. RUBEY. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Netson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I greatly regret that the quality of the Missouri 
hog has been called into question. I want to resent the imputa- 
tion that the Missouri hog is in the habit of stropping himself 
against a sassafras sapling; it isa mistake. The Missouri hog 
is a hog with hams and history. Only the other day in my dis- 
trict we sold a Poland China hog for $10,200. I believe if some 
of my friends who are opposed to this appropriation were to enjoy 
a real Missouri country-cured ham, brown as a berry, and with a 
never-to-be-forgotten flavor and aroma, instead of “the em- 
balmed hind leg of a dead hog,” that they would be strongly for 
this proposition. 

May I say, in all seriousness, that I believe I speak for the 
farmers of my State, a State ranking third in hog production, 
when I say that we are strongly in fayor of a liberal appropria- 
tion for this work. I say this because our people have re- 
peatedly, through resolutions, gone on record to this effect. In 
the Missouri farmers’ week meeting helding at Columbia, Mo., 
the seat of the Missouri College of Agriculture, the swine men 
of the State in convention assembled have asked that a liberal 
appropriation be made. Therefore, I believe I speak with au- 
thority. 

Iam sure that all of us want to know the truth as to the value 
of hog cholera control work. May I cite one instance in my own 
experience? As a boy, I remember on the home farm where 
out of a herd of 135 head of hogs we burned 110 head that 
died of hog cholera. And may I say to you that on this same 
farm to-day, with the simultaneous treatment constantly in use, 
we have not lost a hog from cholera in five years. ‘There is abso- 
lutely no doubt as to the value of this as a preventive measure. 

You people from the city. are interested quite as much as those 
of us from the country. It means that to increase the meat 
supply 

Mr. TINCHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. TINCHER. Do I understand that for five years on this 
particular farm the simultaneous treatment has been in use and 
has kept the hogs free from cholera? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. You have known about this treatment in 
Missouri for five years and there is one farm where you have 
kept it absolutely free from cholera by the use of this treatment 
for the last five years? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. TINCHER. Would it be necessary to send a Government 
expert to that neighborhood? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I may say this in reply, that un- 
fortunately it is disease and not health which is contagious. I 
am interested almost as much in whether my neighbor across the 
fence keeps his farm clean and keeps cholera off the farm as I 
am in conditions at home, because when he does not it spreads 
throughout the entire district. If every man realized the im- 
portance of this remedy, it would be a different proposition ; but, 
unfortunately, scattered all over our country, are men who do not 
appreciate the importance of the treatment and who will not 
carry’ out the regulations of burning the hogs that have died of 
cholera. 

So the disease may spread all over the country. Therefore I 
believe it is absolutely necessary that we continue this appro- 
Priation. Iam in favor of economy, I will help you strike from 
this appropriation bill a lot of useless employees, and I know that 
they are there. [Applause.] p 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 


Mr. CANNON. 
thing about this appropriation until a question was asked 
and answered by a member of the committee on the other side, 
The question was, “Is there a serum for hog cholera "—or what- 
ever you call it—“ the same as for diphtheria in the human 


Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say any- 


animal?” And the reply came, There is.” Now, if that is 
correct, and I believe it to be correct, it seems to me that there 
is no use for any traveling inspectors in this department; and I 
am not speaking disrespectfully of the men in the public service. 
What you want to police, and police vigilantly, is the people 
who manufacture this serum, and impose a severe penalty upon 
any man who manufactures a spurious article. When that 
is done we have done all that we have done for the human 
animal. 

In almost every county in the United States, especially in the 
agricultural portions, there is a farm agent who advises on all 
manner of things. In my county of Vermilion, with 90,000 to 
100,000 people, I think we have at least 15, and I am not sure 
but more, veterinarians, and more than that if you count those 
who doctor the dogs and those who doctor the chickens. But I 
am referring to veterinarians, who are accomplished gentlemen 
all around and can treat most anything except the human animal. 
My county and my district are about two-thirds agricultural, and 
the other third is engaged in other callings, like manufacturing, 
and so forth. I think there is more good agricultural land in 
the district that I represent than any other district in the United 
States. I want to vote everything that is necessary to vote to 
aid the farmer in his industry, but I do not want to burden him 
with an unnecessary appropriation. [Applause.] ` 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this discussion and the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] 
illustrate how difficult it is to separate a patriot from the public 
pay roll. Gentlemen talk about legislation and appropriations 
for the farmer when what they mean and what they have in mind 
is the farming of the farmer through the empleyment of “ de- 
serving Democrats.” No farmer's interest, no public interest 
anywhere, will be affected injuriously by the separation from the 
public crib of a large number of the gentlemen who are now 
going about nursing the farmers’ hegs and showing the farmers 
how to shoot serum into a hog’s hind leg. I have so high a re- 
gard for the American farmer that I sympathize with him when 
a dapper gentleman, fresh from the country precincts of Chicago 
or New York, or some other metropolitan city, comes out to tell 
him how to vaccinate his hogs. We have been vaccinating calves 
for the black leg for many, many years, but we never thought it 
necessary to send out divers and sundry gentlemen throughout 
the country to tell the American stockmen how to apply the 
serum to a calf's leg. 

I live among farmers. I represent farmers; I represent a 
State that is quite as distinctly farming in the way of stock 
raising as any State in the Union, and I have had continual 
complaints from my constituents of the seeming overanxiety of 
the agents of the Agricultural Department relative to their 
affairs, And they ask to be relieved from the pestiferous annoy- 
ances of superftuous agents of the Agricultural Department, who 
2 to know more about their business than they do them- 
selves. 

We believe in the county agent. We have him in every county 
in our State. We believe in the activities of the Agricultural 
Department when and so far as they are directed actually in the 
interest of the farmer. But the idea that we must spend $300,000 
of the people’s money, largely contributed by the farmer, for 
the purpose of sending men hither and yon to vaccinate the 
farmers’ hogs, is a proposition that is too ridiculous for serious 
discussion. You can not vaccinate all the hogs of all the people 
in the country for $290,000. And if you are not to vaccinate 
them all, why vaccinate them in a few favorite sections here and 
there? It has been well and proper to make appropriations to 
convey to the farmer information as to the proper way to use 
these serums and these vaccines, but the idea that we are to 
wet-nurse the farmers’ hogs, and that for all time to come we 
are to furnish veterinarians to care for the farmers’ stock, strikes 
me as a very extraordinary doctrine to come from the rock-ribbed 
Democratic State of Texas. 

What has become of your democracy, gentlemen? What has 
become of your idea that people should be left to carry on their 
business in their own way, uninterfered with by the Federal 
Government, with only such aid and assistance as we all admit 
they should have? Do you gentlemen on the Democratic side 
now want the Federal Government to furnish you veterinarians 
to vaccinate all the hogs of the Southland? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a good deal 
of amusement to the speech just made by my friend, the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL], and I am wondering what 
he is going to have to say when we reach that part of this bill 
where we are spending money to destroy wolves and coyotes, 
getting after the rabies in the West, and seeking to eradicate 
the predatory animals that destroy his live stock out there in 
Wyoming. Now, of course, if he does not want that done, we 
will be very glad to take it out of the bill. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that he will object when we go to cutting down appropri- 
ations for the destruction of predatory animals. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I can not yield now. _ 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman—— 

Mr. RUBEY. Tran not yield and I am not going to yield. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have heard a good deal about travel- 
ing. I want to take up some of these things and talk about 
them for just a little while. We have heard about the traveling 
expenses. I am wondering if my friends on the other side think 
that we can conduct experiments out here in the Agricultural 
Department and do any work of any kind that is worth any- 
thing by having to bring the hogs to Washington in order to 
have them treated and examined? They talk about traveling 
expenses. Let me give you one little illustration of that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It might be cheaper to bring them to 
Washington. 

Mr. RUBEY. It would not be cheaper, and you would have a 
hard time doing it. X 

Just a day or two ago—and I want to say this is the first time 
I have taken up the question of hog cholera in my State re- 
cently—there was an outbreak of hog cholera in my district 
and I called on the department here and asked them to have a 
man from my State sent there. 

They sent a telegram to Jefferson City, in my State, where 
the headquarters are, where they aré cooperating with the State 
of Missouri, the Government inspectors with the State of Mis- 
souri officials, and they will probably send a man to Shannon 
County, in my State. Now, the way the railroads run it will be 
necessary for that man to travel at least 500 miles to go down 
into that territory and go into that district and set them right 
on the question of hog cholera. If by traveling 500 miles and 
spending a few days down there he can assist those farmers in 
stamping out the hog cholera in that one county and keeping it 
from spreading to all the counties around, he will be doing ex- 
cellent work. 

Mr. LAYTON. Have you no veterinarians there? 

Mr. RUBEY. There may be veterinarians in some of the 
near-by towns, but—and in this I am sure the gentleman from 
Delaware, who is a physician, will agree—when I want a 
physician I want the very best I can get. When hogs in my 
district have cholera, I want a Government man who knows his 
business; I want the best veterinarian I can get. 

Mr. LAYTON. You do not do that in a case of diphtheria? 

Mr. RUBEY. Why, of course, I would; but I can not yield 
further. The difficulty is this: For a great many years in this 
country we had proposed all kinds of remedies for hog cholera 
all over the country. People did not believe in them. They 
were fake remedies, and the people of the country got so used 
to these fake remedies that it has beén a very difficult matter to 
get them interested in the real sure-enough, efficient remedy 
offered by the Government. We have had to send out a great 
deal of propaganda. The Government has had to demonstrate 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt the fact that there is a 
remedy that will most certainly prevent hog cholera. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson] spoke a mo- 
ment ago about the work in his State. Now, there happen to 
be just three other States in the Union that raise less hogs than 
Connecticut, and yet a few days ago in conversation with one 
of the farm demonstrators from Connecticut I asked him par- 
ticularly about the hog-cholera work, and he said it was fine 
work and satisfactory in every particular. We can all of us 
remember what the situation was 10 or 15 years ago. 

I remember going out onto a farm and visiting with one of 
the patrons of my bank, who had a big, fine farm. It was in 
the fall. He had gathered his corn, and he had turned his 
hogs into the cornfield. As we walked down through that corn- 
field there was an old dead tree standing there, and by the side 
of that tree there were two dead hogs—great big, 200-pound, 
fine hogs. My friend’s face was full of anguish as he looked at 
those hogs, and then he glanced up at the tree, and he saw there 
where the lightning had struck the tree. It showed beyond 
question that those hogs had been killed by that stroke of light- 
ning in the storm that occurred the night before. I never saw 
a man look happier than did my friend when he found that out. 
He said, “ My God! I thought my hogs had the cholera.” 
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What did it mean to him? It meant the loss of practically 
every hog on his farm, because in those days they had no way 
of treating it, and when the cholera got on a farm it simply 
took every hog on the farm before it quit. Then, as a rule, 
after the farmer got cleaned up he would not go into the busi- 
ness again for two or three years, because he was afraid of the 
hog cholera. And here, when we are trying to do something 
to reduce the high cost of living, when we are trying to increase 
production, our friends say it is time to stop this work on 
the hog cholera. 

We began this work in 1912. There was an appropriation 
made in that year of $75,000. Previous to that time there had 
been a great deal of investigation and experiments by the Gov- 
ernment. Away back yonder in 1878 the first appropriation was 
made for work of this kind, $10,000. Along about 1885 the 
department discovered what was then thought to be the cause 
of hog cholera. In 1897 a serum was discovered which was 
thought to be effective, but further demonstration caused it to 
be abandoned. It was not until in 1903 and 1904 that the true 
nature of hog cholera was discovered, and it was not until in 
1905 and in 1906 that an effective remedy was finally discovered. 
In 1912, six years later, Congress took up the work and appro- 
priated the money that has enabled the department to demon- 
strate beyond doubt the efficiency of the remedy. 

Let me tell you something further. So effective was that work, 
and so strongly did it impress the farmers and the hog raisers 
of the country, that they came before us in 1913, backed up by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, asking us to make a great, large 
appropriation. We made an appropriation, a lump-sum appro- 
priation of $500,000, for the purpose of helping to stamp out the 
hog cholera, and that enabled the department to go into some of 
the hog-producing States of the Union, select certain counties, 
and make a thorough test of the effectiveness of the remedy. 
The work is now being done largely in cooperation with States. 
We have got an organization in Missouri and in a great many 
other States; they go into the communities where there is hog 
cholera—— 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman per- 
mit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. RUBEY. A brief question, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. What proportion of the 2,900 counties 
in the country have had the benefit of the service and advice of 
these experts? 

Mr. RUBEY. I expect over 2,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. If they rendered good service in those 
counties where they have been operating, as I understand gen- 
tlemen favoring a reduction of this appropriation admit, why is it 
not sensible to have these experts go into the other counties 
where they have not operated, instead of reducing the force? 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman is correct. If it is a good thing 
for the counties and States where it has been tried, it is a good 
thing for all the counties and States where hogs are raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman.from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. I hope, Mr, Chairman, that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TrLson] will be 
voted down and that my amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN cf Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I trust the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] 
will not be agreed to. > 

The Committee on Agriculture gave a great deal of considera- 
tion to this item, and the amount recommended—$510,000—is, in 
the opinion of a large majority of the committee, sufficient, even 
liberal, for the work the department should carry on. 

I wish to give the committee an idea of how appropriations for 
this particular work have grown during recent years. If you 
will pay attention you will see how they were increased during 
the war, when there was a strenuous effort to increase produc- 
tion and prevent waste of food. The demand now for retention 
of war-time appropriations, and, in some cases, for large in- 
creases, is principally for the purpose of retaining the immense 
force which the department brought in and attached to the pay 
rolls during the war. 

In 1916 the appropriation was $235,000. 

In 1917 the appropriation was $360,000. 

In 1918, $413,000. 

In 1919, $446,000. 

In 1920, the year that is now running, the appropriation was 
$641,000, an increase over the preceding year of nearly $200,000, 
This year they wish a further increase, and ask for $658,000, 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. And out of that $658,000 the 


sum of $621,000 is for salaries and traveling expenses. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
calculation. 
doing is in the main a very good work, indeed. 


I have not made the exact 
Now, I believe the work the department has been 
It is directed 
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and carried on by capable men, devoted to their work. One good 
thing they have done is to arouse interest in the work throughout 
the country, 

That has: been done promptly and well. As one of the gen- 
tlemen here has said, 33 States have already enacted legislation 
and signified their willingness to engage in the work under the 
lead ef the bureau. That much has been done, and I am one of 
those who believe that the work should now and always be 
done largely by the States. The people have been aroused to 
their duty and to the protection of their own interest; now 
let them go on in the way: they have started. The bureau is and 
will be able to advise and assist, but it should not be asked, 
or if asked should not, in my opinion, be permitted, to do all 
the work. Something has been said about: outbreaks of hog 
cholera, and gentlemen have pointed to the decreased per- 
centage of loss since this work was undertaken by the bureau. 
An outbreak comes one year and then another. No one can tell 
the cause nor when an outbreak will come, and the percentage 
of loss depends largely on the extent and severity of the out- 
break. I do not deny that the work of the department will 
enable those who are raising hogs to guard against serious 
loss; certainly the loss will not be as great as it would be if 
the treatment were not administered. There is no known cure 
for hog cholera. The serum is used simply and entirely as a 
preventive. If the outbreak is serious and of wide extent, there 
will be a larger percentage of loss than in a year when the 
outbreak is slight or confined to a limited area. The mere 


statement or the mere record of the fact that the number of: 


hogs lost or the percentage of loss is less in one year than in 
another year does not prove much. 

One serious trouble encountered only a few years ago, which 
called for new work and the outlay of a large amount of money, 
was that it was difficult and almost impossible for anyone to 
secure a pure and effective serum. There were a large number 
of manufacturing concerns in the country engaged in mak- 
ing it, but to speak plainly it was not made on the square, 
and much of it, far from doing good, actually did harm when 
used. So a law was enacted in March, 1913, providing for in- 
spection of these factories, and the work of inspection has been 
carried on diligently and with good effect. 

This year, out of the $510,000 we propose that $188,000 shall 
be used for the inspection of serum factories: That work is 
necessary and must be done. The committee were not disposed: 
to cut down that amount; in fact, I believe it was increased 
some $30,000, including transfers to the statutory roll of $5,280. 
We do not begrudge money for any necessary work. 

Now, you. have noticed by the figures I have given you that 
this work was largely increased during the war. We heard the 
appeal and yielded to the pressure, very properly, I believe, for 
large increases of appropriations to bring about increased 
Production and the conservation of foodstuffs. In almost every 
bureau and branch of the Department of Agriculture there was 
a large increase of money to provide for these larger activities. 
The result was that good work was accomplished. It has my 
hearty approval, but the war is over and thousands of those who 
were taken into the Department in one-line and another-on ac- 
count of war activities remain. Many of them should go. The 
Government does not need them. We must get back to normal 
times and carry on the work of the department in a normal 
way, supplying needed money, refusing to take on new work, and 
extending old lines of work only where absolutely necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr: suas 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Truson: Strike out of the 11056 
the figures „000“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $41 

The question being taken, on a division e by Mr. 
Titson) there were—ayes 62, noes 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the vote is close. I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. 'TIrsoN 
and Mr. RUBEY. Í 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
79, noes TT. 

Accordingly the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] as amended by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Ruger) there were—ayes 83, noes. 52: 

Accordingly the amendment as amended was agreed. to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, for general expenses, $3,778,266. 


amen dment 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this for the purpose of calling attention to a com- 
munication I have received from my friend Hon. Sam K. Hughes, 
a farmer and a very keen observer of events in Butler County, 
Ohio, regarding the sale of what is said to be the largest hog 
ever sold, I believe, in any market. It was sold by George J. 
Seeman, of Butler County; Ohio; its owner and breeder; and when 
sold at the age of 3 years weighed 1,280 pounds. This hog was 
of the big Poland China breed, originated by David Magie, of 
Butler County, Ohio. This animal has been thought to be of 
such importance by those interested in the breeding and raising 
of hogs that it has been photographed and reproduced in moving 
pictures and described in many newspapers. It is said to stand 
to-day as the record achievement of hog raisers, and hundreds 
of people from far and near have called at the Seeman farm 
to see this monarch of its kind. 

Mr. LAYTON. How old was that hog? 

Mr. GARD. Three years old. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much did the hog bring? 

Mr. GARD. I have not the price, but prices are very large 
for breeding animals, some, I am informed, selling for as much 
as $3,500 for one hog. 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes, gladly. 

Mr. CANDLER. I congratulate the gentleman upon this 
magnificent hog raised in Ohio. In Lowndes County, Miss., 
many years ago there was a hog raised by a gentleman by the 
name of Sim Orr, which, according to my recollection, surpassed 
in weight the hog raised in Ohio, but just the exact weight I 
am not able to say. Therefore I will not attempt to state the 
exact weight for the Reconp. Mr. Orr not only raised the 
largest hog known of up to that date but also raised the largest 
steer. He was some stock raiser in his day. 

Mr. GARD. Possibly the Mississippi hog was saturated with 
Tombigbee water. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANDLER. He was raised near the Tombigbee, it is 
true, in the great county of Lowndes, and that is the reason he 
grew so large. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY: 


Salaries, Bureau of Plant Industry: one physiologist and pathologist, 
who shall be chief of bureau, 35,000; 1 assistant to: the. chief, $3,000 ; 
1 executive assistant in seed distribution, $2,500; 1 officer in charge 
of publications, 9 ty 1 landscape gardener, 1,800; 1 officer in charge 
of records, $ 1 executive clerk, $2, 3; 4 executive clerks, at 
ear Wo 1825 1 seed warehouseman, $1,400; 

rb $1,000 ; clerks, class 4; 17 clerks, class 3; 
5 clerks, at $1,500 each; 28 Gert class 5 3 clerks, at $1,320 each: 
86 clerks, oasa 1; 2 clerks or dr. 72127 ¢ $1,200 each; 2 clerks, at 
$1,100 each; 5. clerks, at $i, 080 each; 7 clerks, at $1, 020 each; 30 
clerks, at 81. 000 each; 43 clerks, at each; 1 clerk or draftsman, 
$900; 11 clerks, at $840 each; 1 ror Ta 15 a messengers: or 
laborers, 5 sete each; $660 each; 17 


messe r laborers, at 1 clerk or 
artist, 1.400 2 clerks or artists, a 2 laboratory aids, 
each; 4 laboratory aid, 81. E 01 2 laborate — or 8 
— 5 1105 ant 1 d, clerk, ‘or skilled la $1,080 
clerks, or skilled laborers, at $1, vas. pont gh 3 3 
. at 25806 each; 2 laboratory aids, at $900 each; 6 laborator aids, 
at $840 each; 7 laboratory aids, at $720 each; 1 map tracer or labora- 
tory aid, $900; 2 gardeners, at 1,440 each; 4-gardeners, at $1,200 
cach: 8 gardeners, at $1,100 each; 15 gardener: at $900 each; 19 
ch; 1 skilled laborer, $1,100; 1 skilled laborer, 
ed 900 each; 3 skilled laborers, at $840 each ; 
1 assistant in technology, $1,400; 1 assistant in technolo $1,380: 
eral mechanic, $1,400; 1 mechanician, $1,080; 1 mee inical as- 
* nt, 81.400; 1 mechanical eae Spee $1,200; 1 carpenter, $900; 
1 painter, $900; 1 teamster, $840; 2 messengers or laborers, at 8540 
each; 29 m or laborers, at 3430 each; 3 messenger boys, at 
7990 ne ; 14 messenger boys, at $600 each; 10 messenger boys, at 
4 ea 


8 messengers o 


5 messenger boys, at $420 each; 16 messenger boys, at 
360 encsi 4 charwomen, at $480 each; 21 charwomen, at $240 each; 


in all, $ 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr: Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Pa ey ne 20, after the sum 5780,“ strike out“ forty-four ” and 
; in line 21 strike out “ eight,” and insert one,“ and 
also strike "out i. seventeen“ and insert“ 

And, on page 20, line 15, after the sum 1 * $840, strike out“ twenty- 
one” and insert five“; in line 16 strike out “ twenty-nine " „and in- 
sert “five”; in line 17 strike out three” and insert one’ ; in line 
18 strike out “ fourteen” and insert one,” and also strike at “ten” 
and insert “one”; in line 19 strike out “five ™ and insert one“; 
and in line 20 strike out Sixteen and insert “one,” so that the 
number of messengers allowed the Plant Industry Office be reduced from 
167 t 22, the department having 576 other messengers provided for in 
this 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
as to the form of the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, at the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, to whom we must always go for definite, 


final information, I ask leave to modify my amendment. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. The explanatory part is no part of the 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 


mous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BLANTON. That was for the benefit of those men who 


come in and are going to vote and do not know what they are 


voting on. [Laughter,] 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 19, line 20, after the sum 
“ $780," strike out“ forty-four ” and insert “ four ” ; in line 21, strike out 
“ eight” and insert one,” and also strike out seventeen“ and insert 
„two“; and on page 20, line 15, after the sum “ $840,” strike out 
“twenty-one” and insert “five”; in line 16, strike out “ twenty-nine” 
and insert “ five ” ; in Ime 17, strike out “three” and insert one’; in 
line 18, strike out “fourteen” and insert one,“ and also strike out 
“ten” and insert “one”; in line 19, strike out “five” and insert 
„one“; and in line 20, strike out “sixteen and insert “ one.” 

. Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

3 Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? I want to make 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not yield. This is more important 
than any parliamentary inquiry. Mr. Chairman, for 24 hours 
I have been worrying about this wasteful messenger service 
provided in this bill for this department. Here the committee 
has provided for this Department of Agriculture 743 messengers, 
Oh, the gentleman says that they are called messengers but they 
do something else, that they may do some clerical service. If 
these 743 messengers do any clerical service, then we ought to 
cut down the clerical force elsewhere in the bill, because we 
provide much more than a plenty of clerical force outside of the 
messenger service. In this paragraph alone we provide 167 
messengers for the Plant Industry oflice, it being merely one of 
the numerous bureaus in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not yield; I might hear some more 
about your “infamous league of nations” that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MurpHy] was talking about the other day, con- 
cerning which I do not believe there is another man in the United 
States who will agree with him that the League of Nations is 
“damnable,” as he said it was the other day. So much for that. 

Mr. BAER. I will say that I agree with him. - 

Mr. KING. And I agree to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not think there were two other men of 
that kind in the House. But, getting back to my subject—743 
messengers for the Department of Agriculture and 167 for the 
Plant Industry Bureau alone. Now, gentlemen, if you want to 
go to the country with that kind of a record for economy, why, 
let it stay in the bill, because we are going to meet you on the 
hustings before the people on this question of economy. And 
when we do meet you we will do a plenty to you. 

My friends, I am asking you to cut down this useless, un- 
necessary number of 167 to 22. Is not 22 a plenty? Did you 
notice in this bill, on page 4, that for the Secretary's office alone 
this great committee on economy has allowed 1 lieutenant of 
the watch, 2 second lieutenants of the watch, and 73 extra watch- 
men for one office—the Secretary's office alone—76 watchmen 
for one little building. My God, what do they watch? [Laugh- 
ter.] The Seeretary's office is nothing in the world but that one 
red building. Why should you fill and surround it with 76 
watchmen? Where do you put all of those 76 watchmen? They 
are all on big salaries, and in addition to their salary each one 
gets a bonus of $240, and each year their salary is increased 
under civil service. Are you going to let that stay? Then you 
talk about economy. This Republican lip economy of which we 
are hearing so much. You fellows ought to get in line with the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Goon. 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield. The gentleman from North 
Dakota has a way of getting before the people through cartoons. 
I can not draw cartoons. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not talking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is not the amendment divisible? It 
relates to different*branches and sections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chatr would state that the amend- 
ment referred to messengers provided in the paragraph which 
is devoted to salaries in the Bureau of Plant Industry. The 
Chair thinks that if the gentleman desires these specific items 
of the amendment to be voted on separately, he can secure that 
by a demand for a separate vote. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, when a Democratic Secretary 
of Agriculture 


Mr. BLANTON. From Iowa. 

Mr. MONDELL. Recently from Texas, now from Iowa, and 
all of his bureau chiefs come before a committee of Congress and 
swear by all the gods and the great hornspoon that in their de- 
partment and the bureaus over which they have supervision and 
with which they are familiar, whose operations are constantly 
under their observation, they must have a given number of 
clerks and assistants, messengers and watchmen, what is the 
committee going to do? It is no doubt true there are too many, 
Those of us who visit these departments believe there is an un- 
necessary number of clerks and probably an unnecessary number 
of messengers in many of them, but just how are you going to 
determine where to draw the line? How are we to determine to 
just what extent these Democratic Secretaries and heads of 
bureaus, I will not say prevaricating, but to what extent are they 
exaggerating, to what extent are they drawing the long bow, just 
how far are they trying to put it over Congress? 

Mr. RUBEY..’ Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I regret I can not yield now. I can not tell, 
and as legislators, desirous of doing nothing to injure the public 
service, we must, in a great measure, take the word of these 
Democratic officials. To do otherwise would be to render our- 
selves subject to the charge of slashing estimates without regard 
to the interests and the needs of the public service. I suppose 
there is not anyone here who would feel particularly disturbed 
if our friends on the Democratic side want to reduce the number 
of these clerks and messengers. I imagine they can be reduced 
some without any very great harm to the public service. The 
committee has felt compelled, however, to place at least some 
credence in the statements of these officials, reiterated, empha- 
sized, and insisted upon. They will swear that they can not 
spare 2 man and keep the Government service going, and what 
are you going to do about it? I do not think it would be a bad 
thing to do a little cutting all along the line, but the committee 
has felt that in the main it must sometimes yield its judgment 
to the reiterated demands of the responsible oflicials of the ad- 
ministration and at least give them the benefit of the doubt, 
when they declare that your Uncle Sam could not possibly attend 
to the affairs of the people if they had one less clerk or one less 
messenger, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I do that for the purpose of replying to one statement 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monveti]. During the 
consideration of this bill he comes upon this floor and talks 
about Democratic Secretaries and Democratic heads of depart- 
ments, Democratic this and Democratic that. He is the one 
gentleman so far as I know who has tried to bring politics into 
this bill. Let me say that the gentlemen in the Department of 
Agriculture—I have the statistics here in my hand—practically 
all of the heads of the departments, have been there for years 
and years. They were there under Secretary Wilson when 1 
came here, and they have been there ever since. Take one of 
them, for instance, Dr. Mohler. He is a most estimable gentle- 
man, has been in the department many years, and is now 
head of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Dr. Mohler is a most 
efficient bureau chief. What his politics are I do not know and I 
do not care. We do not want politics in the Department of 
Agriculture. I resent the statement made by the majority 
leader in coming here and trying to inject politics into the 
Department of Agriculture. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 
The Secretary of Agriculture is a Democrat and possibly his 
immediate assistants are, but the men who are charged with the 
details of the work are the chiefs of the respective bureaus. Dr. 
Mohler, and I use him only as an illustration, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, has charge of that bureau under 
the direction of the Secretary, and, of course, he is the man who 
is responsible for the work, and we all know it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE, Does the gentleman think we would be justi- 
fied in passing the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton]? 

Mr. RUBEY. No; most assuredly we would not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] is properly subject 
to the lecture just delivered to him by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Russey]. What was the situation? The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton] on a number of occasions 
during the consideration of this bill has said, in effect, We 
propose to go before the country and hold you Republicans 
responsible for making these provisions authorizing a lot of 
messengers in the Agricultural Department.“ The gentleman 
from Wyoming very properly replies that the request for these 
officials comes from a Democratic Cabinet officer. I do not see 


how anyone can make an issue before the country on the ground 
that the Republicans have not sufficiently reduced the em- 
ployees.under a Democratic official and give the credit to the 
Democratic official. 

- Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I not only want to be fair but I am 
fair. 

Mr. RUBDY. The gentleman from Illinois did not quite 
accurately quote the majority leader. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not quote the majority leader 
at all. - 

Mr. RUBEY. He did not stop with the heads of the various 
departments, but he spoke of the bureau chiefs. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois.. I never quote anyone on the floor 
of the House. I stated the substance of the contention here 
and stated it correctly, I do not blame the gentleman from 
Missouri for criticizing the majority leader, but at the same 
time he had no criticism whatever to make of his Democratic 
colleague for seeking to reduce the number of messengers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Yes. 

. Mr. BLANTON. According to the argument of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], if a Demo- 
cratic Cabinet officer should ask this Republican Congress for 
$1,997,000,000 with which to shoot skyrockets of communica- 
tion *o the planets in the skies, they, the Republican Congress, 
would have to supinely bow and give that much of the people's 
money to them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think the gentleman is quite 
up to his usual standard in dissecting an argument. If a Demo- 
cratic official made that request, however, and a Republican Con- 
gress granted the money, I fail to see where there would be any 
partisan issue before the people on the subject. 

Mr. BLANTON. It would be a darn-fool issue. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If both parties agreed to it, what is 
the partisan issue? Now, I am inclined to agree very largely 
with some of the suggestions made by the gentleman from Texas. 
I have no doubt there are too many messengers in the Agricul- 
tural Department and in every other department of the Govern- 
ment. The Committee on Agriculture, however, can not, in the 
very nature of things, take up for consideration and carefully 
examine the need for each messenger in the department. The 
Committee on Agriculture has more important duties to per- 
form than finding out what each one of the 700 messengers in 
the department is doing. Necessarily, they always have been 
and they always will be guided in the main by the estimates for 
the number of messengers. I do not criticize the committee for 
bringing in recommendations which of themselves do reduce to 
some extent the number of messengers in the department. I 
am inclined to think it would not hurt anybody in the end if 
we very materially reduced the number of messengers, who are 
now so thick that they fall over each other in every department. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
strike out something else. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion will not be in order, the 
Chair will state; there is an amendment pending. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Were all the pro forma 
amendments withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment has not been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. RUBEY. I will withdraw mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri withdraws 
his pro forma amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman moves to strike out the 
last three words. , : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY] is right in saying there 
is little if any politics in the Department of Agriculture, I 
remember some 10 years ago, when the distinguished gentleman, 
James Wilson, was Secretary, he paid the Committee on Agri- 
culture the honor of a visit. We talked with him of the manner 
in which officials and employees of his department were selected. 
There had been a suggestion that politics or partisanship had 
some influence in such matters. I remember very well when he 
said, There are 9,000 employees in the Department of Agricul- 


Lix——165 


Mr, Chairman, I move to 


I will renew that amend- 
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ture and I do not know the politics of nine of them.” I believe 
he spoke with entire truthfulness. A few years ago, after the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, Mr. Houston, became Secretary, he, too, 
came to see us one day, when a matter of the same import was 
brought before the committee. He remarked about it. See- 
retary Wilson’s remark was quoted to him, and he said, “I can 
go him several better; there are 20,000 employees in this depart- 
ment ’—now, mark the increase, and see how the number has 
grown and judge whether or not the committee has been unfair 
or niggardly in recommending appropriations—he said, “I have 
20,000 employees, and of all of them I know the politics of only 
myself and my private secretary.” I believe he, too, spoke with 
entire truth and candor. So I think the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is right in saying that there is little politics; but there 
are too many employees. [Applause.] Why does the bill still 
provide for too many? Because the Committee on Agriculture 
was unable to get assistance or suggestions from the heads of 
bureaus as to where cuts could properly be made in the bill, cuts 
that the majority of the committee said were necessary. The 
majority of the committee told department bureau heads that 
there was no disposition on the part of the committee to em- 
barrass or hinder any necessary feature or portion of the work, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN cf Michigan. There was one exception; 
the Chief of the Forest Service, at our urgent request, named 
items and appropriations which might, if necessary, be changed 
or reduced without injury or embarrassment to the service. As 
to appropriations and estimates of other bureaus, the committee 
found it necessary to take testimony and otherwise to get all 
available information and in the end use its best judgment. We 
made many cuts, necessarily, Mr. Chairman, mostly in the lump 
sums. Cuts or changes of lump sums do not affect the men and 
women employees on the statutory rolls, the rolls which the 
gentleman from Texas is criticizing so severely. On the statu- 
tory rolls provision is made, we all believe, for the employment 
of larger numbers than are necessary for properly carrying on 
the work. We could not eliminate the excess; we could not tell 
which clerk, which watchman, which messenger should be re- 
fused, and we received no suggestion from any one connected 
with the department as to which of them could be eliminated. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
chiefs of bureaus refused the request of the committee that they 
should suggest as to where sayings could be made? i 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. . I think I am entirely right 
in saying that except as to the Chief of the Forest Service, the 
gentlemen who came before us were unwilling, did not wish to 
listen to our suggestions that their estimates could not be ap- 
proved. We talked to them about economy. They were deaf to 
our suggestions as to where savings could be made. 

And another thing that makes the number of employees in 
that department larger than it ought to be is that every one of 
them is under civil service, and time after time the heads of the 
bureaus, in answer to inquiries, have told us that there are 
clerks and other employees on the rolls who are incompetent. 
We asked why incompetents are not dismissed, and the answer 
was that they are under the civil service; that if one is to be 
gotten rid of there must be charges and a trial, so the bureau 
hesitates; and that is one of the reasons they do not proceed 
against anyone. Read it in the testimony; you will see it. We 
have heard it year after year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe anyone here 
wants to embarrass the Department of Agriculture, but I do not 
believe any person here can excuse the failure of the bureau 
chiefs in the Agricultural Department or any other department 
in their refusal to assist a congressional committee in the per- 
formance of its work. We are presumably here to represent the 
American people in every activity of the Government, and we 
ought to be impartial in whatever we have to do. We aré the 
arbiters between the bureau chiefs and the people who pay the 
taxes, and I think that it will be admitted by every man here 
that if there ever was a time when we should pare to the bone 
that time is now. It is conceded by every impartial observer 
that in all the branches of the Government service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we have more than 40,000 people who are not 
needed, but you can not get the cooperation of any man in the 
Government service to eliminate them from the pay roll. It is 
not very long since we appropriated money with which to pay 
the fare of a lot of people who were not needed in the service 
back to their homes, and even then we could not get rid of them, 
because we could not get the cooperation of the departmental 
branches of the Government, and it may be that to eliminate 
many employees who are no longer needed as a war necessity 
we must blindly cut without respect as to whether we know 
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what we are doing or not. [Applause.] The time has come 
when we must even do that and take a chance. [Applause.] 
For it must be understood that these people are not to be per- 
mitted to remain here in times of peace at the expense of the 
American people, who are already overburdened with taxation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I see that it struck the gentleman, as it 
struck me, that it is a most astounding condition that is revealed 
by what the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLaucHLr] said, 
that the bureau chiefs utterly refused to assist the committees 
in deciding where cuts should be made. Does not the gentleman 
think that under such circumstances the committee would have 
been well justified in failing to appropriate a portion of these 
gentlemen's salaries until they would assist the committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. I certainly do. And I am perfectly willing 
to enter upon a campaign now to assist in the elimination of 
every unnecessary employee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then vote for my amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will I intend to vote for the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. I do not want to yield now, 

I believe we have an obligation imposed upon us that the 
American people expect us to live up to, and that obligation is 
to bring back these departments to the period of peace. [Ap- 
plause.] We must realize that the war is over, and I think we 
do, but we must do more than realize it. We must force these 
people in the administrative branch of the Government to realize 
it: We had about 30,000 people on the pay roll in Washington 
when the war came on, and to-day we have 110,000. Does any- 
one believe that 110,000 clerks are needed here in these days of 
peace? Not at all. 

And every day, in every mail I receive, letters come telling me 
of the burdens that the people are carrying and wishing to know 
what we are doing to give them relief. Are we to be hamstrung 
here by the bureau chiefs? Are they to be permitted to say to 
the American people that“ Only through us can you reduce the 
expenses of the Government"? We all realize that we have 
already $3,000,000,000 of a deficit and $6,000,000,000 of estimated 
expenses for 1921, with $5,300,000,000 of receipts estimated, when 
you take out what will not be collected. There is $5,300,000,000 
of revenue to pay $9,000,000,000 of estimated expenses for 1921. 
Do you want to issue bonds? Do you think the people will buy 
them? Do you think anyone will justify action looking to that 
end? Are we to economize in fact or are we not? That is the 
issue. Now is the time to begin the work of economy. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. BLANTON]. ' 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized 
for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired on the amendment. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the noes 
gppeared to have it. ~ 4 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the vote should have been on 
the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stands corrected. The vote is 
on the pro forma amendment striking out the last three words. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. 

I believe there is some misconception of the statement that all 
the chiefs of the bureaus of the Department of Agriculture, ex- 
cept the Chief of the Forest Service, refused to give information 
or to cooperate with the committee. What was done, and I think 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavGHriry] will bear me 
out, was this: We suggested to the Chief of the Forest Service 
that he suggest what cuts could be made in the bill without in- 
juring his service. He assisted us by making certain suggestions. 

It was suggested to a representative of the department that 
he might indicate what cuts could best be made in the bill. He 
indicated that he would like to accommodate the committee, but 
I inferred that it would be embarrassing to him to suggest a 
cut in one bureau and not in another, or to suggest a cut in an 
item the needs of which he had been contending for. I can ap- 
preciate this, and I do not believe that the gentlemen who have 
spoken will contend that there should be any adverse criticism 
against the department for that. 

I believe I voice the sentiment of every member of the com- 
mittee when I say that every bureau chief is a man of integrity, 


of character, and of standing, endeavoring to perform his duty 
with fidelity, and is dominated with the noblest and loftiest 
ideals. Gentlemen, they are enthusiastic over their work, and 
if they were not they would not be worth even a part of the 
Salary paid to them. They feel it their duty to go before the 
committee and ask for large appropriations. If they did not 
do that, they feel that they would not be doing their work 
justice. The committee must pass on their statements. The 
committee has been working night and day in the committee 
room, so we can not do as suggested—go to the departments to 
find out how many messengers they must employ and how many 
they need. We must take their word for it. They are men of 
integrity. 

The result of the amendment of the gentleman from ‘Texas 
would be to do this: It would strike off the employees at low 
Salaries, The department would put others on the pay roll at 
an increase, possibly at three or four hundred dollars more a 
month, for they must have the help. That is what it would do. 
It would increase their salaries. As has been said here, many 
of the employees termed “ messengers” do clerical work, re- 
ceiving $700 or $800 in salary. Are we going to supplant them 
with clerks drawing salaries of $1,200 or $1,800? Or are we 
going to compel the scientists receiving $3,000 or $4,000 a year 
to perform the duties of messengers and clerks? Is it not nec- 
essary to have messengers in the departments? Why do we 
employ messengers here in the House? Why do not you gen- 
tlemen, drawing $7,500 a year, do the messenger work? If it is 
necessary for us to have messengers here in the House, is it 
not equally necessary to have them in the departments? There 
is as much need for them in the departments as in this House. 
We may have more messengers here than we ought to have, and 
I think they have more in the departments than they ought to 
have. We have cut the number—possibly in some instances we 
have cut more than we should have done. As has been stated, 
we worked in the dark and may have made mistakes. Because 
the bureau chiefs did not want to come before the committee 
and recommend cuts, I do not believe they should be so severely 
criticized for it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
just a few words. 

I desire to reenforce what the chairman of this committee 
has said with reference to the preparation of this bill as to these 
employees. So far as I am personally concerned, and so far as 
every member of that committee is concerned, we do not want a 
single man on that pay roll that is not doing service that is worth 
the money being paid to him. 

Now, some of you are going wild. This is a great department 
of this Government, that presides over the destiny of the whole 
agricultural section of our Nation. And what does the pill 
carry? It carries $30,000,000. 

Now, you are speaking about cuts. For the whole field of 
agriculture the total appropriation is $30,000,000. Compare it 
with the other departments, if you please. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman would not want to appropriate 
$100,000,000 if $25,000,000 would do, I am sure? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I say they are not doing that. We 
have cut it to the bone now, and have crippled the service. Take 
the great stockyard section that the gentleman represents. The 
meat inspection of the packing houses constitutes one of the 
great items on the pay rolls. The committee did recommend 
the increase of the salaries there over the estimates. That is 
not agriculture. That is meat inspection. When the House in- 
creased the list of the salaries you did not hear the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] kicking about that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman from Illinois does not 
represent the stockyards. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. He represents that section; he repre- 
sents that State—a part of that State. He represents a part of 
that city and he is a citizen of that-city. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. No; I can not yield. I am not rais- 
ing any controversy about it. Probably the gentleman who has 
risen is right about it. My friend Joan Rarney probably put 
it over. I am not raising any controversy about it. But that 
is not agriculture; yet it is charged up to agriculture: You talk 
about the Forest Service expending millions of dollars. That is 
not agriculture; yet it is charged up to this bill. Take from 
the field of agriculture the things that do not belong to it and 
you will see that we are spending less than $20,000,000 for agri- 
culture. X : ; 

Now, you are talking about cuts. You are talking about cut- 
ting out these employees, Where is there a man on the floor of 
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this House—and I am talking to intelligent men—who would 
seriously favor that proposition? I know how my colleague [Mr, 
BLanTon] expects to use this in Texas. He is going to use the 
word “messengers.” [Laughter.] He does not know a thing 
about it. (Laughter.] I will tell you the truth; but he does 
not know a thing about it. He is just going to play on that 
word “messenger.” That is what he is going to do. It 
is just as well to be honest and frank about it: I believe in 
economy. 

Let me tell you another thing. Let any man belonging to the 
committee say whether or not these men in the various bureaus, 
when they came before the committee, were not fair to us. 

You will not find a single man that sidestepped. I will tell 
you what we did do. When we asked them, Considering the 
state of the Treasury, can you not cut this, that, or the other?” 
each one of those heads said. We know the state of the Treas- 
ury. Here is a great work before you. It is our duty to lay it 
before you. We can not tell you where to cut out items with- 
out injury to the service.” If you have men there presiding 
over those bureaus representing this great department, who do 
not deal with you squarely as a committee, and come before you 
and tell you what work is needed for the service of your con- 
stituents and mine, you would recommend that they be gotten 
rid of. I do not want a man there who is not earning some- 
thing. I want him to render some adequate service for the 
salary he is getting. There may be too many of them. But 
count the pages here. Haye you too many? Who is to say? 
Count the elevator men. Have you too many? Who is to say? 
Count the clerks in your offices. Have you too many? Who is 
to say? These men, the heads of these different bureaus in the 
department, are just as honorable as you and I are as representa- 
tives of the American people, and when they come before me, 
representing my people, as my people's agents, and tell me that 
they need this service, I give it to them. That is what the com- 
mittee did. We should not attempt to fool anybody. [Ap- 
plause.] The amendment should be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 10, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. . 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAYTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Delaware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

Amendment offered by Mr. TıLsox: Pages 19 and 20: Page 19, 
line 10, strike out “four” and insert “three”; line 13, strike out 
“twelve” and insert nine“; line 13, strike out seventeen“ and in- 
gert “fourteen”; line 13, strike out “five” and insert “four”; 
line 14, strike out “ twenty-eight” and insert “ twenty-five”; line 15, 
strike out “eighty-six” and insert “ seventy-three"; line 16, strike out 
ve and insert four; line 20, strike out “ forty-four” and insert 
“ forty-two"; line 21, strike out seventeen“ and insert “ sixteen.” 
Page 20, line 3, strike out two" and insert “one”; line 4, strike out 
“gix” and insert “ four.” 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say at the outset that 
if this amendment is adopted it will restore the number of em- 
ployees in the bureau to exactly the same number as were appro- 
priated for in last year’s bill and now carried in the current law. 
This committee heretofore has tried to reduce and has succeeded 
to some extent in reducing the amount carried in the bill last 
year and the number of employees wherever possible. Contrary 
to what has been done in most other cases, this particular item 
has been increased and the number of employees as well in a con- 
siderable number of instances. 

This item in 1918 carried $418,000 plus; in 1919 it carried 
$440,000 plus; in 1920, the current law, it carries $491,000 plus, 
a jump of $50,000; and now in this bill there is another jump of 
over $35,000 in this one item. 


If we ever intend to get back to normal, to anything like where 
we were before the war, it is necessary not only to not increase 
but to cut wherever possible. 

Here is a case where, instead of cutting, we have enlarged the 
number considerably, amounting in the entire item to 835,000. I 
can not believe that it is necessary at this time to provide addi- 
tional employees whose salaries amount to $35,000 a year ever 
and above what were considered necessary to carry on the work 
of this department successfully during the current fiscal year. 
Therefore I have offered this amendment, which, if agreed to, 
will not cut off a single employee, but will restore the number to 
what the current law carries. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has stated, as I understand 
him, that he is willing to allow what were carried for the 
current year. 

Mr. TILSON. I think that onght to be the limit. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well. If we agree upon that there will 
be no dispute. What has been done in this instance is simply 
to transfer certain employees from the lump-sum to the statu- 
tory roll and the lump sums reduced correspondingly; that is, 
reduced $36,880. In addition, one blacksmith at $1,200 has been 
dropped, so there is an actual decrease of $1,200, although an 
apparent increase of $35,680, due to the transfer of that amount 
from the lump sum. The employees so provided or trans- 
ferred are the ones that your amendment proposes to strike 
out. There is no actual increase. If the amendment is adopted, 
as suggested by the gentleman from Connecticut, there will be 
a decrease of $35,680. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I notice that the appropriations for 
the general expenses of this bureau this year are $2,529,000, 
and this bill reduces them to $2,272,000, a reduction of about 

250,000. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I can give the gentleman the figures. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have the exact figures before me. 
What I wanted to ask was whether this reduction in the gen- 
eral expenses, which is a reduction in the lump-sum appropria- 
tion, is made partly by transferring clerks now employed under 
the lump-sum appropriation to the statutory roll? Does that 
help to account for the increase in the statutory roll? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Wherever a transfer is made to the statutory 
roll the lump-sum appropriation is reduced correspondingly, sv 
one is an offset to the other. In this instance one roll, the lump- 
sum roll, is reduced $36,880 and another roll, the statutory roll, 
is increased $35,680, There is actually a decrease of $1,200, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Then, you reduce the total of the 
lump-sum appropriation by about $250,000? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Exactly. It is reduced by the amount added 
to the other roll. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And, of course, if a part of that reduc- 
tion is by reducing it in the lump-sum item and then transferring 
the employees to the statutory roll, there is, in fact, no increase 
in the appropriations by this bill at all but, in fact, on the total 
a considerable reduction. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. Take, for instance, this bureau. 
The estimate for the bureau was $3,606,000. The committee 
cut the estimate $568,000. It has been stated that there are 
many decreases. As stated before, for the whole bill the bu- 
reau estimates were $41,953,483, which were cut more than 
$11,000,000. The department estimates were $37,528,102. The 
bill reported by the committee carries $30,540,034—a cut of 
$7,132,823 below the department estimate. The committee cut 
the appropriations for the current year $3,359,727. However, in 
various places in the bill there are transfers from the lump-sum 
appropriation to the statutoy roll, which appear to be an in- 
crease buteactually are not. The transfers are submitted in 
accordance with provisions of law. In the instance to which the 
gentleman from Connecticut has referred we have simply trans- 
ferred the employees from one roll to another. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. One of the most disagreeable things in any 
business is what is known as laying off men. Evidently it is 
some one’s duty here to know exactly what should be done in 
this regard, and it seems to me the thing to do is to establish an- 
other bureau to be known as the bureau of hiring and firing. 
Then we can find out all about it. 

Mr, STRONG of Kansas. Not hiring, but firing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSOoN ]. ; 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 23, noes 57. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation of diseases of orchard and other fruits, 


$80,935: Provided, That $8,000 of said amount shall be available for 
the investigation of diseases of the pecan. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I speak in favor of this paragraph and regarding the 
conditions as I understand them in my district and what the 
investigation of plant diseases has accomplished. 

Only those who live in the country, surrounded by trees, plant 
life, and flowers, can understand the meaning of this section. Per- 
haps no orchard in my district planted 30 years ago yields fruit 
to-day, but trees that have grown within 10 years and sprayed 
in accordance with the methods prescribed by the Department 
of Agriculture now produce fruit. So if we go into the gardens 
we find that each vegetable is attacked by some insect. The 
strawberry, the raspberry, and the asparagus have their 
enemies, and unless we used insecticides it would be impossible 
to have the vegetables and fruits that we now enjoy. 

Take, for instance, the potato. Sixty years ago there was 
not a potato bug in the country, but to-day we could not raise 
a potato if it were not for the spraying process that is now used. 
The Bureau of Chemistry, through many experiments, has dis- 
covered a spray that will kill the insect but not destroy the vine. 
~ It seems strange that the wild flowers are not attacked by 
insects, The wild rose is not troubled by any disease, but as 
soon aS we cultivate it fo please our imagination, then it is subject 
to disease and is ravished by insects; thus the bud never blooms. 
Unless we appropriate these large sums to protect the fruits and 
flowers that appeal to our taste and imagination, they will 
return to their wild and primitive state. The amount that has 
been expended for the perfection of insecticides and fungicides 
has helped very much to retain the fruits and flowers that have 
been artificially developed during the process of time. It seems 
to me it is not economy to fail to spend money when by dis- 
bursing it we increase our natural resources and provide for a 
more perfect state of civilization. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking the chairman of the com- 
mittee in regard to the meaning of the words— 

For the inves tion of diseases of orchard and other small fruits, 
$80,935: Provided, That $8,000 of said amount shall be available for the 
investigation of diseases of the pecan. 

I should like to know the meaning of the words orchard and 
other small fruits.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. It means practically all fruits. 

Mr. HERSMAN. You go on here and say: 

Provided, That $8,000 of said amount shall be available for the inves- 
tigation of diseases of the pecan. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Tes; we set aside $8,000 for the pecan. It 
should not be necessary to put this in, but it is a new item and 
we carry it a second time. 

Mr. HERSMAN. I think to clarify that we ought to add the 
word “ nuts.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. We carry a number of items in the bill that 
take care of the nuts. We have made liberal appropriations for 
that. 

Mr. HERSMAN, I wondered if it included in the words 
“other fruit“ the nuts. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For soil-fertility investigations into organic causes of infertility and 


edial measu maintenance of productivity, properties and composi- 
2 5 of soil . — and the transformation se ormation of soil humus 


by soil organisms, $45,060, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What was the cause of this increase? 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is an increase of $10,000 which is to be 
used in meeting the increased demand for information on new 
fertilizer materials. The gentleman knows that the question of 
fertilizer is an important proposition at this time. An effort is 
being made to procure fertilizer material at a lower cost. ‘There 
has been much complaint concerning the quality of the fertilizer 
sold. Some fertilizers have been put on the market which have 
tended to destroy the crops rather than aid them. 

Mr. TILSON. How is the money used—for the employment 
of experts? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; of course, it takes experts to pass upon 
it. I presume they have messengers, too, which has been so 
much objected to. 

Mr. TILSON. I am not so much interested about the messen- 
gers as I am in the men who are making the investigation. I 
want to find out what they are doing and whether they are 
accomplishing anything. 4 

Mr. HAUGEN. In this instance a great deal-has been accom- 
plished in the two bureaus—in the Bureau of Plant Industry and 

the Bureau of Soils. They have done good work. In my opin- 
ion there is little work in the department that is as generally 


appreciated by the farmers as this work on fertilizers by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry and the Bureau of Soils. The two 
bureaus cooperate, because it is as necessary to study the plants 
as it is the soil, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For acclimatization and adaptation investigations of cotton, corn, and 
other crops introduced from tropical regions, and for the improvement 
of cotton and other fiber plants by cultural methods, b 
selection, and for d 7 the feasibility of increasing the 
tion of hard fibers outside of the continental United States, $ 
Provided, That not less than $7,500 of thi, 
experiments in cottonseed interbreeding, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. The committee in the language on page 
24, line 7, in the proviso, says “ not less than $7,500 of this sum 
shall be set aside,” and so forth. I think that is not a prop- 
erly worded provision. “Not less than $7,500” would permit 
the entire amount of $86,410 to be used for the one purpose indi- 
cated. The bill was faulty in the same respect last year. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, The bill last year said not less than 
$7,500 of this sum may be used. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The fault was in using the 
words “not less than $7,500.” The intention was to limit the 
amount to be used to $7,500; the bureau was given the appropria- 
tion of just the amount of money it wished to use. But there 
being no limit it actually used $22,000 instead of $7,500. So the 
wording should be so changed as properly to express the wish 
of Congress. I move to amend on page 24, line 7, by striking 
out the words “not less than” and further along in the line 
strike out the word “shall” and put in the word “ may.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 24, line 7, strike out the words not less than,” and in same 
line strike out the word shall“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“may.” 
Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing 


roduc- 
410: 


is sum shall be set aside for 


Mr. MANN of IIIinois. 
to accept any amendment offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, but his amendment will not accomplish anything. The 
department having construed the language “not less than 
$7,500 may be used” will construe it again the same way. 
They have said that that did not limit it; that the appropriation 
was not limited to $7,500. 

Mr. YOUNG of. Texas. Mr. Chairman, I happen to know some- 
thing about this particular item. This station is in the county 
adjoining my home, a county in the district of my friend Mr. 
RAYBURN. I have been on the work. It is very important work, 
and the department will only use this sum and no more. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then let us say “not more than 
$7,500.” 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I have no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The words “not less than” do not 
mean anything, because without any provision at all they can 
use the whole amount. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. All I am interested in is to have the 
work continued, because it is important. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no objection to the work being 
continued. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas Is right, and this work has the hearty approval 
of the committee. Seven thousand five hundred dollars is the 
amount that the bureau wishes. I ask, Mr. Chairman, to with- 
draw my amendment and will support the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Under his amendment only the amount of 
$7,500 can be used. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
striking out the word “less,” in line 7, and inserting the 
word “ more,” so that it will read that “not more than $7,500 of 
this sum shall be set aside.“ And I would then, if I had my way, 
strike out the words “shall be set aside” and insert the words 
“may be used.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment he has offered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend by 
striking out the word “less” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “more”; and by striking out the words “shall be set 
aside and inserting the words may be used.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 24, line 7. strike out the word “ less" and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “more”; and in the same line strike out the words shall 
be set aside and insert in lieu thereof the words may be used,” so 
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that as amended the line will read: “ Provided, That not more than 
S1500 05, this sum may be used for experiments in cottonseed inter- 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and improvement of cereals and methods of 
cereal production, and the study of cereal diseases, and for the investi- 
face of the cultivation and br of flax for seed purposes, includ- 

g a study of flax diseases, and for the investigation and improvement 
of broom corn and methods of broom-corn production, $359,705: Pro- 
vided, That $50,000 shall be set aside for the investigation and control 
of the diseases of wheat, oats, and barley known as black rust, leaf rust, 
and stripe rust: Provided also, That $147,200 shall be set aside for the 
location of and destruction of the barberry bushes and other vegetation 
from which such rust spores originate. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the paragraph. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make some 
inquiry of the chairman of the committee in respect to this. I 
am at a loss to understand why so much money is expended for 
the purpose of discovering barberry bushes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What is the necessity for this large ap- 
propriation of $147,000 to discover barberry bushes? I under- 
stand quite well the necessity for protecting wheat, if possible, 
against the ‘black rust, and everyone else who has made any in- 
vestigation into the matter understands that it has been demon- 
strated that the spores which start the rust collect on the leaves 
of the barberry bushes, and that they are the chief source of the 
black rust. That fact having been settled, however, so that 
there is no longer any question about it, and the barberry bush 
being a bush that is well known, that anyone can pick out after 
having once seen it, why should we now spend $147,000 to send 
experts out to find a bush that anybody could find? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And when every State is engaged in 
‘the destruction of the common barberry bush. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. As the gentleman from Illinois 
has stated, each State is engaged in the destruction of these 
bushes. I do not know how they could be destroyed anyway, 
except by direction of the State authorities. Why the States can 
not take care of the matter is a mystery to me. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have been appropriating large sums for 
demonstration and study here in Washington. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. Originally I think that was 
proper. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have now cut out the appropriations for 
that work, but provide here for the officials to go out into the 
country and destroy the barberry bush, so as to educate the 
people and encourage the destruction of it. As to the merits of 

the proposition there seems to be no question but that if we 
can destroy the barberry bush in this country we will-eradicate 
the black rust, which would increase the yield of this country 
about one-half. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman' is correct about 
that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. In Denmark, Sweden, and in every country 
that has tried it, that has proven to be true—that the yield 
increases. In the State of Iowa if it were not for the black rust 
our yield would have been, in a number of instances, twice what 
it has been. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is not a scientist of any note 
whatever who would claim that the destruction of the barberry 
bush would eliminate the black rust. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I refer the gentleman to the scientists in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They will not agree to that. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Yes, they will. If the gentleman will refer 
to the hearings he will find that the officials acknowledge that. 
Whenever you eliminate the barberry bush you eliminate the 
black rust. Here we have a large country, which is altogether 
different from the European countries; it is generally under- 
stood that the spores are carried in the air sometimes as far 
as 200 miles or more. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, nobody knows that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is generally ‘believed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Nobody could establish such a propo- 
sition as that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman does not believe it? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know whether it can be done 
or not. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But the experts say it can be done. It will 
carry as far as the wind will take it. It is the same as the 
spores of the dandelion, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I understand that in my own State, 
in one of the counties, first one man came there and then another 


and then another to look at some barberry bushes. The first 
one could not tell, and I suppose the second one could not, and 
the third could not, and so on until they had actually had seven 
men sent out there from somewhere, I do not know whether 
from Washington or not, to look at a few barberry bushes. 
Whether they finally destroyed them I do not know. But at all, 
events it took seven men to find out whether they were barberry 
bushes, It Is this kind of work by so-called experts that disgusts 
the farmer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, to save time I am going to 
make the point of order, if the gentleman from Illinois does not. 
I make the point of order on the second proviso on page 25, lines 
18, 14, and 15, beginning with “ provided also.” It is new legis- 
lation and is unauthorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order against the second proviso in the paragraph. Does the 
gentleman from Iowa desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ido. The act provides that there shall be at 
the seat of government a Department of Agriculture, the general 
design and duties of which shall be to acquire and diffuse among 
the people of the United States useful information—that is ex- 
actly what is proposed here—on subjects connected with agricul- 
ture, in the most general and comprehensive sense of the word, 
and to secure, propagate, and distribute among the people new 
and valuable seeds, and so forth. In my opinion there is Au- 
thority for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
like to be heard. 
x The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 

exas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the gentleman's contention you could 
appropriate any amount of money to expend it on any subject 
that has anything to do with agriculture, such as orchards, nuts, 
and various other things that grow. The general authorization 
provided for in the act is the general authorization that puts 
into life the various departments of the Government. 

We had this very question up at the time the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gatnivan] first offered an amendment to 
appropriate ten million three hundred and odd thousand dollars 
for the Department of Labor to carry on what is known as the 
United States Employment Service. I made the point of order 
against it, and it was ‘stricken out. The Chair will remeniber 
that; and the gentleman contended at that time at length that 
under the general provisions of the statute creating the Depart- 
ment of Labor we had authority to appropriate this sum. Why, 
the matter was discussed at Jength, and the Chair held that 
the general authorization did not authorize this particular appro- 
priation of $10,300,000 for the specific purposes named and sus- 
tained my point of order against it. Now, Congress has never 
provided any law for the location and destruction of bar- 
berry bushes. If there is a bush known as the barberry bush 
and it is proper to destroy that bush in order to keep the black 
rust from damaging wheat out in Iowa, what more has the 
Department of Agriculture to do than merely to tell the farmers 
over the country who raise wheat—in Iowa and :elsewhere—te 
destroy their barberry bushes? The Department of Agriculture 
is not going to destroy them for them. Why, the bull nettle in 
my State interferes with the growing of lots of crops. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture is not going down and destroy the 
bull nettle. It can tell the farmers how to destroy it on the 
farms and then they will do it. Our Government is not that 
paternalistic. I insist, Mr. Chairnian, it is not a proper item to 
come under the general law creating this department, and that 
my point of order should be sustained and the people of this 
country saved this $137,000 thus sought to be wrongfully ex- 
pended. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
heard for a moment on the point of order. I reserved the point 
of order on this paragraph in the first instance. I do not think 
I should have made it, but I did want to get a little information 
in reference to it. The black-rust disease, or whatever it is, 
whatever you call it, attacks wheat in one State and moves from 
wheat to some other host. The common barberry is one of the 
main hosts that is known of the black-rust spores as they move 
from one plant to another. ‘There are other plants, however, 
besides the barberry that are a host for black rust. But, on the 
point of order, there is, of course, no specific authority of law 
authorizing the Government either to pay for or locate or de- 
stroy the barberry ‘bushes in private ownership. This goes to 
other vegetation. There is no limit under this. How far it may 
be necessary I do not know, but certainly the general act in 
reference to the Department of Agriculture to acquire and diffuse 
useful information can not'be extended to the point of locating a 
particular plant and destroying it. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman 


If the Chair has any doubt about it, I would 
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The - CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
discuss the point of order? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to call the attention of the Chair 
to one thing in reference to this question, The Chair will note, 
in line 9, that the total appropriation under this paragraph is 
$359,705. He will note that no point of order, as I understand, 
was leveled at this item. Now, the $147,200 in the proviso is a 
portion of that total. Would not the proviso be merely a limi- 
tation of the total appropriation against which there is no point 
of order leveled, be merely a limitation of that $359,000, of which 
umount $147,000 would be set aside for the location of and de- 
struction of barberry bushes? So, even if the point of order 
were sustained, it would not result in a saving of any of the 
appropriation, It would simply make the general appropriation 
remain as it is, which could be applied for some other purpose 
than the destruction of barberry bushes. This is simply a limi- 
tation upon a lump sum already appropriated in the first part of 
the paragraph, and being a limitation of the appropriation would 
not be subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
makes the point of order against the proviso beginning with the 
word “ Provided,” in line 12, page 25, and ending with the word 
“ originate,” in line 15. This is a proviso that apportions a cer- 
tain sum out of the total appropriation made for investigation 
and improvement of cereals and methods of cereal production 
und the study of cereal diseases, and so forth, for the purpose of 
locating and destroying barberry bushes and other vegetation. 
Tn the view of the Chair the organic law establishing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to acquire and diffuse among the people 
useful information on subjects connected with agriculture in the 
most general and comprehensive sense of that word, and to pro- 
cure, propagate, and distribute among the people new and valu- 
able seeds and plants, and the further provision authorizing the 
employment of scientists, chemists, botanists, entomologists, and 
so forth, and fixing the annual salaries thereof, would not au- 
thorize the setting aside of a specific sum out of any appropria- 
tion for the purpose of locating and destroying bushes or other 
vegetation and paying for the same. It seems to the Chair that 
in order that that might properly be included in the general 
Agricultural bill, and in order that public funds might be utilized 
for that purpose, it would require a specific authority of law or 
some definite authorization in the general authority under which 
the department is established, that act being referred to as the 
organic act. The Chair is unable to find in the organic act or in 
the reference of the gentleman from Iowa any such authorization, 
and therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama rises to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we pass this item for the present and return to it later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that this item be passed temporarily, to be 
returned to later. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, not to carry with it the part 
stricken out on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Texas that the appropriation to which the point of order has 
been made goes out with the sustaining of the point of order. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] now desires unani- 
mous consent to return to that part of the paragraph which 
still remains, later in the proceedings, for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object to the 
request, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if 
he is doing that for the purpose of undertaking to determine 
what amount should properly be deducted from the $359,000? 

Mr. HAUGEN, That is the purpose. It occurs to me, inas- 
much as that proviso is out of order, the amount should be cut. 
But I am not prepared to state now whether that should be 
done or not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to the gentleman that I was 
going to offer an amendment to eliminate $147,000, in view of 
the ruling of the Chair, but I am glad that you acquiesce in 
the purpose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It may be that the department has some 
money for this work of investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to temporarily passing 
this paragraph, to be returned to later? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the investigation and improvement of fruits, and the method of 
fruit growing, harvesting, and, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Markets, studies of the behavior of fruits during the processes of mar- 
keting and while in commercial storage, $110,200: Provided, That of 


this amount the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to expend 
27,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purchase of 


ands occupied by the department’s experiment vineyards near Fresno 
and Oakville, Calif., now maintained under contracts with the owners: 
And provided further, That the land purchased for the Fresno vine- 
yard shall not exceed 20 acres at a cost not to exceed $12,000 and for 
the 8 vineyard not to exceed 20 acres at a cost not to exceed 

5, $ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the part of this paragraph embracing the first proviso, 
beginning on line 13 and ending on line 18; and I also make a 
point of order against the last proviso, beginning And pro- 
vided further,” on line 18, and ending on line 22, the two embrac- 
ing an appropriation of $27,000, my point of order being that 
same are not authorized by law and constitute new legislation. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
withhold the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas reserve 
the point of order? 
Mr. BLANTON, 
speak, I will do so. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I want to speak on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are going to have an extended Call- 
fornia argument 

a BARBOUR. I think if the gentleman from Texas under- 
Stood 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I will reserve the point of 
order for five minutes and let the California gentlemen use that 
time as they want. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HERSMAN] desire to discuss the point of order? f 

Mr. HERSMAN. I would like to discuss it, but I will let 
my colleague discuss it first. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would like to state, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, and particularly to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who, I believe, is actuated by a de- 
sire to be fair, that this appropriation for the purchase of ex- 
perimental vineyards in the State of California is absolutely 
necessary at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman believe that the United 
States Government ought to buy land out there and go into that 
kind of business? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to see the Government help the good 
people out there all it can, but to buy land and go into the vine- 
yard business is something the Government ought not to do. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I believe the Government should buy the 
land in this particular instance, and I think the gentleman from 
Texas will agree with me when I explain the situation that ex- 
ists there. These experimental vineyards were started by the 
Federal Government in the year 1903. At that time the Anaheim 
disease and Phylloxera were destroying the vineyards of Cali- 
fornia. In four years’ time practically 75 per cent of the vine- 
yards in the Santa Clara Valley were absolutely wiped out of 
existence. At that time the vineyards throughout that section 
looked as though they had been swept by fire. This experimental 
work was started by certain large producers of wine grapes, who 
asked the Federal Government to come to their assistance in 
fighting these diseases. The Department of Agriculture then 
made arrangements with the owners of these vineyards to con- 
duct these experimental stations on land that was furnished by 
them without expense to the Government. 

The department entered into certain agreements by which the 
landowners furnished the land free of charge to the Government 
and did all of the necessary work under the direction of the 
department experts. At the end of each year the landowners 
submitted statements of account to the Department of Agri- 
culture showing the actual expense for labor, stock, and imple- 
ments, and for that expense alone they were reimbursed. 

Those experimental stations have grown during the period of 
17 years that they have been in operation, and to-day they con- 
tain the finest collection of viticultural plants known to exist in 
the world. That is true with respect to the station at Fresno, 
and I understand that it is true of the station at Oakville. 
These stations now contain 700 varieties of viticultural plants. 
And now, when prohibition has swept over the country and 
wiped out of existence the wine industry in the State of Cali- 
fornia, an industry that has been encouraged and fostered for 
years by the Federal Government, thousands of people in that 
State find their means of livelihood gone; so we are asking the 
Federal Government to make this small appropriation of $27,000 
for the purchase of these lands. : 

As to the necessity of the purchase—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 


If the gentleman from California wants to 


will the gentleman 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa: The gentleman spenks as if the work 
would be entirely discontinued if his appropriation were not 
made. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I was going to address myself to that in a 
moment. 

Mr: GREEN of Iowa. We still allow 883,200 appropriation to 
carry on this work. 

Mr. BARBOUR.. Not for this purpose. The necessity for 
buying these vineyards is this: The wine industry has ceased 
to exist in the State of California. The owners of the wine- 
grape vineyards upon which this experimental work was being 
carried on undér the direction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are selling their lands. They have no further use for. 
those lands. As long as they were engaged in the wine indus- 
try, and in the business of producing. wine grapes and making 
wine, this arrangement, with the department went on. Now 
that the industry is wiped. out of existence these men are sell- 
ing their lands. They are subdividing. them into small tracts, 
selling them off, and going out of the wine business. 

Such being the case, there is nobody with whom the depart- 
ment can now carry. on these arrangements. The owners of 
the land, compelled to go out of business, are no longer inter- 
ested. The Department of Agriculture has an option to pur- 
chase the Fresno experiment vineyard for $600 an acre. In 
this connection I will state that I have received telegrams and 
letters from the president of the California. Associated Raisin 
Co., than whom there is no better judge of the value of vine- 
yard lands in the State of California, stating. to me that $600 
per acre for this land is a most reasonable price. 

Furthermore, I want to say that if the Government buys this 
land it is not putting its money in a hole. This is land that is 
worth every dollar of $600 per acre, and, if anything, more, It 
is land that can almost any. day be sold for that price. There 
is necessity for this legislation at this time because it is essen- 
tial that we do something for the growers of wine grapes. For 
instance, it is necessary that. the. growers either graft their 
vines with new varieties or find some other product into which 
they may manufacture their wine grapes. That is the urgent 
necessity for continuing these experiment stations at this time. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: I gather that this is simply an 
experimental farm operated by, the Government in one particu- 
lar industry? t 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; but it is a very important industry. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We have a Government ex- 
perimental farm across. the river that the Government has 
bought and is: running: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield?’ 

Mr. BARBOUR... ves. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Virginia think 
it is rather far away from Washington for the Secretary to 
carry on an experimental farm in California, nearly 3,000 miles 
away? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The Government is operating 
an experimental farm at Arlington for the benefit of the whole 
country, It could not operate the experimental farm at Ar- 
lington for the grape industry of California. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr: Chairman, will the gentleman: yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr: ANDERSON. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton] to the fact that we have an 
investment out there in California on this land already. It 
represents an experiment of a great many years, and if we lose 
this. land or the use of this land we lose the plant along with 
it, and we lose not only the investment itself but the experience 
derived as the result of a long series of experiments. It is 
entirely false economy to make a point of order against this 
item, because thereby we shall lose an investment that we have 
already gotten, and we will have to make it over again, and 
it will take years to duplicate it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Government will not lese its plants. 
Those people will be so glad to have the Government continue to. 
operate these experimental leases that they will not take away 
either the land or the plants, but will let the business be carried 
on as it has been during the past few years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The people who own this particular piece 
of land have gone out of business entirely and they have no fur- 
ther interest in the maintenance of this plant. The gentleman 
is entirely in error if he assumes that there is any economy in 
making a point of order against this item. 

Mr. YOUNG- of Texas. Mr. Chairman, coming from the State 
of Texas, I want to reenforce what the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDERSON] has said. The Committee on Agriculture 


gave extended hearings to this item. The last word in the grape 
industry has been learned at these two experimental plants. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the fact. 

Mr. TOUN G of Texas. If you destroy them vou destroy the 
last word, as far as these experiments are concerned. Now, we 
have a condition in which these lands are being sold. The Gov- 
ernment has them under lease. These years have been spent in 
demonstrating and experimenting, with the greatest and most 
useful development in the industry that has been accomplished 
anywhere in the known world, and it has all been done on these 
two plots of ground. It would be penny-wise and pound-foolish 
for any man to throw away these 15 or 18 years’ experience to 


‘Save a few dollars and bring about a great loss. I hope that the 


grape industry of the country will be taken care of.. I know 
that we acted wisely when we provided as a committee to keep 
these two items in the bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentléman has stated the case in a 
nutshell. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, After my distinguished colleague from Texas 
[Mr Young] has given us his views I ought to consider the mat- 
ter settled and withdraw the point of order right now, because a 
few minutes ago he said that he knew all about the matter of the 
Department of Agriculture needing 743 high-salaried messengers 
and that I did not know a single thing on earth about it. Of. 
course, under the circumstances, I ought to bow to such profound 
knowledge and withdraw the point of order, but I can go down 
into my friend’s district in Texas and convince 99 per cent of 
his constituents that the gentleman does not know what he is 
talking about when he asserts- that this department needs 743 
messengers and that.76 highly paid watchmen are needed for the 
Secretary's office alone. The trouble with the gentleman from 
Texas. [Mr. Younes] is that he has been mixed up with these 
department heads so long that he gives them just what they ask 
for, and can not say “no” and can not turn them down. He 
knows too darned much about things around here. That is what 
is the matter. Too many of the older Members of Congress are 
like him, and maybe that is partly why we are now facing a 
$3,000,000,000 deficit. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. If my colleague will withdraw his 
point of order, I will withdraw my statement that I made about 
his not knowing anything about messengers, and then we will be 
even. t 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I am going to let my point: of order 
stand, but I will withhold it to let my friends from California get 
rid of what they have in their systems. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I voted for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] eliminating the messengers, and L 
hope he will be with me on this proposition. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I should like to know what kind of a lease 
the Government had on these lands which this appropriation 
seeks to purchase. 

Mr: BARBOUR. The Government had an arrangement with 
the owners of the land by which the Government had the use of 
the land free of expense. 

Mr: RICKETTS:. For what length of time? 

Mr. BARBOUR. There was no particular length of time. It 
just went on under a sort of gentleman’s agreement. 

Mr. RICKETTS. A verbal lease? 3 

Mr. BARBOUR.. I understand a verbal lease, 

Mr. RICKETTS. There never was any writing? 

Mr: BARGOUR. There never was a written lease.. But the 
condition that exists in the country to-day could not be foreseen. 
Nobody. knew we were going te have prohibition or that the 
producers of wine grapes would be put out of business. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield to me in order that I 
may make a suggestion? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Gladly. 

Mr. GARNER. The various gentlemen from California will 
have more time to work on the gentleman from Texas if we let 
this bill go over until Monday. I suggest that we take out and 
give them time to work on him from now until Monday. 

Mr. BLANTON.. They will accamplish a whole lot. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know. Iwill give them time, anyway. 

Mr. BLA ‘ON. I come from the same sort of a country that 
my friend thé gentleman does, where, in west Texas, we do not 
change with every shift in the wind, 

Mr. BARBOUR. I believe the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
BLanton] always endeavors to act with fairness, and I believe 
he will do so in this case. 

Mr. GARNER: I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Haudkx ] that it is 5 o'clock and we had better quit and have 
this matter thrashed out on Monday. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. May we not finish with this one bureau? 

Mr. GARNER. I imagine these gentlemen from California 
want to be heard. : 

Mr. BLANTON. In order to bring the matter to a focus, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
_ Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Moxpziz, having 
assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Wars, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 12272, the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
57 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 
9, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions required by the Reclamation Service for the fiscal year 
1921, payable from the reclamation fund (H. Doc. No. 645), was 
taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sever- 
ally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. ELSTON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 406) amending an act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., certain public 
lands in California, and granting rights in, over, and through 
the Sierra Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and 
the San Gabriel Timberland Reserve, California, to the city of 
Los Angeles, Calif.,” approved June 30, 1906, reported the same 
with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 602), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 157) authorizing the 
Indian tribes and individual Indians, or any of them, residing in 
the State of Washington and west of the summit of the Cascade 
Mountains to submit to the Court of Claims certain claims grow- 
ing out of treaties and otherwise, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 609), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr, CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8750) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide for the settlement of claims of officers and enlisted 
men of the Army for the loss of private property destroyed in 
the military service of the United States,” approved March 3, 
1885, as amended by the act of July 9, 1918, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 611), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, from the Committee on the 
Public Lands, to which was referred the joint resolution of the 
House (H. J. Res. 194) amending joint resolution extending the 
time for payment of purchase money on homestead entries in the 
former Colville Indian Reservation, Washington, reported the 
same with amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 610), 
which said joint resolution and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NOLAN, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11984) to increase the force and salaries 
in the Patent Office, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 612), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 


` REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: . 

Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 11410) for the relief of James E. Connors, 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 603), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 
to Which was referred the bill (H. R. 3564) for the relief of 
George W. Woodall, reported the same with an amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 604), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1004) for the relief of the owner of the 
steam lighter Cornelia, reported the same with an amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 605), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was’ referred the 
bill (S. 1005) for the relief of the owner of the steamship Matoa, 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 606), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1006) for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Horatio G. Foss, reported the same with an amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 607), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1222) for the relief of the owners of the schooner Henry 
O. Barrett, reported the same with an amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 608), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 12394) for the allotment of 
lands on the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon, 
among the members of the allied tribes occupying the said reser- 
vation and composed of the Klamath and Modoc Tribes and the 
Yahooskin Band of Piute Indians, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 12395) authorizing the 
State of New Mexico to apply the proceeds of the grant to said 
State of 1,000,000 acres of land made by section 7 of the en- 
abling act, June 20, 1910, for the reimbursement of Grant County, 
Luna County, Santa Fe County, and the town of Silver City; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 12396) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to promote the welfare of American seamen in the mer- 
chant marine of the United States; to abolish arrest and impris- 
onment as a penalty for desertion, and to secure the abroga- 
tion of treaty provisions in relation thereto; and to promote 
safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12397) to provide for the rais- 
ing of public revenue by a tax upon the privileges of the use and 
enjoyment of lands of large value; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12398) granting an 
increase of pension to James L. Passell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12399) granting a pension to John M. 
Wible; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12400) granting a pension to Claude Bain; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12401) to reimburse Com- 
mander Walter H. Allen, C. E. C., United States Navy, for losses 
sustained while carrying out his duties; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 12402) granting an increase of 
pension to Delia Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 12403) granting a pension to 
Edwin E. Chick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: A bill (H. R. 12404) granting a pension 
to Seth A. Welch; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12405) granting a pension to Matilda Hoff- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 12406) granting a pension to 
Frances M. Chronister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12407) granting a pension to Archibald 
Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12408) granting an increase of 
pension to Peter Mariann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12409) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis W. Ferguson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LUFKIN; A bill (H. R. 12410) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy C. Strout; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12411) granting 
a pension to John Huff; to the Committee on Pensions. - 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 12412) granting an increase of 
pension to W. H. Riffey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12413) granting a pension to Harrison R. 
Large; to the Committee on Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12414) granting a pension to James A. G. 
Livingston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12415) granting a pension to John B. 
Eakles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12416) granting an 
increase of pension to John Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12417) granting 
un inerease of pension to Frank Hartwell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 12418) granting a pension 
to Michael Walsh; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1398. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the San Diego Women’s 
Civic Center, of San Diego, Calif., relative to the American 
Indian; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1399. Also (by request), petition of Goeur d'Alene Merchants’ 
Association, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, relative to certain legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1400. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Clearfork Grange, No. 
255, of Butler, Ohio, favoring the French bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1401. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of the mayor and other 
residents, of Fresno, Calif., favoring the passage of the Lehl- 
bach-Sterling bill (H. R. 3149); to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

1402. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Guy Dewhirst and sundry 
other citizens of Casey, III., favoring the passage of the Sims bill 


(H. R. 262), to stop gambling on races; to the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1403. By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of units of the National Guard 
of the State of Pennsylvania, relative to the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1404. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the Department of 
Massachusetts of the American Legion, pledging its support to 
the Department of Justice in the arrest of radicals, ete.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1405. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the county committee of 
Philadelphia County of the American Legion, relative to the 
general deficiency bill, etc.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1406. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago, relative to the return of the rail- 
roads to their owners; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

1407. Also, petition of Federal Highway Council, relative to 
legislation for good roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

1408. By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Petition of citizens 
of Massachusetts, favoring civil-service retirement bill, House 
bill 3149; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1409. By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of citizens of Illinois, 
relative to the Raker bill, House bill 1112; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1410. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of board of directors of 
the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, regarding the return 
of the railroads to their owners; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1411. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of I. H. Brainerd, of New 
York City, protesting against the 1-cent postage bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1412. Also, petition of Federal Highway Council, recommend- 
ing national highway development as an economy measure; to 
the Committee on Roads. 


1413. Also,-petition of the National Grange, presenting the 
legislative program of that organization for 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1414. Also, petition of the Silk Association of America, favor- 
ing antistrike legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1415. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Harry Olirich 
Post, of the American Legion, of Mount Clemens, Mich., favor- 
ing the purchase by the Government of Selfridge Field, Mount 
Clemons, Mich.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

1416. By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of the Com- 
mercial Club of Jamestown, N. Dak., opposing any change in the 
present zone postal system; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

1417. Also, petition of citizens of Goldwin and vicinity. N. 
Dak., protesting against the passage of the Esch or Cummins 
railroad bills now pending; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE, 
Monpay, February 9, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art the author of peace and lover of con- 
cord. Thou dost look upon Thy children, pitying them in their 
ignorance, strengthening them in their weakness, guiding them 
when they put their trust in Thee. In this sacred moment of 
life we lift our hearts to Thee asking Thee to direct our steps. 
In all our ways may we recognize the leadership of God and 
walk in the path that Thou dost direct us, that the largest meas- 
ure of good may come to us and through us to this land and to 
the world. For Christ’s sake. Amen, 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was dis- 
pensed with and the Journal was approved. 


FOREIGN LOANS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, I ask that an article by 
Frank H. Simonds, entitled “ Shall we give Europe a receipted 
bill for ten billions,” published in the New York Tribune of 
yesterday, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Tribune, Feb. 8, 1920.] 


SHALL WE Give EUROPE A RECEIPTED BILL For TEN BILLIONS ?—FRANCE, 
ENGLAND, AND ITALY FIRMLY BELIEVE THAT SUCH a COURSE Is ONLY 
RIGHT—SENTIMENT IN AMERICA IS NOT UNDERSTOOD BY. OUR ASSO- 
CIATES IN THE WAR, 


(By Frank H. Simonds.) 
“WASHINGTON, D. C. 

“ In all the discussions of the rehabilitation of Europe which 
are coming from the other side of the ocean now there is an 
unmistakable concentration of attention upon the financial 
aspect and an equally patent suggestion that the easiest, per- 
haps the only, solution of the European difficulty, so far as it has 
a solution outside of time and work, will be found in the forgive- 
ness by the United States of the $10,000,000,000 loaned by us to 
our European associates in the war and remaining a debt to be 
paid in the future, Already, moreover, we have agreed to post- 
pone the payment of the interest on this debt for a period of 
time and under certain conditions. 

“From the moment of the meeting of the peace conference 
onward Paris was filled with suggestions, all having the same 
general character. Thus M. Ribot, several times president of 
the French Council and as such prime minister and one of the 
most eminent of French finance ministers, early in the confer- 
ence proposed that there should be a general pooling of all the 
debts of the allied and associated powers, and then that the 
total should be reapportioned on the basis of the existing 
wealth of the several countries and the comparative sacrifice 
in men and in money made by these nations in the war. 

WOULD HAVE RELIEVED FRANCE. 


“The result of such a reapportionment obviously would have 
been to reduce the French debt very greatly, since France had 
made the largest sacrifice during the war, and was, both by 
reason of her size and her wounds incident to German invasion, 
much weaker than Great Britain or the United States. The 
larger part of the French indebtedness would in this fashion 
have been shifted to the shoulders of the United States. This 
was one of several French proposals which found little sup- 
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port in American quarters and was accordingly dropped, despite 
French disappointment. 

“But there is a British proposal which amounts to the same 
thing and is now being put forward by many Englishmen and 
newspapers, notably by Maynard Keynes, one of the British 
financial representatives at Paris, who left the conference be- 
cause of his disapproval of the economic terms, and who has 
embodied his views in a book whick has excited much comment 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

„Mr. Keynes’s thesis, that of M. Ribot in a slightly new form, 
and the general European thesis is that the United States 
should consent to cancel the $10,000,000,000 which it loaned 
to the nations associated with it in the recent struggle. This 
is the British proposal, which is put forward in many other 
forms, and Mr. Keynes's statement is only interesting as it 
provides a concise statement of the general notion. 

In this book Mr. Keynes points out that Europe owes the 
United States $10,000,000,000; that this sum represents our 
loans to our associates; but that Great Britain has also loaned 
$8,700,000,000 and France a little short of 52,000,000, 000. Great 
Britain owes us outright $4,200,000,000. The effect of our can- 
celing our loans would be to enable Britain to cancel hers. To 
be sure, what she owes us is only half of what Europe owes 
her; but Mr. Keynes correctly points out that since the larger 
share of the British loans is to Russia, Italy, and the smaller 
States, whose finances are difficult, no wise financier would esti- 
mate the present or even the future value of the British loans at 
more than 50 per cent. 

“Accordingly, Britain would by our forgiveness and hers 
acquiesce in a mere bookkeeping transaction. She would actu- 
ally stand where she did before the two operations, neither 
richer nor poorer. France, by contrast, would gain $3,500,- 
000,000, in round figures, as a result of the cancellation by the 
United States and by Britain of the loans made to her and by 
her of Italian indebtedness. Italy would gain $4,000,000,000, 
Belgium rather less than 51, 000,000,000; the figures for the other 
countries would be trifling: 

“Two things would be accomplished by this transaction—the 
financial problems of the French and the Italians would be enor- 
mously lightened and the possibility of quarrels between the 
European nations which fought Germany growing out of the 
hopeless intermixture of debts would be abolished. Otherwise 
resentment by the French at their obligations to Britain, of 
Italy over her debt to France and Britain, of all Europe over 
their debts to the United States seems to Mr. Keynes in- 
evitable. 

“ Now, what is the European idea of the reasons why the 
United States should thus consent to tax itself for $10,000,000,000 
of principal and a very large number of other billions repre- 
senting the cost of the interest on this vast capital? It is essen- 
tial that this phase of the question should be understood in 
the United States if there is to be any real grasp of the Euro- 
pean point of view. 

“The reasons are twofold: First of all, the World War to 
the European mind was always our war. In it France and 
Great Britain, in particular, made sacrifices out of all propor- 
tion to those made by the United States, whether the measure 
be in money, in lives, or in anything else. If the United States 
had an equal interest, an equal responsibility, in the defeat of 
Germany, then there is logically no reason why the United 
States should not pay its proportionate share. Not to do this 
svould amount to letting Europe bear our burdens and discharge 
our responsibilities. 

“And now, when Europe has borne the greater share of the 
burden and finds itself at once victorious and approximately 
bankrupt, it sees the United States, by contrast, both prosper- 
ous and in a position to demand the payment of interest and 
principal on a vast debt, which represents the expenditure of 
our European associates in fighting that war, which was Ameri- 
can quite as much as European. No equalization of the blood 
cost of victory is possible, but it cost France 1,400,000 lives to 
hold the Germans, the British Empire 900,000 lives to perform 
its mission, while the United States expended considerably less 
than 100,000. But if no equalization of the blood cost is pos- 
sible, at least, so Europe argues, there was all the more reason 
for an equalization of the money tax. 


WE GAVE EUROPE CAUSE. 


“Now, alongside of this reasoning stands another set of cir- 
cumstances which should go a long way toward explaining the 
European point of view. If many British and French public 
men and private citizens alike believe that the United States 
should undertake this burden, if Europe thinks that the United 
States has a moral obligation, it is able to find not a little sup- 
port for this view in the statements made by Americans in 


Europe last year. We talked in Europe in a manner which 
permitted Europe to believe we were capable of making such 
a contribution. It is not merely that Europe would now put 
upon us a very great burden because we are comparatively more 
fortunate, but that Europe would now inyoke the deeds our 
words seemed to promise, 

“I am very anxious to make this point clear to my readers 
because, if it is not appreciated, the present and all similar 
European propositions must appear to Americans as sheer and 
preposterous presumption, as efforts to take advantage of 
American generosity, as merely designing and selfish ideas. If 
Europe has been led to make such propositions as those of 
Mr, Keynes and M. Ribot, the reason is to be found in the way 
Americans representing the United States in official capacity 
talked in Europe during the peace conference. 7 

Europe assumed from this talk that America was prepared 
to become a full partner in the new world organization—in the 
League of Nations firm—and that it was ready to put its 
capital and its credit into the business without stint. Now, if 
this were the case, then there would be a colorable warrant 
at the present time for asking us for a contribution which 
would not be out of proportion to the contributions already 
made by Great Britain and France during the war, which was 
in a real sense the first step in setting up the League of Na- 
tions itself. 

TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 

“Of course, if the United States only entered the war as a 
limited action, as a temporary partner willing to do its part 
without stint from the moment it did enter until the enemy 
was defeated, the whole situation takes on a different aspect. 
On such a basis we did perform our part, rather more than 
less; this will hardly be challenged in Europe. And on such a 
basis we were and are justified in retiring, once the purely 
limited purpose for which we entered—namely, the defeat of 
Germany, because a menace to us by her submarine course—had 
been accomplished. Our partnership was not in the concern 
seeking to organize the world, but in an association striving to 
abolish the German peril. 

“The more I compare the European view of American rela- 
tion to the war with the view I find held generally in this coun- 
try, the more I am led to believe that the real misunderstand- 
ing grows out of the fact that the mass of the American people 
understood that they had gone into the war to defeat Germany, 
and the mass of the European people, like their leaders, have 
been persuaded by American public men, by the President be- 
fore all others, that our entrance into the war was the ultimate 
evidence of a purpose to share henceforth in the regulation 
of world affairs; that the war was not a protective investment, 
& necessary expenditure to preserve our own safety, but an 
actual and deliberate mission to make the world safe for 
democracy,’ if one please. 

ROOT OF CRITICISM. 


“At the root of most of the criticism which one now hears of. 
the United States in Europe lies the idea that we have gone 
back upon moral and material obligations which were ex- 
pressed in the language of Mr. Wilson at Paris, in the attitude 
we adopted throughout the Paris conference. If France and 
Great Britain to-day believe that we have a duty, expressed 
in such terms as the proposal regarding the $10,000,000,000 
loan, the explanation must be found not in European presump- 
tion, primarily, but in American profession. 

“You have an odd and far from happy situation. France 
and Great Britain believe that the war, in which they made 
such vast sacrifices, in which they received wounds from which 
recovery, if no longer doubtful must still be long and painful, 
was in the fullest sense our war as much as theirs, and that 
in it they did their own share and much of our share. And 
they can support this view alike with the figures of their own 
losses and with the words of American representatives in Paris. 
When they propose that we shall forgive them $10,000,000,000 
of debts the proposal is not, to their minds, based upon charity ; 
it is not a request for further benefactions; it is rather a de- 
mand that we fulfill our share of obligations which we have 
acknowledged. 

“Now, everyone knows that the American view is quite the 
opposite. Here in Washington and largely throughout the 
country I find the general opinion to be that in the World War 
the United States saved France and Great Britain by military 
interposition and then and thereafter saved Europe by the 
enormous contributions of food and money. That there is any 
further positive obligation, that we owe Europe the 810,000,000. 
000 because of what Europe did for us, that we have been the 
beneficiaries of the sufferings and sacrifices of others, this notion 
does not to any extent prevail in the United States. 
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“ As it is Europe sees the United States endeavoring to escape 
from moral obligations voluntarily acknowledged when these 
obligations involve material burdens, while the United States 
sees Europe attempting to take advantage of what it regards 
as its previous generosity by saddling upon it enormous financial 
burdens not properly to be charged to our account. The whole 
thing comes down to the simple statement of the terms of our 
association with our European companions in the war and after 
thé war. 

„Keynes, in his book, gives an admirable example of certain 
other European lines of reasoning, What, he inquires, will 
America get in return for the $10,000,000,000? Why, a remak- 
ing of the peace treaty in accordance with ideas which were ad- 
vocated by the President at Paris. He would have France con- 
sent to an immediate and sweeping reduction of her claims 
against Germany, to a renunciation of her Sarre Valley contract, 
so far as the question of ultimate possession is concerned. Italy 
would give up financial claims against Austria. Great Britain 
would give up certain financial claims against Germany. There 
would be a general reduction of economic burdens which the 
treaty of Versailles placed upon the German, 


THE ENGLISH PLAN. 


“The result would come vastly nearer to an approximation of 
the idea Mr. Wilson had of European peace than does the treaty 
of Versailles. American ideas as advocated by him unsuccess- 
fully would be reestablished. Now, this means merely that Mr. 
Keynes reasons that the United States would be perfectly will- 
ing to contribute $10,000,000.000 if as a result of the contribu- 
tion the world peace were more firmly established, if what he 
holds to be a juster as well as a more tolerable settlement were 
thus to be achieved. y 

“Tt is a simple and sufficient example of the so-called lib- 
eral’ European view. America is to-day holding back from the 
signing of the peace settlement; the Senate is refusing its sanc- 
tion because of the character of the treaty, not as it affects the 
United States but as it affects Europe. We are refusing to 
accept the treaty because it is inequitable, so far as it concerns 
Germany. But if Europe consents to modify the harsher clauses 
affecting Germany, then the United States will not hesitate to 
chip in $10,000,000,000 as its contribution to the general fund 
necessary to achieve this better settlement. 

“T recognize that this will seem fantastic to most Americans. 
I recall the comment of one of my New Hampshire neighbors, 
which seems to me admirably to sum up a very large fraction of 
American opinion. 

NO MORAL OBLIGATION, 

“He said: 

“*We feel round here that we have got those European na- 
tions out of their troubles and now it is up to them to keep out 
of trouble in the future.’ 

“Neither he nor any of his neighbors with whom I talked 
during the summer had the smallest sense of any moral obliga- 
tion to Europe for Europe's sacrifices in all the struggles of the 
first three years of the war. 

“ Exactly this sentiment prevails here in Washington. It is 
the conviction that the United States did its full share and 
more than its full share, given its own responsibilities, and 
that there is no moral or financial claim upon it for further 
contributions to Europe. Even so necessary and inconsiderable 
a course as permitting a postponement of the payment on Euro- 
pean loans provoked sharp and general protest in Congress, a 
certain manifest impatience at the thought of further European 
contributions. 

“Of course, it is fairly obvious that there is no burden of 
right or wrong on either side of what amounts to a total differ- 
ence of opinion between Europe and America. The difficulty is 
the difficulty of comprehension of one nation by another. The 
Germans, for example, feel that the United States, through 
President Wilson, totally betrayed them in the matter of the 
armistice, persuading them to lay down their arms on certain 
conditions, and then consenting to the enforcement against 
them, when they had been disarmed, of totally different eondi- 
tions. And our associates feel, not so differently from our ene- 
mies, that we proclaimed our willingness to make any sacrifice, 
material or otherwise, to further the cause of certain ideas in 
the world, and now, when the moment for sacrifice comes, we 
are deliberately and consciously repudiating those obligations. 

“The fact of the matter seems to be that, so far as the mass 
of Americans were concerned, we entered the war only when 
the Germans forced us into it by their submarine campaign; 
that, having entered, we were prepared to consent to all sacri- 
fices to attain the defeat of the German, but that when he had 
been defeated, and his defeat was so complete that even our 
associates in the war recognized it as such, our responsibilities 
were at an end. 


“ Keynes’s book is a straightforward exposition of the thesis 
that the present treaties of peace are bad and will end in the 
ruin of Europe if they are not modified, modified mainly by 
changing not only the terms affecting Germany, but also those 
affecting Austria, Poland, etc. But he sees, as the only possible 
means of achieving these modifications, American intervention, 
American contribution by cancellation of a debt of $10,000,- 
000,000 contracted by our European associates in fighting Ger- 
many. He reasons that such a contribution by the United 
States would suffice to persuade France and Italy to give up 
impossible claims for much more modest realities. 

A WORLD DICTATORSHIP. 

“But this merely means that the United States shall under- 
take, using its financial power as a club, to drive all the Euro- 
pean nations to accept a different set of peace terms. It means 
that we shall undertake anew that dictatorship of world affairs 
which Mr. Wilson essayed to exercise at Paris, but did not 
wholly succeed in preserving to the end. 

“The French, who have made greater sacrifices than the 
British and on the whole seem likely to receive far less in the 
way of material benefits, look at the thing rather differently, 
but the points of similarity are greater than those- of di- 
vergence. They believe that we owe them a great debt by 
reason of their losses during three years of a war which was 
always ours, but in which we did not participate until 1918; 
that is, did not participate effectively. Thus they feel that we 
should both make paymeat of our share of the total financial 
costs and give them a guaranty for their future safety against 
a new German attack, which would again be an attack upon 
us as well as upon France. 

“The Italian feels that the least we can do is to mind our 
own business and let him have the fruits of the victory, which 
cost him infinitely more than it cost us in lives, in treasure, 
in ravaged cities and fields. If the British and French in some 
measure feel that we are deserting them, the Italian feels that 
we are changing sides and actually attacking him by bolstering 
up his recent enemies, the Croats and the Sloveniaas, along the 
Adriatic. 

But all over Europe—in Germany, in France, in Austria, in 
Italy, and even in Great Britain—there is a very clear misun- 
derstanding of the situation as the people of the United States 
see it. With a totally different evidence before them, peoples 
on either side of the ocean are arriving at utterly different 
conclusions. Europe is judging our present actions by the 
words of President Wilson and his associates spoken at Paris, 
When Europe, when the French and the British suggest that we 
resign our Claims to $10,000,000,000 owed us, in the main by 
those two nations, neither regards it as a pure gift; rather, to 
the Frenchman it is the payment of a debt our own public 
spokesmen have acknowledged in their utterances; to the 
Englishman it is a payment, made necessary now, to bring 
about the establishment of that system of world peace and 
order for which we, through the same voices, pledged all our 


resources. 
WANTS NEW LOANS. 


In the present article I am not endeavoring to suggest that 
the European view is correct; that it is just; that it should be 
accepted in the United States. But it does seem to me essential, 
if there is not to be dangerous resentment and unjust criticism, 
that there should be a recognition in the United States of the 
reasons which underlie the European view. If Europe is not 
warranted in its present opinion, there is no less unmistakable 
basis for that opinion discoverable in American utterances in 
Paris. 

“The British and the French demand for the American con- 
tribution of $10,000,000,000 is only a first and part payment; 
even Mr. Keynes suggests new loans, once the old are canceled, 
a payment on account and for the establishment of that scheme 
of world ordering which Mr. Wilson adyocated at Paris, de- 
clared to be the desire of his fellow countrymen and, so far as 
was possible, endeavored to persuade his countrymen to accept. 
It is our contribution to the capital stock of the League of 
Nations, a wholly reasonable assessment, provided only that the 
United States acknowledges the obligation, joins in the articles 
of incorporation. ‘The weakness in the European argument lies 
in the belief that what American representatives did in Paris 
actually committed us to the partnership and that what is now 
going on is no less than an attempt to escape from just obliga- 
tions, to repudiate our commitment. The fact that the United 
States was not bound by the word or the signature of the Presi- 
dent until both had been ratified by the Senate is what has so 
far escaped European attention. 

LORD GREY’S LETTER, 

“To facilitate European understanding of American circum- 

stance, nothing has contributed more than the recent letter of 
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Lord Grey, printed in the London Times; it makes clear the 
legal aspects of the American situation perfectly. But even this 


document will not at onee demolish the previous notion that: 


America is repudiating an obligation which was actually bind- 
ing; still less will it remove the belief that America recognizes 
a moral obligation, which, at the moment at least, seems to be 
exactly what America does not recognize. 

“Lord Grey is the first Englishman who has seriously at- 
tempted to explain to his fellow countrymen the facts in the 
American situation. Lloyd-George has been at pains to befuddle 
British minds by his constant assertion that politics alone, par- 
tisan considerations, exclusively explained the American delay 
in accepting the treaty. But it is equally necessary that the 
European, the British, situation should be explained in America 
and that Americans should understand the reasons why Europe 
asks and expects things from America which Americans do not 
feel that they are called upon to give and can not understand 
why Europe should feel justified in demanding. 

“The very worst vice of the whole peace imbroglio is the ex- 
tent to which it has estranged nations and peoples which, before 
the Paris conference met, were on a reagonably satisfactory 
basis of mutual understanding and sympathy.” 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Rxconb, without reading, the letter from the President of 
the United States addressed to me and published in the papers 
yesterday, and also a copy of the reservations to which he gives 
approval. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


` TEXT or PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER TO Senator HITCHCOCK WHEREIN 


HE ACCEPTED THE SENATOR'S RESERVATIONS. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
January 26, 1920. 


My Dear Senator Hrrencock: I have greatly appreciated 
your thoughtful kindness in keeping me informed concerning 
the conferences you and some of your colleagues have had with 
spokesman of the Republican Party concerning the possibility 
of ratification of the treaty of peace, and send this line in 
special appreciative acknowledgment of your letter of the 22d. 
I return the clipping you were kind enough to inclose. 

To the substance of it I, of course, adhere. I am bound to. 
Like yourself I am solemnly sworn to obey and maintain the 
Constitution of the United States. But I think the form of it 
very unfortunate. Any reservation or resolution stating that 
“the United States assumes no obligation under such and such 
an article unless or except” would, I am sure, chill our rela- 
tionship with the nations with which we expect to be associated 
in the great enterprise of maintaining the world’s peace. 

That association must in any case, my dear Senator, involve 
very serious and far-reaching implications of honor and duty 
which I am sure we shall never in fact be desirous of ignoring. 
It is the more important not to create the impression that we 
are trying to escape obligations. 

But I realize that negative criticism is not all that is called 
for in so serious a matter. I am happy to be able to add, there- 
fore, that I have once more gone over the reservations proposed 
by yourself, the copy of which I return herewith, and am glad 
to say that I can accept them as they stand. 

I have never seen the slightest reason to doubt the 
faith of our associates in the war, nor ever had the slightest 
reason to fear that any nation would seek to enlarge our obli- 
gations under the covenant of the League of Nations, or seek 
to commit us to lines of action which, under our Constitution, 
only the Congress of the United States can in the last analysis 
decide. 

May I suggest that with regard to the possible withdrawal of 
the United States it would be wise to give to the President 
the right to act upon a resolution of Congress in the matter 
of withdrawal? In other words, it would seem to be permissible 
and advisable that any resolution giving notice of withdrawal 
should be a joint rather than a concurrent resolution, 

I doubt whether the President can be deprived of his veto 
power under the Constitution, even with his own consent. 
The use of a joint resolution would permit the President, who 
is, of course, charged by the Constitution with the conduct of 
foreign policy, to merely exercise a voice in saying whether so 
important a step as withdrawal from the League of Nations 
should be accomplished by a majority or by a two-thirds vote. 

The Constitution itself providing that the legislative body 
was to be consulted in treaty making and having prescribed a 
two-thirds vote in such cases, it seems to me that there 


should be no unnecessary departure from the method there 
indicated. 

1 see no objection to a frank statement that the United States 
can accept a mandate with regard to any territory under article 
13, part 1, or any other provision of the treaty of peace, only 


by the direct authority and action of the Congress of the 


United States. 

I hope, my dear Senator, that you will never hesitate to call 
upon me for any assistance that I can render in this or any other 
public matter. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 

Woaprow WILSON. 

TInclosure referred to: 

“2. The United States assumes no obligation to employ its 
military or naval forces or the economic boyeott to preserve 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any other 
country under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States under any other 
article of the treaty for any purpose, unless in any particular 
ease the Congress, which, under the Constitution, has the sole 
power to declare war, shall, by act or joint resolution so provide. 
Nothing herein shall be deemed to impair the obligation in 
article 16 concerning the economic boycott.” 

Proposed substitute reservations by Mr. Hrrencocx to take 
the place of those proposed by Senator Lopcr: 

“That any member nation proposing to withdraw from the 
league on two years’ notice is the sole judge as to whether its 
obligations referred to in Article I of the League of Nations 
have been performed as required in said article. 

“That no member nation is required to submit to the league, 


Its council, or its assembly, for decision, report, or recommenda- 


tion, any matter which it considers to be in international law 
a domestic question such as immigration, labor, tariff, or other 
matter relating to its internal or coastwise affairs. 

“That the national policy of the United States known as the 
Monroe doctrine, as announced and interpreted by the United 
States, is not in any way impaired or affected by the covenant 


of the League of Nations and is not subject to any decision, 


report, or inquiry by the council or assembly. ; 

“That the advice mentioned in Article X of the covenant 
of the league which the eouncil may give to the member nations 
as to the employment of their naval and military forces is 
merely advice which each member nation is free to accept or 
reject according ‘to the conscience and judgment of its then ex- 
isting Government, and in the United States this advice can 
only be accepted by action of the Congress at the time in being, 
Congress alone under the Constitution of the United States 
having the power to declare war. 

“That in case of a dispute between members of the leagu¢ 
if one of them have self-governing colonies, dominions, or parts 
which have representation in the assembly, each and all are 
to be considered parties to the dispute, and the same shall be 
the rule if one of the parties to the dispute is a self-governing 
colony, dominion, or part, in which case all other self-governing 
colonies, dominions, or parts, as well as the nation as a whole, 
shall be considered parties to the dispute, and each and all shall 
be disqualified from having their votes counted in case of any 
inquiry on said dispute made by the assembly.” 


REMOVAL ‘OF SOLDIER DEAD FROM FRANCE, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a letter 
relating to the subject of the removal of the dead bodies of 
soldiers) from France to America which I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows; 

Post-Orrice Box 1404, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1920. 
Senator CHARTES S. THOMAS. 

Sm: Your talk with the“ National League to Bring Home the 
Soldier Dead” and a few remarks linger in my mind. And I 
would state that in October, 1919, I was in Paris for the purpose 
of personally identifying a body said to be that of my husband, 
Lieut. Col. R. H. Griffiths, a Spanish War veteran and oflicer 
of Philippine Constabulary, who had (as temporary commis- 
sioned officer) three years’ experience with the British Army 
before America declared war, but reported killed in action in 
Picardy on two dates, at the time the American First Division 
arrived in Picardy, and before action on that sector. History 
relates that the First Division arrived at Picardy on April 25, 
1918, and Lieut. Col. R. H. Griffiths was reported killed on the 
23d of April officially, and on the 28th of April, 1918; so, as 
they had only arrived there, they plainly were not in action, 
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Further, I am informed from The Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment that a number of important communications and telegrams 
in this case are missing from War Department files. 

Therefore I was permitted to visit Paris for the purpose of 
personally identifying the body buried as his. Col. Leon Kromer 
flatly refused to exhume the body; could not get labor, ete. 

But.a Red Cross man—that is, a man with a Red Cross on his 
shoulder (such as are sold in every trinket shop in Paris) 
happened in, wanted to exhume a body, bring it to Paris for cre- 
mation, and rebury it in the same cemetery or any place else 
arranged. . 

Col. Kromer bluffed that it could not be done. The man 
showed him a bunch of papers, and then said: “'The people of 
soldiers in America are very rich and are willing to pay any 
price to haye this done. Money and expense are no object.” 


At this Col. Kromer became very affable and called a chauf- 


feur, ordered that this gentleman be taken to some other official 
for another permit. Then Col. Kromer turned to me with: 
“Madam, it is positively against the regulations to exhume 
bodies.” But, being classed as the widow of an officer, with $82 
a month to live on, I did not make a statement of unlimited 
payment, and had to go to London and cable to Washington for 
further instructions. Now, sir, Col. Kromer’s name is spelled 
like “ kultur,” with a “K.” His manner to me was similar. 
Anybody wearing a Red Cross could exhume and remove bodies. 
How many cremated bodies have been removed from American 
cemeteries in France? Col. Kromer was chief of the Graves 
Registration Service in October, 1919, and wore military intelli- 
gence insignia. Col. Kromer’s attitude was supported by Gen. 
Connor. 
Respectfully, 
Anna M. GrirrrrHs. 


CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES BY COLLISION (8. DOC. NO, 214). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of War, submitting an estimate of appro- 
priation in the sum of $956.63 to settle claims for damages by 
collision, river and harbor work, which have been adjusted 
and settled by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) authorizing the 
Secretary of War, in his discretion, to turn over to the State of 
Kansas emergency hospital equipment to be used temporarily 
in emergency hospitals to be established in that State, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8819) to amend 
an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1919, asks a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Kaun, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Crago, Mr. 
Dent, and Mr. Feros managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
a concurrent resolution authorizing the Clerk in the enrollment 
of the bill H. R. 11368, the Indian appropriation bill, to dis- 
pose of Senate amendments Nos. 114 and 115 in manner and 
form as if the House had receded from its disagreement to said 
amendments and had agreed to the same, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. ‘ 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 8327) granting certain rights of 
Way and exchanges of the same across the Fort Douglas Mili- 
tary Reservation, in the State of Utah, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I send to the desk several telegrams, I ask 
that the first one be read and that the others be printed in the 
Recorp, and that all be ordered to lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 

DURHAM, N. C., February 7, 1920. 
Senator LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

§ king for the millers of North Carolina, I protest against the 
evidence of bad faith in the proposed Gronna bill terminating wheat 
control, Millers of this State own large amounts of wheat bought from 


Grain Corporation ; they also have made heavy sales of flour against 
these purchases, I believe the condition which caused wheat to decline 
in Kansas City 20 cents per bushel during the past three days may 


ty 
cause still further decline to materially lower basis than that guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. The repudiation of this pledge 
may cause financial losses to millers and merchants of such propor- 
tions as to become a national disaster, A AE BPD 

. M. SPEED. 


The remaining telegrams were also ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATESVILLE, N. C., February 7, 1920, 
United States Senator Lun S. OVERMAN, 
a Washington, D. C.: 

e protest against the bad faith evidenced in proposed Gronna bill 
terminating wheat control. We own a la KOGU of wheat, pur- 
chased from Grain Corporation, against which we have sold flour for 
future 33 The mere introduction of this bill has caused cash 
wheat to decline 20 cents a bushel in last few days, and its passage 
would . cause wheat to fall below present Government 
guaranteed price, thereby causing untold loss to millers, grain dealers, 
flour handlers, and farmers, who have been 5 the guaran- 
teed price per agreements made in good faith with Grain Corporation. 

STEERLING MILLS. 


STATESVILLE, N. C., February 7, 1920. 
Hon. Ler S. Overman, p : Sa 
= Washington, D. C.: 
ye heartily indorse William Speed’s telegram protesting against the 
abrupt te ation of wheat Control: if posible. would make it 
stronger, It might be a calamity to millers and merchants as well as 
to farmers still owning wheat. 
Srarr Minune Co, 


STATESVILLE, N. C., February 7, 1920, 
Hon. Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We heartily indorse William Speed's telegram protesting against the 
abrupt terntination of wheat control; if * would make it 
stronger. It might be a calamity to millers and merchants as well as 
to farmers still owning wheat. 

š STATESVILLE FLOUR MILL Co. 
STATESVILTE, N. C., February 7, 1920. 
Hon. Lee S. OVERMAN, 3 * 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We heartily indorse William Speed's tel m protest inst the 
abrupt termination of wheat control; if N 9 it 
stronger. It might be a calamity to millers and merchants as well as 
to farmers still owning wheat. 

Crry Froun Mrs Co. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have a telegram similar to the 
one just read from the Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle, Wash., 
and the Northwest Pacific Grain Dealers’ Association, protest- 
ing against the repeal of the wheat price guaranty legislation. 
I ask that it may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a telegram in the nature 
of a memorial from the Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, of Seattle, Wash., remonstrating against compulsory 
military training, which was ordered to lle on the table. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Joint Postal Association, of Spokane, Wash., praying for 
the passage of the so-called Lehlbach-Sterling retirement bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, LODGE. I present a memorial signed by citizens of 
Medford, Oreg., concerning the League of Nations, which I ask 
to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


MEDFORD, OREG., February 2, 1920. 
To Hon. Hexry Canor Lopor and Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, United 

States Senators: 

The undersigned citizens of Medford, Oreg., respectfully represent 
that they are in entire accord with the statement of Hon. Robert Lans- 
ing, Secretary of State, made to Mr. Bullitt in Paris to the effect “ that 
if the American people understood what was in the treaty of peace they 
would protest against its ratification”; and we further urge that the 
Senate insist upon a ratification, if at all, with the reservations known 
aš the Lodge reservations, and that unless ample reservations are made 
thoroughly Americanizing the agg Shere the Senate vote against its 
ratification. We believe that if it ratified with the reserva- 
tions the interests of America will be protected, but not without the 
= U ~aee Colin tt. (opposed t Len 

m. M. Coling, attorney (op o any e of Na- 
tions); Gus. Cury, lawyer; K. G. Riddell, dentist 
{opposed to any League of Nations) ; Bert R. Elliott, 
dentist; G. M. Roberts, district attorney, Jackson City, 

re E. G. Brown, merchant; Will G. Steel, commis- 
sioner Crater Lake National Park; S. S. Smith, man- 
ager Mail-Tribune; D. Elroy Getchell, banker (opposed 
to any League of Nations) ; W. J. Warner. 


Mr. COLT. I present a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, recommending legisla- 
tion providing for an immigration station at the port of Provi- 
dence, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Immigration, 
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There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or RHODE ISLAND, ETC., 
IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January session, A. D, 1920, 


Resoluiion recommending to Congress the pasase of legislation provid- 
ing for an immigration station in the port of Providence. 
Whereas the development of the port of Providence is serious! handi- 

capped and the proper examination of immigrants prevent by the 

absence of a suitable immigration station; and 

Whereas the erection of such an immigration station with the proper 
facilities for the care and custody of immigrants is essential: There- 
fore be it 2 — 

Resolvcd, That the General Assembl 
_Spectfully requests the Senators an Representatives in Congress to 
urge the passage of suitable legislation which will provide such an im- 
migration station, and the secretary of state is hereby instructed to send 
a copy of this resolution to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from Rhode Island. 


of the State of Rhode Island re- 


STATE or RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, February 2, 1920. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original reso- 
lution passed b the general assembly and approved by the governor on 
the 15th day of January, A. D. 1920. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid this 2d day of February, in the year 1920, 

[5EAL. J. FRED PARKER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. COLT. I also present a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorv, as follows: 

STATE or RHODE ISLAND, ETC., 
Ix GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January session, A. D. 

(Approved Feb. 4, 1920.) 

Senate joint resolution 102, Sixty-sixth Congress, 


ay and allowances of commissioned 
with 


1920. 


Resolution favorin 
~ first session, To equalize the 

officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Coast Guard 
those of the Navy.” 

Whereas the maintenance of the highest standard of efficiency in the 
conservation of life and property from the perils of the sea is of 
kreet B rtance to thè commercial and shipping interests of the 

tate o 

Whereas there is now 
Senate joint resolutio: 
tion of the pay and allowances of commissioned officers, warrant 
officers, and enlist 
said Senate joint resolution having been favorably 


sonnel, 
sels and stations which has become difficult on account of the greater 


Whereas it would be detrimental to the commercial and shipping inter- 
esis of the State of Rhode Island if for ed reason the efficiency of 
the Coast Guard should: become impaired : Therefore be it 


the Members of C be, and 
hereby are, earnestly requested to give their support to Senate joint 
resolution 102 and to use their efforts to secure its early passage by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each Senator and 
Representative in Congress from the State of Rhode Island, and to the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce of the United States Senate, 
and the chairman of the Committee of Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives. 

STATE or RHODE ISLAND, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Providence, February 7, 1920. 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of the original resolu- 


tion passed by the general assembly and approved by the governor on 
the 4th day of February, A. D. 1920. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid this 7th day of February, in the year 1920. 

{SeAt.] J. FRED PARKER, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. KNOX presented petitions of the Rotary Club of York; 
of Anthony Wayne Post, No. 418, American Legion, of Wayne; 
of Milton Lafayette Bishop Post, No. 301, American Legion, of 
Connellsyille; of Philip J. Meaney Post, No. 249, American Le- 
gion, of Philadelphia ; of Octagon Post, No. 291, American Le- 
gion, of Galeton; of Willet C. Sanford Post, No. 433, American 
Legion, of Morrisville; of Oak Lane Post, No. 263, American 
Legion, of Philadelphia; of Maneto Post, No. 270, American 
Legion, of Philadelphia; of Oscar M. Hykes Post, No, 223, Ameri- 
can Legion, of Shippensburg; of Post No. 438, American Legion, 
of Knoxville; of Logan Post, No. 376, American Legion, of Phila- 
delphia; and of Victory Post, No. 25, American Legion, of 
Selinsgrove, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the 
passage of the so-called Davey sedition bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dudley, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the interstate 
transmission of race gambling information and odds, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Mount 


Union and Renovo and of Local Lodge No. 768, Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen, of East Stroudsburg, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Cummins railroad bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for the retention of the antistrike clause 
in the so-called Cummins railroad bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Allentown, Pa., favoring private ownership and 
operation of railroads, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Lodge No. 577, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
and of Local Lodge No. 11, Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring the summary deportation of 
certain aliens, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented petitions of the General George A. McCall 
Post, No. 31, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Penn- 
sylvania, of West Chester; of Lafayette Post, No. 217, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, of Easton; 
of John F. Melvin Post, No. 141, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Pennsylvania, of Bradford; of Post No. 58, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, of Harris- 
burg; and of Captain George J. Lawrence Post, No. 17, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, of Miners- 
ville, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage 
of the so-called Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Grange No. 619, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Cessna, Pa., remonstrating against the United 
States going to war with Mexico, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. z . 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Reading, Pa., remonstrating against Japanese aggression in 
Korea, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented a petition of the Cliveden Improvement 
Association, of Germantown, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
daylight-saving legislation, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Bucks County Historical 
Society, of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the proposed 
acquisition by condemnation by the Government of certain lands 
in Pennsylvania as a site for a Government arsenal, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Washington, 
Meadville, Johnstown, Conemaugh, Bethlehem, and Williams- 
port, all in the State of Pennsylyania, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the retirement of superannu- 
ated Government employees, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Federal urban mortgage bank bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the Pittsburgh Section of the 
American Chemical Society of Pennsylvania, praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the encouragement and 
protection of the American dye industry, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, SHEPPARD presented a petition of the Council of the 
Diocese of Texas of the Protestant Episcopal Church, praying 
for the adoption of the League of Nations covenant, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ELKINS presented a memorial of the executive board of 
District No. 17, United Mine Workers of America, of Charleston, 
W. Va., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Sterling-Graham sedition bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of Post No. 132, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Junction City; of 
Lewis Post, No. 294, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Kansas, of Dodge City; and of Blue Post, No. 250, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Topeka, al! in 
the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, $ 

--He also presented memorials of Clarence Lieurance Post, No. 
2, American Legion, of Neosha Falls, and of sundry citizens of 


‘ 
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Marion County, Cherokee County, and Harper County, all in the 
State of Kansas, remonstrating against compulsory military 
training, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5213) for the relief of occupants 
and claimants of unsurveyed public land in township 8 north of 
range 2 west of Salt Lake meridian, Utah, reported it without 
amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each with amendments, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 2371) for the relief of Katheryn Walker (Rept. No. 
419) ; and 

A bill (S. 2528) to grant certain lands to the city of Pocatello, 
State of Idaho, for conserving and protecting the source of its 
water supply and as a municipal park site (Rept. No. 420). 

THE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 300, submitted by Mr. McCumser on the 6th in- 
stant, reported it favorably without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


grain and other farm Scere during the iod of Government opera- 


tion of railroads, and the charges of willful interference by certain 
officials of the Railroad Administration with the successful operation 
of the railroads by the Government, and to report the findings to the 
Senate as soon as possible. k 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KING. I reserve the right to object. It seems to me if 

the subject of the resolution is a matter for investigation it 
ought to go to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, which 
is charged with the duty of considering all interstate-commerce 
questions, 
Mr. GRONNA. I considered that question quite fully. The 
resolution, however, deals with agricultural products. As the 
Senator knows, I think nearly every Senator has received tele- 
grams asking that something be done to relieve the congestion 
in the agricultural sections of the country and to furnish them 
cars for the shipment of wheat. The resolution simply asks 
for information, and I trust the Senator from Utah will not 
object to it. I do not see how it can possibly do any harm or 
interfere with any of the work done by the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall object to the consideration 
of the resolution if the Senator insists that the investigation 
shall be made by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions, or any subcommittees| It is the proper function of the Committee on Interstate Com- 


authorized during the Sixty-sixth Congress 
to send for persons, ks, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per nted pa to 
oe orks such hearin, as may be had in connection with any subject 
which may be pending before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
mt fund of the Senate, and that the committee, 

eof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 


thereof, be, and 5 


paid out of the contin 
or any subcommittee t 


the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3884) to amend the Federal reserve act and to 
enlarge the powers of Federal reserve banks and member banks; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3885) authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Ocheco National Forest in the State of Oregon, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3886) for the relief of the heirs of Henry Sturm, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 3887) for the relief of Stephen Olop (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEW: j 

A bill (S. 3888) granting an increase of pension to Henry C. 
Shoemaker (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3889) granting a pension to Watson D. Smith (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

A bill (S. 3890) authorizing the acquisition of a site for the 
United States Department of State; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate not exceeding $30,000 for the transportation of for- 
eign mails by airplanes and seaplanes, intended to be proposed 
by him to the Post Office appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the river and harbor appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

LOANS MADE UPON GRAIN. 
I submit a resolution and ask unanimous 
I ask that the reso- 


Mr. GRONNA. 
consent for its immediate consideration, 
lution may be read. It is very short. 

The resolution (S. Res. 301) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate instruct the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to investigate and report to the Senate the amount of loans 
made upon grain by the Federal Reserve and other banks, and to 
investigate the alleged causes of withdrawal of funds to provide for 
loans, extension, or renewal of loans upon wheat and other cereals. 


CAR SHORTAGE. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I submit another resolution, 
which I ask may be read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 302) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate instruct the Committee on Agriculture and 
-Forestry to investigate the alleged lack of supply and failure to 
supply an adequate number of stock cars and cars for transporting 


merce, if an investigation of this character is required, to 
conduct such investigation. I think it would lead to confusion 
and complications if we should repudiate the rules of the Senate 
and ignore committees whose duties and powers are well de- 
fined and understood. We should respect committees and not 
seek to deprive them of authority conferred by rules, and thus 
bring confusion and demoralization in legislative procedure. 
Suppose that complaints were made of the inadequate supply, 
of cars for mining purposes and for the transportation of ores 
and coal. Could it be contended that under the rules of the 
Senate such complaints should be sent to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining? We have a Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, charged with the duty of making investigation, when 
investigation is required, of all interstate- commerce problems 
and questions. If the Senator will amend his resolution so as 
to refer it to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, I shall be 
glad to vote for it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Utah has the right to object. I fully realize that the resolution 
can not be passed this morning if objection is made. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Just a moment. I can assure the Senator, 
however, that there is an absolute necessity for more cars, and 
an investigation of this sort can do no harm. I could show 
‘the Senator, if I wanted to take up the time of the Senate, Ý 
think probably 50 telegrams which I have received this morn- 
ing calling attention to the absolute necessity of having cars 
furnished for the shipment of grain. 

I have no objection to permitting the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce to make an investigation if it sees fit, but 
why should the Senator from Utah object to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry making the investigation, which deals 
with agricultural products and which has the responsibility 
of dealing with the marketing of agricultural products? I 
ask, Why does the Senator object to a resolution of this kind? 

Mr. KING. I suggested that I would be willing to have the 
resolution considered if the Senator would amend it and refer 
it to the proper committee. If the Senator will take that 
course, I shall vote to have that committee make the investi- 
gation, 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator objects, I give notice that I 
shall move to take it up to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. ; 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I did not hear the reading 
of the resolution. I assume, however, from the discussion that 
it relates to the car supply as affecting the grain market. 

Mr. GRONNA. It does. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will permit me to make a 
suggestion, I this morning had a letter from the Toledo Produce 
Exchange advising that on a survey which was made I think 
on either Friday or Saturday they were short nearly 500 cars. 
I think that situation exists throughout the country largely. 

Also, if the Senator will permit me to make the suggestion, 
a few days ago I had a large number of telegrams from Cleve- 
land, and among them a telegram from the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce. The chamber of commerce advised that there 
was a very general shortage of cars in all branches of industry, 
and spoke of one company that had at that time nearly 600 
cars of freight in the warehouse, and the number of cars was 
negligible. Throughout Ohio, and particularly in the coal region, 
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there is a shortage of car supply running from 50 to 75 per cent 
at the mines. 

I call attention to this fact as indicating that it is not the 
grain interests that alone are suffering. The tor from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has had under investigation 
the question of coal supply to a very large extent, and the 
thought has occurred to me that in view of the general situation 
it might perhaps be better to have the resolution go to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. I assure the Senator from 
North Dakota that I am in entire sympathy with the purpose 
of his resolution, 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I have information from two 
large lumber concerns in the State of Arkansas whose require- 
ments demand that they shall have at least 200 cars a month 
to take care of their output, and they state that they have not 
had more than 25 cars a month recently. They employ from 
500 to 1,500 men. One of the concerns had to close down one 
of its mills, and the other concern writes me that it will be 
necessary to shut down its mills unless the car supply is im- 
proved. That shows the condition there. There is a shortage 
of cars, and I do not see why the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce would not be the best vehicle or agency for the investiga- 
tion of the condition, because it seems to be general throughout 
the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to state the reason 
why I believe the resolution ought to have immediate con- 
sideration. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas, and also 
in reply to the Senator from Ohio, that there is not the urgent 
demand for cars for either of the products which they have 
mentioned that there is for wheat, and for this reason: As we 
all know, the law which was enacted March 4, 1919, guarantee- 
ing a certain price for wheat expires by limitation on the Ist 
day of June. It is alleged—and it seems that there has been 
an understanding to make conditions such—that as much grain 
as possible should be moved to the grain centers all at once 
before that time. 

The Senate has just adopted a resolution which I introduced 
calling for information as to why the Federal reserve and 
other banks are refusing to extend loans upon grain to farmers 
and to grain men. I have information—and I have the original 
letters before me—alléging that there must have been a mis- 
understanding with reference to the question of supplying cars 
for shipment of the grain which remains in the farmers’ bins. 
I do not believe there are 50,000,000 bushels on the farms 
throughout the United States besides what is needed for seed 
and feed. There is a lot of grain in the smaller elevators of 
the country. These men have paid a high price—a much higher 
price than the price guaranteed by the Government—and if they 
want it all to flow into the terminal markets at one time, natu- 
rally it will depress the price. 

If it were not during the morning hour, I would take suffi- 
cient time to read letters and telegrams from grain men show- 
ing that there will be no market for the grain outside of the 
Grain Corporation, thereby forcing down prices and involving n 
loss to those men from 50 cents to 75 cents a bushel. I do 
not say that I concur in this, however, but I ll attention to 
the statements made. 

I think that is an answer to the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy], as it demonstrates there is a 
reason why we should take immediate action in this matter, 
and that cars should be now furnished in order that the men 
who have sold grain to arrive at a high price may be protected. 

Mr. KIRBY. I have no objection to immediate action, but 
I thought the other committee was the better agency to investi- 
gate this subject. If the mills of which I spoke have to be 
shut down, 3,000 men will be out of employment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; but let me say to the Senator, if he 
will permit me to finish my statement, that ho has not heard 
of any reduction having been made in the price of the com- 
modity which he mentioned. Instead of that commodity declin- 
ing in price, it has advanced. I am sure the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] has heard no complaint from the men 
who have written to him that the price of their commodity has 
declined; on the contrary, prices have been soaring. 

The position with reference to grain is somewhat different. I 
have a letter before me here from a grain-elevator man in North 
Dakota stating that the price of grain in the city of Devils Lake 
declined from 50 to 70 cents a bushel last week. That was 
before my bill terminating the Grain Corporation was intro- 
duced. So I say, Mr. President, there is a good reason why this 
resolution should be given immediate attention and should be 
at once passed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. 
cuss the resolution. 


President, I do not now desire to dis- 


I simply wish to say that there were many, 


telegrams received last week asking for cars, and Senators from 
Northwestern States, including myself, urged the Federal Rail- 
way Administration to send cars to the Northwest. We re- 
ceived assurances that that would be done, and a man was sent 
out to take charge of the matter. Of course, I have not had a 
report as to how many cars have been sent. I have no doubt 
there is a shortage of cars, but I think we have taken steps to 
remedy the situation so far as the shortage of cars will permit; 
I do not know definitely as to the details. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I simply desire to 
say that the lumber industry in the State of Washington is 
threatened with stagnation and ruin by the lack of cars, If 
there is to be an investigation as to the shortage of cars, I de- 
sire to have it include the lumber industry as well as other in- 
dustries. I do not propose now to take any further time, but 1 
simply wish to make this statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I desire to say to 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] that, so far as 1 
am concerned, I have no objection to his resolution in regard to 
cars for grain shipment. I think it is very important that grain 
shipments should be made; but I also wish to say that I have 
received telegrams from representatives of the coal interests in 
my State to the effect that at some of the mines they have no 
cars whatever, the result of which is that the coal miners are 
not employed one-half of the time and that they are leaving that 
section of the country and are seeking other sections where they 
can get employment. That has produced absolute stagnation. 
I merely mention this fact to show that the car shortage is uni- 
versal; that it does not apply to any one industry or to any one 
product. The people of my section are saying that they can get 
no cars. I have made it my business to apply to the Director 
General of Railroads for help. I repeat, the fact is that in the 
coal-mining region referred to they have been obliged to stop 
work because òf the lack of cars. I do not object to the Sena- 
tor's section of the country having cars for the shipment of 
grain; I think it is important they should have them; but the 
shortage of cars applies to all industries and all products, in- 
cluding those of my State. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, in support of what the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Surtul has said in this particular 
instance, I desire to say that the coal industry is the important 
industry at this time. When Lloyd-George was speaking of 
a threatened strike in the Cardiff region of Wales he said: 
“4 Coal is life.” If the supply of coal is threatened, elevators 
will cease operations, the transportation system itself will 
halt, mills and factories everywhere will be forced to suspend. 
the lumber industry, the sawmills, will stop with the logs on the 
way. There can be no activity in any industry or enterprise in 
this country without a supply of fuel. 

More than that, we have but recently, partially and tempo- 
rarily, adjusted the differences between the operators and the 
operatives in the coal industry. A majority of the miners are 
foreign born and do not understand the causes of the industrial 
unrest or the reason for unemployment, and if the mines stop 
now because of a lack of transportation that stoppage may be 
followed by disastrous results, which can not be remedied 
even by an adequate supply of cars. For that reason I regard 
it as more important that the mines should be kept running 
at this time than that any other industry should receive imme- 
diate attention, 

Mr. GRONNA. I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presideat, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Has the resolution offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] gone over under the rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over 15 minutes ago. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. GRONNA. I merely want to ask a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order has been called 
for and that is the end of it. Concurrent and other resolutions 
are in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate i 

Mr. STANLEY. I think I was in the regular order, but I 
take pleasure in advising the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Townsenp] that I have concluded my remarks, 


DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to conserve paper, and 
also to conserve the Treasury of the United States, Congress 
on March 1, 1919, passed an act conferring upon the Joint 
Committee on Printing certain powers. Under that act there 
was an investigation made of the publications of the different 
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The committee instructed the 
different departments to discontinue certain publications that 
were being printed in different parts of the country. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that I 
have before me now samples of publications printed at the 


departments of the Government. 


different posts in the United States 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the Senator from Michigan 
call for the regular order? 
Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to say nothing more. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Seaator 
from Michigan to call for the regular order. The Senator from 
Utah is not proceeding in regular order. 
Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 


STATEMENT BY MR. HERBERT HOOVER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further resolu- 

tions? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not wish now to take up the time of the 
Senate in comment, but, as I desire to comment later, I ask to 
have read the statement of Mr. Hoover which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 

Hoover Nor ro Tie HIMSELF TO UNDEFINED PARTISANSHIP, Says He 
Is Nor a Canpipate—He WILL Vorn ror Party THAT STANDS 
FOR THE LEAGUE” AND CouLp Nor Vorn WITH ORGANIZATION Ir 
Ir Were DOMINATED RY Grovrs Wo Horn von ANY FORM or 
SOCIALISM "—THANKS FRIENDS FoR ACTIVITIES. 

Herbert Hoover last night issued the following statement de- 
fining his attitude toward the Presidency : 

In order to answer a large number of questions all at once, 
let me emphasize that I have taken a day off from the industrial 
conference in Washington to come to New York solely to attend 
to pressing matters in connection with the children’s relief. I 
want to say again, I have not sought and am not seeking the 
Presidency. I am not a candidate. I have no ‘ organization.’ 
No one is authorized to speak for me politically. 

“As an American citizen by birth and of long ancestry, I am 
naturally deeply interested in the present critical situation. My 
sincere and only political desire is that one or both of the great 
political parties will approach the vital issues which have grown 
out of the war and are now with a clear purpose looking to the 
welfare of our people, and that candidates capable of carrying 
out this work should be nominated. 


WILL VOTE WITH PARTY FOR LEAGUE. 


“Tf the treaty goes over to the presidential election (with any 
reservations necessary to clarify the world’s mind that there 
can be no infringement of the safeguards provided by our Con- 
stitution and our nation-old traditions), then I must vote for 
the party that stands for the league. With it there is hope not 
only of the prevention of war but also that we can safely econo- 
mize in military policies. There is hope of earlier return of con- 
fidence and the economic reconstruction of the world. 

“I could not vote with a party if it were dominated by groups 
who seek to set aside our constitutional guaranties for free 
speech or free representation, who hope to reestablish control 
of the Government for profit and privilege. I could not vote 
with a party if it were dominated by groups who hope for any 
form of Socialism, whether it be nationalization of industry or 
other destruction of individual initlative. Both of these ex- 
tremes, camouflaged or open, are active enough in the country 
to-day. Neither of these dominations would enable those con- 
structive economic policies that will get us down from the un- 
sound economic practices which of necessity grew out of the war, 
nor would they secure the good will to production in our farmers 
and workers or maintain the initiative of our business men. 
The issues look forward; not back. 


WANTS TWO GREAT PARTIES ONLY. 


“I do not believe in more than two great parties; otherwise 
combinations of groups could, as in Europe, create a danger of 
minority rule. I do believe in party organization to support 
great ideals and to carry great issues and consistent policies, 
Nor can any one man dictate the issues of great parties. It 
appears to me that the hope of a great majority of our citizens 
in confronting this new period in American life is that the great 
parties will take positive stands on the many issues that con- 
front us, and will select men whose character and associations 
will guarantee their pledges. 

“I am being urged by people in both parties to declare my 
allegiance to either one or the other. Those who know me know 
that I am able to make up my mind when a subject is clearly 
defined. Consequently, until it more definitely appears what 
party managers stand for, I must exercise a prerogative of 
American citizenship and decline to pledge my vote blindfold. 
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“T am not unappreciative of the many kind things that my 
friends have advanced on my behalf. Yet I hope they will 
Pavey my sincerity in not tying myself to undefined partisan- 
ship. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if it is in order, I move to refer 
the communieation of Mr. Hoover to Chairman Hays’s committee 
of 181 on platform. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Idaho has read into the Recorp the statement of Mr. Hoover. 
I regard it as an attack upon the American Federation of Labor. 
I note as a hopeful sign that he is opposed to class or group 
domination, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 7th instant, approved and signed the act (S. 3418) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the lading and 
unlading of vessels at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 13, 1911. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to sus- 
pend paragraph 1 of Rule XIII and reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate tabled the motion to reconsider the vote re- 
jecting the resolution of ratification of the treaty of peace with 
Germany with the reservations adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not know that I desire to 
object to the request for unanimous consent, but I should like to 
make an inquiry before we proceed. Are we proceeding at this 
time with reference to the treaty, including any proceedings 
with reference to bringing it back, under cloture? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has had some experi- 
ence with the Senate on treaty questions. Nevertheless, the 
Chair has courage enough to say, as the question is propounded, 
that, after the vote shall be reconsidered, unless the treaty shall 
be rereferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, or unless 
by unanimous consent the cloture rule shall be modified, the 
Chair will hold that it comes back under the cloture adopted 
by the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, Mr. President, as I understand the ruling 
of the Chair, it is to the effect that cloture will obtain unless 
the treaty is rereferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations or 
unless by unanimous consent the cloture rule is modified? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if 
it is the program to rerefer the treaty to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations? 

Mr. LODGE. If my request for unanimous consent is granted 
or a motion to suspend the rules is carried, by intention is to 
follow it by a motion to recommit the treaty to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. BORAH. If I may be permitted to ask another question, 
is it the purpose of the leader of the minority to support the 
motion to refer the treaty to the committee? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The disposition on this side of the aisle 
is to cooperate in any course that will bring the treaty promptly 
back into the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. Bring it back from the committee? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘Then the program is understood to be to refer 
the treaty to the Committee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, do I understand that this action not merely implies but 
assures the future consideration of the treaty without cloture? 

Mr. LODGE. If the motion to recommit is adopted there will 
be no cloture rule appended to it, unless the Senate chooses to 
apply the cloture rule, which is always within its power. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am addressing my inquiry to what I 
dare say may be the brief interval between the consideration of 
the treaty and its recommitment to the committee. I wonder 
if during that interval it is contemplated that objection will be 
raised, and effective objection, to the recommitment of the 
treaty? 

Mr. LODGE. The motion to recommit is in order, whether 
the treaty comes back under the cloture rule or whether it does 
not. Of course, if the Senate votes down the motion to recom- 
mit, then a new situation is presented. 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Then, Mr. President, what do I under- 
stand that situation to be? 

Mr. LODGE. It will be before us under the ruling of the 
Chair, as I understand, with the exhausted cloture appended 
to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. _Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand the ruling of the Chair to be 
that cloture will apply until recommitment? 

Mr. LODGE. That is my understanding. That motion can 
be made at any time, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Chair has ruled that cloture 
will apply until the treaty is recommitted, but what will apply 
between the time this unanimous consent is given and the time 
the treaty is recommitted? 

Mr. McCORMICK. That is the precise inquiry which I ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair be correct, it comes 
back under the cloture rule. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Then there could be no debate except such de- 
bate as Senators may have left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, a mo- 
tion to recommit will be made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and the Chair believes that motion is not debatable unless 
we should run along until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I object to the request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, Mr. President, under the notice which I 
gave, which I will ask to have read, I move to suspend para- 
graph 1 of Rule XIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be read. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 
FEBRUARY 2, 1920. 


Notice by Mr. Lopcr: “I hereby give notice, in accordance with the 
rovisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of the Senate, that on 
fonday, February 9 1920, I will move to suspend paragraph 1 of 
Rule XIII, in order that the Senate may be given an opportunity to re- 
consider its final vote upon the resolution of ratification of the treaty of 
peace with Germany, including the covenant of a League of Nations, 
ane the subsequent action taken to prevent a reconsideration of such 
vote, 

Mr. LODGE. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This requires a two-thirds vote, 
The roll will be called. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. BANKHEAD’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD] is detained from the Chamber on 
account of sickness, The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] is 
absent on account of the sickness of his mother. They have 
arranged a pair between them on matters relating to the treaty, 
and I desire to announce the fact. 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. DritrncHam’s name was called). 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DLIINoHaAu!] is absent, I 
think on account of illness. He told me he was paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. SxrrH}. On this question, I know, 
the Senator from Vermont would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when Mr. Gay’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Gay] is absent on a congressional commission 
investigating conditions in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. BORAH (when the name of Mr. Jounson of California 
was called). The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] is 
absent on account of illness. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay.” ‘ 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of the illness of his wife. I have agreed to take 
care of him with a pair during his absence. I am assured, 
however, that if present he would vote as I shall vote on this 
matter. Therefore I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNsoN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. I under- 
stand, however, that if he were present he would vote as I shall 
vote. Therefore I feel at liberty to vote. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], whose 
absence has already been announced. I therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when Mr. Newserry’s name was called). 
I announce the absence of the junior Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Newserry], and state that he has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] on all matters except 
those affecting the League of Nations. I am authorized to 


state that if the junior Senator from Michigan were present he 
would vote “ yea” on this motion. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
NEWBERRY] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Snrterps’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELÐS] is absent on 
aceount of illness in his family. 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. Smirn of Arizona 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Sxırs of Arizona] is absent on 
the business of the Senate; that is to say, he is investigating the 
murders of a large number of American citizens that have been 
committed by Mexican bandits and outlaws. If he were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr, Dit- 
LINGHAM]. However, with his consent I am at liberty to vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] to the 
Senater from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED]. If he were present, he would vote “nay” 
and I would vote “ yea.” He is also paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], I transfer my pair to the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER]. I under- 
stand that, if present, he would vote “yea.” I will therefore 
allow my vote to stand. 


Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 


the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] and of the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] on account of 
illness. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is absent 
from the Chamber because of illness. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask if I heard the junior Senator from 


Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] transfer his pair to the junior Sen- 


ator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER]? 


Mr. HARRISON. I transferred my pair to the junior Sen- 


ator from Missouri [Mr. SPENCER]. 

Mr. LODGE. The junior Senator from Missouri 
Spencer], if present, would vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I transfer my pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. SsttrH] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epo] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAĮms] ; and 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
is detained from the Senate by illness in his family. 

Mr. GERRY. The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Surrnl, the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WmLraĮms], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kernpnick] are absent on account of 
illness. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] are absent on public 
business. 


The roll call resulted—yeas 63, nays 9, as follows: 
YEAS—63. 

Ashurst Harding McLean Smith, Ga. 
Ball Harris McNary Smith, Md, 
Beckham Harrison Myers Smoot „ 
Capper Henderson Nelson Stanley 
Colt Hitcheock New Sterlin; 
Culberson Johnson, 8. Dak. Nugent Sutherland 

ns Jones, N. Mex. Overman Thomas 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Page ‘Townsend 
Elkins Kellogg Phelan Trammell 
Fernald Keyes Phipps Underwood 
Fletcher King Pittman Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
Glass Lodge Robinson Watson 
Gore McCumber Sheppard Wolcott 
Hale McKellar Simmons 

NAYS—9. 

Borah Gronna McCormick Poindexter 
Brandegee Knox Norris Sherman 
France 


[Mr. . 
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NOT VOTING—24. 


Bankhead Fall Moses Smith, Ariz. 
Calder Gay Newberry Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. Owen Spencer 

Dial Kendrick Penrose Swanson 
Dillingham Kenyon Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Edge La Follette Shields Williams. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. More than two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present having voted to suspend the rule for the purposes 
stated in the notice of the Senator from Massachusetts, the 
rule is suspended. 

Mr. LODGE. I now move to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate tabled the motion to reconsider the vote rejecting the 
resolution of ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany 
with the reservations adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I make a point of order against 
the motion, first, because the Senator from Massachusetts is not 
entitled to make it, not having voted with the prevailing side; 
second, because, the matter sought to be reconsidered has al- 
ready been once reconsidered ; and, third, because it was finally 
disposed of on the 19th day of November, 1919, at a preceding 
session of Congress; that on that day that session of Congress 
adjourned without day, and hence it is now too late under gen- 
eral parliamentary law to make the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. NORRIS. And from that decision I appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. An appeal from the ruling of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. These motions and questions are 
not debatable before 2 o’clock.- 

Mr. NORRIS. On the appeal I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement that was made awhile ago 
with reference to my pair with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Swanson], and with the same understanding, that he 
would vote as I shall vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KNOX (when his name was called). Repeating the state- 
ment that I made a moment ago, I transfer my pair with the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. Jon Ns ON], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. LA Forterre’s name was called). 
I again announce that the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTE] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Srencer], and understanding that, if present, he 
would vote as I shall vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement heretofore made regarding my pair, in his absence 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement heretofore made as to my pair and its transfer, 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when Mr. ReEep’s name was called). 
I desire to announce a pair between the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and my colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Sxretps’s name was called). I 
make the same announcement with regard to my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], and ask that it 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. SmrrH of Arizona 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Saarx of Arizona] is absent 
on the business of the Senate; that is to say, he is investigating 
the murders of a large number of American citizens that have 
been committed by Mexican bandits and outlaws. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). Mak- 
ing the same statement as on the previous roll call, I vote 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement, as on the previous roll call, as to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the affirmative). Mak- 
ing the same announcement with regard to my pair with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER], I will allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
SON] is detained from the Senate by illness in his family. 

Mr. GERRY. The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SaorH], the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], 


the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Writr1aas], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] are absent on account of illness. 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH] are absent on publie 
business. 
The result was announced—yeas 62, nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—62. 
Ashurst Harding McLean Smith, Ga. 
Ball Harris cNary Smith, Md. 
Beckham Harrison Myers Smoot. 
Capper Henderson Nelson Stanley 
Colt Hitchcock ew Sterling 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak, Nugent ‘Thomas 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Overman ‘Townsend 
rtis Jones, Wash. Page Trammell 

Elkins Kellogg Phelan Underwood 
Fernald Keyes Phipps Wadsworth 
Fletcher King Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Pomerene Warren 

erry nroot Ransdell Watson 
Glass I e Robinson Wolcott 
Gore M mber Sheppard 
Hale McKellar Simmons 

NAYS—10. 
Borah Gronna Norris Sutherland 
Brandegee Knox Poindexter 
France McCormick Sherman 
NOT VOTING—24, 

Bankhead Fall Smith, Ariz. 
Calder Gay Newberry Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calit. Owen cer 
Dial endrick Penrose Swanson 
Dillingham 3 Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Edge La Follette Shields Williams 


So the ruling of the Chair was sustained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate tables the motion to reconsider the vote reject- 
ing the resolution of ratification with the reservations adopted 
by the Senate. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I move to recommit to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations the treaty of peace with Germany, 
together with the reservations adopted by the Senate and the 
resolution of ratification, with instructions to report the treaty 
back immediately, together with said reservations and the 
ratifying resolution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts whether he would be willing to 
omit in the third line “ reservations adopted by the Senate,” and 
in next to the bottom line “together with such reservations,” 
so it would read in this way: 

I move to recommit to the Committee on Foreign Relations the 
treaty of peace with Germany, together with the resolution of ratifica- 
tion, with Instructions to report the treaty back immediately without 
recommendation. 

That will leave the whole matter in the Senate, where it can 
be considered, and will leave it practically where it was. 

Mr. LODGE. My purpose, and my sole purpose, in what I 
am endeavoring to do this morning is to bring back the treaty 
before the Senate in the quickest possible way. Whatever work 
we are going to do in the Senate will be done, if done at all, 
by modifications of the reservations which the Senate adopted. 
All those reservations could be offered again. No right is cut 
off. Any reservation can be offered when the treaty is re- 
ported by the committee. I am certain that it will save the 
time of the Senate to bring the reservations back, because they 
are going to be the subject of discussion, and it is to them that 
modifications, if any, will be offered. To leave them out, it 
seems to me, we run the risk of delay and revising the whole 
treaty from beginning to end. 

I think it is in the interest of prompt action to bring the 
treaty back to-morrow with the resolution of ratification and 
with the reservations. The resolution of ratification, of course, 
can not be presented until we get into the Senate and the 
treaty will come back in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will tolerate another in- 
terruption—— 

Mr. LODGE. Gladly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The expression reservations adopted 
by the Senate” strikes me as hardly correct, for the reason 
that the reservations were adopted in Committeé of the Whole. 

Mr. LODGE. They were subsequently adopted in the Sen- 
ate, every one of them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In the Senate the Senate rejected the 
resolution incorporating the reservations, and it puts the matter, 
in an awkward position to go on record here as fayoring res- 
ervations adopted in the Senate, when as a matter of fact the 
resolution containing the reservations was defeated, and we 
have now reconsidered the motion by which that defeat 
occurred. 
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Mr. LODGE. The reservations were certainly adopted in 
the Senate. What was defeated was the resolution of ratifica- 
tion with the reservations appended. There is no doubt that 
the reservations were adopted. I think the description is an 
accurate one, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, Mr. President, I move, in line 3 of 
the motion offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, to strike 
out the words “ reservations adopted by the Senate,” so that it 
will simply refer the treaty to the committee with the resolution 
of ratification. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would be a great mistake to adopt 
that course, and I hope it will not be taken. I ask for the yeas 
and na 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I understand the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to recommit the treaty in 
this form and report it back to the Senate is for the purpose of 
voiding the cloture rule. I agree with the Senator from Ne- 
braska that if the Senator from Massachusetts insists on his 
motion and we should order a reporting back of certain reser- 
yations which came before the Senate when the treaty was last 


reported, it puts Members of the Senate on this side of the. 


Chamber in rather an embarrassing attitude in ordering the 
report of reservations that they did not favor. There is no 
question that this side of the Chamber desire to take up the 
treaty. They desire to cooperate with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in his effort to take it up; but they do not desire to be 
placed in the position of voting for proposals that they negatived 
by their vote when the matter was in the Senate before. It 
seems to me that the question of lifting the cloture rule can be 
done by unanimous consent, and I think an effort ought to be 
made to void it by unanimous consent before the vote is taken. 
I rise for the purpose of asking the Chair if the cloture rule 
heretofore adopted can not be set aside by the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I ask the Senator in charge of the 
treaty, before he insists on this motion, at least to give the 
Senate a chance to void the rule by unanimous consent. If that 
is done, then the position of the treaty before the Senate now 
will be exactly where it would be if he sends it back to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and then brings it back. 

Mr. WATSON, With the reservations. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The motion has been reconsidered, 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And it will be exactly where it will be 
if the Senator from Massachusetts brings it back from the 
committtee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Massachusetts. If the sole purpose 
of the Senator in reconsidering the action of the Senate in re- 
jecting the resolution of ratification which contained the reser- 
vations agreed to by the Senate is to get rid of the cloture and 
bring the matter before the Senate, in view of the fact that the 
Chair has ruled that unanimous consent can be given to set 
aside the cloture rule, would it not suit the Senator’s purpose 
just as weil to ask unanimous consent that the action of the 
Senate in rejecting the resolution of ratification be reconsidered, 
and then_the resolution stands before the Senate just as it was 
when it was rejected with the reservations adopted by the 
Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. That is what we have done. We have already 
reconsidered the vote by which the Senate rejected it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Alabama and the Chair agree that cloture can be dis- 
solved by unanimous consent, and inasmuch as a dissolution of 
the cloture rule was the sole object of referring the resolution 
and the treaty to the committee, why does not the Senator from 
Massachusetts ask unanimous consent that cloture be dissolved? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like, before giving the 
unanimous consent, to know the precise parliamentary situation 
in which we are then left. 

As I understand it, we have reconsidered the yote by which 
the motion to reconsider was tabled. Therefore there is now 
before the Senate the motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
treaty was rejected. I desire the Chair to correct me if I am 
misstating the situation as I understand it. That being the 
ease we can go on and reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
of ratification with reservations was rejected, and then we can 
proceed to reconsider the vote on each of the reservations, bring- 

ing them all severally before the Senate. That is the parlia- 
mentary situation, as I understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has the recollection, 
subject to revision by the Recorp, that what was done was that 
separate votes were taken in Committee of the Whole on each 
of the reservations. They were decided and carried by the 
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Senate by a majority vote, and the rule adopted by the Senate 
under a rule which the Chair believes to be in direct contraven- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, a rule that has led 
to all this trouble. If each reservation had been adopted by a 
two-thirds vote there would be no doubt about the final ratifica- 
tion by a two-thirds vote. 

Then it passed into the Senate, and some reservations were 
voted on en bloc and on others there were separate votes. 

Mr. LODGE. They all received a vote in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They all received a vote. Then 
they were included in the resolution of ratification, and that 
was lost, not receiving the constitutional two-thirds vote of the 
Senators present. Then the motion was made to reconsider. 
The Senator from Massachusetts moved to lay the motion on 
the table, and that prevailed. Now, we have reconsidered the 
vote whereby the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
That leaves before the Senate the motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution of ratification containing the reservations 
was defeated. If you want it back in Committee of the Whole 
you must go back step by step and reconsider every vote that 
was taken until you get back into Committee of the Whole, or 
it must go to the committee on motion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Or we can keep it in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I say if you want to go back to 
Committee of the Whole you must reconsider each one of these 
votes. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I attempt to correct the 
Chair's history in one particular? The resolution of ratifica- 
tion with reservations failed, was reconsidered, and again failed. 
The resolution for unconditional ratification failed, and the 
motion to reconsider that resolution was laid on the table. 
Therefore the resolution that will be before the Senate if this 
motion prevails is not the resolution with reservations but the 
resolution for unconditional ratification. It seems to me that 
the only way that this can be untangled is to have it go to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and come back to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think unquestionably the Senate can 
do by unanimous consent anything that it can do by a series of 
votes, It seems to me clear that if the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will ask that the cloture rule be set aside and that all votes 
that intervened be set aside and the treaty be taken up in Com- 
mittee of the Whole in the initial stages in which it was origi- 
nally presented to the Senate, that that can be done by unani- 
mous consent, and by unanimous consent we reach the same 
conclusion. 

Mr. LODGE. That would bring back the treaty as it was 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations with the 
series of reservations before us as rejected by the Senate and 
with the whole series of amendments to the treaty. That does 
not seem to me to be the proper method to dispose of the treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I inquire of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts why the suggestion of the Senator from Alabama would 
not meet the situation? If the Senator from Massachusetts 
asks unanimous consent that all of the votes be reconsidered 
and that the treaty be taken up and considered as in Committee 
of the Whole the same as it was when originally reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, would not that meet the 
situation? 

Mr. LODGE. I was just stating the condition it would be in. 
It would be with all the amendments reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, some 50 in number, and carrying the reser- 
yations—15 I think—that were reported from the Committee of 
the Whole. It would open up the whole debate which arose 
when it was reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
That is the situation which would arise. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I may have misunderstood the 
suggestion of the Senator from Alabama, but I understood him 
to say that unanimous consent would do away with all the 
amendments and that we could consider the treaty as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and in the same condition it was in when 
it was reported from the Committee of the Whole to the 
Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. No unanimous consent to take it back into 
Committee of the Whole can strip off the action of the commit- 
tee because that has been done. By unanimous consent you can 
only undo these parliamentary motions that have been made 
and either adopt or defeat them; and when you get it back in 
Committee of the Whole it has the committee amendments and 
reservations on it. You can by unanimous consent put it back 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations, of course, if you want 
to get them off in that way, but where the unanimous consent 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama would leave it would be 
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where it was reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
If the Senate wants to do that, very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand it quite that way. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
give me his attention while I suggest a substitute for his motion, 
which I think will put the matter in Committee of the Whole, 
where it can be handled in accordance with his desire? 

I move to recommit to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
the treaty of peace with Germany, wich instructions to report 
the treaty back immediately without amendment and without 
reservations. 

It will then be in Committee of the Whole, where the Senate 
can do with it as it pleases. 

Mr. LODGE. I think voting it out of Committee of the Whole, 
of course, commits nobody. Every one of those reservations, of 
course, must come before the Senate, and the quickest way is to 
bring them out on the treaty from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I was taking the quickest way. It does not commit 
anybody on either side to the reservations which were yoted on. 
The ratification resolution must come before the Senate and 
will come before the Senate. All I want to do is to shorten the 
road, and I shall adhere to my motion in that respect. I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts whether he agrees with the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] that the resolution of ratification, Which 
was reconsidered and laid on the table, and which we now 
have taken off the table, was not the resolution of unqualified 
ratification without any reservations? 

Mr. LODGE. I have not looked into that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is my recollection; and if that is 
correct, the motion which I suggest would be the proper course 
to put it in the committee, where we can agree upon the reserva- 
tions that we desire to attach to it. 

Mr. LODGE. The point of difference is a very simple one. 
I want to bring the treaty back here with the reservations. If 
the Senator wants to take it to the committee, the committee 
can bring it out with the reservations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wis- 
consin is correct, the motion offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lovee] can not be accurate, because it refers to 
reservations when there were no reservations at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. The motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts relates te the treaty and not to the reservations; and, of 
course, it is in order to attach any instructions that we may 
see fit. It is not the resolution of ratification to which the 
motion of the Senator from Massachusetts refers but it is to 
the treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but the resolution of ratification 
having reservations in it was net reconsidered. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. We have only voted to reconsider the 
resolution of ratification that contained no reservations. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; I beg the Senator's pardon. The 
motion to reconsider the resolution to ratify with the reserva- 
tions was rejected; it was tabled. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I suggest that the Senator make 
his motion merely a general motion to recommit, without any 
instructions whatever. 

Mr. LODGE. I have been trying to explain the situation; 
but if the Senator thinks it is desirable to send the treaty back 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and let them consider 
it as they did in the original case, I can net object. It will, 
however, cause delay. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I assume that the committee 
will report the treaty back with such reservations as the chair- 
man of the committee favors. If the chairman of the committee 
is in favor of reporting it back with reservations which have 
heretofore been reported, I assume that it will come back in that 
form or in such ferm as will be satisfactory to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. If it is left open to the committee, the com- 
mittee will bring back such reservations as they determine on. 
My object, as I have repeated again and again, is to get the 
subject which we are going te discuss and going to act upon, 
which is the reservations, as everybedy knows, before the 
Senate as quickly as pessible, and I think I have taken the 
shortest way to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I merely want to say that, 
in my opinion, considering the parliamentary situation as it 
exists, there is nothing inconsistent in the acts of those of us 
on this side of the Chamber in supporting the motion of the 
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Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar]. It is well under- 
stood that the object is to bring the entire subject matter back 
te the Senate for consideration, and that it is expected that 
amendments will be offered by the Senator from Massa¢husetts 
himself to the reservations that it is contemplated will be 
reported with the resolution of ratification. In that view of 
the matter, I think we may very well end this debate and pro- 
ceed to adopt the motion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have a suggestion to 
make which I think might meet the approval of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. Everyone on this side and all of the friends of 
the treaty on the other side desire ‘that the treaty go back to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. They also favor that portion 
of the resolution which suggests that the treaty be reported back 
immediately. Some of us upon this side, however, do not feel 
as if we want to commit ourselves in favor of instructing the 
committee to report back the reservations. The question is 
capable of division. Let us vote first upon that part of the 
resolution that directs that the matter be referred to the com- 
mittee with instructions to report immediately. Everyone will 
vote for that. Then let us simply take a viva voce vote upon 
the other question; that is to say, te return it with the reserva- 
—— reported. Why would not that be the shortest 
way 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator can reach his purpose by moving 
to strike out the words to which he objects. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have already made such a motion; but, 
in view of the suggestion made by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wars], I am willing to withdraw the motion to amend, 
and simply ask that the question preposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts be divided, so that we may have a straight vote 
on each clause. 

Mr. LODGE. How will the Senator divide it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask, then, that we first vote upen this 
language: 

I move to recommit to the Committee on Foreign. Relations the treaty 
of peace with Germany— 

Then second— 


together with the reservations adopted by the Senate and the resolution 
of ratification— 


And then finally— 
together with the said reservations and the ratifying resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. That is not dividing it; that is amending it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I am simply dividing it. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would be a great deal better to take a 
vote on an amendment. The Senator can reach his purpose by 
an amendment; that is the simplest way. What difference does 
it make, so long as the Senator gets a separate vote? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it is rather immaterial. I was 
seeking to accept the suggestion of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wats], and I thought perhaps it would facilitate matters. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That was not quite in aceord with 
my idea. My idea was to have a vote upon the entire resolution 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, except that portion 
which directs the Foreign Relations Committee to return the 
reservations; a vote on the entire resolution to refer the whole 
subject matter, just as the Senator has it, with instructions to 
report immediately; and then the Senate vote 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. . 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I point out that the danger in that 
proceeding would be that the controversy will be relegated to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, where it may continue for 
many months, whereas it is the purpose of those who are pro- 
moting this motion, on both sides of the Chamber, to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Senate and to settle it as speedily 
as possible. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am sure that Senators 
will understand that if the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
instructed to report immediately, they can only report the res- 
ervations which the Senate acted upon. If the committee is ex- 
pected to enter into a series of roll calls to modify the reserva- 
tions that the Senate agreed upon and which were incorporated 
in the resolution ef ratification, it will be an interminable task 
in the committee. There is no use instructing the committee to 
report forthwith or immediately, which means right now, or, at 
the latest; to-morrow morning, unless the Senators expect the 
committee to report back the reservations, which everybody 
agrees are going to be the basis of negotiations, with a view of 
modification. If those reservations, which are known as the 
Lodge reservations, are reported back here, the proceeding has 
succeeded in its purpose. We shall have gotten rid of the 
cloture rule, and both sides, and those who have practically ex- 
hausted their time under the cloture rule, will havé an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the modifications proposed. That is what is 
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coming, anyway. Se I do not see any objection to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts as it stands, to report forthwith, 
with the reservations that were agreed to by-the Senate. If it 
is the wish of the Senate to change those reservations, we can 
do it when the treaty gets here. It will go to the Committee of 
the Whole, as I understand, will it not, Mr. President; and in 
Committee of the Whole amendments as well as reservations 
win be in order, will they not? $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So the whole thing comes up de novo 
before the Senate when it once gets out of the committee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it seems to me that when we all 
agree as to the exact thing we ought to do, we ought to be able 
to agree as to how to do it. There is not much use to shy at 
shadows. As I understand, the Senator from Massachusetts 
desires to restore the parliamentary status which prevailed 


when the resolution was perfected in Committee of the Whole- 


and reported to the Senate; and I believe that uaanimous 
consent should be granted to restore that parliamentary status. 
That, as I understand, is what will be accomplished when the 
treaty goes to the committee and comes back. I see the point 
the Senator is trying to arrive at. Senators on this side do 
not object; they merely object to the method of arriving at it. 
It seems to me if the Senator would prefer a request to restore 
that parliamentary situation it might be granted. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think the plain and sensible 
way to reach the object we are all trying to attain is through 
the motion I have made, which was carefully considered, and 
I should like a vote on the motion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We withdraw all amendments, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Let the motion be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: - 


Mr. Loper moves to recommit to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
the treaty of peace with Germany, together with the reservations 
adopted by the Senate and the resolution of ratification, with instruc- 
tions to report the treaty back immediately, together with the said 
reservations and the ratifying resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate return 
to the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate begin 
the consideration of the calendar at No. 341. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. I object. 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not hear the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent to begin the consid- 
eration of the calendar with Order of Business No. 341. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that where the Senate left off when the 
calendar was last under consideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
objects. The first bill on the calendar will be stated. 

BUSINESS PASSED OVER. 

The joint resolution (S. Res. 76) defining a peace treaty which 
shall assure to the people of the United States the attainment 
of the ends for which they entered the war and declaring the 
policy of our Government to meet fully obligations to ourselves 
and to the world was announced as first in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 529) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and Noah 
Brown was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 600) for the relief of the heirs of Mrs. Susan A. 
Nicholas was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. } 

The bill (S. 1223) for the relief of the owner of the steamer 
Mayflower and for the relief of passengers on board said steamer 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 174) for the relief of Emma H. Ridley was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1722) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. ; 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 168) to create a commission to investigate and 
report to Congress a plan on the questions involved in the financ- 
ing of house construction and home ownership and Federal aid 
therefor was announced as next in order. A 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2224) to incorporate the Recreation Association 
of America was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1660) to provide a division of tuberculosis in, and 
an advisory council for, the United States Public Health Service, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. ‘ 

Mr. KING. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2457) to provide for a library information service 
in the Bureau of Education was announced as next in order, 

Mr, SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 131) to provide that petty. officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and enlisted men of the United States Navy 
and Murine Corps on the retired list who had creditable Civil 
War service shall receive the rank or rating and the pay of the 
next higher enlisted grade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1448) for the relief of Jacob Nice was announced 
as next in order. z 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 172) for the selection of a special 
committee to investigate the administration of the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian was annourted as next in order. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I ask that that resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2978) to establish additional fish-cultural sub- 
sidiary stations in the State of Michigan was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. IL ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 2773) for the relief of Ethel Proctor was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2785) to provide aid from the United States for 
the several States in prevention and control of drug addiction 
and the care and treatment of drug addicts, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) directing the Court of 
Claims to investigate claims for damages growing out of the 
riot of United States negro soldiers at Houston, Tex., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that joint resolution be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2672) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of the es- 
tate of Samuel N. White, deceased, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1302) for the relief of John H. Rheinlander was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2444) to create the commission on rural and urban 
home settlement was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. TI ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 3201) fixing the salary of the district attorney 
ie the eastern district of New York was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3224) relating to the creation in the Army of the 
United States of the grade of lieutenant general was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Task that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The robolution (S. Res. 215) providing that whenever the 
United States becomes a member of the League of Nations this 
Government should present to the council or the assembly of the 
league the state of affairs in Ireland and the right of its people 
to self-government was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Task that the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be ee over. 


SUITS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT. 


The bill (S. 2692) to amend section 24 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. May we have the bill read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has heretofore been read in full 
and amended. ` 

Mr. GRONNA. I object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to explain the 
bill to the Senator. 


Mr. GRONNA. That is all I ask, to have the bill explained or 
to have it read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Under the present law if a man in the State 
of the Senator from North Dakota or any other State wishes to 
bring suit against the Government on a claim, if the claim in- 
yolves more than $10,000, he must come to Washington, employ a 
lawyer, and try the case here. This bill allows him to try it 
in his own State if the amount involved is less than $100,000; 
that is all the bill does. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator what the amount is 
now under the present law? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Ten thousand dollars. 

Mr. GRONNA. And this makes the limit $100,000? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the claim involves an amount over $10,000 
the claimant must now come to Washington to try it. This bill 
increases the amount to $100,000. Under the law now, I repeat, 
if a man has a claim for over $10,000 he has got to come to 
Washington to bring his suit. This bill provides that if he has 
a claim as much as $100,000 he may sue in his owm State. 

Mr. GRONNA. I withdraw the objection. 3 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

STEPHEN A. WINCHELL. 


The bill (S. 1374) for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in 
the administration of the pension laws Stephen A. Winchell, late 
of Company K, Sixth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
of Second Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
member of Second Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve 
Corps, on the 5th day of September, 1865; but that no pay, pen- 
sion, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to. be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FISH-CULTURAL. SUBSIDIARY STATIONS IN MICHIGAN, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I wish to return to Cal- 
endar No. 172, to which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
objected. He has just informed me that he has no objection to 
that bill and is willing to withdraw his objection to its consid- 
eration; and unless some other Senator objects, I should like to 
have the bill considered now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to appro- 
priate $50,000 for the establishment of two or more additional 
fish-cultural subsidiary stations in the State of Michigan, in- 
cluding the purchase of sites, construction of buildings and 
equipment at some suitable points to be selected by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and for the improvement and equipment of 


existing subsidiary stations in the State of Michigan; but pro- 
vides that before any final steps shall be taken for the construc- 
tion of such stations the State of Michigan, through appro- 
priate legislative action, shall coneede to the United States the 
right to conduct fish hatching and all- operations connected 
therewith in any manner and at any time that the Commissioner 
of Fisheries of the United States may consider necessary and 
proper, any fishery laws of the State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The bill was reported.to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered. to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ETHEL. PROCTOR, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krye] also objected to Calendar No. 196, being the bill 
(S. 2773) for the relief of Ethel Proctor, when it was reached 
in regular order. The Senator from Utah has informed me 
that he will withdraw his objection to that bill, and I ask that 
the Senate return to it and consider it now. : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has heretofore been con- 
sidered, and the amendment reported by the committee has been 
agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reuding, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BELLS, PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 6750) to deport certain undesirable alfeng and 
to deny readmission to those deported was announced as next 
im order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let. that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1233) to repeal an act entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espion- 
age, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” and the act amendatory there- 
of, was announced as next in order. The bill had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary adversely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill be 
indefinitely postponed? 

Mr. FRANCE. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3090) to repeal the espionage act was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


FRANCIS M. ATHERTON, 


The bill (S. 2614) for the relief of Francis. M. Atherton was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes that in 
the administration of the pension laws Francis M. Atherton 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been mustered 
into the service of the United States as a. member of the First 
Battery Vermont Volunteer Light Artillery on the 15th day of 
March, 1862, and to have been honorably discharged from the 
same on the Ist day of February, 1863, and to have been mus- 
tered into the service of the United States as.an unassigned re- 
cruit on the 19th day of December, 1863, and to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the same on the 9th day of March, 1864. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a. third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHANGES IN NAMES OF VESSELS. 


The bill (H. R. 3620) to authorize the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation to change the names of vessels was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELLEN M. WILLEY. 


The bill (S. 2707) for the relief of Ellen M. Willey, widow of 
Owen S. Willey, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes that in the administration of the pension laws the 
late Owen §. Willey, who served in the United States Navy from 
July 11, 1860, to April 16, 1863, as an acting master’s mate, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged lion- 
orably from the naval service of the United States as an acting 
master's mate on April 16, 1863, provided that no pay, bounty, 
pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
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Mr SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether there is 
anyone here who can explain the bill or not. I notice that the 
report says: s 

Under date of August 4, 1908, this department certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the naval service of Mr. Willey was not 
creditable. 

That is all that is stated in the report, and that could mean 
almost anything. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

ISAIAH STEPHENS. 


The bill (S. 848) to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster 
at MeMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postage 
stamps stolen, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will refrain from objecting to the consideration of this 
bill. Does the Senator insist upon his objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. From the report I do not see why the Gov-. 
ernment of the United States should pay this amount of money. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, the report of the com- 
mittee, which went into this matter very carefully and very 
fully, was unanimous to the effect that this man was entitled to 
this reimbursement. It is a debt that seems to be justly due 
him. I hope the Senator from Utah will withhold his objec- 
tion and let the Senate pass upon the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the report made by Mr. 
J. C. Koons, Acting Postmaster General, I can not see why the 
Government of the United States should pay this money. The 
Government was not lax in any way. The loss was entirely 
due to the carelessness of the postmaster. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I disagree with the Senator entirely 
about that. y 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will read the report, if the Senator 
wishes, and let the Senate decide about it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand, then, the Senator is 
willing to let the matter come before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I shall object to the consideration of the 
bill to-day under the report that has been made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator is going to object, 
the bill might as well go over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then there is 
further to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3066) to provide for the incorporation of cooper- 
ative associations in the District of Columbia, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Krxqg] asked 
me to request that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ELLIS B. MILLER. 


The bill (S. 1661) for the relief of Maj. Ellis B. Miller was 
announced as next in order, 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the report states that— 


This measure was considered in the Sixty-fourth Congress—Senate 
bill S. 7106—and received the fayorable recommendation of the major 
general commandant of the Marine — at that time, and the accom- 

ying letter of Brig. Gen. Charles T. Long, United States Marine 
Corps, dated September 6, 1919, sets forth the facts, and is submitted 
as a part of this report. 

That letter is not in this report; and, unless some Senator 
ean explain it in detail, I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 8109) to amend section 26 of the act approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1455) for the relief of John L. O'Mara was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2954) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Albert F. Smith, deceased, was announced 
as next in order. . 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. j 

The bill (S. 3152) for the relief of George W. Mellinger was | 

announced as next in order. 
Mx. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The bill (S. 1453) for the relief of Adolph F. Hitchler was 
announced as next in order. ; 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let that go over. 


no use in discussing it 


TAOCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1713) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of War to appoint a commission to investigate and report upou 
the available sources of water supply for the District of Colum- 
bia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. We have passed a bill 
with an amendment or rider to take care of that item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


WILLIAM E. JOHNSON, 


The bill (H. R. 683) for the relief of William E. Johnson 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, to reimburse William E. Johnson, former 
chief special officer and special disbursing agent, for the expenditure 
made by him under the direction of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs in the defense of Juan Cruz, a noncommissioned officer enga 
in the suppression of the liqnor traffic among Indians, for the payment 
of which no appropriation was available, there be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise uppropriated, the sum of 
$1,839.95. 4 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CARLOW AVELLINA. 


The bill (H. R. 5605) for the relief of Carlow Avellina was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE B. GATES. 


The resolution (S. Res. 262) referring to the Court of Claims 
the bill (S. 2675) to compensate George B. Gates for the 
infringement of his letters patent by the United States was 
considered by the Senate and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 2675) entitled “A bill to 8 
rge B. Gates for the infringement of his letters patent by the 
United States,“ now pending in the Senate, together with all the accom- 
panying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of 
Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 5 appro 
March 3, 1911; and the said court shall pi with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of such act and report to the Senate in 
accordance therewith, 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 2822) making available additional moneys for 
the reclamation fund, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, of course I should 
like very much to see that bill passed, but I know we can not 
pass it on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and I therefore 
ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


J. B. WATERMAN. 


The bill (S. 2554) for the relief of J. B. Waterman was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not had time to read this 
report, and I should like the Senator introducing the bill to 
explain the details of it—whether the Government was at fault 
or whether the postmaster was at fault. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, this is a very simple case, 
where a village postmaster in Ohio was robbed of $483 in 
‘stamps belonging to the Government. The only question raised 
against the bill, and one which the committee thought to be 
invalid, was a report by one of the post-office inspectors that the 
safe in which the stamps were deposited was not kept in perfect 
order; but the testimony adduced in the hearing by affidavits 
shows that the safe was more difficult to unlock because of its 
imperfect order than when it might have been in perfect order. 
Moreover, it is easy to understand that the possessor of a safe 
in a village finds it very difficult to keep it in such order as 
would be becoming in the case of a bank in a city, with facili- 
ties at hand; and, quite apart from these things, I know from 
personal knowledge that there are experts who can open any 
safe that was ever invented. I know that we have an attorney 
in my home city who can step into any county treasury in the 
State of Ohio, whenever they find themselves in trouble, and 
unlock the safe, no matter whether the trouble is because of a 
lost combination or some mishap to the mechanism of the safe. 

So I really think that the Government ought to be consid- 
erate of this postmaster. I am not saying that this belongs to 
the legal qualifications of the attorney to whom I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thought the Senator was. 

Mr. HARDING. I am only citing a very well-known fact, 
that there is no safe that is wholly secure against the opera- 
tions of burglars., That is well established. There is no ques- 
tion but that the postmaster had been duly diligent in safe- 
guarding the property of the Goyernment, and he ought to be 
reimbursed for the loss sustained. 


1920. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is not a word from the 
Post Office Department in this report. It does not give any 
details whatever, and I can not understand why such a com- 
munication is not incorporated in the report. 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator from Utah will read the 
report, he will see that there are numerous affidavits on file. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, of course we can get affidavits on 
almost any question we desire from people who are not in- 
terested in the matter; but the Government will have to pay 
this money if the bill is passed, and we ought to know at least 
why the Government should pay it. 

Mr. HARDING. I'am sorry that the Senator from Utah 


places such a low valuation on the affidavits of my fellow- 


citizens in Ohio. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not only in Ohio; it is in every State in 
the Union, as far as affidavits are concerned. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I respect the Senator from 
Utah very much for his watchfulness, and I hope it will ever 
continue; but I should think it was attention unnecessarily 
given to interfere with the Government reimbursing one of 
its employees who has been robbed under these circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator whether the Government 
of the United States thinks there was no negligence on the 
part of this postmaster? 

Mr. HARDING. I explained when I first took the floor that 
the inspector made the report that the safe was not in perfect 
order, and the Post Office Department for that reason has ad- 
vised against the payment of the claim; but the affidavits show 
that the safe in imperfect order was more difficult to open than 
it was in perfect order. 

Mr. SMOOT, I ask that the bill go over to-day, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. HARDING. Do I understand the Senator to object? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


DAVIS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The bill (S. 2861) for the relief of the Davis Construction Co. 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President. I hope the Senator 
will not ask that that bill go over. This is a very just claim. 
The fact is that this is a claim to itself, as it were. All of the 
claims of this character for buildings that were erected under 
the Secretary of the Treasury have been provided for and re- 
lief has been given them, This is a case where a small con- 
tractor contracted to build a Post Office Department equipment 
shops buildings, and, owing to the emergencies of the war, he 
could not get freight by car and had to haul a great deal of the 
gravel and sand by team. On account of the increased cost of 
material commandeered by the Government, the cost of this 
building was such that the principal in this company will have 
to sell his house if the bill is not passed. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator to state the amount 
involyed? ' 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The amount involved is $26,000. 

Mr, GRONNA. If the Senator will let it go over for this time, 
I should like to look into it-a little further. I am a member of 
the committee, but I was not present when this bill was reported 
out. . 2 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The bill was unanimously re- 
ported; and I think the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], who 
was one of the Senators present, recognizes that that is the 
case. It has been put back once; and the home of the presi- 
dent of this company—a small contractor, an honorable man— 
will have to be sold in order to make up this deficiency unless 
the bill is passed. I hope the Senator will let it go through. It 
is perfectly just. 

Mr, FERNALD. Mr. President, I want to substantiate what 
the Senator has just said. I went over this matter very care- 
fully, and I consider it a very just claim, and one that ought to 
De paid. 

Mr, GRONNA. Very well; I will withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, under such regulations as he may prescribe, to 
receive fully itemized and verified claims and reimburse the Davis Con- 
struction Co., contractor for the Post Office Department equipment 
shops building, erected at Fifth and W Streets NE., Washington D. Cy 
under the supervision of the Postmaster General, for losses due directly 
to increased costs due either, first, to increased cost of labor and mate- 
rials, or, second, to delny om account of the action of the United States 
Priority Bourd or other governmental activities, or, third, to com- 
mandvering by the United States Government -of plants or materials 


shown to the Secretary of the Treasury to have been sustained by it in 
the fulfillment of such contract by reason of war conditions alone. 


its actual increased cost in fulfilling its contract, exclusive of any and 


of the Treasury, shall report to — 1 75 at the beginning of each session 
1 amount of each expenditure and the facts on which the same 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be, engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) repealing the joint reso- 
lution of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of war to exist between 
ae United States and Germany, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3391) to amend an act entitled “An act provid- 
ing for the sale of the coal and asphalt deposits in the segregated 
mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla- 
homa,” approved February 8, 1918 (40 Stat. L., p. 433), was au- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the chairman of the Indian 
Affairs Committee is not in the Chamber at this time. I ask 
that the bill may go over until he returns. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ROSEBUD INDIAN RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


The bill (II. R. 896) to authorize the payment of certain 
amounts for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud 
Indian Reseryation, in South Dakota, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. s t 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

BILL PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 3477) to increase, without expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


The bill (S. 347) authorizing the enlistment of non-English- 
speaking citizens and aliens was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act of Congress entitled “An 
act to regulate enlistments in the Army of the United States,” approved 
August 1, 1894, as provides that in time of peace no person (except 
an Indian) who can not speak, read, and write the English language" 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER. » 

The bill (H. R. 4488) to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS. 


The resolution (S. Res. 56) seeking a convention between the 
United States and certain Central American countries for the 
protection of migratory birds was considered by the Senate and 
agreed to. p 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 3746) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We can not do anything with that 
bill before 2 o'clock. I therefore ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8747) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We can not dispose of these pension 
bills before 2 o’clock: That is the reason why I object. 

The VIGE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (II. R. 6639) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and to 
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certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For the same reason, I ask that 
that bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7775) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers.and sailors was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask that that bill go over for the 
same reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8895) to discontinue the improvement to provide a 
channel extending from the sea to the Charleston Navy Yard 
was announced as next in order. 8 

Mr. HARRISON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3396) to discontinue the construction of a dry 
dock at the navy yard, Charleston, S. C., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let that go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 285) authorizing the subcommittee on 
‘Naval Affairs under resolution No, 62 agreed to June 6, 1919, 
to employ such counsel and clerical assistants as it may deem 
necessary was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is Senate bill 1699. 


RECONSIDERATION OF THE TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, earlier in the day, when the 
treaty was before the Senate, I made a point of order against 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 
While the point of order was made and decided by the Chair 
and on an appeal the Chair was sustained, I was not permitted 
to make any remarks on the subject. I desire to take this occa- 
sion to put some matter into the Recorp, for any student who 
may in the future want to know what the parliamentary situa- 
tion was, and so that he may realize what kind of a rape the 
Senate of the United States committed on general parliamen- 
tary law, if he wants to find it. I know, of course, that it will 
haye no effect upon the Senate, but there may be a time when 
some one will want to write a history that is truthful upon just 
what occurred. 

The Senator from Massachusetts moved to suspend a certain 
rule, the first paragraph of Rule XIII, which relates to the re- 
consideration of motions. That motion prevailed, and hence 
the rule was suspended. That means that as far as the first 
paragraph of Rule XIII is concerned it was just the same as 
though the Senate had never adopted such a rule, and hence we 
were considering the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
to reconsider the treaty the same as though we had no rule on 
the subject. 

In that case, Mr. President, no one will deny that the general 
parliamentary law applies, and I want to insert in the Recorp 
now, and I defy anyone with any authority to contradict it, 
that under general parliamentary law, without any rule what- 
ever by the body, it is not in order to reconsider any proposi- 
tion the second time. Neither is it in order to make a motion to 
reconsider, under the general parliamentary law, after the time 
has elapsed that has elapsed since the treaty was disposed of 
last November. 

First, I wish to call attention to the Recorp, The treaty was 
voted on upon the 19th day of November, 1919. On that same 
day a motion was made to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution of ratification was rejected. That motion prevailed. 
It was reconsidered and then acted on again, and on the same 
day, and defeated again. So that one motion to reconsider had 
been made and under general parliamentary law, as I shall 
show by the highest authority in the world, that absolutely dis- 
posed of it for all time. It was dead, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts IMr. Lopcre] publicly said, after we had disposed 
of it; and there was not any way to get it here again unless 
the President of the United States resubmitted it, which I con- 
cede he had a right to do at any time. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frernatp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 8 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very glad the Senator from Nebraska 
has placed these facts in the Rxconb. My recollection with 


reference to what transpired in the Senate is exactly as the 
Senator has outlined it. If the Senator will permit me, I want 
to say that although I might have been in favor of voting for 
the general proposition, which I was not, I would not violate 
the rules of the Senate and vote in support of the motion which 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] made this morn- 
ing, knowing as I did that it was not in order. 

Mr, NORRIS. - On the 19th day of November, the day we dis- 
posed of the motion to reconsider and disposed of the treaty, the 
session of Congress adjourned without day. That was not this 
session ; it was a preceding session. We adjourned without day. 
From the 19th day of November, 1919, when that session had 
passed out of existence—not only the Senate but the entire Con- 
gress—nothing, of course, was done until to-day. 

Let me say that the proposition in parliamentary law to recon- 
sider a motion is an American proposition. It does not exist in 
England. It never existed before America developed it. It 
was born in America. It has grown up in parliamentary bodies 
in the United States until the law particularly on this point is 
well recognized and well known, but we can get no precedent 
going back of America, becnuse the motion to reconsider origi- 
nated in America, 

One of the greatest authorities on parliamentary law, recog- 
nized by all students of the subject, is Cushing. I desire to read 
from section 1264 of Mr. Cushing’s Law and Practice of Legis- 
lative Assemblies. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wonder if my colleague, who lays such 
emphasis upon the fact that Congress adjourned sine die in 
November last, has had in mind Rule XXXVII, subdivision 2 of 
which reads as follows: 

Treaties transmi 
shall be resumed FF . 


Congress at the stage in which they were left final nmen 
of the session at which they were transmitted: rp eae $ 


Mr. NORRIS. I am acquainted with that rule, and I am 
also acquainted with the rule which provides that any bill 
pending at a session of Congress can be taken up at the next 
session of the same Congress. I mentioned the fact as to a 
motion to reconsider made at one session principally to em- 
phasize the time that has elapsed, and I am going to show by 
the authorities that one week would have been enough, that 
one day would have been enough, to exclude it. The rule the 
Senator has read has nothing whatever to do with the question 
of reconsideration. If the treaty had not been finally acted on 
last session of Congress and had only been disposed of to-day or 
yesterday, then the rule he has read would apply. It is like a 
bill disposed of last session. It would be too late now to recon- 
sider it. Our rule which we suspended provides that it must 
be on the same day or on either of the two succeeding legis- 
lative days, but under general parliamentary law we could not 
go even that far. So when we suspended the rule we got into 
another rule of general parliamentary law that was more 
drastic than the one we suspended. 

1264. The inconvenience— 

Mr. Cushing says— ; 
som resulting from the : 
ee ed g fro practical application of the rule above 

He has been discussing the motion to rescind before the 
motion to reconsider had been discovered in parliamentary law. 
The only method they had to take up a question that had once 
been decided was to rescind the motion by which the previous 
action had been taken, and Mr. Cushing was discussing that: 


The inconvenience sometimes resulting from the practical application 
of the rule above stated has led to the introduction into the parlia- 
mentary practice of this 3 of the motion for reconsideration, 
which, while it recognizes and upholds the rule in its ancient strictness, 
aoe allows a deliberative assemb y for sufficient reasons to relieve itself 

m the embarrassment which might attend the strict enforcement of 
the rule in a particular case— 


That is the rule to rescind to which he is referring— 


so that it has now come to be a common practice in all our legisla- 
tive and other deliberative assemblies, and may consequently be rded 
as a principle of the common parliamentary law of this coun 2 to 
reconsider a vote already passed, whether affirmatively or negatively, 


In the note he says: 


This motion, though parliamentary in its character, is entirely 
American in its origin, and one of the few motions known only in our 
legislative assemblies. The nearest approximation to it that I can find 
in the proceedings of the House of Commons is contained in the ninth 
volume of the journals of that body, and inserted in the note to para- 
graph 1257. either does it depend for its existence on the rules and 
orders of any assembly in which it prevails, though it is commonly 
regulated by them— 

As it is in the Senate by the rule which we suspended. 


It appears to have been in frequent use in the Congress of the Con- 
federation, though it is not mentioned in the rules and orders of that 
body; and it was in common use in the House of Representatives of 
the United States before any rules on that subject were adopted, 


1920. 


In section 1273 Mr. Cushing, going on with the discussion, 


says what I shall read. I am omitting that part of it which 
has uo reference to motions to reconsider, but he is considering 
the principle involved in the rule and has enumerated several of 
them, all of which would be interesting, but they do not have 
any bearing on the particular point raised by my point of order. 
In section 1273 Mr. Cushing said: : 

The third effect of this principle is— 

I want the Senate to note this— 


that when one motion to reconsider has been made and decided, either 
in the affirmative or negative, or is still pending, no other motion to 
reconsider the same question is admissible; but if the question since its 
first reconsideration has been so altered by amendments as to be no 
longer the same, it may again be reconsidered, 


In other words, if you will follow out the reasoning and fol- 
low the reasoning of Mr. Cushing in it, you will find that unless 
that rule be adopted, then a motion to reconsider is simply a 
meaus by which endless discussion and endless consideration 
may be given to any proposition; there is no end to it. So 
without regard to our rule that we haye had in the Senate 
which we suspended, under general parliamentary law when a 
question has once been reconsidered it can not be again recon- 
sidered. . So on that point my point of order was good. Now 
I will take up another one, as to time, 

One of the points I am making is that from November 19, 
1919, until now, with one session adjourned and Congress ad- 
journing from day to day, it is absolutely contrary to parlia- 
mentary law that the motion should now be made. I want to 
read from Robert’s Rules of Order, another well-recognized 
American authority. The subject is “ Reconsider,” and section 
27, on page 73, reads as follows: : 

It is in order at any time, even when another member has the floor, 
or while the assembly Is yoting on the motion to adjourn, during the 
day on which a motion has been acted upon, or the next succeeding day, 
to move to “ reconsider the vote“ and have such motion “entered on 
the record,” but it can not be considered while another question is be- 
fore the assembly, 

So that under general parliamentary law as laid down by 
Robert, bearing out entirely what Cushing says, and which I 
might also cite if I wanted to take the time, the general parlia- 
mentary law is, as I said, more strict than even the rule of the 
Senate which we suspended and which provides that this motion 
can be made on one of the two succeeding days. Robert says 
that it must be made on the same day the motion you want to 
consider was acted on or the next day. You can enter the 
motion even while they are voting on a motion fo adjourn; that 
is, you could not consider it then, but you could enter the motion. 
The motion once entered can be considered after the lapse of 
that time. 

On the other point I made awhile ago, let me read what 
Robert said on that, on page 74: 

No question can be twice reconsidered unless it was amended after 
its first reconsideration. 

There you are again. We have now reconsidered this propo- 
sition twice without any change after months and months and 
months have expired. 

As I said at the beginning, I simply wanted to get this into 
the permanent Recorp of the Senate, so that it might be known 
by those who take the pains to look at it in the future that this 
was laid before the Senate and that notwithstanding the fact 
that it suspended this rule, the Senate absolutely violated a rule 
that controlled the Senate after that suspension took place. 
That is so plain that no man can misconstrue it. It is a rule 
that has no exception, a rule that has never before been denied 
by any legislative body in the United States. 

Mr. President, if this were the end of it I would not care so 
much about it, but we are living now in a time when we are 
complaining of the disregard of law and of rules. We are living 
now in a time when of all other times we ought to be circumspect 
in our conduct and in our obedience to law and to order. To 
have the Senate give to the world an illustration of nullification 
of a plain parliamentary law that they have promised to uphold 
and sustain is simply to give encouragement in this day of 
wild speculation and wild reasoning to those who want to 
violate other laws and those who want to overthrow alllaw. It 
is to give encouragement to every Bolshevist, every revolutionist, 
and he will be able to point to the Senate of the United States 
and say there is a precedent where Senators even violated their 
own law in absolute defiance of all law and without the oppor- 
tunity of any man on that floor being allowed at the time to 
raise his voice in criticism of such conduct. 

You have the votes. I do not care much about the result. 
But, Mr. President, it is the exercise of a power that is bound 
to bring fruit in the end that will be damaging, perhaps not to 
us but to our children. 

Let me read what George Washington said about things of 
that kind. I have read it before, but I want to read it again. 
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Even though the Senator says in his own conscience we violated 
the law, but we did it for a good purpose, even though he is so 
wrapped up in the sacredness of the treaty and thinks it is 
going to bring so much good to humanity—I think he is wrong 
about that, but I concede his right to feel that way, and he 
excuses his conduct on the proposition that the end justifies the 
means—you establish a precedent. The whole civilization of 
the world has been built up on precedent. You establish a 
precedent in high places, and then you put the screws of the 
law on the poor devil who violates a law not half as sacred 
probably as the one that you thrust aside in trying to bring 
about what you consider the proper course to take. It is a 
usurpation of authority, Mr. President. George Washington 
said: 

But let there be no change by usurpation; for though this, in one 
instance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Thus, Mr. President, calling attention in better language than 
I can to the fact that we have to-day established a precedent 
that will give a good excuse for many an anarchist and many 
a revolutionist and many a Bolshevist to follow his illegal and 
inhuman conduct and take the law into his own hands; in other 
words, if the Senate of the United States does not respect law, 
how can we expect the ordinary citizen to do so? 


MILITARY VERSUS REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the first war against mili- 
tarism was won by our boys in France last year. The second 
war against militarism in our country is about to be fought out 
in the United States Congress. 

The introduction of the Army reorganization bill of the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WapswortH] makes the issue quite 
clear. The question is, Shall America be ruled by a military 
oligarchy more powerful, more expensive, more subversive of 
freedom than the German military oligarchy ever was? Or 
shall we continue to be ruled under our Constitution by the 
representatives of a democratic people? The issue is unmis- 
takable. The lines are clearly drawn, The fight is on. 

If the Congress passes the Wadsworth Army reorganization 
bill, militarism of the German type will have removed its abid- 
ing place from the land of the Hohenzollerns to a home in the 
United States, formerly and still proudly called “the land of 
the free and the home of the brave,” and our participation in 
the German war will bave been in vain. If the bill is defeated, 
militarism must only be a specter for a long time, because no 
nation on earth has the means now to resuscitate it except the 
United States. 

It appears to be the common belief that all the Wadsworth 
bill does is to establish universal compulsory military training. 
While this is done, there are many other provisions of the bill, 
like giving the Chief of Staff war powers, abolition of the vari- 
ous State National Guards, giving the Chief of Staff power to 
build up a civilian organization, and fixing an enormous in- 
crease in expenditures for the War Department, any one of 
which largely overshadows the important matter of compulsory 
service or conscription. Virtually every provision of this re- 
markable bill is a blow aimed at peace and liberty. However, 
at this time I shall only deal with the universal compulsory 
service or conscription in time of peace. 

REENACTMENT OF CONSCRIPTION LAW. 

Section 51 of the Wadsworth bill, reported favorably by a ma- 
jority of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, provides: 

All male citizens of the United States (excluding residents of Alaska 
and the insular possessions) and all male persons who reside therein 
and who have declared their intention to become citizens, other than 
persons excepted by this act, shall, upon attaining the age of 18 years, 
or within three years thereafter, be subject to militar or naval train- 
ing, and shall be inducted into the aeng or Navy of the United States 
for this purpose alone, and shall be subject to training therein for a 
period of four months and for such further time, not exceeding 10 days, 
as may be reasonably necessary for enrollment, mobilization, and de- 
mobilization, 

Section 57 of the bill makes the provision of the conscription 
act of May 18, 1917, “relative to the registration, examination, 
classification, exception, exemption, and induction into the serv- 
ice,” applicable to this act. All of the great, expensive machin- 
ery of the conscription act which was brought into being by the 
war and used in that war is again brought into force. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. McKELLAR. When I get through I shall be delighted to 
yield to the Senator, if he will wait for just a few moments. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is thus seen that under the terms of 
this bill the conscription law made necessary by the war with 
Germany, which act was repealed by the act of June 15, 1917, 
so as to cease to have effect four months after the close of the 
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war, or after our forces were brought home, is reenacted as a 
permanent peace policy. We actually provided for the repeal 
of the conscription act at almost the beginning of the war—and 
less than one month after the passage of the conscription law— 
and yet more than a year after the war is over it is proposed 
by the majority to reenact it. 

It is estimated that about 1,000,000 young men arrive at the 
age of 18 years every year, who will be affected by this act. 
All of the local and district boards created under the act, and 
all of the expensive machinery, and all of the penalties created 
by the original draft act will be continued should the proposed 
bill become the law. 

I do not favor this provision for compulsory universal mili- 
tary training, and my reasons may be stated under three gen- 
eral heads, as follows: 

NEITHER A. WISE NOR AN AMERICAN POLICY. 


I believe that the passage of such a bill would not be a wise 
military policy for the United States. Such a policy is in 
opposition to the traditions and to the history of our country. 
It is in opposition to the habits and to the customs of our 
people. It is not necessary to our national safety. It may be 
subversive of our democratic institutions. Since the birth of 
our Nation we have been engaged in six great wars. We have 
come out victorious in every one of them. Our armies have 
never been defeated. Our people are unaccustomed to militar- 

“ism as a peace policy. It is contrary to the genius and happi- 
ness of our people to be under military domination. It is 
contrary to our well-defined views as to personal liberty and 
to freedom of conduct to be constantly under the supervision 
of military officials. Nor is it necessary to our national safety. 
We can never be in any immediate danger. I am not one of 
those who do not believe in military preparedness. I believe in 
military preparedness. I believe in having a Navy.as large as 
that of England or any other nation—large enough to protect 
our shores from any enemy that may seek to invade them. I 
believe in having a well-balanced and an effective Army, that 
ean be easily made larger, and I believe in having always such 
military-training schools in our country as will give us the first 
order of military’ officers whenever they are needed, and I 
believe in having well-organized National Guards in each 
State; but with two great oeeans standing between us and any 
enemy that is likely to invade us, surely it is not necessary for 
our perfect defense to have the largest military force ever 
established in all the earth always in readiness. 

Then, on the question of policy, the institution of universal 
military training, carrying with it the immense central mili- 
tary organization that will be necessary to the fulfillment of 
such a scheme, would be dangerous to our civil institutions. 
If kept up it would be just a question of time when the military 
authorities in this country would be supreme. One or two more 
foreign wars would turn us from a Republic into a military 
oligarchy. I am satisfied with the Constitution and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as they are. I do not wish to 
see them changed into a military oligarchy or to any other kind 
of government. 

UNIVERSAL COMPULSORY TRAINING RENDERS GIANT MILITARY ORGANIZA- 

TION NECESSARY. 

It must be plain to every student of the subject that in order 
to train a million men a year in an army that is yearly increasing 
by nearly that number more that the central military organiza- 
tion must be increased enormously. We must have a vast in- 
crease in the General Staff, a vast increase in general officers— 
Regular and Reserve—a vast increase of equipment and mate- 
rial, a vast increase in the number of camps and Army posts. 
In other words, it will be necessary to have the full quota of 
officers for an army of 1,000,000 men now and for 5,000,000 men 
within seven or eight years, and it will be necessary to have a 
full equipment for an army of this enormous number of men 
ready for war at any time. 

Should this be established the dangers to our Republic would 
be enormous. No Congress would be independent of the will 
of this great centralized and highly organized force. No Presi- 
dent would be unmindful of the power and influence of such a 
mighty military organization. No court wonld willingly offend 
such a power. The General Staff would soon become more 
poweful than all the present departments of government com- 
bined. The result must inevitably be a military oligarchy. 

It was this kind of military oligarchy, but on a smaller scale, 
that the United States undertook te crush when she went. to 
war with Germany. It was this kind of a military oligarchy that 
the free sons of America did crush in that war, for whatever 
attempts may be made to muddle the matter, the plain fact of 
the German war is that the hitherto untrained troops of America 
were better fighters and did overcome the troops of Germany, 


which has had a system of compulsory training for over 100 
years, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
suffer an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield, of course. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Do, I understand the Senator to 
take the position that the universal military service provided 
in the bill which he is discussing is compulsory service? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do; and, of course, when the bill is read 
there can not possibly be any difference of opinion on that sub- 
Teet baca use the provisions of the draft act are reestablished in 

e bill. d 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does the Senator believe that under 
the provisions of the bill those who come under it are subject 
1 any oe when the President shall declare an emergency 

exist 7 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are subject to call for duty when 
they become 18 years of age and at any time before reaching 21. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I do not wish to delay the Senator, 
but as I understand the bill it provides simply for the training 
of young men for four months during their eighteenth year, and 
they are not subject to compulsory service unless there is an 
emergency and unless they are called. They are not part of the 
organization of the Army of the United States, and therefore, 
while the bill provides for compulsory training, it does not pro- 
vide for compulsory service. The Senator has not noted the 
distinction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will examine the bill, he 
will find that he is wholly in error about it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I read for the information of the 
Senator from page 76, which provides that— 

The organized reserves— 

And those in training are a part of the reserves— . 
shall be liable to call for mili services of the President only when 
Congress shall declare that a national emergency exists. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That does not at all contradict the position 
that I take in regard to the matter. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I was interested in what the Senator said a mo- 
ment ago when he expressed the belief, as I understood him, 
that we. must have an army capable of rapid expansion. Is that 
correct? 

Lars McKELLAR. I do not recollect having used any such 
words. 

Mr. NEW. I understood the Senator to say that we should 
have a force that could be mobilized quickly and largely ex- 
panded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think if the Senator will wait and hear 
what I have to say he will be in a better position to interrupt 
me in regard to the matters concerning which we differ. I do 
not think the Senator was present during all of my remarks, or, 
if so, he did not catch exactly what I said; I am quite sure he 
did not. : 

Mr. NEW. I have been present, and I thought I understood 
the Senator to the effect I have indicated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator misunderstood me on 
that proposition. 

In going to war—and I am talking about the German 
war—Congress promised the people of the United States that 
by the sacrifice of their sons and by the contribution of their 
wealth and of their services, that German militarism would be 
destroyed forever, and that when the war was over the armies 
of the United States would be disbanded and those that com- 
posed such armies would go back to the peaceful pursuits of 
life and that the military armaments of the world would be 
reduced. We did not promise that we would crush German 
militarism in Germany and then fasten the same kind of mili- 
tarism, except a larger one, upon the people of the United 
States. I believe that if the people of the United States had 
dreamed that this would be done, they would have never per- 
mitted Congress to have gone into this war. 

THE COST PROHIBITIVE. 


But regardless of the merits of compulsory training, it is 
absolutely impossible—and I want Senators to listen carefully: 
to this—for the United States to stand the gigantic cost of the 
bill as proposed. 

The bill provides on its face in terms for 15,293 officers and 
280,000 enlisted men. Generally speaking, a fair estimate of 
average cost of officers is $4,000 a year per officer. This would 
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make $61,172,000 cost of officers. The estimated cost of the 
entisted man is $1,800 each per year. By a simple calculation 
this would amount to $504,000,000. The combined cost would be 
$565,172,000. This is exclusive of officers of the Medical Corps, 
chaplains, professors, and warrant officers—whatever they may 
be; I believe they are noncommissioned officers or selected men 
to whom it is desired to give the salary of commissioned 
officers or something approximating such salary—in all amount- 
ing to about 3,000, and which will increase these figures about 
$12,000,000 more, 

The President nominally, but the Chief of Staff, specifically, 
has the right under the terms of the bill to increase the Army 20 
per cent. If this is done, this would make $98,971,000 more, or 
a total of $605,826,000. This does not include the additional 
cost which would ensue if he added 20 per cent to the most 
expensive arm, the Artillery, and reduced the most inexpensive 
arm, the Infantry. By thus proceeding such action would in- 
crease the Army cost by approximately $206,913,000 instead of 
$98,971,000. To this must be added the cost of training 
1,000,000 young men four months in the year. Assuming that 
you could train them as economically as you could keep men in 
the Army, and it is very doubtful whether it could be done as 
cheaply, this would amount to $600 per man per year, being one- 
third of $1,800, and would add $600,000,000 for the Regular 
Army, and it would give a.grand total of $1,276,143,000. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am sure the Senator wants to be 
accurate, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure not only that I want to be accu- 
rate, but that I am very accurate. I will say to the Senator that 
I have taken the pains to present these figures to military au- 


thorities than whom I consider there are none better, and I am 


speaking upon military authority when I make these statements 
about the figures. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to state that if the Senator 
will read the hearings of the committee I think he will find that 
the committee and the subcommittee, taking nearly a year in the 
preparation of this bill, had before them the experts not only 
of the financial division of the War Department but of all of 
the branches, and that the best estimate and the maximum esti- 
mate which was made for the cost of the establishment as pro- 
vided in this bill was between $450,000,000 and $500,000,000, 
and not six hundred and fifty-odd millions, as the Senator stated. 
Also the estimate of the number of men to be trained annually 
under the universal system of training was 600,000, and not a 
million men, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment and I will yield. All I 
can say in answer to that, in the first place, is that any testi- 
mony to the effect that there are not a million young men or 
a little more than a million young men becoming 18 years of age 
every year is based on ignorance of the figures given by the 
census. In the next place, I want to say that any person—I do 
not care who he is—that has made an estimate of the cost of 
this bill at $600,000,000, including the expenses of the Regular 
Army, has not come within 50 per cent of the mark. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
from New Jersey to say that the estimate, according to the sub- 
committee’s witnesses, was about $450,000,000? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Between $450,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000 for the present establishment provided in this bill, outside 
of the universal military training. That was estimated for the 
first year at $134,000,000, and $94,000,000 three years afterwards. 
The maximum was $136,000,000 and the minimum $94,000,000, 
and by reason of the universal military training system devised 
in this bill we eventually expect to save on the cost of our Regu- 
lar Army Establishment. 

Mr. BORAH. What I was going to say was that if the esti- 
mate is $450,000,000, judging the future by the past $750,000,000 
would be a very reasonable amount at which to fix the actual 
expense which will be attached to the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the committee were faith- 
ful to their duties, because I know that the chairman and others 
have given very careful study to the question. Basing it upon 
the present cost, and making allowances for all the underesti- 
mates of the past, I think they made a fairer calculation than 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not referring to the committee’s work. 
I am referring now to what the Senator says was the estimate of 


these authorities. He may travel through the estimates which 
have been made before Congress for the last 10 years, and he 
will find that the estimates generally are about 50 per cent of 
the actual expense. r 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. These estimates were based upon 
the calculation of the committee of the present cost of the serv- 
ice, and not entirely upon the estimates made by the War De- 
partment and the other departments relating to this subject 
heretofore. I want to say, further, that the committee have 
labored earnestly to give the Senate in this bill not only their 
best efforts but a very complete study of the whole situation, 
and not try to fool or lead the Senate into error in regard to the 
cost. The committee realize that the great question before the 
country at the present time is the cost of our Military and Naval 
Establishment. They realize that in this democracy we must 
bring the cost of our national defense to the lowest possible 
figure; but they also realize that it is necessary, in order to main- 
tain our dignity and honor, to maintain an Army sufficient to 
protect this great population of 110,000,000 people. 

The Senator from Tennessee probably wants to wipe out the 
Army. I do not know. I do not know what he proposes. He 
was not present at the hearings of this committee, although a 
member of the Military Affairs Committee; and now he is 
attacking—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, just one moment. I want to 
say that I do not think matters that were brought up before 
the committee ought to be introduced into the debate on the 
floor of the Senate; and there was a very good reason why I 
was got before the committee. The investigation was con- 
ducted by a subcommittee, and I was not invited, and of 
course : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not wish to be discourteous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee further yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, wait one moment. I decline to yield 
to the Senator any further. His manner is such that I do not 
want to yield further at this time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR, I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to contiaue for a 
few moments, Then I will take great pleasure in yielding to 
the Senator from Utah, or any other Senator who desires 
courteously to interrupt me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield, 
and will proceed. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, continuing, to this enor- 
mous sum, $605,000,000, the cost of the Regular Establishment, 
must be added the cost of training 1,000,000 young men four 
months in the year. Assuming that you could train them as 
economically as you could keep men in the Army, and it is very 
doubtful whether it could be done as cheaply, this would 
amount to $600 per man per year, being one-third of $1,800, 
and would add $600,000,000 for the Regular Army, and it would 
give a grand total of $1,276,143,000, 

I must stop here long enough to remark that it is stated that 
we pay these boys a little less when we are training them, and 
we do under this proposal; but that expense is largely increased 
by the overhead charges for just four months in the year. Of 
course, we know that the overhead charge will be relatively 
larger for training men four months in the year than for train- 
ing them the whole year, and we have to take that into con- 
sideration when we measure the cost of the men who are thus 
trained. I give these figures without fear of successful contra- 
diction, because they have not only been given by Army authori- 
ties but they are according to the experience of our country. 
You can take any Army bill for the last eight years, since I 
have been here, and any Army appropriation bill that has been 
passed by Congress will absolutely guarantee the correctness of 
the figures that I have given. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 
5 Mr. McKELLAR, I decline to yield to the Senator from New 

ersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Just for a question. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I decline to yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. The Senator’s manner is wholly improper, according to 
my judgment, and I decline to yield, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
will proceed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, a point of order. I 
should like to have the Senator explain what there is about my 
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manner, or anything I have said, which is in any way discour- 
teous to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I decline to yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If there is anything of the kind, I 
most certainly wish to disclaim it. I have no desire to have any 
personal feeling between the Senator and myself. I simply 
wanted to have the truth brought out in this debate, and I want 
to ask the Senator a question, and I appeal to him to allow me to 
interrupt him at the present time.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from New Jersey will ask 
a courteous question I shall be delighted to yield to him; but 
unless it is so I shall certainly decline. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I always try to be as courteous as 
I can, and the Senator has failed to point out where I have 
been discourteous. I should like to have him do it. I should 
like to ask the Senator what his authority is for the figures 
which he is stating. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have figures here from officers who have 
gone over them carefully and who are very much more familiar 
with them than I am. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What Army officers? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I decline to give the names of the officers. 
The Senator will find them in the published hearings. Why 
should I name certain officers when the Senator will find them 
in the hearings before the Senator's own subcommittee? The 
War Department is in favor of this bill, and it would not be fair 
to Army oflicers opposed to the bill for me to give their names. 
There are plenty of them. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee further yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGH®YSEN. Does the Senator state that some 
of the officers whose names appear in the hearings before the 
committee have given him these figures? : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some of them have, and the Senator mis- 
understands and misconstrues and misinterprets the testimony 
of the officers who have testified before the committee. The 
facts do not warrant the conclusion reached or suggested in the 
questions submitted by the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Would the Senator object to giving 
the names of the officers who appeared at the hearing who are 
authority for the statements the Senator makes? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I will let the Senator examine the hearings 
for himself. I am perfectly willing that he should examine the 
record. 

This will give a grand total of $1,276,143,000 for the Army 
when universal training goes into effect. To this must be 
added at least one-half of the cost of the Air Service, or 
$50,000,000, if the Air Service bill should pass, and the majority 

reported it out at one time. It is true that they withdrew it; 
but if it passes we will have to add $50,000,000 more to that, 
which will amount to $1,326,143,100 for the Army next year. 

The assertion that we can have compulsory training under 
the bill for $143,000,000 or $150,000,000 a year is an idle dream. 
I will say to the Senate that you not only could not have 
compulsory training for $150,000,000, but you could not get 
the necessary officers to train the men, with the necessary mate- 
rials, with the necessary Army posts; you could not furnish 
those things for the $150,000,000 a year. It is going to cost, 
just as we know that it has always cost, so much on the average 
per man whenever you put a man into the Army for training or 
any other purpose. It is going to cost you. about $1,800, reck- 
oned by the year. Four months is one-third of a year, and 
it is going to cost not less than $600 for four months’ training, 
and probably a great deal more when the time comes, 

If the bill should be enacted into law, instead of costing some- 
thing like a half million dollars, as has been suggested here on 
the floor to-day, it will cost nearer $1,500,000,000 when we 
come to pay for it. It may not be that we will appropriate for 
it in the Army appropriation bill, but we will have to pass 
deficiency bills, as we haye been doing for years, to make up 
the deficit that must come, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President T 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I do, 

Mr. NEW. The Senator says that in case the bill for a 
separate department of air shall eventually become a law that 
will add $50,000,000 to the expense of the Army. 

Mr. McKELLAR, My understanding is that the estimate was 

- $98,000,000, 

Mr. NEW. If the rest of the figures that have been given to 
the Senator are as unreliable as those that he now quotes with 
reference to the Air Service, I am afraid that he is, to say the 
least, inaccurate, 


Mr. McKELLAR. They could not be very much more inac- 
curate than the Senator's own bill, because the Senator had so 
little confidence in his own air bill that he withdrew its con- 
sideration from the Senate the other day before a vote came; 
and I imagine that the Senator’s figures must have been a little 
inaccurate, or he would have gone ahead and tried to put his 
bill over, 

Mr. NEW. So far as that goes, the bill for the separate de- 
partment of air was not withdrawn for any such reason as the 
Senator from Tennessee ascribes. | 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I think it was withdrawn because the 
Senator realized that the Senate would not pass it. It was an 
immense increase in the expenditures of the Government, which 
can not be justified at this time. We will have to raise the 
taxes on the people if we continue to pile these immense appro- 
priations upon the people of this country, and I think that is 
why it was withdrawn. 

Mr. NEW and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, yes; I yield to the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in the first place, I still contend 
that the bill creating a department of air would have worked a 
very substantial reduction in the expenses of the Government for 
the Air Service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Maybe that is why the Senator had so 
much trouble with his bill. He proved to the Senate that it 
would work a reduction in expenditures, and perhaps the Senate 
did not believe in a reduction of expenditures, and for that 
reason did not pass his bill. 

Mr. NEW. Well, that may be possible; but what I rose to 
ask was, if the Senator from Tennessee leaves the Army without 
an air service—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
service. 

Mr. NEW. The Senator does not wait until I ask my question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator's pardon, 

Mr. NEW. I was going to add, if he leaves the Army with- 
out an air service unless the bill for the department of air is 
passed, as I understand, he simply leaves the Army without 
any estimate for air service and adds on $50,000,000 to the ex- 
penses in case the department of air bill is passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we would have to add on more 
than that if we have a separate department of air—very much 
more than that. However, that is a mere guess. The Senator 
will remember that we appropriated some six hundred and odd 
million dollars for the Air Service the first year of the war, 
and perhaps a billion the next year, and there are not many 
of us that know where that money ever went. The people of 
this country do not know where it went. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am very much in favor of an air service; but I am 
unwilling, for my part, to vote another dollar for the Air Serv- 
ice unless we know that we are going to have aircraft and fliers. 

Mr. NEW. I not only admit that we spent $640,000,000 for 
air service the first year, but I will assert that we spent twice 
that sum. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we spent a billion dollars the next 
year and got no service. 

Mr. NEW. What I want, to know is if the Senator makes 
no charge for the maintenance of an air service for the Army 
unless we are to have a separate department of air? He makes 
no estimate for it in the figures that he is giving us, but just 
says that he will add on $50,000,000 in case the department-of- 
air bill passes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will wipe out his air serv- 
ice entirely, we will have a billion and one-quarter dollars ap- 
propriation for the next appropriation bill if this bill is passed, 
If the bill should be enacted into law, as I said, it will cost 
nearer one and one-half billion dollars than it would half a 
billion dollars. The actual cost is always greater than the 
estimate, 

When we compare this gigantic sum—and I hope Senators 
will listen to this—for the entire military system with our 
compulsory military training in peace times, we can get some 
idea of what we propose to do under the Wadsworth universal- 
training bill. In round numbers Germany spent in 1907 for 
her entire military appropriation—universal training and all— 
$200,000,000. In 1908 she spent a like sum of $200,000,000; in 
1909 also $200,000,000; and in 1910 and 1911 $200,000,000 each. 
In 1912 she spent $230,000,000, and in 1913, while preparing for 
war, she spent $360,000,000, 

The very year the war began she had authorized an expendi- 
ture of but $210,000,000. 

It is thus seen that we are going to expend for our Army 
during the ensuing year, if the bill passes, a sum more than 


No; I am very much in favor of an air 
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four times as large as Germany ever spent in peace times for 
her great military system and more than seven times as much as 
she ever spent in any year of peace except that one when she 
Was preparing for war. In otber words, we will have, in order 
to establish this military system in this country, a system seven 
times as expensive as the German military autocracy had, and 
yet we fought the German war to strike down German mili- 
tarism! 

If this proposed military system is put in force, in 12 years 
it will cost more than the United States has paid out for the 
German war. Exclusive of what we loaned the Allies, the war 
has cost us about $18,000,000,000, according to some estimates. 
Our Army alone will cost this sum in just 12 years, It is the 
most ambitiously audacious and expensive military proposal in 
all history. 

This expenditure, in face of the fact that we have 4,000,000 
young men well trained and ready for service upon 10 days’ 
notice, is, to my mind, the most monstrous proposition that was 
ever put before the American people. If they are willing for 
such a proposition at this time to go through, P. T. Barnum 
must have been right when he said that the American people 
loved to be humbugged, and I might add they loved to be taxed. 
Income and excess-profits taxes must be increased in order to 
pay the cost or bonds must be issued. I challenge the Repub- 
lican majority, for they are responsible for legislation, to put this 
increased burden upon the American people. I challenge our 
Republican friends to put a demand for peace-time conscription 
in their platform to be made next June. I will also wager 
any of my Democratic brethren who differ with me on the pro- 
posal that it will never go into the San Francisco platform. 

AMERICAN PEOPLE OPPOSED TO MILITARISM. 

I believe in thus voicing opposition to this gigantic military 
scheme I am in accord with the views entertained by the great 
body of the farmers of the country, who furnish in the persons 
of their sons the greatest number of soldiers for such an army. 
re n will be cut down; their boys will become dis- 
satisfied. 

I believe I am in accord with the great body of laboring men, 
whose sons furnish the next largest quota of men for such an 
army; and also with the business world, whose business would 
be greatly hampered and interfered with by the compulsory 
taking away of such a large portion of their employees; and, 
again, with the educational world, the schools and colleges of 
the country, whose students will be taken by force at the most 
important stage of their school or college life; and, again, with 
the great body of our boys who have just completed a splendid 
service for their country in the European war. 

Indeed, in my judgment, this bill, while I am sure not so 
intended, constitutes a direct slap at our splendid boys who 
won the late war. Never was a duty more nobly performed 
than they performed theirs. We asked them to destroy German 
militarism. They did it. We promised them to make our coun- 
try safe from the militarism which they destroyed. Instead of 
fulfilling our promise to them the majority now propose to set 
up in our own country an even worse and vastly more expensive 
militarism than that which they destroyed and seven times as 
expensive and very much larger than any German militarism 
that ever existed. 

We have discharged them from the Army without doing any- 
thing substantial for them. We have paid them little. We 
have promised them much by way of bills and have given them 
little by way of acts, I think we ought to do something sub- 
stantial for these boys who have already done so much for our 
country before we embark on this wild orgy of expenditure for 
a future army of American militarism, We should pay our 
just debts to the Army just demobilized before we undertake to 
create a new army, to which as yet we owe nothing and so far as 
any man can now see we have no need for. To be perfectly frank, 
I shall vote for no large army and no large scheme of military 
training until the boys who won the late war with Germany have 
been properly paid. Instead of spending $1,300,000,000 for a new 
TET this year, I would much prefer to spend not exceeding 
$300,000,000 on our present Army, and in some proper way 
devote a reasonable portion of this difference of a billion dollars 
to our soldiers who won this great war. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that one of the great post- 
war organizations has passed a resolution favoring compulsory 
universal military training. I have the greatest respect for 
the views of that excellent organization, but I do not believe 
that resolution reflects the majority views of the great body of 
the soldiers who took part in that war, though it may reflect 
the views of a majority of the officers. I believe the enlisted 
men of the war are more generally opposed to conscription in 
times of peace than are the officers. 

I believe I voice the views of all those who favor our National 
Guard system, indissolubly connected with our military system 


by our Constitution Itself and by the desires of our people in all 

the years since the Constitution was formed. The various State 

National Guards did the most excellent service during the late 

war. No body of ofir troops behaved more splendidly. We 

peta build up their organizations instead of pulling them 
own, 

The Wadsworth bill should be defeated. No amendment of it 
can make it an American bill. We have an excellent law now. 
It is known as the Army reorganization act of 1916. That gives 
us an American military system. Under such a system we won 
the greatest of all wars. Under it we defeated the trained 
armies of Germany, trained under universal compulsory mili- 
tary training laws. Our troops won because they had in the 
highest degree a spirit to fight, a spirit that can not be built 
up under a military autocracy, and can only live under a democ- 
racy. Let us not crush out this American spirit to fight. Let 
us keep it as one of our most precious heritages, for our ex- 
perience shows that we can never know when we may need it. 

Let us have an Army sufficient for our needs. Let us have 
a splendid National Guard in each State. Let us build up a 
system of military training in our schools and colleges, so that 
we may always have a reserve of well-trained officers, and let 
us keep a Navy ever ready equal to that of any nation. Let 
us make our Regular Army a great vocational training institu- 
tion, turning out and graduating 100,000 well-educated and well- 
trained young men every year, after a three years’ course; let 
us make the educational and vocational advantages in the Regu- 
lar Army, now already begun, so attractive to young men that 
there will be a waiting list to get in the Army instead of the pres- 
ent difficulty in getting recruits; but we should never establish 
a military oligarchy or autocracy in this country. We should 
never turn our country into an armed camp. We should never 
jeopardize our free institutions by raising, during the time of 
excitement caused by the winning of a great foreign war, the 
graven image of the time-despised, cruel, false, and imperious 
god of war, which has caused the downfall of so many great 
nations in the years that have gone by. Under our historically 
democratic military system we have never known defeat. Shall 
we exchange this uniformly successful system for a system of 
military despotism that has never in all the history of the world 
known a permanent success? To me such an exchange by us is 
inconceivable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was very much interested in the sug- 
gestion the Senator made a moment ago as to what sort of a 
Regular Army we should have and what it should be used for. 
As I understood him, he suggested in the latter part of his 
remarks that the Regular Army should be used as a great voca- 
tional training school, with which I am in entire accord; but 
the Senator further suggests that from that Regular Army there 
should be graduated 100,000 men a year, each man having served 
three years. That means at least a Regular Army of 300,000 
men, does it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At $1,800 per year per man in cost, there 
is $540,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator a little earlier in his 
speech stated that he was in favor of no appropriation larger 
than $300,000,000 a year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say that we have a Regular Keay 
now authorized, and which is to be reduced to 225,000 men 
after July 1 next, as I understand it. The Senator knows it is 
almost impossible to get these young men to enlist in the Army 
voluntarily. We have great difficulty in recruiting for the 
service. Why? Because Army life is not attractive to the 
vigorous, splendid young men of America. They can make more 
money, they can do better, they can prosper more in the various 
walks of life in times of peace. 

In order to have an Army we have to make it attractive to 
the young men, and we could not spend our money better than 
to make a great educational institution of the Regular Army. 
If we could arrange it so that we could take recruits into that 
Army, keep it filled at 300,000 men at a cost of $500,000,000, if 
you please, I think it would be vastly to the interest of the 
United States to do it, and I believe that we would build up 
a stronger body of military men than we can by giving every 
young man four months of military training when he becomes 
18 years of age, a little dab of military training that would not 
amount to a row of pins after four or five years. What you 
want to do is not only to give him a military training but to 
educate him and fit him for life, and let him go out afterward 
and be equal to the other young men of the country who are 
otherwise well educated. As the Senator knows, in the last 
appropriation act we provided not a very large sum, a rather 
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moderate sum. to begin vocational training in the Army. I 
very gladly voted for it. I would be delighted to increase the 
amount a great deal more this year. It is our duty to increase 
the amount. We ought to educate these young men, and if we 
are going to have a Regular Army at all we must offer them 
some encouragement in order to secure their services. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was not arguing the merits of voca- 
tional training in the Army. I am heartily in favor of it. I 
merely ask tlie Senator which figure he now adheres to? In 
one portion of his speech he announced that he thinks the ap- 
propriation for the support of the Regular Army should not 
exceed $300,000,000 this year. Then he announces at the end 
of his speech that he is in favor of a Regular Army of 300,000 
men, which, on his figure of $1,800 per year per man, makes 
$540,000,000. Which is it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Though apparently that is a discrepancy, 
really it is not so, if the Senator will examine in the RECORD 
what I have actually said. I said that this year I thought we 
could reduce the amount for our Regular Army to $300,000,000 
and use the difference between what I believe the Senator pro- 
poses to appropriate, about $1,300,000,000—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Use a reasonable proportion of the dif- 
ference to pay these boys what we owe them. We have been 
promising these boys for a long time, and we have not per- 
formed at all. I have seen no bill from the committee author- 
izing the payment of a proper sum to the young men who won 
the war. I think we ought to pay them back before we start 
on this gigantic scheme of militarism in this country. 

As I said, it seems to me $300,000,000 is enough for this 
year. We ought to have an army costing about that—an 
army of 180,000 men—and I think that would be ample for 
this year. We have right now 4,000,000 young men well 
trained whom we can get on 30 days’ notice if we need them. 
Why should we embark on this enormous expenditure for train- 
ing other young men when we have 4,000,000 men already 
trained in the country right now, and trained at an enormous 
cost to the Government? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Surely. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator’s comparison of figures is 
very interesting. At a later time I shall endeavor to give the 
correct estimate. As I understand it, after this year. perhaps 
the Senator would advocate the maintenance of a regular 
army of 300,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At $1,800 per man per year? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that unquestionably we can not 
expect prices to always remain like they are. The Senator 
knows that about six years ago it took about $1,100, maybe 
about $1,000, to maintain a man. Seven or eight years ago, 
when I first came to Congress, I think we estimated it at $900 
per year per man. It is the increase in the cost of living and 
in general prices that has carried the cost of the Army up. I 
think we could have and ought to have 300,000 men in the Army 
for a very much less sum than half a billion dollars, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator admits that we can not 
have them at present prices. I assume his estimates are all 
based on present prices? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are all based on present prices. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Evidently the Senator is willing to vote 
this year for the amount necessary to support a Regular Army 
of 300,000 men at a cost of $540,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Provided 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Provided what? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Provided those men are given a good edu- 
eation while in the Army, where they could graduate and go 
out in the business world; and I venture the prediction right 
now that the business men of the country would vie with each 
other in endeavoring to get the young men trained in such a 
way with such a splendid physical and mental training. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not arguing that question. I am 
heartily in favor of it. The Senator’s estimate is $1,800 per 
man per year, and that includes vocational training? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I wish to ask the Senator if, having 
committed himself to a $540,000,000 Army, how much is he go- 
ing to allow the National Guard besides? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I have not figured the amount. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thought the Senator had not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to do with the Na- 
tional Guard what is right. We have been exceedingly liberal 
with the National Guard all over our country, and we were ever 
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since the act of 1916. We have built them up. The provisions 
as to the National Guard are so involved that it is difficult to 
estimate about them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At what cost? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not remember the figures, but I am 
perfectly willing to go on like we have been doing and continue 
to build them up. 

1 Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me interject with this sugges- 
on—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it is necessary this year, be- 
cause, as I said, we have 4,000,000 young men upon whom we can 
put our fingers in 10 days or in 30 days at the outside. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not speaking about this year. I 
am taking the Senator’s own suggestion that we will let this year 
go by, and after this year goes by we will have a Regular Army 
that will cost $540,000,000 a year on the basis of present prices. 
I ask the Senator how much more than that are we to spend for 
the National Guard? Apparently the Senator has made no esti- 
mate of that. Let me say to the Senator that the National 
Guard, under the national-defense act, was authorized at a 
maximum strength of 425,000 men. I would not contend that it 
could reach that strength: 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I have not the figures before me, 
but the most that we ever got up to until the war, it seems to me, 
was 60,000 or 70,000; it may be that it ran up to 100,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is exceedingly inaccurate 
in his figures. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We had 130,000 men in the National 
Guard at the time of the Mexican border service. 

Mr, McKELLAR. That was because of threatened war with 
Mexico. Up until the time of threatened war—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is a little off in his figures, 
as he himself has admitted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator has the figures on the Na- 
tional Guard for 1912 and 1913, will he give them to us? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not thém on my desk, but I will 
guarantee they are over 100,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The War Department estimates that it 
will cost on the average $400 a year to support a soldier of the 
National Guard; that is, through Federal assistance. We will 
say that the National Guard is no larger than it was in 1916— 
100,000 men. That is $40,000,000; and that is a very low esti- 
mate in strength a year from now. We will add that to $540,- 
000,000, that the Senator has already said he is willing to stand 
for, and we shall have a sum of money which is greater than this 
bill will cost. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not agree with the Senator at all. I 
do not believe this bill can possibly be put into force entirely, 
as I shall attempt to point out later on, for less than $1,325,- 
000,000 or $1,826,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has the Senator estimated for the Na- 
tional Guard in the estimates he has given the Senate? 

Mr. McKBLLAR. No; I have not; but that would add that 
much more. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I see the Senator has been very thor- 
ough. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am thorough enough for this: I think I 
understand the difficulties in the way of the Senator’s bill. The 
Senator was not kind enough to put me on the subcommittee 
which had the arrangement of the hearings on these matters— 
at which I do not complain—and, therefore, my exact informa- 
tion as to what occurred in the committee is not as good as that 
of some other Senators who were on the subcommittee; but, I 
take it, that we all know what the Senator's bill contains; we 
can read his bill; we know what it calls for; and we all know 
from actual appropriations and from deficiency bills how much 
it takes to pay an officer and to keep an enlisted man in the 
Army. 

Does the Senator desire to interrupt further, or does any other 
Senator desire to interrupt? If so, I will yield now. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask a question either of the Seng- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] or of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If I think the Senator from New York 
can answer the question better than I can, I shall turn it over 


to him. 

Mr. BORAH. What are the provisions of the bill so far as 
military trials and courts-martial proceedings, and so forth, 
are concerned relative to the boys who may be in training in 
the camps under the universal-training provision? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are no specific provisions in the 
bill covering courts-martial. 
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Mr. BORAH. ‘Then I take it that there are no provisions 
which except them from the operation of the ordinary rules 
of courts-martial proceedings? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; there are not. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘Then, they would come under the ordinary 
rules of procedure? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They would come under the Articles 
of War. 

Mr. BORAH. Les. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will call the Senator’s attention to this 
provision of the bill which may cover the matter. I do not 
know, but I will examine it and see. It reads: 

Sec. 57. THE EXISTING LAW MADE APPLICABLE.—In order to carry 
out the provisions of this act relative to the registration, examination, 
classification, exception, exemption, and induction into the service 
of persons liable for the military training provided for in this act, so 
much of the provisions of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United States,“ as may be necessary 
and applicable thereto are hereby extended and made applicable for 
this purpose, 

That clause might not be sufficient to include them; but the 
very fact that by section 51 they are inducted into the Army 
makes it absolutely certain that they will have to stand court- 
martial just as any other boys in the Army. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no question about that. The 
Articles of War, of course, apply. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I take it that there can not be any ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I now desire to take the time of the 
Senate for just a moment. It so happens that I have a detailed 
estimate before me prepared after weeks of effort by the War 
Department, in this instance by Gen. Lord, of the Department of 
Finance. I am sure the Senator from Tennessee has great 
confidence in Gen. Lord. This statement gives in itemized form 
the items of cost of the training for four months of 100,000 men. 
I think I will read it. It will not take very long. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator reads the statement, I 
should like to say that while I have great confidence in Gen. 
Lord, I have always found this about officers in the War De- 
partment—and it applies to most of them, indeed, I presume it 
applies to most men, for that matter—that when it comes to 
figures and they are figuring on something of which they ap- 
prove, the figures are very favorable, and when they are figur- 
ing on propositions to which they are opposed, the figures are 
usually found unfavorable; but the fact is that we here in the 
Senate always have to check them up by deficiency bills, and 
oftentimes our deficiency bills for the War Department have 
been almost as large as are the regular appropriation bills. I 
make no charges against any officers, but we all know that 
figures are oftentimes confusing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In spite of the Senator’s indictment of 
the figures before he hear’ them, I am going to read them. ‘This 
is the cost of training 100,000 men for four months. First, the 
cost of transportation to and from the places of training, at an 
average round-trip journey of 572 miles, at 34 cents per mile, for 
the 100,000 men, $2,002,000. Certainly the Senator would not 
say that 572 miles was an underestimate of the average round- 
trip journey that every young man should take. That is a 
maximum. 

Per diem allowance for subsistence in getting to and return- 
ing from the place of training, two days, at $2.25 per day, for 
100,000 men, $450,000, 

Cost of subsistence while undergoing training, 100,000 men, 
$6,360,000. 

Cost of clothing while undergoing training, $2,855,385; cost 
of laundry while undergoing training, $400,000; medical atten- 
tion, including dental treatment, $766,667; allowance of $5 per 
month for four months for each of the 100,000 men, $2,000,000; 
family allowance, estimated at $30 per month for four months 
for 10,000 men—that is, one-tenth of the entire number was 
estimated here to have dependents, a most generous estimate 
for men of 18 years of age—$1,200,000. 

Expense of local boards, not less than three members each, to 
receive pay not exceeding $10 per day—the bill provides for 
only $5 per day—not exceeding $10 per day and per member 
for services and reimbursement of expenses, $553,500. 

Clerical help, office rent, and maintenance, $384,875; appeal 
boards, estimated at 50 boards, 3 members each, 30 days, at 
$10 per member, $45,000; clerical help in connection with the 
appeal boards, $31,250; the boards themselves, two reports, at 
$2 per man for 100,000 men, $200,000. 
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Quarters, heat, and light—that is, in the camps—$1,013,374. 

Equipment—that is, the rifles, the cartridge belts, and various 
other equipment other than clothing—$7,900,66T. 

The total for 100,000 men is $26,162,218. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
except for a difference in the salary paid, what differences will 
the Senator suggest between the cost of inducting and train- 
ing a young man into the Army and the cost of keeping a 
volunteer or a conscripted man in the Army? I am not con- 
cerned about figures, but, so far as I can see, the only differ- 
ence—and it must be apparent to anybody—in the actual cost 
is a little difference in salary. If there are any other differ- 
ences, will the Senator point them out? What are the dif- 
erences? s 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the difference in salary 
is very large. The lowest pay in the Army is $30 a month. The 
pay under the Army reorganization bill for men undergoing 
training is $5 a month, which represents one-sixth of the lowest 
pay of the Army. The pay of the Army runs all the way from 
$30 a month to $12,000 a year. None of these men are going to 
get anything like that pay, and, of course, the saving is a great 
deal more therefore than five-sixths, infinitely more, in the mat- 
ter of pay alone. In another direction the overhead is infinitely 
smaller, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Proportionately, how could the overhead 
possibly be smaller for training a man four months than it 
could for training him a year month after month? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because for that work we use the Regu- 
lar Army oflicers, who are already on the rolls. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This bill provides for a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of Army officers, in some cases as high as 
300 per cent in certain classes. I have not the figures before me 
on my desk at this time. In a subsequent speech I am going to 
point out the enormous increase in officers provided for in order 
to carry out this unparalleled scheme of military training. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will indulge me a moment 
further, I venture to say that when we come to the actual pay- 
ment we are going to find that it will cost proportionately more 
to train a young man for four months than it will to train him 
for a year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has said that a good many 
times; he may be right; but I should be exceedingly gratified if 
the Senator would put into the Recorp the itemized estimates 
Haag he has in mind and also state to the Senate where he got 
them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be glad to put in exactly the cost, as 
shown by appropriations we have provided to support the sol- 
diers. I shall not put in the Record any names of Army officers 
from whom I have received figures in view of the attitude of 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff on this bill. The 
Senator would not expect me to do it under these circumstances, 
and, of course, I can not do it. 

HOUSING CORPORATION. 


Mr. STERLING obtained the floor. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota. yield to the Senator from 
Maine? : 

Mr. STERLING. I will yield to the Senator if he will state 
the purpose of the interruption. 

Mr. FERNALD. The purpose of my interruption at this time 
is this: Every time we consider the calendar we lack about a 
dozen bills of reaching a very important measure to which I 
think there is no objection on either side of the Chamber. I 
desire to ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of Calendar No. 358, being Senate bill 8738, abolishing the 
United States Housing Corporation. I think there is no objec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator can give any assurance that 
it will lead to no extended discussion, I will yield in order that 
the Senator may have the bill considered. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not think there is any objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the pending measure, the unfinished 
business, be temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of a bill named by him. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3738) abolishing the 
United States Housing Corporation and other agencies and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell or otherwise 
dispose of property acquired or constructed pursuant to the 
power and authority granted by the act of Congress entitled 
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“An act to authorize the President to provide housing for war 
needs,” approved May 16, 1918, and other acts and parts of acts 
amendatory thereof, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
with amendments. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not know anything 
about the bill. I think a quorum should be here when it is 
being considered, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ball Hale Sheppard 


Beckham Harris ‘Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Henderson New Smoot 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Sterlin. 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Suther 
oi Ea verman 3 

kins eyes age Tramme 
Fernald King Phelan Underwood 
France Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen ttman Walsh, Mont. 
G McCormick Poindexter Watson 
Gore ber Pomerene Wolcott 
Gronna McKellar Robinson 


Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epan], and the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. Gay] on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, the purpose of this bill, as 
the title would indicate, is to abolish the United States Housing 

Corporation. 

Early in 1918 an appropriation of $100,000,000 was made to 
establish and inaugurate an agency to build housing for people 
who were engaged in war work, in the building of ships and the 
manufacture of munitions of war. Forty-three projects were 
started, and most of them completed, in the country. The cor- 
poration now are endeavoring to sell that property in the many 
States where it is located. It is expected that they will be 
able to turn back to the Government about $72,000,000. This 
bill proposes to turn all of the business, which naturally now 
is of a clerical nature, over to the Treasury Department, and 
in doing this they are now selling this property. Three projects 
have already been sold complete, and it is thought by the cor- 

poration that having some definite legislation to determine when 
this business shall be turned over to the Treasury Department 
might hasten the process and aid them in disposing of the 
property. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that at 
the winding up of the business of the corporation they will be 
able to turn back te the Treasury $72,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. That is the estimated amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the loss is $28,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD, Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the last appropriation was asked for 
by the Housing Corporation hearings were had upon the matter 

pefore the Appropriations Committee, and at that time I under- 
stood that the estimated loss of the Housing Corporation at its 
final wind-up would be about $22,000,000. That has now in- 
creased to $28,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. About $28,000,000; yes. 0 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator where he got his esti- 
mate of $28,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. I got it from the Housing Corporation. 
This is their estimate. 

Mr. SMOOT. They gave the committee that estimate? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. They estimate that they will return 
to the Government, after deducting for all of the war losses 
on account of excess cost of construction, the abandonment of 
uncompleted contracts, the return of building materials, the 
cost of the Homes Registration Service, and general overhead, 
the sum of $72,995,000. These assets are as follows: 


Completed houses and dormitories . $27, 436, 000 
Tonnes to transportation companies 6, 307, 000 


Transportation property owned 152, 000 
Toana tO 9 and utility compani , 000 
Salvaged furniture and building material 2, 800, 000 
Cash on hand to be returned to United States Treasury- 2, 200, 000 
40, 495, 000 

Cash returned to the United States Treasury 32, 500, 000 

Total amount estimated to be returned to United 

States Treasury 12, 995, 000 


Mr. SMOOT. Those are estimates? 


Mr. FERNALD. Those are estimates. Of course it is im- 


possible to tell the exact amount, because this property is now 
being sold, and it is not possible to tell just what it will bring. 
Three projects have been sold already, and they are very rap- 
idly closing out the balance. This matter has been gone over 
very thoroughly with the Treasury Department, and it seemed 
necessary to turn it over to some one of the departments; and 
as the business is naturally of a clerical nature, collecting rents 
and handling money, that seemed to be the proper department. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection at all to turning it over 
to the Treasury Department. I will ask the Senator if his com- 
mittee asked the Treasury Department as to the advisability 
of turning it over to that department? 

Mr. FERNALD, Yes; and I had a representative from the 
Treasury Department with me in working out the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Im the hearings was anything developed by 
way of testimony that would show that now was the best time 
to sell these buildings or whether some time should be allowed 
for their disposition in the future? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; we went through that subject very 
thoroughly. We had real estate men from different cities before 
the committee, and almost every witness testified that this was 
the best time to dispose of this property ; that it ought to be done 
in the nex few months. They are getting very good prices, as 
the Senator will see. The loss of $28,000,000 is not a large 
amount, considering the circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if the estimates 
are correct and the results tally with the estimates I shall be 
very well satisfied with the undertaking. I remember that at 
the time the bill was passed I expressed the opinion that there 
would be a loss of 334 per cent. If we get back $72,000,000 in- 
stead of $67,000,000 it will be better than I anticipated when the 
bill passed, but, of course, these are only estimates, and we can 
not tell what the wind-up will be. 

Mr. FERNALD. It is not possible to tell exactly. The esti- 
mates on what they have to sell are based upon the returns for 
what they have sold. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that when the last appropriations 
were asked for the Appropriations Committee were of the opin- 
ion that there ought to be a winding up of the affairs of the cor- 
poration as quickly as possible, and the House went so far as 
to compel the Housing Corporation to dispose of the property 
within a certain time. The Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, however, thought that would be an unwise thing to do, 
because if the purchasers knew that the property had to be sold 
by a certain date no doubt it would have an influence in “ bear- 
ing” the price at which the property would be sold through 
bidding by interested parties. 

Mr. FERNALD. I want to say to the Senator that that is 
the precise reason why we determined that the affairs of the 
corporation should be wound up by June 30 instead of imme- 
diately, to give them a few months to advertise the property 
and to cast about-for customers, which they are doing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not had time to read the bill in full. 
Do I understand that the bill provides ‘that all of the buildings 
of the Housing Corporation shall be sold by June 30, 1920? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; it is left entirely with the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the bill provides that by that 
time all of these things shall be turned over to the Treasury De- 
partment, and they shall handle them in the same way, together 
with the funds that the corporation may have on hand. 

Mr. FERNALD. Exactly; all the notes, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. And whatever obligations the Housing Corpora- 
tion is under at that time the Treasury Department will assume 
and carry on the business? 

Mr. FERNALD. Precisely, with the exception of three proj- 
eects which this bill transfers to the Navy Department. They 
are buildings that were built on the property of the Navy, and 
it was thought best by the Housing Corporation and by the 
Navy Department and by the Treasury Department that those 
three particular projects should be turned over to the Navy 
Department, which is done by the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that those houses which were 
on the Navy property are to be turned over to the Navy De- 
partment, with a view to disposing of them? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or to hold? : 

Mr. FERNALD. To hold for their use. 

Mr, SMOOT. Were they built for that purpose? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; they were not built for that purpose. 
They were built in connection with work that was going on for 
the Navy, but they were built by the Housing Corporation. 
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The land, however, is owned by the Navy, and is in close prox- 
imity to the work carried on by the Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, instead of the Navy Department coming 
to Congress for an appropriation to build those houses, it se- 
cured the consent of the Housing Corporation to build them, 
knowing full well that at the end they would get the houses, 
because of the fact that they were built on Government land? 

Mr. FERNALD. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that is a very good way of 
doing. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, what becomes of the prop- 
erty where the working girls’ dormitories are located? 

Mr. FERNALD. That property is turned over to the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is that to be sold? 

Mr. FERNALD. It is not to be sold unless it seems wise to 
sell it. It was the opinion of the committee that these dormi- 
tories ought to be operated for some time to come yet. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Who is to operate them, and how? 

Mr. FERNALD. They are to be operated under the Treasury 
Department. The Housing Corporation will operate them until 
the 30th of June, and then the Treasury Department. They 
must be operated by somebody. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I am very glad to yield. 

Mr, KING. Was the Senator entirely accurate when he 
stated that all of the buildings that are to be turned over to the 
Navy Department were constructed upon land which belonged 
to the Government and which was controlled by the Navy De- 
partment? I find in line 15, page 6, words which would seem to 
negative that suggestion. The language is as follows: 

The land located near the Puget Sound Navy Yard at Bremerton, 
Wash., with the improvements thereon, consisting of a hotel and apart- 
ment ‘house, together with the land piers by the United States 
Housing Corporation adjoining the said hotel. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am glad the Senator called attention to 
that. I want to say that in that particular case the water that 
is used by the Navy comes from the spring where these buildings 
are built; and I think in that instance the Navy Department 
did not own the land, but they owned the spring and have for 
many years controlled the water there for their use. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, then we are turn- 
ing over to the Navy Department now hotels and apartment 
houses and other property that have been constructed by the 
Housing Corporation? z 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that is wise and proper? 

Mr. FERNALD. I thought it was, for I believe the Navy 
Department are now using that hotel. It is used for that pur- 
pore. 

Mr. KING. By whom, and for what purpose? 

Mr. FERNALD. By the Navy Department. 

Mr. KING. For what purpose? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know for what purpose. They 
have a great many men there, and I do not know just what those 
men are doing. 

Mr. KING. Does the Navy Department furnish houses for 
those who are working in the navy yards? 

Mr. FERNALD. I think they do, in many cases. 

Mr. KING. I did not understand that that was the policy 
of the Government. I can readily see that if we furnish houses 
for the civilian employees in the navy yards in any part of our 
naval service the demand will soon be made that we furnish 
housing facilities for all employees in all navy yards and for all 
employees in the arsenals and powder factories and wherever 
the Government is engaged in any operations. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Navy Department erected a good many 
houses, and in this instance section 5 authorizes the transfer to 
the Secretary of the Navy of houses, dormitories, and the 
schoolhouse on the naval reservation at Indianhead, Md.; the 
houses and schoolhouse on the naval reservation at Charleston, 
W. Va.; and the land located near the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
at Bremerton, Wash. That is the property on which is located 
the spring which furnishes the water for the other houses that 
are used by the naval officers and the employees. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit a further inquiry? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator consider what the effect will be 


if we now furnish houses in one navy yard upon the morale of 


the employees in other navy yards? Does not the Senator 
realize that if we do that the demand inevitably will follow 
that we supply housing facilities for all employees of the 
Government? 

Mr. FERNALD. I assume that it is very necessary, in many 
instances where the Navy are carrying out operations of differ- 


ent kinds, te have buildings. They have already constructed 
them in many instances, and this item would save the Govern- 
ment just about that much, because they have to have these 
buildings. They are using them now, and I think the buildings 
are ay. filled with men who are working in the navy 
yards. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that in Seattle we had a 
Navy yard before the war, and the activities of the yard were as 
great or substantially as great as they will be in the future. I 
repeat that if we inaugurate now in one yard the policy of fur- 
nishing houses for the civilian employees we will have demands 
to furnish houses in every yard; and if we furnish houses for 
the civilian employees in the navy yards we will be compelled 
to furnish houses for the civilian employees in the arsenals and 
in all of the agencies of the War Department, and finally all those 
who work for the Government. I do not see where we are going 
to draw the line. I respectfully submit to the Senator that I 
think he has made a mistake, and that his committee have made 
a mistake, in legalizing this proposition that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall embark upon the plan of furnishing houses to 
those who work for it. I do not know where it is going to end. 
Unless there is a fuller explanation furnished with respect to 
this provision I shall ask the Senator to modify it or consent to 
an amendment; and I shall offer an amendment to strike out this 
section and ask that all of the houses referred to in the section 
shall be treated as the other houses owned by the Housing Cor- 
poration, namely, sold by the corporation, and if not then turned 
over to the Treasury Department to be sold at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Mr. FERNALD. I should like to read to the Senator the 
statement of Admiral Coontz, of the United States Navy. The 
chairman asked this question: 

The immediate matter that I understand the Secretary of the Navy 
wishes brought before this committee is the amendment offered to sec- 
tion 2 of the bill, reading as follows: 

“The following property shall be exempted from the provisions of this 
section and shal laced under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, together with any unexpended balances of appropriations made 
for the maintenance thereof by the ries A ee appropriation act ap- 


proved July 19, 1919, which balances shall accounted for and audited 
as Navy funds: 

“Houses, dormitories, and schoolhouse on the naval reservation at 
Indianhead, Md.; houses and schoolhouse on the naval reservation at 
Charieston, W. Va.; hotel and apartment house adjoining the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard at Bremerton, Wash.; together with the land pur- 
chased b7 the Housing Corporation adjoining the said hotel and that 
upon which said apartment house is erected.’ 

Now, Admiral, we will be glad to listen to you. 

Admiral Coontz. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that in 1917, about 
the time the war broke out, there were at Puget Sound, Bremerton, 
Wash., which is adjacent to the city of Bremerton, If I recall, 1,180 
employees. 

As the war went on, that number increased to about 6,800, and is now, 
I believe, about, rou, hly, 6,000. 

At the same time it became necessary to build a camp there to handle 
our enlisted force up to, say, 7,000 men; and we handled all sorts of 
officers, as we avera, about one ship to France every five days, with 
either four or munitions, or sent it to Chile for nitrate; and it became 


necessary to find 8 for these propie Bremerton wás a small 
at: it is 15 miles from Seattle, and we had to have a ferry service. 
n the course of time the Housing Corporation built some 250 houses 


on various lots purchased contiguous to the navy yard and also a hotel 
and an apartment house. 

In order to get the land for the hotel and to make it convenient for 
the employees, they asked to place it on certain lots which the Navy 
owned in the city of Bremerton, and which were right across the street 
from the navy yard. Those were composed, I believe, of 14 lots. Seven 
of them were on one side of Park Avenue and seven on the other. 

In order to get the land large enough for this hotel—I happened to 
be commandant of the district gut there at that time—I appeared before 
the city council of the city of Bremerton and ney condemned this Park 
Avenue, which was a very nice street, and gave it, I believe, completely 
to the Government. N 

They also gave us the right to run a tunnel under what is known 
as Burwell Avenue, in order that the navy-yard employees might get 


out quickly during their lunch hour, or at any time, to this hotel, and 
et their lunch and come back. This was done by the city of Bremer- 
on. 


Since then a have paved the street, I believe, over the tunnel. In 
order to have a little extra land around the hotel the Housing Corpo- 
ration bought two lots on Burwell Avenue and three lots on Fourth 


treet. 

The hotel, as is shown by this blue print [indicating], is on the origi- 
nal Navy land, and on that given by the city of Bremerton to the Gov- 
ernment. This hotel is occupied now entirely by men and women who 
are employed in the navy yard. When I was out there two or three 
months ago with the fleet there were 40 women in the house, and 
my recollection is there were anywhere from 300 to 700 men that had 
rooms, . 


In addition the United States Housing Corporation acquired some 
land further back in the city on which they built an apartment house, 
and rent small apartments to the employees of the navy yard and of 
the Government. 

They also built, as I stated, 250 houses, but they do not come into 
this question. A 

The reason the Navy owned this land on which the hotel was built 
is because of a spring on the land. and because they wanted the spring 
rights so that this water would always be under our control. It comes 
down into a big reservoir in the navy yard, and several times during 
the last few years, when the other water there has failed, the fact that 
we had three days’ supply from that spring tided us over some very 
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serious situations. I understand that situation is now about to be 
remedied by the Bremerton Water Co. 

What we desire to ask is that that hotel built on the Navy land be 
transferred to the 1 — Department, and the apartment house; this tor 
the reason that it will be of great advanta we believe, to the Navy 
and to the Government, and stabilize rent conditions in that part of the 
world, and 8 down to normal. 

The hotel, which is known now as Bary Yard Hotel, is run by ns, 
as I understand it, who have leased it from the United States ousing 
Corporation. The apartment house is run by the Housing Co oration 
itself. We would expect to turn steady sums of money into the Treasury 
from those two buildings, as far as my knowledge goes. 

The CHamMANn. You are speaking of the navy yard at Puget Sound. 
Do you know anything of the other 1 

Admiral Coontz. No, sir; Admiral Earle will handle those. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know of any opposition to this amendment 
from any source? 

Admiral Coontz. None whatever. 

From the testimony given by Admiral Coontz it will be seen 
that if these buildings were not turned over to the Navy Depart- 
ment they would have to be salvaged. They are now used and 
filled with people who are working in the navy yard, and it seems 
to me to be much better judgment to turn them over than it 
would be to salvage them for a very small amount and then be 
compelled to build other buildings to accommodate these men in 
the Navy. I think it is a very wise proposition. 

Mr. McOUMBER. May I ask tke Senator if they are rented 
to these employees? 

Mr. FERNALD. - Yes; they are rented. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the hotel is rented? 

Mr. FERNALD. The hotel is run by somebody who charges 
rent and turns it back to the Government. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] that they 
do not get free rental there. They have to pay for it. I do 
not see how the Government would get much of anything out 
of it if it undertook to sell it, because the buildings would have 
to be torn down in this particular case, and in the other two 

where they are turned over to the Navy Department, the 
houses and buildings are on land owned by the Navy Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator why that property was 
not turned over to the Treasury Department, if they are going 
to run the housing proposition? Why was it not turned over 
to the Treasury Department instead of the Navy Department? 

Mr. FERNALD. For the reason that the Navy was on the 
ground and operating the housing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Housing Corporation—and I 
am quite sure that is the case, because it so developed before 
the Committee on Appropriations—made a lease of the hotel at 
Bremerton to some private parties, and they are running the 
hotel. It seems to me that if the Housing Corporation is going 
out of existence it would be very much better to turn it back 
to the department of the Government that is going to operate 
the houses that were built by the Housing Corporation. Why 
should the Navy have this property turned over to them and 
the Navy rent the building? If any department of the Govern- 
ment is to rent it, it ought to be the Treasury Department, and 
then let the money go back into the Treasury of the United 
States. It seems to me that would be the proper thing to do. 

Mr, FERNALD. The Navy Department is constructing build- 
ings almost every year in all their different activities, and it 
seemed to be proper to turn this property over to the depart- 
ment that was using it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Navy Department is certainly not erecting 
buildings to rent, and this is a building that happened to be 
built by the Housing Corporation upon Government land. That 
land ought to be held by the Treasury Department, just the 
same as all the post offices of the Government are held, just 
the same as all houses that the Government owns are held, 
and not allow the Navy Department to come into the question 
of holding titles for the Government for property of the United 
States and make leases in behalf of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. FERNALD. Will the Senator permit me to read what 
Admiral Earle had to say on the other two projects? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FERNALD (reading)— 

TESTIMONY OF REAR ADMIRAL RALPH EARLE, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE, NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


kegs witness was sworn by the chairman.) x 
7 5 Admiral, which particular project do you wish to 
speak o 

Admiral Eantx. I wish to speak of the projects at Indianhead, Md., 
and South Charleston, W. Va. 

The CHAIRMAN. Only these two projects? 

Admiral Earnie. Only these two projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well; proceed. - 

Admiral EARLE. The project at Indianhead was initiated in much the 
same manner as were the housing projects; that is, because the 
need for housing of employees during the war was far and away 
pane than the ing ar Á of housing them. The United States Hous- 

g 8 very kindly hel the Navy out, and these two places 
especially. The only land available at Indianhead and at South Char 


ton, W. Va., was land owned by the Government. 852 


At Indianhead the Housing Corporation erected 100 houses and 
dormitories and 1 schoolhouse, all of a very substantial and very cine 
character that would attract the 8 men in the employ of the 
my in the manufacture of powder and the testing of guns at Indian- 
The CHAIRMAN. You 
asin there? expect te continue operations, do you, right 

miral Bante. These operations will continue during the time of 
peace. The powder factory manufactures the powder that we use cach 


year for target practice, and also th d i . 
iy Pigg Mpa mae z e powder that is needed for vessels 


The proving ground, of course, goes on activel 
all ordnance material of every description. 
schoolhouse will be needed constantly. 
is of very gat help to the people living at Indianhead. In fact, un 
this schoolhouse was built we had practically no way of educating the 
children of the employees, and now that is on a very good basis. 

At South Charleston, W. Va., we are erecting the Navy’s armor plant, 
the projectile plant being already in operation at that place. 

“The United States Housing Corporation has erected bs houses and 
employees make thon satel with condtiions and Chow insure that 
we have contented employees and employees of a good disse ESEAS 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Do I understand that the Navy Depart- 
ment is operating schools for the children of employees and 
paying the teachers, and so forth, out of funds appropriated 
by the Government? It is a great surprise to me if such is the 
case. We are supposed to tax every State for funds for school- 
ing purposes. Now, in addition to that, does the Senator tell 
me that the Government is running a school in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and is there any more reason for conducting a school by 
the Navy Department than there is for conducting a school by 
the Interior Department? 

Mr. FERNALD. In the building of these projects all over 
the country by the Housing Corporation they did erect school- 
houses. They erected entertainment halls. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They are running theaters as well as 
schools for the employees? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; and they erected garages. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And motion pictures? 

Mr. FERNALD. I suspect they have moving-picture shows. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All to be run at the expense of the Govern- 
ment and for the amusement of the people who are employed? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am afraid that is the case sometimes. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Does not the Senator think it is about time 
for ~~ to get back to normal conditions and quit this extrava- 
gance 

Mr. FERNALD. I think it is. This is the first bill I know 
of that has been introduced to get back to normal conditions. 
We appropriated last year $2,060,970 to carry on this proposition. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But is it getting back to normal if the bill 
allows schools to be conducted by the Navy Department, as well 
as theaters and hotels? = 

Mr. FERNALD. I know in this project in Washington they 
have an entertainment hall. I do not know how thé money is 
raised, whether by the people who live in the buildings or how 
it is done. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion right here, because he has been on the committee that has 
been investigating this housing proposition. If the reports 
which come to me are not true they are certainly of a very 
slanderous nature. For instance, in the operation of all these 
buildings around the Capitol Grounds, that are rented to girls 
and where the Government is conducting a boarding house, 
charging them the usual price probably that is charged else- 
where in the city for room and board, I am informed that the 
Government is losing enough to board as many more. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is not true, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to know whether it is true or not. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think I can give the Senator the exact 
amount. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is estimated to me that the actual loss 
in running the dormitories over here, when you take into account 
the overhead expenses which are not charged at all to them but 
are paid directly by the Government, amounts to three hundred 
and forty-odd dollars per head. If it is not true I should like 
to have that matter cleared up. 

Mr. FERNALD. The exact cost of boarding the girls, pro- 
vided we charge interest at the rate of 5 per cent on one-half 
the expense of constructing the buildings and one-half the ex- 
pense of the furnishings, would be $50.50 per month. The 
Housing Corporation charged the girls $45 per month. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why does the Senator take one-half of the 
expense of the buildings? If you put up a building that costs 
$100,000, why have you not got $100,000 invested, and why not 
take 10 per cent or 25 per cent as well as 50 per cent? 

Mr. FERNALD. To be exceedingly fair, I thought I would 
make as good a showing as I could for the Housing Corporation, 


all the time, testing 
These houses and this 
The schoolhouse 8 
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for the reason that if the buildings were salvaged they would 
not bring 50 per cent of their cost. We have these buildings, 
and if they were salvaged they would bring much less than 50 
per cent of their cost, and the furnishings would bring much 
Jess than 50 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, the point I 
want to get at is as te the success of the Government in running 
boarding houses. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think the Government ought to go out of 
the business as soon as it reasonably can; but so long as we are 
bringing people in here at the rate of 1,700 per month and there 
is not room to house and board girls or anybody else, we must 
do something. I want to wind up the affairs of all these 
agencies that were established. The bill is in the line of 
economy, and it is the first one, so far as I know, to wind up 
the affairs of any war agency. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me to come right 
back to the first proposition, taking these buildings at just what 
they cost, not what you can sell them for, but what they cost 
the Government, allowing 6 per cent, allowing for depreciation, 
allowing the ordinary overhead charges—because now all the 
clerical service is paid directly by the United States—I want 
to know whether the Government is not actually losing over 
$300 per head for each person who is being boarded there, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are charged the same price that 
they would pay elsewhere in the city? 

Mr. FERNALD. I think that amount is too large. I want 
to read just the exact amount: 

The Government dormitories at Washington show expenditures, in- 
cluding accounts payable December 31, in excess of rae EY in the sum 
of $18,624.24. The disbursements, however, include $44,712 worth of 
current supplies on hand as of ber 31. The operating profit is 

erefore $26,093.91. An estimate for the deficiency appropriation for 
the fiscal year will be submitted in the usual way. 

According to the figures, and we made a penny-wise examina- 
tion of the accounts, it is shown that there is a little profit with- 
out charging any interest or any depreciation, 

Mr. SMOOT. Or any overhead? 

Mr. FERNALD. Or any overhead; that is, with the excep- 
tion of the management and the officers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Of course, they could show a balance that 
would be very favorable if they did not charge anything but 
the real expenses of operating the buildings. They are free 
from taxes because they are on Government land, and at least 
you ought to figure 6 per cent, for there are no taxes upon the 
value of the buildings. Then there ought to be a charge for de- 
preciation. Then there are all the expenses for the several hun- 
dred or thousand of clerks who have to look after the houses. 
That is not charged up in your bill to the expense of running 
the houses. When you deduct those charges I think you will 
find that you will get right back to a place where the rumor is 
about correct that we are losing about $300 per head for board- 
ing those girls. 

Mr. FERNALD. I still think the estimate is pretty large, 
but much that the Senator says is true. We make no account 
for depreciation or for interest or for overhead of the United 
States Housing Corporation, which I am seeking to abolish and 
do away with. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would have been very much 
better satisfied with the bill if the committee had provided for 
the sale of every one of the houses. That is what ought to be 
done. They should have sold the hotel at Bremerton. It would 
be there for the employees of the Navy Department to live in 
just the same as it is now. The houses adjoining one of the 
other navy yards will be there, but the Government ought to 
sell those houses now. They are in good shape and will bring 
more money to-day than at any other time; and then, of course, 
it would be doing just what the Senator, I believe, would like 
to see the Government of the United States going out of the 
housing business entirely. 

Mr. FERNALD. Every kind of business they have ever 
undertaken has been a failure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuat- 
LER] spoke of schools. We have theaters right here in the post- 
office building in Washington. Space there has been turned 
over for a theater and shows are held there every Saturday 
night, and I understand sometimes during the week. It seems 
to me that ought to come to an end before very long. The space 
that is being held there for the theater can be used to good 
advantage to give space for employees in the District who are 
at present in rented buildings. The Government is paying exor- 
bitant rent to-day for buildings located in the District of Colum- 
bia, and still we are running a theater in the Post Office 
Department. § 

Mr. FERNALD. I agree with the Senator that just as soon 
as it is feasible, and can be done in a business way, the Gov- 


ernment ought to go out of all kinds of business, for the Gov- 
ernment never made a success of anything of that sort; but it 
is true that the Navy has in many cities erected a great many 
buildings, and those buildings are necessary to house the Gov- 
ernment employees. I am still, however, of the opinioh that 
the Government would be wise, wherever it is necessary and 
it has the buildings, to turn them over rather than to make 
appropriations for the Navy to erect buildings, which will be 
done. In this instance it is simply turning them over after 
they have been built at an enormous expense, thereby saving 
the erection of other buildings, because otherwise the Navy 
will ask for an appropriation for the erection of similar build- 
ings there. If we salvage them, we shall only have to go to 
work and erect other buildings at an enormous expense, be- 
cause there are 6,000 people there who have got to be housed. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the buildings would be there, whether 
we sold them or not. 

Mr. FERNALD. If we sold the buildings, they would not be 
available, would they? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly they would. If we sold the buildings 
to private parties and they did not want to live in the build- 
ings they had purchased, they would rent them to Government 
employees. There is no need for houses there at all if they 
are not to house Government employees. If the Government 
employees have made money enough during the last two or 
three years to purchase their own houses, I am very glad of it; 
I hope that the Government employee may own his own house 
and live in it; but if he does not, then he can rent it just the 
same as he is renting a house now from the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have stated the status of the case, Sena- 
tors. The reason why we thought it was wise to turn them 
over to the Navy Department was simply to save the buildings 
we have at what it cost us, rather than to tear down and 
salyage and go ahead and erect new buildings at probably five 
times the expense of the construction which we already have 
on the ground. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERNALD. Gladly. : 

Mr. KING. If this policy is to be pursued, does not the Sen. 
ator think that the Housing Corporation ought to get credit for 
the value of the property and the Navy Department be charged 
with it in whatever bookkeeping system obtains between the 
departments? Let me say to the Senator that, as I understand 
this measure, I am opposed to the transfer of these properties 
to the Navy Department, and I shall offer an amendment, unless 
I hear additional reasons, transferring these houses to the 
Treasury Department. If such transfer be made, the Treasury 
Department may lease the property to employees of the Govern- 
ment or to whomsoever it please, and the rentals derived 
therefrom could be devoted to meeting the expenses of caring 
for the property. There will be no profit to the United States 
in acting as a landlord, because the cost of maintaining the 
property and handling it will be in excess of the rentals ob- 
tained by the Government. I have no confidence in the Govern- 
ment as a landlord. The cost to the Government in conducting 
hotels and boarding houses and in handling dwelling houses for 
rental purposes will be very much greater than if private per- 
sons were engaged in the same business; and if we continue 
the Government in che hotel business and housing business and 
the real estate business generally we will continue a wasteful 
and extravagant system for which there can be no valid ex- 
cuse. Moreover, if in times of peace we inaugurate the plan of 
housing civilian employees of the Government in the navy 
yards, imperative demands will be made that this system be 
installed in all yards, and finally at the arsenals and wherever 
the Government has any considerable number of persons en- 
gaged in service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield, I 
desire to say that in section 5 it is already provided that im- 
mediately upon the transfer of the said projects to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy” they shall “become available for the pur- 
poses appropriated, to be accounted for and audited as funds 
appropriated for the use of the Navy Department.” 

In other words, the Housing Corporation is to receive credit 
for the amount agreed upon for the transfer of the houses. 
Then we authorize the Navy Department to audit these funds 
as if Congress had made a direct appropriation for them to 
erect buildings. That is what section 5 proposes to do. 

Mr. KING. I have not read the latter part of the section, 
bu doubtless, my colleague is correct in his interpretation 
of it. - 

I wish the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] would consent 
to a modification of section 5. I am so much in sympathy with 
the purpose of the bill, and have so often condemned the 


Housing Corporation for its lack of economy, that I shall inter- 
pose no obstacles to the speedy passage of the pending measure. 
It does not meet in a satisfactory manner the entire problem, 
and fails to provide adequately for the closing out of the enter- 
prise. The Housing Corporation is to be dissolved, but its 
duties are to be devolved upon the Treasury Department, and 
that agency is not compelled to wind up the entire business 
within a stated and definite time. Knowing the immortality of 
executive agencies of the Government, I am afraid we are 
“ seotching "—not actually killing—the snake. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, for weeks I have been try- 
ing to get this bill before the Senate. It is costing the Govern- 
ment $100,000 every month to provide employees for the United 
States Housing Corporation. It has been my desire to save 
some money for the Government, and yet I have been unable to 
get this bill up until to-day, and then I have obtained consider- 
ation for it only by the courtesy of my friend from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

I agree with everything my friend from Utah [Mr. Kino] 
has said; I do not believe that the Government can carry on 
any kind of business economically; and I want to put every 
one of these agencies out of commission just as soon as I can. 

I have considered this matter. For four months I conducted, 
as carefully and as conscientiously as any man could have done, 
an investigation of the War Housing Corporation. The Senator 
from Utah probably has read my report. I have made many 
criticisms of this activity, but this property is now in the Gov- 
ernment’s hands, and I have endeavored to find some way to get 
all we could out of it, and to dispose of the property involved 
at the earliest possible moment. Instead of carrying it on from 
year to year, I have long been anxious to close and wind up the 
affairs of the Housing Corporation. Here, however, is a lot of 
property that must be turned over to some department or to 
somebody, either to a bureau or a commission or a corporation. 
Why not turn it over to the Treasury? 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will excuse me, my suggestion is 
to turn over to the Treasury Department the buildings that are 
described in section 5 of the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Does not the Senator think it wise to turn 
over to the Navy Department the buildings in these two proj- 
ects that are already on land owned by the Government and 
controlled by the Navy? The one at Bremerton is not on nayal 
land, although the water supply for the 6,000 people occupying 
the buildings erected by the United States Housing Corporation 
does come from Government sources, as I understand, 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that the objection I 
have to turning any of these projects over to the Navy Depart- 
ment is that soon after it is done the Navy Department will 
conceive the plan of allowing employees to occupy these buildings 
for nothing. Then we shall have demands made in every other 
navy yard and in the arsenals and wherever there are employees 
of the Government that the Government of the United States 
shall also furnish buildings for them; and, in my opinion, we 
shall in the end be compelled to expend millions of dollars. 

My idea would be this: We are transferring the other projects 
to the Treasury. I do not think we have been very happy and 
felicitous in selecting the Treasury Department, and yet I 
have no quarrel with the committee by reason of that fact. Hav- 
ing, however, turned the other projects over to the Treasury De- 
partment, it seems to me it would be wiser to turn these projects 
over to that department and then let the Treasury Department 
rent these houses to individuals until they are sold. If the 
Navy Department charges a ground rental for the buildings the 
Treasury could pay the Navy Department out of the rentals re- 
ceived a reasonable sum, and the residue could be used to 
cover in part the operating expenses. 

As T said a moment ago, of course we shall not get enough to 
meet the overhead expenses; but if the Senator will consent to 
such an amendment I will agree that if it goes to conference, and 
upon further investigation the Senator finds that that is imprac- 
ticable, whatever plan is finally agreed upon, after further con- 
sideration, I shall not object to, because I am so anxious to have 
the matter closed up. 

Mr. FERNALD. I know the Senator is as anxious as I am to 
close up this and other features of this matter. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator will agree with me that I have 
done all I could to facilitate the consideration of the bill, and 
that there has been no opposition from the minority side. 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will prepare an amendment 
which will cover this matter, I will accept it. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me. I will state the 
amendment. I move to strike out, in line 12, the word“ Navy“ 
and insert the word“ Treasury“; and also, in line 21, to strike 
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quos word “Navy” and insert “ Treasury,” so that it will 
read: 

That immediately upon the passage of this act the Secretary of 
Labor shall cause to be transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
houses, dormitories— 

And so forth. And starting at line 20— 
the same to be maintained and operated under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is. going to operate the other 
houses. If he deems it wise not to salvage these properties, let 
him make some arrangement with the Secretary of the Navy 
by which the Navy will lease to the Treasury, for such period 
as may be proper, the ground, and then let the Secretary of the 
Treasury rent, as he rents the other buildings, the dormitories 
and structures that are alleged to be upon Navy ground. 

Mr. FERNALD. In lines 3 and 5 on page 7 it will be neces- 
sary to make a similar change. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I move the same amendment in those places, 
If the Senator will accept the amendment, and it goes to con- 
ference—if he then finds it is impracticable after further 
consideration, I will not press it. 

Mr. FERNALD. I accept the amendment. I am anxious to 
get this matter through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Utah. i 

The Secretary. On page 6, lines 12 and 21, and in line 3 on 
page 7 it is proposed to strike out “ Navy and insert“ Treas- 
ury,” so as to read “ Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Mr. SMOOT. A similar amendment should be made on line 
5, page T. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Also, on line 5, page 7, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “ Navy” and insert the word 
Treasury.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. The Secretary will now state the 
committee amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was, in section 1, page 1, line 5, after the words 
“granted by.” to insert “sections 1, 2, 3, and 4 of”; and on 
page 2, line 1, after “1918,” to strike out “and other acts and 
parts of acts amendatory thereof,” so as to make the section 
read: 


That the power and authority to provide housing, local transporta- 
tion, and other general community utilities as granted by sections 1, 2, 
3, and 4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the President to pro- 
vide housing for war needs,“ approved May 16, 1918, shall cease and 
determine as of the date of the approval of this act: Provided, how- 
ever, That the power and authority granted by the said act of Ma 
16, 1918, to requisition any improved or unimproved land or any righ 
title, or interest therein, on which houses, buildings, improvements, loc 
transportation, and other general community utilities and parts thereof 
have been constructed, shall remain vested in the President, to be 
— when ier 5 ry, to oe cig 8 oF the Government, 
and to cease w e termination o e war when form ö 
claimed by the President. iy areas 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 2, line 17, after the 
word “including,” to strike out “all” aud insert “such”; in 
line 20, after the word “act,” to strike out “and” and insert 
“also”; and on page 3, line 7, after the word “ available,“ to 
strike out “for the purposes appropriated, to be expended 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921,” and insert “ for expenditures 
as a lump sum by the Treasury Department in carrying out 
the provision of this act,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That the various offices, bureaus, divisions, and branches of 
the public service and of the various corporate or other agencies exer- 
cising the powers granted by the said act of May 16, 1918, and other 
acts and parts of acts amendatory thereof, and all that pertains to the 
same, including such officers, clerks, and employees employed therein, 
as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act, also the official records and papers 
on file in and pertaining to the business of the said offices, bureaus, 
divisions, and branches of the poste service and of the various cor- 
porate or other agencies and relating to the exercise of the said pow- 
ers, together with the furniture, equipment, and supplies used in con- 
nection therewith, shall be transferred to the Treasury Department on 
the 30th day of June, 1920: Provided, That the unexpended balance 
of any and all appropriations available during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, for the exercise of the power and authority prescribed 
in said act of May 16, 1918, and other ucts and parts of acts amenda- 
tory thereof, shall continue available for expenditure as a lump sum 
by the Treasury Department in carrying out the provision of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 14, after 
the words “property of,” to strike out “any” and insert 
every“; in line 18, before the word “ remaining,” to strike out 
“and”; in line 22, before the word legal,“ to strike out 
“ such”; in the same line, after the word “ form,” to strike out 
“as in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury is neces- 
sary ” and insert “required”; and in line 24, after the word 
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“America,” to strike out “to be disposed of” and insert “for 
disposal,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec, 3. That the Secretary of Labor be, and he is hereby, directed to 
deliver to the Secretary of the Treasury on the 30th day of June, 1920, 
a property, of eer, Sariater whetece ge —— E a po 
and author grant e said act o ‘ongress approv: 

1918, and other acts * arts of acts amendatory thereof, g 
undisposed of on June 


2 oA , 1920, — min as 
agreements, mo ges, assignmen notes, stocks, bonds, 
evidence of sscurity Provided, 


the United States of America for disposal in accordance with pro- 
visions of this act. 
The amendment was agreed to. : 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment before we leave 


page 3. My attention was diverted at the time the amendment 
was agreed to, in lines 7, 8, and 9, striking out the words “ for 
the purposes appropriated, to be expended under the supervision 
of the Treasury Department during the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1921,” and Inserting in lieu thereof the words “ for expendi- 
ture as a lump sum by the Treasury Department in carrying out 
the provisions of this act.” 

I wish to say to the Senator I think that is a very unwise 
amendment, and I wish to tell him why. The appropriations 
were made to end June 30, 1920. They are specifically provided 
for in the appropriation bill. The amendment means that all of 
that money which was appropriated, no matter what it was for, 
is to be thrown into a lump sum, and the Treasury Department 
is to expend it in carrying out the provisions of this act with no 
limitation whatever. They may run it over into the year 1922; 
the only reason that they would not do so is that no department 
of the United States Government ever allows an appropriation 
to last any longer than it can possibly get rid of it. However, 
the bill itself would authorize that; it is unlimited appropria- 
tion and the amount is placed in a lump sum. 

Mr. President, the greatest evil involving the waste of money 
comes from the departments expending money appropriated in 
lump sums. There is no limit what they may pay for salaries or 
anything else, and if they have any favorites they desire to 
take care of it is always out of a lump-sum appropriation. I 
think, if the Senator will consider that amendment, he will real- 
ize that the bill as it was originally drawn would be very much 
better, because the money was to be expended for the purposes 
appropriated and “to be expended under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921.“ It provides a limit, while there is no limit under the 
amendment the committee has suggested. Not only that, but 
all of the appropriations are put into a lump sum and the Treas- 
ury Department under this amendment can expend them in any 
way they desire. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, the reason for the amend- 
ment was that many of these properties have or are being sold, 
and, of course, as soon as they are sold all expenditures in con- 
nection with them cease and can not be carried to another 
project. For instance, in the property here in Washington the 
appropriation made will not be sufficient; but the properties at 
Rock Island, at Moline, and at Davenport have all been sold, 
stopping all of the expense incident to them. . 

Mr. SMOOT. That is another reason why we never ougħt to 
agree to this amendment. When those properties are sold the 
money ought to go back into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. FERNALD. It does go back into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then this amendment does not affect that. 
The bill provides— 

nexpe balan: f any and approp: m 
during the fiscal Seat anaiee tone 30, 1820. alike = hall . — 
Available. 

Mr. FERNALD. I shall not object to the Senator’s sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator will not insist 
upon the amendment reported by the committee. I therefore 
ask for a reconsideration of the vote whereby the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the committee, beginning on page 3, line 7. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was, in section 4, paragraph (a), page 4, line 16, 
after the words “the same,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided further, That all deeds, contracts, or other instruments of 
conveyance executed by the United States Housing 1 by its 


duly authorized officer or officers where the legal title property 
in question is in the name of said corporation, and by the United States 


of America by the tgrt i of the where the title to the 
pope in question is in the name of the United States of America, 
in 
or o 
\ 


8 be conclusive evidence of the transfer of title to the 3 
question according to the purport of such deeds, contracts, 


instruments of conveyance, and in no case shall ers purchaser or 
grantee thereunder be required to see to the application of any pur- 
chase money. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

To conclude and execute contracts or other obligations and to collect 


the principal and interest of loans made or other sums due under obli- 
gations incurred 


tee, or assignee thereunder be rogue to see to the appli- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 22, to strike out the 
letter Le“ in parentheses and insert the letter “b, nud on 
page 6, line 6, after the word “thereof,” to insert “ Provided, 
That all moneys received from the disposai of properties or 
otherwise collected in accordance with the provisions of this 
act shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

(b) To conclude and execute contracts or other obligations made or 
incurred under the provisions of the said act of Congress approved 


May 16, 1918, and other acts 3 of acts amendatory thereof; to 
loans made or other sums due under 


sary to 2 the interest of the Government and to fulfill the obliga- 

y incurred in carrying out the power and authority granted by 
the said act and other acts and parts of acts amendatory thereof: 
Provided, That all moneys received from the disposal of properties or 
otherwise collected in accordance with the provisions of this act shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have paragraph 
(b) stricken out. Before I ask that, however, I want to ask the 
Senator a question. From the print of the bill, I take it that 
paragraph (b), beginning on line 22, is not in lieu of paragraph 
(b), beginning on line 3. It is another provision entirely, is it 
not? 

Mr. FERNALD. It is another provision; yes. 

Mr: SMOOT. Then I should like to have paragraph (b) that 
the committee has stricken dut read, to see just what it refers 
to—lines 3 to 21, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Assistant Secretary. The committee proposes to strike 
out the following words, beginning on line 3, page 5: 

(b) To conclude and execute contracts or other obligations and to 
collect the princi and interest of loans made or other sum 
under obligations red pursuant to the 3 of the said net of 
Congress ig rodney May 16, 1918, and other acts and parts of acts 
amendatory thereof: Provided, That all moneys received from the dis- 
posal of properties or otherwise collected in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
reeeipts, and that all deeds, contracts, assignments, or other instru- 
ments or eonyeyance or transfer executed by the United States Housing 
Corporation or other agencies through their duly authorized officer 
where the legal title was in the name of such corporation or other 
agencies prior to June 30, 1920, shall be conclusive evidence of the 
transfer of title aecording to the e. of such deeds, contracts, 
assignments, or other instruments of conveyance or transfer, and in no 
case shall any Barreg ntee, or assignee thereunder be uived to 
see to the application of purchase money or other consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I take that to mean that all 
moneys received from the disposal of properties or otherwise 
eollected in accordance with the provisions of this act shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. FERNALD. We thought the next section cleared it up. 
If the Senator will read the section beginning with line 22, he 
will see that it is more brief, and clears up the whole situation, 
I think, even better. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I asked the Senator—whether or 
not it was a substitute for that. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; it is a substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read then and let us see if it is. I 
will ask the Secretary to read the next paragraph, beginning 
on line 22. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

(5) To conclude and execute contracts or other obligations made or 
incurred un the provisions of the said act of Way th approved 
May 16, 1918, and other acts and parts of acts amendatory thereof; 
to collect the principal ard interest of loans made or other sums due 
under such contracts or obligations and to take such other steps as 
are necessary to protect the interest of the Government and to fulfill 
the obligations duly incurred in carrying out the power and authority 
granted by the said act and other acts and parts ef acts amendatory 

er 
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-The ASSISTANT Secretary. Then follows a proviso added as 
an amendment: 

Provided, That all moneys received from the disposal of 2 
or otherwise collected in accordance with the provisions of this act 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, h 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that does cover the sub- 
stance of the part of the bill beginning on page 5, line 3, going 
down to and including line 21 on the same page. It certainly 
does if it refers to all the acts, and I think it does. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment on page 5, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 6, line 6, after the word 
thereof,“ it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That all moneys ‘received from the disposal of properties 
or otherwise collected in accordance with the provisions of this act 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 6, line 15, after 
the word “land,” to strike out “ adjoining” and insert “ located 
near,” so as to read: 

That immediately upon the passage of this act, the Secretary of 
Labor shall cause to be transferred to the Secretary of the Navy the 
houses, dormitories, and schoolhouse on the naval reservation at 
Tndianhead, Md.; the houses and schoolhouse on the nayal reserva- 
tion at Charleston, W. Va.; the land located near the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard at Bremerton, Wash., with the improvements thereon, con- 
sisting of a hotel and apartment house, together with the land pur- 
chased by the United States Housing Corporation adjoining the said 
hotel; the same to be maintained and operated under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 
1919, entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide hospital and sanitarium facilities for discharged sick and dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines.“ and the same hereby are, ex- 
tended so as to authorize the President to direct the transfer to the 
Treasury Department for the use of the Public Health Service such 
lands or parts of lands, 8 fixtures, appliances, furnishings, or 
furniture under the control of the various corporate or other agencies 
of the Government not required for the purpose of such agencies, and 
suitable for the use of the Public Health Service, and the said act of 
March 3, 1919, be, and the same is hereby, amended to this extent. 

And insert: 


Sec. 6. That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanitarium facilities 
for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1919, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to transfer without charge to the Secretary of the Treasury, for the use 
of the Public Health Service, such hospital furniture and equipment, 
including hospital and medical supplies, motor trucks, and other 
motor-iriyen vehicles, in good condition, not required by the War De- 

artment, as may be required by the Public Health Service for its 
ospitals, and the President is authorized to direct the transfer to the 
Treasury Department of the use of such lands or rts of lands, 
buildings, fixtures, appliances, furnishings, or furniture under the 
control of any other department or executive agency of the Govern- 
ment (including the United States Housing Corporation, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, or other corporate agencles) not required for 
the purposes of such department or agency and suitable for the uses 
of the Public Health Service.” z 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
Maine what relevancy this section has to the subject of the 
dissolution of the Housing Corporation? It seems to me it is as 
incongruous as the introduction into a bill of this character 
of something dealing with the construction of an aerial railway. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, permit me to say to the Sena- 
tor that there is already before our committee a bill carrying an 
appropriation of $80,000,000 for the establishment of hospitals, 
and it was felt that some of this property could be transferred 
to the War Department and save, as I suggested in the case of 
the other clause, much money in erecting new buildings. This 
provision reads: 

That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanitarium facilities for dis- 
charged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” approved 
March 3, 1919, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Then it goes on: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer without charge to the Secretary of the Treasury for the use 
of the Public Health Service such hospital furniture and equipment— 


We have thousands of dollars’ worth of furniture that would 
not bring anything on the market if it were sold that could be 
transferred to that department for the use of hospitals, 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, it says “such 
hospital furniture.” 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand that it is the plan of the Senator 
to transfer to the Public Health Service furniture which the 
Housing Corporation has? 

Mr. FERNALD. We have a great deal of hospital furniture, 
and the proposition is to turn that over. 


Mr. KING. How did the Housing Corporation acquire a vast 
amount of hospital furniture; was it by the improper use of 
publie funds? 

Mr. FERNALD. Quite so; yes. 

Mr. KING. By a gross usurpation of authority? 

Mr. FERNALD. Well, they felt that they had authority. I 
do not think that they had, but they went on and bought it. 
They own the furniture, and, of course, it is practically worth- 
less, except for such use as it might be put to in hospitals which 
the Government is operating. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah if he does not understand that in this boarding-house 
system down here they not only have hospital seryice but they 
anye doctors? I do not know whether they have dentists or 
not 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But they are furnishing amusement halls— 
furniture for amusement halls—and it will all have to be 
sold to some one finally, or else the Government will have to 
continue to run a theater here, and down in New Mexico it 
will probably have to run a bull pen for bull fights. Whatever 
the public wants for amusement apparently should be furnished 
and paid for by the Government. 

Mr, KING. Answering the Senator, I confess that I have 
not kept pace with the faddists and cranks who have projected 
themselves into governmental activities. It is about time that 


we got rid of some of these cranks and faddists and got some 


sensible American citizens to look after some of these public 
activities. 

Mr. FERNALD. I agree absolutely with what the Senator 
has to say. I am wondering if the Senator has read my report 
on the investigation of the United States Housing Corporation, 
which covers several pages? 

Mr. KING. No; I have not had the opportunity. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have made some criticisms along those 
lines all through, and I commend the report to the Senator's 
attention. 

Mr. KING. I shall take the first opportunity to read it. 

Mr. FERNALD. We have in these buildings, all over tlie 
country, much hospital furniture. We have it here. We have a 
hospital down here which is filled with girls to-day, and is 
equipped with much apparatus and medicine for carrying on 
all the work that is to be done in any hospital. This bill sim- 
ply transfers that to the Public Health Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will permit me, the Senator 
mentions the fact that there is pending before his committee a 
bill for the expenditure of $80,000,000 for additional hospitals. 

Mr. SMOOT. Eighty-five million dollars. 

Mr, KING. | Eighty-five million dollars, my colleague says. I 
want to suggest to my friend from Maine that when he becomes 
more familiar with the Public Health Service he will be sur- 
prised at their moderation. It is a wonder that they did not 
ask for $150,000,000. The fact is, they ought not to have the 
$85,000,000, and they will never get it with my vote, and I 
shall oppose it in every legitimate and proper way. Iam not in 
favor now of giving to that organization, in this indirect way, 
anything else. Whatever they get, let them get it as the result 
of a fair-and full investigation, and let the needs of the organi- 
zation be fully demonstrated. I have no doubt that they would 
take $100,000,000 worth of hospital fixtures, and what not, if 
the Government had them. I think it is unwise to turn them 
over in this way. If this organization ought to have them, let 
them buy them in the proper way, under appropriations which 
are made by Congress, or upon full investigation, if it is clear 
that additional hospital supplies or other property are needed, 
then by appropriate legislation designate the amount and value 
of the same and charge the Public Health Service with it and 
credit the agency that parts with such property. 

Mr. FERNALD. I will say to the Senator that this bill con- 
templates that. He will find on page 8, down in line 6, the 
following provision : ; 

And the President is authorized to direct the transfer to the Treas- 
ury Department of the use of such lands or parts of lands, buildings, 
fixtures— 

And so forth. That is all provided for. It simply turns it 
over to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMOOT, I wonder if the Senator has read the last pro- 
vision, to which he has called my colleague's attention. He will 
find that it goes further than the first provision. The first 
provision is that “such hospital furniture and equipment, in- 
cluding hospital and medical supplies, motor trucks, and other 
motor-driven vehicles, in good condition, not required by the 
War Department, as may be required by the Public Health 
Service for its hospitals,” shall be turned over—-and what 
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more? Under this amendment you authorize, and direct the | be drawn to turn over that property. It seemed to me a very 


President to transfer to the Treasury Department “the use of 
such lands or parts of lands, buildings, fixtures, appliances, 
furnishings, or furniture under the control of any other depart- 
ment or executive agency of the Government,” including the 
United States Housing Corporation, the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, or other corporate agencies, “not required for the 
purposes of such department or agency and suitable for the uses 
of the Public Health Service.” 

I want to say to the Senator that that means that the Presi- 
dent of the United States can transfer to the Public Health 
Service almost any of these buildings and any lands he may see 
fit to transfer that are not being. used now-by any of the agen- 
cies of the Government. The Public Health Service requested 
$85,000,000, as the Senator says. I have the statement in writing 
of an official of this Government who says that beyond a doubt 
every one of the soldiers who will require hospital attention 
ean be taken care of in the soldiers’ homes as they exist in the 
different parts of the United States to-day. 

Mr. FERNALD. Let me say to the Senator that I have 
already taken that up and written to these homes, and I find 
that that is absolutely true. In this instance, however, here is 
a lot of medicine, thousands of dollars’ worth of medicine, that 
would not sell for a cent at auction or at private sale, and this 
simply transfers it to the Public Health Service. Now, of what 
earthly use would that be to anybody, and who would buy it? 
In this instance, however, it may be turned over to that depart- 
ment and will save the Government from the necessity of pur- 
chasing those things. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment only went that far, nobody 
would object to it; but medicine is included. Medicine is not 
land; and lands, of course, are not to be used by the Public 
Health Service to administer to patients. 

Mr. FERNALD, But there are hospitals that may be used 
by the Public Health Service, instead of expending $85,000,000 
in the building of more hospitals. Let me say that it is much 
more economical for the Government to turn over such hos- 
pitals and such lands as they now have. Instead of going ahead 
and making another appropriation and building more houses 
on purchased land, this property that is not worth a cent may 
be turned over for the use of the Public Health Service under 
this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The proper thing to do is to have the Public 
Health Service come before the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate and ask for an appropriation to build these build- 
ings, and then it will not be made if we have these buildings 
to transfer to them. 

Mr. FERNALD. They get everything they come before the 
Appropriations Committee for, and all the other committees. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the object of the amendment is as the 
Senator says, then the amendment is drawn in the way that 
it is drawn by the department for some pu ¥ 

Mr. FERNALD. The purpose, I think, I can explain to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment says what the purpose of it is. 

Mr. FERNALD. Does the Senator know that the United 
States Housing Corporation is incorporated in many States? 
The United States Housing Corporation that we have here is 
not the only such corporation. They are incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York and other States. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill already provides that all of these 
transfers shall be made to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That does not affect this at all, and I tell the Senator that 
this is dragged into this bill because there is not a bill that 
passes Congress but that the Public Health Service are looking 
for an opportunity to add something on to it; and all they have 
to do is simply to say, “It is for the health of the people,” and 
any kind of an appropriation on the top of the earth is granted. 

Mr. FERNALD. I thought I was doing a great service to 
this country when I proposed turning over the medicine and the 
appliances that we have in these hospitals, and the hospitals 
that the Government has already built at a tremendous ex- 
pense, and saying the building of other hospitals for which 
bills are already pending before committees, and will go 
through somehow. The amount will not be $85,000,000, but 
there will be something appropriated, probably. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the trouble is that the amendment does not 
reach what the Senator thought it did reach. The amendment 
is drawn so that they can-take any buildings or any lands. 

' Mr. FERNALD. Any lands that these corporations may have 
in the District of Columbia or in the various States. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it refers to any agency of the Government, 
or any department of the Government, or any kind of building. 

Mr. FERNALD. -The Emergency Fleet Corporation have a 
little property that is embraced in this bill, but another bill will 


this bill. 


wise thing, after it was shown to me where they had property 
and the use to which it was put, that it should be embraced in 
I can not see any objection to that amendment. I 
am sure that it is saving thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the Government to turn over to the Public Health 
Service property that we already have and that will not sell for 
a single dollar, either at private sale or at publie auction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment were re- 
stricted to what the Senator thinks it is for it would be all right, 
but it grants sweeping authority to the President of the United 
States to turn over to the Public Health Service any of the build- 
ings that any department of the Government is not using. 

Mr. FERNALD. The President already has that authority 
under the act of March 3, 1919. 

Mr. SMOOT. Weil, then, if he has there is no need of this 
amendment, 

Mr. FERNALD. With the exception of the properties that 
the Housing Corporation had, and the Emergeney Fleet Cor- 
poration, and the United States Housing Corporation of New 
York and other States. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘This amendment is not limited to tliat. 
were I would not object for a moment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. FERNALD. 

Mr, KING. Yes. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Srerirna] has an amendment to offer which may cover the 
matter. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I realize that the power 
given in that part of the amendment tò which reference has been 
made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is a pretty broad 
and sweeping power, and I am going to move an amendment. I 
move, after the word “ hospitals,“ in line 6, page 8, to insert 
a period and to strike out the remaining part of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator if he would 
not accept such an amendment, 

Mr. FERNALD. Would not the Senator be satisfied if we 
included the appliances and medicines in the hospitals now 
already owned? 

Mr. SMOOT. They will be included in it. 
find in line 2 that it reads: 

Including hospital and medical supplies, motor trucks, and other 
motor-driven vehicles in good condition not required by the War De- 

rtment as may be required by the Public Health Service for its 

ospitals. 

Mr. FERNALD, 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. After the word “ hospitals,” in 
line 6, strike out the comma and all down to the period in line 14, 
so the section will read: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
transfer without charge to the Secretary of the Treasury for the use 
of the Public Health Seryice such hospital furniture and equipment, 
including hospital and medical supplies, motor trucks, and other motor- 
driven vehicles in good condition not required by the War Department 
as may be required by the Public Health Service for its hospitals. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] 
consent to another amendment, as follows: After the words 
“supplies,” in line 3, page 8, strike out the words “motor 
trucks, and other motor-driven vehicles, in good condition, not 
required by the War Department, as may be required by the. 
Public Health Service for its hospitals“? 

If I believed that the Public Health Service would act fairly 
and reasonably in the matter, I would not object to that language; 
but, as my colleague has said, that agency is so grasping that it 
will not be content until it gets millions for additional buildings 
not necessary and for equipment costing millions which is not 
required. It will demand vehicles not required, and thereby 
lay additional burdens upon the Government, 

Mr. FERNALD. I could hardly accept that, for the reason 
that we have thousands of motor trucks here now that would be 
practically useless, and the department would simply buy new 
trucks. It seems wise, therefore, to turn these over to that 
department. 

Mr. KING. Of course; but are we going to authorize them 
to purchase additional trucks? We have made liberal appro- 
priations for this service for the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment, and I think its needs are satisfied. Certainly they are 
until the regular appropriation bill, which will soon be passed, 
places additional funds at the disposal of the officials. We made 
liberal appropriations for the Public Health Service for motor 


If it 


Will the Senator wait for just a moment? 


The Senator will 


I accept the Senator's amendment to the 
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vehicles and for whatever else was necessary to cover the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920. 

Mr. FERNALD. This provides for trucks not required by the 
War Department. They are practically useless, 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator that he knows that 
by previous legislation we authorized the War Department to 
turn over to the Agricultural Department and, I think, to the 
Public Heatth Service motor vehicles that the War Department 
does not require, and there have been turned over to the De- 
partment of Agriculture—at least there have been allocated to 
it, according to information furnished me some months ago— 
some 18,000 motor trucks and motor vehicles. I do not know 
how many more have been allocated, but it was stated they 
were going to allocate to the Agricultural Department more than 
25,000 motor vehicles. How many have been allocated and 
turned over to the Public Health Service by the War Depart- 
ment I am not prepared to state. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator suffer an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Was not that transfer of motor 
transports by the War Department limited to the Post Office 
Department and the Department of Agriculture? Were there 
any allocated to the Public Health Service? 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that there were some, but I 
will say to the Senator that I am not positive. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from New Jersey aud 
to my colleague that I think the words ought to remain in the 
bill, but if they do remain in the bill, and the Publie Health 
Service ask for motor trucks in their estimate for the next 
appropriation bill, they will net get them. We are no longer 
counting by the hundreds or thousands the motor trucks and the 
automobiles which the Government owns now. We are counting 
them by the acre. “How many acres have you?” If we 
give the trucks to them now and can thus stop an appropriation 
for such purpose hereafter, I think that is exactly what we had 
better do. 

Mr. KING. If my colleague will permit, I think that his sug- 
gestion would be a wise one were it not for the fact that the 
Public Health Service have such an ambitious program. They 
are not now satisfied with hundreds of employees and a few 
million dollars annually, but they demand thousands of em- 
ployees and tens of millions of dollars. There are overlapping 
divisions and constantly increasing demands. With that ambi- 
tious program, and if the bill passes with this provision in, I 
make the prediction now that they will submit demands to the 
War Department for thousands of motor vehicles upon the 
theory that their ambitious and extravagant program will ulti- 
mately be carried through and approved by Congress. If there 
were some limitation in the bill as to the number to be turned 
over to them, I would not object. But I warn the Senator that if 
the bill goes through in this form the Public Health Service wiil 
make demands upon the War Department for hundreds, if not 
thousands, of motor vehicles, based upon the extravagant and 
ambitious program which some of its officials have projected. 
Senators will be surprised when they are brought face to face 
with this bureaucratic agency and learn of its plans and pur- 
poses. Already it has inaugurated a plan to go into States and 
investigate the schools and exercise a sort of paternalistic care 
over school children. Surveys of various kinds are being 
planned. ‘Thousands of employees are scurrying throughout the 
lafid, all at Government expense. Soon a department of public 
health will be demanded, and millions annually demanded for 
its support. Executive agencies grow great and fatten upon the 
credulity and negligence of the people. 

Mr. FERNALD. I hope the Senator will not insist on the 
amendment to the amendment for the very reason that he sug- 
gests and that his colleague suggests. We have these motor 
trucks. by the thousands of acres. There is a bill now on the 
calendar to erect buildings for them that will cost several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. If we could turn these automobiles and 
motor trucks over to somebody for nothing, it would be money 
saved to the Government. 

Mr. KING. The Senator fails to catch the point I was at- 
tempting to make, namely, that if there is no limitation placed 
upon the functionaries of this service they will demand far 
more than they need. The Senator says we have these auto- 
mobiles, so let us get rid of them. If we turn them over to this 
department and it does not need them, it will have charges 

the Government for maintenance and for the upkeep of 
the vehicles, which, in the end, will aggregate thousands and 
tens of thousands of dollars per year. It is not economy to give 
to some department thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of vehicles when that department does not need 
them, The Senator now, I respectfully submit, is not acting in 
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the interest of economy by turning over to this service without 
any limitation whatever the large number of motor vehicles 
which it will demand simply because the Government has 
“acres” of them which it is not using and which are costing the 
Government a great deal to maintain. 

Mr. FERNALD. I hope the amendment to the amendment 
will not be adopted. 

Mr. KING. I shall not press it if the Senator from Maine 
will not accept it. I had hoped he would accept it or at least 
accept a limitation as to the number. My only reason for not 
demanding a vote is that because of the lack of a quorum it 
would result in defeating the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, page 9, line 9, after 
the word “Corporation,” to strike out “on June 30, 1920 *; in 
line 14, after the word “effective,” to insert “on June 30, 
1920"; and in line 15, after the words this act,” to strike out 
“on June 30, 1920,” so as to make the séction read: 


Sec. 8, That the Secretary of Labor immediately upon the passage 
of this act shall cause to be instituted such legal steps as are neces- 
sary to wind up the affairs of the United States Housing Corporation, 
so as to dissolve the said corporation and all other co te agencies 
heretofore and now exercising the wers and authority granted by 
the act of Congress 3 ay 16, 1918, and other acts and parts 
of acts amendatory thereof, and to make effecti 
the t to the Trea 
Provided, That on June 30, 1920, 
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appropriations for 

civil on teen of the Government for the fiscal r ending 
June 30, 1920, for other purposes" (United States * Cor- 
in addition thereto shall ish a detailed statement 
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Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator from Maine that 
if these amendments are agreed to there will not be any re- 
quirement as to a date in the bill? 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, yes; the amendments strike out the date 
in two places, but it is found in the proviso— 


That on June 30, 1920 the Secretary of Labor shall report to Con- 
gress in accordance with the provisions of the act— 


And so forth. 

Which winds up the affairs of the Housing Corporation. We 
eut out the date in two places and have it appear only onee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes the amendments 
of the committee, 

Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator from Maine if he will con- 
sent to an amendment in section 4 whieh will limit the time 
within which the Treasury Department must make disposition 
of this property? 

I call the Senator’s attention to a fact with which he is 
familiar, namely, that if we give an executive agency any dis- 
eretion as to the duration of its existence, it will never die. If 
you leave it to the discretion of any department, I do not care 
how patriotic the employees of that department may be, there 
will be a thousand excuses urged for the continuance of the 
agency or the instrumentality. We may be settling the business 
and activities of the Housing Corporation, but we are not end- 
ing the projects which have cost millions. We are permitting a 
discretion to the Department, and I prophesy that un- 
less there is further legislation we will for years hear of this 
incompleted work. We should fix a time limit and compel the 
settlement of every phase of the questions and matters involved 
within that limit. Our work by this bill is incomplete. 

Mr, FERNALD. The Senator, I think, must realize that it is 
an impossibility to close this out entirely, for the reason that 
notes which run for some years ahead have been taken for the 
property, and it will be necessary to collect the interest on 
those notes. It is quite impossible to close out entirely the busi- 
ness of the Housing Corporation, although it ought not to take 
any or very many extra employees with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, because the Housing Corporation expects to sell all of the 
property and get everything into notes and money to be turned 
over to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KING. Suppose the Housing Department does not sen 
the 5 estate, and it is turned over to the Treasury Depart- 
ment 

Mr. FERNALD. I think it would be unwise to provide that 
the property must be sold by a given date, because it might not 
be advisable. The price might not be fairly made on the prop- 
erty that must be sold. I do not think it would be wise to fix a 


date when everything should be closed out that is now owned 
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by the Housing Corporation, It can not be done, because these 
dormitories here in Washington could hardly be sold by the 
30th of June, I think it is wise to leave it in the hands of 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator will regret the conclusion 
that he has announced. If more Senators were here, I should 
ask for a vote upon the amendment, but I know we can not 
get a quorum to-day, and that would defeat the passage of the 
bill. Therefore I shall not press it, but I warn the Senator 
now, if he will permit me, that unless there is a limitation 
placed in the bill there will be urged as long as he is in the 
Senate of the United States pretexts for the maintenance of an 
organization in the Treasury Department and the retention of 
scores, if not hundreds, of employees for the purpose of han- 
dling the remnants of the defunct Housing Corporation. 

I think that the Senator ought to consent to an amendment 
compelling the winding up and sale of all of the property of 
this corporation by the 30th of December, 1920. If the Senator 
does not do it, I assure him now that as long as he is here he 
will be compelled to face demands for appropriations for the 
salaries of a large number of employees who will be retained 
by the. Treasury Department. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not accept that because I do not think it 
would be wise. 

Mr. KING. Rather than defeat the bill, I will not press my 
suggested amendment; but I express the view that it is unfortu- 
nate that we can not free ourselves from the clutches of scores 
of unnecessary executive and administrative agencies. We are 
destroying one by this bill; but only changing its form. It will 
still persist as a division or bureau in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to suggest a formal amendment in 
lines 22 and 23, page 3 of the bill. The language, with the 
amendments adopted, is as follows: 

In legal form required to vest the legal or equitable title. 

I think the word “such” should be restored before “ legal” 
and the words “as is” inserted before the word “ required,” so 
that it would read“ in such legal form as is required to vest 
legal or equitable title.” 

Mr. FERNALD. I accept the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be necessary to recon- 
sider the vote by which “such” was stricken out. 

Mr. FERNALD, I ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote is 
reconsidered, The question now is on the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays the unfinished 
business before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 
10, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 9, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois assumed the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our souls unto Thee, O God, our Heavenly Father, 
from whom cometh all wisdom, strength, and purity. Teach us, 
we pray Thee, how to think consecutively and reach wise con- 
clusions, that we may do our whole duty as it is revealed to us 
as individuals and as a people. 

Generation after generation comes and goes. History repeats 
itself with dire consequences. Hence we pray for wisdom to 
guide us, strength to sustain us, that we may do our duty and 
avert evil to ourselves and mankind, In the spirit of the Mas- 
ter. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 7, 1920, 
was read and approved. * 


CONFERENCE—APPROPRIATIONS FOR MILITARY POSTS, ETC, 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8819, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table a bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 2 . 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 7 

A bill (H. R. 8819) to amend an act entitled An act making appro- 
priations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1919. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from California if the item of 
$2,700,000, relating to the purchase of the Dayton aircraft plant, 
is embodied in any of the Senate amendments? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not believe it is. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is, will the gentleman be willing to 
bring that item back for the consideration of the House? 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection whatever to doing that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no objection, then. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this, 
I understand, is the bill that provided certain emergency sites? 

Mr. KAHN, It is the bill to allow a continuation of work on 
some posts and aviation fields which was stopped under the 
provision that was put into the Army appropriation bill ap- 
proved last July. This allows a continuation of that work. I 
want to say to the gentleman that there was a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Military Affairs that went to nearly all of the 
various sites involved. That committee came back and made a 
report, and the Senate put some additional items on the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KAHN. I will 

Mr. GARD. The subcommittee which made the report re- 
ported unanimously in favor of the Dayton-Wright project at 
Dayton, Ohio? : 

Mr. KAHN. I do not recall whether or not there-was a 
unanimous report on that. I will frankly say to the gentleman 
that when the bill passed the House the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia” was at home in California. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, there are several Senate 
amendments touching matters relative to which I think there 
is a very decided opinion on the part of the House. I have con- 
fidence that the House conferees will represent strenuously— 
and, I trust, successfully—the judgment of the House touching 
those matters. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. With the consent of the 
House, the present occupant of the chair will name the con- 
ferees. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears 
none, 

The following conferees were announced: Mr. Kaun, Mr. An- 
THONY, Mr. Crago, Mr. Dent, and Mr. FIELDS. 


WOMAN-SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a telegram read relating to woman suffrage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nevada 
asks unanimous consent to have read a telegram relating to 
woman suffrage. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CARSON, NEY., February 7, 1920. 
Hon. Caas. R. Evaxs, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Nevada Legislature ratified national suffrage amendment at 10 min- 
utes past 12 o'clock to-day. 
EmMet B. Boxvis, Governor. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE ON LINCOELN’S BIRTHDAY. 


Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, on next Thurs- 
day we will celebrate throughout the Nation Lincoln's birth- 
day, and I ask unanimous consent to address the House on the 
subject of Lincoln at that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to address the House on next Thurs- 
day, Lincoln's birthday, for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
there not a previous order of the House in reference to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Wesster] addressing the 
House on the same day? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read for the 
information of the House the order heretofore entered. 
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Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. 
address, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Fess, by unanimous consent: 

Ordered, That Mr. WEBSTER be itted to address the House for 
80 minutes on the life and character of Abraham Lincoln, after the 
reading of the Journal and dis; tion of business on the Speaker's 
table, Thursday, February 12, 1920. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman-from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 30 minutes on 
Thursday, following the address named in the order already en- 
tered. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I call the attention of the gentleman from Wyoming to 
this request and remind him that this matter of granting 
requests for future addresses on legislative days has been dis- 
cussed in the House a number of times, and I remember having 
one of my colleagues desiring to ask unanimous consent for 20 
minutes at some future date, and I suggested to him that he see 

the gentleman from Wyoming and try to arrange to let him 
be heard. But it is bad policy to undertake to agree now upon 
unanimous consent for debate at some future date, not knowing 
what will come up on that date. I merely call the attention of 
the gentleman from Wyoming to it, because if this request is 
granted other requests will be made and it will be difficult for 
him to be consistent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] and the House understand my position in 
regard to these matters. I have said on several occasions that 
I felt it to be my duty to object to unanimous-consent requests 
of this character under ordinary circumstances. I have felt, 
however, that I could not properly object to addresses that 
related to important anniversaries. And while any Member of 
the House has a right to object in a matter of this kind, on 
the anniversary of the birthday of a very great man I do not 
feel that I can make objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MonaHan]. [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


PRICE OF COMBED COTTON YARNS. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut rise? 

Mr, TILSON. I wish to ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 451. 


Whereas the prices of combed cotton 

hun per cent during the years 
than 100 per cent of which was during 
ear 1919; and 


yarns have increased several 
1914 to 1919, inclusive, more 
the last six months of the 


Whereas this increase has been atly in excess of the increase of 
the cost of the raw cotton a the labor entering into the manu- 
facture of such yarns, and can not therefore be attributed to such 
increases: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby requested 
to inquire into the increase in the price of co cotton yarns during 
the years 1914 to 191 last six 


ch 
the increase in the price of the pa on the one hand and the increase 
in the cost of raw cotton and the labor entering into the cost of the 
manufacture of such yarn; and to report to the House at the earliest 
practicable date the result of the investigation, together with such 
recommendations as the commission may deem advisable and proper. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut asks unanimous consent to discharge the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce from the further considera- 
tion of the resolution and for its immediate consideration in 
the House. 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, just a brief statement. I have 
spoken to the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
in regard to this, and he informs me that owing to the pressure 
of the railroad-bill conference there has been no meeting of his 
committee since the introduction of this resolution. He him- 
self has no objection to it whatever, and, so far as he could 
see, there was no objection to this request being made, I have 
also conferred with the Federal Trade Commission, and find 
that the commission is willing to make the investigation, and 
would have done it upon my request as a Member of Congress, 
except for the fact that the commission has so many requests 
of this kind. It seemed that the commission has heretofore tried 
to confine itself to requests made by departments of the Govern- 
ment or by one of the Houses of Congress, 


My request is to follow his Mr. RAYBURN. Did the gentleman consult with the minority 


members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 
Mr. TILSON. I did not. I spoke to the chairman only, 
Mr. RAYBURN. I object, Mr. Speaker, to the request. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS, 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a unanimous- 
consent request in reference to the observance of the birthday 
of Mr. Lincoln. It has been customary in the House for sev- 
eral years, after the reading of the Journal, to have Lincoln’s 
address at Gettysburg read. My former colleague, Mr. Russell, 
of Missouri, inaugurated the custom, and he read the address 
every year during his service. I had the honor of reading it 
myself last year. I think, Mr. Speaker, that it would be ex- 
ceedingly appropriate for the House this year to request the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], immediately after the 
reading of the Journal on Lincoln’s birthday, to read the Gettys- 
burg address. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
aska unanimous consent that on Thursday, before or after 

Mr. RUBEY. After the reading of the Journal 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Immediately after the reading 
and approval of the Journal 

Mr. RUBEY. And before the speeches are made—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] is requested to read the Lincoln Gettysburg 
address. Is there objection? [After a panse.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILI, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Agricultural bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the Agricultural bill. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WAtsH] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12272, the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Wals in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 12272, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12272) making appro tions for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1921. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. > 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will 
reserve it. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the House adjourned Saturday even- 
ing I had made a point of order to two provisos in the para- 
graph beginning in line 9, page 27. The gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia, three of them, Mr. HersmMan, Mr. BARBOUR, and Mr. LEA, 
desired to be heard on the merits of this paragraph, and in 
order that they may have 5 minutes each, the three gentlemen, I 
reserye the point of order for 15 minutes for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
but I will restate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman desires to reserve his point 
of order? 5 

Mr. BLANTON, I reserve it in order that the gentlemen may 
be heard on the merits of the paragraph. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Tilinois rise? 

Mr. MADDEN. To make a parlinmentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is this 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HersmMan] yield? 

Mr. HERSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to know whether or not con- 
sent has been granted for the 15 minutes allowed to these three 
gentlemen. Is it done by unanimous consent? 


I stated the point of order last Saturday, 


1920. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ton] has reserved his point of order, and the Chair has recog- 
nized the gentleman from California [Mr. Hersman]. There is 
no consent granted for specific debate. A motion for the regu- 
lar order, I suppose, would bring either the withdrawal or the 
making of the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hexrsman] recognized for five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, may we have it understood 
that at the end of 15 minutes the point of order will be dis- 
posed of? r 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state that I intend to make the point 
of order then. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I ask, then, for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make it now. The gentleman can be taken 
off his feet on a point of order, can he not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
reserve his point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. If it is to be reserved for 15 minutes and 
then made, I think it would be a saving of time to make it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order. 

Mr. HERSMAN. I ask that the gentleman may withhold it 
in the hope that we may present this matter in such a way that 
the point of order will be withdrawn, 

Mr.,MADDEN. In view of the fact that one of the Members 
was heard for five minutes on this subject on Saturday, I am 
perfectly willing to withhold it for five minutes, to give the 
gentleman from California five minutes. I will not extend it be- 
yond that, 

3 Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is not to be taken out of 
my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I find myself in a most trying position. What I may 
say or fail to say may affect the destinies of many families, and 
I hope that I may have the indulgence of the gentleman who has 
made this point of order so that I may present the facts as they 
appear to me. 

The Federal Government for 15 years has had under its con- 
trol two tracts of land in California, of 20 acres each, in dif- 
ferent sections of the State. They have been carrying on ex- 
periments on these vineyards for a period of 15 years. The 
Government has collected from every part of the world different 
varieties of grapes, and they have now assembled 700 different 
varieties, which are being cultivated and studied on these two 
tracts. The real value of these experiments of over 15 years 
can hardly be measured in dollars and cents. There are 180,000 
acres devoted to the culture of wine grapes in California; there 
are 210,000 acres devoted to the culture of raisin grapes in Cali- 
fornia; and hundreds of thousands of acres devoted to the cul- 
ture of table grapes. These experiments carried on by the Fed- 
eral Government have sought to find the soils suitable to these 
different varieties of grapes and the kinds of grapes suited to 
the resistant roots that are so necessary to the successful culti- 
vation of grapes in California. The passage of the eighteenth 
amendment has made it necessary for the owners to sell these 
two tracts, and without they are purchased the Federal Govern- 
ment will lose the largest and most valuable collection of grapes 
in the world. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If these grapes are worth several hundred 
million dollars, including the land on which they are grown, 
does the gentleman think that the business men of California, 
for the want of $27,000, will allow this experimentation work 
to be wiped out, when they can buy this land, or still lease it 
to the Government and allow the Government to continue the 
carrying on of the experiments, without buying the land? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARBOUR. These experiments are being carried on for 
the benefit of the industry all over the United States. The 
State of California is not penurious in its expenses in that 
State, but these experiments are being carried on for the benefit 
of the industry wherever it exists in this country. It is not a 
local proposition. 

Mr. HERSMAN. I must hasten along, as my time is limited. 
We all know the difficulty of collecting money from a large 
number of people for experimental work. Experimentation is 


>, 


the work of the State and Federal Governments. 


We would not appeal to the Federal Government if it were 
possible to get the State of California to advance this money 
at the present time. But it is not possible, as the legislature 
of our State will not meet for a year and a half, and any legis- 
lation that we could get through at that time would be entirely 
too late to meet this emergency. We have only the Federal 
Government to appeal to to secure these tracts which are so 
valuable to our viticultural interests. The purchase of these two 
parcels, besides being sound economically and appealing to the 
good business judgment of every man, also appeals to the moral 
side of our nature. It seems to me there is an obligation rest- 
ing upon the Federal Government at this time to interest itself 
in securing these tracts. Under the passage of the eighteenth 
amendment the income from 180,000 acres has been wiped out. 
Six thousand families found themselves in a day reduced from 
a position of security to poverty, their sole means of livelihood 
having been taken from them. 

Mr. Chairman, I care not how we voted or how we thought 
as to the advisability of passing our prehibition laws, there is 
in every American heart a feeling of fair play and justice 
which would prompt every man to hope that in some way or 
by some means this vast amount of wealth could be saved, that 
a way could be found to utilize our wine grapes by discovering 
a method by which their sugar content could be extracted or 
by experimentation find the proper table grape to graft onto 
these old and mature vines. I can not believe there is a man 
in this who has so little business sagacity that he 
would not be willing to appropriate a few thousand dollars 
in order to try to save millions of dollars to the economic 
resources of our Nation. By finding a way te utilize the wine 
grapes of California the saving in taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment in one year from this property would far exceed the ex- 
penditure proposed by the Agricultural Committee for the put- 
chase of these two tracts. 

And, further, Mr. I can hardly see how anyone 
who felt it his duty to vote for the prohibition amendment 
could so harden his heart that at this time he would not be 
willing to vote to appropriate a few thousand dollars in order 
to find a method of saving the property which he had thought it 
his duty to yote to destroy. In addition to the financial wisdom 
of purchasing this property and the moral obligation which 
seems to me to rest upon the Federal Government so far as it 
can to assist the vineyardists of our State, there is also the 
human compassion that will appeal to everyone to aid as far as 
possible those who through no fault of their own have been 
deprived of their property. The vineyardists of California a 
few years ago could not have looked forward to the sweeping 
enactment of the prohibition amendment, as the State and Fed- 
eral Governments have continued to encourage them to plant and 
tend to their vines. They and their families face the future 
without hope of saving any of their long and hard fought for 
gains. If we can now step in and with the expenditure of a 
small sum of money point the way to a different use for their 
property, a use that is not in conflict with our laws, certainly 
we have done something, and not more than should be done by 
our Federal Government. And if we are successful in our 
efforts we can rejoice with them. It is hard to realize—— 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. HERSMAN. Yes. y 

Mr. LAYTON. Is your purpose in advocating that proposi- 
tion due to the fact that you want to make the transition that 
is necessary on account of the Federal amendment from an 
economic expenditure and for the benefit of your people? 

Mr. HERSMAN. We have 180,000 acres in wine grapes, and 
we do not knew how to use those grapes. We are in hopes 
that a method will be discovered by which these grapes can be 
utilized, their sugar content extracted, or a suitable process 
discovered by which they can be manufactured into a non- 
intoxicating beverage; or they may be successfully grafted into 
the right kind of raisin grapes, perhaps. If these two experi- 
mental stations are wiped out the Federal Government will 
have absolutely nothing to start with. They have spent 15 
years in experimenting on different varieties, and now we are 
up to a point where if the land is not secured the work of 
many years will be lost. It will take years to start over again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the argument of the gentle- 
man and his statement of the case have been so illuminating 
that I think there is a great deal of merit to the item to which 
I made the reservation to the point of order, and in view of 
what the gentleman says and the fact that he has convinced 
me, I withdraw the reservation. 
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Mr. LAYTON. I ask that the gentleman have two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois withdraws 
his reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I still have my reservation. 

Mr. LAYTON, I insist on the regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the regular order is insisted on 

Mrz LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the regular order is insisted on, which 
would prevent our colleague from California [Mr. Lea] being 
heard on the merits, it forces me to make the point of order, 
or waive it, and I make the point of order to the two provisos 
en page 27, in the paragraph which begins with line 9, pro- 
viding for using $27,000 to purchase land in California. It is 
new legislation, unauthorized by law, and it is a bad policy for 
this Goyernment to indulge in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa IXI. 
HAUGEN] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is clearly subject to a point of order. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be 
heard a moment on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to discuss the 
point of order? 2 

Mr. LEA of California. I do. I am familiar with the cir- 
cumstances in this particular case. The land in question is not 
in my district. One of these vineyards is in the district of my 
colleague [Mr. Curry of California] and the other in the dis- 
trict of Mr. Bannoun. The situation here is not purely one of 
purchasing land. The Government already has a partial title in 
this property. At the present time the title of the Government 
is a leasehold interest, which is going to expire. We deter- 
mined that the only practical thing to do 1s to acquire this prop- 
erty by purchase. The Committee on Agriculture did a busi- 
nesslike and commendable thing when they inserted this provi- 
sion in the bill. It will be helpful to the grape industry in Cali- 
fornia, which is a great industry. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Has the Government any investment there tn 
the shape of buildings, and so forth? 

Mr. LEA of California. Not in the shape of buildings; but 
the Government has an investment of thousands: of dollars that 
will be lost if this particular property is not retained. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. LBA of California. Yes. 

/ Mr. CHINDBLOM. What is the nature of that investment? 

Mr. LEA of California. It consists of the experimental vines. 
The Government has there the greatest collection of vines on 
earth, assembled in these vineyards. These vines are attached 
to the soil and will be lost unless the Government retains this 
property. 

There are two fundamental reasons why the Government 
ought to do this. The first reason is that there is at least 
$100,000,000 invested in vines in California. As a method of 
permanently improving them, this experimental vineyard is en- 
tirely consistent with businesslike principles and economy. 

Second, and the pressing point is that prohibition has destroyed 
the value of at least $40,000,000 worth of vines in California 
that at the present time are of no practical value for any other 
purpose. Now, what we want to do in the immediate future is 

for the Government to solve the problem it is attempting to 
Solve, of making these vines usable for food purposes, by graft- 
ing them into varities that will furnish a food product that can 
be lawfully supplied to the commerce of this country and the 
commerce of the world without violating the law. I appeal to 
the gentleman from Texas to consider this proposition, and ask 
him to withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California, Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is it not a fact that we import annually into 
this country from France and the countries of southern Europe 
over $1,000,000 worth of Zante currants? 

Mr LEA of California. Very much more than that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And the Department of Agrciulture is al- 
ready experimenting with the idea of producing these so-called 
currants in California, which are really small raisins, and the 
department believe from the experiments already made that 
these currants can be produced in California. 

Mr. LEA of California. That is absolutely true. The experi- 
ments are now In progress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Tes. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I will go with the gentleman to any reason- 
able extent to assist these wine growers in California in re- 
habilitating themselves and getting into a new business, but we 
can do that without buying land. The gentleman knows, and 
every other man here knows, that if we buy this land out in 
California it is going to mean the expenditure of thousands of 
dollars in the future, and it is a policy to which I am not going 
to be a party when it can be prevented by a proper point of order. 

Mr. LEA of California. There is no other practical way of doing 
it, because this investment of the Government, representing 
thousands of dollars, is in these vines which are attached to the 
soil, a part of the realty, and the Government loses them the 
moment its lease expires. I believe the Committee on Agricul- 
ture deserve great praise for attempting to help this industry in 
California. It was a common-sense, businesslike thing to do. 
What they propose would be helpful to a great industry. If 
the gentleman wants to help these men rehabilitate themselys, 
there is no better way to do it. In fact, it isa pressing problem. 
These men must either dig up $40,000,000 worth of vines or 
else have a hope that may induce them to go ahead to turn 
the product of their vines into a food product. ‘ 

We have experimental stations over this country. It is not 
a new policy. It is simply continuing a policy that already 
exists, and this great industry can be materially increased and 
developed, even though the Government retains these experi- 
mental vineyards for a long period of years. 

Mr. MILLER. Can not the Government do it more economi- 
cally under the method provided in this bill than it could 
otherwise? 

Mr. LEA of California. No business man on earth would 
abandon these vineyards, Nothing could be more absurd than 
to throw away the investment which the Government already 
has and allow somebody else to acquire the property. 

Mr. RAKER. I should like to be heard for fiye minutes on 
the point of order, 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. May we have a ruling? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. RAKER. I should like to be heard. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am going to make a motion in a 
moment that we permit the discussion of the question. I in- 
sist on a ruling on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. RAKER. Before the Chair rules on the point of order, 
let me say this to the Chair: It has been shown that the Govern- 
ment has appropriated money and has expended it in the vines 
that are on these two vineyards. The Government by its lease 
holds an interest in the real estate, a leasehold interest, to be 
sure. Now, while the point of order goes to the question of the 
right to change from a leasehold to a purchase, could not the 
Chair legitimately hold that this is simply changing from a 
leasehold estate, which the Government now has, to the obtain- 
ing of a title for a longer period of time in a thing that the 
Government already has an interest in? 

That being the case, if technically it can not be maintained 
and the Chair technically has to rule upon the point of order, 
then I appeal to the gentleman from Texas to withdraw his 
point of order, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order that this is 
not a discussion of the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. I have the five minutes, and the Chair will 
hear me, and then I am through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is discussing the point of 
order. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia if the land provided for in this proviso adjoins any tract 
of land already owned by the Government? 

Mr. RAKER. I understand it does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
striking out, in line 13, page 27, the figures “$110,200” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ $80,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN of Ilinois: Page 27, line 13. strike 
out the figures “ $110,200” and insert in lieu thereof “ $80,000.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to 
cripple this service. We appropriated for the current year 
$83,200 under this item and provide that $20,000 of it may be 
used in connection with the investigation of grape culture. 
Now, the committee brings in a provision for the purchase of 
land that will cost $39,000. 

I confess I have not been quite able to understand why in 
this critical situation of the grape industry of California we 
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should be asked to buy land which without the critical condition 
we had no trouble in leasing. 

Mr, BARBOUR. Will the gentleman permit me right there? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman will state a thing 
which is to the point, I will yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Until the eighteenth amendment was 
adopted 

Mr. MANN of Minois.. That is not the point. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am getting to the point as fast as I can, 
and the gentleman will see that it is to the point if he will permit 
me to state the proposition. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will if the gentleman will get to the 
point. 

Mr. BARBOUR. These experiment stations are on the land 
of people who were in the business of producing wine grapes. 
The eighteenth amendment has wiped that industry out of ex- 
istence. Had the industry continued, this agreement would 
have gone on without limit of time, but now these men who are 
no longer interested in the business of producing wine grapes 
are selling their lands. They are selling the lands on which 
these experiment stations are located. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois; Oh, we are told repeatedly that the 
prohibition amendment has rendered the grape industry of 
California almost innoeuous, in spite of the fact that grapes are 
selling for higher prices than ever before. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This year. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If this land could be leased while 
there was a profitable industry being carried on in growing 
wine grapes, and that industry has ceased, will somebody 
explain why the Government can not lease the land when 
the industry has been taken away? ‘ 

Mr. BARBOUR. The lessor of the land is parting with the 
title to it, and the lease can not continue. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They can not use this land oa the 
basis of $600 an acre for any purpose except raising grapes, 
That is nearly $1,000 an acre for this land. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And a most reasonable price. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It may be for raising grapes, but for 
nothing else. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is what the land is used for. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is all it is good for. They tell 
us that the industry is to be destroyed, and therefore they 
must have the land to raise the grapes on. If the industry is 
to be destroyed, what do they want to raise more grapes for? 
Tf the industry is to be continued and the land is to be worth 
51.000 an acre to raise grapes on it, there is no reason why the 
Government should buy the land. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; I do not yield. Each. of the 
gentleman has had time to explain to the House and neither 
one has: I am not opposing your investigations out there. 
I am perfectly willing to let you carry on your investigations. 
The land item has gone out of the bill, and there is no reason 
why we should make the appropriation to buy the land and 
then have the Government divert it to something else in no 
way connected with the raising of grapes. I am perfectly 
willing to give them $20,000, as they have this year, or more, 
if they need it, for the grape investigation, I do not think 
that we ought to say that we will put in a bill an item of $39,000 
for the purchase of land, and then when the item goes. out leave 
the total sum the same and encourage the department to use 
the money somewhere else in no way connected with the rais- 
ing of grapes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to ask the gentleman a question, . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas, I would like to have the attention of 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. First, I would like to modify my 
amendment so as to insert the figures $83,200 instead of the 
other figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. The Clerk will report 
the proposed modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 13, strike out 
lieu thereof the figures “ $83,200. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification of 
the amendment. 

There was no objection. 


the figures “$110,200” and insert in 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois this question: He seeks to reduce the 
total sum in the value of these two tracts of land. That is all 
the amendment proposes? « 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois. That is all. I seek to reduce the 
ee that was cut off for the purchase of these two tracts 
of land. ` 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, T rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I want to answer the question that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Maxx has asked, Why are these vineyardists 
suffering if this land is worth $600 per acre? This land as a 
vineyard is worth nothing because it has 700 varieties of 
grapes on it. Who wants to buy a vineyard with 700 varieties 
of grapes? The value of that land is not in the grapes that 
are on it, but in the land itself, as it is in close proximity to 
Fresno and in the rich Napa Valley. It is worth $600 an acre 
without anything on it. The 700 varieties of grapes that the 
Government has put there are a menace to the land, to a private - 
owner. No man wants to buy a vineyard or an orchard with 
700 varieties of grapes or trees. What could he do with them? 
The only ones it is valuable to is to the Government of the 
United States and the people of the United States, because 
of the fact that for 15 years the Federal Government has 
collected and experimented on many varieties of grapes in order 
that the vineyardists of the whole United States may improve 
the quality of their table grapes and improve the quality of 
their raisin grapes and improve the quality of their wine 
grapes, and to find out what kind of grapes are congenial to 
the resistant stock and what soils are favorable to the different 
varieties of grapes. That is the value of this property. It is 
because the United States Government for 15 years has col- 
lected varieties of grapes from all over the world and has 
placed them there. This property is now going to be sold. The 
reason it is going to be sold is: The California Wine Associa- 
tion, the largest wine manufacturers in the United States, 
owns 600 acres in this one tract and 3,000 acres in another 
tract near by. When the eighteenth amendment went inte 
effect their business was wiped out, and they are disposing of 
all of their property, all their vineyards. We find that this 
tract of 20 acres, which the Federal Government had as an 
experimental station, is a very valuable piece of property. It 
is worth $600 an acre without a grapevine on it. 

Bins GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. HERSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If this item is not decreased, if we 
keep the item as it is, would it help to carry on these vineyards? 
If the department can not carry on the vineyards anyway, I 
do not see why it should not go out. If this sum remains as it 
is now in the bill, does the gentleman understand that they 
could make some arrangement for further leasing to carry 
on these vineyards? 

Mr. HERSMAN. We have tried in every way to get aid. 
The legislature of our State does not meet for a year and a 
half, and these vineyards are to be sold now. We are hoping 
to save to the grape industry of California and of this Nation 
this valuable collection and to preserve this station. The Fed- 
eral Government has got to come to the rescue. If it does not. 
it is absolutely lost. It is illuminating to find that every man 
in this House realizes the wisdom, the good business sense, the 
moral obligation, and stirred by human compassion is anxious 
to purchase this tract with the one exception of this wart from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSMAN. I want to say this: I am mighty glad 
that all the rest of that splendid Texas delegation have hearts 
and souls and would not so bemean themselves as to deprive 
6,000 families of a helping hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the gentleman is getting mad now. 
The gentleman from Texas can maintain his own position on 
this floor. He is big enough—— š 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. And broad enough and strong enough to 
maintain his own position. 

Mr. HERSMAN. You can be assured I will maintain mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Both gentlemen are out of order. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, T ask unanimous. consent to 
extend and revise my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not object, because I think he ought 
to revise them when he cools off. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Evidently the gentleman who has made the motion 
does not appreciate what this amendment means or what was 
in the original amendment. The Government owns these 
varieties of grapevines and they have cost a large sum of 
money. It has taken years to gather them together. They are 
valuable property not only to California but to the entire United 
States. They were gathered for the purpose of wine grapes 
alone, but it has been demonstrated in some grafting that has 
already been done that these 700 varieties, by proper grafting and 
pruning and handling, will increase the food products of this 
country by many millions of dollars. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TINCHER. I am in favor of the purchase of the land, 
involving an expense of $27,000, and I have wondered if the 
gentleman could see that there was no use of carrying that 
amount of money? 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman’s statement is quite lucid. 
The paint is, it is not for the purpose of continuing the growing 
of and experimentation with these various varieties of vines for 
wine. The amendment is in operation. The people understand 
the situation, and why should not this Government, with the 
expenditure of money already incurred, continue to improve and 
make valuable one of the staple crops of the country, whereby 
the people may receive more of the raisin grapes and grapes of 
the table variety that have been and are being produced in 
California? That is what this amendment amounts to. The 
purpose here is to add a fruit product and to provide that large 
amounts of it may be raised. 

The country is acclimated to it. The people are familiar 
with it. From this two or three hundred varieties may be ob- 
tained and become more valuable to the owners and to the 
country by reason of grafting and regrafting and handling the 


varieties that have already been obtained. That is what the 


gentlemen from California [Mr. LEA and Mr. HERSMAN] are 
appealing to this House for at this time. That is what we are 
all appealing for, not to destroy your own property but to 
assist in building up an industry that, by virtue of the efforts 
of the Agricultural Department, has grown so valuable. It is 
unfortunate that legitimate, proper developments of the agri- 
culture interests, where the climatic conditions are so ad- 
vantageous, should be defeated. We hope that when the bill 
gets into the Senate the Senate will place this item back on it 
again, to the end that we will have it disposed of by the con- 
ferees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, I did not oppose the 
original provision of the bill for the purchase of the land. I 
knew nothing about it. It might be that there was some good 
reason for it, and I made no opposition to it. But when the 
item of $27,000 for the purchase of the land goes out of the 
bill, the amount ought not to be left in the aggregate in this 
paragraph, because it will only encourage the department to 
spend the money uselessly somewhere else. They can not spend 
it for the purchase of the land unless there is specific authority 
given. I have simply proposed to reduce the appropriation to 
that of the current year, which covers the investigation, but 
does not provide for the purchase of land which can not be 
bought. i 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman understand that the 
$20,000 which was expended last year, or authorized for a 
specific purpose, can now be spent under this language as it 
stands without the insertion of the proviso carried in the bill 
last year? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was going to ask that question my- 
self when this amendment was disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

In the current appropriation law is this language: 

Provided, That $20,000 of this amount may be used for investiga- 
tion and developing new grape industries and methods of utilizing 
grapes heretofore used for the production of alcoholic beverages. 

I would like to ask the committee whether it is perfectly con- 
fident that under the item for the investigation and improve- 
ment of fruits, and so forth, it will be possible to use any 
portion of the $80,000 for investigating the new grape industry? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It will; yes. But to make it clear that the 
$20,000 be used for it, it was set aside to be available for that 
purpose. But I take it the department would use the amount. 
They need not use the amount if not given the authority, but 


if we indicate to the department it should be used for this, 
they can do so. The language will do no harm. It is not 
necessary either way. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, 
that we will know? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The custom is to either specify in the act 
or in the report, and the department takes notice of what is 
set out in the report, where it is the intention that the amount 
should be used for a certain purpose. If set out in the report 
or the act itself, the department will take notice of it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And this $20,000 was included in their 
estimate? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. There is no objection to the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
tended to do so. 
of no value. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am certain that the $20,000 will be avail- 
able and will be used for that purpose, and that is the wish of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For arends; in cooperation with States or privately owned 
nurseries, methods of propagating fruit trees, ornamental and other 
plants, the study of stocks used in propagating such plants and methods 
of growing stocks for the purpose of providing American sources of 
sto cuttings, or other propagating materials, $20,000, i 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairmàn, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
a little inquiry about this item. I do not know how much in- 
formation was given before the Committee on Agriculture, but 
I just assume that this is a result of the plant-quarantine order. 
I would like to make an inquiry as to whether there has been 
any complaint made to the Committee on Agriculture in refer- 
ence to the plant-quarantine order. : 

Mr. Chairman, on the Ist of last June, I believe—although I 
am not sure of the samre—an order went into effect forbidding 
the importation into the United States of any plants, shrubs, or 
anything else from plant life that was growing, with the ex- 
ception of tulip bulbs and some other bulbs, and plants coming 
to scientific institutions, and it was afterwards modified to per- 
mit plants coming for certain propagating purposes and certain 
classes of plants that are bought entirely for propagating pur- 
poses. I called the attention of the House to the situation a 
year ago and predicted that there would be a good deal of com- 
plaint about the order by the nurserymen and florists of the 
country. Since that time nearly every national association con- 
nected with plant growth, such as the nurserymen and florists, 
and special associations, have passed resolutions denouncing the 
plant-quarantine order, which I have been asked many times 
myself to denounce, but I never have done so. I am not sure 
yet whether it is a desirable thing or not. I have no complaint 
of it myself at this time. For a while it looked as though the 
whole country would be swept with the desire to set aside the 
plant-quarantine order. I do not know whether that agitation 
has continued so much or not. Here, for instance, is one of the 
things that was said, and I know this will be very interesting to 
the Members of the House, namely, that they could not import 
orchids any more. I have noticed the number of orchids that 
the Members of the House are frequently buying. But it has 
been discovered now that they can raise orchids with very 
great success in the United States, and one of the largest series 
of greenhouses in this country has now thrown off everything 
else, I believe, except orchids, and is engaged in propagating 
them. I do not know whether they will get any information 
out of this item or not. I would like to know just what the de- 
partment says it wants of this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minois 
has expired. ‘ 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has reference 
to the order issued by the Federal Horticultural Board under 
the- Department of Agriculture. There has been criticism of 
the order in the past. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Federal Horticultural Board, un- 
der an act of Congress, has jurisdiction of quarantine—quaran- 
tine within the State ` 

Mr. HAUGEN. It has the authority to make rules and regu- 
lations and to-issue orders. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Under the rules and regulations they 
have power to quarantine. Now, of course, the law provided 
quarantine, apparently, under special circumstances, on special 
findings; but the Federal Horticultural Board has issued a gen- 


Is it not desirable to specify, so 


I had not proposed it, but I had in- 
I have no desire to put anything in that is 
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eral quarantine order. I do not say they are wrong. I do not 
know, 

Mr. HAUGEN. There has been criticism in the past as to 
the order. This matter has been discussed for the last two or 
three years. It was discussed at length during the debate on 
the bill last year. My understanding is that the nursery people 
and others interested have taken the matter up with the de- 
partment and that a better understanding has been reached. I 
am not advised as to just what, took place. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The order has not been modified to 
apy extent, so far as nurserymen are concerned. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I understand that it is satisfactory at the 
present time to those most concerned, and that little objection is 
now being raised to it. 

_ Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
was speaking with regard to the success of domestic nurserymen 
in propagating orchids. I understand that is being done a great 
deal in various hothouses throughout. the country. I under- 
stand also that the stocks have to be renewed from abroad from 
various East India islands and parts of South America period- 
ically, and if they are not renewed that business would go out of 
existence in this country. Is that true? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is not true in the way the gentle- 
man puts it, Of course, there are people engaged in that all the 
time, hunting for new orchids. We do not have those, but it is 
not necessary, so I am now informed, to import the stocks. 
They can propagate them here where they have them. Of 
course, under this plant-quarantine order, if they discover new 
varieties of orchids, they can be brought in for propagating pur- 
poses, being new and novel. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will turn to the Book of 
Estimates, to the language used there, he will find that the pur- 
pose is to establish and maintain mother forests. The com- 
mittee struck out the language, and provided that it shall be 
done in cooperation with private nurserymen, not to establish 
new stations, but to carry on the work of encouraging the pro- 
duction of orchids through private enterprise. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I observe that this is entirely a new proposi- 
tion. We are proposing to appropriate $20,000. Being new, my 
attention was attracted to it, and I reserved the point of order 
for the purpose of asking for an explanation of what it is for, 
because I think the gentleman will agree with me that every 
new proposition ought to be scrutinized somewhat closely. 

The remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] in 
regard to the foreign plant quarantine order and the cultiva- 
tion of orchids are very interesting and illuminating, but 
whether they apply to this particular section or not I should 
like to find out. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman will permit, the purpose 
of this item is simply to assist the industry in this country. 

Mr. GARD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Ohio rise? 

Mr. GARD. ‘To inquire whether this little colloquy over there 
is entirely localized or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota de- 
sire recognition? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I would be glad if the gentleman would 
yield. 

Mr. TILSON. I yield under the reservation that the gentle- 
man may give the information desired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The purpose of this item is to enable the 
department to assist the industry in this country to produce the 
stocks and seedlings here which formerly they got from abroad, 
and which they can not now get by reason of the plant quaran- 
tine order to which the gentleman from Illinois referred. 

Mr. TILSON. Can the gentleman state just how this aid is 
given? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The department contemplated the estab- 
lishment of so-called mother orchards in forest lands and the 
production of seedlings, with the idea that these seedlings shall 
be sent to nurseries in large quantities, so that they become 
commercialized. We did not approve of that proposition. We 
thought they might just as well assist and promote the propaga- 
tion of these seedlings and stocks by the nurserymen themselves, 
without establishing the mother orchards out in the forests, with 
all the buildings and employees necessary under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman understand that speci- 
mens of plants, shrubs, or trees are to be furnished to private 
orchards and nurseries? - 
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Mr. ANDERSON. In small quantities. The new ones always 
have been furnished, and will be in the future, until they 
can be produced by the nursery for commercial purposes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, The gentleman will understand that 
our nurserymen have always imported, for instance, large 
quantities of certain kinds of fruits and cherries and plums for 
budding or grafting. Thé stock has been imported. That is 
what they call the stock being imported. The plants them- 
selves are of no value except to be budded or grafted. They 
have been raised in France or Holland or Belgium. Now that 
supply is cut off. They can raise them here; there is no great 
difficulty about that. The question is largely a matter of ex- 
pense. When they could be imported there was no great ambi- 
tion here to find out the method of handling them in the cheap- 
est way. Probably that is one thing they want to do. 

Take, for instance, the experimental plant, the azalea. Be- 
fore the war the Christmas plant most in evidence was the 
blooming azalea. None of them were produced in this country. 
They were all imported. They were brought up in hothouses 
to bloom. The importation ceased under the quarantine order. 
It is quite possible that without much expense in connection 
with private industry, by directing attention to it, they may 
find methods of propagating azaleas so that they could profit- 
ably be used. You did not see any last Christmas, and you 
may not see any for some time until there is some method of 
propagating them cheaply. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it not a fact that one of the purposes 
of this service is to find the localities where the climatic and 
other conditions are such that the stocks can be produced 
that were formerly produced on the other side? I will say this 
to the gentleman from Connecticut and to the Members of the 
House, that those of us who have any large nursery plants in 
their district have had their attention called to the desirability 
and necessity for the appropriation. I have such nurseries in 
my district, and I am satisfied that this item is of value and 
importance. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the superior wisdom 
of the committee that has recommended this appropriation, and 
I withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut has expired. The reservation of the point of order is 
withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase, propagation, testing, and distribution of new and 
rare seeds; for the investigation and improvement of grasses, alfalfa, 
clover, and other forage crops, including the investigation of the utili- 
zation of cacti and other dry-land plants; and to conduct investigations 
3 the most effective methods of 5 weeds, $150,000: 


ided, That of this amount not to exceed $56 may be used for 
the purchase and distribution of such new and rare seeds, 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ELSTON. I would like to know from the chairman of 
the committee why the additional amount of $56,600 is pro- 
vided, when it appears that the appropriation of $130,000 
covers the distribution as well as the tests and propagation 
of these new and rare seeds. Why should you have a double 
appropriation for the distribution? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is simply to indicate that $56,600 of the 
$130,000 may be used for this purpose. 

Mr, ELSTON. Can the gentleman tell me what the dis- 
tribution consists of, and to whom the seeds are distributed? 
Why is so large an appropriation recommended for that pur- 

9 


Mr. HAUGEN. I believe the principal seed distributed under 
this item is alfalfa seed. A number of rare seeds are sent 
out throughout the country under this appropriation. 

Mr. ELSTON. For how many years has the appropriation 
been carried on, and for how many years has the distribution 
been going forward? . 

Mr. HAUGEN. This item has been carried in the bill since 
1914. 

Mr. ELSTON. Does the gentleman believe that after we have 
employed five years in propagating and testing we have prob- 
ably arrived at the possibilities in this line, so that it might be 
time now to cut this appropriation out and start on some new 
adventure? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I believe they are making discoveries year 
after year. Recently some valuable alfalfa seed was dis- 
covered for use in North Dakota. It is fair to assume that 


under the investigations to be made new and valuable seeds 
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will be discovered and introduced into this country. I believe 
that it is the most yaluable seed item in the bill. i 

Mr. ELSTON. Is the distribution made only of new and rare 
seeds, recently discovered since the last appropriation, or is 
the distribution made of old seeds? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This has nothing to do with the Con- 
gressional distribution. 

Mr. ELSTON. This seed is distributed through Congress- 
men, is it not? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Once in a while, if you apply for 
them. They are not sent out freely by the department. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Members from certain sections of the 
country are allotted a certain number of packages of alfalfa 
seed, Sudan grass seed, and other seeds. The seeds most 
adaptable to the respective sections of country are allotted to 
the yarious sections. 

Members from my section of the country are allotted a num- 
ber of packages of alfalfa seed, sudan grass, and soy bean, 
Members from other sections are allotted seeds that are more 
adaptable to their sections of the country. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They do not allot anything to the city 
people. It is not a general allotment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman wants any allotted for the 
city of Chicago, he can get them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have more agriculturalists in my dis- 
trict probably than the gentleman from Iowa has. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then the gentleman is entitled to the allot- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not say “farmers.” 
“ agriculturalists.” 

I think it was under one of these three items which are 
grouped together that the durum wheat was introduced into 
the United States. The value of durum wheat to the United 
States generally is many times the expenditure that the Govern- 
ment has ever made on all three of these items. 

Mr. ELSTON. Then the gentleman from Ilinois believes this 
Is a proper activity? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think this is the one shining light in 
the Department of Agriculture. My only regret is that the 
items are usually so drawn that they permit the Department of 
Agriculture to make search for new and rare things all over the 
world outside of the United States, and do not permit them to 
do what they ought to be doing, go out here on the western 
plains and in the Rocky Mountains and discover natural plants 
which, if developed, would be of great value to the country. 
We permit them to go to Siberia and discover plants which 
grow under somewhat similar conditions, but if they went out 
here on the American plains to discover one and develop it they 
would not be permitted to do so, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds: For purchase, propaga- 
tion, testing, and congressional distribution of valuable seeds, Dulbs, 
1 reper, twine, gum postal caris, eas 
electric 8 rent outside of the istrict of Columb „ Official 5 


ing expenses, and all n material and 
and distributing the same; for chs art and the employment of 
5, 


I said 


lan e 
at public or private sale, and such as shall be suitable for the r C- 
rtio and in which 


ears nor less 
e interests of 


Provided, however, That upon each envelope or wrapper conting 
ckages of seeds the contents thereof shall be indicated, an 
The Secret y Representative, or 
Delegate s corey unfit for the climate and locality he represents 

but shall distribute the 


any por , tives, 
tes in Congress remaining uncalled for on the 1st qay of April shall 
fe 


those persons whose names and addresses have been furnished by 
Senators and Representatives in Congress and who have not before 
dag the same season been supplied by the department: And provided 


also, t the Secretary report, as provided in this act, the place, 
quantity, and price of seeds purchased, and the date of purchase; but 
noth: in this ph shall be construed to prevent the Secretary 


of culture —.— sending seeds to those who apply for the same. 
And the amount herein appropriated shall not be diverted or used for 
any other se but for the purchase, teang, propaguen and dis- 

tion of valuable seeds, bulbs, mulberry and other rare and yaluable 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 


graph. 

Mr. LANGLEY. - I have a perfecting amendment to the text. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have a perfecting amendment that will 
come before the gentleman’s motion to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PUR- 
NELL], a member of the committee, is entitled to make his mo- 
tion to strike out the paragraph. The perfecting amendments 
will be voted upon first. Gentlemen who desire to offer them 
will be a 

Mr. LANGLEY. May I offer my amendment now? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
PUENELL] has been recognized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Iowa rise? . 

Mr. HAUGEN. To ask unanimous consent to limit debate. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I suggest 30 minutes on a side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. This matter has been discussed often, and 
every Member knows exactly how he is going to vote on it, 
Would not 15 minutes on a side be sufficient? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I have requests which make it neces- 
sary for me to ask for 30 minutes on a side. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that the debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto be limited to one 
hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be limited to one hour. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Half the time to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Lanertry] and half the time by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. It is not fair to have all the time 
controlled on that side of the House. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. That arrangement is agreeable to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his 
objection. Is there objection to the request to limit debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto to one hour, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] 
and one-half by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PUR- 
NELL] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my amendment which I propose to offer may be read for the in- 
formation of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment which he proposes to offer 
may be read for the information of the committee. 

Mr. BEANTON. In that connection, reserving the right to 
object, I ask unanimous consent that my amendment also be 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that his amendment be read for information, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first report the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LANGLEY : Page 30, line 9, strike out the figures 
$239,416” and insert the figures $358,980.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve a point of order on the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now read the amendment 
proposed to be offered by the gentleman from Texas for infor- 
mation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 31, line 
rd “or” and insert in lieu thereof the words “' to 


W. gi 
$ 31, line 8, strike out the words “ addressed franked ” and insert in lieu 


thereof “ lists of constituents, all of such seeds to be mailed under frank 
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Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, IT am not making this motion to strike out this para- 
graph for any idle purpose. I am in dead earnest. 

This is the first opportunity, so far as this bill is concerned, 
to apply the acid test to those who preach economy and practice 
Profliguey in the expenditure of the public money. [Applause.] 

There are a great many items in this bill that can properly 
be scrutinized. The expenditure of a great deal of money 
appropriated by this bill can properly be questioned; but in 
my judgment this provision, or any other provision carrying 
an appropriation for a coatinuation of this pernicious practice 
of scattering throughout the country at the expense of the 
people seeds that are not wanted, not needed, not used, is in- 
defensible, 

I do not think I am violating any coafidence when I say to 
the membership of the House that the members of the com- 
mittee were not able to agree upon any amount. 

I know this is an old subject, and that it has been discussed 
for years and years upon the floor of this House, but our com- 
mittee was not able to agree upon an amount. A number of 
votes which were had to determine whether or not the bill 
should carry any amount at all resulted in a tie, and there was 
no decision, The bill carries $239,416, put in the bill by 
common consent in order that the matter might be brought 
before the House for consideration and final determination. 

I was not a Member of this House when this practice was 
first started, but I am convinced in my own mind that it has 
ceased to serve the purpose for which it was begun. [Ap- 
plause.] I am told that when appropriations were first made 
for sending out these free seeds broadcast over the country, i 
was done for the purpose of investigation and experiment, aud 
I say to you that it has ceased to serve that purpose. 

Gentlemen, there is one thing we can not lose sight of, and 
that is that we are to-day facing in this country a deficit. 
Nothing is quite so sure as death and taxes, and with a 
$3,000,000,000 deficit staring the already overburdened Ameri- 
can taxpayer in the face, it is incumbent upon every Member 
of this House to cut, to prune every one of these appropriation 
bills to the very bone. I am not willing to cripple any branch 
of this or any other governmental service, but I am willing to 
resolve all doubts in favor of economy and cut until it hurts 
wherever cuts can be made. 

If we are to have economy we must make a start; we must 
not pass an item because it seems small. 

« We can not come in here before this House and strike $3,000,- 
000,000 from any one bill, but by taking off a few thousand here 
and a few hundred thousand there it is possible in the aggregate 
to cut $3,000,000,000 and save a bond issue. 

I am not going to try to anticipate anybody’s argument in 
connection with these seeds. I only want to state my own posi- 
tion. I do not believe in them. I do not believe this appropria- 
tion serves any good purpose. I do not say it does not serve 
any purpose, but I say that the purpose it does serve does not 
warrant the expenditure of this amount of money. It may 
encourage some of the boys and girls throughout this country 
to get a little closer to nature; it may serve to teach some boy 
or girl on the farm or in the city that farming is not the drudgery 
it has been painted; but I want to say to you that if you have 
that in your minds and if that is the purpose you want to 
accomplish you will find on page 74 of this bill an item of 
$1,500,000 for agricultural extension work. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MADDEN). The gentleman has con- 
sumed five minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. I believe I was recognized for 30 minutes, 
and I will ask the Chairman to call my attention when I have 
used 5 minutes more. R 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wiil do so. 

Mr. PURNELL. There is carried in this bill an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 for agricultural extension work that really accom- 
plishes something, that really does something. Through the 
agricultural colleges of the United States, through Federal 
assistance, boys’ and girls’ clubs and home economic clubs are 
organized, and those who have left the soil are inspired to re- 
turn, while those who are on the soil are encouraged to stay. 
If this money is properly used and expended, as I believe it 
will be, all will be accomplished that the wildest advocate of 
this antiquated system can hope to accomplish. So that if 
you want to send garden seed broadcast throughout this country 
to encourage the youth of America to plant gardens, to raise 
beans, cabbages, and potatoes, you had better let it be done 
through some organized effort rather than scatter these seed 
broadcast, half of which will not grow when planted. The ques- 
tion is one of economy. The mere fact that we have established 
this practice and have followed it for years does not necessarily 
carry witb it the implication that it ought to be continued. I 


sincerely hope that you will avail yourselves of this opportunity 
and agree to my amendment, thereby putting an end to a prac- 
tice that Is a relic of poltical barbarism. [Applause] 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that as a 
matter of economy of time at least this annual opera bouffe, 
the dramatis persone of which seem for the most part to be 
statesmen with a single-track mind, ought to be discontinued. 
The membership of this House has time and again shown their 
desire for a continuation of this congressional seed distribution. 
Most of those who in the past have sought to have the seed 
appropriation stricken out apparently rejoice in opposing the 
little things that contribute so much to the pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of the needy masses of the people. 

Mr. SIMS. And the profit also. 

Mr. LANGLBY. Yes. And yet they want to send millions 
of our people’s money to keep the needy of other lands. An 
analysis shows that the opponents of this appropriation belong 
either to that class or represent districts which do not even 
raise the proverbial cabbage patch. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] says that half the seeds that are sent 
out from the Agricultural Department do not grow. That is 
not true as to Kentucky. We have splendid soit down there 
and they all come up. It may be true in Indiana, and especially 
in the gentleman’s district [laughter], because I have been told 
that there is some land in Indiana that will not even sprout 
peas. [Laughter and applause.] The gentleman says that this 
seed distribution might help us to get back to nature a little 
bit. If that means a little more work on the farm, I think 
after looking at the gentleman's physique and at mine, all will 
agree that we both might very profitably do a little more work 
on the farm in the way of ayoirdupois reduction. [Laughter.] 

I have had occasion to investigate this question a little bit, 
and I undertake to say that the annual expenditure of the 
amount involved, which has never been as much as $400,000, 
does more real good in general to the agricultural people of 
this country than any expenditure of a like amount that could 
be made in any other direction. [Applause.] It will prevent 
profiteering in seeds also. 

The Agricultural Department estimates that these packages, 
containing five packets each, cost only a little less than 4 cents, 
and they cost nearly five times that much if purchased from 
retail dealers. Not only that, but it is estimated that the num- 
ber of vegetable seeds alone sent out under this distribution 
will plant 170,000 acres of gardens, and think of the enormous 
advantage that will be to the agricultural interests of this 
country, and especially at this time when the cost of living is 
so high and increased production so essential to its reduction. 

Mr. QUIN. Does the gentleman know how much in money 
the garden seeds alone amount to? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I think for last year it was about $327,000, 
but I am not absolutely sure of the accuracy of these figures. 
It is my purpose to offer at the proper time an amendment 
striking out the amount carried by the committee's bill and 
to insert the amount carried in last year’s bill for the current 
fiscal year. I would like to see it more than that. I wish I 
could multiply the committee's figures by two, so that we would 
each have enough for all of our constituents. 

Mr. QUIN. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. LANGLEY. At the same time we have to economize 
some, in view of the state of our finances, but let us not seek to 
practice a penny-wise and pound-foolish economy. I am not 
in favor of that. I am told that in a great many sections of the 
country, a year or two ago, the farmers were unable to get 
any garden seeds at all except those that they received through 
their Congressmen. I do not know whether that is the situa- 
tion this year or not, but it is worthy of consideration in this 
connection. 

I am in favor of continuing this distribution, but I want to 
tell you that these very gentlemen who are opposed to any 
appropriation fot garden seed are not consistent enough to 
refuse to accept them. If they think it is wrong, why not give 
them to some one else who does not regard it as petty congres- 
sional graft, as it has been termed. To my mind the man who 
accepts graft believing it to be such is the most consummate 
grafter of them all. Without mentioning any names I will 
say that I have gone to a number of them who say they so re- 
gard it, and I have said, “I see that you are opposed to this 
appropriation for sending out garden seeds. Of course, you 
have plenty of them to your credit, and I need them down in 
Kentucky, for I do not now get as many as my constituents 
could use properly and profitably. Will you please lend me 
yours?” They invariably reply, “ Oh, good Lord, John, I am 
trying to borrow some myself.” [Laughter.] They will not 
let you have a single package. That is the truth about it. 
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The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Purnett] himself, who 
makes this motion, will use every package provided for in the 
bill for his district. He does not expect his amendment to 
earry. These antiseed men bob up untiringly every year and 
seek to strike out the appropriation. They know that the mo- 
tion is not going to be adopted. They have been beaten every 
time, and they are going to be beaten again. After this is all 
over I am going to my friend from Indiana, and I am going to 
ask him if he wants to give me his quota, and I will bet $10 to 
5 cents that he will not do it, because he wants to send them 
out to Indiana. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PURNELL, Why, of course I would not give them to the 
gentleman. They belong to my district. If the Government 
pays the money for them, they belong there. I do not want the 
Government to waste the money. I would send out skunk oil 
if they would send it out free. 

Mr. LANGLEY. If the gentleman prefers skunk oil to garden 
seeds for his district, I shall not object; but I want the people 
of the tenth district of Kentucky to get every dollar from the 
Federal Treasury they can use profitably and to which they are 
entitled, not only for seeds but for Federal buildings, river and 
harbor improvements, and the building of public highways, and 
anything else within my reach that will inure to their benefit. 
[Laughter and applause.] If the gentleman does not follow the 
same program, I am afraid that some fellow will succeed him in 
Congress before long. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. In answer to the further suggestion of 
the gentleman from Indiana, in view of the fact that he does 
send them out and that his people take them, is not that a fur- 
ther evidence that they want them? 

Mr. LANGLEY. The deduction was so self-evident that I 
hesitated to make the point against my genial friend from 
Indiana. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Possibly the gentleman from 
Indiana might be induced to move an amendment to have his 
district stricken from the benefits of the distribution. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I wish the gentleman from Virginia would 
make the motion and substitute skunk oil. [Laughter.] 

Mr, PURNELL. I would say to the gentleman from Virginia 
that that hardly befits his usual dignity. I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I hope those 
who are opposing this wasteful expenditure will be more suc- 
cessful to-day than they have been on former occasions. It 
would seem to me that this year, when a real effort is being 
made to save money on the various appropriation bills, we 
might muster up a better vote than heretofore. 

I represent an agricultural district. There is not a city in 
my district with a population of more than 8,000 people. The 
people there are practically all farmers. I want to say to you 
that, so far as I know, there are no farmers in my district who 
believe this appropriation ought to be continued. It has been 
stated to me time and time again by those who receive these 
seeds that they are no better than can be purchased for a few 
cents at the corner grocery store. If we were sending out to 
the farmers a new variety of seed, a rare variety of seed, 
a kind of field seed that could not be bought at the cgrner 
grocery store or from regular seed dealers, then there might 
be some excuse’ for continuing this expenditure. The fact is 
that these seeds can be bought in any town or village. I want 
to say also that the people of the country are not being fooled 
at all. They understand what it means. I do not think it adds 
anything to the dignity of a Congressman to come here session 
after session and vote for such a proposition as this. There 
are very few people in the country now who do not understand 
that the seeds are being sent out largely as an advertising 
scheme, and it is not especially creditable to the membership 
of this House to continue the farce any longer. The statement 
made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] is a good, 
straight argument—a convincing argument for getting rid of 
this expenditure now for all time. If it ever did have any value 
to the country, that time has long since expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if there is any one thing 
particularly which has made Senators and Representatives ridic- 
ulous from New York to Galveston, from Norfolk to San Fran- 
cisco, it is the free-gift garden-seed proposition. If we only 
knew exactly what our people thought about this subject and 
how much ridicule they and our newspapers heap upon us every 
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time we spend the people’s money on these measly little eld 
packages of garden seed with our franks on them we would stop 
it. It is a useless 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry, but I can not yield. I would 
yield if I had the time, 

But if the people do want the seed, adopt my amendment and 
let them have it, but take the politics out of it, Take our names 
off the packages. Can not you render sufficient valuable service 
to your people here, if they elect you, without sending them this 
measly little package of garden seed? I propose a plan to elimi- 
nate the politics, to take our franks off of-the packages, and let 
the Agricultural Department send them out. Then you would 
see how soon Congress would cut the appropriation. If you 
cut the frank off you will not make an appropriation. You will 
lose your interest in the farmers, as you call them. 

Let me tell my good garden-seed friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANpDLER] that his farmers down there would rather that the 
taxes be cut down, so that they could buy their own garden seed, 
than to have us tax them this enormous sum of money every 
year to send them a little 10-cent package. I want to cut it off. 
I am going to vote for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] to cut them out entirely, but if we do 
not do that, then let us take politics out of it by adopting my 
amendment, and let us put seed mailing in the Agricultural 
Department, where it belongs, and let the Agricultural Depart- 
ment send the seed out. We could furnish the lists, You say 
they do not know to whom to send them. We can furnish them 
the lists of our constituents. Let the people understand that it 
is their money that is being spent so freely. It is not a present 
that their Congressmen and Senators and Delegates send them 
every year. It is hought with their own money. It is foolish- 
ness and ought to be stopped. 

I will tell you how much T think about it. I have not even 
yet sent the names to the Agricultural Department for my 
allotment. I have been too busy trying to do something more 
valuable for my people than sending this garden seed out. I 
have not even sent the names in yet. I have not had time to 
begin addressing the franks, My people have not bothered me 
about them. 

I want to tell you right now that if we mean economy we 
could save this $300,000 this year and we can take that much off 
of the taxes. Are you going to do it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Gentlemen, I hope I will not be accused 
of playing politics when I tell you that I am for both of these 
amendments. I shall vote first for the amendment introduced 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanetey]. If that fails, 
or if it carries, I shall then vote for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PUrNELL] to strike out the 
whole proposition. In my honest opinion it is a first-class 
nuisance to have a Congressman called upon to send out garden 
seed over the country. [Applause.] 

I represent purely an agricultural district. There is not a 
town in that district with 10,000 inhabitants. My people are 
devoting their time to the raising of cotton and rice and agri- 
cultural products of all kinds, and especially in the growing of 
truck in the coast region of Texas, and I assure you there is no 
better country on the face of the earth for truck growing than 
in that coast section. 

As the garden-seed business is at present, I consider it a nui- 
sance, as I have told you. In the past three years I have received 
an average of one package for every five families in my district, 
I either want sufficient for all of them or I want none, Those 
who can not get them are as much entitled as those who receive 
them. And inasmuch as the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Lancrey] is to be voted upon first, I 
shall support that amendment, and, whether it is carried or not, 
I shall then vote for the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] to strike the thing from the books 
altogether. If there ever was a time when this was necessary, 
in my judgment that time has passed. I do not believe the peo- 
ple of this country desire to have this expense saddled upon the 
taxpayers at this time. We have all the burdens of taxation 
we can afford, and I think it is the time to commence curtailment 
and apply the pruning shears on expenditures. But if the Con- 
gress proposes to continue the system, then we ought to increase 
the appropriation, as the amount stated in the bill will be en- 
tirely insufficient. Why should we appropriate an amount suffi- 
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cient to supply less than one-third of the people? How can we 
justify our conduct in yoting to give the seeds to one constituent 
and denying them to two or three others? I want them for all 
or for none. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. FAMRFIELD]. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if any member of 
this committee would insist that this is necessary legislation. At 
lenst there might be some difference of opinion as to whether 
it is wise legislation at this particular time. I doubt very much 
whether there will be a single additional garden seed planted 
just because we distribute these seeds. [Applause.] I doubt 
very much whether there will be any considerable increase, eyen 
noticeable increase, in the total production of agriculture in this 
country because we have seen fit to spend nearly a quarter of 
à million of dollars for the distribution of seeds. To a great 
many men this whole matter is a matter of ridicule. I would 
not say that it has no value, for that would be wide of the mark, 
Extravagant statements of that kind seldom appeal or convince. 
But that it has a value equal to the amount of money that is 
expended is a very doubtful question. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER. If a package of these seeds should get into 
the hands of a poor laboring man or a poor widow and enable 
him to raise a garden, would it not be of some value there? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Certainly it would be of some value there; 
but a poor laboring man or a poor laboring woman who has se- 
cured a garden and is able to have it plowed and has the time 
and is able to secure the tools for its cultivation would not 
necessarily be deprived of that garden because he did not 
receive a 15-cent package of seed. 

I think we beg the question sometimes. I am not saying that 
this seed distribution has no value; but we have dealt in large 
sums here to such an extent that we think it insignificant to 
save to the Treasury nearly a quarter of a million dollars of 
money that is absolutely needed. There are a great many peo- 
ple who look upon this seed distribution as a useless expendi- 
ture. So far as the distribution is concerned, my own idea is 
that the seeds belong to the people and not to Republicans or 
to Democrats. But it is an annoyance, a nuisance, a difficult 
thing to secure an equitable distribution of the seed, and I this 
year got mine out of the way as quickly as possible by sending 
the seed to the newspapers in my district, both Demoeratic and 
Republican, and asking them to advertise the fact that they 
had received the seed and that the people who really wanted 
them might call for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr, BLAND]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for three minutes. S 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, when I first came to 
Congress I was as rantankerous against the congressional dis- 
tribution of garden seed as my friend from Texas [Mr. Bran- 
ron] seems to be now. I learned in the early stages of my ex- 
perience here that in order to rank as a statesman you had to 
take a position against the congressional distribution of garden 
seeds. [Laughter.] However, I endeavored to find out whut 
my people in the district desired with respect to this matter, 
and to that end I sent out at my own expense 54,000 letters of 
inquiry with a return card, on which a 2-cent stamp could be 
placed, and in answer to those letters I received 22,500 replies, 
to the effect that the seeds were wanted. by the writers. My 
friend a moment ago said that he sent his quota out to the 
newspapers of his district. Most Members of the House who 
oppose the free distribution of seeds send them out that way 
if they send them out at all. It takes some time and work for 
a Congressman to send the seed out to the right persons—that 
is, to the persons who can use them. It requires attention and 
care and considerable expense to do the job right, and I take 
it that when this custom was first started that it was intended 
by Congress that since the Member had an acquaintance with 
his district, he would send them out to those who needed them. 
If you send them out to the newspapers or to the post office and 
let them be distributed in that manner, in nine cases out of ten 
the newspaper men of the postmaster wants to get rid of them 
as soon as he can. Arm loads are carried out by those who 
ean not use many of them. Many of them, no doubt, find their 
way to the gutter. The farmer is not going to drive to town 


and go to the newspaper to get a package of garden seed, and 


only a few of the deserving garden raisers of the cities and 
towns will de so, but they usually appreciate and make good 
use of a package that comes to them through. the mail. 

I recall a speech our present President made somewhere in 
Ohio, as I remember it, where he estimated that the increased 
raising of gardens in 1918 saved something like $500,000,000 
worth of food, which we were enabled to furnish to our soldiers 
and our Allies, and he spoke with highest praise of the people's 
efforts to increase garden products. One of the ways to de- 
crease the cost of living is to encourage and stimulate produc- 
tion of garden materials. According to the estimates I have 
heard made here to-day it only costs about $75 to furnish my 
district with about 20,000 packages of garden seed. I am send- 
ing out about 23,000 packages. My allotment is not that large, 
and necessarily I have to obtain the difference from some of 
these statesmen who are opposed to sending them out, or, 
rather, I hope to get them from the Agricultural: Department, 
which is enabled to furnish them by reason of the disinelina- 
tion of some Members to send them out. Now, I can assure you 
that it costs me much more than the value of the seeds to find 
out who wants them and send them to them. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I feel like a great many others feel, that 
it is an expense and a great amount of work that could be taken 
from a Member of Congress by failing to make an appropriation 
for the Agricultural Department to buy them, but I want to say 
that the results in my distriet from the distribution of seeds are 
good. It was worth the money. [Laughter.] 

ot WILLIAMS. You say they did you some good? [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Yes; it did me good, and it did my 
district good in increasing garden products; and it will do your 
district some good, Mr. Wrri1ams, if you will send yours out 
in that way. I am satisfied that most of the opposition to the 
appropriation for garden seeds comes from the men who do not 
want to shoulder the responsibility of sending them out in the 
proper way, and I am willing to concede if they are merely 
dumped in a few places in the district they will not make a 
very good showing. The gentleman from Texas said that he 
would not even send his list over to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I venture to say he has no list. If he had a list of these 
who had expressed themselves as desiring garden seed and 
would spend his time in franking them the Government pack- 
ages of seeds, I have no doubt but what the results would have 
been much better than for him to spend so much time making 
points of no quorum in the House. You send men out through 
the country at high salaries to vaccinate hogs for hog cholera, 
to teach the people how to make cottage cheese, and a hundred 
other things. You employ 750 messengers in the Agricultural 
Department alone. None of your statesmen-economists rave 
very much about this expense, but when it comes to the propo- 
sition of furnishing free of charge to every person in the dis- 
trict who desires and ought to have a package of seeds to 
stimulate production, then you raise the cry about economy 
and say in defense of your position that Congress is being ridi- 
culed about the distribution of garden seeds. Of course, if you 
send them out to your general list and some go to a man who 
lives in an apartment house and has no garden, he will imme- 
diately say that the distribution of garden seed is a failure, 
and he will probably write you or tell you of what a small 
business you are engaged in. He would not consider that there 
are thousands of people in your district who can and will use 
them profitably, and in so doing stimulate production, in- 
crease varieties, and reduce the cost of living. It seems to 
me that it is a poor time to discontinue the distribution of 
seeds. I believe I have given it a fair test in my district. I 
know I have hundreds of influential men who do not believe in 
it, but in most instances they have ne occasion for planting 
seeds; but I am quite sure that they are not opposed to the 
judicious and economical distribution of them among those 
who really will use them. I regret very much that it is ndt pos- 
sible for me to send to my constituents other varieties of seeds 
than those contracted for by the department. I have a grent 


number of calls for tobacco seed, different varieties of beans, 


different kinds of corn. I believe the Government could be 
helpful to the people in determining what character of seed 
would thrive best in the different communities, and if these 
seeds were furnished it is réasonable to suppose that good would 
result from it. Of course, this kind of distribution would be 
very expensive and probably impracticable to handle on a large 
seale, but I have heard no argument here to-day that will 
justify a discontinuance of the judicious distribution by Mem- 
bers of Congress of select varieties of garden seed. I have 
heard arguments which convinced me conclusively that the 
functions to be performed by Members of Congress in connec- 
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tion with their distribution have been sadly neglected in a great 
many districts. It seems that the fault is with us and not 
with the law. > 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of striking out the item altogether; it has, in my opinion, 
been carried too long. The Department of Agriculture, using 
money supplied by Congress, is doing remarkably good work in 
many lines, but some of its activities, forced upon it by Con- 
gress, are attracting unfavorable attention. They draw adverse 
criticism, not because they are not well done, but because they 
should never have been undertaken. Some of these activities 
are wrong in principle, in that they involve the performing 
of labor for the people that the people ought to do and are 
abundantly able to do for themselves; they involve the giving 
und supplying to the people things the people ought to provide 
for themselves. 

These activities of doubtful propriety sometimes start witb 
the department, due to the enthusiasm of bureau chiefs—very 
commendable enthusiasm if along right lines and within reason- 
able limits. The Constitution and decent regard for its limita- 
tions upon the duty and the authority of the Congress and the 
departments restrain enthusiasm to some extent; a scanty 
Treasury must now exert a vigorous restraint. But the Con- 
gress is itself largely at fault for starting improper lines of 
work and is altogether to blame for continuing them. The 
idea of distributing seeds began not so many years ago with 
an appropriation of $1,000 for the importation and distribution 
of foreign seeds found to be suitable for growing in this 
country. Out of this worthy object and this modest appropria- 
tion the present debauch has grown. In time of food searcity, 
as in time of war, a wide distribution of seeds may be proper, 
but during time of peace and normal production it is neither 
necessary nor justifiable. I question no man's motive, but a 
Member who believes the people need or very much wish free 
seeds—and for that reason only he votes this immense sum of 
money—should support the pending amendment which provides 
for sending out the seeds direct from the department and not 
under the Members’ franks. But that amendment will not be 
adopted, showing plainly that those who oppose it wish their 
own names connected with the gift enterprise. I wish as much 
as anyone to please the people, certainly to supply their every 
need, but at this time of immense necessary expenditure, bur- 
densome taxation, and certain deficit I can not vote, nor should 
the Congress vote, a quarter of a million dollars for an unneces- 
sary if not an improper purpose. 

I can see how men can vote for an appropriation of this kind 
who do not wish to economize in public expenditures. I can 
see how men can vote for this appropriation who feel no sense 
of responsibility for appropriations, but I can see no reason, 
nor is there a semblance of excuse, for such a vote by anyone 
who wishes to economize, especially by one who feels, or ought 
to feel, responsibility for what the Government is doing. 

I trust the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Purnett] to strike out this item will prevail. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired, x 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qury]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I can not understand the view- 
point of the gentlemen who grow so parsimonious and economi- 
cal when it is proposed that the poor people and the farmers of 
this country shall have a little consideration shown to them in 
the Vill. [Applause.] They are here talking pretendedly for 
economy and saving a little dab of $150,000 or $200,000 that we 
formerly appropriated for the purpose of increasing our pro? 
duction of the vegetables that go on the table of the people of 
this country, and yet the gentlemen who vote to cut out such 
appropriations and to economize jump up here and howl in 
favor of spending a billion and a half dollars for conscription 
and universal military training in times of peace, and howl 
in favor of spending millions of dollars for dockyards. Some 
Members have gotten up and bellowed at every item which has 
been presented in which the poor people of this country are 
respected by Congress, as in this case of a small appropriation 
for garden seeds for planting by the people in order that their 
children may have good wholesome vegetable food on the 
tables every day in the year. 


The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


These gentlemen come up with a howl for economy. Where 
is it that you propose to economize? Do you propose to take 
bread out of the mouths of the poor, to take vegetables out of 
the mouths of the little children in the towns and in the fac- 
tory places? [Applause.] They plant gardens, The farmers 
plant gardens, and they want these fine seed from the Govern- 
ment. All you people like the gentleman from Texus [Mr. 
Branton], who is so busy in making points of no quorum and 
talking against the poor people of this country, waste so much 
time in that way that you can not find time to send out your 
garden seed. You are the people who are opposed to this 
appropriation. The poor people throughout the country cer- 
tainly desire the seed from this Government to be sent to them 
directly by their Congressmen. [Applause.] r 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with interest 
to the remarks of gentlemen who have spoken here, who claim 
that the people throughout the country do not want the seeds, 
and who assert that those who do get them say they will not 
grow. My young friend from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] also in- 
veighed against this proposition of sending out free garden 
seed. In one good long breath he wanted to abolish the seed 
distribution on the ground of economy, and in another good 
long breath he wanted the seed distribution to be made from : 
the Department of Agriculture, and all in the name of economy., 
From that logic we could not decide whether he was outside 
trying to get in or inside trying to get out. [Laughter.] 

But one thing I am sure of, and that is that the farmers of 
his district and the farmers of my district and the farmers of 
other districts would rather get a package of garden seeds 
from us than a speech. [Laughter.] At least I have had them 
send to me for garden seeds, but I have never had them send 
for a speech, and I am sure that that is the experience of the 
gentleman from Texas. [Laughter.] 

Now, I will say to my young friend from Indiana [Mr. Pur- 
NELL} that I was here when there was only one Republican 
on the floor of this House from Indiana; now all are Republi- 
cans, and seed have been going out every year. I am delighted 
to see him here, and I know he is going to stay, and when he 
has been here longer he will know more than he does now on 
the subject of these seeds. [Laughter.] It will not be long 
until he will be around trying to get some of my quota of seeds 
to send to the people in his district. And I will say to my good 
friend from North Dakota [Mr. Youna] that when they get 
the wild and wooly Black Hills region of his State rolled down 
smooth enough so that things can be planted and grown there, 
there will come a demand for these seeds from that part of his 
State also. [Applause.] ; 

My zeal in the interest of free seed is not that the rich 
cotton planter needs or may have them, nor that the owners of 
the vast wheat fields of the West need them, but that the 
owners of the countiess modest homes in the towns and villages 
and countryside with attached gardens may have some share 
in the benefactions of our great Government, and it is my 
experience that nothing we have to send from here could be 
more beneficial to the folks of modest means than these seeds, 
nor could we do anything that will more greatly increase the 
yield of things that sustain human life, and which are more 
appreciated. ; 

Therefore, in the presence of the fact that time more valuable 
twenty times over is weekly frittered away on this floor in 
attempted grand-stand displays and mediocre declamation for 
consumption at home than these seed will cost, I prefer to go 
on record for seed and the good people who want them as 
against the vocal unwindings that prove only a voice and sug- 
gest Hamlet’s rebuke of Sage Polenius, Words, words, words.” 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, in listening to this argument 
I have come to the conclusion that I have one of the best dis- 
tricts in the United States, because there does not seem to be 
anybody out there poor enough up to this time to ask me to vote 
to appropriate money to buy garden seeds. 

I have been against this garden-seed propositlon ever since I 
have been in Congress, because I came to the conclusion that it 
was a useless waste of money, I have taken these garden seeds 
which have been assigned to me and have tried to do the best I 
could with them, because they were forced on me, and they 
belong to my district. The first year I advertised in all the 
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newspapers in the district that I would send garden seeds to 
anybody who asked for them. Those advertisements were 
copied in Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois, and after being copied 
into all those papers I received less than 1,800 inquiries for 
garden seeds. Those requests I supplied. I then tried the 
proposition of sending out garden seeds to the newspapers. I 
did not get anywhere with that, and this year I thought I would 
try the other route, and I have mailed them to everybody in my 
district whose name I could get, and so far I have not received 
any particular praise or commendation fer doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of fhe gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield two minutes to my friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Lanerey] who has made a miscalculation in his 
time. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana yields two 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. UrsHAwI. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
Department of Agriculture, of course, was organized to encour- 
age every phase of agricultural effort. And it is as Clear as a 
cloudless sunrise that its organization and development have 
meant, indeed, not merely the sunrise but the sunburst of a 
new day in the rural life of America. 

Having traveled rather widely in platform-lecture work before 
coming to Congress, I have had opportunity to see much of the 
farm-demonstration work going on, and I never meet these 
enterprising evangels of agricultural education and inspiration 
‘but that I feel something of the same thrill that stirs me when 
I go among the departments here in Washington and see this 
‘great Government with all of its symmetrical ramifications of 
wonder-working activity—it makes me a truer American and a 
better patriot. 

The Department of Agriculture is doing a wonderful work 
under its financial limitations—mark my words, financial limi- 
tations—for it is a startling cause for contemplation that, with 
an annual governmental expense account of over $3,000,000,000, 
this Agricultural bill carries only about $30,000,000, and one- 
third of this amount, bless you, goes to other objects than agri- 
culture—forestry, roads, and so forth—causes highly necessary 
in themselves and tremendously worthy, but not an actual part 
‘of agricultural activities. In other words, only $20,000,000 a 
year to encourage, to lead, and develop the most important in- 
‘dustry—the foundation industry of all America. 

And yet in face of this fact we find it necessary to vote for the 
Langley amendment to get the same amount for the distribution 
of seeds that we had last year, for the committee appropriation 
under the lash of the cry of retrenchment has been cut to only 
$239,000 for the gardens and flower yards all over the Nation. 

I recognize the fact that we must buckle on our armor, put our 
hands in our pockets like a brave, grateful people, and pay 
our war debt, and that therefore retrenchment is necessary in 
certain directions, but let us not begin at the gardens and even 
the very tables of the people. [Applause.] 

I confess with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLANp] that 
before I came to Congress I used to laugh at the sending of 
garden and flower seeds as a part of a Congressman’s duty. 
“Send me some garden seeds,” said some ef my supporting 
friends as I started away to Washington. And it was said as a 
laughing joke. But since I came here and began to feel the 
pulse of the people—tall it a desire to please the “dear people“ 
and come back, if you will—my mail reveals the fact that there 
is a widespread interest among the masses in this garden and 
flower seed business. 

I am still laughing away down inside of me about that remark 
of my witty and brilliant friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Focut], when he declared that “our constituents 
are more anxious for these seeds than they are for our speeches.” 
I have a confession to make. It punctures my pride, but here 
goes: Since I crawled off of bed where I stayed about seven 
years as the result of an accident while I was hauling wood as a 
farmer boy, I have been selling “ hot air” for a living [laughter], 
and to tell the truth about it, I enjoy my speeches even if nobody 
else does. [Laughter and applause.] But I make here the dis- 
tressing confession that I have received a hundred times more 
requests for garden and flower seeds than I have for my speeches, 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Only a few days ago I sent 50 packages of seeds to one man, a 
superintendent of a factory, who said he wanted to encourage his 
employees to plant gardens in the burnt district of Atlanta and 
to make their homes more attractive by beautifying their yards 
with flowers. . 

This, gentlemen, is not politics, as has been suggested; it is 
patriotism ; it is common sense; it is production; it is a part cure 
for the high cost of housekeeping; it is personal and national 


economy; it is encouragement to the people at the very founda- 
tion of things. 
BEECHER AND GRADY ON FLOWERS AND HOMES. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say that if he were traveling 
through a strange country and were looking for a place to stay 
all night he would keep on going until he found a house with 
flowers in the yard, for he knew that refinement and love must 
reign in the home where beautiful flowers smiled outside. 


Henry Grady declared in his great speech at the University of 

: “Teach a man that his sovereignty lies beneath his 

hat, link him to a spot of earth, and his loyalty will save the 

Republic when the drum tap is futile and the barracks are for- 
ever deserted.” 

And I love to think of the happy home of the plain, everyday 
‘citizen, the home that is his haven of rest and love and hape, 
‘surrounded by flowers of beauty and fragrance, all the more 
beautiful to him because of the deft and delicate touch ef the 
noble little woman who is the wife of his bosom and the mother 
of his children—I love to think of him, I say, loyal defender 
of the flag that lifts its protecting folds above that happy home, 
coming home at nightfall and finding his wife standing with 
their laughing children amid the flowers ‘that bloom about their 
home like the very smile of God, ready to give him the kiss of 
welcome that drives away the cares that infest the day,” and 
making him feel that for such a home he is ready to work and 
to live, and if need be to die. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the House, I want this Government to do every- 
thing possible to link itself to the faith and the affections of that 
home. And if the flowers in that yard and the vegetables in 
that garden came largely from governmental help and encour- 
‘agement if serves to make better patriots out of the boys and 
girls who planted them and feast upon them, and likewise of 
the father and mother who enjoy their beauty and their bounty. 
Every time a school boy or girl writes me for seed for the yard 
or the garden I send a letter seeking to encourage them in their 
worthy efforts. I thank God that I was reared by a father who 
taught me the wholesome doctrine that “every boy ought to 
know how a tired man feels”; and I know of nothing except 
the holy inspiration ef a family altar that is more needed for 
the building of a steady stamina among the boys and girls of 
to-day than to encourage them to work—to work some every 
day—to beautify their home, to fructify their gardens, and to 
look with eager pride upon everything that brings happiness 
and prosperity to their parents, their home, their community, 
and their country. 

HOME INDEPENDENCE A FOUNDATION NECESSITY. 


And this thought is close akin to that other thought which is 
a foundation necessity in every home, and more especially in 
every farmer’s home. I can never get over the feeling produced 
in my boyish heart by the incongruous picture of seeing some 
of our neighbors hauling hay and corn and meat by my father’s 
home, which they had bought from some merchant in Marietta, 
Powder Springs, or Atlanta, who had agreed te “run” them 
with supplies to make their crop. And while farm demonstra- 
tion and the farm-loan bank have done a great deal to help change 
this condition of dependence among the farmers, I still feel con- 
strained, for the sake of those who have not yet become emanci- 
pated, to call all the farmers in the land before me, especially 
those in my own district, and issue to them this one ringing in- 
junction “Live at home! Live at home! Live at home! Tax 
your genius and your industry to raise everything that the famtly 
needs at home, and your surplus will spell your financial inde- 
pendence!” Such a course will go a long way toward helping 
to solve many of the problems that confront and confound this 
Nation to-day. And as an encouragement to this good end I be- 
lieve that the Department of Agriculture ought to be voted by 
this Congress a hundred millions instead of twenty millions a 
year. This Government can no longer afford to be “small” in 
its hundelasp of encouragement to the man who feeds and clothes 
the world. [Applause.] ' 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. W Mr. Chairman, every day vou will hear 
economy preached on the floor of this House, particularly by the 
Members on the other side. At the same time the majority of 
those who are preaching economy vote for every tomfool, un- 
necessary appropriation that comes before the House. I do not 
blame our Democratic friends for doing that, because when they 
vote for all these appropriations the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment are increased, and next fall they will go out in their cam- 
paign and criticize the “ extravagant Republican Congress.” 
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The facts are that the seed houses from which the Government 
secures these seeds send us those left from their sales of a year 
or two prior. 

In the face of all that some of the Republicans on this side 
permit the wool to be pulled over their eyes. : 

Talk about the farmer wanting these seeds! I have a dis- 
trict that is a farming district. I have never received 10 re- 
quests from the farmers of my district. They do not want the 
seeds. The fact of the matter is that the people are very much 
mistaken as to the quality of these seeds. Seventy-five per cent 
of them will not grow. They are not fertile. The people be- 
lieve that the Government has a great big farm where these 
seeds are produced. They think the seeds are absolutely all 
right because the Government raises them. That is absolutely 
untrue. p 

Mr. LANGLEY. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has five 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I yield five minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER], the Member from 
the Tombigbee district. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I really did not intend to 
participate in this discussion, and would not do so now but for 
the universal requests on both sides of the House, by both 
Democrats and Republicans that I do so, as they say it will be 
impossible to pass this provision presented by our committee 
in our bill now pending unless I submit my views on this great 
and important question. [Applause and laughter.] 

You will always notice that this motion to strike out this and 
similar provisions is always made by some distinguished gen- 
tleman who is seeking to get into the class of statesmen, and 
who is serving his first term. They never make the motion 
after they serve more than one term in this House. So this 
motion as usual comes from a one-termer. But the scales will 
drop from his eyes before his first term is out, and in the next 
Congress you will not hear a word from him on this subject, 
because he will hear from the people in the meantime, and 
somehow or other first-termers as well as long-termers will 
listen to the people when they speak, and ought at all times to 
do so. The voice of the people is mighty and should always 
prevail, [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] said this was a 
pernicious practice. When did it become pernicious? He said 
the people do not want these seeds, although the requests for 
them come every day to every Member from all over the 
country. I dare say the gentleman from Indiana receives 
such requests himself practically every day. I picked up in- 
discriminately this morning this great bunch of requests I 
hold now in my hand that came to me to-day. They come in 
great numbers every day. The last one I happened to pick up, 
and here it is, says: “I am a little girl only 11 years old; I 
would thank you very much if you would send me some flower 
seeds.” 

These requests come from gentlemen and from ladies, from 
boys and from girls, and I ask you, my friend from Indiana, 
as I look into your face, handsome and intelligent as you are, 
can you turn a deaf ear to the voices of the little girls through- 
out the United States of America who want to plant these 
seeds, who are writing to you and to me and to others request- 
ing us to send them? I do not believe you are so hard-hearted. 
If you, my dear friend, have any doubt as to what you should 
do, ask your courteous, chivalrous, handsome, and brilliant 
little son Fritz Purnell and he will tell you to vote for these 
little girls. He would vote for them if he was here and I now 
prophesy he will be here some day and have the opportunity 
to do so. [Applause.] The gentleman from Indiana said we 
were appropriating $1,500,000 in this bill for farm extension. 
Yes, and under that appropriation the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
throughout the country are encouraged and largely formed, 
and they want these seeds and they utilize them, and they write 
to the Members of Congress for them. If you want to make this 
farm extension work popular and effective, there is no better 
way to do so than to send some of these seeds to the boys and 
girls composing these clubs. A lot of these seed can be utilized 
in that way. If you will calculate you will find that if this 
appropriation was paid for by the farmers themselves it would 
not cost as much as 1 cent apiece to the farmers throughout 
the country, and when it will be paid, not by the farmers 
alone, but by all the people, the cost is so infinitesimal it 
is impossible of calculation. 

Will you take the little package of seed away from the gen- 
tlemen, ladies, boys, and girls who write for it when it is the 
only direct communication that they receive from the Govern- 
ment of the United States that goes to them individually and 
personally? [Applause.] 5 


You talk about economy, and you want to economize by taking 
a small package of seed from the farmers of America. If that 
is the character and extent of the economy which you propose 
to practice you will not get very far with it. You had better 
go to work and save hundreds and thousands and millions of 
dollars in the large, and in some instances extravagant, appro- 
priations, in which effort to save money I will join you, rather 
than to begin your economy by saving a few cents by taking 
these seeds from the farmers of the land. 

The school gardens are places where you can accomplish 
great good by the distribution of seeds. It is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture that the value of the products that 
come from the school gardens in the United States of America 
amounts to millions of dollars each year. They further esti- 
mate that the value of the products grown from these seeds 
distributed by Congress amount to millions each year. So when 
you get down to the actual value of this investment the results 
mount up into millions. Therefore I say it should be continued 
and the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] 
to strike out the provision in the bill making this appropriation 
should be defeated, and I hope it will be. So long as my con- 
stituents, gentlemen, ladies, boys, and girls, want these seeds 
and show their desires by writing for them I want to send them 
to them. I am their servant here, and my earnest purpose, 
intention, and desire is at all times and in everything to repre- 
sent the views of my constituents and respond to their requests 
on all occasions, and I believe my constituents will agree that 
I do so. [Applatse.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ELSTON]. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of striking out 
this paragraph. This bill appropriates between thirty and forty 
millions of dollars for the legitimate interests of the farmer. 
This appropriation of $250,000 is in the nature of a prize or 
grab-bag business, a gratuity to people who have no serious need 
for it whatever. I believe that if we are in earnest in striking 
out needless appropriations and wasteful expenditures, we can 
best begin with this item. This seed distribution does some 
zood; but the good that it does is nowhere commensurate with 
the $250,000 that we spend each year for the purpose. Some 
one has said here that the people like to have the seeds. Of 
course they do. They like to have anything they get free. If 
we should announce here that each constituent would be entitled 
to a dollar bill from his Congressman, there would be a general 
scramble for the gift, and all of them would be disappointed if 
we did not continue the practice. I am in favor of cutting out 
this item. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I realize that anything I 
may say in conclusion will not influence a single vote. There 
has been a great deal of facetious discussion in connection with 
this amendment, but the fact remains that to continue this 
appropriation for the distribution of congressional seeds is 
nothing more or less than cheap, legalized, congressional graft. 
I repeat this is the first opportunity we have had during the 
consideration of this bill to apply the acid test to those lip 
economists who preach economy but practice profligacy with 
the people's money. God have mercy upon your political souls; 
the people should not. I hope the amendment striking out the 
section will be agreed to and that we may start off with a new 
set of books in this hour of the Nation’s financial crisis. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I have had read for the information of the 
committee a proposed amendment. I now offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P 39, line 9, strike out th 8239, x 
ee $9, Rare 888080. figures “ 239,462 and insert in licu 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point ot order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment simply increases the 
amount contained in the paragraph. No point of order having 
been made to the paragraph, a point of order does not now lie, 
in the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
amendment? > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] has offered an amendment- for the information of the com- 
mittee, which the Chair understands he intends to offer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I offer that amendment now. 


It is unauthorized by Jaw and is new legis- 


Mr. Chairman, is there another 
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- The CHAIRMAN. The question is first on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton and Mr. PURNELL) there were—ayes 87, noes 99, 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr, LANGLEY 
and Mr. PURNELL to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
89. noes 104. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 7, strike out the word “or” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “to be.“ On page 81, line 8, strike out the words “ ad- 
dressed franks "' and insert in lieu thereof “ list of constituents, all of 
such seed to be mailed under frank of said department.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the proposed amendment would change existing law, which 
now provides the method of sending out these seeds. It would 
be new legislation on an appropriation bill, which is in contra- 
vention of the rules. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the present bill is an appro- 
priation bill, and it seeks as has been done in some other appro- 
priation bills to provide that seeds, as heretofore, shall be sent 
under congressional franks. That is not law. It is merely a 
provision on an appropriation bill. There is nothing on the 
previous appropriation bills to indicate that it was intended by 
Congress that this should become permanent law. Therefore, 
it is clearly a temporary provision on an appropriation bill 
which dies at the end of the year for which that appropriation 
bill was passed. In any event, it does not change fundamental 
law. It merely provides the means by which the Agricultural 
Department shall go about the distribution of public seeds. To 
say that because in a previous appropriation bill the Congress 
has seen fit to permit Representatives and Senators to send 
seeds out under their frank that therefore Congress has not 
the same right in a subsequent appropriation bill to provide for 
a different manner of distribution would be ridiculous. It is not 
a change of law. It merely provides the means whereby the 
distribution of the seeds may be made. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, my point of order is that it 
would change existing law, as it proposes to have the distribu- 
tion made in a certain way, when existing law provides a differ- 
ent way. That is obviously new legislation and subject to the 
point of order. It seems to me that argument on the point is 
superfluous. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this provision is not perma- 
nent law. This provision does not seek to change the purpose 
and intent of the bill or the purpose and intent of the section. 
The purpose and intent of this section is the distribution of gar- 
den seeds by the Agricultural Department, not the distribution 
of garden seeds by the Members of Congress. This is an ap- 
propriation bill, a bill which applies particularly and specifically 
to the Agricultural Department. Surely the Chair will not 
hold that a provision providing that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment itself will distribute the seeds that naturally would come 
from that department is new legislation on an appropriation 
bill, the particular subject before the committee being the dis- 
tribution of garden seed. . 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, all of this part of the 
paragraph at least is legislation. It provides that five-sixths 
of all the seeds shall be allotted for distribution in the re- 
spective districts. It provides that Members of Congress shall 
furnish franked slips to the department for the department to 
send out the seeds. That is legislation of itself. It certainly 
is in order to provide that instead of Members of Congress 
sending franked slips to the Department of Agriculture they 
shall send lists to the Department of Agriculture. In fact I 
fail to see any substantial difference between the proposition 
in the bill and the proposition of the gentleman from Texas. 
In the one case the Department of Agriculture is furnished 
franked slips by the Members of Congress and pastes franked 
slips on the packages of seeds and mails them, and in the other 
case, as proposed by the gentleman from Texas, a Member of 
Congress furnishes a list of names, notifies his constituent that 
he has given the name of the constituent to the Department of 
Agriculture to receive a package of seeds, and the Department 
of Agriculture writes a franked slip and pastes it on the seed 
package and mails it. It is quite within the power of Congress 
to determine in a bill which of these methods shall prevail, and 
this being all legislation in the bill, it certainly is subject to 
an amendment to change the method of transacting this busi- 
ness from tweedledum to tweedledee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit an 
inquiry? 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. On May 19, 1902, Congress passed a reso- 
lution which provided that the Public Printer should furnish the 
Department of Agriculture such franks as the Secretary might 
require for sending out seeds on congressional orders, the franks 
to have printed thereon the facsimile of the signatures of the 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, and also the names 
of their respective States or Territories and such other printed 
matter as the Secretary may direct, the franks to be of such size, 
and so forth, 

Now, the amendment of the gentleman from Texas provides 
that the seed shall be mailed under the frank of the Department 
of Agriculture. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if the amendment does not change the purpose and 
intent of the joint resolution of May 19, 1902, which provides for 
the printing of these slips with the Members’ franks on them? 

Mr. MANN-of Illinois. I do not think so at all, Mr. Chairman. 
We provide by law for the printing of ordinary frank slips. We 
mail farmers’ bulletins under frank slips. No one would con- 
tend that we would have to make an appropriation to print 
farmers’ bulletins. No one will contend that because of that 
law providing for the printing of frank slips for sending out 
seed we have got to make appropriation for the seed at all, 
That is only a law covering a case when it arises, but if we do 
not authorize the sending of these seeds under Members’ franks, 
of course, the law has no application. That is true, but there is 
nothing obligatory on Congress to say that seeds have to be sent 
that way. That is only in case a provision arises where Mem- 
bers send out the seeds themselves. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to call the attention of the Chair 
to this phase of the situation. Rule XXI, section 2, provides 
that no legislation on an appropriation bill shall be in order 
which increases the amount of the appropriation or which on 
its face does not indicate a reduction in the amount to be appro- 
priated. And I want to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the imposition of the work of addressing the slips and 
sending out the seeds, provided for in this section of the pending 
bill, will add materially ‘to the expense of the Agricultural De- 
partment and thereby brings the amendment outside the rule. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would all have to be done under 
this appropriation by reducing the number of seed sent out, 
and I do not see how it would increase the expense of the 
Agricultural Department. 

Mr. MADDEN. It might increase the expense by compelling 
them to employ additional clerks, and then they would come to 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House for a deficiency. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, They would have to meet all the ex- 
pense out of the appropriation for this item. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not sure whether they would or not. 
My colleague would not deny that they would have the power to 
create a deficiency? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
create a deficiency. 

Mr. MADDEN, If they did, then what? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If they created it, I do not know 
then what. [Laughter.} 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want the Chairman to take that into 
consideration in his decision. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As I understand, the matter 
read by the Chair provides certain specific legislation in refer- 
ence to this seed distribution. It must be perfectly apparent 
that no amendment offered on the floor can repeal that law. 
If it changes it in any degree, that modifies the legislation, 
and on an appropriation bill it is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
offers an amendment which, if adopted, will make the language 
in lines 7, 8, and 9, page 31, read as follows: 

For distribution among their constituents, to be mailed by the de- 
partment upon the receipt of their list of constituents, all of such 
seed to be mailed under the frank of said department in packages 
of such weight as the Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster 
General may jointly determine, 

The gentleman from Kentucky makes the point of order that 
that amendment is new legislation and changes existing law. 
The Chair has already called attention to the fact that on May 


19, 1902, Congress passed a joint resolution, as follows: 


They would not have the power to 
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That is found in 32 United States Statutes at Large, Public 
resolution 23. 

It is true, as the gentleman from Ilinois contends, that the 
language to which the amendment is offered provides for legis- 
lation, but it provides for legislation, in the view of the Chair, 
which is authorized under that resolution, namely, to provide 
for the sending out of the seeds, the franks for which are 
authorized to be printed upon requisiton of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Texas seeks to change 
the method of sending these seeds out under the addressed 
franks of the Members of Congress and Delegates, so that they 
shall be sent out under the frank of the said department. If 
the legislation to which the amendment is offered were subject 
to a point of order, and no point of order was lodged against it, 
any germane amendment would be in order to perfect it even 

though it might possibly repeal or modify the existing law. 
But, in the view of the Chair, the language of the bill is legis- 
lation which is authorized by existing law and is such legis- 
lation as would not be subject to a point of order, while ‘the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas is such as to amend, 
modify, and change what seems to the Chair to be the plain 
meaning and intent of the resolution which the Chair has read, 
and which is existing law, and would not be in order to this 
paragraph of the bill. That is to say it is new legislation, its 
effect being to change existing law in a manner which is hardly 
within the requirements of the rules of the House, relating to 
legislation on a general appropriation bill. The Chair there- 
fore sustains the point of order. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, PURNELL], 
to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks on the pending 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the pending 
bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Maxx of Illinois 
having resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, an- 
nounced that the President had, on February 7, 1920, approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 5348. An act for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern; 
and 

H. R. 8933. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equip- 
ment of schools therein, and for other purposes. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries, Forest Service: One forester, who — * chief of bureau, 
$5, 000; 1 chiot of office of accounts and fiseal eat 32 — ape inspector 
$ 18 Diea 1 forest 


* 


pervisors, at $1,780 each; 
Gapat forest supervisors, at 111 880 each; 25 deputy forest su Rivne 
at $1,780 each; 28 deputy forest supervisors, at $1, each ; 15 deputy 
i 48 forest rangers at 120 aei 


forest supervisors, at $1,580 ea 
23 forest 3 at $1, 


clerks, "at * at $1,500 
each; 9 be! at 81,3 200 each; ass clerks, at $i sig žo 
* 


aaa 95 e jerks 
at $1,100 each ; 54 clerks, at $1,020 each; 966 each; 123 


ch at 14400 2 clerks, at $840 each; 1 iy 1 clerk o or 
b at 9 ns 81.4 — a translator, $1 ,400; 1 "$000; 21 81 
P draftsman, $2, 9003 2 draftsmen or surveyors, at $1,800 Bait ey 4 


N at $1,600 each; 1 clerk or compositor, $1,600; 8 draftsmen 
or surveyors, at $1, 600 each; 16 draftsmen or surveyors, at $1,500 each ; 
6 draftsmen or surveyors, at $1,400 each; 2 dra 0 at N 
each; 9 1 . 71.20 at $1,400 each; draftsmen, at eac 
draftsmen, at 8 12 each; 2 000 at $1,100 AE iy 3 arat asin, 


at $1,020 each ; draftsman, $1,000 
or map colorists, at 8900 each; AE —— or r artist, $1, 200 a T grafts. 
man o: tive 8 1,200; 1 artist, $1,6 
8 $1,600 ; 1 pho otographer, $1,400; 1 8 
i hotograph er i $1,100; 1 lithographer or hotographer, 125551 
apher's hel per, $780; 1 blue printer, blue =f rinter, io! 
2 telep one 54.260 bach a a encis 1 ö 200; 2 
at carpenters, at $1,000 each; 1 ate 
5605 site ag sit 020; 1 pag in = and engineer, $1 3; 9 
ratory aids and engineers, at $900 Jaborato ds and 
engincers, at $800 each; 1 laboratory helper, Tiao: 1 laboratory helper, 


$600; 1 packer, $1, 000’; 1 packer, $780; 4 watchmen, at $840 each; 


2 messengers or laborers, at $960 each; 3 ones e laborers, at 


$900 each; 4 messengers or laborers, at $840 eac 


messengers or 
laborers, at $780 each; 5 m 


or laborers, at $720 each ; 6 mes- 


sengers or la at $660 ea 5 messenger boys, at 600 each 
messenger | boys, at $540 cath: b messenger boys, at $4 ach 1 

88 at en 13 messenger boys, at $360 each 
98101 oman, 8.180 1 charwoman, $300; 11 Me 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. 3 I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Une 15, after the 
word “each,” strike out "the balance of the Tike line. — all of lines 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20 $1, and 22, and down to and including the second “ each ” 
on line 22, and and insert in lieu thereof the following: Ten messenger 
boys at $600 a year.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
reer eet to extend his remarks in the Recoxp, Is there ob- 

on 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, for the present, I object. 
I want to hear what the gentleman has to say, first. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I will state to my good friend 
from Minnesota that I am still working on this useless messen- 
ger service. Saturday, when I offered amendments to cut down 
the messenger service in this bill from 748 messengers to 22, 
there followed a debate in which almost every participant ad. 
mitted that there were too many messengers. And yet when 
the vote came we could get only 10 votes mustered in favor of 
retrenchment. I want to show my colleague from Minnesota 
what some of these gentlemen said. 

Mr. MONDELL said: 

HEN is no doubt true there are too many. Those of us who visit these 

8 believe there is an unnecessary number of clerks and prob- 
an unnecessary number of messengers in many of them. 

2 Mr. Mann of Illinois, the great leader on that side of the 
House, said: 


Now, I am inclined to oa Bs Te 1 some of the es- 
tions made by the sok age oe have no doubt there are 
teo many messengers in the 5 and in every 
other department of “the —.——5 The Committee on Agriculture 
bas more important Bagong to abi than fin out what each one of 
the 700 messengers in tment is doing. am inclined to think 
that it Éran not hurt anybody in the end if we very materially reduced 

number aage apit who are now so thick that they fall over 
each other in every department. [Applause.] 


You will note that he received applause. 
This is what Mr. McLauauHuin of Michigan, a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, said: 


There are too many employees. [ | ee ee Why does the bill still 
provide for too many? ‘Because the Committee on iculture was 
unable to get assistance or suggestions from heads of bureaus as to 
where cuts could 8 be made in the bill, . that the majori 
of the committee were necessa We could not elimi- 
nate the excess; we could not tell which pated which watchman, which 


should be refused, and we received no su on from an 
one connected with, the department as to which — them could 
eliminated. * * 


And another thing that makes the number of 
employees in that department larger than it ought to be is that every 
one of them is under civil service, and time after time the heads of the 
bureau, — answer to inquiries, have told us that there are clerks and 
— — loyees on the rolls who are incompetent. We asked why in- 
compas are not 33 and the answer was that they are under 
service; that if one is to be gotten rid of there must be charges 
a a trial, so the bureau hesitates, and that is one of the reasons they 
do not proceed against anyone, 


Now, from Mr. Mappen, the majority sage on departmental 
affairs—I will read what he says on pages 2611 and 2612 of the 
RECORD: 

I think that it will be admitted by every man here that if there ever 
was a time when we should pare to the bone that time is now. It is 
conceded by niece d impartial observer that in all the branches of the 
Government service in the District of Columbia we have more than 
40,000 people who are not needed, but you can not get the cooperation 
of any man in the Government service to eliminate them from the 

roll. And I am perfectly willing to enter upon a cam- 
now to assist in the elimination of every unnecessary employee. 
r. BLANTON. Then 9 ao my amendment, 

Mr. Mappen. I will. intend to vote for the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. ®© We Bad about 30,000 people on the pay roll in Wash- 
ington when the war came on, and to-day we nr 110,000. Does any- 
one believe that 110,000 clerks are needed here in these days of peace? 
Not at all. 

Now, let us see what was said by Mr. Havaen, the chairman 
of this committee. Here is what he says on page 2612 of the 
renee 

was suggested to a representative of the department that he 
misht indicate what cuts could best be made in the bill. He indicated 


that he would like to accommodate the committee, but I inferred that 
it would be em barrassing to him to suggest a cut in one burean and 


not in another. The commit can not go to the depart- 
ments Rd find out how many messengers they must L employ om how 
many they need. We must take ne word for it. e may 


have more ers here than we ought to bave, and I think they 
have more: in the —— than they ought to have, 


1920. 


Now, let us see what Mr. Tirsox, the expert parliamentarian 
from Connecticut, Says about this matter on page 2613 of the 
RECORD: 

Contrary to what has been done in most otber cases, this particular 
item has been increased and the number of copes as well in a 
considerable number of instances. This item in 1918 carried $418,000 
plus; in 1919 it carried $440,000 plus; in 1920, the current law, it 
carries $491,000 plus, a po of $56,000; and now in this bill there is 
another jump of over $35,000 in this one item. If we ever intend to 
get back to normal, to anything like where we were before the war, it 
is necessary not only to not increase but to cut wherever possible. 

Mr. Chairman, despite all of the above lip-expressions of 
economy, I say when we went to vote on the matter, when we 
got down to a vote, one would be inclined to think, from all of 
these statements of these big leaders on this Republican economy 
side, that that amendment for retrenchment would carry. Yet 
when it came to a vote, so that these messengers could be re- 
duced in this bill, there were only 10 votes for it in the com- 
mittee. Not a single leader asked that these 367 absent Members 
be brought in. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more, 
because this is important. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
‘jection? à 

Mr. ANDERSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman used up all of his time in reading matter 
that was already in the Recorp, and therefore I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. NOLAN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to continue for 
two additional minutes. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to continue for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, why do they object? Be- 
cause these employees are civil-service employees of this Gov- 
ernment, and whenever you go to take one off you have got the 
organization of that gentleman who prevented me from extend- 
ing my remarks [Mr. Noran] coming up here and bulldozing 
Congress. That is why you see in the paper this morning the 
pronunciamento of his organizations, who say to the country 
that they are going to elect every Congressman to do their 
bidding, as the gentleman from California does so frequently 
in their behalf. That is the greatest menace that was ever 
sounded to the danger of this great Republic. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am glad to have seen Mr. 
Gompers’s hand, because it is going to wake up the people of 
this country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and whenever 
Samuel Gompers puts his hand on a Representative and says, 
“Elect him,” the people are going to keep him at home. That 
will be the result of this great pronunciamento from the man 
who wants free speech, the man who wants free press. He is 
the gentleman who objects to Members of Congress going to the 
American people with these things that are of the utmost 
importance, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
éwo words, 

Mr. HAUGEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
recognition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. The bill carries 36 messengers here, 
but the service is divided into eight districts and 151 national 
forest units. It would seem that the 36 messengers are not 
un unnsually large number of messengers. When you take into 
consideration the amount of money expended and the receipts 
of the service, I think the gentleman will agree that the nuni- 
ber asked for is a reasonable number. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
objected to the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
Ton] to extend his remarks. I do not object to anybody getting 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


from Iowa desire 
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up on the floor of this House and talking about matters that are 
pertinent to the subject before the House, but I am going to 
object to any Member of this House taking up page after page 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb with extensions of remarks—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not speaking to his amendment. 

Mr. NOLAN (continuing). Especially when it is hypocrisy 
und denragogy. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I insist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from California [Mr. Norax] 
is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the gentleman fronr California may have five minntes. 
The gentleman from Texas had five minutes. I did not make a 
point of order on the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from California 
may have five minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not object unless the gentleman is too contrary. In 
that connection I ask that I be permitted to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Mr. NOLAN. I will agree to that, unless the gentleman's re- 
marks are not in connection with the subject that I objected to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am sorry that the gentleman frem 
Texas objects, because he himself has just spoken for tive 
minutes out of order. I did think of making a point of order 
against him when he was speaking. I do not think he ought 
to object to the gentleman replying to him—the gentleman whom 
he attacked. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from California spok^ 
on precisely the same subject as the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made that the gene" 
tleman from California [Mr. Noran] is not discussing the 
amendment he proposed. ‘Therefore the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California be permitted to speak five minutes out of order, 
and that I be permitted to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division of 
the request. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The 
House can not intelligently act on requests for unanimous con- 
sent until they are stated by the Chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to modify my re- 
quest. F 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will wait until the Chair 
states the original request. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Noran} be permitted to proceed for five minutes out of order, 
and that the gentleman from Texas himself be permitted to 
revise. and extend his remarks in the Recorp. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] asks for a division of the request. 

Mr. BLANTON. And as it is modified, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman from California be permitted to address the 
House out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks to modify 
his request as submitted, so that it will provide that the gentle- 
man from California be permitted to address the House out of 
order for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to revise and extend his 
remarks. Is there objection? ; 

Mr. NOLAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to know whether the gentleman is going to revise 
and extend his remarks—— 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana objects. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. Noran] is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is as fair as we get. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take the time 
of the House in trying to answer the references made by the 


I am perfectly willing for the request to be 
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gentleman from Texas to myself. I have been here since 1913, 
and my record is well known to the workers of the country 
and well known to the Members of Congress and to people gen- 
erally who take notice of the proceedings-in the House and who 
read the Conaressionan Recor» What I object to is the 
action of the gentleman from Texas or any other Member in 
abusing the privileges of the House by revising and extending 
remarks as a Member of Congress. I do not object so much 
to- the extension of remarks, even when he goes to the news- 
papers and the magazines and inserts material and communi- 
cations from his constituents and others. But I do object to 
the method. adopted by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ton], not once but on many occasions, in attacking myself and 
others through the grant of the privilege of extension of re- 
marks, by putting stuff into the Record that he does not utter 
on the floor of this House. That is why J intend to object when- 
ever I am in this House when the gentleman from Texas asks 
permission to revise and extend his remarks. Last summer he 
attacked the Committee on Labor and he attacked the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MacCrate] and myself through an 
extension of remarks of 32 pages, which I attempted to answer 
and did answer under date of September 16 by putting into the 
Recorp, over the protest of the gentleman from Texas, com- 
munications that I and other Members of this House had re- 
ceived. Now, I am an advocate of free speech, but I want it 
to be free speech and I want a man when he attacks anybody 
to attack him to his face and not steal into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp like a thief in the night behind his back, 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the gentleman’s words be taken 


What is the gentleman’s request? 
If the gentleman directed that appellation 
to me, I ask that his words be taken down. 

Mr. NOLAN. I take it there is no question as to whom I 
referred to. 

Mr. BLANTON.: Then I ask that the words be taken down. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will indicate the words 
that he desires to have taken down. 

Mr. BLANTON. The words about coming into the RECORD 
like a thief in the night. _ 

The CHAIRMAN. The words will be taken down. 

: Mr. BLANTON. I think I am pretty open-mouthed in what 
* say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will suspend. 
The Official Reporters will write out the words, Which will be 
reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I want a man when he attacks ee to attack him to his face and 
not steal into the CONGRESSIONAG RECORD, like’ a thief in the night, 


behind his back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will rise and report the 
words to the House. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wars, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee: having had under consideration the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, H. R. 12272, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Noran]! having the floor; uttered words which, upon the 
demand of Mr. BLANTON, were taken down; and said words 
having been taken down and reported to the committee, he re- 
ported the words to the House for its action. 

Mr. GRISP: Mr. Speaker, I move that the words be ex- 
punged from the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Georgia moves that 
the words be expunged from the RECORD.: 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Crisp), there were—ayes 17, noes 72. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absent Members—— : 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, to save the time of the House, 
may I be permitted to withdraw the remark which I made? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS: No! 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California requests 


that he be permitted to withdraw the words. 
Mr. HICKS. I make the point of order that the Chair has 
announced that there is no quorum present, 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Chair has already announced’ 


the absence of a quorum, 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman said he would withdraw 


the words, 
Mr. HICKS. But the Chair has announced that no quorum 


is’ present, 


The SPEAKER: The gentleman is correct. The Chair had 
announced it. The Chair thinks it is too late, after the an- 
nouncement that no quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees. As 
many as are in favor of the motion of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] will, as their names are called, vote “ yea,” 
those opposed “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 70, nays 186, 


answered “present” 27, not voting 145, as follows: 


YEAS—70, 
Ayres Kagan Mann, S. C. Saunders, Va. 
Bee Eagle Minahan, N. J. Smithwick 
Black Evans, Mont. Montague Steagall 
Blackmon sher Oldfiel Stedman: 
B Va. Goodwin, Ark. Oliver Stoll 
Brand Hoe Olney Taylor, Colo, 
Briggs Hu th Overstreet Thomas 
Brinson Jacoway Park Tillman 
Buchanan’ Johnson, Parrish Upshaw 
Byrns, Tenn, Johnson, M Pell Vinson 
Collier Jones, Tex, Phelan Weaver 
Connally; itehin Pou Welty 
mee Lankford Quin Wison, La, 
Den Lonergan. Rainey, J. W. Wise. 
Dickinson, Mo. McAndrews Raker Woods, Va. 
Dominick McClintic Rayburn Wright 
Doughton M Robinson, N. C. 
pré Major Romjue 
NAYS—186, 
Ackerman Foster Linthicum Rose 
Almon Prear’ Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Anderson French Luce Sanders, N. X. 
Andrews, Nebr. > Lufkin Sanford 
Ashbrook Gandy Luhring Schall 
abka rd MeArthur tt 
Bacharach Glynn MeCulloch: Sherwood: 
Baer od McKenzie hreve 
Barbour Goodall McLaughlin, Mich. Sinclair 
ham Goodykoontz Madd Sinnott d 
Bland; Ind. G III. Magee Smith, Idaho 
nd, Mo. Green, Iowa Mann, III Smith, III. 
oles Griest apes Smith, Mich. 
Brooks, III. Hadley Martin Snell 
Brooks, Pa. Hardy, Colo, Mason Steenerson 
Browne Harreld ays Stephens, Miss, 
Burroughs Haugen erritt Stephens, Ohio 
Caldwell Hawley ichener Stiness 
Campbell, Pa. Hays Miller Strong, Kans. 
Hernandez Monahan, Wis, Strong, Pa, 
Chindblom Hersey Mondell mmers, Wash, 
Christopherson Hersman Mooney Sweet 
Classon Hickey Moore, Ohio ‘Temple 
Coady Hicks Moores, Ind, Thompson 
Cole Hill Morgan Ison 
Hoch ott 'Tineher 
Crago Houghton Mudd Tinkham 
Cro Huddleston M Vaile 
Currie, Mich, Hutchinson Nelson, Mo, Vare 
Curry, Ireland elson, Wis: Vestal 
Dale Jefferis Nichols, Voigt 
a Johnson, S. Dak.. Osborne Volstead 
Davis, Minn, Johnson, Wash. Paige Walters 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Pa. Peters Ward 
It Kahn latt Welling 
Dickinson, Iowa Kearns Purnell Wheeler 
well Keller Radcliffe White, Kans, 
nn Kep Fa Ra Williams 
s Ken Ramseyer Wilson, III. 
Elliott Kennedy, R. I. Randall, Wis. ingo 
Ellsworth Kless Reavis Winslow 
Emerson Kleczka Reed, W. Va. Woodyard 
Evans, Nebr, bert Rhodes: ates 
„Nev, Ricketts Young, N. Dak, 
Fairfield Layton Robston, Ky. Zihiman 
Focht Lea, Calif. Rodenberg 
Fordney Lehlbach - Rogers 
ANSWERED“ PRESENT "—27, 
Bankhead Garner Lanham Padgett 
g Griffin Lee, Ga. Rube 
Blanton Hardy, Tex, Lesher Smal 
ox Harrison McKeown Sumners, Tex, 
Candler Bayan Rri | alsh 
rane Hull, Tenn. Mansfel: Young, Tex. 
Fields Humphreys Nolan 
NOT VOTING—145, 
Andrews, Md. Clark, Fla Freeman Igoe 
Anthony Clark, Mo, Fuller, Mass. James 
Aswell Cleary Gallagher Johnston, N. T. 
Barkley Cople: Galiivan uul 
Bell Costello Ganly Kelley, Mich. 
Benson Cramton Garland Kennedy, Iowa 
Booher Cullen Garrett Kettner 
Bowers Dallinger Godwin, N. C. Kincheloe 
Britten Darrow Goldfogle Kin 
Browning Dempsey Gould Kinkafa 
Brumbaugh Denison Graham, Pa Knutson 
Burdick Donovan Greene, Mass. Kraus 
Burke Dooling Greene, Vt. Kreider 
Butler Doremus Hamill Larsen 
Byrnes, S. C Dunbar Hamilton Lazaro 
, Kans. Dyer Has Little 
Cannon Edmonds Heflin McFadden 
Cantrill Elston Holland McGlennow 
Caraway Esch Howard McKinley 
rew Ferris Haulin, McLane 
Carter Hull, Iowa McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Flood Husted McPherson 
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MacCrate Porter Sears Timberlake 
MacGregor Rainey, Ala Sells Towner 
Maher Rainey, II. T. legel Trea y 
Mead andall, Calif. Sims Venable 
Moon Reber isson Wason 
Moore, Va. LN Slem Watkins 
orin Riddick Smith, N. Y. Watson 
Neely Riordan nyder ebster 
Newton, Minn Rouse Steele haley 7 
Newton, Mo. Rowan Stevenson White, Me. 
Nicholls, S. C. Rowe Sullivan 9 a. 
O'Connell Rucker wope Wood, Ind. 
O'Connor ‘abath Tague 
Ogden Sanders, La Taylor, Ark. 
Parker Scully Taylor, Tenn. 


So the motion to strike out the words was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. BUTLER with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. Esch with Mr. Sras. 

Mr, ‘Towner with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. PARKER with Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 

. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. CULLEN. 

SIEGEL with Mr. ASWELL, 

„ TIMBERLAKE with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, 

. CANNON with Mr. Sisson. 

. Bowers with Mr. NEELY. 

. Wason with Mr. Donovan. 

. CrRamTon with Mr. Rucker. 

. Reser with Mr. Doremvs. 

. Woop of Indiana with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

. Snyper with Mr. Caraway. 

. Epmonps with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
. TrREADWAY with Mr. BOOHER. 

. Rowe with Mr. CARTER. 

„ Reep of New York with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

. Dentson with Mr. FLOOD. 

. TAYLOR of Tennessee with Mr. BENSON. 

. KINKAID with Mr. WHALEY. 

. Porter with Mr. GALLIVAN. 

. MCKINLEY with Mr. FERRIS. 

. WEBSTER with Mr. CANTRILL. 

. Hustep with Mr. TAGUE. 

. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. SABATH. 

. SELLS with Mr. CAREW. 

. WarsoN with Mr. CASEY. 

„ Juul. with Mr. HOLLAND. 

. Rippick with Mr. Doorinea. 

. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 
. Fess with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. Steme with Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr, BARKLEY. 

Mr. Correy with Mr. SULLIVAN. . 

Mr. WHITE of Maine with Mr. CLEARY. ` 

. CosTELLO with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 

. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. VENABLE. 

. Huttnes with Mr. GaxLx. 

Knaus with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. WATKINS. 

. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. Hur of Iowa with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. James with Mr. Surrn of New York. 

Mr. DALLINGER with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. Gartanp with Mr. SAnprers of Louisiana. 

Mr. BRITTEN with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. DUNBAR with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. Extston with Mr. LAZARO. 

Mr. Brownse with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. FREEMAN with Mr. Kerrner. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. DyEr with Mr. IGOE. = 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York, 

Mr. Govurp with Mr. MAHER. 

Mr. Dkurskx with Mr. Larsen. 

Mr. BURDICK with Mr. McLane. 

Mr. Hamitron with Mr. McGLennon, 

Mr. Burke with Mr. MEAD. 

Mr. Kina with Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. McPHeErson with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

Mr. OcpEN with Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. RATNEY of Alabama. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Morry with Mr. RANDALL of California. 

Mr. McFappen with Mr. ROUSE. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The motion of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp} to strike out the words is not agreed to. The com- 
mittee will resume its session. 

Accordingly the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union resumed consideration of the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 12272), with Mr. Warst in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr, 
Noran] has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I r not intend to take up any 
more time. I rose and got five minutes ont of order for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the House to the reasons why 
I objected to an extension of remarks by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brantoy]. If this little performance here for the 
last three-quarters of an hour does nothing else than tend to 
correct that sort of an abuse, I am satisfied with my part in it. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, we have heard to-day 
references to organized labor in politics, that the members of 
labor unions are going to combine to support their friends or 
alleged friends, regardless of political party affiliations. While 
this is nothing new in this country, if it means the subordination 
of vital political principles to class solidarity it is to be regretted. 
Class hatred should be minimized and avoided. Representative 
government is founded on mutual regard and confidence. All 
people, whether they work with hands or brain, are useful and 
necessary to the happiness of all. Nor should any movement be 
founded upon the idea that one class owns the property and 
another does the work. The working people own more of the 
funds deposited in savings institutions, banks, trust and in- 
surance companies than any other class. To destroy the insti- 
tution of private property would not increase the well-being of 
those who labor, but would injure them. 

I commend to all thinking people these words of Abraham 
Lincoln: 

LINCOLN ON 
bib yg gg fs the frait of labor; 
Become bas world. 5 | some shou! 
— 8 Fi Py ad Let not ties 5 is — pull down ine * of another, 


assuring that his wes 


By unanimous reg ae, BLAND of 8 Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM, Mr. FAIRFIELD, Mr. Purnetr, Mr. McLaventty of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. STEENERSON were given leave to revise and extend 
their remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 34, line a after the 
each,” strike out "he balance of the line and all of lines 16, 17, 
— 19, 20, 21, 22, down to and including the “each” in line 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 10 messenger boys at $ 


sees 


— 
The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 


General expenses, Forest Service: To enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to experiment and to make and continue investi tious and re- 
port on forestry, national ja ye ae fires, and “Tombering, but no 
part of this appropriation shall be_ used for any experiment or test 
made outside the jurisdiction of the United States; to 2 the owners 
of woodlands as to the proper care of the same; to investigate and test 
American timber and timber 


the planting of native and forei g s ag on e trees for the tree, 
less ons; to erect necessary buil 12 Rrurtdes That the cos 
any building erected shall Dot exceed 000: Provided further, bat 
hereafter the e for permits upen each of the e 


forests shall be not less than th the ‘appraised value of pasturage upon 
such national gaens as determined the Secretary of Agriculture 
from time to time, but at least every, "five years, beginning with the 
calendar year 1921, upon the basis o commercial rates charged 
for pasturage upon ‘lands of similar oie taking into account the 
advantages and disadvanta of the respective areas: And provided 
also, That the Secretary o . may allow free of charge the 
grazing of milch, work, or o animals used for domestic purposes 
not exceeding a total of 10 head owned and in use by bona fide settlers 
residing in or near a national forest; or animals in actual use by pros- 
Doctor y od ie and travelers; or saddle, pack, and work animals 
in connection with permitted ‘operations on the national 

3 To pax all expenses necessary to protect, administer, and 
improve the national forests, . the payment of rewards under 
regulations of the tary o 1 for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction for errie of the laws and regulations re- 
lating to fires in or near national forests, or for the unlawful taking of, 
or injury to, Government property; to ascertain the natural conditions 
upon and utilize the national forests; and the Secretary of Agricuiture 
may, in his discretion, mber and other forests products cut or 
removed from the national forests to be exported from the State or 
Territory in which said forests are respectively situated; to transport 
and care for fish and game supplied to stock the national ‘forests or the 
waters therein; to i forest agents, clerks, assistants, and other labor 
and in the administration, o of Saon 

colla 


— the 5 reas to 8 necessary supplies, a 
xtures, law 
for olicers of the Forest 8 stationed outside of Washin 


journals 
‘on, and 
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for medical supplies and services and other, assistance necessary for 
immediate relief of artisans, laborers, and other employees engaged in 
any hazardous work under the Forest Service; to pay freight, express, 
telephone, and telegraph charges ; for electric light Hes power, fuel, gas, 
ice, washing towels, and official traveling and other necessary ex- 
penses, including traveling expenses for legal and fiscal officers while 
performing Forest Service work; and for rent outside of the District 
of Columbia, as follows: 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the proviso beginning with line 13, page 35, and ending with 
the word “ areas,” in line 21, page 35. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I reserve a point of order on the bal- 
ance of the paragraph. z 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona reserves a 
point of order on the second proviso, on page 35, lines 13 to 21, 
inclusive, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] reserves 
a point of order on the balance of the paragraph. 

Mr. FRENCH. I reserve a point of order on the words in 
line 18, page 35, beginning with the calendar year 1921.” 

The CHAIRMAN. They are included in the reservation of 
the point of order of the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. FRENCH. It is conceivable that the point of order I 
have made may apply to those words, while the points of order 
made by others may not apply to the remainder of the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. In that event the gentleman will be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to inquire of the committee why it 
is that they attempt, as they state in their report, to double 
the grazing fees on the national forests, beginning with the year 
1921, by the enactment of this proviso, when it was set forth in 
the hearings by the Chief of the Forest Service that there are 
now in existence on most of the national forests a series of five- 
year permits which began with the year 1919 and will not expire 
until the year 1923? To enact such legislation at this time is 


unfair and unjust to a large number of stockmen who, acting’ 


upon the announced policy of the Secretary of Agriculture, ac- 
cepted a doubling of the grazing fees for the year 1919 with the 
distinct understanding that they could obtain five-year permits, 
which they have since obtained. On page 127 of the hearings 
appears a letter dated November 23, 1918, addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the National Live Stock Association, in Denver, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, which reads in part: t 

On a considerable 8 of the national forests we have reached 
the point where permits for a 8 of five years can be put into effect 
without difficulty. * * Therefore I am authorizing the forester to 
issue five-year grazing permits, beginning with the season of 1919, where 
the conditions warrant such action and it is desired by the permittees. 

It is set forth in the testimony of Mr. A. F. Potter, the asso- 
ciate forester, that there are now in existence a large number 
of such five-year permits. Certainly it is unfair and unjust to 
the cattle growers and sheep raisers on the national forests to 
attempt now, in the light of the existing understanding, by legis- 
lation, to arbitrarily double the grazing fees they will have to 
pay. I want to know what it was that induced the committee 
to recommend such radical action. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The language of the item is such that if we 
had not put that in they would have had to begin immediately, 
aud we thought we would be more lenient than otherwise by 
making it 1921 instead of right away. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman is well aware, as were other 
members of the committee, of the existence of this five-year 
agreement respecting grazing fees on the national forests. 

.Why not wait to apply the raise until 1923, as suggested by Mr. 
Potter? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tary inquiry. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] has the floor. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman desires an an- 
swer to his question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have a copy here of the blank form of 
permits, and if the gentleman will examine it he will find that 
they reserve the right to terminate the lease at any time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true of every grazing permit that was 
ever issued on any national forest reserve. That is the reason 
why forest-reserye grazing permits are not as valuable as 
leases obtained on private grazing lands. The stockman can 
not afford to pay as much for a privilege which is revocable at 
any time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well, then. You have no five-year per- 
mit, because the Government reserves the right to revoke it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will let me give the history 
of this matter, I am sure that he will agree with my statement 
of the facts. In the years 1916 and 1917 the Forest Service 


Mr, Chairman, a parliamen- 


made an investigation of the charges for grazing on private and 
Indian lands adjacent to the national forests, and decided that 
the rates charged on the forest reserves were not high enough. 
The Secretary of Agriculture in 1917 proposed to double the 
grazing fees. The stockmen were heard on the question, and 
they said that they would not object to doubling the fees pro- 
vided that they were given five-year permits instead of the then 
prevailing permits which ran from year to year. It was with 
that distinct understanding that the raise in rates was made. In 
1918 there was a 25 per cent increase, and last year, 1919, the 
Secretary of Agriculture enforced a 100 per cent increase. Over 
$880,000 in increased collections was paid into the Treasury by 
virtue of that increase. Now, in the middle of the term of 
the existing five-year agreements, the committee proposes by 
legislation to redouble the grazing fees on the national forests 
and increase the collections from the stockmen by $2,500,000 a 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement from the 
Chief Forester stating that no obligation has been incurred on 
the part of the Government as to the tenure of the permit. 
The gentleman has referred to the fees charged. If the gentle- 
man will turn to the hearings, he will find that we turned over 
155,000,000 acres of land to the department with forest, grazing, 
and water-power privileges included. Yet the expenditures 
for the Forest Service are $9,285,611 and the receipts only 
$4,358,414, leaving a deficit of $4,927,196. It seems to me that 
it is time that we were giving more consideration to the ques- 
tion of receipts from the forests. The grazing fees last year 
were for the entire year on an average $1.20 per head of cat- 
tle; sheep, 25 per cent less; horses, 25 per cent increase. The 
average fees received for cattle were 72 cents per head. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman compare the fees charged 
for cattle and the different kinds of stock upon our national 
forests with those charged in Canada? Is it not a fact that 
we charge almost double what they do, and in some cases two 
and a half times and three times as much? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We may charge less than Canada, but we 
charge only half in the forests that they charge outside the 
forests under similar conditions. It is time to look into this 
matter and to charge a reasonable fee. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Has the gentleman the figures to answer my 
question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have the figures charged by the department 
and the figures charged outside of the forests. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The figures I have from the department 
show that we charge two and a half and sometimes three times 
as much as they charge across the line. 

Mr, HAUGEN. In Canada? 

Mr. SINNOTT. For the same kind of grazing. € 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am not concerned over the fees in Canada, 
but I am concerned over the fees in this country. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It affords a pretty good comparison. : 

Mr. HAUGEN. And I am concerned about the condition of 
the Treasury at this time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have here a letter from the Acting Forester, 
Mr. A. F. Potter, in which he states that the total receipts for 
grazing on the national forests last year were $2,609,000, and 
that the total expenditures of all kinds, including payments to 
the States, were $1,576,000, leaving a clear profit on the grazing 
of $1,032,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I suggest to the gentleman 
that they confine themselves to the point of order. The merits 
of the proposition are not in issue at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona reserved the 
point of order for the purpose of securing information. He pro- 
ceeded under the five-minute rule, which is permissible until the 
regular order is demanded. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman from Michigan is anxious 
for action, and inasmuch as the hour of adjournment is close 
at hand, I make the point of order that this proviso is new legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that the language, beginning with the words “ Provided further,” 
in line 13, down to and including the word “ areas,” in line 21, 
is new legislation.. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 


The time of the gentleman from Arizona 


Mr. Chairman, a point of 
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Mr. HAUGEN. It would seem that if the Forest Service has 
jurisdiction over grazing and Congress has jurisdiction over the 
Forest Service, that Congress has also the right te prescribe 
how the permits shall be made and how the amount of the fees 
shall be reached. The courts have determined that the Forest 
Service has the power to fix the fees. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the point of order which I 
make is that under exist law the Secretary of Agriculture 
has authority to fix the fees on the national forests, 
and that this proposed legislation is a change of existing law, 
directing the manner in which such fees shall be collected. It 
is also an attempt to raise revenue on an appropriation bill, 
and does not carry any reduction of expenditures. The prece- 
dents are very clear. Only a few days ago—on the 26th of 
January, to be exact—a decision in point was rendered when 
the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration. An amendment was offered to increase the fees for 
passports from $1 to $5. The Speaker at that time held: 

By the terms of the amendment it is provided that an additional 
fee—in other words, additional revenu 1 be provided, which shall 


be put into the same fund from which this eee is drawn, 
and which increases that fund by, the amount erived from the tax. 


It is a novel suggestion that new taxes are economy or lead neces- 
sarily to a reduction of expenses. 

The point of order was sustained. 

A ruling to the same effect was made by the Chairman ef the 
Committee of the Whole House, Mr. Mappen, of Illinois, who 
said: 

It must be apparent to the members of the committee that there is 
nothing on the face of this amendment to indicate a reduction in the 
amount of the Appropriation. Of course, it is true that if the amend- 
ment should be adopted it would raise revenue, but the revenue would 
go into the Treasury, to the credit of the 1 fund; and there is 
nobody here wise enough to say what that revenue would be a 
priated for, It might not be appropriated for the payment of the 
expenses of the State Department at ; and on the face of the facts, 
as the Chair sees them, he can not see any possibility of the reduction 
of the amount of the appropriation on its face resulting from the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas, nor can it be said that it 
will even increase the amount covered inte the Treasury. The Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

There can be no question but that this proviso attempts to 
change existing law by legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
therefore violates the terms of clause 2 ef rule 21, which pro- 
hibits that very thing from being done. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
say only a word. There is authority of law for the Secretary 
making the charge for the use of the national forests for graz- 
ing and for other purposes. He has been pursuing one plan 
under that general authority. This is a suggestion or a direc- 
tion to him to use another plan. It seems to me that this is not 
subject to the point of order. 

It is his duty to make some charge, and he has been pursuing 
one plan and we are suggesting to him to use another. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will yield. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Undoubtedly the Congress has the right to 
regulate charges for grazing, and it has exercised that right 
by giving the Secretary certain discretion in law, but that was a 
matter of general law. That discretion can not obtain on legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. If the committee would bring 
in special legislation changing that, undoubtedly it would be in 
order for the committee to make such changes, but it is not in 
order to report legislative changes in an appropriation bill, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Arizona has made a point of order on the proviso beginning in 
line 13, page 35. I reserve a point of order on the balance. I 
desire, in connection with the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Arizona, as it is practically a part of it, to make a 
point of order on the proviso beginning on line 21, page 35, down 
to and including the word “ forests,” lines 3 and 4, page 36, and 
let it all go together. I do not think there can be any argument 
as to whether or not it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to discuss the 
point of order? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Arizona covers language to which the point 
of order offered by myself was directed. 

It seems to me that either point of order must be sustained 
under our rules, and I have in mind especially section 2 of Rule 
XXI, which provides that no change may be made upon appro- 
priation bills of existing law, except as is germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill and shall retrench expenditures. To my 
mind the provision included in the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, that attempts to define a policy for the fixing of grazing- 
permit charges and providing that this policy shall begin with 
the calendar year 1921, is clearly out of order, and it has been 


repeatedly decided by the Chair that language much less con- 
structive than this is not in order. 

Now let me refer for just a few minutes te the merits of the 
committee proposition. The committee proposes that hereafter 
charges for grazing permits upon each national forest shall 
t- not less than approved value of pasturage upon such forests 
as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture from time to time, 
and at least every five years, beginning with the calendar year 
1921, upon the basis of commercial rates charged for pasturage 
upon lands of similar character, taking into account the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the respective areas. 

In a general way the language of the proposed measure recites 
a policy that the department desires to follow. 

Prior to 1906 no charge was made for grazing live stock upon 
the national forests. Although the number of each kind of 
stock was restricted and only limited numbers permitted to 
graze, the grazing privilege was allowed free in accordance with 
the prevailing custom upon the public lands. 

The policy of charging for grazing permits was put into 
effect on January 1, 1906, and the rates first established were 
from 35 to 50 cents per head for grazing cattle and horses 
during the entire year and from 20 to 35 cents per head for 
the regular summer grazing season. The charge for sheep and 
goats was from 5 to 8 cents per head for the regular summer 
grazing season, no year-long grazing of these kinds of stock 
being allowed at that time. 

The rates initiated in 1906 were readjusted and gradually 
increased during the first 10 years, with the result that on 
January 1, 1916, the charge for grazing cattle during the entire 
year had been increased from 40 cents to $1.50 per head in 
accordance with the advantages of the locality, and these rates 
were used as the basis for rates on other kinds of stock and 
for grazing periods of less than one year. The charge for 
horses was fixed at 25 per cent more than for cattle and the 
charge for sheep and goats at 25 per cent of the cattle rate, 
The charge for periods of less than one year was generally 
one-tenth of the annual rate per month. 

Under these different schedules the average amount paid by 
the stockmen for their grazing permits was increased approxi- 
mately 50 per cent between 1906 and 1916 and considerably 
more up to the last year, or 1919. : 

Under these different schedules and policies the total receipts 
from grazing on the national forests have increased from 
$513,000 in 1906, with an area of 94,159,492 acres, to $1,210,214 
in 1916, with an area of 156,706,008 acres, and to $2,609,169 in 
1919, with approximately the same acreage. There has been, 
proportionate with the area, an increase of about 50 per cent in 
the number of stock grazed. 

In connection with the final increase the announcement was 
made that five-year permits would be issued, which would not 
be subject to reduction except to stop damage to the forest, 
Such permits have been issued for about two-thirds of the stock 
grazed upon the forests, and with the understanding that the 
present rates would apply until the end of the five-year period, 
in 1923. This action was taken to stabilize the live-stock in- 
dustry and encourage expansion and improvement by small 
owners, who hesitated to borrow money for the purchase of 
additional stock or better animals without assurance regarding 
the future obligations they would have to meet. A change in 


the rates, applicable prior to. the calendar year 1924, would 


necessitate a readjustment in these permits, 

Those to whom these permits have been issued have made 
their business arrangements on the assumption that the leases 
have been issued in good faith. Under them men have acquired 


by purchase or by lease lands for winter use. They have 


constructed buildings. They have purchased breeding stock 
and shaped and modified their herds and flocks upon the basis, 
not of one year, or an uncertain period, but on the basis of five 
years. 

These permits are necessarily part of the basis for the estab- 
lishment of credit, and you can see what it would mean to those 
who hold them to tear them in two as a mere strap of paper, and 
to say to those who hold them, We shall renew your leases 
provided you will enter into a new lease upon the basis of 50 
per cent or 100 per cent increase in rates to the Government.” 
Gentlemen, a proposition of that kind can not be defended, and 
those who hold leases from the Government on forest reserves 
have the right to expect that, excepting for the most urgent 
reason, their leases shall be held sacred for the peried of time 
recited in the lease. The reason why it appeared advisable to 
fix a period of five years was in order to encourage the stock 
industry on the forest reserves. Men would not go into the 
stock business and then be dispossessed at an uncertain time. 
It is to the interest of the Government to encourage a policy that 
will mean permanent industry, and it is to the interest of those 
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who engage in the business to know definitely the time for 
which their leases shall apply. 

The provision of the bill suggested by the Committee on 
Agriculture should be eliminated, for the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has all the authority that it confers, but if not eliminated 
it should be made to apply upon the expiration of permits that 
are outstanding and not be made to terminate current permits 
regardless of the responsibility assumed by those who are en- 
gaged in the stock business by virtue of these contracts or per- 
mits made by the Government. 

I want to insert in my remarks at this point a table prepared 
by the Forest Service that will show the permits that are out 


standing (1919) for grazing upon the forest reserves. ; 
Grazing permits issued and number of stock grazed. 


SOME OBJECTIONS. 

Time will not permit a full answer vo every criticism that has 
been made, ; 

One gentleman says that the average cost of grazing in the 
forest reserves is 72 cents per head of cattle for a season and 
one-fourth of that for sheep. And then he says that in Kansas 
and Iowa for the same use of pasture owners of stock are glad 
to pay $14 per head of cattle. Another Member declares that 
the rutes on the forest reserves are one-tenth what they ought 
to be while others would pass immediately an act multiplying 
the rates charged by 300 per cent. 

Gentlemen forget that the Kansas and Iowa lands of. which 
they speak will sell for $50 to $100 per acre, while the forest- 
reserve lands that carry the most stock would not sell probably 
for $5 an acre if offered to the highest bidder. 

Again, gentlemen forget that Kansas and Iowa lands are 
close to market, that on stock shipped from there there is little 
shrinkage in shipment, that stock may be shipped at almost 
any time and thus be able to meet the top-notch price, that 
fields are fenced, that water is abundant, and that herds do 
not require the constant attention of the cowboys and the sheep 
herders, Gentlemen forget that all these items add greatly to 
the expenses of the stockmen in the Western States. 

Gentlemen forget that a generation ago for the most part 
predatory animals were killed off in the Middle States, while 
here is a problem that means annual loss to the stockmen who 
depend on the forest range. 

But after all the chief reason why the committee proposition 
should not pass is because it annuls existing permits. The 
Government's word should be good. Agreements should be 
kept and men to whom have been granted permits for a definite 
period should not be disturbed in rights that exist under them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it may not reduce the ex- 
penditures, but it will increase the receipts. It will really in- 
crease them by more than $2,000,000. It means more than 
$900,000 in revenue for the States and it means $1,000,000 
revenue for the Treasury. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona makes the 
point of order to the second proviso of this paragraph, in that 


it changes existing law and is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. Clearly the language of the proviso is in the form of per- 
manent legislation, and as the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
HAWLEY] suggested, it seeks to provide specifically what is now 
by law given to the Secretary of Agriculture as a discretionary 
power, And the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I made a point of 
order in connection with the point of order of the gentleman 
from Arizona. It is all a part of the same thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
makes the point of order, beginning on line 21, page 34, down to 
and including the word “forests” in lines 4 and 5, page 36. 
The same reasons on which the previous ruling was based apply 
to this, and the Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire the attention of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen]. I want to call attention, 
if I may, to the time, and say that it is the intention of the 
Democrats to hold a caucus in this room after Congress ad- 
journs, and we hoped to get through before dinner to-night. I 
notice the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonnson] and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AnpERson] have each an amend- 
ment to offer. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
adjourn? 

Mr. GARNER. We want to begin now, at 4 o'clock. 
notice to that effect. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Warsm, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R 12272, 
the Agricultural appropriation bill, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


When does the gentleman wish us to 


We gave 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Wenster (at request of Mr. Summers of Washington), 
for one day, on account of illness. 

To Mr, Curren, until further notice, on account of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resoln- 
tion of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, 
Sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead entry. ` 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate concurrent resolution of 
the following title was taken from the Speaker's table aud re- 
ferred to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

Senate concurrent resolution 10. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 1,500 copies of the nationnl as Hy? act, as 
amended to date, for the use of the Senate and to be distributed 
through the Senate document room— 


to the Committee on Printing. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


{After a pnuse.] The 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Tuesday, February 
10, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII: 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, from the Select Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department, submitted a report relative 
to United States General-Hospital No. 21 at-Aurora, Colo,. (Rept. 
No. 616), which said report was referred to the House Calendar, 


1920. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. O'CONNELL, from the Committee on War Claims, to 
which was referred. the bill (H. R. 3977) for the relief of the 
legul representatives of Donnelly and Egan, deceased, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
613), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. GLYNN, from the Committee on Claims, te which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9046) for the relief of William Malone, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 614), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 390) for the relief of Peter McKay, re- 
ported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 615), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 12419) granting additional 
compensation to the officers and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, including nurses; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 12420) providing for the 
monthly payment of pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, : 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 50) 
regarding the appointment of commissions to deal with labor 
and capital; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROGERS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 288) authoriz- 
ing and directing the Joint Committee on Printing to publish a 
daily bulletin of public hearings held by committees, subcom- 
mittees, and commissions of Congress; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. BAER: Resolution (H. Res. 456) to designate a week 
to be known as liberty week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, favoring the passage of 
Senate joint resolution 102, to equalize the pay and allowances 
of commissioned officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of 
the Coast Guard with those of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island, favoring the passage of Senate joint resolution 
102, to equalize the pay and allowances of commissioned officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Coast Guard with those 
of the Navy; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Inerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 12421) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12422) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Field; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12423) granting a pen- 
sion to David E. Tipple ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 12424) granting an increase 
of pension to Christopher C. Cann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 12425) for the relief of Orlando 
Ducker; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1418. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, Local Union No. 892, 
New York, opposing the Sterling-Graham peace-time sedition 
bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1419. By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: Petition of the Mothers’ 
Club of the fifth ward, Big Rapids, Mich., urging the Smith- 
Towner bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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1420. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Barnes 
Drill Co., of Rockford, III., opposing the adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures for the United States; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. : 

1421, Also, petition of the churches of Duran, III., favoring the 
Sims bill, House bill 262; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1422. Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Kansas 
City, opposing the return of the railroads to private ownership; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ‘ 

1423. Also, petition of the Lawyers’ Club of New York City, 
favoring the Kenyon Americanization bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1424. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Letter of the acting 
Secretary of Commerce, transmitting petition of employees of 
the Steamboat-Inspection Service at Detroit, Mich., for increase 
of pay for inspectors and clerks of that service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1425. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Weyerhauser, Wis., protesting against sedition bills; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. o- 

1426. Also, petition of International Union of Timberworkers, 
Local No. T8, Rhinelander, Wis., protesting against passage of 
pending sedition bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1427. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of J. H. Williams & Co., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to certain legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

1428. Also, petition of the College of the City of New York, 
Post No, 717, relative to Senate bill 3792, ete: ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1429. Also, petition of George S. Ward, president, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., New York City, urging defeat of Gronna bill, termi- 
nating wheat guaranty; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1430. Also, petition of American Protective Tariff League, urg- 
ing revision of the tariff laws and opposing League of Nations 
as proposed ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1431. By Mr. PARKER: Petition of the Hoosick Post, No. 40, 
of the American Legion, pledging loyalty to the Government, 
etc. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1432. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, indorsing Senate bill 3315; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

1433. Also, petition of the directors of the Board of Trade of 
the city of Chicago, urging the return of the railroads to private 
owners, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1434. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of Conshohocken, 
Pa., in favor of the Lehibach-Sterling bill; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Torspax, February 10, 1920. 


The Chaplaia, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered tha 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, with Thee are the issues of life and death. 
We stand before Thee to give an account here of our steward- 
ship. We must stand at last before Thee to render an account 
of the deeds done in the body. Thou dost call us by Thy provi- 
dence to serve Thee. Thou hast sent us forth to be as an 
evangel of God, to give Thy will and Thy law to maay men. 
Help us in Thy fear and with Thy favor and under Thy 
guidance to discharge the duties that are upon us. We ask for 
Christ’s sake. Amen, 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (II. R. 11368) entitled An act making 
appro riations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921,” the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
d of te amendments numbered 114 and 115 in manner and 
form as if the House had led from its disagreement to said amend- 
ments and had agreed to the same. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate — 


consideration of the concurreat resolution. The House did 
recede, and it is so shown in the printed report, but in the type- 
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written copy from which the report was made the figures “114” 
and “115” were left out. 

The coneurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker 
of the House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
20) giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines a pre- 
ferred right of homestead entry, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a petition, 
which will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The petition is as follows: 

“ WASHINGTON, D. C., February 9, 1920. 
“To the President, the Senate of the United States, and the 

American people: 

“Tt is with deep satisfaction that this conference committee, 
representing 27 national organizations, reassembles in Washing- 
ton on the day that the treaty of peace again comes before the 
Senate. We come back to the National Capital, following our 
conference of January 13, with the strong hope that the treaty 
is soon to be ratified. The President of the United States, in 
his letter to Senator HrrcHcock, has said definitely that he will 
accept reservations. Agreement on the fact that there are to 
be reservations has been reached, leaving only the matter of 
their ‘final form to be determined. Authoritative intimations 
come from England and from France that the form of the reser- 
vations is wholly secondary to the compelling importance and 
necessity of having America a member of the League of Nations. 

“We again invoke the fundamental democratic right of peti- 
tion in the name of over 50,000,000 Americans belonging to the 
organizations we represent, urging that, without further delay, 
the reservations be cast in a final form, 

“All the reservations now under consideration are the result 
of a long series of compromises. The original position of the 
Republicans that the treaty should be adopted only with amend- 
ments, and that of the President that it should be adopted with- 
out reservations, have both been abandoned. Conferences of 
the bipartisan committee of the Senate have resulted in prac- 
tical agreement on all reservations except those on article 10 
and on the Monroe doctrine. In regard to the latter there has 
not been any doubt that the doctrine should be preserved, differ- 
ences now being confined to the method of expressing that 
opinion without offense to friendly nations both in Europe and 
Ameriea, 

“As regards article 10 the difference between the reservation 
presented by Senator Lobdk and that submitted to the President 
by Senator Hrrencock seems to consist in the fact that the 
former declares that we assume no obligation under the article 
without the approval of Congress in each specific case, and the 
latter that we assume no obligation to take action under the 
article without the approval of Congress in each specific case. 
The real nature of this difference is for us hard to understand, 
and we believe it will be wholly incomprehensible to the Ameri- 
can people. In any event the difference is insignificant in com- 
parison to the importance of the treaty and covenant itself. We 
believe that it is not only for the interests of the country but for 
those of the President, the Senate, and each of the great political 
parties, to ratify this treaty without further delay. 

“We are confident also that when the United States takes its 
seat in the League of Nations it will not be a silent partner in 
the league but will exert an influence for humanity and justice 
proportionate to its resources, its population, its ideals, and its 
traditions. 

“For the conference of national organizations favoring rati- 
fication of the peace treaty. 

“Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Chairman. 
“Hon. Oscar S. STRAUS. 

“Mr. HERBERT’ S. HOUSTON, 

“Dr, J. L. McBrien, 


“Mr. JOHN POOLE. 

“The foregoing statement was unanimously adopted by this 
national conference at which were represented the following 
national organizations: 

Agricultural press of the United States and other farming 
interests: Herbert Myrick. 

“ American Federation of Labor: Frank Morrison, 

American Rights League: James B. Townsend, 


“American School Citizenship League: Samuel C. Mitchell. 
“Associated Advertising Clubs of the World: Herbert S. 

Houston. 

e of Collegiate Alumne: Mrs. Glen Levin Swig- 
ge 

Church Peace Union: Dr. Henry A. Atkinson. 

“ Council of Jewish Women: Mrs. Adolph Kahn. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen: P. J. 

McNamara. 

“ Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union: R. F. Bower. 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America: Dr. 

Charles S. MacFarland, Rey. E. O. Watson. 

International Association of Rotary Clubs: John Poole. 
“League of Free Nations Association: Christiana Merriman. 

NEm gue-to Enforce Peace: Oscar S. Straus, William H. 
hort. 

“National Board of Farm Organizations: Charles A. Lyman, 
secretary. 

“National Conference of Social Workers: Mrs. Matthews. 
“ National Council of Women: Mrs. Phillip North Moore. 
“National Education Association: Dr. J. L. McBrien. 
“Department of Superintendence, National Education Asso- 

ciation: Miss Jessie L. Burrall. 

“National Women’s Christian Temperance Union: Mrs. Ellis 

Asby Yost. 

s Order of Railway Conductors: L. E. Sheppard. 
“Southern Commercial Congress: W. H. Saunders, Clarence 

J. Owens. 

“Southern Sociological Congress: J. E. MeCulloch. 
“United Society of Christian Endeavor: Dr. J. Stanley 

Durkee. 

“Women’s Nonpartisan Committee for League of Nations: 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman. 

“World Alliance: Rev. Peter Ainslee, Dr. Roy B. Guild. 
“World Peace Foundation: Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell.” 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present two telegrams, one on the sub- 
ject of grain and the other on the subject of the National Guard, 
which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 9, 1920, 
Hon. Kexxeru MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


of the Gronna bill at this time, terminating the wheat 
5 thereunder, as recommended by the Senate 


UI holding wheat, as well as seri 
dealer, miller, and baker in 


the Se goan 
grain dealers, 

further and disastrous 3 

all dealers, millers, 


of the Congress to now void this 8 oblig 

the pi ave the effect of ruining not only the si pes 0 a 
sane but 88 3 every farmer who edly holds part of the 
200,000,000 that has as yet been unshipped. We 
earnestly mh x t À pa Airy use eu best efforts to defeat this, bill, and 
ask the Senate and cultural Committees to hold public hear- 
in where farmers, hola be bakers, and millers can present their side 


of the case. 
s ji J. ALLEN Surrn & Co. 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO., February 4, 1920. 


Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Benate, Washington, D. C. 


The enactment of the Wadsworth bill would wipe out the National 
Guard. The members of the Missouri National Guard cordially indorse 


stand. 
Lira H. C. CLARKE, Adjutant General, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present a joint memorial of the Eeg- 
islature of the State of Oregon, requesting the passage of legis- 
lation which will place on a common basis for pension purposes 
the veterans of the Civil War and those of the Indian wars and 
of their widows now receiving pensions, whether by virtue of 
general laws on the subject or in pursuance of special acts. I 
ask that the memorial be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and ordered to be printed in the Recors, as follows: 
= veo honorable Senators and Representatives in Congress assembled: 

the — and House of Representatives of the 

e session assembled, respectfully represent: 

con in order to maintain 
gage in wars with the In- 


1920. 


whose ranks are now more than decimated and who are now extremely 
few in number, should receive the same bounty at the hands of the Gen- 
eral Government that is given those who served in the Civil War. 
Thote PONN too, merit equal consideration with other widows on the 
pension list. 

We therefore respectfully memorialize your honorable body to enact 
such legislation as will piece on a common basis for pension purposes 
the yeterans of the Civil War and those of the Indian wars, and their 
widows, now receiving pensions, whether by virtue of general laws on 
the subject or in pursuance of special acts: It is therefore 

Resolved jointly by the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the Legislative Assembly of Oregon, That the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the Congress be, and they are 3 urged to. 
3 r legislation to accomplish the result above indicated ; and 

e urther 

Resolved, That the governor of the State of Oregon be requested to 
transmit a copy of this memorial to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress. 

Adopted by the house January 16, 1920. z 

SEYMOUR JONES, 
s Speaker of the House. 

Adopted by the senate January 15, 1920. 

W. T. VrxTon, 
President of the Senate. 

Indorsed: Senate joint memorial No. 3, by Senator Lachmund. 

a J. W. COCHRAN, 
Chief Clerk. 
Filed January 16, 1920, 
Ben W. OLCOTT, 
Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, Ben W. Olcott, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed y of the Senate joint memorial No. 3 with the 
original thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of — at the special session 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, January 12 to 17, 
1920, and filed in the office of the secretary of state January 16, 1920 
and that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript therefrom an 
of the whole thereof, together with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

1 at the Capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 31st day of January, A. D. 

[Shas] Ben W. OLCOTT, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I also present a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of Eugene, Oreg., 
respectfully urging Congress to give special and immediate at- 
tention to the enactment of pending legislation relative to na- 
tional highway construction and the creation of a system of 
national highways. I ask that the resolution be printed in the 
1 and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. = 


There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution unanimously adopted by the Eugene Chamber of Commerce 
¢ January 26, 1920. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress ef the 
United States of America: 


The Eugene Chamber of Commerce, of Eugene, Oreg., in regular ses- 
sion, respectfully represents that— 


Whereas the American Association of Highway Officials, in convention 
assembled at Louisville, Ky., on Decembe: , 1919, adopted a series of 
resolutions, copies of which resolutions were transmitted to the House 
of Representatives and the United States Senate, in which resolutions 
there were, among other matters urged upon the attention and considera- 
tion of the United States Congress, the following facts : 

‘That the States within whose boundaries are included large national 
forest reserves have expended during the last five years millions of dol- 
lars in the improyement of State and county ewer systems. 

That the majority of these States have issued bonds in large amounts 
in order to finance modern highway construction. 

That there are within the boundaries of these States approximately 
150,000,000 acres of national forest reserves. 

That State and county highways of national importance traverse 
these reservations 8 areas involving the most difficult highway 
construction in the West. 

That the forests in these various States are prear national assets 
which should be preneren, and the construction of roads and highways 
traversing the said forests facilitate the control of forest fires, which 
have in the past caused tremendous losses. 

That the appropriations heretofore made by Congress have been 
inadequate to permit of sufficient road construction within such national 
forests to keep pace with State and county highway systems and con- 
struction or to provide for a standard of construction equaling that of 
the several States and counties. 

That the withdrawal of large areas by the Government has decreased 
the taxable resources of the States and counties wherein such with- 
drawals have been made, thereby reducing the bonding capacity of said 
States and counties, 

That it is the duty of the National Government to provide sufficient 
funds to develop its national resources to the same extent and standards 
as that of the States and counties similarly situated; and 

Whereas the facts and conditions heretofore stated a piy with equal 
force, as emphasized by said American Association of Highway Oficials, 
to Indian and other Federal reservations, and to unappropriated lands 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the said American Association of Highway Officials, by said 
series of resolutions, have urged upon the Congress of the United States 
the ne ty of appropriating at least $10,000,000 r year for the 
next 10 years, of which appropriation no less than 75 per cent should 
be expended in the construction of primary State and county highways 
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within and adjacent to national forests, and have urged upon said 
Congress the necessity of appropriating at least $2,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and $5, „000 per year thereafter for 
the next 9 years, for the purpose of constructing highways through 
Indian and other Federal reservations or unappropriated lands of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the said American Association of Highway Officials did, by 
said resolution, urge upon the United States Connon the appropria- 
tion of the following sums of money: $100,000, for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1921; $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 
1922; $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923; $100,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June $0, 1924; and 

Whereas there is pending before Congress proposed legislation having 
for its aim the creation and construction of a system of national high- 
ways, which legislation has received the indorsement of the American 
Association of Highway Officials; and 

Whereas the said American Association of Highway Officials has in 
said resolutions urged and recommended that the said system of national 
highways shall be selected by the various States in cooperation with 
the bureau of public roads; and 

Whereas the Eugene Chamber of Commerce unanimously indorse the 
facts set out in the resolutions adopted by the said American Associa- 
tion of Highway Officials, and we respectfully urge upon the United 
States Congress the further fact that the State of Oregon occupies a 

liar and special position with reference to national forests and 

other national and Federal reserves, and therefore is in a peculiar and 
special need of adequate highway construction: Therefore be it - 

Resolved by the Eugene Chamber of Commerce, of Eugene, Oreg., in- 
regular session, That we do hereby most respectful y urge and request 
that the Congress of tbe United States of America give special and 
immediate attention to the passage of pending legislation relative to 
national highway construction and the creation of a system of national 
highways and to such other legislation as will be in harmony with the 
resolutions of the said American Association of Highway Officials; and 
we further urge that the said Congress of the United States of America 
appropriate for highway construction the amounts and appropriations 
herein des ted and such other and additional amounts as will be 
necessary to most effiectively promote highway construction; and we 
urge that such appropriations be made in such manner and in such 
amounts as will most effectively and adequately enable the bureau of 
ublic roads to continue its present cooperation with the various States 
n the construction of highways: Besit further 

Resolved, That our Representatives and Senators in pap, deg be urged 
to use all reasonable means to bring about the results in this resolution 
set forth, and that the secretary is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit a copy of this resolution to every member of our delegation 
in Congress, 

EUGENE CHAMBER OF COMMERCS, 
By F. L. CHAMRUsS, President, 


W. F. GILSTRAP, Secretary. 


Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry veterans of 
the Ciyil War, residents of Otsego; of sundry citizens of West 
Branch; of members of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
Sons of Veterans, of Marshall; and of John MeGarragh Post, 
No. 132, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, 
of Portland, all in the State of Michigan, praying for the passage 
of the so-called Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Farm Loan Association, of 
Saginaw, Mich., praying for the passage of the so-called Smoot 
land bank bill, which was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the Civic and Commercial 
Association of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the establishment of a national 
highway system, which was referred to the Committee on. Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Wolverine Lodge, No. 942, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of Jackson, Mich., remonstrating 
against the adoption of the antistrike clause in the so-called 
Cummins-Esch railroad bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a resolution of Local Union No. 376, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and 
Helpers of America, of Michigan, favoring a two years’ exten- 
sion of Government control of railroads, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Climax, Mich., praying for the ratifica- 
pon of the League of Nations, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. z 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Williamston, Mich., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the interstate transmissiou 
of race-gambling information and odds, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Mothers’ Club of Big 
Rapids, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to estab- 
lish a department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also (for Mr. Newserry) presented petitions of Wil- 
liam Sanborn Post, No. 98, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Michigan, of Port Huron; of the Farragut 
Woman's Relief Corps, No. 4, of Battle Creek; and of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Battle Creek, all in the State of Michigan, praying 
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for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. - 

He also (for Mr. NEWBERRY) presented a petition of the 
Board of Commerce of Bay City, Mich., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to relieve certain conditions in Armenia, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also (for Mr. Newserry) presented a petition of the Board 
of Commerce of Bay City, Mich., praying for the ratification of 
the treaty of peace with reservations, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Post No. 7, Grand Army 
af the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Council Grove, Kans., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Reno and 
McPherson Counties, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating 
against compulsory military training, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, Calif., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing increased pay to officers of the Army, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 820, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, of Stockton, Calif., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prehibit the immigration of Japa- 
nese, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CURTIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Free- 
port, Kans., remonstrating against compulsory military training, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of McCook Post, No. 51, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Iola; of Post 
No. 132, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of 
Junction City; of Post No. 400, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Kansas, of Almena; and of Blue Post, No. 250, 
Grand Army of the Republie, Department of Kansas, of Topeka, 
all in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Me also presented resolutions adopted by the Clark County 
Farm Bureau of Kansas, favoring the cancellation of Govern- 
ment farm loans in case of crop failure, which were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 427, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Wichita, Kans., praying 
tor the enactment of legislation providing for the deportation 
of undesirable aliens, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a conference of the 
Protestant churches of La Jolla, Calif., favoring the so-called 
Pratt plan of Americanization of Indians, which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have here quite a number 
of telegrams relating to the amendment offered by my colleague 
IMr. Gronna], which is intended to do away with the present 
grain-control law. The senders of the telegrams are against the 
proposition. I feel; however, that I should file them, but in 
doing so I want to say that I think my colleague is correct in 
his conclusion and that the telegrams express a fear which is 
not justified. I ask that the telegrams be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Farco, N. DAK., February 9, 1929. 
Hen, P. 5 MCCUMBER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The discontinuance of the Grain Corporation at this time would be a 
9 to the farmers’ grain trade and business men of the Northwest. 
We wi to protest against any action tending toward this end. 

INTERSTATE SEED & GRAIN Co. 
Tonk, N. DAE., February 9, 1920. 
Hon. P. J. Mocua, E 
Washington, D. C.: 
È ersigned, agai vernment 
5 removed 3 we 2E that. you 8 eee to 
the price left as made by the 9 Jeb Ernest, Leung E 


J. Guilickson, G. Vanslyke, J 
Renee 3 J. ritsen. Louis 
Charles Beck, A. 


rice 
ave 


* Sebelius, A. Mavis, J. Beian 


` Hines, a al 6. 
Glock, A. Burns, and F 


ELLIOTT, N. DAK., February 9, 1920. 


Hon. P. J. McCumber, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We protest most emphatically against repeal of es i tag act. 
President 8 Union. 


Pad Dak. b 
Hon. P, J. MCCUMBER, e 


Washington, D. C.: 


We think you should protest against Gronna measure doing awa 
with Federal Grain Corporation before time previously set. 1 z 
THE PAGE Farmers’ ELEVATOR Co, 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Senate yesterday I report back from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations the treaty of peace with Germany with 
the reservations and the resolution of ratification. I desire to 
give notice that I shall ask to have the treaty taken up for con- 
sideration on Monday next immediately after the routine morn- 
ing business. I put it over until that time because so many 
Senators are absent, and I think it is important to haye as full 
an attendance as possible. 

There are some 25 Senators on both sides, about equally di- 
vided, who are now absent. Others are going away to keep 
engagements on the Lincoln anniversary on Thursday. There 
are also seyeral Senators ill and it is impossible for them to be 
here and others at distant points on business of the Senate who 
can not be here. ‘Therefore it is all the more important that we 
should secure the attendance of the Senators who can be here 
next Monday. I think we should make no progress in the in- 
terval with the treaty, and it is very important that we should 
have all Senators here when the treaty is taken up for con- 
tinuous discussion. I therefore give notice that I shall call it 
up next Monday immediately after the routine morning business. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the morning business closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We are in executive session, 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate return to legislative 
session. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator withhold the motion? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I withhold it. 


INTERNATIONAT. MONETARY EXCHANGE COMMISSION. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I send to the Secretary's desk 
and ask to have read Senate joint resolution No. 19. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read it. 

The Reading Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) 
authorizing the appointment of an international monetary ex- 
change commission, introduced by Mr. Txomas May 23, 1919, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Resolved. etc., That a commission consisting of seven members, not 
less than two of whom shall be rs of Senate and two of the 
House of Representatives, and known as the international monetary 
ried commission, shall be appointed by the President of the United 

eS 

Hi commission shall be authorized ond instructed to inguire into 
and ascertain what methods and legislation are essential to the estab- 
lishment and continuance of a fixed ratio of currency exchange between 
and among the nations, to confer and cooperate with commissions which 
may be created by Great Britain, France, Italy, She gprs and other 
countries, and charged wi same or similar duties, and to report 
the results of their se. — and investigations to the President and 
the 8 not por Seen van first Monday of December, A. D. 1919. 

ee gene g the expenses of said ee neces- 
carte — in . Ta . of its duties, the sum of $50,000 is 
h y appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the same to 5 paid out upon vouchers approved by the 
— of the comm! u. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on August 7, 1914, during the 


early stages of the Great War, and long before the United States 


became involved in it, I ventured a prophecy that with its 
close would come the reestablishment of the ancient ratio be- 
tween silver and gold. This was my language: 


[From COXGRESSIONAL RECORD, oas 22283 3d sess., vol. 51, pt. 13, 
p- 

I think, Mr, President, that te ssi of silver has at present reached 
its extreme ebb tide. Its demonetization was concocted and its doom 
determined amid the echoes of the great contest between France and 
It was overthrown in the dust and thunder of that terrible 
strife, and 8 degradation declared that the burden upon con- 
France might be doubled and its defeat made the more dis- 


astrous. 
* predict, Mr. President, that out of this kindred tragedy, more 
and more extensive, involving every civilized country except 
the the United States, Japan, and the Bouck American ublics, this metal 
win be a exalted, That it will be redeemed, rejuvenated, and re- 
by the of the hour, by the logie ie of this awful con- 
5 aaa by the supreme requirements of an usted and bleeding 

zation. 

Hence, although the day may now be dark, although the immediate 
prospect be so-gloomy as to justify prevailing apprehensions of dis- 
aster, it is but that darkest hour before the dawn of silver's restora- 
tion to the mints of th rid—that in the near future the now de- 
spised metal will command not oy the market price of the past av 
years but continue to rise as individual and national demands sh 
til it ee and a its ancient ratio; that it will 
d to manufacture 
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disaster, it will 
be restored to the high position and clothed again with its ancient 
prerogatives, of which it was cruelly deprived by unequal, unjust, and 
unfortunate legislation, 


of mankind, enlightened by sacrifice and chastened by 


I based this forecast upon the enormous expenditures entailed 
by the war upon the principal nations of the Old World, neces- 
sitating the expansion of their credit, increasing their demand 

for material from silver-using nations, and burdening the gold 
supply of the world with a mass of obligations far beyond its 
power to discharge. It was also apparent that as the war pro- 
gressed European stocks of gold would be constantly drawn upon 
to liquidate debts to neutral nations, incurred for supplies of 
every character, the exchange of commodities for comniodities 
being impossible under war conditions. The United States as 
the greatest and wealthiest of all the noncombatants would 
secure by far the larger share of the outward flowing current 
and doubtless become the creditor of the world. Her past ex- 
perience of the effect of falling and fluctuating exchange with 
oriental countries, upon her export trade, would warn her of 
the danger of a similar situation in Europe inevitably resulting 
from an oyer-inflated currency, and prompt her to initiate or 
accept an international concert to prevent or remove it. Europe 
on the other hand, bereft of her gold, confronted with enormous 
debts, obliged to reestablish and in many directions to recon- 
struct her international trade, would probably welcome any 
system of international change promising relief without en- 
dangering the financial structure of commerce or of credit. 
Signs like these pointed as I thought to the certain appreciation 
of silver, and through its rise in value to the establishment of 
international bimetallism. Events have justified my forecast 
thus far, and the time has come when America should take the 
initiative and renew its proposal of 1897 for the establishment 
of a parity between the ancient monetary metals, whose relative 
values now oscillate between 15} to 15 to 1. 

In estimating the effeet of the war upon silver, I manifested 
no superior wisdom. I merely voiced what every thinking man 
must have perceived. Many others, notably the senior Senator 
from Utah, expressed the same view. And those most unwilling 
or most reluctant to accept it must have perceived in the slow 
but steadily accelerating rise of silver values throughout the 
war, in spite of prodigious efforts to prevent it, that the re- 
currence of the historic equilibrium between gold and silver was 
as certain as the tides. That equilibrium has been reached and 
passed. The scale now tips in the other direction. Gold is to- 
day the cheaper metal. It, rather than silver, needs the steady- 
ing influence of an international agreement that will prevent its 
further or future depreciation. . 

Mr. President, I have neither the wish nor the need to revive 
the old free-silver controversy which disturbed the political and 
financial chronometers from 1873 to 1900 and which became the 
paramount issue of the campaign of 1896. Its fundamental 
premise disappeared when silver touched 1.2929 in the markets 
of last November. It reversed itself when the price passed that 
figure. Gold then became the defendant in the world's financial 
courts. There it can say nothing in its behalf. Its advocates 
foreclosed its cause by their arguments and assertions in the 
days when silver, arraigned at the same bar, plead for justice 
and then begged for toleration. I could easily turn to the dis- 
cussions of 1893 in this Chamber, take the speeches ef gold-stand- 
ard advocates, substitute gold for silver and silver for gold, 
wherever these terms occur, and demonstrate that because it is 
the cheaper metal gold to-day is discredited, dishonored, and 
demonetized; that it is without stability and altogether un- 
sound; that the world of commerce has penalized and rejected 
it; that it is a commodity unworthy of the monetary function; 
that it is the creature of the market and exposed to every fluc- 
tuation of the law of supply and demand; that it can not meas- 
ure values because it has no unchanging value of its own; that 
its coinage represents dishonest or short-legged dollars; and 
that no Nation jealous of its good name and the honor of its 
people should now use it as money of ultimate redemption. 

But I could not do this fairly without also reversing my own 
attitude and abandoning all my convictions regarding*the sub- 
ject. Hence nothing could be gained by such a course beyond 
illustrating the absurdity to which the whirligig of time has 
reduced the logic of able, conscientious, and honest men. I con- 
tent myself, therefore, with the reflection that events have con- 
firmed the wisdom of bimetallism, justified the arguments of its 
defenders, confounded the contentions of gold-standard perma- 
nency, and demonstrated the great truth that the material com- 
posing money of redemption, whatever it may be, must yield to 
the inexorable pressure of demand and supply, and rest its fixity 
of values upon the fiat of human laws and customs. If any 
illustration were needed to emphasize this fundamental truth, it 
can be found in the career of the American silver dollar which 


has through all the years passed current at 100 cents, while 
silver in the market has fluctuated from 46 cents to 134 cents 
the ounce. Bold, indeed, is the man who will to-day contend 
that the leading commercial nations may not agree upon and 
enforce a fixed ratio of exchange between the metals and thereby 
steady the markets of the world, increase the volume of stand- 
ard money, quicken the currents of trade, and establish the 
world's commerce upon a permanent and enduring money basis. 

It may not be amiss to remind the Senate that the demoneti- 
zation of silver followed the Franco-Prussian treaty of 1871, 
which imposed upon France the enormous indemnity of five 
thousand millions of francs. To make the burden unbearable 
Germany promptly adopted the gold standard and demanded 
her pound of flesh in money of the realm. Until then the Latin 
Union had successfully maintained the double standard of 15} 
to 1 the British single-standard system. 

The United States, by a piece of ill-considered legislation, fol- 
lowed the German lead in 1873, albeit the silver dollar was at 
the time werth 102 cents in gold. Except those of India, all 
mints were thereupon closed to the free coinage of silver. In 
1878 the Bland bill was enacted, whereunder a forced monthly 
coinage of 2,000,000 silver dollars was required. In 1890 the 
Sherman law was enacted, whereunder the Government was re- 
quired to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion and to 
coin 2,000,000 silver dollars per month until July 1, 1891. Both 
these laws were compromises ; neither contained the principle of 
free coinage. They were grudgingly complied with by adminis- 
trations hostile to bimetallism, and did much to confirm a public 
opinion unfavorable to the remonetization of the white metal by 
confounding free coinage with compulsory governmental pur- 
chases of silver bullion. They made the Government a competitive 
bidder for silver in the markets, thus forcing prices downward, 
and thereby increasing the gap between its commodity value and 
its coinage value. This condition thus deliberately created was 
then utilized as a potent and conclusive argument against the 
demand for free coinage. It was also reflected in a falling 
exchange with silver-using countries, which, acting as a bounty 
upon their exports, stimulated their manufacturing interests, to 
the corresponding detriment of our own. 

In 1893 the British Government closed the Indian mints to 
the further coinage of silver. This precipitated a financial 
panic of world-wide dimensions. Its disturbing effects were 
intensified and prolonged in the United States by the repeal of 
the purchasing clauses of the Sherman Act in November of that 
year, and made the free-coinage issue of 1896 inevitable. Imme- 
diately following the defeat of Mr. Bryan in that campaign 
Senator Wolcott, conformably with the pledge of the Repub- 
lican platform of that year, introduced a resolution in the Sen- 
ate providing in substance that whenever after March 4, 1897, 
the President should determine that the United States should 
be represented at any international conference called by. the: 
United States or any other country with a view to securing 
by international agreement a fixity of relative value between 
gold and silver as money by means of a common ratio between 
these metals, with free mintage at such ratio, he was author- 
ized to appoint five or more commissioners to such international 
conference, and the President was further authorized to call 
such conference, in his discretion, in the name of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to assemble at such point as may 
be agreed upon. This resolution, although unpalatable to the 
advocates of national bimetallism, ultimately received their re- 
luctant support. It was vigorously championed by such men as 
Senators Hoar, Loan, Chandler, and Allison, and was finally 
33 shortly after Mr. McKinley's accession to the Presi- 

ey. 

Senator Wolcott was appointed as the head of the commission 
thus created. He af once proceeded to Paris, where he was 
most cordially received. He speedily obtained assurances of 
the cooperation of the French Government in securing the de- 
sired international understanding, and the French ambassador 
to the Court of St. James was instructed to so inform the British’ 
Government, then represented by Lord Salisbury. 

That Government was also cordial and seemingly responsive, 
In an evil moment, however, it was decided to submit the pro- 
posal to the Indian Government and await its answer before 
reaching a final decision. This step was unusual, if not 
extraordinary, but it was taken. The Indian Government re- 
jected the plan in toto. Among the reasons assigned for this 
action was the statement that “if the ratio adopted were 153 
to 1, it would be a rise from abeut 16 pence to about 23 pence the 
rupee. Such a rise is enough to kill our export trade.” 

That trade depending for its vigor upon a depreciated rupee, 
or its equivalent, a low exchange, was preferable to a stable 
rupee sustained by an Anglo-French-American alliance, The 
British Government, unwiiling to act counter to the view of 
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the government of its great dependency, declined to proceed 
with the negotiations, and the greatest opportunity ever offered 
to the world to again stabilize its monetary systems passed 
away. 

In reporting his failure to the Senate Mr. Wolcott said: “ In 
the summer of 1897 there was not a member of the English 
ministry who did not believe our labors would result in an 
international agreement. The answer of Sir James Westland 
was as much a surprise to them as to us, but, following the 
traditions of the India office, they declined to interrupt the 
policy which the governor general in council recommended. 
Mr. President, the experiment now about to be-tried by the 
Government of India will not only in the opinion of the bi- 
metallists of the world, but of nine-tenths of the gold mono- 
metallists of London, result in utter and abject failure. It 
will be impossible to impose upon the people of India this 
gold standard.” 

Mr. Meline, the French prime minister, commenting upon 
the debacle to the Chamber of Deputies, said: “ We did not 
demand of Great Britain the free coinage of silver, which does 
not seem to be indispensable, but we asked for a concert of 
measures calculated to establish the fixed relation, and thus 
to terminate the monetary anarchy which now reigns in the 
world and which convulses international trade. I do not 
hesitate to say that we have failed. I do not, however, regret 
the step; it was a wise step and its results will show here- 
after. For I am convinced that the day is near when the 
force of circumstances will compel the nations of Europe to 
face the problem and solve it. I hope that until that day dawns 
humanity will not have suffered from the vacillations which 
continually postpone the decision of so important a question.” 

Certain British statesmen, particularly Mr. Balfour, were 
quite as emphatic in their expressions of chagrin over the 
collapse of the Wolcott mission. 

Indeed, Mr. Balfour was indirectly responsible for the resolu- 
tion whose passage authorized the commission. Senator Hoar, 
himself an ardent international bimetallist, visited England 
in the summer of 1896. While there he was induced by Mr. 
Frewen to approach Mr. Balfour upon the subject, and re- 
ceived the assurance of that statesman that he would, if ad- 
dressed in writing by Senator Hoar, respond favorably to the 
suggestion that Great Britain contribute to the desired object 
by reopening the Indian mints to silver coinage. In his very 
interesting reminiscences, Senator Hoar informs the world 
of his ready compliance with the suggestion, and of Mr. Bal- 
four’s failure to respond as agreed because of the suddenly 
developed opposition of a single member of the British Cabi- 
net; an incident which served to wreck in its beginning a 
proposal to which Senator Hoar had secured the moral sup- 
port of the French ministers of finance. 

Although the plan miscarried, Senator Hoar was so en- 
couraged by the prospect that he cabled his colleague, Senator 
Lopcr, then in attendance upon the Republican national con- 
vention at St. Louis, suggesting the desirability of a platform 
declaration fayoring international bimetallism, a suggestion 
which was duly heeded and which assumed this form: “ We 
nre Opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international 
agreement with the leading commercial nations of the world, 
which we pledge ourselves to promote.” 

It will also be recalled that three years earlier Congress had 
repealed the compulsory purchase clause of the Sherman Act, 
but that the repealing law carried a proviso still upon our 
statute books, pledging the Nation to international bimetallism, 
and to efforts for its establishment. The Wolcott resolution, 
therefore, had tradition, law, and party pledge behind it, plus 
the active encouragement of France and the tacit approval of 
Great Britain. The Senator’s defeat was under the circum- 
stances as unexpected as it was unfortunate. He did not 
hesitate upon his return to publicly accuse the then Treasury 
officials of the United States of secretly but effectually utiliz- 
ing their powers and their positions against the success of his 
mission. 

The gold standard for India to which Senator Wolcott 
alluded in his report, and then contemplated by the British 
Government, was made operative in 1899. Every prediction of 
its miscarriage has been verified by the experiences of the 
past 21 years. The story of its ghastly failure is the story of 
India, social, industrial, and political. It is too long for re- 
hearsal here, and I shall content myself with appending at the 
close of my remarks an article upon the subject from the facile 
pen of Mr. Moreton Frewen, easily the foremost living British 
authority upon financial economics, and one of the most bril- 
liant of living British publicists. 

Mr. President, at this juncture I ask leave to insert as an 
appendix to my remarks the article of Mr. Frewen, to which 
I have just referred. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is pertinent, however, to say that this 
crass attempt to transform the financial system of an ancient 
and multitudinous people has taught them to hoard gold as for 
centuries they have hoarded silver. India has for ages been a 
vast reservoir for this metal. It is known as the. “sink of 
silver.” But the denial of that metal to the right of coinage 
and the substitution of gold for it as money has converted India 
into a “sink of gold.“ Two hundred and seventy-three millions 
of sovereigns, equivalent to one billion three hundred and sixty- 
five million American dollars, have passed from the British 
Isles to India in response to the gold-standard demands of that 
community since 1899, and have disappeared as completely 
from the world as though cast into the center of the sea. And 
the gluttonous appetite for the yellow metal is insatiable. Such 
a drain would have severely taxed England's gold resources 
had the World War never occurred. But weighted with the 
awful burden of the obligations which that war has imposed 
upon her, she can not longer endure it. Sir James Meston, 
Indian finance minister, also complains of the disappearance 
as well during this period of 1,200,000,000 silyer rupees, 
“ jostled,” to quote from Frewen, “into the myriad hordes of 
India by masses of shinplaster notes redeemable in gold.” It 
is not extreme to assert that England’s colossal gold contribu- 
tion to India’s gold-standard demands, which would have been 
wholly unnecessary had the Wolcott proposal been accepted, 
would have tided her over many a dangerous financial shoal 
between 1914 and 1918. Nor would she have encountered the 
Indian crisis of April, 1918, from whose perils she was rescued 
by the powerful aid of the United States, an aid which even 
this mighty Nation could not have given but for the reservoirs 
of silver which she had garnered under the operation of the 
Bland and Sherman laws. The story of that crisis is a brief 
one, but it held within its arms the fate of Christendom. It is 
told in a letter to me from Mr. Albert Strauss, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, bearing date June 12, 1919, which I read: 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
WASHINGTON, June 12, 1919. 


Hon. CHARLES 8. THOMAS, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR THOMAS: Complying with the request contained in 
your letter of the 12th, I give you below a brief statement of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the pansa of the act of April 26, 1918, 
providing for the Dielne of silver dollars. 

When, in Sj prea 917, the embargo was placed on the export of 
gold it naturally became difficult for the United States to pay for com- 
modities in various countries which then had large trade balances in 
their favor. Among other countries so placed were China and India, 
and from India in particular the Government departments were import- 
ing commodities essential to the prosecution of the war, such as jute 
and burlap, and also shellac. Inasmuch as there is always a demand 
for silver in the oriental countries, it became clear that the situation 
in respect of India and China could be much relieved if silver, in addi- 
tion to the current output, could be secured for shipment to those 
countries. It was accordingly suggested that the silver dollars held 
in the Treasury against outstanding silver certificates might be made 
available through the retirement of the silver certificates and the melt 
and 5 of the 5 silver dollars. It was obviously 
inadvisable to complicate a plan to meet a war necessity by alge ge 
it with the question of any permanent change in our currency, and i 
was therefore suggested that any such use of the silver dollars should 
be strictly temporary and be coupled with the condition that the silver 
be in due time replaced through 8 at a flxed price and, when 
repurchased, should be recoined into silver dollars. It was evident 
that some provision must concurrently be made to prevent contraction 
by supplying a substitute for the silver certificates thus retired, most 
of which were outstand in small denominations. The subject was 
accordingly taken up for discussion with the Senators and Representa- 
tives from the States most largely interested in the mining of silver, 
and the plan finally embodied in the act of April 26, 1918, received the 
assent of all these parties. A bill embodying these provisions was in- 
troduced by Senator PITTMAN. 

While matters were in this position the British ambassador 8 
to the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury an acute situation 
which had developed in India and which made it imperative for the 
successful conduct of the war that the British Government be able to 
at once secure for the Indian Goyernment a large amount of silver. 
The situation thus described was the steady presentation for redemption 
of rupee currency in India, which threatened to bring about a sitvtation 
where the convertibility of rupee currency into metal might have to be 
suspended. The consequence of the suspension of convertibility of 
rupee currency were represented by the British ambassador as very 
threatening, involving the prestige of the British Government in India, 
Egypt, and all Mohammedan lands. It was also 3 out that Ger- 
man agents were active in India, attempting to undermine the authority 
of the British Government, and that the su sion of convertibility 
might have important adverse effects on the Mesopotamia expedition, 
on recruiting in India, and on the stability of British rule in the Orient. 
It was pointed out that the Indian Government maintains some 300 
redemption agencies in India, and in order that each of these agencies 
might be supplied with sufficient metallic reserve to permit 2 

mptions a comparatively large total reserve was required. n De- 
cember, 1917, the metallic reserve had been about 45 cent. In 
April, 1918, it had sunk to 34 per cent, and before the tide was turned 
with our assistance it actually fell as low as 31 per cent. In fact, so 
low did the reserve fall at some redemption agencies that the Indian 
Government felt suspension to be a matter of a few days only, and in 
the effort to avert it was compelled, to pay out gold in the redemption 
of rupee notes, a measure which it ‘was very reluctant to take, fearing 
that the paying out of gold might lead to the reestablishment of the 
appetite for gold in place of silver. During this period some 60,000,000 
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(Say, $20,000,000) of gold was actually paid out in the redemp- 
tion of rupee notes. 
The Secretary of the Treasury at once submitted to the l com- 


mittees of Congress the representations thus made by the am- 
bassador, and act of April 26, 1918, was passed by Congress without 


. this act a sale of 200,000,000 ounces of silver was made to the 
Indian Government, and this sale, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been assured, was the means of nverting the ension of convertibility 
of rupee notes and thus saved what threatened to be a situation of real 
menace in the Orient at a critical point in the war. 

The arrangement for the sale of silver to the British Government 
stipulated that rupee exchange for all 8 directly or indirectly 
connected with the war should be furnished to us by the British Goy- 
ernment, and in this way the silver was made to serve our own require- 
— while at the same time relieying the serious situation set forth 
aboye. 

3 that this letter gives you the information you desire, I 


remain, 
Very sincerely, yours, ALBERT STRAUSS. 


Mr. President, American and British financiers vied with each 
other from 1878 to 1893 in denouncing and ridiculing com- 
pulsory Government purchases of silver bullion under the 
Bland and Sherman Acts, neither of which were proposed or 
desired by bimetallists. The closure of the Indian mints was 
openly charged at the time to have been due to our accumula- 
tions. It may have been a policy of unwisdom, as it certainly 
was destructive of national bimetallism; yet it may be solemnly 
affirmed that but for these laws and their continued operation 
for 16 years the financial structure of the British Empire would 
have collapsed in the somber spring of 1918, the whole burden 
of-the allied war expense would have fallen upon the shoulders 
of America, and Germany’s chances for immediate and over- 
whelming military success increased a hundredfold. In the 
language of Senator Owen, “the world faced a crisis of the 
first magnitude.” America responded to the call of her great 
ally. Our silver was mobilized to meet the demands of India; 
the bullion gathered under the requirements of the Bland and 
Sherman laws defeated Germany and saved the world. Surely 


Britain will now welcome another Wolcott commission armed | 


with similar authority, committed to the same purpose, and 
strengthened by the same support France then so generously 
extended. 

If it be true, as many have heretofore charged, that Eng- 
Jand’s constant refusal to join past efforts for the establishment 
of an international parity between the metals was due to her 
ability to bear the bullion market, buy cheap silyer, and coin it 
into rupees at a huge coinage profit, the ground for such refusal 
no longer exists. It has been swept aside by the inexorable 
tide of events. As matters now stand, she can not coin silver 
rupees except at a loss. We can not coin silver dollars except 
at a loss, and that will be true as well of our fractional cur- 
rency if silver advances much further in value. Under such 
conditions coinage not only ceases but the coins disappear. 
They go to the melting pot as rapidly as they can be secured. 

A famine in rupees and in fractional currency the world over 
is just before us unless the ratio be adjusted by international 
agreement. Thus only can the bullion and the coinage values 
be kept the same. We have failed to do it heretofore because 
silver was too cheap. Shall we fail now because it is too 
dear? If so, we may be sure that it will rise so high as to 
compel a readjustment at a higher ratio if we are to use silver 
as money at all. Mexico has just embargoed her silver bullion. 
Other nations will inevitably hoard it while the world needs it 
in the currents of its exchanges more sorely than ever before. 

In 1888 the British royal commission on gold and silver 
reached the unanimous conclusion that “ undoubtedly the date 
which forms the dividing line between an area of approximate 
fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one of marked 
instability is the year when the bimetallic system which had 
previously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be in 
full operation. And we are irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that the operation of that system, established as it was in coun- 
tries the population and commerce of which were considerable, 
exerted a material influence upon the relative value of the two 
metals. So long as the system was in force, we think that, 
notwithstanding the changes in the production and use of the 
precious metals, it kept the market price of silver approximately 
steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 154 
to 1.” 

This was the deliberate judgment of Britain’s greatest finan- 
ciers and statesmen, composing that famous commission, pro- 
nounced upon a long and exhaustive investigation of the subject. 
It never was and never can be gainsaid. And her Parllament 
would have acted upon it but for the pressure of the financial 
powers of the realm, fearful of change and controlling the ex- 
changes of the world. 

We have then the experiences of the period when the French 
ratio steadied the values between gold and silver, notwithstand- 


ing fluctuations in their proportionate production, and the offi- 
cial declaration of a British commission that instability of 
values synchronized with the period when the system of the 
Latin Union “ceased to be in full operation.” Is it rash to 
assert that with a ratio fixed and supported by the United 
States, Great Britain, and France this stability will not only 
return but“ be and abide with us forever“? 

The gold-standard experiment with India can not continue. 
It would suck England dry of her remaining gold. Her effort 
to supply the special needs of India and draw upon the reser- 
voirs of other lands to fill her own would not fail only but ini- 
tiate a panic through falling prices of world-wide dimensions. 
Gold would be hoarded as never before. But India must have 
her standard; and if not gold, she must return to her ancient 
one. That, too, will impose a task of immeasurable difficulty, 
unless a ratio be established with gold by international under- 
standing. For silver is no longer plentiful. Its production dis- 
closes constantly decreasing quantities. No abundant stores of 
silver remain unmined. The prospector stimulated by the rise 


in values may discover other deposits, but until then we must 


reckon only with what we have and what we may reasonably 
anticipate from the level of present production. The table here 
inserted gives the yield in gold and silver in the United States 
and in the world for the years 1913 to 1917, inclusive: 


The world. 


United States. 


Mr. Frewen makes the following forecast of the probable 
world’s annual demand for silver for the years 1920-1950, with 
silver at $1.30 the ounce: 


r unces. 
New silver to liquidate India's annual balance of trade 
$350,000,000, or 2 rupees per capita 250, 000, 000 
New silver for the currene. requirements of the Nigerias, 
Wst Africa, German and British East Africa 100, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 
70, 000, 
50, 000, 
30, 000, 000 
Total demand —~.-_.._-__.____________________. 620, 000, 000 
Present annual output — 157, 000, 000 
bar cy ES Maine Ri Le a tek Be Lt alah 463, 000, 000 


It will be observed that this estimate takes no note of the 
probable increasing demand for silver in the arts and industries, 
a circumstance likely to add very materially to it. Nor is that 
for China, in my opinion, sufficiently large. I am unable to make 
any estimate of China's silver supply. I know it is inadequate 
to her growing needs, for she is constantly reaching out for it. 
I may say in passing, Mr. President, that we are, and for some 
time have been, under the Pittman Act melting silver dollars 
and exporting the bullion to China. 

The British minister has recently urged China to establish a 
uniform dollar currency and the discontinuance of the use of 
“sycee” silver in her trade, which suggestion she evidently 
regards with favor if the following cable to the New York Times 
on December 25 last is authentic: 

CHINA TO ESTABLISH A UNIFORM DOLLAR—DEPERCIATION OF ITS SUBSID- 

IARY COINAGE AND OTHER EVILS ARE TO BE REMEDIED—SYCEE SILVER 

TO BE ENDED— CENTRAL GOVERNMENT MINT TO BE OPENED FOR THS 


COINAGE OF DOLLARS AT SHANGHAI. 
PEKING, December 25. 

Discontinuance of the use of sycee silver (pure uncoined bullion used 
as currency), the establishment of a uniform dollar currency, with sub- 
sidiary silver and cop coins, the opening of a mint at Shanghai for 
the free coinage of ars, and the iscay of other mints under efficient 
control in order to secure uniformity of standards are recommended 
in a note presented by the British minister to the Chinese Government. 
The note refers to the disadvantages resulting from depreciation of the 
subsidiary coinage and the discredited status of Chinese bauk notes. 

It is understood that-the Chinese Government is sympathetic to the 
proposal and considers the moment favorable for replacing the sycee by 
a uniform dollar, and that a scheme will be announced early in the 
New Year under which a central Government mint, with the necessary 
he assistance, will be established at Shanghai for the free coinage 
o ver. 


There is a double significance to this cablegram. China will 
establish a uniform dollar currency, which must be silver, since, 
like India, she can operate under no other standard, and she 
will do this by the recommendation of the British Government, 
an act which prior to the war and after 1893 would have been 
unthinkable, This, I think, clearly reveals the trend of British 
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purpose in the Orient, and with China coining her own dollars 
under a new and modern currency system, England having 
urged it, will lend a willing ear to America’s renewed sugges- 
tion of an international ratio. There can be no greater stimulus 
to increased production than a steady and universal market 
operating under the same rate of exchange the world over, 
and without increased production the demands of commerce 
will inevitably invade the world’s already insufficient supplies, 
to the disturbance of values and the destruction of markets. 

I have referred to the economic aspects-of a low exchange. 
That it stimulates exports from countries burdened with the 
cheaper money and repels imports to them is well known. The 
textile manufactories of Mexico, India, and Japan, the textile and 
metal manufactories of China, testify to the fact. These were 
the outgrowth of a falling silver exchange from 1873 to the 
beginning of the war. In 1908 Senator Teller thus stated the 
proposition: 

When formerly China sold us her products for our gold money $5 
gold or 1 sovereign used to return her 3 taels, and 3 taels formerly 
paid a day’s wages to 21 Chinese mill hands; while to-day 5 gold dollars 
return to China not 3 but 8 taels, and $ taels pays a day's wage to 60 
Chinese mill hands. 

Hence the inevitable tendency to a vigorous export trade from 
low-exchange countries accompanied by increasing manufacture 
of goods formerly imported. The same conditions will confront 
America in Europe once the recently warring countries are set- 
tied and industry resumes its normal stride. * 

That sentence, Mr. President, was penned prior to the re- 
markable and disastrous fall in exchange which has punctuated 
the course of commercial affairs during the last 10 days; and 
the conditions now confronting us because of that change are 
the most sinister conditions which the world has confronted 
since the days of the armistice. 

The problem of ratios has therefore broadened. It no longer 
concerns our relations with the Orient and South America. 
Great Britain faces a probable further decline in the exchange 
value of her pound sterling. But it brings her no compensation, 
for she is the world’s great importer. She depends on other 
lands for the bulk of her raw material. These she must secure 
under adverse exchanges; a handicap which not even England 
can carry as an added burden. Foreign exchange has indeed 
become the sinister international problem within the past six 
months. It must be adjusted in some fashion soon or commer- 
cial chaos will overwhelm international trade. What better be- 
ginning can be made than a renewal of the commission of 1897? 
The seat of the difficulty in Europe is not inherently different 
from that in Asia. Each is largely due to the abnormal volume 
of paper currency as compared with the virtually stationary 
volume of specie. 

A recent authority declares that at the commencement of the 
war the paper currency of 30 principal countries of the world 
aggregated a little over $7,000,000,000. At the end of the war, 
in November, 1918, it was about $40,000,000,000, and in Decem- 
ber, 1919, $51,000,000,000, exclusive of Russia. 

In 1914 the gold reserves of these 30 countries aggregated a 
little less than $5,000,000,000, in 1917 a little over $7,000,000,000, 
and in 1919 not quite so much. The ratio of gold reserve to 
outstanding notes in these countries was, in 1914, 70 per cent; 
in 1917, 18.4 per cent; in December, 1919, 13.7 per cent. 

On the 6th day of this month I received from the statistician 
of the Federal Reserve Board in answer to an inquiry a state- 
ment showing the amounts of currency in circulation in the 
allied countries and Germany priot to the war and those exist- 
ing upon the first of the year. I ask leave to insert them at this 
point in my remarks without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: r 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Washington, February 6, 1920. 


Hon. CAARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: In 10 with your recent request for information regard- 
ing the amount of money in circulation in the principal European coun- 
tries, I have the honor to hand you inclosed herewith statement showing 
the information desired for Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. 
The figures given relate either to the close of 1913 or the middle of 
1914 and to the most recent available date; that is to say, the end of 
1919 or the beginning of 1920. i 
Respectfully, M. Jaconsox, Statistician, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


On July 29, 1914, there were in circulation $184,566,000 of Bank of 
England notes, as against $444,555,000 on December 31, 1919. On the 
latter date there were in addition outstanding $1,742,947,000 of cur- 
rency notes, issued by the treasury, secured by #1338;695,000 of gold held 
by the Seite a (£8,500,000),. Gold holdings of the Bank of England on 
ar 29, 1914, were $185,567,000, compared with $444,516,597 (£91,342,- 
155) held at the end of 1919. 


Against the total amount of bank notes issued by the end of 1919 
viz, $529,223,000 (£108,748,260), the issue department of the Bank of 


England held $439,436,000 (£90,298,260) in gold, so that the fiduciary 
note issue was only $89,787,000 (£18 220.8055 The same amount of 
fiduciary note issues was reported on July 29, 1914. There are no re- 
liable data as to the metallic circulation of Great Britain. The Cun- 
liffe committee report (see 2 1182 of December, 1918, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin) estimated the gold held by the banks (outside of the Bank of 
1 and in public cireulation on June 30, 1914, at $598,580,000 
(£123,000,000), and cn July 10, 1918, at $194,660,000 (£40,000,000), 
According to the United States Director of the Mint, the monetary 
stock of Great Britain at the close of 1918 was made up as follows (An- 
nual Report Director of the Mint, 1919, p. 282): 


Metal atok- wenn o fr ee eh 83, 003, 000 
Gold stock in banks and public treasuries — 595, 462, 000 
Paper circulation oe T1?—— 2, 188, 134, 000 


At the end of 1913 (Annual Report Director of the Mint, 1915, p. 63) : 
Gold stock in banks and public treasuries . $494, 300, 000 
Gold stock in circulation — 335, 800, 000 
Silver stock, limited tender — 126, 500, 000 
Uneoy DR DOT ne se Ne eet ee 116, 500, 000 

In addition there were outstanding during the month ending October 
4, 1919, about $270,062,000 (£55,494,000) of notes of the Scotch and 
Irish banks, secured by $244,478,000 (£50,237,000) of Fes and silver, 
as against a circulation of about $80,565,000 (£16,555, ) secured by 
$56,651,000 (£11,641,000) during the month ending August 14, 1914. 

FRANCE, 

On July 30, 1914, the Bank of France held in its vaults $799,279,000 
of gold and $120,689,000 of silver. Its note circulation on that date 
was $1,289,885,000. 

On January 3 of the present year the bank held in vault: 

Soe $694, 930, 000 

51, 281, 000 


000. 

United States Director of the Mint estimates that about the end 
of 1913 France had a total steck of gold of about $1,200,000,000, of 
which $682.800,000 was held in the banks and public treasuries and 
$517,200,000 was in circulation. The country’s stock of silver was esti- 
mated at $347,400,000 full tender coins and $63,700,000 limited tender 
coins, while the uncovered paper circulation of the country is given by 
the director as $325,800,000, presumably of Bank of France notes. AS 
at the close of 1918 the same authoritative source gives $664,017,000 
of gold held in banks and public treasuries; no gold in circulation; a 
Ps of $61,432,000; and a total paper circulation of $5,838,- 

GERMANY. 

On December 31. 1913, the Reichsbank held in its vaults $278,453,000 
of gold, and $65,886,000 of silver. Its note circulation was $617,240,000, 

There was also the imperial war chest,” which on December 31, 
1913, contained 120,000,000 marks, $28,584,000 in gold, and Which, at 
the outbreak of the war, was promptly delivered to the Reichsbank for 
the credit of the Empire. 

On September 30, 1919, the bank held in vault: y 
$261, 203, 000 

4, 600, 000 
while its note circulation had increased to 87,094. 573,000. 

The four other banks of issue, the Bank of Bavaria. the Bank of 
Saxony, the Bank of Wurttemberg, and the Bank of Baden, held on 
December 31, 1913, metallic reserves to the amount of $35,674,000, 
and had a note circulation of $37,930,000. On September 30, 1919, 
these banks held in vault metallic reserve to the amount of $19,407,000, 
while their note circulation had increased to $62,685,000. 

In addition to the note circulation of the Reichsbank and the four 
other banks of issue there was also in circulation on September 30, 1919, 
notes of the war-loan banks to the amount of $2,842,941,000, and treas- 
ury notes to the amount of $83,370,000. The condition of the metallic 
reserves and the note circulation in Germany on September 30, 1919, 
may be represented by the following table: 


$261, 203%, 000 
4, 000 
Metallic reserves 265, 803. 000 


Other banks of issue, metallie reserve 19, 407, 000 
Total metallic reserve____.-_.-.----..--...- 285, 210, 000 
mM 

Reichsbank. note circulation 7, 094, 573. 000 
Other banks of issue, note circulation 62, 685, 000 
Notes of the war-loan banks. 2, 842, 941, 000 
Me te Ae. Maeda alee teed BR 83, 370, 000 


Total- neee... a 10, 083, 569, 000 


ITALY. 

On December 31, 1913, the Bank of Italy held in its vaults $213,- 
844,000 (1,108,000,000 lire) of fold, and $18,335,000 of silver, Besides 
the gold held by the Bank of Italy the other two banks of issue, the Bank 
of Naples and the Bank of Sicily, held on the same date, $51,531,000, 
si! the Government held $22,581,000, making a total of $287,956,000 in 
gold. 

On the same date the Bank of Italy had a note circulation of $340,- 
536,000, the Banks of Naples and of Sicily together had $100,182,000, 
making a total for the three banks of issue of $440,718,000. The State 
also had a note circulation of $96,321,000, making a grand total of 
$537,039,000. 

On September 30, 1919, the Bank of Italy held $155,365.000 in gold, 
the Banks of Naples and of Sicily together held $44,757,000, making a 
total for the three banks of issue of $200,122,000. The Government 
held $31,478,000, marng the total gold as of that date $231,600,000. 

n September 30, 1919, the note circulation of the Bank of Italy was 
$2,129,852.000, of the Banks of Naples and of Sicily, $569,254,000, 
making for the three banks of issue a total of $2,699,086,000. The note 
circulation of the State was $457,661,000, making a total circulation 
altogether of $3,156,747,000. 


Mr. THOMAS. These figures disclose that the volume of 
paper currency had increased over 500 per cent from 1914 to 
1918, and nearly 200 per cent between November, 1918, and 
January, 1920. Taken as a group, the Allies began the war with 
$3,763,000,000 of gold and $4,900,000,000 of paper. At its ter- - 


1920. 
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mination they had $5,217,000,000 of gold and $25,000,000,000 of 
paper. At present they have $5,071,000,000 of gold and $29,- 
600,000,000 of paper. The ratio of gold to notes was, at the 
beginning of the war, 76.6 per cent; at the armistice, 20.9 per 
cent; and at present, 17.1 per cent; the significance of the last 
figure being that notwithstanding the war virtually closed more 
than 14 months ago, the tendency to an increase of paper circula- 
tion has not been in any degree checked, but is finding expression 
in constantly renewed issues, which not only add to the enormity 
of this problem but make the necessity of broadening the metal- 
lic basis of the world’s currency the more necessary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator is over- 
looking the fact that steps have been taken in Great Britain and 
in France to make a considerable reduction in their paper cur- 
rency. One hundred millions are to be reduced from the circula- 
tion of Great Britain, and France is now issuing bonds for the 
purpose of reducing her bank currency. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am aware of that; but the reduction of one 
hundred millions in the one country and the substitution of a 
bond issue for currency in the other will only serve, I think, to 
reveal the acuteness of the problem and the difficulty of meeting 
it in that way. Of course, fundamentally, currency defiation 
upon a large scale must necessarily affect exchanges, and affect 
them favorably, but deflation is always attended by conditions 
which in some instances are more sinister, more oppressive, and 
proyoke more discontent and resentment toward governmental, 
social, and economic conditions than inflation, and the difficulty 
of the problem lies in carrying out a system of deflation without 
producing those terrible consequences which inevitably attend it 
when it progresses too rapidly. My belief is that the establish- 
ment by international arrangement of a fixity of ratio between 
gold and silver whereby fifteen or sixteen billions of silver, con- 
stituting the world’s stock, can be placed under these issues with 
gold as a metallic basis will not only promote and largely effec- 
tuate the course of deflation, but will at the same time arrest the 
tendency to falling exchange and save the export trade of coun- 
tries like the United States. : 

Many of these countries considered separately would present 
a still more unsatisfactory situation. More than enough is re- 

, vealed in the figures quoted to indicate the impossibiliy of the 
redemption of these vast volumes of paper money with the gold 
upon which they are supposed to rest. Deflation is essential 
and must come sooner or later. But deflation has its train of 
iniseries quite as oppressive and as terrible as these now beset- 
ting a harried world, and while they can not be avoided, they 
may be greatly mitigated by broadening the base on which all 
monetary systems ultimately rest. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, Mr. Moreton Frewen was good 
enough to send me a letter, not addressed to me, however, 
written to him by a member of the Australian Parliament, Mr. 
Edmund Jowett. I understand Mr. Jowett to be one of the 
largest live-stock raisers of the world. Perhaps, to paraphrase 
one of the famous expressions of the Senate, he is, ia Australia 
at least, considered the greatest shepherd since Abraham. This 
gentleman says: 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
AUSTRALIA HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


My Dran Sin: I write to you specially just now to send to you the 
latest authoritative information regarding the currency in Australia 
and to ask you to give me any information that bg may have easily 
5 regarding the currency increases of other countries of the 
world. a 

I beg to quote for you an extract from pages 19 and 20 of the budget 
aeea of our acting treasurer, Mr. Alexander Poynton. This shows 
that the Australian Commonwealth note issue (the sole note issue per- 
mitted in Australia) has increased from £9,854,923 before the war 
(Aug. 3, 1914) to £54.582,090 on August 11, 1919. The increase is 
£44,727,167, or nearly fivefold. 

Curiously enough our treasurer deprecates the view that the increase 
in the Australian note issue is responsible for the high prices prevail- 
ing for commodities. But does he recognize that if many other im- 
portant countries in the world have also increased their bank-note 
issues fivefold the probable result would be a great increase ef prices 
of commodities all over the world? 

1 would like, if possible, to obtain equaliy authoritative figures for 
the rest of the world. 

I notice that the price of silver has so seriousiy advanced that it 
has not only reached the old American 16 to 1 and the old Latin Union 
15} to 1 ratios, but that it has actually exceeded them. 

f I remember rightly (see Jevons ọn Money, p. 137), when standard 
silver sells at 60}? per ounce it is at the equilibrium of 154 ounces of 
silver to 1 ounce of gold. 

This pote occurs to me: Is not the present a most favorable oppor- 
rug or the introduction, or rather the restoration, of international 
bimetallism at 153 to 1 or if preferred by America at 16 to 1? 

f so, it would mean that the leading mints of the world should be 
opened to the unrestricted coinage of silver and gold at 15% to 1, the 
resultant coins, both silver and gold, to be unlimited legal tender. 

This would be not the slightest hardship to anyone at present, 
because the paper currencies of the world seem to be so depreciated 
that 9 few ple want to have their gold or silver coined. 

But the moment the world begins to return to specie ments then 
the benefit of international bimetallism (i. e., unrestric coinage at 
i eae of the world of both silyer and gold at 153 to 1) would be 
e 5 x 


Such unrestricted coinage would help enormously to stabilize the 
currency and also tend to stabilize prices. Sooner or later the world 
will probably come back to specie Bs and then the trouble—in 
the shape of an appalling fall in prices—will probably commence unless 
we first establish international bimetallism. 

Representing as I do a large agrarian constituency in the Federal 
Parliament of Australia, I am very deeply concerned about the future 
value of agricultural and grazing products throughout the world. 

I should therefore be exceedingly interested to hear your views upon 
the whole question. Also to be pase in communication with others 
holding similar views to mine with a view to concerted action being 
promptly taken. 

I remain, yours, sincerely, EDMUND JOWETT. 

Relatively speaking, America has an abundance of gold. It 
is needed elsewhere far more than here, yet we shrink from the 
thought of parting with it. It is still the fetish it ever was and 
ever will be so long as it is the sole arbiter of value. The tend- 
ency to cling to it can be defended neither by reason nor in- 
terest, but it is there, and its delusion, like other forms of fear, 
yields but to force. We may, doubtless we must, lend our credit 
to those whose trade we need. We may accept their securities 
and extend the maturity of their obligations. We may invest in 
their industrial activities, we may otherwise extend timely and 
continued assistance, but we can not, save by mutual agreement 
for the fixity of exchanges whereby both gold and silver, the 
money of all the nations, may possess a permanent relative 
value each with the other, remove the gambling element from 
international trade, stimulate international confidence in mod- 
ern currency systems, make the progress of deflation compara- 
tively easy, and reestablish the régime of a saner and more de- 
pendable monetary medium. 


APPENDIX. 


INDIAN GOLD STANDARD—SIR JAMES MESTON AND “THE ROMANCE” OF 
INDIAN FINANCE. 

Sir, the story of “India Under the Gold Standard” does, 
indeed, merit the word “ Romance,” which India’s finance min- 
ister (Sir James Meston) applies to the appalling series of 
experiments persevered in for the last 21 years and which have 
drained off to those hoards the gold reserves which would 
otherwise be in our banks operating our exchanges and which 
are the very lifeblood in the city arteries. 

What now remains of the utterly crazy scheme which Sir 
James Meston advanced so rapturously in his budget speech 
of April, 1910, and which was to so “saturate” India with our 
gold, not a sovereign of which we could spare? This precious 
scheme to give India a gold currency has now so utterly col- 
lapsed that the Indian Government has in the last 10 years 
been forced to issue inconceivable masses of paper, its con- 
vertibility on demand into silver rupees having been solemnly 
pledged by that Government. It has now come to this pass: 
That as fast as the Government of India forces an 18-penny 
note into circulation any holder of that note, who naturally 
believes these notes will eventually go to protest, transposes 
it for a metal rupee and leaves the note in the currency until 
the next holder of the note catches at yet another rupee. And 
so, as Sir James Meston tells us in his budget speech last 
month, “twelve hundred million silver rupees” have been ab- 
stracted from the currency in four years, “and we may be 
forced to reconsider the whole basis of our currency and ex- 
change policy.” 

Just a foreword as to this currency and exchange policy ” 
inaugurated in 1893 and now in its death throes after this 


„romantic“ fashion and which from first to last, in the im- 


mortal phrase of Sir James Meston’s predecessor, Sir Guy Wil- 
son, has been “a gambling in rain,” and whenever the rains 
fail, then a colossal gamble in human lives. With whom did 
this very romantic gamble originate? To tell the story shortly, 
it originated in a proposal addressed by the Indian Government 
to the home government in 1879 to drop her silver standard and 
to adopt England’s gold standard. This revolutionary sugges- 
tion the home government submitted to a very distinguished 
commission, consisting of Mr. A. J. Balfour, Sir Louis Mallet, 
Mr. Edward Stanhope, Sir T. Seccombe, Sir Thomas Farrer, 
Sir R. Welby, and Sir Robert Giffen. The report of this com- 
mission was unanimously adverse, and when forwarding the 
report (Noy. 24, 1879) to the Government of India the lords of 
the treasury included this remarkable reflection on the moral 
nature of the proposal made: 

“Tt appears, too, that the Government of India, in making 
the present proposal, lay themselves open to the same ¢riticisms 
as are made upon Governments which have depreciated their 
currencies. * The Government scheme may relieve the 
Indian Government and others who desire to remit money to 
England, but this relief will be given at the expense of the 
Indian taxpayer, and with the effect of increasing every debt 
due by ryots to money lenders.” 
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Now, observe that this objection is a moral objection, not 
merely an economic objection. Tt holds good not for 1879 but 
for all time. Next the general feeling in the bazaars of alarm 
and insecurity generated by the appointment of the 1879 com- 
mission having been very real, the Government of India, after 
receiving its report, thought it better to instruct Mr. 
Chapman, their financial secretary, to announce that the Indian 
mints should never thereafter be closed to the free coinage of 
rupees. This binding pledge was violated in 1893, with the 
result that every native who, relying on the pledge, had melted 
down his savings, found these savings enormously depreciated— 
indeed, largely confiscated. 

Thirteen years later the Government of India again asked per- 
mission to change its silver standard. This time a committee 
was appointed, which (v. 155, 156, 157) reported that it did not 
feel justified in advising the home Government to “ override 
the proposals for the closing of the mints” which the Govern- 
ment of India had again advanced, but the commissioners add 
“nothing should be done prematurely or without full delibera- 
tion.” This report is dated at the India office, May 31, 1893, 
and 26 days later, such was the period allowed fer mature re- 
flection and “full deliberation,” the Indian mints were closed 
fast—a closure followed by a panic which ran round the uni- 
verse, and which next forced upon an American Congress, the 
majority in which had just been elected pledged to the free 
coinage of silver, the repeal of the Bland-Sherman Act. 

It is important to show the effect of this tampering with the 
Indian currency, on the proportions in which the “drain” of 
the two precious metals to defray trade balances reached that 
country: 


Per cent Per cent 
of gold. | of silver. 
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Just contrast England's attitude between 1910-1914, as re- 
vealed by that short table, with the attitude of Germany. While 
we here were driving £100,000,000 of gold pell mell into India’s 
hoards, Germany was in the market cautiously buying gold at a 
premium as an essential prerequisite for “The Day.” And yet, 
in full view of what Germany was doing and of this colossal 
hemorrhage of our gold to India’s hoards, the Royal Commission 
of 1913 on the Indian currency reports (G): 

“With the argument that India should be encouraged to ab- 
sorb gold for the benefit of the world in general, we do not pro- 
pose to deal. The extent to which India should use gold must, 
in our opinion, be decided solely in accordance with India's own 
needs and wishes.” 

Here is a “gold standard“ avowedly and unblushingly forced 
upon India by a handful of white merchants connected with ex- 
port trades and officials concerned to remit rupees with no refer- 
ence to India’s wishes, and the first effect which so“ my lords” 
of the treasury declare must needs be “to add to the burden of 
every debt due by ryots to money lenders,” the proportion of 
ryots to money lenders being about in the ratio of 100 to 1. 

A truly terrible condition of industrial slavery in the Bombay 
cotton mills is put on record in a report by Mr. Mirams, surveyor 
general to the Government of Bombay, for Sir Thomas Holland's 
Industrial Commission, at this time sitting. The report deserves 
the closest scrutiny at this time of Indian unrest. Mr. Mirams 
estimates the income of the average family employed in the mills 
at Rs. 26 per month (or, at two werkers per family, at Rs. 13 per 
worker). Of this amount Rs. 14 is spent on food, Rs. 6 on rent 
and “pan and biddis.“ Thus there remains a nominal surplus 
of Rs. 6 a month to go shopping with.” But wait a moment. 
“ Eighty per cent of the employees are in debt,” and the average 
debt per worker is Rs. 111—say, eight months’ wages. The aver- 
age rate of interest exacted by the Marwari is 1 anna per rupee 
per month, which rate of interest, collected in advance, is Rs. 7 
per month, or 75 p. c. p. a. Such is the position of the cotton 
operative in that highly industrialized community. 

And these shocking figures of usury in India are amply 
borne out by the evidence of the Government witnesses before 
the Chamberlain commission of 1913. When giving evidence 
before that commission, I declared that any such usury rates 
were utterly unknown in the days before the mints were closed 
in 1893, and that I had when in India in 1888 and 1889 looked 
carefully into this all-important problem of Indian usury, and 
had never come across a case which would stand examination 


where the rate of interest was higher than 2 per cent per month. 
But it is really a waste of time to argue a point so evident. It 
stands to reason that would-be borrowers who are able to con- 
vert their silver bullion at will into coined rupees by taking it 
to the nearest mint, that this open mint inevitably keeps within 
some bounds the voracity of shroffs and bunyas. Silver bullion 
in India before 1893 with the Indian mints open to free coinage 
was exactly the same “ gilt-edged ” security that gold bullion 
is here to-day—neither any better nor any worse. The closing 
of the mints has, by destroying this security, handed over the 
myriad-people East“ 80 per cent” of them in debt for eight 
months’ wages, the interest on the debt, 75 per cent—has handed 
Baier pi to be fleeced by the most merciless usurers in the 
wor 

And the remedy we are now assured for such an economic 
agony is—a democratic constitution! 

If such is the exceeding bitter cry of urban India, driven to 
madness by usurers, what of its cultivator class? When this 
tampering with their currency was being urged by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1892 on the home Government, the great Indus- 
trial Association of Western India, with, it would seem, a pre- 
monition of the Mirams Report quarter of a century later, for- 
warded the following protest, which can be read in the evidence 
of the Herschell Commission: 

“The heavy inherited immemorial burden of the ancestral 
debt of the Indian peasant cultivators is another and older fea- 
ture concerning, as it does, over 90 per cent of the taxpaying 
population. Your memorialists observe that the large volume 
of the gold obligations of the Government is advanced to justify 
a departure from free trade in rupees. But they humbly suggest 
that the silver obligations of the peasantry are twenty-fold 
greater and more important than the gold obligations of the 
Government, so that while removing a minor evil a greater one 
will be substituted.” 

If we would realize to the full what the value of that security 
was, which, with a light heart, the Government annihilated when 
it closed its mints to the free coinage of silver in 1893, read the 
evidence of Mr. Mackenzie before the silver commission of 
1876: 

“In every large village there is a silversmith, and as soon as a 
man has got a few rupees he employs a silversmith to come to 
his house and make the ornaments. Although the peasantry 
of India have poor houses, yet the amount of ornaments they 
have would exceed in value the furniture and utensils of 
the same class of peasants in England.“ 

Let every white Sahib of the I. C. S. ponder on that! 

It is indeed high time; for every additional note issued adds 
fuel to the fire of the hoarder's anxiety to hoard, and a speech 
such as that of Sir James Meston last month is of itself enough 
to create a panic from the Khyber to Colombo. Could there be 
any reasonable doubt but that a man bent on hoarding a rupee 
would hoard the metallic rupee, which is forever 180 grains of 
silver, rather than heard the promise to pay that 180 grains, of 
which promise Sir James warns every noteholder in his budget 
speech that only a year since “it seemed from week to weék an 
utter impossibility that the Government of India could possibly 
escape from the suspension of specie payments.“ And this is 
the precious system for 30 crores of human beings, of which 
Sir James Meston's distinguished predecessor, Sir Clinton 
Dawkins, ‘prophesied in 1899, when introducing the bill to make 
the sovereign a legal tender, “a stringency of loanable capital,” 
said Sir Clinton, “ might occur, but never a currency stringency.” 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons asked by 
Mr. Rupert Gwynne (Feb. 14, 1918), at the very moment, had 
Mr. Gwynne known it, that this crisis was at its worst, the Sec- 
retary of State said “the Government of India’s sole undertak- 
ing is to cash notes in rupees.” Recall that though their ulti- 
mate redemption is guaranteed there is no undertaking here 
“to cash” £1 notes in sovereigns. The failure of this “ under- 
taking” would be an admission to 300,000,000 iNiterate people 
that the Sirkar is unable any longer to honor its own checks! 
It is little wonder that Sir Robert Giffen should have asked 20 
years ago, when this sinister experiment of “a gold standard 
without a gold currency ” was inaugurated, whether the Indian 
Government “can go on long with its present ideas regarding 
money without the gravest complications in the Government of 
India.” 


Says Sir James Meston: “Our old friend Sir James Brun- 
yate fought our battle at Washington,” and that is—if you be- 
lieve Sir James—how the honor of the Indian Government was 
saved by the skin of its teeth. Let me emphatically deny that. 
The offer at Washington advanced by Sir James Brunyate and 
Lord Reading was to buy the United States Treasury Silver dol- 
lars at 86 cents an ounce. This offer was point-blank refused. 
It was the proposal that this writer advanced here to pay 115 
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cents for these “Bland” dollars, which was next considered, 
and which Gov. Emmet Boyle, of Nevada, compromised for 
“dollar silver “—that was the settlement by which, to the dis- 
appointment of Sir James Brunyate, the Government of India 
was enabled to protect its notes from going to protest. And now 
that we know from Sir James Meston all we do know how 
frantic the need of the Indian Government was, we see that it 
was perhaps a misfortune for the whole white world of workers 
that Goy. Boyle did not “stand pat” on my proposal to fix the 
price of silver at $1.15 and not $1. In a very few months silver 
will be much higher than $1.15. 

Truly, sir, time has its revenges. Sir James Meston, in that 
same budget speech of 1910, from which you quoted yesterday, 
said of some then recent and rather acrid criticisms of mine: 

“I come to an inveterate sniper, Mr. Moreton Frewen. In a 
long series of attacks which he has scattered oyer the press of 
three continents he has accused our currency policy, among 
other gentle arts, of the following: Abolishing the decalogue, 
famines, drunkenness, thieving, wholesale manslaughter.” 

Well, if I did, and on the threshold of another famine, do 
again affirm the vital importance of mints open to coin free for 
every bearer, ornaments and bullion, still I never said of that 
“romance” of closed mints anything more severe than Sir 
James himself said a month since—that but for the clemency 
of a foreign Government in melting and selling its currency to 
save Indian finance the silver certificates issued by the Indian 
Government must have been dishonored wherever presented at 
a bank or a treasury. 

And why does Sir James Meston single out this writer, of all 
people, as an extremist among “ snipers”? Let me put on record 
Mr. (now Sir David) Yule, chairman of the Bank of Calcutta. 
When addressing his shareholders in 1897 he said: 

“ It is this desperate ambition to have a 16-penny exchange at 
any sacrifice that has wrought the failure of the currency leg- 
islation of 1893 and has brought the people to the verge of ruin 
and discontent. How long will the money lenders suffer repay- 
ment of their adyances to fall into arrear? The agricultural 
population of this country display great, even dogged, patience 
at their toil, but the money lenders have the doggedness with- 
out the patience. The village grogshop harbors the result—a 
dissolute and heartbroken peasant, once a thriving ryot.” 

If such is the opinion of a leading banker after four years of 
closed mints, what is the leisured opinion of the finance minis- 
ter, the very man who had closed the mints? Sir David Bar- 
bour writes to me, I being in America (Sept. 16, 1897) : 

“The present policy gives no par of exchange at all until the 
gold standard has been made effective.“ * The rate of 
exchange is being artificially held up (a) by reduced drawings 
by the secretary of state, (b) by a total cessation of those draw- 
ings for the present, and (e) by a remittance of 10,000,000 rupees 
by the secretary of state to India. The rate of exchange must 
fall heavily as soon as this artificial support is withdrawn. 

+ * Under such conditions, to talk of the present policy as 
SENEE a stable or reliable par of exchange is absurd.” 

Could the cfty in dealing with a problem of exchange have 
found a wiser leader than the late Lord Aldenham? Lord Alden- 
ham, with the late Lord Goschen, represented Great Britain at 
the monetary conference in Paris in 1878. Since 1853 Lord 
Aldenham had been a director of the Bank of England, and, in 
his turn, its governor. As principal in the great house of An- 
tony Gibbs & Sons, Lord Aldenham had an unrivaled experience 
of fluctuating exchanges, particularly in the case of half a dozen 
South American countries. With an acute silver famine to-day, 
with our gold currency leached away by wholesale to India’s 
hoards, it is time to recall the evidence which Lord Aldenham 
gave before the Herschell Commission of 1892. Question 12,875: 

“Do you consider the consent of the French Government es- 
sential to an agreement of that kind?” 

“I do not.” 

“You think that America and India together would form a 
broad enough basis?” 

“T should say America alone, the Indian mints being opened 
to silver. I do not say America and India together, because it 
would involve putting India upon a bimetallic system, which I 
do not desire. What I mean is that the United States could do 
it alone, because France for 80 years almost alone maintained 
the ratio of 154 to 1.“ 

Lord Aldenham went on to compare the vast wealth, com- 
merce, and population of the United States in 1892 with that of 
France before 1873. My own evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission of 1913 contains the following statement: 

The error of the Bimetallic Party was in our failure to rec- 
ognize until too late that Great Britain before 1873 had done 
fully as much to secure a fixed ratio of exchange for silver and 
gold as France herself had. True, France until 1873 was the 


world’s money changer. France gave on demand an ounce of 
gold for any 154 ounces of silver, equally to the merchant of 
Lyons or the merchant of London. But France did not neces- 
sarily give her own gold, and this because she had at all times 
through her bill market access to the gold reserve of the Bank 
of England. Any 153 ounces of French silver currency, when 
melted and exported to Bombay and there exchanged against 
wheat or rice sold to London, was a sight draft on the Bank 
of England for 1 ounce of gold, so long as, and only so long as, 
the Indian mints remained open, Thus it was the open mint in 
India and the free gold market of London that until 1873 main- 
tained the exchange parity. All that Great Britain should ever 
have been asked to agree to at the various money conferences 
was to maintain those conditions which were still in being 
when the last conference at Brussels adjourned, and the action 
of which had during the preceding century secured fixed ex- 
change. (Vol. II, p. 35.) 

Let me put on record here the unimaginable breadth of the 
indignation which has been awakened by England's money- 
lender tricks in thus demonetizing silver in India—* silver,” as 
Walter Bagehot had declared only a few years before, “ the 
normal money of mankind.” In 1896 we had the Venezuela mes- - 
sage of President Cleveland and England’s reply, the dispatch of 
a large fleet of warships into the Atlantic, which occasioned 
a panic on the New York Stock Exchange, and good American 
citizens paid fully $1,000,000,000 because of the hectoring tone 
of their Democratic President’s message. Whereupon I wrote 
to a friend in the Senate, the leading gold Senator, a Sena- 
tor presently destined to be the chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, and I expressed mild surprise as to 
these presidential lightnings and to the expulsion of the British 
ambassador. My friend replies that we owe this anti-British 
explosion to England’s treatment of silver. This letter I next 
showed to a ministerial friend, presently to be our prime min- 
ister, who writes me that as to the cause he quite agrees with my 
American Senator, that our relations with these near relations 
have been poisoned by all this tampering and tinkering with 
silver in India and elsewhere. Two years earlier (1894) a let- 
ter had been addressed to me carrying the signatures of 33 
Senators, 20 Republicans and 13 Democrats, and signed by both 
the Senators from Pennsylvania, both the Senators from New 
Hampshire, by the chairman of the Democratic national com- 
mittee, by the ex-chairman of the Republican national commit- 
tee, a letter ominous in every line of the storm of anti-English 
feeling gathering in the West. Will anyone write over his own 
signature to any organ of public opinion here and advance any 
single name which carries any authority whatsoever—the name 
of one who has approved of these flagitious experiments in 
India which, ever since 1893, have been matter for a tragic deri- 
sion wherever students of economics have happened to assem- 
ble? That is my defense to Sir James Meston’s strictures. 

Will the Government of India never deign to learn the lesson? 
Will no Dawkins, no Westland, no Brunyate, no Meston, no 
Fleetwood Wilson ever sit down and try to reply to the question 
put to me nine years ago by Senator Teller, the nestor of the 
National Monetary Commission at Washington, when I was a 
witness before that commission? Had there been a reply which 
would have protected the honor of the Government of India, 
with what delight I would have advanced it then and to-day. 
Senator Teller’s question was this:“ 

In the great Bombay famine of 1877 were not vast masses 
of silver ornaments brought to the Bombay mints for recoinage 
into rupees, and was it this recoining of their ornaments which 
enabled masses of natives to buy food; and did not the official 
reports declare that the coinage of silver ornaments, increasing 
as the famine increased, ‘indicate with a certain accuracy the 
commencement, progress, and severity of the present famine’? 
Now, suppose, as was the case in India, that our people here, 
instead of keeping their gold in the banks in coin, melted down 
the coin and shackled it on their limbs for safe-keeping. Sup- 
pose we had a famine and the Government here closed its 
mints to the free coinage of gold, and sold a coined gold dollar, 
not for its weight in gold, but for twice its weight in gold, and 
that our people proceeded to die from the artificial price exacted 
by our officials for the coins with which they bought their food. 
Is this exactly what the Government of India has done by its 
citizens?” 

That is, in the judgment of any independent critics, what the 
Indian Government certainly did when it closed its mints. It 
created a money famine in order to advance its exchange; it 
“ abolished the Decalogue ”; its people died, and will again die, 
like flies at any famine time. The case of the village chief, read 
out in the United States Senate, has been told a score of times. 
It will stand telling once again. This headman came in from a 
famine-stricken village in 1897 to Allahabad, bringing 2,000 {olas 
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of silver ornaments and bullion, which, had the mints been open, 
would have sent him back to his vilage with Rs, 2,000. As it 
was, the mints being closed, he found himself forced to accept 
the best and, indeed, only offer—that of a local shroff for Rs. 
600. Reduce this shameful recorded incident—one in ten thou- 
sand, did we know it—to a mathematical formula. The late 
Mr. Handasyde Dick, whose opportunities of observation in early 
life in-India had been unrivaled, estimated that with rice no 
higher than 11 seers per rupee—and rice never was higher than 
14 seers per rupee in the famine of 1897—the people can be 
pulled through a famine for one anna per capita per day. 
that when that headman went to Allahabad and lost 8 annas 
per each of 2,000 tolas, he lost also one week of life for each of 
his 2,500 villagers. The Indian death rate for the year 1897 
was 37 per thousand. The rate for the previous eight normal 
years was 80 per thousand. Thus 2,000,000 people died of that 
famine, which was far less a food than a “ money famine,” and 
privation left the seeds of disease and early death with un- 
counted millions more. How many souls then were taken off 
by what Mr. David Yule (chairman of the Bank of Calcutta) 
. fitly stigmatized as “that famine breeding gold standard”? Is 
it wonderful that since the closing of her mints India has de- 
veloped this astonishing unrest? Was it not a“ money famine” 
when Mr, Vieary Gibbs declared in the House of Commons in 
1897 that rupees were being borrowed in Bombay at 2 per cent 
per month on the security of gold bars? Such is the working 
out of “the gold exchange standard” in India. It is little 
wonder China will not touch such a “standard” with a pair of 
tongs. That any Briton can put on record such a story without 
a grievous sense of responsibility is inconceivable. But if 
through currency reform, if by the reopening of India's mints to 
silver, before it is quite too late, we can head off a reyolution in 
India, then indeed shout the tale of Allahabad from the house- 
tops, in order that, in the words of Sir James Meston, a month 
since, the Government of India “may be forced to reconsider 
the whole basis of our currency and exchange policy.” 

The objection Chinese statesmen have to metaling India’s 
“gold exchange standard” is not perhaps any squeamishness 
as to the decalogue, but has an impregnable economie basis. 
China is a “debtor nation,” and it is all important that her 
eurrency should be of that order which will stimulate her ex- 
ports and contract her imports. The lower, within bounds, the 
gold price of silver the larger will be her balance of trade. In 
February, 1909, the Mandarin Tong Shoa Yi—a little later 
China’s first prime minister—wrote me his objections to apply- 
ing the Indian currency system to his country. He said: 

In China fluctuations in exchange, such as those of last 
year, are, of course, very troublesome for our importing mer- 
chants. Still, no doubt, last year’s fall in silver greatly assists 
our mills and other manufacturing industries which might be 
damaged by the competition of imported foreign goods if the 
exchange rose. Thus the fall in exchange is even as an increas- 
ing tariff, but, unlike a tariff, our exports are not reduced but 
are, so to speak, subsidized.” 

In 1908, Senator Teller, of the United States Monetary Com- 
mission, had summed up this “yellow peril” of low silver 
exchange in these few words: 

“When formerly China sold us her products for our gold 
money 5 gold dollars, or 1 sovereign, used to return her 3 
taels, and 3 taels formerly paid a day’s wage to 21 Chinese 
mill hands; while to-day 5 gold dollars return to China not 
3 but 8 taels, and 8 taels pay a day's wage to 60 Chinese mill 

ands.” : 

Reporting at that time to the United States Steel Corporation 
on the operation of the new Han Yang steel mill at Hankow, 
Mr. Watson reckoned the per capita wages paid in this mill at 
one-fifteenth of the wages paid in Pittsburgh, and that the 
efficiency of the Chinaman was 90 per cent of the white worker. 
Thus the fall in exchange from 3 taels per sovereign to 8 taels 
had the effect of cutting down the wages cost of Chinese iron 
and steel for export in the ratio of 8 to 3. 

Sir James Meston now says “ there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the continuing panic which has drawn 1,200,000,000 
silver rupees from our mints during the last four years.” Let 
me suggest to Sir James that there is no such “panic.” India 
is most prosperous; it is not any panic, but sheer prosperity— 
the huge inrush of specie—which accounts for this intense 
hoarding. Sir James Meston has issued masses of 18d. notes, 
and, of course, these pledges jostle their metal representa- 
tives into the myriad hoards of India. Burn the“ shinplaster” 
notes and the rupee will emerge again. In the 15 years, 1855 
1870, the total production of silver from the world’s mines was 
reported by our silver commission of 1876 to have been less 
than £28,000,000, and during those 15 years India, with less 


than half her present population, took no less than £29,000,000 
sterling of silver. But for the traditional habit of-hoarding, 
such a mass of new rupees as this would have inflated her cur- 
rency; as it was, the “index number” for the years from 1855 
to 1888 showed, according to the gold and silver commission, a 
slight fall. If what Sir James Meston ingeminates were now 
to happen—if the rupees came now by wholesale out of the 
hoards for banking capital and for fnyestment, and also all 
this printing-press money remained in active circulation—there 
would be in India such an inflation of prices as would convulse 
wages, would double and treble all prices, and lead to most 
serious disturbances. 

The true policy of the Government of India is to permit the 
rupee exchange to advance steadily to the parity of the melting 
point of the rupee; that is, to silver at 60.84, and thus exchange 
at 22.61d. That accomplished, we have restored the Indian ex- 
change with all her silver-using neighbors, China, the Straits, 
ete., and she will be protected against the present ruinous com- 
petition of Japan—of Japan trading as now with China at a 
silver exchange ratio of 1 to 293, by comparison with India 
trading with China at 1 to 19. That done, and having thus 
restored the exchanges through silver monometalism”. for 
800,000,000. Asiatics, we shall have done the greatest day’s 
work in all human history for all white labor, because we shall 
have both protected that labor from the competition of Asiatic 
exports, which, as Walter Bagehot, when editor of the Econo- 
mist, never wearied of pointing out, are“ bonused” and “ stimu- 
lated” by shrinking silver exchange, and also we shall have 
established a rate of exchange for all Asia which will enable 
her—will enable her silver money—to again buy our gold money 
(buy our gold “bills”), and thus buy our goods. For many 
years now the Government of India has relied on cheap sil- 
ver—on its dishonest “artificial” rupee—to bonus and stimu- 
late its exports, and thus through fraudulent exchange rates 
filch from us our gold. In its reply to the proposals of the 
Wolcott Commission sent over by President McKinley, when 
negativing the plan so ardently supported by Lord Salisbury 
and his chancellor (Sir Michael Hicks Beach)—as also by M. 
Meline, the French prime minister—in that reply what said 
Lord Elgin, Sir George White, Sir James Westland, truly names. 
to conjure with these, when “turning down” the most im- 
portant League of Nations proposal ever advanced by the three 
great powers, Great Britain, the United States, and France? 
This blessed trinity of Simla solons said in their dispatch of 
1897: “If the ratio adopted were 154 to 1 (it) would be a rise 
from about 16d. to about 23d. the rupee. Such a rise is enough 
to kill our export trade.” There is the answer of Indian offi- 
cialdom—that honest untampered money and free exchanges 
will kill India’s exports—the sort of reply with which the - 
financial world is familiar when dealing with the treasurer of 
some bankrupt South American Republic clamorous for more 

paper.” , 


Twenty years have now elapsed since by that fatuous dispatch 
the Government of India was permitted to override a carefully 
designed proposal which had behind it the Governments of the 
United States and France, and to which England was already 
pledged by Lord Salisbury, and by the elaborate speeches of 
the then chancellor of the exchequer and Mr. Balfour in the 
House of Commons (Mar. 17, 1896). It may be useful now, by 
the light of Sir James Meston’s panic oration last month and its 
admissions, to put on record the words used by Senator Wolcott 
January 17, 1898, when giving an account of his mission to the 
United States Senate: 

“In the early summer of 1897 there was not a member of 
the English ministry who did not believe our labors would result 
in an international agreement. The answer of Sir James West- 
land was as much a surprise to them as to us, but, following the 
traditions of the India office, they declined to interrupt the policy 
which the governor general in council recommended. Mr, 
President, the experiment now about to be tried by the Govern- 
ment of India will, in the opinion not only of the bimetallists 
of the world but of nine-tenths of the gold monometallists of 
London, result in abject and utter failure. It will be impossible 
to impose upon the people of India this ‘gold standard.'” 
And on October 21, 1897, an important member of Lord Salis- 
bury’s cabinet wrote me, and now permits me to publish the 
following letter: 

“Unless Barbour, Sir David—Indian finance minister when 
the mints were closed in 1893—is altogether wrong the gold 
standard scheme is impossible, and, if so, the Indian Government 
must come to their senses. If the American delegates are 
wise, they will take advantage of the loophole we have given 
and postpone their negotiations till the Indian scheme collapses, 
as Barbour prophesies it will very shortly. In any case, when 
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you see the papers you will, I think, agree that no other course 
was open, and it would only have left the cause without ad- 
herents in high places if we had split on it now.” 

It may be well now to put on record the apologia for Great 
Britain with which M. Meline concluded his explanation to the 
Chamber of Deputies of the French Republic in these long 
drawn-out negotiations, having been fooled to the top of its 
bent by Lord Elgin equally with the American Republic. The 
French premier said: 

“About this matter I consider that we have done our duty, 
for I am not accustomed when in power to abandon the con- 
victions which I have always upheld. This year we were offered 
the opportunity of joining the United States in a diplomatic 
effort to induce a neighboring country to assist in measures 
looking to a reestablishment of a fixed relation between silver 
and gold, and we made the effort. We did not demand of Great 
Britain the freé coinage of silver, which does not seem to be 
indispensable, but we asked for a concert of measures ted 
to establish the fixed relation, and thus to terminate the mone- 
tary anarchy which now reigns in the world and which convulses 
international trade. 

“I do not hesitate to say that we have failed. I do not, how- 
ever, regret the step; it was a wise step, and its results will 
show hereafter, for I am convinced that a day is near when the 
force of circumstances will compel the nations of Europe 
to face the problem and solve it. I hope that until that day 
dawns humanity will not have suffered from the vacillations 
which continually postpone the decision of so important a 
question.” 1 

Twenty-one years have elapsed, not a long time in the history 
of nations, and in his budget speech last month Sir James 
Meston records the fulfillment of Sir David Barbour's proph- 
ecy. The Indian gold standard has collapsed, but not before 
it had destroyed England’s. But all that is ancient history. 
What we haye now to do is to restore an honest silver mono- 
metallic currency to Asia, in order that we may secure an 
honest monetary standard not only for the Orient but for the 
West, based here by all means, if you please, on gold, if, indeed, 
that is ngt already too late and the gold required gone. Since 
1898, thanks to this insane scheme of an universal “ gold stand- 
ard ”—a fraudulent scheme now dying as hard and as dishon- 
est as Prussian militarism ” is dying—we have seen India suck 
into her hoarding places nearly £253,000,000 of that gold which 
is now so deSpairingly demanded for our own financial recon- 
struction. Two hundred and fifty-three million pounds sterling! 
The horse having been first stolen in these years past, and then 
galloped to death, our authorities locked the stable door a few 
weeks since. A great central bank for North America, Great 
Britain, and France, with three regents of the financial caliber 
of the late Senator Aldrich, Sir Edward Holden, and M. Ribot, 
such an institution endowed with those £253,000,000 and with 
a safe loaning capacity of at least £3,000,000,000 on the security 
of that gold, could have given us 3 per cent money rates in 
perpetuity, and enabled that league of three nations to go far 
to`“ reconstruct” the entire human race and rescue it from 
usurers of all sorts. All this bright vision we have sacrificed 
in order to gratify the empiries of a half a dozen Indian 
“finance members,” those amateur financiers and currencyists 
the Simla vivisectors, who since 1893 have “tried it on the 
dog” in the West, as also in the East. 

For the financial situation in India to-day there is no prece- 
dent in all history. Whenever other countries have resorted to 
huge unsecured emissions of paper currency, as, for example, the 
United States in the sixties, or Russia, the Argentine, and Brazil, 
their exchanges with their creditor nations” (say, with Eng- 
land) were always against them, so that they were unable to re- 
tain their gold. For this reason they issued paper money, depre- 
ciated their currencies, and in this way stimulated their exports, 
reduced their adverse trade balances and thus their imports, 
restoring in the long run their exchanges. That is the very 
A B C of the foreign exchanges. But the Indian position is 
the very antithesis of all this. India has always enjoyed such 
a favorable balance of trade as has made her “the sink” of 
the precious metals, and to-day that balance of trade is no doubt 
far greater than it ever was in her history. It is so great that 
far from béing unable to retain the metal of her standard 
(gold), it has become quite impossible for us in Great Britain 
to protect our gold reserves against this Indian drain. It is 
India that has driven England to inconvertible paper, not we 
India. ‘To stuff India’s currency with 18-penny paper promises 
to pay a metallic rupee is under such conditions the finance of 
a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta ; it cries aloud for the immediate 
intervention of Parliament if we im England are yet to be sayed 
from financial anarchy and infinite confusion. 


The moral to be derived from all this tinkering and tampering 
is, however, of surpassing interest. The monetary legislation 
of the last three centuries has been arranged to satisfy the 
usurious instinct of an infinitely clever cosmopolitan oligarchy, 
which has long ago made of every bourse a spider’s web and 
which had enmeshed the universe, and this notwithstanding the 
bounty of nature in discovering for mankind time and again 
some great and unexpected treasure trove of one or other of 
the precious metals—in Bolivia, Brazil, California, Ballarat, 
Nevada, Colorado, the Rand. But when those huge African 
supplies, which promised the alleviation of the burden of all 
debt, were disclosed, then it became necessary for the money 
lenders to divert this Pactolus flood—to pour it, so to speak, 
upon the sands of the Sahara. Otherwise the real burden of all 
debt, national or mortgage debt, would have been sensibly re- 
lieved. Hence this desperate Indian adventure, which planned 
to avert the fall in the value of money by deflecting the new 
African gold by wholesale to India. Instead of, as before 1890, 
sending India about 2,000,000 sovereigns annually, change her 
standard, said the cosmopolitan money lenders, who have for 
three centuries drafted our monetary law, and annually send 
her 25,000,000 sovereigns, and, presto, the remedy for rising 
prices and the alleviation of debt is found. 

Was ever before a net set so clumsily in full sight of any 
bird, and with a more contemptuous conviction the bird would 
just flop in? The Chamberlain commission of 1913, strange as 
it may seem, expresses neither disgust nor surprise for either 
the fowlers or their silly fowl. All its members append their 
signatures to clause 36. Gentle reader, pray say what in cold 
blood you think of clause 36 of the report of the Chamberlain 
commission? 

“With the argument that India should be encouraged to ab- 
sorb gold for the benefit of the world in general we do not - 
propose to deal. * The extent to which India should 
use gold must, in our opinion, be decided solely in accordance 
with India’s own needs and wishes.” 

There is much to be said for the view of Sir Lionel Phillips 
and his friends that the production of gold should be bonused, 
but Shylock himself never sponsored a view more immoral and 
more sinister than that “ India should be encouraged to absorb 
gold for the benefit of the world in general.” Was this the 
reason why, for the first time in human history, a “ precious 
metal! —silver—was, in 1910, subjected by the Indian Govern- 
ment to a very high tariff in order to increase, as it did and ~ 
does immensely increase, the absorption of our gold by India? 
And what has been the result of these amazing machinations? 
The waste of our gold on India has since 1910 been so colossal 
that mankind has broken clean away from metallic standards 
and now navigates an uncharted ocean. Instead of silver, “ the 
normal money of mankind,” as Bagehot described it in 1876, 
we find ourselves projected into “greenbackism.” Thus by 
demonetizing silver, the world's usurers, too clever by half, 
have demonetized gold itself. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that no one living has worked 
harder to make the great experiment of a gold currency for 
India a success—not even Sir James Meston nor Sir Fleetwood 
Wilson—than has Mr. Montagu de P. Webb, of Karachi. I do 
not therefore often find myself in the same lobby with Mr. 
Webb. But the following lines from a letter of Mr. Webb to 
the Times of India, written before the war, are a symphony for 
the budget speech of Sir James Meston a month since, and they 
show how accurate has been Mr. Webb’s prevision of the drain 
of our gold to Asia and the coming bankruptcy of England’s: 
gold standard at the hand of India. Mr. Webb wrote: 

“Not until Great Britain finds herself face to face with se- 
rious industrial competition from India, China, and Japan, not 
until vast capital accumulations have shown Lombard Street 
that the East can finance that industrial competition without 
the aid of “ the city "—and both these developments are steadily 
proceeding—will the magnates of Lombard Street realize that 
the silver and gold problem has been solved.“ 

Surely justice demands something more than mere repeal for 
a form of profiteering of which it is strictly-true to aver it has 
shaken to its foundations the great finance structure of our 
universe. 

Yours, faithfully, 

CARLTON CLUB, April 15, 1919. 


Mr. THOMAS subsequently said: Mr. President, apropos of 
the address which I delivered this morning, my attention has 
been called to a communication to the New York Times from 
Sir Moreton Frewen, relating to the same subject. I ask leave 
to have it inserted in the Record in connection with the remarks 
that I submitted, 


Moreton F'REWEN. 
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There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

COTTON AND EXCHANGE—Mr. FREWEN THINKS ENGLAND QUITS ABLE 
To PAyY—A Point ABOUT SILVER, 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

The newspapers are full of discordant notes which seem to 
throw doubts on the position and price of your cotton. Will 
you permit me to write that your great Customer England never 
was better able to pay the full dollar price for your cotton than 
to-day, and never in living memory have the profits of the Man- 
chester mills been greater than at this moment, the great recent 
fall in sterling albeit. It is true that Manchester has to pay an 
unprecedented price for the dollar with which she pays for your 
cotton, but look at the new price at which she sells her manu- 
factured cottons, not merely at home but to those great cus- 
tomers India and China—two trades which take at least $200,- 
000,000 a year from England. 

At 40 cents a pound for your cotton an 8}-pound parcel of 
gray shirtings cost in Manchester last September 29 shillings. 
I have no later figures with me. Look, then, at the immense 
advance in the price Manchester receives because of the jump 
in tael exchange from 8 taels per sovereign to 3 taels. The 
price at which this parcel sells in Shanghai has advanced from 
29 shillings to 74 shillings because of the advance in exchange. 
It is little wonder that the Lancashire trades are in a ferment 
of activity, and there is no question of either their willingness 
or their ability to pay the whole advance in the dollar price of 
cotton which is occasioned by the fall in sterling exchange, You 
must also remember that the fall in sterling gives a great bonus 
to all that America exports to Asia; that where a cotton mill in 
Massachusetts competes for that trade with a cotton mill in 
Lancashire your export with sterling exchange at the new rate 
has a great competitive advantage over Lancashire. 

May I, in conclusion, say a few words apropos these new silver 
exchanges? 

Will not a new generation of voters just dismiss all the 
prejudices bred of ignorance and go back to the leisured and 
careful convictions of your wise men who repealed the Bland 
silver bill in 1893? Let us to-day take up the problem of silver 
just where these repealers left it and by a wide area of agree- 
ment, which can now be had, fix these present splendid rates of 
exchange with a thousand millions of Asiatics. Then, indeed, we 
shall secure steady exchanges in an era of splendid reconstruc- 
tion. 

Fresh from the repeal of the Bland Act the following cable 
was sent to the lord mayor of London. The message represents 
the verdict in a very great trial, fresh in each man's memory, of 
a very distinguished jury indeed—the United States Senate at 
the best period in its history: 

WASHINGTON, May, 189). 


To the Lord Mayor or LONDON, 
Mansion House, London: 


We desire to express our cordial sympathy with the movement to pro 
mote the restoration of silver by international agreement, in ald of 
which we understand a meeting is to be held to-day under your lord- 
ship's presidency. We believe that the free coinage of both gold and 
silver by international agreement at a fixed ratio would secure to man- 
kind the blessing of a sufficient volume of metallic money, and what is 
hardly less important secure to the world of trade immunity from 
violent exchange fluctuations. 
John Sherman, William Cullom, W. B. Allison, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, D. W. Voorhees, Calvin S. Brice, George F. 
Hoar, O. II. Platt, Nelson W. Aldrich, A. P. Gorman, 
Wm. Frye, Edward Murphy, C. K. Davis, David B. Hill. 
It seems but the other day that Walter Bagehot declared to a 
select committee of the House of Commons that “silver is the 
normal money of mankind.” The normal money! Si monu- 
mentum petis, cireumspice, The utter rout and confusion of 
the world's currency and finance. 
Moreton FREWEN, 
New York, February 6, 1920. 
Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate return to the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3875) to amend sections 5549 
and 5550. of the Revised Statutes of the United States, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 423) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3430) fixing the salaries of certain United States attor- 
neys and United States marshals, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 422) thereon. 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (II. R. 11927) to increase the efficiency of 
the personnel of the Navy and Coast Guard, through the tem- 


porary provision of bonuses or increased compensation, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 421) thereon. 


CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES RY COLLISION. 


Mr, JONES of Washington. Senate Document 214 relates to 
damages adjusted by- the Chief of Hugineers and a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting this data. It was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered printed. 
It should have been referred to the Cominittee on Appropria- 
tions. 

I ask that the Committee on Commerce be discharged from 
the further consideration of the matter and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. \ 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the améndments of the House to the 
bill (S. 2775) to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, 
and sodium on the publie domain. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10746) to authorize 
the incorporated town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds for 
the construction, enlargement, and equipment of schools; the 
acquisition and construction of a water-supply system; the com- 
struction of a sewer system; the construction of a city dock and 
floating dock; and to levy and collect a special tax therefor, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 11368) making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: P 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3891) granting a pension to Anna J. Atlee; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3892) for the relief of Alfred B. Andrews; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3893) granting a pension to Joseph W. Songer (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3894) granting a pension to Ada N. Gahm (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NUGENT; 

A bill (S. 3895) authorizing the granting of certain irrigation 
easements in the Yellowstone National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 3896) for the retirement of Frank Schoble, jr., and 
Raymond D. Day, first lieutenants in the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

By Mr. GRONNA: : ` 

A bill (S. 3897) to amend sections 16 and 26 of the act of 
Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm- 
loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


MARTINA SENA AND OTHERS. 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 3218) for the relief of Martina 
Sena, Luis E. Armijo, and Maria Baca de Romero, and that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment authorizing the- Chief 
of Ordnance, United States Army, to expend from the unex- 
pended balance of appropriations heretofore made under the 
title, “Armament of fortifications,’ for the construction of stor- 
age facilities, etc., not exceeding $12,351,000, which amount 
shall remain available during the fiscal year 1921, etc., intended 
to be proposed by him to the second deficiency appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $10,511.55 for use of the Eastern Dispensary and 
Casualty Hospital in the District of Columbia, etc., intended to 
be proposed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill, 
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which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and The next amendment was, under the subhead “Allowance to 
ordered to be printed. widows or heirs of diplomatic or consular officers who die 
Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment proposing to appro- | abroad,” at the top of page 10, to insert: 
priate 5 Son tie ep age of ~ 2 a 7 PAYMENT TO MRS. WINIFRED T, MAGELSSEN. 
eases, etc., en 0 proposed by seco! e- 
ficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee | consui to Melbourue, Australia, $4,500; one your's salary of Her deceased 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 5 husband, who died while returning to the United States from his post of 
Mr. FLETCHER submitted five amendments intended to be | “ty from illness incurred in the Consular Service. 
proposed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill. The amendment was agreed to. 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered] The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 9, to insert: 
to be printed. ’ PAN PACIFIC UNION. 
CAR SHORTAGE. to ggg vg a ST Sy = 8 05 — 8 
J...... ͤ . of | 21 cional im August, 1920, and the neseeeary clerical work 
and ass s in preparing for, du a e con a 
in call nd congress, be expen through the Pan Pacific 
Coy i POROTE RAKO ASRNI me to let it go over until to-morrow. Tnicu at the discretion of the Becretacy of state Saale available for 
f the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, $9,000. i 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled that resolu-| Mr, LODGE. There are errors in the draft of the amend- 
tions do not come up automatically upon the succeeding day, 
but lie on the table to be called up at the conclusion of morning 


ment as printed, and I ask to substitute for that the one which | 
business at any hour on any day when the Senators introducing I send to the desk. It is precisely the same in effect. 
the resolutions desire to call them up. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Chair. I give notice that I shall 


posed substitute. 
call up Senate resolution 302 to-morrow. 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lieu of lines 11 to 18 insert: 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. To meet the actual necessary expenses of delegates of the Unitec 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


States to the first Pan Pacific Scientific Co ss, to be held in the 
nela oen E e T cee oe 
Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- to be expended through the Pan Pacific Union, at the discretion of the 
' ation of the bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations for the | Secretary of State, $9,000. 
Diplomatie and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the first appropriation 
30, 1921. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 


made for this purpose. I should like to have the Senator from 
Massachusetts explain the real purpose of it, and if in the 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Relations with amend- 
ments. 


future, in his opinion, these appropriations will come annually 
Mr. LODGE. I ask that the bill be read for action on the 


or is it just for this year? 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the people of the Hawaiian 
Islands and all others in the Pacific, including China and Japan, 
amendments of the committee. have formed an association, and are very desirous of having 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
requests that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it be read for amendment, and that the committee amend- 


this conference, which is purely for scientific and commercial 
information. The Territory of Hawaii has already appropri- 

ments shall be first considered. The Chair hears no objection, 

and it is so ordered. The Secretary will read the bill. 


ated $10,000 for the purpose, New Zealand has appropriated 
$15,000, and it is expected that all the Pacific nations will appro- 
The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 
The first amendment of the Committee on Foreign Relations 


priate for it. 
was, under the subhead “Clerks at embassies and legations,” 


Its purpose, as I said, is scientific and commercial. The 

governor of Hawaii and the Delegate from Hawaii appeared 
on page 4, line 13, after the words “ United States,” to strike 
out “ $438,000 ” and insert “ $688,000,” so as to make the clause 


before the committee in its behalf, and it seemed to us a very 
desirable thing to do and that the improvement of relations and 
read: 
For the employment of necessary clerks at the embassies and lega- 


the knowledge gained will be very valuable. The committee 
tions, who, whenever hereafter appointed, shall be citizens of the United 


was convinced that it is meritorious, 3 
As to it being continued in the future, I can only say to the 
States, $688,000; and so far as practicable shall be appointed under 
civil-service rules and regulations. = 


Senator that these things when once begun I have never known 
The amendment was agreed to. 


to die. 
Mr. SMOOT. Nor have I. ` 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent ex- 
penses, foreign missions,” on page 7, line 18, after the word 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. | 
„authorized,“ to strike out “$810,000” and insert $1,000,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


The reading of the bill was continued. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, line 12, in the subhead 
To enable the President to 1 as at the public expense, all such 
aratiousty, mares records, and other books, seals, presses, fi da 
e 


before the word “High,” to strike out “ International” and 
ags, an 
signs as shall think necessary for the several embassies and legations 


in the transaction of their business, and also for rent, repairs, postage, 
telegrams, furniture, typewriters (including exchange of same), messen- 
ger service, compensation of kavasses, guards, dragomans, and porters, 
including compensation of interpreters and the compensation of dis- 
patch agents at London, New York, San Francisco, and New Orleans, 
and for traveling and miscellaneous expenses of embassies and lega- 
tions, and for printing in the Department of State, and for loss on 3 
of exchange to and from embassies and legations, inclu such loss 
on puis 0 Probanke to meee Mond 55 bg ms States Cou 7 — 

and payment in advance of su ons for newspapers (fo an 

— — $1,000. 


insert “Inter-American,” so as to make the subhead read 
“ United States section of the Inter-American High Commission,” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, line 15, before the 
word “ High,” to strike out “ International” and insert “ Inters 
American,“ and in line 8, after the words “ Secretary of,” to 
strike out “State” and insert the Treasury,“ so as to make 
the clause read: 
ade tates section af ths TOEA CASTAS teh Coommishon,-arkine 
nite: es section o e er rican omm ion, ar 
GOMONEN Enter thiy appro pris May te Berety Aa in such work and investigations as may be apparsa by the Secretary 
The amendment was agreed to. of the Treasury, $25,000, to be expended under the direction of the 
The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 7, to insert: Secretary of the Treasury. 3 
PURCHASE OF THE EMBASSY BUILDING AND GROUNDS AT SANTIAGO, CHILE, The amendment was agreed to. 
„For the purchase of the embassy building and grounds about it at| The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Waterways 
ee a parecer PESARO; Cno ena a . e treaty, United States and Great Britain: International Joint 
3130,00 0 00 F © proper condition, | Commission, United States and Great Britain,” on page 20, 
line 7, before the words “to be,” to strike out “$25,000” and 
insert $40,000,” and in line 12, after the word “ business,” to 
strike out “And provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be expended for salaries of commissioners in 
excess of $3,500 each per annum,” so as to make the clause read: 
For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
Salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval solely of the Sec- 
ry of State, including rental of offices at Washington, D. C.. ex- 
pense of printing, and necessary traveling expenses, and for one-half 
of all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the Internationa) Joint 
Commission incurred under the terms of the treaty between the United 
tain concerning the use of boundary waters be- 
tates and Canada, and for other purposes, signed 
January 11, 1909, $40,000, to be disbursed under the direction of the 


The amendment was agreed to. > 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Emergencies 
arising in the Diplomatic and Consular Service,” on page 9, 
line 14, before the word “together,” to strike out “ $400,000” 
and insert “ $500,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


To enable the President to meet unforeseen emergencies arising in 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service and to extend the commercial and 
other interests of the United States, and to meet the necessary ex- 
penses attendant upon the execution of the neutrality act, to be ex- 
pended pursuant to the uirement ef section 291 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, $ „000, together with the 1 balance of the appropria- 
tion made for this object for the fiscal year 1920, which is hereby re- 
appropriated and made available for this purpose, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Secretary of State: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be expended for subsistence of the commission or secretary, except for 
actual and necessary expenses, not in excess of $8 per day each, when 
absent from Washington and from his regular place of residence on 
official business. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Post allow- 
ances to consular and diplomatic officers,” on page 23, line 13, 
ufter “ $600,000,” to insert “Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for the payment of post allowances 
to any officer or employee not appointed under the Department 
of State and solely responsible thereto,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

To enable the President. in his discretlon and in accordance with such 
5 as he may prescribe, to make specin allowances by way of 
additional compensation to consular and diplomatic officers and consular 
assistants and officers of the United States Court for China in order 
to adjust their official income to the ascertained cost of living at the 
posts to which they may be assigned, $600,000: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for the garent of t allow- 
ances to any officer or employes not appointed under the partment 
of State and solely responsible thereto. - i 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent ex- 
penses, United States consulates,” on page 25, line 16, after the 
word “ authorized,” to strike out $900,000 ” and insert $1,000,- 
000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Expenses of providing all such stationery, blanks, record and other 
books, seals, presses, fags, signs, rent (so much as may be 3 

irs to consular buildings owned by the United States, postage, ur- 
niture, including typewriters and exchange of same, statistics, news- 
papers, freight (foreign and domestic), telegrams, advertising, mes- 
senger service, traveling expenses of consular officers and consular as- 
sistants, compensation of inese writers, loss by exchange, and such 
other miscellaneous expenses as the President may think necessary for 
the several consulates and consular agencies in the transaction of their 
business, and payment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers (for- 
eign pa domestic) under this appropriation is hereby authorized, 
$1,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 18, to insert: 


runs FOR PASSPORTS AND VISES. 

From and after the Ist day of May, 1920, a fee of $1 shall be col- 
lected for each application and $10 for each passport issued to a citi- 
zen or penon owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection of the 
United States or a person who has declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States, and said fees shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States at least quarterly: Provided, however, That 
no fee shall be collected for passports issued to officers and employees 
of the United States proceeding abroad in the discharge of their official 
duties. 

From and after the 1st day of May, 1920, a fee of $9 for each visé 
of the ssport of an alien and $1 for each application of an alien 
for a vié shall be collected and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States quarterly: Provided, That no fee shall be collected from any 
officers of any foreign Government, its armed forces, or of any State, 
district, cr municipality thereof, traveling to or through the United 
States or soldiers coming within the terms of public resolution No. 44, 
Sixty-fifth Congress (H. J. Res. 331). 

From and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for any 
citizen or person owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection of the 
United States or any person who has resided in the United States three 
years and has decla: his intention to become a _citizan of the United 
States to depart from the United States for any foreign country except 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Bermuda, and the Bahama Islands, or by way 
of these excepted countries to a foreign country, through the posses- 
sions of the United States or otherwise, or to depart from said posses- 
sions for any forei, country except Panama and those hereinbefore 
excepted, unless he rs a valid passport. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 
agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been agreed to. 

“Mr. SMOOT. Before the amendment was agreed to I thought 
the Senator from Massachusetts was going to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I desire to perfect the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I thought. After that shall have 
been done I desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment will be considered as not having been agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to amend the amendment on page 27, 
line 3, by striking out the period at the end of line 3, inserting a 
comma, and the words “or to members of their immediate fami- 
lies accompanying them, and this section shall not be applicable 
to seamen.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. On the same page, lines 15 to 18, I move to 
strike out the words “or any person who has resided in the 
United States three years and has declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment to the amendment 


is agreed to without objection. 


has the amendment been 


The question is on the amendment 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now desire to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question. The amendment beginning on 
page 26, line 20, reads as follows: ; 

From and after the 1st day of May, 1920, a fee of $1 shall be col- 
lected for each application and $10 for each passport issued to a 
citizen or person owing allegiance to or entitled to the protection of 
the United States or a n who has declared his intention to become 
a citizen of the United States, and said fees shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States at least quarterly, 

I desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts if the com- 
mittee has taken into consideration a condition which exists 
to-day? I know of many American citizens who have secured 
passports from the State Department to go, say, to England. 
Such passports have to be viséd by the English High Commis- 
sion, which is located in New York; but many such-passports 
are not viséd. Accordingly, under this bill, after an applicant: 
has paid $11 in order to get his passport from the State De- 
partment, if visé is refused by the high commission at New-York 
the passport would be of no use to him and he would have spent 
his money in vain. 5 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a fee on the visé is only paid 
in case it is granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam aware of that, but the American who has 
paid the State Department $10 for his passport, on application 
to the English High Commission at New York may have vise 
refused. How is he then going to get his $10 back? 

Mr. LODGE. The visé is given by the representative of the 
country of destination and, of course, the applicant has got to 
get a visé on any passport. * 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, and there would be no 
objection on my part to the amendment if passports were always 
yiséd by the officials of the country of destination, I have 
knowledge of, I was going to say, hundreds of cases where the 
State Department has issued passports to American citizens who 
have applied at New York for a visé on their passports, and the 
visé has been refused. That is being done to-day on the 
ground ; 

Mr. LODGE. That happens in but very few cases, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I personally 
know of a great many such cases, for they have come under 
my personal observation. 

Mr. LODGE. * Mr. President, it is impossible to suppose that 
the amount of money involved in such cases is more than a 
trifle, for but very few applicants are refused visés of their 
passports. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have ad 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator fronr Utah desire the language 
so arranged that where a visé of a passport is refused by the 
foreign country the amount paid for the issuance of the passpert 
shall be reimbursed to the applicant? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why should it not be reimbursed to him? 
passport does not do him any good. 

I will say to the Senator that I took this matter up with the 
State Department less than 10 days ago as to the ease of Ameri- 
can citizens who are being absolutely refused entrance into Eng- 
land by the refusal of a visé of their passports at New York. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Utah will prepare an 
amendment which will cover cases where visés of passports 
are refused by foreign countries, and providing that the amount 
of the passport fee shall be reimbursed by the Government of 
the United States, I shall be willing to accept it. 

Mr. SMOOT: That is all I care for. I will say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the Secretary of State stated that it 
was almost unthinkable that such a thing as that should occur, 
and yet, I repeat, that in the last six months 

Mr. LODGE. What is done in such cases under the present 
law? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the last six months I have been trying to 
have the British Government rescind the order that was issued 
as to this matter, but I know the practice has continued until 
to-day. I know the Secretary of State now has the question up 
with the British Government. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, every country has a right to grant 
or refuse visés of passports, and the number of visés of pass- 
ports of immigrants coming to this country that we were obliged 
to grant was 500,000 last year. 

Mr. SMOOT. The British Government takes the position that 
food is scarce and that as to persons who desire to go over to 
England and stay there for, say, over six months, they do not 
wish to visé their passports, 

If the Senator from Massachusetts will agree to an amend- 
ment of the kind I have suggested, I should have not a particle 
of objection to this provision; but I do believe there should be 
such an amendment agreed to. A i 


The 


7 


1920. 


Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly willing to accept such amend- 
ment if the Senator from Utah will prepare it. 

Mr. MOSES, I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Is the refusal to visé passports because of an order in coun- 
cil a Crown statute or a governmental regulation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is by governmental regulation, as I have 
been told by Capt. Jeffs, who has charge of the English High 
Commission at New York, which is responsible for the visé- 
ing of passports. 

Mr. MOSES. May I suggest further that the amendment 
should be drawn so as to include cases where statutes exist 
which would forbid the entrance of a foreigner into a coun- 
try, as, for example, we have certain statutes that absolutely 
forbid the admission of certain classes of individuals; and we 
ought not to make the amendment so sweeping that those 
classes could benefit. 

Mr. SMOOT. No foreigner would benefit by the amendment 
whieh I shall propose. 

Mr. LODGE. This legislation refers only to passports which 
we issue to American citizens. 

Mr. MOSES. I understand that; but there might be cer- 
tain classes of American citizens who might be fugitives and 
by some subterfuge or other might secure passports. 

Mr. LODGE. Fraud vitiates everything, of course. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, have the committee amend- 
ments been concluded? 

Mr. LODGE, No. I gladly accept such an amendment as 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] suggests, but I think it 
bad better come in after the first paragraph, which relates to 
passports, 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Or after the word “quarterly,” in line 7, on 
page 27. 

Mr. LODGE. Let there be put in at the appropriate place 
some such wording as this: 

Whenever any foreign country refuses to visé a passport issued to 
an American citizen, the State Department is authorized to refund 
whatever has been paid for fees on the return of the passport. 

The Secretary will be able to make such changes in the word- 
ing us may be necessary to make it accurate. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the understanding that the amendment 
to the amendment shall be agreed to, I shall not object to the 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. At the end of the committee 
amendment it is proposed to insert the following: 

Whenever any foreign country refuses to visé a passport issued to 
a citizen of the United States the State Department is 3 au- 
thorized to refund to said citizen whatever fees have been paid by 
him on return of the passcurt. : 

Mr. LODGE. I think that is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee having the bill in charge to page 11, 
lines 6 to 9, which provide an appropriation for the Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission, United States and Mexico, $5,000, 
There is an unexpended balance for the present fiscal year 
amounting to somewhere in the neighborhood of $15,000, which 
is needed for the purpose of completing surveys of what are 
called “bancos,” and that work can be completed, as I am in- 
formed, by the use of this unexpended balance. Therefore, at 
the end of line 8, page 11, I move to amend by inserting: 


The unexpended balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year end- 
ing July 1, 1920, is hereby made available for the fiseal year endin 
July 1, 1021, for the objects and purposes designated by said act o 
appropriation. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have no objection to making 
the unexpended balance available. That, I am sure, will cover 
the matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator, 
$50,000 LODGE. That will make the total amount available 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will not object to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado, but I desire to state 
that in the past the Appropriations Committee have objected to 
similar amendments. í 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand, that will 
make the total amount available $20,000, while the amount 
asked for was $45,000. I wish to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he will not agree to an amendment on page 11, line 8, 
to strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $20,000"? I wish to say 
to the Senate and to the Senator from Massachusetts that I am 
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not very familiar with this matter. It is one which the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] has been looking after, 
and he is detained from the Senate on account of illness in his 
family. I should like to have the Senator allow the amendment 
to go in the bill, at any rate until my colleague returns to the 
Senate, and if there is any discrepancy it can be corrected in 
conference. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think I have gone as far as I 
can in accepting the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado. This commission has been at work since 1893 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, they have been drawing salaries since 
that time. 

Mr. LODGE. They have been drawing salaries since that 
time. They appear to be engaged in an interminable task, be- 
cause in the valleys, which extend some 400 miles, I think, the 
river shifts continually and forms what are called bancos., For 
instance, the line as drawn throws certain territory on to the 
American side of the river, we will say, but in the winter when the 
high water comes and the river changes its course it cuts through 
American territory and puts it inside the Mexican line. That 
is going on constantly. The Senator from Tennessee appeared 
twice before the committee, and the commissioner, Mr. Hill, who. 
also comes from Tennessee, appeared, and likewise the Secre- 
tary. They admitted frankly that the only way to reach a final 
settlement was to establish an arbitrary line. This work has 
been going on for nearly 20 years, and the committee of the 
House and the committee of the Senate, which have had the sub- 
ject before them not only this year but many times, both are en- 
tirely against the continuance of this work and this surveying. 
Mexico has not had an-engineer there for the past year, and 
nothing has been done. If there are one or two surveys to com- 
plete, I am willing to make the previous appropriation available, 
but in view of the action of the committee I do not feel war- 
ranted in adding to the sum provided by the House, which is 
appropriated solely because it is a treaty matter. They would 
have abolished the whole thing if there had not been a treaty 
agreement. I think that $20,000 will take care of the officers of 
the commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am going to offer an 
amendment to strike out “$5,000,” on line 8, page 11, and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ $20,000.” - 

The Mexican Boundary Commission was established under 
treaty with Mexico. Article 2 of that treaty provides: : 

The International Boundary Commission shall be composed of a com- 
missioner appointed by the President of the United States of America 
and of another appointed by the President of the United States of 
Mexico, in accordance with the constitutional provisions of each country, 
of a consul engineer, appointed in the same manner by each Gov- 
ernment, and of such secretaries and interpreters as either Government 
may see ft to add to its commission. 

Judge Hill, in describing what was being done, in the hearings 
said this: 

In the estimate that I made for the gph alegre for this fiscal year 
there were three distinct items of work that we regarded as important, 
One was a reconnoissance of the Rio Grande and its tributaries with a 
view of locating practical dam and reservoir sites for storing water for 
irrigation, and with a view of controlling the flood waters so as to re- 
duce to a minimum the avulsive changes in these valleys; another was 
the establishment of gauging stations for the measurement of the water 
at diferent places aboye and below the mouths of important tributaries, 
so as to haye a record of the flow of the river; and the other was this 
work of 8 these valleys where the line had not been surveyed 
under the treaty of 1905. We did make the reconnoissance of the river; 
we have established the gauging stations, and have them in operation; 
but because of the failure of the Mexican Government to cooperate with 
us we were not able to do the surveying, use this is a joint commis- 
sion, and the survey vught to be made jointly by the engineers of the 
2 Governments, and reported by them to the joint commission for its 
action, 


So that it seems that the commission is doing a good work 


there. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, to be frank, they are not doing 
any work at all. They have had three meetings this year, the 
record of which covers nine typewritten pages. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know about the records of the 
meetings, but I know that these men haye been down there on 
the job. 

Mr. LODGE. They have had three meetings. They are not 
to blame for that, because there is no Mexican engineer at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor has there been for over three years. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I think that is a little long. I think it is 
only two years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recollection is that the commission 
rather lapsed and remained in abeyance for a number of years, 
but in the last two or three years they haye had a live man at 
the head of it, and he has been at work. 

Mr. LODGE. I want the Senator from Tennessee to be reason- 
able, and I think he will be when I have read the figures. Re- 
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member, we have added $15,000 made available of an unexpended 
balance. That makes a total of $20,000. 

Let me read the expenses of last year. Gauging stations were 
established and maintained 

Mr. McKELLAR. What page is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. LODGE. Page 41 of the Senate hearings. The expendi- 
tures were for making surveys, installing gauging stations, main- 
taining same four months, instruments for engineers, office sup- 
plies, rents, traveling expenses, telegrams, express and freight, 
ice, telephone, machine, sundries, salaries of commissioner, con- 
sulting engineer, assistant engineer, secretary, and disbursing 
officer, and clerk, office, El Paso. Seventeen thousand three 
hundred and twenty dollars will cover all the salaries and leave 
a balance of $2,500, which will cover, I think, all the other 
items. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is an item of $6,424.62 for making 
surveys, $2,792.76 for installing gauging stations, and $1,253.50 
for instruments for engineers. The total of all these items, 
including the salaries up to July of last year, was $32,241.64, 
so that it would mean a reduction 

Mr. LODGE. For the next six months there was only $16,000 
spent, because the Mexican was not there, and nothing was done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, they have been making surveys, be- 
cause this is shown in the items of expense. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, they made no surveys in the 
past year. They admitted that themselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have a statement to that effect in 
this record. 

Mr. LODGE. They may have had an engineer there, but they 
told me that no Mexican engineer had been there for over a 
year. Mr. Hill stated that himself. They may have been keep- 
ing up some surveys, but this $20,000 that they now have will 
pay all the salaries, and that is the principal thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think about the only three 
necessary things to accomplish with this appropriation are that 
the commission, first, shall receive their checks; second, indorse 
the check; and, third, spend the money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the Senator is entirely mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have studied this question more than the 
Senator from Tennessee has. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may have, but I do not think 
he has studied it as carefully as I have, because the Senator is 
mistaken about that. I know he is well meaning in the matter, 
but he is just simply mistaken about it. x 

Mr: SMOOT. I am only judging what is going to happen in 
the future by what has happened in the past. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. The Senator remembers that several years 
ago it was in the hands of an Army officer, and nothing was 
done, but since it has been in the hands of a civilian commis- 
sioner down there a good deal more work has been done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, the Senator must know that the com- 
missioner from Colorado was not an Army officer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who was the commissioner from Colorado? 
As I remember, some general in the Army, whose name I forget 
now, was commissioner for many years, and I do not think he 
paid very much attention to it; but since that time they have 
been very active about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going into that matter. I will con- 
tent myself by simply saying that when the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Colorado gets into conference I hope the 
conferees will not agree to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know, of course, that unless the Senator 
from Massachusetts agrees to let it go into conference I can not 
get the amendment through the Senate. I realize that; so, un- 
less he says that he is willing for it to go into the bill, so as to 
get it into conference, there is no use in my offering the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LODGE. All of the committee who were present and 
heard the statement were satisfied that the amount ought not 
to be increased. Now we have added this amendment, which 
gives them $15,000 more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That, of course, will help the situation 
somewhat, and I will accept what the Senator has done about it. 

Mr. LODGE. I have accepted the amendment, and after the 
action of the committee on it I really think that is as far as I 
ought properly to go. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I withdraw the amendment, then. 

Mr. LODGE. I am sure the House take the view—perhaps a 
darker view than I do—that if it were not for the treaty they 
would abolish the commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would have abolished it long ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado IMr. Tuomas], 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were coneurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendments 
and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Lopez, Mr. McCumsrsr, and Mr. Hrrcucock conferees on the 
part of the Senate, 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business, Senate bill 1609. 

Mr. POMERENE. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: ' 


Ball Harris McLean Simmons 
Beckham Harrison McNary Smith, Md. 
Borah Henderson Myers Smoot 
Capper Hitchcock Nelson Stanley 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8. Dak. New Ster 
Colt ones, Wash. orris Sutherland 
Culberson Kendrick Nugent ‘Trammell 
Curtis Keyes Overman Underwood 
Elkins King Page Wadsworth 
Fernald Knox Phelan Walsh, Mass. 
nce Lenroot Phi arren 
Frelinghuysen e Poindexter Watson 
Gronna McCormick Pomerene Williams 
Hale McKellar Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. CURTIS. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence], 
pa the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] on business of the 

enate. 

Mr. GRONNA, I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] is absent on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Fifty-six Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not think my motion 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the civil-service 
retirement bill was put to the Senate. I renew the motion now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Dakota that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 1699. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1699) 
for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I had inserted in the RECORD 
yesterday the full statement of Mr. Hoover, expressing his 
views upon the political questions which at this time seemed 
to him worthy of discussion. 

I am not about to discuss the question of Mr. Hoover's 
candidacy for the Presidency. I do not know whether he 
is a candidate in either or neither or both parties, and at the 
present time it is not my purpose to undertake to find out 
from his statement whether or not he is a candidate. I was 
greatly interested, however, in some views which he expressed, 
particularly with reference to the subject now uppermost in 
the minds of the people of this country. He has occupied a 
position which makes his views upon this subject of more than 
ordinary interest. It is with reference to those views that I 
desire to offer some observations. 

I quote from Mr. Hoover's statement: 


If the treaty goes over to the presidential election with 


reservations necessary to clarify the world’s mind that 8 


there can be 
no infringement of the safeguards provided by our Constitution and 
our Nation-old traditions, then I must vote for the party that stands 


for the league. 

There has been some difference of opinion as to the exact 
meaning of this statement. Some have thought that it could 
be construed as placing Mr. Hoover in opposition to any reser- 
vations at all; but I think a fair and legitimate construction 
of the language used is to the contrary. As I understand the 
statement, the treaty: must carry reservations which respect 
our Constitution and our Nation-old traditions. In case the 
treaty is presented in the presidential election with such safe- 
guards, as I construe the statement, Mr. Hoover would sup- 
port the party standing for the treaty with those reservations. 
It is true that he does not state clearly what he would do in 
case the treaty were presented without sufficient reservations; 
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but the fair inference, it seems to me, is that it would have to 
curry reservations according to the standard here laid down be- 
fore he would support it. 

Mr. President, if this is the statement of Mr. Hoover, and if 
I have correctly construed it, it is indeed of unusual interest 
in the consideration of the matter at this time. If the con- 
struction which I have placed upon it be a fair one, then Mr. 
Hoover may fairly be placed alongside of those who have here- 
tofore been classed as irreconcilables. He would, of course, 
deny this, but if he ever tries to write a league to conform to 
his standard, assuming he would stick to his standard, he would 
land in this much-despised camp. > 

No one has contended for anything other than a league which 
would protect and safeguard the provisions of our Constitution 
and the Nation-old traditions of our country, and it marks a 
distinct advance upon the part of those who heretofore have 
been advocating the treaty. If it is conceivable that a treaty 
can be formed and a league of nations written which will re- 
spect the Constitution of the United States in its letter and its 
spirit, and which will safeguard and preserve the Nation-old 
traditions of our country, the matter would end here without 
any further debate, in my judgment, upon the part of anyone. 
The entire controversy has been over the question of how we 
ean protect and safeguard our institutions as protected by our 
Constitution and our policies as established by our Nation-old 
traditions. 

Those who have advocated the unconditional ratification of 
the treaty have, I assume, entertained the belief that there was 
nothing in the treaty or the league which runs counter to the 
Constitution. Certainly those who have been advocating reser- 
vations have taken the position that all they sought by the reser- 
vations was the safeguarding of the things which Mr. Hoover 
says reservations must safeguard before it secures his approval 
or his vote. Speaking for myself, and, I believe, for others 
who have been opposed to any league at all, we have based our 
opposition upon the proposition that those things could not be 
safeguarded and protected at all under any reservations which 
could be offered or which had been suggested. In a word, that 
a league and our Nation-old policies are irreconcilable. 

So the whole question is what will protect our Nation-old tra- 
ditions and what kind of a league can be written or framed 
which will safeguard those traditions and the principles of our 
Government as crystallized into our fundamental law? I think 
if Mr. Hoover will sit down and take his pencil and undertake 
to write a league of nations which will do what he says here is 
a prerequisite to his support, he will find himself in the posi- 
tion of some of us who have undertaken that same thing—that 
it is Impossible: to accomplish the feat. It can not be done. 
You must either give up our Nation-old policies or you must stay 
out of the league. You can not be entangled in European 
affairs and not be entangled at the same time. Viscount Grey 
said quite candidly that this was not only a plunge into the 
unknown but into a course absolutely contrary to our previous 
foreign policy. 

It is very easy to say in popular parlance and as a matter of 
generalization that you want a league, but you want one which 
will not in any wise infringe upon our constitutional principles or 
our traditions. But when you sit down and reduce it to a 
practical conerete result it is a very difficult thing to do. In- 
deed, with all due respect to those who hold a different opinion, 
J insist that it is an impossible thing to do. You can not havea 
league of nations such as Mr. Hoover speaks of, because you 
can not have a league unless you give up some of those things 
which he says are prerequisite. Let us read his statement 
again: = 

If the treaty goes over to the presidential election with reservations 
necessary to clarify the world’s mind that there can be no infrin ent 
of the safeguards provided by our Constitution and our Nation-old tradi- 
tions, then I must vote for the party that stands for the league. 

Our Nation-old traditions, Mr. President, with reference to 
our foreign policy, will bear repeating, especially in view of 
Mr. Hoover's statement. Before going to another feature of it 
T am going to call attention to those Nation-old traditions, the 
basis upon which they rest, and ask my colleagues here how it is 
possible to conform a league to the principles thus announced in 
his statement as necessary to constitute a league which will 
secure his support. 

Washington, in his Farewell Address, which constitutes the 
basis of our whole foreign policy, including the Monroe doctrine 
as well as the doctrine which is peculiarly associated with Wash- 
ington’s name, had this to say in the very beginning of our 
Government: 


The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 
connection as ible. So far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be led with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 


Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none or a 
very remote relation. ence, she must be engaged in frequent contro- 
versies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns, 
Hen therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by 

es in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the ordinary 
combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Mr. President, the very idea of a league, the fundamental 
principle upon which it must rest or not rest at all, is in direct 
contravention to this, the oldest and the most sacred of our 
Nation's traditions. While I do not mean to say this as an 
impeachment of Mr. Hoover's intellectual integrity, when a man 
says to the people of the United States that he is in favor of a 
league of nations which will preserve this tradition, he is stating 
a contradiction and he can never reduce his theory to practice. 
And it is the viciousness of the whole scheme that when you 
reduce it to practice where it will have to go, when the burden 
falls upon the masses of the American people, it will be a dif- 
ferent thing from what it is when you talk about it from the 
rostrum. ~ 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our 
own to stand upon foreign ground? - Why, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with any 
portion of the foreign world. 

What is a league of nations but an alliance with all of the 
world who come into it, with Europe and with Asia and with 
Africa and with the islands of the sea? Every part of the 
habitable globe is included in it. How can one say that he 
wants a league with reservations which protects that which 
destroys the league itself if it does protect it? What we are 
entitled to, Mr. President, in dealing with the League of Na- 
tions, as I said in the very beginning of this controversy months 
ago, is candor with ourselves and with the American people, 
and not pretend to offer them something which in fact we are 
not giving them. x 

This is particularly pertinent: 

It is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from 
another. 

Is not that quite as true to-day as it was a hundred and odd 
years ago? Have you gentlemen observed anything since the 
armistice was signed on the part of either of our allies or asso- 
ciates which runs counter to this remarkable statement, coura- 
geous and wise, that it is folly in one nation to look for dis- 
interested favors from another? 

It must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it may 
nope under that character; that by such acceptance it may place Itself 
in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal favors, and 
yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect or calculate upon real favors 
from nation to nation. It is an illusion which experience must cure, 
which a just pride ought to discard. 

It sounds like a note, Mr. President, from the Father of our 
Country to some of the well-meaning men who seem to think that 
a different rule will now apply, and that we can accept those 
altruistic theories which have never as yet obtained among the 
nations of the earth. 

Kindred to the rule which I have just been stating, and a part 
of it, really, is the second proposition that relates to our Nation- 
old traditions. It is stated by Mr. Jefferson, who, perhaps, of all 
men who ever lived had the greatest capacity for stating with 
completeness and suceinctness the entire proposition in a single 
sentence or paragraph. We remember when Mr. Monroe was 
dealing with the question or the problem which afterwards crys- 
tallized into what is known as the Monroe doctrine he wrote to 
Jefferson, then in his old age, at Monticello, asking for his advice, 
and Jefferson responded, saying: 

The question Lay ingen by the letters you have sent me is the most 
momentous which has ever been offered to my contemplation since that 
of independence, That made us a Nation. his sets our compass and 
points the course which we are to steer through the ocean of time 
opening on us. And never could we embark upon it under circumstances 
more auspicious. Our first and fundamental maxim should be never to 
entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer 
Europe to intermeddle with cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and 
South, has a set of interests distinct from those of Europe and particu- 
larly her own. She should, therefore, have a system of her own separate 
and apart from that of Europe. 

The very object of the league, Mr. President, is to eliminate 
and destroy both of these principles. As it was originally drawn 
it wholly accomplished that fact. In my humble judgment, as it 
was drawn the second time it accomplishes that fact. There is 
no doubt that it accomplishes a destruction of what is known as 
the Washington policy, and there is just as little doubt in my 
mind that it destroys the other, and, in my humble opinion, with 
the reservations which have been written both of the policies will 
disappear, one instantly and the other inside of a decade. 

These two policies have nowhere been stated better than they 
were stated by the President of the United States some three or 
four years ago. I am calling attention to this in order that those 
who are interested in Mr. Hoover's statement that this league 
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must preserve these Nation-old traditions must take into consid- 
eration these announcements which I have read, which have been 
engrafted upon our political system, and which have become 
just as essential to our happiness as a people and power as a 
Nation as the Constitution of the United States itself, 

Mr. Wilson said: 

Every man who worthily stands in this presence should examine 
himself and sce whether he has a full conception of what it means 
that America should live her own life. Washington saw it when he 
wrote his Farewell Address. It was not merely because of passing 
and transient circumstances that Washington said that we must keep 
free from entangling alliances. It was because he saw that no country 
had set its face in the same direction in which America had set her 
face. We can not form alliances with those who are not going our way 
and in our might and majesty and in the confidence and definiteness 
of our eg sage we need not and we should not form alliances with any 
nation world, 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator state the date and the 
occasion when the President delivered himself of those utter- 
ances? z 

Mr. BORAH. I can not state with exactness the date, but it 
was in May, 1915, as I now remember. 

These, Mr. President, constitute the body of the Nation-old 
traditions which Mr. Hoover says these reservations should 
protect. I have this question to submit to Mr. Hooyer: What 
is his plan for protecting them? Where is the framework of 
the league which will protect them? Will he submit it to the 
American people? Will he give the Senate the benefit of it? 
How can it be done? It is the thing about which we have been 
contending here for nine months. I venture to say that no 
proposition will thus be submitted, because when it comes, as I 
said, to working it out as a practical proposition you can not 
do it. 

Mr. Taft and the advocates of the league have admitted that 
it is the destruction of our hitherto foreign policy; that it is 
an entire change of our national system so far as policies are 
concerned. I do not know, indeed I think I am authorized to 
say, from the President’s speeches upon his western tour, that 
he regards it as an entire change of our foreign policy with the 
possible exception of the Monroe doctrine, 

If the able gentleman does not tell us how we are to preserve 
our national traditions, how shall we or the national conventions 
know how it is to be done? Evidently he does not think that 
the reservations accomplish it because he does not indorse either 
set of reservations. Evidently he thinks that no program has 
yet been submitted which accomplishes it because he does not 
indorse any program. He simply lays down the policy and leaves 
us to deal with the rest. The rule he anhounces is perfectly 
sound; its execution will work disaster to his league. 

Suppose we enter the League of Nations with article 10 left 
in it, which obligates us to protect the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all nations who join the league, 
immediately the policy of Washington disappears and imme- 
diately the policy of Monroe disappears, because it applies to 
the western continent as well as the eastern continent and 
makes no exception, neither in article 10 nor in article 11. 

Do I understand that Mr. Hoover is in favor of joining the 
League of Nations with article 10 as it stands, or does he pro- 
pose to eliminate it entirely? Does he propose to join the 
league with article 11 as it stands, or does he propose to elimi- 
nate it? The criticism which I have to offer is that we are 
left utterly in the dark as to what constitutes the kind of league 
which America should adopt. 

There have been two reservations offered to article 10; one 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the leader of 
the majority side, and one by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircucock], the leader of the minority side. After some 60 
days of careful study of these two reservations the only dif- 
ference I find between the two is whatever difference arises by 
using the word “unless” instead of using the word “until.” 
Mr. Hoover does not tell us whether he is an “ unlessite” or 
an “untilite.’ [Laughter.] He does not seem to understand 
that upon these words hangs the fate of the world. Our reser- 
yation friends realize the stupendous importance of this differ- 
ence. Those of us on the outside who have had some difficulty 
in regard to it follow blindly our leaders, The Lodge reserva- 
tion reads as follows: 


The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of — other country or to interfere 
in controversies between nations — whether members of the league or 
not—under the provisions of article 10, pr to employ the military or 
naval forces of the United States under any article of the treaty for any 

urpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, which, under the 

‘onstitution, has the sole power to declare war or authorize the em- 
ployment of the military or naval forces of the United States, shall by 
act or joint resolution so provide. 


The reservation offered by the Senator from Nebraska reads: 


The United States does not assume any obligation to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any other country or 
to interfere in controversies between nations—whether members of 


the Jeague or not—under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the 
mili or naval forces of the United States under any article of the 
treaty for any purpose, until in any particular case the Congress, which, 
22 TTT 
shall by act or joint resolution so provide. ž Vd 1 

Does not Mr. Hoover know the intellectual battle that is now 
going on here to divide the world between the “ unlessites ” 
and the “ untilites ’? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That the Senator quotes the reservation 
which he has just read as my reservation is another proof of the 
persistence of evii in the world. That was not a reservation 
which I offered; it was a reservation which was printed with 
my name attached to it; but I never offered it, for the reason 
that it was not perfected and was erroneously sent to the desk 
with a batch of other reservations during the time limit, when 
it was necessary to get all of the reservations before the Senate. 
I have made explanations of the situation several times, and I 
presume the Senator from Idaho is more interested in setting 
forth an interesting and amusing incident than he is in making. 
any misrepresentation of my position. The reservations which 
I offered were those upon which the Senate voted and upon 
which it cast 41 votes. They are the reservations which have 
since received the approval of the President of the United 
States; but the reservation which the Senator has read was not 
a reservation that I offered. K 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I suggest, if the Senator will permit me, that 
it is very much to the credit of the Senator from Nebraska that 
Sagas the reservation just read by the Senator from 

0. 

Mr. HITCHOOCK. Mr. President, I trust that I shall not be 
under any necessity of disavowing the reservation any further. 
I am perfectly willing to listen to the amusing discussion of it by 
the Senator from Idaho, but I trust no one will hereafter 
seriously charge me with its authorship. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my personal regard for the 
Senator from Nebraska will hereafter guide me, and I shall not 
charge him with being the author of the reservation ; but it will 
always be a source of speculation to the Senator from Idaho 
as to how the reservation got in under the wing and under the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska, and how it was permitted 
to be printed and to appear in the volume among all those reser- 
vations which were offered and to be offered as the reservation 
of the Senator from Nebraska. However, whether the Senator 
from Nebraska is the author of it or not, or whether it must go 
fatherless into oblivion, it does illustrate, to my mind, the con- 
troversy here between the reservationists. : 

So far as the principle which Mr. Hoover states is con- 
cerned—that is, the preserving of our “ Nation-old traditions "— 
the Nation-old tradition excludes the reservation of the Senator 
from Massachusetts just as completely as it does the reserva- 
tion which does not belong to the Senator from Nebraska; for, 
mind you, Mr. President, our Nation-old tradition did not 
contemplate our taking any part in European affairs, even by 
the action of Congress. The Father of his Country, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Hamilton intended 
to exclude the Executive, the Congress, or any other govern- 
mental agency from interfering in foreign affairs at all. Both 
of those reservations provide that we may protect the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of all these nations 
when Congress says so. Our Nation-old tradition said that 

never shall say so. It-was not to exclude the Execu- 
tive from taking such action, but it was to turn the people of 
the United States as a people, through their Congresses and 
their Executives, away from the thought of engaging in such a 
policy. So I say that the Nation-old tradition excludes the 
reservation of the Senator from Massachusetts just as com- 
pletely as it does the other reservation, the author of which is 
unknown, and as it does the policy announced by Mr. Hoover. 

There will come a time, Mr. President, in this controversy 
when we shall have to stop talking generalities. When you 
meet the man and the woman in the street and in the field, 
these who deal with the concrete propositions of life, who are 
not given to the use of glittering generalities, but who deal 
with the things which touch them in their struggle for exist- 
ence, you will have te answer to them, “How do you protect 
us from the embroilment in Europe?” What will they say in 
reply when you say, “We propose to protect the territorial 
integrity of these nations, but not until Congress or unless 
Congress says so“ ? Their reply will be to you, Congress has 
no more right to say so than has the President of the United 
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States. We, the people, propose to oppose that policy, and we 
do not propose that even Congress shall have the power to 
commit the men and women of this country to such a burden.” 

There may be some egotism in Congress which leads it to be- 
lieve that it is a surer and safer guardian of the people's inter- 
ests than the Executive, and vice versa; but the safeguard is 
back among the people of the United States, and they do not 
propose to protect the territorial integrity of other nations 
under the direction of Congress any more than they do under 
the direction of the President of the United States. If Congress 
should vote to do so, it would be violating the policy of Wash- 
ington and Monroe just as completely as if the Exeeutive did it 
alone. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very interestingly following the Sena- 
tor’s argument, but I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks the policy of Washington is superior to the will of the 
people of the United States represented by Congress acting 
under the Constitution? 

Mr. BORAH. I do, until you give the people of the United 
States an opportunity to pass upon the question. Do not misun- 
derstand our position. If you will send this question to the 
people of the United States, let them go into the voting booths 
and direct their representatives to enter this league through 
proper changes of the Constitution and whatever else may be 
necessary, that is a different proposition; but the Congress of 
the United States has had no instruction upon this subject. 

In 1916, Mr. President, if there was anything that was stu- 
diously avoided in the campaign it was this very issue. Neither 

_ the President of the United States nor his antagonist even 
broached the subject that we were going to enter upon such an 
enterprise; indeed, the President of the United States was 
elected upon the very contrary proposition; and Mr. Hughes 
never intimated that he proposed to change the policy of Wash- 
ington and Monroe if he were elected. Was it made an issue in 
1918, when the present Congress was being elected? When have 
the people had an opportunity to pass upon this question? Give 
them an opportunity; let them vote upon it. This is their Gov- 
ernment and their country. If they want to enter into this enter- 
prise, they have a perfect right to do so; they can change every 
line of the Constitution; they can annul the policies under 
which we have lived; but let us have their wisdom and their 
judgment upon the matter before we, as agents who have re- 
ceivéd no instructions, usurp our authority and say we are going 
to take this action. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not claim, does he, that 
there is anyone on this side of the aisle who contends that this 
Congress should assume that obligation? If Congress ever 
should assume it, the people will have an opportunity, under 
the reservation, to instruct their representatives when they 
elect them. 

Mr. BORAH. To get out of it? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; to assume the obligation. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes. If I understand the Senator from 
Wisconsin is now standing with me to send this question to a 
vote of the people, then we have no difference in the world, 
because the people have a perfect right to deal with the Con- 
stitution as they wish and to deal with our policies as they 
wish; só if we are going to the people on this proposition, that 
is a different thing; but I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that this treaty is now back in the Senate for no other 
reason than to get it out of the next campaign if possible, to 
which aspect of the situation I am going to refer in a few days. 

Mr. LENROOT, Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is now discussing the Lodge 
reservation to article 10. Under the Lodge reservation to article 
10, if Congress ever does assume the obligation, it will not be 
this Congress but it will be a Congress elected when the people 
will have an opportunity in the election of that Congress to 
assume the obligation. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely ; but in the meantime the Senate has 
bound the people of the United States by a moral obligation to 
do this thing in case certain conditions arise. 

Mr. LENROOT. There we do not agree. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, you have set aside the policy 


Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will yield further, I can not - 
at all agree with him upon that construction. By this reserva- 
tion we assume nothing and leave Congress wholly free in the 
future to assume or not to assume the obligation. The policy 
of Washington remains, in so far as this reservation is con- 
cerned, until some future Congress, if it ever shall, shall change 
it. The ratification of the treaty with this reservation does not 
change it in the slightest degree. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the policy of Washington does 
not remain; we are sitting through our accredited representa- 
tives in the council; we are sitting through our representatives 
in the assembly; we are taking part in the political affairs of 
Europe. Whether it amounts to the preservation of the terri- 
torial integrity of some country or not, we are taking part in all 
the affairs of Europe, which is contrary to the policy of Wash- 
ington, regardless of whether or not it ever rises to the point of 
actually protecting the territorial integrity of any nation of 
Europe. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, the Senator is getting away from arti- 
cle 10. I was confining my observations to the obligation as- 
sumed under article 10 and the reservation declining to as- 
sume it. 

Mr. BORAH. But we have got to take the entire instrument. 
That is true so far as article 10 is concerned, technically speak- 
ing. For the sake of the argument—although I do not think it 
will bear that construction—we will take the Senator's con- 
struction of it, that the Congress would have the right to refuse 
to execute article 10; but under what conditions would it have 
the right to refuse to do so? Suppose our representatives on 
the council and our representatives on the assembly have co- 
operated with the representatives of the other nations of the 
earth on the council to such a point as that a moral obligation 
has arisen. Is the Congress of the United States free, as it is 
to-day? Has it the same latitude and the same discretion that 
it has to-day? If you think it has, take the situation as it is 
presented to us here in the Senate Chamber now. The reason 
why we are asked to do what we are asked to do to-day, or next 
week, is because our representatives in Versailles have commit- 
ted us to the proposition and that we are morally bound to act. 
What is the trouble with our English friends now, and why are 
they becoming so estranged from us? It is because they say 
that our representative went thither and contracted, and now, 
in the language of Sir George Paish, who is here as a volunteer 
to instruct the American people in their moral obligations, we 
are moral delinquents for failing to comply with the course laid 
down by our accredited representative. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Presfdent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. The same position was assumed on the night 
of the 17th of January in New York City by the acting premier 
of Canada, his position being that we, the United States, having 
accredited the President as our representative to the Versailles 
conference, were morally bound by the conclusions which he 
pea ched and by the document te which he appended his signa- 

ure, 

Mr. BORAH. And that would be accentuated, Mr. President, 
by reason of the fact that the next gentleman that goes, if he 
goes, will note only accredited by the Executive but he will be 
accredited by the Congress itself, and the Congress will have to 
respect him as the accredited representative of both depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. President, on other features of this matter, for I have 
digressed somewhat - 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. Without discussing whether or not the League of 
Nations involves a departure from the traditional policy an- 
nounced by Washington in his Farewell Address, I was inter- 
ested to know what the Senator meant when he said—at least 
I so interpreted his remark—that if we adopt the League of Na- 
tions we would have to modify or change the Constitution of the 
United States, or at least it would impose obligations which 
would be in contravention of the Constitution of the United 
States. I was anxious to know what particular clauses of the 


of Washington, because you have entered into a contract to do | Constitution of the United States would be violated by entering 


many things about the affairs of Europe. 


into the League of Nations. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I would prefer to go on with my remarks along other lines; 
but I will say, in order that the Senator may know that I did 
not speak inadvisedly with reference to my own view, that I 
do think this necessitates either a disregard of the Constitution 
of the United States or, if we conform to it, a change, in view 
of the fact that the league creates an office unknown to the 
Constitution and puts in that office an officer unknown to the 
Constitution and delegates authority to bind the United States. 
We create an office unknown to the Constitution. We give the 
officer powers unknown to the Constitution. The Congress of 
the United States is delegating certain powers to that officer, 
The Congress has no authority to delegate any such powers, no 
authority to create any- such office, no authority to create any 
such officer or to give him any such power. There are other 
constitutional objections, but I can not discuss them at this 
time. 

Mr. President, I want to refer now for a few moments to 
the treaty itself, in view of Mr. Hoover's interview, and par- 
ticularly in view of Mr. Hoover's great opportunity for knowing 
some things concerning the treaty and its effect upon Europe 
which some of us have not had an opportunity to know. 

I hold in my hand a book entitled “ The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace,” by J. M. Keynes. I presume that Sen- 
ators have generally read this book. If they have not, I know 
they will find it exceedingly Mteresting. I wish not only that 
they could all find time to read it, but, more especially, that it 
could be read by the people of the United States very generally. 
Let me say in passing that it would be well for those who may 
be interested in the book to read first the speech of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KNox] delivered in the Senate Chamber 
on the 29th of August last. It is remarkable to what an extent 
this book sustains the views then expressed by the Senator and 
the prophecies, if I may use the term, which he made with refer- 
ence to the effect of this treaty upon Europe, 

This book is written by a gentleman who is now the editor of 
the Economic Journal in England, has been for many years 
associated with the treasury department, was a member of 
the supreme economic council at Paris, and, as I understand, 
was a visitor to this country with Lord Reading. He has had 
an excellent opportunity to study this particular situation, and 
he has been all his life a student of the subject matter, economy 
and finance, with which he particularly deals when he dis- 
cusses the probable effect of the German treaty. His con- 
tention is that the German treaty consigns continental Europe 
to perpetual famine and chronic revolution; that unless the 
treaty is completely revised and rewritten it must inevitably 
result that the economic system of Europe will be destroyed, 
which will result in the loss of millions of lives and in reyolu- 
tion after revolution, which necessarily follows when a people 
find themselves in the condition to which the people of Europe 
- will be reduced. He shows, in the first place, that the German 
economie system was the economic system of Europe, around 
which the economic system of all the other countries of Europe 
was grouped; that this treaty industriously and effectively 
destroys the only economic system in Europe which could take 
care of the appetites and clothe the people, 300,000,000 in num- 
ber, living in continental Europe; and that the United States— 
this is not his language, but the inference which in my judgment 
may be drawn from it—must necessarily enter upon an endless 
task of pouring funds into continental Europe to feed those who 
are to be impoverished by reason of the German treaty. I 
understand—I think I saw it in print; I know I have heard it 
several times—that Mr. Hoover himself stated that the German 
treaty reduced Austria to perpetual famine. What I should like 
to know is if the judgment of Mr. Hoover, who asks that the 
pending treaty should receive the approval of the people of the 
United States, is in accordance with that of the great economists 
of England who have already denounced the treaty as an impos- 
sible one, working disaster and ruin to an entire continent. 

Mr. Hoover has been there. He has studied the situation. 
He knows the conditions, financial and economic. There is no 
one in the United States who has any better or greater oppor- 
tunity to know the situation than Mr. Hoover. No one could 
advise with more effectiveness and success as to the economic 
consequences of this treaty, so far as this country is concerned, 
than Mr. Hoover himself; and I call upon him, as one who has 
stated the policies which should guide the two great parties 
of this country, to advise the two great parties and the Senate 
of the United States, and particularly the people of the United 
States, as to whether or not the conclusions drawn by Mr. 
Keynes are correct conclusions. If they are, we should hold 
back from the ratification of this treaty as we would hold back 
from being participants in wholesale murder. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr, President 


of the reparations. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The picture that the Senator draws from 
the work of Mr. Keynes is very impressive, and I sympathize a 
good deal with that English economist's view that prostrating 
Germany and rendering Germany helpless is possibly a dam- 
age to all Europe; but has the Senator from Idaho contemplated 
the consequences of American failure to become a party to the 
treaty, so as to have membership on the all-powerful repara- 
tions commission? These great powers of exacting tribute and 
reparations from Germany, and the control of the economic 
conditions in Germany, are vested in this commission on repara- 
tions; and the attitude of that commission toward Germany 
is going to be the cause of alleviating or of perpetuating the 
evils of which Mr. Keynes in his book speaks. Now, if America 
becomes a member of that commission, America’s influence on 
the commission will necessarily become very powerful. Already, 
whether it is the result of Mr. Keynes’s book or of other propa- 
ganda in Great Britain, it is known that the British attitude 
toward Germany is changing, and that Great Britain proposes 
so to modify the terms of the treaty, through her influence on 
the reparations commission, as to make it possible for Germany 
to produce and play her part in the world; and Great Britain's 
influence with France will be to the same effect. 

Now, I ask the Senator from Idaho this question: Will not 
the presence of the United States upon the reparations commis- 
sion have a beneficial influence in causing such a modification of 
the terms exacted from Germany as to give the German people 
a chance to get upon their feet? Will not the American in- 
fluence be all in the direction of moderation and alleviation ; and 
will not that. presence, therefore, be of tremendous benefit in 
permitting the economic conditions in Europe to be so modified 
and improved that the restoration of normal conditions will be 
hastened ? 

To my mind, the presence of the United States upon the 
reparations commission will be of inestimable value in bringing 
abot that result in Europe. The United States will be a dis- 
interested member. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course the influence of the 
United States and the power of the United States may be some- 
thing after we join the league, and something after we become 
a member of the reparations commission; but how infinitely 
greater it is, how commanding it is just now, if we say to 
France—because this treaty, according to this book, is France's 
idea erxstallized— We will assume no such burden and we will 
have no part in any such cruel and unjust situation until you 
consent to modify this treaty in accordance with what the 
President of the United States insisted upon at Versailles”! 
Let us stay out until they remedy the wrong which they them- 
selves made possible. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. KNOX. The Senator from Idaho made reference a mo- 
ment ago to a speech that I made in the Senate on the 29th of 
August on this subject. I want to call the attention of the 
Senator and of the Senate to the fact that in that speech I 
avowed, in these terms, that its sole and only purpose was to 
advance the proposition that it was impossible for Germany to 
carry out the terms of the treaty. I predicated that statement 
not only upon my own conception, after a very close analysis of 
the terms of the treaty, as to the weight of the obligations that 
were laid upon the back of Germany, but I took the testimony 
of Mr. Bernard Baruch, who, in compliance with a request from 
the State Department to send an expert on the economic fea- 
tures of the treaty, testified under my cross-examination that tn 
his opinion Germany would never be able to carry out the terms 
of the treaty. I asked him if he considered it good business to 
lay upon the back of a debtor a burden that he could not carry, 
and he replied that he did not think it was good business. 

The obyious situation is that economically Europe is pyra- 
mided upon Germany. European solvency either depends upon 
Germany being able to pay a fair indemnity, or it depends upon 
the United States advancing more money to keep Europe going; 
and if one or the other of those two things is not accomplished, 
and speedily accomplished, we have nothing but a prospect of 
Bolshevism and anarchy throughout the entire Continent of 
Europe. 

If the Senator will permit me now to say something in reply 
to the Senator from Nebraska, it is true that the reparations 
commission have the power to reduce or increase the amount 
They can increase them by a majority vote 
without reference to their Governments. The members of the 
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commission themselves have that authority; but they can not 


abate one farthing of the reparations witheut the unanimous 
vote of all of the commissioners, backed up and supported by 
the action of their Governments. Now, I ask, what prospect is 
there that those who exacted those extraordinary, cruel, and 
unusual terms will voluntarily reduce them? And to the ex- 
tent that there is throughout the world—and there is throug- 
out the world—a very great feeling that this treaty must be 
modified, I attribute, it largely to the fact that up to now the 
United States has refused to become a party to it. 

Mr. BORAH.. Mr. President, it ought to be stated here that 
this book discloses that the President of the United States and 
his advisers were from the beginning opposed to the treaty in 
its terms. I think there is no doubt that America's influence 
was thrown entirely against the treaty in the respects in which 
we now make complaint of the treaty, but it did no good; it 
did not accomplish anything. All of which ought to answer 
the contention that once in we can effectuate a change. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] I know has 
read the book and he recalls that in chapter 3 the author out- 
lines and narrates how Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. George dealt 
with the President, and how they outgeneraled the President 
and aceomplished that which the President did not desire, but 
which they intended from the beginning to have. It is a revela- 
tion bearing upon the proposition that Europe has changed her 
nature. So has the leopard! , 

I will read now the concluding paragraph of chapter 3 for the 
benefit of the Senate, and then I will take up the book further. 
It seems that Mr. Clemenceau and Mr. George had accomplished 
their purpose and had a great deal of trouble in getting the 
President up to the point where he would agree to it. Then 
after they had accomplished it and found out what a stupendous 
burden they had put upon Germany and what would be the con- 
sequences it would have upon the rest of them, they immediately 
came to the conclusion that perhaps they had better modify 
the treaty a little. They started out then to get the President 
to change back and modify that to which he had consented, and 
that is disposed of in this fashion: 

Thus it was that Clemenceau brought to success what had seemed 
to be, a few months before, the extraordinary and Impossible pro; 1 
that the Germans should not be heard. If only the President 4 not 
been so conscientious, if only he had not concealed from himself what 
he had been doing, even at the last moment, he was in a position to 
have recovered lost ground and to have achieved some very considerable 
successes. But the President was set. His arms and legs had been 
spliced by the surgeons to a certain posture, and they must be broken 
again before vag A could be altered. To his horror, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
desiring at the last moment all the moderation he dared, discov 
that he could not in five days persuade the President of error in what it 
had, taken five months to prove to him to be just and right. After all, 
it was harder to debamboozle this old Presbyterian than it had to 
een him; for the former involved his belief in and pone a for 

I leave that for the contemplation of the Senator as to what 
eect our representative would have on the reparation commis- 
sion when he would have to have a unanimous vote of the com- 
mission. Let us have the bamboozling and debamboozling 
this time before we are in where we are again at their mercy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I do not know whether it will disturb the 
Senator from Idaho, but I should like to have him recite to the 
Senate, as the author of that book does, what were the causes 
which led Lloyd-George to make those foolish exactions of 
Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. I will come to that as I go along. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That would fit in very well now. It was 
because Lloyd-George wanted to try the referendum on the 
English people and insisted on having an eleetion.. Instead of 
exerting his responsibility as head of the British Government, 
he went into a British campaign, and in the campaign, as the 
result of political excitement and against his own judgment, he 
was made to promise to the British people impossible exactions 
of Germany, which he had to carry out when he got to Paris. 

Mr. BORAH. The United States is het going to become re- 
sponsible for the political exigency or insincerity of Mr. Lloyd- 
George. I read now from page 3 of the book: 
eg Ay sole, ee of — a and British 22 have run the 

0 enn e mu „ which German began, a peace which, 
if it is . into effect, must impair yet further, Sie it might have 
restored, the delicate, complicate 3 alren en and 
broken by war, through which along the European peoples can employ 
themselves and live. 

On page 25 the author says: 

“ Reb nar cg 2 so a Mies bce oe — na a dying ig egaet 
er. n . 

katie was e ie exten of the 1 hich a livelihood v —— 

available ; its organization was destroyed; its transport system ruptured; 

and its food supplies terribly impaired. 

It was the task of the yan conferenee to honor engagements and to 
satisfy justice; but not less to reestablish life and to heal wounds. 
These tasks were dictated as much by prudence as by = 


which the wisdom of antiquity approved in rs. 
in the following chapters the actual character of the peace. 


—— 


Ves; if the peace and happiness of Europe was to be considered 
it was of first concern to restore Europe’s economie system. Not 
te do so was to put in peril the whole social structure of Europe 
and to lay heavy burdens upon civilized people everywhere. It 
was to punish the helpless and the innocent and to starve women 
and children by the thousands, even millions. 

I am only running through the beok to get a certain drift of it 
in order to make some comments later. 

On page 51 the author says: 


The President’s attitude to his colleagues had now become: I want to 
meet you so far as I can; I see your difficulties, and I should like to be 
able to agree to what ycu propos; but I can do nothing that is not 


just and right; and you must t of all show me that what you want 
does really fall wi the words of the pronouncements which are 
binding on me. 


Mr. President, I have no doubt that my colleagues and many 
other people have thought that I have been a little severe in my 
language toward the men who represented France and England 
at the conference, but nothing I can say within the parliamen- 
tary rules of this Chamber would be too severe. When you think 
of the fact that they have lightly wrecked the entire economic 
system of an entire continent and redueed to starvation millions 
of people, and perhaps prevented the world peace from coming at 
all in this decade, there is no language too severe for such men. 
I am not passing my judgment upon them; I am reading the 
judgment of a man who sat there, un educated gentleman, an in- 
structed gentleman, advising against this and denouncing those 
who finally consummated it. This treaty in its consequences is 
a crime born of blind revenge and insatiable greed. 

I read further: 


Then began the weaving of that web of sophistry and Jesuitical 
exegesis that was finally to clothe with insincerity the language and 
* of the whole treaty. The word was issued to the witches of 


es 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair, 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 


The subtlest sophisters and most hypoeritical draftsmen were set to 
work and produced many ingenious exercises which might have deceived 
for more than an hour a cleverer man than the President. 

If we can understand the English language, Mr. President, we 
have here an indictment by a responsible gentleman who was an 
official at the conference that these gentlemen sitting with the 
President deliberately sat down to deceive him and to deceive 
the American representatives into signing a treaty which means 
disaster to the whole European Continent. And now, while this 
is being revealed and as the facts are coming out, we, as a 
Senate, are asked by the same men or the same representatives 
to hasten to complete the work of the President. Is it not time 
that we, with the facts that are being divulged, stop and reflect 
upon that which we are about to do? 

The author here gives a number of illustrations of the way in 
which this was accomplished, which I will not take the time to 
read. I read now from page 56: 

The future life of Europe was not their concern; its means of liveli- 
hood was not their anxiety. Their preoccupations, good and bad alike, 
related to frontiers and nationalities, to the balance of power, to im- 
perial aggrandizements, to the future enfeeblement of a strong and dan- 
gerous enemy, to revenge, and to the shifting by the victors of their 
unbearable financial b. onto the shoulders of the defeated. 

Two rival schemes for the future polity of the world took the field— 
the 14 points of the President and the Carthaginian peace of M. 
Clemenceau. 

What have the advocates of the league done to inform our 
people of this dishonest dickering at Versailles, all of which has 
resulted so shamefully? What have they said to the people con- 
cerning this fearful, cruel burden which we assume when we 
ratify this treaty? Tell the people the truth. They have been 
deceived and kept in the dark long enough. They will have to 
earry this burden. 

The writer next shows how the Carthaginian peace of Clemen- 
ceau finally obtained. 7 

Upon page 65 he says: 

The German economic system as it existed before the war depended 
on three main factors: > 

1. Overseas commerce as represented by her mercantile marine, her 
colonies, her foreign investments, her exports, and the overseas con- 
nections of her merchants; 2. The exploitation of her coal ani iron 
and the industries built upon them; 3. Her transport and tariff system. 
Of these the first, while not the least important, was certainly the most 
vulnerable. The treaty aims at the systematic destruction of all three, 
but principally of the first two. 

The Senator from Nebraska a few moments ago spoke of the 
reparation commission. The author says, on page 78: 

The reparation commission is 1 up to May 1. 1921. to de- 
mand payment up to $5,000,000,000 in such manner as they ma fix, 
a whether in gold, commodities, ships, securities, or otherwise.” his 
provision has the effect of intrusting to the reparation commission, for 
the peried in question dictatorial powers over all German property of 
description whatever. They can, under this article, point to any 
ess, enterprise, or property, whether within or outside 
and „ surrender ; and their authority would appear 
to extend not only to property existing at the date of the peace but also 


be created or acquired at any time in the course of the 


to any which may 
next 18 months, 
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Such a power was never before lodged in a tribunal nor in 
any single individual, I presume, in the history of the world. 
It enables the reparation commission to seize any property that 
it may find, according to its own discretion, and to demand the 
surrender of it, whether it be inside of Germany or outside of 
Germany, if it belongs to Germany or German nationals. 

At page 79 the author says: 

Thus the wers of the reparation commission, with which I deal 
more particularly in the next chapter, can be employed to destroy Ger- 
many’s commercial and economic organization as well as to exact pay- 
ment. 

On page 94 the book says: 

But this is not yet the whoie problem. It France and Italy are to make 
good their own deficiencies in coal from the output of Germany, then 
northern Europe, Switzerland, and Austria, which previously drew their 
coal in large pet from Germany’s 5 surplus, must be starved 
of their supp es. Before the war 13,600,000 tons of Germany’s coal 
exports went to Austria-Hungary, Inasmuch as nearly all the coal- 
fields of the former Empire lie outside what is now rman-Austria, 
the industrial ruin of this latter State, if she can not obtain coal from 
Germany, will be complete. The case of Germany's neutral neighbors, 
who were formerly su . in part from Great Britain but in large 
part from Germany, will be hardly less serious. 

Mr. President, in a few days we will have before us a bill 
appropriating $150,000,000 or $200,000,000 for the purpose of 
taking care of the people ia Europe who, under the German 
treaty, are deprived of an opportunity of earning a livelihood 
even if they desire to do so. We are asked at one end of the 
transaction to agree to a treaty which is impoverishing the 
people, and we are asked here to appropriate money to feed 
those people whom we have impoverished, and no one knows 
how long it is to continue. Austria can never recover under 
the treaty, if this gentleman is correct. The neutral adjoining 
nations are in very little better condition. Not only are we 
signing an unjust and an intolerable treaty, but we are com- 
mitting ourselves to the proposition of feeding interminably 
those whom they have impoverished. 

It was one thing to punish Germany, it was one thing to ad- 
minister justice to those who had brought upon the world this 
disaster, but it was an entirely different thing to reduce count- 
less millions to starvation by reason of depriving Germany of 
the opportunity of responding to a judgment which justice 
would assess against her. As the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox] said in his interrogatory to the witness, it was an 
unwise thing te put upon a debtor a debt that she could not 
pay, but it was a cruel and murderous thing to go further and 
destroy her capacity not only to feed her own but to help take 
care of millions in adjoining countries. 

I now read from page 96: 


If the distribution of the European coal supplies is tọ be a scramble 
in which France is satisfied first, Italy next, and everyone else takes 
their chance, the industrial future of Europe is black and the prospects 
of revolution very 


I will hasten on through. Mr. President, I call attention now 
to page 226. This chapter is entitled “ Europe after the treaty.” 
I read: 


This chapter must be one of paean The treaty includes no pro- 
visions for the economic rehabilitation of Europe— 

The supremest question which could have been presented to 

the conference— 

nothing to make the defeated Central Empires into good neighbors, 
nothing to stabilize the new States of Europe, nothing to reclaim Rus- 
sia; nor does it provide in any way a compact of economic solidarity 
amongst the Allies themselves; no arrangement was reached at Paris 
for restoring the disordered finances of France and Italy or to adjust 
the systems of the Old World and the New. 

The council of four paid no attention to these issues, being preoccu- 
ied with others—Clemenceau to crush the economic life of his enemy; 
loyd-George to do a deal and bring home something which would pass 

muster for a week; the President to do notang that was not just and 
right. It is an extraordinary fact that the fundamental economic prob- 
lems of a Europe starving and 3 before their eyes was the 
one question in Which it was pees le to arouse the interest of the 
four. Reparation was their main excursion into the economic field 
and they settled it as a problem of theology, of politics, of electoral 
chicane— 


The Senator from Nebraska is not present, but that is an 
answer to his question— 
from every point of view except that of the economic future of the 
States whose destiny they were handling. 

And yet we are hastening under the whip to see if we can 
not get our name permanently and forever attached to this 
treaty, which has been in existence a few months and is now, 
by reason of the disaster which it is working, receiving the con- 
demnation of the intellects of Europe. 

I read further: 


The essential facts of the situation as I see them are expressed sim- 
ly. Europe consists of the densest aggregation of population in the 
Bites of the world. This pulation is accustomed to a relatively 
igh standard of life, in which even now some sections of it anticipate 
improvement rather than deterioration. In relation to other conti- 
nents, Burope is not self-sufficient ; in particular, it can not feed itself. 
Internally the population is not evenly distributed, but much of it is 


crowded into a relatively small number of dense industrial centers. 
This population secured for itself a livelihood before the war, without 
much margin of surplus, by means of a delicate and immensely compli- 
cated organization, of which the foundations were supported by coal, 
iron, transport, and an unbroken supply of import food and raw 
TTC — d t p ebe e of this organiza- 

no e stream of su es, a part — 
lation is deprived of its means of livelihood. £ . 

Agnin, on page 230, he says: 


To put the peach conditions into execution would logically involve, 
therefore, the loss of several millions of ‘sons in Germany. This 
catastrophe would not be long in coming about, seeing that the health 
of the population has broken down during the war by the blockade 
Nobo 10 . ane 8 of N of famine. 
ý ver however long a t 
could prevent these deaths en masse. “ We Ge not —— 8 
This is a quotation from the report of the Germans at the 
peace conference, and then the author makes a comment upon 
their report: i 


“We do not know, and, indeed, we doubt,” the report concludes, 
“whether the delegates of the allied and associated powers Fontes ane 
inevitable consequences which will take place if Germany, an industrial 
State, very thickly populated, closely bound up with the economic system 
of the world and under the necessity of er hg) enormous quantities 
of raw material and foodstuffs, suddenly finds herself pushed back to 
the phase of her development which corresponds to her economic con- 
dition and the numbers of her population as they were half a century 
oan Those who sign this treaty will sign the death sentence of many 
millions of German men, women, and children,” 

After studying and reflecting upon this question for months, 
the author further says: 


I know of no adequate answer to these words. The indictment is 
at least as true of the Austrian as of the settlement. This is 
the fundamental problem in front of us, before which questions of terri- 
torial adjustment and the balance of European power are insignificant. 


One other quotation, Mr. President: 

It is these articles which have reconciled to the league some of its 
original opponents— 

Referring to certain articles of the league— 
and now hope to make of it another Holy Alliance for the perpetuation 


of the economic ruin of their enemies and the balance of power in their 
own interests, which they believe themselves to have established by the 


peace. 

Mr. President, if any Senator here had brought any such 
indictment as that against this treaty he would have been dis- 
credited at once as being oversympathetic with those to receive 
the punishment; but this book is written by one who can not 
be charged with sympathy as against a just and righteous 
punishment. It is written by one, however, who understands 
what this treaty is to do as an economic proposition to the entire 
Continent of Europe. As he says in another place, France can 
not escape; Italy can not escape; ruin must accompany the entire 
Continent of Europe, and, perhaps, England as well. 

These are things which I should like to have Mr. Hoover's 
judgment concerning—a man who has been in Europe, who 
knows the situation, who has studied it—whether or not we, as 
a people, should become a party to that which is denounced as 
a disaster. If it is not as described here in the book, if the 
consequences foreshadowed are not justified, let us know that 
fact; let us have the opinion of the man who is in the best posi- 
tion tu advise us; but, on the other hand, if anything like that 
is true which is pictured here, it is the solemn obligation and 
duty of the Senate, regardless of the demands of the unin- 
formed, to hold back the honor and the obligations of the United 
States until the remedy is afforded—the infamy wiped out. 
From the bottom of my heart I thank God that one by one 
those responsible for forcing this treaty and deceiving our rep- 
resentatives are receiving judgment at the hands of the people. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kissy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Granting, now, that the picture drawn by 
the author from whom the Senator from Idaho has read is true, 
that the economic condition described is the result of the hard 
terms of the treaty which has been imposed on Germany and 
Austria; granting, now, that we adopt the so-called Lodge 
reseryation, for example, thus safeguarding American institu- 
tions and American liberty and American rights, might we not 
by the ratification of the treaty, by becoming a member of 
the League of Nations, have a wholesome influence, a stabilizing 
and steadying effect upon the conditions there? Might not our 
counsel and our advice in a council of the League of Nations 
concerning the economic conditions of the European countries 
be worth while and help to mitigate some of the horrors which 
have been described? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether the Senator from. 


South Dakota was present when the Senator from Pennsylvania 


[Mr. Knox] answered practically the same question of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock]; but if we accom- 
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plish anything we would have to accomplish it as members of 
the reparation commission. 

Ir. STERLING. I had that in mind when I asked the ques- 
tion. Aside from the power of the reparation commission, aside 
from the influences that might be brought against certain 
members of the reparation commission—I grant them all—aside 
from that, might we not have, by joining the league under the 
terms prescribed by the reservations, anyway, have a good and 
wholesome influence and thus benefit the whole world, ourselves 
as well as them? 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KNOX. Will the Senator permit me to make a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. The greatest care was taken that the League of 
Nations should have nothing to do with reparations. The 
reparations are all to be handled by the reparation commission, 
and the reparation commission sits in secret. It takes no 
cognizance of the League of Nations. It is proceeding now by 
absolutely and utterly ignoring the existence of the League 
of Nations; and that will be the rule right along. It is like 
joining one organization for the purpose of influencing another. 
You have got to be in the organization itself in order to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose what the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr, Srrnrixd means is that the moral influence of the pres- 
ence of a representative of America would have a tremendous 
effect. I can only judge the future by the past. This was all 
done as against the moral influence of a very distinguished 
American. Will we never get through indulging in these fancies? 
I would not object to them ordinarily, but they are very costly 
not only in treasure but even in human life. 

Mr. STERLING. But, may I say to the Senator from Idaho, 
it was done under peculiar circumstances? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and there will always be peculiar circum- 
stances in Europe. 

Mr. STERLING. It was done under peculiar conditions, when 
the feeling upon the part of France, for example, was strong as 
against Germany, the power that she had feared for generations, 
for that matter; and now in fear that she might, unless Ger- 
many was stripped of everything, again rise against her, she 
insisted on exacting these tremendous punishments, 

Mr. BORAH. She insists on it now. According to the press 
dispatch yesterday in the New York Sun, France has notified 
England that she will not waive a cent. 

Mr. STERLING. But may not time and the witnessing of the 
conditions that exist as a result of the treaty have their effect 
even upon France? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think time is a very effectual thing in 
this case; I want it on our side, and I am going to suggest to the 
Senator how to get a little time upon this matter. If we are 
going into this, and America, by reason of being in the league 
and a member of the reparations commission, is going to have a 
very heavy burden to carry, the Senator from South Dakota and 
myself will not be very greatly affected by it; we will pay 
our small portion of the taxes, but we will not be greatly affected ; 
the people at large will have to carry this burden. We have 
already sent $100,000.000 over there and poured it into this 
situation. We are now being asked to send $100,000,000 or 
$150,000,000 more, and this book advises that there is no end 
of it. The taxpayers of the country have got to assume that 
burden; and, as a mere matter of equity and talking about the 
question of fairness, is it just to impose that burden upon the 
American people until the American people have an opportunity 
to know all the facts and to pass judgment upon the matter 
themselves? Does the Senator from South Dakota feel that 
he is authorized, as an agent, to enter into a bankrupt concern 
which wyill not affect him very much but which will, perhaps, 
ruin his principal? 

Mr. STERLING. In regard to any contributions we may be 
asked to make, I féel we can hardly resist the appeals of the 
destitute and the starving. : 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; we can not resist them very well, but 
we can refuse to become a party to making them destitute, and 
we can refuse to become-a party to reducing them to starvation. 
According to this book and the discussion of the question it con- 
tains, the condition in Europe is brought about at the present 
time by reason of the terms of the treaty. Austria can not go 
to work this year or next year; Hungary is in no better posi- 
tion, and therefore we are upon the one hand joining in a propo- 
sition which will condemn them to starvation and, of course, 
then we can not refuse to feed them after we have been a party 
to starving them. - 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, that condition exists irre- 
spective, as I understand, of whether or not we ratify the 
treaty. The treaty is in force and effect, so far as that is con- 
cerned. i 

Mr. BORAH. But if we do not ratify the treaty until that 
condition is remedied it will be remedied, and if we say that 
the treaty is such that we can not accede to it because of its 
hard terms and because of its economic effect upon Europe, it 
will be changed. The Senator. would not go into the most ordi- 
nary business affairs of life under any such condition as he asks 
this Republic to go into this matter. If the Senator were asked 
to put $500 into a business concern with anything like the out- 
look that confronts the American people when they go behind 
this guaranty he would not consider it for a single moment. 

What I contend is this: If by reason of local conditions in 
France and England a treaty was written which is one which 
we can not in good conscience and in justice sign, it is but 
the part of prudence and common sense and wisdom for us 
before we become a party to it to insist upon the revision of 
the treaty according to justice and not according to election 
speeches. - 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if the author from whom he has quoted discusses at all 
the question of America and the League of Nations? 

Mr. BORAH. Incidentally, yes. I do not know that I can 
turn to it, but I believe there is one paragraph on page 267, 
not very exactly to the point concerning which the Senator 
asks but indirectly so. It is as follows: : 

But if this view of nations and of their relation to one another 
is adopted by the democracies of western Kurope and is financed by 
the United States, Heaven help us all. If we aim deliberately at the 
impoverishment of central Europe, vengeance, I dare predict, will not 
limp. Nothing can then delay for very long that final civil war 
between the forces of reaction and the despairing conyulsions of revolu- 
tion, before which the horrors of the late German war will fade into 
nothing, and which will destroy, whoever is victor, the civilization and 
the progress of our generation. Even though the result 5 us, 
must we not base our actions on better expectations and believe that 
the prosperity and happiness of one country promotes that of others, 
that the solidarity of man is not a fiction, and that nations can still 
afford to treat other nations as fellow creatures? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. r 

Mr. STERLING. Evidently the author invokes the aid of 
Heaven if they depend upon America, not that America could 
not render the help if she wanted to. 

Mr. BORAH. Laying aside the humorous significance of the 
Senator's remarks, what he means is that if the treaty stands 
in its present terms and America nevertheless undertakes to 
finance Europe, disaster will follow just the same in Europe; 
what he means is that America can not by anything she may 
do overcome the disaster which must inevitably follow from the 
terms of the treaty. Shall we nevertheless with shamless indif- 
ference hasten on to stain the honor of this Republic by approv- 
ing the whole miserable, deceitful, cruel scheme? Will not Mr. 
Hoover state frankly to the public what he has stated frankly 
in private concerning the world’s unparalleled infamy—called 
the German treaty? If he will state publicly the things he has 
stated privately, as reported to me by my colleagues who enjoy 
the close friendship of Mr. Hoover, he will indeed render a 
service to his countrymen. . : 


POWERS OF FUEL ADMINISTRATOR. i 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 

Smoot] desires to discuss the unfinished business, and I was 

about to suggest the absence of a quorum, in order to give him 
an opportunity to be present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary will call the 


roll. 

Mr. KING. I have not suggested the absence of a quorum 
as yet. 2 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from New Jersey desires to pro- 
ceed, I will yield to him. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit a resolution which I desire to have read and for the imme- 
diate consideration of which I ask unanimous consent. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? t 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Let the resolution be read. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to be advised as to the effect 
that will have upon the unfinished business. i 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., Unanimous consent has been 
requested to present the resolution, and it is directed to be read 
in order that the Chair may ascertain whether there is objection. 
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The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 303), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Director General of Railroads is hereby directed 
to sepor to the Senate as soon as practicable— 

1. The extent of the authority, powers, and duties with respect to the 
shipment, distribution, e ee or storage of coal or coke, which 
were originally ‘delegat to the Fuel Administrator under an act 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security and defense 
by encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and controllin 
the distribution of food products and fuel,” ap August 10, 1917, 
as amended, and the preclamations or orders thereunder, subsequently 
transferred to the Director General of Railroads by the Executive order 
of November 22, 1919, or 8 or subsequent 3 or order. 

2. The exercise by the tor General of Ra ds at the present 
time of the powers so delegated and the extent to which any au ety 

ower, or duty has been ex enlarged, or curtailed by the = 
ent since the original delegation. 

3. The exaet contents of all papers, documents, or memoranda dele- 
gating or conferring auth , powers, or duties the Director 
general of Rallroads with respect to the shipment, tribution, anpor 
tionment, or storage of coal or coke under or by virtue of such act of 
e i: 10, 1917, as amended. 

. The agency or agencies under the control of the Director General 
of Railroads now exercising such transferred or delegated authority, 
powers, or duties, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 
The question is, Shall the resolution be agreed to? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I simply want to 
explain to the Senate my object in introducing this resolution. 

After Dr. Garfield resigned, I understand that the powers of 
the Fuel Administration were transferred to the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads. There have been numerous inquiries from 
my State, from purchasers of coal, as to what department they 
can appeal to; and we failed to find, upon investigation, where 
the authority rests. I should like to know, so as to inform my 
constituents whether or not the Director General has taken over 
all the powers. conferred on the Fuel Administrator under the 
Lever Act. This is simply a resolution asking for a report on 
that subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have no objection at all to 
the resolution. I think it ought to pass. It occurs to me, how- 
eyer, that at the same time we might ask for information in 
reference to the distribution or redistribution of empty freight 
cars, under a recent order, for grain purposes; and I wonder if 
the Senator from New Jersey has any objection to adding an- 
other section dealing with that subject? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. On yesterday the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] offered a resolution. I objected to its considera- 
tion if he insisted on the resolution going to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. I stated that I was entirely willing 
that it should be considered and passed, and should vote for it, 
if it was referred to the appropriate committee, to wit, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. I should like to inquire whether 
that resolution was called up this morning by the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My understanding is that it was not 
ealled up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota gave notice that it would be called up to-morrow. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have no objection to an amend- 
ment to the effect suggested by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Nebraska? ; 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Surely. 

Mr. NORRIS. I certainly have no objection to the amendment 
of the resolution as the Senator suggests; but if it covers the 
same ground, as I anticipate it will, that is covered by the reso- 
lution of the Senator from North Dakota 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know whether it does or not. It 
is a matter that is very acute. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should feel obliged to object to it now in 
that event, because the Senator from North Dakota is not here. 
He gave notice to-day that he would call up his resolution to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator. if he is sure that 
the resolution of the Senator from North Dakota covers the 
exact matter to which I have referred? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am not sure; but from what I heard the 
Senator state in regard to it I am inclined to think it does. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Utah in regard to that. He 
heard them both. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that the 
resolution of the Senator from North Dakota is here and will 
e submitted to the Senator from Tennessee for his examina- 

on. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not hear the statement of 
the Senator from Tennessee, but the resolution offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota asked for a certain investigation 
by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry as to cars for the 
en of wheat, and I objected to its reference to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I was here. I know just what happened 
then; but the point I am raising is that if the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Tennessee covers the same ground 
that is covered by the resolution of the Senator from North 
Dakota, I do not think it ought to be pressed until the Senator 
from North Dakota is present. 

Mr. Mc I agree with the Senator about that, and 
it seems that my proposed amendment does cover substantially 
the same matter that is covered in the resolution of the Senator 
. North Dakota and therefore I shall withdraw the sugges- 

on. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that the resolution of the 
Senator from North Dakota will be ealled up to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, on last Friday I gave notice 
under the rule that I would on this day submit a proposed 
amendment to the rules affecting Rule XXII. I understand 
from the chairman of the Committee on Rules that that com- 
mittee is now considering similar amendments. I therefore 
offer the resolution which I send to the desk and ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution (S. Res. 304) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XXII be amended by striking out the following 
viz: 


ge now ed in the last paragraph of said rule, s 
Except by unanimous consent, no amendment shall be in order after 
the vote to bring the debate to a cl the same has been pre- 


sented and read prior to that time.” 
HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am sorry to say the Govern- 


ment will soon lose the services of one of its ablest, most valu- 


able, most faithful, and most efficient public officials. The Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, has tendered his 
resignation, effective the Ist of March, and it has been ac- 
cepted. Secretary Lane is a statesman of large vision, broad 
mind, and far-seeing judgment. He has been an indefatigable 
worker for the advancement of this country, for the development 
of its industrial and economic resources, and for the creation of 
larger opportunities for American citizens of this and future 
generations, 

Much of the legislation for the economic and industrial devel- 
opment of the resources of this country, which is now about to 
come to fruition, is in large part the result of the indefatigable 
efforts and persistent work of Secretary Lane. The influence 
which he has had in that field will bear beneficial results for 
generations to come. I regret greatly the retirement from 
public life of Secretary Lane. I am sorry for our Government 
to lose the services of so faithful, so devoted, and so capable an 
official. He has given the best part of his life to the publie, and 
he will be missed. 

In the editorial columns of the Washington Post of yesterday 
appeared a very true and well-merited tribute to the worth and 
ability of Secretary Lane and his great services to the country. 
I heartily indorse its sentiments and statements, and I ask that 
it be printed in the Record as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the editorial 
will be included in the RECORD. as requested. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

MR. LANE’S RESIGNATION, 


“The resignation of Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. 
Lane will prove a distinct loss to the public service. No higher 
compliment than this could be paid to a man who has spent 21 
years, the best years of his life, serving the people. 

“ Mr. Lane is recognized as one of the best- equipped men identi- 
fied with the Wilson administration; in fact, one whose equip- 
ment has been far superior to the tasks assigned him, whose 
ability the President has not availed himself of to the full. 
Therefore it is not remarkable that there should come from 
those who have appreciated his services the suggestion of his 
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name in connection with the presidential nomination, ignoring 
the fact that he is constitutionally debarred from the Presi- 
dency by having been born in Canada. The error is entirely 
excusable, since the public is not so interested in the birthplace 
of public official as in his capability. Were Mr. Lane of 
American birth there is little doubt that he now would be 
seriously considered for the leadership of his party in the 
approaching campaign. 

In his letter of resignation to the President, Secretary Lane 
regrets the necessity which compels him to leave the Cabinet, 
but says ‘I must now think of other duties.” The meaning of 
that phrase is all too clear to those who have given their time to 
the publie service. It means that after 21 years in office he 
must now get out into the world and earn a competence for him- 
self and his family, having been unable to do this on the 
modest salaries of the offices he has held. And he will earn it 
handily if the business world appreciates brains and energy 
and courage. 

“Although born in Prince Edward Island, Mr. Lane at au early 
age was taken to California by his parents, and to all intents 
and purposes is a native son, After having served as corpora- 
tion counsel of San Francisco from 1897 to 1902, during which 
time he was active in Democratic politics and received the vote 
of his party for United States Senator, he was appointed in 
1905 a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
served with distinction and ability on that body until 1918, 
when he became Seeretary of the Interior. 

“Through the troublous times of the past ‘three years the 
sound judgment and clear utterance of Secretary Lane have 
been of help to the President and to the country. There were 
times when it was expected that he would be assigned to more 
yital work during the war, but for inscrutable reasons this was 
not done, Indeed, there were times when his advice was re- 
jected, to the public injury as after events proved, but Mr. Lane, 
with the true spirit of a patriot, subordinated his personal feel- 
ings to the desire to serve his country in the great emergency. 

“ He leaves the Cabinet with a fine record of accomplishment, 
with the cordial good wishes of the President and his fellow 
Cabinet members, and with the respect and gratitude of his 
countrymen, There isn’t much more than this to be had out of 
life, but whatever there is Mr. Lane is entitled to it” 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I can not allow the oppor- 
tunity suggested by the remarks of the Senator from Montana 
to go by without stating that Hon, Franklin K. Lane is a citi- 
zen of California, and that California is well pleased with the 
discharge by him of important duties extending over a period 
of nearly 20 years of public service, largely in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Department of the Interior. His 
career has been highly useful, distinguished, and honorable. 

I am sure I express the feeling of California and of the Nation 
as well when I say that his severance of his relations with 
the public service is a matter of profound regret. 

CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes, 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Moses Smoot 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Myers Sterling 
Branidlegee Kellogg New Sutherland 
Capper King Norris Thomas 
Curtis Kirby Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald Knox Page Waish, Mont. 
Freliughuysen ge Pomerene Warren 
Gronna MceCormick Robinson Watson 
Harris McCumber Sheppard Wolcott 
Harrison McKellar Sherman 

Henderson McLean Simmons 

Hitchcock McNary Smith, Ga, 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate], the Senator from Washington IMr. 
POINDEXTER], the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], in attendance on a 
meeting of a subcommittee of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Only 45 Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? x 

Mr. STERLING. Has the list of the absentees been called? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. The names of the 
absentees will be called. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr, NUGENT, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Stantey, and Mr. Town- 
SEND answered to their names when called. 


Mr. France, Mr. Cort, Mr. Owen, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
Pliers, Mr. Lenzoot, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Jones Of Washington, Mr. 
RANSDELL, Mr. Netson, and Mr. Barr entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators haying an- 
swered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. What is the 
further pleasure of the Senate? ‘ 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Satoor] expects to address the Senate on 
the pending bill. f 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Finance Gommittee have-un- 
der consideration the dye bill. It is impossible to secure a 
quorum of the committee unless I attend; and I wish to say to 
the Senator from South Dakota that I have been in attendance 
on that committee this afternoon, and that is why I was not in 
the Chamber. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] has called the committee together on the last two days in 
the hope of getting a report upon that bill. The Senator will 
remember that a special joint resolution was passed extending 
the time during which the embargo, if I may so term it, upon 
the importation of certain dyestuffs from Germany should be 
enforced. The time specified in the joint resolution is nearly 
here, and we had hoped that we could get the bill into the Sen- 
nte during the coming week and have it considered by the 
Senate. 

T am perfectly willing to proceed this afternoon with the dis- 
cussion of the pending bill or to take it up the first thing in the ` 
morning. I should very much prefer to take it up in the morn- 
ing, if the Senator from South Dakota does not object, and that 
will allow the committee to proceed to-day with the considera- 
tion of the dye bill. = - 

I ask the Senator from South Dakota what is his opinion in 
relation to the matter. : 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not like to see the pend- 
ing bill any longer delayed. It will be recalled, I think, by the 
Senator from Utah that the bill was before the Senate for 
three days last week, and on two of those days the Senate 
adjourned at an early hour because we could not get a quorum. 
We were unable to do anything on the bill yesterday, and the 
time to-day has been largely occupied with other matters. It 
seems to me we ought to proceed with the consideration of the 
bill. I want the Senator from Utah to know that I appreciate 
his situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. T will say to the Senator that to-morrow morn- 
ing I do not expect to occupy more than an hour's time in the 
discussion of the measure. I am perfectly willing to vote upon 
it right now so far as I am concerned, but I do think that for 
the benefit of the Recorp there ought to be a statement made as 
to just the difference between the estimates made by the Sen- 
ator in his report and those made by the board of efficiency 
of the department. I am not going to take any time of the 
Senate simply to talk; I merely want to present those figures 
to the Senate, and then I am perfectly willing to vote upon 
every amendment and upon the bill itself just as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to know if there is not some 
other Senator who would occupy the time this afternoon? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is anyone else to speak, I would be 
glad to have him speak this afternoon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
February 11, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. . 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvurspay, February 10, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


With increased devotion and growing fervor, Father in 
heaven, we would worship Thee in spirit and in truth, that by 
Thy holy influence we may develop all that is purest, noblest, 
God-like in our being and eliminate the evil; that we may be 
worthy of Thy preferment and leave the world a little better 
that we have lived and wrought; and thus be the instruments 
in Thy hands of establishing brotherly love in all the world; 
that peace, joy, happiness, may reign in all hearts and Thy 
will be done. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


-The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
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COAL, OIL, AND GAS ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the oil-leasing bill, S. 2775. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the con- 
ference report on the oil-leasing bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2775) t mote the mini: £ ba i, x 
and — —— on the N eet ES ae 8 e Oot 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, this is a new bill, practically. It is a compromise, I 
suppose, between the House and the Senate bills. It has never 
been read in the House, and the Senate amendments have never 
been read in the House. Does not the gentleman think that it 
would be advisable, as a matter of record at least, to have read 
the bill which we are to vote upon? i 
‘ Mr. SINNOTT. There are not many changes from the House 

III. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it is desirable. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Then, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the fact is there are very, very 
few changes in the bill as it passed the House, so that the 
House has had the bill, and has examined the bill, and has 
passed the bill practically as it is now before us. On the other 
hand, I think there is no objection to reading the report of the 
conferees if that is desired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I ask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2775) to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and 
sodium on the public domain having met, after full and free, 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title to the bill, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or 
gas, and lands containing such deposits owned by the United 
States, including those in national forests, but excluding lands 
acquired under the act known as the Appalachian Forest act, 
approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., p. 961), and those in national 
parks, and in lands withdrawn or reserved for military or naval 
uses or purposes, except as hereinafter provided, shall be subject 
to disposition in the form and manner provided by this act to 
citizens of the United States, or to any asssociation of such 
persons, or to any corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State or Territory thereof, and in the case 
of coal, oil, oll shale, or gas, to municipalities: Provided, That 
the United States reseryes the right to extract helium from all 
gas produced from lands permitted, leased, or otherwise granted 
under the provisions of this act, under such rules and regula- 
tions as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided further, That in the extraction of helium from gas 
produced from such lands, it shall be so extracted as to cause 
no substantial delay in the delivery of gas produced from the 
well to the purchaser thereof: And provided further, That citi- 
zens of another country, the laws, customs, or regulations of 
which, deny similar or like privileges to citizens or corpora- 
tions of this country, shall not by stock ownership, stock holding, 
or stock control, own any interest in any lease acquired under 
the provisions of this act. 

“ COAL. 

“Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to, 
and upon the petition of any qualified applicant shall, divide 
any of the coal lands or the deposits of coal, classified and un- 
classified, owned by the United States, outside of the Territory 
of Alaska, into leasing tracts of 40 acres each, or multiples 
thereof, and in such form as, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, will permit the most economical mining of the 
coal in such tracts, but in no case exceeding 2,560 acres in any 
one leasing tract, and thereafter the Secretary of the Interior 
shall, in his discretion, upon the request of any qualified appli- 
cant or on his own motion, from time to time, offer such lands 
or deposits of coal for leasing, and shall award leases thereon 
by competitive bidding or by such other methods as he may by 
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general regulations adopt, to any qualified applicant: Provided, 
That the Secretary is hereby authorized, in awarding leases 
for coal lands heretofore improved and occupied or claimed in 
good faith, to consider and recognize equitable rights of such 
occupants or claimants: Provided further, That where pros- 
pecting or exploratory work is necessary to determine the ex- 
istence or workability of coal deposits in any unclaimed, unde- 
veloped area, the Secretary of the Interior may issue, to appli- 
cants qualified under this act, prospecting permits for a term 
of two years, for not exceeding 2,560 acres; and if within said 
period of two years thereafter, the permittee shows to the Sec- 
retary that the land contains coal in commercial quantities, the 
permittee shall be entitled to a lease under this act for all or 
part of the land in his permit: And provided further, That no 
lease of coal under this act shall be approved or issued until 
after notice of the proposed lease, or offering for lease, has 
been given for 30 days in a newspaper of general circulation in 
the county in which the lands or deposits are situated: And 
provided further, That no company or corporation operating a 
common carrier railroad shall be given or hold a permit or lease 
under the provisions of this act for any coal deposits except for 
its own use for railroad purposes; and such limitations of use 
shall be expressed in all permits and leases issued to such com- 
panies or corporations, and no such company or corporation 
shall receive or hold more than one permit or lease for each 200 
miles of its railroad line within the State in which said prop- 
erty is situated, exclusive of spurs or switches and exclusive of 
branch lines built to connect the leased coal with the railroad, 
and also exclusive of parts of the railroad operated mainly by 
power produced otherwise than by steam: And provided fur- . 
ther, That nothing herein shall preclude such a railroad of less 
than 200 miles in length from securing and holding one permit 
or lease hereunder. 

“Sec. 3. That any person, association, or corporation holding 
a lease of coal lands or coal deposits under this act may, with the 
approval of the of the Interior, upon a finding by 
him that it will be for the advantage of the lessee and the United 
States, secure modifications of his or its original lease by includ- 
ing additional coal lands or coal deposits contiguous to those 
embraced in such lease, but in no event shall the total area em- 
braced in such modified lease exceed in the aggregate 2,560 acres, 

“Sec. 4. That upon satisfactory showing by any lessee to the 
Secretary of the Interior that all of the workable deposits of coal 
within a tract covered by his or its lease will be exhausted, 
worked out, or removed within three years thereafter, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may, within his discretion, lease to such 
lessee an additional tract of land or coal deposits, which, in- 
cluding the coal area remaining in the existing lease, shall not 
exceed 2,560 acres, through the same procedure and under: the 
same conditions as in case of an original lease. 

“Sere. 5. That if, in the judgment of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the public interest will be subserved thereby, lessees hold- 
ing under lease areas not exceeding the maximum permitted 
under this act may consolidate their leases through the surrender 
of the original leases and the inclusion of such areas in a new 
lease of not to exceed 2,560 acres of contiguous lands. 

“Sec. 6. That where coal or phosphate lands aggregating 
2,560 acres and subject to lease hereunder do not exist as con- 
tiguous areas, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, if, in 
his opinion, the interests of the public and of the lessee will be 
thereby subserved, to embrace in a single lease noncontiguous 
tracts which can be operated as a single mine or unit. 

“Sec. 7. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the coal 
in the lands covered by the lease the lessee shall pay to the 
United States such royalties as may be specified in the lease, 
which shall be fixed in advance of offering the same, and which 
shall not be less than 5 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, due and 
payable at the end of each third month succeeding that of the 
extraction of the coal from the mine, and an annual rental, 
payable at the date of such lease and annually thereafter, on the 
lands or coal deposits covered by such lease, at such rate as 
may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior prior to offering the 
same, which shall not be less than 25 cents per acre for the first 
year thereafter, not less than 50 cents per acre for the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth years, respectively, and not less than $1 
per acre for each and every year thereafter during the con- 
tinuance of the lease, except that such rental for any year shall 
be credited against the royalties as they accrue for that year. 
Leases shall be for indeterminate periods upon condition of 
diligent development and continued operation of the mine or 
mines, except when such operation shall be interrupted by 
strikes, the elements, or casualties not attributable to the lessee, 
and upon the further condition that at the end of each 20-year 
period succeeding the date of the lease such readjustment of 
terms and conditions may be made as the Secretary of the 
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Interior may determine, unless otherwise provided by law at the 
time of the expiration of such periods: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may, if in his judgment the public interest 
will be subserved thereby, in lieu of the provision herein con- 
tained requiring continuous operation of the mine or mines, 
provide in the lease for the payment of an annual advance 
royalty upon a minimum number of tons of coal, which in no case 
shall aggregate less than the amount of rentals herein provided 
for: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may 
permit suspension of operation under such lease for not to exceed 
six months at any one time when market conditions are such 
that the lease can not be operated except at a loss. 

“Sec. 8. That in order.to provide for the supply of strictly 
local domestic needs for fuel, the Secretary of the Interior may, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe in advance, 
issue limited licenses or permits to individuals or associations 
of individuals to prospect for, mine, and take for their use but 
not for sale, coal from the public lands without payment of 
royalty for the coal mined or the land occupied, on such condi- 
tions not inconsistent with this act as in his opinion will safe- 
guard the public interests: Provided, That this privilege shall not 
extend to any corporations: Provided further, That in the case 
of municipal corporations the Secretary of the Interior may 
issue such limited license or permit, for not to exceed 320 acres 
for a municipality of less than 100,000 population, and not to 
exceed 1,280 acres for a municipality of not less than 100,000 and 
not more than 150,000 population; and not to exceed 2,560 acres 
for a municipality of 150,000 population or more, the land to be 
selected within the State wherein the municipal applicant may 
be located, upon condition that such municipal corporations will 
mine the coal therein under proper conditions and dispose of the 
same without profit to residents of such municipality for house- 
hold use: And provided further, That the acquisition or holding 
of a lease under the preceding sections of this act shall be no bar 
to the holding of such tract or operation of such mine under said 
limited license. 

“ PHOSPHATES, 


“Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to lease to any applicant qualified under this act any lands 
belonging to the United States containing deposits of phosphates, 
under such restrictions and upon such terms as are herein speci- 
fied, through advertisement, competitive bidding, or such other 
methods as the Secretary of the Interior may by general regula- 
tion adopt. 

“ Sec. 10. That each lease shall be for not to exceed 2,560 
acres of land to be described by the legal subdivisions of the 
public land surveys, if surveyed; if unsurveyed, to be sur- 
veyed by the Government at the expense of the applicant for 
lease, in accordance with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the lands leased shall be con- 
formed to and taken in accordance with the legal subdivisions 
of such survey; deposits made to cover expense of surveys 
shall be deemed appropriated for that purpose; and any excess 
deposits shall be repaid to the person, association, or corpora- 
tion making such deposits or their legal representatives: Pro- 
vided, That the land embraced in any one lease shall be in com- 
pact form, the length of which shall not exceed two and one- 
half times its width. 

“Sec. 11. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the 
phosphates or phosphate rock covered by the lease the lessee 
shall pay to the United States such royalties as may be speci- 
fied in the lease, which shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior in advance of offering the same, which shall be not less 
than 2 per cent of the gross value of the output of phosphates or 
phosphate rock at the mine, due and payable at the end of each 
third month succeeding that of the sale or other disposition of 
the phosphates or phosphate rock, and an annual rental payable 
at the date of such lease and annually thereafter on the area 
covered by such lease at such rate as may be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior prior to offering the lease, which shall be 
not less than 25 cents per acre for the first year thereafter, 50 
cents per acre for the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, re- 
spectively, and $1 per acre for each and every year thereafter 
during the continuance of the lease, except that such rental for 
any year shall be credited against the royalties as they accrue 
for that year. Leases shall be for indeterminate periods upon 
condition of a minimum annual production, except when opera- 
tion shall be interrupted by strikes, the elements, or casualties 
not attributable to the lessee, and upon the further condition 
that at the end of each 20-year period succeeding the date of the 
lease such readjustment of terms and conditions shall be made 
as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine unless otherwise 
provided by law at the time of the expiration of such periods: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may permit suspen- 
sion of operation under such lease for not exceeding 12 months 


at any one time when market conditoins are such that the lease 
can not be operated except at a loss. 8 

“ Src. 12. That any qualified applicant to whom the Secretary 
of the Interior may grant a lease to develop and extract phos- 
phates, or phosphate rock, under the provisions of this act shall 
have the right to use so much of the surface of unappropriated 
and unentered lands, not exceeding 40 acres, as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to be necessary for the 
proper p for or development, extraction, treatment, 
and removal of such mineral deposits, 

“OIL AND GAS, 

“Sec. 13. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized, under such necessary and proper rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, to grant to any applicant qualified under 
this act a prospecting permit, which shall give the exclusive 
right, for a period not exceeding two years, to prospect for oil 
or gas upon not to exceed 2,560 acres of land wherein such de- 
posits belong to the United States and are not within any 
known geological structure of a producing oil or gas field upon 
condition that the permittee shall begin drilling operations 
within six months from the date of the permit, and shall, within 
one year from and after the date of permit, drill one or more 
wells for oil or gas to a depth of not less than 500 feet each, 
unless valuable deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered, 
and shall, within two years from date of the permit, drill for 
oil or gas to an aggregate depth of not less than 2,000 feet 
unless valuable deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered. 
The Secretary of the Interior may, if he shall find that the 
permittee has been unable with the exercise of diligence to test 
the land in the time granted by the permit, extend any such 
permit for such time, not exceeding two years, and upon such 
conditions as he shall prescribe. Whether the lands sought in 
any such application and permit are surveyed or unsurveyed 
the applicant shall, prior to filing his application for permit, 
locate such lands in a reasonably compact form and according 
to the legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys if the land 
be surveyed; and in an approximately square or rectangular 
tract if the land be an unsurveyed tract, the length of which 
shall not exceed two and one-half times its width, and if he 
shall cause to be erected upon the land for which a permit is 
sought a monument not less than 4 feet high, at some con- 
spicuous place thereon, and shall post a notice in writing on 
or near said monument, stating that an application for permit 
will be made within 30 days after date of posting said notice, 
the name of the applicant, the date of the notice, and such a 
general description of the land to be covered by such permit 
by reference to courses and distances from such monument and 
such other natural objects and permanent monuments as will 
reasonably identify the land, stating the amount thereof in 
acres, he shall during the period of 30 days following such 
marking and posting, be entitled to a preference right over 
others to a permit for the land so identified. The applicant 
shall, within 90 days after receiving a permit, mark each of the 
corners of the tract described in the permit upon the ground 
with substantial monuments, so that the boundaries can be 
readily traced on the ground, and shall post in a conspicuous 
place upon the lands a notice that such permit has been granted 
and a description of the lands covered thereby: Provided, 
That in the Territory of Alaska prospecting permits not more 
than five in number may be granted to any qualified applicant 
for periods not exceeding four years, actual drilling operations 
shall begin within two years from date of permit, and oil and 
gas wells shall be drilled to a depth of not less than 500 feet, 
unless valuable deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered, 
within three years from date of the permit and to an aggregate 
depth of not less than 2,000 feet unless valuable deposits of oil 
or gas shall be sooner discovered, within four years from date 
of permit: Provided further, That in said Territory the appli- 
cant shall have a preference right over others to a permit. for 
land identified by temporary monuments and notice posted on 
or near the same for six months following such marking and 
posting, and upon receiving a permit he shall mark the corners 
of the tract described in the permit upon the ground with sub- 
stantial monuments within one year after receiving such permit. 

“Sec, 14. That upon establishing to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary: of the Interior that valuable deposits of oil or gas 
have been discovered within the limits of the land embraced in 
any permit, the permittee shall be entitled to a lease for one- 
fourth of the land embraced in the prospecting permit: Pro- 
vided, That the permittee shall be granted a lease for as much 
as 160 acres of said lands, if there be that number of acres 
within the permit. The area, to be selected by the permittee, 
shall be in compact form and, if surveyed, to be described by the 
legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys; if unsurveyed, to 
be surveyed by the Government at the expense of the applicant 
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for lease in accordance with rules and regulations to be pre- 
seribed by the Secretary of the Interior and the lands leased 
shall be conformed to and taken in accordance with the legal 
subdivisions of such surveys; deposits made to cover expense of 
surveys shall be deemed appropriated for that purpose, and any 
excess deposits may be repaid to the person or persons making 
such deposit or their legal representatives. Such leases shall 
be for a term of 20 years upon a royalty of 5 per cent in amount 
or value of the production and the annual payment iu advance 
of a rental of $1 per acre, the rental paid for any one year to be 
credited against the royalties as they accrue for that year, with 
the right of renewal as prescribed in section 17 hereof. The 
permittee shall also be entitled to a preference right to a lease 
for the remainder of the land in his prospecting permit at a 
royalty of not less than 124 per cent in amount or value of the 
production, and under such other conditions as are fixed for oil 
or gas leases in this act, the royalty to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding or fixed by such other method as the Secretary 
may by regulations prescribe: Provided, That the Secretary 
shall have the right to reject any or all bids. 

“Sec. 15. That until the permittee shall apply for lease to 
the one quarter of the permit area heretofore provided for he 
shall pay to the United States 20 per cent of the gross value of 
all oil or gas secured by him from the lands embraced within 
his permit and sold or otherwise disposed of or held by him for 
sale or other disposition. 

“Sec, 16. That all permits and leases of lands containing oil 
or gas, made or issued under the provisions of this act, shall 
be subject to the conditions that no wells shall be drilled within 
200 feet of any of the outer boundaries of the lands so per- 
mitted or leased, unless the adjoining lands have been patented 
or the title thereto otherwise vested in private owners, and to 
the further condition that the permittee or lessee will, in con- 
ducting his explorations and mining operations, use all reason- 
able precautions to prevent waste of oil or gas developed in the 
land, or the entrance of water through wells drilled by him to 
the oil sands or oil-bearing strata, to the destruction or injury 
of the oil deposits. Violations of the provisions of this section 
shall constitute grounds for the forfeiture of the permit or 
lease, to be enforced through appropriate proceedings in courts 
of competent jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 17. That all unappropriated_deposits of oil or gas sit- 
uated within the known geologic structure of a producing oil or 
gas field and the unentered lands containing the same, not sub- 
ject to preferential lease, may be leased by the Secretary of 
the Interior to the highest responsible bidder by competitive bid- 
ding under general regulations to qualified applicants in areas 
not exceeding 640 acres and in tracts which shall not exceed in 
length two and one-half times their width, such leases to be 
conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of such bonus as 
may be accepted and of such royalty as may be fixed in the 
lease, which shall not be less than 124 per cent in amount 
or value of the production, and the payment in advance of a 
rental of not less than $1 per acre per annum thereafter during 
the continuance of the lease, the rental paid for any one year 
to be credited against the royalties as they accrue for that year. 
Leases shall be for a period of 20 years, with the preferential 
right in the lessee to renew the same for successive periods of 
10 years upon such reasonable terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, unless otherwise 
provided by law at the time of the expiration of such periods. 
Whenever the average daily production of any oil well shall not 
exceed 10 barrels per day, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to reduce the royalty on future production when in his 
judgment the wells can. not be successfully operated upon the 
royalty fixed in the lease. The provisions of this_paragraph 
shall apply to ali oil and gas leases made under this act. 

“Sec. 18. That upon relinquishment to the United States, filed 
in the General Land Office within six months after the approval 
of this act, of all right, title, and interest claimed and possessed 
prior to July 3, 1910, and continuously since by the claimant or 
his predecessor in interest under the preexisting placer mining 
law to any oil or gas bearing land upon which there has been 
drilled one or more oil or gas wells to discovery embraced in the 
Executive order of withdrawal issued September 27, 1909, and 
not within any naval petroleum reserve, and upon payment as 
royalty to the United States of an amount equal to the value 
at the time of production of one-eighth of all the oil or gas already 
produced except oil or gas used for production purposes on the 
claim; or unavoidably lost, from such land, the claimant, or 
his successor, if in possession of such land, undisputed by any 
other claimant prior to July 1, 1919, shall be entitled to a lease 
thereon from the United States for a period of 20 years, at a 
royalty of not less than 124 per cent of all the oil or gas pro- 
duced except oil or gas used for production purposes on the 
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claim, or unavoidably lost: Provided, That not more than one- 
half of the area, but in no case to exceed 3,200 acres, within 
the geologic oil or gas structure of a producing oil or gas field 
shall be leased to any one claimant under the provision of this 
section when the area of such geologic oil structure exceeds 640 
acres, Any claimant or his successor, subject to this limitation, 
shall, however, have the right to select and receive the lease as 
in this section provided for that portion of his claim or claims 
equal to, but not in excess of, said one-half of the area of such 
geologic oil structure, but not more than 8,200 acres. 

“All such leases shall be made and the amount of royalty to 
be paid for oil and gas produced, except oil or gas used for pro- 
duction purposes on the claim, or unavoidably lost, after the 
execution of such lease shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior under appropriate rules and regulations: Provided, 
however, That as to all like claims situate within any naval 
petroleum reserve the producing wells thereon only shall be 
leased, together with an area of land sufficient for the operation 
thereof, upon the terms and payment of royalties for past and 
future production as herein provided for in the leasing of claims, 
No wells shall be drilled in the land subject to this provision 
within 660 feet of any such leased well without the consent of 
the lessee: Provided, however, That the President may, in his 
discretion, lease the remainder or any part of any such claim 
upon which such wells have been drilled, and in the event of 
such leasing said claimant or his successor shall have a prefer- 
ence right to such lease: And’ provided further, That he may 
permit the drilling of additional wells by the claimant or his 
successor within the limited area of 660 feet theretofore provided 
for upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe. 

No claimant for a lease who has been guilty of any fraud or 
who had knowledge or reasonable grounds to know of any fraud, 
or who has not acted honestly and in good faith, shall be entitled 
to any of the benefits of this section. 

“ Upon the delivery and acceptance of the lease, as in this sec- 
tion provided, all suits brought by the Government affecting such 
lands may be settled and adjusted in accordance herewith and 
all moneys impounded in such suits or under the act entitled 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act to protect the locators 
in good faith of oil and gas lands who shall have effected an 
actual discovery of oil or gas on the public lands of the United 
States, or their successors in interest,” approved March 2, 1911,’ 
approved August 25, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 708), shall be paid over 
to the parties entitled thereto. In case of conflicting claimants 
for leases under this section, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to grant leases to one or more of them as shall be 
deemed just. All leases hereunder shall inure to the benefit of 
the claimant and all persons claiming through or under’ him by 
lease, contract, or otherwise, as their interests may appear, sub- 
ject, however, to the same limitation as to area and acreage as 
is provided for claimant in this section: Provided, That no claim- 
ant acquiring any interest in such lands since September 1, 1919, 
from a claimant on or since said date claiming or holding more 
than the maximum allowed claimant under this section shall 
secure a lease thereon or any interest therein, but the inhibition 
of this proviso shall not apply to an exchange of any interest in 
such lands made prior to the Ist day of January, 1920, which did 
not increase or reduce the area or acreage held or claimed in 
excess of said maximum by either party to the exchange: Pro- 
vided further, That no lease or leases under this section shall be 
granted, nor shall any interest therein inure to any person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation for a greater aggregate area or acreage 
than the maximum in this section povided for, 

“ Sec. 18a. That whenever the validity of any gas or petroleum 
placer claim under preexisting law to land embraced in the Ex- 
ecutive order of withdrawal issued September 27, 1909, has been 
or may hereafter be drawn in question on behalf of the United 
States in any departmental or judicial proceedings, the President 
is hereby authorized at any time within 12 months after the 
approval of this act to direct the compromise and settlement of 
any such controversy upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon, to be carried out by an exchange or division of land 
or division of the proceeds of operation. 

* Seo, 19. That any person who on October 1, 1919, was a bona 
fide occupant or claimant of oil or gas lands under a claim ini- 
tiated while such lands were not withdrawn from oil or gas loca- 
tion and entry, and who had previously performed all acts under 
then existing laws necessary to valid locations thereof except 
to make discovery, and upon which discovery had not been made 
prior to the passage of this act, and who has performed work or 
expended on or for the benefit of such locations an amount equal 
in the aggregate of $250 for each location if application therefor 
shall be made within six months from the passage of this act 
shall be entitled to prospecting permits thereon upon the same 
terms and conditions, and limitations as to acreage, as other 
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permits provided for in this act, or where any such person has 
heretofore made such discovery, he shall be entitled to a lease 
thereon under such terms as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe unless otherwise provided for in section 18 hereof: 
Provided, That where such prospecting permit is granted upon 
land within any known geologic structure of a producing oil or 
gas field, the royalty to be fixed in any lease thereafter granted 
thereon or any portion thereof shall be not less than 123 per cent 
of all the oil or gas produced except oil or gas used for produc- 
tion purposes on the claim, or unavoidably lost: Provided, how- 
erer, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to lands 
reserved for the use of the Navy: Provided, however, That no 
claimant for a permit or lease who has been guilty of any fraud 
or who had knowledge or reasonable grounds to know of any 
fraud, or who has not acted honestly and in good faith, shall be 
entitled to any of the benefits of this section. 

“All permits or leases hereunder shall inure to the benefit of 
the claimant and all persons claiming through or under him by 
lease, contract, or otherwise, as their interests may appear. 

“ Sec, 20. In the case of lands bona fide entered as agricul- 
tural, and not withdrawn or classified as mineral at the time of 
entry, but not including lands claimed under any railroad grant, 
the entryman or patentee, or assigns, where assignment was 
made prior to January 1, 1918, if the entry has been patented 
with the mineral right reserved, shall be entitled to a prefer- 
ence right to a permit and to a lease, as herein provided, in case 
of discovery; and within an area not greater than a township 
such entryman and patentees, or assigns holding restricted 
patents may combine their holdings, not to exceed 2,560 acres 
for the purpose of making joint application. Leases executed 
under this section and embracing only lands so entered shall pro- 
vide for the payment of a royalty of not less than 124 per cent 
as to such areas within the permit as may not be included within 
the discovery lease to which the permittee is entitled under see- 
tion 14 hereof. 

“orm SHALE, 


“Sec, 21. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to lease to any person or corporation qualified under 
this act any deposits of oil shale belonging to the United States 
and the surface of so much of the public lands containing such 
deposits, or land adjacent thereto, as may be required for the 
extraction and reduction of the leased minerals, under such 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with this act, as he may 
prescribe; that no lease hereunder shall exceed 5,120 acres of 
land, to be described by the legal subdivisions of the public-land 
surveys, or if unsurveyed, to be suryeyed by the United States, 
at the expense of the applicant, in accordance with regulations 
to be prescribed by thé Secretary of the Interior. Leases may 
be for indeterminate periods, upon such conditions as may be 
imposed by the Secretary of the Interior, including covenants 
relative to methods of mining, prevention of waste, and produc- 
tive development. For the privilege of mining, extracting, and 
disposing of the oil or other minerals covered by a lease under 
this section the lessee shall pay to the United States such royal- 
ties as shall be specified in the lease and an annual rental, 
payable at the beginning of each year, at the rate of 50 cents 
per acre per annum, for the lands included in the lease, the 
rental paid for any one year to be credited against the royalties 
accruing for that year; such royalties to be subject to read- 
justment at the end of each 20-year period by the Secretary of 
the Interior: Provided, That for the purpose of encouraging the 
production of petroleum products from shales the Secretary may, 
in his discretion, waive the payment of any royalty and rental 
during the first five years of any lease: Provided, That any per- 
son having a valid claim to such minerals under existing laws 
on January 1, 1919, shall, upon the relinquishment of such claim, 
be entitled to a lease under the provisions of this section for 
such area of the land relinquished as shall not exceed the 
maximum area authorized by this section to be leased to an indi- 
vidual or corporation: Provided, however, That no claimant for 
a lease who has been guilty of' any fraud or who had knowledge 
or reasonable grounds to know of any fraud, or who has not 
acted honestly and in good faith, shall be entitled to any of the 
benefits of this section: Provided further, That not more than 
one lease shall be granted under this section to any one person, 
association, or corporation. 


“ALASKA OIL PROVISO. 


“Sec. 22. That any bona fide occupant or claimant of oil or 
gas bearing lands in the Territory of Alaska, who, or whose 
predecessors in interest, prior to withdrawal had complied 
otherwise with the requirements of the mining laws, but had 
made no discovery of oil or gas in wells and who prior to with- 
drawal had made substantial improvements for the discovery 


of oil or gas on or for each location or had prior to the pas- 
Sage of this act expended not less than $250 in improvements 
on or for each location shall be entitled, upon relinquishment 
or surrender to the United States within one year from the 
date of this act, or within six months after final denial or with- 
drawal of application for patent, to a prospecting permit or 
permits, lease or leases, under this act covering such lands, 
not exceeding five permits or leases in number and not exceed- 
ing an aggregate of 1,280 acres in each: Provided, That leases 
in Alaska under this act whether as a result of prospecting 
permits or otherwise shall be upon such rental and royalties 
as shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior and specified 
in the lease, and be subject to readjustment at the end of each 
20-year period of the lease: Provided further, That for the 
purpose of encouraging the production of petroleum products 
in Alaska the Secretary may, in his discretion, waive the pay- 
ment of any rental or royalty not exceeding the first five years 
of any lease. A 

“No claimant for a lease who has been guilty of any fraud 
or who had knowledge or reasonable grounds to know of any 
fraud, or who has not acted honestly and in good faith, shall 
be entitled to any of the benefits of this section. 

“ SODIUM. 


"Sec. 23. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, to grant to any qualified applicant a prospect- 
ing permit which shall give the exclusive right to prospect 
for chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or ni- 
trates of sodium dissolved in and soluble in water, and aecumu- 
lated by concentration, in Jands belonging to the United States 
for a period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That the 
area to be included in such a permit shall be not exceeding 
2,560 acres of land in reasonably compact form: Provided fur- 
ther, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to lands 
in San Bernardino County, Calif. 

“Sec. 24. That upon showing to the satisfacttion of the See- 
retary of the Interior that valuable deposits of one of the sub- 
stances enumerated in section 23 hereof has been discovered by 
the permittee within the area covered by his permit and that 
such land is chiefly valuable therefor the permittee shall be 
entitled to a lease for one-half of the land embraced in the 
prospecting permit, at a royalty of not less than one-eighth of 
the amount or value of the production, to be taken and described 
by legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys, or if the land 
be not surveyed by survey executed at the cost of the permittee 
in accordance with rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The permittee shall also have 
the preference right to lease the remainder of the lands em- 
braced within the limits of his permit at a royalty of not less 
than one-eighth of the amount or value of the production to be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. Lands known to contain 
such valuable deposits as are enumerated in section 23 hereof 
and not covered by permits or leases, except such lands as are 
situated in said county of San Bernardino, shall be held subjeet 
to lease, and may be leased by the Secretary of the Interior 
through advertisement, competitive bidding, or such other meth- 
ods as he may by general regulations adopt, and in such areas 
as he shall fix, not exceeding 2,560 acres; all leases to be condi- 
tioned upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty of not 
less than one-eighth of the amount or value of the production as 
may be fixed in the lease, and the payment in advance of a 
rental of 50 cents per acre for the first calendar year or frac- 
tion thereof and $1 per acre per annum thereafter during the 
continuance of the lease, the rental paid for any one year to 
be credited on the royalty for that year. Leases may be for 
indeterminate periods, subject to readjustment at the end of 
each 20-year period, upon such conditions not inconsistent here- 
with as may be incorporated in each lease or prescribed in gen- 
eral regulation theretofore issued by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, including covenants relative to mining methods, waste, 
period of preliminary development, and minimum production, 
and a lessee under this section may be lessee of the remaining 
lands in his permit. 

“Sec. 25. That in addition to areas of such mineral land 
which may be included in any such prospecting permits or 
leases, the Secretary of the Interior, in his diseretion, may 
grant to a permittee or lessee of lands containing sodium de- 
posits, and subject to the payment of an annual rental of not 
less than 25 cents per acre, the exclusive right to use, during 
the life of the permit or lease, a tract of unoccupied nonmineral 
public land, not exceeding 40 acres in area, for camp sites, re- 
fining works, and other purposes connected with and necessary 
to the proper development and use of the deposits covered by 
the permit or lease. 
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“GENERAL PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO COAL, PHOSPHATE, SODIUM, OID, 
OIL SHALE; AND GAS LEASES, 


“ Sec, 26. That the Secretary of the Interior shall reserve and 
may exercise the authority to cancel any prospecting permit 
upon failure by the permittee to exercise due diligence in the 
prosecution of the prospecting work in accordance with the 
terms and conditions stated in the permit, and shall insert in 
every such permit issued under the provisions of this act ap- 
propriate provisions for its cancellation by him. 

“Sec. 27. That no person, association, or corporation, except 
as herein provided, shall take or hold more than one coal, phos- 
phate, or sodium lease during the life of such lease in any one 
State; no person, association, or corporation shall take or hold, 
at one time, more than three oll or gas leases granted hereunder 
in any one State, and not more than one lease within the geo- 
logic structure of the same producing oil or gas field; no cor- 
poration shall hold any interest as a stockholder of another 
corporation in more than such number of leases; and no person 
or corporation shall take or hold any interest or interests as a 
member of an association or associations or as a stockholder 
of a corporation or corporations holding a lease under the pro- 
visions hereof, which, together with the area embraced in any 
direct holding of a lease under this act, or which, together with 
any other interest or interests as a member of an association or 
associations or as a stockholder of a corporation or corporations 
holding a lease under the provisions hereof, for any kind of 
mineral leased hereunder, exceeds in the aggregate an amount 
equivalent to the maximum number of acres of the respective 
kinds of minerals allowed to any one lessee under this act. Any 
interests held in violation of this act shall be forfeited to the 
United States by appropriate proceedings instituted by the At- 
torney General for that purpose in the United States district 
court for the district in which the property, or some part 
thereof, is located, except that any ownership or interest for- 
bidden in this act which may be acquired by descent, will, 
judgment, or decree may be held for two years and not longer 
after its acquisition: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to limit sections 18, 18a, 19, and 22 or to 
prevent any number of lessees under the provisions of this act 
from combining their several interests so far as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes of constructing and carrying on the busi- 
ness of a refinery, or of establishing and constructing as a com- 
mon Carrier a pipe line or lines of railroads to be operated and 
used by them jointly in the transportation of oil from their sey- 
eral wells, or from the wells of other lessees under this act, or 
the transportation of coal: Provided further, That any combi- 
nation for such purpose or purposes shall be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior on application to him 
for permission to form the same: And provided further, That 
if any of the lands or deposits leased under the proyisions of 
this act shall be subleased, trusteed, possessed, or controlled 
by any device permanently, temporarily, directly, indirectly, 
tacitly, or in any manner whatsoever, so that they form part 
of, or are in anywise controlled by any combination in the form 
of an unlawful trust, with consent of lessee, or form the sub- 
ject of any contract or conspiracy in restraint of trade in the 
mining or selling of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, or so- 
dieum entered into by the lessee, or any agreement or under- 
standing, written, verbal, or otherwise to which such lessee 
shall be a party, of which his or its output is to be or become 


the subject, to control the price or prices thereof or of any. 


holding of such lands by any individual, partnership, assocta- 
tion, corporation, or control, in excess of the amounts of lands 
provided in this act, the lease thereof shall be forfeited by 
appropriate court proceedings. 

“ Sec, 28. That rights of way through the public lands, includ- 
ing the forest reserves of the United States, are hereby granted 
for pipe-line purposes for the transportation of oil or natural gas 
to any applicant possessing the qualifications provided in section 
1 of this act, to the extent of the ground occupied by the said 
pipe line and 25 feet on each side of the same under such regula- 
tions as to survey, location, application, and use as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior and upon the express 
condition that such pipe lines shall be constructed, operated, and 
maintained as common carriers: Provided, That the Government 
shall in express terms reserve and shall provide in every 
lease of oil lands hereunder that the lessee, assignee, or bene- 
ficiary, if owner, or operator or owner of a controlling interest 
in any pipe line or of any company operating the same which 
may be operated accessible to the oil derived from lands under 
such lease, shall at reasonable rates and without discrimination 
accept and convey the oil of the Government or of any citizen or 
company, not the owner of any pine line, operating a lease or 
purchasing gas or oil under the provisions of this act: Provided 


further, That no right of way shall hereafter be granted over 
said lands for the transportation of oil or natural gas except 
under and subject to the provisions, limitations, and conditions 
of this section. Failure to comply with the provisions of this 
section or the regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be ground for forfeiture of the grant by the United 
States district court for the district in which the property, or 
some part thereof, is located in an appropriate proceeding. 

“ Sec, 29. That any permit, lease, occupation, or use permitted 
under this act shall reserve to the Secretary of the Interior the 
right to permit upon such terms as he may determine to be just, 
for joint or several use, such easements or rights of way, includ- 
ing easements in tunnels upon, through, or in the lands leased, 
occupied, or used as may be necessary or appropriate to the 
working of the same, or of other lands containing the deposits 
described in this act, and the treatment and shipment of the 
products thereof by or under authority of the Government, its 
lessees, or permittees, and for other public purposes: Provided, 
That said Secretary, in his discretion, in making any lease under 
this act, may reserve to the United States the right to lease, sell, 
or otherwise dispose of the surface of the lands embraced within 
such lease under existing law or laws hereafter enacted, in so 
far as said surface is not necessary for use of the lessee in ex- 
tracting and removing the deposits therein: Provided further, 
That if such reservation is made it shall be so determined before 
the offering of such lease: And provided further, That the said 
Secretary, during the life of the lease, is authorized to issue such 
permits for easements herein provided to be reserved. 

“ Sec. 30. That no lease issued under the authority of this act 
shall be assigned or sublet, except with the consent of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The lessee may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, be permitted at any time to make 
written relinquishment of all rights, under such a lease, and 
upon acceptance thereof be thereby relieved of all future obli- 
gations under said lease, and may with like consent surrender 
any legal subdivision of the area included within the lease, 
Each lease shall contain provisions for the purpose of, insuring 
the exercise of reasonable diligence, skill, and care in the opera- 
tion of said property; a provision that such rules for the safety 
and welfare of the miners and for the prevention of undue 
waste as may be prescribed by said Secretary shall be observed, 
including a restriction of the workday to not exceeding eight 
hours in any one day for underground workers except in cases 
of emergency; provisions prohibiting the employment of any 
boy under the age of 16 or the employment of any girl or 
woman, without regard to age, in any mine below the surface; 
provisions securing the workmen complete freedom of purchase; 
provision requiring the payment of wages at least twice a month 
in lawful money of the United States, and providing proper 
rules and regulations to insure the fair and just weighing or 
measurement of the coal mined by each miner, and such other 
proyisions as he may deem necessary to insure the sale of the 
production of such leased lands to the United States and to the 
publie at reasonable prices, for the protection of the interests 
of the United States, for the prevention of monopoly, and for 
the safeguarding of the public welfare: Prorided, That none of 
such provisions shall be in conflict with the laws of the State 
in which the leased property is situated. 

“Sec, 31. That any lease issued under the provisions of this 
act may be forfeited and canceled by an appropriate proceeding 
in the United States district court for the district in which 
the property, or some part thereof, is located whenever the 
lessee fails to comply with any of the provisions of this act, of 
the lease, or of the general regulations promulgated under this 
act and in force at the date of the lease; and the lease may 
provide for resort to appropriate methods for the settlement of 
disputes or for remedies for breach of specified conditions 
thereof. } 

“Sec, 32. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
prescribe necessary and proper rules and regulations and to do 
any and all things necessary to carry out and accomplish the 
purposes of this act, also to fix and determine the boundary 
lines of any strycture, or oil or gas field, for the purposes of 
this act: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
or held to affect the rights of the States or other local authority 
to exercise any rights which they may have, including the 
right to levy and collect taxes upon improvements, output of 
mines, or other rights, property, or assets_of any lessee ef the 
United States. 

“ Sec. 83. That all statements, representations, or reports re- 
quired by the Secretary of the Interior under this act shall be 
upon oath, unless otherwise specified by him, and in such form 
and upon such blanks as the Secretary of the Interior may re- 
quire. : 
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“Sec. 34. That the provisions of this act shall also apply to 
all deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, or gas in 
the lands of the United States, which lands may have been or 
may be disposed of under laws reserving to the United States 
such deposits, with the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same, subject to such conditions as are or may hereafter be 
provided by such laws reserving such deposits. 

“Sec. 35. That 10 per cent of all money received from sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals under the provisions of this act, 
excepting those from Alaska, shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States and credited to miscellaneous receipts; for 
past production 70 per cent, and for future production 524 per 
cent of the amounts derived from such bonuses, royalties, and 
rentals shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a part 
of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress, known 
as the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902, and for past 
production 20 per cent and for future production 373 per cent 
of the amounts derived from such bonuses, royalties, and rentals 
shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury after the ex- 
piration of each fiscal year to the State within the boundaries 
of which the leased lands or deposits are or were located, said 
moneys to be used by such State or subdivisions thereof for the 
construction and maintenance of public roads or for the sup- 
port of public schools or other public educational institutions, 
as the legislature of the State may direct: Provided, That all 
moneys which may accrue to the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act from lands within the naval petroleum re- 
88 shall be deposited in the Treasury as ‘ Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.” 

“ Sec, 36. That all royalty accruing to the United States un- 
der any oil or gas lease or permit under this act on demand of 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be paid in oil or gas. 

“Upon granting any oil or gas lease under this act, and from 
time to time thereafter during said lease, the Secretary of the 
‘Interior shall, except whenever in his judgment it is desirable to 
retain the same for the use of the United States, offer for sale for 
such period as he may determine, upon notice and advertisement 
on sealed bids or at public auction, all royalty oil and gas aceru- 
ing or reserved to the United States under such lease. Such ad- 
vertisement and sale shall reserve to the Secretary of the Interior 
the right to reject all bids whenever within his judgment the in- 
terest of the United States demands; and in cases where no sat- 
isfactory bid is received or where the accepted bidder fails to 
complete the purchase, or where the Secretary of the Interior 
shall determine that it is unwise in the public interest to accept 
the offer of the highest bidder, the Secretary of the Interior, 
within his discretion, may readvertise such royalty for sale, or 
sell at private sale at not less than the market price for such 
period, or accept the value thereof from the lessee: Provided, 
however, That pending the making of a permanent contract for 
the sale of any royalty oil or gas.as herein provided, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may sell the current product at private sale, 
at not less than the market price: And provided further, That 
any royalty oil or gas may be sold at not less than the market 
price at private sale to any department or agency of the United 
States, 

“Src. 37. That the deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil 
shale, and gas, herein referred to, in lands valuable for such 
minerals, including lands and deposits deseribed in the joint reso- 
lution entitled ‘ Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to permit the continuation of coal-mining operations on 
certain lands in Wyoming,’ approved August 1, 1912 (37 Stat. 
L., p. 1846), shall be subject to disposition only in the form and 
manner provided in this act, except as to valid claims existent 
at date of the passage of this act and thereafter maintained 
in compliance with the laws under which initiated, which claims 
may be perfected under such laws, including discovery. 

“Sec. 38. That, until otherwise provided, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be authorized to prescribe fees and commissions 
to be paid registers and receivers of United States land offices 
on account of business transacted under the provisions of this 
act.” 

And the House agree to the same, 


N. J. SINNOTT, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

J. A. ELSTON, 

Ebpwanp T, TAYLOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

REED SMOOT, 

I. L. LENROOT, 

H. L. MYERS, 

Key PITTMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


LIX— 171 


STATEMENT. 


In order that the specific modifications of the House bill, as 
shown in the foregoing, may be indicated by section and spe- 
cific amendment, the following explanation is made, by reference 
to S. 2775, ordered to be printed with the amendments of the 
House of eee ” (star * print), now available in the 
document room. 

Section 1, of the bill as agreed to in conference, is section 1 of 
the House bill, with amendment as follows: 

Page 38, House bill, in lines 24 and 25, and on page 39, lines 1 
and 2, strike out the following: “That all right, title, and in- 
terest in all helium in the lands or deposits subject to disposi- 
tion under this act are hereby expressly reserved and shall re- 
main in the Government of the United States,“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: That the United States reserves the 
right to extract helium from all gas produced from lands per- 
mitted, leased, or otherwise granted under the provisions of this 
act, under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, That in the ex- 
traction of helium from gas produced from such lands, it shall 
be so extracted as to cause no substantial delay in the delivery 
of gas produced from the well to the purchaser thereof.” 

The above lines stricken out and those inserted relate to 
helium gas, a noninflammable gas used in ball ons and dirigibles. 

Section 2 is section 2 of the House bill without change except 
the addition of the word “ further” after the word “ Provided,” 
on page 40, line 2. 

Section 3 is section 3 of the House bill without change. 

Section 4 is section 4 of the House bill without change. 

Section 5 is section 5 of the House bill without change. 

Section 6 is section 6 of the House bill with the following 
amendment: Page 42, line 11, strike out “not to exceed.” The 
same page, line 15, strike out “ such.” 

This amendment in no wise changes the meaning of section 6 
of the House bill but simplifies the language. 

Section 7 is section 7 of the House bill without change. 

Section 8 is section 8 of the House bill with the following 
amendments : 

Page 44, line 9, strike out “ municipal ‘corporations and 
insert in ‘lieu thereof “individuals or associations of indi- 
viduals.” 

On the same page, line 10, after the word “ use,” insert “ but 
not for sale.” 

On the same page, in line 13, after the word “ That,” insert 
“this privilege shall not extend to any corporations: Provided 
further, That in case ef municipal corporations.” 

The above amendments restore the Senate provisions to said 
section 8 and permit individuals or associations of individuals 
to secure limited licenses or permits to secure a supply of coal 
for strictly domestic needs. The House provisions confined such 
licenses and permits to municipal corporations. 

Section 9 is section 9 of the House bill without change. 

Section 10 is section 10 of the House bill with the following 
amendment: At the end of the section, on page 46, line 2, strike 
out the period, insert a comma, and add the following: “ the 
length of which shall not exceed two and one-half times its 
width.” This restores the Senate provision, which merely gives 
the construction of the Department of the Interior to the phrase 
preceding said amendment, compact form.” 

Section 11 is section 11 of the House bill with the follow ing 
amendment: Page 47, line 6, change the word “ six ” to“ twelve,” 
thus authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to permit suspen- 
sion of operation for 12 months instead of 6, as provided for 
in the House bill. 

Section 12 is section 12 of the House bill without change. 

Section 13 is section 13 of the House bill without change. 

Section 14 is section 14 of the House bill without change. 

Section 15 is section 15 of the House bill without change. 

Section 16 is section 16 of the House bill without change. 

Section 17 is section 17 of the House bill without change, 

Section 18 is section 18 of the House bill with the following 
amendments: Page 53, line 24, strike out “continuously since” 
and insert, after the comma following the figures “1910,” the 
words “ and continuously since.” 

This amendment was made for clarity. 

Page 55, line 9, after the word “thereon,” insert the word 
4 only,” 

This word was omitted by mistake from the engrossed copy 
of the House bill. 

On page 55, in lines 24 and 25, and page 56, lines 1 and 2, 
strike out the following: 

“No fraudulent claimant shall be entitled to any lease pro- 
vided for in this section, but the successor in interest of such 
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claimant without notice of fraud at the time such interest was 
acquired. shall not be chargeable therewith.” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“No claimant for a lease who has been guilty of any fraud 
or who had knowledge or reasonable grounds to know of any 
fraud, or who has not acted honestly and in good faith, shall 
be entitled to any of the benefits of this section.” 

This amendment restores to the bill the Senate fraud pro- 
vision which was considered stronger and more drastic than 
the House provision, which it thus supersedes, 

The description of the act, referred to in line 7, on page 56, 
is amended by adding the title of the act. 

Section 18 was further amended as follows: 

1 Page 56, line 13, strike out “on or prior to September 1, 
919,”. 

The purpose and efficacy of the language just stricken out is 
retained in the following amendment: 

Page 56, lines 17, 18, and 19, strike out the following: 

“That no claimant acquiring any interest in such lands 
since September 1, 1919, shall secure a lease thereon under 
this section: ” s 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That no claimant acquiring any interest in such lands since 
September 1, 1919, from a claimant on or sinee said date claim- 
ing or holding more than the maximum allowed claimant under 
this section shall secure a lease thereon or any interest therein, 
but the inhibition of this proviso shall not apply to an exchange 
of any interest in such lands made prior to the ist day of 
January, 1920, which did not increase or reduce the area or 
acreage held or claimed in excess of said maximum by either 
party of the exchange:” 

Section 18 is known as the relief section of the bill, and re- 
lates to very valuable producing oil lands which are now 
inyolved in litigation. The purpose of the House language 
stricken out was to prevent the claimant or holder of excess 
area and acreage from disposing of such excess, whieh excess, 
under the terms of the House bill, would revert to the United 
States to ke leased by competitive bidding. The above amend- 
ment by the insertidm of said language retains the purpose of 
the House bill, while at the same time it does not prevent one 
holding or claiming not more than the maximum allowed by 
section 18 from disposing of any part thereof. It also recog- 
nizes an exchange of interest in lands made prior to January 1, 
1920, provided the exchange does. not reduce or inerease the 
area or acreage held in excess of the allowed maximum, thus 
not permitting a change in the status quo of the excess holder 
or claimant. Sales of oil lands have been made by claimants 
holding less than the maximum allowed. It was thought best 
not to interfere with such sales, nor with exchanges in settle- 
ment of controversies which did not result in reducing the area 
or acreage held in excess of the maximum allowance. 

Section 18 was further amended for clarity as follows: 

Page 56, line 20, strike out the word “or” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following nor shall any interest therein.” 

Section 18a is the same section of the House bill without 
change. 

Section 19 is section 19 of the House bill, with the following 
amendments: 

On page 58, lines 9 to 13, inclusive, the Senate fraud provi- 
sion explained above in connection with section 18 was adopted 
instead of the House fraud provision. 

Also the following amendments: 2 

On page 58, line 15, strike out “on or prior to September 1, 
1919.“ 

On the same page, line 17, change the colon to à period and 
strike out the remainder of said section, to wit: 

“ Provided, That no claimant acquiring any interest in such 
lands since September 1, 1919, shall secure a permit or lease 
thereon under this section.” 

Section 19 relates in the main to locations upon which no dis- 
covery has been made. In other words, it relates to “ wild-cat” 
territory. The provisions in the House bill stricken out, would 
needlessly embarrass and hamper the locator in financing oil 
development and drilling. For this reason it was thought best 
to eliminate the restrictions of the House bill. 

Section 20 is section 20 of the House bill without change. 

Section 21 is section.21 of the House bill without change other 
than the substitution of the Senate fraud provisions for the 
House fraud provisions, above explained in connection with the 
Same amendment to section 18. 

Section 22 is section 22 of the House bill with the following 
amendments: On page 61, line 11, after the word “ who,” insert 
“prior to withdrawal.“ This amendment restores the Senate 
provision requiring substantial improvements to have been made 
prior to an oil-land withdrawal in Alaska, 


This section was further amended as follows: Page 62, line 1, 
insert after the word “lease,” 2 colon. Lines 2 and 3, on said 
page 62, strike out the following: “and may in the discretion of 
the Secretary include noncontiguous tracts.” 

The House language stricken out permitted the Secretary in 
the Territory of Alaska to include in a lease noneontiguous 
tracts. 

Section 22 was further amended on page 62, lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 by substituting the Senate fraud provisions for the House 
fraud provisions, for the reason above set forth in connection 
with section 18. 

Section 23 is section 23 of the House bill without change. 

Section 24 is section 24 of the House bill with one amendment, 
as follows: Page 63, line 4, strike out the word “ any ” and sub- 
stitute the word “one.” This is merely a verbal amendment. 

Section 25 is section 25 of the House bill without change. 

Section 26 is section 26 of the House bill without change. 

Seetion 27 is section 27 of the House bill without change. 

Section 28 is section 28 of the House bill without change. 

Section 29 is section 29 of the House bill without change. 

Section 30 is the same as section 30 of the House bill with 
amendment, as follows: Page 70, line 17, after the word “ pur- 
chase insert provisions.“ This amendment is a mere verbal 
one for clarity. 

Section 31 is section 31 of the House bill without change. 

Seetion 32 is section 32 of the House bill with the following 
amendment : 


Page 71, line 19, strike out the following: 
readjust the change.” 

The purpose of this amendment is as follows: 

In lines 18, 19, and 20, page 72, of the House bill, the Secre- 
tary was authorized “to fix and determine and thereafter to 
readjust and change the boundary lines of any structure, or oil 
or gas field, for the purposes of this act.” It was thought that 
the inelusion of the language stricken out would authorize the 
Seeretary to readjust and change the boundary lines of an oil 
field after vested rights had attached, to the injury of such vested 
rights. It was not thought wise to leave the language of section 
32 subject to such construction. 

Section 33 is section 33 of the House bill without change. 

Section 34 is section 3+ of the House bill without change. 

Section 33 relates to the division of proceeds from sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals. If is the same as the House pro- 
vision, with the following amendments: 

Page 72, line 19, strike out the figure 60“ and insert in lieu 
thereof 523.“ 

Same page, line 24, strike out the figure 30 and insert in 
lieu thereof “374.” 

The effect of the above amendments is to put 524 per cent of 
the amounts derived from future proceeds into the reclamation 
fund and to pay 374 per cent of such future proceeds to the 
State within which the leased lands or deposits are located. 

Section 36 is section 36 of the House bill without change. 

Section 37 is section 37 of the House bill with the following 
amendment: 

Page 74, line 16, strike out the following: and the lands 
containing such deposits.” 

The inclusion of the above language stricken from section 37 
would bring the bill in conflict with the statutes permitting a 
surface entry, and probably repeal the same, and was therefore 
eliminated. 

Section 87 was further amended by more clearly referring to 
the joint resolution approved August 1, 1912, and was also fur- 
ther amended by striking out the proviso at the end of the section, 
beginning in line 23, on page 74. 

This proviso was stricken out for the reason that it would 
cause needless expense to the small prospector and locator. 

Section 38 was stricken from the House bill. 

Section 38 was as follows: 

-“That the United States shall have the preferential right to 
obtain, extract, and remove helium from all lands permitted, 
leased, or otherwise granted under the provisions of this act, 
and from gas or oil or from gas and oil or other products found 
within such deposits, or under lands containing the same, under 
such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior.” 

In lieu of section 38 of the House bill the following amendment 
was inserted in section 1 of the conference bill: 

“ Provided, That the United States reserves the right to ex- 
tract helium from all gas produced from lands permitted, leased, 
or otherwise granted under the provisions of this act, under 
such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: Provided further, That in the extraction 
of helium from gas produced from such lands it shall be so 
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extracted as to cause no substantial delay in the delivery of 
gas produced from the well to the purchaser thereof.” 

Section 38 of the conference bill is the same as section 39 of 
the House bill. 

The chief differences between the Senate and the House bills 
were: 

1. As to the maximum charges. 

2. The relief provisions in section 18. 

3. The division of proceeds under section 35. 

The Senate bill limited the maximum charges by the Govern- 
ment for coal to 20 cents per ton; for oil to 25 per cent of the 
value of the production. The House bill contained no maximum 
restrictions on said charges by the Government. The conference 
agreed to the House provisions. 

The second chief point of difference between the Senate and 
the House as to the relief provisions in section 18 was settled 
in a way so as to preserve the integrity of the House safeguards 
against the disposal of excess holdings. 

The third point of difference between the Senate and the House 
was the disposal of the proceeds. The Senate bill put 45 per 
cent of the proceeds into the reclamation fund and paid 45 per 
cent to the State. The House bill put 70 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds from past production and 60 per cent of the proceeds from 
future production into the reclamation fund, and paid 20 per 
cent from past production and 30 per cent from future pro- 
duction to the State. The compromise reached in conference 
left intact the provisions of the House bill as to past production, 
to wit, 70 per cent to the reclamation fund and 20 per cent to 
the State. As to future production, a compromise was reached 
by splitting the difference between the House bill—60 per cent to 
the reclamation fund and 30 per cent to the State—and the 
Senate bill—45 per cent to the reclamation fund and 45 per cent 
to the State—thus giving the reclamation fund 523 per cent 
and the State 873 per cent of the proceeds from future pro- 
duction, 5 

N. J. SINNOTT, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

J. A. ELSTON, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, after this bill passed the House, 
last October, I received a letter from Mr. Gifford Pinchot con- 
cerning the House bill. I sent a copy of that letter to Secretary 
Daniels and received a letter in reply from Secretary Daniels. 
I have handed those two letters to the Clerk, and I should like 
to have them read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the letters will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 8, 1919. 
Ion. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, 


Chairman House Public Lands Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Stxxorr: I have just gone over the mineral-leasing bill 
as passed by the House. While it contains some provisions with which 
I am not ia accord, in my opinion it is the best leasing measure that 
has passed either House. On the whole, it follows the conservation 
principles laid down by Theodore Roosevelt. To you, the members of 
your committee, and to the House are due the thanks of the friends of 
conservation. have strong hope that the conference committee and 
the Senate will concur in your good work. 


Sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


TRE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, November 20, 1919. 


My Dear Mr. Sinnott: I am in receipt of your esteemed favor inclos- 
ing a letter from Hon. Gifford Pinchot with reference to the mineral- 
leasing bill as it passed the House. I thank you very much for sending 
it to me. I have insisted all the way through that the naval reserves 
ongni to be protected, and I understand that is what was done in the 
bill that has passed the House. 

Sincerely, yours, (Signed) 


Ion. N. J. SINNOTT, 

House of Represcntatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think I can truthfully say 
that the hopes of Mr, Pinchot and the friends of conservation 
as expressed in his letter have been realized in the conference 
report, and that the conferees have concurred in the good work 
of the House, for in no vital, fundamental feature of the bill 
expressing the House policy has the conference report changed 
the House bill. i 

While I realize that numbers do not necessarily count, yet it 
may be of interest to the Members of the House to know that 
of the House amendments to the Senate bill, 11 were modified 
in a small way; that the House receded on some 16 amendments, 
4 or 5 of which merely related to the fraud provision of the bill, 
restoring the Senate fraud provision, which many Members of 
the House, myself among them, thought were much stronger 
than the House provisions, 


Josernuus DANIELS. 
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Sixty House amendments were accepted by the conferees in 
toto without modification—accepted as they passed the House, 

I do not feel that it is necessary to make an extended or elab- 
orate explanation of this oil-leasing bill. This is the fifth time 
that this bill will have passed the House if it does pass to-day. 
The matter is very familiar to most of the Members of the 
House, and unless Members have questions to ask concerning 
the bill, I expect to reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oregon yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr, GARD. Does not the gentleman think it would be well to 
make a concise, comprehensive statement as to what the bill is? 
It is a new bill, practically. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Well, the bill is practically the same as it 
passed the House last October. It is also modeled on the bill 
that passed the House at the last session and the session before 
and the session before. 

In brief, the bill does away with and repeals the present laws 
providing for the patenting and the absolute disposal by the 
Government of the mineral resources named in the bill. This 
bill is strictly a leasing bill. No longer can patents be issued 
deeding away these mineral resources of the Government, except 
as to some valid claims now existing upon mineral lands pro- 
vided for in section 37 of the bill. But apart from that, no 
longer will oil, oil-shale, phosphate, sodium, or coal lands be 
deeded away by the Government. 

The bill provides for limited leases for coal lands, fer oil and 
oil-shale lands, for phosphate lands, and for sodium lands, re- 
serving to the Government certain royalties and rentals. In the 
case of coal the royalty is to be at least 5 cents per ton. In 
the case of oil in what is known as “ wildcat” or unknown ter- 
ritory, where oil is discovered by an applicant or a permittee, 
the permittee pays 5 per cent of the value of the production on 
his leasehold. Then in known oil territory there is a limited 
lease for not exceeding 640 acres, for which lease the lessee 
must pay not less than 123 per cent of the value of the produc- 
tion, and in addition to that he has to pay a certain bonus roy- 
alty, which bonus royalty will be determined by competitive 
bidding. 

The bill gives the Government control over the future opera- 
tions of these leases. It provides for continuous, economical, 
and diligent development and operation of the leasehold, with 
provisions against waste, with provisions guarding the safety 
and welfare of miners, with provisions against monopoly for 
selling the products at reasonable prices, and other matters of 
that kind that are to be inserted in the leases. The violation of 
any of these provisions will work a forfeiture of the lease. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand a lease can only cover 640 
acres. If a man gets his lease and strikes oil or sodium or 
phosphate, then his minimum is 123 per cent. Is that correct? 

Mr. SINNOTT. As to the oil lease in unknown or what is 
called wildcat territory the permittee gets a permit to prospect 
for oil or gas on not to exceed 2,560 acres. On the discovery of 
oil he gets a lease for 20 years for one-fourth of his permit 
area. In the case I have stated he would get a lease for 640 
acres. For the oil produced from the 640 acres he would pay 5 
per cent of the value of the production. Then, in addition to 
that, he gets a preferential lease on the remainder, the re- 
mainder between the 640 acres and the 2,560 acres, but for that 
he has to pay a royalty of not less than 124 per cent, or one- 
eighth, and that rate is to be fixed by competitive bidding or by 
such other method as the Secretary may provide. 

Mr. CANNON. Right at that point, what made me ask the 
question is this: Suppose, for the sake of illustration, he has 
found oil or any of the other articles covered, and it costs him 
$100,000. Then when its great value is ascertained, is it possible 
that competitors may come in who have not spent a cent and 
bid up 20, 50, or 75 per cent as against the man who has made 
the expenditure and taken the risk? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The man you refer to, of course, has the 
absolute right to one-fourth of the area included in his permit, 
but what you state is true as to the remainder. Others may 
come in and bid, and if they-bid over him he loses the remainder 
of the land unless he is willing to take the remainder at the 
highest bid; he has that privilege. 

Mr. CANNON. He can keep the one-fourth absolutely? 

Mr. SINNOTT. He can keep the one-fourtl absolutely. He 
has a vested right in a lease to that. The remainder, of course, 
he can take at the highest bid, or the Secretary is authorized to 
determine the price on the remainder by regulation. 
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Mr. CANNON, If he should develop two wells he would be 
sure of the one-fourth? f 

Mr. SINNOTT. He would be sure of the one-fourth. 

Mr. GANNON. His competitors could not oust him, but if he 
keeps his lease, as I understand the gentleman, suppose they 


bid up to 80 per cent, to illustrate. He must then pay 5 per 


cent on that 80 in addition to the royalty? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does the gentleman mean on the one-fourth? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. No. Five per cent is the maximum that he 
has to pay on the one-fourth. 

Mr. CANNON. He has got the one-fourth until the expiration 
of the lease? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. And how long does the lease run? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The lease runs for 20 years, and at the end 
of 20 years new terms may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, unless new laws are passed in the meantime in 
relation thereto. - 

Mr. CANNON. Has he a preference for a renewal? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes; he has a preference for a renewal 
under section 17 of the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. But he would have to compete, under the diree- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, with others who might de- 
sire to get an original lease, while he only wanted a renewal. 

Mr. SINNOTT. He has a preference right at whatever terms 
are fixed by the Secretary, or at whatever terms may be fixed 
by law. 

ETA CANNON. I have taken this bill because I do not know 
much about it, as I have taken most of the legislation that 
comes before the House; but the gentleman represents the new 
part of the United States, which is largely undeveloped. His 
constituents are interested in the development of the country 
as well as the gentleman, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, is the gentleman satisfied that this bill 
will not prohibit the development of the country which he and 
others represent? 

Mr. SINNOTT, Yes; the gentleman is satisfied with the bill, 
and thinks that it will help to develop that section of the 
country, concerning which we believe that— 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last— 
according to the old lines. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way, you know, and 
time’s noblest offspring is the last—that means, of course, the 
West. i 

Mr. CANNON. Being a tenderfoot and not knowing much of 
anything about it, I ought to be willing to follow the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRELD. How much of this land has been with- 
drawn? 

Mr. SINNOTT. About 6,000,000 acres of oil lands have 
been withdrawn, and about 40,000,000 acres of coal land- 

Mr. HARRELD. What effect will this bill have on that 
land? Is that restored to entry? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The withdrawn lands will be subject to 
prospecting permits and also to leases. 

Mr. HARRELD. The same as lands that haye not been 


withdrawn? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. The same as lands that have not been 
withdrawn. . 

Mr. GRIGSBY. With reference to the proviso concerning 


Alaska in section 22, and the language limiting the number 
of permits, the bill as reported reads as follows: 

Not exceeding five permits or leases in number and not exceeding 
an aggregate of 1,280 acres in each. 

Now, the language that has been omitted is as follows: 

And may in the discretion of the Secretary include noncontiguous 
tracts. 

Am I right in my assumption that that was taken out as 
surplusage in view of the use of the word“ aggregate“? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The gentleman is referring to lines 2 and 3 
on page 62 of the star print of the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. GRIGSBY. I am. 

Mr, SINNOTT. Yes; that language was considered to be 
mere surplusage, and therefore was stricken from the bill. 
I shall insert in the Recorp letters from the Departments of 
Interior and Justice giving approximations on the moneys im- 
pounded referred to in section 18, and to be distributed under 
the provisions of section 35: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 
Hon. N. J. SINXOTT, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

‘My Dear Mu. Stnnorr: In reply to your request for information as 
to the approximate amounts of money which will be received as back 
royalties under the general leasing bill, S. 2775, if enacted, I have 
to advise as follows: ` 


According to the figures of the General Land Office the amount of 
escrow deposits under the law of August 25, 1914 (38 Stat., 708), in 
ornia is something over $1,152,523.48 and in the State of Wyom- 

ing, $3,172,482.36, making a total of $4,325,005.84. In addition 
there are three tracts of land in Wyoming involved in a three-cornered 
peering in which the State, a mineral claimant, and the United 
tates are litigating, in which there have been impounded all receipts, 
8 to between $2,000,000 and 83,000,000. One-eighth of fhis 
amount, if the United States is successful, would be approximatel 

300,000, which would make the total escrow deposits to June 80, 
919, something over $4,600,000. In addition, there was considerable 
roduction from oil wells in both California and Wyoming prior to 

e passage of the said act of August 25, 1914, none of which was 
impoun but for which the parties must account if they take ad- 
vantage of the leasing bill. We have absolutely no figures for Call- 
fornia, but a zones estimate furnished by the Bureau of Mines rela- 
tive to Wyoming is that some $4,000,000 worth of oil was taken out 
before 1914, one-eighth of which would be $500,000. We could onl 
guess as to what been taken out in California prior to 1914, 
but I should think it would amount to fu as much as in Wyoming, 
and if this guess is correct, there would $500,000 
California operators as one-cighth of this production. 

Consequently, the total amount from impoundments and from 
duction prior to tho act of 1914 would be about $5,600,000; that is 
to say, t much would have to be paid over to the United States 
under the provisions of the bill. 

Further, the Department of Justice in its court proceedin has 
had a number of receivers appointed to take charge of production 
from wells involved in the suits. These amounts must involve man 
millions of dollars, but the Land Department has no record thereo 4 
and as I advised you informally yesterday the. Information as to the 
amounts held by the Department of Justice through receivers will 
have to be obtained from Assistant Attorney General Nebeker, De- 
partment of Justice. . 


Very truly, yours, 


due from the 


E. C. Finney, 
Member Board of Appeals, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January , 1920. 
Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran MR. SINNOTT: In reply to Sir request for figures on the 
impoundment of oil and gas moneys, find that the General Land 
Office reports are not up to date owing to the fact that it has not 
heard from its field officers. However, we have taken the figures actu- 
ally in hand and then made a careful estimate of receipts between the 
gae of the last reports and December 31, 1919. The figures are as 
‘ollows : 


Wyoming— 
Total escrow to Sept. 30, 1919__-_-_--..________ 
Three months to Dec. 31, 1919 (estimated) 


Total to: Dee. , 10. 8, 743, 045. 81 
E 
California— 


Total escrow to June 30, 1919_-_-_---___________ 1, 152, 523. 8 
Six months to Dec. 31, 1919 (estimated) 300, 000. 00 


Total to Dec. 31, 1919-_____-_-___-.._______ 1, 452, 523. 48 
P P — 


Total amount of estimated impoundments in both 
States to Dec. 31, 1919 5, 195, 569. 29 


In addition, there is impounded in Wyoming, as stated to you in a 
presser letter, the proceeds of the oil produced from three 40-acre 

cts in dispute between the State, mineral claimants, and the United 
States. This is an impoundment of all receipts less operating expenses, 
and amounts to as begga i $2,480,000. 

If the relief measure shou oes and one-eighth be collected, this 
would add approximately $200. to the amount above estimated, or a 
total estimated amount of $5,495,569.29. 

In 8 the Department of Justice has impoundments made 


$3, 458, 045. 81 
285, 000. 00 


through vers, and also has some judgments obtained in courts 
which, if they become final, would turn a large amount of money over 
to the United States. This information, I understand, you are obtain- 


ing from the Department of Justice. 
Very traty, yours, 
E. C. Finney, 
Member Board of Appeals. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1920, 
Hon. N. J, SINNOTT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In accordance with * be request for information as to the 
amount of moneys impounded in the hands of receivers in the with- 
drawn oil-land suits, take pleasure in handing you the following 
statement: 

In suits affecting lands in the naval reserves in Cali- 
fornia : 


In the Honolulu case (approximately) $3, 800 


, 000 
m other ciso —T—.... —T—T—ßfß———————— 5, 500, 374 
Total in naval, reserves 10, 300, 374 

In suits affecting lands in California outside of naval 


ere —: 2: —— — 9,427, 795 


Total ist 'Calitorniaa ee 19, 728, 169 


In the Hanley case in Wyoming there is impounded in bank under 
stipulation approximat „000. 

‘Phere is sine impoun: in Wyoming in the Ridgely case, under an 
arrangement entered into between the Interior Department and the 
defendants prior to the institution of suit and which has remained 
in force, over $2,000,000. The exact amount impounded in this case 
may be had from the Interior Department. 

n addition to the above amounts now impounded in the hands of re- 
ceivers and otherwise, the defendants must account for Jarge amounts 
of oil extracted prior to the appointment of receivers. The aggregate 
amount thus to accounted for or the amount in any particular case 
can not now be given, except that it may be stated that eight of the 
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California cases in which accountings have been completed and final 
decrees entered, the aggrecate of money judgments entered in favor of 
the Government for oil taken prior to the appointment of receivers is 


_ $2,977,077.26. 
The amount of oil in the hands of receivers Jan 1 could not be 
definitely ascertained in time for this report, but it stated te be a 


very small quantity. 
Respectfully, for the Attorney General, 
Frank K. NEBEKER, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
Statement showing how the one-cighth of the impounded moneys re- 
ferred to in the letters from the Department of Justice, Jon. 1, Den, 
and from the Department of the Interior, Oct. 16, 1919, and Jan. t7, 

1920, is to be distributed. 

It is to be remembered that under the provisions of section 18 and 
section 18-a, one-eighth of the moneys impounded is to be paid to the 
Government to be distributed in accordance with section 35. 

MONEYS IN CALIFORNIA, 


All the proceeds accruing to the Government from the Naval Reserves 
are to be paid into the Treasury. y 


This sum will amount to one-eighth of $10,300,374, or $1, 287, 546. 75 
SS eee 
From letter of N pepe of Justice, January 21, one- 


Monta roca: hic Rate eae A 
eight impounded... ß 1, 452, 523. 00 
Total one-eighth impounded in California....__.. 2, 630,997. 00 
C77 . 8 


MONEYS IN WYOMING. 


From letter of Department of Interior, January 17---~ $3, 458, 045. 00 
From letter of Department of Interior, January 1 285, 000. 00 
From letter of Department of Interior, January 17 300, 000. 00 
Estimated in accounting, letter Department of Interior, 


Sed ann esa ee — — 500, 000. 00 
D Department of Justice, January 21, one- 28 000. 00 
e 1 e —.— „000. 
In addition not set forth In above letters. — 000,000. 00 
Total one-cighth impounded in Wyoming 5, 068, 045. 00 
2 : mou be paid to the State of 
ße e KT Me) 
Total one-eighth funds impounded California 2, 630, 997. 00 
Total 3 funds — Wyoming 3, 068, 045. 00 
Total in both States T, 699, 042. 00 
70 per cent paid to reclamation fund-__.--____-----___ 5, 389, 329. 00 


n addition to the above res it is thought that one-eighth of the 

: from the account ate be hereafter had will add several mil- 
ion dollars to the funds to divided, under the provisions of section 
35 of the bill. y 

FUTURE ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 19, 1920. 
Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Sinnott: In reply to your telephonic request for an 
estimate of receipts under the general leasing bill, if enacted, I have to 
advise you that any estimate at this time must be understood to be a 
mere guess. Roughly, however, I would estimate that the receipts wili 
be more than $10,000,000 per year. We have only one coal Jease at the 
present time, that of the Owl Creek in Wyoming, an area of less than 
ihe maximum provided in the leasing bill. The royalty is 8 cents per 
ton, and the Government's royalties last year were over $24,000. As- 
suming that we would only make 50 coal leases, the income at that rate 
would be $1,200,000 per year. Estimating the returns under the phos- 
phate and sodium features of the bill at $300,000, the receipts from coal, 
phosphate, and sodium would be 1,500,000. 

Considering the production and return from the known oil areas of 
Government Sand in California and Wyoming, of the fact that many 
new’ wells will be brought in as soon as tment is made under the 
leasing act, and that there is bound to be some discoveries on the vast 
area of Government land now withdrawn, I think a conservative esti- 
mate of the oil and gas returns would be $8,500,000 per annum. 


ly, yo 
are ere E: C. FINNEY, 


Member Board of Appeals. 

Mr. Speaker, if estimates in this letter of future receipts from 
this bill prove true, and I hope they do, the reclamation fund will 
be enriched to the extent of $5,250,000 each year. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to anybody? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Taytor] five minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I assume that there is no necessity of referring at this 
time to any of the parts of this bill that have been agreed upon 
by both the Senate and the House, and were not in dispute be- 
tween the two bodies, and were therefore not referred to the 
conference committee. In other words, the only matters that 
can be before this House at the present time are matters which 
the House put in the Senate bill by way of amendment and then 
receded from or modified. As the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Srxnorr] has well said, there is very little for us to now con- 
sider. Of the 85 or 90 amendments that the House put in the 
bill the Senate yielded and agreed absolutely to some 60 of 
them, and they include most of the main ones, too. We some- 
what modified something like a dozen of them, and as to 16, 


* 


I believe it was, the House receded. Those were mostly matters 
of comparative unimportance or where we, as your conferees, 
ourselves thought that the Senate provision was clearly better 
than ours. The bill which we, as your conferees, now bring’ 
before you as a conference agreement is, practically speaking 
and on principle, to all intents and purposes the same as it was 
when we passed it in this House. The Senate conferees have 
substantially accepted our bill, so I can see no logical reason 
why any Member should oppose the adoption of this conference 
report. This is a tremendously important piece of legislation. 
Congress has been working on this subject for nearly 10 years, 
After long and patient hearings and investigations, the Public 
Lands Committee has reported out this bill and the House has 
passed it time and again, only to have it killed in the Senate or 
in conference, and I am delighted to see it so near now to becom- 
ing a law; and when the President signs it, as I hope and 
believe he will, the whole country in general, and the West in 
particular, will be wonderfully benefited by it. Under this bill 
there will be many billions of dollars worth of development 
throughout the West. 

Now, if anyone wants to go over the bill in detail and take the 
House provisions that have been modified or rejected by the 
conference and that are before the House at this time, of course 
I or any other member of the conference committee will be glad 
to explain any of them. I feel that the Public Lands Commit- 
tees of both the Senate and the House, and in both this Congress 
and the last Congress, and especially the chairmen of both of 
these committees, are entitled to the congratulations and thanks 
of both Congress and the country for their many years of hard, 
tedious, and patient work on this measure. They have ren- 
dered a great service to the West and to the entire country. 

In addition to what the chairman of the committee has said, 
when he read the letter from Secretary Daniels and one from 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, I will say that the Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Lane, has also written the following letter to the chairman 
of tio committee, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT], 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, September 8, 1919. 
Hon. N. J. SINNOTT. 


hairman Committee on the Public Lands, 

House of Representatives. 
Dear MR. SINNOTT: enie Ù to pes of September 6, submitting 
for my consideration Senate 2775, ly known as the leasing 
bill, I would say that, in m opinion, it is on the whole the best leasing 
bill that has either 


ouse of Congress. 
Cord , yours, F. K. Lan. 

So we have the executive departments satisfied with this 
measure. Both the Senate and the House are satisfied with the 
measure. The conseryation sentiment throughout the country 
is satisfied with this measure, and on behalf of the West, tn 
further answer to my good friend from Illinois [Mr. Cannon}, 
who asks if this bill will prohibit the development of the West, 
I will say no. It will greatly encourage and stabilize the devel- 
opment of the West. While it is not quite as liberal as I think it 
might be in justice to the West, yet it is a fair and workable bill, 
and the West wants it and will give it a fair trial, and if some of 
its provisions turn out in practice tp be too drastic or harsh 
we will ask Congress to modify them by amendment at some 
future session. I think this bill is the most ultraconservative 
bill that has ever been passed by Congress. It is overwhelm- 
ingly conservative, and it changes the whole principle of the 
public-land laws of the United States by refusing hereafter to 
allow the title to lands to go into private ownership, and adopts 
for the future a Government leasing policy for the coal and the 
oil and the gas and the phosphate and these other substances. 
While most of the people of the West believe it would be better 
if this land went into private ownership under proper restric- 
tions and went onto the tax roll and became subject to taxa- 
tion for local development and the support of any States and 
counties and schools and roads, that has all now gone by and 
it is not before us at this time, and it is now agreed upon that 
we will adopt and try out this leasing policy. 

In this connection I want to say one thing. While this is a 
leasing bill, and the Federal leasing policy, whether it is wise 
or otherwise, is going to hereafter be adopted; and it may be 
demonstrated that it is best and become the permanent policy 
of our Government in these matters. Yet the Senate and the 
House have both always retained in every bill of this kind the 
provisions of section 37 and expressly recognized and legalized 
and attempted to affirmatively protect the property and legal 
rights under the laws as they are now and have for over 40 
years been on our statute books of the honest prospectors, 
the bona fide locators in good faith, and holders of rightful 
claims, claims that are valid and existing under existing laws 
at the date of the passage of this act. Those claimants, even 
though they may not have perfected a legal discovery under the 
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laws, are entitled to go ahead and maintain and perfect their 
claims under the present existing laws and obtain a patent to 
their lands just as though this bill had never been passed, and 
I hope no court or Federal department will ever attempt to deny 
to these people the rights which Congress looks upon as vested 
and is attempting in section 37 to guarantee to them. Congress 
has no right to pass an ex post facto law depriving citizens of 
their vested legal property rights, and no court or executive 
official has any right to misconstrue the law to give it that effect 
or to flagrantly violate the plain intention of Congress in this 
matter, 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 4 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. What proportion of the money that is re- 
ceived by the Government goes to the Government and what, if 
any, goes to the States? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Ten per cent of all of the royalties 
derived from coal, oil, gas, phosphates, and so forth, goes to 
Uncle Sam direct. That is for the expense of administration. 
Of all the oil royalties that are now held up by receiverships 
and impounded in the various courts in litigation, amounting 
to several million dollars and held to await the determination 
by Congress or the courts as to what should become of it, 70 
per cent goes into the reclamation fund for the purpose of aiding 
and encouraging irrigation projects and development through- 
out the West, and 20 per cent of that money goes to the States 
in which the oil was produced. California and Wyoming will 
each get a large sum, and the reclamation fund will get possibly 
$6,000,000, That is for the past production up to the passage of 
this bill. Hereafter the division is different. From this time on 
874 per cent of all the royalties derived by the Government that 
come from all the oil, and coal, and gas goes to the State in which 
they are produced and 523 per cent of all such proceeds goes 
direct iato the irrigation and reclamation fund, and the re- 
maining 10 per cent goes to the Government for administration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman 
to yield me a few minutes more. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes more 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CANNON. That means that 874 per cent in the future 
royalties goes for reclamation and to the States. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Ninety per cent—524 to the 
reclamation fund and 374 to the States where the money is col- 
lected. 

Mr. CANNON, And 10 per cent to the man who makes the 
development? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; the man who makes the de- 
velopment gets whatever the Secretary of the Interior lets him 
have. He caa not get more than seven-eighths of his production, 
and he may not get any. I am talking now about the manner of 
the division of the amounts of money that are collected by the 
Government from the men and companies that make the devel- 
opment, 

The amount the man who makes the development gets depends 
entirely upon the Secretary of the Interior. He has got to pay 
to the Government at least one-eighth, 124 per cent, royalty on 
everything, whether he makes anything or not, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior can make him pay any per cent from that 
on up to 100 per cent if he wants to. There is a minimum but 
no maximum limitation on the Secretary of the Interior in his 
determination of what royalty anybody must pay on his pro- 
duction of oil or coal, gas, and so forth. 

Mr, CANNON. What does the gentleman mean by royalties? 
With my limited knowledge, I gather that practically the whole 
of the royalties that occur in the respective States and in the 
arid regions goes to the States. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no; I wish they did. But 
they do not. As I said before, 374 per cent goes direct to the 
States hereafter and the rest goes, 524 per cent, into the recla- 
mation fund and 10 per cent into the Federal Treasury. That 
reclamation fund may be expended in any State. It may be 
expended in States that have no coal or oil and that do not pro- 
duce a dollar, It may be expended, and undoubtedly some of 
it will be spent, in Texas, and Texas has no public lands and 
will contribute nothing to this fund, or it may go into States 
that do produce oil and coal and gas and do contribute very 
largely to this fund. All money that goes into the reclamation 
fund, no matter where it comes from, is expended for irrigation 
development in the arid States of the West where it will pro- 
duce the best results and reclaim barren land and make homes 
for the people and develop and build up that country, and the 
mondy that goes to the States is to be expended on roads and 
schools. 
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Mr. CANNON. I am inclined to vote for the conference re- 
port, but I shall be gratified if the arid regions and the moun- 
tain regions where irrigation is being developed do not finally. 
have to come to the Treasury of the United States for assistance 
to take care of their irrigatlon. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has again expired. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute more to the 
gentleman in order to suggest that all of the proceeds coming 
from the naval reserves go into the Treasury. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; those funds may be so ap- 
plied, and that is a very large sum, several million dollars. 

Mr, Speaker, this law will apply to some 750,000,000 acres of 
public land in the United States and Alaska. It is a great con- 
structive piece of legislation. It means homes and occupations 
for millions of people and vast benefits to the entire Nation, and 
I am gratified and proud to have taken an humble part in the 
1455 1 to bring about the enactment of this bill. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY], 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I received the following tele- 
gram this morning, which I want to read to the House. To me 
it is a matter of great importance, and I believe the House should 
take some action in respect to the matter it refers to. It re- 
lates to the shipment of freight in the Southern States. The 
telegram is as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 9, 1920. 


CHAIRMAN Wars AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


The National Federation of Construction Industries, by action of its 
executive committee and in consultation with its constituent national 
associations, vigorously protests instructions issued by the United 
States Railroad Administration covering the Mississippi Valley region 
that from February 8 to 18 no box cars shall be loaded with other than 
news-print paper, wood pu!p, sugar, grain, and less than car lot merchan- 
dise, This shuts off box cars for building materials and is disastrous 
to construction industry, will close down hundreds of manufacturing 
plants, tie up construction work now in progress, and throw hundreds 
of thousands of men out of employment. Preventing shipment of con- 
struction materials in box cars will largely reduce operations and ship- 
ments of producers of gravel, stone, and other construction e 
handled in open cars. he disastrous effect of this order will probably 
not continue for 10 days only but may result in congestion and shortage 
of car supply for an indefinite period. This federation. represents com- 
bined construction industry of United States, which has several hundred 
national associations of producers, $3,000,000,000 permanent wealth, 
annually 1 2 more than one-quarter of rallron tonnage, and em- 
ploys more labor than any other industry. 

Ernest T. Trice, 
President National Federation of Construction Industry. 


That order has gone into effect and prohibits the shipment of 
meat in carload lots, the shipment of all kinds of textiles and 
clothing, provisions of eyery description, building material of 
all kinds, and all of those things I mention can only be shippel 
in box cars for the protection of the goods from the weather. 
The Railroad Administration has seen fit to issue this order 
prohibiting the shipment of all goods in box cars for the next 10 
days, except as stated—print paper, wood pulp, sugar, and grain. 
Thousands of men will be thrown out of employment if the 
order continues, the telegram states, and it expresses the fear 
that the order will not extend merely over the 10 days but for 
a much longer period of time. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman from Michigan interviewed 
the Railroad Administration to ascertain the reasous they give 
for issuing this order? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I have not called upon them; but let 
me say to the gentleman I have in my office communications 
from every part of the country, which letters and telegrams 
have come in during the last 10 days, especially from the 
Northwest—Oregon, Idaho, Washington—and from the coal 
fields of Indiana and Illinois and Ohio, complaining of a shortage 
of cars. Those same complaints have also come from the 
South. The lumbermen of the South say they obtain 50 per 
cent Jess than their necessary supply of cars for the shipment 
of lumber and building material, which, of course, tends to 
increase the cost of production, because there is a shortage in 
the supply of building material in all the lumber yards of this 
country and in all of the cities of the country. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is just now giving probably a 
very good reason why the Railroad Administration issued this 
order. There is apparently a shortage of cars everywhere from 
what the gentleman says, and there may be pressing need that 
these particular things to which he refers should have prefer- 
ence over other articles in interstate commerce. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That may be true; but if the gentleman will 
read the testimony just given before an investigating com- 
mittee in the Senate he will find that at Asheville, N. C., there 
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stood for 20 days on the tracks: there 7,823 cars, unloaded by the 
Government, and the Government paid $81,000 of demurrage on 
empty cars. The cars are now being held on various side- 
tracks all over this country, to the detriment of business of the 
country, because of lack of efficiency in the administration of 
the railroads under Government control. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr, MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, there are approximately 850,- 
000,000 acres of public lands remaining in continental United 
States and about 400,000,000 in Alaska. Of these lands, it is 
estimated that about 55,000,000 to 60, 000,000 acres in continental 
United States contain coal of some sort, Seven million acres 
of those lands have been withdrawn as being valuable for oil 
or gas. The probability is that a much larger acreage than 
that of the public domain will be found valuable for oil or 
gas. Under the present law these coal lands may be sold at 
a price fixed by the department, not less than $10 to $20 an 
acre, depending upon their distance from the railroad. Oil 
lands may be taken and title acquired under the placer acts 
in any area that locators may desire to take them. Under this 
bill we reverse our policy of passing title to lands in fee, and 
reserve to the Government title to all the lands of the remaining 
public domain containing coal, gas, phosphate, and sodium. We 
provide for the leasing of those lands and like deposits which 
have been reserved in areas that have been disposed of under 
limited title under certain conditions set forth in the bill. 

We have been endeavoring for 10 years to secure legislation 
of this character, but this year for the first time the House 
has had before it a bill that is strictly a leasing measure. It 
therefore fulfills the desires and the expectations of those who, 
10 or 12 years ago, began the agitation for what was known 
as the conservation of the mineral resources of the publie lands. 
The proceeds of the rents and royalties obtained from the 
lands are to be divided between the States in which the min- 
erals are produced to an extent intended to reimburse them for 
the loss of taxing values; the Government, with a view of coy- 
ering the cost of administration; and the national reclamation 
fund. From the best information possible to obtain it seems 
that the reclamation fund will receive immediately in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000,000 from rents and royalties already accrued, 
and it is believed that from this source in the future the recla- 
mation fund will be sufficiently large to carry on a systematic 
and reasonably speedy development of the irrigation possibili- 
ties of the 17 Western States which are the beneficiaries under 
the reclamation law. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. Bills proposing in part 
such a system as this have passed the House four times. Each 
time the bill has been a little better, and I think this bill is by 
far the best of all the bills that have been before the House. 
This is largely because of the fact that it is strictly a leasing 
measure, whereas the other bills that have been before the 
House provided partly for leasing and partly for the passage of 
the title in fee. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman will re¢all, I am sure, the 
criticism that has been made of Congress concerning its neglect 
in passing legislation of this character. But T believe when 
this bill becomes a law it will show that the Tee, was 
justified rather than to take one of the bills ch heretofore 
passed one or the other branch of the Congress. 

Mr. MONDELL, I think that is true; at any rate the bill is 
much better than the measures which have ‘heretofore been 
before the Congress, and, curiously enough, the bill is not only 
an improvement in its effect on the public interest ‘but in some 
respects it is much fairer to the men already on the ground and 
having claims of one sort or another, although, in my opinion, 
the measure does rather scant justice to some of those people. 
No one need feel worried in supporting this bill for fear it does 
too much for the men that had gone on the ground under the 
land laws and endeavored to develop these minerals. It does 
them rather scant justice, but it is the best that can be secured 
in that respect and it does safeguard the public interest. 

I congratulate the Congress that it seems, after these years of 
effort, we are going to have a fairly reasonable and well-con- 
structed leasing law and one that does thoroughly protect the 
public interest. ‘There are still in the bill provisions which will 
entail unnecessary expense, especially in the coal sections, and 
provisions which will not, in my opinion, work well; but take 
it all in all the bill is a great advance along the lines of conser-, 
vation. The passage of the bill is an important step in our 
program of progessive constructive legislation. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ELSTON]. t 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. 8 I think that there has been 
sufficient debate on this bill and sufficient explanation of it, 
and I ask for this time only to make some observations not 
having te do with further clearing the text of the bill, as I 
believe that is unnecessary. I desire to make brief reference 
to the work of the chairman of this committee, not only in the 
preparation of the bill as it passed the House, but in the con- 
duct of ‘the conference itself. This bill has been through the 
House four times, and for once, I believe, the House has got 
substantially all that it claimed in the way of advanced and 
enlightened legislation. In previous sessions the Senate has 
made some modification of the theory of the bill as it passed 
the House. I believe that chiefly through the aid of Chairman 
SIN NOT T we now have a bill that represents fairly the attitude 
of the House as it was expressed in the House when the bill 
was passed. In no essential respect has the bill been modified, 
and this satisfactory result is largely due to Chairman SINNOTT. 
The congratulations of the House are due the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Suynorr] for his splendid work. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent, Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. MOoNDELL, and Mr. 
Taytor of Colorado were granted leave to extend. their re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the prev iadi question 
on the adoption of the conference report, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota makes 
the point of no quorum. Evidently no quorum is present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify the absentees. Those in favor of the adoption of the 
conference report will, as their names are called, answer “ yea” 
and those opposed will answer “ nay,” and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 287, nays 13, 
answered “ present“ 5, not voting 123, as follows: 


YEAS—287. 

Ackerman Dominick Hull, Tenn. Michener 
Almon Doughton Humphreys iller 
Anderson Drane Husted n, N. J. 
Andrews, Nebr, Dupré Hutchinson Monahan, Wis, 
Anthony Eagan Igoe Mondell 
Ashbrook Echols Ireland Montague 
Babka Elliott Jacoway oon 
Bacharach Elisworth ames oney 
Barbour Elston Jefteris Moore, Ohio 
Barkley Emerson Johnson, K Moore, Va. 
Bee Esch Johnson, M Moores, Ind. 
Be Evans, Mont. Johnson, Wash. Mo 
Benham Evans. Nebr, Johnston, N. X. Morin 
Benson Fields Jones, Pa Mott 
Black Fisher Jones, Tex. Mudd 
Bland, Mo, Focht n Murphy 
Bland, Va. Fordney Kearns Nelson, Mo. 
Blanton Foster Kelly, Pa Nelson, 
Box Frear Kendall Nolan 
Brand Kiess den 
Briggs Frenc Kincheloe Oldfield 
Brinson Fuller, Ill — — Olney 
Brooks, III. andy Kinkaid Osborne 
Brooks, Pa. Ganly Kitchin Overstreet 
Browne Gard Kleczka Padgett 
Browning Garland prai Pa 
Burroughs Garner 3 Pur 
Butler Glynn Parrish 
Byrnes, S. C Godwin, N. C. Lankford Pell 
Byrns, Tenn Layton Phelan 
Caldwell Goodwin, Ark. ZAKO Porter 
Campbell, Pa. Goodykoontz Lea, Calif. Pou 
Candler Graham, III. . Ga. Purnell 
Cannon Green, Iowa Lehlbach Quin 
Carter Greene, Mass her Radcliffe 
Chindblom Greene, Vt. Linthicum Rainey, J. W. 
Christopherson Griest Lonergan Raker 

asson Hadley Longworth Ra 
Cleary Hardy, Colo. uce pe. oe 
Coady Hardy, Tex. Lufkin Randall, Calif, 
Cole Harreld Luhbring Randall, Wis, 
Collier Hastings McAndrews Rayburn 
Cooper Hau MeClintie Reber 
Crago Hawley cDuffie Reet, W. Va. 
Crisp Hayden Mekenzie Rhodes 
Crowther Hernandez eown Ricketts 
Currie, Mich. dersey seer Riddick 
Curry, Cal Hersman McLaughlin, Mich.Robsion, Ky, 

le Hickey McPherson Rodenberg 
Darrow Hicks Madden ogers 
Davey Hill M Romjue 
Davin, Minn. Hoch jor ose 
Davis, Tenn. Hoey Mann, III. Rouse 
Denison Holland Mansfield Rowe 
Dent Houghton Ma Rubey 
Dewalt Hudspeth Martin Rucker 
Dickinson, Mo. eit ce Mays Sabath 
Dickinson, Iowa Hull, Iowa Mead Sanders, Ind. 


Sanders, La. + Stedman Tilson Welty 
Sanders, N. Y. Steele Tincher ler 
Saunders, Va. Steenerson Tinkham White, Kans. 
Schall Stiness Upshaw Williams 
Sherwood Stoll Vaile Wilson, III 
Shreve Strong, Kans. Vare Wilson, 
Sims Strong, Pa. Venable Wingo 
Sinnott Summers, Wash. Vestal Winslow 
Small Summers, Tex, Vinson + Wood, Ind 
Smith, tdaho Sweet Volstead Woods, Va. 
Smith, III. Taylor, Ark. Walsh Wright 
Smith, Mich; ‘Taylor, Colo. Ward Yates 
Smituwick Temple Weaver Young, Tex, 
Snell Tillman Welling 

NAYS—13. à 
Baer Keller Nichols, Mich, Steagall 
Buchanan Lampert Oliver 
Curss Little Robinson, N. C. 
Connally McFadden Scott 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5, 
Bell Dowell Evans, Ney, Griffin 
Boies . 
NOT VOTING—123, 

Andrews, Md, Eagle McCulloch Sinclair 
Aswell Edmonds McGlennon Sisson 
Ayres Fairfield McKinley Slemp 
Bankhead Ferris McLane Smith, N. Y. 
Blackmon * Less MeLaugblin, Nebr. Snyder 
Bland, Ind. Flood MacCrate, Stephens, Miss. 
Booher Fuller, Mass. MacGregor Stephens, Ohio 
Bowers Gallagher Maher Stevenson 
Britten allivan Mann, S. C. Sullivan 
Brumbaugh Garrett Mason Swope 
Burdick Goldfozle Merritt Tague 
Burke Goodall Neel Taylor, Tenn, 
Campbell, Kans. Gould Newton, Minn, Thomas 
Cantrill Graham, Pa Newton, Mo. ‘Thompson 
Caraway Hamill Nicholls, S. C. Timberlake 
Carew Hamilton O'Connell Towner 
Casey Harrison O'Connor Treadway 
Clark, Fila, Hays Parker Voi 
Clark, Mo. He Peters Walters 
Cople Howard Platt Wason 
Costello Huddleston Rainey, Ala. Watkins 
Cramton Johnson, S. Dak. Rainey, II. T. atson 
Cullen Juul Reavis Webster 
Dallinger Kelley, Mich. Reed, N. X. Whale 
Dempsey Kennedy, Iowa Riordan White, Me. 
Donovan Kennedy, R. I. Rowan Wilson, Pa 
Dooling Kettner nford ise 
Doremus Knutson Scully oodyar 
Dunbar Kreider Bears Young, N. Da 
Dunn Larsen Sells Zihlman 
Dyer McArthur Siegel ‘ 


So the conference report was agreed to, 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. BELL. 

Mr, Newton of Missouri with Mr. Crank of Missouri. 

Mr. Towner with Mr. GARRETT, 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. Howarp. 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. NEELY. 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. Foo. 

Mr. Merrrrr with Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. Wason with Mr. ASWELL. 

Mr. Zina with Mr. Herrin, 

Mr. CostTELLO with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. Taro of Tennessee with Mr. BRUMBAUGH, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. Wrson of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. THOMPSON with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. Parker with Mr. EAGLE, 

Mr. Kerrey of Michigan with Mr. Seviriy. 

Mr. SEGEL with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE With Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. MacGREGOR with Mr. Surra of New York, 
Mr. Kennepy of Iowa with Mr. THOMAS. 

Mr. Treapway with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. Coprey with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

Mr. Goopatx with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, 
Mr. Watters with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. WATKINS. 

Mr. Woopyrarp with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. DALLINGER with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. Stemp with Mr. CLAnk of Florida, 

Mr. Loud of North Dakota with Mr. GALLIYAN, 
Mr. Kennepy of Iowa, with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Watson with Mr, HARBISON. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. DOOLING. 
Mr. WHITE of Maine with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. MekiNrxy with Mr. Sisson, 

. Snyper with Mr. CuLren. =- 
. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Perers with Mr. RAIN RET of Alabama. 
DowELL with Mr. Maxx of South Carolina. 
. Reep of New York with Mr. BOOHER, 

Mr. Fuss with Mr. FERRIS, 

Mr. Burke with Mr. Rowan, 
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Mr. Sanrorp with Mr. McLane. 


Mr. Dempsey with Mr. STEVENSON. 
Mr. Cramton with Mr. WHALEY, 


Mr. Sects with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. Doremus, 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. O'Connor. ) 

Mr. Britten with Mr. McGLennon. |, 

Mr. Epmunps with Mr. Nicholls of South Carolina. 

Mr. Brand- of Indiana with Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. Farrriecp with Mr, HAMILE. ‘ 

Mr. Govurp with Mr. DONOVAN. 

Mr. Juul with Mr, TAGUE. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. MAHER, 

Mr. Hamiron with Mr. KETTNER. 

Mr. Bores with Mr. Sears. i 

Mr. Borprcx with Mr. LARSEN. . 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska, Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I 
wish to withdraw that vote and vote present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the gentleman’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr, Evans of Nevada, and he 
answered “ Present.” 5 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors, The conference report is agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. StNNorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
aeroby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

WRANGELL, ALASKA, 


Mr. GRIGSBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 10746, with a Senate 
amendment, and agree to the same. 

The SPEAKER. That does not require unanimous consent. 
The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10746) to authorize the incorporated town of Wrangell, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction, enlargement, and equipment 
of schools, the acquisition and construction of a water-supply system, 
the construction of a sewer system, the construction of a city dock 
and floating dock, and to levy and collect a special tax therefor. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. GRIGSBY. The amendment merely reduces the rate of 
interest on the bonds from 7 to G per cent. 

Mr. GARD.- It does not change the amount of the bond issue, 
but the rate of interest on the bonds is changed from 7 to 6? 

Mr. GRIGSBY. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Is that satisfactory to the commanity up there? 

Mr. GRIGSBY. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


COTTON YARN, 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce from 
the further consideration of House.resolution 451, and usk its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to discharge the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce from the further consideration of the resolu- 
tion which the Clerk will report, and for the immediate consid- 
eration of the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 451. 


Whereas the prices of combed cotton yarns have increased several 
hundred per cent during the years 1914 to 1919, inclusive, more than 
100 per cent of which was during the last six months of the year 


1919; and . 
Whereas this increase bas been greatly in excess of the increase of the 

cost of the raw cotton and the labor entering into the manufacture 

of such yarns, and can not therefore be attributed to such increases: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby requested 
to inquire {nto the increase in the price of combed cotton yarns during 
the gesis 1914 to 1919, inclusive, and especially during the last six 
months of the year 1919; to ascertain the cause or necessity for and the 
reasonableness of such 
increase in the price of the yarn on the one hand and the increase in 
the cost of raw cotton and the labor entering into the cost of the manu- 
facture of such yarn; and to report to the House at the earliest practi- 
cable date the result of the investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as the commission may deem advisable and proper. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to ask the gentleman whether he would be willing to in- 
clude cotton fabrics; not only yarns but things which are manu- 
factured out of yarns, namely, cotton cloth, and muslin, and 


increase ; to ascertain the difference between the 
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ginghams, and things of that kind that have increased in value 
from 300 to 500 per cent? f ia 

Mr. TILSON. I would have no objection unless the effect 
would be to make the investigation so wide that before any part 
of it could be made its usefulness would be past. 

Mr. SABATH. I am informed that there is an agreement on 
the part of the manufacturers of some of these articles whereby 
they deliberately close down their factories and shops for the 
purpose of retarding production, thereby being able to greatly 
increase the price of such muslins and cotton cloths as they 
manufacture. In view of that fact I believe that the investiga- 
tion should go further than simply the manufacture of yarns, 
It should include the manufacture of Cloths and muslins and 
other cotton fabrics. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not believe that the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is getting at the trouble. The yarns that I speak of, if I 
understand correctly, do not enter into the manufacture of 
muslins, although they do enter into the manufacture of other 
fabrics. From such investigation as I have been able to make 
of it, I think the greatest increases have been in combed cotton 
yarn, increases such as I have been unable to account for. The 
Federal Trade Commission is willing to make the investigation. 
All that is desired is a request on the part of Congress or either 
House of Congress that the commission do it. 

Mr. SABATH. I am very anxious, perhaps more anxious 
than the gentleman is himself, to have such an investigation 
started, and I feel satisfied that when they do start 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman from Connecticut 
that he ask unanimous consent to put in cotton cloths. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to widening 
the sphere of this investigation to a certain extent, and ask 
unanimous consent to modify my resolution by inserting cotton 
cloths. t 

Mr. SABATH. Cotton cloths and muslins and ginghams. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is all right. 

Mr. TILSON. It will probably be necessary to investigate to a 
certain extent these matters, anyway, because the manufacturers 
of these products made from cotton yarns would probably be as 
much interested as anyone else. 

The SPEAKER, If the gentleman wishes to modify his reso- 
lution so broadly, the Chair thinks it would be better to bring it 
in after it is completed. 

Mr. TILSON. Very well. 

LOUISIANA SUGAR. 


Mr. TINKHAM,. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the interrogatories passed by the 
House of Representatives on December 18, 1919, and sent to the 
Attorney General, in relation to the fixing of the price of Louisi- 
ana sugar, and his answers, filed in the House on February 6 
last. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the queries 
propounded to the Attorney General relative to sugar and his 
answer thereto. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
is the matter that the gentleman showed me. The answers of 
the Attorney General are now included in a House document, 
are they not? 

Mr. TINKHAM. They are printed in a House document, but 
they have not yet been printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. GARD. Why should they now be printed in the Recorp? 
What is the reason? ; 

Mr. TINKHAM. The reason is this: There is going to be 
action taken in relation to these interrogatories and a discus- 
sion of them, and I believe that the House of Representatives 
should have them printed in order that they may be before it in 
comprehensive form. 

Mr. GARD. Has there been any report from the Federal 
Trade Commission on the investigation of the sugar question 
which some time ago was authorized? 

Mr. TINKHAM, There has been no report by the Federal 
Trade Commission upon that order of investigation. 

Mr. GARD. When was the investigation ordered? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It was ordered the Ist day of last October. 

Mr. GARD, It seems to be following the usual course of 
investigations, which are not made until the use of the investi- 
gation has ceased. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I am sorry to say that the observation of the 
honorable Representative from Ohio seems to be true. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman states that he wishes to place these two docu- 
ments in the Recorp so that there will be action taken here- 
after. I want to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
whether that action will be political or otherwise? 


Mr. TINKHAM. It will not be political. It will be economic, 
and I hope it will be for the benefit of the American people 
when finished. 

Mr. GARD. What action will that be? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I intend on next Thursday to address the 
House in relation to these interrogatories and the answers 
thereto under general debate on the Military Academy bill. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. How will the gentleman get in? 

Mr. GARD. That is not action. That is conversation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the documents referred to: 


OFFICE op THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, ; 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1920. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

In answer to the resolution of the House of Representatives, dated 
December 18, 1919, I beg to transmit the following: 

1. As to paragraph 1, I beg to state that I neither made, assented to, 
nor approved the price for Louisiana sugar on the plantation of 17 
cents per pound for yellow clarified and 18 cents per pound for planta- 
tion granulated. 

2, As to paragraph 2, in view of my answer to paragraph 1, I deem 
no further answer necessary. : 

3. As to the first request in paragraph 8, I beg to state that it has 
not been usual for the office of the Attorney General in advance of legal 
action to render an official opinion in relation to the United States 
criminal statutes and notify possible violators of his interpretation of 
them, nor has it ever been done to my knowledge. 

In answer to the second request in paragraph 3, I never notified the 
Louisiana sugar producers that under laws against profiteering they 
would not be prosecuted if they sold yellow clarified at 17 cents per 
pound and plantation granulated at 18 cents per pound. 

4. In answer to paragraph 4, I beg to state that in the fall of 1919 
this ye eee aoe was called upon to give some guide to the United 
States district attorney in New Orleans as to facts and circumstances 
which should be taken into consideration by him in beginning criminal 
prosecutions. 

This implied a determination that, as a practical proposition, he 
might successfully contend in court, in the absence of particular cir- 
cumstances, that a sale of sugar above a reasonable, fair, maximum price 
for this year’s Louisiana crop of sugar was an excessive price and there- 
fore a violation of the Lever law. He had before him the fact that 
Louisiana sugar was selling in the open market at from 20 to 27 cents, 
that the crop was but 40 per cent of the normal, and that the price 
was vil eae f mounting. z 

It was the opinion of the department that all these factors would be 
taken into consideration by the court in considering any prosecutions, 
and that prosecutions begun in disregard of such considerations would 
offer no prospect of eventual success. 

On November 7, 1919, the United States district attorney in New 
Orleans wired the Attorney General as follows: 


“New ORLEANS, LA., November 7, 1919. 
“ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

“After a protracted meeting with the sugar planters their committee 
agreed to a fair price of 17 cents per pound for prime yellow clarified 
sugar, net on plantation with 1 cent additional per pound for choice 
plantation granulated intermediate grades in proportion. The com- 
mittee further recommended that all sales where delivery has bopi by 
evidence of bills of lading shall stand, but recommended that all con- 
tracts for a higher figure abrogated in fairness to all producers and 
manufacturers whose action in making contracts has been delayed by 
deference to authorities. Prime yellow clarified sold on the open 
market in New Orleans 8 at 203 cents, market virtually bare, 
with ready buyers for all sugar of that grade at that price. My session 
with the planters was a protracted one and was held after I had talked 
to many of the leading consumers and obtained their views. The com- 
mittee itself was composed largely of the most conservative element of 
planters, yet there was only one member of the committee originally 
consenting to the 17 cents suggestion, all other members holding for a 
higher price because of the admitted short crop and low sugar yield. 
Stating in this connection that such cane as had passed through the 
mill showed an unusually poor yield of sugar, making estimates of 
production made a week ago high, and indicates losses to many even 
at prices agreed. I have sought the very best sources of advice În this 
matter and have reached conclusion that the 17 cents agreed upon is 
reasonable and recommend that the department accept it. I have 
reached this conclusion because 17 cents as a maximum price does not 
carry with it any 8 that the entire crop can be disposed of at 
that figure and it robable that the average for the crop would be 
considerably less. I have before me your telegram 6th referring to 
willingness of conference committee to accept 14 or 15 cents as price 
for entire crop. I had this fact in mind when I wired you November 3, 
but as Government is not in a position to guarantee the producer any 
fixed price for his crop and is necessarily limited to establishing a fair 
price, which virtually means maximum price, it would be impossible to 
secure consent of planters to fix the fair average price as a maximum 
price because of the vast difference existing between maximum price and 
average price for crop. I believe the action of the planters yesterday 

resents the extreme limit of their concessions although they met me 
in a conciliatory spirit. Sincerely hope that maximum price suggested 
may be acceptable to the department. Please instruct me by wire. . 
“ Mooney, 
“ United States Attorney.” 
On November 8, 1919, the following telegram was sent: 
“ MOONEY, 
United States Attorney, New Orleans, La.: 

“ Your wire of the Sth, detailing results of conference. Consider agreed 
rice rather high, but hereby concur in maximum fixed price of 17 cents 
‘or Louisiana plantation clarifieds, 18 cents for Lonisiana clear granu- 

ae ding er Lele ne phate for a higher nsore — oe ee 
ga r e£ sugerat e, you secure an agreement in 
by authorized committee of 8 producers and refiners to be oot 
as prima facic evidence where prices are charged in excess of agreement. 
You are hereby instructed to immediately prosecute any violator of this 
agreed price. 

“ PALMER.” 
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These telegrams do. not at all mean that we fixed the price, but do 
mean that, under all the special circumstances existing as to the 
Louisiana crops, this department was willing to concede that prosecu- 
tions would be ineffectual and unsuccessful if based upen a contention 


that any price less than 17 cents per pound for yellow and 18 
cents per pound for plantation granulated was an “excessive price” 
under the Lever law 


Respectfully submitted, 
a A. MITCHELG PALMER, 
Attorney General. 


Fouse resolution 394. 


In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 18, 1919, 


Resolved, That the Attorney General is hereby directed to report to 
the House of Representatives forthwith— 

5 Whether he made, assented to, or errors in any way of a price 
for uisiana sugar on the plantation of cents per pound for yellow 
clarified and 18 cents pound for plantation granulated. 

(2) Upon what authority of law he has fixed or agreed that the price 


of Louisiana sugar on the plantation should be 17 cents per pound for 
yellow clarified and 18 cents per pound for plantation ted. 
(3) Whether it has been usual for the office of the Attorney General, in 


advance of legal action, to render an official opinion in relation to the 
United States Criminal Statutes and notify possible violators of his 
interpretation of them and whether he notified Lou sugar pro- 
ducers that under laws against profiteering they would not be prose- 
cuted if they sold yellow clarified at 17 cents per pound and plantation 
granulated at 18 cents per pound. 


4) The facts upon ich he fixed or upon the maximum price 
of 47 cents per — for yellow caaelgeg ana 8 cents per Sued for 
e granulated and how these facts were obtained. 


y (Signed) WILLIAM TYLER tyres : 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 1874. An act for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell; 

S. 2773. An act for the relief of Ethel Proctor; 

§. 2614. An act for the relief of Francis M. Atherton; 

S. 2861. An act for the relief of the Davis Construction Co.;: 

S. 547. An act authorizing the enlistment of non-English- 
speaking citizens and aliens; 

S. 3738. An act abolishing the United States Housing Cor- 
poration; and 

S. 2978. An act to establish additional fish-cultural subsidiary 
stations in the State of Michigan. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: y 

H. R. 3620. An act to authorize the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to change the names of vessels; 

H. R. 683. An act for the relief of William E. Johnson; 

H. R. 5665. An act for the relief of Carlow Avellina; and 

H. R. 306. An act to authorize the payment of certain amounts 
for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation, S. Dak. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed witk- 
out amendment the following resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 49. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 11368) entitled “An act 
making n for the current and 898 expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921,” the Clerk be, and he is hereby, authorized 
dispose of Senate amendments numbered 114 and 115 in manner and 
form as if the House had receded from its disagreement to said amend- 
ments and had agreed to the same. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below : 

S. 1374. An act for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2773. An act for the relief of Ethel Proctor; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2614. An act for the relief of Francis M. Atherton; to ‘the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2861. An act for the relief of the Davis Construction Co.; 
to. the Committee on Claims. 

S. 547. An act authorizing the enlistment of non-English- 
speaking citizens and aliens; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 


S. 3738. An act abolishing the United States Housing Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 2978. An act to establish additional fish-cultural subsidiary 
stations in the State of Michigan; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

ENROLLED BILL ‘SIGNED, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, rted 


repo 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 


following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 


H. R. 11368. An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 


LEAYE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MonanHan] be allowed to 
address the House on the morning of the 23d of February, after 
ry Journal has been read, upon the subject of George Wash- 

on, ' 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MON- 
TAGUE] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. MonaHan] be permitted to address the House on 
Monday, February 23, on the subject of George Washington, for 
20 minutes, immediately after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of business on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I did not understand the request. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say to the gentleman that the re- 
quest was that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MONAHAN] 
be allowed to address the House for 20 minutes on George 
Washington after the reading of the Journal on the 23d of 
February, the 22d falling upon Sunday; ‘hence the request for 
the 23d. 

Mr. MANN of Tilinois. I see no reason for objecting, although 
I wonder if the gentleman from Wisconsin intends to address 
the House on every anniversary day that we celebrate. On 
Thursday of this week he is to address the House on Lincoln. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘Well, I am sure the address will be well 
worth listening to. } 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No doubt it will be, but it will take 
that much time from the public business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object—and I shall not 
object—has the matter been brought to the attention of the 
majority leader as to the disposition of time on that side? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Spenker, has there been any pro- 
vision made yet for the reading of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress on the 28d? 

The SPEAKER. There has not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Speaker may designate some Member of the House—not myself 
to read Washington’s Farewell Address on the 23d. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous. consent that the Speaker suggest the name of a Member to 
read Washington’s Farewell Address on the morning of the 23d, 
immediately after the reading of the Journal and before the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MONAHAN]. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

COTTON YARNS. 


The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Titson] his amendment ready? ; 
Mr. ‘TILSON. Yes, Mr. Speaker. I renew my request. I 

send my proposed amendment to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. Res. 451 with an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend in line 5; page 1, after the word “ yarns,” by inserting the 
words and cotton cloths.” : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, as I 
understand, this resolution directing an investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission is now pending before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I understood the gentle- 
man to state that the reason, or one reason at least, why it had 
not been acted upon by that committee was because the railroad 
bill was in conference. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that the committee has not had a 
meeting. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I hope and have reason to believe that 
that reason will soon disappear. I think it is a very bad prac- 
tice to undertake to direct a department or branch of the Govern- 
ment to make an investigation which will cost thousands of 
dollars and which in the end usually proves worthless without 
the resolution being considered by a committee. 


Mr. TILSON: In this case;-as-the-gentieman: knows, the Fed- 
eral Trade Comission is working all the time. If the commis- 
sion is not doing this work it will be doing some other Work. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The other work may be quite as im- 
portant as this. I know that whenever the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are directed by either House of Congress to make an 
investigation they predicate a request for an appropriation upon 
that direction, and whenever they run short of work they get 
some Member of Congress, either in this body or the other, to 
suggest a direction to them to proceed with work. Now, I do 
not assume that is the case in this particular instance 

Mr. TILSON. It is not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Though I dare say the gentleman has 
conferred with the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. TILSON. I tried to get the commission to make the in- 
vestigation without this formal request. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Which they have full authority to do 
under the law. But the moment they are directed to do it, then 
they come before the Committee on Appropriations and say, 
“Why, Congress has directed us to do this. We must have so 
much money with which to do it.“ Now, my friend from Con- 
necticut thinks it is wise for us to spend the money in that way. 
I do not, but I think we ought to have the opinion of a commit- 
tee on the subject as to whether it is wise to spend money in 
that way or not. It will cost that much more money to make 
this investigation. I do not think the investigation will amount 
to the snap of your finger after itis made. The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Tirson] probably knows a good deal more 
about cotton and cotton raising than I do. I think we ought to 
have a report from a committee before we direct the Federal 
Trade Commission to spend a large amount of money in making 
an investigation, whether it is useful or useless. 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, the gentleman can object if he 
wishes, and can prevent the passage of this resolution now. If 
so, I shall have to wait until the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce can pass upon it, and I do not know when 
that will be. Meanwhile the good that such an investigation 
might accompiish will certainly be lessened. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They will not finish an investigation 
of this sort in a year's time. 25 

Mr. TIL SON. Oh, yes; I understand they make a good many 
investigations of this kind in a year's time. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; they do not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I feel constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. ‘ 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


On motion of Mr. Haucen, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
H. R. 12272, with Mr. Wars in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last evening a 
point of order had been made and disposed of. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

a ie Buy anes offered by Mr. Hauanx: Page 35, line 13, after the colon, 

Sort: 

“Provided further, That no 
Forest Service sha 
fees charged for 
the existing rate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I make the point of order on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill and an attempt to change existing law 
under the guise of a limitation. 

The existing law provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall have authority to fix the grazing fees upon national 
forests. The amendment offered by the gentleman directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to treble the existing grazing fees. 
Clearly legislation of that character is not in order upon an 
appropriation bill. I do not believe that by indirection, under 
the pretense of a limitation, the gentleman from Iowa can ac- 
complish that purpose. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I believe there can be no 
question about the amendment being in order. As stated by the 
gentleman from Arizona, the Secretary now has authority to 
fix grazing fees. The amendment is simply a limitation upon 
the appropriation, It states that none of the money appro- 
priated shall be expended unless a certain fee is charged, which 
seems to me is entirely in order. As to the authority to charge 
for grazing permits, that question has been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court and settled. 

Mr. HAYDEN, The connection between increasing the fees 
for grazing upon a national forest and the necessary appropria- 


art of any appropriation in this act for 
ll be expended on any national forest in which the 
grazing shall be at a rate less than 300 per cent of 
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‘tien for carrying on the administration of that forest is not 


such as to justify the contention that the gentleman is making. 
The effect of his amendment would be that unless the Secretary 
of Agriculture.trebled the grazing rate upon a given forest that 
national forest could not be administered; that nothing what- 
ever could be done. All the Forest Service employees would be 
discharged and forest fires allowed to rage unchecked. Timber 
trespassing would take place without restraint, with the forests 
unguarded. The effect of such legislation would be absolutely 
ruinous. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment does not go that far. It is 
within the power of Congress to determine how money shall be 
expended, and that is all that is sought to be done by this 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What the gentleman seeks to do, in fact, is 
to legislate upon an appropriation bill under the guise of a 
limitation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is not legislation. It is simply a limitation 
on the appropriation for the Forest Service. I will read from 
a memorandum submitted by the Forest Service on this propo- 
sition: 

The act of June 4, 1897, originally authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to administer the national forests. The part of that act which 
is pertinent shows the authority of the Secretary to prescribe rules and 
regulations. This act does not direct the Secretary of the Interior 
specifically to make a charge for any uses or sales. The question was 
raised, and the Attorney “General of the United States held in 1906 
that the language of the act gave the Secretary of Agriculture the right 
to establish rules and regulations for the use of national forest land 
and the right to fix a charge for such usage. The opinion of the 
Attorney General has since been sustained by the Supreme Court. 

So there is no question about the authority of the Secretary 
to fix the fees, and, of course, there can be no question but that 
Congress has authority to determine how money appropriated 
shall be expended, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the gentleman from Iowa deny that the 
effect of his amendment will take out of the hands of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the discretion now lodged in him by 
law aud compel him to increase the grazing fees by three times 
the present charges? 


Mr. HAUGEN. The forest reserves have been transferred to 
the Secretary of Agriculture with the same power formerly 
granted the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly; and the effect of the gentleman's 
amendment will be to take away the discretion now lodged in 
the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture by existing law and 
compel him to arbitrarily treble the grazing fees now paid. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment prescribes how the money 
appropriated shall be expended. If the forests are to be wasted, 
then we do not propose to spend the money appropriated. The 
amendment provides that if the Secretary will impose a proper 
charge for the grazing permits, as specified in this amendment, 
the money may be expended, but if the forests are to be wasted, 
then no money shall be available for expenditure. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not recall the exact terms of 
the amendment suggested, but will this amendment, if agreed 
to, affect contracts for leasing or grazing now in existence? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It may affect the contracts; but all of the 
contracts are made conditional, it being stipulated that they 
may be terminated at the discretion of the Secretary. The 
amendment provides that no part of the appropriation for the 
Forest Service shall be expended on any national forest in 
which the fees charged for grazing shall be at a rate less than 
300 per cent of the existing rates. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That would require the Secretary to 
cancel all of the contracts. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Do not say “Oh, no,” until I finish 
my statement, because the gentleman is not correct. It would 
require the Secretary to cancel all grazing contracts now in 
existence before he could expend a dollar of the money carried 
by this act. The gentleman shakes his head, but it seems to me 
that the gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No repudiation of contracts is suggested. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; nothing is said in the amendment 
about contracts; but here is a case, we may say, where a man 
has a contract for grazing. The gentleman says that no part 
of this material should be expended in the Forest Service as 
long as that contract is not doubled or trebled. Is not that 
changing the contract? 

Mr. HAUGEN, The contracts when made are all drawn con- 
ditional upon just this sort of a proposition; that is, the right 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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to terminate or modify the contracts is reserved by the Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I know; but the gentleman, I think, 
makes this incorrect assumption, that a limitation on an appro- 
priation bill on one subject directing the Secretary to do some- 
thing means that he is net to expend the money. That is not 
the ease. A limitation in an appropriation bill is put there 
to prevent a certain thing being done, not to prevent the ex- 
penditure of the money at all. I do not know, but I still agree 
with the gentleman on the point of order. I was trying to when 
we started out. It seems to me that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment now requires the Secretary of the Interior to cancel all 
of the contracts that are now outstanding and add three times 
the contract price if they are to be renewed. The Secretary 
of the Interior can not refuse to expend this money. He has 
no jurisdiction to say that he will not support the national 
forests. The law requires him to do that. If he is to do it, 
then we direct him to do something which I think we have not 
any right to do. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What percentage of those lands are under con- 
tract now? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They are all under contract. 

Mr, SNELL. Practically all of them? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; and I think they ought to be 
made to pay more. I am in sympathy with the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No person can graze live stock on a national 
forest without a permit from the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
every grazer of live stock has now such a permit, which, if 
this legislation is agreed to, would have to be canceled and the 
grazing rates trebled. 

Mr. SNELL. How long do these contracts run? 

Mr. HAYDEN. A large number of permits were issued for 
five years, beginning with the year 1919, under a new policy 
announced by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SNELL. How much have they been raised lately? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The last raise was 100 per cent. Twenty- 
five per cent was added to the grazing fees on national forests 
in 1918 and a 100 per cent increase was made in 1919. That 
100 per cent raise was agreed to by the stockmen of the national 
forests upon the express condition that instead of year to year 
permits the new permits should be issued for five years. I have 
in my hand a copy of that class of five-year permits which I 
shall insert at this point. 

{Sample copy.] 


[Unitea States Department of Agriculture, Forest Service. Five-year 
grazing permit. (This permit is not transferable and may be revoked 
within the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture.) ] 


APRIL 10, 1919. 
John Doe, of Winslow, Arizona, Hering pata to the First National 
Bank of Albuquerque, N. Mex. (U. S. depository), the 


A 75 fee, 
amounting to the sum of seventy-two and no/100 dollars 1572. ), is 
hereby authorized to re the following number and class of live 
stock: One hundred (100) head of cattle, upon the lands of the United 
States within the Coconino National Forest, from May 1, 1919, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1919, and during the same period each year followi until 
October 31, 1923, provided payment of like amount is made each year 
thirty days before the inning of the grazing period. : 

Provided, That the animals shall not intrude apon any area upon 
which grazing is prohibited, bor upon any portion of the national forest 
except the follo area: The Buckhorn grazing district. 

This permit is issued upon the facts stated and under the promises 
and agreements made by said John Doe in his application dated Decem- 
ber 1, 1918, and subject to the stipulations printed on the back hereof. 

This permit is issued with no obligation or agreement on the part of 
the Government to maintain an exclusive on upon any part of 
= — to any one person or firm, nor as to adjustment of any con- 

ict as to on. 

For violation of any of the terms of the application on which it is 
based, or whenever any injury is being done the forest by reason of the 
presence of the animals therein, this permit will be revoked and the 
animals will be removed from the forest. 

RICHARD Ron, Supervisor. 


STIPULATIONS, 


engaged in nimals to h, 
before leaving the vicinity riere, all camp fires started by himself or 


tions new or hereafter adopted or of 
any of the terms of this t, or whenever an injury is being done to 
the forest by reason of the presence of the animals therein. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Arizona yield? ö 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the gentleman is 
not quite right in saying that so many of the contracts run for 
five years, and that they were made so in pursuance of a state- 
ment of poliey by the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary. 
of Agriculture conferred with those who lease the national for- 
ests for grazing purposes, and one of the subjects under discus- 
sion was the amount that should be charged. The Secretary 
suggested an increase, but said that according to his policy there 
would be no considerable further increase during the coming 
five years. Some of the contracts were made for five years fol- 
lowing that conference, but every contract made and every 
permit issued contains an express provision that the amount 
can be changed at any time, and that for reasons sufficient to the 
Secretary it may be canceled entirely at any time. So that the 
adoption of the provision suggested by the gentleman from 
Iowa would be no violation of existing contracts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is in violation of the announced policy of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which appears in a letter printed 
on page 127 of the hearings, to the effect that the time had ar- 
rived on the national forests where five-year permits could be 
issued; that he had directed and authorized the issuance of 
such permits. It further appears in the testimony before the 
committee that a large number of such permits have been issued. 
To my certain knowledge practically every permit issued on 
the forests of my State during the past year has been for five 
years. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That policy the Secretary 
of Agriculture talked about was a policy that he had been pur- 
suing of charging only a fraction of the value of the forests for 
grazing purposes. He was inclined to continue that policy. It 
is the idea of the Congress, at least if the Committee on Agri- 
culture properly represents the sentiment of Congress, that his 
policy is wrong and ought to be changed. The Secretary ought 
not to continue to permit the forests to be used at a very smail 
part of their value. The policy ought to be changed. And, 
besides, it is the province of the Congress to determine the policy, 
and the amendment the committee offers determines the policy 
that there should be increases. When the Secretary talks about 
five years, it is simply giving voice to his sentiment that his old 
policy of charging a very small fee ought not to be changed, at 
least for five years. Congress differs from him; at least it 
ought to. The Committee on Agriculture differs from him 
radically and has made this recommendation to the House. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee itself in the amendment-which 
was reported to the House provided for five-year permits. The 
committee is adopting the announced policy of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, except that they make a difference in the time as 
to when that policy shall go into effect. The Secretary decided 
the question in 1919 and made a 100 per cent raise, and now, by 
reason of the present inflated values of live stock, the commit- 
tee is of opinion that a further raise can be made in the mid- 
die of the present five-year period, and arbitrarily seeks to 
PARE this burden on the live-stock industry of the national 
orests. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, an amendment has been 
offered in the guise of a limitation. There are at least two 
things that can not be done under the guise of a limitation. 
Under the pretense of a limitation you can not change existing 
law. You can not under that guise or pretense take from an 
executive officer the discretion, authority, and control that has 
been vested in him. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa does both of these things. It changes existing law, 
and in changing existing law it takes from the Secretary of 
Agriculture the discretion which he is now exercising. That it 
does that is evidenced very clearly by the discussion that has 
been had relative to the five-year contracts which the Secre- 
tary has entered into acting under his discretion. Having the 
authority to fix the rates, he has been fixing them, and in many 
eases he has entered into agreements under which five-year 
leases have been granted. 

The rulings with regard to limitations on appropriations 
have been quite liberal, but they have been very clear and defi- 
nite, in that they deny the right to change existing law or take 
from the discretion of an executive officer under the guise of an 
attempt to limit the use of money appropriated. It is not a 
question as to the wisdom or virtue or propriety of the plan 
proposed. 

It is clearly out of order, because it is a change of existing 
law and legislation under guise of a limitation. It does take 
from an executive officer the discretion which the law has 
given him and the discretion which he is now exercising, and 
the discretion under which he has made five-year contracts in 
many cases. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard very 
briefly on the point of order. 1 


1920. 
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I want to direct the attention of the Chair to some decisions 
with which I anticipate he is already familiar, for the purposes 
of the record. I want to direct the attention of the Chair to 
the character of the limitations which have heretofore been sus- 
tained by the Chair as limitations against points of order such 
as are made against this proposition. 

For instance, it has been held that while it is — in order on 
an appropriation bill to require lettering on publice vehicles, it 
is in order to withhold an appropriation from all that are not 
lettered. Now, if it would be in order to apply a limitation to 
an appropriation in the Post Office appropriation bill to the 
effect that no part of the appropriation should be spent for the 
maintenance of vehicles, we will say, unless they were lettered 
in a certain way, it would seem to follow in the same way that 
you might put a limitation upon an appropriation for the na- 
tional forests providing that no part of the funds for that sery- 
ice should be spent in the national forests in which the grazing 
fees were less than a certain amount. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] makes the point 
that the effect of this limitation will be to require the cancella- 
tion of these contracts. Now, let me put it squarely to the 
Chair. Would the Chair say that the Congress would have no 
authority to say in this particular that no part of any appro- 
priation made for the Forest Service in this act should be spent 
in any national forest in which the Forest Service had made a 
certain contract? I venture to say that the Chair would not so 
hold. It seems to me that it follows that the mere fact that 
the effect of this limitation is to require the cancellation of a 
contract does not of itself make this limitation subject to a point 
of order. 

There is another decision which is even more in point than 
the one to which I have alluded. In volume 4 of Hinds’ Prece- 
dent, paragraph 3995, it was held that the following paragraph 
was in order: 

For transportation of mail by pneumatic tube or other similar devices, 
by purchase or otherwise, $225,000. 

A point of order was made against that item on the ground 
that it was not authorized by law; that it was a change of ex- 
isting law, because the Postmaster General had the authority 
to curry the mail anyway he pleased, and that this was a diree- 
tion to him to do it in a certain way. Now, we have exactly the 
same situation in the national forests. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment has the power to require a fee to be paid for grazing. We 
simply say that that charge shall not be less than so much, upon 
the condition that the appropriation shall not be spent unless it 
is so much. It seems to me that the proposition which the gen- 
tleman from Iowa proposes is not a change of existing law or | 
in violation of the rules, nor is it outside of the purview of the | 
rules which apply to limitations upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. In citing the references in Hinds’ Precedents 
in regard to the Post Office bill, how was the point of order 
finally determined? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well, it was held in that case that the 
item was in order. 

Mr. HICKS. So that the limitation proposed to be placed in 
the Post Office appropriation bill was held to be in order, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Absolutely. And there are a number of 
decisions going as far as this one does. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDERSON] is not as happy as he ordinarily is in 
citing precedents. His first precedent cited a case where there 
was no law—no sort of law 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is not any here. 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). In regard to lettering vehicles; 
and, therefore, it might very properly be said that a certain 
appropriation being made, it could not be applied to vehicles 
that were not lettered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. There was no law affected by that. That 
Was clearly a limitation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman, of course, will not contend 
that you can make new law in an appropriation bill but you 
can not change existing law? 

Mr. MONDELL. It was not new law. To simply say that 
this particular appropria on shall not be spent on a particular 
class of vehicles is not making new law at all. It is clearly a 
limitation—as clear as noonday. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in that particular instance the Chair held, in the form of 
legislation instead of in the form of limitation, it was leg- 
islation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Very well. The gentleman is urging that it 
was a limitation, and I was taking his word for it, and I 


think he was right about it. It was clearly a limitation on the 
appropriation. It did not propose to fix any law or provide any 
law or establish any rule of law or practice. He then quoted 
another case in which there was no law. And I think all three 
of the cases cited were of that character—for instance, the pro- 
vision with regard to the pneumatic tubes. In the absence of any 
law, the appropriation might be made with a limitation; but, 
Mr. Chairman, there is a law on this subject, and the law is 
that the Secretary shall fix the fee. And an amendment has 
been offered under which the Congress fixes the fee at three 
times the present fee. It is a legislative fixing of a fee, and 
thereby it amends the law which allows the Secretary to fix 
fees, and it takes from the Secretary’s discretion. Clearly this 
is an effort to change existing law and enact a new law, and 
to take from the discretion of an executive officer under the 
guise and pretense of a mere limitation. 

Mr, HAYDEN. If the Chair will look at puragraph 3931 of 
Hinds’ Precedents he will find the principle announced that 
legislation can not be proposed under the form of a limitation, 
and thereafter follow pages and pages of precedents in support 
of that general principle of parliamentary law. Apparently the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AN Dznsox] has thumbed his 
volume of precedents very thoroughly and has been able to find 
but two doubtful cases in support of the exceptional and in- 
genious argument he now is making. There can be no doubt but 
that under the standing rules of the House this amendment is 
not in order. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to discuss the 
point of order? 

Mr. FRENCH. I wanted to develop the idea a little bit 
further by saying that if this could be held to be in order under 
the guise of a limitation you could attach a provision to any 
appropriation bill saying that unless the conditions there recited 
shall be enacted and complied with the appropriation shall not 
be expended. It is precisely what is done here, except it is done 
in a few words. There is existing law on the subject, and it is 
proposed to change it by Increasing the fees 300 per cent arbi- 
trarily. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard 
very briefly on the point. of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERson] to cite the place in the precedents 
where the reference is to be found to which he called attention. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is in volume 4, paragraph 3953, and the 
Chair will find precedents along in the same order at about the 
same place. I did not cite them all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, conceding that this 
amendment would change the law, which I do not concede at all, 
because I think the gentleman from Minnesota is correct about 
it, I still think the amendment would be in order for this reason : 
I read now very briefly from a decision of Chairman Crisp, 
quoted on page 507 of the Manual: 

7 Holman rule provides an additional method of lating u 

ppropriation bill. The proviso to clause 2 of Rule I prov. — 

that Regisiation, the natura! consequence of which is to retrench ex- 

itures, is in order if it is proposed by a committee of the House 

aving jurisdiction of the legislative subject matter of the amendment 
or by a joint commission. : 

Mr. HAYDEN. But it must be conceded that this amend- 
ment is not proposed by a committee having jurisdiction of the 
legislative subject matter, so that the rule which the gentleman 
from Iowa has quoted would not apply. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Why not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only way by which legislation that would 
be in order under the Holman rule can come before the House is 
by a report from a standing committee to the House. This 
amendment was offered from the floor by a Member of the 
House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. It does not make any difference 
as to the form of the amendment if the committee has jurisdic- 
tion of it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. To be in order such an amendment must be 
regularly reported to the House by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is a committee amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN, The gentleman from Iowa is mistaken. This 
is not a committee amendment. It is an amendment offered indi- 
yidually by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. It was not 
acted upon by the Committee on Agriculture and was not re- 
ported by that committee to the House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I misunderstood that. I understood 
this was a committee amendment. If it is not a committee 
amendment, my remarks do not apply. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which reads as follows: 

Provided N That no part of any appropriation in this aet for 
the Forest Service shall be expended on any national forest in which 
the fees charged for grazing s 
of the existing rates, 

To which amendment the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN] makes the point of order that it is legislation chang- 
ing existing law and is not proper to be placed on the bill. 

The Chair has examined the precedents cited by gentlemen 
who have discussed the point of order, and the Chair believes 
that as a general proposition an amendment proposed as a lim- 
itation must be a limitation upon the appropriation, and should 
not be an affirmative limitation upon the official who may be 
vested with discretion or specific authority under existing law. 
In the view of the Chair, this limitation does not come within 
the rule laid down in the case of the public vehicles—the prece- 
dent cited by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AnpERSON]— 
where the appropriation was withheld for a certain class of 
publie vehicles. 

The Chair understands, as he referred to the authority yes- 
terday, that the Secretary of Agriculture under existing law is 
vested with certain discretionary power. It is sought by this 
amendment to so modify that law, which gives him the general 
discretion or wide discretion, as to limit his discretion in the 
matter of the regulation of fees for grazing on national forests. 
In the opinion of the Chair this is a limitation which would 
forbid the whole of the appropriation made for the national 
forests from being expended, except upon the condition that 
an executive officer should take a certain specified course which 
he is not now required to take under existing law, and it is 
a limitation upon the discretion and authority of the executive 
oficer rather than a limitation upon the appropriation. The 
Chair does not think that the amendment comes within the 
provisions of the Holman rule, and is therefore constrained to 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON: Page 35, line 13, after the fig- 
ures “ $1,000,” insert: “Provided further, That no part of any appropri- 
ation in this act for the Forest Service shall be expended on or in con- 
nection with any national forest in which the fees charged for | Sarg 
shall be less than the appraised value of such grazing as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment just offered seeks, by an alleged limitation 
upon an appropriation, to change existing law. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota provides 
that there shall be an appraisal of the value of grazing on the 
national forests, and that unless such an appraisal is made—a 
duty which is not now imposed upon the Secretary—the appro- 
priations made by this bill can not be used. The existing law 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to fix the grazing fees, 
This thinly disguised limitation seeks to take away from the 
Secretary a power that he now possesses. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the Chair, being a very 
distinguished parliamentarian, is familiar with the fact that 
very slight changes in amendments, at least changes which ap- 
pear to be very slight on the surface, often constitute sufficient 
modification to bring a proposed item within the rule, where 
another item of very similar character would be outside of the 
rule. 

Now, there is a very marked difference between the amend- 
ment which I have offered and the amendment which the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] offered with respect to its status 
as a limitation. The amendment which the gentleman from 
Towa offered did have the effect, perhaps, within reasonable 
grounds of argument at least, of changing the law in the sense 
that it affirmatively increased the fees which the Secretary was 
charging in the national forests under existing law.. It fixed 
the charges at a higer rate than under existing law. The amend- 
ment which I haye offered does not have that effect. It simply 
provides that no part of the appropriation shall be expended in 
a national forest in which the fees charged shall be less than the 
appraised value as determined by the Secretary. 

Now, under the decision of the Supreme Court, the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines what is the value of the grazing. 
Under this item he would continue to determine what is the 
value of the grazing. He might determine that its value is 
exactly what he is charging now. I hope he will not do that. I 
hope he will change his basis of appraisal from a nominal basis 
toa commercial basis. But this does not require him to do that. 


ll be at a rate less than 300 per cent 


It does not affirmatively require him to change the charges in 
a national forest at all. It certainly does not go any further 


than the item to which I referred the Chairman in my prior 
argument in case of the Post Office Department, where it was 
held that although the Postmaster General had the power to 
distribute the mails or carry the mails in any way he pleased, 
the item might direct him to carry them in a particular manner. 

Now, I want to direct the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that there is no affirmative or specific law giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture the power to fix these grazing rates. What hap- 
pened was this: The Secretary had general powers to make rules 
and regulations relative to the use of the national forests. Under 
that power he fixed the grazing charges in the national forests, 
and the Supreme Court, in a test case, held that the Secretary 
of Agriculture had that power. He still has it. He has it 
under my amendment. He can make the grazing fees exactly 
what they are to-day. But even if this amendment required 
him to make the charges on the basis of the appraised value in 
the sense of the commercial value of the grazing, I contend that 
the limitation is clearly within the precedent laid down in the 
case to which I referred touching the Post Office Department, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Les. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from Minnesota coneedes that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, under the law and decisions of the 
Supreme Court, now has the power to fix the grazing fees? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; and he can fix no fee at all. 

Mr. HAYDEN, The Secretary is not limited by the existing 
law as to how he shall arrive at a determination of what the 
grazing fees shall be. But the gentleman’s amendment limits 
the Secretary of Agriculture to an appraisal as the only method 
of determining the value of the grazing on the forest reserves. 
Therefore the amendment limits his discretion and authority to 
that particular way of arriving at the value of the grazing 
privilege. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say he has to arrive at it by some method 
now, and the mere fact that this designates the method does 
not make it subject to a point of order, because it is clearly 
within the limit of the rule laid down in the case I referred to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I will be brief. It is very 
clear that the amendment offered limits the discretion of the 
Secretary, as just suggested by the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. HaypEn]. He may now arrive at his determination of 
what the grazing fees are to be through any process that seems 
proper to him. He may take into consideration any number of 
factors, and he should take into consideration a great variety 
of factors that ought to be considered; but the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] would limit him to the consideration 
of one factor of the equation in the determination of what the 
grazing fee should be. 5 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; but under the existing law the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs has the right to fix the grazing fees 
upon an Indian reservation without appraisal. He simply 
offers them to the highest bidder. That would be one method 
of fixing the grazing fees without any appraisal at all. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has the same authority. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have not the floor. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there is a very 
simple test that may be applied to this amendment. Should it 
be adopted what would be the law then in force as compared 
with the existing law? 

Under existing law the Secretary of Agriculture is not 
hedged about with any limitation upon his discretion. He is 
clothed with a discretion which he may exercise, not according 
to any prescribed rules, but upon the considerations that in his 
judgment are proper to be included in arriving at a decision, 
Will that be the situation of the Secretary if this amendment 
is adopted? Not at all. This amendment hedges him about 
in the exercise of his discretion. To hedge an official about 
in the exercise of discretion is to reduce that discretion, and to 
reduce one’s discretion is to change existing law, for the 
manifest reason that as a result of this reduction the Secretary 
will have less authority under the law than he formerly en- 
joyed. Applying the principle of limitation to the expenditure 
of money it is perfectly competent for Congress to say that 
officials shall not have the benefit of money that we appropriate 
under circumstances specifically indicated. It is always compe- 
tent for Congress to do this, but that is a very different 
thing from undertaking to say to an official’ that he shall not 
enjoy the benefits of an appropriation unless he does some- 
thing or causes something to be done which requires the force 
of the amendment either to enable him to do or to compel him 
to do. 

Mr. RAKER. And in addition to that, this amendment 
gives him no discretion, because it provides that there must 
be an appraisement. 


1920. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have made that criticism 
of the-amendment, that it hedges about the exercise of an 
otherwise unlimited discretion. The moment you do that, the 
moment you reduce the discretion which the Secretary enjoys 
at present, you thereby change the law. Apart from this 
amendment the Secretary possesses unlimited discretion to 
determine the elements proper to be considered in arriving at 
his conclusion. Pass this amendment, and in the future the 
Secretary can not do what he is now enabled to do. Some- 
thing then will have been taken away from him, if his present 
power of discretion is curtailed. But the curtailment of ofti- 
cial discretion is legislation. It is forbidden to legislate on 
an appropriation bill, in the guise of a limitation. This amend- 
ment is legislation in that guise, and is therefore out of order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to add one further 
suggestion. The amendment provides that no part of the ap- 
propriation for the Forest Service can be expended except 
under the limitation provided in the amendment that an ap- 
praisement shall be had to determine the grazing fees to be 
charged on any particular forest. Now, suppose the depart- 
ment is not able, prior to the time of the summer season, to go 
to any particular forest and make an appraisement. A forest 
fire breaks out in that forest. The Secretary can not expend 
any money in extinguishing that fire until he has appraised 
the grazing fees on that forest. Under the guise of limiting 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture as to fixing graz- 
ing fees the proposed amendment limits the authority of the 
Secretary and changes the law under which he can extinguish 
forest fires, and is clearly not in order on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wondering if the Chair has before him the law under which 
the Secretary of Agriculture has been acting, which law gen- 
tlemen say will be changed if this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota is adopted. 

As I understand it the law under which the Secretary has 
acted is the act of June 4, 1897, which says among other 
things— 

He may make such rules and regulations and establish such service 
as will insure the objects of such reservations, namely, to regulate 
their occupancy and use and to preserve the forests thereon from 
destruction. 

I can not find any law which vests in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the absolute, unlimited authority to fix these grazing 
fees. It comes under his general authority to regulate, and it 
seems to me that it is not right to hold that any amendment 
suggesting to him a method of regulating is necessarily a 
change of law. 

Mr, HAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, either the gentleman con- 
tends that there is law or that there is no law. If there is no 
law there is a precedent in section 3812 of Hinds’ Precedents 
which states that the enactment of positive law where none 
exists is construed as a provision changing existing law such as 
is forbidden in an appropriation bill. So the gentleman's argu- 
ment falls to the ground in either eyent: 3 A 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota offers an amendment which provides— 
that no part of any appropriation in this act for the Forest Service shall 
be expended on or in connection with any national forest in which the 
fees charged for grazirg shall be less than the appraised value of such 
grazing as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

To which amendment the gentleman from Arizona makes the 
point of order that that is not a proper limitation, in that it is 
legislation which changes existing law. 

The Chair is advised by the memorandum submitted by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HauGEn], chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, that the Supreme Court has held that the provi- 
sions of the act of June 4, 1897, giving the Secretary of the 
Interior authority and discretion in making provisions for the 
protection of forests against destruction by fire, and against 
depredations, to make rules and regulations for such service as 
will insure the object of the reservation and permit the Secre- 
tary to fix the charge for such use. 

The Chair thinks the authority conferred by that act is very 
broad and general in its terms, and that it confers wide discre- 
tion on the Secretary of Agriculture. In the view of the Chair 
the limitation offered to the provision of the bill with reference 
to the Forest Service, making appropriations for that service, 
which might be construed as modifying the existing law limiting 
the wide discretion given by that law, must necessarily be held 
to be a change of existing law. And while the amendment does 
not positively establish the fee as the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Havucen] did, still it directs the 
Secretary to act in a particular manner in arriving at the fee 
which he shall charge, and in that respect it limits his disere- 
tion and modifies the general provisions of the law contained in 
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the act of 1897. For this reason the Chair feels constrained 
to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address de- 
livered by the Speaker of this House at Springfield last Sunday, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp an address by the 
Speaker of the House delfvered at Springfield, Mass., on Sunday 
last. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Page 85, line 
13, after the colon, insert: 

“ Provided further, That the charge for grazing permits upon cach of 
the national forests shall, under the rules and regulations authorized 
by the acts of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. L., p. 11), and the act of February 
1, 1905 (83 Stat. L., p. 628), be not less than the appraised value of 

sturage upon such national forests as may be determined by the Secre- 
ary of Agriculture from time to time.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order. The Chair has covered the entire case in his last ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arizona makes a 
point of order. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this matter 
was before the Committee on Agriculture when this bill was 
being prepared, and being brought to the attention of the Chief 
of the Forest Service and of the Solicitor of the Forest Service, 
those gentlemen, at the suggestion of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, prepared an amendment to meet the views of the com- 
mittee and at the same time be free of the objection that it 
might be subject to a point of order. 

The amendment, as I have stated it, was prepared by the so- 
licitor, and if the Chair will pardon me, I will read what the 
solicitor says about it: 

The act of June 4. 1897, referred to in the proposed amendment, 
i ere authorized the Secretary of the Interior to administer the 
national forests. The part of that act which is nent, showing the 
authority to prescribe the rules and regulations, is as follows. 

A part of that has been read by others, but in order to make 
the statement continuous I will, with the permission of the 
Chair, read in full what the solicitor says: 

“The Secretary of the Interior shall make provisions for the protec- 
tion against destruction by fire and depredations upon the public forests 
and forest reservations which may have been set aside or which ma 
be hereafter set aside under the sald act of March 3, 1891, and whic 
may be continued; and he may make such rules and regulations and 
establish such service as will insure the objects of such reservations, 
arr eel fegplate their occupancy and use and to preserve the for- 


This act did not direct the Secretary of the Interior specifically to 
make a charge for any uses or sales of any products. The act of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1905, however (83 Stat., 628), authorized the fixing of a 
charge when it provided for the disposition of receipts from the sale of 
any products or the use of any lands on the national forests. Section 
5 of that act is as follows: 

That all money received from the sale of any products or the use 
of any land or resources of said forest reserves shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States“. 


It should be remembered that the law referred to—the act of 
February 1, 1905—transferred the national forests and jurisdic- 
tion over them from the Secretary of the Interior to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The solicitor says further: 

The Attorney General of the United States held in 1906 that the 
above language gave the Secretary of Agriculture both the right to 
establish rules and regulations for the use of any national forest lands 
and the right to fix and collect a charge for such uses. The opinion of 
the Attorney General has since been sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States and in several other courts of lesser importance. 
The Supreme Court decisions were United States v. Light and the 


Utah t & Power Co. v. the United States (one of these cases is 
in 220 U. S. and the other can be easily located). 


The solicitor adds: 


This amendment, I believe, is not subject to a point of order, since 
the Secretary of Agriculture can now charge for grazing permits under 
rules and regulations authorized by existing law, and he can fix this 
rate of charge as the appraised value of the lands to be grazed as is 
proposed to be done in the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Did the committee question the Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture as to his experience which 
qualified him as an expert on parliamentary law in the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This matter was put up to 
him squarely, because we realized that if the amendment was 
subject to the*point of order some geatlemen from the West, 
some of whom in the past, at least, have most deeply resented the 
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suggestion that grazing fees should be increased, might now 
make the point of order, and we ought to be fortified by the 
opinion of those who have given very careful consideration to 
the subject. 0 

Mr. HAYDEN. Did the committee consider that the Solicitor 
of the Department of Agriculture knew more about parlia- 
mentary law than the members of the committee itself? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I offer the suggestion of the 
solicitor for what it is worth. I haye perfect faith and confi- 
dence in the present occupant of the chair, and of course we 
will abide by his decision. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to be able 
to direct the attentioa of the Chair to decisions that he has not 
already read, but I want to point out that the strict ruling of 
the Chair made upon the last amendment I offered, and which 
perhaps might be applied to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan, seems to me to be narrower than is 
justified by the later decisions of Chairmen of the Committee 
of the Whole upon questions of limiations on appropriation 
bills. I call the attention of the Chair to some language which 
appears in section 825 of the House Manual, where the rule is 
thus stated: 

The limitation may not be applied properly to the official functions 
of executive officers, but it may restrict executive discretion so far as 
it may be done by a simple negative upon the use of the appropriation. 

It seems to me that the amendment which the gentleman 
from Michigan offers does not seek affirmatively to legislate 
with respect to official functions of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It seeks by a simple negative to limit his discretion with respect 
to a particular subject. 

I call the attention of the Chair to a decision under the gen- 
eral rule to be found on page 657 of Hinds’ Precedents, yolume 
4, section 6969: 

On April 12, 1906, the Post Office appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
when Mr. Jesse Ove t, of Indiana, offered this amendment: Page 
15, strike out lines 6 to 16 and insert the following: 

“For inland transportation by star routes, including temporary 
service to newly established offices, $7,100,000: Provided. t no part 
of this spproprialion shall be expended for continuance of any star- 
route service the patronage of which shall be served entirely by the 
extension of Rural Delivery Service, nor shall any of said sum be ex- 
pended for the establishment of new star-route service for a patronage 
which is already entirely served by Rural Delivery Service: And pro- 
vided further, That out of this appropriation the Postmaster General 
is authorized to provide difficult or emergency mail service in Alaska, 
including the establishment and equipment of relay stations, in such 
manner as he may think advisable, without advertising therefor.” 

That proviso sought, of course, to limit the discretion of the 
Postmaster General with respect to a matter over which, un- 
der the general law, he had absolute authority; and it seems to 
me that in the amendment which the gentleman from Michigan 
has offered all he has done is to limit the executive discretion 
with respect to the use of this appropriation by the simple 
negative upon the appropriation itself, and that it is within the 
rule which is stated in the Manual and within the decision 
which I have just quoted. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the concluding statement of the gentleman from Minnesota 
puts him out of court. He admits that the amendment is an 
effort to limit executive discretion. The limitation of discre- 
tion and the limitation of money are entirely different things, 
though they are frequently confused. When the effort is made 
to limit the diseretion of an officer, as pointed out by the Chair 
in his former ruling, that is nothing, if effective, but legislation. 
According to the decision of the Supreme Court referred to, I 
think, by the gentleman from Michigan, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture possesses at present unlimited discretion in this connec- 
tion. I think a statement was read, coming from some solicitor 
and supposed to be in aid of the decision of the pending parlia- 
mentary point, to the effect that this amendment could not pos- 
sibly be out of order, because the Secretary of Agriculture can 
do at the present time the things proposed by the amendment. 
That is perfectly true, but he is not compelled to do them. 
This amendment proposes to compel him in the future to travel 
this road and none other. He may at present, in the exercise 
of his unlimited discretion, do the very things proposed, but of 
his own free will. Pass this amendment, however, and for the 
future he can exercise his discretion in no other way. The 
effect of the amendment, therefore, is to circumscribe the-dis- 
cretion which the law now gives to the Secretary. Hence it is 
legislation and out of order. * 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment which provides that the charge for grazing permits 
upon each of the national forests shall, under the rules and 
regulations authorized by the act of June 4, 1897, Thirtieth 
Statutes at Large, page 11, and the act of February 1, 1905, 
Thirty-third Statutes at Large, page 628, be not less than the 


appraised value of pasturage upon such national forests as may 
be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture from time to 
time. 

The language is not in the form of a limitation, in the view 
of the Chair, in that it relates to the appropriation made. It 
clearly is a provision which modifies the discretion and author- 
ity of the Secretary of Agriculture as contained in the two acts 
referred to, and does not eome within the precedent cited by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], referring to the 
expenditure for the continuance of the star-route service. It 
clearly seeks to change the law—— 4 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, if the chair- 
man will permit an interruption, I did not prepare the amend- 
ment. It evidently was not completed. I took it from the chair- 
man of the committee. It is evidently a draft of the purpose 
to be accomplished. The words making it a limitation or the 
words to the effect that no part of this appropriation shall be used 
“until” or “ unless“ were inadvertently omitted. Those words 
should precede the language of the amendment. If that would 
make any difference with the ruling of the Chair, I would ask 
consent to have the amendment modifted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that would 
change it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
time to offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment fixes what the charge 
shall be. The present law leaves that in the discretion of the 
Secretary. The mere fact that the Secretary can adopt this 
method of fixing a fee prescribing what the charge shall be 
under existing law, in the view of the Chair, does not authorize 
on an appropriation bill a provision establishing what the fee 
shall be and making that the authorized fee, and to that extent 
curtailing the discretion and power of the Secretary and thus 
modifying and changing existing law. As the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] has pointed out, if this were done it 
would limit the discretion of the Secretary and say what the 
fee should be after the Secretary had done a particular thing. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Havcen: Page 37, after line 8, insert: 
“For the p se of protecting, improving, and securing the fullest 
possible use of the public grazing lands of the United States, and pro- 
moting the production of live stock, $50,000; and the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to establish, from time to time, by 
proclamation, gasing commons upon any of the unreserved, 3 
priated public lands of the United States chiefly valuable for grazing ; 
and thereafter such grazing commons shall be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, under such rules and re; tions as he may pre- 
scribe, the violation of which shall be punished as is por for 
in section 56 of the Penal Code of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat., p. 1900); 
and all laws e to the national forests, including appropriations 
for and the distribution of moneys received, the entry and survey of 
agricultural homesteads, and the right to pro t for and acquire 
mineral lands are hereby extended and made applicable to such grazing 
commons.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this amendment is legislation on an appropriation bill. The 
amendment shows on its face that it is an attempt by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to assume the jurisdiction now possessed 
by the Committee on the Public Lands. The amendment would 
extend the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture over the 
public lands of the United States outside of the national forests, 
which are now under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. I am free to confess that I am in sympathy with a 
proper regulation of grazing on the public domain, but I must 
insist that the committee ofthe House having jurisdiction of 
that subject matter should undertake the legislation and not 
the Committee on Agriculture, which has no such authority 
under the rules of the House. 


Then I shall not take the 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve the 
point of order? 
Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I want to make a statement concerning this 
amendment. The average fee on the forest reserve now for 
cattle is 72 cents a head. 

The total receipts for grazing are about $2,600,000. A 2-year- 
old steer, for instance, pastured all summer sells around $15 
a hundred, If so, these people could well pay more for the graz- 
ing than they are now paying. What they pay for a year’s 
grazing is about what we pay in my section of the country for 
one month's grazing. Yet these people object to a fee of 72 
cents. They come before this committee to ask large appropria- 
tions. You are willing to take money out of the Treasury to 
expend in the forests, but you are not willing to increase the re- 
ceipts a dollar to put into the Treasury. This proposition, if 
the amendment is adopted, will add more than $1,000,000 to your 
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State treasury and will, in all probability, add two or three 
million doltars to the Federal Treasury. 

Here is a revenue which we should avall the Government of, 
especially at this time, when we need it badly, and at a time 
when there are heavy demands on the Treasury. Consider the 
situation, gentlemen. Are you warranted in opposing this 
amendment, which properly will bring millions of revenue into 
the Treasury? It seems to me that it is an absolutely fair propo- 
sition that those using the forest reserves for grazing should pay 
a reasonable price for the privilege. > } 
Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from Iowa will concede this 
fact, that under the amendment which he has offered he is 
seeking to regulate grazing on 220,000,000 acres in the public 
domain, where nothing is now charged, and that the public do- 
main entirely surrounds the national forests, where a grazing 
fee is charged. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We are at present expending money to keep 
the cattle grazing on the public lands off the national forests. 
We are not getting a penny in return for allowing cattle to graze 
on the public land; not one cent is going back into the Treasury 
for that privilege, yet the gentleman is opposing this amend- 
ment. He is opposing this amendment proposing a fee for graz- 
ing on the public lands, which will not only put money into the 
State treasury but into the Federal Treasury as well, although 
he is perfectly willing to take money out by the millions to be ex- 
pended in the forests and on the public lands. My friend, the 
receipts from the national forests from all sources are only a 
little over $4,000,000, while the expenditures on the national 
forests run over $9,000,000, leaving a deficit of over $4,000,000 
per annum, and yet you oppose this amendment to increase the 


revenue. 
It the Com- 


Mr. HAYDEN. Let me make a brief statement. 
mittee on Agriculture—and they are cordially invited to do so—- 
will visit the forest reserves of the West and give the cattlemen, 
the woolgrowers, and other stock raisers an opportunity to. be 
heard, will familiarize themselves with the actual conditions, 
and then report legislation to Congress which, after hearing 
both sides of the controversy, you have satisfied yourselves is 
just and fair, you will hear very little opposition from the West. 
But the situation is, if I may be bold to point it out, that there 
is but one Representative in Congress who is a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture who has in his district a national 
forest reserve. f 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is mistaken. The gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Rippicx] is a member of the committee, 
and so is the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jacoway]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I had reference to the gentleman from Mon- 
(ana, No member of the committee, so far as Iknow, has ever 
made a tour of the West and studied the actual conditions on 
the national forests and therefore can speak from ‘first-hand 
information. All that the members of the committee know is 
what somebody from the Department of Agriculture tells them. 
Mr. HAUGEN.. The gentleman is assuming a great deal. 
There are members on the committee who have had as much 
experience in the cattle business as anybody here. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That may be true, but not upon the forest 
reserves. Not a member of your committee has ever grazed a 
head of cattle or sheep in a national forest. The people I repre- 
sent, the steck growers of the West, through their various or- 
ganizations, are asking for an opportunity to present their side 
of the case to the Committee on Agriculture. There never was 
a controversy without two sides, and if this committee will call 
witnesses to Washington, or, much better, if the members of 
the committee will go out to the West and see the conditions for 
themselves, I am satisfied that legislation can be enacted which 
will bring revenue to the Treasury and at the same time protect 
the legitimate interests of the stockmen on the national forests. 
But it has been proposed to hastily and arbitrarily place a great 
burden upon them without even a hearing. I have, therefore, 
felt constrained, from a sense of duty to my constituents, to 
make points of order against all such amendments, 

Mr. HAUGEN, The fact remains that in the Forest Service 
the expenditures are over $9,000,000, and the receipts from all 
sources are only slightly over $4,000,000. There is a deficit of 
over $4,000,000. We turn over 155,000,000 acres of land to the 
Forest Service to administer. The Secretary has authority to 
charge for grazing, for the timber, and for the water privileges 
as well, and yet there is a deficit of $4,000,060. 

. Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rather regret that the 
Committee on Agriculture has seen fit to attempt, in connection 
with the consideration of a very important appropriation. bill, 
to vitally change the law affecting very large areas and vast 
interests. This committee is a legislative committee as well as 
an appropriating committee, and has the authority and it is 
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the duty of the committee from time to time to take up the prob- 
lems that properly come before it, examine them, and legislate 
upon them. The committee has not seen fit to do that in connec- 
tion with the matters that have been discussed here, but placed 
in the bill a paragraph vitally changing the law with regard 
to a matter of very great interest to the people of an enormous 
area of the country, and without, I regret to say, that careful, 
painstaking consideration which the importance and the com- 
plicated character of the problem requires. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, it is all very well for a gentleman to con- 
sider the lush pastures of Kansas or Missouri or even of Mary- 
land, and then attempt to compare them with the sparser forage 
of forest reserves, a considerable portion of which may be 
above timber line, a large portion of which is likely to be so 
steep and rocky that a goat can not climb the hillsides, and por- 
tions of which may be so inaccessible that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to reach the pasture grounds. The areas of forest reserves 
that afford grazing are so varied in their character that they 
afford grazing all the way from 30 days to 12 months in a year. 
Parts of some of them are so remote, so difficult of access, that 
it requires from a week to a month for the flocks or herds to 
reach them, and a month to return home, necessitating the care- 
ful guarding of flocks and herds to prevent destruction by 
predatory wild animals. In many reserves there is the danger 
of an early fall or late spring snow that is liable to kill or 
greatly injure stock. 

Now, I hope the gentlemen of this committee will visit the 
forest reserves. I hope they will go upon them and that they 
will learn of their character and of the conditions under which 
men utilize them, and that, having done so, if they think there 
should be any limit or any modification of the discretion of the 
Secretary, they will bring in a bill in the usual way, providing 
for such limitation or modification. Gentlemen, it is a peculiar 
and interesting thing that from the national forests—mark the 
words national. forests—covering upward of 160,000,000 acres 
of land, the receipts from grazing are nearly double the receipts 
from the sale of timber. That in itself would, it seems to me, 
very properly suggest to the members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee not that they investigate the question of the grazing 
fees but that they investigate the question of the use and the 
sale of the timber taken from these great forest areas. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. s 

Mr. SNELL. Do they not change the value of the stumpage 
on public lands occasionally? 

Mr. MONDELL. I imagine they do occasionally, and they do 
change the grazing fees on grazing lands of the reserves, and 
they have changed them very recently. As a matter of fact, 
they have nearly doubled them in a year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of fact, they have nearly 
doubled them in the last year, and while the fees from grazing 
have been nearly doubled, as I recall, in the last year-or two, 
the fees arising from the sale of timber from 150,000,000 acres 
of forest reserves have remained practically stationary. We 
still continue to receive from the forests twice the amount of 
money for the use of the grass that we do from the sale of the 
timber. k 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I will yield. : 

Mr. SNELL. Is that because they do not cut the timber or 
because they sell it for less than it is worth? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am perhaps unlike some people. 
not to jump at conclusions, 

The forest reserves extend all the way from Arkansas to the 
confines of the Bering Sea. I have not been over all of them. 
I do not know the conditions on all of them. I do not pre- 
tend to say whether there should be more sales of timber or 
whether the sales that are made should be at a higher price. 
I would not pretend to say without having made an examina- 
tion. And so I suggest that gentlemen should not pretend to 
say without careful examination that grazing fees, from which 
we are now getting nearly $3,000,000 as against the little more 
than half that amount for timber, are only one-third or one- 
half of what they ought to be. I know many of these forest 
reserves. I have been over a number of them, and I know 
their character, and yet I am not prepared to say whether 
or not these fees are as high as they ought to be, and I would 
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not pretend to say unless I had made a careful examination of 
the matter, A 

E still remember a man in my State who declined to accept 
an opportunity to graze his flocks on the lands of a national 
forest without any payment at all, because he said that the 
wild beasts were so dangerous that he could not afford to take 
his flocks there without the protection of fires by night, and 
there was no timber to build signal fires to protect his stock. 
He said he would have to haul timber so far in order to build 
the guard fires necessary to protect his flocks that he could 
not afford to graze even where no fee was charged. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit one 
more question? : 

Mr. MONDELL. In a moment. My time flies. 

Mr. SNELL. I will ask that you have more time. 

Mr. MONDELL., I will be glad if you will. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Wyoming may proceed 
for five additional minutes after the expiration of his time. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand from the chairman of the com- 
mittee, one of the things.they had in mind was to revalue these 
leases and see if they were getting all from the grazing privi- 
leges that are necessary. 

Mr. MONDELL. As a matter of fact, that is just what the 
Secretary now does. 

Mr. SNELL. Has the gentleman any objection to that? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not at all. That is exactly what the Secre- 
tary is doing. ` 

I recall that my local newspapers, as I scanned them last 
summer, contained many notices of meetings here and there in 
the vicinity of the forest reserves of the forest officers and the 
men who used the reserves. Stockmen and farmers and ranch- 
men came from miles around and met the forest officers and 
went over the reserves with them, and the whole question was 
thrashed out, and after full and free discussion on the ground, 
out of knowledge and understanding, the grazing fees were 
fixed, and they are being so fixed from time to time. Over a 
great portion of this area the fee has been raised in the last 
yenr, and, as I understand, the receipts within the last year or 
two have practically doubled. 

Now, if in the opinion of the committee the department is not 
raising the fees fast enough and the committee can not go to 
the reserves, may I suggest to the committee that they call here 
the stockmen, the farmers who use the forests, a few from each 
locality—call them here some time and go over the matter with 
them carefully? It would be better if the committee could visit 
the reserves. I wish they might. I am sure all these gentle- 
men would enjoy getting out on the hurricane deck of a moun- 
tain bronco and going over those rugged mountains, They 
would see scenery such as never before blessed their view, and 
they would become familiar with the conditions under which 
the herders and flock masters and stockmen of that section 
utilize grasses which, if they were in this part of the country, 
would be going to waste. Why, gentlemen of the Committee on 
Agriculture, let me suggest this to you, that instead of being too 
much worried about what some one is paying for the use of a 
spear of grass away over yonder near timber line, many miles 
away from the nearest settlement on a forest reserve, the com- 
mittee investigate the question why, over here in Maryland and 
over yonder in Virginia and the surrounding States, there are 
hundreds of thousands of acres accessible to settlement, with 
farms all around them, where the grass is not utilized at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the distinguished leader 
of the majority yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield, but my time flies. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not the gentleman afraid, if his sugges- 
tion is carried out, that it would end in a very expensive junket- 
ing trip? 

Mr. MONDELL. No. I do not think it would cost too much, 
I do not think it would be a junketing trip. I have never con- 
sidered trips by Members of Congress to scenes of Federal 
activity, to see the results of congressional appropriations, were 
junketing trips. I regret there are not more of them. I have 
not known of one of them that was not helpful and beneficial 
to the public service. The trouble is we are compelled to sit 
here and hear witnesses from a distance and take their ex 
parte statements and legislate more or less in the dark. I wish 
we had vacations long enough every summer to enable us to 
get about over the country and keep posted with regard to 
what Uncle Sam is doing and not be compelled to sit down at 
committee tables and take the word of departmental officers 
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in regard to matters or the ex parte statements of interested 
witnesses. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
minutes more. 

Sor CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
qu 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suggest to the committee that they go into 
this subject, and go into it carefully, and then I shall be per- 
fectly content with their judgment, whatever it may be. I am 
suggesting that this is not the way to do it. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Haveren] has just presented an amendment 
which proposes to put under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture all of the unentered public lands. In other words, 
it is a proposal to establish a leasing system on the public 
domain. » Well, in one guise or another we have had that propo- 
sition presented to us ever since I can remember, and I always 
have been against it, and I expect to continue to be against. it. 
As a boy I lived in northwestern Iowa on a homestead, and a 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have five 


mile beyond our home the prairie stretched away uninhabited 


for 60 miles to the Big Sioux River. There were counties with- 
out an inhabitant; and while these areas were settling the 
people there used the grasses, and Uncle Sam did not attempt 
to collect anything for the use of them. It was such a use as 
was helpful in the development of the country, 

Later, as the remaining areas became more or less of a semi- 
arid character, gentlemen began to say, “Let us have a lease 
law.” And who wanted the lease law? Was it the settler who 
was coming in and establishing his home and a farm? Never. 
The big cattle barons, the big sheepman—good folks, splendid 
folks—they have done a mighty work in the development of 
that western country, and they are doing a mighty work yet. 
They have helped feed the Nation and they have utilized re- 
sources which but for them would have gone to waste. Taking 
all that into consideration, we had to look out for the settler 
who was coming. We had to look out for the man who would 
eventually make a home on the land, the man who would culti- 
vate it, if it was fit for cultivation. 

Our aim always has been to have every acre that is suitable for 
cultivation, with or without irrigation, turned with a plow and 
made to yield more, much more, than it would yield in its 
natural state. 

We may have carried that idea too far. We may have invited 
people into areas where it is difficult to make a living by farming. 
There is only one way of testing it out. There is only one way 
in which it has ever been tested out. That is by having settlers 
try it. I have seen whole counties in the State of Kansas with 
seareely a settler. I once helped to build a railroad in Kansas, 
in what is now one of the best parts of Kansas, 45 miles long, 
and the whole distance was across abandoned homesteads and 
across lands dotted with deserted sod houses; there was not a 
settler left except at the little towns at either end. There had 
been grasshoppers and drought, and they had all gone back to 
their wives’ folks in Missouri or elsewhere. The railroad was 
built, some of the original settlers came back or new settlers took 
their places, and finally they conquered the desert, and if you 
were to ask any Kansas man about it who has not lived there 
long he would scout the notion that there ever was any ques- 
tion about that being a good farming country. Yet I have seen 
it when it was abandoned as a farming country. We have had 
to retain these areas for the farmer, for the coming home builder, 
and we could not retain them for him if we crystallized them into 
great fendal leases, even under the best-guarded law. 

Now, we may be reaching a time when there are some areas 
here and there so clearly impossible of reclamation, so definitely 


permanent grazing lands, that it may be wise, carefully and, 


judiciously, to arrange some way for their leasing; but we will 
have to be very careful that we do not tie them up in great lease- 
holds, lands that may have a future of greater usefulness against 
the day when somebody will be found energetic and forceful 
and intelligent enough to find some way to make them useful as 
cultivated areas. So I say to my friends that while this pro- 
posal looks well on the face of it, it has many sides. We of the 
West who have hoped for its development and who have watched 
it grow, who have seen the frontier recede back from the eastern 
Kansas line until there is no longer a frontier, do not desire to 
see land which can be utilized for homes withheld for other pur- 
poses, [Applause.] 


Mr. RUBEY, Mr. TINCHER, and others addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular 
order. g 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the disposition of the 
reservation of the point of order. 
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Mr. RUBEY. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that 
now. 
Mr. HAUGEN. There are several gentlemen who want to 
speak. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have not moved a line in the con- 
sideration of this bill, and we have got to go on with it just a 
little, anyway. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under the circumstances I must insist on 

. the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona makes the 
point of order. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. I concede the point of order, but I be- 
lieve these gentlemen should have an opportunity to be heard for 
a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RUBEY. I move to strike out the last word, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order. 
gentleman discuss the item of the bill. 

Mr. RUBHY. I move to strike out the section that relates to 
leasing. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is no last word, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RUBEY. I move to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What paragraph? 

Mr. RUBEY. The paragraph last read. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We haye disposed of that. 

The CHAIRMAN, An amendment was offered to the para- 
graph beginning with line 1 on page 35. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no; the gentleman offered his 
amendment as a new paragraph. It had no relation to the last 
one. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue gentleman from Illinois is correct. 
The Chair is informed by the Clerk that the last amendment 
offered was to follow line 8 as a new paragraph. Therefore 
there is no paragraph before the House, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Missoula National Forest, Mont., $15,212. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In that connection I want to say that I have listened to 
the speech made by my friend the gentleman from Wyoming, in 
commendation of the western country, with a good deal of in- 
terest. His speech proves the truth of the prophecy I made the 
other day, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not addressing himself to the proposition before 
the House. 

Mr. RUBEY. I moved to strike out the word “ Montana.” 
That is the last word. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. RUBEY. I am talking about the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monpets], who comes from a neighboring State. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I shall not insist on the point of 
order for five minutes, and that will allow the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Ruger] to be heard; but I give notice that I will 
insist on the point of order hereafter if this discussion is to be 
continued. What is the use? The gentleman introduced some- 
thing that had no place in the bill, and we have not moved a 
line. I am not willing to stay here until next August to let 
gentiemen produce hot air. 

Mr. RUBEY. As the gentleman knows, I have not taken up 
very much time in this discussion, and I would not take up any 
time now if it had not been for the fact that just a day or two 
ago, when we had before this House a proposition providing for 
the appropriation of a large sum of money to take care of the 
hog growers of the country, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MonveELt] caine onto the floor of the House and made a very 
ardent speech in advocacy of a decrease of $100,000 in that ap- 
propriation. I said then to the House that it would not be very 
long before the gentleman from Wyoming would be here oppos- 
ing legislation that happened to affect the people of the West. 
Now, the Committee on Agriculture proposes a change in the 
plan of charging for grazing in the national forests—a change 
that will bring into the Treasury of the United States $4,000,000 
or $5,000,000 additional every year. The gentleman from Wyo- 
ming was very anxious to reduce the hog-cholera appropriation 
$100,000 on the theory of economy, but when we want to put 
into the Treasury fifty times that amount by requiring the peo- 
ple out there in the West to pay a reasonable sum for the use 
of that grazing land the gentleman from Wyoming comes in here 
and opposes it. Another thing we desire is that the people who 
graze their stock upon the public lands of this country, and who 
are now getting free grazing on those lands, shall be required to 
pay a reasonable sum for that privilege and thereby put into 
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the Treasury of the United States every year $4,000,000 or 
$5,000,000. 

Not only that, but we want to protect the public land itself. 
The land is now wild. The cattle are running over it and it is 
deteriorating every day. The people are allowed to use the land 
without any restrictions or regulations whatever. They are 
absolutely destroying the public lands by the unrestricted use of 
the grazing privileges, and the gentleman from Wyoming objects 
to our protecting those lands. He not only objects to taking 
money out of the Treasury, but he also objects to putting money 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. When the gentleman speaks 
about protecting these grazing lands from destruction, does he 
know that the public lands outside of forest reservations in 
some sections haye been so denuded of all vegetation and in- 
jured by the animals that have grazed over them that there has 
been such erosion that some of the gentlemen who have spoken 
in opposition to the position the gentleman is now taking have 
presented bills to this Congress asking for appropriations of 
millions and millions of dollars for the construction of reser- 
voirs for the preventing of floods and further destruction caused 
by or resulting from the very policy which they are now de- 
fendirg and which we are trying to change? 

Mr, RUBEY. That is absolutely true, Mr. Chairman, and if 
the Committee on the Public Lands, who have jurisdiction of 
this matter, would bring in a bill and give this Congress the 
opportunity to vote on it, there is no question what would 
happen. A number of bills have been introduced, Bills are 
pending before the Public Lands Committee to-day providing for 
a charge for grazing privileges upon the public lands, and yet 
the House gets no opportunity to vote upon them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to oppose the motion to strike out. I 
agree heartily with what the gentleman from Iowa Said 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not discussing his amendment. I hope the gen- 
tleman will let us make a little progress before this subject is 
reopened. l 

Mr. RAKER. I just want to say this 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I ask that the gentleman be reason- 
able and let us make a little progress. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say this 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It appears that the gentleman is not 
willing to be reasonable about anything. 

Mr. RAKER, That is unjust, unkind, and unmerited, and the 
gentleman knows he has no right to say it. There is no need of 
his volunteering those statements, and I have got tired of it, 
even if he is an old man. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Iam not so old but that I am perfectly 
well able to take care of myself. 

Mr. RAKER. I know you are able, but you do not use very 
good judgment in using your ability. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman is not only out of 
order but out of temper as well. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from California is not dis- 
cussing the amendment. The point of order is susfained. 

Mr. RAKER. I move to strike out the section. I hope the 
Chair will permit me to proceed in order. I have not taken 
any occasion to interject remarks without addressing the Chair, 
but I have submitted to it repeatedly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not discussing the amendment he proposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that the gentleman from California is not dis- 
cussing the amendment he proposes. Thus far the genUeman 
from California has not discussed his amendment, and the Chair 
is compelled to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER, I was not discussing the point of order. I 
told the Chair I was not going to discuss the point, but I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed upon the subject under 
debate, on the Forest Service, for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent that he may continue for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, I have 
no objection Whatever to the gentleman from California ex- 
pressing his views on this subject, if he will wait until we read 
a little way into the bill. We have not done anything on the 
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bill at all. I wanted to make a speech upon the subject myself, 
but I have refrained from doing so, and I hope other gentlemen 
will follow that example. 

Mr. RAKER. While the gentleman is reserving the point of 
order : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, let it go for a little while. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois.. I ebjeet. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Arapahoe National Forest, Colorado, $5,736. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
werd, and F ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for five 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Which item was read? 

Mr. RAKER. The last one that we read, right after the Calt- 
fornim item. 

Mr: MANN of Illinois. Oh, I suggest the gentleman wait 
until we reach: the bottom of the next page. If we read a page 
or two a day, I will not object to some discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California pre- 
fer a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. MANN of Nimois: I suggest to the gentleman that we 
wait until we read another page. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous. consent to 
proceed for five minntes on the conduct of this forest and other 
forests of like character: 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman to sus- 
pend until he can put the request for unanimous consent. The 
gentleman from California asks unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes n the conduct of the forest in Colorado and 
other forests, Iiné 18. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the item 
and discuss the question of forestry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves 
to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the committee to forests of this: kind and to say that there is 
not ordinarily a great deal of timber in many of them, and 
that the collection of the fees on the forests is on the grazing 
land outside of the timber lands. As an illustration, you will 
find undoubtedly in this, cnd in many other forests, that where 
the timber occurs—that is, actual timber—there is but little 
land for grazing. It is unfortunate that the Committee on 
Agriculture does not appreciate that fact. The forests in the 
East are entirely different. There the grass grows and there 
is forage all the time of high quality and of large quantity. 
The fee comes from the balance of the forest lands upon which 
there is practically no timber, but a great deal of it is with- 
drawn for water and watersheds. While we are not neces- 
surily objecting to that, the homesteader adjoining the forest 
reserve gets some benefit in the little grazing there is there. 
By virtue of this they have built up that country, and as I 
started out to say, and I hope I will not be preyented from 
saying it, I want to agree, and do agree, with what the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monprerz] has said upon this subject. 
The criticism of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Runey] of 
the gentleman’s statement is unjust, and is not borne out by 
the facts. I say it, and I say it unhesitatingly, that the com- 
mittee while on the subjects with which they are familiar are 
doing nicely, but they are not familiar with this subject. They 
do not know what these people have gone through, what they 
are doing and the value that they have added to this country. 
The general purpose of the committee now seems to be to do 
away with all of the remaining publie lands so that it will not 
be settled. I know, and the gentleman from Wyoming knows, 
what the situation out there is. As a boy E have ridden over 
that land for many miles, at times hundreds of miles, 50 and 
GO miles, and 40 years ago. there was practically no stock in 
the country, no grass growing upon it. 

They say that by virtue of using it erosion has occurred and 
that it has been washed away. They do net know anything 
about it. They have not had any experience. The farmer there 
is developing it and making it a good part of this country, and 
building up a good citizenship. all over the West. On that land 
that appeared to be an absolute desert they have gone 10 and 
15 and 20 and 100 and 200 miles and brought in the water, and 
to-day you will see prosperous homes scattered all over there— 
houses, stock, alfalfa, horses, cattle, and sheep, all of which is 
a credit to any civilization. I am getting tired of this. bicker- 
ing and talking about what these western people are doing, and 
the fact. that these lands should be put into a cow pasture, It 


Is all nonsense, and it would not be heard upon the floor of this 
House if the men knew the facts and had the experience that 
these men in the West have had and know what they have done 
in regard to it. 

Mr. CANDLER. Then the gentleman would agree with the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from Wyoming that the 
Committee on Agriculture ought to go out there and look at it? 

Mr. RAKER. I would; and I want to say that for four years 
the Committee on the Public Lands have had this up before them, 
and they have had witnesses: from ail over the country, and 
every time they have unanimously turned it down they have 
agreed that the West should: not be turned into a cow pasture, 
but should be left open for homesteaders. Under the last bill 
that eame from the Committee on the Publie Lands 80,000 home- 
stead applications have been filed on that public: domain, and 
they are assisting in building up their homes and improving 
the country. That is what is being done. I am in favor of 
grazing, but I am opposed to so tying up the remaining public 
land: that the homesteader will have the same trouble in obtain- 
ing homesteads on that public domain that he has been having 
during the last 10 years im regard to the forest reserve. We 
want proper grazing, but still do not want to restrict home- 
steading. They should both go on in a proper method. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is om the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Wyoming National Forest, Wyo., $5,089. A 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 9, in n $ 

“the ing eater te anata . forests shall be 
reduced ara eee ee. of such 8 Bo which the fees for 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture.” ran 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this amendment is again an attempt to legislate upon an appro- 
priation bill under the guise of a limitation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will not attempt to again 
cite the decisions upon questions of similar eharacter. I direct 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that the Congress might 
very well desire to make the amount of the appropriations car- 
ried for each of these national forests dependent upon the re- 
ceipts for grazing in such forests, and that is exactly what this 
does. It is not directed to the discretion of the Secretary at all. 
It simply says that in any forest where the charges are less than 
the appraised value, as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, there shall be 20 per cent less appropriated or used 
than is carried in the bill. That is not directed to the discretion 
of the Secretary; it is the action of Congress. The Congress 
might very well in the exercise of its legislative diseretion de- 
termine that in a national forest where the charge for grazing 
was less than the appraised value of such grazing it desired to 
expend less than is carried in another forest where the charge 
is equal to or greater than the appraised value, and that is all 
that is provided by this amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As to the form of the gentleman's 
amendment, I understeod the amendment undertakes to say that 
the amount of the appropriation is reduced. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. - 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We make the appropriations and we 
fix the amount. The amount is not reduced. The gentleman’s 
amendment can not reduce the amount. I suppose what the 
gentleman means is that the amount of the appropriation which 
shall be expended shall be 20 per cent less than the amount of 
the appropriation unless certain things take place. For myself, 
I do not see why that would not be in order, but I doubt whether 
the amendment as it reads will amount to anything, because, as 
I understood it, it undertakes to reduce the appropriation by 
saying so, and that is not the intention at all, and that is not 
what it does. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That may be true. What I am trying to 
do is to offer a limitation which is in order, and I have drawn 
the language with that idea in mind. Whether it is. properly 
expressed or well expressed, of course, is another question. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was trying to get at the form of the 
amendment, first, and whether it was in order; and, second, 
whether it should be agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me direet the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that under section 5 of the act of February 1, 1905, Con- 
gress has. provided that all moneys received from the sale of 
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any products or the use of any land or resources of said forest 
reserves shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States. 
So that when the gentleman from Minnesota says that Congress 
may now desire to provide that the receipts from the national 
forests shall be devoted to other uses he is met by the fact that 
Congress has already expressed an opinion as to what shall be 
done with such funds, and he can not now by indirection change 
the existing law. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How does this change the law? The 
Secretary has the same power as before. He can go ahead and 
fix the rates, if he wants to do so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Secretary of Agriculture now has full 
power to fix the grazing rates. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And he would have even if this amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Mr. HAYDEN. He would not. If this amendment were 
adopted, the Secretary must fix the rates on the appraised value 
of the grazing. At the present time he has authority to fix the 
grazing fees by competition at public sale to the highest bidder. 
He may base the grazing charge on the price charged for adja- 
cent lands or on any other factor which he sees fit to consider. 
But under this amendment he must appraise the value of the 
grazing privilege and by that method alone fix the charge. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is entirely in error. 
This does not tell the Secretary to do anything. He can do 
as he wants to, absolutely, but if he does it in a certain way 
only a certain amount of this appropriation will be expended. 
He still will have the power, if this amendment carries, to do 
all those things the gentleman has stated. It does not restrict 
him in any way whatever; it does not take away his power or 
say that he shall not have power to do what he is doing now. 
It simply provides that this appropriation shall be reduced, and 
I think, as the gentleman from Illinois states, that part of the 
amendment ought to be modified in order to bring about the 
effect desired by the gentleman from Minnesota. It simply 
states that this appropriation should be reduced if the Secre- 
tary does these things, but it does not say he shall not do these 
things or that he shall do them in a particular way. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This amendment seeks to exercise compul- 
sion on the Secretary of Agriculture by indirection and force 
him to do something he is not now compelled to de under the 
law. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is the case under any limita- 
tion—to tell him to do something or not to do something. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the Chair is of 
the belief that the rulings which he made heretofore would 
decide a point of order on this amendment or not. Under the 
limitation it is not competent, generally speaking, to do indi- 
rectly what can not be done directly and to require a depart- 
ment official to do something not now authorized by law. And 
it has frequently been held also that under the guise of a 
limitation in many cases you can not affect the discretion of 
the department. On the other hand, it is quite within the 
power of Congress to say that it will appropriate $10,000 for a 
certain purpose, no portion of which shall be paid to a red- 
headed man or no portion of which shall be paid to any but a 
red-headed man. That, in a way, affects the discretion of the 
head of the department. We can make the appropriations with 
such limitations as we please, which are mere limitations. Now, 
this amendment proposes that only 80 per cent of the appro- 
priation can be expended in a national forest where the ap- 
praised value of the grazing land is not charged. That is a 
pure limitation on the expenditure of the money. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has full discretion left in his power to charge 
what he pleases for the grazing lands under his power and to 
make regulations for the disposition of the lands. But this 
amendment only provides he shall not expend more than 80 per 
cent of the amount appropriated unless a certain condition of 
affairs exists. That may not be the exact language of the 
amendment, but that is the purpose of it, and I presume will 
be the amendment that will be offered if this is not in order. 

Now, we can say clearly that no portion of the money shall 
be expended on a national forest if any of the timber thereon 
shall be cut during the fiscal year. It is plainly within our 
jurisdiction. We can say a great many different things in the 
form of limitations on the expenditure of money. We are not 
required even-to make an appropriation for the maintenance 
of national forests. We can strike out the item entirely if we 
wish to do so. 

Of course we can not, under the guise of a limitation, direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to do something the law does not 
provide for, or which he is not required to do, but we can say 
he shall not have the money unless a certain condition there 


arises, and we may say very reasonably that we do not wish te 
make this appropriation to be expended in the full amount under 
certain conditions, because we expect these forests to re- 
munerate for their own expenditures. That is a limitation 
within our discretion, in my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois permit 
an inquiry? 

Mr. MANN of Tlinois. Certainlx. 

The CHAIRMAN. The language of the amendment is that 
the foregoing appropriation for a specific national forest shall 
be reduced by 20 per cent, and the Chair would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois if that is a reduction in appropriation 
or retrenchment of expenditure? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent te 
withdraw the amendment and offer another in lieu of it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I confess I can not answer the inquiry 
of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] asks unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment. 
Is there objection? a 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, of course these aré all sub- 
ject to a point of order. Everybody is good-natured here, and 
everybody is perfectly willing that this Agricultural Committee 
shall spend all summer over an amendment to their own bill, 
and, of course, we shall not object to any amendment they may 
offer, or any modification or change they may desire in any 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. ANDERSON : Page 44, line 9, add a new paragraph, 
as follows: 


“That of the foregoing appropriations not more than 80 per cent 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order that I made against the former amendment, because the 
object sought- to be accomplished is the same, that is, that 
under the guise of a limitation and a reduction in appropria- 
tions the gentleman from Minnesota is seeking by his amend- 
ment to interfere with the discretion now lodged in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by existing law with respect to fixing the 
grazing fees on the forest reserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Arizona permit 
an inquiry? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman find anything in this 
amendment which would preclude the Secretary of Agriculture 
from spending 100 per cent of the appropriation made? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. In order to expend 100 per cent 
of the appropriation made the Secretary of Agriculture is re- 
quired to do something that he is not now compelled to do under 
the existing law, and thereby the amendment interferes with 
his discretion. The Secretary must, before he can spend 100 
per cent of the appropriation, make an appraisal of the grazing 
values upon any and all of the national forests. Otherwise the 
appropriation will be reduced 20 per cent. What is the primary 
purpose of the appropriation? It is to protect the national for- 
ests from fire and from trespass, to guard and protect publie 
property consisting of timber worth millions of dollars. The 
adoption of such an amendment will seriously interfere with the 
ability of the Secretary of Agriculture to protect the national 
forests by reducing the sums ayailable for that purpose, as 
estimated for by the department and allowed by the committee, 
because unless and until the Secretary shall take affirmative 
action, as directed by the amendment, and appraises the grazing 
values, all of the money appropriated will not be available for 
use in the manner intended. There can be no dispute about 
that; so it is apparent that this limitation is an attempt to 
legislate on an appropriation bill which is contrary to the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is similar to 
the amendments that have already been offered. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] has exercised a good deal of 
ingenuity in attempting to get around the decisions of the 
Chair, that you can not, under the guise of a limitation, either 
change existing law or take from the discretion of an adminis- 
trative officer. 

What if this amendment should provide that “no part of the 
money should be used unless and until,” and so forth? That 
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would be a change of existing law, clearly. I do not think the 
gentleman- who offers this amendment would deny that such 
an amendment would be a change of existing law. 

You do not change the character of the amendment by provid- 
ing that only a certain part of the appropriation shall be used 
except under a change of law or rule relative to fixing of grazing 
fees. Under the guise of a limitation on the use of the money, 
the attempt is made to change existing law relative to the fixing 
of grazing fees. That is exactly what is attempted to be done, 
an attempt to change the law relative to the fixing of grazing 
fees, to establish a new rule for the fixing of grazing fees. The 
rule now is that they shall be what the Secretary shall deter- 
mine, using his discretion. This amendment says they shall 
be fixed on a certain basis; they shall amount to the estimated 
value, and so forth. That is a change of law. The situation 
is in no wise modified, changed, or affected by reason of the 
fact that the character of the limitation is modified somewhat. 
It is the same old attempt to change the law and the rule under 
which grazing fees are fixed, and to do it under the guise of a 
limitation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, certainly no one will 
deny that it is in our power to reduce all these appropriations 
20 per cent in making them. Instead of providing for $5,089 for 
the Wyoming National Forest, Wyo., we could cut off 20 per cent 
of that amount. No one denies that. 

Now, we can say that we appropriate 20 per cent less. Then 
we could have said that we appropriate 20 per cent, provided it 
is raised out of additional money collected. Maybe we could 
not do it in that way; but here is in effect what this amend- 
ment does: It proposes to say by way of limitation that 80 per 
cent of this appropriation may be expended, and then the other 
20 per cent may be expended if certain fees for grazing are fixed 
upon a certain basis. We may think in making that limitation 
that this national forest shall contribute something to the Fed- 
eral Treasury for the purpose of helping to pay its expenses. 
We simply say by the amendment that 20 per cent, practically, 
of the appropriation shall not be expended unless a certain 
limitation is agreed to and lived up to. 

If we can not put that kind of a limitation in, I do not know 
what kind of a limitation that is a limitation you can put on any 
bill. This does not direct the Secretary to do anything that he 
is not authorized to do. It does not require him to do anything 
at all. He can do as he pleases about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Secretary acts upon the limitation, 
which is put in by the proposed amendment, would the gentle- 
man understand that he can then expend the 100 per cent of the 
amount appropriated? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I so understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that does not retrench expenditure. 
Does the limitation retrench expenditures? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. A limitation has nothing to do with 
the matter of limiting expenditures. Any limitation would be in 
order that directly retrenched the expenditures by reducing the 
amount carried in the bill. That has not been attempted. That 
limitation does not come within the terms of the Holman rule, 
of course, at all. It is a limitation in the appropriation bill, as 
when we say we give an appropriation “ with a string tied to it.” 
That is what all limitations are. : 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Chair is inclined to be of the opinion 
that this limitation would reduce expenditures, permit me to 
direct his attention to the following statement, which appears on 
page 15 of the report of the committee on this bill: 

Reconnoissance of forest resources (p. 46, line 23): There is an in- 
crease in this item of $25, This amount will be required for the 
necessary estimating and 1 5 of the grazing resources of the 
national forests incident to the changed program provided in this bill. 

The committee has actually increased the sum of money car- 
“ yied in this bill in order to conduct such appraisals. All 
moneys received from the national forests are deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, and there is no possible 
way to prove that any part of the funds so received are directly 
used on the forest reserves. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
me, the statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
rather emphasizes the fact that this is a change of existing law. 
He referred to the fact that as to 20 per cent of these appropria- 
tions they could not be used unless the Secretary proceeded un- 
der a change of law; unless he proceeded to fix grazing fees on 
a basis not now provided by law, and under a rule not now 
provided by law. Of course, if he did that his discretion, at 
least so far as that 20 per cent expenditure is concerned, would 
be limited, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers 
an amendment in the form of a new paragraph, to read as 
follows: . 

That of the foregoing appropriations not m 
be expended in “pee national forest in which the pan for AE — — 
be less than the appraised value of such grazing as determined by the 
Seeretary of Agriculture. 

The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] makes the point 
of order that that amendment is not in order, because it is in 
effect legislation which changes existing law. 

This proposed amendment, if the Chair understands it, seeks 
to limit certain appropriations made for national forests which 
have been set out by name, so that before the amount appro- 
priated in the bill can be used certain fees for grazing shall 
be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture at a sum set forth in 
the amendment, not less than the appraised value of such 
grazing. Where the fees are less than the appraised value for 
grazing, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, only 80 
per cent of the amount appropriated is to be expended on any 
of our forests. 

It seems to the Chair that the amendment proposed is a limi- 
tation upon the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
fixed by existing law, and that unless it is plain and clear that 
the amendment will reduce expenditures or will decrease the 
appropriations in order to be in order under the Holman rule 
as an amendment, such an amendment, seeking to limit or 
modify the discretion and power yested in the Secretary by 
existing law, would not be in order. This amendment seeks to 
limit the expenditure to 80 per cent where the fees for grazing 
shall be less than the appraised value of such grazing, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture. That is to say, the 
fees for grazing shall be determined in a particular way, and 
shall be determined not within the discretion as conferred 
by existing law. It seems to the Chair that this is such a 
limitation as is not permissible under the rules and does not 
come within the provisions of the Holman rule, and the Chair 
is therefore constrained to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I respectfully appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the deci- 
sion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman—— 3 

78 MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to lay that on the 
table. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request. I 
changed my mind when I was on my feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand it. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. To strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the Clerk would have to 
read before that can be done. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Additional national forests created or to be created under section 11 
of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. L., p. 963), and lands under con- 
tract for purchase or for the acquisition of which condemnation pro- 

ings have been instituted for the purposes of said act, $76,850. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Consistent with a policy heretofore 
announced by me, I invited my constituents and the owners of 
industries in my district to call my attention to any criticisms 
directed against them, saying that if they brought the matter 
to my attention I would be very glad to present their side of the 
case to the Members of the House. As a result of that sugges- 
tion, I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. L. S. Swift, of Swift & 
Co., who takes exception to remarks on the floor of this House 
on February 5 by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Younc] and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Trncuer]. I do not want to 
take up the time of the House, but I ask permission to incor- 
porate this letter in the Recor», so that those who are interested 
and who are not prejudiced may be informed and have the op- 
portunity of reading both sides of the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated by him. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object. I 
do not think we should allow to be printed in the Recorp a letter 
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that reflects on Members of Congress or that criticizes them, 
without knowing what is contained in the letter. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Then I will be very happy to read 
the letter. 

Mr. MONDELL. I object. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not object to the gentleman read- 
ing it. I would like to have the opportunity to answer Swift 
& Co. 

Mr, TINCHER. If the gentleman will yield, I wish to state 
that I have no objection to any criticism which Swift & Co. may 
make of myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 
lr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Without reading the letter, let me 
say that I have already discussed the contents of the letter 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Younc] and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. My desire not to take up the 
time of the House prompted me to make this request. ` 

Mr. MANN òf Illinois. I đo not like to interrupt, but I hope 
my colleague will not compel me to make a point of order. My 
colleague will have a chance to be heard later, and I hope he 
will not inject something that will take up the rest of the 
afternoon. E 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. There is no disposition on my part 
to interrupt the proceedings, but I have waited patiently since 
yesterday afternoon. I do not inflict myself very frequently 
on the membership of the House, and I really believe I am 
entitled to some consideration and repeat that my district is en- 
titled to recognition. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. My colleague never inflicts himself. 
I hope he will allow us to proceed with the bill. : 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. In view of the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion I will defer for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his pro forma 
amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

intenan improvemen otection, and = 
r 3 "the specified national — — — 2,068,762 : Pro. 


vided, That the foregoing amounts appropriated for such purposes 
be available interchangeably in the —— of the Secretary of - 
e 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. The large amount carried by this paragraph, 
over $2,000,000, indicates a part of what we are losing on the 
national forests and a part of what we are losing by our failure 
to charge a reasonable rental for grazing lands, I very much 
regret that none of the amendments were found to be in order 
which would have provided that the appraised value of these 
grazing lands might be used as a basis of the rental charge. I 
do not know of any fairer basis that could be taken for that pur- 
pose, and I hope the Committee on Agriculture will find time 
later on to consider a bill on this subject and report it out. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from New 
Mexico. X 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Does the -gentleman contend that this 
$2,000,000 used for the administration of these forests is all lost 
to the Government? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, no. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Does the gentleman contend that we do 
not return any of this money to the Treasury? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, no. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Some of these forests are paying more 
than the amount that is expended on them. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Some of them are, but only a few of 
them. 

Mr, HERNANDEZ. I know those in my State are doing so. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I want to say, for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], who does not seem 
to be present just at this moment, that the Members from some 
of the Eastern States and the Central States are not so ignorant 
with reference to the character of these grazing lands as the 
gentleman seems by his remarks to indicate. I have ridden hun- 
dreds of miles over some of this land that is used for pasturing 
these cattle. Contrary to what the gentleman from California 
has stated, I have seen, right in some of these forests, the finest 
pasturage that I ever set my eyes upon; wild oats and wild 
grasses of various kinds, which afforded the most luxuriant feed 
I ever saw and best adapted for the growth of cattle. I do not 
know why a reasonable rental should not be paid for this grazing. 
The persons who are using these lands are mostly large owners 
of stock, some of them worth millions of dollars, and they might 
well pay the reasonable appraised value of these lands. For 
some reason they have shown no disposition to do that, but, on 


the contrary, they have shown a disposition to exclude the small 
holders, the man who owns a few head of stock, and to keep him 
off of these lands entirely. I regret to say that even seems to be 
the desire of the agents of the Department of Agriculture, be- 
cause it is easier to handle these lands when they are occupied 
by big herds than when they are occupied by many small ones. 
But possibly if we had a fair appraisal of these lands the small 
holder, the man with only a few head of stock, would get some- 
where near what is his due, because he could probably better 
afford to pay it than the big man. I hope the Agricultural Com- 
mittee will take up this subject at the proper time and report a 
bill to the House. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do so for the purpose of addressing the com- 
mittee on an entirely new subject, namely, the grazing of the na- 
tional forests. Perhaps members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture have not traveled over the national forests as much as some 
gentlemen would like to have us do, but there are some things 
of which we are aware. One is that we are appropriating Gov- 
ernment money to fence the forests for pastures. Another is 
that we have been appropriating money from the United States 
Treasury to make surveys of the different forests, to ascertain 
how many acres are necessary for pasturing cattle. We are 
aware that the Government has received for the last two years 
only about 10 per cent of the value of these forests for the pas- 
turage of these animals. I do not have to go out to your na- 
tional forests and look them over to know what kind of pas- 
tures you have there. When I buy your cattle from those forests 
and receive them at my home and see them on the market, I 
know what kind of a pasture the Government is furnishing. I 
know also that you have the safeguard of a surveyor to find that 
you get the required number of aeres in that locality, to see that 
your animals get the proper pasturage, and that this Govern- 
ment appropriates money to fence the pastures for you. 

Now, I agree with my friend Rusey, from Missouri, that it is 
rather far-fetched for men from Arizona or any other part of 
that territory to come here and fight the stopping of this leak 
in the Teasury. I want to compliment the chairman of this 
3 [Mr. Haucen] upon his position in fighting this 
enk. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Not now. I have something I want to say. 
I will yield later. Some gentleman on this floor the other day 
asked if the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture was a 
friend of the farmer. 

I want to say to you that he is not only a friend of the farmer 
but he is a friend of the producer and a friend of the consumer. 
Why, gentlemen, he is a statesman, because he is trying to stop 
a leak in the Federal Treasury. [Applause.] And he is going 
to stop it. We may need a rule, we may not be able to stop 
the leak with a cotton plug, but we are going to stop this $6,000,- 
000 leak in the Treasury, caused by the lack of proper return 
for the pasturing on the national forest reserves. I hope there 
Is no feeling over this matter. To-day ought to be a joyous day 
in our history. To-day is the first day in the history of our 
great Nation that Mr. Pinchot has congratulated the floor leader 
on our side on his attitude toward conservation. To-day, my 
friends, is a great day for the public. I want to congratulate 
the gentlemen on the Democratic side of the House to-day for 
having had the foresight and the courage and the manhood and 
the Americanism to throw off the yoke last night, and to de- 
clare yourselves for America and against compulsory military 
training. [Applause.] Thus, you have said to the public and 
to the world in general, “ We refuse to follow the General Staff. 
We ignore the advice of Baker. We set aside the letter of the 
Chief Executive, and we decide to follow that great leader, Mr. 
Mori, on the question of compulsory military training. [Ap- 
plause.} To-day is a day when we all ought to be happy, and I 
congratulate you. I have a personal pride in this, because my 
colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] from my State, a member of the Com- 
mittee om Military Affairs, has been making this fight, and now 
you have agreed with him, and you have decided, over the pro- 
test of the Chief Executive, to back him up in his effort to pre- 
vent the Prussianizing of the American Army, and to stand for 
America. So I say to-day ought to be a day of general rejoic- 
ing. I congratulate you on the new leadership that you have 
voluntarily adopted by your vote last night in conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Uhairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield the floor. i 


The Clerk read as follows: ` 


For the selection, classification, and segregation of lands within the 
boundaries of national forests that may be ned to homestead settle- 
ment and entry under the homestead laws app icable to the national for- 
ests; for the examination-and appraisal of lands in effecting exchanges 
authorized by law and for the survey thereof — metes and bounds or 
otherwise by employees of the Forest Service under the direction of the 
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Commissioner of the General Land Office; and for the survey and plat- 
ting of certain lands, chiefly valuable for agriculture, now listed or to 
be listed within the national forests, under the act of June 11, 1906 
(34 Stats., p. 283), and the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stats., p. 1095), as 
provided by the act of March 4, 1913, $87,000. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. It is under this appropriation that 
some of the difficulties so eloquently spoken of by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] are sought to be overcome, 
It is true that in laying out national forests, in some of them 
originally, areas not strictly forest lands were induded. The 
limits included lands more suitable for agriculture than for 
forestry. That was early realized, and money was provided for 
the employment of men to investigate just such conditions and 
for setting aside from the national forests lands more suitable 
for agriculture. As a result of this kind of work millions of 
neres have been eliminated from the national forests proper and 
have been made subject to homestead entry; millions of acres 
have actually been settled by homesteaders. The work is going 
on, other areas will be eliminated, and later they will be taken 
up and settled, It is to be hoped that this appropriation will 
be continued, so that the disagreeable situation, unfortunate on 
account of the haste in which the forests in the first place were 
laid out, may be speedily remedied. 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Les. 

Mr. TILSON. Although additional new duties seem to be 
imposed by this paragraph, nevertheless the amount has been 
decreased. What is the explanation for that remarkable fact? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have not the figures be- 
fore me showing just what the reduction is. 

Mr. TILSON, It is $20,000. We find this language: 

For the survey thereof by metes and bounds or otherwise by em- 
ployees of the Forest Service under the direction of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. 

That is new language. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is new language, but is suggested by 
the two departments, and it is made in accordance with the law 
to save the survey by the other department. 

Mr. TILSON. I wondered whether there were additional 
duties imposed, with a reduction in the item. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; we simply agreed that it might be legally 
done without a duplication of work. , 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. In the few short months that I have had the privilege of 
enjoying the companionship of the distinguished Chesterfield, the 
statesman and farmer from the sand dunes of Medicine Lodge, 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TI Nc HEA], I have learned to 
appreciate him very much, but never more than I did a few 
moments ago, when he assumed the rôle of speaking for the Re- 
publican Party in congratulating the Democratic Party on fol- 
lowing the Republicans in opposition to compulsory military 
service. Of course, the false assumption was apparent even to 
a schoolboy. The Democratic Party has not followed the Re- 
publican Party, because nobody knows what the Republican 
Party stands for on the question of compulsory military train- 
ing. I presume the gentleman from Kansas extended the proper 
expressions of condolence to his next-door neighbor, Mr. Har- 
RELD, of Oklahoma City, when he bowed to the blunt orders of 
the autocratic steering committee on the Republican side of this 
House, who vetoed his selection for membership on the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs because he is opposed to compulsory 
military service, and who said to him, “ Unless you surrender 
your convictions and the convictions of your constituents upon 
the question of militarism, you must bow your head in shame and 
go out of public life,“ because everybody knows that kicking him 
off the committee meant his political death. That is what it 
meant—that Harrerp was crucified in order that the Republi- 
cans of this House might play their little double-crossing game 
on this question of universal compulsory military training. 
What is the game? What is the position of the Republican 
Party? You do not know, the gentleman from Kansas does not 
know 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will ask the gentleman to wait for a moment, 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to have the gentleman make a 
true statement. 

Mr. WINGO. That is what I want to do. ; 

Mr. MADDEN, The gentleman evidently does not know what 
he is talking about or he would not make the statement that 
he has. 

Mr. WINGO. What is that? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman just said that he bowed to the 
autocratic orders of the steering committee. I wish to call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that no orders were issued from 
any steering committee, 


Mr. WINGO, Oh, certainly not. The steering committee has 
grown so great on the Republican side that even the frown of 
the steering committee, a whispered suggestion that one will 
have to follow the wishes of the steering committee, is sufficient, 
It was stated, not in the public press, but was stated by a leading 
Republican, that Mr. Hannzro either must voluntarily get off 
“or we will kick him off.” Let us see what the position of the 
Republican Party is. The gentleman from Kansas IMr. 
'TTINCHER] congratulated us on following the Republican Party. 
God knows I would hate to see the Democratic Party assume 
the attitude of the Republican Party in this House. Your atti- 
tude on universal compulsory military training is typical of your 
attitude on every public question. You have not a conviction 
on a single public question, or if you have a conviction you are 
afraid to take the American people in your confidence before 
election day. What are you trying to do—to follow MONDELL or 
Junius “ Carsar” Kann? Are you following the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. ` 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, Mr. Chairman, while we are all very much 
regaled by the gentleman and always are interested in hearing 
him speak, yet in the interest of progress we ought to go along 
with the bill. We have made very little progress. 

Mr. WINGO. Very well, I withdraw my request, hoping that 
some Republican will take that five minutes to tell us where the 
Republican Party stands on compulsory military service. You 
wiggle in and you wiggle out so that you do not know yourself 
where you stand. You do not know whether you are with 
WapswortH and Kaun or with Monperr. [Applause and 
laughter on the Democratic side.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of methods for wood distillation and for the 
preservative treatment of timber, for timber ene the testing of 
such woods as may require test to ascertain if the suitable for mak- 
ing paper, for investigations and tests within the United States of 
foreign woods of commercial importance to industries in the United 
States, and for other investigations and experiments to promote economy 
in the use of forest products, and for commercial demonstrations of im- 
proved methods or processes, in cooperation with individuals and com- 
panies, $173,260. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
to the following portion of this paragraph: 

For investigations and tests within the United States of foreign 
woods of commercial importance to industry in the United States. 

That is new legislation and is unauthorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HAUGEN, That is an item that has been carried for a 
number of years. It has been carried since 1912, starting with 
an appropriation of $177,000. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is new legislation, unauthorized by law; 
and the mere fact that in some previous appropriation bill such 
an item was carried, unless it is definitely shown that it was 
the intention of the Congress to make it permanent law, would 
not make it in order in an appropriation bill now. There has 
been no appropriation bill enacted indicating that this should 
be permanent law and that an annual appropriation should be 
made for it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the gentleman what his objection is? 

Mr. BLANTON, To the investigation of foreign woods, be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture could go to every foreign 
country after such woods and spend this $173,260 messing 
around in Europe. That is something I do not think this 
country wants done. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Why, the very language of 
the bill is that the tests are to be within the United States, 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but it does not prevent sending emis- 
saries. on junketing trips to the battle fields of France and to 
England to have a nice summer trip at some time, such as has 
been done by representatives of various other departments that 
I could name. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just wanted to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to this: We are talking about everything but the point of 
order, and if I may be permitted I want to say that this is one 
of the most valuable items in the bill to the people of America. 
Investigations that go on in connection with this provide for 
methods of discovering how you can veneer with high-class 
wood on the commonest kind of wood that we have. You can 
take any kind of wood and provide veneering and make it appear 
as artistic as anything I know in that line: And the continued 
examinations and investigations and tests made under this Item 
have resulted in enabling the people of the United States to 
indulge in a higher class and u more artistics work of finish in 
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buildings and homes and every kind of construction than they 
have eyer been able to indulge in before, and it is more economi- 
cal than.can be done with the original timber. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman believe that this coun- 
try is dependent upon foreign woods for that purpose? I 
maintain we have plenty of varieties of different kinds of woods 
in this country to perform our yarious experimehts upon. 

Mr. MADDEN. That may be the information of the gentle- 
man, who is not an expert on that class of work; but the opinion 
of men who have had the experience in this line of work is that 
it is the most yaluable aid to an economical work of construc- 
tion and development of art that has ever been done at the 
expense of the Government in any of its branches. I am speak- 
ing from experience. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee—— Š 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask that thè argument be 
confined to the point of order. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
has made a point of order. The Chair will be glad to hear the 
gentleman from Wisconsin on the point of order. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. My purpose, Mr. Chairman, is 
not to address myself directly to the point of order, but rather 
by your permission to address myself to the item against which 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has made the point 
of order, namely, the appropriation of $173,260 for the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has made the point of order that this 
item is not proper legislation, because it appropriates money for 
investigations and tests of foreign woods of commercial im- 
portance to industries in the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not that it is not proper legislation, but 
that it is new legislation, unauthorized by law. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] is mistaken in his statement, and 
I contend his point of order is not well taken. The item in 
question does not provide for tests without the United States, 
as the gentleman from Texas seems to think, but does provide 
for tests within the United States of foreign woods which may 
be of commercial importance to our American industries. 

Further, this is not new legislation, as the gentleman from 
Texas contends, as this very item has been carried in the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill for several years past. It is, there- 
fore, not a new item of legislation, but is old legislation regu- 
larly carried in the Agricultural appropriation bill, and there- 
fore, in my judgment, comes clearly within the general pur- 
poses of the organie law. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn], who has just said that “this is 
one of the most valuable items in the bill to the people of 
America.” Mr. Chairman, I happen to be quite familiar with 
the work of the Forest Products Laboratory located at Madison, 
Wis., having been for 13 years a member of the board of 
regents of the University of Wisconsin and a member of the 
board when this laboratory was located at Madison in 1910. I 
can, therefore, speak with some degree of authority and with 
information gathered from observations of the work of the 
laboratory on the ground of operations, So strongly do I feel 
that this laboratory should be encouraged in its splendid work 
under the excellent supervision of its director, Mr. ©. P. Wins- 
low, ably supported by the assistant director, Mr. O. M. Butler, 
and the efficient members of the staff, who are men of high 
caliber and large scientific attainments, that were it not for 
the very strained condition of our National Treasury and the 
general slogan for retrenchment of expenditures I would, at 
the proper time, move an amendment to double the appropriation 
called for in the bill. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, I sincerely- hope 
that we shall agree that it will be a matter of economy and 
conservation of our commercial, financial, and economical re- 
sources as & Nation to increase this appropriation in next year’s 
budget to at least $500,000, so as to give adequate support to 
one of the most important scientific bureaus of investigations 
and tests carried on by our Government in the conservation of 
our natural resources. 

The present lumber and wood prices are the highest that have 
ever been known in the United States, and are still rising: In 
spite of rapidly increasing prices, which are partly due to the 
growing shortage of materials, there is an appalling waste ana 
loss. of efficiency in handling, through practically every phase 
of wood manufacture and utilization, from the logging opera- 
tions in the woods to the completion, shipment, and even in the 
use of the final product. Losses in the seasoning of wood in the 
United States at the present time are conservatively estimated 
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to reach nearly $50,000,000 annually. Every dollar of this loss 
is an added cost in the production of lumber and every board 
foot wasted an additional drain on our rapidly diminishing for- 
est resources. Several billion feet, worth in the neighborhood 
of $75,000,000, could be saved annually if full use were made 
of preservative processes for treating ties, poles, posts, piling, 
mine timbers, shingles, lumber, and other wood which is ex- 
posed to the weather and thereby subject to decay. A large 
percentage of the annual loss from fire in the United States of 
about $200,000,000 is in wooden structures, and this could be 
materially reduced through the development of fire-retarding 
paints and compounds and fire-resisting construction. A casual 
survey shows that the losses from faulty mill and shop prac- 
tices in a wide range of industries amount to millions of dol- 
lars annually. Unnecessary losses through packing and ship- 
ment in poorly designed and constructed containers are vari- 
ously estimated at from $40,000,000 to $100,000,000 annually 
for domestic shipments alone, and the packing methods used by 
American concerns in export shipments are reported by the 
Consular Service to be notoriously bad. 

Practically every city in the United States has its own build- 
ing code, and for wood as a material there is the greatest con- 
fusion and practically unlimited range in requirements. Rea- 
sonable uniformity would be of obvious advantage to both manu- 
facturer and consumer. In structural timbers strength is ordi- 
narily a prime requisite, yet for only two groups of timbers in 
the United States has a system of grading rules been developed 
which selects the wood on a basis of its strength. For lumber 
practically every species has at least one distinct set of grad- 
ing rules and several species have more than one set, and this 
from the standpoint of the consumer results in a confusion 
which places the average consumer at a great disadvantage in 
his lumber purchases. 

Of the material in the woods, only approximately 30 per cent 
appears in the form of seasoned rough lumber, and in the manu- 
facture of the rough lumber: there is a further waste which in 
some important wood-consuming industries reaches from 10 to 25 
per cent, and in special cases even higher. In the bending of 
high-grade stock in vehicle making, for example, losses fre- 
quently reach 50 per cent. We are clearly falling far short of tak- 
ing advantage of our opportunities for saving and utilizing this 
enormous waste. 

Many of the industries which manufacture and utilize wood 
are among the oldest industries and as such have been very slow 
on their own initiative to improve their processes and cut down 
waste. The public is concerned as much as the industries, be- 
cause inefficient methods and waste are exhausting our remain- 
ing timber resources and are increasing prices of all wood prod- 
ucts to the consumer. The only effective solution of this situa- 
tion lies in forest products research, provided for in the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

It was for the purpose of promoting economy and efficiency in 
the utilization of wood and in the processes by which forest ma- 
terials are converted into commercial products that the Forest 
Products Laboratory was established in 1910 by the United 
States Forest Service at Madison, Wis., in cooperation with the 
University of Wisconsin. This laboratory is an institution of 
practical research, and with the exception of a similar, though 
much smaller, organization in Canada is the only institution of 
its kind in the world. Its organization of trained specialists 
conducts investigations into the mechanical, physical, and chem- 
ical properties of various woods and wood wastes and of 
processes and methods of manufacture and handling to secure 
greater efficiency and economy. When it is considered that the 
value of the products of the primary and secondary wood-using 
industries of the country aggregates over $10,000,000,000 an- 
nually, the importance of such an institution is apparent, 
Indeed, the hearings state that the lumber industry is the sec- 
ond or third largest industry of our country. 

In the early years of its operation the laboratory's small or- 
ganization of eighty-odd people devoted its attention primarily to 
the development of fundamental and correlated information of 
the properties of the varied available species of timber and to 
improvements in the better-known and standard processes 
and methods in its utilization. 

At the outbreak of the World War the importance of forest 
products to a successful national defense program—from the 
airplane propeller to the charcoal in the gas mask and from 
the wood alcohol in the high explosives to the wooden container 
for the shipment of the shelli—made necessary not only the use 
and application of the knowledge already gained, but a vast 
amount of further information which necessitated increasing the 
prewar organization. Since the close of hostilities, it has been 
found that the results of this work during the emergency are 
practically all applicable to industrial needs, and while lack of 
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funds has made it necessary to reduce the organization over 50 
per cent, the industrial requests for the wider effective dissemi- 
nation and demonstration of the results already secured and also 
for further studies and investigations are sufficient to justify 
an organization far greater than is at present possible. These 
requests and opportunities are becoming increasingly broad 
and numerous, and failure to meet them is causing incalculable 
losses annually to the country. For example, one of the con- 
spicuous lines of work which should be greatly expanded is the 
investigations to develop the general laws for box and container 
construction, the relationship between the size and contents 
of the box, the kind and thickness of material to be used, methods 
of nailing, strapping, and so forth, and, further, special tests 
to check the application of general laws to special classes of 
containers. ‘Tests of this character with proper cooperation 
with producers and shippers will rapidly reduce unnecessary 
losses, now amounting to millions of dollars annually. As one 
example of the value of forest-products investigations, work 
of this character is known to have saved to the United States 
several times more than the total sum spent to date in all 
forest-products investigations. 

A system of grading for structural timber which permits its 
selection on the basis of strength, the prime requisite, has been 
developed and commercially adopted only for the southern 
pines and the Douglas fir of the West. Similar rules should be 
developed for hemlock and for other woods used for purposes 
where strength is a controlling factor. The growing scarcity 
of timber and the difficulty of securing high-grade material in 
large sizes will result in the use of built-up timbers. Two 
years of war alone brought pronounced changes in this direc- 
tion. If built-up timbers are to be used safely and economically, 
an extensive series of tests to develop the best designs and the 
most effective fastenings and joints is necessary. 

In addition to structural timbers there are great possibilities 
in the use of laminated and built-up construction for many 
other purposes, such as wagon parts and smaller articles, like 


shoe lasts, and so forth. Any such development increases | 


utilization and reduces the cost of material and the losses and 
time in drying. Fundamental strength tests should be com- 
pleted for all American species, since only from these tests can 
be decided the comparative merits of various timbers, which 
are becoming scarce or high priced, and the possibility of using 
substitute timbers. 

Plywood is a comparatively new wood product, and com- 
pared to other materials of construction little is known of its 
strength, of the comparative values of different species, the 
best methods of manufacture, the best glues and methods of 
gluing, and of its merits as compared with solid wood. Its use 
is increasing, and information along the lines indicated is 
greatly needed. The development of glues is necessary from 
the standpoint of plywood and also from the standpoint of 
many classes of laminated construction, and for those which 
are exposed to the weather and to moisture water-resistant 
glues are necessary. Before the war there were no recognized 
standard specifications for glue. An excellent beginning was 
made in investigations of glues and their proper manipulation 
during the war, and the results of the work with waterproof 
glues and plywood at the Forest Products Laboratory saved the 
country over $5,000,000 in the procurement of this material 
during the emergency; but the bulk of the field still remains to 
be covered. 

For many purposes, such as furniture, vehicles, cooperage, 
and airplane manufacture, it is necessary to bend wood. Prac- 
tically nothing is known as yet of the conditions under which 
this can be done most effectively and without the excessive 
losses at present common in commercial plants which waste 
high-grade, expensive materials. 

On problems connected with the drying of wood, much prog- 
ress has been made in the development of general laws and in 
their application to a few of our more common woods and a 
few additional woods which can not be seasoned easily. The 
work done has made it possible, for example, to kiln-dry wood 
with safety for airplane construction during the war. Much re- 
mains to be done in the determination of general laws and in the 
application of results to the remainder of American species in 
commercial use, especially to such important species as Doug- 
las fir, western hemlock, and some of the more refractory hard- 
woods. While the more important field is in methods of arti- 
ficial drying, there is room also for a great improvement in 
methods used in the natural seasoning of wood. 

The life of the four to six billion feet of timber which decays 
in service each year could be lengthened from two to four times 
by preservative treatment. The work already begun to deter- 
mine the efliciency of various preservatives under various con- 
ditions of exposure and when used with different species 
should therefore be hastened and completed. 


Preservatives not only prolong the life of treated woods but 
make it possible to utilize the less durable species in the place 
of the more durable ones. Untreated piling of the best species 
when placed in exposed conditions is sometimes wholly de- 
stroyed in a few months. Work so far done indicates for this 
specific use the possibility of increasing the life to several years. 
Far too little has been done in the development of fire-retarding 
compounds for the impregnation of wood, and the possibilities 
are practically unlimited. Enough has been done in the study 
of methods of construction to show great possibilities in the 
reduction of fire risks by the development of slow-burning con- 
struction and of fire stops. During the war a cheap and prac- 
tical wood coating was developed for airplane propellers which 
practically prevents the absorption of moisture and thus elimi- 
nated the shrinking, expansion, and warping which make air- 
plane propellers useless, Investigations of this character should 
be extended to wood finishes and protective coatings in general, 
with the practical certainty of great benefits in durability and 
resistance to the absorption of moisture. There is a very gen- 
eral and urgent demand for the development of satisfactory 
coatings and finishes. 

Intensive technical studies of the operations of mill and 
shop practices of lumber, pulp and paper, and the secondary 
wood-using industries such as veneer and cooperage plants, fur- 
niture factories, sash and door mills, vehicle and implement 
factories, and various kinds of specialty shops, by highly-trained 
technical men able to review the processes and problems of 
these industries in an entirely new light, can unquestionably 
bring about savings and increase efficiency amounting to many 
millions of dollars annually, 

The greatest possibility for utilizing the two-thirds or more 
of the material in the woods which is now wasted before the 
final product appears is through the chemical industries. Of 
these the pulp and paper industry is the most important. Tests 
already begun to determine the feasibility of using other Ameri- 
can species for pulp should be completed for all promising 
species. Further studies are needed to improve the efficiency 
of paper-making processes. The demand for specialty products 
made of pulp is rapidly increasing, and much work should 
be done on such products as fiber silk, twines, rugs, fabrics, 
and so forth. Losses through the decay of wood pulp in storage 
now amount to several millions of dollars annually, and the 
development of methods to eliminate this will benefit the supply, 
quality, and cost of print paper. Methods employed for the dis- 
tillation of both hardwoods and softwoods are still primitive. 

Comparatively few species are used, whereas there is a possi- 
bility of using many, and the use of waste material can be 
greatly increased. Much should also be done regarding the 
possibilities of utilizing the products of wood distillation. 

Wood pulp made from spruce is now practically the basis for 
most of our news-print paper, and while the demand for news- 
print paper is increasing at an enormous rate the supply of 
spruce logs is decreasing at an alarming rate. Already the 
shortage is acute, and we are facing a paper shortage that 
threatens the suspension of many of our newspapers of the coun- 
try. In the hearings on this bill we are told that 2,000 to 3,000 
small newspapers face extinction unless the news-print supply 
is increased. No doubt other woods can supply the need. We 
should find by tests what they are. The Forest Products 
Laboratory, provided with adequate funds to carry on tests and 
experiments, would, undoubtedly, find some relief for the acute 
situation which now exists. Indeed, could Congress be made to 
realize and understand the importance of the pulp and paper 
division of the Madison laboratory alone it would gladiy and 
promptly provide an adequate appropriation for its support. 

An important phase of forest-products research is cooperation 
with industries and the public, to assist as fully as possible in 
putting promising laboratory results into practice, and this 
phase of the work should be developed in proportion to the in- 
vestigations. It is as important to see that the results of the 
work are effectively utilized as it is to conduct the research; this 
can only be accomplished by the development of a group of spe- 
cialists able to lend assistance of a practical nature at the plant 
or place of operation of the manufacturer engaged in the use 
of wood or its by-products. ; * 

In general the Forest Products Laboratory is practically the 
only institution of appreciable size in existence which is devot- 
ing its attention solely to wood and its by-products, Its work 
bears directly on the problems of industries manufacturing 
annually products valued at over $10,000,000,000. The appli- 
cation of the results of the laboratory's investigations has al- 
ready resulted in direct savings to this country amounting to 
many times more than the total cost of maintaining the institu- 
tion during the past 10 years. 

There is an ever-increasing demand upon the laboratory or- 
ganization for further work, and this has never been more acute 
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and important than now, when the constantly rising cost of 
lumber and other wooden products is making economy in the 
utilization of forest products of increasing importance not only 
to the industries concerned, but to the public as a whole. It 
would seem, therefore, a shortsighted policy to restrict the ac- 
tivities of this institution, and that in any sound policy of 
economy adequate provision for the continuation and expansion 
of the work of this institution should be made. 

Economy and efficiency in handling forest products, and a 
comprehensive plan for reforestration of our denuded waste- 
land areas, is a national necessity. One of the greatest and 
most important national problems to-day is the proper conserva- 
tion and utilization of the products of our rapidly depleting 
forests. A national forest policy is one of the pressing needs in 
our reconstruction program. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Chair indulge me just a moment 
on the point of order? : 

I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the 
Forestry Service is, in the first instance, a great business insti- 
tution. It is charged with the management, direction, and con- 
trol of timberlands aggregating, I think, something like 110,- 
000,000 acres. These timbered lands are of very great variety, 
and with respect to them the Forest Service is charged with 
very great responsibilities and with very great powers and 
duties. It has power to sell great portions of the stumpage 
on these lands almost without restriction. It has the power to 
reforest portions of these forests that have been denuded by 
fires or otherwise. It is necessarily, in the direction, control, 
and management of this enormous business, compelled to gather 
together for its own use and information of the employees and 
officers of the Forest Service great masses of information with 
respect to the utilization of timber in this country and in foreign 
countries. The item under consideration, against which the 
gentleman from Texas has made the point of order, is the item 
under which the experimentation and the investigation necessary 
to the management, direction, and control of these great timber 
resources are undertaken. I wish to call the attention of the 
Chair to some of the powers which the Forest Service has with 
respect to forest reservations. For instance, it is provided— 

That said reservation shall be under the exclusive control of the 
Secretary of the Interior— 

And permit me to say here that all the powers and duties 
originally invested in the Secretary of the Interior with refer- 
ence to these forests are now transferred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture— 
whose duty it shall be, as soon as practicable, to make and publish such 
rules and regulations as he may deem necessary or proper for the care 
and management of the same. Such regulations shall provide for the 
preservation from in y of all timber, mineral deposits, natural curi- 
osities, or wonders within said reservation, and their retention in their 
natural condition, 

How can he provide for the sale of timber in the forests under 
appropriate circumstances if he has not the powers and means 
to investigate the things which are related to the sale of timber 
and the management of the forests? 

Now, it may be necessary in order to gather information with 
respect to the preservation of rare timber in the forests to in- 
vestigate the methods of preservation of foreign timber. So it 


seems to me that the power, the authority to investigate into the] 


methods of preserving the foreign woods, and so forth, is implied 
by the very extensive power which we have conferred upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Chief of the Forest Service by 
the various enactments of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point’of order to the language on page 46 of the bill, as follows: 


For investigations and tests within the United States of foreign 
woods of commercial importance to industries in the United States. 


The Chair would state, in considering the paragraph in which 
this language is found, in connection with the authority of the 
Bureau of Forestry, before and after its transfer from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Agricultural Department, it 
seems that this activity on the part of the Department of Agri- 
culture, through the Bureau of Forestry, is one that is within 
the general purposes of the organic law. It does not provide 
for tests without the United States, as the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton} suggested, but for tests within the United 
States of foreign woods of commercial importance to the indus- 
tries of the United States. The Chair is inclined to the view—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may I offer this further sug- 
gestion, that according to the Chair’s ruling, under the general 
interpretation of the organic statute the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has the authority to send to France and secure horses 
over there and bring them over for experimental purposes, 

Mr. ANDERSON. That has been done. 

Mr. BLANTON. But not except by express authority of 
Congress. 


The CHAIRMAN. 

The Chair will state that he is inclined to think that this 
comes within the general authorization and purposes of the de- 
partment, and therefore overrules the point of order. 


Well, this does not involve that question, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, 
item? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
Sixty Members are present, not @ quorum. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. > 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wars, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12272) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
me fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reparted 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following joint resolution : 

H. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead entry. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, * 

Mr. CALDWELL by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence for one week, on account of important business. 
ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


Oh, can we not finish this 


[After counting.] 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 11, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting request for legislation for the relief of 
Ruperto Vilche, of Guantanamo City, Cuba, was taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3383) to increase the efficiency of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service, reported the same with an amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 617), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4142) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
S. Robert; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12357) granting a pension to Edward M. Smailes; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 12169) granting a pension to Mary Muhleder; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 8 

A bill (H. R. 12393) granting a pension to Joseph S. Penland; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12426) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the Brookville 
Park Association, Brookville, Pa., two German cannon or field- 
pieces, carriages, and equipment, with a suitable number of 
shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12427) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of New Bethlehem, Pa., two German can- 
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non or fieldpieces, carringes, and equipment, with a suitable 
number of shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12428) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Punxsutawney, Pa., two German can- 
nons or fieldpieces, carriages, and equipment, with a suitable 
number of shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12429) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Reynoldsville, Pa., two German cannons 
or fieldpieces, carriages, and equipment, with a suitable number 
of shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12430) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Blairsville, Pa., two German cannons or 
fieldpieces, carriages, and equipment, with a suitable number of 
shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12431) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Ford City, Pa., two German cannons or 
fieldpieces, carriages, and equipment, with a suitable number of 
shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12432) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Clarion, State of Pennsylvania, two 
German cannons or fieldpieces, carriages, and equipment, with 
a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12433) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Armstrong, State of Pennsylvania, two 
German cannons or fieldpieces, carriages, and equipment, with 
a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. = 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12434) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Indiana, State of Pennsylvania, two 
German cannons or fieldpieces, carriages, and equipment, with 
a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12435) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Jefferson, State of Pennsylvania, two 
German eannons or fieldpieces, carriages, and equipment, with 
a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. x 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12436) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the E. D. Sharp Post, No. 267, Grand Army of the 
Republic, for the E. D. Sharp soldier's’ plot in the cemetery at 
Rimersburg, Clarion County, Pa., two German cannons or field- 
pieces, carriages, and equipment, with a suitable number of 
shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIGSBY: A bill (H. R. 12437) to authorize the ex- 
penditure of the sum of $100,000, heretofore appropriated for 
the erection of a United States post office, courthouse, and jail 
at Cordova, Alaska, by the act approved March 4, 1913, for the 
erection of a United States courthouse and jail at Cordova, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 12438) granting an increase of 
pension to Silas Hendrix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12439) granting a pension to Sarah F. 
German; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CARSS: A*bill (H. R. 12440) granting an increase of 
pension to Frank Bachmeyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12441) to reimburse the Duluth, Winnipeg & 
Pacific Railway for custom fine No. 368, erroneously imposed 
by the collector of customs at Duluth, Minn.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 12442) for the relief of Mrs. 
Charles Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 12443) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay certain claims, the result of a fire 
in the Government ordnance plant at Baldwin, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12444) granting a pension to William South- 
ard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12445) granting an 
increase of pension to Lena Griswold; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 12446) to carry out the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of the Fore River Ship- 
building Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 12447) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Durham; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. $ 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 12448) granting a pen- 
sion to Albin D. Schaefer; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 12449) for the 
27 47 of Elisha L. Bennett, jr.; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 12450) granting a pension to 
John F. Lindquist ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12451) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis S. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWOPE: A bill (H. R. 12452) granting an increase 
of pension to Joanna L. Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12453) granting a pension to Susie Dixon; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12454) granting an increase of pension to 
Elyza Settles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12455) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Stapleton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 12456) granting an increase 
of pension to Asael B. Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 12457) for the relief of Stephen 
Olop; to the Committee on Claims. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, urging that the veterans of Indian wars be placed on 
the same basis for pension purposes as those of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Rhode Island, favoring Senate joint resolution No. 102, To 
equalize the pay and allowances of commissioned officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted men of the Coast Guard with those 
of the Navy”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of North Dakota, commending President Wil- 
son for his untiring efforts to secure world peace and urging a 
speedy ratification of the peace treaty with only such reserva- 
tions as are compatible with a binding and bona fide participa- 
tion by the United States of America in the covenant of the 
League of Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1435. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of 15 members of the 
United States Customs Guards Branch, Federal. Employees’ 
Union No. 23, National Federation of Federal Employees, port 
of Philadelphia, urging increased compensation of employees; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1486. Also, petition of 18 residents of Wenonah, Gloucester 
County, N. J., indorsing bill proposing to retire Government 
employees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1437. By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, indorsing the Lehlbach-Sterling bill; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

1438. Also, petition of W. E. Jeffers & Sons, proprietors of 
the Square Deal Stock Farm, of Albany, Ohio, relative to cer- 
tain legislation now pending; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

1439. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of citizens of 
Rockford, III., relative to constitutional guaranties; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. e 

1440. Also, petition of E. V. Price & Co., of Chicago, opposing 
Senate bill No. 2232; to the Committee on Education. . 

1441. Also, petition of the Rockford (III.) Manufacturers and 
Shippers’ Association, and other Illinois corporations, favoring 
certain provisions in the pending railroad bills; to the Gommit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1442, By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of C. W. Hunt Co. (Inc.), 
the Day Baker Co., the Bay State Hardware Co., the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston, the mayor and City Council of Wal- 
tham, relative to the Watertown Arsenal; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1443. Also, petition of Waldo Bros. & Bond Co., the John 
Whalen Co. (Inc.), Blacker & Shepard Co., Charles M. Abbott, 
the Eastern Clay Goods Co., and the Carpenter-Morton Co., all 
of Boston, Mass., relative to the Watertown Arsenal; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1444. Also, petition of a special convention of the American 
Legion, the Massachusetts Department, regarding legislation 
affecting soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

1445. By Mr. HICKS: Petition asking for tariff on beans, etc., 
from Nassau County Farm Bureau, New York; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
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1446. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of sundry citizens of Williams- 
port, Pa., favoring the passage of House bill 1112; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1447. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Maryland Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, of Baltimore, Md., indorsing the Fess 
bill, House bill 12078 ; to the Committee on Education. 

1448. Also, petition of the Maryland Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, indorsing House bill 10650; to the 
Committeeron the Judiciary. 

1449. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Monumental Lodge, No. 567, relative to an increase 
in pay; to the Committee om Ways and Means, 

1450. Also, petition of J. H. Cottman & Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing the Cummins railroad bill; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1451. Also, petition of Jacob Hann, jr., of Baltimore, Md., 
favoring the Army increase pay bill; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1452. Also, petition of Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, president of 
the Woman Suffrage League of the State of Maryland, favoring 
military rank for Army nurses; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

1453. Also, petition of John E. Jubb, secretary and treasurer 
of the Order of Railroad Claims Investigation of North Amer- 
fea, Baltimore Lodge, No. 241, favoring the consideration of a 
certain petition which is in the hands of Hon. Oscar E. KELLER; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1454. Also, petition of the firm of Gaither & Gaither, attor- 
neys at law, of Baltimore, relative to House bill 1038; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

1455. Also, petition of V. Dougherty, Nat Wilkes, Arthur K. 
Christie, Francis A. Madler, E. E. Reed, Charles Boegner, 
George T. Bowen, and Charles J. McAuliffer, all of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring Government control of railroads; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ; 

1456. Also, petition of the United Mihe Workers of America, 
Local Union No. 2471, cf Mount Savage, Md., protesting against 
the Cummins railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1457. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Federal Employees’ 
Union, No. 19, relative to certain eonditions in the Department 
of Internal Revenue; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

1458. Also, petition of the American Protective Tariff League, 
assembled relative to the League of Nations and tariff questions 
now pending; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1459. Also, petition of the county committee of Philadelphia 
County of the American Legion, relative to certain legislation; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1460. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Elmira, N. V., favor- 
ing Government ownership of railroads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1461. Also, petition of joint legislative board of the four rail- 
road brotherhoods of the State of New York, opposing the Cum- 
mins-Esch railroad bill and favoring two-year extension Govern- 
ment-control bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S 

1462. By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of 35 citizens of Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, protesting against the passage of legislation 
having to do with compulsory military training; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

1463. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, opposing the Gronna bill terminating 
wheat guaranty and Grain Corporation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1464. Also, petition of Paul J. Stern, of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
questing vote against Gronna bill terminating Grain Corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1465. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Jamaica Board of 
Trade, opposing the Esch-Cummins railroad bills, ete.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Fereign Commerce. 

1466. Also, petition of Adolph Lewisohn, New York City, urg- 
ing a reduction in taxes on excess profits and incomes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1467. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn and 
Long Island, N. V., relative to certain legislation now pending; 
to the Committee on Education. 

1468. Also, petition of the Board of Trade of the City of Chi- 
eago, III., and Lester W. Bond, of New York City, relative to the 
railroad situation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1469. Also, petition of national headquarters, Private Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Legion of the United States of America, indorsing 
-~ House bill 10373; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 


— 


1470. Also, petition of the Jamaica Board of Trade against 
certain provisions in the Esch- Cummins railroad bills; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1471. Also, petition of citizens of Yonkers, N. X., relative 
wne League of Nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1472. Also, petition of the College of the City of New York, 
Post No. 717, relative to Senate bill 3792; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1473. Also, petition of the J. H. Williams Co., of Brooklyn, 
N. V., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

1474. Also, petition of the Federal Highway Council, of Wash- 
ington, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

1475. Also, petition of the Ward Baking Co., per George S. 
Ward, president, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1476. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Paul Revere Branch, 

Friends of Irish Freedom, demanding that the Republie of Ire- 
land be recognized by the Government of the United States; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
1477. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance, of n, W. Va, 
opposing the Sterling-Graham antisedition bills; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespar, February II, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. Ds, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we pause a moment to worship Thee. With our 
very best intelleet, with our hearts’ highest aspirations, with our 
life's devotion we worship Thee. We pray that Thou wilt look 
upon us as we face the responsibilities of another day. Guide us 
so that our work may be to the praise and honor and glory of 
Thy name. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Soor, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 11368) making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, 
and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
which had previously been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS (S. DOC. NO 
215). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of War, submitting supplemental estimates 
of appropriations in the sum of $238,500 required by the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers for the fiscal year 
1920, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. I present certain proposed amendments to the 
reservations in the reported resolution of ratification of the 
treaty of peace with Germany simply that they may be printed 
and lie on the table and that they may also be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

The proposed amendments are as fellows: 


RESERVATION NO. 1, 


{Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italic.] 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Loan to the reservations to the treaty 
of peace with Germany, viz: Amend reservation No. 1 so that it 
will read as follows: 


1. The United States so understands and construes article 1 that in 
ease of notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations, as provided 
in said article, the United States shall be the sole judge as to whether 
all its international obligations and all its obligations under the said 
covenant have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the United 
States may be given by [a concurrent resolution of the] the President 
or by Congress [of the United States] alone whenever d majority of 
both Houses may deem it necessary, 
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RESERVATION NO. 4. 

{Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italic.] 
Amendment proposed by Mr. Lopce to the reservations to the treat 

of peace with Germany, viz: Amend reservation No. 4 so that it 

will read as follows: : 

4. The United States reserves to itself exclusively the 8 — to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction and declares that 
all domestic and political questions relating wholly or in part to its 
internal affairs, including immigration, labor, coastwise trafic, tariff, 
internal commerce, the 8 of traffic in women and children 
and in opium and other dangerous drugs [and all other domestic 
questions} are solely within the jurisdiction of the United States and 
are not under this treaty to be submitted in any way either to arbitra- 
tion or to the consideration of the council or the assembly of the 
League of Nations, or any agency thereof, or to the decision or recom- 
mendation of any other power. 

RESERVATION NO. 6, 
{Omit the part in brackets.] r 
Amendment proposed by Mr. Lopex to the reseryations to the treaty 
of peace with Germany, viz: Amend reservation No. 6 so that it 
will read as follows: 
6. The United States withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, and 


158, and reserves full liberty of action with respect to aay controversy 
which may arise under said articles [between the Republic of China 
and the Empire of Japan]. 


RESERVATION NO. 7. 
[Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italic.] 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Loba to the reservations to the treaty of 
peace with Germany, viz: Strike out all of reseryation No, 7 and 
substitute the following: 


ET. The e of the United States will provide by law for the 
5 of the representatives of the United States in the assem- 
bly and the council of the League of Nations, and may in its discretion 
provide for the participation of the United States in any commission, 
committee, tribunal, court, council, or conference, or in the selection 
of any members thereof, and for the appointment of members of said 
commissions, committees, tribunals, courts, councils, or conferences, 
or any other representatives under the treaty of peace, or in carrying 
out its provisions; and until such participation and appointment have 
been so provided for and the powers and duties of.suc representatives 
have been defined by law, no person shall represent the United States 
under either said League of Nations or the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, or be authorized to perform any act for or on behalf of the 
United States thereunder; and no citizen of the United States shall 
be selected or appointed as a member of said commissions, committees, 
tribunals, courts, councils, or conferences except with the approval ot 
the Senate of the United States.] 

No person is or shall be authorized to represent the United States, 
nor shall any citizen of the United States be eligible, as a member of 
any body or agency established or authorized by said treaty of peace 


with Germany, ore pursuant to an act of the Congress of the 
ute 155 providing for his appointment and defining his powers 
and duties, 


RESERVATION NO, 9. 


{Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italic.] 


Amendment proposed by Mr. LODGE to the reservations to the treat 
of peace with Germany, viz: Amend reservation No. 9 so that it will 
read as follows: 


9. The United States shall not be obligated to contribute to any 
expenses of the League of Nations, [or] except the office force and 
expenses of the secretariat, or of any commission, or committee, or con- 
ference, or other agency, organized under the League of Nations or 
under the treaty, or for the purpose of carrying out the treaty provi- 
sions, unless and until an appropriation of funds available for such 
expenses shall have been made by the Congress of the United States. 


RESERVATION NO. 10, 
{Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in Italie. ] 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Lover to the reservations to the treaty 
of peace with Germany, viz: Strike out all of reservation No. 10 and 
substitute the following: 

10. [It the United States shall at any time adopt any plan for the 
limitation of armaments pro; by the council of the e of Na- 
tions under the provisions of article 8, it reserves the right to increase 
such armaments without the consent of the council whenever the 
United States is threatened with invasion or engaged in war.] 

No plan for the limitation of armaments proposed by the council of 
the League of Nations under the provisions of article 8 shall be held as 
binding the United States until the same shall have been accepted by 
Congress. 

RESERVATION NO. 11. 


{Omit the part in brackets.] 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Lopes to the reservations to the treaty of 
peace with Germany, viz: Amend reservation No. 11 so that it will 
read as foliows: 

11. The United States reserves the right to permit, in its discretion 
the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as defined in article 16 o 
the covenant of the League of Nations, residing within the United 
States lor in countries other than that violating said article 16,] to con- 
tinue their commercial, financial, and personal relations with the 
nationals of the United States. 

RESERVATION NO, 11. 
{Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italic.] 

Amendment proposed by Mr. Londk to the reservations to the treaty of 
peace with Germany, viz: Amend reservation No. 14 so that it will 
read as follows: 

114. The] Until part 1, being the covenant of the League of Nations. 
shall be so amended as to 5 that the United States shall be entitled 
to cast a number of votes equal to that which any member of the 
league and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire, 
in the aggregate shall be entitled to cast, the United States assumes 
no obligation to be bound, except in cases where Congress has pre- 
viously given its consent, by any election, decision, report, or ng 
of the council or assembly in which any member of the league and its 
self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts of empire, in the aggregate 
have cast more than one vote. 


The United States [and] assumes no obligation to be bound by any de- 

cision, report, or finding of the council or . out of any 

ufe between the United States and any member of the league if 

such member, or any self-governing dominion, colony, empire, or part 
of empire united with it politically has voted. 


RESOLVING CLAUSE, 


[Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italic.] 


Amendment ee by Mr. Lobos to the reservations to the treaty of 
pace wit ermany, viz: Amend the resolving clause to read as 
ws: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein) 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty of 
peo with Germany concluded at Versailles on the 28th day of June, 

919, subject to the following reservations and understandings, which 
are hereby made a part and condition of this resolution of ratification 
which ratification is not to take effect or bind the United States until 
the said reservations and.understandings adopted by the Senate have 
been accepted [by an exchange of notes as a part and a condition of this 
resolution of ratification by at least three of the four principal allied 
and associated powers, to wit, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan} 
as a part and a condition of this resolution of ratification by the allied 
and associated powers and a failure on the part of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers to make objection to said reservations and understand- 
ings prior to the deposit of ratification by the United States shall be 
taken as a full and final acceptance of such reservations and under- 
standings by said powers, - 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. STERLING. I present a number of telegrams and letters 
protesting against the bill of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] terminating the wheat guaranty. As the bill has 
been reported, I ask that they lie on the table and be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL Reserve BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Washington, February 9, 1920. 
My Dear Senator: I inclose for your information copy of a telegram 
received te-day from Mr. John II. Rich, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. The bill to which Mr. 
Rich refers has not been brought to the attention of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and I am unable to advise you as to the views of the board in 
the matter, but believe that you will be interested in learning the views 
of the officers of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 
Very truly, yours, 
W. P. G. Hanotxa, Governor, 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
United States Senate, 


MINNEAPOLIS, February 9, 1980. 
HanrpinG, Washington: 


Press reports indicate that Senate committee has favorably reported 
the Gronna bill terminating the wheat 3 and appropriation, mak- 
ing it effective upon its passage. The committee has apparently acted 
without sufficient investigation of the disastrous effects which this bank 
feels will 1 4 follow. Senator Gronna stated that in his opinion 
wheat would sell higher without the guaranty, and therefore appropria- 
tion and administrative organization is not now required. Course of 
wheat prices since his statement have been diametrically opposed to his 
judgment. We can not agree with his views. Termination of guaranty 
would be a substantial repudiation of national pledge, which still has 
four months to run. Previous telegrams with reference to car situation 
outlined in detail the hazardous position of the farmers having grain to 
market and the grain and milling interests. Continuance of guaranty 
until June 1 can do no harm, and its withdrawal might and probabl 
would seriously disrupt entire financial situation in this district. Ait 
present contracts and commitments were based on guaranty, and in- 
son of farmers, grain and flour dealers to liquidate is not because of 
unwillingness on their part, but because of inability of railroads to move 
grain and fiour products. Feel sure that board's views upon this ex- 
ceedingly important matter will have great weight in Senate, and that 
its influence will contribute materially toward avoiding a dangerous 
financial situation. Gov. Young and directors within reach agree and 
concur in these views, 

Ricu, Federal Reserve Agent. 


Sroux Fats, S. DAK., February 9, 1020. 
Hon. THOMAS Srrnta xa, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
We believe termination of Government wheat guaranty will have dis- 
astrous results and urge you to defeat passage of Gronna Dill. 
FARMERS’ GRAIN DEALERS ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CHas, II. EYLER, Secretary. 


Groton, S. Dak., February 9, 1920, 


Senator THOMAS STERLING, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We hereby protest the action of the Senate Agricultural Committee 
in reporting aroraa on the Gronna bill terminating the wheat guar- 
anty and appropriation as a repudiation of the Government's sacred 
ob tion and as doing not only a direct blow to the grain and milling 
interests, who have pledged their good faith and capital upon the Goy- 
ernment’s guaranty, but is a menace to all business of the country. 
Before this measure is enacted into law we respectfully request that a 
full hearing be given to the grain and milling interests, who are vitally, 
affected by this bill 

Gnorox MILLING Co. 7 
FERNERY FARMERS’ COOPERATIYE ELEVATOR Co. 
Brown County BANKING CO. . 
. FIRST NATIONAL BANK or GROTON, S. Dax. 
. L. B. GEISLER ELEVATOR. 
— FARMERS’ STATE BANK OF GROTON, S. Dak, 
GROTON FARMERS’ ELEVATOR Co, 


4 
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New ULM, MINN., February 9, 1920. 


0 ; 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.; s 
We ou to do all within your power to vent enactment of 
Gronna bill Terminata 15 . ee 


Hon. THOMAS R. STERLIN 


wheat guaranty, which would be repudiation of 


Government's agreement. Would leave the milling and grain interests 
of the country exposed to 8 uncertainties and hazard. 3 rea dil 
8 in paralyzing trade, causing enormous damage to the whole 
country. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mixx., February 7, Ded. 


Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


the hearing men- 
Committee favor- 


teed basis. 
ng assurance of Government readiness 
to purchase at the guaranteed price might produce a further decline 
below the guaranty, and this termination would be a substantial re- 
udiation of a national pledge still running for four months, while 
00,000,000 bushels of wheat is still on the farms and 200,000,000 bush- 
els more in the hands of farmers’ elevator companies, inde 
ers, and terminal elevator operators and others. In a 

are large stocks of flour on band. The producers, grain dealers, and 
millers have relied upon the assurance of the Government b 

the end of the pledge, June 1. The banking interests have financed 
the pur of this wheat, also largely relying upon the Government 
guaranty. With all the security possible the marketing machinery is 
exposed to great uncertainty and hazards, as illustrated in the colla; 

of the overseas exchange, su ding export trade even in foodstutts. 
We urgently request that before further action is taken the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture grant a hearing to the re tatives of 
farmer organizations, farmer elevator associations, d 
ciations, and affected interests.” 


THe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
By WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, President 
JohN G. McHUGH, Secretary. 

Mr. CURTIS. I present a large number of letters and tele- 
grams from citizens in different parts of the State of Kansas 
remonstrating against what is known as the Gronna wheat 
guaranty legislation. The bill has been reported from the 
committee and is on the calendar, and I move that the letters 
and telegrams lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commissioners and Departments of Agriculture, re- 
monstrating against the repeal of the tax-exemption features 
as applied to land banks, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


OIL AND GAS LANDS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I present the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the House to Senate bill 2775 to pro- 
mote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on 
the public domain. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator move that it be 
taken up? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read the report. 

The Assistant Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2775) to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and 
sodium on the public domain having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House to the title to the bill and agree to the same. 


„ . 


That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the House, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the House amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, ofl shale, or 
gas, and lands containing such deposits owned by the United 
States, including those in national forests, but excluding lands 
acquired under the act known as the Appalachian Forest act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., p. 961), and those in national 
parks, and in lands withdrawn or reserved for. military or naval 
uses or purposes, except as hereinafter provided, shall be sub- 
ject to disposition in the form and manner provided by this act 
to citizens of the United States, or to any association of such 
persons, or to any corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State or Territory thereof, and in the 
case of coal, oil, oil shale, or gas, to municipalities: Provided, 


That the United States reserves the right to extract helium from 
all gas produced from lands permitted, leased, or otherwise 
granted under the provisions of this act, under such rules and 
regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Provided further, That in the extraction of helium from 
gas produced from such lands, it shall be so extracted as to 
cause no substantial delay in the delivery of gas produced from 
the well to the purchaser thereof: And provided further, That 
citizens of another country, the laws, customs, or regulations of 
which, deny similar or like privileges to citizens or corporations 
of this country, shall not by stock ownership, stock holding, or 
stock control, own any interest in any lease acquired under the 
provisions of this act. 

** Coan, : 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to, 
and upon the completion of any qualified applicant shall, 
divide any of the coal lands or the deposits of coal, classified 
and unclassified, owned by the United States, outside of the 
Territory of Alaska, into leasing tracts of 40 acres each, or 
multiples thereof, and in such form as, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, will permit the most economical 
mining of the coal in such tracts, but in no case exceeding 
2,560 acres in any one leasing tract, and thereafter the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall, in his discretion, upon the request 
of any qualified applicant or on his own motion, from time 
to time, offer such lands or deposits of coal for leasing, and 
shall award leases thereon by competitive bidding or by such 
other methods as he may by general regulations adopt, to any 
qualified applicant: Provided, That the Secretary is hereby 
authorized, in awarding leases for coal lands heretofore im- 
proved and occupied or claimed in good faith, to consider and 
recognize equitable rights of such occupants or claimants: Pro- 
vided further, That where prospecting or exploratory work is 
necessary to determine the existence or workability of coal 
deposits in any unclaimed, undeveloped area, the Secretary of 
the Interior may issue, to applicants qualified under this act, 
prospecting permits for a term of two years, for not exceeding 
2,560 acres; and if within said period of two years thereafter, 
the permittee shows to the Secretary that the land contains 
coal in commercial quantities, the permittee shall be entitled 
to a lease under this act for all or part of the land in his 
permit: And provided further, That no lease of coal under this 
act shall be approved or issued until after notice of the pro- 
posed lease, or offering for lease, has been given for 30 days 
in a newspaper of general circulation in the county in which 
the lands or deposits are situated: And provided further, That 
no company or corporation operating a common carrier rail- 
road shall be given or hold a permit or lease under the provi- 
sions of this act for any coal deposits except for its own use 
for railroad purposes; and such limitations of use shall be ex- 
pressed in all permits and leases issued to such companies or 
corporations, and no such company or corporation shall receive 
or hold more than one permit or lease for each 200 miles of its 
railroad line within the State in which said property is situated, 
exclusive of spurs or switches and exclusive of branch lines 
built to connect the leased coal with the railroad, and also ex- 
clusive of parts of the railroad operated mainly by power pro- 
duced otherwise than by steam: And provided further, That 
nothing herein shall preclude such a railroad of less than 200 
miles in length from securing and holding one permit or lease 
hereunder. 

“Sec. 3. That any person, association, or corporation holding 
a lease of coal lands or coal deposits under this act may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, upon a finding 
by him that it will be for the advantage of the lessee and the 
United States, secure modifications of his or its original lease 
by including additional coal lands or coal deposits contiguous 
to those embraced in such lease, but in no event shall the 
total area embraced in such modified lease exceed in the aggre- 
gate 2,560 acres. 

“Sec. 4. That upon satisfactory showing by any lessee to the 
Secretary of the Interior that all of the workable deposiis of 
coal within a tract covered by his or its lease will be exhausted, 
worked out, or removed within three years thereafter, the 
Secretary of the Interior may, within his discretion, lease to 
such lessee an additional tract of land or coal deposits, which, 
including the coal area remaining in the existing lease, shall 
not exceed 2,560 acres through the same procedure and under the 
same conditions as in case of an original lease. 

“Sec. 5. That if, in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the public interest will be subserved thereby, lessees 
holding under lease areas not exceeding the maximum permitted 
under this act may consolidate their leases through the sur- 
render of the original leases and the inclusion of such areas in 
a new lease of not to exceed 2,560 acres of contiguous lands, 
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“See. 6. That where coal or phosphate lands aggregating 
2,560 acres and subject to lease hereunder do not exist as con- 
tiguous areas; the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, if, in 
his opinion the interests of the public and of the lessee will be 
thereby subserved, to embrace in a single lease noncontiguous 
tracts which can be operated as a single mine or unit. 

“Sec, 7. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the 
coal in the lands covered by the lease the lessee shall pay to the 
United States such royalties as may be specified in the lease, 
which shall be fixed in advance of offering the same, and which 
shall not be less than 5 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, due and 
payable at the end of each third month succeeding that of the 
extraction of the coal from the mine, and an annual rental, 
payable at the date of such lease and annually thereafter, on 
the lands or coal deposits covered by such lease, at such rate as 
may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior prior to offering 
the same, which shall not be less than 25 cents per acre for the 
first year thereafter, not less than 50 cents per acre for the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years, respectively, and not less 
than $1 per acre for each and every year thereafter during the 
continuance of the lease, except that such rental for any year 
shall be credited against the royalties as they accrue for that 
year. Leases shall be for indeterminate periods upon condition 
of diligent development and continued operation of the mine or 
mines, except when such operation shall be interrupted by 
strikes, the elements, or casualties not attributable to the lessee, 
and upon the further condition that at the end of each 20-year 
period succeeding the date of the lease such readjustment of 
terms and conditions may be made as the Secretary of the 
Interior may determine, unless otherwise provided by law at the 
time of the expiration of such periods: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may, if in his judgment the public inter- 
est will be subserved thereby, in lien of the provision herein 
contained requiring continuous operation of the mine or mines, 
provide in the lease for the payment of an annual advance roy- 
alty upon a minimum number of tons of coal, which in no case 
shall aggregate less than the amount of rentals herein provided 
for: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may 
permit suspension of operation under such lease for not to ex- 
ceed six months at any one time when market conditions are 
such that the lease can not be operated except at a loss. : 

“Sec, 8. That in order to provide for the supply of strictly 
local domestic needs for fuel, the Seeretary of the Interior may, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe in ad 
vance, issue limited licenses or permits to individuals or associa- 
tions of individuals to prospect for, mine, and take for their 
use but not for sale, coal from the public lands without payment 
of royalty for the coal mined or the land occupied, on such 
conditions not inconsistent with this act as in his opinion will 
safeguard the public interests: Provided, That this privilege 
shall not extend to any corporations: Provided further, That in 
the case of municipal corporations the Secretary of the Interior 
may issue such limited license or permit, for not to exceed 320 
acres for a municipality of less than 100,000 population, and 
not to exceed 1,280 acres for a municipality of not less than 
100,000 and not more than 150,000 population ; and not to exceed 
2,560 acres for a municipality of 150,000 population or more, the 
land to be selected within the State wherein the municipal appli- 
eant may be located, upon condition that such municipal cor- 
poration will mine the coal therein under proper conditions and 
dispose of the same without profit to residents of such munici- 
pality for household use: And provided further, That the acqui- 
sition or holding of a lease under the preceding sections of this 
act shall be no bar to the holding of such tract or operation of 
such mine under said limited license. 


“ PHOSPHATES. 


“ Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to lease to any applicant qualified under this act any lands 
belonging to the United States containing deposits of phosphates, 
under such restrictions and upon such terms as are herein speci- 
fied, through advertisment, competitive bidding, or such other 
methods as the Sccretary of the Interior may by general regu- 
lation adopt. 

“ Src. 10. That each lease shall be for not to exceed 2,560 acres 
of land to be described by the legal subdivisions of the public land 
surveys, if surveyed; if unsurveyed, to be surveyed by the Goy- 
ernment at the expense of the applicant for lease, in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the lands leased shall be conformed to and taken in 
accordance with the legal subdivisions of such survey ; deposits 
made to cover expense of surveys shall be deemed appropriated 
for that purpose; and any excess deposits shall be repaid to the 
person, association, or corporation making such deposits or their 
legal representatives: Provided, That the land embraced in any 


one lease shall be in compact form, the length of which shall 
not exceed two and one-half times its width. 

“Sec, 11. That for the privilege of mining or extracting the 
phosphates or phosphate rock covered by the lease the lessee shall 
pay to the United States such royalties as may be specified in 
the lease, which shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
in advance of offering the same, which shall be not less than 2 
per cent of the gross value of the output of phosphates or 
phosphate rock at the mine, due and payable at the end of 
each third month succeeding that of the sale or other disposi- 
tion of the phosphates or phosphate rock, and an annual rental 
payable at the date of such lease and «annually thereafter on 
the area covered by such lease at such rate as may be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior prior to offering the lease, which 
Shall be not less than 25 cents per acre for the first year there- 
after, 50 cents per acre for the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
years, respectively, and $1 per acre for each and eyery year 
thereafter during the continuance of the lease, except that such 
rental for any year shall be credited against the royalties as 
they accrue for that year. Leases shall be for indeterminate 
periods upon condition of a minimum annua? production, except 
when operation shall be interrupted by strikes, the elements, or 
casualties not attributable to the lessee, and upon the further 
condition that at the end of each 20-year period succeeding the 
date of the lease such readjustment of terms and conditions 
shall be made as the Secretary of the Interior shall determine 
unless otherwise provided by law at the time of the expiration 
of such periods: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior 
may permit suspension of operation under such lease for not 
exceeding 12 months at any one time when market conditions 
are such that the lease can not be operated except at a loss. 

“Sec. 12. That any qualified applicant to whom the Secretary 
of the Interior: may grant a lease to develop and extract phos- 
phates, or phosphate rock, under the provisions of this act shall 
have the right to use so much of the surface of unappropriated 
and unentered lands, not exceeding 40 acres; as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to be necessary for the 
proper prospecting for or development, extraction, treatment, 
and removal of such mineral deposits. 


OIL AND GAS, 


“Sec, 13. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized, under such necessary and proper rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, to grant to any applicant qualified under this 
act a prospecting permit, which shall give the exclusive right, 
for a period not exceeding two years, to prospect for oil or gas 
upon not to exceed 2,560 acres of land wherein such deposits be- 
long to the United States and are not within any known geolog- 
ical structure of a producing oil or gas field upon condition that 
the permittee shall begin drilling operations within six months 
from the date of the permit, and shall, within one year from 
and after the date of permit, drill one or more wells for oil or 
gas to a depth of not less than 500 feet each, unless valuable 
deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered, and shall, within 
two years from date of the permit, drill for oil or gas to an 
aggregate depth of not less than 2,000 feet unless valuable de- 
posits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered. The Secretary of 
the Interior may, if he shall find that the permittee has been 
unable with the exercise of diligence to test the land in the time 
granted by the permit, extend any such permit for such time, not 
exceeding two years, and upon such conditions as he shall pre- 
scribe, Whether the lands sought in any such application and 
permit are surveyed or unsurveyed the applicant shall, prior to 
filing his application for permit, locate such lands in a reason- 
ably compact form and according to the legal subdivisions of the 
public land surveys if the land be surveyed; and in an approxi- 
mately square or rectangular tract if the land be an unsurveyed 
tract, the length of which shall not exceed two and one-half times 
its width, and if he shall cause to be erected upon the land for 
which a permit is sought a monument not less than 4 feet high, 
at. some conspicuous place thereon, and shall post a notice in 
writing on or near said monument, stating that an application 
for permit will be made within 30 days after date of posting 
said notice, the name of the applicant, the date of the notice, 
and such a general description of the land to be covered by 
such permit by reference to courses and distances from such 
monument and such other natural objects and permanent monu- 
ments as will reasonably identify the land, stating the amount 
thereof in acres, he shall during the period of 30 days follow- 
ing such marking and posting, be entitled to a preference right 
over others to a permit for the land so identified. The applicant 
shall, within 90 days after receiving a permit, mark each of the 
corners of the tract described in the permit upon the ground 


with substantial monuments, so that the boundaries can be 


readily traced on the ground, and shall post in a conspicuous 
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place upon the lands a notice that such permit has been granted 


and a description of the lands covered thereby: Provided, That 
in the Territory of Alaska prospecting permits not more than 
five in number may be granted to any qualified applicant for 
periods not exceeding four years, actual drilling operations shall 
begin within two years from date of permit, and oil and gas 
wells shall be drilled to a depth of not less than 500 feet, unless 
valuable deposits of oil or gas shall be sooner discovered, within 
three years from date of the permit and to an aggregate depth 
of not less than 2,000 feet unless valuable deposits of oil or gas 
shall be sooner discovered, within four years from date of per- 
mit: Provided further, That in said Territory the applicant shall 
have a preference right over others to a permit for land identified 
by temporary monuments and notice posted on or near the same 
for six months following such marking and posting, and upon 
receiving a permit he shall mark the corners of the tract de- 
scribed in the permit upon the ground with substantial monu- 
ments within one year after receiving such permit. 

“ Sec. 14. That upon establishing to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Interior that valuable deposits of oil or gas 
have been discovered within the limits of the land embraced in 
any permit, the permittee shall be entitled to a lease for one- 
fourth of the land embraced in the prospecting permit: Pro- 
vided, That the permittee shall be granted a lease for as much 
as 160 acres of said lands, if there be that number of acres 
within the permit. The area, to be selected by the permittee, 
shall be in compact form and, if surveyed, to be described by 
the legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys, if unsurveyed, 
to be surveyed by the Government at the expense of the appli- 
eant for lease in accordance with rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior and the lands leased 
shall be conformed to and taken in accordance with the legal 
subdivisions of such surveys; deposits made to cover expense 
of surveys shall be deemed appropriated for that purpose, and 
any excess deposits may be repaid to the person or persons mak- 
ing such deposit or their legal representatives. Such leases 
shall be for a term of 20 years upon a royalty of 5 per cent in 
amount or value of the production and the annual payment in 
advance of a rental of $1 per acre, the rental paid for any one 
year to be credited against the royalties as they accrue for that 
year, with the right of renewal as prescribed in section 17 
hereof. The permittee shall also be entitled to a preference 
right to a lease for the remainder of the land in his prospecting 
permit at a royalty of not less than 121 per cent in amount or 
value of the production, and under such other conditions as are 
fixell for oil or gas leases in this act, the royalty to be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding or fixed by such other method as 
the Secretary may by regulations prescribe: Provided, That the 
Secretary shall have the right to reject any or all bids. 

“Sec. 15. That until the permittee shall apply for lease to the 
one-quarter of the permit area heretofore provided for he shall 
pay to the United States 20 per cent of the gross value of all oil 
or gas secured by him from the lands embraced within his per- 
mit and sold or otherwise disposed of or held by him for sale or 
other disposition, 

“ Sec, 16. That all permits and leases of lands containing oil 
or gus, made or issued under the provisions of this act, shall be 
subject to the condition that no wells shall be drilled within 200 
feet of any of the outer boundaries of the lands so permitted or 
leased, unless the adjoining lands have been patented or the title 
thereto otherwise vested in private owners, and to the further 
condition that the permittee or lessee will, in conducting his ex- 
plorations and mining operations, use all reasonable precautions 
to prevent waste of oil or gas developed in the land, or the en- 
trance of water through wells driven by him to the oil sands or 
oll-bearing strata, te the destruction or injury of the oil de- 
posits. Violations of the provisions of this section shall consti- 
tute grounds for the forfeiture of the permit or lease, to be en- 
forced through appropriate proceedings in courts of competent 
jurisdiction. h 

“See. 17. That all unappropriated deposits of oil or gas situ- 
ated within the known geologic structure of a producing oil or 
gas field and the unentered lands containing the same, not 
subject to prefereatial lease, may be leased by the Secretary of 
the Interior to the highest responsible bidder by competitive 
bidding under general regulations to qualified applicants in 
areas not exceeding 640 acres and in tracts which shall not 
exceed in length two and one-half times their width, such 
leases to be conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of such 
bonus as may be accepted and of such royalty as may be fixed 
in the lease, which shall not be less than 123 per cent in 
amount or value of the production,.and the payment in advance 
of a rental of not less than $1 per acre per annum thereafter 
during the continuance of the lease, the rental paid for any one 


II II 


year to be credited against the royalties as they accrue for 
that year. Leases shall be for a period of 20 years, with the 
preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for successive 
periods of 10 years upon such reasonable terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, unless 
otherwise provided by law at the time of the expiration of such 
periods. Whenever the average daily production of any oil 
well shall not exceed 10 barrels per day, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to reduce the royalty on future produc- 
tion when in his judgment the wells can not be successfully 
operated upon the royalty fixed in the lease. The provisions 
of this paragraph shall apply to all oil and gas leases made 
under this act. 

“See. 18. That upon relinquishment to the United States, 
filed in the General Land Office within six months after the 
approval of this act, of all right, title, and interest claimed and 
possessed prior to July 3, 1910, and continuously since by the 
claimant or his predecessor in interest under the preexisting 
placer mining law to any oil or gas bearing land upon which 
there has been drilled one or more oil or gas wells to discovery 
embraced in the Executive order of withdrawal issued Sep- 
tember 27, 1909, and not within any naval petroleum reserve, 
and upon payment as royalty to the United States of an amount 
equal to the value at the time of production of one-eighth of all 
the oil or gas already produced except oil or gas used for pro- 
duction purposes. on the claim, or unavoidably lost, from such 
land, the claimant, or his successor, if in possession of such 
land, undisputed by any other claimant prior to July 1, 1919, 
shall be entitled to a lease thereon from the United States for 
a period of 20 years, ut a royalty of not less than 124 per cent 
of all the oil or gas produced except oil or gas used for produc- 
tion purposes on the claim, or unavoidably lost: Provided, That 
not more than one-half of the area, but in no case to exceed 
3,200 acres, within the geologic oil or gas structure of a produe- 
ing oil or gas field shall be leased to any one claimant under the 
provision of this section when the area of such geologic oil 
strueture exceeds 640 acres. Any claimant or his successor, 
subject to this limitation, shall, however, have the right to 
select and receive the lease as in this section provided for that 
portion of his claim or claims equal to, but not in excess of, 
said one-half of the area of such geologic oil structure, but not 
more than 3,200 acres, 

“All such leases shall be made and the amount of royalty to be 
paid for oil and gas produced, except oil or gas used for pro- 
duction purposes on the claim, or unavoidably lost, after the 
execution of such lease shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior under appropriate rules and regulations: Provided, 
however, That as to all like claims situate within any naval 
petroleum reserve the producing wells thereon only shall be 
leased, together with an area of land suflicient for the operation 
thereof, upon the terms and payment of royalties for past and 
future production as herein previded for in the leasing of 
claims, No wells shall be drilled in the land subject to this 
provision within 660 feet of any such leased well without the 
consent of the lessee: Provided, however, That the President 
may, in his discretion, lease the remainder or any part of any 
such claim upon which such wells have been drilled, and in the 
event of such leasing said claimant or his successor shall have 
a preference right to such lease: And provided further, That he 
may permit the drilling of additional wells by the claimant or 
his successor within the limited area of 660 feet theretofore 
shel for upon ‘such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, 

“ No claimant for a lease who has been guilty of any fraud or 
who had knowledge or reasonable grounds to know of any 
fraud, or who has not acted honestly and in good faith, shall be 
entitled to any of the benefits of this section. 

Upon the delivery and acceptance of the lease, as in this sec- 
tion provided, all suits brought by the Government affecting such 
lands may be settled and adjusted in accordance herewith and 
all moneys impounded in such suits or under the act entitled 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act to protect the locators 
in good faith of oil and gas lands who shall have effected an 
actual discovery of oil or gas on the public lands of the United 
States, or their successors in interest,” approved March 2, 
1911,’ approved August 25, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 708), shall be paid 
over to the parties entitled thereto. In case of conflicting 
claimants for leases under this section, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to grant leases to one or more of them as 
shall be deemed just. All leases hereunder shall inure to the 
benefit of the claimant and all persons claiming through or 
under him by lease, contract, or otherwise, as their interests 
may appear, subject, however, to the same limitation as to area 
and acreage as is provided for claimant in this section: Pro- 
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vided, That no claimant acquiring any interest in such lands | relative to methods of mining, prevention of waste, and’ pro- 


since September 1, 1919, from a claimant on or since said date 
claiming or holding more than the maximum allowed claimant 
under this section shall seeure a lease thereon or any interest 
tHerein, but the inhibition of this proviso shall not apply to an 
exchange of any interest in such lands made prior to the Ist day 
of January, 1920, which did not increase or reduce the area or 
acreage held or claimed in excess of said maximum by either 
party to the exchange: Provided further, That no lease or 
leases under this section shall be granted, nor shall any interest 
therein, inure to any person, association, or corporation for a 
greater aggregate area or acreage than the maximum in this 
section provided for. 

“ Sec, 18a. That whenever the validity of any gas or petroleum 
placer claim under preexisting law to land embraced in the 
Executive order of withdrawal issued September 27, 1909, has 
been or may hereafter be drawn in question on behalf of the 
United States in any departmental or judicial proceedings, the 
President is hereby authorized at any time within 12 months 
after the approval of this act to direct the compromise and 
settlement of any such controversy upon such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, to be carried out by an exchange 
or division of land or division of the proceeds of operation. 

“Sec, 19. That any person who on October 1, 1919, was a bona 
fide occupant or claimant of oil or gas lands under a claim ini- 
tiated while such lands were not withdrawn from oil or gas 
location and entry, and who had previously performed all acts 
under then existing laws necessary to valid locations thereof 
except to make discovery, and upon which discovery had not 
been made prior to the passage of this act, and who has per- 
formed work or expended on or for the benefit of such locations 
an amount equal in the aggregate of $250 for each location if 
application therefor shall be made within six months from the 
passage of this act shall be entitled to prospecting permits 
thereon upon the same terms and conditions, and limitations as 
to acreage, as other permits provided for in this act, or where 
any such person has heretofore made such discovery, he shall be 
entitled to a lease thereon under such terms as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe unless otherwise provided for in 
seetion 18 hereof: Provided, That where such prospecting permit 
is granted upon land within any known geologic structure of a 
producing oil or gas field, the royalty to be fixed in any lease 
thereafter granted thereon or any portion thereof shall be not 
less than 124 per cent of all the oil or gas produced except oil or 
gas used for production purposes on the claim, or unavoidably 
lost: Provided, however, That the provisions of this section shall 
not apply to lands reserved for the use of the Navy: Provided, 
however, That no claimant for a permit or lease who has been 
guilty of any fraud or who had knowledge or reasonable grounds 
to know of any fraud, or who has not acted honestly and in good 
faith, shall be entitled to any of the benefits of this section. 

“All permits or leases hereumder shall inure to the benefit of 
the claimant and all persons claiming through or under him by 
lease, contract, or otherwise, as their interests may appear. 

“Sere. 20. In the case of lands bona fide entered as agricul- 
tural, and not withdrawn or classified as mineral at the time 
of entry, but not including lands claimed under any railroad 
grant, the entryman or patentee, or assigns, where assign- 
ment was made prior to January 1, 1918, if the entry has been 
patented with the mineral right reserved, shall be entitled to a 
preference right to a permit and to a lease, as herein provided, 
in case of discovery; and within an area not greater than a 
township such entryman and patentees, or assigns holding re- 
stricted patents may combine their holdings, not to exceed 2,560 
acres for the purpose of making joint application. Leases exe- 
cuted under this section and embracing only lands so entered 
shall provide for the payment of a royalty of not less than 124 
per cent as to such areas within the permit as may not be 
included within the discovery lease to which the permittee is 
entitled under section 14 hereof. 


“OIL SHALE. 


“Sec. 21. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to lease to any person or corporation qualified under 
this act any deposits of oil shale belonging to the United States 
and the surface of so much of the public lands containing such 
deposits, or land adjacent thereto, as may be required for the 
extraction and reduction of the leased minerals, under such 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with this act, as he may 
prescribe; that no lease hereunder shall exceed 5,120 acres of 


Jand, to be described by the legal subdivisions of the public-land 


surveys, or if unsurveyed, to be surveyed by the United States, 
at the expense of the applicant, in accordance with regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. Leases may 
be for indeterminate periods, upon such conditions as may be 
imposed by the Secretary of the Interior, including covenants 


ductive development. For the privilege of mining, extracting, 
and disposing of the oil or other minerals covered by a lease 
under this section the lessee shall pay to the United States: such 
royalties as shall be specified in the lease and an annual rental, 
payable at the beginning of each year, at the rate of 50 cents per 
acre per annum, for the lands included in the lease, the rental 
paid for any one year to be credited against the royalties aceru- 
ing for that year; such royalties to be subject to readjustment 
at the end of each 20-year period by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Provided, That for the purpose of encouraging the produc- 
tion of petroleum products from shales the Secretary may, in his 
diseretion, waive the payment of any royalty and rental during 
the first five years of any lease: Provided, That any person hav- 
ing a valid claim to such minerals under existing laws on Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, shall, upon the relinquishment of such claim, be 
entitled to a lease under the provisions of this section for such 
area of the land relinquished as shall not exceed the maximum 
area authorized by this section to be leased to an individual or 
corporation: Provided, however, That no claimant for a lease 
who has been guilty of any fraud or who had knowledge or rea- 
sonable grounds to know of any fraud, or who has not acted 
honestly and in good faith, shall be entitled to any of the bene- 
fits of this section: Provided further, That not more than one 
lease shall be granted under this section to any one person, 
association, or corporation. a 


“ ALASKA OIL PROVISO, 


“Sec. 22. That any bona fide occupant. or claimant of oil or 
gas bearing lands in the Territory of Alaska, who, or whose 
predecessors in interest, prior to withdrawal had complied other- 
wise with the requirements of the mining laws, but had made no 
discovery of oil or gas in wells and who prior to withdrawal 
had made substantial improvements for the discovery of oil or 
gas on or for ench location or had prior to the passage of this 
act expended not less than $250 in improvements on or for each 
loeation shall be entitled, upon relinquishment or surrender to 
the United States within one year from the date of this act, or 
within six months after final denial or withdrawal of applica- 
tion for patent, to a prospecting permit or permits, lease or 
leases, under this act covering such lands, not exceeding five 
permits or leases in number and not exceeding an aggregate of 
1,280 acres in each: Provided, That leases im Alaska under this 
act whether as a result of prospecting permits or otherwise shall 
be upon such rental and royalties as shall be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and specified in the lease, and be subject to 
readjustment at the end of each 20-year period of the lease: 
Provided further, That for the purpose of encouraging the pro- 
duction of petroleum products in Alaska the Secretary may, in 
his discretion, waive the payment of any rental or royalty not 
exceeding the first five years of any lease. 

No claimant for a lease who has been guilty of any fraud or 
who had knowledge or reasonable grounds to know of any fraud, 
or who has not acted honestly and in good faith, shall be entitied 
to any of the benefits of this section. 


“ SODIUM. 


“Sec. 23. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting per- 
mit which shall give the exclusive right to prospect for chlo- 
rides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or nitrates of 
sodium dissolved in and soluble in water, and accumulated by 
concentration, in lands belonging to the United States for a 
period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That the area to be 
included in such a permit shall be not exceeding 2,560 acres of 
land in reasonably compact form: Provided further, That the 
provisions of this section shall not apply to lands in San Ber- 
nardino County, Calif. 

“Src; 24. That upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that valuable deposits of one of the sub- 
stances enumerated in section 23 hereof has been discovered by 
the permittee within the area covered by his permit and that 
such land is chiefly valuable therefor the permittee shall be 
entitled to a lease for one-half of the land embraced in the pros- 
pecting permit, at a royalty of not less than one-eighth of the 
amount or value of the production, to be taken and described by 
legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys, or if the land be 
not surveyed by survey executed at the cost of the permittee in 
accordance with rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The permittee shall also have the 
preference right to lease the remainder of the lands embraced 
within the limits of his permit at a royalty of not less than 
one-eighth of the amount or value of the production to be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. Lands known to contain such 
valuable deposits as are enumerated in section 23 hereof and 


hot covered by permits or lenses, except such lands as are situ- 
ated in said county of San Bernardino, shall be held subject 
to lease, and may be leased by the Secretary of the Interior, 
through advertisement, competitive bidding, or such other 
methods as he may by general regulations adopt, and in such 
areas as he shall fix, not exceeding 2,560 acres; all leases to 
be conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty 
of not less than one-eighth of the amount or yalue of the pro- 
duction as may be fixed in the lease, and the payment in advance 
of a rental of 50 cents per acre for the first calendar year or 
fraction thereof and $1 per acre per annum thereafter during 
the continuance of the lease, the rental paid for any one year to 
be credited on the royalty for that year. Leases may be for inde- 
terminate periods, subject to readjustment at the end of each 
20-year period, upon such conditions not inconsistent herewith 
as may be incorporated in each lease or prescribed in general 
regulation theretofore issued by the Secretary of the Interior, 
including covenants relative to mining methods, waste, period 
of preliminary development, and minimum production, and a 
lessee under this section may be lessee of the remaining lands 
in his permit. 

“Sec, 25. That in addition to areas of such mineral land 
which may be included in any such prospecting permits or leases, 
the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may grant to a 
permittee or lessee of lands containing sodium deposits, and sub- 
ject to the payment of an annual rental of not less than 25 cents 
per acre, the exclusive right to use, during the life of the permit 
or lease, a tract of unoccupied nonmineral public land, not ex- 
ceeding 40 acres in area, for camp sites, refining works, and 
other purposes connected with and necessary to the proper 
developments and use of the deposits covered by the permit or 
lease. 

“ GENERAL PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO COAL, PHOSPHATE, SODIUM, OIL, OIL 
SHALE, AND GAS LEASES, 

“ Sec. 26. That the Secretary of the Interior shall reserve and 
may exercise the authority to cancel any prospecting permit 
upon failure by the permittee to exercise due diligence in the 
prosecution of the prospecting work in accordance with the 
terms and conditions stated in the permit, and shall insert in 
every such permit issued under the provisions of this act appro- 
priate provisions for its cancellation by him. 

“Sec. 27. That no person, association, or corporation, except 
as herein provided, shall take or hold more than one coal, phos- 
phate, or sodium lease during the life of such lease in any one 
State; no person, association, or corporation shall take or hold, 
at one time, more than three oil or gas leases granted hereunder 
in any one State, and not more than one lease within the 
geologic structure of the same producing oil or gas field; no 
corporation shall hold any interest as a stockholder of another 
corporation in more than such number of leases; and no person 
or corporation shall take or hold any interest or interests as a 
member of an association or associations or as a stockholder of 
a corporation or corporations holding a lease under the pro- 
visions hereof, which, together with the area embraced in any 
direct holding of a lease under this act, or which, together 
with any other interest or interests as a member of an asso- 
ciation or associations or as a stockholder of a corporation or 
corporations holding a lease under the provisions hereof, for any 
kind of mineral leased hereunder, exceeds in the aggregate an 
amount equivalent to the maximum number of acres of the 
respective kinds of minerals allowed to any one lessee under this 
act. Any interests held in violation of this act shall be for- 
feited to the United States by appropriate proceedings instituted 
by the Attorney General for that purpose in the United States 
district court for the district in which the property, or some 
part thereof, is located, except that any ownership or interest 
forbidden in this act which may be acquired by descent, will, 
judgment, or decree may be held for two years and not longer 
after its acquisition: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to limit sections 18, 18a, 19, and 22 or to pre- 
vent any number of lessees under the provisions of this act 
from combining their several interests so far as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes of constructing and carrying on the busi- 
ness of a refinery, or of establishing and constructing as a com- 
mon carrier a pipe line or lines of railroads to be operated 
and used by them jointly in the transportation of oil from 
their several wells, or from the wells of other lessees under 
this act, or the transportation of coal: Provided further, That 
any combination for such purpose or purposes shall be subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior on application 
to him for permission to form the same: And provided further, 
That if any of the lands or deposits leased under the pro- 
visions of this act shail be subleased, trusteed, possessed, or con- 
trolled by any device permanently, temporarily, directly, indi- 
rectly, tacitly, or in any manner whatsoever, so that they form 
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part of, or are in any wise controlled by any combination in 


the form of an unlawful trust, with consent of lessee, or form 
the subject of any contract or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
in the mining or selling of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, or 
sodium entered into by the lessee, or any agreement or under- 
standing, written, verbal, or otherwise to which such lessee shall 
be a party, of which his or its output is to be or become the 
subject, to control the price or prices théreof or of any holding 


of such lands by any individual, partnership, association, cor- 


poration, or control, in excess of the amounts of lands provided 
in this act, the lease thereof shall be forfeited by appropriate 
court proceedings. 

“Sec. 28. That rights of way through the public lands, in- 
cluding the forest reseryes, of the United States are hereby 
granted for pipe-line purposes for the transportation of oil or 
natural gas to any applicant possessing the qualifications pro- 
vided in section 1 of this act, to the extent of the ground occu- 
pied by the said pipe line and 25 feet on each side of the same 
under such regulations as to survey, location, application, and 
use as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
upon the express condition that such pipe lines shall be con- 
structed, operated, and maintained as common carriers: Pro- 
vided, That the Government shall in express terms reserve and 
shall provide in every lease of oil lands hereunder that the 
lessee, assignee, or beneficiary, if owner, or operator or owner 
of a controlling interest in any pipe line or of any company 
operating the same which may be operated accessible to the oil 
derived from lands under such lease, shall at reasonable rates 
and without discrimination accept and convey the oil of the 
Government or of any citizen or company, not the owner of any 
pipe line, operating a lease or purchasing gas or oil under the 
provisions of this act: Provided further, That no right of way 
shall hereafter be granted over said lands for the transportation 
of oil or natural gas except under and subject to the provisions, 
limitations, and conditions of this section. Failure to comply 
with the provisions of this section or the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior shall be ground for 
forfeiture of the grant by the United States district court for 
the district in which the property, or some part thereof, is 
located in an appropriate proceeding. 

“Sec. 29. That any permit, lease, occupation, or use permit- 
ted under this act shall reserve to the Secretary of the Interior 
the right to permit upon such terms as he may determine to be 
just, for joint or several use, such easements or rights of way, 
including easements in tunnels upon, through, or in the lands 
leased, occupied, or used as may be necessary or appropriate to 
the working of the same, or of other lands containing the de- 
posits described in this act, and the treatment and shipment of 
the products thereof by or under authority of the Goyernment, 
its lessees or permittees, and for other public purposes: Pro- 
vided, That said Secretary, in his discretion, in making any 
lease under this act, may reserye to the United States the 
right to lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of the surface of the 
lands embraced within such lease under existing law or laws 
hereafter enacted, in so far as said surface is not necessary 
for the use of the lessee in extracting and removing the de- 
posits therein: Provided further, That if such reservation is 
made it shall be so determined before the offering of such 
lease: And provided further, That the said Secretary, during 
the life of the lease, is authorized to issue such permits for 
easements herein provided to be reserved. 

“Sec, 80. That no lease issued under the authority of this 
act shall be assigned or sublet, except with the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior, The lessee may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, be permitted at any time to make 
written relinquishment of all rights under such a lease, and 
upon acceptance thereof be thereby relieved of all future obli- 
gations under said lease, and may with like consent surrender 
any legal subdivision of the area included within the lease. 
Each lease shall contain provisions for the purpose of insuring 
the exercise of reasonable diligence, skill, and care in the 
operation of said property; a provision that such rules for the 
safety and welfare of the miners and for the prevention of 
undue waste as may be prescribed by said Secretary shall be 
observed, including a restriction of the workday to not exceed- 
ing eight hours in any one day for underground workers except 
in cases of emergency; provisions prohibiting the employment 
of any boy under the age of 16 or the employment of any girl 
or woman, without regard to age, in any mine below the sur- 
face; provisions securing the workmen complete freedom of pur- 
chase; provision requiring the payment of wages at least twice 
a month in lawful money of the United States, and providing 
proper rules and regulations to insure the fair and just weigh- 
ing or measurement of the coal mined by each miner, and such 
other provisions as he may deem necessary to insure the sale 
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ef the production of such leased lands to the United States 
and to the public at reasonable prices, for the protection of 
the interests of the United States, fer the prevention of monop- 
oly, and for the safeguarding of the public welfare: i 
That nene of such provisions shall be in eonflict with the laws 
of the State in which the leased property is situated. 

“Sec. 31. That any lease issued under the provisiens ef this 
aet may be forfeited and canceled by an appropriate proceeding 
in the United States district court. for the district in. which 
the preperty, or some part thereof, is located whenever the 
lessee fails to comply with any of the provisions of this act, 
of the lease, or of the general regulations promulgated under 
this act and in force at the date of the lease; and the lease 
may provide for resort to appropriate methods for the set- 
tlement of disputes or for remedies for breach of specified eon- 
ditions thereof. 

“Sec, 32. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
prescribe necessary and proper rules and regulations and to do 
any and all things necessary te carry out and accomplish the 
purposes of this act, also to fix and determine the boundary 
lines of any structure, or oil or gas field, for the purposes ef 
this act: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
or held to affect the rights of the States or other loeal authority 
to exercise any rights which they may have, including the right 
to levy and collect taxes upon improvements, output ef mines, 
er other rights, property, er assets of any lessee of the United: 
States. 

“Sec, 33. That all statements, representations, or reports re- 
quired by the Seeretary ef the Interior under this act shall be 
upon oath, unless otherwise specified by him, and in such form 
and upon such blanks as the Secretary of the Interior may 
require. 

“Src. 34. That the provisions of this act shall also apply to 
all deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, er gas in. 
the lands of the United States, which lands may have been or 
may be disposed of under laws reserving to the United States 
such deposits, with the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same, subject to such conditions as are or may hereafter be 
provided by such laws reserving such deposits. 

“Sec. 35. That 10 per cent of all money received from sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals under the provisions of this act, 
excepting these frem Alaska, shall be paid inte the Treasury 
ef the United States and eredited to miscellaneous receipts ; for 
past production 70 per cent, and for future production 52} per 
cent of the amounts derived from such bonuses, royalties, and 
rentals shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a part 
of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress, known 


as the reclamation aet, approved June 17, 1902, and for past 


preduction 20 per eent, and for future production 373 per cent 
of the amounts. derived from such bonuses, royalties, and rentals 
shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury after the expira- 
tien ef each fiscal year te the State within the boundaries of 
which the leased lands or deposits are or were located, said 
moneys to be used by such State or subdivisions thereof for the 
eonstruetion and maintenanee of public roads or for the sup- 
port ef publie schools or other public educational institutions, 
as the legislature of the State may direct: Provided, That all 
moneys whieh may accrue to the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act from lands within the naval petroleum re- 
serves shall be deposited in the Treasury as Miscellaneous 
receipts.’ i 

“ Sre. 36. That all royalty aceruing to the United States under 
any oil or gas lease or permit under this act on demand of the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be paid in oil or gas. 

“Upon granting any off or gas lease: under this act, and from 
time to time thereafter during said lease, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall, except whenever in his judgment it is desirable 
to retain the same for the use of the United States, offer for 
sale for such period as he may determine, upon notice and 
advertisement on sealed bids er at public auction, all royalty 
oil and gas aceruing or reserved to the United States under 
such lease. Such advertisement and sale shall reserve to the 
Secretary of the Interior the right to reject all bids whenever 
within his judgment the interest of the United States demands; 
and in cases where no satisfactory bid is received or where the 
accepted bidder fails to complete the purchase, or where the 
Seeretary of the Interior shall determine that it is unwise in 
the public interest to accept the offer of the highest bidder, 
the Seeretary of the Interior, within his discretion, may read- 
vertise such royalty for sale, or sell at private sale at not less 
than the market price for such period, or accept the value 
thereof from the lessee: Provided, however, That pending the 
making of a permanent contract for the sale of any royalty, oil 
er gas as herein previded, the Secretary of the Interior may 
sell the current produet at private sale, at not less than the 


| granted. 


market price: And. provided. further, That any royalty, oil, or 
gas may be sold at not less than the market price at private 


the Interior shall be authorized to prescribe fees and commis- 
sions. to be paid registers and receivers of United States land 


And the House agree to the same. 
REED SMOOT, 
I. L. LENROOT, 
H. L. MYERS, 
Key PITTMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
N. J. Srxxorr, 
ADDISON T. SMITE, 
J. A. ELSTON, . 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 
IMPROVEMENT OF ROUGE RIVER, MICH. ' 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, ta 


which was referred Senate resolution 279, submitted by Mr. 
| SHERMAN on the 13th ultimo, directing the Committee on Ap- 


propriations to investigate and report to the Senate concerning 
the subject of the improvement of Rouge River, Mich., and the 
connection of Henry Ford therewith, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, whieh was agreed to, 


WHITE RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS. 


Mr. KIRBY. Senate bill 3371, authorizing Gordon N. Peay, 
jr., his heirs and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
toll bridge and approaches thereto aeross the White River, was 
passed by the House with amendments. The Senate disagreed 
to the amendments and requested a conference, and it was 
The eonferees were appointed on the part of the 
Senate and have concluded that the House amendments should 
be agreed to. In order to avoid making a report to each House 
of Congress and obtaining action thereon, I move that the Senate 
recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the House 
and agree to the same. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTEODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimeus 
consent, the second time, and referred as fellows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3898) authorizing the Klamath Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3899) to appropriate $5,000,000 for the purchase of 
seed grain and feed for live stock, to be supplied to farmers and 
stockmen in the drought-stricken areas of the United States, said 
amount to be expended under rules and regulations preseribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MONARY: 

A bill (S. 3900) authorizing the adjustment ef the boundaries 
ef the Ochoeo National Forest, in the State of Oregon, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3901) for the allotment of lands on the Klamath 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon, among the members 
of the allied tribes occupying the said reservation and composed 
of the Klamath and Modoe Tribes and the Yahooskin Bands of 
Piute Indians, and for other purposes; te the Committee on 
Indian Affairs; ; 


s 
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1920. 


By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A pill (S. 3902) granting a pension to Joseph R. Owens (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN; 

A bill (S. 3908) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, and fer other purposes,” approyed February 24, 1919; 
to the Committee on Finance. 


PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC. 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I want to crave the indulgence of 
the Senate for about flve minutes; I think not more. I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate certain bills with reference 
to the pay of the personnel of the Army and Navy. The status 
of those bills I will state very briefly. 

In the House a bill was introduced by Mr. Kerrey of Michi- 
gan providing relief for a part of the enlisted personnel of the 
Navy. That bill went to the House and was passed by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote. I think there were only 10 votes in 
opposition out of between 300 and 400 votes cast. 

The bill came to the Senate and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. About the same time a bill was 
brought up by the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] in 
regard to the pay of the personnel not only of the enlisted men 
of the Navy but the entire personnel, commissioned and enlisted, 
of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and the Public Health Service. I believe that bill 
was unanimously reported to the Senate, and it passed, as I 
recall it, without any objection. 

I believe if there is any bill before Congress to-day that de- 
mands early consideration it is a bill which pertains to the pay 
of the personnel of the boys who are doing our fighting for us. 
If Senators could be where I have been for the last two weeks 
and heard the appeal from the boys who are really suffering 
because of their needs for food and raiment, they would agree 
with me, I am sure, that something ought to be done and that 
something ought to be done now. 

In view of this situation I ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to take up the bill (H. R. 11927) to increase the efficiency 
of the personnel of the Navy and Coast Guard through the tem- 
porary provision of bonuses or increased compensation. The bill 
comes before us from the Committee on Naval Affairs amended 
by striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting with- 
out the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t” the Wads- 
worth bill. We believe there is no other way by which this leg- 
islation can be taken care of except in conference, and it is for 
that purpose that the Committee on Naval Affairs have thought 
it wise to request this action. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. GRONNA. Reserving the right to object, I wish the Sena- 
tor would state briefly the provisions of the bill. We haye so 
many military and naval bills that it is difficult for one who is 
not a member of either of the committees to know what they are. 

Mr. PAGE. The status of the bills which are before us now 
practically are the Navy bill introduced by Representative 
KELLEY of Michigan, and the Army bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Wapswortu]. The Navy bill proposes 
to increase the pay of the personnel of the enlisted men of the 
Navy, not including a few of the apprentice seamen. It does not 
in any way touch the Army. It does not in any way touch the 
commissioned personnel of the Navy. It simply refers to a part 
of the enlisted men of the Navy. 

The bill introduced by the Senator from New York provides 
for a general increase of the Army, the Navy, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Coast Guard, and the Public Health Sery- 
ice. I do not wish to be understood at this time as particularly 
advocating all those features of the Wadsworth bill which we 
have before us, but rather that we should take such action as 
will bring the matter into a conference committee, that we may 
there thrash out the differences and try to get some bill and get 
that bill at the earliest possible moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11927) to increase 
the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy and Coast Guard 
through the temporary provision of bonuses or increased com- 
pensation, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Nayal Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 

That the base pay of all officers. of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, and Public Health Service, contract surgeons, warrant 
officers, Army field clerks, and field clerks Quartermaster Corps be, 


and the same is hereby, increased 10 per cent per annum; and pay 
of all enlisted men and of members of the female Nurse Corps of the 


Is there objection to the request of 
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increase shall not apply to enlisted men whose initial 
already been en 


increased since April 6, 1917, 
than $33 per month. 


Sec. 2. That the provisions of the get of May 11, 1908, the act of 
May 13, 1908, the act of par 12, 1902, and the act of August 14, 
1912 respectivel y lim’ 


ay, if it has 
now less 


12, as ively specifi it to $5,000, $4,500, and $4,000, 
the pay of colonel, Meutenant colonel, and major in the Army and 


Marine Corps; and captain, commander, and lieutenant commander 
the Navy; and captain commandant, senior captain, and captain in the 
Coast Guard ; and assistant surgeon general, senior surgeon, and surgeon 
in the Publie Health Service are hereby repealed: Provided, That the 
base pay of all chief petty officers while holding active appointment 
shall be $99 per month, and those Dolin permanent appointment shall 
126 per month: Provided further, That commissioned officers, war- 
rant officers, and petty officers and other enlisted men of the Coast 
Guard shall receive the same pay and allowances and bonuses as are 
now, or may hereafter be, prescribed for corresponding grades or rat- 
ings and length of service in the Navy, and the grades and ratings of 
warrant officers, chief petty officers, petty officers, and other enlisted 
persons in the Coast Guard shall be the same as in the Navy, in so far 
as the duties of the Coast Guard may require, with the continuance, 
in the Coast Guard, of the grade of surfman, whose base pay shall be 
70 per month: And provided further, That the senior district superin- 
endent, the three district superintendents next in order of seniority, 
the four district superintendents next below these three in order of 
seniority, and the junior five district superintendents shall haye the 
rank, pay, and allowances of captain, first lieutenant, second lieu- 
tenant, and third lieutenant in the Coast Guard, re ively. 

Szc. 3. That all officers, contract surgeons serving 
officers, Army field clerks, and field clerks Quartermaster Corps, and 
members of the female Nurse Corps of the Army and Navy, shall, at all 
times be entitled to the number of rations per diem, or commutation 
thereof, that g ee the number of rooms now authorized by law or 
existing regulations as quarters for the rank or rating of such officers, 
or other 13 above specified. All noncommissioned officers of the 
Army and Marine Corps of grade of color sergeant and above as fixed 
by existing Army Regulations, and all chief petty officers of the Navy 
and Coast Guard shall be entitled to one ration or commutation therefor 
in addition to that to which they are now entitled; and the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Savy: and the Secretary of the Treasury 
may, by regulations, authorize the issuance of a further additional 
ration or payment of commutation therefor to such noncommissioned 
officers and chief petty officers above mentioned, of the forces under 
their respective d ments, as they may deem proper. The commu- 
tation value shall determined by the President on July 1 of each 
fiscal year, and for the current fiscal year the value shall be computed on 
the basis of 55 cents per ration, 

. 4. That the compensation of all officers and enlisted men on 
the retired list shall hereafter be computed on the pay established by 
this act, and on all allowances provided for officers and enlisted men 
of corresponding rank and rating on the active list: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall operate to reduce the pay or allowance 
of any officer or enlisted man now on the active or retired list. 

Suc. 5. That in lieu of compensation now prescribed by law, com- 
missioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall receive the 
same pay and allowances as are now or may hereafter be prescribed 
for officers of the Navy with whom they hold relative rank as pre- 
scribed in the act of 1917, entitled “An act to temporarily 
5 Birt commissioned =< watan and 9 ot ane 

avy an rps, and for other „Including longevity, 
which shall be based on the total 9 Coast and Gaodetls 
Survey, pine and Navy; and all laws relating to the retirement of 
commissioned officers of the Navy shall hereafter apply to commissioned 
officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Sec, 6. That hereafter when any officer, enlisted man, or other person 
named in this act is ord to make a permanent change of station, 
the United States shall furnish transportation in kind from funds 
appropriated for the 5 of the Army, the abot the Coast 
Guard, and the Public Health Service to his new station for the wife, 
children, and — Er t ents of such officer, enlisted man, or other 
peon: Provided, That if the cost of such transportation exceeds that 
‘or transportation from the old to the new station the excess cost shall 
be paid = the United States by the officer, enlisted man, or other person 
concern 

Sec. 7. That the rights and benefits prescribed under the act of 
April 16, 1918, granting commutation of quarters, heat, and light dur- 

the agen tere get § to officers of the a on duty in the field 
are hereby continued and made effective after the termination of the 
resent emergency, and shall hereafter apply equally to officers of the 
avy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Seryice: Pro- 
vided, That such r ghts and benefits as are prescribed for officers will 
apply equally for enlisted men now entitled by regulations to quarters 
or to commutation therefor. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not o appr ated such sums as may be necessary 
to — out the provisions of this act during the current fiscal year 
under the several appropriations respectively chargeable. 


Mr. PAGE. The substitute is the same as the bill which 
passed the Senate the other day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Vermont upon what theory the officials of the Public 
Health Service are placed in the same category as officers of 
the Army and Navy, and why we should increase their com- 
pensation 30 per cent? If we increase their compensation 30 
per cent, I see no reason why all other officials of the Govern- 
ment should not be similarly treated. 

Mr. PAGE. Because the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
the Coast and Geodetie Survey, and the Public Héalth Service 
are all regarded as a part of the Army or Navy, and whether 
their pay should be inereased or not is a matter which, with the 
aid of the Senator from Utah, who is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, we hope to pass upon in a deliberate 
way and reach some conclusion, not necessarily to give any of 
these additional pay but rather to get the matter into con- 


ull time, warrant . 
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ference, in the only way we can get it there fully, and that is 
by substituting the Army pay bill for the bill which passed the 
House. 

Mr. KING. The explanation just submitted by my distin- 
guished friend fails to convince me of the wisdom or propriety 
of retaining the provision giving Public Health Service officers 
the same increase that is given to the officers of the Army. As- 
surances were given by the Senator from New York, as I recall, 
when his bill was before us, that the compensation of the offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy is substantially the same now as 
that fixed many years ago. It was stated that many officers of 
the Army and Navy were resigning because of the inadequate 
pay which they were receiving, and that it was imperative that 
something be done in order to retain sufficient officers for the 
Army and the Navy. 

Responding to arguments and requests of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, a bill was passed a few days ago which is 
practically the same as the one just reported by the Naval 
Committee. Let me say in passing that I voted against the 
bill, because I felt that it was unwise to grant so large an in- 
crease in the compensation of the beneficiaries named in the bill. 
I did not approve of an increase of 30 per cent in the compen- 
sation of officers, and believe that our action in passing the bill 
was a mistake. I know of no reason why the Public Health 
Service should be singled out from the hundreds of thousands 
of civilian employees of the Government for an increase of this 
magnitude. 

I understand there are between 3,000 and 4,000 doctors in the 
Public Health Service; there may be more. I know the ambi- 
tions of that organization are unbounded, and there are being 
brought into the service as many employees as Congress will 
make appropriations for; and I am informed that the per- 
sonnel has been increased without authority of law afd appeals 
made to Congress to cover the expenditures involved in general 
deficiency appropriation bills. 

Conceding for the moment that it was proper to increase the 
pay and allowances of the officers of the Army and Navy, there 
is no reason that I can see why the compensation of the em- 
ployees in the Public Health Service should be increased. Their 
compensation was not fixed upen the same basis. The Public 
Health Service organization is the creature of recent years, and 
its swollen proportions, as we now behold them, have been 
attained within a few years. As I understand, many employees 
in the Public Health Service are paid out of lump-sum appro- 
priations and not by statute. I think it is indefensible to give 
to the officials of that organization the same increase that it is 
proposed to give to the officers of the Army and Navy, whose 
compensation was fixed many years ago, and upon a basis very 
different from that employed in determining the compensation 
allowed officers in the Health Service. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. We passed the other day what is called the 
Wadsworth bill. That increased the pay of the officers in the 
Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and it increased the pay of the enlisted men in the Army 
but made no provision for the enlisted men in the Navy. It is 
the purpose of this legislation, as I understand the Senator from 
Vermont, to give an opening for an increase to the enlisted men 
of the Navy as well as the enlisted men of the Army. Am I not 
correct? 

Mr. PAGE. I think the Senator is not correct. 

Mr. NELSON. Is not that the whole purpose of this bill? 

Mr. PAGE. I think the Senator is not correct, for the Navy 
bill does not take into account the apprentice seamen. For rea- 
sons which were explained the other day in the Senate when 
the bill of the Senator from New York was under discussion, 
that has mot been taken into account. 

Mr. NELSON. But it takes in seamen in general? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. All the enlisted seamen are taken in, except 
the apprentice seamen? 

Mr. PAGE. Les, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. And it is the purpose to give them the same 
pay as the enlisted men of the Army? 

Mr. PAGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Minnesota does not appreciate 
the objection and criticism which I was urging against this bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator from Utah that 
we have already passed the bill increasing the pay of all of 
these officers. That bill was called the Wadsworth bill. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that fact. 

Mr. NELSON. The pending bill is only for the purpose of 
correcting a defect in the Wadsworth bill. That bill not only 


provided an increase of compensation for all of the officers, but 
also provided an increase of compensation for enlisted men in 
the Army. However, it made no provision for the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy. The whole purpose of this bill is to provide 
for the enlisted men of the Navy as we provided for the enlisted 
men of the Army. The bill covers all but apprentice seamen; it 
does not propose any change whatever of the Wadsworth bill 
as to the officers of the Army or Navy, the Coast Guard, or the 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I am afraid that the eriticism 
which I am making is not fully understood by Senators. I am 
inquiring of the Senator from Vermont what reason there is for 
including in the Wadsworth bill and in this bill provisions for 
increased compensation for the employees of the Public Health 
Service? 

I have insisted that the reasons which might justify aa 
increase in the pay and allowances of officers of the Army and 
the Navy would not justify an increase in the compensation of 
employees of the Public Health Service; that one of the argu- 
ments urged for an increase in the salaries of the officers was 
that they were fixed many years ago, and, with but few excep- 
tions, there had been no increase; that many of the officers 
now, because of the high cost of living and the inadequate com- 
pensation which they are paid, were resigning, so that the 
service of the Government in the Navy and in the Army was 
suffering materially. 

I believe there should be some increase in the salaries of the 
officers of the Army and the Navy; but I do not believe that it 
should be a 81 per cent increase. I think the Wadsworth bill 
was wrong in making such an increase, I voted against it, as 
I shall vote against this bill now. But I am inquiring of the 
Senator from Vermont why it is necessary to duplicate the 
wrong which was committed in the Wadsworth bill by inserting 
in the pending bill a provision to give to the Public Health 
Service this tremendous increase. 

I have stated that no reasons have been submitted warrant- 
ing this course, and the dissimilarity in the service is so great, 
and the conditions under which the Army and Navy service 
developed are so variant from those which produced the Public 
Health Service, that it is absurd to claim any relationship or 
any such integration as to require similar treatment in the 
matter of fixing salaries and compensation. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. Can he see any better way to reach a proper 
adjustment of all these matters than to pass these two bills 
into conference, where, better than anywhere else, we may 
take up each individual item which the Senator has suggested 
and decide as to what should be done in order to make a perfect 
bill? We all understand that, so far as the other House is con- 
cerned, they probably will not consent to the passage of some 
of the items referred to by the Senator from Utah, but when 
the matter gets into conference we shall then have an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon those items as best we may. The bill will 
then come back into the Senate, where the opportunity to amend 
may be had by the Senator as well as now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ver- 
mont is in error in stating that when the bill comes back from 
the conference to the Senate that opportunity will then be 
given us to amend as now. We know that there is not one 
chance in a hundred after the conferees have agreed upon a 
measure and it is brought back to this body to secure a rejec 
tion of the conference report. Separate items can not be at- 
tacked. We take the bill and the report in their entirety. We 
must accept or reject. We do not amend. 

Mr. PAGE. If I may interrupt the Senator there, is it not 
true that this matter has been thrashed out and that when the 
Wadsworth bill was unally passed there was no objection heard, 
so far as I remember? The Senator from Utah may have made 
an objection, but if he made an objection I rather think that was 
the only objection which was then made. The matter has been 
thrashed out by the whole Senate and by practically unanimous 
vote the Wadsworth bill was passed. All we now seek to do is 
to bring the Wadsworth bill into conference so the Senate and 
the House may get together and do what they believe is just 
and right. I think we ought to take it there now, because in no 
other way are ze going to get as good a bill as we shall get from 
a conference. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Who will be the conferees on the bill represent- 
ing the Senate? Will they be selected from the Naval Com- 
mittee or from the Committee on Military Affairs? Which bill 
will be in conference? Will the bill that is now before us be the 
one which will be in conference or will it be the so-called Wads- 
worth bill? 
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Mr PAGE. The bill before us will absolutely be the bill in 
eonference. The Senator asks me who will be the conferees on 
the bill on the part of the Senate. I suppose the eonferees will 
be appointed by the Vice President. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows—at least, I fancy he knows— 
whether they will be named from the Military Affairs Committee 
or from the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. PAGE. If I could have my views about the matter 
adopted, I would have the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, the Senator from New York [Mr. WavsworrH], 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] appointed as 
eonferees on the of the Military Affairs Committee, and 
three Senators appointed from the Naval Affairs Committee. I 
have not conversed with members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate about thaf, but I shall do so. However, 
the conference committee will be a good committee, I will say 
to the Senator from Utah; I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. KING. Whoever’ are appointed from the Senate, of 
course, they will be a satisfactory committee; I raise no ques- 
tion about that; but I was wondering which committee would 
take charge of the matter—the Military Affairs Committee or the 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. PAGE. I have only expressed my opinion that if I were 
to decide about the matter I should, because of the fact that it 
is a composite measure, have a committee of conference made 
up of members of both the Military Affairs Committee and the 
Naval Affairs Committee. $ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the opinion of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] is entitled to great weight, but I am not 
converted by the argument which he has made. I think it is 
improper to include the Public Health Service officials in this 
bill, which is essentially one dealing with the Army and the 
Navy and with salaries fixed many years agọ. The reason for 
increasing the compensation of the officials of that service does 
not rest upon the same basis as the reason for increasing the 
compensation of the officials of the Army or the Navy. I think 
we ought to amend this bill by striking this provision out. If 
it goes to conference, the conferees haying the whole subject 
1 them, if they deemed it proper, could reinsert the provi- 

on. 

Mr. PAGE. But having come before the Senate and received 
practically a unanimous vote of the Senate, is it not better now 
to let it go to conference and take the chance of getting a good 
bill out of conference than to amend it here at this time? 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do I understand, if unanimous consent is 
granted, that the Senator from Vermont is objecting to the eou- 
sideration of any amendments that may be proposed? 

Mr. PAGE. I beg pardon; I did not catch the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. HARRISON. If unanimous consent is granted to sub- 
stitute the Wadsworth bill for what is known as the Kelley 
bill, that came over from the other House, the Senate has got 
to consider any amendments that might be offered. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. PAGE. No unanimous consent has been given to do 
anything except to take up the bill for consideration now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator from Utah could move 
to strike out the provision, could he not? 

Mr. PAGE. I know of no reason why that could not be done. 

Mr. HARRISON. I expect to offer an amendment to in- 
crease the pay of the nurses of the Army and the Navy, because 
I think the increase provided for them in the bill is unfair. It 
is only a 20 per cent increase and it should be more, in my 
opinion. : 

Mr. PAGE. Does the Senator from Mississippi see any way 
in which we can reach a better conclusion or reach it in a bet- 
ter way than to send the bill to conference, and then, when the 
bill comes back, bring up the matter to which he refers? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it is very wise to substitute the 
Wadsworth bill for the Kelley bill, but I also think the measure 
ought to be considefed here again. I do not think it will take 
very long to consider it; but when it goes to conference and a 
conference report is agreed on, then we shall have to vote the 
conference up or vote it down, and there will be no opportunity 
for any amendment at that time. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not desire to debate the matter any further. 
I have said all I care to say. ; 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to amend the amendment 
of the committee, on line 23, page 5, by striking out the words 
“and Public Health Service.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment reported-by. the committee. Sika 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. HARRISON. I offer an amendment to the amendment, 
which I send to the desk. : 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. A 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 6, line 2, of the amendment 
proposed by the committee, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “and of members of the Female Nurse Corps“ and insert, 
in line 1, page 6, after the word “annum,” “the pay of mem- 
bers of the Female Nurse Corps of the Army and Navy is hereby 
increased 31 per cent.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I would have offered an 
amendment to increase the pay of the enlisted personnel from 
20 per cent to 31 per cent and to strike out the proviso if it 
were not for the fact that when the Wadsworth bill was before 
the Senate for consideration the Senate passed upon that propo- 
sition on several roll calls and decided that they did not desire 
to inerease the percentage. For that reason I have not offered 
an amendment carrying out my views on that proposition. I 
believe that the enlisted personnel should have an increase such 
as is provided for the officers in this bill, and I believe that the 
officers were entitled to the increase provided. 

‘There was no consideration, when the Wadsworth bill was 
before the Senate, of an increase for the nurses in the Army 
and Navy. It has been shown that they are now getting about 
$60 a month. If they were engaged in private work they 
would be getting probably $5 a day, or at least $125 a month. 
It seems to me that the pay of the nurses of the Army and 
Navy is grossly inadequate, and that we should increase their 
pay more than is provided by the bill, which is 20 per cent 
The amendment that I have offered touches only the proposed 
increase of pay for the nurses of the Army and the Navy. .It 
puts the increase provided for them on a par with the increase 
provided for the officers of the Army and Navy, to wit, 31 per 
cent. It seems to me that it is just and fair that the nurses of 
the Army and the Navy, who are now being inadequately paid, 
who did not receive the large increase referred to by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation, which was granted to the enlisted 
personnel some years ago, should be provided for in this bill. 
I hope that there will be no opposition to the amendment which 
I have proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent, on 
account of the illness of his wife. I have promised to take care 
of him by pair during that time. Not knowing how he would 
vote, I do not feel at liberty to vote; but if I were at liberty I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Fotterre’s name was called). 
I am requested to announce that the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Forterre] is absent because of illness. I ask 
that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Kentucky IMr. STANLEY] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Samrry]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). ‘Transferring 


my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr, BANKHEAD], I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
desire to transfer my standing pair with the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Hanprne] to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] 
and allow my vote to stand. I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Arizona is absent on account of business of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand I can transfer my 
pair to my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER]. I do so, and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. DIAL]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] to the 
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Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Carper] on official business. 

I wish also to announce the absence of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever], and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] on business of the Senate. 

I have been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epse] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. NewseErry] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srencer] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] are detained from 
the Senate by illness in their families. 

The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sanrx], the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] are absent on account of illness. + 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RontxsoxN ], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] are detained on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 23, as follows: 


. YEAS—33. 
Ashurst Harrison Overman Trammell 
Calder Henderson Phelan Underwood 
Culberson Hitchcock Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
ins Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Watson 
Elkins Jones, Wash. Sheppard Wolcott 
France Keyes Simmons 
Gerry McKellar Sutherland 
Harris Nugent Townsend 
NAYS—23. t 
Beckham Gronna McCumber Smith, Md. 2 
Brandegee Hale yers Thomas 
Chamberlain Kellogg Nelson Wadsworth i 
1 i Wine 
ghuysen a iams 
Glass McCormick Smith, Ga. 
NOT VOTING—40. 

Ball Gay McLean Robinson 
Bankhead Gore McNary Sherman 
Borah Harding Moses Shields 
8 Johnson, Calif. Newberry Smith, Ariz 
Colt Kendrick Norris Smith, S. C. 
Dial Kenyon Owen moot 

e Kirby Penrose Spencer 
Fa Knox Phipps 8 ey 
Fernald La Follette Poindexter Sterling 
Fletcher Lenroot Reed Swanson 


So Mr. Harrison’s amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any further amendment 
to be proposed to the amendment? If not, the bill will be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: An act to increase the 
efficiency of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service.“ 

Mr. PAGE. I move that the Senate request a conference with 
the House of Representatives on the bill and amendment, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. PAGE, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
and Mr. Sactrn of Maryland conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CAR SHORTAGE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any further morning busi- 
ness? 

Mr. GRONNA. I call up Senate resolution 302, which went 
over under the rule on day before yesterday. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
stated. 

The Reading Clerk read Senate resolution 302, submitted by 
Mr. Gronna on the 9th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate instruct the Committee on Agricoli and 


Forestry to investigate the alleged lack of supply and -failure to supply 
an adequate number of stock cars and cars for transporting grain and 


other farm produ urin ri 

railroads and. the 3 of Mier 8 3 of 
the Railroad Administration with the successful operation of the rail- 
roads by the Government and to report the findings to the Senate as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when the Senator from North 
Dakota submitted that resolution, a couple of days ago, I ob- 
jected to its consideration unless he would move to amend it by 
referring the resolution to the appropriate committee, namely, 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I stated then that I 
should vote for the resolution if it were appropriately referred. 
The Senator did not see fit to accept the suggestion or to have 
the resolution referred to the appropriate committee. I now 
move to strike out, on line 2, the words “Agriculture and For- 
estry and to insert“ Interstate Commerce.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 2 of the resolution it is 
proposed to strike out “Agriculture and Forestry“ and in lieu 
thereof to insert “Interstate Commerce,” so that if amended it 
will read: 

Resolved, That the Senate instruct the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce to investigate— 

And so forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question 
for information. This will involve some expense from the 
contingent fund of the Senate. Has the resolution been re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I do not think 
it will involve any additional expense; at least, it will in- 
volve only a very small expense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the rules of the Senate 
provide for just two things that can not be done even by unani- 
mous consent of the Senate, and one of those two things is 
expending a single dollar out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate in an investigation unless previously the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate has 
recommended the expenditure; so I suggest to the Senator that 
he amend his resolution so that it may go first to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, and then may go afterwards to whatever is the appro- 
priate committee. 

The reason for this rather queer rule is this: The House has 
a Committee on Accounts. The Senate has a Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. A 
law was passed which required that all expenditures from 
either the House fund or the Senate fund must be approved 
by the respective bodies; and that law can not be overcome 
even by a unanimous-consent agreement in the Senate or in 
the House. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I assure the Senator from 
Mississippi that I do not want to violate any law; but when I 
say that there will be very little expense, I mean, of course, 
that the only expense there can possibly be will be the print- 
ing of the hearings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that even if it involved only the expenditure of 50 
cents from the contingent fund of the Senate, according to the 
law there must be a hearing by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and a favorable 
report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi to the fact that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has already been authorized by the Senate to hold 
hearings during this session of Congress, and therefore there 
is no necessity for this resolution to go to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate act upon this resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the resolution that they did act upon 
authorized the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to hold 
hearings, and the expense of those hearings was provided for in 
the usual form. ¢ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does any of it come out of the contingent 
fund? 

Mr. SMOOT. It all comes out of the contingent fund. It 
is so authorized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then the rule is very plain. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the rule is very plain, and I know that 
no unanimous-consent agreement can pass a resolution that 
asks for money out of the contingent fund without its being 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 

of the Senate. If the resolution to which I have 
referred had not been already referred to the Committee to 
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Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate at 
this session of Congress, and that committee had not authorized 
the necessary expenditure for hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry during this session of Congress, 
then the Senator from Mississippi would be absolutely right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I asked the Senator a moment ago 
whether the resolution to which he called attention—the former 
resolution—had been referred to the committee—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair make an inquiry? 
What is the use of this resolution if the committee has already 
been authorized to hold these hearings? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not discussing that subject. The 
point I was trying to get at was this: I want to know whether 
this general resolution, under which the power was granted, 
has been referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate and has been acted upon by 
them, If it has not been, evidently doing another wrong thing 
contrary to law can not excuse having already done a thing 
contrary to law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The practice of the Senate has always been for 
each of the committees to introduce a resolution at the begin- 
ning of the session of Congress authorizing it to hold hearings 
during that session. There is a regular form for that purpose. 
Take the Committee on Finance. The Committee on Finance 
has had such a resolution passed. 

We hold hearings during the whole session, upon any ques- 
tion that is referred to the committee, without coming back for 
nn authorization for every hearing; and so it is with this com- 
mittee. I think there is no necessity for this resolution, be- 
cause I think the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry already 
has the authority to investigate this very thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator, if I under- 
stand him, is right, and perhaps if I understand him better I 
am wrong; but while it has been the rule to come in and get 
the authorization of the Senate for this, that, or the other 
committee to hold hearings, and to pay for them out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, it has also been the require- 
ment of law that in every such case that authorization must 
be submitted to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. Take the Finance Committee, 
for example. I happen to know that a resolution for that com- 
mittee was submitted to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and was approved by that 
committee; and every other one of these resolutions must be 
upproved by that committee in this body or by the Committee 
on Accounts in the House under a law which admits not even 
of a unanimous-consent agreement in either separate body set- 
ting it aside. Now, the question I wanted to ask the Senator 
was whether the resolution to which he refers did go to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate? f 

Mr. SMOOT. The original resolution, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to hold hearings during this 
session of Congress, went to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. GRONNA. And was approved by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. And was passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, Mr. President, if that be the fact 
and of course if the Senator states it, I take it for granted that 
it is; I have not served upon that committee at this ses- 
sion—then, of course, minor resolutions involving the same 
general idea of investigation, and only directing their course, 
would be controlled by the original resolution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that the Senator from Utah 
has presented an amendment the effect of which would be to 
send this resolution to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
Speaking for that committee, I desire to make a statement. 

There is a car shortage in the United States, a very serious 
shortage in equipment of that character. The shortage has 
been long known, for it is of long standing: The Interstate 
Commerce Committee has investigated the subject many times; 
in fact, it has been in continuous investigation of the subject 
for more than two years, and it knows all that there is to be 
known with regard to the matter. 

When the railways of the United States passed into the hands 
of the Government there was then inadequate car equipment, 
and at short intervals during the years before there was a car 
shortage, so that the commerce of the country could not be 
moved with promptitude and efficiency. It is pretty well known 
that in order to maintain the car equipment as it existed at the 


time the Government took possession, it was necessary to sup- 
ply 100,000 cars each year, and that simply to maintain the 
existing facilities. Even that addition each year would not 
provide for the growing commerce of the country. During the 
two years of Federal control, for reasons whith I need not par- 
ticularize, the Government has not furnished the 100,000 cars 
each year necessary to maintain the then standard of equip- 
ment, and naturally and inevitably we are now suffering from 
even a greater car shortage than we were when the Government 
took possession. 

These are facts which are perfectly well known and the 
details of which have been developed before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission many times, and with all due deference 
to the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI No], I desire to say that noth- 
ing could be accomplished by referring the resolution to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is one line in the resolution about 
which I should like to ask a question to obtain information. I 
do not know whether the Senator from Iowa has read the resolu- 
tion or not. It speaks of “charges of willful interference by 
certain officials of the Railroad Administration with the suc- 
cessful operation of the railroads by the Government.” Have 
those charges ever been investigated by the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That subject, too, has been now and then 
exploited before the Interstate Commerce Committee, but, per- 
sonally, I do not think that that is true. There may have been 
an employee here and there, a few employees, who have desired 
to discredit Government operation by infidelity or inefficiency, 
but I do not think that any such practice has been general or 
prevalent enough to be really worth while investigating. 

However, I am not speaking against the passage of the resolu- 
tion or its reference to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. All that I say is that it would simply involve the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce in further labor without any 
result. I know there is a car shortage, and the committee knows 
about what the car shortage is, and we are doing everything in 
our power in the construction of a new railroad bill to put the 
railways of the country in a position so that they may supply 
themselves with the cars that are absolutely necessary in order 
properly to do the business of the country. I hope, if the resolu- 
tion passes at all, that it will be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry rather than to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, because we can not aid the Senate in any 
further investigation of that question. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am occupying the time of the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from North Dakota yield 
while I ask a question of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the position of the Senator 
from Iowa it is that the matters to which reference is made in 
the resolution have been fully investigated by the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not say that the allegations or charge 
sometimes made, that there have been certain officials or 
employees of the railroads or of the Railroad Administration 
who have sought to discredit Government operation by in- 
efficiency and inattentive work, have been fully investigated by 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, although we have often 
heard suggestions of that kind as hearings have progressed. 
But I know nothing about it and the committee knows nothing 
about it. So I do not think it would care to investigate the 
subject, because I do not believe there is any real foundation 
for the charge. < 

However, so far as car shortage is concerned, that has been 
under continuous investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Committee for three or four years, and all that can be said 
about it is that it is a fact. We have not enough cars, and the 
sooner we put the railway companies in position to supply 
themselves with the necessary cars the sooner the great injury 
which the western country is suffering will be repaired, and it 
can not be repaired until additional equipment can be secured. 

Mr. KING. May I ask one further question? The Senator 
concedes, does he not, that if an investigation of the charge so 
serious in character as that contained in the latter portion of 
the resolution is necessary, namely, the charge that there has 
been a willful interference by certain officials of the Railroad 
Administration with the suecessful operation of the railroads 
by the Government, that the investigation under the rules of 
the Senate ought to be made by the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may be that that is true, but the rail- 
ways are about to be returned to their owners, and I am in- 
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finitely more interested in the preparation and passage of a bill 
that will enable their owners to operate them successfully than 
I am in investigating a charge that during the last two years 
there has been some inefficiency or some intentional effort on 
the part of employees to discredit Government operation. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator in his laudable purpose 
to present legislation to the Senate that will deal with this 
important question, but I am also interested in seeing that the 
committees of the Senate are properly respected and that they 
are not deprived of jurisdiction which under the rules has been 
given to them. 3 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator from North Dakota for 
yielding. k 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Utah for a ques- 
tion, but I did not yield to him for a lecture. 

Mr, KING The Senator may construe it as a question or a 
lecture, just as he pleases. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I say to the Senator from Utah that I 
am going to read from a report of an actual transaction, and 
I think I can convince the Senator from Utah that it is the duty 
of the committee of whieh I have the honor to be chairman to 
examine into the matter? I would be the last man on earth 
to interfere with the business of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. There is not a Member of the Senate whom I re- 
spect more highly than the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumauns], 
and I certainly would not ask any privilege or take from 
him or from his committee any work which properly belongs 
to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish the Senator from North Dakota to 
understand that, so far as I am concerned, I would not regard 
it as any inyasion of the province of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce or any disrespect to me personally if the reso- 
lution went to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am sure of that, Mr. President, and I wish 
to thank the Senator from Iowa for the statement which he 
has made and the information which he has given to me and 
the other Members of the Senate. The Senator always makes 
a statement so clear that no one can misunderstand him. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from North Dakota be- 
fore he proceeds allow me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Iowa along the line that has just been discussed? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Iowa is so well posted 
on this subject that I know he ean give the information I de- 
sire. It was intimated to me this morning in a letter I re- 
ceived from Mississippi that we have a bad situation down 
there touching car shortage, and I want to know what the 
Senator thinks about the suggestion. My correspondent in- 
quires of me as follows: 

Do you suppone that as the time approaches for the return of the 
railroads to the owners that lines which own cars and have a good 
supply of cars on their tracks are holding them, as far as possible, for 
their own use instead of follow: orders which have been issued with 
the idea of having an equitable ibution ef equipment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no information on that subject. I 
have oftentimes been called into conference with the Director 
General with regard to the distribution of cars in the country, 
and I have always found him to be exceedingly anxious to get 
ears to the point at which they were most needed. Whether 
within the last few days, or since the President issued his proc- 
lamation indicating a return of the railroads on the Ist of 
March, the present Government employees, who will shortly be 
probably: railway employees, are trying to hold their cars in 
particular localities, I do not know. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then there may be something in that sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no information upon that point 
at all. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, when I examined the reso- 
lution of the Senator from North Dakota I thought its scope 
ought to be broadened a little. In the complaints which I have 
heard in regard to car shortage it has been attributed not to 
actual interference on the part of the officials of the Railroad 
Administration, but to the willful neglect of those officials or 
of the employees themselves. I should like to suggest an 
amendment to the Senator from North Dakota. After the word 
Government,“ in the eighth line of the resolution, insert the 
words “or of the willful negiect of any of the officials or em- 
ployees of the Railroad Administration in the performance of 
their duties in the operation of the railroads.” ' 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection whatever to the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that amendment. 

Mr, GRONNA. I shall be very glad to accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 


* 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the Senator from Iowa I desire, at least, to try to show the rea- 
son why I am asking that the resolution should go to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I desire to read a para- 
graph from a letter from the Vandusen Harrington Co. They 
are one of the largest grain corporations of the country and 
are very reliable people. The letter is addressed to the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Co., of a certain place in my State, under date of 
February 6, 1920. I shall read only one paragraph: 

The receipts of wheat here to-day were 162 cars. The early demand 
was a little better than yesterday, but later in the session the demand 
slowed up gue a little, This was on account of an order issued by 
the Railroad Administration that mills here would not be allowed to 
reload cars with flour from which they had unloaded wheat. 

Mr. President, even a farmer ought to know that a ruling ot 
that sort is wrong. Everybody knows or ought to know that 
ears ought to be hauled both ways loaded. A law was passed 
the 4th of last March, as an amendment to the food law, which 
expires by limitation on the ist day of June, providing for 
funds to make good the guarantee of the price of wheat. I am 
not explaining this as fully as perhaps I should, but I do not 
wish to take any more of the time of the Senate than is abso- 
lutely aecessary. I believe I am free to say that an effort has 
been made to force whatever grain there is left upon the farms 
and in the bins or in the elevators of the country into the market 
at one time. If the millers are not allowed to ship out their 
flour but simply to fill their elevators with wheat, where is the 
farmers’ market going to be? If there is no market for wheat, 
prices must of necessity be reduced. It is an effort to obtain the 
small amount of grain there is left upon the farms and what may 
be stored in the country elevators at as low a price as possible. 

Those are among the things I want to investigate. It is al- 
leged, and I have the original letters, which show that a con- 
spiracy of this sort is going on. I do not say who is responsi- 
ble for it, but the Committee on Agriculture has the right and it 
is its duty to make an investigation of the whole matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no information in regard to any par- 
ticular order that may have been issued by the Railroad Admin- 
istration upon the subject suggested by the Senator from North 
Dakota. I simply wish to reaffirm that so far as the general car 
shortage of the country is concerned there is no use referring 
any resolution to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, be- 
cause it is not only known to that committee but it is known to 
everybody, and an investigation would simply be an accumulat- 
ing of evidence that is not only already conclusive but admitted 
everywhere. I wish to repeat that so far as referring the matter 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is concerned, I 
have no objection whatever. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the subject ought to be investigated, I 
hope it will go to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I inquire if the hearings before the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce have been published? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; published and republished. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. We have a great car shortage in the lumber 
industry in my section. The figures show that we are getting 
less cars than any other section of the country. I might say that 
day before yesterday the officials of the Railroad Administra- 
tion told me that they were bringing back empty cars from my 
section to carry them into the grain section, not allowing us even 
to use the cars down there that go loaded with stuff. They make 
them go back empty. 

I hope the Senator will not object to including in his resolu- 
tion an investigation of coal and lumber products, because it is 
a very serious situation with us, and if we are going to investi- 
gate the proposition from one viewpoint we ought to investigate 
it from every viewpoint. I shall offer an amendment to that 
effect. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will permit me, in addition 


to what my colleague has said 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have received communications lately, 
notably one which came yesterday, in which I was informed 
that two lumber companies in southern Mississippi were com- 
pelled to close down because they could get no cars for the ship- 
ment of their product; that they have their yards full and mean- 
while are hot selling and could not pay their labor until they 
could sell something and negotiate their bills of lading and 
drafts. r 

If the Senator will pardon me just a moment, because I do 
not want to take up time unnecessarily, I think that when the 
forefathers established this-body they intended it to be mainly a 
body for the enactment of legislation, but here lately the body 
has become mainiy one for making investigations of various 
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sorts by committees, most of which investigations are taken 
down in shorthand and published and are never read by any- 
body except the man who offered the original resolution to have 
the investigation made and some few people in trade or in com- 
merce in sympathy with the purpose. 

We can render a lot better service if we quit the business of 
investigating every failure which has occurred, most of which 
failures occur because they were necessary in an absolutely novel 
and untried situation, where human industry as previously or- 
ganized and human ability as previously trained could not cope 
with the situation. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Mississippi, of course, has 
a right to his own opinion; but if the Senator will give me his 
attention for just a moment I will say to him that the hearings 
which have been held before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry are read. I remember that the hearings on the pack- 
ing bill, which had been very extensive, were printed, and I 
had to ask for a reprint of those hearings three times. Re- 
quests from the Senator’s own State and throughout the entire 
United States have come to my office, Of course, the hearings 
belong to the public, and we have been glad to send them out. 
But I am not going to discuss that. I wish to say just a word 
further and then I shall not delay the Senate any longer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the Senator leaves that point I wish 
to say that, of course, my quota of the hearings have been put 
at my disposal. I have not had more than two demands for 
any of them, and I shall be very glad to give the Senator from 
North Dakota my quota. : 

Mr. GRONNA. The committee will be very much obliged to 
the Senator if he will do that. I only want to say this and then I 
shall close: We passed d resolution day before yesterday direct- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Currency to investigate the 
question of alleged charges that the Federal reserve banks re- 
fused to make any further loan or to extend loans to farmers and 
elevator men upon grain securities. That resolution went to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency; and, while I know that 
the statement made by the two Senators from Mississippi is 
absolutely true and that there is a shortage of cars, yet let 
me say to the Senators that there is a different situation with 
reference to wheat. The price of wheat has been greatly re- 
duced during the last two weeks. The last report I had was 
that during this week the price was reduced 70 cents a bushel. 
With reference to the commodity of which the Senator from 
Mississippi speaks—lumber—I am a small dealer in lumber, 
and I know the prices of lumber, and I know that common, 
ordinary dimensions are commanding $49 a thousand; common, 
ordinary drop siding has gone to $77 a thousand—3800 per cent 
higher than the price before the war—and the prices are still 
going up; there seems to be no danger that they are going 
down. 

It is different with the article of wheat, which is a food 
product. Spring is coming on, Are we going to discourage 
the spring-wheat farmer so that he will not plant the wheat 
which he ought to plant in order to supply us with food? It 
seems to me that is an entirely different question, 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRISON. I sympathize with the Senator from North 
Dakota in the wheat situation; I think the wheat should be 
removed from his section as quickly as it can possibly be 
done. But, touching lumber, when we can not get the cars to 
the plants the plants are closed down, men are thrown out of 
employment, and children go hungry. That is the situation 
down there. i 

Mr. GRONNA. I am not a manufacturer of lumber, but I 
have seen lumber camps. As a rule, lumber industries have 
good credit; there is always plenty of land upon which to stack 
lumber ; it does not deteriorate, but it improves, and the freight 
thereon is thereby lessened. The lumber will keep, though it 
may cost the manufacturers a few cents more of interest. 
There is no substantial loss to that industry by a short delay. 
But as the Senator perhaps knows as well as I do, there 
might be ruination to hundreds and thousands of farmers and 
grain dealers throughout the country if the existing situation 
is not met. It is for that reason that I have introduced the 
resolution. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I should like the attention of 
the Senate for a few moments on the resolution of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna]. I am not going to oppose 
the. resolution. I do not care who investigates this matter if 
an investigation is desired, but I wish to say that the Interstate 
Commerce Committee has investigated the whole subject re- 
peatedly. For the past year we have had information from all 
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sources on this subject, and I should like to take the time of 
the Senate for a few moments to explain just what the car 
shortage is and the cause of it. 5 

In 1918, when the railroads were taken over, the Interstate 
Commerce Committee began an investigation relative to the legis- 
lation then recommended by the President, and this subject was 
looked into at that time. At the beginning of January, in 1919, 
the Interstate Commerce Committee again commenced the in- 
vestigation with a view to legislation ultimately returning the 
roads. The questions of car shortage, the condition of the rail- 
roads, and facilities to enable them to handle the commerce of 
the country, have been fully and carefully investigated. Briefly, 
it appears that from 1907 to 1916, according to the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the testimony of the com- 
missioners, there was not a shortage of cars. During those 
years there was a surplus of cars, except, perhaps, for a very 
few months, once or twice, when there was a rush of business, 
The years 1913, 1914, and 1915 were poor years in railroad busi- 
ness in this country and the consequence was that there was a 
surplus of cars. Then came the tremendous increase of business 
which followed our entry into the war, and, of course, naturally 
there was a shortage of cars. 

It appears, as stated by the chairman of the committee, that it 
requires about 100,000 new freight cars a year to keep the equip- 
ment up to standard, since there are a hundred thousand cars a 
year which wear out entirely. So if the roads purchase 100,000 
cars a year they will simply keep their equipment up to stand- 
ard, and will not keep up with the increase of business. I now 
send to the desk, and ask that it be made a part of my remarks, 
a statement showing the purchase of cars by the railroads for 
five years before the Government took them over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 


= Freight cara. 


1 Estimated. 


Mr. KELLOGG. It appears that the average purchase of cars 
by the railroads for the five years was, in round figures, 120,000 
cars a year; that the retirements were slightly under 100,000 
cars a year, or 91,281 cars, leaving a surplus or an increase of 
substantially 30,000 cars a year to meet the increase of business, 
Those figures are for the five years before the war. Undoubt- 
edly the increase in the number of cars was not great enough, 
but, considering the condition of the business, it was perhaps 
all that the railroads could be expected would purchase. Then, 
as I have said, came the tremendous increase of business duriag 
the war. Business increased 50 per cent in this country over 
1915. For two years and two months the Government has pur- 
chased only 100,000 cars. Of course, when the railroads were 
taken over by the Government the railroads were prohibited 
from buying cars; their business was taken out of their hands. 
The 100,000 cars have been less than half that were necessary 
to take care of the ordinary replacements ; in other words, there 
has been a decrease in the number of cars of at least 100,000. 
Then what cars have been in service have been overworked and 
have not been maintained as they should have been. I am not 
blaming anybody for it; it is a condition which has occurred 
on account of the war. Of course, what the Government should 
have done when it took over the roads was to have said to every 
railroad, Get all the cars you can have manufactured at once.“ 
Instead of that, the Railroad Administration spent five months 
trying to standardize cars and locomotives and to start a gen- 
eral system of centralization and standardization. They lost 
five months. Material went up, shops got busy, and they never 
got the cars. That is the real fact of the matter. 

There is now a car shortage, and I am afraid there is going 
to be a greater shortage, because the railroads are going back 
into private ownership, not earning money enough now to pay 
their operating expenses and the interest on their bonds, lacking 
$60,000,000 a year. Of course, it will be difficult under any 
law to get the credit and the cars in time to save the commerce 
of the country. The Senator from North Dakota knows that in 
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our section of the country, with, I think, less than half a crop, 
the country elevators are full of grain, and I doubt in many 
places if a farmer can sell his grain on account of inability to 
move that grain to, the terminals, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

- Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I wonder if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee has investigated the charges of the willful delay on the 
part of railroad employees and trainmen in the movement of 
trains, and whether or not that is not responsible to some 
extent at least for the shortage of cars? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, Mr. President, I do not think it is re- 
sponsible for the shortage of cars. We have had hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee during the last year. Com- 
mittees of employees, merchants’ associations, and everybody 
else who desired have been heard, and occasionally the charge 
has been made that the railroad employees were trying to dis- 
credit Government ownership, but there has neyer been any 
testimony to substantiate such a charge. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the charge has been made, 
not that the employees as a rule were seeking to discredit Gov- 
ernment control and operation of the roads, but, rather, that 
they felt sure of their positions and pay and that they could do 
as they pleased while the roads were under Government control. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is a different proposition. I do not 
think the Railroad Administration or the officers working under 
them for the Government have willfully failed to perform their 
duty. I do think that the great central, cumbersome organiza- 
tion in Washington, trying to operate 260,000 miles of railroad, 
is impossible and inefficient ; and it could not be otherwise, with 
all due respect to the ability and integrity of the men who were 
trying to perform the task. The fewer bureaus we have trying 
to run the business of this country, the better we will be off. 
But that these gentlemen have been willfully disregarding their 
duties, I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. President, I know something about the grain situation of 
the Northwest and the coal situation and the lumber situation, 
because as a member of the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
I have received complaints from all parts of the country about 
the failure to furnish cars and concerning the shortage of cars, 
It is true, as the Senator from North Dakota has said, that there 
was a very great car shortage preventing the movement of grain 
from the country elevators to the terminals and to the mills, 
and also affecting the movement of flour from the mills to the 
markets. The Senator from North Dakota; my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]; and others have 
received many messages from the elevator lines and farmers’ 
elevators and associations in the country begging for cars, and 
from mills in Duluth, Minneapolis, and other places through- 
out the Northwest urging that they be given cars for the move- 
ment of their manufactured product. or they would have to stop. 
The Federal Reserve Board took action and urged that cars be 
supplied, and we all urged it in every way possible. The Rail- 
road Administration finally did send a man to Chicago to super- 
vise distribution, and a priority order became effective for 10 
days in supplying ears for the movement of grain. 

Now there is a dispute as to whether those cars should have 
been sent to the terminals to move away the flour—I will ask 
the Senator from North Dakota if I am correct 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Or whether they should have been sent into 
the country to move the grain away from the line eleyators, 
which were choked with grain. Mr. Barnes, I believe, thinks 
that the Railroad Administration made a mistake; but I do not 
know the facts. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
certainly if they were sent there to be on the ground they must 
have done what they could. They have not done as much for 
any other section of the country, so far as I know. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, yes; they have sent special agents to 
many sections of the country to inyestigate, to give directions, 
and so forth. I know that oceurred in Oklahoma, and I think 
the Senator from North Dakota will bear me out that it has 
occurred in many places in the West. 

- Mr. HARRISON. It gives me a cue. Perhaps we may be 
able to get one sent down our way. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is a good suggestion for the Senator 
to follow. i $ 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. All ef which illustrates that it is a mis- 
take to attempt to run the railroads in the way they have 


been run. A man here in Washington can not know the necessi- 
ties of the communities all over the country, and, without in 
the slightest degree impugning their motives or disparaging 
nen efforts, for they have probably done the best they 
co v — 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think that the Senator 
from Minnesota is entirely correct about that. I have in mind 
a situation that has developed within the last two or three 
days at Memphis, Tenn., where, under a ruling as to empty 
cars being sent to the grain districts, a number of cars have 
been ordered to those districts, the result being that business 
is actually paralyzed at Memphis, which is a large distributing 
point. The business men there, judging from the telegrams 
coming to me, are almost in a panie about it. It is true that 
the Railroad Administration has assured me that the order 
will be modified in such a way that it will not stop business 
down there; but it shows that the Senator from Minnesota 
is entirely correct; that this matter can not be handled from 
Washington, but that local conditions in the various sections of 
the country must be considered in handling it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, there is another reason which 
I think the Senator from North Dakota has suggested. There 
are 150,000,000. or 175,000,000 bushels of wheat in this country 
which must be sold—am I correct in the amount, I will ask 
the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GRONNA. About 150,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If that is sold it has to be moved when it 
is needed, or we will find the Government at the end of four 
months with the wheat on its hands, and Europe unable to 
take it and pay for it. I am not sure Europe can pay for it 
anyhow, owing to the condition of foreign exchange. 

I am not saying what I have said to oppose any investigation 
by any committee which wishes to investigate the subject, but 
I think the Interstate Commerce Committee has given pretty 
careful study to the matter of car shortage and has about all 
the information available. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understand unanimous 
consent has been granted to consider this resolution. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; and the resolution is 
under consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kuve] is pending. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that that amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On line 2 of the printed resolu- 
tion it is proposed to strike out Agriculture and Forestry“ 
and in lieu thereof to insert “ Interstate Commerce.” 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he 
will not allow us to perfect the resolution before the motion is 
put to change the committee which shall have jurisdiction of 
the investigation? 3 

Mr. KING. My amendment is in the interest of perfecting 
the resolution, but I am perfectly willing to withdraw it tempo- 
rarily for the purpose of permitting the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to offer his amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason I make the suggestion is—— 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will permit me, I sent to the desk a while ago an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer, and I should like to have that 
amendment read, 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no desire to try to displace anyone. 
I made the suggestion to the Senator from Utah because I want 
to include some other products, and it may be that there will 
be a greater reason for a change of the committee proposed in 
the resolution if my amendment should be adopted than there is 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah tempo- 
rarily withdraws his amendment. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is now before the Senate. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. ` r 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In line 8, after the word “ Gov- 
ernment,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “or 
of the willful neglect of any of the officers or employees of the 
Railroad Administration in the performance of their duties in 
the operation of the railroads.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from South Dakota if it is his purpose by the sweeping 
amendment just suggested to provide for an investigation of 
every employee of the Railroad Administration and of the 
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alleged neglect or delinquency of every employee, regardless 
of his position? 

Mr STERLING. That is hardly the purpose of the proposed 
amendment. I suppose that would be in the discretion of the 
committee to which the matter is referred. They could go as 
far as they deemed practicable in that line; but my thought in 
offering the amendment was that we were really reaching the 
real evil, that it is a case rather of neglect—perhaps willful 
negleet—on. the part of the officials and employees of the rail- 
reads, rather than their active interference with the operation 
of the roads; and I think the resolution should be broadened 
so as to cover cases of willful neglect on the part of either of 
these employees. 

Mr. KING. I shall not oppose the amendment, although I 
think it is too sweeping; but the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota, if adopted, emphasizes the pro- 
priety of referring this resolution te the proper and appropriate 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senater from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move to amend the reso- 
Iution on line 4, after the word “ products,” by inserting “ coal, 
Iumber, and other products.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert after the 

word “ railroads,” in line 5, the following: 
The recent order of the Director General directing empty cars to the 
grain districts, the reasons therefor, the interference with normal busi- 
ness caused thereby in other . — where cars are now, and report 
full information in regard thereto 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not know whether there 
is any widespread trouble in regard to this matter or not. 
There has been a great deal of confusion in my own home town, 
and if there has been confusion in other places in the country I 
think it well that the committee should look into that also. For 
that reason, while not eriticizing in any way what has been done, 
because I am not sufficiently well acquainted with it to know 
what was done, out of an abundance of caution it seems to me 
that that might be looked into also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I now renew the motion submitted 
a few moments ago, and which I temporaily withdrew, to strike 
out the words “Agriculture and Forestry“ and insert Inter- 
state Commerce.” 

After listening to the observations submitted by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate Commerce [Mr. CUM- 
MINS] and the statements made by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KELLOGG] respecting the investigations which have been 
made and the information elicited by those Investigations, it is 
quite apparent that this resolution calls for a work of super- 
erogation. There is no necessity whatever for duplicating work 
which has already been performed, and ably performed. 

I do not think there is a committee in this body that has been 
more diligent in the discharge of its duties than the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. It has been practically in con- 
tinnous session for years investigating transperiation problems 
in all of their variations, not only rail transportation problems 
but the problems incident to water transportation, and since 
we entered the war the committee has been in constant session, 
and every aspect of the transportation problem has received 
consideration. 

Particularly has it been necessary that that be done, because 
of the action of the United States in taking over the railroad 
system of the country and because it was apparent that with 
the termination of the war provision must be made for the res- 
toration of the railreads to their owners. The Interstate Com- 
merce Committee has accumulated a yast amount of data con- 
cerning the operation of the railroads, the number and charac- 
ter of cars, and lecomotives. Indeed, every phase of the rail- 
road question has been investigated. A very full investigation 
was made by the committee of the House as well as the com- 
mittee of the Senate, and in that investigation it became neces- 
sary to examine into the very questions that are involved in 
this resolution. They have been investigated, and the informa- 
tion which the Senator desires is available, if he eures to ex- 
amine the reports of the hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committees. 


As I remember the observations made by the Senator, I think 
his. inquiry should relate to the grain eleyater companies, the 
pan warehouses, and the millers of the country rather than to 

the railroads. The Senator contends that there is or has been a 
conspiracy for the purpese of forcing down the price of wheat. 
That may be true; and I want to say here and now that the 
farmer has not been duly considered by the American people 
in connection with postwar problems. There have been unwar- 
ranted attacks made upon the farmers and most erroneous: 
statements have been made as to the profits made by them. 
The agrieulturists have for decades borne heavy burdens,. and 
legislation has often discriminated against them. We may soon 
awaken to a realization of the fact that the farmers are not 
producing what the country needs, first, because of the shortage: 
of labor, and, secondly, because of a failure to get an adequate 
return for their investment and for the efforts which they are 
compelled to make. We are talking constantly about laber, but 
we forget the long hours of service performed by the agricul- 
turists and the heavy burdens of toil borne upon their bowed 
forms. So my sympathies are entirely with the Senator frem 
North Dakota, and I shall do anything within my power, if 
there has been a conspiracy to injure the farmer, to aid him in 
determining who the culprits are and in bringing them before 
the bar of justice. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Bens from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I hope the Senator from Utah will not think 
that I have intended to reflect upon the membership of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, and I said so a few moments 
ago. I know that the members of that committee rank among the 
ablest men in the Senate. I simply wanted my resolution to apply 
to the industry of which the committee of which I happen to be 
chairman has jurisdiction. It seems, however, that additional 
heners have been thrust upen the committee, whieh I do not 
want the Senator to lay up against me or against the members 
of my committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course, I aequit the Senator 
from North Dakota of any desire to invade; direetly or indi- 
rectly, the province of any other committee, or to reflect upom 
the personnel of any committee of the Senate; and yet my good 
friend will pardon me if I suggest to him now—and I do it with 
the kindliest feelings—that I think his resolution in its present 
form is ill-timed. I think there is no necessity for it, and I 
further think that if there is any necessity for the investigation, 
with the accumulated evidence which the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce has—because it has touched some phases, if 
not all phases, of the question—it could, with very little addi- 
tional investigation, supply the Senate with all of the informa- 
tion which is desired, and if this resolution is passed in this 
form there will be unnecessary duplication. I have followed 
the action of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, though I 
am not a member of it, and have read, I think, every word of 
the testimony that has been given in the House and in the Sen- 
ate for the past two or three years. I have appreciated the 
tremendous importance of the transportation problem. Though 
not a member of the committee, I felt that it was my duty, as a 
Member of the Senate, to acquaint myself so far as I had the 
opportunity with the ramifications of a problem that so vitally 
affects the welfare and the prosperity of the American people. 
So I can say, with some little knowledge of the subject, that the 
committee of the House and the committee of the Senate on 
interstate commerce have given a great deal of attention to the 
question of car shortage and the problems of transportation ; 
and if this resolution shall be passed and the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry are empowered to go into this subject, 
they will be duplicating the work of two committees, one of the 
House and one of the Senate, and traversing very largely ground 
which has already been fully exploited. Therefore I say that 
there is no necessity for the passage of this resolution ; but, if 
there is any necessity, it ought to go to the committee that is 
charged with the responsibility of making these investigations. 
If the Senator seeks to have his committee investigate the al- 
leged efforts to improperly reduce the price of wheat made by 
grain elevator corporations or grain warehouses or millers, I 
shall support his efforts. 

As I was saying, however, Mr. President, the gravamen of the 
charge of the Senator seems to be a conspiracy upon the part of 
brokers and dealers in wheat, and some of these terminal elevators. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
say that I charged the brokers or dealers in wheat with a con- 
spiracy. I did not use those words. 

Mr. KING. No; the Senator did not use those words, and 
yet I got the idea from the statement made by the Senator 
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that there was a conspiracy for the purpose of forcing down 
the price ef wheat. The Senator referred to the warehouses, 
elevators, and millers, as I understood, in connection with the 
charge which he made; and I deduced from the statement 
which he made that some of the vendors of wheat, the brokers, 
the middlemen, those who intervened between the farmer and 
the ultimate consumer, were parties, directly or indirectly, to 
this conspiracy. But be that as it may, acquitting the brokers 
of any delinquency in this respect, the gravamen of the charge 
of the Senator is that there has been a conspiracy to force 
down unduly the price of wheat. Now, if the elevators have 
been conspiring for the purpose of forcing down the price of 
wheat, I think, perhaps, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry would have authority to make the investigation, with- 
out coming to the Senate for additional power. But, Mr. 
President, this resolution goes farther than an investigation of 
the shortage of cars. Let me call attention to its language. 
It instructs the committee— 

to investi h 1 of suppl failure to supply an 
adequate wate wero 8 e ee z z tine 5 
other farm products during the ey of Government operation of 
railroads, and the char. of willful interference by certain officials 
of the Railroad Administration with the successful operation of the 
railroads by the Government, 

Then follows the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], which increases the work of the 
committee, and they are to report their findings to the Senate 
as soon as possible. That means a full and complete investi- 
gation~of the control of the entire railroad situation by the 
Government. 

Mr. President, conceding that the Senator is right, that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry could investigate the 
shortage ef cars because that shortage affects wheat, clearly 
there is no power in the Agricultural Committee, and we ought 
not to give the committee the authority, to investigate gen- 
erally the conduct of the Government in the operation of rail- 
roads. That is a subject so clearly within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce that no one could con- 
tend otherwise. I might not object to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry investigating the shortage of cars, as that 
shortage affected the transportation of wheat, and yet clearly 
that comes under the cognizance of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, but I do object to conferring upon that com- 
mittee the authority to investigate the entire subject of the 
control and operation of the railroads by the Government dur- 
ing the past two years. It seems to me that the Senator ought to 
consent to the elimination of those words from this resolution. 
They are not at all germane to the subject which he had in mind 
and are not logically connected with the complaints which he 
urged as the basis for the introduction of this resolution. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to assure the Senator that so far as 
I am personally concerned I do not intend to go into the 
phases which have already been investigated. Of course, it is 
for the committee to decide how far they shall go; but there are 
new matters, I will say to the Senator, which ought to be gone 
into, and I do not believe that the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce would ever object to it; at least, the chairman of 
the committee has so stated. > 

Mr. HARRISON. May I suggest that it is only 3 minutes 
of 2? Can we not vote on the resolution before the morning 
hour is closed? 
2 Mr. KING. Of course, we can vote if we want to vote and 

if no Senator has any further observations to make and no 
further amendment to offer. I have the floor, and I have not 
quite concluded my observations, 

Mr. President, there is one other point which I want to make. 
Within a few days it is quite likely that the railroads will be 
returned to their owners. If not, they ought to be. As I 
understand, the conferees have agreed upon a measure which 
will be reported within a day or two to the House and to the 
Senate. If the measure as reported by the, conferees shall be 
enacted into law, then within a very few days the railroads will 
go back to their owners. Long before any investigation which 
the committee could make has been concluded the railroads, in 
all human probability, will be out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment and back in the hands of their owners, so that the work 
which we are by the resolution assigning to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry will all be for naught. They will 
be investigating, if they continue the investigation, something 
that is of no importance and that can bring no results. 

It seems to me that it is a very futile thing to pass the reso- 
lution, and certainly if we do pass it we ought to respect the 


organizations of the Senate. What are committees for? Why 
do we have a Committee on Military Affairs, a Committee on 
Naval Affairs, a Committee on Agriculture and Forestry? We 
have the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to consider 
matters relating to the important questions connected with 
agriculture and forestry. That committee may also, by authority, 
of the Senate, inquire into matters pertaining to agriculture 
and forestry. It would be a transgression of our rules and an 
invasion of the rights of that committee if we were to take away’ 
from it the investigation of matters that properly come within 
its jurisdiction. f t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 1699, 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Harris McKellar Smoot 
Borah Harrison McNary Sterlin 
Brandegee Henderson Myers Sutherland 
Calder ohnson, S. Dak, Nelson Thomas 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. New Townsend 
Colt ones, Wash. Nugent Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Underwood 
8 Keyes Page Wadsworth 
Fe Kin, Phelan Walsh, Mass, 
France Kir) Phi Walsh, Mont. 
Frelinghuysen Knox Pit Williams 
Glass Lenroot Pomerene Wolcott 
Gronna . McCormick Sheppard 

Hale McCumber Smith, Md. 


Mr. McKELLAR, I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn] and the junior Senator from 
Foum Carolina [Mr. Drar] are detained from the Senate by 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
Fifty-four Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. 


[Mr. SMOOT addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MYERS. I renew my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suepparp in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ball Hale 


McNary Robinson 


Calder Harris Myers Sheppard 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smoot 
Colt Jones, Wash New Sterling 
Curtis Kellogg Norris Sutherland 
Fernald Kendrick Nugent Thomas 
Fletcher Kirby Overman Townsend 
Frelinghuysen Knox- ‘age Walsh, Mont. 
erry Lodge Phipps Watson 
Glass McCormick Pomerene Wiliams 
Gronna McKellar Ransdell 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SmiruH], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAm- 
MELL], and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] are de- 
tained on official business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of absent Senators, and 
Mr. Lexroot and Mr, WARREN answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. France and Mr. DrttincHAs entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. What 
is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. McLean, Mr. Henperson, and Mr. Kino entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to occupy merely a 
few moments of the time of the Senate. I will be very brief in 
the statement which I desire to make. 

On day before yesterday the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapsworrH] stated that the overhead charges for training a 
man for four months would be less than for training him a 
whole year, “ because for that work we use the Regular Army 
officers who are already on the roll.“ I stated to the Senator 
from New York then that he was mistaken in that statement, 
because his bill provides for an immense increase in the Army 
officers, in some cases going as high as 300 per cent. I promised 
to furnish the figures in reference to the matter, and I now 
give them. 

According to the latest Army List and Directory issued by 
the War Department, the total number of officers, of all grades 
permanently authorized by existing law for the entire Army, 
exclusive of all temporary or emergency officers, is 11,734. The 
pending bill proposes to increase that number to 18,025, an in- 
crease of 54 per cent. This includes medical officers, chaplains, 
and professors. Excluding these, the increase proposed for all 
other officers is from 9,630 to 15,316, or 59 per cent. 

Extravagant as this total increase is, it is found to be quite 
modest when compared with the increases proposed for the higher 
individual grades. These increases for all grades are as follows: 
Major generals of the line, increased from 7 to 20—186 per cent; 
major generals of the staff, from 11 to 12—10 per cent; all 
major generals, from 19 to 32—68 per cent; brigadier generals, 
line, from 34 to 50—47 per cent; brigadier generals, staff, from 
2 to 11—450 per cent; all brigadier generals, from 37 to 61— 
65 per cent; colonels, from 278 to 609—119 per cent; lieutenant 
colonels, from 287 to 685—138 per cent; majors, from 781 to 
2,283—192 per cent; captains, from 2,969 to 4,566—45 per cent; 
first lieutenants, from 3,024 to 4,339—43 per cent; second lieu- 
tenants, from 2,234 to 2,740—22 per cent. The total increase 
proposed for all medical officers is from 1,905 to 2,457—29 per 
cent; for all chaplains, from 194 to 245—26 per cent. 

The highest increase that we have in any one grade is even 
larger than I stated on day before yesterday, being 450 per cent 
in the case of brigadier generals on the staff. 

Another remarkable thing about the bill as reported by the 
majority is that while the general increase in officers provided 
for in the bill is 59 per cent, the general increase of men over 
those authorized by the national defense act of 1916 is 17 per 
cent. Thus, it is seen that the statement I made that the over- 
head expenses must be vastly increased because of universal 
military training is proved beyond the peradventure of a doubt 
by the provisions of the Senator's own bill. 

But this is not all. Again, I quote from the Senator’s own 
act, section 45: 

Reserve officers may be appointed and commissioned in grades from 
second lieutenant to — 755 general, Inclusive, and may be assigned to 
any duty without re to age, except that the laws and regulations 
concerning the relation between 
officers of the permanent personnel 
reserve officers. 

And it is further provided that all those officers, from second 
lieutenant to colonel, may be appointed by the President alone, 
and only brigadier generals and niajor generals have to be ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

Certain figures were brought in by the distinguished author of 
the bill to show that this bill would only cost the first year, I 
think, $143,000,000, and the second year $94,000,000 or maybe 
the third year $94,000,000. How can any accurate estimate be 
made under a blanket section of the kind just read which gives 
the President—which means, in actual practice, the Chief of 
Staff—the right to increase at will, without any limit except the 
blue sky above us, the number of officers put on the reserve list 
and assigned to active duty with pay wherever the Army sees 
fit? And all those officers, mind you, from second lieutenant to 
colonel, do not have to have confirmation by the Senate at all. 
We are asked to authorize their appointment without regard 
to confirmation by the Senate. The Senate does not have to 
confirm the appointment of anyone except brigadier generals and 
major generals, under the provisions of this bill. Why, it is just 
absolutely impossible for any man to present figures from the 
War Department or anywhere else as to the cost of such a bill 
as that, and I wanted to call the attention of the Senate to it 
in this connection. 

Under this provision the department might appoint 100,000 
officers, and nobody can say them nay; and when you put on 
the reserve list of the Army for annual mobilization as many 
as 5,000,000 or 10,000,000 young men of this country you are 
going to have need for perhaps the 100,000 officers that can be 


e and retirement which apply to 
active service shall also apply to 


— 


provided for in this bill, and more. This would mean a cost 
of $400,000,000 for this item alone. We can not afford to adopt 
any such provision as this, and it is in line with many other 
provisions of this remarkable bill. ; i 

I want to call attention now to section 47 of the bill: 


Assignment of officers to temporary rank: The President, in the 
Army at large, and Army and Corps commanders within their Te- 
ive commands, are authorized to assign officers to any. temporary 
rank appropriate to any assignment to tactical units or other organiza- 
tions or to Army, Army corps, or division staffs. Such ‘officers, in time 
of peace, shall receive the pay and allowances of their respective 
permanent des, except that an officer assigned to duty. requiring him 
to be moun shall be entitled to the allowances appropriate to such 
duty in the temporary grade then held by him, 


That is a small limitation when it comes to assignments, too. 


Provided, That in time of war officers assigned to t rank 
shall receive the pay and allowances of such rank: Provided further, 
That in time of war the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, may appoint to the temporary rank of lieutenant general 
mente daring Such emurpencs: LAR Goma ee cepa ke eh 
the pay and allowances o theis temporary — ä p j 

Why should we authorize beforehand the appointment’ of 
lieutenant generals and generals? I think the Senate ought 
to pass upon these matters when they come up, and that no 
man ought to be appointed full general in the Army of the 
United States without the approval of Congress. We have 
kept our hands on it in the past, and it has worked well. Why 
should we change our policy now? 

But perhaps the most remarkable provision of this whole bill, 
Senators, is the last paragraph of section 45, which is as 
follows: i 

To the extent provided for from time to time by cific appropria- 
tion, . In educational, scientific, sani „ hy- 
gienic, professional, ical 8 Incl transportation, pro- 
EA 
General Staff or one 5 Ore of the services. The President shall 
have power to fix their compensation, not exceeding the pay and allow- 
ances of a colonel, and prescribe their functions and duties, which may 
be regular, periodic, or occasional. 

Does the Senate realize what power is conveyed in that 
simple provision? Again, there is no limit. How can any 
Army officer, whatever his gifts in mathematics may be, figure 
beforehand what will be the cost of such a provision as that? 
The only limitation upon it is that the compensation shall be 
the pay of a colonel; and his duties may be regular, they may 
be periodic, or they may be occasional. They may be very 
oceasional, and yet he will receive a colonel’s pay; and the 
Chief of Staff by that provision is given the right to build up 
a civilian institution that no power in this country may over- 
come. Why, it is a power that Congress never ought to permit 
any department to have. By the way, I will repeat a statement 
that was more or less famous in my State a number of years 
ago. I quoted it once before: Such a power is a power that no 
good Chief of Staff ought to want and that no bad Chief of 
Staff ought to have.” I am not referring to the present Chief 
of Staff, either, because he is a man for whom I entertain the 
highest respect and esteem, and in whom I have great con- 
fidence. 

I was very much interested day before yesterday in the figures 
put in the Recorp by the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
worTH]. He accused me of not putting in all the items of cost. 
He said that I had left out the militia, and the National Guard 
provision was so involved that I had left out the National Guard 
of the various States. I do not know how it could be accounted 
for under the terms of his bill, and I do not think anybody else 
can find out accurately. But there were no figures in the 
Senator’s estimate, brought down from the finance department, 
in reference to the two sections that I have just read. They 
may cost the Government $100,000,000 a year each, er much less 
or much more, but there is no record here for them, and nobody 
can tell how many men a Chief of Staff would want—civilians, 
technicians, experts, transportation men, men learned in produc- 
tion, whatever that means. That will take them all in, if they 
want to put them in—just such a civilian organization as they 
deemed necessary to carry anything through. Such is the power, 
and no man can estimate the cost thereof. 

Again, the Senator’s figures apparently do not take in the 
cost of section 80, under which it is provided—think of this! 
that retired officers may be assigned to duty with active-service 
pay and allowances as professors of military science and tactics, 
assistant professors of military science and tactics, and mili- 
tary instructors at educational institutions. Now, all these pro- 
visions were put in this bill for some purpose. They cost money, 
and if we pass them we must realize just what they mean. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not willing to vote for any 
such provision. I see that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] . 
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is interested in this matter. I know he is interested, because 
he does not believe in these lump-sum appropriations or blanket 
authority to spend money at will; and yet, if we pass this bill, 
I suy to him and to the other Members of the Senate; we pledge 
future Congresses to appropriate just so much money as it will 
take to carry out these provisions. Again I quotingly say, 
“Only the sky is the limit.” 

One other matter, and I believe I am through, because I do not 
want to detain the Senate. ; 

I want to read articles 173 and 177 of the proposed treaty 
with Germany, Mind you, as I explained the other day, and as 
we all know, we went to war to crush out German militarism, 
and our boys did it, and here is what has been provided in the 
treaty of peace: 

Aut, 173. Universal compulsory military service shall be abolished in 
Germany. 

The German Army may only be constituted and recruited by means 
of yoluntary enlistment. y 

And, again, in article 177: 

Educational establishments, the universities, societies of discharged 
soldiers, shooting or touring clubs, and, generally speaking, associations 
of eyery description, whatever be the age of their members, must not 
oceupy themselyes with any military matters. 

In particular t will be forbidden to Instruct or exercise their mem- 
bers, or to allow them to be instructed or exercised, in the profession 
or use of arms, 

The world has been struggling in a deathlike grip with Ger- 
man militarism for nearly five years, and American boys, with- 
out previous universal military training, crushed out that sys- 
tem, and American statesmen put in the wise provision that 
universal military training should not be established in Ger- 
many again; and yet a year has hardly passed in our own free 
country when it is proposed to establish here a militarism seven 
times as expensive and of much larger proportions than ever 
militarism was had in Germany! If it is a bad thing for Ger- 
many to have universal military training now—and we say so 
in our treaty—how does it happen that it is a good thing for 
free America to have it now? I can not believe that it can be 
seriously urged in this body or in any other body that we should 
adopt this system which we crushed in Germany and which we 
provided in the treaty of peace that she should never reestab- 
lish; Americans are just as good as Germans and much better. 
Why should we not protect them as we protect the Germans? 

One other matter and I am through. 

I noticed in yesterday morning's paper that a statement was 
made that the American Legion was in favor of the Wadsworth 
universal military training bill. We all have the greatest re- 
spect for that organization. Now, it seems that organization 
had a representative meeting of some kind in Indianapolis, and 
I will read from the Associated Press dispatch as reported in 
the Washington Post, and we will see what that situation really 
is. I made the statement the other day, and I think it is true, 
that while probably a majority of the officers—I do not even 
know that—may be in favor of conscription in time of peace in 
this country, I did not believe that a majority of these boys 
who had fought in Europe believed in that doctrine. There 
must be some little doubt about it in the minds of the officers of 
the legion, for here is what they say. With the headline, it 
reads as follows: 

LEGION TO SUPPORT UNIVERSAL TRAINING—-MODIPICATIONS IN THE WADS- 
WORTH BILL FAVORED—DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS NOTIFIED, 
INDIANAPOLIS, February 9. 


The Wadsworth Army reorganization bill, carrying a provision for 
universal military training, will be supported by the American Legion, 
with modifications, it was announced this evening at the close of a 
conference of State commanders of the legion from all parts of the 
country. After an all-day discussion of the bill National Commander 
Franklin D'Oller was authorized to appoint a committee to cooperate 
with the legion's legislative committee and present the suggestions of 
the conference to Congress. 

During the session a bore Sus was sent to the chairman of the caucus 
of Democratic Members of the House of Representatives, in Washington, 
announcing the legion's support of the bill, and this telegram was 
supplemented by several messages from State commanders to Repre- 
sentatives of their respective States who were attending the caucus, 
These provisions, classed as modifications, include elimination of con- 

e Military Establishment by any exclusive milita: 


trol of organiza- 
tion or caste, provision for a thorou house cleani of inefficient 
reservation of the National Guard, democratiza- 


officers and me odn 
tion of the General ff, and insurance of a military system based on 
5 and American principles of obligation and opportunity for 


Oh, what a change has come over the dreams of the officers 
of this splendid organization. They are not as strong now for 
the Wadsworth bill. < 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKHLLAR. In just a moment. It must be that they, 
too, have learned that that thing which was sufficient to make 
this great country of ours go into a foreign war, to send our 
boys 3,000 miles across the seas to crush Germany, was a thing 


that we would not want willingly to reincarnate on our own 
shores as soon as the war was over. s p:i 

I will finish reading the article, and then I will yield to the 
Senator from New York: 


Another change recommended would provide that an appoint ž 
the United States Military Academy must first have served. is initiat 
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or ar that the training ——— e —— unt 
Under. the bil would actually cost Dut $645, 00000" Mdina the cost 
of maintaining the Regular Army. Ste cress nee! 
Mr. President, I bring these three or four facts before the 
Senate at this time because I deem them of importance, because 
of the fact that it has been claimed that the bill will not cost 
the amount that I believe it will cost. I wanted the Senate to 
have the percentages of increase in the Regular Establishment— 
54 per cent for the officers of the Regular Establishment, as 
provided for by the bill, and 450 per cent increase for brigadier 
generals of the staff. Of course it is going to take an increase 
in the Regular Establishment. I had stated it would be 300 per 
cent in the highest case, but my figures were too low. When 
you come to gather together and organize the great number of 
young men that will be organized under the provisions of the 
bill, we will have a larger body of officers than we formerly 
had in our entire Army when the war with Germany came on. 

T now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire merely to interject a brief 
observation. The Senator has referred to the action of the 
American Legion. It may be proper for me to state that the 
American Legion first indorsed at its national convention in 
Minneapolis the principles set forth in the bill which the Sena- 
tor has been discussing, and that that convention was made up 
of a very large number of both former officers and former en- 
listed men. The subcommittee conducted quite lengthy hear- 
ings with the committee of the American Legion appointed at 
that national convention, and a description of that convention 
is contained in the subcommittee hearings as printed and which 
are available to any Senator. It might be well to state that a 
large proportion of the delegates to that convention were former- 
enlisted men and not by any means predominantly officers. 

The Senator from Tennessee, in reading the newspaper dis- 
patch a moment ago, mentioned the fact that a committee of 
the legion had met at Indianapolis the other day and indorsed 
the bill with certain modifications. It also may be of interest 
to him and to other Senators for me to say that before the bill 
was finally whipped into shape the committee of the legion sat 
for many hours with the subcommittee, and all the modifica- 
tions mentioned in the dispatch were put in the bill. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. If that was done to the satisfaction of the 
committee—and I am assuming that is correct—how does it 
happen that this body at Indianapolis passed resolutions pro- 
viding for the reservations which they knew were already in 
the Senator’s bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The committee that met in Indianapolis 
was different in personnel. I am inclined to believe that the 
newspaper dispatch is inaccurate in stating that they asked 
for further modifications. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not vouch for the accuracy of the 
statement, of course, though the Associated Press is usually 
very accurate. 


one 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No member of the subcommittee has 


heard of further modifications being proposed by the American 
Legion. But it is a fact that after many hours of conference 
with members of the committee appointed by the National 
American Legion provisions for the democratization of the 
General Staff have been inserted in the bill. I shall not discuss 
them now. Suffice it to say that no such democratic proposal 
has ever been made in any kind of military legislation in any 
country on earth, Also provisions adequately guaranteeing the 
existence and maintenance of the National Guard upon a status 
more independent and more secure than they have ever occu- 
pied before were put into the bill at the request of the com- 
mittee of the legion. The provision for limiting nominees to 
the West Point Military Academy to those men who have taken 
training is in the bill now. That is another modification. 

On the matter of central control, which was another one of 
the modifications mentioned by the Senator in reading the news- 
paper dispatch, it will be found upon reading the bill that the 
control of the training is decentralized from Washington to a 
remarkable degree. ‘That provision was also put in at the 
earnest request of the committee of the legion and also at the 
earnest request, I may say, of a large number of former citizen 
officers who are veterans of the recent war. - 
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CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if we have settled the Army, 
I will return to the bill before the Senate, I desire to say 
that I approach the subject with a great deal of reluctance be- 
cause I can not bring myself, under all the circumstances now 
existing, to vote for the pending bill. I am and for several 
years have been in favor of retirement legislation, and there- 
fore I realize that I run the risk of being misunderstood in the 
attitude which I shall take now on the bill. 

Sver since I have been in Congress there has been agitation 
on this subject. A few years after I came to Congress, in a 
moderate way and in the limited time that I had, I commenced 
to study the various propositions for civil retirement. I began 
the study at a time when I was opposed to any such legisla- 
tion. I have changed my views on it principally because I 
finally reached the conclusion that such legislation would in 
the end bring efficiency and even economy to the Government 
service. I am in favor of legislation of the kind principally 
upon that ground. $ 

As a fundamental proposition I do not believe that any civil 
employee of the Government is entitled to a pension, and yet 
I think there are other reasons besides the one I have mentioned 
why such legislation ought to be enacted. To quite a degree 
it will bring justice to a great many employees of the Govern- 
ment who are, to some extent at least, denied it under exist- 
ing conditions. It is easy to say that when a person in the 
employ of the Government gets old he should be discharged. 
It is an entirely different proposition to enforce that kind of 
a law. Questions of humanity have always interfered with the 
enforcement of that kind of a law and always will. Regard- 
less of whether the employee has properly used his money and 
eared for his income in order to have a competence when he 
becomes old and incapacitated for further work, no official has 
the heart to turn him out in his old age, knowing that he would 
become a public charge. Of course, they would not all become 
public charges, but many of them would. 

They are suffered to remain on the rolls when as a matter 
of fact they are not earning the salary that the Government 
pays. The fact that they are there interferes with what I 
believe to be the right of other employees who are competent 
and denies them the promotion and the advancement which 
under ordinary circumstances they would receive. The fact 
that employees are denied this promotion will, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, interfere even with their competency. 

So on the whole it seems to me that in the long run the 
Government that provides a proper retirement law for civil- 
service employees not only does justice to worthy employees, 
but as a matter of fact in the end saves money for the tax- 
payers and makes the Government more efficient. 

We are, however, Mr. President, it seems to me, confronted 
with a condition that should cause us all to hesitate. We are 
paying now on our national debt an amount of interest greater 
than was the entire expense of the Government five years ago. 
It has been necessary, and will be absolutely necessary, that we 
should increase the salaries of a great many employees of the 
Government—practically all of them—on account of the high 
cost of living. We are trying now to avoid the issuing of an- 
other lot of bonds by the Government. We are all fearful that 
we may be driven to that desperate remedy yet, and we are 
fearful of what the consequences will be if we are. 

There never was a time in the history of our Government 
when economy in all lines and in all branches was as necessary 
as it is now. Patriotic people, regardless of their position in 
life, if they will give the subject careful and honest thought, 
must reach the conclusion that whatever may be the demand 
and the clamor upon Congress, Congress will not do its duty un- 
less it cuts appropriations to the bone. The extravagance of 
war always breeds extravagance in civil life. Incompetency 
and corruption in public affairs always have their effect in busi- 
ness and in private affairs. Weare dumfounded when we scratch 
almost anywhere, any department of the Government, to find 
the incompetency and the corruption that exist in the expendi- 
ture of public funds. This extravagance is almost like a dis- 
ease, and, to use a common expression, “ everybody is doing it.” 
It is true, although the people may be unconscious of it. We 
here in the Senate and in the House realize it more fully than 
other people because upon us is directed the fire from all quar- 
ters, from all States, from all communities, from all kinds of 
organizations and men, demanding the expenditure of public 
money. 
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I confess, Mr. President, that I feel discouraged when I real- 
ize what our duty is and how difficult it is going to be to per- 
form it and to perform it properly. The other day I had seven 
or eight applications in one mail from my State, from business 
men's organizations, commercial clubs, good-roads associations, 
communities that wanted public buildings. As far as I remem- 
ber now, in that list of seven I think there was, at most, not 
more than one proposition involved in it that under ordinary 
circumstances I would not have been in favor of. I happened 
to know something about it. There was none of them, however, 
that could not be postponed. I answered each one of them. I 
declined in each case to support the proposition, giving as my 
reason the substance of what I am saying now. i 

We are driven to search everything for the purpose of getting 
something to tax to meet the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment. We are going to be crowded further, and the time will 
come, although it may be when we are gone—this very fever may 
engulf all of us and put us out of public life—when the people 
have been paying these exorbitant taxes for a while, that all 
patriotic people will realize that the public official who stands 
and turns his face against this extravagance and this public 
expenditure of money even for good things will be the real 
patriot. 

The bill, if enacted into law, is going to cost a great deal of 
money. It seeks to do a worthy thing. In my judgment we 
ought not to consider it now. It can wait. I know it has 
waited. A great many other things have waited that will still’ 
have to wait longer, because it is going to be a physical impos- 
sibility to have all of the good things that we would all like to 
see done under ordinary conditions. Under present conditions it 
is impossible; it can not be done. : 

The people who would benefit by the legislation must bear 
their share of the burden, although it may be hard. It is one 
of the various items of expenditures in themselves small as 
compared with the size of our country. It is a trifle; all say 
that it does not amount to much; but, as Macaulay said, “ Trifles 
make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” Our Government 
in the main, as far as its expenditures are concerned, is made 
up of trifles. We must begin with the trifles to cut down. We 
must cut everywhere. I know that we have passed bills which, 
in my judgment, were extravagant and against which I voted 
but which I would be in favor of under ordinary circumstances. 
However, it seems to me that we ought to form a resolution that 
no public money shall now be used for anything that is not 
absolutely necessary to keep the Government going or to pre- 
serve its honor. 

We are going to be called upon to pay in various ways large 
sums of money to the returning soldiers, As between giving a 
pension to a soldier and to a civil employee, while I might 
want to give each one of them a pension, if I have not money 
enough to pension them both I will select the soldier, however 
worthy the case of the civil employee may be. To a great extent 
the employment of the civil employees has been voluntary; the 
persons were selected from various applicants, and those who 
did not get an appointment envied the ones who did. I know 
that is poor consolation, Mr. President, but it is something. 


-The one who did not get the appointment stands no show to be 


retired to private life, but he does have to help to pay the taxes. 
We have reached the point now where practically everybody, 
rich and poor, is taxed almost to distraction. Unless we com- 
mence to halt on the little things as well as on the big things— 
it is more important, I admit, to halt on the big ones—the little 
things will be used as precedents to get money for bigger things. 
So it seems to me there is only one way, and that is to stop at the 
beginning, as nearly as we can. > 

The surprising thing to me is that the demands for large 
expenditures of public funds come from leading business men 
in the community. It is not a popular thing to oppose an ap- 
propriation. It used to be considered sometimes that almost 
the only ability required of a candidate for Congress was suc- 
cess in securing large appropriations of the public funds. Some 
sentiment of that kind yet exists, and men who are honest in 
asking for some particular appropriation are going to be peeved 
if they do not get it. They will, perhaps, be influential; they 
will be strong politically, socially, and financially. The civil- 
service employees represent an army of people, and all of those 
people, Mr. President, are patriots. I am not questioning the 
honesty of any of those who are making these demands; in the 
main these things are asked by honest men; but if they are 
honest and fair and Congress says to them, “ We can not even 
get the money to carry all these projects forward“ —and they 
know it can not be done if they will give it a moment's thought— 
they are going to say in their own hearts that Congress is right. 
But right or wrong in their estimation, Mr. President, it is our 
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duty, it seems to me, to put on the soft pedal, to stop it, and to 
stop it now. = 

This bill, it is true, if we wanted to take one particular 
course, might operate for several years. without costing any 
money ; but it ean not do that unless we borrow the money to 
make the payments. It is just as bad business to borrow money 
to provide for employees a retirement fund as it is to borrow 
money to pay any other expense of Government. The people 
of the country, when they once understand, will not excuse Con- 
gress, if, in order to meet the expenses of the Government, and 
those expenses are in any way extravagant, money is borrowed 
in order to do so. When we borrow money to pay the running 
expenses of the Government, eventually we must not only pay 
back the money which we borrow, but we must pay interest on 
it; and we are back to the circle increasing the cost of living 
and increasing taxation upon everybody. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that, regardless of what the 
consequences may be, the Congress of the United States can not 
perform its duty properly unless it cuts down appropriations. 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerran], who preceded 
me, referred to another bill, an Army bill, that provides for uni- 
versal military training. That bill would cost more money 
than would this bill; but, regardless of what any individual 
Senator’s opinion may be on the abstract proposition of uni- 
versal military training, it seems to me he ought to turn his 
back to it now. Under present financial conditions it is one of 
the big things that we ought not to do. We should be incon- 
sistent, it seems to: me, if we refuse to pass the bill for the re- 
tirement of the Government employees and then pass a uni- 
versal military training bill. It is another place where we 
ought to put on the soft pedal; it is another place where we 
ought to stop. The man who is in favor of universal military 
training, and who conscientiously believes in it, ought to join 
now in ealling a halt, for no man wants to put the Government 
of the United States in a position where it will approach bank- 
ruptey. That bill alone would not do it; this bill alone would 
not do it; but that bill and this bill and a hundred other bills 
like them would do it. 

It is no answer for Senators favoring one of these bills to 
say, “ This particular bill will not hurt; we ean get along with 
this.“ The very fact that we pass. one such bill is going to be 
used as an argument to pass every other one. We shall not be 
faced with many of these demands if we start out with the 
Proposition that there is going te be no show in this Congress 
for anything ef that kind. 

I am not going to argue now on the general proposition, under 
ordinary conditions, of universal military training; I shall have 
to be convinced before I favor it under any circumstances; but, 
Mr. President, believing as I do about the general financial con- 
dition of our country, and, indeed, of the world at large, if I 
favored it, I should feel that I was not doing my patriotic duty 
should I support the proposition now. I presume I should feel 
the same way next year. 

We are going to be several years in getting on our feet, in a 
financial sense. All kinds of expenses in every department of 
Government ought to be cut dowm as much as possible, and 
wherever an opportunity serves, wherever under any fair con- 
struction we can get along without an expenditure, we ought to 
eliminate it entirely. \ 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myrrs in the chair). Does 
the Senator frem Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not a fact that the Government of the 
United States is nothing more nor less than an aggregation of 
individuals? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. What would any sane man do, taking his in- 
come into consideration, if he were running behind at the same 
rate as the Government of the United States is doing to-day? In 
my opinion there is only one thing he would do. He would call 
a halt, and wherever an expense in his household could be 
eliminated he would eliminate it. We are but the guardians 
of the people, and we are responsible for the appropriation of 
their money. Is it not the duty of every Senator and of every 
Representative to say that there shall not be one cent of money 
appropriated that is not absolutely necessary? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so, and that is what I have been trying 
to say; but the Senator from Utah realizes, as does every other 
Senator, that what he suggests is a very difficult thing to do and 
that we shall fail in deing it completely; there is not any ques- 
tion about that. Even if we start out with the same resolution 
we shall not always agree, and a great many things will slip by. 
However, we ought to approach the ideal just as nearly as we 
can; I am particularly anxious to convince the Senate that there 
is only one way to do so, and that is to stop every expenditure 


that can be stopped if there be any possible way of getting along 
without it. 

If it were left to me to provide for the levying of taxes, it 
seems to me that, without any particular hardship, I could draft 
a law that would bring in enough taxes to pay even the enor- 
mous expenses that are being incurred; but, Mr. President, I 
realize that I am not going to have my way. If I had my way, 
I would enact a law at once that would provide for a progressive 
inheritance tax, leaving a considerable portion of an inheritance, 
$50,000 or $75,000 or something of that kind, entirely exempt from 
any taxation, but after that advancing the rate rapidly until I 
took as high as 75 per cent of the largest inheritances. Such a 
law would bring an enormous amount of money into the 
Treasury. I presume a great many Senators would say that it 
was almost revolutionary, and yet, in my judgment, such a tax 
is the easiest and the most just tax that cam be levied. I know 
from past experience that I can not secure the enactment of 
such a law; I am not going to be able to do so; the Government 
is not going to be able to get the money that easily ; and so I am 
particularly interested in seeing that the expenditures are cut 
down so that what money we do have will be sufficient to meet 
the demands upon us and may be raised without any more hard- 
ship than is possible. We are going to find that practically im- 
possible, Mr. President; we are going to be compelled to levy 
taxes that none of us like, that under ordinary conditions we 
would not support and would not vote for, just because we must 
have the money, and to get the money we have got to go where 
the money is; people have got to saerifice, and when the paying 
time comes we are going to hear the other song. ; 

We ought to be able to say to the people, We are not doing 
what you want us to do now in the expenditure of money, but 
you are going to get the benefit of it when it comes to paying 
your taxes.” They will see the point. The American people 
are fair when they understand a question, and they do not want 
anything but what is fair and what is honest; and, after all, 
down in their hearts, they expect Congress to cut down the appro- 
priations to the very bone. They expect that, Mr. President, 
more than they have ever demanded it in the history of the 
country; and while a large portion of our people will be 
disappointed if that program is carried out, because they will 
not get what they can demonstrate is just, the fact is, unless 
we run the risk of bankrupting our Government, we can not 
provide for everything, even when the demand is just and fair. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I had not expected to say 
anything on this bill, and I am not now going to discuss its 
provisions, but the remarks of the Senator from Nebraska have 
caused me to review again the general reasons I have for favor- 
ing this kind of legislation. I am very certain that I am not 
looking at it at this time from the standpoint solely of the 
benefit to the employees. Indeed, if that were the only or chief 
reason for its passage at this time I could agree with the Sena- 
tor that duty to the country would compel my opposition. I 
have favored it, however, because I thought it was a good 
financial thing for the Government to do, and if a policy is good 
for the Government financially, measured by results to the 
Treasury, it seems to me that it would be poor economy to with- 
hold spending the money necessary to adopt it. 

The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is almost con- 
stantly besieged by employees demanding increased salaries. 
That is true, I presume, of many other committees. Such de- 
mands in many cases are most appealing, for they are based 
upon real present needs; but their salaries and wages have been 
increased within the year, and I have felt that other employees 
could do as I do—sacrifice and economize for our common Goy- 
ernment. I have said te the various employees who have asked 
me for an increase of pay at this time that it could not be 
granted them, not even though I know the Post Office Depart- 
ment is losing men and women from its service because private 
employment can pay them much more than can the Government, 
and be it said to their credit that the representatives of these 
employees have almost without exception recognized the condi- 
tion of the Treasury and will await the time when relief can be 
granted them. I do not think that the Government will ever be 
in a position where it can compete with private or corporate 
interests which are engaged in business for big profit; but I 
have urged that there were certain compensating attractions 
attached to employment in the Government service which, I 
hoped, would supply it with suficient help under ordinary con- 
ditions. e 

I have urged the fact that retirement for faithful employees 
was inevitable and that I was in favor of enacting into law a 
bill to that effect. Every man and woman worth while con- 
templates his future, and present sacrifice is justified if it 
promises a desirable future. I believe that a proper retirement 
law would retain people in the Government service at a lower 
wage in emergency, such as the one we are now passing through, 
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than could be done without such a law. So I think it would 
be economy on the part of the Government to pass a retirement 
bill at this time, if by so doing we conserve the money in the 
Treasury of the United States, and thus, possibly, make it un- 
necessary to increase taxation for larger salaries. 

The fact that we fail to appropriate a certain sum of money 
to-day, which, if appropriated, must be met by taxation, does 
not mean that it is done in the Interest of economy. It may be 
a paper economy; it may show on the record that we have 
withheld appropriating money and thus saved it; but, I repeat, 
if it ean be shown, as I think it can be frequently, that the very 
withholding of it has been an extravagance, because it has 
induced the spending of more money than otherwise would 
have been expended, then I think we ought to act, and without 
hesitation, although I agree very largely with what the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has said, and no one feels the situation 
more, I think, than I do as chairman of a committee which is 
besieged on every side by demands for appropriations, all sup- 
ported, more or less, by very strong logic and reasoning. 

In looking at these demands for appropriations, however, I 
have tried to bear in mind what I have said: Is it economy for 
the Government to appropriate the money? 

Take a man who is pressed financially in his private business ; 
that is, he is very much in debt. He is engaged in a business 
that requires money, and he says, “I am so deeply in debt that 
I will not borrow any more money, even though I have the op- 
portunity to make money by borrowing it.” Sometimes that is 
the shortest and quickest road to ruin—simply to refrain from 
borrowing money and investing it in a line of business that will 
bring returns and place the borrower upon his feet again. This 
is an imperfect illustration but it may make my point clear. 
Of course, the business question now is, Will the appropriation 
truly conserve the Treasury or deplete it without compensating 
return? 

I had not expected to say even this much, but I have been 
greatly disturbed over the question of our finances, and in the 
presence of such tremendous demands for appropriations I 
have been trying to settle the matter, so far as I am concerned, 
not solely nor very largely by the benefits which may come to 
individuals or to special communities or concerns, but by 
what will be the result upon the general welfare of the coun- 
try, which must be conserved and promoted in hard times and 
in the midst of stress of circumstances just the same as when 
we are prosperous and our taxes are low. Indeed, it will be our 
investments as well as our withholdings that may make for real 
economy. Our Government must be conducted properly. In 
this financial crisis good business methods should be employed, 
I am advocating retirement because I believe it is such a method. 
At a time when people who have grown old and are now useless, 
or practically so, in the service, and who, Senators admit, can 
not be discharged, is it not wise to place them on the retired 
list at a comparatively nominal price and fill their places by 
people who render a return for what they receive? Is it not 
wise to offer this future reward rather than increase the present 
pay rol? It is my belief that this bill will if enacted create a 
balance in favor of the Treasury. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I shall not take the time at 
this late hour to reply at length to the arguments on the other 
side, and especially the argument of the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor]. I shall, however, at the first opportunity after 
to-day attempt, at least, to reply to his argument, especially that 
part of it relating to the cost to the Government of the system 
provided for by the pending bill. 

I desire, however, to refer just briefly to the statement made 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. He has not as- 
sailed the principles of the bill, but his argument against the 
bill is based on the ground that it will entail upon the Govern- 
ment a burden which, considering the times and the burdens 
aside from anything like this, the taxpayers of the country will 
have to bear. 

Mr. President, if I thought this bill meant an appropriation 
of millions of dollars now by the Government, I do not think I 
would be found here supporting it. I do not think it means that; 
but, on the other hand, I think it means economy and a saving 
to the Government from the very outset. 

In proof of that I want to call attention briefly to the state- 
ment made by the head of the Bureau of Efficiency in his report 
of 1912. It is from the book entitled “Retirement of Super- 
annuated Civil-Service Employees.” Beginning on page 181, he 
Says as follows: 

As noted on page 13, an effort was made a few years ago by the Civil 
Service Commission and the National Civil Service Reform League to 
determine what loss the Government was then sustaining through super- 
annuation. Schedules were prepared and sent out to the various de- 
parimenti and from the returns made on these schedules it was found 


t the loss in the District of Columbia amounted to approximatel 


$400,000 a year. Assuming that employees at various ages possesse 


the same degree of efficiency in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
it was found, by applying the percentages obtained for the District to the 
employees elsewhere, that the Government was sustaining an annual 
loss in the ict and elsewhere of $1,200,000. This estimate was 
made in 1906, when the service was considerably smaller than it is now, 
in 1911, and, of course, much smaller than it will be in future years. 
It is obvious that unless a retirement system is adopted the actual 
number of superannuated employees in the service must increase with 
the growth of the service. It is obvious also that unless the growth of 
the service continues at no less rate hereafter than it has in the past, 
the proportion of superannuated to active employees must also increase, 
That the service is likely to continue to grow ag be assumed without 
argument, but that it will continue to grow at the rapid rate of the 
past 80 years is debatable. 

I think we will now agree that it has continued to grow at a 
more rapid rate than was anticipated by the author of this 
statement. 

The present superannuated employees represent the residue of the 
active service of 30 or 40 years ago. The superannuated employees 30 
or 40 years hence will represent the residue of the present active service. 
aoe or forty years ago the service was composed of not more than 
30 employees. ‘To-day the classified service is composed of about 

00,000 individuals. 

What is it now? Two hundred thousand individuals in 1911, 
when this was written; 300,000 is the estimate to-day ; 300,000 
is the number upon which we make our estimates as to the cost 
to the Government now of this system. 

If the residue of 30,000 employees of 30 or 40 years ago is now cost- 
ing the Government $1,200,000 annually, then the cost of superannua- 
tion 30 years hence may fairly be estimated to be as 30,000 is to 
200,000, or nearly seven times as great as at present. This estimate 
is, of course, b on the assumption that the rate of separation from 
the service by resignation and death will continue the same, which 
would seem to be a fair 1 and perhaps more than fair, since 
commercial opportunities outside of the service are likely to be no 
greater than they have been in the past, and therefore to attract 
away no greater proportion of the service, and the rate of mortality 
at the ages up to about 70 years is known to be steadily 83 
On this basis the cost of superannuation 30 or 40 years hence would 
be approximately $8,000,000 annually, or more than twice the maxi- 
mum amount required to be appropriated in any one year for back 
services under the Perkins bill. ; 

That was a bill, I think, pending in the Senate at that time. 
So the Senator can see from this statement what superannua- 
tion costs the Government each and every year, or, if not in 
figures exactly, the tremendous amount that it costs the Goy- 
ernment each and every year without a retirement system; 
and this is corroborated by what is stated by Mr. Beach in his 
letter to Dr. Mosher, of the Reclassification Commission. I do 
not know whether or not the Senator from Nebraska was pres- 
ent the other day when I made the statement as to Mr. Beach's 
present position, which is that of statistical accountant of the 
Pension Bureau. He is detailed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to aid in the work of the Reclassification Commission. He 
calls attention to conditions in the District of Columbia, and 
says: 

Taking the lowest average as a basis for calculation, and assuming 
that all who are eligible will retire at once, we find that the expendi- 
ture on account of annuities during the first year would equal 
$1,830,000 

That is, $610, which is the average annuity, multiplied by 
3,000, the number of those in the employ of the Government in 
the District of Columbia who will retire, making a total of 
$1,830,000. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. A moment ago the Senator read from an 
article written by Dr. Brown in 1911 or 1912. 

Mr. STERLING. The report is dated 1912, but the figures in 
the body of the article refer to 1911. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. Of course, he was discussing, 
in a general way, the subject of superannuation. * 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. He did not, of course, have in mind the 
pending bill. = 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly not. 

Mr. POMERENE. And the pending bill, of course, seeks to 
retire the employees at the ages of 60, 62, and 65. He was at 
that time, I think—I am not entirely clear about this—discuss- 
ing the retirement of employees at the age of 70, was he not? 

Mr. STERLING. He may have had that in mind, and perhaps 
it is a fair inference that he had that in mind from the conclud- 
ing statement in the matter that I read, in which he says: 


This estimate is, of course, based on the assumption that the rate of 
separation from the service by resignation and death will continue the 
same, which would seem to be a fair assumption, and perhaps more than 
fair, since commercial opportunities outside of the service are likely 
to be no greater than they have been in the past, and, therefore, to at- 
tract away no greater proportion of the service, and the rate of mortal- 
ity at the ages up to about 70 years is known to be steadily decreasing. 


I think it is a fair inference that he referred to 70 as the re- 
tirement age. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I think so; and I do not think there are 
very many of us who would care to be classed among super- 
‘annuates when we get to be 60 years old. I would not have 
very long to serve if that were the case. 

Mr. STERLING. No; and there are not many, now, if the 
Senator will simply be fair in regard to that proposition 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to be. 

Mr. STERLING, In the fl. st place, it is a very limited num- 
ber, as compared with the whole service, that are subject to 
retirement at 60 years of age, and even then they are not 
subject to retirement, if they show efficiency, for four years 
after they are 60 years of age. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I know that is true; there are such 

visions. 

Mr. STERLING. 
Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. 


I want to have them, too; but when I 


think of retiring them below 70 years of age, at 62 and 65. 
and so forth, I remember that if that were the test probably 


two-thirds of the members of the Supreme Court would be re- 
garded as superannuates, and I would not want to say how 
many Senators would have to be retired. 

Mr. NORRIS. There would not be a quorum left, probably. 


am quite sure. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves those 


figures and goes to something else, I want to ask him about 
what he read from Mr. Brown, and I want to compare Mr. 


Brown’s conclusions and Mr. Beach's conclusions with the 


present bill. 

If I understood the Senator correctly, he deduces from what 
Mr. Brown said in the 1912 report that the loss by superannua- 
tion now would be somewhere in the neighborhood of $8,000,000 
a year. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no; 30 or 40 years from the date of 
this report. It was $1,200,000 in 1906, when the estimate was 
first made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator himself drew the conclu- 
sion that I have stated. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no; I read the language here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me ask the Senator about Mr. 
Beach's figures. He takes his figures from this bill, and there- 
fore I suppose he can tell just exactly, based on the exact fig- 
ures, the number of those that would be retired under this 
bill if it were passed now. Is not that correct? 

Mr. STERLING. No; he simply refers to the probable re- 
tirements in the District of Columbia, and confines his figures 
to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator give the number of employees 
that would be retired if this bill were enacted now? 

Mr. STERLING. There probably would be about 3,000 retired 
in the District of Columbia. The estimate varies all the way 
from 6,500 up to 9,000. Mr. McCoy thinks there may be, prob- 
ably, a retirement of 9,000. The estimate he makes is 6,500. 

Mr. NORRIS. The loss now could not exceed the salary that 

is paid to those who would be retired; and, in fact, I do not see 

how it could be that much, because it is conceded that they do 
orm some work, 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. So, assuming that those who would be re- 
tired are 50 per cent efficient now—it seems to me that is the 
figure that was given the other day, though I may be wrong 
about that, but, of course, it is only an assumption—assuming 
that they are 50 per cent efficient now, we can tell just exactly 
what the loss would be by subtracting that from their salaries. 

Mr. STERLING. I referred to that the other day, and if the 
Senator will permit me, at another time I will refer to the same 
proposition again. But the Senator from Nebraska made his 
argument on the ground of economy. I am calling attention now 
to what the saying to the Government will be right here in the 
District of Columbia under the estimate of Mr. Beach. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand; but I do not see how the saving 
could exceed 50 per cent. It could not, because to get what the 
actual saving would be next year you would have to take the 
employees who would be retired under the bill and the salary 
which they draw and deduct that from what they would get 

Mr. STERLING. In annuities. 

Mr. NORRIS. In annuities, and also what it would cost to 
do the work which they are now doing, whatever it may be. 
The balance would be the loss to the Government. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. Beach gives the figures in regard to 
that. Of course the number of replacements made is more or 
less speculative. They could not determine it exactly, but I 
think Mr. Beach’s figures are very conservative in that regard. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, May I ask the Senator from South Dakota 
if it is not true that a great many people are now being carried 
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on the rolls and paid a salary whose places would not necessarily 
have to be filled by new employees? 

Mr. STERLING. ‘That was the testimony before the commit- 
tee by different heads of departments. Mr. Beach in this esti- 
mate thinks that only 25 per cent of those who will be retired 
here in the District will have to be replaced. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. ‘Then the entire saving to the Government 
in such cases would be what the Government pays out in an- 
nultics upon retirement deducted from the salary those men are 
now paid. That would be a saving if no one takes their place. 

Mr. NORRIS. If they did not do any work. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If they did not do any work, or if their 
work is done by some one else now in the service. 
Hang NORRIS. Without costing anything additional. ‘That is 

e. 

Mr. STERLING. On this basis, the aggregate salary of 3,000 
employees 65 years of age and over would amount to $3,780,000. 
‘That is on a basis of $1,260, which is probably the average salary 
paid now. Should there be no replacements of retired em- 
ployees, there would be a clear saving to the Government of 
$1,950,000 during the first year, which amount represents the 
difference between the aggregate compensation and the aggregate 


į annuities for 3,000 employees. Then, allowing that the new en- 
Mr. POMERENE. No; there would not be a quorum left, I 


trants will receive the same average salary that is paid to retired 
employees, the expenditure on this account will amount to 
$945,000, still leaving a net saving to the Government during the 
first year of $1,462,500. 

‘That is a matter of computation, and I think it is an answer, 
and a pretty complete answer, to the Senator from Nebraska 
in regard to the economy that it will be to the Government. It 
shows that there will be this actual saving to the Government, 
and it will warrant the enactment of a law providing for a 
system that will mean that much of a saving. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that to be true, if the Senator will 
permit an interruption, speaking purely now in a financial 
sense, the Government would still be out the difference between 
what the Senator calls the sayings and the amount of money 
which it would cost to carry on this system. 

Mr. STERLING. What would that be? 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be something over $4,000,000, as I 
remember the figures now. I do not have them before me. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] gave this afternoon what it 
would cost the first year. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, if there is 
a saving of $1,462,000 in the District of Columbia, what will it 
be the country over? If you take the country over and all the 
civil-service employees, there will be a saving that will more 
than pay the expense to the Government. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. McCUMBER. It is now 5 o'clock, and I should like to 
have a brief executive session. Will not the Senator from South 
Dakota be willing to suspend now? 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If that is satisfactory, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, February 12, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 11, 1920. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

Henry C. Stuart, of Virginia, to be a member of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission for the term expiring December 81, 1925, 
A Unirep STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

Louis Titus, of California, to be a member of the United 

States Shipping Board, vice Robinson, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS, 

John M. Parrish to be postmaster at Clanton, Ala., in place of 
J. E. Robinson, deceased. 

Walter Morgan to be postmaster at Woodward, Ala., in place 
of J. H. Leonard, resigned. 

ALASKA, 


Amy Howell to be postmaster at Petersburg, Alaska, în place 
of J. C. Allen, resigned. ý 


1920. 
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AREZONA, 


Mattie J. Howell to be postmaster at. Wickenburg,, Ariz., in 
place of Bertha M. Rees, resigned. 
ARKANSAS. 
Robert H. Clark to be postmaster at Bald Knob, Ark., in place 
of M. G. Clark, resigned. 
Kate E. Harrison to be postmaster at Plumerville, Ark., in 
place of H. A. Jones, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA. 
William Gilford to be postmaster at Ollfields, Calif., im place 
of E. F. Orwig, resigned. 
Catherine E. Ortega to be postmaster at Sonora, Calif., in 
place of A. J. Jones, resigned. 
Alice T. Scanlon to be postmaster at Colfax, Calif., in place of 
A. T. Durnin. Name changed by marriage. 


CONNECTICUT. 


William S. Meany to be postmaster at Greenwich, Conn., in 
place of W. S. Meany. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1919. 

FLORIDA. 


William J. Forbes to be postmaster at Pensacola, Fla., in place 
of B. S. Hancock. Incumbent's commission expired October 21, 
1918. 

Herman B. Walker to be postmaster at Miami, Fla., in place 
of F. M. Brown, resigned. 

Edward O. Sawyers to be postmaster at Zolfo Springs, Fla., 
in place of E. B. Langford, deceased. 

James A. Haiston to be postmaster at Cocoa, Fla., in place of 
J. A. Haiston. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1920. 

Albert E. Lounds to be postmaster at Crescent City, Fla., in 
place of A. E. Lounds. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1920, 

Edward L. Powe to be postmaster: at De Land, Pla., in place 
1 8 L. Powe. Incumbent's commission expired February 7, 
1920. ; 

Charles F. Hopkins to be ster at St. Augustine, Fla., 
in place of ©. F. Hopkins. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 11, 1920. 

Philip M. Elder to be postmaster at Sanford, Fla., in place of 
P. M. Elder. Incumbent’s commission expired January 27, 1920. 
GEORGTA. 

Sarah K. Scovill to be postmaster at Oglethorpe, Ga., in place 
of Fannie T. Elmore, resigned. 

Raymond W. Claney to be postmaster at Darien, Ga., in 
place of T. K. Dunham, resigned. 

George D. Rucker to be postmaster at Alpharetta, Ga., in 
place of G. D. Rucker. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1920. 

ILLINOIS. 


John F. Bushmeyer to be postmaster at Colchester, III., in 
place of J. F. Bushmeyer. Incumbent’s commissiom expired 
January 10, 1920. 

Louis W. Richter to be postmaster at Melrose Park, III., in 
place of L. W. Richter. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 10, 1920. 

Robert Sherrard to be postmaster at Oak Park, III., in place 
of R. Sherrard. Incumbent's commission expired January 10, 
1920. j 


IOWA, 


Mae Dougherty to be postmaster at Sanborn, Iowa, in place 
of E. L. Helmer, resigned. 

Frank E. Wood to be postmaster at Shellroeck, Iowa, in place 
of H. N. Stevenson, resigned. 

Wallace F. L. Merrill to be postmaster at Hazelton, Iowa, in 
place of W. F. L. Merrill., Office became presidental July 1, 
1919. 

KANSAS. 


Siegfried Kuraner to be postmaster at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., in place of Siegfried Kuraner. Incumbent's commission 
expired May 18, 1918. 

Anna M. Bryan to be postmaster at Mullinville, Kans., 
place of Abraham Peters, resigned. 

Frederick D. Lamb to be postmaster at Manhattan, Kans., in 
place of J. M. Winter, resigned. 

Robert J, Rowe to be postmaster at Ogden, Kans., in place of 
F. A. Stephens, removed. 

- KENTUCKY. 


Owen Daugherty to be postmaster at Caneyville, Ky., in place 
of O. Daugherty. Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 


in 


LOUISIANA, 

Cyrus E. Roberts-to be postmaster at Merryville, La., in place 
of James C. Parker, resigned. 

Neal D. Womble to be postmaster at Winnsboro, La., in. place 
of Thomas Siddon, declined. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

Raymond H. Gould to be postmaster at Millers Falls, Mass., 
in place of John S. Powers, removed. 

Anna E. C. Barrett to be postmaster at Siasconset, Mass., in 


| place of A, E. C. Barrett. Office became presidential October 


1, 1919. 
MINNESOTA. 
yar I. McGuire to be 5 at Norwood, Minn., 
of J. E. Sweeney, resigned. 
5 
Maggie E. Sullivan to be postmaster at Meadville, Miss., im 
place of Foster H. Round, resigned. 
Henry H. Hunter to be postmaster at Macon, Miss.,. in place 
of A. C. Fant, resigned. 


in place 


MISSOURI. 


Fred H. Cordner to be postmaster at Auxvasse, Mo., in place 
of M. Gertrude Brown, resigned. 


MONTANA, 

Walter V. Grimes to be postmaster at Dillon, Mont., in place 
of Eugene L. Poindexter, removed. 

Hattie E. Fest to be postmaster at Polson, Mont., in place of 
L. Blanche Dawson, resigned. 


NEBRASKA, 
Herbert O. Paine to be postmaster at Cook, Nebr., in place 
s 725 O. Paine. Incumbent's commisslon expired February 20, 
0 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Joseph P. Conner to be postmaster at Portsmouth, N. H., in 
place of J. M. Dowd, resigned. 

John E. Sullivan to be at Somersworth, N. H., in. 
place of J. E. Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 5,. 1920. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Anna W. L. Cowie to be postmaster at Cedar Grove, N. J., 
in place of Arthur M. Cowie, deceased. 

Thomas B. Thompson to be postmaster at Elwood, N. J., in 
5 E. Kehler, removed. Office became presidential 
July 1. ; 

Mabel E. Tomlin to be postmaster at Sewell, N. J., im place of 
Frank C. Tomlin, deceased. 

Clara Mark to be postmaster at South River, N. J., in place 
of Joseph Mark, deceased. 

NEW YORK. 


Raymond A. Heckroth to be postmaster at Oakfield, N. Y., 
in place of J. R. Davis, resigned. 

William J. Powers to be postmaster. at. Pittsford, N. V., in 
place of G. H. Miller, declined. 

James F. Haggerty to be postmaster at St. Johnsville, NY, 
in place of C. G. Brown, removed. 

Eugene J. Hanratta to be postmaster at Watervliet, N. X., in 
place of E. J. Hanratta. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
January 28, 1920. - 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


Jesse W. Wood to be postmaster at Littleton, N. C., in place of 
Elijah B. Perry, jr., resigned. 

James L. Bivens to be postmaster at Marshville, N. C., in 
place of Luther E. Huggins, resigned. 

Rosabelle L. Chestnutt to be postmaster at Snow Hill, N. G., 
in place of Frank A. Moseley, resigned. 

Lillian D. Williams to be postmaster at Stantonsburg, N. C., 
in place of Charles S. Whitley, resigned. 

Rufus R. Clark to be postmaster at Statesville, N. C., in place 
of Robert V. Brawley, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Paul M. Bell to be postmaster at Elgin, N. Dak., in place of 
W. S. Murray, removed. 

Jacob H. Isaak to be postmaster at Goldenvalley, N. Dak., in 
place of W. T. Campbell, resigned. 

John E. Young to be postmaster at: Marion, N. Dak., in place 
of Harriet A. Deyoe, resigned. 

Hugh Roan te be postmaster at Portal, 
Jeannette Gamble, deceased. 

Edith Ericson to be postmaster at Underwood, N. Dak., in 
place of M. L. McCullen, resigned. 


N. Dak., in place of 
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OHIO. 

Frank H. Shaw to be postmaster at Germantown, Ohio, in 
place of H. H. Maxson, declined. 

Alfred L. Richar to be postmaster at Niles, Ohio, in place of 
J. P. Stewart, deceased. 

Orrin L. Gessley to be postmaster at Circleville, Ohio, in place 
of P. A. Walling, removed. 

Joel C. Clore to be postmaster at Cincinnati, Ohio, in place of 
J. C. Clore. Incumbent's commission expired January 17, 1920. 

Patrick J. Dunn to be postmaster at Strasburg, Ohio, in place 
of P. J. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1920. 

OKLAHOMA, 


Clarence D. Hull to be postmaster at Carnegie, Okla., in place 
of J. H. Cunningham, resigned. 

Louie Garland to be péstmaster at Fort Gibson, Okla., in place 
of R. M. Mountcastle, resigned. 

Minnie Davis to be postmaster at Hastings, Okla., 
J. R. Reynolds, resigned. 

Clifton J. Owens to be postmaster at-Mill Creek, Okla., in place 
of J. F. Garner, removed. 

Heury C. DeMunbrun to be postmaster at Oilton, Okla., in 
place of C. M. Murdoch, resigned. 


in place of 


Samuel A. Walker to be postmaster at Rocky, Okla., in place 
of W. W. Long, resigned. 
Mary L. Whaley to be postmaster at Eldorado, Okla., in 


place of L. T. Tucker, removed. 

Byron I. Skinner to be postmaster at Kiefer, Okla., 
of Maud Riley, resigned. 

Otis B. Weaver to be postmaster at Shawnee, Okla., in place 
of ©. B. Weaver. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 
1920. 

John M. Dollarhide to be postmaster at Wright City (late 
Wright), Okla., in place of J. M. Dollarhide. Change name of 
office. 


in place 


OREGON, 


Murgaret C. Jones to be postmaster at Ione, Oreg., in place 
of Joe Mason, resigned. Office became presidential April 1, 
1918. 


Robert Urquhart to be postmaster at Moro, Oreg., in place of 


J. M. Parry, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Herald H. Spaide to be postmaster at Ashland, Pa., in place 
of J. A. Stief. Incumbent’s commission expired June 26, 1918. 

Alice Irene Oliver to be postmaster at Blair Station, Pa., in 
place of Charles McBride, removed. 

Ira S. Price to be postmaster at Canadensis, Pa., in place of 
E. I. Price, resigned. Office became presidential October 1, 
1917. 

William M. Carter to be postmaster at Punxsutawney, Pa., 
in place of W. M. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Howard F. Briggs, jr., to be postmaster at Saunderstown, R. I., 
in place of W. M. Thompson. Office became presidential Octo- 
ber 1, 1918. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Howard A. Littlejohn to be postmaster at Belton, S. C., in 
place of W. C. Clinkscales, resigned. 
Cecil S. Rice to be postmaster at Denmark, S. C., in place of 
C. S. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 1920. 
Edgar E. Poag to be postmaster at Rock Hill, 8. C., in place 
of V. B. McFadden, resigned. 
TEXAS. 


Ralph L. Buell to be postmaster at Pharr, Tex., in place of 
W. E. Cage, resigned. 

Joe C. Hawks to be postmaster at Lancaster, Tex., in place of 
Maud Strain, resigned. 

William F. Lancaster to be postmaster at Bowie, Tex., in 
place of W. F. Lancaster. _ Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1920. 

Daniel F. Largent to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Tex., in 
place of D. F. Largent. Ineumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919. e 

Ira S. Koon to be postmaster at Hallsville, Tex., in place of 
I. S. Koon. Office became presidential October 1, 1919, 

Charles R. Hart to be postmaster at Montague, Tex., in place 
of C. R. Hart. Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Amos E. Duffy to be postmaster at Matagorda, Tex., in place 
of A. E. Duffy. Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Edward Howard to be postmaster at Wichita Falls, Tex., in 
21826 of E. Howard. Incumbent's commission See January 


VERMONT, 

James S. Brownell to be postmaster at Woodstock, Vt., in 
pac of E. P. Gobie. Incumbent's commission expired May 27, 
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WASHINGTON. 

Mae Hamilton to be postmaster at Fort Flagler, Wash., in 

place of Mae Cook. Name changed by marriage. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Michael E. Ginther to be postmaster at Ravenswood, W. Va., 
in place of Margaret McGugin, resigned. 

Samuel C, Young to be postmaster at Charles Town, W. Va. Fi 
in place of S. C. Young. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 10, 1920. 

Aileen J. Calfee to be postmaster at Eckman, W. Va., in place 
of A. J. Calfee. Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Nona P, Johnston to be postmaster at Filbert, W. Va., in 
patty of N. P. Johnston. Office became presidential October 1, 
1919. 

WYOMING. 


Flossie A. Speckman to be postmaster at Glenrock, Wyo., in 
place of Edith S. Morgan, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 
1, 1920. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
John Brooke Evans to be assistant treasurer of the United 
States at Philadelphia, Pa. 
DIRECTOR War FINANCE CORPORATION. 


Franklin W. M. Cutcheon to be director of the War Finance 
Corporation. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


John J. Gallagher to be appraiser of merchandise, customs col- 


| lection district No. 12. 


ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
James J. O'Hara to be assistant solicitor of the Department 
of Commerce. 
UNITED States Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 
Ray Longfellow Schoppe to be hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer. 
Albert Mathias Weber to be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer. 
Robert Francis Anthony Studds to be aid. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonels. 
William P. Jackson: : 
Matthias Crowley. > 
John J. Bradley. 
Douglas Settle, 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
William B. Cochran. 
Harry F. Rethers. 
Herschel Tupes. 
To be majors. 
Ode C. Nichols. 
Kirwin T. Smith. 
William W. Bessell. 
To be captains. 
Harris M. Melasky. 
Sidney H. Young. 
Jobn C. Whitcomb. 
Charles D. Lewis, 
Paul H. Brown. 
William S. Eley. 
Paul W. York. 
Ferdinand G. yon Kummer, jr. 
Joseph P. Sullivan. 
Asa P. Pope. 
CAVALRY ARM, 


To be lieutenant colonel. 
Joseph S. Herron. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
` Fred C. Doyle. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 
To be colonel. 
Frank H. Lawton. f 
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SIGNAL CORPS. 
To be lieutenant colonel. 
Arthur S. Cowan. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. ` 
To be second lieutenant. 
Ross Ernest Larson. 


To be first lieutenants. 
Ross E. Larson. 
Marcellus L. Stockton, jr. 
POSTMASTERS. 

ALABAMA, 
Charles H. Ramey, Akron. 
Margie Gardner, Aliceyille. 
William H. Briley, Ariton. 
Robert M. Rawls, Athens. 
James W. Horn, Brantley. 
John L. Dickinson, Brundidge. 
Edward R. White, Center. 
Robert M. Crump, Collinsville. 
George R. McElroy, Cuba. 
Charles R. Osborne, Eclectic. 
John J. Dunlap, Eutaw. 
William V. Jacoway, Fort Payne, 
Myrtle I. Williamson, Gurley. 
Harry C. Howze, Marion. 
yeorge B. Pickens, Moundville. 
Leroy Q. Box, Oneonta. 
Arthur L. Moore, New Market. 
William K. Cooper, Northport. 
William T. Hogan, Phoenix. 
Zula L. Davis, Prichard. 
Samuel D. Wren, Red Bay. 
John W. Owen, Red Level. 
William B. Reeder, Rogersville. 
J. Richard Coleman, Sheffield. 
Clyde Oldshue, Sulligent. 
Roxie King, Townly. 
Roy E. Blackburn, jr., Uniontown. 
Rufus L. Adcock, Wedowee. 
William A. Daniel, Wilsonville. 
Rodolphus F. Wheeler, Winfield. 


ARIZONA, 


Loran D. Park, Casa Grande. 
Jesse M. Foster, jr., Clemenceau (late Verde). 
Eliel T. Miner, Humboldt. 
Thomas A. Feeney, Miami. 
Selim J. Michelson, Phoenix. 
James A. Pitts, Seligman. 
Harry C. Lowdermilk, Willcox, 
Charles E. Hand, Winkelman, 
CALIFORNIA, 


Jane M. Powell, Angel Island. 
Raymond P. O'Connor, Ataseadero. 
George M. Belles, Azusa. 

William B. Higgins, Baypoint. 
William D. Parker, Biggs. 

Nora J. Street, Cedarville. 

Frank T. Hawes, Centerville. 
Virginia H, Rice, Cottonwood. 
Charles W. Arrasmith, Courtland. 
Charles M. Grist, Covelo. 

Ewing W. Shumaker, Cucamonga. 
Katherine H. McLernon, Culver City. 
Hope Lockridge, Delano. 

Frederick M. Brooke, Dinuba. 
Samuel T. Mason, Durham. 

Fred Huckle, East San Pedro. 
Carrie I. Pfau, Fairfield. 
Twonnette Parker, Fairoaks. 

John A. Ellis, Geyserville. 
Lawrence H. Murray, Hamilton City. 
John E. King, Hemet. 

Davis C. Earhart, Hornbrook. 
Nettie Fansel, Independence. 
Samuel W. Green, Isleton. 

Charles B. Randall, Kerman. 
George W. Hunt, MeCtoud. 

Earl Stacy, McFarland. 

August A. Heeser, Mendocino. 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills College, 
Joseph J. Rosborough, Oakland. 
Harold K. Rankin, Ocean Beach, 


Wilbert G. Stewart, Perris. 

Mamie L. Royce, Pittsburg. 

George C. Murphy, Porterville, 

Ephriam P. Higgins, San Gabriel. 

Anna McMichael, San Juan Bautista. 

Manuel S. Trigueiro, San Miguel. 

Charles J. Adair, San Pedro. 

Edwin H. Shoemaker, Sausalito. 

Lucille F. Merrill, Sisson. 

Joseph C. Reilly, Trona. 

Mary S. Rutherford, Truckee. 

Julius C. Barthel, Venice. 

Edward B. Bradley, Walnut Creek. 

George W. Wentner, Weed. 

William E. Taylor, Westwood. 

Albert G. Griffith, Wheatland. 

Joseph S. Todd, Whittier. 

Floyd E. Kidd, Williams. 

M. Elizabeth Woods, Wilmington. 

GEORGIA, 

Herman C. Overstreet, Sylvania. 
KENTUCKY. 

James B. Yates, Cave City. 

John H. Myers, Crofton. _ 

Ottis Conyers, Dry Ridge. 

Henry C. Hurst, Jackson. 

Rorar J. Bondurant, Lynch Mines, 

Gustave H. Block, McRoberts. 

John M. Sims, Mount Olivet. 

Martin L. Price, jr., Van Lear. 
LOUISIANA, 


Green H. Wilcox, Bogalusa, 
Joseph C. Umbarger, Cedar Grove. 
Milton E. Kidd, Choudrant. 
Phillip B. Allbritton, Clarks. 
Bishop M. Hulse, Delhi. 
Mentor E. Beaugh, Eunice. 
Marion H. Page, Fullerton. 
Edward A. Drouin, Mansura, 
William M. Hathorn, Melville. 
Sylvester J. Folse, Patterson. 
Daniel Crowe, Vivian. 
Nannie H. Rogillio, Water Proof. 
Felix L. Le Blane, Westiake. 
Keary E. Ham, Wilson. 

MAINE. 


Harry A. Greenwood, Ashland. 
Owen J. Toussaint, East Millinocket, 
Eugene W. Vaughan, Greenville. 
Charles C. McLaughlin, Harmony, 
Forrest G. Coffin, Harrington. 
Edward A. Webber, Hartland, 
Harry J. White, Jonesport. 

Natt R. Hubbard, Kittery. 
Thomas Quinn, Millinocket. 
Winfield L. Ames, North Haven. 
Harry S. Bates, Phillips. 

Emily E. Pynes, Sangerville. 
Hiram W. Ricker, South Poland. 
Elmer E. Harris, Springvale. 
Edwards A. Matthews, Union, 
Frederic R. Young, Wilton. 

Parker B. Stinson, Wiscasset. 


NEW YORK, 


George P. Forbes, Larchmont. 
OREGON. 


Wilbur H. Hudson, Bend. 

William A. Morand, Boring. 

David S. Young, Dufur. 

William D. Hardesty, Freewater. 

Jason T. Anderson, Harrisburg. 

Thomas A. Reavis, Hood River. 

Leona C. Ady, Merrill. 

Orrin A. Kirby, Myrtle Creek. 

John J. Cooke, Oregon City. 

William I. Smith, Redmond. 

Andrew J. Flynn, Sheridan. 

John H. Brooks, Silverton. 

Aria Head, Waldport. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Ralph E. Spangler, Boswell. 

John R. Jenks, Cornwelis Heights. 

John F, Schreck, Ephrata. 
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John P. Rodger, Hooversville. 
John B. Vough, Markleton. 
Russell R. Souser, Rockwood. 
David J. Moore, Windber. 


TENNESSEE. 
G. W. Steagall, Tullahoma. 


7 WASHINGTON. 


Rudolph R. Staub, Bremerton. 

Porter L. Breakiron, Cosmopolis, 

Andrew J. Grant, Harrington. 

Elmer Thackston, Ione. 

Robert P. Hoskyn, Oroville. 

Horton S. Huntington, Prosser. 

Clydia E. Kennedy, Snoqualmie Falls. 

Lawrence B. Bryan, Toppenish. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

John W. Bailey, Berwind. 

Julius A. de Gruyter, Charleston. 

Buren Stephenson, Clay. 

Walter L. Morris, Elkhorn. 

Clyde S. Holt, Fairmont. 

John H. S. Barlow, Grafton. 

Lose O. Hodges, Hurricane. 

Philip H. Keys, Keyser. 

Griffith T. Smith, Point Pleasant. 

Robert L. McKinley, Reedy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February II, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Father of all that we hold sacred, we thank Thee that the 
authorities have been moved to place on exhibition, the original 
documents—The Declaration of Independence, The Constitution 
of the United States of America, The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and other precious instruments—for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, especially our school-teachers and their pupils; since to 
look upon them and read anew of them will arouse greater rev- 
erence for the men who framed them, a greater appreciation of 
American institutions and inspire larger, purer, nobler patriot- 
ism in the hearts of our people. In the name of the Master of 
truth, righteousness and holy patriotism. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
woved, , 
; PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, on page 18 of the conference 
report on the oil-leasing bill is the following reference to an 
amendment: 

On page 55, line 9, after the word “ thereon," insert the word “ only." 


Then follows this explanation: 

This word was omitted by a mistake from the engrossed copy of the 
House bill. 

In so far as this statement may be considered a reflection 
upon the engrossing clerk, it is an error on my part. The word 
was not omitted from the engrossed copy of the bill because of 
any mistake on the part of the engrossing clerk. The mistake 
occurred either in reporting the bill to the House or in the 
printing of the bill. I make this explanation to save the clerk 
from any criticism. : 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the business in order on Calendar Wednesday. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
dispense with the business of Calendar Wednesday. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


AGRICULTGRAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GARNER.» Before the gentleman from Iowa moves to 
go into the Committee of the Whole for the further considera- 


tion of the Agricultural appropriation bill, will he yield for a 
question? ` 

Mr, HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman contemplate getting a 


‘rule for the purpose of inserting in the bill certain amendments 


that have been stricken out on points of orden? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have made such a request of the Committee 
on Rules. - 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman prepared his rule and 
introduced it for the purpose of having it reported? 

Mr. HAUGEN. My understanding is tuat it is not necessary 
to do that, but that the committee will report the rule. 

On motion of Mr. Haucen, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
H. R. 12272, with Mr. Wats in the chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
igi offered by Mr. Surra of Idaho: On page 46, after line 

„uin 7 

For experiments and investigations of range conditions within the 
mn Aeguistion ‘st taaiug? and other 
regulations, $35,000.” ; 8 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, this item has been 
carried in the Agricultural appropriation bill since 1907, and 
under it a great deal of inspection work has been undertaken 
and completed, as is evidenced by certain reports which have 
been made each year. One of these reports has reference to 
the increased cattle production on the southwestern ranges. 


I reserve a point of order on that 


| Another report is on range preservation and its relation 


to erosion control of western grazing lands; another is on 
eradicating the tall larkspur, a poisonous weed, on cattle 
ranges in the national forests; another is on the soap weed as 
an emergency feed for cattle on the southwestern ranges, the 
introduction of a new feed for cattle; another is on the pro- 
duction of goats on the far western ranges; another is on the 
range management of the national forests. 

These reports have been widely circulated among those who 
are grazing their stock on the national forests. 

I understand that when this bill was under consideration 
by the Committee on Agriculture officials from the department 
were called before the committee, who urged the continuation 
of the appropriation. 

In the Book of Estimates $25,000 additional was recommended 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, but because of the desire to 
keep down appropriations those in charge of the Forest Service 
agreed that if they could have the present appropriation of 
$35,000 continued they would be satisfied. 

Now, under the investigations conducted under this appropria- 
tion during the last 10 years the humber of cattle on forest 
reseryes has been increased by 1,000,000 head, and the revenues 
to the department, because of this increased number of cattle 
that have been taken care of, have been increased about $750,000 
annually. 

These investigations have covered only a few of the public- 
land States, and it is desired to continue these investigations 
in other States where there are national forests. It is of the 
greatest importance that this appropriation should be continued, 


| because of the splendid work that has been accomplished by 


these experts, and the benefits which have accrued to the cattle 
industry as a result of their work, 

I am also advised that the subcommittee haying this matter 
in charge recommended the continuation of this appropriation, 
and that it was voted out in the full committee, a number of 
Members voting who had not heard the arguments advanced by 
the forest officials as to the reasons this work should be con- 
tinued. I trust, therefore, that my amendment to restore the 
item will prevail. > 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. So far as I am concerned, I withdraw 
the point of order. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
his reservation of the point of order. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Havcen] desire to discuss this amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the proposed 
amendment is evidently to aid in the handling of the stock. 
This proposition was discussed before the committee during 
the hearings on the bill. On pages 110-111 of the hearings on 
the Forest Service, Mr. Jardine, in charge of the work, testified 
as follows: 


1920, 


Mr. JARDINE. This item covers the handling of cattle, handing of 
sheep, natural revegetation, artificial ng, water development, effect 
of grazing upon timber growth and watersheds, eradication of poison- 
ous plants, and other problems incident to the regulation of 2 
In the handling of sheep, I personally was assigned to construct an 
animal-proof fence 100 miles from the railroad in some of the rough- 
est country in America, where the methods of handling sheep were 
distinctive to the range. I was assigned to investigate the possibility 
of applying a pad or pasture . KN of management similar to 
what is applied in Australia. I lived with those sheep from 4 o'clock 
in the morning until night for four summers, studying their natural 
habits when allowed their freedom under fence and what would be 
the result of interfering with them by herders and of not interfering 
with them in the way of range-carrying capacity, growth of sheep, 
losses of sheep, end injury to the range. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan, How did you interfere? 

Mr. JARDINE., The custom was to have 1,600 to 2,500 head of sheep 
with one herder and two to six dogs. They were constantly rounding 
them up in a jam and spreading them out. This running and massing 
would trample out a great deal of the vegetation; sometimes 50 per 
cent of the vegetation was wasted in this way. The sheep were driven 
each day to and from a central bedding ground; they were driven 
4 or 5 miles from the bedding ground to feed and back to camp. The 
result was just the same as it is when there are too many cattle 
collected together at one watering place; they kill the vegetation from 
the hob reins 3 place out. In some instances the range was denuded 
for one-quarter to one-half mile arvund the bedding ground. 

Mr, TINCHER, You mean that they kill out the grass? 

Mr. JARDINE. They not only kill out the grass but the trees, the 
small trees, and bring on erosion, which fills up the reservoirs below. 

The CHAIRMAN. t is your remedy? 

Mr. JARDINE. The remedy was this: That, instead of bedding those 
sheep at one place for 10 or 15 days at a time, we said that it was 
Mga e to move them about over the range; that the sheep can 
xe bedded wherever night overtakes them; and, instead of close-herding 
the sheep, the herders can keep out around them so that the sheep 
graze in open formation and minimize waste of forage by trampling. 
The herder can put four days’ provisions on a burro and go out with 
the sheep. The herder gets up in the morning, makes himself a cup of 
coffee, and starts out with the sheep. About 9 o'clock they stop for 
rest. He will have a keg of water and some food on the burro. He 
will unpack the burro and fix his breakfast, and does his day's work. 
en about 3 o'clock the sheep start feeding again and graze until 


The CHAIRMAN. How about watering the sheep? 

Mr. JARDINE. We have records of sheep Gals from the time they 
were lambs until they were marketed in Omaha without any water 
cavers the moisture in the vegetation—the dew, fog, and rains—with 
no places to drink from. It is not necessary to drive the sheep up and 
down steep hills every day to water, but they can work out and around 
sna coe naturally to water—that is, circle around from the water 
and back. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In some cases they raise cattle in 
that way, and the cattle grow to maturity and make fine beef without 
ever having had a drink of water. : 

Mr. Janbixx. The amount of drinking water necessary depends very 
largely upon the character of vegetation, the altitude, the temperature, 
and the way the sheep are handled. 

net alt pst Do the sheep do so well without water as they do 
with it r : 

Mr. JARDINE. Not unless the vegetation is very succulent and the 
atmosphere is cool, or there is a good deal of fog or rain. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Iam reading from the hearings on the Forest 
Service. It would seem that the gentleman should not now ask 
$35,000 more for the work indicated by Mr. Jardine, after hav- 
ing opposed an increase of the fees for grazing, which are only 
72 cents a head for cattle. He is unwilling to increase these 
fees, yet he is willing to have us turn over the grazing, timber, 
and water privileges as well and take nearly $5,000,000 out of 
the Treasury in addition to the total receipts. It would seem 
that he can not now consistently ask us to give $35,000 more for 
this very work. — 

I insert in the Recorp tables submitted by the department: 


Expenditures of the Forest R the fiscal year ending June 30, 
Regular expenditures from annual appropriation : 


Field expenses connected with the nationai forests. $4, 801, 794. 
General 1 connected with the Washington . 25 


ofllce. 2 — — 472. 403. 22 
Research and recording of results 388, 023. 68 
Total - ~~~ ----______ 5, 662, 221. 57 
1 fire expenditures, derived in 1919 from the 
natipnal security and defense fund 650, 000. 00 
Coope: ve contributions for work on national forests 


including protection improvements, and brush burning 


522, 840. 0 
Cooperation with States in fire protection outside the á = 


national forests — = on — 99, 921. 13 
Cooperative contributions from Army and Navy for mili- 
tary research-in ß ßßßßpy) 372, 233. 81 


wood 
Construction of roads, from the 10 per cent fund (total 


279, 055. 63 


and Post Office appropriation act (total available, 
$4,000,000 
88 to States representing 25 per cent of gross 
FOCI 58 an eine cee a a Ogee 
Special apperlousent for Arizona and New Mexico for 
se! 


548, 764. 80 
1, 069, 886. 88 


ip 
hool 


nds within national forest 78, 687. 32 
Total expenditures._...._..................... 9, 285, 611, 19 
rc 4, 358, 414. 86 
ooo 4, 927, 196. 33 


a 65 
oT) 6 

196 
8 


5 
. 6,624 |7, 935, 174 


R TAR | 32,528 2, 135, 527 | 93, 251 


| 


STATEMENT OF MR. A. F. POTTER, ASSOCIATE FORESTER, FOREST SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Mr. Chairman, the average rate for cattle grazing this year is $1.20 
a head for the entire year. Where the grazing is for only a few months 
the rate is one-tenth of the annual rate month. The average period 
during which cattle have been on the forests this 15 is six months, 
so that the average amount collected is 72 cents per ead. 

The sheep rate is 25 per cent of the cattle rate, The average period 
the sheep have been on is about four months, so that the average fee 
collected for sheep grazing is about 12 cents per head. 

We charge 25 per cent more for horses than for cattle. and the time 
that they are on the forest is about the same as for cattle, so that the 
average rate collected for horses would be about 90 cents per head. 

The number of swine is very small. 


Public lands in Western States on which no fee is at present charged 
for grazing. 


Acres. 
10,000, 000 250,009 
3,000, 000 100,009 
6, 000, 000 200, 000 
6,000, 000 200, 003 
2, 500, 000 100,000 
45, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 
10, 000, 000 300; 000 
8,000, 000 320, 000 
20, 000,000 600, 000 
500, 000 20,000 
4,000, 000 130,000 


5 


211,277,473 


1 Approximately 15,000,000 acres desert of practicall 
2 ace tor druaing Guring satire your ad would 
ifrange were used only portion of year. 


~ * 


8 23,420,000 


no razing value. 
be — proportionately 
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Classification of grazing permits by grades, season of 1919, in the forest 
reserve. 


Cattle, horses, and swine. 


What is the situation? In the first place, many of the na- 
tional forest reserves furnish the best pasture in the country. 
Cattle shipped from them often top the market. A 2-year-old 
steer gains from three to four hundred pounds a season on good 


pasture. Recently high-grade range cattle have been selling for 
from twelve to twenty dollars a hundred pounds, bringing, in 
many instances, $72 a head, which shows. a ratio of 1 to 100 
when comparing the fees paid for the grazing with the price 
the cattle bring. As stated by the gentleman from Kansas, 
the fee paid for grazing in other sections of the country is $14 
per head. Gentlemen, the fee paid for the grazing on the forest 
reserves is about equal to the cost of salting cattle in other sec- 
tions of the country. Even with this situation, after turning 
over 155,000,000 acres of forest reserves with grazing, timber, 
and water-power privileges, and $4,927,196 for the forests in 
addition to all receipts from the forest, you now ask us to add 
another $35,000 for this work. 

If my amendment increasing the grazing fees 300 per cent had 
been inserted in the bill the grazing fee for cattle would have 
been increased from 72 eents to $2.16 per head. This would in- 
crease the receipts from grazing from $2,600,000 to $7,800,000, 
and if the amendment requiring a fee for grazing on the unap- 
propriated, unreserved public lands had been agreed to there 
could be added to that a fee for the 3,420,000 cattle the public 
domain is capable of grazing, or $7,387,200, a total of $15,187,200, 
an increase of approximately $12,587,200, which would, accord- 
ing to the law, be apportioned 45 per cent, or $5,664,240, for 
schools, roads, trails, and so forth, and 55 per cent, or $6,922,960, 
into the Federal Treasury. Now, when another bond issue is 
staring us in the face and Government bonds are selling below 
90 cents on the dollar, the $6,922,960 is indeed needed to re- 
plenish the Federal Treasury. Instead of giving the $5,664,240 
to those holding permits, as, for instance, the 313 averaging 
over 6,666 head each, it might be well to pay it to the States for 
schools, roads, trails, and so forth, and relieve the taxpayers of 
that burden. 

The Government has been very generous with the people out 
in that country. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This amendment has no reference 
whatever to the fees for grazing cattle on the public domain. 
We are not discussing that subject. This is to increase the 
number of cattle which can be taken care of on the reserves. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment deals with the matter of 
handling stock. It is largely a herding proposition. Under it 
the department would employ people at high salaries to herd 
cattle and sheep. 

Mx, TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I prefer to finish my statement first. The 
Government has been very generous in the past. When the 
time comes when we can get enough revenue from the national 
forests from the grazing, timber, and water privileges combined 
to make the service self-supporting, consideration can be given 
to the proposed appropriation, but until that time and under the 
present conditions it should be deferred. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. Let me say to my friend from Iowa 
IMr. Havcen], the chairman of the committee, that when Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot came around through the Western States some 
15 years ago advocating the establishment of national forest 
reserves, he assured us that they would soon be self-supporting 
and at very small, if any, expense to the stockmen; all they 
needed was a few dollars to give them a start. As I. recol- 
lect, Congress appropriated about $400,000 to begin with. The 
next year they wanted a million, as I recollect it, and a year 
after that they wanted some two millions, and the amount has 
been climbing up nearly every year since until I understand from 
your statement it is now costing over $9,000,000 a year to con- 
duct the Forest Service. It will probably keep going on up 
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as long as you permit them to keep on building up more bureaus 
and departments here and adding thousands more of employees 
with inereasing salaries. You expect our people, the farmers 
and stockmen of the West, to foot the bills. I am not attacking 
the forest reserves, but we did not ask for them. We certainly 
never asked your committee or Congress to build up this great 
forest-reserve empire of nearly 200,000,000 acres to provide 
salaries and jobs for an army of people. Now, you say the Gov- 
ernment is losing $4,000,000 a year on these forest reserves, and 
yet you want to, and are now trying to, put 300,000,000 acres 
more of the public domain, all the public lands, into the forest 
reserves, which as a matter of fact if you did would cost the 
Government at that rate about $25,000,000 a year to administer. 
If your amendment should carry, all of the public domain would 
be under the Department of Agriculture with the increased cost. 
There certainly would be no economy in that, and moreover 
it would practically forever stop all homestead settlements and 
sey other kind of settlement and development of the public 
omain. 

Last year you appropriated $35,000 for inspecting the grasses 
and grazing conditions on the forest reserves. There are many 
poisonous weeds, loco, and other conditiens that kill cattle and 
sheep. The Forest Service sent out experts to test these matters 
and experiment and provide ways of eradicating those poison- 
ous weeds and grasses which kill the cattle and sheep. I under- 
stand they did considerable good. It is a scientific matter. 
They asked you to raise it this year from $35,000 to $60,000, 
but you eut it all out. I think that is one expenditure you ought 
an allow to its amount that it was last year and cut out a lot of 
others. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman objects to salaries; this item 
earries $20,000 for salaries. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; that is the trouble with it. 
Nearly all this $9,000,000 expenditure is in salaries. Instead of 
asking for more revenue, to make up for this $4,000,000 deficit, 
why do not you begin at this end of the line by economizing here 
in Washington instead of trying to put it onto the stockmen 
out there who are grazing their stock on the forest reserves? 
Why do not you cut out a thousand or two clerks here in Wash- 
ington and reduce expenses? Then you can consistently talk 
about saving something out there. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will agree to the amend- 
ment offered yesterday, that would add $15,000,000 to the re- 
ceipts. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; you would add $15,000,000 
more burdens on the ranchmen, the farmers, and stockmen of 
the West who use the forest reserves, and 90 per cent of all that 
money would be consumed in salaries of useless Federal em- 
ployees. Never on earth will any western man agree to any- 
thing of that kind. Let me say to you and to the House that 
it seems very strange that none of us Members who represent 
these forest reserves can ever get on your committee. There 
seems to be somehow an insidious influence from somewhere 
that prevents this House from putting a western man on the 
Committee on Agriculture. On your entire committee of 21 
Members you have only one man that comes from any of the 
forest-reserve States. I do not call Arkensas a forest-reserve or 
public-land State. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. RIDDICK. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; Mr. Rolck is the only 
one; and I understand he is your publicity man on your Repub- 
lican national campaign committee, and that he is down at 
your headquarters attending to business of that kind. At least 
he is not on the floor of the House heiping to protect the inter- 
ests of his State. I know his constituents are not in favor of 
having the grazing fees on the forest reserves raised 300 per 
eent or of having all the public land in Montana put into a 
forest reserve. 

I do not mean to east any reflection upon Mr. Ruppicx, but I 
simply call attention to the fact, since you mention him by 
name, that he is the only Representative from the west- 
ern public land forest reserve States on the Agricul- 
tural Committee. I tried for a year or more, when I 
first came to Congress, to get on the Agricultural Committee, 
but our good friend Uncle Jor, who was at that time the czar 
of the House, would not let me get on it. [Laughter.] Asa 
matter of fact, it has always seemed as though you would not 
permit a man who comes from a public-land State and person- 
ally knows something about the practical use of the forest re- 
serves to get on that committee. 

A committee composed as your Agricultural Committee is can 
not possibly legislate fairly or intelligently for the 165,000,000 
acres of forest reserves. The members have no constituents or 
interests or personal knowledge of the actual use or changing con- 
ditions on these reserves or the welfare of the people using 
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them. You must and do get practically all of your information 


not only second hand but from these Government employees 
here in Washington. vou never see or hear from the hundreds 
of small ranchmen or farmers. You may hear from the big 
stockmen, but I doubt if you ever hear from the little fellow 
who runs a few cattle on the reserve. 

Yet you nonresidents have the assurance to legislate here for 
all of our Western States and 165,000,000 acres of forest reserves 
that you never saw, and tell us western Members how we ought 
to run them and how much our constituents ought to pay for 
grazing cattle and sheep on them. Why do you not consult the 
people who have built up that country and who are paying for 
all these Federal jobs? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Referring to Mr. Rick, does the gentleman 
know that he got the Agriculture Committee to unanimously in- 
dorse a $2,000,000 loan to the West? 

Mr TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I never heard of that, and if 
that amount of money was ever allowed to go West I think I 
would have heard of it. 

Mr. FESS. Evidently not. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If he did he must have got it 
from the Republican steering committee by virtue of his 
publicity work, but he had better be here helping us to protect 
our States against a $15,000,000 annual tax for grazing purposes. 

Mr. FESS. He got it from the Committee on Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to be permitted to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. As a matter of fact, I have no 
objection to the present management of the forest reserves in 
Colorado. I am not complaining about them at all. And I 
would like if possible to have some systematic regulation of the 
grazing upon che public lands outside of the forest reserves, but 
I do object to this Agricultural Committee that does not know 
anything personally about our forest reserve conditions out there 
all the time trying to reach out and énlarge their jurisdiction. 
They would like to not only control our grazing and timber 
but also our water rights, our irrigation, and water power, and 
now they are making a desperate attempt to just arbitrarily 
hold us up for an increase of 300 per cent in our grazing fees 
without even giving a living soul in the West any notice or 
chance to be heard or to protest, which would not only be an 
octrage but would almost bankrupt many of them; but not satis- 
fied with that, this committee is now trying at one fell swoop to 
make a wholesale grab cf all the rest of the 300,000,000 acres 
of the public domain and put it into the forest reseryes, and put a 
tax on us western people, as the chairman says, of $15,000,000 a 
year for eating the grass off of it. Let me tell you what the 
effect of that avaricious and infamous preposition would be. 

Mr. GREEN of Io va. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; I can not. I only have a 
minute. We have a law now authorizing homestead entries 
within the forest reserves. But the way the Forest Service and 
the Department of Agriculture allow the operation of that law 
makes it just about as easy for a settler to get a homestead 
within a forest reserve as it would be for a camel to get through 
the eye of a needle. Those forest reserves are hermetically 
sealed up as crown lands for a Federal pasture for all time, 
and if you, now or ever, put all of the rest of our other 300,000,- 
000 acres of the open public domain into the forest reserves it 
will be good-by to all homestead settlers for all time to come 
in the United States, It would simply put an absolute quietus 
on any further public-land settlements and development of 
every kind. One-quarter of one section of that public land 
in cultivation and with a home and family on it is worth more 
to our State and to our country than a whole township of 
23,000 acres in a forest reserve, producing a revenue of one- 
eighth of 1 cent an acre to the forest-reserve fund. It is be- 
cause we want settlers, because we want homes, because we 
want to build up the West that I most emphatically protest 
against this infamous stab at our western development, which 
would be accomplished by putting all our public lands into the 
forest reserves and turning them over to the big cattlemen. I 
know you do not realize it, but in practical reality you are 
‘trying to legislate in the interest of the Beef Trust and commit- 
ting a damnable outrage against every Western State. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, talk about the Beef Trust 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. You are trying to conyert the 
Western States into a Federal cow pasture and force the ranch- 
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men and stockmen to pay this $9,000,000 revenue to keep up its 
Forest Service, and increase the fees every year. 

Mr. HAUGEN. May I have one minute to explain this Beef 
Trust proposition? 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. I say the gentleman does not 
know it. He has never heard but one side of this matter, but 
he is trying to legislate in a way that will only benefit the Beef 
Trust, the very large cattlemen, and provide more jobs for 
more Goyernment clerks at the expense of the pioneers who have 
made the West what it is to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan rose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Colorado 
assumes—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLAvuGHLIN], a member of the committee, 
the chairman of the committee having been already recognized. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] says that no representative 
from these great States of the West has been permitted to 
serve on the Committee on Agriculture. It occurs to me that 
the attitude they now show is full justification for the action 
of those who have influenced the make up of committees in the 
past, and I express the opinion that until the gentlemen change 
their spots they ought not to be on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture or have anything to do with the forest lands. [Applause.] 
Before the Forest Service was organized and before these im- 
mense areas of immense value were taken over and adminis- 
tered as they are now they were open to homestead entry, and 
were purchased by anyone who had money to buy them. They 
were being taken up rapidly and acquired by large private inter- 
ests. To-day gentlemen of the West resent the present policy 
because we are trying to save some of our much-needed timber 
and trying to get at least enough money out of the lands to pay 
for protecting them. If those laws were repealed and the lands 
put back subject to purchase and entry, they would very soon 
be bought in large areas and held for speculative purposes; 
inside of 48 hours large private interests would own nearly all 
of the timber of the country. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. We are willing to save the timber. Are you not 
willing to save the grass? That is the purpose of this amend- 
ment. . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. You are willing to save 
the timber. I wish those who are speaking in that way now 
had previous to this time shown a disposition to save something 
out there rather than support a policy the effect of which is 
to enable those who wish to do so to despoil the public domain. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Les. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, just to be good- 
natured, I want to tell the gentleman that there are forest re- 
serves in Nevada without a single tree in them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Oh, this is not the first 
time we have heard that story. These forests were set aside, 
in the last period, somewhat hastily. There had been a success- 
ful effort in Congress on the part of Members who wished to 
break down the Forest Service and to make it impossible for 
the Government ever to take charge of any further forest areas. 
They had secured the passage of a law to the effect that after 
a certain date, fixed in the law, no further lands should be 
added to or set aside as forest reservations, except by express 
act of Congress. President Roosevelt, then in power, took ad- 
vantage of the time which remained and somewhat hastily 
issued proclamations describing, in quite general terms, certain 
large areas and placing them in the forest reserves; there was 
not time properly and correctly to determine the boundaries. 
The result was that some areas not entirely suitable for forests 
were, and to a limited extent still are, included within the forest 
reserves. Realizing that difficulty the Congress enacted a law, 
and it is now operating satisfactorily, to have the areas included 
in the national forests surveyed so that there may be accurate 
boundaries; and, further, so that lands found to be more suit- 
able for agriculture than for forestry might be eliminated. 
Every year this bill carries money for those surveys and for 
examination to determine the different kinds of land, and every 
year large areas are set aside and opened to homestead entry. 
Since this new policy was inaugurated of eliminating from the 
forest lands the lands more suitable for agriculture than for for- 
estry, millions of acres have been settled and thousands of home- 
steaders have taken up land and are out there now. 
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Gentlemen resent the regulation of these forests, They wish: 
opportunity for their people to purchase them and hold them in 
private ownership. They wish to have restored the oppor- 
tunity timber barons and large stockmen enjoyed, and of which 
they took full advantage, to despoil the national domain or to 
enjoy its benefits without cost to themselves. They resent the 


interference—— 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the: gentleman 
Not now. I trust the gen- 


yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
tleman will have plenty of time, and that IL may have oppor- 
tunity to reply. These gentlemen resent the interference of the 
Government with the unrestricted use of grazing lands by their 
people, and they wish to permit entry into the forests so that 
timber may be taken as any one may wish to take it, regardless 
of the value of property so taken or of the effect on the-forests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan. 
has expired. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr: Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous. consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They have resented from the 
first the just demand of the Government that a reasonable sum 
should be paid for grazing the public lands. And to-day they 
resist a change of policy when, as clearly shown, the average 
charge is only 72 cents per head per year, when outside of the 
national forests, and on land entirely similar, the charges are 
from $4 to $10 per head per year. Gentlemen yesterday spent 
the entire day objecting to the very worthy effort on the part of 
the Committee on Agriculture to change that policy so that the 
forests. might be made to yield a reasonable amount. 

Now, we are censured: severely and accused of trying to get 
additional Iand into the national forests. There has been no 
sueh effort, but from time to time for several years—and those 
who have been here and paid attention to affairs will bear me 
out—whenever the people in the western country find there 
is land that is valueless to them and they have no use for it, 
they come in with a bill to attach it to a national forest and 
thereby impose upon the Federal Government the duty and 
expense of taking care of it. Unanimous-consent day has be- 
come public-lands day, and the calendar is loaded down almost 
every week with bills of just that kind, to give some land now 
owned by the States to the Federal Government. And I ven- 
ture to say that investigation will show it is some land the 
States do not want. They wish to escape the responsibility of 
taking care of it, and they ask to have it put into a national 
forest, so that the Federal Government must assume the expense 
of caring for it. 

Now, as to the lands we suggest should be put under the care 
of the Forest Service, there are, as the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. Taxronl says, two or three hundred millions of open 
areas suitable for grazing, now in charge of the Interior De- 
partment, but as to none of which does the department exercise 
any control whatever: It is grazed without charge, and it is 
being ruined for that very reason. No attention is paid as to 
when the stoek shall be permitted to go on the land; no restric- 
tion as to the length of time the land shall be grazed ; no limita- 
tion of the number of head of stock that shall be grazed. There 
is absolute disregard of the interests of the Government and of 
the Federal Treasury, and there is serious and almost irrep- 
arable damage to the lands. And, as I said yesterday in inter- 
rupting the gentleman from Missouri. IMr. Ruse], because of 
that careless use and inexcusable neglect of these open grazing 
lands many of them have practically been destroyed for graz- 
ing or for any purpose. Worse than that, lands denuded of 
vegetation of all kinds are overflowed by streams, and there has 
been destruction by erosion. 

Streams, diverted from their natural courses; have caused all 
kinds of destruction. And there are bills pending here to-day, 
introduced, I understand, by gentlemen from those States where 
that destruction has taken place, asking for appropriations of 
millions of dollars from the Federal Treasury for the purpose 
of constructing reservoirs and dams so as to restrain the waters 
in an effort to prevent further injury to the land. There would 
have been no damage in the first place if the grazing of these 
lands had been properly supervised by the Forest Service. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Now, all that is suggested 
and all that is involved in the committee amendment is that 
these open Government lands shall be placed under the care of 
the Forest Service, so that they may be protected and so that 
there may be some revenue arising from their use. There is no 
suggestion that an acre of it be withdrawn from homestead 
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entry or from any other legitimate use. Every matter of con- 


trol except as to grazing is to remain in the Secretary of the 


Interior. 

It is said that the forest administration is inimical to the 
interests of settlers out there. No one who looks over the regu- 
Iations issued by the Forest Service and who knows anything 
about their enforeement will sny they are not in the interest of 
Actual settlers: are permitted to take timber 
without cost up to a reasonable limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: from Michigan 
has expired. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr: Chairman, I asic wnan- 
imous consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears: none. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They get timber in a cer- 
tain amount without cost; they get grazing for their own ani- 
mals without cost. They are protected against the encroach- 
ment of those who bring large herds of cattle or sheep or other 
animals to the grazing areas. The constant and consistent 
effort of the Forest Service is to enceurage and protect the 
settlers. So the cry set up here in behalf of the settlers comes 
from those who do not know or who make no effort to give the 
House real information. 

I had occasion to say a day or two ago when this bill was 
under consideration that we did not receive as- much help as 
we should have had from the heads of the bureaus as to where 
reductions of estimates could be made; but the Chief of the 
Forest Service did us valuable aid, as he suggested here and 
there where cuts could safely be made. And the elimination of 
the item the gentleman from Idaho is talking about was made 
at the suggestion and with the entire approval of the Chief of 
the Forest Service: 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I wish to say that the Chief Forester 
talked to me this: morning and said absolutely that he had 
never made such a recommendation and that he must have 


‘been misunderstood. He did say that the additional $25,000 


which was estimated for might well be dropped without injur- 
ing the service. There is nothing in the hearings’ to show that 
any person connected with the Forestry Service thinks it is an 
unimportant item and should not be in the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Nothing the Chief of the 
Forest Service said that I am talking of now appears in the 
hearings at all, And I will say to the House that many, if not 
all, of the amounts in this bill recommended by the committee 
for the Forest Service were“ fixed after conference with the 
Chief of the Forest Service, and I understand the action of the 
committee in every instance has his approval. I do not know 
what he may have said privately to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr: Surrl, although, knowing the Chief of the Forestry Serv- 
ice as well as I do and respecting him as highly as I do, I do 
not understand how he could have made statements so con- 
trary to each other as the remarks of the gentleman from. Idaho 
would indicate. 

Mr. TINCHER and Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TIN- 
CHER], a member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, this is an old story. It is a 
question of eliminating a few Government employees, and of 
course those here with whom they live and reside are opposing it. 

Now, let us see. There was a good deal of talk yesterday 
about the permits: There are 313 permits issued to cattlemen, 
who are objecting here through their local Representatives to 
any raise in the price, and these cattlemen control, on an aver- 
age, 6,666 acres apiece. This amendment is to furnish a man 
to look over each of their ranges: And the argument now, and 
the only argument to this item, is that it will enable them to 
look around and see if there is not some weed that is not con- 
ducive to the good health of the stock of the-man who is paying 
the enormous sum of 72 cents a season for pasturing his cattle. 
I want to answer the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], 
who is usually consistent in his economy program, but who to- 
day is called upon to defend the useless expense of Government 
money because some of the employees that would be affected 
by dropping this appropriation live in his great State. He feels 
called upon to criticize our colleague upon the committee, the 
only man from the forest reserves who is on the committee. 

I want to say to the gentleman tliat I am too gallant to eriti- 
cize Mr. Rmmeres predecessors, I do not want to criticize any- 
body at all. But I want to say to the gentleman that if that. 
estimable lady who preceded him worked like Mr. Rippick works 
in this Congress, she deserves the commendation of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, and if the gentleman from Colorado came 
over here and associated with us a little more and lived with 
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us a little on this side he would have the pleasure of meeting 
that distinguished gentleman who serves on this committee. If 
the gentleman from Colorado came before the committee he 
would find CARL Rippick there every day, diligently serving the 
interests of his constituents. 

You gentiemen criticize us for not having many Members from 
that section on the Committee on Agriculture, and then you 
criticize the Members that we have. Do you want the gentleman 
from Montana to be so narrow and so little that he will mis- 
represent the interests of the American public by begging for 
more employees in the national forests, where they are unnec- 
essary, or would you rather have him be the big man that he is 
and have him refuse to stultify himself by asking for appro- 
priations that are not needed? I wish we had more Represen- 
tatives like Cart Ripptck, and I wish my friend from Colorado 
would affiliate with us more, and rub elbows with us, and know 
us better, and appreciate us more. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

3 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. SNELL. While I am in sympathy with what the gentle- 
man is saying, I think the time has come to close general debate 
on this bill. I think from this time on we should confine our- 
selves to a strict five-minute discussion under the rules. And 
from this time on I am going to make the point of order when 
gentlemen do not discuss the measure before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the substance of the pending amend- 
ment? Is it a forest reserve? 

Mr. TINCHER. It is a proposition to add $35,000 to the 
appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN, All-time has expired on the paragraph. 

Mr. WINGO. I submit to the Chair that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Trxcuer] is confining himself more closely to the 
text than usual, and I do not think the gentleman from New 
York should object. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 
25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, do I have the floor then? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] is recognized. 

Mr. WINGO. If nobody wants the floor I will take it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois was recog- 
nized before the request was made to limit debate. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. FRENCH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I shall confine my remarks 
te the proposed amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. Sarrru]. 
He has ably presented the reasons why it should pass, and I 
shali be brief. 
| The amendment proposes an item of $35,000 for experiments 
and investigations of range conditions within the national for- 
ests or elsewhere on the public range, looking to their improve- 
ment, reseeding, and experiments as to grazing and other mat- 
ters that will be helpful in extending the availability of these 
forest reserves for range purposes. Under the leadership of the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Havcen], and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TrncHER], and other men from the great agricultural States, 
we are accustomed to seeing vast appropriations made for the 
encouragement of agriculture in those States. I think the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture will bear me out in 
my statement that the efforts of the United States Government 
and of the State of Iowa have cost the people of that State and 
the country vast sums of money, but they are responsible for the 
production of one or two bushels more of corn per acre in Iowa 
than would have been produced had it not been for the work of 
the Department of Agriculture. Why aid the corn belt of Iowa 
and not the grazing region of the farther West? It is unques- 
tionably true that the great State of Kansas is producing mil- 
lions of agricultural products more than it would produce by 


reason of the expenditure of money by the Department of Agri- 
culture in helping the people of that State to better means of 
production. Why help the farmers of Kansas to raise more 
wheat, more corn, more hogs, and deny aid to the West? We 
propose here $35,000 to carry on within the great forest area of 
our western country a similar work to that done in Iowa and 
Kansas, 

In 1906 the receipts from grazing on agricultural lands 
within the forest reserves amounted to $513,000. Bear that 
figure in mind, because it is important and it was the first 
year that a grazing fee was charged. Beginning with the year 
1911, annually we have made appropriations for the develop- 
ment of better grazing conditions on the forest areas. From 
1906 to 1916 the grazing fees increased annually until $1,210,214 
was the amount received in 1916, and last year the grazing fees 
amounted to $2,609,169 from the same areas, more largely 
stocked, that had yielded a little more than half a million dollars 
about 13 years ago. Now, this is due chiefly to increased grazing 
fees and more stock, but to some extent to improved range. 
Here is an investment of $35,000 that will add greatly to the 
income of the Government through the grazing of the forest 
lands. 

Some one said to me yesterday that it was impossible to seed 
the land within forest areas without cultivating, without 
harrowing and plowing. I want to say that I am something of 
a pioneer in that forest country. I have lived there almost all 
my life, from a small boy of 7 years, I have helped to clear a 
great many acres of that country was covered with timber 
that 25 years ago was so worthless that we would cut it down 
and burn it in order to permit the land occupied by it to be 
utilized for agricultural purposes. It would take some time 
after we would cut the timber off before the land would be very 
valuable, but we did not need to plow and harrow those lands 
in order to seed them in grasses. In the wintertime, on the 
snow, I myself have gone out and seeded timothy or other 
grass seed through the forest region where we had cut the 
timber off, or where the timber was sparse, or where forest fires 
had swept through, and in a few years I have seen those areas 
that formerly were not greatly serviceable for grazing purposes 
literally growing vast yields of timothy, constituting the finest 
forage pastures in that section of country. 

But in seeding forest areas is only one of the ways this fund 
will be applied. It will be used to test out grasses, to see 
what kinds will serve best in a given area. It will be used 
for eradicating poisonous plants. It will be used for improving 
the range in the same general way that appropriations handled 
by the Agriculture Department are used to improve farm con- 
ditions in Kansas and Iowa and Michigan. 

Oh, but gentlemen say that the forest reserves are not self- 
sustaining. Granted they are not, the fact remains that the sum 
of $2,609,169 was received last year from grazing permits, while 
only $1,526,188 was received from timber. The total receipts 
were $4,358,414.86. The total cost of administering the forest 
area for the last fiscal year was $9,285,611.19. This includes 
about $825,000 for road building, more than $372,000 for research 
work, and more than $1,000,000 for forest-fire fighting and im- 
provements on forest reserves. It also includes $1,148,574.20 
that was the State’s share in the division of receipts. 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen at once that the 
excess of expenditure over receipts was less than $5,000,000 
and not $7,000,000, as some one said a little while ago. It will 
also be seen that the grazing fees contribute about three-fifths 
of the total receipts. And this statement is not said in criticism. 
Some of the timber on the forest areas will not be used within a 
hundred years. Trees that are now being cut were many of 
them growing when Columbus discovered America. It would 
not be good policy to scuttle the forests, though we could in- 
crease the revenues thereby for the next few years. More than 
that, it is wisdom to protect our forests. Success or failure will 
be measured not by a year or by a few years but by the results 
of a policy extending over generations. 

Gentlemen, you expend thousands to fight the boll weevil. 
You spend thousands to aid tobacco culture. You are generous 
in appropriations to meet pests that infest orchards, diseases 
that prey upon swine, and for experiments that are leading to 
larger crops and better crops in our more populous States. Why 
not apply the same policy to the forest reserves? The item that 
we are asking be included in the bill is small, but from it the 
return to the Government may be manyfold. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am disappointed that my distinguished friend from Michigan 
[Mr. McLavucHitn] should take the attitude that he does in 
regard to the West and the people of the West. It is unfortu- 
nate, I say with all due respect, that the gentleman does not 
understand the West or its conditions. To convince you of 
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that fact I am going to read from page 111 of the hearings. 
This is a statement by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN], who has criticized us people of the West. This is 
his language: 

Mr. McLavenun of Michigan. In some cases the 
that way, and the cattle grow to maturity and make 
ever having had a drink of water. 

(Laughter. ] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
lutely true. ; 

Mr. RAKER. It is evident from that statement in the hear- 
ings, repeated by the gentleman now, that he does not under- 
stand conditions in the West. 

Now, in regard to the cost here and the explanation made 
about the $4,000,000 of appropriations. These lands were with- 
drawn for the purpose of protecting the timber in the first 
instance. That was all right. The gentleman forgets that 
before the reserves were made his eastern friends passed a law 
authorizing the lieu-land scrip by which practically the greater 
part of the valuable timber lands in the West were taken by 
eastern private capitalists. This amendment here is for the 
purpose of improving land of the Government that does not have 
any timber upon it, that is in the forest reserves, and that 
ought to be protected, and you ought to give the men who pay 
for the pasturage some reasonable consideration and return for 
the money that they pay. 

The department justifies this expenditure and asks for $60,000 
instead of $35,000. The hearings, commencing with page 109, 
show that the department asks the entire $60,000 instead of the 
$35,000 which the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Sarra] desires, 
In that estimate they say: 

There is an increase in the above item of $25,000. The object of 
these investigations is to find out how the national forest ranges can 
be made more productive and utilized more efficiently. The demand for 
grazing privileges from small . © ranchers, and homesteaders 

ws 88 and rapidly. The result has been to develop many new 

ifficulties and problems, which urgently demand an increased appropria- 
tion for their solution. This fund has been increased only $10,000 
since 1914. The increase now asked for is imperative if the ranges are 
to be handled in the best interest of the public, without impairment 
of productivity on the one hand or loss of full use on the other, 
through the working out of the most intensive and scientific methods of 
management, 

Further, it was said yesterday, and it was a fact, that the 
Government is now receiving $1,000,000 profit from the grazing 
privileges. When the gentleman speaks about getting this graz- 
ing privilege for 60, 80, or 90 cents a year per head for the 
grazing on the forest lands he does not speak about the terri- 
tory in the West, because that is not a fact. If a man got 
pasture for the year around he would pay more. There is no 
place where you have to pay seven, eight, or nine dollars for pas- 
turage for 15, 30, or 45 days, and that is the average time of 
grazing on a great deal of this forest land. 

We want assistance in this work. We want proper develop- 
ment of it. We want the Government to give some return for 
the money that is expended, and they will get it by improving 
the ranges instead of by tying them up, as the gentleman seems 
to desire in this particular matter. This is not a question of 
salaries, which the gentleman from Kansas speaks of. These 
men are out on the range. They are spending money legiti- 
mately in planting new grasses and sowiug new seed to develop 
the range, land which before it was in a forest reserve, before 
man was there, never had a spear of grass upon it; but by the 
ingenuity of the American people and of the western men, and 
their experience accepted by the Department of Agriculture, 
they have made these areas good grazing lands. [Applause.] 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McLaveHirn] could get out our way occasion- 
ally, come “ out where the West begins,” because then he would 
not feel quite so resentful. It would broaden his point of view 
as to the kind of people who are living out there. He says we 
can not change our spots. Well, I confess I feel a degree of 
satisfaction in the color of my own hide; but it is, after all, 
the same color as that of my distinguished friend. It is the 
American color, and if the gentleman would come out and see 
us occasionally he would see that America does not stop at the 
shores of the Great Lakes. It goes at least to the Pacific. I 
have the advantage of seeing a little more of the United States 
every time I come to the Capitol than my friend sees. I hope 
we shall adjourn in time for the gentleman to come out and 
go fishing in Estes Park or over on the White River. 

Spots, indeed! The only spots that bother my friend are 
those which obscure his own vision. 

But I regret to hear the gentleman stand up here and belittle 
the West and deplore the lack of care of our forest reserves and 
our public lands, because I regret not only his point of view 
but his logic, for in the next breath he objects to spending $35,- 
000 for the care of an asset which, according to the figures 


raise cattle in 
ne beef without 


I repeat that it is abso- 


before you, produced last year $2,609,000 in grazing fees. It 
shows the utter fallacy of his position. Is that economy? He 
talks about saving timber. Why, bless your souls, we are glad 
to save the timber where it exists. Like other gentlemen who 
have spoken here, I can show you a whole lot of land in forest 
reserves which has not a stick of timber. Let us save the gruss. 
That is at least a part—and I can assure you it is a very large 
part—of the forest reserves, which the gentleman is so solici- 
tous about. We can use that grass out there, even if you gen- 
tlemen in Maryland and Virginia can not use it, But much of 
the range has to be reseeded. They say it is a great waste to 
spend $35,000 for that. 

One curious thing impressed me in this argument, and I 
want you to see if my observation is not correct—that is, that 
the objections to this expenditure do not come mainly from the 
East or from the South. With the exception of the gentleman 
from Michigan and a few others, most of the Members who ob- 
ject come from those States which until yesterday were public- 
land States, but where there is not now an acre of public land 
left. The objections come from those States where all of the 
land was recently derived from the Government, but where it is 
all now in private ownership, from those States where there 
is no land the title to which will remain permanently in the 
hands of the Government. The reason is this: Down here in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania they are inter- 
ested in getting beef, but in the States which are not public- 
land States, but which have just recently emerged from that con- 
dition, they are interested in raising beef and selling it to you, 
and if you will scratch deep enough you will find that the fact 
is that they do not want competitors in the business of raising 
beef. 


When a gentleman is gullible enough to believe stories about 
cattle being raised to full-grown beef animals without ever 
haying had a drink of water, of course he can easily persuade 
himself that the West is unfair. He could probably also per- 
suade himself that beef animals could be raised without any 
feed, unlike the famous cow which was just learning to eat 
sawdust instead of bran when very contrarily she up and died, 
so that the experiment could not be completed. I can not 
believe all the people in Michigan would swallow such a tale, 
even if they had never seen a cactus plant. I am sure, how- 
ever, the gentleman from Kansas is under no such illusion. His 
constituents sell beef. So do mine, But they eat it, too, and 
I am addressing this argument to those who eat it. 

Now, are the people of the United States interested in increas- 
ing the meat supply? Are they interested in preserving a na- 
tional asset, which the gentleman from Michigan speaks so 
eloquently about, or are they interested in preserving the 
special economic advantages of the people of a particular com- 
munity? I am a little tired of hearing this talk about the great 
demands of the people in the public-land States and about the 
demands of the West and the exceeding generosity of the rest 
of the country to the West. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. I can not yield just now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. VAILE. In my State 86 per cent of the entire acreage 
is held by the Federal Government. In the whole 12 of the 
public-land States the average is 43 per cent. There is a large 
part of that which will never be vested in private ownership, 
but every acre of land held in Federal ownership is improved 
by the taxpayers adjoining it, both by the development of their 
own property, putting it under cultivation and placing buildings 
and other improvements on it, and by the general development of 
the country through the use of their funds for the building of 
roads, schools, and other public purposes, 

You do not object to an appropriation for fighting the boll 
weevil or an appropriation to prevent hog cholera. Such ex- 
penditures are for the general benefit of the country, and they 
help us all, because they decrease loss and increase production. 
The same argument applies to increasing and preserving our 
natural forage and eliminating poisonous weeds. It ought to 
interest the people who eat beef. But the argument has an- 
other angle to it when you apply it to the grass. The Govern- 
ment does not sell the pork or cotton which it appropriates 
money to save. It does sell the grass. The profit derived from 
the protection of pork and cotton is simply the welfare which 
comes from the general country. The benefit derived from the 
grass is the same, but it includes also a profit paid directly in 
cash into the pocket of Uncle Sam. And we therefore ask Con- 
gress merely to protect a Federal asset. Furthermore, is not 
the customer entitled to get a good article? But when the 
Government actually sells the thing itself—that is, that graz- 
ing privileze—then suddenly there seems to be a great objec- 
tion to an appropriation for the benefit of the quality of the 
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thing which we ourselves sell and which will increase our sales 
of it and the productivity resulting from such sales. 

I fail to see either the fairness or the logic of that kind of a 
position. All we ask. gentlemen, is fairness, equity, and justice 
in this thing, but in doing it we are asking you to preserve from 
waste the very asset which you so eloquently and strongly urge 
should be preserved. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of retaining this 
item in the bill. I want to state my reasons for it. I am 
opposed to the position taken by gentlemen of the West in 
regard to the rates for the grazing privilege. I believe we are 
going to find some way somehow, to raise the rates and make 
them just and equitable. They ought to be double what they 
are now. The Secretary of Agriculture has absolute authority 
to double the rates any time he wants to. He now has the 
opinion of Congress to some extent in the views we have ex- 
pressed in debate. 

This paragraph here was recommended by the subcommittee 
for $35,000, and after a conference with Mr. Graves. Now, I 
want to state in this connection that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MeLauontx] has called attention to the fact that 
Mr. Graves came before our committee, and that he was the 
only gentleman from the Agricultural Department who made 
suggestions as to where reductions might be made. It is only 
fair to the chiefs of the other bureaus to say that Mr, Graves 
was the only gentleman called before the subcommittee and the 
only one who had an opportunity to make suggestions as to re- 
ductions ; the others only came before the committee at the gen- 
eral hearings of the committee. 

Now, this paragraph provides “ for experiments and investiga- 
tions of range conditions within the national forests or else- 
where on the public range, and of methods for improving the 
range by reseeding, regulation of grazing, and other regu- 
lations.” 

On the floor of the House yesterday I urged upon 
the wisdom of opening the public lands to grazing, and I gave 
as a part of my argument that the Government ought to take 
the whole of the public lands and preserve and protect them. 
We ought to preserve and protect the lands on the forest re- 
serves. This is the only paragraph in this bill, the only one 
making appropriations, which will enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to protect grazing lands in the national forests. 
With this $35,000—they asked for $60,000, but the subcommittee 
gave them $35,000, the same amount as last year—the Chief of 
the Bureau of Forestry through his employees can protect 
the grazing lands from erosion, can regulate grazing, and things 
of that sort, which will keep up, preserve, and improve | the 
grazing lands in the national forests. 

For these reasons I believe that we ought to keep the para- 
graph in the bill; it has been in the bill for a number of 
years. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, let me call 
the attention of the House to just what this item is, It is: 

For iments and investigations of range conditions within the 
national forests or 3 on the public range, and of methods for 
improving the range by reseeding, regulation of grazing, and other 
regulations. 

It is for experimentation and investigation. That work has 
been carried on for about 10 years, always with a more or less 
liberal amount of money, almost in every instance the amount 
which the Chief of the Forestry Service has asked. How long 
are investigations and experiments necessary to advise the 
service as to methods of improving the range to be carried on? 
It seems to me we ought to get through with these investiga- 
tions pretty soon, that this is the time to save a little money 
where it can very well be saved. I urge all those who know 
@ what this item is and those who wish to exercise economy and 
feel the responsibility of so doing to oppose the motion to rein- 
state this unnecessary item. 

A remark of mine, made in committee and appearing in the 
Recorp, was read by the gentleman from California, Judge 
RAKER, to the effect that cattle are sometimes raised without 
having drinking water supplied to them. As I said to the gen- 
tleman from California, I repeat that statement and insist that 
it is true. Two years ago in November a number of Members 
of the House and of the Senate went to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and among them were the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. 
Reavis] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Lundeen]. 
They enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with a gentleman by 
the name of Hines, who was a State senator in the Territorial 
legislature and owned a large ranch where he raised and fat- 
tened cattle for the market. He invited these gentlemen to visit 
him; they gladly accepted, and spent Saturday and Sunday in 
his beautiful home. 

When they returned to our party I remember distinctly what 
they said. Mr. Reayis, in particular, was very much surprised. 


He said he saw beef cattle, as nice as he had ever seen, as fit 
for market as he had ever seen in his State of Nebraska, and 
they had never had a drink of water. The owner told him 
he believed if a pail of water were placed before one of his 
cattle it would not know what to do with it; that the cattle live 


on grasses and cactus which are so covered with and so full 


‘of moisture that water for drinking is not needed; that these 


feeds are, so to speak, both food and drink to the animals. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to get back to the point 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman rose for a 
question; what is the question? 

Mr. RAKER. The question is this: If any 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If it is a speech, I do not 
care to listen, I have not the time. If it is a question, I will 
listen and try to answer it. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that in a number of forest 
reserves in northern California, by virtue of seeding and re- 
seeding and benefiting the range, they have doubled and quad- 
rupled the revenue they have received from those forests? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is true, but they have 
not doubled or quadrupled the grazing rates, which are only a 
fraction of what ought to be paid. Gentlemen like the gentle- 
man from California wish the Congress to spend all kinds of 
money improving the range or in making investigations of 
methods by which it may be improved, and then they would 
advise their people to refuse to pay reasonable rates for graz- 
ing the stock, and they oppose all attempts of the Congress to 
require or permit the Secretary to pursue.a policy by which 
reasonable rates may be collected. When in the committee I 
made the remark to which I have referred I was not speaking 
of cattle on our forest ranges. I know that they must have 
water. Many times members of the Committee on Agriculture 
give out a great deal of information, much of it new and 
strange to those outside of the committee. That is character- 
istic of the Committee on Agriculture. I am not surprised 
that the gentleman from California did not know the truth of 
what I said. I repeat that there are cattle which are grown 
from birth to full maturity and kept in splendid condition 
without drinking water. I trust the amendment will not pre- 
vail, because the money is unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. All 
time has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho, which the Clerk will agaia 


report. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Surra of Idaho) there were—ayes * noes 51. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. * of Idaho and Mr. 
HavcEN were appointed to act as tellers. 

soy i ag a i divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 61, 
noes 57. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the pending bill to Mr. Lonercan, 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Raker, and Mr. VAILE. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Rickerrs having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Richmond, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments the bill (H. R. 11960) 
making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular. Serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, had requested a 
conference with the House of Representatives on the bill and 

amendments, and had appointed Mr. Lopar, Mr. McCum- 
ee and Mr, Hrrencock as the conferees on the part of the 

enate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2775) to promote the mining of 
coal, phosphate, oil, gas, and sodium on the public domain. g 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 2692) to amend section 24 of the act entitled An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For —＋ of tree seed, cones, and nursery stock, for seedin 
and tree nting within W forests, and for experiments an 
Investigations necessary for such seeding and tree planting, $120,640, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
the paragraph from lines 14 to 17, that there is no law author- 
izing the purchase of tree seeds and cones and nursery stock 
for seeding and tree planting in the national forests. It is new 
legislation. I presume this is to seed and plant and tree these 
harren prairies and barren hills that have been referred to here 
to-day by some gentleman. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does not the gentleman think that 
fhe maintenance of forests might require the raising of young 
trees and the sowing of seed for that purpose? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that my idea of this Forest Service is that the United States 
Government wanted to protect its timber and forest lands, 
that is, land upon which there is growing a forest of trees, not 
that the Government should set apart in the Forest Service bar- 
ren prairies and hills upon which there is no growing timber 
whatever, and then undertake by planting trees, cones, and seed 
to grow a forest. That is not my idea of the Forest Service. 
It has been stated here by several Members that within these 
forest reserves that have been set apart by the Government 
there are thousands of acres barren, with nothing growing on 
them, Is that situation within the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is a forest reservation. Of course, 
there is a t deal of land within the national forests and 
outside of the national forests, for that matter, which is abso- 
lutely worthless for anything except the raising of trees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman from Illinois be- 
lieve that we have plenty of forest lands upon which there is 
now growing plenty of fine timber sufficient for forestry needs 
rather than having to spend $120,000 every year to buy the trees 
and plants and seeds and cones to grow and raise so-called 
forests? ; 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Here is the situation: A very severe 
forest fire may sweep through a forest and practically destroy 
all of the growing timber upon land that is useless and worth- 
less for anything except the growing of trees. If some trees 
were left, they would reseed that land; but where there is such 
a destructive forest fire, it may be very easy and very profitable 
for the Government to collect some pine cones and seed and 
scatter them through this area and build up a forest upon the 
land worthless otherwise, and at a very small expense, so far as 
the particular piece of ground is concerned. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that likely he has already forgotten more than I will ever know 
about the Forestry Service and therefore I am willing to take 
his judgment on this question. I want to ask him if he believes 
it to be a wise policy on the part of this Government, taking into 
consideration all of the forest reserves upon which there is now 
growing fine timber, if a certain forest were destroyed by fire, 
to attempt to reseed and recone and retree any such land? Is 
that the gentleman’s judgment? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have given as much study to the 
subject of forestry as almost any other subject I have ever taken 
up. I haye no hesitation in saying at all, while there may be 
cases where money is improvidently. expended and will be under 


this or any other item—it is always the case—that I think it is“ 


very important for the National Forest Service to have the 
right and the money within reasonable limits to reforest or re- 
seed areas of land which would be worthless for any other pur- 
pose in the world, but very Valuable for growing forests. 

Mr. BLANTON. With a deficit of $3,000,000,000 staring us 
in the face, does not the gentleman from Illinois think he could 
wait a few nrore years before reconing land? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Would the gentleman from Texas permit 
me to ask the gentleman from Iliinois a question? 

Mr. BLANTON, If I have the floor. I made the point of 
order. I yield the floor to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The inquiry which I wish to propound to 
the gentleman from Illinois is this: Putting it in common terms, 
is not the annual death rate of our forests about 15,000,000,000 
to 20,000,000,000 feet more than the birth rate; and if so, is not 
that a very serious condition that we must deal with in some 
practical way? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I could not answer the question, but 
I can say this, that we are up against a very serious situation 
in the United States now in reference to the manufacture and 
supply of newsprint paper. Newsprint paper is made ex- 
clusively from forest products, from two kinds of trees, but in 
the main from one kind of tree, the spruce, of which they have 
very large forests in Canada and used to have very large forests 
in the United States, most of which probably have been cut 


over. But there are still considerable forests in the East and 
quite large forests in the far West and on the Alaskan coast 
and islands. Print paper is now so high in price it is driving 
many country newspapers out of existence. Paper, when I made 
the investigation which I did a few years ago for the House, 
that cost $2 a hundred is now selling for, in many cases, $10 a 
hundred. And it is absolutely impossible to get a sufficient 
supply. Unless we try to maintain our forests the same situation 
will arise before long as to lumber. The trouble with the 
print paper now is, partly, that they have not facilities for 
manufacturing a great supply, and, partly, they have not the 
pulp wood that they can get at reasonable prices as it is im- 
ported from Canada, and that can not always be done. I do 
not think there is anything more important, I will say to the 
members of the committee, than to maintain as far as we can 
the forests and then use them as they are needed. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask the question in more general 
terms? Is it not a fact that our yearly forest growth is far less 
than the yearly consumption of timber? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. About one-third of the loss. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have been told by a very practical and 
able manufacturer of wooden wares in my own State that the 
death rate—I will use that term—of forestry is from fifteen 
to twenty billion feet a year more than the birth rate. If that 
be true, it is a situation that the statesmanship of America 
should consider. 

Mr. BLANTON. So far as the point raised by the gentleman 
from Virginia about our losing so much of the forestry lands 
every year is concerned—that is, the timber lost either by the 
trees dying or by fires—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
timber, not trees dying. 

Mr. BLANTON. We can stop the cutting of timber. But Iam 
speaking about the destruction of trees by fire. I call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that for 25 years—to give him 
something that I know of personally—I have been hunting on 
big ranches, one hunt every year, and have found that the 
timber, although the fires sweep it every once in a while, I do 
not believe, has changed in volume at all in 25 years. It has 
the same amount of timber. Some trees die and some are de- 
stroyed when the fire sweeps it, but others are growing all the 
time. There is just as much timber on such ranches to-day as 
there was 25 years ago, and there will be as much on these 
ranches 25 years from now as there is at present. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no doubt that happens. But 
frequently, in the case of a thick forest, all the timber is de- 
stroyed. I have seen not only the trees in the forest destroyed 
but whole areas of the ground burned for a number of feet down. 
That is not always the case, but frequently all the trees are 
burned. 

I have seen great areas of forest land in Minnesota and Michi- 
gan where you saw nothing but the tall, black trees standing 
there, dead, extending for miles, with nothing to reseed them. 
Of course, it is up to the lumbermen or forest owners to do it 
then. But where the Government owns them it seems to me we 
ought to reseed where it is necessary. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he could give the House any definite informa- 
tion as to what success the Forest Service has had heretofore 
in this so-called reforestation? Whether or not the large sums 
of money heretofore appropriated and expended in that line 
have been wisely or beneficially expended, or if we have any 
results sufficient to warrant or justify the further appropria- 
tion of money for that purpose? And in this connection I want 
to call his attention to the fact, which he doubtless knows, that 
the growth of trees depends a great deal not only on the kind 
of trees but especially upon the climate and altitude. In the 
Rocky Mountain region, at an altitude of from 7,000 to 11,000 
feet, it requires some 300 or 400 years to grow a tree big enough 
for a saw log, and I have often wondered whether or not it is 
advisable for us to wait that long. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no doubt that more or less of 
the money has been improvidently expended. I can not give the 
detailed information the gentleman has asked for, although I 
have always read the reports made by the Forestry Service in 
reference to such matters and have formed the impression that, 
in the main, the work they have been doing on these lines was 
very proper work for the Government. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is what I wanted to know, 
if you or this committee has any definite data or authentic, 
concrete facts from actual experience that are sufficient to 
justify this expenditure, _ z 


The gentleman means the cutting of 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will be frank with the gentleman 
and say that they do not have any trees now 400 years old that 
they raised from seed, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If they are doing any good with 
this money, I am, of course, in favor of tree reforestation 
wherever practical. But my thought was that the Government 
ought to spend the money in places where and in such a way 
that the trees will grow and where they will get substantial 
results rather than spend it where the trees will not grow. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. Everybody will agree 
with the gentleman on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
makes the point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Chairman permit me a few obser- 
yations on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it is clear 
that the Congress has the right to appropriate for the preserva- 
tion of the Government's property. These national forests are 
the property of the Government. One of the ways by which this 
property is destroyed and its yalue lessened is by erosion, where 
forests are cut off or burned off by forest fires, and one of the 
ways by which this property is preserved from that erosion is 
by planting new forests upon the land. It seems to me clearly 
that Congress has the right to appropriate for the preser- 
vation of the property of the Government. That is all this 
does. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the exact reading of this article— 

For the pe urchase of tree seeds, cones, and nursery stock, for seeding 
and tree planting within national forests, and for experiments and in- 
vestigations necessary for such seeding and tree planting. 

There is absolutely no law whatever for it. There has been 
no provision in any appropriation bill heretofore indicating 
that such appropriations shall be permanent law every year, 
and I submit to the Chair that this is wholly unauthorized by 
law. II it is necessary, a law can be provided through the proper 
committee, and not force us to bring it in as a rider on an ap- 
propriation bill as now proposed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, after all, the argument 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], it seems to me, 
would go to everything connected with the Forest Service, to 
the purchase of a spade or a hoe, or anything else in connection 
with the Forest Service. We have the national forests; we 
make appropriations for the maintenance of the national for- 
ests. Now, if we have the authority to appropriate for the 
maintenance of the forests at all, then we have got authority to 
appropriate for specific things necessary in order to maintain 
the forests. Of course, if we have no authority at all to main- 
t.in the forests, then we have no authority to make an ap- 
propriation either for their maintenance generally or specif- 
ically. These things are necessary for the maintenance of the 
forests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ToN] makes a point of order on the language contained in 
lines 14 to 17, inclusive, on page 46. The purpose of this item 
is “for the purchase of tree seed, cones, and nursery stock, 
for seeding and tree planting within national forests, and for 
experiments and investigations necessary for such seeding and 
tree planting.” From such examination as the Chair has been 
able to make the Chair finds that the Bureau of Forestry was 
formerly within the jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior, and that the matter of the maintenance and upkeeping 
of the national forests was left to the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Forestry in that department. Subse- 
quently the Bureau of Forestry was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Formerly when under the Interior De- 
partment the purchase of seeds and seedlings was made from 
appropriations out of the Patent Office funds, for the purchase 
of seeds, cuttings, and so forth, through the Commissioner of 
Patents, and subsequently that fund was reimbursed. The 
item seems to be for the purpose of maintaining and keeping 
up the national forests. In the opinion of the Chair the lan- 
guage of the item brings it within the organic law, so to speak, 
of the Forestry Service as originally established. Plainly it 
is for maintaining and keeping up the property of the Goyern- 
ment included within the national forests, and the Chair is 
of opinion that it is a proper item and a proper expenditure 
to make under authority of existing law, and therefore over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the figures 
in line 17. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. 
” $120,640." 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment with the 
expectation of probably withdrawing it, but for the purpose 
of making such observations as I may make pertinent and 
material to the amendment, because if this $120,640 is saved to 
the Government it may be used for bringing back some of the 
bodies of our dead soldiers from France. I had occasion 
awhile ago to make some comments on the real reason 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SNELL] is here, as he always is, and I want to remind 
him of his statement to the House this morning, directing his 
attention to the speech out of order now being made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KING]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas did not state 
the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The point of order was that the argument 
now being made by the gentleman from Illinois is against the 
position taken this morning by the gentleman from New York 
IMr. SNELL]. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Illinois is not speaking on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has moved to eliminate 
the amount appropriated under the item and has not yet pro- 
ceeded far enough for the Chair to tell whether he is speaking 
strictly to his motion or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is discussing the bringing back of the 
bodies of dead American soldiers from France. I agree with 
that contention of his, but I think we ought to go on with the 
consideration of the Agricultural bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Texas that the attention of the Chair was momentarily 
diverted and he had not been paying strict attention to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois, so that as yet the Chair 
is unable to state whether the gentleman is confining himself 
to his motion or not, 

Mr. KING. My amendment is for the purpose of saving this 
amount of money, that it might be used for the object I have 
designated. I stated a few days ago my belief that one of the 
real purposes of not bringing back the bodies of our dead sol- 
diers from France is—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

Mr. KING. Does the Chair desire to hear argument on the 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is in order 
thus far. 

Mr. KING. I hope, Mr. Chairman, this will not be taken out 
of my limited time. 

The reason was that there was a thrifty contingent of French 
gentlemen’ who desired to utilize the fact of the existence of 
the American cemeteries in France to cause American people 
the fathers and mothers of the dead soldiers—to visit France; 
to require them, as a matter of fact, if they wanted to visit 
the graves of their sons, to visit France, and therefore spend 
their money in that country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order, 
although I applaud the gentleman's speech. It is, however, 
now out of order, I submit. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman is attempting to cut this out of 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the gentleman’s 
remarks now are clearly a discussion of matters that are not 
pertinent to the elimination of this item, if the gentleman from 
Texas insists upon the point of order. 

Mr. KING. The reason why I want to strike out the figures 
is to save that amount of money to this Government, an amount 
of money which could be used for the purposes I have suggested, 
thus saving money to the Government. I have the right to make 
the motion, and I have the right to urge any reason I desire to 
induce the House to cut out this appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. What was the Chair's ruling as fo whether 
or not he sustained the point of order on the question whether 
bringing home the bodies of dead American soldiers from France 
was pertinent to the Agricultural bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not make a ruling just 
along that line. The Chair ruled that the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois had proceeded to such an extent that in 
the opinion of the Chair he was not discussing the motion to 
eliminate the $120,640 from this item at the particular point 
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where the point of order was lodged, and the Chair sustained 
the point of order at that time. But the Chair thinks the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Illinois subsequent to the 
point of order being sustained was within the rules and in order. 
The Chair will state that the gentleman from Illinois is within 
his rights in giving as his reason why this.appropriation should 
not be made the facts upon which he bases his remarks. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am with the-gentleman on his.contention 
of returning our dead soldiers from France. 

Mr. KING. But you are against the proposition. I want to 
say to the gentleman that I would be ashamed of myself if I 
stood on this floor and talked on immaterial matters ag much as 
the gentleman from Texas has done, 

In support of the statement which I have just made, prior to 
the interruption of the gentleman from Texas, I read from a 
newspaper report as follows: 

French hotels prepare for summer tourists. - 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, is the Chair going to let the 
gentleman pursue out of order that line of argument? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that is not in order 
under the amendment which the gentleman has offered. 

Mr. KING. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois appeals from 
the decision of the Chair on the point of order. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
committee? z 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of no quo- 
rum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and fourteen Members are present, a quorum. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Kine]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion to strike out that $120,000, because I think it is very 
important for the purpose for which it is intended. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state his point of 
order. . 

Mr. KING. There is no last word. í 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the pro forma 
amendment refers to the last word of the paragraph. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] is recognized. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, this provision in the bill 
appropriating $120,640 is certainly an important provision, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] a short 
time ago. He referred to the fact that conditions might arise 
by reason of fire causing the destruction of timber, grass, and 
things of that kind that would make it very necessary to do 
the work specially provided for in this paragraph. When de- 
struction comes and damages occur it must be repaired, and it 
takes considerable money to do it, as the national forests are 
very large. 

In this connection I want to call attention to the fact that 
last year there were in the national forests of the United States 
6,250 fires; 32 per cent of them were caused by lightning, 20 
per cent by campers, 20 per cent by railroads, 34 per cent were 
incendiary, 44 per cent were caused by brush burning, 2 per 
cent by logging, and the causes of the others were unknown. 
So you see it is very important that this identical work pro- 
vided for in this particular appropriation should be done. I 
was surprised when I learned that 32 per cent of the fires in 
forest reserves in the United States are caused by lightning, but 
nevertheless they come from that source, which it is impossible 
for any human effort to prevent. Therefore I believe that this 
appropriation is absolutely necessary, and the motion which 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kriya] made a few moments 
ago to strike out the sum herein appropriated should not have 
been made and ought not to be sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For silvicultural, dendrological, and other experiments and investiga- 
tions independently or in cooperation with other branches of the Fed- 


eral Government, with States and with individuals, to determine the 
best methods for the conservative management of forests and 
lands. $35,000, 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I desire to make a few observations in connection 


forest 
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with the national forests. There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion in connection with the Forest Service. 

When the Federal Government installed its system of national 
forests out in the public-land States, it was done in accordance 
with a law passed by Congress, not at the behest of the people 
of the States where these forests were located, but on the 
recommendation of a certain gentleman who wanted to install 
a system of conservation. I am in sympathy with the spirit 
of conservation of our national resources, I believe our tim- 
ber should be conserved. I believe it should be saved to a 
certain degree; but Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have gone 
conservation mad on this proposition. Like other businesses 
in which the Government has embarked, this service is top 
heavy. They are spending more money than they ought to 
spend in conserving these national resources. They employ 
more people than they ought to employ. [Applause.] ‘The idea 
of conserving our timber and all these things is right. It is a 
good idea, but whenever you go to leasing these lands, then you 
drive the settlers away from those States. When this system 
of issuing permits for grazing purposes in the national forests 
was installed, it was said that it was going to be in the interest 
of the small stockmen. What has been the result? The result 
has been that the large cattle owners and sheep owners are the 
ones who are asking for these additions to the national forests. 
It does not encourage the settling of those lands in any way. 
The homestead forest act of 1906 is almost a dead letter to- 
day. I know that by experience. I live within the Carson 
National Forest in New Mexico, I own several hundred acres 
of land within that forest and outside of it. They talk about 
the expense. Nobody out there asks that those be 
incurred. We are perfectly willing to take the public domain 
and manage it ourselves without running in debt. 

If you want to get rid of that you can do it very 
easily. If these public lands are a liability to the Government, 
and they have been a liability so far, turn them over to the 
respective States and we will handle them. 

Gentlemen talk about conservation of this, that, and the other, 
but those of us that live within these forests feel that we are 
paying a reasonable fee for the privilege that we get for 
grazing now, and to arbitrarily raise those fees at this time 
would be an injustice. I, in behalf of my constituents, 
feel constrained to enter my earnest protest against it. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Chairman, we are trying to devise ways and 
means to lower the high cost of living all along the line and 
have been trying to curb profiteering by enacting such legisla- 
tion as will serve that purpose, and here the Committee on 
Agriculture and the Forestry Bureau are engaging in the very 
thing we are trying to stop. The proposition to raise arbitrarily 
the grazing fees at this time, regardless of the agreements or 
understandings that exist between the bureau and the national 
forest, strikes me like a clear case of an effort to profiteer on 
the part of the Government, alleging that commercial rates for 
grazing on private lands are higher than those by the bureau. 
If we want to lighten the burdens of those that raise beef and 
mutton and the by-products of the industry of stock raising 
we certainly do not want to make the charges for the privi- 
leges of grazing treble of what they now are. These people 
have to meet Federal, State, and other taxes. The expenses of 
running and managing their business have doubled the last 
three years, and while prices for their products have ‘increased 
that increase certainly does not justify an unreasonable charge 
for grazing. A leasing system of the unentered and unoccupied 
public lands at this time would, in my judgment, have a 
tendency to retard the growth of several of the public-land 
States; it would have a tendency to create a system of land- 
lordship under our Government whereby the small stockmen 
would be compelled to go out of business, and those that are 
able to pay would monopolize the industry. 

If we want to assist in developing and settling unentered 
public domain we certainly must not embark on any such a sys- 
tem at this time. Whilst a good deal of the land is arid in char- 
acter, experiences in other sections of the country demonstrate 
that there are a good many people that are willing to go into 


these lands of the country, into the hardship of pioneering thereon, 


by developing water and otherwise improving the lands. If we 
want these States to grow and become prosperous Common- 
wealths we must not do anything here to retard that very essen- 
tial progress. i 

I have just received the following telegram from the New 
Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, a representative 
body of men engaged in the industry of cattle and horse grow- 
ing, and from the New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association, rep- 
resenting 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 cattle and sheep, respectively, 
in that State, a number of whom now graze their flocks and 
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herds within the national forests in that State, and which tele- 
gram reads as follows: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., February II, 1920. 
Hon. B. C. HERNANDEZ 


United States Representative, Washington, D. C.: i 

Agricultural appropriation bill now before House provides for revision 
of charge for grazing on national forests at least every five years, com- 
mencing 1921, upon basis of commercial rates charged upon — simi- 
lar character. ‘Taking into account advantages and disadvantages of 
respective areas this would mean immediate reappraisal instead of 
waiting until expiration of present five-year period in 1924, and would 

result in. largest increase in grazing charges on national forests until 
1924, on ground that present conditions are abnormal and would not 
furnish a fair basis, and we solicit your assistance and cooperation. 
New MEXICO CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
. New MEXICO WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Since the Department of Agriculture embarked upon and 
adopted the policy now prevailing in regard to the management 
of the national forests we are aware of the fact that they haye 
been unable tọ make this a paying system. This dream did not 
come true or materialize according to the theories of the pro- 
moters thereof. At the time the system was adopted the state- 
ment was made that inside of four or five years it would be a 
source of revenue to the Government, but instead of that it 
has been-running in debt and a deficit has marked the adminis- 
tration thereof. The stockmen living in and using the forests 
for the purpose of grazing certainly-are doing their share in 
trying to pay the running expenses of the forests. People living 
near these forests are cooperating with the bureau in conserv- 
ing the natural resources thereof. We help to fight and keep 
down forest fires. If it were not for the settler and stockmen 
I doubt very much if the force now employed by the bureau 
would be able to take care of that situation. If the Congress 
of the United States is desirous of encouraging homeseekers 
to go into these States, where there is still room for them, we 
certainly must not discourage them by throwing obstacles in 
their way. If we want to encourage the woolgrowing and cattle- 
raising industries we must not put additional burdens upon 
those engaged in these industries who have to contend with 
weather conditions, predatory animals, and other handicaps. 
The States of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois are the indi- 
rect beneficiaries of the efforts of the sheep and cattle men 
ferther west. Within these rich Commonwealths the farmer 
raises the corn, the hay, and other forage to fatten the cattle 
and sheep which get to the market. We of the far Western 
States can not take care of all the stock that we raise and 
make it ready for the market, therefore when we sell a steer or 
a lamb at 8 or 10 cents per pound gross the feeder can put on 
additional weight by feeding the stock and making it ready for 
the market, reaping thereby a profit. 

The stock-growing industry in the far West is not in the 
ascendancy, is not as prosperous as one would like to believe, 
and I certainly regret to hear gentlemen on the floor of the 
House make the statement that we of the far Western States 
must pay a reasonable grazing fee when we feel that we are 
doing that now, taking into consideration conditions surround- 
ing us. Furthermore, in my State, for instance, stockmen, 
through their various organizations, are cooperating with the 
Bureau of Biology in the extermination of predatory animals; 
the State, through its cattle and sheep sanitary boards, is 
cooperating by contributing our funds to this most excellent 
piece of work. This bureau is doing, in our opinion, the most 
beneficial work in connection with the Department of Agri- 
culture in the public-land States of any bureau of the Gov- 
ernment. They are saving, I dare say, in the State of New 
Mexico alone $10,000,000 to the stockmen. Before this work 
was undertaken and carried on in this scientific and practical 
manner in which it is now carried oa, in my experience as a 
sheepman 15 years ago, the sheepmen of my section of the State 
of New Mexico were losing 5 per cent of their herds from 
predatory animals, or 20,000 head of sheep a year in four or 
five counties, or over a quarter of a million dollars. That loss 
is practically eliminated by the splendid work of this bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, whilst we ranchmen and stockmen are not 
trained scientists we are practical people; we do not indulge 
in impossible Utopias in connection with the management of our 
business. What we know about stock raising we know from 
practical experience; what we know about ranch and weather 
eonditions we have learned through experience. What the 
Department of Agriculture ought to do, if I may venture to make 
the suggestion, is to get busy aud sell more matured timber 
within the national forests. This is one way of getting more 
revenue. Expend Jess money in making experiments which do 
not get very far. Let us get away from the wrong impression, 
or, rather, disillusion our minds from the idea that all the area 
within these national forests is a paradise. I dare say that 50 
per cent of it is not of the character contemplated by the act 
creating national forests. That would be another way of 


reducing the running expenses of this bureau in connection 
with the supervising and management of this bureau. Elimi- 
nate all these areas that are not forest in character; and if you 
must, at this time or in the future, demand that unentered and 
unappropriated public lands be subdivided into grazing areas, 
give the people that use these grazing areas an opportunity to 
be heard on the subject; but by no means throw any obstacles 
around these lands so as to prevent them being taken up under 
the homestead laws now in force. 

Some gentlemen make the impossible comparison between 
lands in Iowa, Illinois, or Kansas, or other States, where the 
rainfall is three times, perhaps more, than it is in these Western 
States, when, as a matter of fact, it should not be indulged-in ; 
where you can keep, perhaps, one sheep in an acre of pasture 
all the year around, or perhaps you could keep a cow on 2 or 
3 acres, while in New Mexico, Arizona, or Colorado it would 
take from 5 to 20 acres to keep a sheep or a cow. 

Therefore, gentlemen, let us be reasonable; let us be just in 
dealing with this very important subject. We are all in favor 
of conservation ; it is one of those dreams in which, before they 
come through, the engineers, or rather the initiators thereof, 
must look at conditions as they are and develop these dreams 
in an orderly manner and not try to put into execution a sys- 
tem that has taken centuries, perhaps, in other countries to 
develop. We have enough timber and fuel in 10 of our so- 
called public-land States and the national forests thereof to 
supply fuel and lumber to this country for centuries. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For estimating and appraising timber and other resources on the 
national forests preliminary to disposal by sale or to the issue of 
— a and for emergency expenses incident to their sale 
or use, $105,000. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: Z 

Page 47, line 2, strike out the figures $105,000 and insert in lieu 
thereof $80,000. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that in report- 
ing the $105,000, $35,000 of that was for the purpose of making 
appraisals of the grazing privileges. We have struck that out, 
and so we want to give the same amount that we gave last 


year. 

Mr. RUBEY. If the gentleman will permit, I want to say 
that I have an amendment which I think will cover the grazing 
matter. It will provide that $25,000 shall be made available 
for the purpose of appraising these lands, and to my mind that 
will be considered in order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman knows that I am in accord 
with his suggestion, but I thought that we had discussed the 
matter so long 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I take it by offering the 
amendment the gentleman from Iowa concedes that there will 
be nothing in the bill in relation to the appraisals. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my amend- 
ment for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 2, after the semicolon, insert the following: 

Provided, That $25,000 may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the pu of ascertaining the appraised value of pasturage upon 
the national forests, which apprai value when determined may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be made the basis 
of the charge for grazing permits upon such forests. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this amendment seeks to limit the authority which the 
Secretary of Agriculture now has with respect to the regulation 
of grazing upon the national forests. The amendment provides 
that $25,000 may be used to ascertain the appraised value of 
pasturage on the national forests. An appropriation for that 
purpose is probably in order. But the remainder of the para- 
graph, as I heard it read, states that when an appraisal is made 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall be bound by the values thus 
determined in fixing the grazing fees. Such a provision is 
legislation on an appropriation bill and in contravention of the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph provides for 
estimating and appraising timber and other resources on the 
national forests preliminary to disposal by sale or to the issu- 
ance of occupancy permits, and for emergency expenses incident 
to their sale or use. 

Now, the object of this legislation which has been carried in 
the appropriation bill for a number of years is to enable the 
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Secretary of Agriculture to make appraisals of timber, for in- 
stance, before he disposes of that timber, and also to enable 
him and authorize him to make appraisals. for grazing privi- 
` leges. That is one of the objects of this paragraph—to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make appraisals- for grazing 
privileges. That is a part of it. We have inereased the appro- 
priation $25,000, The committee when it increased the appro- 
priation had in mind the fact that they wished to give addi- 
tional money in order to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make an appraisal of the grazing land in the national forests. 
I say that this $25,000: may be used by the Secretary of Agri- 


culture—it is not mandatory—for the purpose of ascertaining 


the appraised value of grazing upon the national forests. I do 
not think there can be any objection to that. Now, as to the 
remainder of the amendment, “which appraised value, when 
determined, may in the discretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be made the basis of the charge for grazing permits: upon 
such forests.” We are not taking anything away from the 
authority of the Seéretary of Agriculture, we are simply ex- 
pressing the-will of Congress, the desire of Congress, as to what 
shall be done. It is simply an expression by Congress of its 
ideas along tliis particular line. We do not take anything away 
from the Secretary that he already has, So I do not think 
there is any chance on earth for my amendment to be held out 
of order. 


Mr: HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I direct the Chair's at- 


tention to this fact, that although the language used is “may 
in the discretion of the Secretary,” the gentleman from Missouri 
asserts that he is seeking an expression of the will of Congress 
as to what the Seeretary. of Agriculture shall do. Congress can 
not express its will in any such manner without interfering 
with the diseretion which the Secretary now possesses. If the 
contention of the gentleman from Missouri is correct, this is 
but another subterfuge to accomplish by indirection that which 
the Chair has repeatedly held is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Ruper]. offers an amendment to the pending paragraph by 
adding after the $105,000 appropriated for that item a proviso 
that $25,000 may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
the purpose of ascertaining the appraised value of pasturage 
on the national forest, which appraised value when determined 
may, in the diseretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be made 
the basis of charge for grazing permits on such forests.” 

The gentleman from Arizona. [Mr. HAaypEN] makes the point 
of order that this is legislation and a change of existing law. 
The Chair thinks upon examination of this amendment that. the 
sum set apart is not required to be used by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the purpose suggested; and, furthermore, that 
if the Secretary of Agriculture does use the sum which is 
made available for that purpose, he is not. bound to use the 
appraised value which is ascertained as the basis of a charge 
for grazing permits on forests. It seems to the Chair that this 
amendment is so phrased as not to change or modify the dis- 
cretion resting in the Secretary of Agriculture by existing law, 
but simply permits. the Secretary, if he so finds, to expend this 
money, and then within the discretion already given him by 
the law to make use of it in the manner which the amendment 
suggests. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the Chair permit a suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Tes. ; 

Mr. HAYDEN.- If there is no existing law to authorize an 
appropriation of this character to be made, the amendment is 
not authorized, and therefore would be subject to the point 
of order. The Secretary must either be authorized by existing 
law to make such: appraisals or the amendment changes the 
present law. In either event it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is offered to the very paragraph in the 
bill providing an appropriation for an appraisal. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I had not observed that there was anything 
in the paragraph providing for appraisals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph reads— 


For estimating and appraising timber and other resources on th 


e 
national forests preliminary to disposal by sale or to the issuance of 


grazing permits. 


The Chair thinks that this is one of the resources to which 
occupancy permits apply, and while the Chair has in mind 
the various rulings that he made upon this subject when the va- 
rious items were under consideration yesterday, the Chair 
can not say that this in any way hampers the discretion which 
the Secretary of Agriculture has under existing law, beeause 
under the language in which this amendment is phrased it may 
be ignored by the Secretary of Agriculture entirely; it is a per- 
missive discretion. 

tr 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, would the Chair 
permit the suggestion that it is giving him discretion that he 
has not at the present time. ` 


The CHAIRMAN.. The. Chair thinks not. The Chair thinks ; 


the Secretary is authorized now to exercise discretion that is 
being sought in this amendment, and is within the existing 
discretion vested in that official. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If it were true, I do not think 
these gentlemen. would be so desperately strenuous in trying to 
get this kind of a provision in this bill which will authorize 
the doubling or the trebling of the grazing fees. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, according 
to the ruling of the Chair, imposes no obligation of any kind 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture to raise the rates for grazing 
on the national forests. It is to be distinctly understood that 
its adoption can not be construed as even implying that Con- 
gress desires an increase in such fees, and that the Secretary is 
entirely free to exercise his own discretion as heretofore. It is 
only upon that basis that the amendment could have been held 
to be in order. An additional $25,000 is given to the Secretary- 
with which to appraise the grazing resources: of the national 
forests in the same manner as such appraisals have formerly 
been made and with no binding direction as to the use to 
made of the appraisals. . : 

I have such confidence in the Secretary of Agriculture that I 
am sure he will not, as was proposed by this committee, violate 
any agreement that has been made with the stockmen of the 
national forests, by immediately increasing the grazing rates 
where any person now possesses a five-year permit: That was 
my chief objection to the proviso on page 35 of this bill as re- 
ported by the Committee on Agriculture. In the face of a déc- 
laration by the Secretary of Agriculture that he had established 
a policy of issuing five-year permits, and in spite of statements: 
made to the committee by Mr. A. F. Potter, the Assistant For- 
ester, that to change such permits would be unfair and unjust, 
the committee nevertheless sought by its original proposal to 
double the grazing fees on the forest reserves in 1921 without 
waiting for the existing five-year permits to expire. If the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture acts in good faith, as I am sure he will, 
with the stock raisers on the national forests, and proceeds 
with an appraisal made in the same manner as he has done in 
the past, and then ascertains that upon the expiration of the 
existing permits the permittees should pay higher grazing fees, 
after a full and free conference with them, no one can have any 
objection if there is a reasonable and justifiable increase in the 
rates for grazing on the national forests. 

I want to particularly direct the attention of the committee to 
Mr. Potter’s testimony on this question, appearing on page 63 
of the hearings. He said: 

It is not contemplated that there will be any change in the base rate 
up or down between now and 1923. 

Again he says: 

We are trying to stabilize range conditions and do not believe the 
on ee be readjusted on the basis of the present abnormal condi- 


Mr: Potter concluded his remarks before the committee by 
stating: 


We are now protecting 30,000 small owners in the use of the range 
needed for the maintenance of their homes and giving them a prefer- 
ence in renewal of permits. * We have feilt that stopping 
damage to the forests, improving conditions on the watersheds, bringing 
about orderly use of the ranges, and protecting settlers in establishin 
their homes was of more importance to the Nation than the number o 


dollars collected in fees, and I believe that this should continue to be 


our ideal. 


If that is the ideal of the Forest Service—and I am sure that 
the assistant forester correctly expressed it—if those in authority 
propose to do justice to the stockmen, to see that nene but fair 
and reasonable grazing rates are imposed, based upon an ap- 
praisal of the value of the pasturage or by whatever other 
method the Secretary of Agriculture may determine, no one 
from the West will have any objection. But the West does 
object: to ill-considered action by a committee of this House or 
by Congress, taken without any opportunity for the interested 
stockmen to be heard, whereby it is sought to make a radical 
change in existing conditions for the sole reason that apparently 
some additional money may be raised from cattle and slieep 
raisers: who, it is reported, are prospering. It does not give 
the Members: of this House a right to violate existing agree- 
ments with those who have grazing permits on the national 
3 simply because Congress has the power to do so under 

law. 
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year basis, and in view of the increase in the value of 
stock I determined in the year 1919 to charge you $1 a head, but 
it was agreed that the increase in the rate to double the former 
amount would be made on the condition that you should have a 
five-year lease, I, as a private owner of grazing land, would not 
be allowed under the law to violate that agreement and demand 
a further increase in rates during the life of the lease. Neither 
should the Congress be permitted to do so simply because it has 
the arbitrary power, and it is for that reason that I have made 
points of order, which have been sustained, against every pro- 
posal to raise the grazing fees on the national forests. Even if 
the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rusty] should be adopted, I feel confident that justice will be 
done to the stockmen of the forest reserves, because the Forest 
Service and the stock raisers will have opportunity to confer. 
There will be a hearing and an understanding before final action 
is taken. That is another reason why I felt constrained, on be- 
half of my constituents, to take the position I have in opposition 
to the hasty enactment of such drastic tion. I believe 
they have a moral and an equitable right to graze their flocks and 
herds on the forest reserves during the entire term of the five- 
year permits that have been issued without any raise in rates. 
It was, therefore, my duty to oppose any legislation affecting the 
rates of grazing on the national forests in every parliamentary 
way. Iam sure that the Secretary of Agriculture will not take 
the passage of this particular amendment by this House either 
as an excuse or as a direction to him to violate or change the 
grazing permits that are now in existence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The So read as follows: 


I offer the following 


ment, 2 out d in 
last line, strike out the words * Rog in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture” and insert in lieu thereof the word shall.“ 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is clearly interfering with the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by changing the word “may” to the word 
“shall.” Certainly it can not under the guise of an amendment 
to an amendment be held in order to now proceed to change ex- 
isting law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON] desire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have not examined the 
precedents, but it is my impression that an amendment to strike 
out language in an amendment which is in order and insert 
other language is always in order. This is a simple motion to 
strike out and insert. It is germane to the pending amendment, 
und it strikes me that it is in order, the Chair having held the 
language of the original amendment to be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to this amendment. I want to call attention, further, to what 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] has well said. The 
fact is that the farmers, ranchmen, big and little cattlemen, have 
a thousand hardships and adverse handicaps agginst them that 
the farmers and stockmen of the East and Middle West do not 
have. The cattlemen throughout the West very largely use 
borrowed money. A large per cent of the funds on which the 
cattlemen are running their cattle on the forest reserves in the 
West to-day is borrowed. They borrow that money on the 
strength of the extent and character of range they have and on 
the terms of the permits they have and the amount which they 
have to pay for feed. About a year or so ago the Forest Service 
notified the users of its forest reserves that instead of an annual 
permit they would raise the grazing fees 100 per cent and give the 
ranchmen a five-year permit, which they very generally did. 
Now, it is absolutely a violation of alt sense of decency and fair- 
ness to those men to say to them that Congress repudiates that 
agreement and propcses. to raise their fees 300 per cent begin- 
ning on the 1st day of July and without any hearing or notice. 
How will those people feel about that kind of a deal by 
Congress? 

That is the effect of this provision, and that is exactly what this 
committee is trying to do, and what it has been desperately trying 
to do for three days. It is the most unconscionable and brazen 
action I have ever witnessed in this House. We have enough 
trouble without this. With our frightfully high freight rates and 


outrageously poor car service; our predatory wild animals, 
always destroying cattle; our poison weeds in the forest re- 
serves; our short grazing season ; our arid country and short and 
most awfully poor range, and often long distances to water; our 
long apices and feed and innumerable other ob- 


go out of business. The effect of this, instead of increasing the 
fees, will put a great and ruinous hardship upon a lot of 
small, struggling homesteaders. I absolutely know that you 
gentlemen on the Agricultural Committee would not attempt 
this thing or try to put unwarranted hardships upon the people 
out there who are trying to develop that country and who have 
to have a few cattle in order to make a living if you personally 
understood the injustice and the effect of it. It will hurt the 
little fellow much more than the big one. I do not know, but 
I am afraid that your committee has been influenced too much 
by the representatives of the large cattlemen, and that vou 
have not had before you the little fellows. 

The gentleman from Chicago and the gentleman from near 
Kansas City talk about paying $12 a year for pasturage. They 
get about twenty-four times as much pasture as the forest re- 
serve furnishes, and they get it on less than one twenty-fourth 
of the territory that our cattle have to travel over, and when 
their stock is fat they pay no freight and have no shrinkage in 
getting them to market. You would not have opposed the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Swirl] as viciously 
as you did if yeu had known the condition. I heard a man say 
yesterday that he had lost 70 head of beef steers last year by a 


kind, 

the chairman of the committee, Mr. Haucren, and by the rank- 
ing member, Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan, who shows his knowl- 
edge of cattle raising by repeatedly saying that cattle do not need 
any water and that they can be raised and fattened and mar- 
keted without ever having a drink of water, are a direct stab to 
the development of the western country. I represent some 
10,000,000 acres of forest reserves, as well as a great many 
cattlemen; in fact, I belong to two cattlemen’s associations 
myself; so I know them and their interests, and I am ap- 
pealing for the welfare and the development of that west- 
ern country when I say that I believe you are attempting 
to do a great injustice by trying to inject something here that 
will either force the Secretary of Agriculture to violate his 
plain agreement with the people who use the forest reserve or 
to refuse to pay attention to what you are wrongfully putting 
in this bill now if you adopt any of these amendments to revise 
these grazing fees. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I would not advocate a 
thing going into this bill that would be unjust to the people in 
the West. What have we here? The Government owns these 
millions of acres of the public domain. It is costing this Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars annually to maintain these forest re- 
serves, out of the tax money of the people. 

I have not any Government forests in my State, but I well 
know, Mr. Chairman, the history of that great State. When 
she came into the Federation of States, Texas, then being a 
republic, as a condition precedent retained her public domain. 
For many, many years that domain was in the open; in fact, 
it was so until the days of the manufacture of barbed wire. The 
pasturage was in common, And I remember that when people 
who own these lands began to fence up their own heldings, that 
those who had theretofore had free right to the range of their 
stock on these lands thought that some of their rights were 
being taken away from them. A bad spirit developed, and they 
even cut the fences of the people who had fenced their own 
lands. The public lands were leased by the State to stockmen, 
for which they were charged a compensation. So much for that 
State. 

Now, these national acres of public forest belong to this Gov- 
ernment. We have these grazing lands. I undertake to say 
that it is not right for the people of the United States that we 
take a Government asset, the forests that we have, and lease 
those forests for pasturage purposes at less than their real 
value as pasturage. And that is all we are seeking to do here. 
Those who have charge and who administer these forests 
tell us that under the present system we are not getting for 
these forest lands what we should get, and that we ought to 
have a different system and recommend the system that we are 
now seeking to enact by which some two to three million 
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dollars additional may be collected for the benefit of the 
Treasury. 8 

Now, to whom are you doing an injustice? If the stockman 
had not been paying what this pasturage is worth, what right 
has he to complain if the Government insists that he shall 
pay it? We have a business system by which we can get what 
this pasturage is worth, and that is all this is. Then, as to the 
public lands, why should we make a present of the acreage of 
those lands to the private owners of cattle? That is the other 
proposition we tried to get in here. Why should not the Gov- 
ernment have the right and the authority to lease these lands 
for pasturage purposes and charge the value of these lands for 
that purpose? Is that an injustice to the people of the West? 
That is common honesty; that is all it is. It is common honesty 
to the balance of the citizenship of the Nation who are paying 
to keep up these forest reserves. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much is the deficit in the Forest Service 
now? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Several millions of dollars a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am asking for information only. If that 
is true, is there any reason in the world why we should not put 
the public domain, which is now under the jurisdiction of the 
Interior Department, under the jurisdiction of the Agricultural 
Department for leasing purposes, in order that the Government 
itself may recoup the losses that are being sustained by the con- 
duct of the Forest Service? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. There is no reason, and that is the 
fight I am making and that is the fight that the Committee on 
Agriculture is making, that these lands should bring in revenue, 
These people are fattening their stock for the purpose of ship- 
ping them to the market and profiting by the transaction, and 
why should not they pay for these leases just as the stockmen in 
Texas pay for the lease privilege on public lands in Texas? 

Mr. MADDEN. What are the recommendations that have 
been made? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. It is stated that this is going to hurt 
the little fellow. It is not. Provision is included in this law 
for the little farmer; provision is made that his stock shall be 
grazed free of charge. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas may have his time extended for one 
minute more. I want to ask him a question. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments thereto 
be closed in 10 minutes, 5 minutes to be allotted to gentlemen 
who wish to speak for the proposition and 5 minutes to those 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed in 10 minutes, 5 to be used by the 
gentlemen speaking for the proposition and 5 to be used by the 
gentlemen speaking against it. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have sufficient time to conclude the remarks that I tried to 
make this morning when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ton] insisted on interrupting me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Illinois in favor of 
or opposed to the amendment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am in favor of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I can not understand, for the 
life of me, why it is that any person on the floor of this House 
would object to the Government of the United States recouping 
itself for losses in any Government activity. Here we propose 
to increase the charge for grazing. Up to now we have been 
getting 72 cents per annum, I undertake to say, without fear 
of successful contradiction, that it will cost you $12 per annum 
in any part of the State I live in for the same purpose. If the 
people of my section of: the country are compelled to pay $12, 
what justification can there be for men in other sections of the 
country demanding that the Government shall feed their cattle 
for less than 72 cents per annum? 


We are losing $7,000,000 a year, I understand, on the Forest 


Service, and we have 300,000,000 acres of land in the public 
domain on which the men who own cattle are permitted to graze 
them free. Why should we not turn that land over to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture, so that they may 
be able to increase the revenues of the Forest Service? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. If there is any man on the floor of the 
House—I do not care what section of the Nation he comes 
from—who can justify the argument in favor of robbing the 
Treasury of the United States in order to fatten the treasury 
of some private individual, I would like to get his name. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. I want to say to the gentleman what I 
wanted the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youne] to say a mo- 
ment ago, that we have Texas cattlemen in Texas who graze 
some of these forest lands, and you will not find one but is 
willing to pay the highest maximum, top-notch price for the 
grass that he grazes. He is perfectly willing to pay more for 
it if the Government asks it, 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no reason why the Government 
should not ask it, and there is no reason in the world why any 
Member of this House should stand in the way of legislation 
permitting the Government to do that. I regret to see men on 
the floor of the House coming from certain sections of the 
country putting every obstacle within their power in the way 
of the Government getting all the revenue it is entitled to from 
this and every other source. They are first in favor of every 
extravagant appropriation that will place men on the Govern- 
ment pay roll without any duties to perforin and then they are 
opposed to the imposition of a charge on the part of the Govern- 
ment to reimburse the Government for the expenditure made as 
the result of the appropriations. That is consistency. That is 
patriotism. That is western chivalry. These are the men 
who want to be on the Committee on Agriculture. They now 
control the Committee on Public Lands and they dictate the 
policy of that class of legislation in the House. They say that 
other Members of Congress from other sections of the Nation 
ought not to have anything to say about it. Who pays the 
bills? Do they or do we? There are only five States in the 
Union that pay the great bulk of the expenses of the Federal 
Government, and one of these States is the one from which I 
come. Massachusetts and New York and Ohio and Pennsyl- 
yania and Illinois pay about 72 per cent of all the bills that are 
incurred by the Government. And yet these men that come from 
the States where they pay nothing to speak of presume to say 
that the expenses shall be increased and the revenues diminished 
where it affects them and their constituents. But the time has 
come when those who come from the sections of the Nation 
that pay the bills ought to be here in force, first to prevent ex- 
travagant appropriations, and, second, to prevent these men 
frem blocking the way to the collection of revenue that is not 
only justified but reasonable. And so I say that this Com- 
mittee on Agriculture deserves the credit which ought to come 
from the recommendations made for an increase in the cost of 
this pasturage and at least to place the cost to those who use it 
at one-tenth of the cost to the people in other sections of the 
Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Arizona opposed to 
the amendment? + 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mappen] complains that there are Members who have 
public land in their districts on the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and that Members from States where there are forest 
reserves would like to have representation on the Committee on 
Agriculture. I shall be glad to make an agreement with the 
gentleman that when all Members who have navy yards in their 
districts are removed from the Committee on Naval Affairs; that 
when all Members who have military cantonments or posts in 
their districts are removed from the Committee on Military 
Affairs ; and that when all Members of Congress who have rivers 
or harbors in their districts which need improvement are re- 
moved from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, then alt the 
western Members will resign from the Committee on the Public 
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Lands and will no longer seek the representation which has been 
denied them on the Committee on Agriculture. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I would be very glad to make that kind of a 
contrac: with the gentleman. I do not believe he would be 
willing to accept that kind of a contract when made. But I am 
ready now, for one, to see that any man who has a navy yard in 
his district shall be removed from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and any man who has a military post in his district shall 
be removed from the Committee on Affairs if every 
Member from a far Western State is removed from the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman go one step further with 
me and agree that no Member who has a large post office in his 
district, like Chicago, for instance, shall be a member of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads? [Laughter.] 

Mr. POU. And the manufacturing districts ought not to be 
represented on the Ways and Means Committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I will agree to that proposition, too, 
and let somebody who comes from a crossroads corners and who 
knows nothing about the industrial conditions of American life 
undertake to run the great enterprises of the Government. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly the point. The gentleman 
and I now agree. In spite of what the gentleman first said, he 
thinks the same as I do; that, after all, better legislation will be 
enacted if the committees that prepare it are composed of Mem- 
bers who have some personal knowledge of the subject matter. 
At last we are in accord. 

The gentleman from Illinois, however, made another argu- 
ment to the effect that the public domain should be used as an 
asset of the Government. That policy was followed in the be- 
ginning and an effort was made to obtain large sums of money 
from the sale of the public lands in what now comprises the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in order to pay the public 
debt occasioned by the Revolutionary War. That policy was 
demonstrated to be a complete failure, and Congress, with be- 
lated wisdom, finally passed the homestead law, which gave 
the public lands to settlers without money and without price. 
The homestead law is now recognized to be the most beneficent 
act ever passed by any Congress of the United States; but, ac- 
cording to the logic of the gentleman from Illinois, it should 
neyer have been placed upon the statute books. Let me remind 
the gentleman that it has been decided by the Supreme Court 
that under the Constitution the Federal Government holds the 
public lands in trust, and that Congress has no power except to 
dispose of such lands. The decision to which I have referred 
has been modified, but there is still good reason to urge that it 
was never contemplated by the authors of the Constitution that 
perpetual reservations would be created. 

Gentlemen have repeatedly said that the Forest Service is 
costing the Government about $4,000,000 more each year than 
its total receipts. Now, what is the primary purpose of a forest 
reserve? It is to preserve the timber, not alone for this gen- 
eration but for future generations, and many millions of dol- 
lars worth of valuable timber is thus being conserved. But evi- 
dently it is the thought of the Committee on Agriculture that 
because it has developed since the establishment of the national 
forests that an income could be derived from the grazing privi- 
lege, the cattlemen, the sheepmen, and the goat raisers who 
happen to graze their stock upon the forest reserves should 
be required to pay in enough money to meet the entire ex- 
pense of a national policy of forest conservation. The stock 
raisers get no benefit from the timber. It is not held in public 
ownership for them. It is conserved for the benefit of the 
whole country; yet under the policy here proposed a serious 
attempt is being made to obtain enough from the grazing fees 
to meet all the expenses of the care and maintenance of the 


national forests. I have repeatedly pointed out that the cost 


of administering the grazing branch of the Forest Service is 
about $1,500,000 a year, and that the receipts from grazing fees 
last year were $2,600,000, so that so far as grazing is concerned 
the Government now makes a profit of over $1,000,000 a year 
out of the stock growers. It is now boldly proposed to obtain 
enough money from the few people who graze live stock on the 
forest reserves to pay for the general policy of conservation 
which has been adopted and carried on for the benefit of the 
whole people of the United States. Is it fair to place such a 
burden upon them? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Is there any more logie or hon- 
esty or fairness in charging up to the grazing the entire care of 
the public timber than there is in charging up to the city of 
Chicago the entire expense of the extermination of the boll 
weevil? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly not. i 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They have no right to charge that 
entire expense up to the stock raisers on the western ranges. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. There is no question about the soundness of 
the argument of the gentleman from Colorado. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp two telegrams that I have received from representa- 
tive stockmen of the State of Arizona. The first is from the 
vice president of the National Wool Growers’ Association and 
the second is from the president of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association: g 


Pnonxtx, Ariz., February o, 1920. 
Washington, D. C.: 


HUGH E. CAMPBELL, 


PHORNIX, ARIZ., February 6, 1920, 
Hon. Cant, HAYDEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As to Agriculture appro iation bill. we seriously object to the 
provision whereby. graz ng ees on forest reserves ht be increased 
over present charges. rst, there is a general understanding amon 
our cattlemen, based u hearings had at Cheyenne, Vya in 191 
and Secretary Houston's letter of November 23, 1918, to Secretar: 
Tomlinson that grazing charges for five years from 1919 on those hold- 
ing five-year permits would not be creased; second, everything 
we use in our industry has doubled, trebled, and in many instances 
uadrupled in cost in the last three years, while we are not getting 
‘or our cattle scarcely any increase in price. In fact, range cattle 
are about the only thing in the food line that has not soared, yet our 
expenses have. he situation is that the range live-stock industry will 
be given a serious setback if our grazing costs are to be increase 

ARIZONA CATTLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Cuas, P. MULLEN, President. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. Do I understand that all time has expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The 10 minutes fixed by unanimous con- 
sent have expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. I thought I had ‘five minutes coming to me to 
speak about my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey], which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rupey: Page 47, line 2, after the semi- 


colon insert the following: 

“ Provided, That $25, may be used by the Secre of Agri- 
culture for the pu: of ascertaining the appraised value of pasturage 
upon the national forests, which appraised value when dete: ed may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be made the ba: 


of the charge for grazing permits upon such forests.” 


The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Taytor of Colorado) there were—ayes 60, noes 6. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understood the amendment to be to 
insert after the semicolon. I ask unanimous consent that the 
semicolon be changed to a colon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the punctuation will be 
changed, the semicolon being made a colon. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the construction and maintenance of roa trails, bridges, fire 
lanes, telephone lines, cabins, fences, and other provements neces- 
sary for the 8 and economical administration, protection, and 
development of the national forests, $400,000: Provided, That not to 
ex 50,000 may be on er for the construction and maintenance 
of boundary and range division fences, counting corrals, stock drive- 
ways and bridges, the development of stock watering places, and the 
eradication of poisonous plants on the national forests: Provided fur- 
ther, That hereafter no part of any funds appropriated for the Forest 
Service shall be used to pay the transportation or traveling expenses 
of any forest officer or agent. except he traveling on business directly 
connected with the Forest Service and in furtherance of the works, 
aims, and objects specified and authorized by law: And ed also, 
That hereafter no part of any funds appropriated for the Forest Service 
shall be paid or used for the purpose of paying for, in whole or in part, 
the preparation or publication of any newspaper or magazine article, 
but this shall not prevent the giving out to all persons, without dis- 
crimination, including newspaper and magazine writers and publishers, 
of any facts or official information of value to the public. 


Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order against the para- 
graph, that part of it is new legislation unauthorized by law. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The word “hereafter” is new legislation. 
The object is to make it permanent law so that it will be un- 
necessary to carry the paragraph in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order 
against the paragraph. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman re- 
serve his point of order? The word “hereafter” is subject to 
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the point of order, but I think when the gentleman from Texas 
hears the explanation of it he will not object to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has sustained the point of 
order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I reoffer the paragraph with the word.“ here - 
after ” stricken out. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hauaen: Page 47, after line 6, insert: 

“For the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, 
fire lanes, telephone lines, cabins, fences, and other improvements 
necessary for the proper and economical administration, protection, 
and development of the national forests, $400,000; ed, That no 
to ex s may be expended for the construction and main- 
tenance of boundary and range division fences, counting corrals, stock 
driveways and bridges, the development of stock watering places, and 
the eradication of poisonous plants on the national forests: Provided 
further, That no part of any funds . for the Forest Service 
shall, be used to pay the transportation or traveling expenses of any 
forest officer or agent except he be traveling on business directly con- 
nected with the Forest Service and in furtherance of the works, aims, 
and objects specified and authorized by law: And provided also, That 
no part of any funds appropriated for the Forest Service shall be 
paid or used for the purpose of paying for, in whole or in part, the 
preparation or publication of any newspaper or magazine article, but 
this shall not prevent the giving out to all persons, without discrimina- 
tion, including newspapers and magazine writers and publishers, of any 
facts or official information of value to the public.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman 
of the committee the reason for the increase in this amount to 
$400,000. z 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no increase. There is a decrease of 
$50,000 under the current year and $150,000 under the estimates 
of the Secretary. The appropriation for the current year car- 
ries $450,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there are some items in here which are 
increased. Does the gentleman think some of these items are 
proper? 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
number of years, 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the chairman of the committee investi- 
gated the necessity and propriety of carrying all the items in 
this paragraph? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. The word “hereafter” was inserted 
in the provisos prohibiting the use of funds for payment of 
traveling expenses except on official business and the prepara- 
tion or publication of newspaper articles in order to make the 
provisos permanent legislation, so as to save the expense of 
printing this paragraph in the bill each year. 

These provisos have been carried in the bill for a number of 
years. Unless the word “ hereafter” is inserted they will have 
to be carried in the bill every year. They were first inserted a 
number of years ago, I believe, at the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. BLANTON, The chairman of the committee does not 
catch my point. For instance, in these forests there are a num- 
ber of weeds and vegetable growths that sometimes are hurtful 
to cattle and live stock. Now, there has been put into this 
paragraph, in the interest of the live-stock men and at their 
special instance, for their special benefit alone, a provision that 
the Government shall spend a large sum of money every year to 
destroy certain weeds and vegetation that they do not want 
their stock to eat. Why, on every ranch in every State in the 
Union there are just such weeds, but the cattlemen do not at- 
tempt to destroy, them on their own ranches; they let the stock 
take their chances, let the small per cent that eats them eat 
them and be damaged. Why should the Government spend thou- 
sands of dollars every year to make the grazing in these forests 
of millions of acres an absolute place of safety, so that there 
shall be no loss to the stockmen? I think it is a useless appro- 
priation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think it is a very wise policy. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are we running the forests of the United 
States in the interests alone of the cattlemen? 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have discussed at length the policy of the 
committee in reference to grazing fees and have called attention 
to the increase of reyenue which wonld result from the com- 
mittee’s action. If adopted, we could afford to spend more 
money to improve the forests. 

Mr. BLANTON. In order to make less than a million dollars 
profit we have spent something like a million and a half dollars 
out of grazing revenues to collect it. Does the gentleman think 
that is good business policy? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman knows my stand on the prop- 
osition. We spend over $4,000,000 in excess of the revenue. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, but not to collect the grazing tolls; 
we spend a million ‘and a half to collect the million dollars 


They have been carried in the item for a 


profit on grazing tolls. Now we are asked to spend $400,000 
more incidentally for the benefit of the pasturage for cattle and 
live stock. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the grazing fees were increased, the serv- 
ice would be self-sustaining. The only other way to make the 
service self-sustaining is to cut down expenses. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ANDERSON to the amendment of Mr. HAUGEN : 
Page 47, line 21, after the word “ pay,” insert for the construction 
or maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, fences, and other improvements 
in any national forest unless the fees char; for grazing permits are 
less than the appraised value of such grazing as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or.“ Š ; 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I must insist that the gentle- 
man is offering ‘an amendment in the nature of a limitation 
which changes the discretion now lodged by law in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The gentleman's amendment provides that no part of any 
funds appropriated for the Forest Service shall be used on any 
forest where the grazing fees are less than the appraised 
value thereof as fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture, That is 
obviously an attempt to compel the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make such an appraisal. The Chair has repeatedly ruled 
all such amendments to be out of order. The persistence of 
the gentleman from Minnesota in offering and reoffering the 
same amendment is worthy of a better cause. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. I want to call the Chair's attention to this 
fact: I have noticed carefully the previous rulings of the Chair 
on these matters, and the Chair has ruled similar amendments 
out of order on the ground that they were a limitation on the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture as fixed by ex- 
isting law, and therefore not in order unless in some way 
they were a limitation on the expenditure. Now, the Chair 
will see from the wording of the amendment that this does 
not place any limitation on the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, for it is based on findings made by the Secre- 
tary himself and has no effect unless he does make this investi- 
gation; but, no the other hand, it is purely a limitation of 
expenditure as provided for under paragraph 825 of the rules, 
which says: x 

The practice of the House has established that the language of the 
limitation provides that no part of the appropriation under considera, 
tion shall be used for a certain designated purpose. 

In this connection, I call the attention of the Chair to Hinds’ 
Precedents, section 3918, which is a precedent exactly on all fours 
with the one we are considering at the present time. They were 
considering in the House an appropriation of one and one-half 
million dollars to defray the expenses of collecting revenue from 
customs. There was offered as an amendment “ that no part of 
the sum herein appropriated shall be used for the payment of 
expenses of customs fees where the expenses of said office are in 
excess of the revenue receipts therefor.” 

That is exactly the same kind of a limitation that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota proposes. Mr. Tawney 
made the point of order against the amendment. The Chair- 
man held that “it is apparent that the amendment proposed is 
a limitation on the appropriation and not obnoxious to the rule, 
and therefore the Chair overrules the point of order.” 

I maintain that is exactly the same question that we have in 
this amendment, and that it is purely in order under the rules 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, In order for the appropriation to be avail- 
able at any place where the Secretary is charging a grazing fee, 
would it not necessitate him charging the specific fee fixed in this 
amendment? 

Mr. SNELL. It is left entirely to his discretion. The value 
is fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture, so that it is not placing 
any limitation on his diseretion. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would require him to appraise the 
value. 

Mr. SNELI 
do it. . 155 

The CHAIRMAN. 


In the other amendment he was permitted to 


It requires him to appraise the value of 


the grazing before he can use this appropriation in any particu- 
lar form. A AIA We g 

Mr. SNELL. It does not necessarily say that he must do it. 
I maintain that is exactly the same kind of an amendment that 
was admitted under the precedent which I have quoted. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would direct the attention of 
the gentleman from New York to this language in the amend- 
ment— 

rhe 0 zin rmits are less than the appraised 
W 5 3 the Secretary of Ageicnitare — 
and would ask the gentleman if that does not require the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to do something which under the discretion 
he now has by general law he is not required to do? 

Mr. SNELL. He may not determine that, but if he should 
determine it 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman admits that in order 
for this appropriation to be available the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture must do something that he is now not required to do. 

Mr. SNELL. Not necessarily. He may not necessarily do 
this, but if he does determine it, he should fix the prices ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the language of the pro- 
yiso in the bill as originally reported by the committee was 
subject to a point of order. That point of order was made and 
the language went out. I presume that the opinion of the 
Chair on that matter was based on the word “hereafter,” but 
if the Chair was of the opinion. that the proviso as it is now 
in the bill is of itself legislation, I assume it would be in order 
to amend the proviso by any germane amendment, Basing the 
opinion on the rulings of the Chair as already made, it might 
very well be claimed, I think, that the proviso now in the bill 
is legislation and subject to the point of order; and if it is 
legislation, then it clearly is in order to amend it by a germane 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the language in the bill 
is clearly a limitation which does not run counter to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, as has been determined in 
the matter of fixing fees, but that the amendment proposed 
falls within the same category that the other amendments fell 
that were offered by the gentleman from Minnesota and the 
gentleman from Towa yesterday. The same principle is in- 
volved. The Chair thinks that this necessarily infringes upon 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, as vested in him 
by existing law, and therefore the Chair sustains the point of 
order. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
‘man from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture more effectively to carry out 
the provisions of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., p. 961), entitled 
“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of watersheds of 
navigable streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers,” $21,770 of the moneys appropriated therein, or for carrying 
out its purposes, shall be available for the employment of agents, title 
attorneys, clerks, assistants, and other labor, and for the purchase of 
supplies and equipment required for the purpose of said act in the city 
of Washington. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order. This is the item in reference to the new national forests 
in New Hampshire and North Carolina and other States. The 
total amount of the money authorized to be appropriated for the 
purpose stated in the paragraph has been appropriated, if I re- 
call correctly. There was a request this year, I think, for an 
appropriation of several million dollars to continue the work of 
buying these so-called cut-over lands. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Congress appropriated $600,000 for the cur- 
rent year to be expended under the Weeks Act. We have no 
estimate or supplemental estimate for appropriations to be thus 
expended for this year. The item referred to here, on which the 
gentleman reserves a point of order, carries no increase in the 
appropriation, but merely provides that this sum, $21,770, of the 
money already appropriated under the Weeks Act, may be 
available for the administration of the Weeks Act within the 
city of Washington. The sum has already béen appropriated; 
it is just to say where and for what it is to be expended. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It may be that there was no supple- 
mentary estimate—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. There are a number of bills pending before 
the committee proposing further expenditure under the Weeks 
Act. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If it was not in a supplementary esti- 
mate, then it was in the report from the commission haying 
charge of it, because I have read it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 


Mr. MANN of. Illinois. They want a lot more money over 
that which was originally authorized and also which was sub- 
sequently authorized to keep on making purchases down there. 
I do not know whether they ought to have it or not, although I 
do not think this is a very good time to give it to them. What I 
want to get at is whether this $21,770 for the employment of 
agents and attorneys in Washington is in connection with ac- 
quiring future titles to lands for which no appropriation has yet 
been made. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. © 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In answer to the question 
asked by the gentleman from Illinois, I would say that the 
money carried in this bill is for administration in connection 
with the Weeks law, the law that has been referred to, provid- 
ing for the purchase of land in the Appalachian Mountains, u 
part of it for taking care of business that has accumulated and 
a part for carrying on business as it will arise. The gentlenran 
is not quite correct in saying that all of the money that has been 
appropriated has been used. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not say that. 
was authorized had been appropriated. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. All that was authorized by 
law or carried by the law as originally passed has been used, 
and other money has since been appropriated, including the 
$600,000 carried in the bill passed a year ago. The Chief of the 
Forest Service reports that, including the $600,000, there was 
on the Ist day of July, 1919, $1,000,000 in the fund available for 
the purchase of land. That money, I presume, will be used from 
time to time and some administration will be necessary in con- 
nection with its use. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no objection to authorizing 
proper administration for the lands which have been or will 
be acquired under the appropriations heretofore made. I do 
not believe myself that it is desirable just at the present time, 
in the condition of the Public Treasury, to authorize the pur- 
chase of a lot of additional land down there to the extent of 
several million dollars, Much of this land, which it was origi- 
nally said would cost only $1.50 or $2 or $3 an acre, has been 
purchased at a cost of $8 or $10 an acre, and land values have 
gone up quite a good deal because of the purchases made by the 
Government. I do not think it would hurt the Government to 
wait a few days or a year or two, and I am quite sure it would 
benefit the Public Treasury to wait a little while before we 
make additional appropriations. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is entirely in accord with the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Last year there was a strong de- 
mand upon the committee for an appropriation for the purchase 
of additional land under the Weeks law. 

The committee refused to recommend such an appropriation 
to the House. The demand was later made upon the committee 
of the Senate; that committee yielded and the Senate passed 
the bill carrying $1,000,000. The conferees had considerable 
trouble in composing their differences, and finally there was a 
compromise on $600,000. That was carried in the last bill 
There is no money carried in this bill, as those who have read 
it will see. That is because the committee feels just as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has expressed himself, that 
money ought not to be used now for that purpose. There is 
serious question of the wisdom of appropriating money and au- 
thorizing purchase of land for this purpose at any time, as some 
doubted the wisdom of the enactment of the Weeks law. But the 
majority of Congress felt that money ought to be so used; the 
law was passed, money was appropriated, and it has been used. 
As the gentleman from Illinois says also, at the time the law 
was passed we were told that prices of land we proposed to ac- 
quire were $1, $2, or $3 an acre, but prices much higher have 
been paid. As I remember the report, the average amount paid 
per acre is about $6. There are two very distinguished Members 
of the House who are members of the commission, and I under- 
stand the work of purchasing land or recommending the pur- 
chase of it has been largely if not entirely done by the House. 
Members, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ler], the ranking 
Democratic member of the Committee on Agriculture, and the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawer], now a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Those gentlemen have given 
a great deal of time to the work, and I believe they have ren- 
dered very valuable service to the Government—that is, pro- 
viding the work should have been undertaken in the first place. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I very decidedly agree with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Michigan, especially in reference to 


I said all that 
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the two members of the commission, and also in other respects. 
I withdraw the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is new legislation and unauthorized by law. ` 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, on the point 
of order I will say that the Weeks law provides that lands pur- 
chased shall be a part of the forest reserves of the country and 
shall be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture, as he ad- 
ministers other forest reserves. This money is for administra- 
tion in connection with those reserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the law referred to in the paragraph 
authorize the employment of agents, title attorneys, clerks, 
assistants, and other labor? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not remember the 
precise provisions of the law, but it authorizes the purchase of 
land, and it was absolutely necessary—always is when land is 
purchased—to have some one look carefully to the title and to 
prepare papers. Attorneys have always been employed to ex- 
amine titles and to make investigations and do é6ther work such 
as attorneys connected with the purchase and sale of land 
always make and perform. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan, if this authority was in the law, then why cumber this 
bill with surplusage? This paragraph is either authorized or 
unauthorized. If it is authorized already then this provision 
has no business in the bill. If it is unauthorized then certainly 
it is new legislation. The present law does not provide that 
$21,770 of the former appropriation is appropriated and made 
available for the employment of agents, title attorneys, clerks, 
assistants, and other labor for the purchase of supplies and 
equipment required, and so on. That is new legislation, or the 
most of it is. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. On the Ist day of July, 
1919, as I stated to the House, there was $1,000,000 in the fund 
available for the purchase of land. The commission, of course, 
has a right to spend that money, and, in all probability, it will 
spend a part of it. It is also true that many sales are pending 
and that many transactions are not closed. They must receive 
the proper attention of the commission and the department, and 
a portion of that attention can be given properly only by at- 
torneys and clerks, and so on, capable of doing the work. It 
follows necessarily, it seems to me, an appropriation of this 
kind should be made in order properly to carry out the law and 
perform the duties imposed by the law. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think the only 
point—and I would like to get the attention of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branron]—in this proposition is whether 
they can employ these people in the city of Washington. I do 
not think there is any doubt about the authority to employ all 
this class of employees to make the purchase of supplies, and 
so forth, outside of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then this provision is seeking to give them 
some privilege that they have not got under the present law? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think myself it is subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I just wanted to call attention to one 
thing in the law, so that the gentleman would have it in mind. 
Section 8 of the act provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall do everything to secure a safe title to the lands acquired 
under the act. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois: They have a provision of law, but f 
can not quote it, but it is very familiar with gentlemen who 
watch the appropriations, that the appropriation can not be 
expended in the District of Columbia, the lump-sum appropria- 
tion, for the employment of clerical help, unless it is specifi- 
cally authorized in the appropriation. And it is a very common 
thing, as all gentlemen will know who watch appropriation 
bills, that where you provide for the employment of help it is 
specified as to whether it is to be used inside or outside of the 
District of Columbia. That is a practical proposition. That 
is what I want to call to the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas. They have the authority to employ all these people, 
they have the authority to do all these things, but now they 
have to pay help outside of the District of Columbia, and in 
many cases we find—and I presume that is the case here—in 
connection with their office work that much of this work can 
be done by officials now in the department. I hope they are 
winding up these purchases down here, 


Much of this work can be done here at a less expense, partly 
with the officials who are now here, than it can be done if 
it is to be done up in New Hampshire or down in North 
Carolina. Different departments have absolutely established 
new offices in Baltimore. One department of the Govern- 
ment established a new office in Chicago, which I hope will be 
brought down here. It costs a good deal more there than it 
does here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairmaa, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman ever heard of there 
being any economical coordination here in the work of any of 
the departments in Washington for 50 years? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, yes; I have heard of lots of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is not any of it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is not as much as many of us 
would like, but there is a good deal, Most of the officials in 
most of the departments are very careful about these things. 


They want everything if we give it to them, but when we give it 


to them they are very careful about the expenditure of money 
in the main. I hope this service will be wound up. I think it 
can be done more cheaply here than elsewhere, I hope the gen- 
tleman will withdraw the point of order. : 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the superior judg- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and I with- 
draw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries, Burenu of Chemistry: One chemist, who shall be chief of 
bureau, $5,000; 1 chief clerk, $2,500; 1 administrative assistant, 
$2,500; 8 executive clerks, at $2,000 each; 12 clerks, class 4; 14 clerks, 
class 3; 3 clerks, at $1,440 each; 22 clerks, class 2; 1 clerk, $1,300; 
75 clerks, class 1; 1 clerk, $1,100; 13 clerks, at $1,020 cach; 15 clerks, 
at $1,000 each; I machine operator, $1,100; 2 machine operators, at 
$1,000 cach; 1 clerk, $960; 10 clerks, at $900 each; 2 food and drug 


1 ctors, at $2,500 each; 2 food and drug inspectors, at $2,250 each; 


1 food and drug inspector, $2,120; 15 food and drug inspecto at 
2,000 each; 15 food and drug inspectors, at $1,800 each 1 and 
rug inspector, $1,620; 13 food and drug inspectors, at 81,600 each: 

2 food and drug inspectors, at $1,400 each; 4 laboratory helpers, at 
1,200 each; 1 laboratory helper, $1,020; 5 laboratory helpers, at 
1,000 each; 4 laboratory hel „ at $960 each; 3 laboratory helpers, 


at $900 each; 8 laboratory helpers at $840 each; 2 . 


at $780 each; 1 laborer, $780; 26 laboratory helpers or laborers, at 
$720 each; 2 laboratory . ioe or laborers, at $660 each; 27 laboratory 
helpers or laborers, at $6 each; 1 laboratory assistant, $1,200; 1 
toolmaker, $1,200; 4 samperi at $1,200 each; 1 janitor, 11.208 1 me- 
ehanic, $1,800 ; 2 mechanies, at $1,400 each; 1 mechanic, $1,200: 1 me- 
chanic, $1,020; 1 mechanic, $1,000; 1 mechanic, $960; 1 mechanic, 
1225 2 student assistants, at $300 each; 2 messengers, at $840 each ; 

skilled laborer, $1,050; 1 skilled laborer, $900; 1 skilled laborer, 
$840; 1 messenger boy, $720; 7 messenger boys, at $600 each; 3 mes- 
senger boys, at $540 each 2 6 messenger boys, at $480 gach 3 mes- 

a 2 en > = messenger 3, = 

at $450 each: 13 charwomen, at $240 sack: in all. 3426.190. ieee 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Mr. BLANTON: Page 50, line 1, strike out 
“two messengers, at $840 each,” and on line 3, after the sum “ $840," 
strike out that portion of said line 3 down to and including the werd 
“seven” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ four,“ and on line 4, 
after the first “each,” strike out the balance of line 4 and all of 
line 5 and that portion of line 6 down to, but not including, the word 
even. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that any- 
one who is really in favor sf economy in governmental affairs, 
in order to do his full duty with respect to that subject, 
must do everything within his power to bring about retrench- 
ment. We must not leave one stone unturned in trying to 
bring about economy. Unless a Member goes to that extent 
he has not performed his full duty. 

I am trying to perform my full duty in this respect. If 
there is a want of economy in this bill, I want the responsibility 
to be not on my shoulders, but on the shoulders of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, where it will be if there is a want of 
economy in the bill when it is passed. 

The other day, when I called attention to the enormous 
messenger service that is in this bill—743 messengers for one 
department, 76 watchmen for the Secretary’s oflice alone, for 
one little building down here—I asked that the number of mes- 
sengers be decreased. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvext] in his speech on that amendment admitted that there 
are too many employees. He admitted that there are too many 
clerks. He admitted that there are too many watchmen, He 
admitted that there are foo many messengers. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN], a member 
of this committee, said that there were too many messengers 


1920. 
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and too many- clerks down here, and that one of the heads of 
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scribe the work done. The committee might insist that words. 


bureaus they had before the committee told them that there | be used which more accurately describe the work, but we have 


were lots of incompetents whom they would like to get rid of, 
and when asked why they did not get rid of them he answered, 
“Tt is because they are in the civil service, and can not be 
gotten rid of without making complaint and charges against 
them and having a trial, and we do not want to take that re- 
sponsibility.’ And it is left right there. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], one of the most 
distinguished statesmen this Congress has ever had, admitted 
that they are so thick —“ that messengers are so thick down 
here in all the departments that they are falling over each 
other.” The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN], the chairman 
of this committee, admitted in his speech that there are too 
many. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] admitted 
that there are too many. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] said that there are 40,000 useless, idle clerks too many 
here in the city of Washington. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I repeat it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he repeats it. Then, my God Almighty, 
if there are 40,000 of them too many, why not get rid of 
them? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 


the gentleman from Texas is using profane language on the 


floor of the House, contrary to the rules of the House. He is 
the lust man on earth who ought to call on Him. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I deny that I was using 
profaue language. What I said was used earnestly and rev- 
erently. 

Mr. KING. 
part of the gentleman. 
profane language. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
froin Ilinois. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's words, 
“Goi Almighty,” be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks that the 
gentleman's words be taken down. 

“Mr. KING. Let him ge to the cloakroom when he wishes to 
use that kind of language. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas will suspend. 

Mr. BLANTON, I should like to have the Chair rule on the 
point of order. 


It is getting to be a regular practice on the 
In every one of his speeches he uses 


The Chair can not hear the gentleman 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not hear the gentleman | 


from Texas pending the demand of the gentleman from Illinois. 
The Chair desires to ask the gentleman from Illinois if he predi- 
cates his demand that the words be taken down upon the ground 
that they are a violation of the rules of the House? 

Mr. KING. [I think they are; but in deference to the sugges- 
tions of a number of very distinguished colleagues I withdraw 
the demand, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair expresses the opinion, however, in view of the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas, that the language of the 
gentleman from Texas would not constitute profanity, but the 
Chair expresses no opinion as to whether they are unparlia- 
mentary or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Gentlemen and colleagues, in the frame of 
mind in which I find myself just now I can not do otherwise 
than to exclaim, in the words of a very common west Texas 
expression, “ Well, I'll be damned.” I am here backing up 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MApprn] says when he 
states that there are 40,000 too many employees in the depart- 
ments here in Washington, and we are trying to send them home 
and saye millions of dollars for the people. Yet we are to be 
hamstrung now by another gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Krxe], 
who is seeking to undo and prevent what Mr. MADDEN and I are 
trying to do in behalf of ali the people of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, KING. I shall object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. > 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michtgan. Mr. Chairman, just a word 
in answer to what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
has said. It is true that the bill provides for the employment 
of a large number of employees called messengers, but, as has 
been explained before, terms used do not always properly de- 


The gentleman withdraws the demand. | 


rarely gone to that extent; and I will say, too, that it is not 
easy for members of the committee to determine for the head 
of a bureau just how many of these humbler employees he 
needs, We have very large confidence in the chiefs, and we 
have thought it incumbent on us to leave to them the question 
of determining how many of these lower-priced places there 
should be. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Branton] is very much 
mistaken in another respect. He says a large number of mes- 
sengers, giving the number, are employed in one building, Evi- 
dently he does not know very much about the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture or how they are carried on. Over in 
the southwestern part of the city there is a village, or I had 
better say, a city of buildings, large and small, occupied by the 
numerous branches of the Department of Agriculture, and I 
tell him what he evidently does not know, that during this 
fiiscal year the Government is paying $177,616 for the rent of 
buildings scattered all over the District, and all rented build- 
ings, as well as Government-owned buildings, are used by the 
department. There are about 40 rented buildings of one kind 
and another in the District of Columbia occupied by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, so that when the gentleman speaks 
about a large number of watchmen being employed in one 
office or in one building he evidently does not know how or 
where the department does its work. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will ask the gentleman what is meant by 
“Office of the Secretary”? Under that head it says, “76 
watchmen.” That is one building, is it not? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; it is not one building. 
The office of the Secretary is not a place at all; it is a branch, 
like a bureau, of the department. It is not the one little room 
the Secretary occupies on the first floor of the red brick build- 
ing over there. That is not what is called the Office of the 
Secretary,” nor what we are dealing with here. The expres- 
sion “ Office of the Secretary” is used to include a number 
of activities or departmental affairs that are more or less 
directly under the charge of the Secretary, and they cover a 
large number of very important matters. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Les. 

Mr. HUSTED. Has the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 


| stated that he needs all of the employees provided for in this 


paragraph? - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
amendment. 


During the consideration of this bill a great deal has been 
said about conditions and methods obtaining in the departments, 
and there has been no small amount of very severe criticism. 
The other day the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] ad- 
verted to the situation which he assumed to exist, criticizing it 
freely, and yet he seemed to confess an inability to deal with it. 
Now, why should inability be admitted? In case the conditions 
and methods are as described, why should not there be an inves- 
tigation and an effort to find and apply corrections? If the con- 
current resolution had been passed, to which I alluded last week, 
Senate resolution 3, introduced by Senator Custarmns as early as 
May 29, such an investigation, I take it for granted, would now 
be in progress, and we would be enabled to determine whether 
the criticisms are well founded or not, and, if well founded, what 
action should be taken. But with reference to this matter, re- 
peating what I said last Friday, there is an utter failure to 
attempt anything comprehensive in considering the evils which 
are charged to exist. Why should that be? Why should we con- 
tent ourselves with talking and doing nothing, and making no 
attempt te do anything? In times past methods and conditions 
in the departments have been criticized, and Congress, whether 
under Republican control or under Democratic control, has 
aimed to go forward and act and not remain in the state of 
masterly, or, perhaps I may say, unmasterly, inactivity such as 
marks the conduct of business in Congress now. Commissions 
and committees have been organized at intervals, and every 
one of them has accomplished some result: The Cockrell Com- 
mittee in 1887, which was a Senate committee; the Dockery- 
Cockrell Committee in 1893, which was a joint committee; 
the Keep Commission appointed by President Roosevelt in 
1905; the Taft Commission on Economy and Efficiency appointed 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppese the 
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by the President in 1910; and in 1913 the United States Bureau 
of Efliciency, but possessing, as I understand, very limited 
functions, 

Now I propose to introduce a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a general legislative committee, made up of Sen- 
aters and Representatives, to take under consideration the 
methods and conditions in the departments and try to devise, if 
that should be found necessary in the light of the ascertained 
facts, some organized plan for the improvement of administra- 
tive work. [Applause.] 

Many theories of administrative reform are being propounded 
and urged. They include, for instance, the budget system; but 
we are not getting anywhere with the budget system. When we 
passed the budget bill through the House we only touched two 
features of the system. We did not deal with that feature which 
Is so essential, according to experienced men, of concentrating 
the -appropriation work in the hands of one committee. Able 
men are writing books on administrative reform, Within a few 
hours I have had occasion to look over the work by Mr. G. A. 
Webber, with a preface by Mr. W. F. Willoughby, and I think 
Mr. Willoughby is right in the conclusion at which he seems to 
have arrived, that a legislative committee is preferable to any 
outside cammission. 

So I say that I shall soon take the liberty of introducing a 
resolution. It may not amount to anything, it may not get us 
anywhere, but it will be an expression of the opinion of one 
Member of this body in favor of reckoning in a practical manner 
with criticisms and determining whether there should be changes 
in departmental conditions and methods, and, if so, what the 
changes should be. [Applause.] 

The . ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bianton) there were—ayes 3, noes 33. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Gentlemen of the committee, I was more than ordinarily inter- 
ested in the remarks of our colleague from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] a moment ago, end, as is usual in his case, he spoke to 
the point, with much conviction in his utterance and with 
great respect from everyone who listened to him, 

I received in the mail this morning an editorial from the 
New York Times. I do not know how much basis of fact this 
editorial has, but it is in line with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Virginia and contains some suggestions worthy of our 
observation. I read: 


A resolution introduced into and approved by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York instructs the executive committee of 
that body to urge Senators and Representatives in Congress from this 
part of the country to inquire into the number of civil emparas now 
in the service of the Federal Government at Washington, The purpose 
of the inquiry is commendable for two reasons: First, if it ascertains 
and reports that a large n of these employees are superfluous, it 
will recommend that the number be decreased, thereby effecting a 
notable and needed economy in Federal expenditures; second, the re- 
lease of these officeholders from their sı uous and -unproductive 
employment will add so many needed workers to productive pursuits. 

We all agree with these two conclusiorfs, but here are the 
alleged facts, which I am not sure are true: 

The introducer of the resolution said that before the war there were 
500,000 of these civil employees in Government sery’ 
course of the war their number rose to 1,500,000.. Since the armistice 


the war. If these figu 


dropped from the Government pay roll and set to work * enter- 
e 


ises. Ti oposed ought to be made. re is a sure 
— of saving, o 8 ee enlarging production. We 


particularly recommend it to the Republicans. 

I am sure that one of the most difficult problems that we are 
battling with is the disassociating from the pay roll people who 
came to us under stress of war. I am exceedingly anxious to 
know whether these figures are accurate or not. Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more than is necessary! 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the-gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the figures as to the number of people 
in the Government service before the war are substantially 
correct. I think the number of people employed on the civil 
pay roll during the war is probably underestimated by 500,000. 

Mr. FESS. Then I think that the gentleman from Illinois 
would join in the desire to get at all of these facts, and if it is 
true ‘that when a department or bureau built up under the war 
is discontinued many of the employees are transferred to other 
departments of the Government instead of being dropped, as 
has been charged here, we ought to get at that thing. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. FESS. I Will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I hope the gentleman will under- 
stand that I am not supposing facts. I am one of those who 
do not undertake to know the facts in advance of a careful in- 
vestigation. What I would like to ascertain from my distin- 
guished friend from Ohio is whether he will vote for such a 
proposition as I have proposed, not only to get the facts as to 
employees but.as to the methods we hear so much about. 

Mr. FESS. I certainly will vote for any measure looking to 
a consummation of those propositions. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. ‘Then I hope that if we do that we 
will advance the Republican Party along the line which it ought 
1 ih performed heretofore. [Laughter on the Democratic 

e. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. F 

Mr. FESS. I ask for two minutes ‘to answer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks that his 
time be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. My friend from Virginia can not get away from 
the Illusion that whatever happens in the Government that 
ought not to be must be attributed to mismanagement on the 
part of the Republican Congress. I dislike to think that a 
man with his level head, which everybody recognizes, would 
draw such a conclusion as that. 

Here is our trouble, and my friend knows it: These employees 
are not under Congress, and this editorial, written to discredit 
the Congress of the United States for not compelling executive 
departments to do their duties, is ill advised. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Does not the gentleman think that we have 
the power under the Holman rule to authorize the ‘Committee 
on Appropriations to make a comprehensive survey of these 
departments? In other words, to pick out competent men 

Mr. FESS. I would say to my friend that without reference 
to the Holman rule we as the Congress have authority to start 
such an investigation, without questioning the parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. NOLAN. Would it not be better to have an investiga- 
tion made by the Committee on Appropriations, so that it 
would not be a contest of wits between the members of the 
Appropriations Committee and the heads of these departments, 
and then when we are called upon to pass an appropriation 
bill providing salaries for these employees we could vote in- 
telligently upon it and they could legislate intelligently upon it? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. The suggestion of my friend from California 
IMr. Noran] would lead to a very delicate and difficult situa- 
tion—if we should proceed from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—and it arises out of this fact: The Committee on Appro- 
priations will carve down the estimates. They can not do it 
horizontally. ‘They try to find what the necessity is and where 
the estimates can be reduced, and then, though they make the re- 
duction, I am afraid that the departments will go right on, just 
as if the allowance had been made without the reduction, and 
later on will come in with a deficiency appropriation, and the 
first thing we know we will have made a splendid reduction in 
the original passage of the bill, but will ultimately vote the 
very thing on the country, under the form of a deficiency, which 
we thought to eliminate. The difficulty is to get at the real 
facts in these departments, and if there is any method by 
which, through an investigation, we can do it I say let us do it, 
because all the world knows that if you once attach people to 
the Government pay roll it takes an earthquake to remove them. 
I am in sympathy with what the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] says. [Applause] 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offered the suggestion to the 
gentleman from Ohio for this reason: We have here to-day in 
Washington probably three times as many employees as we had 
prior to the war. I am going to be frank with you. I made a 
suggestion to the present Speaker of the House shortly after the 
Republican Congress was elected in 1918. At that time he had 
not announced his candidacy for the Speakership. He was the 
prospective chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. I 
thought that inasmuch as the Republicans were going to take 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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over the responsibility of appropriating money for the Goyern- 
ment they ought at least to find some method of carving down. 
appropriations in a systematic and intelligent way, I thought 
that the best method would be to get men who would make a 
common-sense survey of these departments. This was a short 
time after the armistice was signed, and if we did that then 
these men and women who held these positions would know that 
at least on the Ist of the following July no appropriations would 
be made by. the next Congress for continuing them in positions 
where they could not render adequate service to the Govern- 
ment. 

1 have this in mind. I think it is a contest of wits between 
the executive heads, the heads of these bureaus, and the appro- 
priating committees of Congress. The departments and, the 
heads of the various-bureaus want to expand, they want to get 
as many men and women on the pay roll as possible and make 
themselves as important as they possibly can. You can not sit 
in the Committee on Appropriations room and legislate intelli- 
gently upon this subject. There ought to be a survey made. 
Erven under a budget system the Congress of the United States 
or the Appropriations Committee or the budget committee ought 
to have a little organization of men, competent, intelligent, with 
common sense, who could go from time to time to the depart- 
ments and investigate. We ought not to depend upon the ex- 
ecutive departments; we ought not to depend on any agency 
between the legislative branch and the executive branch to 
advise us. Your committee that is-charged with the making 
of these appropriations ought to have this information at first 
hand, so that when these men come up here and ask for appro- 
priations for any sort of expenditure, whether clerical help or 
anything else, they would have the facts and it would not be 
guesswork... That is What it is largely to-day, and it has been 
in times gone by. The appropriating committees ought to have 
an agency to investigate in an intelligent manner, so that they 
would be in a position to do what Dr. Fuss is fearful they would 
do, namely, create the opportunity for a deficiency. Where 
there are statutory positions, simply slash and hold them to it. 
They do not create deficiencies. when it comes to statutory posi- 
tions. Most of your deficiencies are created through lump-sum. 
appropriations and through the opportunity to manipulate appro- 
priations and transfer and use one sum for this, that, or the 
other purpose. The law does not permit it, and if it be done, 
then we should not sanction it by the passage of a deficiency 
appropriation. The Appropriations Committee of this House, to 
my notion, without any. great legislative authority or any grant 
of power, has sufficient authority in its hands to-day under the 
rules of the House to make these investigations in an intelligent 
and thorough manner. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Moone] seems to think that we have not an adequate 
budget system here. The gentleman from. California [Mr. 
Noran] states that the committee ought to make investigations 
and that no investigations are made. If you will turn to the 
report you. will find that the bureau estimates for this appro- 
priation were $42,098,238. The bureau estimates went to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary scrutinized every item 
and then transmitted the estimates to Congress calling for 
$37,672,857, a considerable cut. The committee spent over a 
month in investigating the estimates. We examined and cross- 

„examined every bureau chief; and, as I say, we spent over a 
month on the hearings. We gave not only 8 hours a day to the 
work, but often 12. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, my suggestion is that outside 
of the investigations the gentleman has made he should haye 
authority, if the committee does not have it now under rules 
of the House, to send men into the Department of Agriculture,” 
or any other appropriating committee into any other depart- 
ment, to make a thorough investigation; and if I had my way 
about it you would have that little force of men at your dis- 
posal throughout the year: 8 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have authority now. We worked, as I 
said, not only 8 hours a day, but 12 hours and more. We worked 
from early morning until late at night. We have done our duty; 
we have done the best we could. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman seems to misunderstand my sug- 
gestion. My suggestion is that your committee has authority 
to employ help to make a thorough investigation in dealing 
with the heads of these bureaus; if not, it is a simple matter 
a Er authority even through a rider on an appropriation 

Mr. HAUGEN. As I said, the department's. estimate was 
$87,672,857. The committee reports $30,542,034, a cut of over 
$7,000,000 below the department's estimate, and more than $11,- 
000,000 below the bureau estimates—a reduction of $3,359,727 


below the appropriations. for the current fiscal year. As you 
know, much of the appropriations. carried in this bill is for sal- 
aries. It goes without saying that with the reductions made the 
department will have to lay off a number of the employees in 
the department.. The $3,359,727 reduction under the appropria- 
tion for the current year means less salaries and less employees. 
The Department of Agriculture had during the war around 25,000 
employees. It now has less, about 20,000. So this criticism 
lodged against the various departments does not lie against the 
Department of Agriculture. The Committee on Agriculture did 
its duty, It has cut the appropriation and the number of em- 
Ployees as suggested. The House has seen fit to increase the 
appropriation, and in that way the number of employees. That, 
of course, is up to the House. 

Mr: JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I do not reeall from the gentleman's remark 
how much of this appropriation goes into salaries. Can the 
gentleman state how much? 

Mr. HAUGEN. A large portion of it. It is practically all 
used for salaries, traveling expenses, hotel bills; and cars. The 
principal portion of it is for salaries. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How many employees were there be- 
fore the war? 

Mr. HAUGEN. There were about 16,000 in the department 
before the war. During the war the number was increased to 
about 25,000. The number is now about 20,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words: 

The suggestion made by the gentleman from Virginia as to 
the bill he proposes has-certain merits in it, and I will be glad: 
to support it if such a proposition comes before the House. 
But it does not reach the real solution of the difficulties which 
we are in. The real reason for the increase of these employees 
over what we had before the war and over that which. we had 
some 10 years: back is because the Government has taken upon 
itself so many different varieties of work and so enormously 
extended its functions. As long as we have a Railroad Admin- 
istration, a Fuel Administration, a food- control administration, 
a Shipping Board, and a number of other departments that 
have been entered into by the Government since the war, or in 
recent years, so long will we have this vast number of em- 
ployees. And the first thing we need to do is to get rid of some 
of these superfluous departments and not have the Government 
embark upon all sorts of enterprises that might be carried by 
Private enterprise, and which would be better carried on by 
private individuals. The reason of the great increase in the 
number of employees in the Agricultural- Department is not 
because they have added many to the messengers. The number 
of messengers may have been increased by a dozen or 15 or 
20 in the last few years: There have been no great addi- 
tions there, as I understand. It is because the Agricultural: 
Department is continually expanding and taking on additional 
work, assuming functions in a great many cases which, I 
think, would be a great deal better done by the States, and, 
I know, very much more cheaply done if they were carried on 
by the States. There is no question about that. 

I see my friend agrees. He has in mind, possibly, the 
national forests, and I am very much inclined) to think that 
they might be administered better—and, I know, very much 
cheaper—by. the States. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Better and cheaper. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But whether that be so or not, the 
difficulty lies right here, with the continual expansion of these 
departments. Instead of that, we ought to be cutting them. 
down, seeing that they do not overlap, and stopping this con- 
tinual duplication by different departments of the same kind 
of work. We have a Bureau of Chemistry in the Agricultural 
Department and we have other departments working on chemis- 
try. That is only one instance of duplication. There are many 
others. If we could stop this duplication we would greatly 
reduce the number of employees. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand the Agricultural Department 


‘and eight different bureaus publish different cookbooks, and 


in other departments they publish different cookbooks, mak- 
ing 21 in all. - . 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is where we would make a 
great saving, both in employees and expense, if we should stop 
this duplication going on, caused by each department emng: tò 
expand more and more and overlapping the lines that. belong 
to another. That is what we need to seek, We need a com- 
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mission to investigate, to determine where the work should be 
done and which department should do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I renew the pro forma 
amendment, and I ask unanimous consent to be permitted to 
proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is 
there objection? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I have read very carefully 
the article in this morning’s Washington Post entitled “Attack 
of Daniels answered by Sims. * * * Sims upheld by Sena- 
tor Gass.” 

Mr. Chairman, it so happened I was present when Senator 
Grass and Representative Byrnes testified. I heard every 
word of the testimony of each gentleman. In justice to Mr. 
Byrnes and Senator Grass I feel it is my duty to denounce 
this article with reference to their testimony as a willful, de- 
liberate, shameless, venomous, malicious, incorrigible perversion 
of the truth and facts. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not now. 

Mr. THOMAS. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if he had 
forgotten anything? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I invite any Member of this House, any 
gentleman in the United States, to take this article and the 
printed testimony of Mr. Glass and Mr. BYRNES and read them 
side by side, and I am confident that every impulse of truth 
within him will join me in this righteous condemnation and 
denunciation. 

Instead of Mr. Grass contradicting Mr. Byrnes in several 
instances, as this paper would have the public believe, instead 
of his “upholding Admiral Sims” in any of the statements of 
Admiral Sims, Mr. Grass corroborated every statement that 
Mr. Byrnes made upon this floor in his speech some time ago,. 
eyery statement and fact that Mr. Byrnes testified to before this 
naval investigating committee, every one; and in not one in- 
stance did he “ uphold ” Admiral Sims in any of his statements. 
In my judgment he was more emphatic in his contradiction 
of the admiral’s statement than was Mr. Byrnes. Neither 
contradicted the other. Both contradicted flatly Admiral 
Sims. 

I have looked through other papers just to see if there was 
any other perverter of truth, any other deliberate falsifier—to 
see if any other correspondent willfully misrepresented the testi- 
mony of Mr. Byrnes and Senator Guass—and have failed to 
find one. I read carefully the article in the New York World 
relative to their testimony and the articles in the New York 
Sun, in the New York Times, in the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, in the Baltimore Sun, 
and in the Baltimore American, and not one correspondent of 
these papers sustains in the least the statements in the Washing- 
ton Post, but every single one of them states that Grass and 
Byrnes flatly contradicted Sims, which they did. Every single 
one of them declares that Byrnes and Grass corroborated each 
other; that is, Grass confirmed the statements of Byrnes. In 
three of these newspapers the correspondents agreed with me, 
that Mr. Grass went further in contradiction of Admiral Sims 
than did Mr. BYRNES. 

Mr. GARNER. Who wrote this piece? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know. The article purports to be 
written by “Albert W. Fox.” 

Let me further say that this article is characteristic of the 
entire policy of the Washington Post, editorially and otherwise. 
It seems incapable of stating a fact or telling the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigation and experiment in the utilization, for coloring pur- 
pores of raw materials grown or produced in the United States, 

cooperation with such persons, associations, or corporations as 
may be found 3 including repairs, alterations, improvements, 
Zi chee to a building on the Arlington Experimental Farm, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, to get some information on this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Havcen] referred to the item for last year. I ask for 
information about this item. In the first place, I would like 


to know to what extent, if any, this is a duplication of work in 


the Bureau of Mines, under the chemistry department of the 
Bureau of Mines? 


Mr. HAUGEN. Have you reference to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards or to the Bureau of Mines? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. To the Bureau of Mines as well as to 


the Bureap o? Standards. The chief chemist of the Bureau 
of Mines carries on in his office a good deal of investigation 
as to coal-tar products and their relation to dyes, and so forth. 
Does this duplicate that to any extent, or am I correctly in- 
formed that this applies mainly to vegetable coloring matters 
used in food? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; it does not only apply to such coloring 
matters. I asked that question of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. He stated that they are mostly coal-tar dyes, but 
that they do go beyond that. When I asked him the question, 
I had in mind the point raised by the gentleman a year ago. I 
remember the statement was made at that time that they con- 
fined their activities to certain dyes. I find that the bureau 
goes beyond coal-tar dyes. 

I also asked the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry if there 
was any duplication of this work in other departments or 
bureaus of the Government. The answer was that if there was 
duplication it was not the fault of the Bureau of Chemistry 
but the fault of other bureaus. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the committee pretty well conyinced 
that this is a valuable work? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee cut the appropriation $31,020, 
as that amount is being used for the construction of buildings 
during the current year and will be completed by the end of 
the current fiscal year. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, That was because of the 
fact.that of the appropriation last year $31,000 was used for 
buildings, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
used for buildings? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Nothing. That amount hav- 
ing been appropriated last year, and having been used, it is not 
necessary to appropriate it this year. i 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But you have in your paragraph “ altera- 
tions and repairs to buildings and additions.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That does not provide for 
new construction. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The committee, on the whole, is satisfied 
that this is valuable work and that this amount, which is still 
pretty large, is well worth the spending? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is a scientific investiga- 
ble matter, and it is difficult for the Committee on Agricul- 
ture to determine. The gentleman from Ohio will remember 
that these matters have heen up before. I remember very dis- 
tinctly when another bill, carrying an appropriation for the 
Bureau of Standards, was up the statement was made by some 
member of the Committee on Agriculture that an item providing 
for similar work was carried in the Agricultural appropriation 
bill and that the latter one should not be carried. But gentle- 
men quite prominent on the floor said that there was enough 
work for both departments and that if either of them accom- 
plished anything the result would be worth all that both of 
them might possibly spend. 

I will say this, that before this work was undertaken there 
was a conference between the Chief of the Bureau of Standards 
and the Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, and there was a 
conference between the heads of the two departments in which 
those activities are carried on, and it was agreed between them 
that the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture 
should ask for the money, and, having it, should carry on the 
work. 

I think I am right in saying that that is where the matter 
rested. It was to be done by the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture. But a little later some one, in his 
enthusiasm and ardent desire to have this work begun and car- 
ried on, and thinking that the Bureau of Standards was the 
proper place to have it carried on, inserted in one of the other 
bills—I do not remember which one; the sundry civil, I think— 
a provision to enable the Bureau of Standards to carry it on, and 


How much of this appropriation is to be 


-refused to listen to some of us who said the work was in the 


hands of the Bureau of Chemistry. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman recall the amount 


that was appropriated? 
I think it was about 850.000 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
for the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. LONGWORTH: Necessarily there would be some dupli- 
cation, a 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Perhaps there is some du- 
plication. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It seems to me this isa very large item, 
and unless the committee are properly satisfied that it is worth 
it, I would be inclined to offer an amendment to reduce the 
amount somewhat. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In regard to this, as in 
regard to other highly scientific and investigational matters, it 
is difficult for the Committee on Agriculture to determine 
whether or not the money is needed or whether or not the work 
done by the expenditure of the money is satisfactory. We all 
know that .wonderful results have followed experiments and 
scientific investigations. Sometimes the most helpful and sat- 
isfaetory results have been reached when there was the least 
promise. Splendid results have been found in the most un- 
promising field, and when scientific gentlemen in whom we have 
confidence come before us and ask for appropriations to enable 
them to carry on work, we are loth to refuse them, as we hesi- 
tate to criticize the work they are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I appreciate the desire of the gentleman from 
Ohio and others to be informed in reference to this chemical 
work, and I send to the Clerk's desk and ask the Clerk to read in 
my time a brief memorandum in reference to some of the work 
of this bureau. 

I ask the Clerk to read what is marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* of the 
VCC 
pinaverdol, and dicyanin, have been prepared and made ayailable. 

The new method developed in the bureau for the procera of phthalic 
anhydrid by catalytic air oxidation is in successful commercial use, and 
cooperation was n with another manufacturer during the i 
Certain theoretical Saborator investigations remain to be completed 
before a final report of the whole investigation can be published. 

From cymene a new photographic developer has been preduced and 
the process published. tudies upon the chlorination of cymene are in 

rogress. A report upon the preparation of 2-chlor-5-6-dinitro-cymene 
ready for the printer. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That makes it entirely clear to me, Mr. 
Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. LAYTON. I desire to offer a motion for the relief of the 
reading clerk. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The reading clerk does not seem to be at 
all distressed. The Clerk will proceed, 

The Clerk read as follows: d 

The laboratory and plant studies on the production of isopropyl 
alcohol and its oxidation to acetone, undertaken for the Bureau of 


Aircraft Production, have been completed. It seems probable that the 
process will prove of commercial value. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I hope that satisfies my friend from 


Ohio. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois be permitted to revise his remarks. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois be permitted to 
revise his remarks, : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not need the permission of the 
gentleman. I am perfectly familiar with these terms and can 
even translate them so that possibly, though not probably, the 
gentleman from Texas will understand them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I had already seen what 
the gentleman from Illinois has had read, but I Intend to com- 
ment on it in a more serious way. It shows abundantly, as I 
think, that the operations of this chemical department are not 
at all necessary, and it is very doubtful whether they are useful 
in any kind of a way. They are operating largely for the benefit 
of the War Department instead of the Agricultural Department, 
and they are operating with reference to matters as to which it 
seems to me there is no need of their making these experiments. 
There are firms, and also individuals, that are carrying on in a 
far more extensive way experiments with ‘these coal-tar dyes 
than it is possible for the Agricultural Department to do; and 
they are carrying them on without expense to the Government. 
‘A great corporation has been created, with a large amount of 
capital—I think half a million dollars—for the special purpose 
of making experiments in this line. The dye users of this coun- 
try are contributing for that purpose, and none of these dye 


makers or users have asked that this bureau carry on any such 
investigations as it is now conducting. We have not only got 
this particular appropriation, but as the gentleman from Ohio 
noted a few moments ago, we have another appropriation, or at 
least had one last year in another bill, for another bureau that 
is carrying on very similar investigations. 

Of course, this amount is not very large. It is in a field where 
if they do discover anything it may be useful, if for nothing else, 
for the advancement of science. 

Mr, CANDLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. I think the gentleman must be mistaken in 
Stating that there is some other chemical laboratory in some 
other department doing the same kind of work that is being 
done in this laboratory. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not mean exactly the same. 

Mr. CANDLER. Because this is confined to agricultural 
seret and subjects connected with the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I hope my friend will pardon me. He 
is 3 in error in saying this is confined to agricultural 
matters. 

Mr. CANDLER. It is confined to the investigation of ques- 
tions that arise in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The development of photographic plates 
and the use of certain chemicals in that connection is not a 
matter connected with agriculture. 

Mr. CANDLER. They use photographie plates in the work 
of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of course, the ordinary kind; but this 
is for war materials. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It relates to all materials grown or used 
in the United States, whether vegetable or otherwise. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is correct. It is not 
confined to the products of the soil. The amount is not very 
large. The committee has gone over it, and as I do not know 
how much will be necessary to be used in connection with agri- 
cultural products I shall not move to reduce it, although I think 
it ought to be reduced. The Agricultural Department ought 
to have nothing to do with coal-tar dyes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and development of methods for the manufac- 
ture of table sirup and of methods for the manufacture of sweet sirups 
by the utilization of new agricultural sources, $15,000. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wil! report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crisp: Page 51, line 22, after the figures 
for ievumigation kml ? 8 
starch, dextrine, and other commercial products from the sweet potato." 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it was intended that $7,500 
should be used for that purpose, and it is so stated in the report. 
But if the gentleman prefers to have it incorporated in the bill 
we have no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. The committee kindly gave it at my request, and 
I did not offer the amendment until I had conferred with the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to carry Into effect the 
provisions of the act of June 30, 1906, entitled “An act for preventin 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or waiabranded 
or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other pu : to cooperate with 
associations and scientific societies in the revision of the United States 
Pharmaco and development of methods of analysis, and for inves- 
tigating e character of the chemical and physical tests which are ap- 

lied to American food products in foreign countries, and for inspect- 
ng the same before shipment when desired by the shippers or owners 
of these preducts intended for countries where chemical and physical 
tests are required before the said products are allowed to be sold 
therein, $579,361, i 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as. follows: ; i 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAUGEN :.Page 52, line 13, after — 


semicolon, insert: “Provided, That not more than $4,280 shall be 
for travel outside of the United States.“ 
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Mr. HAUGEN. The committee has combined two items in 
this one paragraph. One item previously appropriated $4,280, 
and contained authority for travel outside of the United States. 
The other item appropriated around $600,000. So as not to 
make this larger amount available for travel outside of the 
United States the insertion of the proviso making only the 
$4,280 available for such traveling expenses, has been sug- 
gested. It seemed proper that the proviso should be inserted. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Is it the same amount that we have 
carried heretofore for that purpose? i 

Mr. HAUGEN. The proviso that not more than the amount 
previously carried in the smaller item—that is, $4,280—shall be 
used for traveling expenses outside of the United States, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FILSON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill in re- 
gard to this investigation of the character of the chemical and 
physical tests which are applied to American food products in 
foreign countries. What is being done under this paragraph? 
It seems to be new language in the bill, but, as I understand, it 
is for work that has been heretofore carried on by the Bureau 
of Chemistry. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The work is in connection with the export 
and sale in foreign countries of various of our food products, 

Mr. TILSON. Are not the examinations and tests paid for 
by the individuals who have the work done; that is, by the busi- 
ness men who transact business in foreign countries? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; but that money paid for the inspection 
and examination is not available for this work. It is covered 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. TILSON. This is work that is being paid for by those 
who do the business, as I understand the situation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The testimony before the committee shows 
that prior to five or six years ago, when this item was inserted, 
the work was done without charge. It seemed that the exporter 
ought to pay the cost of the examinations, and at present he 
is charged as nearly as can be estimated for the examination 
and for furnishing of a certificate. The money is covered into 
the Treasury, so does not become available for expenditure on 
this work. 

‘Mr. TILSON. That is my understanding. The work has been 
increased, more investigations have been made from time to 
time, and ought to increase with the increase of foreign trade. 
There will be more work to be done, but the committee is cut- 
ting down the appropriation which may be used for the purpose, 
and this in the face of the fact that the work is self-supporting. 
It seems to me that wherever there is a self-supporting activity 
of the Government it ought to be encouraged. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If it is self-supporting, how will this 
injure the work? 

Mr. TILSON. Because there is nothing in the nature of a 
revolving fund. The more work that is done the more it takes 
out of the appropriation. If it were so that the business could 
go on and the money received go back into the appropriation 
so that it could be used over again, the gentleman would be 
right; but, as a matter of fact, the money received becomes mis- 
cellaneous receipts and is covered back into the Treasury. In 
view of this state of facts, I wonder if the appropriation is 
sufficiently large. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will say to the gentleman that there is a 
transfer of $15,140 to the statutory ro!l; besides, there is a con- 
siderable cut in this appropriation, The committee thought that 
this amount would be sufficient. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the cody ree of soils, in Rats ee with other branches of 
the Department of Agriculture, other departments of the Government, 
State agricultural experiment stations, and other State institutions, 
and for indicating upon maps and PRN by coloring or otherwise, the 
results of such investigations, $178,900. - 

Mr. BLANTON. 
of “$178,900.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


P. 56, line 11, after the word “ investigations,” strike out the figures 
“ $178,000.” 


Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the sum 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if we could strike this 
$178,900 out of the bill and save it, we could reduce the taxes 
of the people that much. That is what is apparently in the 
minds of everyone, to cut down appropriations and save taxes, 
I would be with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] in his 
suggestion a while ago that we have this investigation, if the 
investigation would amount to anything after we had it. It 


would mean only additional expense with nothing accomplished. 
The question is how to save this money. We could save it if 
we could get rid of the 40,000 useless, idle employees in this 
city who, as everyone agrees, ought to be sent home, yet we 
take no steps to send them home. We could get rid of them if 
we would just pass a simple little law giving the heads of the 
departments the authority to discharge them. We would not 
have to have any investigation, because after we had the investi- 
gation it would be just as impossible for the heads of the de- 
partments to get rid of them as it is now. If we would pass a 
law authorizing the heads of the departments, civil service or 
no civil service, to discharge every incompetent and inefficient 
employee in their discretion, we would meet the situation as it 
should be met. Until we pass such a law, the civil service pro- 
tects them. The gentleman from Michigan called attention to 
the fact that as it is now we have here inefficient and incompe- 
tent employees in this department; that the heads of the de- 
partment told him that they were incompetent, but they could 
not get rid of them under the civil-service law without filing 
charges and going through a trial, which they would not do. 
If that is the civil-service law, the thing to do is to change the 
law and give these heads of departments the right to discharge, 
in their discretion, whenever there is an incompetent or an 
inefficient employee. What is there to keep Congress from 
passing a law of that kind and other needed laws? We could 
save not only this sum but we could save over $100,000,000 this 
year if we took action of that kind. What is to keep us from 
taking it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; if the gentleman can tell us what is 
keeping us from enacting such a law, if the gentleman will 
be honest and tell us. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
estly believe. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The situation we had before this law 
was enacted and various departments were turned into political 
bureaus—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I can not yield for that. Here is what 
is keeping us: We are afraid to do it. We are afraid to pass a 
law of that kind. The gentleman knows it. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to his amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. My amendment is to save this item of 
$178,900. I moved to strike that sum of $178,900 out, and am 
trying to save it. It may be that I can save it, if the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Kix] would let me get the matter 
before my friend from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], as, perhaps, he 
would help me. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, another point of order. The gen- 
tleman is not discussing the point of order. He is speaking 
about Congress being afraid of something. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that while in a general 
way the gentleman from Texas was discussing the amendment, 
yet that the latter part of his remarks goes somewhat beyond 
the scope of the amendment. The gentleman will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, here is the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN], a member of this committee, who 
admits that he tried to save these sums of money; that he asked 
the head of the department what was the matter, why he had to 
appropriate so much for so many employees, and that the head 
of the department told him that he had many incompetents. He 
was asked why he did not get rid of them, and he said that he 
could not do it. When asked why he could not do it, he replied 
that he could not without making charges against them and 
having a trial, and that it was embarrassing to him to make 
complaints and charges against employees and having a trial, 
and that that was what he had to do under the law, and whieh 
he would not do. The gentleman from Michigan said that be- 
cause of that fact his committee just blindly allowed every one 
of these items of thousands of dollars and millions of dollars’ 
asked for in this bill, embracing 76 watchmen for the Secretary’s 
office and 743 messengers for the department, and we stop right 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]? 

Mr. BLANTON, I can not yield just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr, BLANTON. That is what we are up against. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my pro forma 
amendment, 


I will tell the gentleman what I hon- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the investigation and demonstration within the United States to 
determine the best method of obtaining-potash on a commercial scale, 
$192,900 : Provided, That the product obtained from such experimenta- 
tion may be sold at a price to be determined. by the Se of Agri- 
culture, and the amount obtained from the sale thereof shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is an appropriation that is not authorized by existing 
law, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is authorized by the same authority 
granted for other. appropriations under. the organic act in 
the interest of agriculture to promote agriculture. 

Mr. RUBEY. I desire to submit a further point, and that 
is that this is a continuing appropriation. It was made first in 
the year 1917. It is money appropriated, and it is an invest- 
ment out there, and all of it will be lost unless we continue this 
appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
be heard further? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; except to call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that under the organic act it is the duty of the depart- 
ment to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United 
States useful information on subjects connected with agricul- 
ture, in the most general and comprehensive sense of the word, 
and this is clearly in the interest of agriculture. These are ex- 
periments in the development of potash, and the appropriation 
has been carried for some years. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I suppose it is unnecessary for me to 
say to the Chair that potash is one of the most important 
chemical elements connected with agriculture. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is being used in fertilizers. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the history of the appropriation 
carried in the present item is that it was first included in the 
Agricultural appropriation bill for the year 1917, and under that 
appropriation of $175,000 a plant was built out on the Pacific 
const at Summerland, Calif., for the purpose of harvesting 
giant kelp, which grows in the sea, and experimenting with it 
with a view of making commercial potash. The item was con- 
tinued in the appropriation bill for 1918 and also in the bill 
for 1919. I made no point of order against it then because it 
Was an experiment growing out of the necessities of the war, 
but in reply to the argument of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Haucen] that an item of this kind would be authorized under 
the organic act, I wish to direct the attention of the Chair to the 
language of the organic act creating the Department of Agri- 
culture. It reads: 

There shall be at the seat of government a Department of Agricul- 
ture, the general design and duties of which shall be to acquire and to 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information on 
subjects connected with agriculture, in the most general and, compre- 
hensive sense of the word, and to procure, propagate, and distribute 
among the people new and valuable seeds and plants, A 

While it is true that potash is an important element in the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers, it has many other uses. 
I do not think that the organic act creating the Department of 
Agriculture would be sufficient to authorize an appropriation to 
carry on an experimental manufacturing plant and authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to dispose of the products of that 
plant in a commercial way. The gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Ruspey] argues that it would be entitled to come under 
that exception to the rule which permits an appropriation bill 
to continue a public work, but I do not regard this as coming 
within that classification. The plant out there is a completed 
plant. It was built with the appropriations that have been 
heretofore authorized by Congress, and it would be merely con- 
tinuing the operation of the plant and would not be the con- 
tinuance of a public work. If we had a plant out there in the 
process of building and which was not completed, I concede it 
would probably come within that classification. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. ` 

Mr. RUBEY. The purpose for which the investigation was 
made has not yet been completed. It is in process of comple- 
tion and one more year will complete the work, and complete 
the demonstration for which the plant was established. 

Mr. BLACK. In reply to that I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that when this item was up for consideration in 
the appropriation bill of 1919 I endeavored to have it stricken 
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from the bill and the same argument was then made very 
forcibly by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AnpERson] that 
it would only take one more year to complete the experiment, 
and then it would be through. That year has gone by, and 
we have the committee again reporting it and imploring Con- 
gress to continue it for still another year, and I dare say that 
if we do continue it then when the next appropriation bill 
comes around the representatives of the department will be 
before the gentleman’s committee urging that for some reason 
or other the experiment be continued for another year, and so 
it will be, on and on, until Congress finally cuts it off. I 
realize that this is not arguing the point of order, and I just 
want to submit to the Chair one more observation and then I 
shall not argue the point further. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes, 

Mr. RUBEY. The last appropriation made will not expire 
until next July, and by the time next July runs around it is 
estimated that $100,000 will be turned into the Treasury from 
this plant, which will come within $27,000 of returning as much 
as the appropriation calls for. 

Mr. BLACK. I will not reply to that observation by giving 
the facts as I understand them to be, because it would be an 
argument upon the merits of the proposition, and I take it 
that the Chair does not care to hear about the merits of the 
proposition, but only with reference to the point of order which 
is pending. 

In the last appropriation bill was carried an item of the fol- 
lowing nature: 

For experiments in the manufacture of rare chemicals for use in 
chemical research, including investigation of domestic sources of su 
ply, $10,000; and the Secretary of Agriculture may furnish upon appli- 
cation samples of rare chemicals to investigators for research work 
and charge for the same a price to cover the cost thereof, such price to 
be determined and established by the Secretary. 

And so on, Now, to that provision authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make these chemical experiments the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], who now occupies 
the chair, made a point of order, and after some little argument 
the Chair said: ; 

The point of order is sustained, and the Clerk will read, 


That is found on page 528 of the ConGcressionar Recorp for 
June 2, 1919. : 

It occurs to me that the two propositions would probably rest 
upon the same ground, and unless the organic act is broad 
enough to cover the one it would not be bread enough to cover 
the other. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
correctly states the history of this item, but he has not read the 
language under which the work covered by this item was orig- 
inally authorized. The Agricultural appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1917 contains this language: 


For the investigation and demonstration within the United States, to 
determine the best methods of obtaining potash on a commercial scale— 


Now, I ask the attention of the Chair to this language— 


Including the establishment and equipment ‘of such plant or plants as 
may be necessary therefor, $175,000. 

Now, there is specific language in this act authorizing the 
establishment of this plant. It has been established. It is in 
operation. It has been, for three or four years, since the orig- 
inal appropriation was made, the object of a continuing appro- 
priation, and I want to direct the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the language of the rule does not limit the appropria- 
tion to public works. But the language of the rule is: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill 
or be in order as an amendment thereto for any expenditure not pre- 
viously authorized by law. 

Now, of course, the establishment of this station was author- 
ized by law in the appropriation act of 1917. 

Unless in continuation of appropriations for such public work aud 
objects as are already in progress, 

Now, here is a plant in operation, an object of appropriation 
in progress. This appropriation is not only within the rule, but 
it is within the reason of the rule. 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if Congress, having begun a 


_public work, a continuing public work, through an item in an 


appropriation bill which was not in order at the time it was 
offered, could not thereafter by an item in an appropriation bill 
continue that improvement to its completion, 

Now, this proposition contemplated originally not a long- 
continuing experiment such as many of the experiments in the 
Department of Agriculture are. Many of the experiments in - 
the Department of Agriculture continue indefinitely ; you might 
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say they are never concluded, but this object was one which it 
was expected would be definitely concluded eventually; that 
is, that we would determine the precise question for which this 
plant was erected. That object has not been determined, and 
until it is determined this work is, and the object of this ap- 
propriation is, a continuing object in the sense of the rule. 
And I want to emphasize to the Chair again that where an 
item has come into a bill, which was out of order in the first 
instance, that Congress ought not to be precluded thereafter, 
by someone raising a point of order, from continuing the work 
originally authorized. And that is all that this does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] 
makes the point of order upon the paragraph beginning in lin 
16 and ending in line 22, as follows: z 

For investigation and demonstration within the United States to 
nine the best method of obtaining potash on a commercial scale, 

The Chair finds that in the agricultural appropriation act 
approved August 11, 1916, chapter 313, of 39th Statutes, page 
465, an item similar in form was carried, with the additional 
language: 

Including the establishment and equipment of such plant or plants 
as may be necessary therefor. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AnpErson] contends 
that this investigation and demonstration, a plant having 
already been established, is the continuation of a public work. 
The Chair does not think that the continuation of an investi- 
gation such as this, a scientific investigation by a department, 
constitutes such a work in progress as may be denominated a 
continuation of a public work. In order that the rule should 
apply, something more tangible than an investigation in a plant 
or establishment should be shown in the authorization under 
which the appropriation is sought. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] bases his claim that 
this is not a proper matter for investigation and demonstration 
within the organic law under which the Department of Agri- 
culture operates. Something has been said in discussing the 
point of order as to the purpose of the authorization of this 
investigation and demonstration as carried in the language of 
the item. But upon an inspection of the language appropri- 
ating this $192,900 for determining the best method of obtain- 
ing potash on a commercial scale and authorizing its sale at a 
price to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Chair 
is Inclined to believe it goes somewhat beyond the scope of the 
organic law and thinks it is not such work as may properly be 
said to be authorized by the organic law, and therefore sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON, 
new paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON as a new paragraph: After 
line 15, on page 56, insert: 

“For the completion, operation, and maintenance of the Government 
kelp plant at Summerville, Calif., $192,900.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to argue 
the matter. The amendment which I have offered covers the 
item for the kelp plant against which the gentleman from Texas 
made the point of order. The work has been in progress there 
for some time. There is every reason to expect that during 
the next fiscal year this plant will be so successfully operated 
that it will pay the entire cost of its operation and maintenance 
and a part of the original cost of the building and the equip- 
ment. The experiment has been a very interesting and a very 
profitable one from the standpoint of the industry and the 
standpoint of the Government. We are manufacturing at this 
kelp plant a character of charcoal which sells for a very high 
price, and it is expected that this charcoal, together with the by- 
products, in¢luding iodine, will be sufficient, without the pro- 
duction of any potash at all, to pay the cost of the operation 
of the plant, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have been informed that the Govern- 
ment experiments in the making of potash from kelp have been 
a great success in Japan. Has the gentleman any information 
about that? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not familiar with the particular 
experiment over there. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. They have been practically continued 
along the same lines as ours, but have proven a commercial suc- 
cess, as I understand. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 


Mr. ANDERSON, I think there is no question in the world 
but that with the experimentation now going on they will dem- 
onstrate the commercial feasibility of the production of potash 
in combination with the by-products which result and its pro- 
duction on a commercial scale under normal conditions. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Sioa 3 not be some other products produced from this 
p. 1 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; but the question of the point of order 
was with reference to the concluding proposition. 

Mr. CANDLER. If the gentleman will permit, in answer to 


‘the question propounded by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 


LonewortH], I may say that the testimony in committee showed 
that-it was the belief that that could be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two or three words in order to finish my statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANDLER] moves to strike out the last two or three words. 

Mr. CANDLER. In response to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LonaworrH] the testimony before the com- 
mittee showed that it was believed and it is entirely probable 
that this next year the proceeds of this enterprise will pay the 
expenses, and therefore it becomes self-supporting. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I contend that whether we look 
at the origin of this item as an experiment, or look at it as a 
business enterprise, in either event it ought to be discontinued; 
and I believe that if any Member will take the trouble to read 
the hearings on the item he will agree with me. 

Now, what is the situation? Let us go back into the history 
of the experiment. At the time the World War broke out we 
were getting our potash supply from Germany, and getting it 
at a cost of about 6 cents a unit; a unit is 20 pounds, and that 
made it cost about $60 a ton. When the war broke out that 
supply was absolutely shut off, and the price went up hurriedly. 
by leaps and bounds to $400 or $500 a ton, and there was a 
great scarcity. The Committee on Agriculture, responding to 
the needs of the country, brought in an appropriation, included 
in its regular bill for 1917, authorizing the Department of Agri- 
culture to erect out on the California coast a plant to harvest 
kelp, a great seaweed, and reduce it into potash. That appro- 
priation was $175,000. It was not entirely expended, and was 
continued and made available for 1918. Then for 1919 $127,600 
more was appropriated, and the appropriation for the present 
fiscal year is $127,600. That makes a total expenditure of 
$430,200 in this enterprise. And the committee is now wanting 
$192,900 more. 

Now, how much potash have they made and sold? The gen- 
tlemen say it is going to be a self-supporting proposition, When 
they had the hearings on this very identical proposition and 
when the facts showed that the bigger part of $480,000 had been 
spent, a question was asked, on page 24 of the hearings, of Mr. 
Whitney, the Chief, I believe, of the Bureau of Soils, and he 
said: 

Mr. Witney. I would like to say a word of commendation here. 
During 47 rae of experimentation, when we have had to devise 


everyth: kinds of apparatus, have had to test them and rebuild 
them, we have actually sold during this period approximately $80,000 


worth of 

And remember that has been sold at a price ranging all the 
way from $450 a ton down to $200 a ton, and despite the abnor- 
mal price prevailing, and despite the expenditure of the bigger 
part of $430,000, they have sold only $80,000 worth of potash. 
I am not criticizing that result, except to emphasize that this 
is strictly an experiment, and having now continued it for four 
years we have lost enough on it and should stop. 

Now, gentlemen will argue that if we continue this experi- 
ment for another year the Department of Agriculture will put 
the business on a self-sustaining basis. Let us analyze that 
claim, It is stated in the report of the committee that 150 
units of potash will be produced in a day. That will be 3,000 
pounds of potash per day or 1} tons, or 450 tons for the whole 
year of 800 working days. Now, how much haye they got to 
get for that 450 tons of potash if they put the plant on a self- 
sustaining basis? They will have to get at least $400 a ton to 
put it om a self-supporting basis, unless you take up the by- 
products that they talk about. Of course, everybody knows it 
is absurd to talk about getting $400 per ton for potash, now that 
the war is over. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, BLACK. Yes. 


1920. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Of course, they will not get anything 
like $400 a ton. That is evident enough. 

Mr. BLACK. — Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But they do claim that they will get 
quite a large amount out of these by-products. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. They will claim that; but according to 
their statement they have not done it thus far. They talk 
about this experiment being put on a self-sustaining basis by 
reason of the fact that they will sell carbon. They say they will 
make charcoal out of the Kelp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, I ask for five minutés more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. Now, I want to pay a little attention to the 
statement about by-products. Those in charge of this experi- 
ment admit that they can not put it on a self-sustaining basis 
by the production of potash. They admit that they will produce 
only 450 tons next year. Hitherto they have not produced that 
much, and I do not feel at all assured that they will do it next 
year, but they say they will produce charcoal from kelp, and 
that with the charcoal they will put it on a self-sustaining 
basis. They seem to be putting the charcoal ahead of the potash 
now. According to the testimony of Mr. Turrentine— 

The output of the plant in this material— 

Speaking of charcoal— 
is yet small, but we have every assurance that the apparatus now being 
installed will yield this in large quantities. , 

That is in the future. Predictions are always easy to make 
and usually department heads are not overconservative in 
making them. 

All of the kelp plants owned by private industries suspended 
immediately when the war was over, because they knew that 
they could not harvest a great seaweed, composed of 90 per cent 
water, gather it by submarine machinery, haul it into a boat, 
transport it to a factory and produce only 30 pounds of potash 
from a ton of seaweed, and compete successfully with the great 
natural deposits of potash in Alsace-Lorraine and Strassburg, de- 
posited there by nature during thousands of years of development. 
That is a proposition that I think is self-evident on its face. It is 
just as reasonable to suppose that you can go out here and cut 
down our forests and reduce them to charcoal and compete with 
the great coal mines of the country for fuel as it is to suppose 
that you can go out into the Pacific Ocean and harvest kelp 
growing in 40 feet of water and which is itself 90 per cent 
water, convey it to a plant and reduce it to potash, and do all 
of this in successful competition on a commercial basis. What 
we have done has been wisely done, I am willing to take for 
granted, but after we have shown that potash can be made from 
kelp it seems to me that we have accomplished the purpose of 
our experiment and we are without excuse to continue it 
further, 

The small amount of potash produced by this plant is of 
but little consequence as a commercial proposition, because 
prior“ to the war the country used at least 200,000 tons of 
potash, and could have used profitably 400,000 tons, and this 
plant is only making the small amount of 450 tons a year. 
What does that amount to in comparison with the great amount 
used. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman has inadvert- 
ently understated the consumption, It is very much greater 
than the gentleman stated. 

Mr. GARNER. That only strengthens the gentleman's argu- 
ment. 

Mr. BLACK. That only strengthens my argument. I said it 
was nt least 200,000 tons prior to the war, and I meant that to 
apply to agricultural uses. 

Now, what I want to say before my time is up is that I have 
no objection to the Department of Agriculture making an inves- 
tigation for other sources of supply of potash in the United 
States. We have had in the bill for the last S or 10 years an 
item appropriating $36,840 for that purpose, and we have it in 
the bill to-day. I have made no objection to that, but since 
1915—I did not go back further than that—we have already spent 
$235,000 for that purpose. It is a continuing appropriation, and 
I have no special objection to it, but I do protest against fur- 
ther experiments of the kind carried in this item after we have 
already demonstrated the results. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


an 
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Mr. BLANTON. I think the present hard-working crew de- 
serves another shift, and I make the point of no quorum present. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I hope the gentleman will withhold that until 
we finish this bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] Fifty-one Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wars, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the Agricultural appro-_ 
priation bill, H. R. 12272, had come to no resolution thereon. 

HOUSE BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR’ HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 

II. R. 11368. An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr, RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 5665. An act for the relief of Carlow Avellina ; 

H. R. 3620. An act to authorize the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation to change the names of vessels; 

H. R. 683. An act for the relief of William E. Johnson; and 

H. R. 396. An act to authorize the payment of certain amounts 
for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War, in his discretion, to turn over to the State of Kansas emer- 
gency hospital equipment to be used temporarily in emergency 
hospitals to be established in the State, and for other purposes. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, I desire to report the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Military Academy for the fiscal year 1921. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve all points of order on the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. I submit that the ranking minority member of 
the committee [Mr. Dent] is on the floor, and I think he should 
be recognized to reserve all points of order on this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think any Member of the House has the 
right to reserve points of order on a bill. 

The SPEAKER. The proper time to reserve points of order 
is after the bill has been reported. The Clerk will report the 
bill by title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill (H. R. 12467) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, I yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dent]. 

Mr. DENT. I reserve all points of order on the bill. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

" LEAVE OF ‘ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Rose, for two days, on account of official business. 
-~ LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted— 

To Mr. Netson of Wisconsin to revise and extend remarks on 
the item of the forest products laboratory in the agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

To Mr. Joun W. RaIXEx to reyise and extend remarks on the 
Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill. 

To Mr. KRINd to extend remarks in the Recorp in favor of 
returning the bodies of our dead soldiers from France. 

To Mr. HAUGEN to revise and extend remarks on the subject 
of grazing fees. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House dv now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, February 
12, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required. by the Coast 
Guard for the fiscal year 1921, additional to the amount. here- 
tofore estimated for (H. Doc. No, 646); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, submitting an alternative estimate of 
appropriation required by the District of Columbia for salaries 
of the fire department, fiscal year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 647); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting estimate 
for a deficiency appropriation for expenses of regulating immi- 
gration, 1920; to the Committee on Appropriatious. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 ef Rule XIII, 

Mr. KAHN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12467) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 620), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6198) authorizing pay- 
ment of compensation to Swanhild Sims for personal injuries 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 618); which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. VAILE, from the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, to which was referred the joint resolution of the 
Senate (S. J. Res. 134) to readmit Augusta Louise de Haven- 
Alten to the status and privileges of a citizen of the United 
. States, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 619); which said joint resolution and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12453) granting a pension to Susie Dixon; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to. the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions.. 

A bill (H. R. 12455) granting a pension to Sarah J. Stapleton; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 12454) granting an increase of pension to Elyza 
Settles; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. - 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUDSPETH:; A bill (H. R. 12458) to establish an 
additional fish-cultural station in the State of Texas; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12459) to establish an additional fish- 
cultural station in the State of Texas; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 12460) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the one hun- 
credth anniversary of the admission of the State of Maine 
inte the Union; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 
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By Mr. VINSON: A bill (H. R. 12461) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate one machine gun to the city of Warren- 
ton, Ga.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bilt (H. R. 12462) to provide a preliminary survey of 
the Savannah River at Augusta, Ga., with the view to the con- 
trol of its floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12463) providing for the survey of the 
Savannah River below Augusta, Ga,; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. Š 3 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12464) to pro- 
vide for the relief of members of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force.who were given temporary appointments in the 
nao Navy prior to July 1, 1918; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12465) to defray the 
expenses of litigation and proceedings instituted by direction of 
the general council of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12466) authorizing 
the granting of certain irrigation easements in the Yellowstone 
National Park, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12467) making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, and for other purposes; to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) 
serving notice to Great Britain to cancel and abrogate a cer- 
tain treaty, dated January 11, 1909, relating to the boundary 
waters and questions arising along the boundary of Canada and 
the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12468) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James S. Henry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12469) to authorize the 
award of a medal of honor to Chief Gunner Robert Edward Cox, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON; A bill (H. R. 12470) for the relief of 
Frederick G. Barker ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12471) for the 
relief of Andrew Spence; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 12472) granting a pension to 
Earl W. Maitland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 12473) granting an increase of 
pension to Jessie Wiggins Conn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 12474) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12475) granting an increase 
of pension to Morgan J. Treadway; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 12476) granting an increase of 
pension to Scott Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12477) for the relief of James 
W. Creighton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 12478) for the relief of Lieut. 
Col. Henry C. Davis; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 12479) granting a pension to 
Jennie Nix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause i of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1478. By the SPEAKER: Petition of taxpayers of the counties 
of Washington and Fayette, in the State of Idaho, relative to bet- 
ter roads, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1479. Also, petition of the Kenilworth Citizens’ Association, of 
the District of Columbia, indorsing the proposed merger of elec- 
trie railways; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1480. By Mr. ANTHONY : Petition of citizens of Leavenworth, 
Kans., indorsing House bill 3149; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

1481. By Mr. BABKA : Petition of citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, 
indorsing the Lehlbach-Sterling bill; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 
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1482. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, 
indorsing the Sims bill, House bill 262; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1488. By Mr. COLE: Petition of citizens of Cleveland and 
Galion, Ohio, indorsing House bill 3149 and Senate bill 1699; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1484. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Jamaica Board of Trade, 
opposing the passage of the Cummins and Esch railroad bills in 
their present form; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1485. By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of the United Parlor, Native 
Sons of the Golden West, of San Francisco, Calif., relative to 
certain legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. > 

1486. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of J. E. Beal, 
pastor, and 31 other members of Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Holt, Mich., favoring legislation to prohibit interstate transmis- 
sion of race-gambling information; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1487. By Mr. MAHER: Petition of Jamaica Board of Trade, 
opposing the passage of the Cummins and Esch railroad bills in 
their present form; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1488. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the United Parlor, 
Native Sons of the Golden West, of San Francisco, Calif., relative 
to certain legislation ; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

1489. Also, petition of the Religious Society of Friends, of 

Brooklyn, N. V., opposing universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1490. By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of citizens of Troy and 
Watervliet, N. V., relative to the Irish situation; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

1491. By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of the Aero Club, University 
of Minnesota, favoring Senate bill 3348, etc.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1492. Also, petition of the Trades and Labor Assembly, the 
Nonpartisan League, and farmers’ organizations of St. Paul, 
Minn., opposing the Esch-Cummins railroad bills, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1493. Also, petition of the Minneapolis City Council, relative 
to certain legislation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1494, Also, petition of the Minneapolis Trades and Labor 
Assembly, relative to the Army stores; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1495. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition protesting against the enact- 
ment of the Sterling-Graham sedition bill by Union No. 219, 
International Molders’ Union, Rochester; Local No. 405, Inter- 
national Molders’ Union, Ellwood City; Chartiers Valley Cen- 
tral Labor Union, Canonsburg; and United Trades Council, West 
Brownsville, all in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, ? 


SENATE. 


Tnunspar, February 12, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, this is a sacred day in our national calendar. 
We are reminded again of that great beacon light of our national 
history who recorded himself as conscious of being the agent 
of the Diviné and who said, “I am conscious at every moment 
that all I am, that all I have, it subject to the control of a higher 
power.” We bless Thee that he was able through Thy grace 
and power to see the light and to follow the light in the preser- 
vation of our great Nation. Now we pray Thee to give us the 
spirit of the fathers that we may do well and faithfully the 
duties of this day and all the days that are before us, and lead 
onward and upward in the paths of progress and righteousness 
and peace. For Thy name's sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION (S. DOC. NO. 217). 


The VICE PRESIDENT taid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
estimate of deficiency appropriations for “ of regula- 
tion of immigration, 1920,” which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed to the pending bill, Senate bill 
1699. I ask that it may be read and printed. It is short. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 
The Reading Clerk read as follows: 


Add as a new section, to be numbered section 16, the following (sec- 
tion 16 of the bill to be numbered section 17) : 

“The Commissioner of Pensions, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, is hereby authorized and directed to select three actu- 
aries, one of whom shall be the Government actuary, to be known as 
the board of actuaries, whose duty it shall be to annually report upon 
the actual operations of this act with authority to recommend to the 
Commissioner of Pensions such changes as in its judgment may be 
deemed necessary to maintain the system upon a sound financial basis, 
It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Pensions to submit with 
his annual report to Congress the recommendations of the board of 
actuaries, It shall be the duty of the board of actuaries to make a 
valuation of the ‘civil-service retirement and disability fund’ at the 
end of the first year following the passage of this act and at intervals 
of every five years thereafter, or oftener, if deemed necessary by the 
Coramissioner of Pensions. The com tion of the members of the 
board of actuaries, exclusive of the Government actuar, shall be fixed 
by the Commissioner of Pensions with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 


table and be printed. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keyes] has in his possession one of the two existing 
copies of the Gettysburg address, written throughout in Mr. 
Lincoln’s own hand. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
that Senator Keyes, on this anniversary of Lincoln’s birth, 
may read the Gettysburg address from the original manuscript 
in Mr. Lincoln's hand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. KEYES, It so happens, Mr. President, that I am fortu- 
nate enough to possess and to have here to-day the manuscript 
of President Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address, and I shall 
be very glad, indeed, to comply with the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

It may be of interest to the Senate to know a little of the his- 
tory of this manuscript. It was given by President Lincoln to 
Edward Everett, and he presented it, together with the manu- 
script of his own address, also delivered at Gettysburg, at the 
consecration of the National Cemetery on the 19th of November, 
1863, to. Mrs. Hamilton Fish, who was then president of the 
executive committee of the ladies having charge at the fair in 
aid of the sanitary commission held in New York in March, 
1864, to be disposed of for the benefit of our soldiers of the Civil 
War. These two manuscripts were purchased at this fair by 
an uncle of mine and have been in my family ever since. 

I will now read, Mr. President, from the Lincoln manuscript: 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent, a new Nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that Nation, or any nation so conceived, and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final 
resting place for those who here gave their lives, that that 
Nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

“But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can not 
consecrate—we can not hallow—this ground. The brave mee. 
living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far 
above our poor power to add or detract. The world wil little 
note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here, have, thus far, so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they here gave the last full measure of de 
votlon—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom—and that, gayvernment of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


[A facsimile of the original manuscript, together with a letter 
explaining its authenticity, will be found on the following pages.] 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of Abraham Lincoln I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, February 13, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, February 12, 1920, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: : 


Infinite Spirit, Father of all souls, out of whose substance 
proceedeth all that is wise and strong, pure and holy, we lift 
up our hearts in gratitude to Thee for the great men whom 
Thou hast raised up to be the bearers of truth, love, leadership, 
in the affairs of men. 

To-day we would sing with all true Americans songs of 
praises to Thee for our beloved Lincoln—a man of God, called 
of God to be the savior of his country in its darkest hour; 
pure in bis conceptions, strong in his convictions, firm in his 
purposes, great in his goodness, good in his greatness, the 
paragon of American cjtizenship; who bore in his heart the 
sorrows of a Nation and laid down his life that it might live. 
But he lives. His country lives. May his life, character, and 
achievements inspire us to follow his illustrious example. In 
the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on legislation pertaining to 
soldiers’ uniforms. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on soldiers’ 
uniforms. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ECHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
Imve printed in the Recorp an address by my colleague, Mr. 
GoopyKoontz, of West Virginia, on Abraham Lincoln, delivered 
Sunday, February 8, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recorp an address by his 
colleague [Mr. GoopyKoontz] on Abraham Lincoln. Is there 
objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
notify absent Members, the Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Donovan Kennedy, R. I. Robinson, N. C. 
Anthony Dooling Kiess Rodenberg 
Ashbrook Dunbar Knutson ose 
Baer Dyer Kraus Rowan 
Bee Eagan Kreider Rucker 
Blackmon Elliott Langley Sanford 
Boies Ellsworth en Saunders, Va. 
Booher Esch Lehlbach Scully 
Britten Evans, Nebr. Little Sears 
Brooks, Pa. Ferris mce Sisson 
Browne Fess McArthur Suat 
Browning Fields McClintic Smith, III 
Buchanan Focht McCulloch mith, 
Burke Fuller, Mass. McDuffie Snyder 
Butler Gallagher McFadden Strong, Pa. 
Caldwell Garrett McGlennon Sullivan 
Campbell, Kans, Goldfogle McKenzie 8 Swope 
Campbell, Pa, oda. McLaughlin, Nebr. Tague 
Cantrill uld MacCrate Temple 
Caraway Graham, Pa. MacGregor ‘Thompson 
Carew Greene, Vt. Maher ‘Tilson 
Case Hamill Mann, S. C. Towner 
Clark, Mo Hamilton Mansfield Treadway 
Cole Heflin oy Venable 
Connally Houghton Newton, Minn, Vestal 
Costello Howard Newton, Mo. Watkins 
rago Hull, Iowa Nolan ea ver 
Cramton Husted O'Connell Webster 
Crowther Johnson, Wash. O'Connor Whaley 
Cullen Johnston, N. L. Parker White, Kans, 
Curry, Calif. Jones, Pa. Phelan illiam: 
Dallinger Jones, Tex, orter Wilson, La. 
Davey uul Rainey, Ala. Wilson, Pa. 
Dempsey Kearns Rainey, II. T. Wood. Ind. 
Denison Kelley, Mich. Reavis Woody: 
Dent Kendall Reed, N. Yates 
Dickinson, Iowa Kennedy, Iowa Riordan 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-one Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of to-day President 
Lincoln's Gettysburg address will be read by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON read the Gettysburg address, as follows: 


LINCOLN’s GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 
(November 19, 1863.) 


“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new Nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that Nation, or any nation so conceived, and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final rest- 
ing place for those who here gave their lives, that that Nation 
Digar live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we can not con- 
secrate—we can not hallow—this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did-here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought here, have, 
thus far, so nobly advanced, It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they here gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain—that this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom—and that, government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. By special order the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Wepster] was authorized to address the House for 
30 minutes, 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, Judge Wesster is unable to be 
present on account of illness: I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp the address which he would have made if he had 
been present. I also ask unanimous consent that he be excused 
for the day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp the address by his colleague, 
Judge WEBSTER, and also that he be excused for the day. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. By special order the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. MONAHAN] is authorized to address the House for 
30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln reads like a romance, yet we know it is true. 

He was born in a log cabin in Kentucky 111 years ago to-day, 
a building not like the comfortable houses of to-day, but a 
small, illy constructed affair, with no floor save the earth, no 
ceiling, only one room, no glass windows, but one door, aud a 
fireplace with an outside chimney, and here he lived until he 
was 7 years of age, when his parents moved to Indiana. 

They were the pioneers in that virgin forest. The month 
was October, and winter was approaching. They did not have 
time to erect a cabin. They built a camp. A hole 14 feet long 
was dug on a sidehill facing the south. Logs were cut for the 
east and west ends. The earth was made to serve for the north 
side, while the south side remained absolutely open. There 
was no floor, stove, fireplace, or windows. The fire was built 
and the cooking done in front of the open south side, and 
here the family lived for an entire year before better quarters 
could be provided. A year later, when Lincoln was but 9 years 
old, his mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln, died. This was a blow 
that nearly crushed him. Between Lincoln and his father there 
was but little in common and no bond of sympathy. 

From his father he inherited that great physical strength 
and endurance so essential in pioneer life, but nothing else. 
It was from his mother that he inherited that mystical mind, 
that lofty soul, that patience and judgment, that was to dis- 
tinguish him above all men, and when he returned from her 
fresh grave his child face wore a veil of melancholy that never 
left it. 

There was no clergyman present at the funeral of this mod- 
ern Mary, and several years afterward young Lincoln contrived 
to have a funeral discourse commemorative of the merits and 
humble and unobtrusive virtues» preached by an itinerant 
preacher, in memory of the mother of one charged with a mis- 
sion akin to the divine. 

The following year the father married a widow by the name 
of Sallie Bush and brought her with three children, two daughters 
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and a son, to his desolate home, and the coming of this noble 
woman in all probability gave Lincoln to the ages. 

She loved him from the first as if he were her own child. 

She developed his inherited ability and taught him many of 
the practical things of life. She brought cleanliness and order 
to the home, established a family altar, and made it possible 
for Lincoln to learn to read and write by sending him to school 
for four months. 
And to-day, when all the civilized world is paying homage 
to the memory of one of the greatest of the race, can we not in 
spirit place a wreath of love upon the humble graves of Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, who gave him birth and transmitted to him 
those qualities of mind, heart, and soul which made him great, 
and to Sallie Bush Lincoln, who developed those inherited qual- 
ities, taught him the practical side of life, and made it possible 
for him to become what he was? [Applause.] 

When Lincoln was 17 years old his only sister died, and 
another great sorrow veiled his soul; and in his anguish he 
cried out again and again, “ What have I to live for now?” 
Indeed, his suffering was so intense that his rude neigh- 
bors not only wondered at it but feared he might take his own 
life. 

They did not know that of the few cords that bound him 
to life one snapped at the bedside of a dying mother; another 
broke by the newly made grave in the solemn forest; but 
still another was held by destiny and was to save him for the 
great work of the future. 

He was now 17 years old; and Henry C. Whitney, in his 
Life and Works of Lincoln, thus describes him: 

At the age of 17 he was six and a third feet high, his feet and 
hands were unsually large, and his legs and arms disproportionately 
Jong; his head was small and . defective; his body very 
diminutive for one of his height. His walk was awkward, his ges- 
tures still more so; his skin was of a dirty, yellowish brown, and 
shriveled and baggy, even at that ege He was attired in buckskin 
pants, which failed to conceal his blue shin bones; his shirt was 
of a fabric known to pioneer, and to no other life, as linsey-woolsey ; 
and in winter he was clad in what is known as a warmus; and, 
finally, a coonskin cap, homemade, and moccasins, also homemade, 

rotected and decorated, respectively, his upper and nether extremities, 
e was bizarre looking even in that primitive community. 

In the spring of 1830 the Lincoln family left Indiana and 
moved to Macon County, III., and here for a time the future 
emancipator did all kinds of work incident to pioneer life. 
He split rails, cleared land, kept store, and made several trips 
down the Mississippi on flatboats to New Orleans. But during 
all this time, whenever the opportunity presented, he was read- 
ing good books and studying, and, in addition to the work above 
referred to, he became a captain in the Black Hawk War, a 
surveyor, and later postmaster at New Salem, and here he began 
the study of the law, was finally admitted to the bar in 1837, 
and began the practice of his chosen profession. In 1834 he 
was elected to the State legislature, serving in all three terms. 
In 1846 he was elected to Congress, served one term, and 
refused to stand for a reelection. During all this time Lin- 
coln showed no marked ability. As an attorney he was not 
well grounded in the principles of the law, nor was he a well- 
read lawyer. He tried his cases more upon the principles of 
right and wrong than by the code of practice, and, because of 
his known honesty and his strength with the jury, won a 
majority of his cases. There was nothing brilliant in his 
record as a State legislator, and he himself always contended 
that his one term in Congress was a failure. 

The hour for the great crisis had not yet come. It was still 
Several years away, and the evolution of this plain, awkward 
child of the frontier into the great leader he became was 
not complete, and his statesmanship was still in a chrysalis 
state. 

He took an active part in political discussions and gradually 
came to be regarded as one of the strong men of Illinois, and 
slowly but surely was laying the foundation for future useful- 
ness, but neither he nor his friends ever dreamed of the 
heights to which he would attain. Like Rome, Lincoln was 
not made in a day. 

From 1849, when his term in Congress ended, to 1854, Lincoln 
had apparently retired from public life, but with the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise and the opening of the campaign 
by Stephen A. Douglas in a great speech at Springfield, on 
October 3, Lincoln was unanimously chosen to answer it, which 
he did pn the following day, speaking for three hours and mak- 
ing one of the greatest efforts of his life, Douglas himself de- 
claring he had heard nothing like it in the Senate. This speech 
first brought Lincoln into public notice, and two years later, at 
the Republican national convention, he received 110 votes for 
Vice President. : , 

In 1858 he was nominated by his party for United States 
Senator against Stephen A. Douglas, and immediately chal- 
lenged his opponent to a series of joint debates, : 


Douglas was one of the greatest platform orators of his 
generation, the idol of his party, and the author of the Mis- 
souri Compromise measure, and his friends looked for an easy 
triumph, but Lincoln proved more than his equal, and at Free- 
port trapped Douglas into an admission that, while it won for 
him the Senatorship, lost him the Presidency. Lincoln, on the 
other hand, lost the Senatorship and won the Presidency, for 
in 1860 he was nominated at Chicago and in the following 
November elected, receiving 180 votes in the Electoral College 
against 72 for Breckenridge, 39 for Bell, and 12 for Douglas, 
and on the following 4th of March was duly inaugurated, and 
in a few days later the Civil War had begun. 

To-day we are commemorating the birth of a man, and this 
is not a fitting time or place to enter into the details of that 
mighty struggle. History has recorded how, answering to the 
call and following the guidance of the great Lincoln, the hosts 
of freedom fought, bled, suffered, and died, and how mothers, 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts gave of their all, and with tearful 
eyes, on bended knees, prayed to God while the armies fought— 
how, after four long years of bloodshed and carnage, the 
Nation was saved, the Union made indissoluble, the flag 
rendered stainless, slayery abolished, and for the first time 
in the history of the race the brotherhood of man was virtually 
written into law. [Applause.] 

History also tells us how in the moment of stupendous vic- 
tory, enveloped in the halo of radiant success, the bullet of an 
assassin ended the life of the mighty leader; how the pmans of 
yictory were changed to wails of sorrow; how his body was 
carried back to Springfield, where much of his life was spent, 
where his old neighbors and friends lived, back to the rolling 
prairies of the State of his adoption, to be buried in the soil he 
loved so well. E 

A few days agod stood in front of the old Ford Theater in 
Washington, the building in which Lincoln was shot, then 
walked around to the rear and saw the door through which 
Booth escaped, and the spot where he mounted his horse and gal- 
loped away into the darkness was pointed out. 

Across the street is the house in which Lincoln died, now a 
national museum filled with Lincoln relics. There were pieces 
of timber from the cabin in which he was born, from the log 
house in Indiana. There were axes and mauls he had used and 
rails he had split, the clothes he had worn, the office desk he 
had used, and the cheap furniture of his home. There were pub- 
lie documents and private letters he had written, and hundreds 
of articles of interest which Capt. O. H. Oldroyd had for more 
than 50 years been collecting. The room in which he died has 
been kept as nearly as possible as it was on the night of the 
tragedy. 2 

This room was in a cheap boarding house and occupied at the 
time by a private soldier. It was about 10 feet wide by 16 long. 
It had but one window, the floor was uncarpeted, and the ceiling 
so low that I could reach it with my uplifted hand. And here, 
amidst these squalid surroundings, in this dingy room, the great 
soul left the weary body, and for the first time Abraham Lincoln 
found peace and rest. The man of sorrows, who knew and felt 
grief, who trod the wine press alone, who had led a great and 
progressive people successfully through the mightiest struggle 
in the annals of the race, who had written in letters of living 
light in the blue done of heaven, where all mankind could read, 
the words “ Union,” “ Freedom,” and “ Progress,” now belonged 
to the ages. [Applause.] 

The world still wonders what there was in this crude, awk- 
ward child of the frontier that made him the commanding figure 
in the greatest epochal conflict of the race. 

Born in poverty and destitution, with nothing to awaken or 
stimulate ambition, better things, or higher conditions, he was 
ambitious. He attended school but four months, yet some of 
his productions, notably his second inaugural address and 
Gettysburg speech, are classics. 

The Gettysburg address you have heard read this morning so 
beautifully, so eXpressively, by one who lives not in Danville, 
not in Illinois, but in the hearts of every man, woman, and. 
child in the United States, Uncle Joe Cannon. [Applause.] 

With but a limited acquaintance outside of Illinois he won 
the Presidency from the greatest and best of his party, and after 
his inauguration there was not a member of his Cabinet who did 
not consider himself a bigger man than he, until they, accord- 
ing to Col Watterson, “one by one measured mental swords 
with him and were brought to their intellectual knees never to 
rise again.” 

Wherein, then, did Lincoln’s greatness lie? 

A brief review of the man and his work may aid in answer- 
ing this question. Lincoln was an intense student, not only of 
books but of men and conditions, and as day by day he absorbed 
knowledge, which his great memory retained, he became in time 
a very learned man, though never a scholarly one. 
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He was always true to his higher self and courageously stood 
for what he believed to be right. There was nothing of the 
trimmer or démagogue in his makeup. 

He was honest with his fellow men, true to his friends, and 
ingratitude had no part in his mental makeup; hence when he 
made friends he always kept them, and because of his honesty 
the people trusted him. 

He acted upon judgment, not impulse, and the hysterical and 
ultra never appealed to him. During the Civil War often his 
most bitter assailants were not the men in arms against the 
Government, not even the “ copperhead” element in the North, 
but the abolition extremists. His patience was as great as his 
judgment was sound, and Lincoln the Man always waited for 
the Place and the Hour. He was a genius of common sense; 
his judgment of men was marvelous, and his trained mind 
went straight to the heart of all questions, great or small, as 
from day to day he grandly arose to meet new conditions and 
unexpected obstacles. These are some of the reasons why 
Lincoln was superlatively great during the war and was able 
to accomplish all that was done. 

Because of his honesty the people trusted him; because of 
loyalty to friends and principles they loved him; and because 
of his judgment, tact, and patience they sustained him. 

Historic man waited 4,000 years for the coming of Lincoln. 
Such a character never lived before, and the world may never 
see his like again. He was created for a purpose; he was a 
man with a mission; and, with his work done, his mission 
accomplished, he was by a loving Father kissed from scenes 
of bloodshed and strife to eternal rest and happiness. May we 
not believe that a fond mother was waiting to wipe the stamp 
of melancholy from his tired face, and that to-day a happy and 
reunited family are smiling somewhere among the stars as they 
look down upon this and similar scenes? 

His life will ever be an inspiration for better deeds, higher 
aspirations, and loftier purposes. 

None can read of his life and works without being made a 
better man or woman. The pathetic story of his early life and 
constant struggles with poverty and destitution will fill the 
heart of man with deeper sympathy for the poor and needy. 
His successful struggles, under constant adversity, to better his 
condition will be a beacon light that will guide many a storm- 
buffeted boy or girl into the harbor of success. His loyalty to 
friends and principle, his rugged honesty, and the sweetness 
of a private life as pure as an angel's dream will make for 
purer homes, better citizenship, warmer and more lasting friend- 
ships until time shall be no more, while his unselfish patriotism 
and devotion to his country and humanity will forever stand 
as a guide for future generations. 

Had the Nation, in 1861 been guided by the voice and wisdom 
of Lincoln, emancipation would have come without pecuniary 
loss to the slaveholder nor would the country have been tern by 
the horrors of civil war. 

Had Lincoln been permitted to live, I believe there would have 
been no carpet-bag government in the South [applause], and 
many of the so-called reconstruction laws would never have been 
placed upon our statute books. In his death the North lost its 
safest counselor, the South its best and truest friend. [Ap- 
Plause. 

In this hour when hysteria and emotionalism are attempting 
to dethrone judgment and reason and plunge the race into chaos 
and ruin, could Lincoln act and speak he would say: 

“The pages of American history are resplendent with the 
names and records of great and honest men, among whom we 
can point to a Washington, a Jefferson, a Jackson, a Webster, 
a Douglas, a Tilden, a Blaine, a Thurman, and a McKinley. 

“ Each of these men in his day and generation fought the good 
fight, kept the faith, and finished the course; and, because judg- 
ment, not hysteria, was the guiding star of each, they lived 
respected, died regretted, and the fruits of their labor have come 
as a heritage to us. [Applause,] 

Take men of this class as a guide for yourself and children, 
rather than these modern political Jeremiahs, swashbucklers, 
and civilization destroyers, who to-day dre bounding from one 
platform to another, preaching the doctrine of class hatred, 
Suspicion, doubt, and disaster, and raising new political issues 
every day. [Applause.] 

Have faith in your fellow man and keep faith with him. [Ap- 
plause.] The destiny of the race leads ever onward and up- 
ward; and, from the beginning of history, it has grandly kept 
step to the music of its mission. ) 

“There are more honest men in the world to-day than there 
were yesterday. There will be more to-morrow than there are 
to-day.” [Applause.] 


He would point to the great highway of life, along which 
earth’s millions are marching to a higher plane of existence. 


t 


He would ask you to leave the sensational press to be con- 
sumed in the fires of hatred and passion their hysteria has 
lighted, the Bolshevist to suffocate and decay in the filth of his 
own making, and the demagogue and agitator to gnaw at the 
fleshless bones of monsters their wicked fancies or diseased 
imaginations have created. 

He would point to the past and its lessons, where judgment 
has always finally prevailed and truth ever triumphed; and 
then he would point to the future, where the beacon light of 
hope eternally shines, and in the name of justice, honesty, 
progress, and liberty bid us look up and march on. 

He would urge that equity and fairness be made the control- 
ling forces to guide the race and that no class should be per- 
mitted to harass or destroy the commercial prosperity or social 
life of 100,000,000 people who are outside the ranks of greedy 
capital and organized. labor. [Applause,] He would say that 
the Ship of State must be manned by crews who are loyal to the 
organic laws and government founded and transmitted by the 
mighty Washington; that she must be kept away from the rocks 
that wreck and waves that overwhelm. 

He would command that she immediately leave the slough of 
unrest fed by the poisonous waters of greed, graft, and isms 
and once again sail out into the boundless, bounding ocean of 
Americanism, and as the tides of Justice once again clasp her 
keel and the breezes of Progress fill her sails as she slowly moves 
out to sea to continue her journey to her final port—Destiny— 
may we not believe that in words of love, admonition, and hope 
as a parting bon voyage and “ God bless you,” he would say: 


tempest's roar, 
ts on the y, 


Mr. Speaker, this Nation will never die nor the sun of Ameri- 
canism grow dim so long as our people cherish the name and are 
guided by the teachings and example of the sweetest, greatest, 
3 character in human history—Abraham Lincoln. IAp- 
plause. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes in erder that I may read 
„ from Lincoln and present some comments 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for three minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, Lincoln was one of America’s 
greatest patriots and philosophers, one of the incarnate spirits 
of our civilization, 

With profound verity he said: 

If we would supplant the opinions of our fathers in any case we 
should do so u evidence so conclusive and arguments so clear that 
even their great authority, fairly considered and weighed, can not stand, 

Is the evidence so conclusive and are the arguments so clear 
that America should join a foreign alliance that the admonition 
of Lincoln and of our statesmen through 150 years to avoid 
foreign entangling alliances should be abandoned? 

Lincoln said: 


Reason—cold, calculating, unempassioned reason—must furnish all 
the material for our future safety and defense. 


Can reason—cold, calculating, and unempassioned reason— 
tell America that her destiny, her liberty, her life, is safer in 
the hands of aliens than in her own possession? 

Lincoln also said: 


Accustomed to trample upon the rights of others, you have lost the 
genius of your own independence and become fit subjects of the first 
cunning tyrant who arises among you, 


The proposed covenant of a League of Nations, with or with- 
out reservations, is wholly and completely nothing other than 
a political alliance, an armed international and imperialistic 
alliance, of the five great nations which have won the war for 
the domination of the world and the peoples therein. 

If America joins this “unholy alliance,” America will then 
become accustomed to trample upon the rights of others and 
must of necessity lose the genius of her independence and be- 
come a part of tyranny. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Richmond, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with amendment 
the bill (H. R. 11927) to increase the efficiency of the personnel 
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of the Navy and Coast Guard through the temporary provision 
of bonuses or increased compensation, had requested a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ment, and had appointed Mr. Pace, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr. Smirx of Maryland as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 3371) authorizing Gordon N. Peay, 
jr., his heirs and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
n toll bridge and approaches thereto across the White River, 
and agreed to the same, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
and found truly enrolled bill of the following title, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10746. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction, enlarge- 
ment, and equipment of schools, the acquisition and construction 
of a water-supply system, the construction of a sewer system, the 
construction of a city dock and floating dock, and to levy and 
collect a special tax therefor. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Evans of Nebraska, for to-day, on account of death 
in the family. 

To Mr. Brr, for to-day, on account of important business. 

To Mr, ASHBROOK, for two days, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Denison, for to-day, on account of illness. z- 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 12272, the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, with Mr. Warsa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose yesterday there 
was an amendment pending offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. The chairman of the committee had risen to offer 
an amendment, but it had not been offered. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment by changing the word “ Summerville” 
to “Summerland.” I took the language as it appeared in the 
Book of Estimates, and I am informed this morning that the 
name of the place where this plant is located is Summerland 
and not Summerville. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
proposed to be modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 56, after line 15, insert: “For the completion, operation, and 
202000 of the Government kelp plant at Summerland, Calif., 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection te the modification? 
There was no objection, j 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSON] to continue this kelp experimental work in Cali- 
fornia. It was begun as an experiment, but I believe that the 
developments which have followed as a result of these experi- 
ments thoroughly justify the expenditure made and certainly 
justify the continuance of the work which has been begun. 
During the expérimental period there was sold $80,000 worth 
of the products of the enterprise, and the money was turned 
into the Treasury of the United States. That much of the 
money already expended has been returned to the United States 
Treasury. During the experimental period the largest expenses 
were incurred. At the present time the plant is getting upon 
a paying basis, and, if continued during another year, unques- 
tionably instead of being an expense to the Government it ap- 
pears at least that it is quite probable that it will become a 
source of revenue, and we will be able to continue to return ad- 
ditional sums of money to the Treasury, and that is very 
desirable. 

The question was asked yesterday as to whether it is paying 
at the present time. To this I desire to address my attention 
now. It is stated in the hearings, if gentlemen will examine 
them—and I desire to quote from them—that it is upon a paying 
basis. The Chief of the Bureau of Soils was asked whether it 


was upon a paying basis, and he stated that it is. On page 24 
of part 9 of the hearings the following occurs: 

Mr. CANDLER. I notice in the note here it says it is estimated that 
$101,000 will be realized from the sale of products at this plant for 
the current fiscal year. For the fiscal year 1921 it is believed that the 
receipts will more than cover all expenditures, including the heavy. 
overhead now entailed by a large force of chemists and construction 
and repair men, 

Mr. WHITNEY, That means that we are now on a production basis, 
but during the time when we were experimenting the expense, of course, 
was heavier. 

On page 28, I quote again: 

Mr. CANDLER. Y th : ~ 
patna ie baveciy kon ay e expenses with the by-products, and your 

Mr, Cuan, Whine t out of i 

8 3 > a 

n er you get out of potash is profit? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman says that they are on a paying 
basis by marketing their by-products. Will the gentleman give 
us any information as to how much of this kelp charcoal is 
actually sold? 

Mr. CANDLER. They have not sold a great deal up to the 
present time. Just exactly the amount sold up to the present 
time I am not able to inform the gentleman, but the estimates 
for the coming year are that they will sell, on the basis of 
300 days’ operation, 150 units per day of potash, at $2 a unit, 
$90.000; and 1 ton of carbon per day, at $300 per ton, $90,000; 
20 pounds of jodine per day, at $4 per pound, $24,000; and 
1,600 pounds of sulphate of ammonia per day, at $4 per hun- 
dredweight, $19,000, making a total of $223,000 they expect to 
make within the coming year; and if this expectation is realized 
it will pay expenses and pay a profit of $30,000 over the amount 
of the appropriation now asked for next year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANDLER. On page 26 of the hearings Mr. Turrentine, 
in charge of this work, stated as a résumé of the situation as 
follows: 

(1) Results to date show definitely that the successful outcome of 
experiments is assured, that by-products will be developed which will 
more than carry the production cost of potash. This will enable kelp 
potash, then, to come into the market, where freight rates are not 
prohibitive, in competition with potash from any other source. 

(2) With a successful outcome assured, it would be unwise to dis- 
continue the work and lose the credit which is bound to accrue to 
the Government e the successful prosecution of a problem un- 
dertaken in the face of so much criticism and one advertised so widely 
by its opponents as illogical and uneconomical, 

(3) Its continuation from now on will be at a very slight and de- 
creasing expense to the public, the proceeds from this year’s pro- 
JJC... wee Gok ete Gate 

rom yi ro more n 
That the enterprise will be . within a short period eke 
ass . 

These facts, shown by those who know the facts and who are 
in charge of this work, demonstrate that the result of the opera- 
tions this year is to bring this plant up to a self-sustaining 
basis, and that it is expected and confidently believed that dur- 
ing the next year it will be upon a profitable basis. It would 
certainly be unwise to discontinue the operation at the present 
time and withdraw appropriations from it. When we went into 
it, it was merely an experiment. Nobody knew what the re- 
sult would be, but as the work has progressed from time to time 
it has been discovered that from the by-products the expenses of 
the enterprise will be paid and that the real purpose, the pro- 
duction of potash, for which it was originally established, will 
be a suecess, and the revenues derived from the sale of potash 
will be a profit. That being true, the business having gotten 
to that point where it is emerging at least to a position where it 
will be a paying and continually increasing profit-making enter- 


prise, certainly, after having paid the expenses of the experi- 


ment, when we have the opportunity to get some of the money 
back, and possibly all of it, into the Treasury of the United 
States, it would be the height of folly, as stated by Mr. Turren- 
tine, the gentleman in charge, to discontinue it now. There- 
fore I hope the amendment offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota will prevail and that this appropriation will be con- 
tinued and that this work will be permitted to go on. If that 
be done, the result which we expect will undoubtedly come and 
the Government will get from this enterprise not only a profit 
itself, but the people of the United States will get a product 
which is very much needed at the present time, and we will be 
able to put this enterprise on a commercial basis, where we can 
compete with producers from other countries, which would cer- 
tainly be very beneficial to our own country. [Applause.] 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the products can be made at a 
profit, as the gentleman says, why does not individual enter- 
$ pae ga into the business? Why should the Government go 
into it? , 

Mr. CANDLER. The Government went into it, as I said, at 


the outset, as a mere matter of t, because individual 
enterprise at that time did not feel inclined to do so. One of 
the objects of this experimental work is to demonstrate that 
the business can be made profitable and thereby encourage pri- 
vate enterprise to enter it and utilize the practically inex- 
haustible supply of kelp available. Private enterprise did un- 
dertake to manufacture potash from kelp but did not undertake 
to manufacture the by-products, but simply to make potash, 
and therefore they did not succeed. We hope to inspire and 
encourage them to again undertake the business by showing 
them by the experiments the Government has made and will 
make that by utilizing the by-products the business can be made 
profitable from a commercial standpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have two minutes more. à 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may proceed 
for two additional minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the Government has now 
proven the fact that this potash can be made at a profit, why 
should not the Government get out of the business and let indi- 
vidual enterprise do it? 

Mr. CANDLER. This is not intended to be a permanent 
enterprise, but it certainly would be unwise, when we haye gone 
to the expense which we have in the experimental stage, to im- 
mediately, on arriving at the point where it is demonstrated it 
is upon a paying basis, to discontinue further work when we 
have an opportunity to get some of the money that the Govern- 
ment has spent restored to the Treasury of the United States. 
Certainly we ought to have an opportunity to do that. And 
then the development as to these by-products is not complete. 
The experiments as to certain work have not been completed, 
and with the continuance of it we will be able to demonstrate 
more assuredly to the public that it can be successfully car- 
ried on, and can be made a commercial success and thereby 
invite private enterprise to engage in it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does the gentleman believe the 
Government will get back this year the amount of the appro- 
priation herein suggested, of $192,000? 

Mr. CANDLER. It is not expected the Government will get 
it back this year, but it is expeeted that it will get it back next 
year, with a profit besides. This $192,000 is an appropriation 
for 1921 and not for 1920, and during 1921 we expect to pay all 
expenses and make a profit in the operation of this business. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. How much of this $192,000 will go 
into buildings? 

Mr. CANDLER. None of it will go into buildings. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. It looks to me that if we keep put- 
ting $192,000—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN and Mr. JACOWAY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Jacoway]. 

Mr. JAGOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to concur in all that 
has been said by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canpier]. 
On yesterday and to-day there has been some discussion of what 
the testimony in regard to this item shows. Only those portions 
of the testimony before the committee have been referred to. I 
may also add that part of the testimony most convincing has been 
adduced, and to this feature I desire to direet the committee's 
attention. On account of my limited time, it would be foolish 
for me to attempt to go into all the testimony. From the interest 
the committee has exhibited in the matter, both on yesterday and 
to-day, I am going to trespass upon the House for a brief period, 
but long enough to present the salient facts relating to this item. 
When the question was put to Mr. Turrentine, who appeared be- 
fore the committee and who has this matter in charge, as to 
whether or not reducing potash from kelp was a success, he did 
not say, I believe it will be a success,” or that “ It is hoped it 
will be a success,” but in an affirmative way he said, “It is a 
success,“ and could be made a profitable venture on the part of 
the Government. I want to say, further, that a few years ago, 
when this item was first brought before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, I had very little confidence in the undertaking. But from 
the résumé of the testimony as adduced before the committee 
and further personal investigations, I think that every Member 


of this House will be driven to the conclusion that to strike down 
this proposition at the present time would not be short of dis- 
astreus and doing permanently a great injustice to the farmers 
of this country, who must have fertilizers, as well as many others. 
Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. JACOWAY. In just a minute. I do not want to be dis- 


more than carry the production cost of poue 
3 then, to come into the market, where freight rates are not pro- 
itive, in competition with potash from any other source, 

(2) With a successful outcome 1 would be unwise to dis- 
continue the work and lose the credit which is bound to accrue to the 
Government through the successful prosecution of n problem under- 
taken in the face of so much criticism and one advertised so widely by 
its opponents as illogica] and uneconomical, 

(3) Its continuation from now on will be at a very slight and de- 
creasing sapenne to the public, tħe proceeds from this year's production 
probably ng about enough to equal expenditures and those from next 
year's operation probably more . equaling expenditures, That the 
enterprise will be self-sustaining within a short period seems assured. 

Mr. ANDERSON. You say you have sold this year $22,000 worth? 

Me. eee. t to in the 

i DERSON. You expec crease sales sufficiently in the 
next six months of the fiscal year to make up the entire coat of your 
operations for the year? 

Mr. TURRENTINE. We have sold only small amounts of carbon up to 
this time. From now on we expect to be selling carbon in larger quan- 
tities, and carbon is worth more than potash, 

(4) It should be borne in mind, that at the completion of the work, 
with the results anticipated, the plant will be on a profitable basis and 
could be put on the market as a going concern earning 4 profit, and 
would yield a 1 5 accordingly. If it is sold before all the facts are 
demonstrated, it would have to be sold as junk, and as such would yield 
only about a third of what it would yield otherwise. It sold as a 
going concern, however, it would yield not less than $100,000. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that if we xe going until the work is completed, 
the net profit te the Government will greater than if the work were 
discontinued at the end of the present year. 

(5) Since it has been demonstrated that not less than 500,000 tons 
per annum of raw kelp are available in tbe vicinity of Summerland, it 

to-be assumed that when it is demonstrated what profits are obtain- 
able from the treatment of kelp by the process developed here, plants 
will be established sufficient in capacity to utilize the raw material 
available. We may, with confidence, erefore, look forward to the 
establishment ultima of an industry in this part of the State of 
California which will yield the products obtainable from this quantity 
of kelp and of an annual yalue of over $7,000,000. This estimate does 
not take inte consideration the equally large industry which may be 
founded additionally on the kelps of Puget Sound and Alaska. The 
profit to the public, therefore, from the successful outcome of these ex- 

ents seems to be beyond question, and certainly would seem to 
fy a continuation of slight net expense to the public now being 
urred in this work. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes longer. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ascertain if we 
can agree upon time for closing debate. 

Mr. BLACK. ‘The proponents of this amendment have taken 
a good deal of time for discussion. I would like to have 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman had 10 minutes upon that 
yesterday. : 

Mr. BLACK. We did not get to it yesterday and gentlemen 
were not here, and I would like 10 minutes in which to pre- 
sent the facts from the testimony from Mr. Turrentine, from 
which the gentleman quotes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I am quoting from his testimony, 

Mr. BLACK. I will quote some, too. : 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate upon this close in 28 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the pending amendment and 
amendments thereto close in 28 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to offer an amendment, and I would like 
to have five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I will ask that the debate close in 35 
minutes. I modify my request to that extent: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon the pending amendment and 
amendments thereto close in 35 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The time is divided as indicated. 
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Mr. JACOWAY. My request for five minutes for additional 
time was not aeted on. I ask for five minutes now. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jacoway]? 

Mr. HAUGEN. In addition to the 35 minutes? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, under the agreement there 
would be two minutes not allotted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I am asking 
the Chair, on a point of order, if, after the debate has been 
agreed upon, it is in order to open it up again with other agree- 
ments? The committee agreed on 35 minutes under which, ac- 
cording to the private understanding as to time, the gentleman 
from Arkansas could have two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has not yet been fixed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Arkansas asked 
for more time before this agreement was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The Chair failed inadvertently to 
put the request of the gentleman from Arkansas before he sub- 
mitted the request of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 
The Chair feels that it should be put before the time of debate 
is closed. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
now asks that all debate on the pending paragraph and amend- 
ments thereto close in 35 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Jaco- 
WAY] is recognized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the State of 
Arkansas is less interested in this item than any other State 
of the Union, unless it is the State of Texas, but we are 
legislating for the good of the entire country and not certain 
sections. If I may be permitted to speak personally, I trust 
that my action on the committee has been such that I have looked 
to what is for the good of the entire country. The testimony in 
this case shows that we can enter upon this program confidently, 
and that we can appropriate this money, and that we ean produce 
potash and conipete with the countries of the earth in the pro- 
duction of that potash. Reading further from the testimony, 
Mr. Turrentine says: 


Mr. TURRENTINE. By way of résumé: 

(1) Results to date show definitely that the successful outcome of 
experiments is assured, that by-products will be developed which will 
more than carry the production cost of potash. This will enable kelp 
potash, then, to come into the market, where freight rates are not 
prohibitive, in competition with potash from any other source. 

(2) With a successful outcome assured, it would be unwise to dis- 
continue the work and lose the credit which is bound to accrue to the 
Government through the successful prosecution of a problem undertaken 
in the face of so much criticism and one advertised so widely by its 
opponents as illogical and uneconomical. 

(3) Its continuation from now on will be at a very slight and de- 
creasing Gre reye to the public, the from this co uction 
probably being about enough to A ae expenditures and those from next 
year's operation probably more than equaling expenditures. That the 
enterprise will be self-sustain within a short period seems assured, 

Mr. ANDERSON. You say you have sold this year $22,000 worth? 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSOX. You expect to increase the sales sufficiently in the 
next six months of the fiscal year to make up the entire cost of your 


Mr. TuRRENTINE. We have sold only small amounts of carbon up to 
this time. From now on we expect to 3 curbon in larger quan- 


po N 

(4) It should be borne in mind that at the completion of the wor 
with the results anticipated, the plant will be on a profitable basis a 
could be put on the market as a pine concern panog a profit, and 
would yield a price accordingly. it is sold before the facts are 
demonstrated it would have to be sold as junk, and as such would yield 
only about a third of what it would yield otherwise. If sold as a going 
concern, however, It would yield not less than $100,000, 

It is easy to see, therefore, that if we koro pong until the work is 
completed, the net profit to the Government will be greater than if the 
work were discontinued at the end of the present year, 

(5) Since it has been demonstrated that not less than 500,000 tons 
per annum of raw kelp are available in the vicinity of Summerland, it 
is to be assumed that when it is demonstrated what are ob- 
tainable from the treatment of kelp by the process developed here 
plants will be established sufficient in capacity to utilize the raw 
material available. We may with confidence, therefore, look forward 

„to the establishment ultimately of an industry in this 

State of California which will yield the products obtainable 
quantity of kelp and of an annual value of over $7,000,000. ‘This esti- 
mate does not take into consideration the equally large industry which 
may be founded additionally on the kelps of Puget Sound and Alaska. 
The profit to the public, therefore, from the successful outcome of 
these experiments seems to be beyond question, and certainly would 
seem to justify a continuation of the slight net expense to the public 
now being incurred in this work. 

Mr. HurcHinsos. Doctor, you spoke about the prospects of the 
future. Kelp is grown along the coast, isn't it? 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. About how deep in the water? 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Kelp grows ir about 40 feet of water, but it 

ws to a length of 150 feet. It 8 to the surface and then it 

held up in the water and lies on the surface in large, tangled masses. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. You mean it grows from the shore out to 40 feet 
f water? 


Mr. TURRENTINE. No; it grows on the water in 40 feet of water. 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. It 
Mr. TURRENTINE. A 
tide, you see, would uneover it. 


0 


ve 
fasten to, 
. HUTCHINSON. How 

Is it over 40 feet? 
Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes; considerably over 40 feet. Kelp has been 
observed under water 100 feet d 


gain? 
3 TURRENTINE. We expect a erop every three months; four harvest 
sons. 
Mr. HUTCHINSON. Haven't the fertilizer manufacturers now aban- 
doned their manufactories out there? 
Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes; the Government plant is the only one run- 


g: 

Mr, Hurchixsox. That is what I thought. In otber words, you 
cant compete with German potash now, can.you? You say you are 
selling it at $3? 

Mr. Turrentine. Yes. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. And we are buying German potash for $1.80. 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Are we? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I bought a lot of it. 

Mr. TURRENTINE. We got $2.75 for our product all last fall. 1 
haxen't any doubt at all but that we can compete with Germany. 

r. HUTCHINSON. You have no doubt about it? 

. TURRENTINE. No. 
Mr. HUTCHIXSON. Not when it s down to 70 cents a unit? 
a eee nace think it will ever go to as 47 812 

. HUTCHINSON. vou suppose you can compete a ? 

Mr, TURRENTINE, Yes. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. You think you can? 

Mr. Turrentine. Yes; figuring it as I have indicated here in this 
statement, our production cost is now $1; that is, $1 laid down in the 
market for potash. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. $1 in California? 

Mr. TURRENTINE. No; in Baltimore. 

é nage pond pense of Michigan, You can lay it down in Baltimore 
‘or $1? ` 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes; figuring it the way we have—figuring the 
cost of production on the by-products. 

Mr. NDLER. You pay expenses with the by-products and your 
potash is largely profit? 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes. 

Mr. CAXDLER. Whatever you get out of that is profit? 

Mr. Turrentixe. Les. 

Mr. MeLavantix of Michigan. What is the freight from your fac- 
tory to Baltimore? 

Mr. TuRRENTINE. $15 a ton in carload lets. 

Mr. Harrison. Doctor, the commercial plants on the coast, I under- 
stood, were erected under war conditions and they had a special object 
in view, namely, to secure products which were urgently needed for 
war purposes, 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. How many tons of kelp does it take to produce a 
unit of ash? 

Mr. Turrentixe. A ton of ae will produce a unit and a half. 

The CHAIRMAN. One ton of kelp will? 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes. 

Mr. Murcnixsox. How many units does a ton of kelp run? 

Mr. Turrentine. One and a half on the wet basis. 

The CHammMaAn. A unit is 20 pounds? 

Mr. Turrenrine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAxNDLER. You cut it and gather it on the surface of the water? 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. CANDLER. You don't cut it below the water? 

Sapna 1 We cut it about 5 or 6 feet below the surface of 
the water. 

Mr. CANDLER. And then it grows out, and you cut it four times a 
year? 

Mr. TURRENTINE. Yes, sir. 

a re gm Cutting doesn't injure the plant at all? It comes 
r back 
75 eee he sir. thse F hag 1 

Mr. Hurentxsox. er you prepare potash, w does it run 

Mr. Tcrrextixe. Fifty-five per eent K. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is actual potash? 

Mr. TURRENTIXE. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BLACK. What page is that on? 

Mr. JACOWAY. Page 28. 

T hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, a reprint from the Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, volume 11, No. 9, 
page 864, of an article on “ Potash from kelp: The experimental 
plant of the United States Department of Agriculture—A pre- 
liminary paper.” From it I read; 

SUMMARY, 

I. The experimental kelp-potash plant of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, igned for the determination of the best 
methods of processing kelp for the extraction of potash salts and the 
simultaneous recovery of other yaluable products, was erected during 
the summer of 1917 and put into operation in the early fall of that 


year. 
z H. One hundred tons of raw kelp per day are subjected to a process 
Involying drying, destruetive distillation, lixiviation, evaporation, and 
eee crystallization for the preparation of high-grade potassium 
chloride. 

III. The by-products, kelp olls, creosote, pitch, ammonia, bleaching 
carbons, sait, and iodine are yielded in commercial quantities by this 
process. The main problem now in hand is their commercialization, 
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It is confidently believed that they will be made to yield sufficient reve- 
nue to enable the main product, peaa salts, to be marketed success- 
nor in competition with potash from foreign sources. 

IV. 9 operating cost data are being tabulated covering the 
various Us of manufacture. These, together with full ifica- 
Bone pog designs, will be made available for the use of the interested 
Piy. The results obtained to date indicate that it will be possible to 
establish on kelp as the basic raw material a new American chemi- 
cal industry of considerable size and of importance and usefulness to 
the. Nation. f 

I have not the time just now to go into detail as to what 
all this writer’s observations are in regard to this matter, but 
those are his conclusions after his detailed statement and 
argument, showing the cost of potash and the need for it. It 
should appeal to every member of the committee, 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, trained chemical experts, 
after years of study and research, with a trained eye, say to 
this House that this is a most worthy project. They further 
say that potash can be produced in the United States so that 
we can compete with the potash produced in other countries 
and thereby meet a long-felt want and need. The urgent need 
of potash in this country causes me to believe beyond cavil 
that this item ought to go into the bill, and that the motion of 
the gentleman should prevail. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOWAY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask the gentleman if 
he had figured out how much potash would be produced if you 
harvest the entire amount of kelp there in the Pacific Ocean 
near this plant? 

Mr. JACOWAY. I have not stated it, but I have stated the 
argument of those who have gone with great care and pains into 
the matter. 

Mr. BLACK. The estimate is for 7,500 pounds, as against a 
need of 500 tons. 

Mr. JACO WAT. If we can get 7,500 pounds of potash in this 
country, and the average of that 7,500 pounds costs the Govern- 
ment nothing, then all the argument of the gentleman falls to 
the ground, because every man knows the needs of potash, and 
to indulge in argument in support of this suggestion would be 
a useless waste of time. I confidently hope the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota will prevail and this important item 
retained in the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, Chairman, I have been called from the 
Hall for the remainder of the day, and therefore I would be 
very glad to be recognized now; otherwise I would yield to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. Chairman, I live in Illinois, in the best farming portion 
of the United States, so far as the production of wheat and 
corn and various other farm products is concerned, except cot- 
ton. We used to say in Illinois, when I went there in 1858, that 
we could raise corn on that soil for a thousand years without 
it giving way. They did it for a quarter of century, and then 
the soil began to give away. Now, we alternate with clover, and 
we are doing that to-day; but the soil is not producing as it 
once did, and the result is that the different grades of soil there 
in that State, and I believe throughout the country generally, 
are being tested to see what should most profitably be used to 
supply the place of that which has disappeared through improvi- 
dent farming. 

We have a big country. When the war began I had letters by 
the score from people who wrote me, For God's sake, see if we 
can not get some potash from Germany.” Well, we were not 
at war with Germany for some time, but it was impossible to get 
the potash from Germany, and the result was that the price 
went soaring for whatever it could be got at. 

Now, it was said—and I only refer to it casually, in passing, 
not to arouse anybody’s criticism—that when we put a tariff on 
tin plate in the McKinley bill that was passed in what was called 
the first Reed Congress, it would be impossible to establish the 
tin-plate industry in this country. It was attacked, and it was 
said, “ You can neyer produce tin plate in this country.” But 
it went on, and we now supply our own market with tin plate, 
and export it, and that has been done for years. I only mention 
that to show that this expenditure for the production of potash 
and by-products of the same, while it is $192,000, is negligible 
when you consider that we require potash in this country not 
by the 100,000 tons, or the 200,000 tons, or the 300,000 tons, or 
the 400,000 tons, but more, and that the use of it will increase 
rather than decrease. For one, without discussing further the 
conditions, I shall vote for this amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I do not profess to be any more 
in favor of cconomy than the members of this Committee on 
Agriculture. Nor do I concede that they are any more inter- 
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in this matter is controlled by reading the hearings on this 
particular item for this year, and also the same item in the bill 
of last year. Many speeches are being made in the House say- 
ing that we favor economy. A few days ago the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. CANpLER], who appealed to us so eloquently 
to-day, made a very able speech in the House, and in that 
speech he said: 

Now, let me say, in conclusion, i 
whole record in Congven will thy thet ca 883888 ay 
am opposed, in pene and public life, to waste and extravagance. will 
join you, my fellow Members, in eliminating all unnecessary appropria- 
tions wherever they may be found. I believe no more money should be 
spent than is necessary to secure good and efficient administration of gov- 
ernmental affairs, I can not state my position too strongly on that sub- 
ject. I do not, however, believe in false or unnecessary economy being 
practiced on the farmer or the agricultural interests of America. The 
appropriations are small considering the t business involved. I do 
not belleve any appropriations we make for other purposes bring any- 
thing like the beneficial returns as do those made for agriculture. 
Therefore do not let us be extravagant at any time, but— 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, the trouble is with that word“ but.“ We 
get up here and make speeches for economy, but when we come 
to these different items we put in a “but.” It reminds me of 
the story that I read in McGuffey’s Fifth Reader, I believe it was, 
when I was a boy. A good mother and father had six children, 
and a rich uncle decided that the couple had too many to care 
for, and that he could profitably care for one of the children 
himself. So he asked the good parents to give him one, and 
they finally consented, and that night as all the children lay 
asleep the good mother and father went around to see which 
one they would give away. They came to the eldest, who was 
a girl and her mother’s pride, and said“ No, no; we can not let 
you have her.” They went down the line, and finally came to 
Dick, the wayward boy, and they said, “ No; it would never do 
to let him go.” Finally they came down to the baby and looked 
into his dimpled cheeks and innocent face, and the mother 
said, No, no, John; we can not let the baby go.“ And so none 
of the children went, and it is the same way in the House of 
Representatives. We come to consider these appropriations 
and say, No, no; we can not drop this one.” We go to the next 
one and say, “ No, no; it will never do to let this one go out.” 
And it winds up by our making the appropriations asked for, and 
then coming here on the floor of the House and hurling invec- 
tives at the department heads for spending the very money 
that we ourselyes have appropriated. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, during the war we could go home to our 
people and say that the war was on and we did not know how 
much money would be needed, and so we had no alternative, 
but to appropriate it, but I tell you the people are not going to 
be satisfied with that explanation any more. [Applause.] 
They are going to call us to account and lay some of the respon- 
sibility where it belongs, and they ought to do it. 

Now, what about this item under search here? I gave you the 
figures yesterday and the amount that has already been appro- 
priated for this experiment—$175,000 in 1917; nothing in the 
year 1918, because the same appropriation was made available; 
in 1919, $127,600; and in 1920, 127,600, making an aggregate of 
$430,200 for this experiment. ‘These gentlemen of the committee 
say that Mr. Turrentine now says that the department has put 
the experiment on a paying basis. Well, I will admit that he 
estimates and predicts that for next year they will have it on a 
paying basis, but I have watched these department heads, and [ 
find that in a good many cases it is a good deal easier for them 
to estimate and predict what they are going to do than to tell 
what they have done. Now, let us see what they have done. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will my colleague yield now? 

Mr. BLACK. Ina moment I will yield. Let us see what they 
have done according to the testimony of Mr. Turrentine, found 
in the report from which these gentlemen have read. He shows 
that for the year 1918 they sold a total amount of products, in- 
cluding potash, iodine, carbon, and all by-products, $29,149. In 
the fiscal year 1919 they sold in potash, iodine, carbon, and all 
the by-products, $29,147. They have sold for the fiscal year 
1920, July to November, inclusive, $22,415, making a total of only 
$80,712.06 against a total expenditure of $430,000. That is 
what they have done. - 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Do I understand my colleague to be willing 
to abandon this project at this time and lose this $220,000 in 
view of the statement of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
JacowAy] that Mr. Turrentine says now that this is on a paying 
basis? 

Mr. BLACK. I am glad the gentleman has asked me that 
question, and I want to ask him one. Let me read what Mr. 
Turrentine says. Then I want to ask the gentleman a question. 


ested in the welfare of agriculture than I am. But my decision | Mr. Turrentine says if you continue this experiment you will 
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make a success of it and be able to sell the plant for $100,000. I 
want to ask the gentleman if he is willing to vote an appropria- 
25 Sr $193,200 in order to enable them to sell the plant for 
$100,000? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will answer the gentleman-by saying 
that in view of the statement of my friend from Arkansas [Mr, 
Jacowax] that a great benefit will come from this experiment 
to the farmers of this country, I am willing to do that. 

Mr. BLACK. All right. Now I will answer the gentleman 
there. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I want to answer my colleague first. That is 
a fair inquiry. Let us see what benefit will result to the 
farmer if the experiment is an entire success. I will answer 
that by reading from the testimony of Dr. Turrentine himself. 
Here is what he says, on page 27 of the hearings: 

Since it has been demonstrated that not less than 500,000 tons 
annum of raw kelp are available in the vicinity of Summerland, is 
to be assumed that when it is demonstrated what profits are obtain- 
able from the treatment of kelp by the process developed here plants 
ee Ser ene nee: sufficient in capacity to utilize the raw material 
ava. 2 

Mr. JACOWAY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Just wait until I finish my statement. Accord- 
ing to their estimates there are only 500,000 tons of kelp in 
the Pacific Ocean near Summerland. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLACK. Wait until I get through. According to the 
testimony of Dr. Turrentine they get only 30 pounds of potash 
out of a ton of kelp. Therefore if they harvest all of the 
500,000 tons, you will have only 1,500,000 pounds of potash, or 
7,500 tons, as a maximum production; and what good will that 
do the farmer, when before the war they were consuming more 
than 200,000 tons a year? 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I want to ask the gentleman from Texas 
this question: If we can produce potash so that we can com- 
pete with every other country in the world and, in addition 
to that, if we can produce potash—I care not whether 7,500 
tons or 75,000 tons—and the overhead charges will produce that 
much potash without any cost to the taxpayers of this country, 
then would he strike this item out of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK, What I contend is that no such successful pro- 
duction can be made from kelp. I will read from Dr. Turren- 
tine’s testimony. I read from page 22. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Read from page 82, 

Mr. BLACK, Here is what he says: 

In repor experiments down da n th present form 
poses $ Ls Age pe a convicting: nye — — on — only reflect dis- 

t upon our organization, 

That is what Dr. Turrentine says. He says in their present 
form their experiments would not carry conviction anywhere, 
and therefore they want to continue it at the expense of the 
Government for another year, making five years of contin- 
uance of these experiments. Now, I am not opposed to develop- 
ing potash; on the contrary, I am in favor of it. We have a 
provision in the bill that has been carried for 10 years, I think, 
appropriating $36,000 a year to be expended for that purpose, 
and we have developed some practical sources of potash; and 
these sources include Searles Lake in California, the alkali 
lakes in Nebraska, and the reduction of cement and blast- 
furnace dust in some of our factories. I do not know how 
much of this development is traceable to the appropriations of 
Congress. Really, I think that the only one of these sources 
which will prove economically feasible is the production of 
potash from cement and blast-furnace dust by what is known 
as the Cottrell method. If I had time I would discuss that 
method at some length, but I can not do so now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. iy 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to 
appropriating money out of the Government Treasury to help 
any experiment that will bring benefit to any part of the coun- 
try, but it seems to me that after we have gone on for four or 
five years appropriating hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
experimental purposes it ought to get on some sound basis so 
that it can support itself. [Applause.] 

Year before last we appropriated over $120,000, and last year 
we appropriated over $120,000 to help these experimental propo- 
sitions. Now they come in here and ask for $192,000, It seems 
to me that after spending all of these hundreds of thousands of 
dollars they ought to have demonstrated to somebody that this 
proposition was a success so that some private business ‘enter- 
prise could take hold of it. I am not in favor of the Govern- 
ment going into all manner of business enterprises, It seems 


to me that it is time the Government should regulate its own 
affairs and act as a government and keep out of private busi- 
ness and let the people conduct the private business of the 


country. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginig: I gather from what the gentle- 
man says that he would abandon this experiment? * 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I have not said so. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Would he abandon it? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not know as we ought to 
abandon it, but I do not think that we ought to go on every year 
increasing the appropriation. 

Me SAUNDERS of Virginia. We experiment with the boll 
weevil. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. , 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. And they keep marching on, 
and nobody proposes to abandon it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. And so the argument is that these 
experiments will keep marching on, and next year they will want 
$400,000 or more. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; the amount appropriated 
is within the discretion of Congress. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment that I would like to have read in my time for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment: Strike out the figures “ $192,900" 
and insert in lieu thereof $92,900.” 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
after we have appropriated so many hundred thousand dol- 
lars for these experiments we should have reached a stage 
where it would prove a suceess or begin to cut down the appro- 
priations, and I suggest an appropriation of $92,900 ought to 
do some good and enable them to reach a conclusion whether 
the industry is to be a success. I think here is a good chance 
to save $100,000. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr. RUBEY. I would say that the amendment would be 
acceptable if we could use the money obtained for the sale of 
the product, but that money is turned into the Treasury. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Have they sold any yet? 

Mr. RUBET. Yes; this year, $100,000. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. How much did they spend? 

Mr. RUBEY. In the start they expended $430,000. They 
have turned in $80,000, and they are going to be prepared to 
turn in $100,000—within $27,000 of this year’s appropriation. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. They have spent over $400,000 in 
these experiments; now, would you be willing to take the 
profits, without any appropriation, to go on with the ex- 

t? 


Mr. RUBEY. No; because they have to have new machinery. 
to develop the by-products, and the by-products are going to 
pay for the experiment. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I do not wish to oppose any appro- 
priation for experimental purposes as long as there is hope of 
the development of processes which will permit of successful 
manufacture of potash and its by-products in this country, but 
it does seem to me that with the large appropriation made dur- 
ing the last four years that we should have reached a point 
where private enterprise would be warranted in taking hold 
of the business or the Government should cease spending such 
great sums of money; and I do hope that this will be the last 
year that Congress will be asked to appropriate money for this 
proposition. = 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, a few years ago a 
combination was in existence in Germany, where the only known 
potash mines of the world are located, controlling the price at 
which potash was sold. That combination was to end at 12 
o’clock on a certain night. Promptly, within a few minutes 
after 12 o’clock on that night, representatives from the various 
American industries obtained the signatures to new contracts 
from special mine owners for the sale of potash to them on 
terms named in the contracts. Immediately thereafter the 
German Government interfered and required, in effect at least, 
the cancellation of those contracts, and absolutely pndertook to 
determine the price at which potash could be sold by the Ger- 
man mine owners to the world. That matter startled every- 
body interested in the use of potash throughout the world, and 
especially startled those in this country who were buying im- 
mense quantities for use in the manufacture of fertilizer. 

The German Government had shown by its action that it 
would undertake to require the potash mine owners of Ger- 
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many to charge all that the trade would carry for potash. f 


While Germany had control of the potash by producing it, it 
proposed to make.the world pay for it. I do not say this in 
criticism of Germany, that was their right. It was then at that 
time, and in consequence of that attitude, that the Congress of 
the United States made two appropriations for the purpose of 
trying to discover potash on American soil. One of the ap- 
propriations went to the Agricultural Department through the 
Committee on Agriculture, carried in the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, to permit the Department of Agriculture to see 
whether they could not find some method of producing this pot- 
ash. The other appropriation went to the Interior Department 
to see whether that department could not find potash in existence 
upon the public domain or elsewhere in the United States. Both 
experiments or investigations in a way have succeeded. They 
have discovered, or through them there has been discovered, 
a large number of old salt lakes in Nebraska and elsewhere, from 
which potash is now being produced—not very cheaply, but a 
considerable quantity. was produced during the war—probably 
not as cheaply as potash can be bought from Germany, because, 
in the end, the German Government and the German mine own- 
ers will undersell the men who are producing potash from these 
salt lakes. The Agricultural Department discovered giant kelp, 
a form of seaweed growing along the Pacific coast, which might 
very cheaply be cut, dried, burned, and the residue reduced to 
potash and other salts. 

If we abandon the effort to produce this potash under Amer- 
ican methods, we absolutely turn all of our industries that de- 
pend upon potash over to the tender mercy of the German Goy- 
ernment. Iam not in favor of making it possible that we shall 
not be able to obtain potash except at the price and by the will 
of the German Government, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have only a second left and I do 
not yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I just wanted to say that the gentleman's 
statement is incorrect, and that Chile furnishes the largest 
sources of supply. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am sorry that the gentleman per- 
sists when one's time is short in using it up. This experiment 
has not fully developed a commercial basis of potash produc- 
tion, but if it shall cost millions of dollars in the end and will 
develop that we can produce potash in America for commercial 
use, for making into fertilizer for use on the farms, it will be 
worth more to the Government than a hundred million dollars 
spent on an Army or a Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I was at first opposed 
to the proposition contained in the amendment offered by the 
gentlemah from Nebraska, but on further and careful consid- 
eration I have concluded that it ought to be adopted. I am not, 
however, so sanguine as the gentleman from Mississippi and 
the gentleman from Nebraska about this plant paying its ex- 


penses or anything like it. On the contrary, I do not believe that: 


it will. I think that if the gentlemen from the Department of 
Agriculture, the experts who testified, had thought it would pay 
expenses, instead of asking for a sum around $190,000 they 
would have asked for a revolving fund of about $25,000 or 
$35,000, which would have carried the project along. 

The Tariff Commission has made a report upon the potash 
situation of the United States. It reports that in its judgment 
this proposition to make potash from kelp will not be com- 
mercially successful, but that is a mere opinion, and they do 
not advance it very positively. There are great opportunities 
in this line. It seems to me that it is really worth taking the 
chance, even if it does cost something in the end and we finally 
find that after all it is not practicable. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I have only five minutes. I hope 
the gentleman will pardon me; he has taken already 25 minutes 
on this subject and I only have 5. As I have said, we are 
opening the doors to possibilities that are almost unlimited. It 
is said that Japan has already made a success of producing 
potash from kelp. I can not say how that is, but here is a 
chance, and if it does prove finally commercially successful, as 
these experts believe it will, it will be one of the greatest things 
for agriculture and commerce of the United States that has 
ever been discovered. Before the war we imported about 
1,000,000 pounds of potash salts annually at a cost of about 
$15,000,000, At the present high price of the product that would 
have cost us probably from forty to fifty million dollars. All this 
money went out of the country. We were then at the mercy of 
the German potash producers. As the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mann] has well-said, they have attempted in the past to 
absolutely control this industry, to crush out all industries, 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld for 
just one brief question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I trust my friend will pardon me, for 
I can not possibly finish what I want to say in the time that I 
have. I think I know what the gentleman has in mind. I per- 
fectly understand that a large portion of the potash deposits 
which Germany formerly owned are in Alsace-Lorraine, which 
now belongs to France, but: gentlemen who have investigated 
the situation and testified before my committee say that there 
are equally large deposits within the soil left in the German 
boundaries, and they will be used in an attempt to crush out 
our American industries. The potash users of the South have 
acted in a way which seems to me very much contrary to their 
own best interests. When efforts have been made in this House 
or in the Committee on Ways and Means to put a tariff on 
potash that would sustain the American industries in this line 
they have always been opposed and they were opposed last year 
in the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
I think possibly might be opposed now by gentlemen from the 
South. If they had not opposed efforts of that kind they would 
not now be paying as high prices for potash as they are. When 
they could obtain no protection the potash manufacturers of 
Utah and Nebraska shut down their factories.. One of the 
largest plants lying idle took fire and was burned. The scarcity 
of shipping operated against imports and prices have gone sky- 
war 2 2 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Did not the eastern people along the 
shore also oppose it? ; 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They did, and I think they are seeing 
their mistake now, as I hope gentlemen from the South will. 

If a reasonable protection had been afforded to the American 
producers of potash it would not be so scarce now. Moreover, 
all our manufacturers ask is a chance to get established, and 
then they will produce potash at half its present price. Mean- 
time, although the war is over, there is still a scarcity of 
potash and we are not using half the amount as a fertilizer 
that might be beneficially used. For this reason I hope the 
amendment will prevail. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have five minutes 
left. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. I shall take one minute of that and yield the 
remainder to my colleague, the chairman of the committee. I 
take the one minute to say that I have investigated this mat- 
ter from end to end. I have heard every bit of the testimony, 
I have gone into it in detail, I am absolutely satisfied that the 
kelp plant is going to be a success and therefore I want to 
urge that this project be continued for another year. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to come immediately after the Anderson amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would state that already there 
are two amendments pending. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then let it be read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment for 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Haucen: After the Anderson amendment in- 


sert: 

= Provided, That the product obtained from such experimentation 
may be sold at a price to be determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the amount obtained from the sale thereof shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts,” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I take it there can be no 
objection to the amendment. It simply provides a way of dis- 
posing of the products of the plant. I heartily concur in what 
has been said by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Runxx! 
and others. Now that we have carried on the experiment for 
a number of years it seems wise to continue it for another year 
at least. Inasmuch as there is a prospect of $223,000 being 
turned into the Treasury as a result of one more year of opera- 
tion, I believe the work should be continued. I believe that 
the $192,000 will be expended to good advantage. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does the gentleman believe as much 
fs $200,000 will be derived from this experiment this year? 
Mr. HAUGEN. About $223,000, I understand, is likely to be 
derived from the sale of the potash and by-products during the 
year for which we are appropriating. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does the gentleman believe it is a 
good business proposition for Congress to appropriate $192,000 
at this time? $ 

Mr. HAUGEN, After the first appropriation had been made 
the Secretary appeared before the committee. He was some- 
what in doubt at that time as to the advisability of expending 
money further for this work. After investigating the matter 
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he made an earnest request to the committee to make appropria-, 


tions for the experiment to be carried on. If the gentleman 
will turn to the hearings held this year he will find that much 
encouragement for success is given. We all appreciate the 
importance of potash and fertilizer materials, especially at this 
time. I believe that we should do everything to encourage their 
production. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the chairman thinks they need 
$192,000, I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We would not have reported that amount if 
we had not thought it necessary. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Well, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG] 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I wanted to 
ask the statesman from Kansas if the effort he has made here 
in behalf of economy is going to drop away into lip effort only? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I am glad to say to the gentleman 
from Texas that if this money is not needed I would like to cut 
down the appropriation, but if they need it and it will result 
in the successful experiment and produce quantities of potash, 
as has been stated on the floor here, I do not wish to stand in 
the way of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I dislike to see such a splendid effort go up 
in smoke. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue question is on the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 

from Nebraska rise? 
Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, on its face it would appear 
to be laudable and statesmanlike to appropriate money, as the 
pending Agricultural appropriation bill provides, to the end that 
a potash industry be developed in the United States, but I very 
respectfully propound the question, Why ascertain how to derive 
potash from the kelp plant, as the section provides, if we are 
10 going to actually develop and preserve, against ruthless for- 
eign competition, a potash industry when found feasible so to do? 
I regard this as a very pertinent question in view of the existing 
situation, which is that we already, as a result of the war, have 
developed a domestic potash industry, yet young, but exceedingly 
promising, barring only the menace of ruthless and ruinous com- 
petition by importations from Germany of potash produced by 
low-priced labor. Why continue this experimentation for deriv- 
ing potash from kelp in face of the fact that the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, after listening to the presentations and strong appeals 
made by the producers of potash from Nebraska and California 
saline lakes—specifically, the Ways and Means Committee— 
reached the conclusion, though with evident reluctance, that no 
protection could be afforded or the industry be otherwise safe- 
guarded, at least for the time being? It was then expected that 
Germany would soon resume making importations of potash 
into the United States in quantities equal to the entire demand 
of our domestic consumers, and that this foreign potash would 
be delivered at the places of consumption at prices so low as to 
render it impossible for American producers to compete. But 
the expectations or estimates of the amount of importations of 
foreign potash were not and have not yet been fully realized, 
with the result that there has been a shortness of the supply of 
potash for American consumption, including what has been pro- 
duced in America with what has been imported from Germany. 

The status has been, and at present is, that potash is being 
sold at a somewhat higher price, and that cotton raisers in the 
South and potato raisers in localities where potash is required 
are having to pay higher -prices for the potash they consume 
than would have been the case had legislation been passed by 
the Sixty-fifth Congress securing to domestic producers the pref- 
erence over foreign producers in the American market to the 
extent of the domestic production, as provided by the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnery], as 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, the bill embody- 
ing the license plan, If this license scheme had been granted or 
Aimerican producers had been otherwise safeguarded, contracts 
could have been secured by fertilizer companies with our own 
producers for all the potash produced in America at not ex- 
ceeding $2.50 per unit, and this would naturally have fixed the 
price of imported potash at as low a figure, and thus a great 
saying to our American consumers would have been secured. 

Nebraska and California potash producers, who earnestly 
appealed for Government assistance in some form for the short 
period of two years, were given no encouragement whatever by 
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the Congress, with the result that there was a total suspension 
of the production of potash in the United States, following the 
armistice, for several months, and this condition would have 
continued to this time except for the failure of importations to 
be made from Germany to the extent that had been estimated— 
perhaps actually contracted for in America. But, perceiving 
that a domestic demand existed for a larger amount of potash 
than was coming from abroad, several of the larger potash 
plants in Nebraska courageously and commendably resumed 
operations late last summer, and have since continued in opera- 
tion at their full capacities, One of the largest plants, which 
during the suspension of work had burned down, has sinte 
been rebuilt, and is likely now in operation. 

These Nebraska plants are, very fortunately for consumers, 
supplying a greater part of the potash that is to be used as fer- 
tilizers for the coming season. If these plants were not produe- 
ing and supplying the market as they are, the consumers, left at 
the mercy of German and other foreign producers, would be 
obliged to pay a yet higher price than now prevails, possibly 100 
per cent higher, This fact demonstrates the wisdom, if not 
the expediency, of giving governmental encouragement to the 
young American industry, at least until it shall have been 
developed to a degree of efficiency to enable it to compete with 
the notorious foreign potash monopoly. Just how long the Ameri- 
can producers may be able, without the fostering policy of the 
Government, to compete with foreign importations depends upon 
the conditions which may exist and operate in Germany, includ- 
ing labor conditions there, railway transportation to the seas, 
thence ocean rates to America. If the importations of potash 
from Germany should continue to be limited, as up to the present 
time since the signing of the armistice, for two more years, some 
of our leading producers feel confident that by a further devel- 
opment and improvement of the economies of their production 
in the interim, American manufacturers would then be able to 
compete successfully with the importers of German potash, and 
they are probably right about this, so long as the nefarious and 
ruinous practice of dumping should not be employed by the 
foreign monopoly. 

But as was conclusively proven to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at the hearings had in the last Congress, the German: 
producers through their duly authorized agents had more than 
once warred would-be producers of potash in America that their 
undertakings would be driven to the wall by dumping German- 
produced potash onto the American market at a normal price 
until American production would be extinguished. This ought 
to make conclusive the expediency of protecting the American 
industry against foreign competition, first, until the industry may. 
be placed upon a thoroughly commercial basis and thereafter 
against illegitimate foreign competition by the practice of the 
dumping policy. What is necessary is to be for America first. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
about our annual expense, steadily increasing from less than 
seventy-five millions in 1860 to twenty-five billions last year. 
For many years we have heard that our boys were getting soft; 
war proved them sound. Whatever the war did cost we had to 
spend it. Nobody complains, because it was worth the money, 
We won the war on credit and by economizing, to sustain the 
boys who with their physical condition and self-reliance were 
certain to win. We won the war because we had the resources, 
which came from a scientific change of raw material into 
finished product. Our expenses have grown to maintain bureaus. 
Maybe the bureaus are a good investment; maybe scientific 
methods furnished by the bureaus produced five times their 
cost. Knowledge beats bullhead luck 99 to 1, Maybe bureaus 
brought information which to-day places us in front. Debt is 
evidence of sound business judgment. Men owning a ship- 
building plant worth $200,000 should go in debt to produce a 
ship worth half a million. Merchants are wise to buy on 
credit goods which can be sold at profit. Farmers with growing 
pastures should mortgage land to buy young cattle, which 
grow éach year into greater security and wealth. Our business 
5 done upon 10 per cent cash and 90 per cent credit and confi- 

ence, 

Who can say how much the Bureau of Agriculture has de- 
veloped our resources? Maybe enough with added production 
to win the war. If that be true, this bureau was cheap at any 
cost. There are many bureaus of only lesser importance, so it 
is the duty of men in Congress to have complete knowledge that 
bureaus are conducted honestly and money wisely spent. Our 
national progress has been beyond example, owing to partial 
development of untold raw resources. 

It is our duty to know, so far as can be known, to Sri 
extent this bureau has contributed to that wonderful advance. 
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Practical knowledge has a certain habit of turning liabilities: 
into assets, installing economies: of operation with increased 
production: Let us carefully examine before we condemn- 
bureaus, for they may be the mainspring of knowledge. which: 
causes rapid progress. Experiments are costly in time, money, 
und labor. Our war debts are owed to ourselves, the payment of 
which will plaice huge sums in circulation, benefiting all workers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the withdrawal of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Srronc]? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentle- 
man from Towa [Mr. Havcen] offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. Anpreson: After the 
ANDERSON amendment insert the following: 

“Provided, That the product. obtained from such experimentation: 
may bie sold at a price to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the amount obtained from the sale thereof be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was. agreed: to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered! 
by the gentleman from Minnesota as amended by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask that it be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment to the amendment, offered by the gentleman: from Minne- 
sota. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
amended. 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 


“noes seemed to have it. 2 
Nr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 
The committee divided; and there - were—ayes: 37, noes: 5. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
entomologist, who: shall be 


erks, class 


$1,400 each; 1 entomological draftsman, $1,080; 

$1,200; 1 preparator, $1,006 

tors, at $840 each; 8 en 5 

borer, 51.080: 2 messengers or laborers, at 
borer, 3 messe 

boys, at 8480 each; 1 laborer, $540; 1 laborer, $480; 2 

$480 each; 3 charwomen, at 5240 each; in all, $132,810. 

Mr: BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out on line 
20 the sum of $132,810. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr: BLANTON : Page 57. line 20, strike out 132,810.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in this amount, under this 
head, 12 messengers are provided for. On account of the 
numerous other messengers in this bill I claim that these are 
not needed. In order that the question may not be misunder- 
stood, I want to show exactly how many we have in this agri- 
cultural bill. In this one bill, for one department of govern- 
ment, we have, in the Secretary's office, TO messengers; Farm 
Management office, 5 messengers; Weather Bureau, 166 mes- 
sengers, on page 7, an unlimited number; Bureau of Animal 
Industry, 80 messengers; Bureau of Plant Industry, 167 mes- 
sengers; Forest Service, 49 messengers; Bureau of Chemistry, 
24 messengers; Bureau of Soils, 4 messengers; Bureau of Ento- 
mology, 12 messengers; Bureau of Biological Survey, 4 mes- 
sengers; Accounts and Disbursements, 2 messengers; Division 
of Publications, 51 messengers; Bureau: of Crop Estimates, 8 
messengers; department library, 5 messengers; States Relations 
Service, 26 messengers; Bureau of Public Roads, 21 messengers; 
Bureau of Markets, 53 messengers; enforcement of insecticide 
act, 3 messengers; Federal Horticultural Board, 4 messengers; 
in all, in this one bill, 754 messengers. 

Now,, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McLavcniry], a member of this committee, yesterday 
claimed that the 76 watchmen in the Secretary's office alone 
meant watchmen for all of the buildings in this department. I 
want to call his attention to the fact that that is not the case. 
Turn over here to page 6, under another bureau, and in addition 
to these 76 watchmen you will find 4 more wa pro- 
vided for. Turn to page 34, under another bureau, and you will 
find 4 more watchmen provided for. t 

J want to say that if this is economy we are never going to 
be able to conyince our people at home of that fact. I want to 
say that in the Department of Agriculture they do not need 


executive assistant, $2,250; |) 
1 administrative assistant, 18 5 1 editor, 227305 1 financial clerk, | 


these 754 messengers. I want to say that they could get along 
with half of that number. And I hope before this committee 
quits, before they stop with his bill, I hope before they bring’ 
it to a vote, that the chairman will bring in an amendment 
beeause that is the only way on earth we are ever going to: 
change it—I hope the chairman will bring in an amendment 
cutting these 754 messengers down to at least 300, and then we 
would have about 200 too many. 

I wish my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Parce] would ten 
this committee what he knows about the number of useless em- 
ployees down here in these departments. I wish he would tell 
the chairman, because he comes from the majority side of the 
House, and possibly the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture would act on his suggestion. 

I know that if this good Republican, Mr. Paras, should get up 
here and tell you what he knows as to what one of the bureau 
chiefs has told him, maybe the chairman would bring in an 
amendment cutting these 754 messengers down to possibly two 
or three hundred. Mr. Paree may do it, too, because he is not- 
afraid. He is one of the few men in this House who is. not 
afraid. I hope he will take the floor in a few minutes and 
move to strike out a word or two words in some item and take 
the opportunity to tell you what he knows about it. He will 
tell you some facts that will astound you. They will not astound. 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], because he knows. 
They will not astound the gentleman from Illinois. [Mr. MADDEN], 
because he knows, and he has been trying to help me cut down 
the extravagance out of this bill. But we have not gotten a bit 
of assistance from this great Committee on Agriculture. 

. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
exp 2 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a copy of. 
a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, addressed to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BTAN TONI. I think that will ex- 
plain the situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask in that connection, 
without taking up the time of the House to do it, to put into 
the Recorp in connection with that letter my reply to: it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have no objection to that. I think we can 
dispose of it more quickly in that way. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objeetion to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
document submitted by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 11, 1920: 

Dear Mr. HAUGEN : I am sending you herewith for your information a 
copy of a letter which the Secretary has just written to Representative 
BLANTON, with reference to certain statements made by him as to the 
number of messengers employed in the Department of Agriculture, 

Very truly, yours, : 
F. R. HARRISON, 
Assistant to the Secretery. 
Hon. G. N. HAUGEN, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, Housg of Representatives. 
-FEBRUARY 11, 1020. 
Hon, THomas: L. BLANTON, 
House of Reprosentatires. 

Dear Mr. BLANTON : In the debate on the Agricultural a priation 
bill for 1921 in the House of Representatives, Friday, February 6, L 
note your reference to the number of messengers employed in this de- 
partment. You ate a total of 743, which, in your opinion, is exces- 
sive. On page 2 of the Rxconp for February 6 you refer to these 
hundreds. of messengers. who epee A 


department, so 
” I can 


clog up every corridor of that 


le for a Mem 
you be- 

43 messengers in the city of 3 
which. 


our particular attention to the class “Messengers or 
laborers,” which you appear to have included’ in your count of mes- 
This classification is not accidental but is intentional, the 


form other simple but necessary tasks; 
inclosing mail Por dispatch, operating duplicating machines, and the 


like. If messengers were not employed-on these minor operations, 
— help would have to be employed 


Work. 
| With special reference to the office of the Seeretary, the pending bill 
shows 40 places as messengers or laborers and 30 as messenger boys. 
Ot the 40 places as messenger or laborer’ 39 are occupied by laborers 
and 1 by a messenger: Some of the 39) laborers are used for cleaning 
the halls and toilets of seven buildings, including the Administration 
Building, and in addition perform other labor as may be required, such 
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as moving furniture and supplies, weighing ice, helping to load and un- 
load 2 and the like, Others are assigned to laboring work in the 
mechanical shops. Twenty messenger boys and 1 messenger, a total of 
21 Kage fans ang doing the messenger work for the offices of the Sec- 
retary, Assistant Secretary, chief clerk, solicitor, sppointment clerk, 
mechanical superintendent, and 6 other branches of the immediate 
office of the Secretary. Several branches of the Secretary's office are 
not located in the Administration Building, and the messenger service 

formed by the 21 employees mentioned above is not only from office 

office within the Administration Building, but also from and to five 
ge palldings, some of them at a considerable distance from the office 
0 e ary. 

It is important also, I think, to remind you that the Department of 
Agriculture occupies 42 W N buildings or parts of buil in the 
city of Washington. ese, 11, owned by the Government, are lo- 
88 the (overnment's reservation between Twelfth and Four- 


at Bighteenth and D Streets NW, and part of 1418 Pennsylyania Avenue 
NW. In addition, the department occupies as offices and laboratories 
48 rented bulldings and for storage pees 9 rented buildings. 
These various locations are widely scatter and some of them, such 
as the seed warehouse at 839 Pennsylvania Avenue NW.; the Weather 
Bureau, at Twenty-fourth and M Streets NW., which is more than a 
mile from the Administration Building; the Forest Service, at 930 F 
Street NW.; the Bureau of Public Roads at 515 Fourteenth Street NW.; 
the Busch Building, at 710 E Street NW.; and the Homer Building, at 
Thirteenth and F Streets NW., are located at considerable distances 
from the Administration Building, ia the Mall, This necessarily re- 
quires a considerable force of messengers for the carrying of communi- 
cations from and to the Administration Building and between branches 
of the same bureau located in several separated buildin Without an 
adequate messenger service the work of the department would be seri- 
ously delayed. Even to storage buildings it is 5 necessary to 
send messengers or laborers to procure supplies, le incoming or 


outgoing freight, rearrange the contents of the building, etc. 
In the Recorp of February 7, pages 2610 and 2616, 1 note your com- 
ment upon the item for watchmen under the office of the retary. 


This force is not maintained for foc the office of the Secretary 
alone, It guards the Administration Building, in which the office of 
the Secretary is located, and 21 other buildings occupied by the depart- 
ment. All of the 42 buildings mentioned above are not watched b 

this force, as the quarters in Unit C and in the Council of Nationa 

Defense buildings are guarded by the War Department watchmen sta- 
tioned in those buildings. In some cases also one watchman as- 
signed during the night to two buildings. Storage buildings occupied 
by the department are not regular stations of the watch force, but as 
a rule they are visited during the night by the lieutenants of the watch. 
‘The force of 73 men is divided into three shifts of elght hours each 
und guards the Government's property night and day every day in the 
year. For administrative purposes the entire force is carr on the 
roll of the Secretary's office, but it guards the 21 buildings referred to 
above as well as the Administration Building. In all, 70 stations are 
covered by the three shifts of watchmen, uring the day, when the 
Wuildings are occupied by the regular force of employees, fewer watch- 
men are maintained. ‘There are 15 men on the da 28 on the 
first night shift, and 27 on the second night shift. s entire force is 
directed and supervised by the chief clerk and the assistant chief clerk 
of the department; the assistant chief clerk of the department is also 
captain of the watch, and there is one lieutenant for each shift. For 
purposes of discipline and administration it is obviously wise to have 
the force of watchmen under one control, and this is the reason why 
the 73 watchmen and $ lieutenants, to whom you refer, are carried in 
the bill under the office of the Secretary. The only other alternative 
would be to divide the item up in the appropriation bill among the 
various bureaus. In this there would be no advantage whatever, and 
the obylous disadvantage would be the greater difficulty in the control 
of the force. 

Very truly, yours, E. T. MEREDITH, Secretary. 


During the reading of the above the time of Mr. Hatcen 
was extended fiye minutes. 
Following is the letter submitted by Mr, BLANTON : 


House o REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1920, 
Hon. E. T. MEREDITH, 
Scoretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY : I have your favor of the 11th instant, just 
recelved, wherein you mention my speech against allowing 743 mes- 
sengers for your 8 and 76 watchmen for your office, and I 
note that you seem to take exception to my assertion “ that messengers 
clog up your corridors until it is hardly possible for us to pass.” 

ou, however, admit that you have in your department not 743 mes- 
sen, as asserted by me, but 754 messengers, whatever other services 
they may perform. 

It 2 will carefully inspect the present Agricultural appropriation 
bill, H, R. 12272, which we are now considering, you will find that 
these messengers are allotted to the following bureaus and offices in 
your department, to wit: 


Hecretary a OUE ne ee eee ee 70 
Weather Bureau 166 
Farm Management ofice- 5 
Bureau of Animal Industry 80 
Bureau of Plant Industry 167 
Forest ples ss eg AES 49 
Penne nn 24 
Br SMR el pee eR ESR ELS BOA ES A SAS 4 
Ser en,... eee. RNS AST S 12 
Bureau of Biological Survey . 
Accounts and Disbursements — a 
Division of Publications ARSE a i 
Bureau of Crop E R a EE ATETA S — * 
FCC te! Tiare oo oe aE ee eg —.. ——————————ꝙꝑꝙP 5 
ße LS es Sa 
es..... oe E A a a ia — YL 
SE a eA a eee STRES 
Enforcement of insecticide act iA 3 
Feders Worticnitural: Roath se a a eee te 4 

754 


You say that some of these 754 messengers de work as laborers and 

in clerical capacities. It this is true, then it forces me to the other 
conclusion, that of the thousands of clerks and laborers allowed your 
department in other parts of the bill, we have given you many more 
than necessary. 
Now, on page 6 of the bill, under the head of Office of the Secre- 
ai you are given 1 lieutenant of the watch, 2 assistant lieutenants 
of watch, and 73 watchmen. You seem to indicate that no other 
watchmen are allowed your department. You will note on page 6 that 
4 additional watchmen are given you, and again on page 34 of the bill 
that 4 more additional wat en are given your department. 

You will also notice on page 7 of the bill that an unlimited number 


of messen are allowed you, so that in addition to the 754 mes- 
sengers actually specified in the bill you have authority to employ an 
unlimited num! in addition, 


1 noted with much gratification your assertion in the press at the 
time you assumed this office that you were going. to retrench, but I 
must say that I am disappointed in this bill, as little is found therein. 


It 1 for your rtment alone $30,540,034 for the coming 
fiscal year. If the ers of this 2 received 100 per cent value 
for all of such money expended I would be willing to double or even 


treble this a 2 on; but I feel sure that you will agree with me 
that, after all, the farmers and agriculturists of the United States are 
1 very little by these enormous annual appropriations in their 


In addition to the 754 messengers allowed 
given your office, and the other watchmen allowed your department, if 
the farmers and stockmen of the United States o knew how many 
additional thousands of messengers and watchmen there are on the 
Government pay roll, given the many other fod pgm here in Wash- 
ington, they would feel almost inclined to abolish the Agricultural De- 
partment and many other departments. 

Besides the salaries drawn by each of them, they all get a bonus 
of $240 additional each year. 

Now, Mr, Secretary, note the following excerpts from speeches of 
other Congressmen made on my yarious amendments to cut down this 
messenger service in your department: 

Mr. MONDELL said: 

It is no doubt true there are too many. 
9 believe there is an unnecessary number of clerks and pro 
ab. Ti an unnecessary number of messengers in many of them.” s 

a Mr. MANN of Illinois, the great leader on that side of the House, 
said: 

“ Now, I am-inclined to agree very largely with some of the sugges- 
tions made by the gentleman from Texas. haye no doubt there are 
too many messengers in the Agricultural Department and in every 
other department of the Government. The Committee on Agriculture 

more important duties to perform than finding out what each one of 
the 700 messengers in the department is doing. am inclined to think 
that it would not hurt apybody in the end if we very materially reduced 
the number of messengers, who are now so thick that they fall over 
each other in every department.” [Applause.] 

You will note that he received applause. 

This is what Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, said: 


ou, and the 76 watchmen 


Those of us who visit these 


estion from any- 
them could be 


Now, let us see what was said by Mr. Havern, the chairman of this 
committee. Here is what he says on page 2612 of the RECORD : 

“It was suggested to a representative of the department that he 
might Indicate what cuts could best be made in the bill. He indicated 
that he would like to accommodate the committee, but I inferred that 
it would be embarrassing to him to suggest a cut in one bureau and 
not in another. * * The committee can not go to the depart- 
ments to find out how many messengers they must employ and how 
many they need. We must take their word forit. * * We may 
have more messengers here than we ought to have, and I think they 
have more in the departments than they ought to have.” 

Now, let us see what Mr. TILsox, the expert parliamentarian from 
Connecticut, says about this matter on page 2613 of the RECORD : 

“Contrary to what has been done in most other cases, this particular 
item has been increased and the number of employees as well in a con- 
siderable number of instances. This item in 1918 carried $418,000 
plus ; in 1919 it carried $440,000 plus; in 1920, the current law, it car- 
ries $491,000 plus, a jump of $50,000 ; and now in this bill there is 
another jump of over $35,000 In this one item. If we ever intend to 

et back to normal, to anything like where we were before the war, it 
s necessary not only to not increase but to cut wherever possible.” _ 

You will note, Mr. Secretary, that Mr. Maxx, the former Republican 
minority leader, and one of the greatest statesmen who has ever served 
in the Ilouse, said “that the messengers are so thick that they fall 
over each other in every department.” 
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You will also note that Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, a member of the committee, 
said that one of your bureau chiefs admitted that there are incompe- 
tent —.— ees in poar department, but that no one would assume the 
msibility of discharging them. 

am hopeful, Mr. Secretary, that you will see that at least the incom- 
petent and inefficient ones are discharged. Note the following from 
my speca yesterday : 

y gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] said that there are 
40,000 useless, idle clerks too many here in the city of Washington. 

“Mr. MADDEN. And I repeat it. : 

“Mr. BLANTON: And he repeats it.“ 

In conclusion, Mr. Secretary, let me remind you that our Govern- 
ment is now facing a deficit of over $3,000,000,000, 
lead a determined Acht for economy and retrenchment, an econom 
is more than a mere lip economy, but an eco 
will sure enough retrench, so that the taxes of the people may be low- 
ered rather than raised. I am ready to cooperate with you in every 


way possible, 
With kindest wishes, I am 
! Very sincerely and cordially, yours, 


Tuomas L. BLANTON, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. f 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For inves tions of insects affecting cereal and forage crops, includ- 
investigation of the Hessian fly and the chinch bug, 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, at this time I desire to offer a 
new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rumery: Page 58, after line 17, insert a 


new paragraph, as follows: 
Sato enable the Secretary of iculture to meet ma 3 
opean corn 


caused by the establishment of the u- 
eetts, New York, and other States, and to provide means for the control 
and prevention of spread of this insect in these States or elsewhere in 
the United States, in cooperation with the State or States concerned, 
including rent outside of the District of Columbia, e of labor 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and all other necessary ex- 
ee $500,000: Provided, That of this sum $250,000 shall be imme- 
lately available.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against it as being new legislation unauthorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Rusey] desire to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. RUBEY. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to make 
the point of order or to reserve it? s 

Mr. BLANTON. I will ask the gentleman from Missouri if 
the committee considered this matter? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Regular order, Mr, Chair- 
man. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr, Chairman, I concede the point of order 
with reference to the proviso, which makes part of the sum 
available, but not the other. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an- 

other amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 58, after line 17, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused 
by the establishment of the European corn borer in Massachuset 
New York, and other States, and to provide means for the control a: 
prevention of we of this insect in these States or elsewhere in the 
United States, cooperation with the State or States concerned, in- 
cluding rent outside of the District of Columbia, employment of labor 
in the city of Washington ond elsewhere, and all — necessary ex- 
penses, $300,000." 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on that on the ground that the amendment is new legislation 
unauthorized by law, and it is not germane to the paragraph 
following which it is offered, which provides, between lines 
15 and 17, for investigations of insects affecting cereal and 
forage plants and special investigations of the Hessian fly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend that the corn 
borer is not an insect? 

Mr. BLANTON. From the manner in which the amendment 
is drawn, the Chair will note in connection with this paragraph 
that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the further point of order that 
the gentleman makes? 

Mr. BLANTON. That it is new legislation and not author- 
ized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 
to discuss the point of order? t 
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Mr. RUBEY. I do not think the paragraph is subject to a 
point of order. It certainly can not be subject to a point of 
order because it appears at this point in the bill. This is the 
Bureau of Entomology, that deals with this subject entirely, 
and this amendment would be in order, so far as germaneness 
is concerned, at any point during the consideration of this 
particular bureau. In addition to that I desire to say that 
this item appeared in the last appropriation bill. I have 
asked to insert the paragraph in identically the same language 
that it was carried in the last appropriation bill and at the 
Same place in the bill in which it was carried. 

Under the general clause establishing the Department of 
Agriculture, if we can not appropriate for a pest of this kind, 
which bids fair to destroy the entire corn crop of the country, 
then I think it will be very difficult for us to legislate on any, 
question. I do not concede the point of order. I do not think 
n language which I have offered is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, that was offered as an amend- 
ment from the floor last year and did not come from the Agri- 
cultural Committee. It was not in the nature of legislation, 
but merely an amendment carried on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it can 
be contended successfully that this amendment is not in order 
because it is offered in this place in the bill. It is a provision 
for the expenditure of money under the Bureau of Entomology 
and would be in order, so far as the location is concerned, at 
any place in the bill relating to the Bureau of Entomology, fol- 
lowing the first paragraph, which defines the general scope of 
the work. 

It is not legislation, as the gentleman from Texas contends. 
It is an appropriation, and, of course, must be authorized by 
law in order to overcome the point of order, 

I have not before me the organic act establishing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. My impression is that it is broad enough 
to authorize investigations of insects injurious to agriculture. 
If this amendment is held out of order, then the next paragraph, 
providing for the investigation of insects affecting southern 
field crops, including insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, 
sugar cane, and so forth, is also out of order, and the succeeding 
paragraph, for the investigation of insects infesting truck crops, 
including insects affecting the potato, sugar beet, cabbage, onion, 
and so forth, would also be out of order. 

Now, I am under the impression—and it is only an impres- 
sion at this time—that it has been held heretofore by Chairmen 
that under the organic act it is within the power of Congress, 
as authorized by law, to make appropriations for the investiga- 
tion of insects injurious to agriculture. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the further point of order that it is 
introducing a new subject. The Committee on Agriculture have 
rights that individual Members of the House have not in bring- 
ing in appropriation bills. That was called to the attention of 
the House the other day by the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Trtson] in citing a decision by Mr. Speaker Carlisle. 

For instance, the Committee on Agriculture have the right to 
bring in various subjects that a Member on the floor could not 
offer in the way of an amendment, because when they bring in 
the Agricultural appropriation bill it is notice to each Member of 
the House what items are to be taken up and considered by the 
House of Representatives in the Committee of the Whole House - 
on the state of the Union with respect to this appropriation bill. 
Members are’ not put on notice as to other items of $300,000 or 
$500,000, such as were just offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rosey], that the committee has not recom- 
mended. Now, if the Committee on Agriculture after consider- 
ation of this item had recommended it, I would not have made 
the point of order against it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. The only reason I make this 
point of order is because this item did not come from the Agri- 
cultural Committee. It did not come from the committee last 
year, but was offered on the floor by way of amendment. I made 
a paint of order against it at that time, but upon the urgent re- 
quest of the gentleman who offered it I withdrew the point of 
order. But now another year has passed. The Agricultural 
Committee again failed to bring it in. Why have they failed? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is a matter as to the merits of 
the amendment. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
has the floor. The only reason I make the point of order is 
because the Agricultural Committee, in framing this bill, after 
allowing a proper hearing on matters in the bill, did not see 
fit to put in this item of $300,000. 


1920. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is a matter affecting the merits 
and not addressed to the point of order. Now, my friend from 
Texas says it is not in order to introduce new subject matter. 
‘After all this is a question of bugs, and it is not within the 
power of the Committee on Agriculture, by naming specific bugs, 
to exclude Congress from the right to name other bugs if they 
want to. The subject matter is bugs and the investigation of 
bugs. We have the right not only to investigate the chinch 
bug which destroys corn, but also the corn borer which destroys 
corn. It is just naming a new kind of bug. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton] makes the point of order to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri IXr. 
Rousey]— 2 á 

re to mee e em n cause 
b; the. C borer in Massac A New 
York and other States, and to provide means for the control and spread 
of this insect in these States or elsewhere in the United States, in co- 
operation with the State or States concerned, including rent outside of 
the District of Columbia, and the Department of Labor in the city of 
Washington and elsewhere, and all other necessary expenses, $300,000. 

The Chair overrules the point of order that the point is not 
germane to the particular paragraph or place in the bill which it 
follows. 

With reference to the point of order that the amendment in- 
troduces legislation unauthorized by law, the Chair finds that 
the organic act establishing the Department of Agriculture pro- 
vides that there shall be a Department of Agriculture to acquire 
and to diffuse among the people of the United States useful in- 
formation on subjects connected with agriculture, in the most 
general and most comprehensive sense of that word; and further, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is to procure and preserve all 
information concerning agriculture which he can obtain by 
means of books and correspondence and by practical and useful 
experiments, an accurate record of which shall be kept in his 
office, by the collection of statistics and by any other appropriate 
means within his power; and then it provides for the collection 
of valuable seeds and plants, 

It will be noticed that with reference to this authority very 
broad and general language is used, and apparently the intention 
was in providing for this department to permit a wide latitude 
in whatever action might be taken either by Congress or by the 
head of the department. This amendment is offered to a place 
in the bill having to do with the Bureau of Entomology, which 
is for the investigation of insects affeeting vegetation. In the 
view of the Chair the amendment proposes to meet an emergency 
and to provide for investigation and to provide a means of con- 
trol and prevention of an insect which is destroying: an agricul- 
tural crop; and the Chair is inclined to rule that it is in order 
to offer the amendment and that it does not violate the rule 
against new legislation or the introduction of a new subject. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. RUBY. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to have 
the attention of the House on this particular item for just a 
few moments. I want to explain the situation so that the House 
will thoroughly understand why this provision was not included 
in the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

We made an appropriation for this work of $250,000 in the 
last Agricultural appropriation bill. The Committee on Agri- 
culture had hearings last month on this particular subject. It 
was not Included in the estimates this year for the reason that 
there was pending before the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House a special supplemental estimate sent in through the 
Treasury Department. The Committee on Appropriations along 
last summer, in the first deficiency bill which it brought in, 
failed to include this item. Now, what happened? Another 
estimate was sent to the House of Representatives. I hold a 
copy in my hand. That was dated December 15, 1919. When 
this deficiency appropriation came in the usual way, through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it reached the Speaker’s desk and 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations for the reason that 
it contained a provision which made the money, $500,000, im- 
mediately available, and was therefore in the nature of a defi- 
ciency. So this supplemental estimate came from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in the regular way and was sent to the 


Appropriations Committee and did not come to the Agricultural 


Committee. 
priation bill. 
Now, this is a proposition that is on a par with a number of 
other appropriations that haye been made. The corn of this 
country is one of the greatest and most important crops of the 
country. Take Missouri, my own State, and the adjoining 
States of Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, and so forth. We 
raise 50 per cent df the corn raised in the world. The State of 


That is the reason it is not included in this appro- 


Illinois alone raises one-tenth of all the corn raised in the world. 
Here is a pest that came into this country and we are trying 
to stop it before it gets to the great corn belt. This appro- 
priation is on a par with two other appropriations that we have 
made in recent years. 

A few years ago we went into the State of Florida, where 
we had the citrus canker, and it was feared that it would de- 
stroy the citrus industry in Florida and other Southern States, 
We appropriated half a million: dollars for that. We have 
cleaned up that pest down there in Florida. ~ 

In tħe southern part of Texas there came in the pink boll 
worm, and we all feared that would destroy the cotton crop of 
the South. _ Immediately we made an appropriation, went down 
there, and cleaned up the pink bell worm. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUBEY. Now, here is a worm that came in before we 
established a quarantine. The quarantine was established, I 
believe, in 1912. If we had established a quarantine 10 or 15 
years sooner, we would not have had to contend with this corn 
borer. It is supposed to have been brought in here from Hun- 
gary by the importation of broom corn. We made an appropria- 
tion last summer and they have been working with that money. 
The State of Massachusetts has appropriated $100,000 and the 
State of New York has appropriated $100,000. Their legisla- 
tures are in session now and they. will cooperate with us, and 
the United States Government and these States can probably 
stop the corn borer where it is now and keep it from spreading 
out and growing into the corn belt throughout the Central West. 
For that reason I offer this amendment. I do not think it will 
be opposed by any member of the committee. We are all for it. 
We did not put it into the bill because, as I have explained, the 
matter was pending before the Appropriations Committee on a 
deficiency bill about the time tlt we reported this bill to the 
House, and therefore they waited for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to take action. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. - Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The deficiency bill, of course, could 
not cover the same space of time supposed to be covered by this 
bill. Why was no estimate sent to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture—because the department did not know enough to do it? 

Mr. RUBET. No; if the gentleman will read the estimates 
and the hearings on the bill and the letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture, he will see that it is all set forth there. The Chief’ 
of the Bureau of Entomology discussed this item in the com- 
mittee hearings. The estimates had been sent to the Appro- 
priations Committee and it was stated that if the amount was 
not allowed by the Appropriations Committee they would send 
in supplemental estimates. 

In this table of estimates the statement is made that this 
matter is pending before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That shows the absolute lack of knowl- 
edge in the Agricultural Department in making estimates. 

Mr. RUBEY. No; that was the first estimate sent in in July. 
This came up before the Ist of December. A 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Appropriations Committee only 
has jurisdiction over deficiencies for this fiscal year. 

Mr. RUBEY. The statement is made in the Book of Estimates 
that the first deficiency bill has passed both Houses and that it 
included no additional funds for the corn borer and that the 
department will therefore submit a further supplemental esti- 
mate. The Secretary of Agriculture sent this estimate through 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the 15th of December, and 
thought that it would go to the Committee on Agriculture, but it 
did not go to the Committee on Agriculture, because it had in it a 
proposition for immediate use of the money, and so it went to the 
Committee on Apppropriations. As I say, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture thought it would go to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I hope the Department of Agriculture 
will have somebody over there, with its 40 or 50 solicitors and 
law clerks, who knows that an estimate for the next fiscal year 
relating to agriculture does not go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and that the estimate for deficiencies does not go to 
the Committee on Agriculture. It seems to me it was a stupid 
performance on the part of the Department of Agriculture, 
Can not they get along with less than $300,000? 

Mr. RUBEY. I do not think it is possible. There is an out- 
break in Massachusetts, two in New York covering 800 square 
miles, one outbreak in the southern part of New Hampshire, and 
two, I think, in the northwestern part of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. RUBEY,. Not only that, but it is necessary for them to 
watch carefully the territory in the immediate vicinity where 
these shipments of broom corn were made a few years ago. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am in sympathy with the gentleman's 
amendment with a proper amount. My State has recently 
issued a quarantine against bringing goods from Massachusetts 
or New York on account of the corn borer, and other Western 
States will probably do the same thing. Somebody has got to 
investigate the corn borer, because we do not want it out West. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairnran, the gentleman has referred 
to the note in the Book of Estimates. The note states that the 
estimates for the control of the European corn borer have been 
omitted, and, further, that the estimates will be submitted later. 
There is no question that the proposition has merit, but the 
question now is, Are we going to legislate in the regular man- 
ner? The estimates submitted to Congress by the Secretary 
were referred to another committee—the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. That committee is taking care of this proposition as 
far as the current year is concerned. When that committee has 
disposed of the proposition, the department states that it will 
submit an estimate in the regular way to our committee. This 
committee will then give the department's estimates considera- 
tion. The committee has always been fair in this matter. As 
gentlemen will remember, last year the department estimated 
$25,000. The committee gave $250,000. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rusry] asks $300,000 in his amendment. The 
department estimates $500,000 for the remainder of the current 
fiscal year, which estimate was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. State officials and entomologists ask $2,000,000. 
Are we going to be governed by these guesses and suggestions, 
or are we going to rely on the experts who have investigated the 
matter and await the department’s estimates so that we can act 
intelligently in the matter? It is true there is some criticism 
as to the work that has been done, but I am not going to point 
it out here, for it is unnecessary. After the department's esti- 
nrates have been properly received and after the matter has been 
given proper consideration, the committee will report the sum 
which it thinks will be necessary to effectively carry out the 
work for next year. = 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. RUBEY. When will we have another opportunity? Not 
before we get another appropriation bill, and the borer is at 
work all over the country now. 

Mr. HAUGEN, At the rate that we are going on this bill we 
will have ample opportunity to take up the matter with the de- 
partment and still insert it in this bill. At this rate we will 
probably be here for a week longer. The department can surely 
submit an estimate in that time. 

Mr. RUBEY. We have the estimate here that went to the 
Committee on Appropriations in regular form. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It has been customary for our committee to 
act on estimates submitted to our committee and not to other 
committees, It is suggested that we ignore the department, the 
other committee to which the estimates were sent, and make an 
appropriation without estimates from the department or an 
ugreement by the committee. What are estimates for, if not 
for advice and information? It is possible that $500,000 will 
be needed, possibly $300,000 will be sufficient, or $2,000,000 may 
be required, as suggested by many. It is too important a matter 
and involves too much to justify our appropriating here in the 
dark, especially when the matter is pending before another com- 
mittee, which is fully as competent to deal with it as this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Let me ask the gentleman this, and I think 
it will be fair: Suppose we ask unanimous consent that this 
item may be passed over, to be returned to later. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am perfectly willing to do that. It is far 
too important a matter to guess at. 

Mr. RUBEY. So that we can take the matter up and confer 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and before the bill is 
completed return to it, so that we may be able to agree on 
what we should do. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I concur with the gentleman. This is an 
important item. The people of my State are as much inter- 
ested in it as the people of any State. It is too important to 
proceed with in the dark. We should have the benefit of the 
judgment of those who have investigated the matter. It can 
just as well be brought up in the regular manner, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes, 


And I believe there is an outbreak in 
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Mr. CARTER. Did the department submit any estimate at 
all to the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The department did not. 

Mr. CARTER. This estimate submitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations was submitted for the current year? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. It is to supply a deficiency, which em- 
phasizes my contention that the matter should be given proper 
consideration and not be hastily disposed of by guess. We must 
provide a sufficient amount. That estimate to take care of the 
deficiency during the current year went to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and very properly so, 

Mr. CARTER. Has there been no estimate submitted for the 
next fiscal year? 

Mr, HAUGEN. No. The department stated when the regular 
estimates were submitted that it would submit estimates later 
when the Appropriations Committee had disposed of the esti- 
mates pending before it. So far all the estimates for the corn 
borer propose to make the money immediately available, and 
naturally and properly have been referred to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized for five 
minutes on this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. GOOD. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I ask unanimous consent that this 
matter may be passed over, with the privilege of returning to 
it later after the committee has had an opportunity to confer 
with the department and secure an estimate. 

Mr. GOOD. I desire to speak on this item. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the matter may be returned to later. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. Reserving the right to object, I desire to ad- 
dress the committee on this item for a few minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOOD. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HavuGcen] has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, Lask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes on this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in the last session, as I recall, 
an estimate for a deficiency of $250,000 was submitted for the 
eradication of the European corn borer, and the Committee on 
Appropriations heard the Department of Agriculture very ex- 
tensively on this subject. During the present session of Con- 
gress an estimate for $500,000 was submitted, and the depart- 
ment appeared before the committee again, and we heard them, 
although at that time they said the condition had not changed 
since the time they appeared before us theretofore. À 

Gentlemen ought to get the matter straight in their minds 
with regard tọ this so-called European corn borer, It is an 
insect that has affected not only corn in those localities where 
it has been discovered, but it affects practically all vegetable 
growth. It is found in weeds, in the timber; it is found in the 
vegetation in the back yards, corn and oats in the field; and 
we had before us the pictures of Federal employees working 
in a 50-foot back yard pulling up tomato vines and everything 
of that kind and destroying them. It is not contended—and 
nobody appeared before any committee or will appear before 
any committee and contend—that we can exterminate this 
pest, no matter what the appropriation. The methods fol- 
lowed, I think, to a practical man, have been so foolish that 
there is not a man here who would attempt it and spend his 
own money in that way. 

What are they doing with the nroney appropriated? They are 
going out into the cornfields and taking the farmers’ corn and 
shredding it and steaming it. They are going out into the varm- 
ers’ cornfields and raking up the cornstalks for the farmers 
and burning them. They are cutting the weeds and burning 
them that he should cut and burn. They are simply wasting 


the money. 
Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 
Mr. GOOD. Yes. 


Mr. RUBEY. I read in the hearings, and I have read them 
thoroughly, where you asked a gentleman if that would not be 
the proper method, and he said it would not be. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; but that is how they are actually spending 
the money and the department practically concedes there is 
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nothing that can be done to exterminate this pest. It does not 
believe there ought tobe a dollar of money expended in the way 
they are expending it, but justify their estimate on the theory 
that it will satisfy popular clamor when money is avaflable 
for such purpose. That in view of the power to regulate, it 
does believe there ought to be some quarantine regulation with 
regard to sending seed corn to the West from infected areas, and 
I think that has occurred. Now, so far as the spread of the bore 
is concerned, this same broom corn went out into the Middle 
West and into the Mississippi Valley in shipments from the 
East, but so far the department has not found a single ease of 
corn borer west of western New York. So far, they have found 
it only in sweet corn, practically, and in garden vegetation, oats, 
and weeds. And the method that has been employed with the 
money already appropriated, according to the unanimous opin- 
ion of the subcommittee on deficiencies, was an entire waste. 
They had pictures there of Federal employees, five or six of 
them, in a little 50-foot back yard, leaning on their hoe handles 
and fork handles, drawing Federal money, attempting to clean 
up some one’s back yard. Such waste of public money would be 
comical if it was not such a tragedy. It did not impress the 
committee, And I will say to the gentleman that a majority 
of that committee come from corn-growing States, vitally inter- 
ested in this matter, and it was the opinion of this committec 
that every dollar expended for exterminating this pest would 
be wasted. 

Mr. RUBEY. May I ask the gentleman when that picture 
was taken? 

Mr. GOOD. I think it was taken last fall. 

Mr. RUBEY. The appropriation went into effect last July. 
The State of Massachusetts appropriated $100,000, and instead 
of putting their own State men in control of it they put it under 
the control of the Secretary of Agriculture, who sent his men 
down there to do the work under the Massachusetts men. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will read the hearings he will 
‘find that they certainly do net commend themselves to the good 
judgment of the gentleman from Missouri or the good judgment 
of other Members of this House. It was the unanimous opinion 

_ of the committee, and I think it was the opinion of the men 
that came before the committee, that they could not exterminate 
this pest, and practically the only thing that was urged was 
some money for the quarantine. We felt that the appropriations 
carried in the Agricultural bill were sufficient to enforce all 
the quarantine lav with regard to seed corn that was being 
shipped between the States. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes more. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit the unani- 
mous-consent request, in order to give the chairman of the com- 


inittee and myself and other members of the committee an op- 


portunity to confer with the Department of Agriculture. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment may be passed over, 
with the privilege of returning to it before we complete the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not that the amendment be passed, but with 
the privilege of returning to it later. Withdraw the amend- 
ment and ask the privilege of returning to it. 


Mr. RUBEY. Just let the amendment be considered as 
pending. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then, let us vote on the amendment and dis- 
pose of it, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RurEY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 26. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Havucen and Mr. Runey took 
their places as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 55, 
noes 38. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of insects affecting southern field including 
Insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar cane, etc., and the cate 
beetle and Argentine ant, $125,000, of which sum’ $25,000 
immediately available. : 

er THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
men 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

33 offered by Mr. THomAs: In the place of the figures 

in line 21 20 A ir 58, insert, “ $140,000,” and after the 
—.— available in insert the following: “Of said sum 
for „000 shall be eee available, $42,000 of which shall be used 
or investigation and work in connection with the control of insects 
and worms injurious to tobacco.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, ‘there is an appropriation in 
this bill of $125,000 for the investigation of insects affecting 
southern field crops, among which are included inseets affecting 
tobacco, and of this sum $25,000 shall be immediately available. 
This amendment simply increases the amount of the appropria- 
tion, and increases the amount which shall be immediately 
available. I think the amendment is in order. I think it is in 
order to offer an amendment to increase the appropriation, be- 
cause I have observed many amendments of this kind have been 
offered in various bills and usually the sky is the limit if the 
person offering the amendment can get it through. I think that 
this amendment is perfectly germane. If the gentleman from 
Illinois desires to make the point of order, he can do it, and the 
Chair can pass upon it. I understood that he made it and did 
not reserve it. 

Mr. CANNON. T will make it now. 

Mr. THOMAS. All right; let the Chair pass upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois make 
the point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. Let the amendment be read again. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, heretofore about $27,000 has 
been appropriated for an investigation of tobacco insects that 
affect growing tobacco, particularly what the Department of 
Agriculture calls tħe tobacco hornworm.” But when I used to 
pull worms off tobacco we called them just plain old-fashioned 
“green tobacco worms.” 

I notice in this bill, gentlemen, that about $189,000 is proposed 
to be appropriated for the destruction of the barberry bush. I 
ean tell you how to destroy barberry bush without the ap- 
propriation of a single cent. That is to take a hoe and cut 
them down and burn them and keep that up until you have 
eradicated them. That is the only way to kill bushes. 
[Laughter.] I have tried it many a time on sassafras and per- 
simmon sprouts. [Laughter.] It is the most effective thing in 
the world. 

Gentlemen, I ask in this amendment an appropriation of only 
$42,000, an increase of $15,000, for the purpose of conducting in- 
vestigations to eradicate the tobacco hornworm. Investiga- 
tions along this line have been made for the last several years by 
the Department of Agriculture, and that department has dis- 
covered a remedy which, if applied to the plant, will kill the 
worm, and that is arsenate of lead. The department proposes 
to obtain 9 square miles in Todd County, Ky., and Montgomery 
County, Tenn., in the largest tobacco-raising region ir the world, 
for the purpose of conducting experiments to see if it can not 
get rid entirely of the tobacco worm. 

There is not another agricultural product that is taxed by 
the Federal Government, so far as I am informed; and tobacco, 
which is raised almost exclusively by the farmers of this coun- 
try, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, paid into the Fed- 
eral Treasury over $206,000,000. And yet we are asking only 
the modest sum of $42,000 to conduct this experiment, which, if 
suecessful, will save a great deal of farm labor in this country. 
And in view of the fact that barberry bushes get $189,000, I 
think this House ought to appropriate the sum asked for the 
benefit of the farmers who raise tobacco, which is the third 
largest money crop, I believe, in the United States, and which 
pays to the Federal Government the only revenue paid by any 
agrieultural product. I think you ought to be willing to donate 
this small sum of $42,000, even if you have to take it off the 
$189,000 that goes to barberry bushes. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman; I ask unanimous consent tò 
proceed for five minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mann of Illinois). The gentleman 
from Kentucky asks unanimous consent to proeeed for five min- 
utes additional. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Raising tobacco, gentlemen, is the hardest 
ef all farm work. After it is planted, or set out, as we call 
it, and it grows up a little, then comes worm time, and that 
is a mighty bad time on tobacco, and farmers have to pick the 
worms off by hand. In order to raise a crop ef tobacco, you 
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have got to worm every plant of that tobacco every week in 
order to preserve it from the ravages of the worm. Tobacco 
is topped at various heights, running from 10 to 16 leaves, and 
when you worm tobacco you haye got to go down the row and 
take it leaf by leaf to pick the worms off of it; and the worms 
are not on top of the leaf, gentlemen. Some of you, I suspect, 
especially those who live in the frozen North, do not know that. 
[Laughter.] The worm stays on the underside of the leaf, and 
you have got to raise the leaf up and look under it, and some- 
times you will probably see a dozen little tobacco worms on 
one leaf, and you must pick them all off and mash and kill them 
between your fingers. [Laughter.] By the time you come out 
of a tobacco patch on Saturday night, after worming tobacco, 
having on the suit of clothes, of course, that you have worn 
all the week, you have got so much tobacco gum on you that 
your folks hardly know you when you go home. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, this appropriation was asked for by Dr. 
Howard, who is Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, Department 
of Agriculture. Here is a memorandum that I have from him, 
sent to me by Mr. W. D. Hunter, the head of the Southern 
Field Crop Section, in which he says: 

Memorandum for Dr. Howard. 

It is recommended that an estimate be submitted for an increase of 

$15,000 in the funds provided for tobacco-insect investigations during 


the coming fiscal year. 

For some years the ae on of tobacco insects has been conducted 
under an allotment of $27,000. With the increased amounts which must 
be paid for salaries, livery, and other necessary expenses the amount now 
available is not sufficient to conduct 8 the work which should be 
undertaken in the interest of the tobacco industry. The investigation 
has reached a stage which requires more intensive and extensive experi- 
ments. A remedy for the tobacco hornworm has been discovered, but 
the most economical application of that remedy can only be determined 


by a series of farm e: ents sufficiently wide and ted to give 
an average of conditions. One of the most important problems which 
now requires attention is the number of dosa; which fit in best with 


general operations on the farm—that is, can labor not otherwise occu- 
pied be used to destroy the tobacco hornworm by hand economically at 
any stage instead of applying an insecticide? Another question requir- 
on, Pan are a is whether the amount of poison applied should be only 
sufficient to kill the worms upon the tobacco at the e or strong enou; 
to keep the tobacco free of worms for a considerable period. If it 
feasible to apply sufficient quantities to protect the tobacco for some 
time the requirements for Burley, one-sucker, and broad-leaf tobaccos 
must be determined. There are also questions relating to dusting ma- 
chinery which need to be investigated. It is likely that great improve- 
menn An tiie present machinery can be made as the result of further 
n gation. 

In order to intensify the work along the lines indicated an increase 
of at least $15,000 in the funds available is absolutely necessary. 


Yours, very truly, ADEN 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
five miuutes more. I do not occupy much of the time of the 
House, gentlemen. f 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask that the gentleman be given fiye min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have a communication here from a gentle- 
man in Todd County—James S. Linebaugh, a large tobacco 
grower—tight adjacent to the Tennessee line and to the district 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. The writer 
says: 

We are very anxious for Prof. A. C. Morgan, who is in charge of 
the tobacco-insect work in this section, to run an experiment, having 
n certain area in Todd County, Ky., and Montgomery County, Tenn., 
under the department’s supervision, to determine the fact whether or 
not the tobacco worm can exterminated. 

ese experiments will require a great deal of work, as you will see 
from a short outline of the work, as follows: 

Prof. Morgan proposes to take charge of an area of about 3 miles 
square, conamine about 9 square es, the tobacco on these farms 
to be sprayed with arsenate of lead, as is usually done; then the 
department to take charge and destroy all abandoned plant beds; to 
destroy all suckers after the tobacco is cut, or to poison same, so 
that no worms will be allowed to mature and infest that area the 
following year. 

believe the experiment will be of great benefit to the tobacco 

Owers. 

OO. Howard recommended to the Secretary of Agriculture that an in- 
crease of $15,000 be made, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Inasmuch as the Government has 
already spent a good deal of money for the purpose of develop- 
ing arsenate of lead to destroy the tobacco worm, does not the 
gentleman think that as a matter of good. business and ordi- 
nary common sense this Government ought to provide for a 
proper and practical demontration in behalf of the farmer? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. At Clarksville, Tenn., about 12 or 13 
miles from the Kentucky line, there is a laboratory which has 


been there for several years in charge of Prof. Morgan, of the 
Agricultural Department. It was erected there for the purpose 
of making these investigations, and they have proceeded far 
enough to find a remedy that will absolutely destroy the worm 
on the tobacco plant. Now they want to experiment further 
so as to find a remedy that will entirely eradicate the tobacco 
worm. 

In that part of the country work in tobacco takes more time 
during the year than all the other crops on the farm, and if 
this remedy can be found it will be a great thing for the general 
production of the country in other farm products, because it 
will enable great numbers of farm hands who have devoted 
their time almost exclusively during the summer season to the 
getting of the worms off the tobacco plants to devote their 
time to other farm work and will enable farmers to raise 
greater amounts of corn, wheat, and other kinds of farm prod- 
ucts. I trust the gentlemen who vote against this amendment 
will be compelled to chew barberry root and smoke barberry 
leaves in place of tobacco. [Applause.] 

The Republican Party demanded with crocodile tears of patri- 
otism that Mr. Wilson return to this country and call into imme- 
diate session the “ onliest” Congress, so it could at once pass 
much-needed legislation to reduce the high cost of living, and 
yet it has been in session many months and the cost of living 
has steadily increased, and the profiteer, as he always does under 
Republican control, has waxed fat and insolent. The most this 
House has done in an alleged effort to reduce the high cost of 
living is to repeal the tax on ice cream and soda water, cut to 
the quick the Agricultural appropriation bill, which is a bill in 
the interest of farmers, and pass an outrageous appropriation 
for the eradication of the barberry bush, claimed to be an 
infant of lusty growth that causes rust on wheat, though few, 
ic any, wheat farmers have ever heard that it would do so. 
Many grain fields were within a few rods of the alleged infected 
barberry bushes and the wheat was not infected with rust. 

The sanitary wisdom of those working for barberry bushes 
and an appropriation is wonderful, and is fully appreciated by 
this Congress in the donation of about $189,000 to eradicate an 
imaginary evil, while at the same time the appropriation for 
eradicating hog cholera was reduced $100,000. 

This Republican Congress opposes an increase of $15,000 for 
the eradication of the tobacco hornworn. This appropriation at 
present is only $27,000, and tobacco is one of the largest money 
crops raised in the United States and is the only agricultural 
product that pays any revenue tax to the Government. For the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1919, the revenue collected by the 
Government from tobacco products was over $206,000,000. The 
money value of the tobacco crop, as estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for 1918 was $402,264,000 and $542,547,000 
in 1919, but the Republican Party opposes a slight increase in 
the appropriation to lighten the labor of the toilers in the to- 
bacco fields, while it cheerfully appropriated $5,777,842 for look- 
ing after national forests, situated chiefly in the North and 
West. This Congress also appropriated $52,330 for classification 
and exchange of bugs and other insects. I presume that sum 
was for paying boot“ in swapping bugs with our allies. 

The Weather Bureau also came in for an appropriation of 
$1,879,010. I do not know what the $10 is for, but I do know 
most people have no more faith in the weather prognostications 
of that bureau than they have in the groundhog, and in addition 
there are scores who believe that most any old farmer can give 
that bureau six and the go and beat it as a weather predictor. 

But why enumerate? A volume would not record the legisla- 
tive sins of the Republican Party. Word has been handed 
around that expenses must be cut so that party can make a 
record for economy this Congress. This Congress will pass the 
Esch-Cummins railroad bill. That bill will saddle on the tax- 
payers a debt of $2,000,000,000 or more in the way of railroad 
subsidy. They make the specious plea and untrue allegation 
that it is for the purpose of repealing an alleged Government 
ownership law under which they affirm the railroads are oper- 
ated. There is no such law and never has been. There has been 
and now is Government operation, but not ownership. Regard- 
less of the Esch-Cummins bill the railroads under the law and 
the proclamation of the President will be returned to the private 
owners the Ist of March, and the bugaboo of Government owner- 
ship is a scarecrow erected by those who are making a raid on 
the Treasury in the interest of the railroads to frighten the timid. 

The Esch-Cummins bill violates the Constitution in at least 
two particulars; that is, it seeks to fix wages, which is a matter 
of contract between the parties; and it takes private property 
for public purposes without compensation; and so the railroads 
will grow fatter than ever on the taxes wrung from the people. 

I say the bill will pass. The corridors of the Capitol have been 
thronged with the mightiest railroad lobby that has been seen 
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in this city in many years—poor widows and orphans, children 
I presume who are holders of railroad securities, though all 
of them, I have noticed, are silk or other costly “ hatted” per- 
sons wearing fine coats and “ pants” and most of them diamond 
breast plates. 

The bill will pass. The Republican campaign committee needs 
campaign funds, and many of the leaders of that party are old 
adepts at frying the fat out of corporations. Many Republicans 
will hang back, as they are opposed to the bill, and a few may 
vote against it, but the Republican House steering committee 
will get busy, and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], 
the ringmaster of the entire aggregation, will crack the party 
lash and make the hides of the recalcitrants pop like new hogskin 
saddles, and they will fall over one another when voting time 
comes to rush into the Republican fold. So why should the 
Republican Party care anything about a farmer or an agricul- 
tural bill when they can cut the agricultural appropriations in 
the interest of economy and thereby be enabled to eppropriate 
more to the railroads and Wall Street holders of securities. 

The next day after the conference report of the committee on 
the Esch-Cummins bill was made to the House railroad securities 
advanced rapidly in Wall Street, and experts estimate that stock 
gamblers cleared a billion and a quarter dollars in a single day 
on railroad securities. 

Wyoming, the State of the gentleman, Mr. Monnet, is essen- 
tially a Republican cattle-raising State. We are told that there 
is a herd of 10,000 elk now facing starvation in Jackson's Hole, 
in that State, and the Bureau of. Biological Survey has been 
buying hay at a cost of more than $60 per ton to feed them, 
notwithstanding which there is danger that the herd will perish. 
Several years ago a winter range was set apart in Teton Forest 
reserve for this herd of elk, but cattle has been permitted to 
graze there in the early summer and their use of the reserve 
has left nothing for the elk. The range has been practically 
destroyed owing to overstocking with cattle, and a jack rabbit 
would starve where 10,000 elk were supposed to subsist. In 
the past few years the number of cattle has trebled, while the 
number of elk has greatly decreased. Cattlemen pay 50 cents 
for each adult beef animal pastured on this range, and the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] insists that the Gov- 
ernment make an appropriation to pay $60 per ton for hay to 
feed the elk while cattlemen who rule Wyoming politically shall 
pay only 50 cents a head for cattle eating the grass that by law 
was set apart for the elk. Some more Republican economy, 

It may be that Republican Senators and Representatives are 
prophets not without honor in Wyoming as well as Washington. 

The trouble with the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mox- 
DELL] and his steering committee is they have lost their rudder 
as well as their rabbit's foot and are dashing toward the rocks. 
They are now beset by many legislative political ills—such as 
compulsory military training, as to which they have suddenly 
developed a serious case of cold feet until after the election 
which even that eminent leader and political physician of the 
Congressional campaign committee [Dr. Fess] is unable to 
diagnose and properly prescribe for. 

In fact the entire aggregation is in the condition of the crying 
baby. They want to do something, but do not know just what 
except as to one thing, and that is to assist Wall Street and the 
holders of railroad securities all they possibly can. 

“ John,” said an anxious mother to her little son, “ what is the 
matter with baby?” “I don’t know what to do with him,” re- 
plied John, “he’s dug a hole in the ground and wants to bring 
it into the house.” 

Mr. Monvbetr and his steering committee have dug many holes 
and would like to bring them into the house away from the 
public sight, but do not know just how to go about it. This 
increased tobacco appropriation should be passed. There are 
Republicans who are patriotic enough to vote for it. It is solely 
in the interest of the farmer and the toiler in the tobacco fields. 

There is a class of city fiction writers employed by daily 
papers whose vision is narrow and limited, whose gray matter 
is thin, and who believe that the farmer was foreordained to 
raise food for them at and below cost, but if something is not 
done to get people back on farms and at work instead of loafing 
around cities and demanding that the Government support them 
this same class of people will feel an emptiness of stomach and 
the gnawing of hunger at the place where their food used to be. 

The farmer should first of all have legislative encouragement. 
He is the Atlas on whosé shoulders rests the entire burden of 
food production. He is the bed rock of the productive world and 
never strikes. He rises with the dawn and ceases from work in 
crop season only when darkness falls. Without his labor food 
production would fail, famine would stalk abroad in the land, 
ang ey Republic would cease to be even a memory, [Ap- 
plause, 


The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, were points of order reserved 
on this bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this bill is for the coming fiscal 
year and not for this fiscal year. The Committee on Appro- 
priations would have jurisdiction. I do not think I need amplify 
what I call attention to now. The point of order runs to the 
“immediately available” part of the bill as reported and then 
as it is stated in the amendment, too. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
the point of order to the bill itself comes too late, and certainly 
this amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illingis [Mr. CAN NON] 
makes a point of order to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. TxHoaras] on the ground that it 
amends a provision of the bill which makes a part of the sum 
immediately available. The Chair would state that if the point 
of order had been made to the language of the paragraph as 
read it would have been subject to a point of order, and the 
point of order would have been sustained. But the Chair 
thinks that, no point of order having been made to the-language 
of the paragraph, it is in order to amend it by a germane 
amendment. The Chair thinks the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky is germane to the provisions of the 
paragraph and not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. That is to say, you can by amendment make 
the whole of the $125,000 immediately available? 

The CHAIRMAN. No point of order having been made to 
the lunguage of the bill as reported, yes. 

Mr. CANNON. You could make it a billion dollars, written 
in here by way of amendment, and it would not be subject to 
a point of order because of the $25,000 in the bill as reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. The Chair is compelled to 
overrule the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. I am not sure but that the Chair is right. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, representing as 
I do a tobacco district, and with a full realization of the im- 
portance of this subject, I wish to corroborate all that the gen- 
teman from Kentucky [Mr. THOMAS] has said in relation to 
tobacco worms, as the bane of the tobacco planter, The worm- 
ing of tobacco is one of the most tedious, laborious, and dirty 
jobs on the farm. From the time that the worms first appear, 
down to the time that the tobacco is cut, they are always with 
the tobacco grower, though more abundant at two periods in 


The Clerk will again report the amend- 


‘the growth of the crop than at other times. Even when the 


farmer has cut his tobacco and hung it in the barn he finds as 
soon as heat is applied that the barn floor is littered with great 
worms that have been overlooked by the pickers. 

We are all keen on the subject of economy, but I do not think 
there is any economy in cutting off or reducing investigations 
which have such potentialities as these investigations of sub- 
jects related to agriculture that are authorized by this bill. 
What would be the condition of the Irish-potato industry to-day 
if the potato raisers had not learned to treat the potato bug by 
the application of paris green to the growing plants? The 
effort has been made by the Agricultural Department to dis- 
cover some method equally as efficient for the destruction of the 
tobacco worm as Paris green has proved to be for the destruc- 
tion of the potato bug. Two or three insecticides have been 
tried out by the department in these experiments. They liave 
experimented with Paris green and with arsenate of lead, and 
as a result of these experiments have ascertained that perhaps 
arsenate of lead in dry form is the most effective insecticide for 
the destruction of tobacco worms. 

What is now needed, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. THomas], is the ascertainment of the proper 
frequency of application and the discovery of an efficient, fool- 
proof machine for dusting the plants with this powder. If 
some method of destroying tobacco worms by poisoning, as 
efficient as the destruction of the potato bug by Paris green, 
is perfected and put into use, it will be difficult to appraise 
the importance of this discovery in the conservation of labor on 
the tobaceo farms. 

The department believes that the progress already made is 
sufficiently encouraging to justify it in asking for an increase 
in this appropriation. As I have said, if only they can work 
out what they have in mind to do, namely, an approved device 
for applying the powdered arsenate, and the proper frequency 
of application, then they will have solyed a problem of the 
very greatest importance to the tobacco raisers and the tobacco 
consumers, as well as to the general public. Such a discovery 
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put into universal use would free a very great amount of labor 
for more productive work. 

That is the situation, Mr. Chairman; and the amount that 
is asked for, having in mind the value of this crop, is very 
small, The objection that a completely satisfactory result has 
not already been secured, if offered as a reason why we should 
abandon this experiment, is wholly illogical. 

As I said in a recent colloquy with a gentleman on this 
floor, the destruction caused by the cotton-boll weevil in the 
South has been enormous. The department has been working 
for years to find some method of exterminating or controlling 
the boll weevil. So far they have not afforded a complete solu- 
tion. Indeed, they have not discovered any method of substan- 
tially combating this pest. 

This destructive insect is marching on, gaining ground every 
year. But bearing in mind his destructiveness, bearing in mind 
what it will mean to this country and to the world should 
the scientific inquirers now at work devise some method of 
effectually dealing with this mischief, do the members of this 
committee consider that it would be wise policy to abandon 
our efforts to combat this menace to one of the most important 
crops in the field of agriculture? 

Some years ago the peach and apple orchards of this coun- 
try were ravaged by a bug that was brought into the United 
States from China. Science for a time was unable to afford 
a remedy, and in my State and other States whenever orchards 
became infested with this bug, under advice from the experts 
these orchards were cut down and burned. But the efforts 
to discover an effective remedy for this imported pest were not 
relaxed. Finally the appropriate treatment was afforded in the 
lime-sulphur spray and this particular mischief is now under 
control. If the task of working out a remedy for this trouble 
had been abandoned as hopeless, orchard values in the United 
States would have been reduced to an extent running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I am familiar with the ravages 
of the tobacco worm. The department estimated that $8,000 
would be required. Does the gentleman think that it is neces- 
sary to increase the amount by $15,000 when the department esti- 
mates an increase of $8,000? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will not suggest that you in- 
crease anything over what the department has asked for in this 
connection. : > 

Mr. HAUGEN. The department estimated $8,000. This item, 
as a whole, carries an increase of $24,600 over the appropriation 
for the current year. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I did not gather that from the. 


statement read by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Trroaras]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, Tous! 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] have very 
fully discussed this amendment, which is of very great im- 
portance, particularly to tobacco growers, As the gentleman 
from Kentucky stated, some years ago the Department of Agri- 
culture established an experimental station at Clarksville, Tenn., 
in the district that I have the honor to represent, for the purpose 
of inyestigation and experiment as to the most effective method 
for the destruction of the tobacco worm. Prior to that time the 
farmers had commenced to use Paris green to destroy the worm. 
But it was found to be of very uncertain value, because when 
applied it often burned and destroyed a portion of the plant, and 
it was difficult to apply it in the proper proportion and at the 
proper time so as to destroy the worm and not injure the plant. 

Realizing this, Congress made an appropriation, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture thought it of sufficient importance to 
establish this experimental station. After some years of in- 
vestigation Prof. Morgan has discovered a remedy which, if 
properly applied, will absolutely do the work and which will not 
injure the tobacco plant; that is arsenate of lead, to which gen- 
tlemen have referred. The department has discovered this 
remedy. Congress has appropriated from time to time each 
year a few thousand dollars to enable the remedy to be dis- 
covered. All we want and all the department wants is an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to tobacco growers that this is a practical 
remedy and show them how it should be applied. It seems to 
me that when you take into consideration the value of the crop, 
and what it means to the tobacco grower, that $15,000 which 
is required is a very small sum indeed. It would seem to be 
very poor business for Congress to make an appropriation to find 
a remedy and then after discovering it fall to make a demon- 
stration to show how it should be applied and how to best realize 
the results desired. I hope in view of these facts that the com- 
mittee will see fit to adopt the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to say that the appropriation for the 
current year is $100,400, and the committee reports in this 
bill $125,000, which is an increase of $24,600. The department 
has asked for $8,000 for this purpose, and we have allowed that 
amount estimated by the department. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman this 
question. I understood that those in charge of this work asked 
for a greater sum, and insisted that the sum of $8,000 would by 
no means be sufficient to carry on demonstration work. The 
gentleman from Kentucky read a letter from Dr. Hunter, who 
is in charge of the work, who stated that $15,000 was necessary. 
If they are expected to demonstrate the usefulness of this 
remedy, they ought to have sufficient money with which to do it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have not had my attention called to it. Is 
that a supplemental estimate? 

Mr. THOMAS. I read from a letter from Dr. Hunter. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I was out of the Chamber at the time and did 
not hear the gentleman’s letter read. 

Mr. THOMAS. He said that $15,000 was necessary. That is 
the statement of Dr. W. D. Hunter. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The usual way is to submit the estimates 
through the Secretary. I had no knowledge of it myself. I do 
not question the gentleman’s statement. The fact remains that 
the committee has recommended an increase of $24,600. 

Y THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to modify my amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Maxx of Illinois). The gentleman 
from Kentucky asks leave to modify his amendment in the man- 
ner ‘which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 56, line 21, after the word “and,” strike out the balance of the 


paragraph and insert in lieu thereof: “ $140,000, of which sum $67,000 
shall be 8 available, $42,000 of which shall be used To in- 
vestigation and work in connection with the control of insects and worms 


injurious to tobacco,” 


Mr. HAUGEN. I reserve a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Iowa to the fact that the Chairman has ruled 
that the amendment is in order. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky to modify his amendment? 

Mr, HAUGEN. I shall have to object, as I understand it in- 
creases the amount. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, an appro- 
priation for these lines of work has been carried for a number 
of years. Last year there was an increase over the previous 
year of about $10,000, bringing it up to $100,400. This year the 
committee recommends that it be further increased to $125,000. 
That will be a growth in less than 10 years from $50,000, at 
which figure it was carried for some time, to $125,000. It would 
seem to the committee that that will provide for reasonable 
extension of the work. 

I have no objection. I have never heard any objection raised 
in the Committee on Agriculture to all kinds of experiments 
and investigations nor to a reasonable amount of demonstra- 
tion. I realize that they are the important duties of the de- 
partment; but there is, I believe, ground for criticism of the 
department going out and doing a lot of manual labor in con- 
nection with its demonstrations. The demonstrations the gen- 
tleman speaks of will involve the performance of a great deal 
of labor. Evidently the investigations have been concluded, ex- 
periments have been successful, and the department has deter- 
mined that a certain remedy which it has worked out and 
tried out, if properly applied, will be effective. 

Mr. THOMAS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Under this paragraph did not the depart- 
ment ask for $178,000? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is true. 

Mr. THOMAS. And the committee cut it down to $125,000? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is true. 

Mr. THOMAS. And you have cut the tobacco appropriation 
in that proportion? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; we have not cut the 
tobacco appropriation; the total of the appropriation for all 
lines of work is increased $25,000 over last year, $75,000 over 
about five years ago. The entire amount or any part of it can 
be used in such lines of work as the department wishes to 
carry out. 

Now, I wish to submit a word in regard to some lines of work 
the department does. I repeat I think the department ought to 
experiment, investigate to the limit, in order to find causes of 
trouble and remedies for it if possible, and to a certain extent 
demonstrate the proper manner of applying the remedies; but 
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it seems to me the extent to which the department has gone 
and is inclined to go in some of its demonstrations is not wise 
or proper. I might particularize and give instances and ex- 
amples of the manner and extent of this bureau’s far-reaching 
work, extending, I mean, to the doing of an immense amount 
of physical labor in carrying its demonstrations to the people, 
but I do not wish to say anything by way of seriously reflecting 
on the: officers of the bureau. It is one of the great bureaus 
of the department, a highly scientific bureau, and I have con- 
fidence in its officials and appreciate it may be presumptuous 
of me to be very critical. I shall confine myself to making a 
protest—I have expressed myself before quite vigorously to 
the same effect—and say that demonstration involving large 
physical labor can not be expected of this scientific bureau, nor 
should it be permitted even if the bureau people wish to do it. 

Take some of this work that is to be done and proposed in 
Kentucky. This infestation has been prevalent in that State 
a long time; tobacco is one of their great crops, but I have not 
learned that the Legislature of the State of Kentucky has ever 
appropriated a dollar to assist in this kind of work. It had 
done nothing for its own people. They come to the Federal 
Government, perhaps properly so, to have these experiments and 
investigations made. The department has determined a remedy 
and how to apply it. It requires simply physical labor. Are 
you going to employ men, as were employed to go around with 
scissors cutting weeds in an attempt to exterminate the corn 
borer, or as you employed 500 men to go out and cut brush to 
destroy and prevent the spread of gypsy moths and brown-tail 
moths? Are you going to hire men to go out into the tobacco 
fields and apply the remedy, easy of application, one that the 
department has worked out? In my humble judgment we are 
carrying these paternalistic policies to a ridiculous extent. It 
seems to me that in this particular matter we have appropriated 
money enough, and if the people themselves will help a little, 
supply a little money and be willing to do some of their own 
work, it will not be necessary for the Federal Government to 
appropriate so much. The appropriation was increased in 1919 
from $89,400 to $100,400. This year it is to be $125,000 if the 
recommendation of the Committee on Agriculture is approved 
by the House. It seems to me that that increase is enough, and 
every dollar of it, if the department so determines, is available 
for the particular work in which gentlemen from Kentucky seem 
to be so much interested. I trust the increase involved in the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment to strike out the figures “$140,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “$100,400,” and to strike out “ $67,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $25,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

mend the amendment offered by Mr. THOMAS by striking out 


A 
“$140,000 " and inserting in Meu thereof“ $100,400," and striking out 
roti Sit “ $67,000" and inserting in lieu thereof the figures 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, everyone on the floor of this 
House is talking about economy, but he wants that economy to 
apply to some one else rather than himself. I do not want to 
cut down appropriations so that it will cripple any department 
of the Government. I want them to have enough money. to go 
along and function and do what is reasonably expected of them. 
Last year for this service we appropriated $100,400. There is 
no reason in the world why there should be any more money 
for this service this year than last. If we are going to practice 
economy in this House, which we talk so much about, I think 
now is the time to show whether the Members of the House 
want the economy or not. It certainly will not cripple the 
work if we give them the same amount of money that they 
had last year, and that is what is provided for in my amend- 
ment, I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana rose. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then I move that debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that 
debate upon the pending amendment and all amendments thereto 
now close. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WILSON of Louisiana), there were—ayes 65, noes 18. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Inasmuch as there was objection made 
to the modification proposed by my colleague [Mr. THOMAS], if 
the substance of that modification were in the way of a substi- 
tute would it be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would bein order. The question now 
is on the amendment of the gentleman from New York to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, if there is no objection, I would 
like to have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. THostAs] and the amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

There being no objection, the Clerk again reported the Thomas 
amendment and the Snell amendment to the Thomas amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Iowa to the objection to the modification 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Tuomas]. Of course, it is not the duty of the Chair to do so, 
The amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky is to insert 
after the language “of which sum $25,000 shall be immediately 
available” a provision making $67,000 immediately available. 
If the gentleman from Kentucky wishes to modify his amend- 
ment, therefore, it will strike out the language “of which sum 

25,000 shall be immediately available“ in the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then nothing will be immediately available. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not duplicate the item. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That Is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa wish to 
object to the modification ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. I withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky for the modification of his amend- 
ment? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will now report the amendment of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky as modified, and then the amendment to that amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. Tuomas: Page 58, line 21, after the 
word “ant,” strike out the balance of the paragraph and insert: 
“ $140,000, of which sum $67,000 shall be immediately available, $42,000 
of which shall be used for investigations and work in connection with 
the control of insects and worms injurious to tobacco.” 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. SNELL: Strike out 
“$140,000 "" and insert in lieu thereof “ $100,400," and strike out 
* $67,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $25,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr, THOMAS. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 64, noes 62. 

Mr, RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. SNELL and Mr. THomas took 
their places as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
79, noes 69. 8 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wars). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendnient as amended. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, may I inquire of 
the gentleman 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
pleases. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, debate was closed on this propo- 
sition. If the gentleman is going to debate it, I would be 
inclined to object. If it is on any other subject, I will not 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that 
was just agreed to, to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Tomas], strikes out $67,000 and inserts 
$25,000, and then leaves in $42,000 without being changed. Now, 
what the gentleman in charge of the bill wants to do about it 
I do not know, but it will not make sense if the amendment 
should be agreed to. 


No. The gentleman can do as he 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 


ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. THomas] as] we have a great deal more of this Agricultural bill to consider, 
amended by the amendment of the gentleman from New York | I shall not object to the gentleman extending his remarks. 


(Mr. SNELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SNELL. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
that in line 21, page 58, in place of the figures “$125,000” 
insert “$101,000,” and cut out the balance of that section down 
to and including line 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SNELL: Page 58, line 21, strike out 
“ $125,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $101,000,” and strike out the 
remainder of the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that debate was 
closed on the paragraph and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I understood the debate was 
closed 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood, although not oc- 
cupying the chair at the time, that the debate was closed by 
motion on the paragraph and all amendments thereto. If the 
Chair is misinformed, he will ask the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. HavcEN] to correct him. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The debate was closed. I made the mo- 
tion, and it was carried. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I understood it was on the 
Thomas amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, this is a very 
important item. I have not occupied any of the time of the 
conimittee, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAYTON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUBBY. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 77, noes 60. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of insects affecting forests, $40,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have made this motion 
for the purpose of calling to the attention of the committee a 
rather sensational story that has appeared in to-day’s issue of 
the Washington Times and, I am informed, other papers, and 
which has also been called to the attention of the Members of 
Congress by telegrams received from the city editor of the New 
York American, with reference to the proposed sale by the 
Shipping Board to foreign interests of the German passenger 
vessels which became our prize as the result of the war. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am forced to make the 
point of order that the gentleman is speaking out of order and 
not speaking on the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that the gentleman from Alabama is not discussing the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have a great deal more of this bill to 
consider. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be compelled to sustain the 
point of order. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this is of 
great interest to the whole country, there ought to be some state- 
ment made about it. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama may proceed for five minutes out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let him extend his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Krx- 
CHELOE] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKREAD] may proceed for five minutes out of or- 
der. Is there objection? 


SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] be allowed to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not think that is in order. 

3 Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
wo 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, when we should reach the section 
of the bill concerning the Bureau of Biological Survey I had 
desired to submit some remarks, but as it is apparent that we 
shall not reach that part of the bill this afternoon and not before 
to-morrow, and I shall not be able to be in the Chamber to- 
morrow, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes on 
that part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes on a subsequent 
paragraph of the bill at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman—and I do not want to object—I will not be here to- 
morrow either, and I am very anxious to offer an amendment to 
the next section of the bill. 

Mr. SMALL, I do not expect to ask for any extension of time, 
only for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will not object to that, but I will 
object to anybody else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 


[Mr. SMALL addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall not ask for further time, 
but I do ask for leave to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on the pending paragraph and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigations of insects truck crops, including insects 


affecting 
affecting the potato, sugar beans, peas, 
ete., and losat affecting * dete $110,600. 8 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Evans of Montana and Mr. SMITH 

of Idaho obtained leave to revise and extend their remarks. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

mee offered by Mr. CLank of Florida: Page 59, line 3, after 
the w products Strike out 38 figures “ $110,000" and insert 
in tien. Mherent the figures “ $131,760. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. e last year this bill car- 
ried for this purpose $134,960, The estimates for this year 
are $131,760. I would like to have the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee for a moment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman has my undivided attention. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I understood the chairman of the 
committee to say a while ago, in debating an amendment offered 
here, that the committee and the House ought to stand by the 
estimates of the department. I now appeal to the chairman of 
this committee to stand by his own proposition. I agreed with 
him fully in his remarks on that subject, and I hope my friend 
will be perfectly and absolutely consistent, as he generally is, 
and vote with me for this amendment, because this is the exact 
estimate of the department. I would like to know upon what 
theory the committee have cut out this amount of $21,000. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I regret that the Committee of the Whole 
did not follow my suggestion that the estimates made by the 
department be used as a guide in determining the amount of 
these appropriations. 
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The Committee on Agriculture have given careful considera- | 


tion to every estimate made by the d 
gone beyond those estimates, but the Committee of the Whole 


have gone beyond them. On this item, as on all the other 


items, we think we have been very liberal in the amounts which 
we have reported to the House. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. I want the gentleman to stand by 
his statement that he is going to be governed by the experts in 
the department. I call attention to a telegram which I have 
received from the head of the plant bureau in my State. Some- 
thing has been said about the appropriation for citrus canker in 
Florida. I want to say that the State of Florida matched 
dollar for dollar with the Federal Government in the eradication 
of citrus canker. This insect is destroying the sweet-potato 
industry in a number of States. The State of Florida is appro- 
priating money along with the General Government to deal with 
this insect, which threatens to destroy this great food product. 
I undertake to say that there was not a scintilla of evidence 
before the committee to justify them in cutting down this esti- 
mate of the department $21,760. The amount asked by the 
department for the coming year for this purpose was $3,200 
below the amount carried by the bill last year. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend from Iowa [Mr. Haven] insisted 
before this committee a few moments ago that we had no other 
means of knowledge except what the experts said, and in his 
testimony before the committee Dr. Howard insisted upon this 
full amount. Yet the committee, who admit that they are not 
experts and that.they know nothing about the needs of this 
proposition except as they get it from the department, have cut 
down the estimate of the department by $21,760. I would like 
to know from the chairman of the committee upon what theory 
they did it and what evidence was before them that warranted 
their action in thus seriously injuring the great food crops of 
sweet potatoes, sugar beets, cabbage, and so forth? 

Lask that this telegram may be read, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the telegram will be 
read in the gentleman’s time. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: : 

GAINESVILLE, FLA., February 11, 1920, 
Hon. FRANK CLARK, 


House Office Building, Washington, Ð. C.: 

House Agricultural Committee has cut item for food truck ins 
tion invest: eo Bureau of Entomology, twenty-one thousand below 
Secretary of Agriculture request, which was same as amount appro- 

riated last year. Unless restored to original amount requested by 
Becretary, department will be unable te continue cooperating with us 
.eradicating sweet-potato weevil. 1 thousand already expended 
from State and Federal fund will be lost. Eradica work very suc- 
cessful, Please try to get amount restored. Letter follows. 

WILMON NEWELL, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I want to say that this is no time 
to be cutting down appropriations for the increase of fooä 
products, in my opinion. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman's 
question, I desire to say that a situation created by the gentle- 
man and his colleagues en that side has made it necessary to 
reduce the estimates. 

I ask unanimous consent that the debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto be closed, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be closed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CLARK of Florida) there were—ayes 36, noes 70. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total for Bureau of Biological Survey, $782,170. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I think I wil 
have to reserve a point of order on all this legislation that the 
Clerk has been reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has concluded the reading of 
the paragraphs to which the gentleman refers and has gone 
beyond them. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is too late to make the point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I was sitting here following 
the reading, and the Clerk seemed to be reading it all as one 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk has read three paragraphs be- 
yond the point to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not raise any parliamen- 
tary question about it. I was simply waiting for the Clerk to 
get to a stopping point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


and have not 


The Clerk read as follows: 

DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries, Division of Accounts and Disbursements: One chief of divi- 
sion and disbursing clerk, $4,000; 1 supervising auditor, $2,250; 1 
cashier and chief clerk, $2,250; 1 deputy disbursing clerk, $2,000; 1 
accountant and bookkeeper, $2,000; 2 clerks, class 4; 4 clerks, class 3; 
6 clerks, class 2; 10 clerks, class 1; 4 clerks, at $1,000 each; 1 mes- 
senger, $720; 1 messenger boy, $600. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN.’ The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HAUGEN: Page 65, line 7, strike out “10 clerks, 
class 1.“ and insert 12 clerks, dass 1.” 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, this is an increase of two 
clerks, class 1, for the Division of Accounts. The expenditures 


for the Department of Agriculture this year are around $140,- ` 


000,000. I believe the chief of this division is entitled to the 
two additional clerks. The committee did not authorize this 
amendment, but I believe the members of the committee are 
agreeable to this increase. I am informed that the clerks are 
urgently needed. However, I desire to state that this amend- 
ment does not come as a request from anyone connected with 
the department nor is this action known to anyone in the de- 
partment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


necessary miscell: 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether this amount is a reduction of the amount hereto- 
fore carried for this purpose; and if so, to what extent. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no reduction under the current year 
in the paragraph just read. The committee recommends in the 
first paragraph new language, which will permit the crop esti- 
mating to be carried on in cooperation with the States Rela- 
tions Service. In that way it will be possible to utilize the county 
agents in making the estimates. The committee believes that 
it will improve the service. It is the thought of the committee 
that the county agents are well equipped and qualified to furnish 
the information, and that the estimating will be better conducted 
in that way than heretofore. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How much does fhis reduce the 
appropriation that we have heretofore had? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will tell the gentleman. It was 
$48,246 as compared with the appropriation for the current 
year, and $644,926 as compared with the estimates of the 
department. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to have 
something to say on this line, and I will yield the floor for the 
present and let the information be given, and then I will ask for 
recognition. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation for the cur- 
rent year for the paragraph just read—that is, for expenses in 
Washington—is the same as is carried in this bill, but for field 
expenses the appropriation for the current year is $216,562, a 
total for the two of $242,042. The estimates for the two para- 
graphs was $793,043. The committee reports $25,480 for ex- 
penses in Washington and $168,076 for expenses in the ficld, a 
total of $193,556 for the two paragraphs, which is a reduction 
of $48,486 under the current year and $599,487 under the esti- 
mates. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have a 
new shift, and I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Eighty-seven Members present, not a quorum, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Menibers failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Butler Cole 
Ashbrook Caldwell Cooper 
Barkley Campbell, Kans. Costello 
Bee Campbell, Pa. Crago 
Benson Cannon Cramton 
Blackmon Cantrill Crowther 
Ind. Caraway Cullen 
Bland, Mo. Carew Dallinger 
Bland, Va. Darrow 
Boies Davey 
Booher Clark, Fla. Dempsey 
Bowers Cla: Dewalt 
Britten Classon Donovan 
Cleary Dooling 
Burke Coady Doremus 
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Godwin Kitchin O'Connell Stedman 
Goldfogle Knutson O'Connor Steele 
Goodal Kreider Oldfield Stephens, Miss. 
Gould Langley Olney Stiness 
Graham, Pa. Lanham Overstreet Strong, Pa. 
Greene, Vt. Larsen Padgett Sullivan 
Hamill Lehlbach Pell Swope 
Hamilton Little Peters Tague 
Hardy, Tex. Luce Pou ‘Thompson 
Heflin Luhring Rainey, Ala. Tilson 
Hersey McArthur Rainey, H, T. Towner 
Hicks McCulloch Randall, Calif, Treadway 
ill 13 9 Vare 
Holland McGlen Reed Y. Vestal 
Houghton McLaughlin, Nebr. Ridala Voigt 
Hulin MacCrate Rodenberg Watkins 
Hull, Ten MacGregor Rose eaver 
usted Ma Rowan Webster 
Johnson, Miss. Maher Rucker Whaley 
Johnson, Wash. Mann, III Sanders, N. Y. White, Kans. 
Johnston, Mann, S. C. Sanford Wilson, III 
Jones, Pa Mansfield Scully Uson, 
Juul Martin Sears Winslow 
ho Montague Selis Woodyard 
Kelley, Mich Mudd Shreve Yates 
endall Neely Sims Zibiman 
Kennedy, lowa Newton, Minn. Slem 
Keanedy, R. I. Newton, Mo. Smal 
Kless Nicholis, 8. C. Snyder 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Warsa, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee, 
having under consideration the bill H. R. 12272, had found 
itself without a quorum; that he had caused the roll to be 
called; that 255 Members, a quorum, answered to their names, 
and he handed in the list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
aoe upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate upon the pending paragraph and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. Is there objection? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I want to offer an amendment, 
in good faith. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Five minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. I want five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Then I move that all debate upon this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. The 
gentleman from Missouri 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the gentle- 
man is seeking to close debate upon this important proposition 
in 10 minutes? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I propose that we are going to pass this bill, 
if there is any show of doing so. We have fooled away a whole 
day as it is. 

Mr. RUBEY. 
passing the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
the paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the motion, 
that debate upon the paragraph close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
debate close in 10 minutes and the gentleman from Missouri 
moyes an amendment that all debate close in 80 minutes. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Nun) there were—ayes 57, noes 108. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. HAUGEN 
and Mr. Rusey to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
54, noes 109. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to close debate in 10 minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the motion 
by making it 25 minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that, 
having just gotten through voting on an amendment to close 
debate in 30 minutes, the amendment of the gentleman now to 
close debate in 25 minutes is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 

Tue question is on the amendment to close debate in 25 minutes. 


I am glad to cooperate with the gentleman in 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by _ 
Mr. Russey) there were—ayes 33, noes 81. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. HAUGEN 
and Mr. Rusey to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
40, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to close debate in 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that by 
closing debate now. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr, Chairman, this is an important matter, 
and I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Runzx) there were—ayes 44, noes 83. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. HAUGEN 
and Mr. Rusey to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
33, noes 81. 

So the motion to rise was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota that debate on the paragraph 
and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move a sub- 
stitute for the original motion, that debate upon this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
motion by way of substitute that debate close in 15 minutes. 
The question is on the substitute. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that that is, in effect, an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. SAUNDERS} of Virginia. Not at all—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The original 
motion provides for closing debate in 10 minutes, and the amend- 
ment to that motion provides for closing debate immediately. 
There can be a motion offered by way of a substitute to the 
original motion, which the gentleman has done. The question 
is on closing debate in 15 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Rupey) there were—ayes 31, noes 87. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. 
and Mr. Rusey to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; 
35, noes 83 

So the substitute was rejected, 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, a point of order 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, this proposition has not been 
debated at all, and therefore it is not in order to move to close 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order comes too late, The 
question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
that debate be now closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton and Mr. Rusty) there were—ayes 76, noes 41. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I very respectfully ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided ; 
88, noes 32. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question now is on the amendment as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. Rupry took 
their places as tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 81, 
noes 32. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The debate has terminated on the para- 

ph and amendments thereto. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
committee do now rise, 


HAUGEN 


and the tellers reported—ayes 


HAvGEN and Mr. Rupry took 


and the tellers reported—ayes 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
the committee do now rise 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. SAUNDERS 
of Virginia took their places as tellers, 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 30, noes 90. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr, RUBEY. Mr, Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. r 

Mr. RUBEY. On page 68, line 25, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out “$25,480” and inserting “ $30,000.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will wait until the amend- 
ment is reported. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Runxx! 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Ruegy: Page 68, line 21, strike out “$25,480” 
and insert in lieu thereof * $30,000.” : 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
substitute to strike out “ $30,000” and substitute “ $20,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment in the way of a substitute, which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for Mr. Rupgy’s amendment: Strike out “$30,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $20,000.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is an amendment in the third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer 
an.amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Russey], and make it $40,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
that is an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. There is only one amendment 
pending. The gentleman from New York did not offer it as an 
amendment but offered it as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment. to the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Rusty], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. Roar: Strike out 
“ $30,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $40,000.” 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
that is an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the manual 
provides that there can be an amendment, and an amendment 
to the amendment, and a substitute. I offer an amendment to 
the amendment and the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
offers a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The vote would first come on 
the amendment to the amendment, because the amendment to 
the amendment is a perfection of the original proposition, and 
then the vote would come on the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stands corrected. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment to the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. ; 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 76. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri demands 
tellers: All in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise and 
Stand until counted. [After counting.] Nineteen gentlemen 
have risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Virginia rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to be counted. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is too late, 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, there were 25 gentlemen stand- 
ing here, r 2 

The CHAIRMAN. There were less than 25 gentlemen stand - 
ing when the Chair counted. Gentlemen pop up and sit down 
and pop up and sit down. The Chair would state that the rule 
is that gentlemen should rise on the demand for tellers and 
remain standing until counted. The Chair does not count gen- 
tlemen that rise and immediately sit down. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The Chair is entirely right in 
that ruling, but in view of the situation 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am addressing the Chair 
on a question of order. I will let the Chair attend to these 
gentlemen according to the regular order. The ruling of the 
Chair is entirely right in respect to the matter of the gentle- 
men just rising, but, in view of the situation, will not the Chair 
repeat that call for tellers? 

The CHAIRMAN, If the demand is questioned 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Ido not question it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will repeat the call. Those 
who are in favor of taking the vote by tellers will rise and be 
counted. [After counting.] Twenty-eight gentlemen, a sufficient 
number, have arisen, and tellers are ordered. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL} and the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. Rusey] will take their places as tellers.. The question is 
on the amendment to the amendment. f 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 28, 
noes 86. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute: 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have it reperted, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The question is om 
agreeing to the substitute. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks for æ 
division. ; 

Mr. ANDERSON. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. SNELL 
and Mr. RUBEY to act as tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
84, noes 21. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

Mr, RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. It is a quarter after 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
the committee do now rise. f 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make, the point of order 
that that motion is dilatory. There has been no debate and no 
business has been transacted. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we have had three amend- 
ments passed upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that as to the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri, while it has been made heretofore, 
there have been several votes and amendments. acted upon or 
proposed amendments acted upon since the motion was last 
made, and the Chair would hardly be inclined to hold that the 
motion at this stage is dilatory. The gentleman from Missouri 
moves that the committee do now rise. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. ! 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RUBBY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Dow- 
ELL and Mr. Rusey to act as tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] that the committee do now 
rise. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
19, noes 92. 

So the committee declined to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
amended by the substitute. i 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it, 
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Mr. RUBEY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded, 
Mr. SNELL. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. The Chair will 


count all gentlemen standing. [After counting.] Not a sufi- 
cient number. Tellers are refused. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended by the substitute. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes 16. 

Mr. RUBEY. I ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Tellers have just been refused. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Ninety-nine Members are present. The Chair is also present. 
A quorum is present. [Applause.] The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moora of Virginia: Page 69, line 5—— 

The CHAIRMAN. That paragraph has not yet been reached. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Then I will ask that my amend- 
ment be read when we reach that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total for Bureau of Crop Estimates, $322,856. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, pending that I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion, ` 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; snd the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wars, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12272) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, had come to no resolution 
thereon, 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2692. An act to amend section 24 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

. ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 3371. An act aüthorizing Gordon N. Peay, jr., his heirs and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the White River; and 

S. 2775. An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, 
oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. GoLproGte, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. MARTIN, for one day, on account of illness. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 11960, the Diplo- 
matic and Consular appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate 
peng roan and agree to the conference asked for by the 
senate. = 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. I 
think that we ought to have a quorum. I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present, a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 13, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


: REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont, from the Committee on Military 


Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12162) authoriz- 
ing a per diem allowance for officers on recruiting duty, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
626), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BABKA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10598) to provide for the payment to 
the First National Bank of Sharon, Pa., for certificate of in- 
debtedness of the United States, No. 3240, for $10,000, which 
has been lost, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by à report (No. 627) ; which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

Mr, FOCHT, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2814) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of the estate of Alphonse Desmare, deceased, 
and others, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a 
report (No. 621); which said bill and report were laid on the 
table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3214) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Lapene and Ferré, reported the same adversely, accompanied 
by a report (No. 622); which said bill and report were laid on 
the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 6722) for the relief of Julius Zanone, reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 623); which 
said bill and report were laid on the table. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 8921) for the relief of Lena R. McCauley, 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 
24); which said bill arid report were laid on the table. 

Ile also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11594) for the relief of John M. Higgins, reported 
the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 625); which 
said bill and report were laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (II. R. 
6102) granting a pension to Charles M. Walker, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRELD: A bill (H. R. 12480) to prevent the theft 
of motor vehicles by establishing a Federal motor-registration 
bureau in the Department of Justice, with the registrars in each 
State for the purpose of certifying to all transfers of motor 
vehicles or conyeyances used for traffic or travel by air, land, 
or water, and to prevent the sale or transfer of such vehicles 
until a certificate of ownership has been procured from such 
Federal motor registrar and prescribing certain penalties; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill CH. R. 12481) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a monument to Robert Morris, at Ba- 
tavia, Genesee County, N. X.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. OSBORNE (by request): A bill (H. R. 12482) to pre- 
serve historical documents, records, and relics, relating to the 
history of the United States, that are or may come into posses- 
sion of the Government of the United States; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12483) to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of a forest experiment station in cooperation 
with the University of California; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12484) legalizing conveyances made by the 


Southern Pacific Railroad Co.; to the Committee an the Public 


Lands. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 12485) pro- 
viding for the purchase of a site and the erection of a post- 
office building thereon at Magee, Simpson County, Miss.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. : 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 12486) authorizing the 
several district courts of the United States to appoint official 
stenographers and prescribing their duties and compensation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 12487) to suspend all 
immigration to the United States until January 1, 1930; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 12488) to provide employ- 
ment, homes, and additional bonuses for those who served with 
the military and naval forces of the United States during the 
war between the United States and Germany and her allies 
through the reclamation, acquisition, and development of lands 
and building of homes, to be known as the national soldier set- 
tlement home and bonus act; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. GRIGSBY: A bill (H. R. 12489) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the incorporated town of Peters- 
burg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum, not exceeding $75,000, 
for the purpose of constructing and installing a municipal elec- 
trie light and power plant, and for the construction of a public- 
school building“; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. BROWNE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 290) requiring 
the Attorney General of the United States to appeal the cases of 
the United States v. The Southern Pacific Co. et al., decided in 
the district court of the United States for the district of Cali- 
fornia, August 28, 1919; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12490) for 
the relief of George W. Cook; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 12491) granting a pension 
to Anna Gottwald; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 12492) for the relief 
of the widow and heirs of Francisco Vigil, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12493) granting an increase 
of pension to John Salyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 12494) for the relief of 
Charles Emmet Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 12495) for the relief of Lieut. 
John Sagendorf; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12496) granting a pension to Joseph Clyde 
Shadden; to the Committee on Pensions. T 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12497) granting a 
pension to Anna Heston ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12498) for the re- 
lief of Ella V. Gordon ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 12499) granting a pension 
to Mont Graham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 12500) authorizing the 
President to reinstate Conrad Ludwig Lein as a lieutenant in 
the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1496. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion of the District of Columbia, relative to certain legislation ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1497. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Maj. R. A. Weatherford, 
United States Army General Hospital No. 20, Prescott, Ariz., 
indorsing House bill 10835; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1498. Also, petition of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, urging certain legislation, etc.; to the Committee on 
Patents. $ 

1499. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Pittsburgh, opposing certain legislation regarding the metric 
system, etc.; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 

1500. Also, petition of temporary and National Guard officers 
of the Walter Reed Hospital, of Washington, D. C., urging the 
passage of House bill 10835, ete.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. x 

1501. Also, petition of George L. Bohns, in behalf of the 
Spanish-American War Veterans and the National Tuberculosis 
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Association, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1502. Also, petition of Dr. F. B. Brewer, of Gainesville, Tex., 
urging the passage of the Stevenson bill, etc.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1503. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Jamaica Board of Trade, 
opposing the passage of the Cummins and Esch railroad bills in 
their present form; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1504. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Federal High- 
way Council, concerning Federal aid for good roads; to the 
Committee on Roads. i 

1505. Also, petition of the Illinois Sand & Gravel Producers’ 
Association, relative to railroad legislation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1506. Also, petition of the Universal Elevated Railway Co., 
concerning the pending railroad bills; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1507. By Mr. GARD: Petition of C. E. Carter and others, 
residents of Oxford, Ohio, protesting against the passage of 
pending sedition bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1508. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of the Melrose Post, No. 75, 
of the American Legion of New York City, relative to legislation 
regarding the income tax for former service men and women; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1509. Also, petition of the Nylic Post, American Legion, No. 
503, New York City, relative to certain legislation for those who 
served in the war, etc.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1510. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Sardinia, Ohio, urging the passage of House 
bill 262; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1511, By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of A. G. Dilts and 17 other 
residents of Omaha, Nebr., favoring the retirement of civil- 
service employees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

1512. Also, resolution adopted by the Douglas County Board 
of Commissioners, Omaha, Nebr., in favor of increased pay for 
jaca in the Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military 
£ rs. 

1513. Also, petition of Roy H. McConnell and 15 other resi- 
dents of Ravenna, Nebr., expressing opposition to universal 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1514. By Mr. LESHER : Petition of sundry citizens of Milton, 
Pa., favoring passage of House bill 112 for the parole of Federal 
prisoners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1515. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of the Rev. Asling, of Higgins- 
ville, Mo., for House bill 262, etc.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1516. By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 12476, 
granting an increase of pension to Scott Thompson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1517. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Haller Baking Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., opposing the Gronna bill regarding wheat, ete.; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1518. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of the Lincoln 
Club, of Douglas County, Wis., protesting against the proposed 
3 before Congress; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

1519. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association of New York, relative to the increase in pay 
for the personnel of the United States Public Health Service, 
etc.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1520. Also, petition of Keller Mechanical Engraving Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. X., favoring House bill 11984, the Nolan Patent 
Office bill; to the Committee on Patents. 

1521. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Rotary Club, New York 
City, favoring legislation to increase salaries in the United 
States Customs Service; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1522. Also, petition of the Nylic Post, American Legion, of New 
York City, relative to legislation now pending regarding the 
welfare of the soldiers of the late war, ete.; to the Committ 
on Military Affairs. j 

1523. Also, petition of the International Paper Co., of New 
York City, relative to the Underwood resolution, etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1524. Also, petition of the Religious Society of Friends, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to certain legislation now pending; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

_ 1525. Also, petition of 135,000 members of the American 
Legion, relative to military training, etc.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. : È 

1526. Also, petition of 60,000 members of the American 
Legion, of New York County, relative to the passage of the 
military training bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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1527. Also, petition of the United Parlor, Native Sons of the 
Golden West, of San Francisco, Calif., relative to certain 
legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

1528. By Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the United States; against the universal military 
training, ete.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1529. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of Trout 
Lake Development Association, signed by C. A. Pearson, presi: 
dent; A. G. Belshims, secretary; Christian Guler, J. E. Rey- 
nolds, and ©. H. Pearson, committee, establishment of 
national park in Mount Adams district, Columbia National 
Forest; to the Committee on Agrieulture. 

1530. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of the William G. 
Stratton Post, No. 59, of Ouray, Colo., relative to certain, legis- 
lation for the protection of the Government, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 


Fray, February 13, 1920. 


The: Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, by a thousand tokens Thou hast show» that 
we are children of Thy care. Thou hast put at our command 
the mighty forces of this great Nation, greater forces: than Thou 
hast ever committed inte the hands of any organized society. 
We pray that in the use of the forces that Thou hast put at our 
command we may have a due regard for Thy glory and. for the 
purpose of God in all government. Save us from the temptation 
of great riches and of great pewer. Keep us humbly following 
Thee, that we may accomplish Thy purpose in us as a Nation, 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. BRANDEGRE, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterduy's proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. - 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIM (S. DOC. NO.. 220). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Seeretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Assistant Attorney General, submitting a judgment 
rendered by the Court of Claims in favor of claimant in an In- 
dian depredation case in the sum of $1,115, which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

EINAR BOYDLER (S. DOC. NO. 219). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica» 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to Taw, u judgment rendered by the Court of Claims amount- 
ing to $262.36: in favor of Einar Boydler, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
und ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency. for the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1919; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

EPIDEMIC OF INFLUENZA IN ALASKA (S. DOC. No. 221). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting-a supplementary 
estimate of appropriation in the sum of $80,072.85 to reimburse 
the Territory of Alaska for expenditures made in behalf of 
natives of Alaska during the epidemic of influenza, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (S. DOC. N@. 218). 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tiom from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Acting Attorney General, submitting supplementary 
estimates of appropriations in the sum of $15,000 required for 
contingent expenses of the Department of Justice for the fiscal 
year 1920, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS ALLOWED (s. DOC. No. 222). 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, schedules of claims amounting to $187,011.33 allowed by 
the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department under 


appropriations, the: balances of which have been exhausted or 
carried to the surplus fund, which, with the accompanying paper, 


was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 


be printed. 
MESSAGE: FROM’ THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint 
eee and they were thereupon signed by the Vice Presi- 

ent: £ 

S. 2775. An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oll, 
oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain; 

S. 3371. An act authorizing Gordon N. Peay, jr., his heirs 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the White River; 

H. R. 396. An act to authorize the payment of certain amounts 
for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota; 

H. R. 683. An act for the relief of William E. Johnson; 

H. R. 3620. An act to authorize the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to change the names of vessels; 

H. R. 5665. An act for the relief of Carlow Avellina; 

H. R. 10746. An aet to authorize: the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction, en- 
largement, and equipment of schools, and acquisition and con- 
struction of a water-supply system,-the construction of a sewer 
system, the construction of a city dock and floating dock, and 
to levy and collect a special tax therefor; and 

S. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War, in his discretion, to turn over to the State of Kansas 
emergency hospital equipment, to be used temporarily in 
emergency hospitals to be established in the State, and for 
other purposes. 

TREATY OF PEACE. WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask that an article by 
Frank H. Simonds on the peace treaty with Germany may be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Tribune, Jan. 25, 1920.1 


Prace Has Buen DECLARED IN A Fan From Pracerci Evrore—Mis- 
TAKES HAVE BEEN MADE THAT APPEAR CERTAIN TO RESULT IN FUTUR 
CONFLICTS—GERMANY SERS A Cn 
FEAT INTO A REAL VICTORY. 


[By Frank II. Simonds. J 


“The actual putting into operation of the peace of Paris, to 
combine the several! agreements of Versailles, St. Germain, and 
Neuilly under the name they will doubtless bear henceforth, 
and the date of the application of the terms of peace, January 
10, 1920, mark one of the great historic moments of modern his- 
tory. If one seek parallels they will be found only in the settle- 
ments of Westphalia, in 1648; of Utrecht, in 1712, and of 
Vienna, in 1815. 

In each case » new Europe emerged from a. colossal struggle, 
and it is not less clear that a new Europe has emerged, however 
shadowy in form as yet, from the World War, which officially 
ends with the first month of 1920. Now, in the examination of 
this new Europe, it is essential first of all to compare the present 
situation with that of the Continent at the moment when the 
recent war broke out, that is, on August 1, 1914. 

“At that date Europe was divided approximately evenly be- 
tween two great groups of States, which were themselves na- 
tions with long traditions and well-defined policies. France, 
Russia, and Great Britain confronted Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. But the adherence of the British to the Franco-Russian 
group was more or less subject to a national, or at least a par- 
liamentary referendum, before war could be declared, while the: 
association of Italy with the Austro-German group was based on 
a positive alliance, but only for defense. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


“This grouping of powers had resulted from the rapid rise of 
Germany to continental domination in the years between 1870 
and 1914—that is, between the Franco-Prussian War and the 
World War. The association of France, Britain, and Russia 
was due to the conflict between German purposes and the poli- 
cies of the three nations. In annexing Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 
Germany had made a permanent enemy of France; in joining 
Austria in barring Russian pathway through the Balkans to 
Constantinople Germany had driven Russia into the opposing 
camp, while the challenge to Britain on the sea had led the 
British to their historic course of intervention on the Continent, 
as the French under Louis XV and Napoleon had provoked simi- 
lar intermixture. 


ANCE TO TURN HER APPAREXT DE- 
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“By contrast Austria, despite her defeats of 1866, had been 
drawn into the German orbit by fear of Russia and by the ever- 
growing menace of Pan-Slavism, acting upon her own Slavic 
millions. Italy had been maneuvered into a similar relation 
by the cleverness of Bismarck in making use of French occupa- 
tion of Tunis in 1881, which closed to Italy a promised land of 
colonial expansion and Mediterranean power. i 

“In the early years of the Triple Alliance, when it was faced 
by the Franco-Russian Alliance, which was manifestly peaceful 
in character, the groupings of powers had contributed to the 
preservation of peace. But more and more the Germans per- 
ceived that while their own rise and development had been more 
rapid than the Russian, their future was still dubious, if Russia 
remained united and was able to draw to her vast camp the 
small Slav races of Austria and the Balkans, 


A SERIES OF CLASHES. 


“In the years from 1905 to 1914, a full decade, therefore, we 
had a series of incidents, clashes between alliances; in Morocco, 
over Bosnia and in the Balkans, which resulted most unfavorably 
to the Triple Alliance, brought Britain into line with France and 
Russia, weakened Italy’s adherence to the Triple Alliance, and 
compromised the existence of Austria. By 1913, at the end of 
the second Balkan war, the Germans saw clearly that unless a 
successful war could change the situation in their favor, Austria 
would be destroyed, the states arising on the ruins would be 
hostile to Germany, and Germany would be barred by the 
British on the seas and by the Russians on land, and would in 
the next half century sink to the rank of a second-class State, as 
contrasted with Britain, Russia, and the United States. In that 
situation Germany risked the World War, believing that for the 
moment military superiority was hers and victory would enable 
her to erect her own system in Europe and destroy the Slavic 
menace by dividing the Slavs and provoking in Russia a revolu- 
tion which would put Russia out of the world game for many 
“years to come. 


GERMANY’S MISCALCULATIONS, 


“Germany’s calculations, correct in the main, were upset 
by a misunderstanding of British policy at the outset and by 
the entrance of the United States in the final phase. Owing to 
these two circumstances, coupled with an underestimate of the 
fighting capacity of France, Germany lost the war, although she 
did achieve the ruin of Russia and came within an ace of win- 
ning the struggle before the United States arrived. 

“But in the first weeks of 1918, when the Germans believed 
that they had won the war, the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, fol- 
lowed by the treaty of Bucharest, clearly indicated what the 
German policy was, and created in fact that Mitteleuropa, that 
coalition of States and races of Central Europe under German 
domination which was always in the German mind from the 
beginning. The design was to continue and increase the servi- 
tude of the Slay races of the east and south to the German and 
Hungarian minorities, occupy Poland, and administer the Baltic 
provinces. 

“No such comprehensive or well-reasoned policy marked 
allied councils. The wholly vague formula of liberating en- 
slaved races, with very little regard for historic, strategic, or 
economie considerations, served for the opponents of Germany 
during the long years when they were steadily forced to con- 
template the possibility of losing the war outright, and the 
swiftness of the decision in the end surprised them without a 
statesmanlike solution. 

POSITIVE RESULTS. 


“The result has been that the Paris conference has proved 
wholly incapable of creating an order or a system on the ruins 
of a system undeniably wrecked by the war. So far as the 
British are concerned, they have effectively disposed of the 
German challenge on the water, both from the naval and the 
commercial sides. The German war fleet and the German mer- 
chant marine have disappeared ; on the commercial and colonial. 
sides the victory has been more complete than those won over 
Spain, Holland, or France in past centuries. 

“As to the French, they have regained Alsace-Lorraine, tem- 
porarily, at least, escaped from the practical terrorization and 
paralysis of their national life by German menace, haye better 
military frontiers, have a disarmed Germany before them, 
occupy the Rhine for the present, and the coal regions of the 
Saar may conceivably pass to them in ‘perpetuity, while for 
15 years at least any German attack will begin far within Ger- 
mau territories and encounter the Rhine as a barrier. By con- 
trast, both the French and the British have paid a terrible 
price for victory, the French vastly in excess of the British, 
and both will have a long struggle to regain national health 


ITALY’S GAINS. 


“Ttaly, on her side, has regained her unredeemed territory, 
established herself at last on the crests of the Alps at tlie Bren- 
ner Pass, and achieved, with allied aid, the destruction of her 
former Austrian oppressor. She, like France and Britain, has 
acquired certain colonial lands, but wholly inferior even to those 
gained by France. She has, morever, quarreled with her French, 
British, and American allies or associates, with the Jugo-Slavs, 
and with the Greeks, while her effort to occupy a portion of Asia 
Minor has brought her into conflict with the Turks and her man- 
date for Albania promises future expensive military operations. 

“The significant fact is that the natural alliance between 
Britain, France, and Italy, the logical successor of the old Triple 
Entente, which might guarantee the peace of Paris, has not yet 
arrived, may not arrive, as a consequence of Italian resentment 
at Franco-British policies, while the presence of the United 
States as a guarantor of such an alliance—that is, of the situa- 
tion created by the peace of Paris—is now hardly to be expected. 

“Turning now to the center of Europe, we see that the Allies 
have endeavored to make good their promises of liberating the 
subject nationalities, but in doing this they have been guided 
by narrow and academic formule rather than by economic, polit- 
ical, or strategic facts. They have accepted the destruction of 
Austria-Hungary, but they have not sought or achieved any 
stable equilibrium in its place. They have drawn boundary 
lines across the center of Europe, striving faithfully to follow 
ethnographic circumstances, but ignoring economic facts, thus 
condemning regions and peoples newly liberated from tyranny 
to misery, famine, extinction, if these boundaries are maintained. 

“In neglecting the economic considerations they have been 
not less careless of the political. They have failed to prevent 
the clash between the Italian and the Jugo-Slav, the Serb and 
the Roumanian, the Pole and the Czech. Thus, instead of a 
new system of States mutually friendly and all associated with 
the western liberators in a virtual alliance to preserve the sys- 
tem created at Paris, instead of several States each possessing 
the necessary resources for a viable State, they have assisted 
at the erection of a crazy quilt of mutually hostile States on 
the foundations of the old Hapsburg Empire, several of them 
doomed to perish for economic reasons, several of them bitterly 
hostile to their liberators and ready to make terms with the 
old enemy. 

POLAND AND ROUMANIA, 

“Particularly in the matter of Poland and Roumania, each 
now become a State of considerable proportions, each with an 
area as great as Italy—Poland with a population of 30,000,000, 
Roumania with 17,000,000—the western nations have dealt with 
incredible stupidity, seeking to compel these two States to 
conform to academic ideas of ethnographic frontiers, usually 
incorrectly described. Thus, instead of haying in the East and 
at the Russian boundaries two States capable of real develop- 
ment, the western allies have sacrificed Poland to Germany 
and alienated Roumania by seeking to deny Roumanian lands 
because of fear of ultimate Russian resentment. 

In the new Europe which we see at the present hour, then, 
the situation is this: France and Great Britain are unques- 
tionably bound together by a community of interests and dan- 
gers which insure joint action for a long time. With them 
Belgium must be reckoned for obvious reasons. But. Italian 
adherence to this Anglo-French bloc is far from certain. Look- 
ing eastward, Poland and Roumania, natural members of the 
western alliance, have been weakened, and, in the case of Rou- 
mania, alienated. In case of Bolshevist attack upon Poland 
the Allies have so wrought that Poland may be unable to resist 
the attack, while Roumania is bound to consult her own inter- 
ests rather than act in conformity with western powers, which 
have consistently sacrificed her rights to Russian ambitions, 
As for the group of States on old Hungarian territory, Hun- 
gary and Austria are definitely hostile and necessarily driven 
to a future German alliance; Czechoslovakia is isolated and 
at odds with Poland; Jugoslavia is involved in fatally com- 
promising disputes with Italy and with Roumania. Bulgaria, 
too, is forever hostile, while Greece has been sacrificed to this 
permanently hostile Bulgaria. 

“ Now, it is fairly plain that if Britain, France, Italy, Poland, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and Greece 
could be united in a common policy of defense of European order 
and stability, the alliance thus constituted would be adequate 
to defeat any German or Russian assault, to prevent the de- 
velopment of a Russo-German alliance. 

GERMAN’S CAPITAL CREDIT SUGGESTION, 

“Tt is patent that if such a group of nations had the United 
States as a moral and economic, if not a military, partner, some 
real system might be evolved, even Austria and Hungary might 
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ultimately be drawn into a Danubian federation, rather than 
into a German combination, thus abolishing the economic im- 
possibility of the present situation. But unhappily just this 
firm association has been prevented, perhaps permanently, by 
the progress of events in Paris and the unhappy effort to make 
peace without regard to historical, economic, or political facts, 
and solely with regard for academic principles abroad and 
domestic political circumstances at home. 


THE OTHER PICTURE. 


“Turning now to the other side of the picture we see, as 
against an Anglo-French alliance, still struggling to expand itself 
into a European system, two enormous facts, the one German 
and the other Russian, and both necessarily and so far as the 
future can be read, permanently hostile to the western combina- 
tion. Germany has been conquered, but neither permanently 
crushed nor yet conciliated. Conciliation was at all times im- 
possible, unless the French and Belgians were to be made the 
victims of German outrages and condemned to perish in a vain 
effort to restore German depredations without German indemni- 
ties. Permanent weakening was possible only so far as the 
Allies were able to create a new Europe which would be suffi- 
ciently strong to make a renewal of German assault impossible. 
- “I would not be understood as arguing that more territory 
should have been taken from the Germans, save in certain de- 
tails on the Polish side. Germany probably would have been 
able in the future to retake such territory, and the creation of 
new Alsace-Lorraine would mean only anew the sys- 
tem of Europe. What I do mean is that if Poland had been 
properly assured of her Baltic exit and of her eastern frontiers, 
i? Roumania and Jugoslavia had been sufficiently strengthened, 
saved from an empty quarrel over the Banat, if some form of 
friendly federation had been built upon the ruins of Austria- 
Hungary, the German would have found himself unable, with 
hope of victory, to undertake anew the battle for continental 
domination, and might have followed peaceful policies and be- 
come with time a good European. 

“As it is, the German now leoks out upon the east, with a 
Poland whose sea gate is reached through a corridor German 
eannon can close, whose single port of Danzig is only in part 
his own, whose eastern frontiers are open to Bolshevist attack, 
whose Ukrainian and Czech neighbors are hostile. Looking 
southward he sees a Middle Europe turned into chaos, Austria 
beckoning him to come as a master, Hungary equally sure to 
invite deliverance, economic and political, and Bulgaria totally 
unreconciled and still capable of useful aid if the old struggle is 
resumed. 

“ Beyond Bulgaria he perceives a Turkish and Mahometan 
world eruption. Whatever he may think of the vitality of 
Pan-Turanian dreams, he sees that millions of Turks, Tartars, 
Kurds, Turcomans, Arabs, Egyptians, all the way from the 
Ægean and the Nile to the frontiers of Afghanistan, and even 
beyond them in India, are restless or even fighting against his 
old allies, menacing Egypt and India, threatening Syria, where 
the French are; menacing Mesopotamia, where the British rule. 

AND THE BOLSHEVISTS, 

“Finally he discovers the great Russian Bolshevist wave 
rolling outward in all directions, marching toward the Pacific, 
the frontiers of India, the highlands of Asia Minor, sweeping 
down to the Black Sea, and making some sort of common policy 
with the Mahometan millions for attack upon Egypt and upon 
India. And he can egually clearly see that for these Russian 
Bolshevists, quite as much as for himself, the extinction of 
Poland is a matter of immediate importance. j 

“ Now, the German has to make a great decision for the 
future. Will he accept his defeat, will he pay the price of 
losing the last war, expressed in money and in power, or will 
he seek to avoid the payment of this price by associating him- 
self with the Bolshevist and the Mahometan? Will he become 
a ‘good European’, accept defeat as did the French after 
Napoleon fell, associate himself with his conquerors, perma- 
nently acknowledging British naval supremacy and commercial 
domination, or will he seek by a new combination to reopen 
the old battle, to escape the consequences of defeat, and renew 
his struggle for world hegemony, following European supremacy ? 

“It does not seem to me the answer is difficult to discover. 
No nation in all history would accept the fall Germany has suf- 
fered in the last five years as an end to national ambitions 
unless all chance of victory for the future, if the contest were 
reopened, should be eliminated. And the German can look at 
contemporary Europe and see possibilities of future success on 
all sides. He may choose an active or a passive rôle for the 
present, immediate or ultimate association with Russia, but in 
the meantime Russia works for him by assailing Britain in 
Egypt and in India, and in menacing Poland, the extinction of 
which must be his own first concern. 


A NEW ALLIANCE SURE. 

“Almost infallibly the new alliance in Europe, which will 
challenge whatever survives of the association of powers which 
won the last war, will be a Russe-German group. Almost equally 
certain this group will enlist the Mahometan bloc, which ex- 
tends from Cairo to Kaoul. Such an alliance will have an enor- 
mous population, incalculable resources in men, materials, and 
supplies, and will be beyond the reach of sea power. It could 
only be checked if all the rest of the civilized world stood firm 
against it. But would it? 

Looking at Europe to-day, the German perceives that Italy 
is hardly to be counted upon by his old enemies; he perceives 
that Roumania has Deen practically lost by Anglo-American poli- 
cies. He may exaggerate the weakness which has overtaken 
France as a result of the war, but the weakness is unmistak- 
able. He may place too great value upon the present reaction 
in America against further European action, but the reaction 
is an unmistakable fact. 

“But what is important to note is this circumstance: If you 
and I were Germans, who believed in 1914 that our country was 
called upon to fulfill a great world mission, if we thought in the 
well-known German manner then, would we now, when we were 
faced with a future which promised national decadence, if we 
accepted it, a long period of foreign occupation and an enor- 
mous payment to foreign Governments, a permanent abdication 
as one of the great world nations, resign our old vision and settle 
down to what lies ahead? 

THE CURE, 

“The answer seems to me clear. To cure Germany of her 
vast and evil dream we had not merely to defeat her in war, 
which we just barely succeeded in doing, but we had also-to 
create a stable European system, which would be a barrier to 
her further efforts to realize her fond illusions. Just this the 
peace of Paris does not do. If German pathway was inviting in 
1914, it is ten times as inviting now, whether one looks south 
toward Constantinople or east toward Moscow. Instead of solid 
barriers, Germany looks only at jerry-built States and Govern- 
ments, incapable of standing unaided and lacking those guar- 
anties from western nations which alone could insure their 
development into lasting edifices. A war has been lost, but to 
the German the opportunity has not been removed; rather it 
has been enhanced, in so far as Russia has been transformed 
from a certain enemy into a possible ally and perhaps an ulti- 
mate vassal, 

“We come almost inevitably, then, to the conclusion that 
the Allies who won the war lost the peace. The great oppor- 
tunity to erect barriers against a new German flood had dis- 
appeared. Instead we have not merely the old German menace, 
but the new Russian peril. If we had crushed bolshevism 
when the moment was favorable a year ago, Germany would 
have to-day looked out upon a Europe offering her no possible 
ally and no favorable field of exploitation; the saved Russia 
would have been a partner in our new system, a great force 
in our new Europe. 

“Instead we failed and permanently alienated 125,000,000 
Russians, who are to-day moving more and more clearly toward 
a temporary association with 75,000,000 Germans, who remain 
equally outside our new system, who hate us and our ideas 
with a hatred which is no longer to be mistaken. And in this 
Russo-German sea of hostile millions the little Slav and Latin 
States we have fashioned in the East and South are chips. 
They could hardly be maintained even if we sent vast armies 
to them now, once Russia begins in earnest or whenever 
Germany resumes. 

SLAY AND TEUTON. 

“Ts it conceivable that the Slav and the Teuton will fight? 
In such a fight there would be salvation for the rest of the 
world. But the nations of the Entente are an enemy whom 
both detest far more than they detest each other. No; the 
thing seems fairly clear: In the new Europe, which begins 
‘with the present month, an alliance between the Slay and the 
Teuton to overthrow the settlement of the peace of Paris is 
almost inevitable. 

“This is not to say that German armies will spring up over- 
night or a new German war arrive this year or next. What it 
does aim to assert is that the present conditions in Europe hold 
out so much hope to the German of ultimate realization of his 
old ambitions that he will not now lay them aside; rather he 
will cherish them and await the hour when they can be realized. 
He is powerless now, but his conquerors have totally failed 
to close his pathway, their hour is passing, their system is 
already threatened by deadly attack from Russia, their alliance 
is crumbling, America is gone, Italy patently bitter and re- 
sentful, Britain faces wasting exertions in all her far-flung 
Empire from Ireland to India; France, victorious, is almost 
bled white. The little races, newly liberated, hate each other 
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more than their old oppressors. In sum, the peace of Versailles, 
like the historie settlements of the past, only marks the end 
of one world-wide struggle to usher in the first act of another. 
In 1914 we, the western nations, had only one foe, and that was 
Germanism; to-day we have the old foe, but we have in addi- 
tion another at least equally deadly, namely, bolshevism. Nor 


is it inconceivable that Germany herself, although losing the 


recent war, has opened a breach through which the new enemy 
may yet penetrate.” 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, on the 9th: of this month, 
I think it was, there was some discussion on the floor of the 
Senate as to who was paying the cost of schools on grounds 
owned by the Government and in possession of the Navy De- 
partment and also as to the operation of places of amusement 
upon those grounds. The Secretary of the Navy seems to have 
taken notice of it and has sent letters to two on three Senators 
in which he explains the matter. I think his letter ought to be 
read by the Secretary into the Recorp, and I ask that it may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 11, 1920. 

My Dran Senator: With reference to Senate bill 3738, which 
abolishes the United States Housing Corporation, I desire to 
invite your attention to certain apparent misapprehensions on 
the part of the Congress in relation to the Navy Department's 
interest in housing projects built for it at Bremerton, Wash., at 
Indianhead, Md., and at South Charleston, W. Va., as noted in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 9, 1920. 

The projects, including the schoolhouses—should they be 
transferred to the Navy—will be run without expense to the 
Federal Government. The Navy Department will continue to 
operate them in the present manner. ‘The school-teachers are 
paid out of funds appropriated by the State and are employed 
through the State officials. While there are certain moving- 
picture houses running in buildings thus provided at the two 
latter places, there is no expense whatever involved to the Fed- 
eral Government thereby. These are absolutely. self-sustaining 
in every way. The rental obtained from the houses, hotel, and 
dormitories in question pays for their repair and maintenance, 
together with the light and water furnished. 

To turn these projects over to the Treasury Department in- 
volves the suggestion of leasing certain lands to that depart- 
ment. ‘The lands are an integral part of the Navy’s. activities, 
such as smokeless-powder factory at Indianhead and ordnance 
plant at South Charleston. It appears that the most economical 
and advantageous way not only for the Government but for 
the employees is to have these projects under the direct charge 
of the inspectors of ordnance in command at these two stations. 
The schoolhouse not only takes care of people living on Govern- 
ment reservations but also takes care of people in the vicinity, 
und without these schoolhouses Indianhead and South Charles- 
ton will lapse into the situation that existed prior to the war, 
where it was practically impossible for an employee or officer 
to give his children a common-school education. The Govern- 
ment im these cases is doing no more than that done by any 
reputable private corporation. 

In order that the Navy may maintain and utilize the build- 
ings in question it must charge a sufficient rent for the same 
to cover the cost of maintenance and operation. This i the the 
present practice. The Navy can not allow employees to oc- 
cupy these buildings for nothing. It is thus seen that the 
Federal Government will not be required to pay out any sums 
for these buildings, but, on the contrary, there should be turned 
into the Treasury each year the residue from the rentals over 
and above that required for operating expenses. 

In view of the foregoing it is to the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment that the Navy Department operate the Housing Cor- 
poration activities at Bremerton, Wash., at Indianhead, Md., 
and at South Charleston, W. Va. It is desired that such a 
change be made in the bill in conference. 

This letter will explain the situation between the Navy and 
the United States Housing Corporation more fully and thus 
clear up the points which arose on the floor of the Senate on the 
9th instant. I have sent a similar letter to Senators FERNALD, 
Soor, and KN. 

Very truly, yours, 


Senator Porter J. McCumeer, 
United States Senate, Washingion, D. C. 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy. 


REMOVAL OF SOLDIER DEAD FROM FRANCE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on Monday, at her request, I 
introduced a letter from Mrs. Griffiths relating to the problem 
of the transportation back to America of the dead bodies of 
those who lost their lives in the war. Some reflections in that 
letter, I am sorry to say, were made upon one Col. Kromer. 
I am in receipt of a short letter from a friend of that gentle- 
man, an officer in the Army, who perhaps would not desire to 
have his name used. In view of Mrs. Griffiths's reflections upon 
Col. Kromer, I ask unanimous consent that the letter may be 
inserted in the RECORD: 

The VICH PRESIDENT.- Without the signature? 

Mr. THOMAS. Without the signature. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recond; as follows: 

1735 New HAMPSHIRE AVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., February II. 
Senator CHARLES S. THOMAS, 

My Dran Senator: With reference to the letter from Mrs. 
Griffiths, about Col. Kromer, which you had inserted in the 
Recorp of February 9, I am taking the liberty to request that 
you ask the War Department to investigate the case. 

Col. Kromer is a warm personal friend of mine; having been 
my particular chum at West Point, and a more conscientious, 
hard-working,, courteous man never lived. He returned from 
France in December and is now on duty at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.. He was in this city during the month of January, and 
In telling me of his work in France with the graves registration 
service he told me the story of Mrs. Griffiths. It was quite 
different from that given by Mrs. Griffiths in her letter, and in 
publishing that letter without giving Col. Kromer a chance to 
reply I feel that you have done him a grave injustice. 

We Army. officers are quite helpless to defend ourselves from 
attacks in Congress, and perhaps I have no business to take 
up this matter with you. But, as a man, I feel I have the right 
to ask justice for my best friend, regardless of the fact that we 
are Army officers. 

As to Col. Kromer's character, I should like to have you 
consult Mr. Sweet, Assistant Secretary Department of Com- 
merce, who has: known him since he was a boy and is mainly 
responsible for his being in the Army. 

Very sincerely, 
TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Tuesday next at the close of the morning business I shall ad- 
dress the Senate upon some of the economic features of the 
German treaty. 


PETITIONS: AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr.. FLETCHER. I have received telegrams from citizens 
of Jacksonville, Fla. urging. the adoption of universal training, 
which I ask to have inserted in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered! to be 
inserted in the Recorp, as follows: 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., February 11, 1920, 
Senator D. U. 


FEETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We favor universal training. Please advise our congressional Repre- 


sentatives, 
1 raian W. Clark, Ed —.— 8 Beer, john k. Mall. 
x Wu hs er, . 
John C. Temple, A. B. Potter, Loren H. G 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., February 11, 1920. 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Waskington, D. C.: 
We ask 5 Representatives to vote for universal training. 
C. Burrowes, Bernard Thyson, Morgan Cress; James 
S Ellis Crenshaw, Edward S. Spencer. Henry 


Bag J. N. Wilson, William E. Ross. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., February. II, 120, 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: ~ 


resentatives, 
Marcus Fuge cl fford Payne. W 5 
Howard, John 
Mr. FLETCHER presented a telegram in ae nature of a 
memorial from Strongfellow Padgett & Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and a memorial of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, of Toledo, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called Gronna wheat guaranty bill, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 
He also: presented a memorial of the National Leagne of Com- 
mission Merchants, of Washington, D. C., remonstrating against 
the manner in which perishable vegetables are being handled 
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by the American Railway Express Co., which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented a memorial of the Southern Cattlemen's 
Association, of Little Rock, Ark., remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called Kendrick-Kenyon bills to regulate the 
packing business, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented the petition of L. L. Hine, city clerk of 
Bradentown, Fla., praying for universal military training, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Rotary Club of Ocala, Fla., and a petition of Chase & Co., 
of Jacksonville, Fla., praying for the ratification of the peace 
treaty, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a memorial of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Baltimore, Md., remonstrating against the 
‘passage of the so-called Gronna wheat guaranty bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the United Women of Mary- 
land, Second Division, of Baltimore, Md., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide prompt and adequate means of 
protection for the Republic of Armenia, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of Meade Post, No. 14, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Sterling; 
of Pap Thomas Post, No. 52, Grand Army of the Republic, De- 
partment of Kansas, of Great Bend; of Jules Williams Post, 
No. 155, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of 
Oskaloosa; and of McCook Post, No. 51, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Kansas, of Iola, all in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension 
bill, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented memorials of the Mennonite Church of 
Mende, of sundry citizens of Butler County, in the State 
of Kansas, and of sundry citizens of Mayes County, Okla., re- 
monstrating against compulsory military training, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of Hannah Camp, No. 
23, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, of 
Traverse City, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to pension soldiers of the War with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, and the China relief expedition, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Grand Ledge, 
Mich., praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the National Farm Loan 
Association, of Northport, Mich., praying for the passage of the 
so-called Smoot land-bank bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 19, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for a two-year extension of Government control 
of railroads, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 385, Order 
of Railway Conductors, of Ionia, Mich., and a memorial of Local 
Lodge No. 308, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of Traverse City, 
Mich., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Cum- 
mins-Esch railroad bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. Newperry) presented a petition of the 
Civic and Commercial Association of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of a national highway system, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also (for Mr. Newserry) presented a memorial of Local 
Division No. 385, Order of Railroad Conductors, of Ionia,.Mich., 
and a memorial of the Pere Marquette Board of Adjustment, 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, of Detroit, Mich., remon- 
strating against the adoption of the antistrike clause in the so- 
called Cummins-Esch railroad bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. — 

LANDS IN HAWAII. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3461) to provide for the ex- 
change of Government lands for privately owned lands in the 
Territory of Hawaii, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 424) thereon. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY EXCHANGE COMMISSION. 

Mr. THOMAS. With the consent of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I ask that that committee may be 
discharged from the further consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 19) authorizing the appointment of an interna- 
tional monetary exchange commission, which was referred to 
that committee on the day of its introduction, and that the joint 


resolution be referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is here objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3904) to amend the revenue act of 1918 with re- 
spect to yachts and pleasure boats; to the Committee on 
Finance. $ 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3905) granting a pension to Anna M. Falls (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3906) granting a pension to Margaret I. Paulsen; 
and 

A bill (S. 3907) granting an increase of pension to Charles IA. 
Fuller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 3908) to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act permitting any person who has served in the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the present war to retain his 
uniform and personal equipment, and to wear the same under 
certain conditions,” approved February 28, 1919; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON (for Mr. Jones of Ney Mexico): 

A bill (S. 3909) to amend section 6 of the Federal aid road 
act; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 157) prescribing the method by 
which the war profits and excess profits taxes imposed by title 
3 of the act entitled “An act to provide revenue, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 24, 1919, shall be computed for 
the calendar year 1919; to the Committee on Finance. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts; 

On February 11, 1920: 

S. 3327. An act granting certain rights of way and exchanges 
of the same across the Fort Douglas Military Reservation, in 
the State of Utah; and 

S. 3452. An act authorizing the city of Detroit, Mich., a mu- 
nicipal corporation, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the American channel of the Detroit River to Belle Isle. 

ADDRESS BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have here a copy of a 
very able address delivered by Hon. John Bassett Moore, vice 
president of the executive council of the International High 
Commission at the second Pan American Financial Conference, 
in the city of Washington, which I desire to have printed as a 
public document. Perhaps the first step toward this end is its 
reference to the Committee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The address will be so referred. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record a communication from the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Perth Amboy, N. J., inclosing the official vote 
or referendum taken on four propositions relating to the treaty 
by that organization. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PERTH AMBOY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., February 10, 1920. 
Senator HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am inclosing a copy of a referendum taken 
by our chamber of commerce which indicates the feeling on the 
League of Nations. This referendum was taken under authori- 
zation of our board of directors and conducted under the usual 
restrictions as to secrecy and honesty of ballot. 

We have a membership which is about one-half manufacturers, 
one-fourth merchants, and the other fourth civic members, rep- 
resenting professions and trades. This was conducted so that 
we might have tabulated the feeling of our community as repre- 
sented by its business interests. Our board of directors took no 
other official action. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Attest: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
I. T. Mapsen, President. 


F. E. Huron, Secretary. 


1920. 


Official erendum taken. the Chamber of Commerce, Perth Amboy, 
ne at Hb. 5, „ upon 2 League of Nations as per the four follow- 
ing propositions. x 

First proposition: I am in favor of the League of Nations as in- 
cluded in the peace treaty with Germany in its original form as 

5 5 of Nations in any 
econd proposition: I am aga e 
3 — do not believe that it should be included in the peace 

i ta per CRE So Pe eine c SR SEES 

Third proposition: I am in favor of the League of Nations with such 

reservations as will command the necessary two-thirds vote in the 


22 


22 


Senate to ratify A OS 
Fourth proposition: I am for the League of Nations with reserva- 

tions as submitted by Senator Loba. 66 

Total votes cast 183 

z= 


Votes in favor of League of Nations in some form- 
Votes against League of Nations in any form „ 
Above is the result of a secret mail referendum vote taken by 
the chamber of commerce, Perth Amboy, N. J., February 5, 1920. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
F. E. Hirton, Secretary. 


QUESTIONS OF ORDER. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on June 30, 1919, I submitted 
a resolution to amend the rules of the Senate and it was referred 
to the Committee on Rules. The resolution proposed that when 
a point of order was to be made in the Senate it must be made at 
the proper time, and that the proper time was before any dis- 
cussion had ensued on the merits of the controversy before the 
Senate. The whole object of the resolution was to save the time 
of the Senate. I have noticed, and other Senators have also 
noticed, that the Senate might discuss a proposition for two or 
three days upon its merit, and at the expiration of that time 
some Senator would raise a point of order to the proposition, 
and it would go out on the point of order. My proposed amend- 
ment of the rule is designed to make the same rule apply in the 
Senate that applies in the House; that is, if a point of order 
lies against a proposition, it must be made at the proper time, 
in order to save discussion on the merits of the proposition. 

Although the Committee on Rules reported this proposition 
out unanimously, some question has arisen in regard to it; and 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolution (S. Res. 104) may 
be recommitted to the Committee on Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucent in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SALE OF SURPLUS GOVERNMENT STORES. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I present a petition signed by several hun- 
dred grocers of the city of New Orleans, La., which I ask to have 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to make a very brief statement. 
The petition shows that the United States Government, through 
the operation of its Army subsistence stores, is working a great 
injustice to the grocers of the country, and “ we, the undersigned 
retail grocers of New Orleans earnestly protest against the con- 
tinuance of a policy which is detrimental to the interest and 
welfare of the legitimate distributor of foodstuffs, besides being 
unfair, undemocratic, and un-American. 

“ The grocers are loyal citizens, contributing to the support of 
their country and paying, as they do, Government income taxes, 
city, State, and municipal taxes. During the war they very pa- 
triotically sold all of the licensed commodities at cost, in order 
to help win the war. These licensed commodities figured about 
75 per cent of their entire stock. 

“We submit that this policy of our Government is ruinous, 
not only to the retailer, but is reflected on the jobber, mafufac- 
turer, and producer, and its continued operation will surely cause 
a great upheaval of business conditions in the near future.” 

I will state in passing that I understand the practice is soon 
to be abandoned by the War Department. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I wish to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
a question. Did I understand him to say that the maintenance 
of these retail grocery stores has been abandoned by the War 
Department? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I did not so state. I said that I under- 
stood they were soon to be abandoned. I suppose when they 
get rid of the surplus stores that they have on hand they will be 
closed. My information is rather indefinite, I will state to the 
Senator, but that is the best information I have. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I asked the question because I have had 
some letters from keepers of grocery stores and similar supply 
stores in my State complaining of the institution of these stores 
by the War Department. Does the Senator happen to know 
whether these retail grocery stores instituted by the War De- 
partment sell to everybody or confine their trade to people of the 

Army? Do they compete—— 

: Mr. RANSDELL. My understanding is that they sell to any- 
one who wishes to buy the goods, but I really can not give the 
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Senator any very satisfactory information. I have understood 
that they sell to anyone; that they are trying to get rid of the 
goods they have on hand. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was somewhat surprised when I found 
that the War Department was engaging in that activity. I as- 
sumed that it was to be only temporary, while they were dis- 
posing of the surplus stores that had been bought by the Gov- 
ernment for the conduct of the war. 

I will ask the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
if he has any information about this matter. I do it because, as 
I said, some of my constituents are interested in the question 
and have displayed considerable anxiety, and I wondered if the 
chairman of the committee has any information from the de- 
partment as to its intention in the matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President, I have no definite 
information. I have understood that the Government was sell- 
ing these surplus stores and selling them at a certain percentage 
above cost. I assume that that price is lower, perhaps, than the 
ordinary retailer could sell the same goods for. It is a part 
si the effort to reduce the high cost of living, and it has been a 

ure. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I supposed it was, but it is a convenience 
of the public, I have no doubt, to buy goods cheaper than the 
regular stores sell them for. The question of the wisdom of the 
policy may not be an unmixed one. I assume that the Govern- 
ment has an amount of stores on hand. It does not want to de- 
stroy them and can not keep them forever, and they should be 
disposed of; yet at the same time my constituents who write 
to me about the matter seem to feel aggrieved that they should 
be selected, having done their share in maintaining the expenses 
of the war and having subscribed to every patriotic fund that 
was raised for its conduct. They seem to think that it was a 
hardship upon them that they should now be thrown into compe- 
tition, if you can call it that, because it is impossible for them to 
compete with the Government, which is selling at wholesale pur- 
chase prices in competition with citizens of the Government, 
who have to charge some profit over and above the wholesale 
price which they paid for the goods, and it is really a hardship 
upon them. 

I know nothing about the intention of the department. I have 
no doubt the people could stand such a competition if it is for a 
limited time and for a limited amount, but, of course, if it is to 
be in any way worked into a permanent policy it would be ruin- 
ous, and it could undoubtedly be applied to every department of 
the Government. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I merely wish to add that I know nothing 
in the world about the policy of the department. I assume 
that it is merely trying to dispose of the surplus now on hand 
as the result of the sudden closing of the war. I am sure the 
department does not intend to attempt to go into the business 
of retailing groceries in competition with the grocery merchants 
of the country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is my information that 
the department has been more criticized for failure to dispose 
of the surplus goods than for its action in so doing. The com- 
plaint can not be based upon very serious considerations be- 
cause the quantity on hand can not possibly last long enough to 
seriously disturb the retail market anywhere. I think the 
officials of the Government would be very much subject to 
criticism if they kept on hand goods which had been paid for by. 
the taxpayers and for which the Government no longer had 
any use. On the other hand, the Government would be criticized 
probably also if it turned these goods over at a low price to the 
wholesalers and permitted them to make a profit and then to the 
retailers and permitted them to make a profit. 

It seems to me the plan that has been adopted by the War De- 
partment is on the whole a wise one, to dispose of the goods 
direct to the consumers at something above the cost price to the 
Government. The competition which is engendered is brief, and 
it is the lesser of the evils involved. 

My criticism of the department has been that it has been too 
slow in disposing of its surplus goods. We need an immediate 
reduction of taxation. The department has surplus goods on 
hand which will materially mitigate the burdens of taxation by 
reducing the indebtedness. As I remember a recent statement 
by the Secretary of the Navy, we have reduced the indebtedness 
of the United States something like a thousand million dollars 
by selling surplus goods in this country and abroad. I believe 
that the policy adopted by the department is subject to commen- 
dation rather than criticism, and that whatever disturbance ex- 
ists will be very short lived. 


SALE OF SHIPS. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I hope the Senator did not understand 
me to be criticizing the department in the matter at all. I am 
not. I would not criticize any department or any official of 
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the Government upon a matter about which I knew nothing. 
I was asking for information simply, and stated that I had 
letters from some constituents of a similar nature to the petition 
which the Senator from Louisiana read. I hope that the depart- 
ment will at best give us information as to how long these 
sales are to continue. 

I have no doubt the Government has got to dispose of its 
surplus war material. In some cases, I suppose, it will be done 
at a sacrifice. I read an article in one of the Washington 
newspapers last evening stating that the entire fleet of ships 
which had been taken from Germany was to be sold, and the 
article complained that they were being sacrificed, and sold at 

from one-half to one-third of what they were worth, and being 

sold to one purchaser, without any competition and upon con- 
ditions which prevented other would-be purchasers from com- 
peting. As to the truth of that I do not know. 

I was surprised to read that article, Mr. President, because 
I had thought it was the policy of the Government to have and 
maintain a large Government-owned merchant marine. If that 
is the policy of the Government, it would seem to me to be 
exceedingly unwise, just as we have secured the best merchant- 
marine fleet in one block, as the result of the war, immediately 
to dispose of it to a concern which, the article to which I refer 
stated, was flying a foreign flag and was not altogether beyond 
criticism in some of its operations. To me any foreign flag 
is yet a foreign flag, I will say to the Senator from Washing- 
ton; and the International Mercantile Marine, if that be the 
name of the company, was stated by this article to be a Brit- 
ish concern, upon the vessels of which the British Government 
had some call to use as a part of its auxiliary naval force. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I did not hear 
the first statement made by the Senator from Connecticut, but, 
us I understand, he refers to some statements in a newspaper 
with reference to a purported alleged sale of the German ships. 
I will say that I called up the Shipping Board this morning to 
inquire in reference to this matter. I had been told that it had 
been stated that they were going to sell the ships and close 
the deal on next Monday. I could not believe that there was 
any truth in that. However, I called them up, and they advised 
me that they simply expect to open bids and receive proposals 
on next Monday; that after those bids are submitted and 
opened they, of course, expect to consider them and take into 
account the entire situation with reference to the ships, and 
then to determine whether they will accept or reject any of the 
bids. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield, Mr. President? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. It has been charged in several newspapers 
editorials have been written charging the same thing—that a 
secret arrangement, a secret contract, had been entered into 
between the Shipping Board and a certain corporation by which 
a certain number of German ships would be sold for $28,000,000. 
Is there any truth in that charge? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not know 
whether there is any truth in it or not; I do not believe there 
is. This administration is not of my party; the Shipping Board 
ofticials do not belong to my party; but I believe that they are 
honest men; I believe that they are patriotic American citi- 
zens; I believe that they are seeking to do what they think 
is the wise and businesslike thing to do; and until there is 
very convincing proof to the contrary I will not believe that 
they have entered into any such agreement as that which 
has been alluded to. I feel satisfied that they have not done so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, has the Senator from Wash- 
ington made special inquiry with reference to the specific mat- 
ter as to whether or not those officials have had any under- 
standing, express or implied, with this particular corporation 
us to the sale of those ships? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the first suggestion that 
has come to me with reference to anything of that sort. I 
have not gone especially into it, Mr. President, because I 
consider that Congress is the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment; I consider the Shipping Board as a part of the 
administrative branch of the Government; we have invested 
them with certain administrative authority, and I assume that 
they will discharge their responsibilities in the way that they 
think is wisest and to the best interests of the country. 

I have heard that some of these things were being con- 
templated, and I have made some inquiries with reference to 
them and as to the situation generally. They have advised 
me as I have stated here. They have also stated that, from 
the surveys they have made, it looks like it will cost fifty or 
sixty million dollars to put the ships in proper condition, and 
they say it is a proposition which they feel must be given 
consideration as to whether it would be wise for the Govern- 


ment to appropriate fifty or sixty million dollars and expend 
it on those ships, and then keep the ships, or whether it would 
be wiser to sell the ships and allow private parties to make 
the repairs. I think it is a matter that ought to be given very 
careful consideration. I think it is a matter that we ourselves 
could not very well decide, but that probably must be left to 
an administrative officer. 

I have been assured by them, although I have not asked them 
specifically—because, as I have said, the suggestion which the 
Senator made has not come to me before—I have been assured 
through the representatives of the board that they expect to 
look into the matter yery carefully and to take into account all 
the various conditions concerning it and to determine what 
would be the wisest thing for the Government to do. 

I will say, further, that Chairman Payne, of the Shipping 
Board, telephoned me a short time ago asking to appear before 
the Committee on Commerce at 2.30 o'clock to-day to explain 
the situation as it is now presented to the Shipping Board. 
That is all the information I have with reference to the matter. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I merely wish to ask the Senator if the 
Senate Committee on Commerce has not been having hearings 
for some time—very elaborate and comprehensive hearings—on 
na general question of what shall be done with our fleet of 
ships? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have been having hearings 
with a view to determining the policy which shall be pursued in 
the future. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And do not the committee expect to have 
the Shipping Board itself give its ideas as to what shall be done? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. RANSDELL. We are trying to get all the light possible 
on the question? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly, 

Mr. RANSDELL. And that would include, I take it, the dis- 
position of the German ships as well as of others? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Oh, certainly. I had hoped that 
the representatives of the Shipping Board would appear first 
and present their suggestions, but they have asked that they 
might come in last. They are apparently seeking information, 
as we are, with reference to the determination of a general policy 
for the future. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to 
say that I indorse every word he has said about the patriotism 
of the Shipping Board and its attempt to do exactly what is 
right and proper in the premises. It is ridiculous, in my judg- 
ment, to think that they would dispose of this great fleet of 
German ships at any such price as the newspapers have stated, 
or that they would do so without first making every effort to 
ascertain exactly what those ships are worth and what can be 
secured for them in the markets of the world. I am sure there 
is nothing in the statement which has been made in reference 
to the matter. 

Mr. KING. 
moment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield, 

Mr. KING. Since the Senator from Washington has been 
upon the floor I have talked over the telephone with Judge Payne, 
of whom, of course, no eulogy is necessary, because of his ability 
and his integrity. He tells me apropos of this charge that there 
is not a scintilla of truth in it; that it is an absolute falsehood. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was satisfied of that. 

Mr. BORAH. What is it that is an absolute falsehood? 

Mr. KING. The charge that a. secret agreement or any agree- 
ment has been entered into by which the German ships shall be 
sold for $28,000,000 to a certain organization. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should like to know if it is an absolute 
falsehood that they are going to sell $154,000,000 worth of ships 
for $28,000,000? That is what they are trying to do, as I shall 
develop in a few moments when I can get the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am certainly glad to receive 
information along those lines from the other side of the Chamber, 
If it came from this side of the Chamber—— 

Mr. ASHURST. There are Senators on this side of the Cham- 
ber who state facts as they exist, without regard to whether the 
facts strike Republicans, Democrats, or Prohibitionists. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Iam glad of it. 

Mr. BORAH. May their tribe increase. 

Mr. ASHURST. It will. 

Mr. BORAH.. Mr. President, of course the mere making of 
an inquiry as to the facts should not be considered as a reflec- 
tion upon the patriotism or integrity of these men; but, as I 
view this matter, it involves a great question of policy. 
not merely a question of disposing of these particular ships, but 
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certainly that involves the question of what the policy of the 
Government is to be with reference to the building of a great 
merchant marine, I think if it should cost $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000 to put these ships in such condition as would enable 
them to be operated, it might be well invested if it were done 
in consonance with a policy which was going to enable us to 
hold our part of the commerce of the world against our neighbors. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. The ships are proposed to be sold for $28,- 
000,000. They approximate 350,000 tons. At the price stated 
it amounts to $80 per ton. England offered $125 a ton for this 
tonnage which it is now proposed to sell for $80 a ton. It would 
cost $60,000,000 to bring this incomparable fleet of 30 ships that 
we took from the Germans to a point of recondition where they 
could be operated. Add $60,000,000 to the $28,000,000 and you 
have $88,000,000. The fleet is worth $154,000,000 at prewar 
prices, and it is worth $300.000,000 at present prices; yet it is 
proposed to be sold for $28,000,000. 

I am going to say more about this subject when I get the floor 
in my own right. I have a few facts here which the country 
ought to know about; indeed, I will ask unanimous consent at 
this juncture to introduce a joint resolution, and I ask permis- 
sion to speak for five minutes on the joint resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection. 
hears none. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will ask that the joint resolution be read, 
for I propose to ask unanimous consent for its present consid- 
eration, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 155) directing the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation to sell no 
vessels belonging to the United States except at public sale 
was read the first time by its title and the second time at length, 
as follows: 

Whereas the United States So Lind Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion proposes to sell on Fe par 16, 1920, to the International 

Mercantile Marine Co. and its affiliated companies the following ves- 

sels taken by the United States from the Imperial German Govern- 

ment during the Great War, to wit: Grosser Kurfurst (Acolus), 

13,108 gross tonnage; Kaiser Wilhelm II sot arbi da 19,360 gross 

tonnage ; Amerika tAwerion) i 22,621 gross tonnage ; Koeln (Amp on), 

7.409 gross tonnage: Neckar (Antigone), 9,835 gross tonn: „ Bo- 

hemia (Artemis), 8,413 gross tonnage; Rhaetia (Black Arrow), 6,59) 

gross tonnage; Prins Hitel Friedrich (De Kalb), 7,797 gross tonnage ; 

Wittekind (Freedom), 5,640 gross 8 Perut (Eten), 8,500 

gross tonnage ; George Washington (George ery ell 25,569 gross 

tonnage; Freiderich der Grosse (Huron), 10,771 gross’ tonnage, 

Vaterland (Leviathan), 54,281 gross tonnage; Kon Wilhelm II 

„ 9,400 gross tonnage; Martha Washington (Martha 

Vashington), 8,312 gross tonnage; Barbarossa (Mercury), 10,983 

ross tonnage; Prinz Joachim phot at tO 47 gross tonnage; 

‘ronprinzessin Cecilie (Mount Vernon), 25,070 p tonnage; Penn- 

„rana (Nansemond), 13,332 gross tonnage; Prins Eitel Friedrich 

(Otsego), 4,650 gross tonnage; Prinz Oskar (Orion), 6,026 pons 

tonnage > Hamburg (Powhatan), 10,531 gross tonnage; Princess Irene 

(Philippines), 11,440 
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(Pocahontas), 10,892 gross tonnage; Bulgaria 
gross tonnage; President Grant ( nt Grant), 18,172 gross ton- 
nage; Princess Alice (Princess Matioka), 10,891 ‘oss tonnage; 


Rhein (Susquehanna), igen ai tonnage; Mark (Swanne), 6,493 
Kross tonnage; Kronprinz W: im (Von Steuben), 15,000 gross ton- 
nage; Wyandotte, 2,450 gross tonnage; and 

Whereas the said United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration apparently proposes that said vessels and all thereof shall 
ve sold to the said International Mercantile Marine Co. and its 
affiliated companies for the gross sum of $28,000,000, notwithstandin 
the prewar valuation of said vessels was fixed at the sum o 
$160,000,000: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That neither the fleet of vessels nor any Individual 
vessel taken by the United States from the Imperial German Govern- 
ment during the Great War shall be sold except to the niet bidder 
for cash in hand, after proposals to sell such vessels shall have been 
widely published for at least three months next preceding the date of 
sale and at a figure commensurate with their value, 


During the reading of the joint resolution, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I should like to interrupt the 
Secretary to say that I will not ask that the names of the ships 
be read. The list embraces the large and expensive liners seized 
from Germany. One of them is the Leviathan, of 54,200 tons 
capacity, which carried 160,000 soldiers across the sea during 
the war. Another is the George Washington, which carried the 
President to Europe and return. I will ask that the names of 
the ships be included in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if 
the list included in his joint resolution is the same list that was 
printed in the Washington Times last night? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not know; I presume it is. 

After the reading of the joint resolution, : 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, these ships, 30 in number, 
aggregate about 350,000 tons. At a price of $28,000,000 they 
would bring $80 a ton. I repeat that Great Britain offered 


$125 a ton for them, and yet they are to be sold at $80 a ton: 
The prewar price of these vessels was $154,000,000. I drew 
the resolution hurriedly, and instead of the prewar price being 
$160,000,000 it is $154,000,000. 

What are these ships which it is proposed shall be sold on 
next Monday? 

The Vaterland was rechristened the Leviathan after being 
seized by the United States. She is the biggest ship afloat, 
boasting 54,281 tons. When seized she was valued at $10,- 
000,000. The Shipping Board now proposes to sell her to the 
International Mercantile Marine at $80 a ton, at which price 
she will bring about $4,300,000. 

The Kronprinzessin Cecilie has about half the tonnage of the 
Vaterland, but is reckoned a very big ship. Her tonnage is 
25,070, and at the sale price proposed by the Shipping Board 
she will bring only $2,005,000. She is easily worth more than 
skies that sum. After her seizure she was renamed the Mount 

“ernon. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm II, Americanized as the Agamemnon, 
has a tonnage of 19,360 and a passenger-carrying capacity of 
2,417. She is purely a passenger ship, having no cargo space. 
She is a gorgeously equipped vessel, providing every modern 
comfort and convenience. 

The Princess Irene, renamed the Pocahontas after her cap- 
ture by the United States, is small in tonnage by comparison 
with the Vaterland, being only 10,892 tons, but larger than the 
Vaterland in passenger-carrying capacity. She has accommoda- 
tions for 2,384, as against 2,264 on the Fatertand. At the rate 
per ton asked by the Shipping Board she will bring only 
$875,000. 

The President Grant, which naturally retained her patriotic 
name after her capture from the Germans, has a tonnage of 
18,172, which, at $80 per ton, would put her sale price at about 
$1,450,000. She has the greatest passenger-carrying capacity 
of the fleet, accommodating 3,303. She, also, is beautifully 
equipped. 

The Kronprinz Wilhelm was renamed the Fon Steuben. Her 
capacity is 15,000 tons, but she carries 1,511 passengers, and is, 
therefore, no infant among ships. Removing the United States 
flag from her peak and replacing it with the British flag will 
net this country $1,200,000, which is little better than giving 
her away “at a mere fraction of her value.” 

The George Washington, like the President Grant, retained 
her name after her seizure. She was used by President Wilson 
and his party on their several trips to Europe during the nego- 
tiations which resulted in the League of Nations. She is 25,569 
tons burden and carries 2,755 passengers. If sold at the rate 
per ton acceptable to the Shipping Board, she will bring a little 
over $2,000,000. ¿ 

It is proposed now that these ships shall be sold, forsooth, 
because it will cost $60,000,000 to put them into a condition of 
efficiency where they can be used. 

I ask leave at this point to have read a letter I received this 
morning from Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 

The letter was read, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
February 12, 1920. 

My DEAR SENATOR ASHURST: Answering your inquiry re sale 
of the ex-German passenger ships, the reasons were principally 
these: s 

1. It is the opinion of the Shipping Board that we will prob- 
ably not be able to successfully operate passenger ships with 
prohibition in effect in competition with foreign ships which sell 
liquor. 

The reason why is: In December we fitted out the Moccasin 
to sail to South America. Her berths were all sold. When 1 
announced that, in view of the policy of the Congress of the 
country, Government ships would not be permitted to sell 
liquor, one-half of the sailings were immediately canceled. 

2. We advertised the ex-German ships, and for 20 were 
offered $20,000,000. We had a careful calculation made as to 
the cost of reconditioning these ships for passenger service, and 
this reached the sum of $57,000,000. In view of the present 
situation it did not seem to us that we were justified in incur- 
ring so large an expense. 

3. Conditions in the shipping world are such that it is our 
conviction that there will never be a time when we can sell 
ships to better advantage than now, and since it is our convic- 
tion that the ships can be successfully operated in private 
ownership, we believe the sale should be made. 
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4. Two conditions are insisted upon by the board: 

(a) That the ships shall remain under the American flag. 

(b) That they are to be sailed in the routes indicated by the 
Shipping Board. This, we believe, will adequately protect the 
United States. 

Very truly, yours, 


Hon. Henry F. AsHunsr, 

United States Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I need not say that neither 
my remarks nor the joint resolution I have introduced consti- 
tute a reflection on the Shipping Board. It might just as well 
be said when I take an appeal from a nisi prius court to another 
tribunal that I am trying to insult the nisi prius court. If it 
be a reflection on the Shipping Board to ask that the ships be 
not sold, it might as well be said when you petition for a re- 
hearing in the Supreme Court of the United States that you 
are making some reflection on that great court. 

I am making no reflection on anybody. I am not even reflect- 
ing on “ John Barleycorn.” But, Mr. President, we talk of small 
leaks and we talk of inefliciency here and speak of heavy expendi- 
tures; but here is a great fleet which American genius and 
American courage and the fortunes of war put into our hands— 
350,000 tons—about to be sold at a grossly inadequate value. 
The great statesman, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], stood for months trying to get a few ships for the 
United States. He was trying to build up a merchant marine. 
His speeches were published throughout the United States, show- 
ing the necessity for a second line of the Navy, to wit, carriers 
of all kinds. His speeches convinced me. The statesmanship of 
his remarks and the remarks of other Senators, showing the need 
of a fleet to carry the commerce of our country, seemed to be 
convincing to all. Now, since the fortunes of war and Ameri- 
can money and American genius have put this fleet of 350,000 
tons into our hands, we are proposing to dispose of it for $28,- 
000,000, forsooth, because we can not get a higher bid! 

Mr. President, I will guarantee to the Shipping Board that 
if they will announce that on the 1st day of March an ocean 
liner will dip her prow into the water and will start for San Fran- 
cisco, passing the placid blue of the Carribean, passing through 
the Panama Canal, and over the Pacific for 2,500 miles as she 
goes northward, every berth will be occupied whether there is 
to be any liquor on board or not. I will guarantee that American 
citizens in New York and throughout the whole eastern country 
will flock to the steamship oflices by the thousand to go through 
the canal on that American ship to the California coast. Why, 
they ean carry 50,000 passengers a month if they will only 
establish a line of ships between San Francisco and New York. 
But hold! such steamers plying between the East and West 
might reduce freight rates and passenger rates; therefore we 
must have no line of ships plying between San Francisco and 
New York, because the eight transcontinental railroad lines are 
going to see to it, if they can, that there is no competition by 
water between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts. I wonder 
if that be the reason why we are to have no steamers carrying 
passengers and freight between our two shores? 

We know, Mr. President, what the transcontinental railway 
companies did on the question of Panama Canal tolls. They 
were so influential that they induced Congress—a Democratic 
Congress—to violate its own pledges and go back on its promises, 
and require American ships to pay toll as they went through an 
American canal. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield in justa moment. I have some 
figures in my mind that I want to state, and I will not yield at 
this time. 

So, Mr. President, I want here, as a Senator and as an Ameri- 
can citizen, to protest against any action which will dispose of 
this fleet. It is necessary as a second line of defense for our 
Navy. This fleet is necessary to serve as a part of our mer- 
chant marine. We obtained it by the fortunes of war. If we 
have trouble again, there will be another request for several 
hundred millions more to build more ships to replace these that 
we sell next Monday. Against that kind of statesmanship I 
protest. Against that kind of inefficiency I protest. I care 
not who may be responsible, whether he be Democrat or Re- 
publican, or whether he be high or low in official circles, it makes 
no difference to me. 

That is all I have to say. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. BRANDEGEE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 


JoHN BARTON Paxxx, 
Chairman, 


Mr. ASHURST. Yes; I yield the floor. 

Mr. POMERENE, I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield for a question, then. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator from Arizona advise the 
Senate what, if any, notice was given by the Shipping Board of 
this proposed sale—in other words, what, if any, opportunity 
has been given for competitive bidding? - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator from Georgia can answer that 
question, I shall be glad to have him do so. I can not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have been advised that there has 
been no sale proposed, but that the purpose is, at the time stated, 
to accept competitive bids. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, not 
to accept, but to receive competitive bids. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To receive them, I mean. 

Mr. KING. To open them. 

Mr. SMITH øf Georgia. To accept them in the sense of re- 
ceiving them. I did not mean to close the trade, but that no 
trade has been made at all, and that on the day named the board 
merry te open the subject and take bids then, open to the 
wor) 

Mr. POMERENE. If that be trne, how does the Senator 
account for Mr. Payne’s letter, in which he says that he be- 
lieves this figure of $28,000,000 is the highest sum they can 
pn I am glad to get information. I hope the Senator is 
right. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know, I have called up 
the Shipping Board and asked them myself, and was told that 
ene purpose was publicly to take bids at the time named. When 

t 

Mr. ASHURST. On Monday, the 16th of this month. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, surely if they are asking 
for bids, and expect to receive them, they must have in con- 
templation the acceptance of these bids. They certainly are not 
asking for bids purely out of a sense of amusement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, not at all. I did not mean that. 
I was simply seeking to indicate that the public had not been 
closed out of bidding. ‘They claim at the Shipping Board, I 
know, that it is their purpose, and that they have so adver- 
tised, that at some day named the public will have the right to 
bid, ship by ship; but I have not the information so definitely. 
I am satisfied that there is such a purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will allow me to make 
another observation, I have some information which leads me 
to believe that the publie in the past has not had the oppor- 
tunity to bid for some of these vessels that it should have had. 
I think we are all more or less interested in that subject. 

I Should like to ask another question, if I may. Has the 
Commerce Committee, or any other committee of the Senate, 
investigated and made any report to the Senate as to whether 
at a particular time we should or should not dispose of these 
vessels? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that the Committee on Commerce has been holding 
hearings every day for a couple of weeks with a view to get- 
ting information upon which to base a recommendation to 
Congress as to a permanent policy. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is it proposed to sell these ships before 
this committee shall have an opportunity te come to a con- 
clusion and make a recommendation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, Mr. President, I under- 
stand that bids have been received. The Senator heard the 
letter read. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me read again two paragraphs of this 
letter, to wit, paragraphs 2 and 3. I will omit the paragraph 
regarding prohibition: Í 

200 We advertised the ex-German ships, and for 20 were offered 
$20,000,000. We had a careful calculation made as to the cost of 
reconditioning these ships for passenger service, and rea the 
sum of $57,000,000. In view of the present situation, it did not seem 
to us that we would be justified in incurring so large an expense. 

(8) Conditions in the shipping world are such that it is our con- 
viction that there will never be a time when we can sell ships to better 
advantage than now; and since it is our conviction that the ships can 
be successfully operated in private ownership, we believe the sale 
should be made. g 

Mr. ASHURST. Judge Payne has not said in this letter 
when the sale will be made. I assume, from what I have read 
in the dispatches, that it will be made on Monday. In fact, I 
talked with Mr. Payne over the telephone yesterday, but be- 
cause I do not accurately remember what he said about the 
time of sale I will not attempt to quote it, 

Mr. POMERENE. The letter seems to be based upon the 
theory that it is conceded that the Government ought to sell 
these ships. I should like to have some information on that 
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subject. I confess that I am just a little bit jealous of these 
ships. I do not want them to get out of our clutches if it is 
at all possible to keep them. The question of operation, whether 
it shall be private or public operation, is another question. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, will the Senator let me in- 
terject right there that, of course, my examination is brief and 
hasty, and what I know about shipping could be written on a 
caramel wrapper, but I do know a few obvious plain things. 
The fleet could not be duplicated to-day for $300,000,000. Now, 
the Senator may be assured that I am reasonably accurate in 
that statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
sold? 

Mr. ASHURST. Tue one that is to be sold could not be 
duplicated to-day for $300,000,000. > 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, the last sentence in the 
letter of Judge Payne, which has just been read, is: 

We believe the sale should be made. 

That states the conclusion to which the Shipping Board have 
come; and evidently, unless their opinion changes, they are 
going to sell those vessels at such price as is satisfactory to 
them. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] a few minutes 
ago, in discussing this subject, stated that in his opinion the 
question of the sale of these vessels was one for an administra- 
tive officer. I can not speak with authority about the provi- 
sions of the legislation which created the Shipping Board and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It may be that that legisla- 
tion authorizes the sale by the board. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It does; it authorizes the sale 
either by the board or the President. As the Senator knows, 
most of the vessels that have been built were built under our 
emergency appropriation that was really given to the Presi- 
dent, and the President was authorized to sell, requisition, and 
all that sort of thing; so that there is authority, under the law, 
for the sale of the ships. That is the law as it stands to-day. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Very well. I have assumed that it must 
be, because the chairman of the board states that the board 
has decided to sell them, and I have such a high opinion of 
Judge Payne as to convince me that he would not do anything 
that the law did not authorize him to do. 

Mr, President, I have not the slightest desire to criticize the 
Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and if I 
had I have not the knowledge of the facts to do it. I do not 
know that there is any basis for any criticism, All I know is 
that here is the assertion in the Washington Times of last even- 
ing, set out with considerable display and covering, I think, two 
pages of that paper, that it is the plan of the board to sell these 
ships, which certainly are a magnificent block of ships. It was 
stated in that paper that it was the largest and best single fleet 
of ships of its kind in the world and it was stated that it is the 
intention of the board to sell those ships. Now, in spite of the 
fact that under war emergency conditions we may have passed 
legislation which authorized the board to build, buy, and sell 
ships, a transaction of this magnitude, representing the acquisi- 
tion of a great block of ships not in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness of the Shipping Board, which the legislation was passed to 
regulate, but as a result of the allied victory, presents to my 
mind at least a question that may fairly be considered a goy- 
ernmental question, and a governmental question of such a 
character as might well and not improperly be the subject of an 
expression of opinion by Congress, if it desires to express its 
views, 

The board may be entirely right and events may show that 
it is the part of wisdom, in view of the state of the market and 
the condition of these vessels, to sell them if they can get a 
proper price, and it may be that their opinion is correct that 
passenger vessels, owing to our prohibition policy, can not be 
successfully maintained by this country in competition with the 
passenger vessels of other nations, although at least some of 
these vessels are not entirely passenger vessels, for I noticed 
the cargo capacity of many of them, as set forth in the Times 
last night, and it was tremendous. Having no information 
Whatever in the premises, my only interest is that time should 
be secured, so that the Senate, through its Committee on Com- 
merce, may investigate this matter in an orderly and thorough 
way and endeavor to ascertain the truth as to the intention of 
the board. z 

Of course, from the letter of Judge Payne it does not follow 
that the board intends to sell the yessels unless it can get a 
proper price for them. He does not state about that. The reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Arizona, however, states in 
its preamble that whereas it is the intention of the board to 


The Senator means the one that is to be 


sell these ships for $28,000,000 to the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., the board is instructed not to umke a sale of any of 


them. That sets forth a distinct aflirmative declaration of 
facts about which I have no knowledge, and I would like to ask 
the Senator whether he is sure of that preliminary statement 
in the preamble of the joint resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST. I may be in error as to the fact that they 
propose to sell the ships to the International Mercantile Marine 
Co., but you will notice that the resolution says, “And its affili- 
ated companies.” I will concede I may be in error in that. 
I may be in error as to the price for which they are going to 
sell the ships. I concede that, and I would not consider it a 
reflection if I were in error as to the price, but I think the 
main features and substance of the joint resolution are cor- 
rect in the main, that the Shipping Board is about to sell the 
ships for a ridiculously inadequate price and at an early date. 
I might haye stated that in the resolution; I wish now that 
I had. I think we can all agree on the common ground that the 
ships are going to be sold at a ridiculously low price at an early 
date to the International Mercantile Marine Co. and its affili- 
ated or associated companies, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The resolution as framed appears to be 
a final direction to the board. I am not certain that the Senate 
has the right to direct the board — 

Mr. ASHURST. It is a joint resolution. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Unless Congress is prepared to modify 
or repeal the existing legislation. I am still not clear that we 
would have a right to direct a violation of the existing law, 
unless we intended to repeal the law. However that may be, I 
simply wish to express the hope that the Senate will adopt 
some resolution that will stay the hand of the Shipping Board 
until Congress can decide whether it is a question that it wants 
to take a hand in and determine as a governmental policy, and 
whether it desires to prescribe the conditions of the sale, if a 
sale should be agreed upon. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has correctly stated all that 
I hope to accomplish. I have no doubt 25 or 50 Senators, per- 
haps all other Senators, could have drawn a better resolution, 
and I will accept any amendment that will be efficacious to the 
end in view. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish the attention of the 
Senator from Arizona, because I desire to submit an amend- 
ment. The Senator's resolution provides, among other things: 

That neither the fleets of vessels nor any individual vessel taken by 
the United States from the Imperial German Government during the 
Great War shall be sold. 

I want to strike out from there on and insert the following 
language instead: 

Until specific authority is granted therefor by Congress. 

Mr. ASHURST. I accept that amendment. I have that 
right? ; 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Senator has that right. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I accept the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. As the Senator's resolution reads from there 
on, it says, “except to the highest bidder,” and so forth. It 
does seem to me in a question of this magnitude, involving all 
these various valuable ships, no action ought to be taken until 
specific authority is given by Congress to take it. I realize 
that under the existing law the President through this board has 
authority, unless Congress enacts a different law, to make the 
sale. I do not wish to be understood as, criticizing anybody for 
taking that position. To my mind it would seem to be a wrong 
step to take. It might be that upon investigation Congress 
would want to take that step, but I doubt it very much. Not- 
withstanding we have that law, if Congress should pass the 
joint resolution which the Senator from Arizona has introduced, 
as it is now modified by the amendment which I have suggested, 
it would in effect be an amendment of the law so far as these 
particular ships are concerned, and they could not be sold until 
authority was granted for their sale. 

Mr. ASHURST. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. i 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I drew my resolution with a view 
to getting some action, and the resolution simply directs the 
Shipping Board to stay the sale. I feel certain that if Congress 
would pass a resolution asking that the sale be suspended for 
three months the Shipping Board would respect it. 

Mr. NORRIS. As a matter of law, they would have to sus- 
pend the sale. They would not have any authority if the joint 
resolution is passed by the Senate and the House and is signed 
by the President; it becomes a law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator believe that the joint 
resolution ought to be amended so as to include the ships that 
were built as well as those that we captured from Germany? 

Mr. ASHULST. That would be agreeable to me. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I mean to put a limitation upon the ton- 
nage—5,000 tons or something like that. I do not think the 
board ought to sell our great merchant marine without the ap- 
proval of Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe it is a matter of sufficient im- 
portance for Congress to pass upon. It is one of the most im- 
portant questions before the country to-day as to whether or 
not we are going to keep and maintain the merchant marine that 
we built up during the Great War. I do not think that the board 
ought to have the right to sell the great ships that we have built 
at great expense without the specific approval of Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with that sentiment entirely, although 
I presume Congress would have sufficient time to enact a law 
as to the other ships later. The emergency exists now, as I un- 
derstand the Senator from Arizona, in regard to some specific 
ships that are named in the resolution. It is not contemplated 
to sel] the other ships at the present time. So far as I am con- 
cerned I am willing to vote for an amendment that would apply 
to all ships the Government owns, but I would not want to en- 
danger this resolution by putting in some other provision that 
would bring about a debate which would delay it, and probably 
these particular ships would be sold in the meantime. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the resolution is to pass, it must pass be- 
fore to-morrow night, and the more we put in it the more 
ground there is for objection. It is simply the ships we seized 
from Germany that we are trying to stop the sale of at an in- 
adequate price. I do not consider that the question of Govern- 
ment ownership is at all involved. I have not touched that 
question. I have some definite views on that subject, but I have 
not touched it because we have not the time to debate it now. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I see in the newspapers that the Secretary of 
War made some protest against selling these German ships 
and expressed the hope that they might be retained, to which 
Judge Payne replied, calling attention to the fact that they 
were building ships for the purpose of transportation at Hog 
Island. The ships which the Shipping Board are building, as 
I understand it, and I think my information is correct, cost 
about $200 to $225 a ton. You can not run a ship profitably at 
that rate per ton. Every ship we build will be sold or leased 
at a loss, and yet we are going on building ships with the cer- 
tainty of a dead loss on every one we build, at a time when we 
are talking about economy and retrenchment. I think the 
whole subject needs thorough inquiry and pretty drastic action. 
But this, as the Senator from Nebraska says, is an emergency 
ease. We are selling these ships, I understand, at $80 a ton and 
replacing them with ships that cost $225 a ton. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is about correct in his figures. 

Mr. NORRIS. Personally it seems to me that when we come 
to consider it we ought to consider whether it would not be 
advisable to enlarge the powers and activities of the Panama 
Railroad Co. that now owns some ships and leases some others. 
That is a corporation the stock of which is owned entirely by 
the Government of the United States. 

It would be a very simple matter to lease these ships to a 
company like that, if we decide that is the right course to 
take, and they could be operated at whatever revenue they 
might bring. 

I realize, or at least I believe, not being an expert, that we 
can not expect permanently to build ships at the present cost 
and operate them during the years that are to come and make 
a profit on them at that cost. It seems to me it would be fool- 
ish for the Government now to turn these ships over to some 
private company at a ridiculously low figure when, as other 
Senators have said, we might stand very much in need of them 
in the future, and would have to buy them back or build others 
at exorbitant prices. For the present, particularly since the 
committee is investigating it, we ought to ask the Shipping 
Board and those in charge to stay their hand, particularly as 
to these ships, until they can get specific authority for making 
the sale if it is decided later that they should make it. Per- 
sonally I do not believe I would be in favor—I would have to 
be convinced if I did favor it—of selling the ships to anybody. 
But that question is not involved now; and whether we believe 
the Government ought to retain them, or whether we believe 
the Government ought to sell them, or whether we believe the 
Government ought to lease them either to the Panama Rail- 
road Co. or some private corporation, or to some new govern- 
mental corporation, and have them operated by the Govern- 
ment—whether we have convictions on any of these various 
methods that might be resorted to, it seems to me that now we 
ought all to be united on the proposition that we can not 
1 to have them sold, as it is said they are about to be 
80) 


Mr. POMERENE. In any event, it does not appeal to the 
Senator from Nebraska as a good business proposition to sell 
these ships at $80 a ton when it costs at least $225 a ton to 
build new ships to take their places? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, indeed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, about this matter perhaps 
we had better start with an understanding of what the law is. 
The ships that are now under the control of the Shipping Board 
and being operated by the Shipping Board were built in pur- 
suance of certain appropriation acts in connection with the 
shipping act. Those appropriation acts authorized the Presi- 
dent to build ships, acquire ships, purchase ships, operate 
ships, and to dispose of ships. All those words, as I recall, 
are expressed in the act. The act goes on further to provide 
that the President may name certain agents to carry out and 
execute the law. 

The President proceeded in pursuance of that authority to 
name the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to build ships and proceeded to name as the agent for 
the operation of the ships the United States Shipping Board. 
Matters have been going on under that arrangement. The 
power to dispose of the ships is vested in the President in pur- 
suance of those acts. It has seemed to me that was a mighty 
safe place to vest it. The authority, therefore, must come from 
the President to dispose of those ships or any ships. I do not 
know what order has been issued by the President, but certain 
it is, I take it, that the Shipping Board has passed certain 
resolutions outlining its policy, setting forth its views in con- 
nection with the handling of the ships, and has called on the 
President to make the order directing it to carry out that 
program. The President, I presume, has made that order and 
authorized the Shipping Board to dispose of the ships by sale 
under such regulations or conditions as the Shipping Board may 
see fit to impose. I presume that is the present status of the 
whole matter. 

The real question is, What should be the policy of the Gov- 
ernment with reference to these ships? Ought we to dispose 
of them or ought we to keep them? ‘That involves also the 
general policy whether the Government ought to quit building 
ships entirely; that it should just go on and complete those 
already under contract and complete its present program and 
go out of the business entirely of constructing ships and repair- 
ing ships, and that sort of thing; and whether the Government 
should also go out of the business of owning, chartering, or op- 
erating ships and sell and dispose of all the ships which they 
have acquired by seizure, commandeering, construc- 
tion, or otherwise. Those questions are involved in certain bills 
which have been introduced. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] has introduced several. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANSDELLI] has introduced a bill. There is a bill be- 
fore the committee coming from the House, and there are cer- 
tain resolutions pending before the committee. The committee 
has been giving hearings, as the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], has stated, with a 
view to making a report recommending what shall be the policy 
of the Government with reference to the building of ships, the 
owning, chartering, leasing, or the operation of ships, and the 
disposition of ships. That report we expect to produce within 
a reasonable time. 

I will say that I introduced a resolution on June 30, 1919, 
Senate resolution No. 92, to this effect: 

Resolved, That in the jud t of the Senate it is not advisable for 
the United States Shipping d to sell at this time any of the mer- 
chant ships of the Government to foreign interests unless it be such 
as can not be successfully employed 

There was a rumor then that sales were being made to any- 
body who might offer to buy any of the ships. The resolution 
went on: 

Resotved further, That efficient merchaat ships of the Government 
should not be sold at all at this time, except such ships as are unde- 
sirable for overseas trade and will bring approaching their actual cost 
or more, and then only with a view of replacing them with better ships 
and in order to properly balance the fleet. 

That resolution was introduced by me in the Senate June 30, 
1919, and referred to the Committee on Commerce, and it is 
before that committee now. I urged action and made some 
remarks about it at the time, and later, on October 17, which 
later appear in the Recorp at page 7062, there appears also 
a communication from the chairman of the Shipping Board and 
a list of the ships they had already sold, including steel vessels 
to the number of 26; wood and composite vessels, 20, of a dead- 
weight tonnage of 84,879; tugs, 5; and barges, 1. The total 
dead-weight tonnage of all those ships was 217,207, and $10,- 
546,783.26 appears to have been the purchase price for those 
ships already sold, and some of the ships were of a tonnage of 
7.462, 8,453, 9,778, 7,455, and so forth, but most of them were 
small vessels. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Was not the Senator able to get any ac- 
tion on his resolution? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; no action has been taken, because, in 
the first place, my understanding has been that the Shipping 
Board had not decided upon the policy of disposing of the ships; 
that they were rather waiting for action by to deter- 
mine what course they should pursue. In fact, they said to us that 
they were open-minded about it; that they had not concluded 
that they ought to dispose of those ships or to cease operating 
the ships. They said they would leave that question to Congress 
to settle, and I thought matters were rather in statu quo with 
reference to that policy until the hearings were concluded. We 
have been expecting to call the Shipping Board before us, but 
they have asked that others should Ve heard first and then they 
will come and give their views. I have never understood that 
there was a definite policy determined upon by the Shipping 
Board, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator understands that if they 
sell these vessels that is the beginning of some policy? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me so, and it seems to me that 
the only theory upon which this sort of sale can be based at all 
is the theory that the Shipping Board fayors the Government 
going entirely out of the business, both the building and the 
operating and owning of ships. I do not agree with that policy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator's resolution, however, only 
applies to sales to foreigners? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The first part of it did, but the second 
part referred to all ships. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. May I ask the Senator, in view of his 
statement that the Shipping Board have never informed the 
Committee on Commerce of any plan of theirs or recommenda- 
tion as to our policy in respect to the shipping question, does 
he not think it is wise for us to stay the sale of these ships, if 
possible, until a policy can be formulated after due considera- 
tion? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was just proceeding to say that. Last 
October, at the time I made those observations with refer- 
ence to that resolution, I said: 

I am not in favor of disposing of any of these ships at this time, 
except such as are not efficient and might reasonably be disposed of in 
If it was left with me, I would not sell 
a rowboat, especially not to any ‘other country, 

That is my position to-day. 

Mr. ASHURST. I heard the Senator’s able speech, and I 
was impressed with it at the time. I heard the Clerk read his 
resolution in the Senate, and I gave it a great deal of reflection. 
A large part of the action I have taken this morning was predi- 
cated directly upon the courageous, the timely, and the states- 
manlike action of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
last June. 

The seed he has sown has germinated, at least, and he is on 
the right track. I hope and know he will continue to lend his 
powerful and able support to the suggestion that we shall not 
dispose of these ships, at least until we determine what the 
governmental policy may be. 

I will say further, if the Senator will allow me, that I am 
not this morning talking Government ownership; that is a 
wide field that might be discussed later; but we ought not to 
foreclose it by permitting the ships to be sold. I may or may 
not favor it; but we are not talking Government ownership; 
we are talking about having an opportunity to discuss the 
question. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I agree with the Senator.that we have not 
yet reached the point where we are seriously to consider the 
definite, fixed policy of the Government with regard to Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of ships. We must first establish 
a decent—I might say an adequate—American merchant marine. 
A merchant marine is not established by having a number of 
ships built. Those ships have got to be in use. The object 
should be to open the routes of trade; to put the ships through 
those routes and through the lanes of the sea in such a way as 
will meet the needs of American commerce. To do that requires 
a little time. We can not simply get the ships together and say 
we have a merchant marine. We must put them in the routes 
of trade and have the lines and schedules established and oper- 
ated in such a way as will serve the producers, the industries, 
and the trade of the United States. When that is done we 
shall have our merchant marine established. We can then 
determine whether or not the Government shall dispose of its 
ships upon certain terms and conditions. I agree fully that the 
terms and conditions set forth in Judge Payne's letter should 
be included in every instance—first, that the ships must fly 
the American flag; and, second, that they must be used on the 
routes designated by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield? 


Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How soon does the Senator think 
that the Committee on Commerce can submit to the Senate its 
definite views of a policy? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would be, of course, a little difficult to 
answer that, but I think the committee have very nearly com- 
pleted the hearings. The chairman of the committee can prob- 
ably tell better than I can about that, but I should not think 
the hearings ought to last more than a week or so longer. 
Probably in two weeks we may be able to conclude the hearings. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope that the committee will 
get through with the hearings next week, anyway; but I desire 
to say that so far as determining the policy which shall be 
pursued is concerned, it involves a tremendous problem. I do 
not think the committee probably will be able to report in a 
week. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should not think so. I stated we might 
probably finish the hearings in a couple of weeks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Florida one other question, and I shall also be glad to have the 
opinion of the Senator from Washington. In the meantime, is 
it the Senator’s opinion that action should be taken which will 
prevent the sale of these ships until after the Committee on 
Commerce shall have reached a conclusion and Congress shall 
have acted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. To what sale does the Senator from Georgia 
refer? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I refer to the proposed sale of these 
ships next week. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With regard to that, my view is that it 
would be a serious mistake to sell those ships. I think we ought 
to hold them, unless there may be some of them that are in bad 
condition and which are not serviceable or efficient ships, for 
which we might get a good price and which, for certain reasons, 
purchasers might desire to acquire. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But as to the whole number of ships, 
the Senator is opposed to the sale? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am utterly opposed to that; I think it 
would be a serious mistake. I do not think five years will be 
too long for us to figure on as a time when we shall determine the 
policy of the Government as to whether or not it will perma- 
nently operate and own the ships. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida 
has been studying this question for years and is familiar with 
present conditions in regard to shipbuilding up to date. In the 
Senator’s judgment, what does it cost the Shipping Board per 
ton to build a new ship? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, to build passenger ships costs 
much more than to build cargo ships. 

Mr, POMERENE. Certainly, r 

Mr. FLETCHER. It costs now from $200 to $215 a ton, per- 
haps a little less than that in some instances, to build cargo- 
ships. ; 

Mr. POMERENE. To what kind of ships does the Senator 
from Florida refer? 

Mr. FLETCHER. To dead-weight tons and cargo ships. 

Mr. POMERENE. What does it cost to build passenger 
ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would depend on the furnishings, 
finishings, and accommodations which are put into them. Those 
may be as elaborate as is desired, and it may cost as much as 
$400 a ton to build a passenger ship equipped in the luxurious 
way in which passenger ships were equipped before the war at 


least. 

Mr. POMERENE. It would cost at least $400 a ton to dupli- 
cate the passenger ships which it is now proposed to sell for $80 
per ton? 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘They are not all passenger ships. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘They are not all passenger ships, and they 
are not all new ships. In fact, most of them are from 10 to 15 
years old, it may be. i 

The point raised by the chairman of the Shipping Board in 
his letter that it would cost some fifty-seven million dollars to 
recondition these ships as a reason why the board felt they had 
better dispose of them, it seems to me, is not well taken. In the 
first place, it ought not to cost anything approaching that 
amount to recondition these ships, and I believe the recondition- 
ing of them could be done in the Government yards at a very 
much less figure than that. The people who put those figures 
before the Shipping Board were, in my judgment, making a 
profiteering proposal. It should not cost half that amount to 
put the ships in condition. 

Mr, POMERENE. In any event the wisdom or unwisdom of 
reconditioning the ships should depend upon the policy which 
the Government will adopt in the future, 

Mr, FLETCHER. Precisely. 
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Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I desire to ask the Senator if these figures 
of $57,000,000 for reconditioning the ships are correct, does not 
that amount to about $160 per ton in addition to the $80 per 
ton for which it is proposed to sell them? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not figured it out. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have figured it out, and it is a little over 
$160 per ton, which they say it would cost to recondition them. 
If that be true, and they should succeed in selling the ships 
before reconditioning them at $80 per ton, it would, in substance, 
be selling them for $240 per ton instead of $80, as many Senators 
have suggested. I am not urging the point at all, but I say 
if the Shipping Board is right in that respect, then it is going to 
cost a great deal to put these ships in shape. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see the Senator’s point, and, of course, 
it is well taken. These ships are not in first-class condition; 
there has got to be some money spent on all of them, in some 
cases involving pretty expensive repairs. However, I am mak- 
ing the point, in the first place, that it ought not to cost any 
such sum as $57,000,000 to do that, and I do not believe it would 
cost that amount if the matter were properly managed. In the 
next place, I think even then, if the ships are put in condition, 
the price asked, according to the figures given, is exceedingly 
low. They are worth more money than that. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. NELSON. I simply desire to say that it seems to me in 
this discussion the fundamental questions involved are entirely 
overlooked. The question is whether we are to adopt a nautical 
Plumb plan for our shipping; the question is whether the Gov- 
ernment is to continue to operate the ships or to turn them pver 
into the hands of private enterprise, of American citizens, to 
sail under the American flag. 

Now, what are the conditions? We have upward of 10,000,000 
tons of shipping built or under construction, and we will have 
that amount of tonnage in a short time. What shall we do with 
all of that shipping? Shall the Government adopt a Plumb 
nautical plan and continue to operate those ships or shall we 
turn them over to private American citizens and let them op- 
erate them, as we hope to do in the future in the case of our 
railroads? 

What are these German ships? A large share of them were 
passenger ships. They were remodeled during the war and 
made into troop ships. To make them useful again for passen- 
ger ships they must be again remodeled. Nearly all of the 
ships constructed by the Emergency Fleet Corporation were 
freight vessels and not passenger vessels. 

The question now is, Shall passenger routes be established be- 
tween this country and England and between ports of South 
America and the United States and shall our Government en- 
gage in that business? The Cunard Line and other British 
lines are now preparing and getting ready to build a number of 
passenger vessels to regain their command of the trans-Atlantic 
trade, as they commanded it before the war. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Old American Line, we have, so far as I 
know, no passenger liners; we have no trans-Atlantic passenger 
lines at present; and thé question is, Shall we enter into that 
field of competition and operate American passenger lines be- 
tween America and the Old World and between our country and 
South America? 

On top of that there arises the question, Shall the Government 
undertake this business or shall we put it into the hands of 
private American citizens and allow them to conduct the busi- 
ness? That is the question involved in this case. 

I am saying nothing about the price of the vessels; I am not 
defending anybody; I am accusing nobody; I am simply call- 
ing attention to the fundamental question involved here, which 
is, Shall the Federal Government undertake to operate passenger 
lines across the Atlantic and to South America or shall we leave 
such business to private American enterprise? It is analogous, 
Mr. President, in many respects to the problem that has con- 
fronted the railroad committees of Congress; it is a question of 
whether or not we shall adopt a nautical Plumb plan. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as I stated at the outset, the 
main question is, What is going to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment? My position is that we have not reached the point where 
we are in a condition to determine that policy. We do need 

er ships in connection with the cargo ships; for instance, 
in the trade with the South American ports of Rio Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. The people of South America go to Europe be- 
cause they can cross by four or five different lines in 15 days. 
They can sail from Rio Janeiro to Genoa or from Rio Janeiro 
to English ports in about 15 days on the best kind of passenger 
ships, and the result is they go to Europe and they trade with 


Europe. I do not know of a passenger line affording proper 
accommodations between the United States and South American 
ports, and the time required for the voyage is about four weeks. 

We need passenger lines as well as cargo lines. The one sup- 
plements and cooperates with the other. We need to balance 
our fleet; we can not ha ve an adequate merchant marine based 
entirely on cargo ships, but, in my judgment, we need some 
passenger vessels, The Shipping Board has been discussing for 
some time past. whether or not they would build passenger 
ships. In fact, they are now building 26 ships for passenger 
business. The ships they have heretofore built are cargo vessels ; 
and right now, when they have some passenger ships, they can 
put them on these routes without interfering at all with private 
lines. There is no need of interfering with private lines in the 
trans-Atlantic trade, but we do need passenger ships in connec- 
tion with our cargo ships if we are going to do business with 
our friends, especially in South America. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to say a word to the esteemed and 
learned Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], who has made 
a very pertinent suggestion. I assure him that when I drafted 
the joint resolution which I have presented and when I argued 
for it I did not have in mind, and I do not now have in mind, 
any such plan as a nautical Plumb plan. Indeed, Mr. President, 
the Senator will remember that I distinctly stated that the ques- 
tion of Government ownership could not be involved here and 
ought not to be involved here. I assume that Senators, if any 
of them vote for the joint resolution, will not be committed 
directly or indirectly to any Goyernment-ownership plan. 

I repeat that the joint resolution does not commit anyone to 
a nautical Plumb plan or a Government-ownership plan; it 


Simply stays the sale until we can determine what kind of a 


plan we do want. I want the Senator from Minnesota to feel 
assured that I am not trying by any covert means or any indirect 
means to commit this Congress to any nautical Plumb plan. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to say to the Senator, although I do 
not know who has the floor—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have the floor, and I have yielded to 
Senators. I should like to finish as soon as I can, but I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr, NELSON. I simply wish to say to the Senator from 
Arizona, as supplemental to what I have heretofore said, that 
nearly all of the vessels the Emergency Fleet Corporation con- 
structed during the war were freighters. The only passenger 
vessels we have that we could immediately put into use would 
be the German liners which we took during the war. They were 
converted into transports; they ought now to be converted into 
passenger vessels, and I think it urgent that they should be put 
into passenger lines in order that we may have American passen- 
ger lines between our country and Europe and between our 
country and South America. To my mind the only question is 
whether those passenger lines shall be operated and controlled 
by the Government or by private American enterprise and pri- 
vate American citizens, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield for just n moment for a suggestion? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I wish to suggest to the Senator from Ari- 
zona and to the Senate that the joint resolution be amended by 
striking out in the first clause the words “on February 16, 1920, 
to the International Mercantile Marine Co. and its affiliated 
companies,” and then strike out the second“ whereas” entirely. 
Then there will remain a resolution which will merely prohibit 
the sale of the ships until the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives can look into the matter. All of the other questions 
will be irrelevant; we will have stopped the sale, and that is all 
that is necessary to be done now until Congress looks into the 
matter further. I hope the Senator from Arizona will agree to 
that suggestion and let the amendment be made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator from Florida 
will yield 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Understanding I have a right to do so, T ac- 
cept the amendment suggested by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand this 
is a joint resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is a joint resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then it should go to a com- 
mittee, of course. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was going to ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of a joint resolution on its in- 
troduction? Such a resolution is the same as a bill and it should 
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be referred to a committee. I should not consent to the passage 
of the joint resolution by unanimous consent, although I may 
not be opposed to it when it is looked into; but it is a joint 
resolution, similar in nature: to a bill, and it is really contrary 
to the practice of the Senate to pass w bill upon its mere pres- 
entation, 

Mr. FLETCHER.. Mr. President, I have no: objection to the 
amendment of the joint resolution, and, if it is agreed to, I 
am perfectly willing that it may take that shape now, and then 
I will proceed with a few more words with regard to the policy. 

I am perfectly willing to concede that now is a splendid time 
to sell ships: I agree with Judge Payne fully upon that point, 
that if we are going to dispose of these ships. speedily and with 
a view to getting them into private hands as soon as possible and 
having the Government hasten its relinquishment of all activi- 
ties in connection with shipping and the establishment of a 
mercantile marine, perhaps it is best to do so now, beeause the 
prices are good; but why not let the Government, while the 
prices are so good, hold on to a very good property? The 
people's money went into these ships—not these particular Ger- 
man ships, but into the merchant marine that we have. The 
proceeds of Liberty bonds are invested im these ships, The 
people of this country own them. Now, the rates are high. 
We can get back some of the extra cost that we put into these 
ships if we will operate them aright, and the board! are operat- 
ing them, I think, successfully. They have made a lot of mis- 
takes. There is no doubt about that. They have had some 
difficulties; but still the ships are valuable and are earning: 
money and, of course, the price is good now; but the fact that 
the price happens to be good is ne reason why the Government 
should sell the ships. In my judgment the price is going to be 
good for years to come. 

The British lost 12,000,000 tons of shipping during the war.. 
They have built only about 2,500,000 tons per annum. That is: 
about all they can build. Japan can not build over 400,000 tons 
a year, France can not build more than 500,000 tons a year. 
It is going to take time to restore the world's tonnage to the 
point at which it was in 1914, and during this time the freight 
rates are going to be high, and there is going to be demand for 
ships, and there is going to be profit in shipping. There is no 
question about that. Why should the Government just at this 
i- ne, with these opportunities before it and in the presence of 
these necessities of the country as far as our foreign commerce 
is concerned, relinquish absolutely and entirely its control of 
shipping? 

Mr. President, I just want to call attention for a moment to 
the importance of an adequate merchant marine. Of course, it 
is not necessary to argue that. You may say that we are not 
disposing of our merchant marine when we sell the ships to: 
American owners to be operated under our flag, and all that 
sort of thing. Lou may find, the first thing you know, that 
foreign shipping interests will be behind many of these: transac- 
tions, and you may find after a while that only half a dozen 
lines. will have control of our shipping, and that, as I say, for- 
eign interests are really behind those lines; There is a danger 
there. 

Here is a document that I had printed, No. 335, entitled The 
Problem of British Shipping,” by Sidney Brooks, one of the dis- 
tinguished authorities of England, and I desire to call your at- 
tention to what he has said om this subject > 


a single quarter. 
ur strength at sea was being steadily sapped, even though . eet re- 
mained intact aud supreme. 

ch a paradoxical conjuncture of affairs would have seemed unim- 
aginable before the war. But then before the war we really did not 


know the meaning of sea power: We thought it meant dreadnoughts, 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and so on. We did not realize that it 
also meant liners, trawlers, tankers, tramps, and the ordinary merchant 
vessel. We did not grasp that while the: fleets represented striking 
and protecting half of sea power the carrying and suppl yin half. con- 
sisted of the merchant marine, and that both were equally vital to the 
success of our military effort, 

That is the statement made by this Englishman. upon this sub- 
ject, which it seems to me furnishes all that need be said to show 
that we will be derelict in our duty, we will be recreant to our 
trust,, if we do not see, now that the United States has at last 
taken: its place upon the seas and has realized at last the sea 
power that should be ours, that. never again shall we be in: the 
position, as we were in 1914, of being dependent upon foreign 
ships to carry our commerce, and never again shall we be in a 
helpless condition in case of trouble, as this-article shows we will 
be unless we have merchant ships as well as an aggregation of 


floating batteries on the seas; 


Mr. SIMMONS: Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when the resolution introduced by the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. AsHvurst] was read; but I understand, from a. colloquy 
between him and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKertrar], 
that the general purpose of this joint resolution is to stay the 
hand of the Shipping Board in the matter of the sale of these 
ships until the Government can settle upon some p > with 
reference to them. 

I am heartily in favor of the joint resolution. T have listened 
with great interest to the presentation of this matter by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr.. FLETCHER], and I agree with the 
Senator in toto im the general statement that if we are ever 
to have an American merchant marine, now is: the time for its 
establishment, and its establishment through the Government, 
because if the Government does net give us am American mer- 
chant marine we are not likely to have one. 

Mr. President, of course; in the last analysis, Congress must 
decide what policy shall be pursued. with reference to the ships 
that we now have. We must determine whether we want to 
retain them in Government ownership or to transfer them to: 
private ownership. We are in danger right now of having that 
question settled for us by the Shipping Board instead of by 
the Congress of the United States. The Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Netson] had referred to the analogy between this: 
matter and the railroad matter. There is some analogy at 
some points. There is. at other points no analogy; but with 
reference to the policy of the Government with regard: to rail- 
roads, we did not permit the Director General of Railroads to 
decide that policy for us. The Congress itself, after due con- 
sideration, will decide that question. Unless something is 
done right now by the Congress, before the Congress acts the 
Shipping Board will have decided this question for us, and 
eur action in the matter will be of but little importance: 

For some time the Shipping Board has been selling off ships, 
and now it is preposed by the Shipping Board to sell the 30 
big ships that we acquired from the Germans, the enly pas- 
senger vessels that are now a part of our fleet. The Senator 
from Minnesota makes a very good peint when he says that 
we need to balance this fleet, and have some passenger-carry- 
ing ships as well as some cargo-carrying ships. Now, if these 
ships are permitted to be sold before we have decided upon this 
policy, they will have sold off every passenger ship of which 
the Government is now in control. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let me interrupt the Senator 
there. I will name just one ship that is proposed to be sold. 
There are others. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Leviathan? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Leviathan is the largest ship, 54,000 
tons. She, however, is not now equipped as a passenger ship; 


but listen to this: 


The Kaiser Wilhelm IJ, Americanized now as the Aga- 
memnon, has a tonnage of 19,360 tons and a passenger capacity 
of 2,400 persons. She is purely a passenger ship, having no 
cargo space, and she is one of the most, if not the most, 
gorgeously equipped vessels afloat, providing every modern com- 
fort and convenience. That is only one of them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
says that we must have passenger ships, and I think he is right 
about it. I think we will all agree that he is right about it. Yet 
we are sitting here inactive in the face of a proposition of the 
Shipping Board to dispose of every passenger ship that the Goy- 
ernment now controls. The Senator says he wants the Congress 
to decide that question. How can the Congress decide the ques- 
tion as to the sale of these passenger ships if it remains. silent 
until the passenger ships go into other bands? 

Mr.. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again? Take the President Grant, which, of course, retained her 
patriotic name after we took her from the Germans. She has 
a tonnage of 18,172 tons. She has the greatest passenger-carry- 
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ing capacity of the whole fleet. She accommodates 3,300 per- 

seas, is a superbly and beautifully equipped ship, and she is in 
the melting pot. She is to be sold with the rest. Two of them 
I have named. I will name some more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment, Mr. President. If the Goy- 
ernment shall ever part with these ships when we have decided 
that it is good public policy to turn them over to private owner- 
ship, the Government, I take it, would never do that without 
making adequate provision that they shall remain under the 
American flag. The Government would never do that without 
making adequate provision for the reconversion of those ships 
as auxiliary cruisers whenever the Government might have need 
for them for that purpose; and yet if this process of gradual 
disintegration of the little merchant marine that we have built 
up here during the war is permitted to go on, these ships will 
leave the Government without any binding condition with refer- 
ence to whether they are hereafter to fly the American flag, and 
without any condition that the Government may at any time 
commandeer them and see that they are at cll times kept in 
condition to be easily converted to the uses of the Nayy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 1 
wanted ,to ask the Senator from Arizona a question while he 
was on his feet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me to reply? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator from Arizona, 
in his statement this morning, to state that England had offered 
$125 a ton for these ships? 

Mr. ASHURST. I was reliably informed—of course, I do not 
want to be set down as having stated an untruth—I was reliably 
informed by representative men who assume to have knowledge 
that England had offered or would offer $125 per ton for these 
ships. Now, I may be wrong, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I have no doubt that they would be 
glad to give $125 a ton for the ships; but it did seem to me 
strange that America was thinking of selling ships to England, 
even at $125 per ton, and England was thinking of buying those 
ships when she can not even pay the interest upon her debts to 
the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is an English company. 

Mr. ASHURST. But if she had these ships she 5001 not 
only be able to pay the interest but she could soon pay the prin- 
cipal from the profits that these great ships would bring her. 
I will leave it to the Senator from Florida, who is a very great 
expert on the subject. She would easily be able to pay the in- 
terest from the earnings of this fleet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think jt would be very good business 
sense for the United States at this time to sell 350,000 tons of 
shipping to England at $125 a ton, and expect payment for 
those ships, when England now can not, or at least does not, 
pay the interest upon the bonds that she already owes the 
United States Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from New York will 
state it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I inquire if the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Joxes]} has objected to the immediate consid- 
eration of this resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I said that I should insist on its 
going to the committee. It is a joint resolution, not a simple 
resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then that constitutes an objection to 
the immediate consideration of the measure, does it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think I can be taken 
off the floor in this way. I have the floor. I have not yielded 
to the Senator for the purpose of summarily disposing of this 
matter, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not tried to take the Senator off 
the floor. I made a parliamentary inquiry, so that we would 
understand what the situation was. I merely wanted to say 
that there is but five minutes left of the morning hour; and as 
the Senate can not act on this matter to-day, or at least until 
it is referred to the committee, on account of the objection of 
the Senator from Washington, I hoped that the regular order 


might be resumed ; but of course I do not want to take the Sena-, 


tor off his feet. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have but a few more ob- 
servations to make. 

I am thoroughly convinced that if we are to have, within our 
day and generation, an adequate merchant marine, we will have, 
through the instrumentality of the Government, to establish 
that merchant marine right now. The Government has a large 
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number of ships compared with what it had before the war, but 


we have nothing like an adequate merchant marine. We have 
not sufficient cargo ships to entitle us to claim a position as one 
of the great merchant-marine powers of the world. We have 
not enough cargo ships of that kind, and we have no passenger 
ships to speak of, such as are required in a well-balanced mer- 
chant marine. When we have finished building the 10,000,000 
tons that the Senator has spoken of, we will have still an inade- 
quate merchant marine. Now, my theory is that the Government 
of the United States is in a capital position just at this time 
to complete this merchant marine. It is in a magnificent posi- 
tion to complete this great merchant marine, to build and com- 
mission enough cargo ships and enough passenger ships to make 
a well-balanced, well-rounded merchant marine, worthy of the 
greatest Nation upon the earth. We can do that now more 
economically than it can be done by private individuals, because 
at great cost during the war we established the great plants 
in which these ships are being built. We own those plants. 
The International Mercantile Marine, which is the concern that 
wants to buy these 30 German ships, is a corporation that now, 
I understand, operates a part of its ships under foreign flags. 
They are the gentlemen who want to buy these ships. Do they 
desire to buy any of these costly plants that the Government 
created during the war for the construction of ships? No. 
Other gentlemen have gone to the Shipping Board and have made 
propositions to purchase ships, Has a single one of them offered 
to buy any of the plants that the Government erected during 
the war at a cost of millions and hundreds of millions of 
dollars? Not one of them. Does anyone in this Chamber belleve 
that if the Shipping Board is permitted to carry out the present 
policy of doling these ships out to this corporation and that 
corporation it will buy plants and go on building ships until it 
has built an adequate merchant marine to meet the require- 
ments of this great Nation? Is there any evidence in any of 
these propositions, or any evidence in any of the positions now 
being taken by the people who want to buy the ships, that it is 
their purpose to complete the American merchant marine; that 
it is their purpose to build the great passenger ships that we 
need; that it is their purpose to build additional cargo ships? 
Have they even offered to buy any of the facilities which the 
Government now possesses for the construction of these ships? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the joint resolution goes to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is Senate bill 1699. The Senator from North 
Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the purpose I have in mak- 
ing this argument is that if these ships are sold in the way 
they are now being sold by the board to private individuals, 
then the great plants which the Government has built are going 
to be junked, shipbuilding in this country is going to come to an 
end, many of the ships that have already been built will go 
under a-foreign flag, and at the end we will find that with all 
the expenditure of money and all this talk about the establish- 
ment of an American merchant marine our merchant marine 
will have disappeared and we shall have none. 


Under those conditions it does seem to me that the Senator 


from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has made a wise suggestion. 
Let us go on, Mr, President, in the construction of these ships. 
We have the plants, we have the equipment, we are able to build 
them cheaply. It is certain that we will build them if we 
determine upon that course, and in a short time we will have 
an adequate merchant marine. If we decide now to turn these 
ships over, we will find in a short time that we will have no 
merchant marine. We will be right back where we were before, 
The gentlemen who buy the ships will be coming here and say- 
ing we can not operate them under the American flag in com- 
petition with foreign Governments unless you give us a sub- 
sidy and put us in a condition to operate them under the 
American flag. 

Let us go on and build up a great American merchant marine 
and balance it, and then when we have done that we will take 
this question up, just like we took up the railroad question, 
and we will decide whether we will operate the merchant 
marine by the Government or whether we will permit it under 
certain conditions framed, intended, and calculated to keep the 
merchant marine in the hands of Americans and under the 
American flag and subject to such subsidiary uses as the 
Government of the United States from time to time may require. 
In that way we will get a merchant marine; but, Mr. President, 
there is no other way. Preliminarily we may have an oppor- 
tunity to decide it in case we determine that we will build no 
more ships; permanently in case we determine that we will 
build enough to complete our merchant marine. But, Mr. 
President, it is certain that with the policy now being pursued 
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by the Shipping Board, cautiously pursued, first one little sale 
here and then another little sale yonder, and then, getting 
a little bolder, a bigger sale, as now proposed, if we remain 
silent here it will not be long before the thing will be decided 
for us without any voice in the matter at all. 

I think, therefore, ordinary precaution requires that the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] should 
be passed, and that the Shipping Board should be given to 
understand that they are not to dispose of any more of these 
ships until they have secured the consent of the Congress. 

I yield to no man in my desire to establish a merchant marine 
in this country. I have stood upon the floor of this Chamber 
and advocated it for the last seven or eight years, I think it 
is a consummation greatly to be desired. I did not years ago 
believe that such an opportunity as now exists for the estab- 
lishment of an adequate merchant marine would come in my 
day; but it has come, and it seems to me that we are about to 
throw overboard and disregard the opportunity which is now 
presented to us. It would be a crime, Mr. President, to permit 
these ships to go into private hands unless we are assured by 
contracts thut are binding that shipbuilding in this country is 
not to stop now, that shipbuilding in this country is to go on 
until we have an adequate merchant marine, and when we have 
an adequate merchant marine under the American flag it is not 
by hocus-pocus to be dissipated and become in a few years a 
marine controlled and directed under another flag. 

I trust that the joint resolution will be passed. 


RETURN OF RESIDENT POLES, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce a joint resolution, whieh I am instructed to intro- 
duce by the Committee on Military Affairs, and following its 
presentation to report it to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). 
joint resolution will be read at length. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to bring back on Army transports from Danzig, Poland, 
residents of the United States of Polish origin who were engaged 
in the war on the side of the allied and associated powers, was 
read the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Whereas there are now in concentration camps at or near Warsaw, 
Poland, and have been since November, 1919, upward of 12,000 resi- 
dents of the United States of Polish origin, who were equipped and 
transported at the expense of Great Britain and France from the 
United States to Poland, and who were engaged in active service in 
behalf of the allied cause during the war; and 

Whereas they are desirous of vise} to their homes in this country 
ria it without means to accomplish such repatriation A Therefore 
Resolved, ete., That authority be, and hereby is, given to the Secretar 

of War to use such Army transports as may be available to bring bac 

to the United States from Danzig, Poland, such residents of the United 

States of Polish origin as were engaged in the war on the side of the 

allied and associated powers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I desire to discuss it briefly, 
and I am glad the Senator has asked unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. Of course, the joint resolution which 
I introduced has gone to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The resolution of the Senator from 
New York has not been agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is the pending business, but my remarks 
on that resolution will be an unreturning parabole. I do not 
expect to touch it or go near it, for I am talking about another 
subject. 

The chairman of the committee, my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], objected to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution I introduced. That is his 
right. I have no criticism; he would be justified in being 
offended if I intended a criticism, but I want him to know 
what is the result of his action. Judge Payne has telephoned 
within the last 20 minutes to a Senator that he is going to sell 
the ships on Monday, February 16, as the preamble to my 
resolution stated. That means that should the Committee on 
Commerce be conyened to-day and report the resolution favor- 
ably, one objection to-morrow will kill the resolution. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just stated that these 
ships would be sold on Monday. 


The 
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Mr. ASHURST. A Senator just told me that he talked with 
Mr. Payne 20 minutes ago, and Mr. Payne stated they would 
be sold on Monday. 

Mr. POMERENE. What reason is urged for this urgency 
sale under the circumstances? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not know. 

Mr. POMuERENE. We will all be interested in knowing. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope Senators will pardon me for taking 
the time I did, but I felt that I ought to say a word. The 
result of the objection is to put it in the power of one Senator 
to-morrow to stop action on the joint resolution, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. May I make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why does not the Senator propose his 
resolution in the form of a Senate resolution requesting that the 
sale be not made until the consent of Congress is given? 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. I believe that is a 
wise suggestion, and I ask unanimous consent to do it when 
the Senator from New York has disposed of his resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York whether he thinks there is anything in the 
pending joint resolution that would infringe any immigration 
aw? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President. These soldiers were 
residents of the United States. I may say to the Senator that 
during the war, after our participation in it commenced, repre- 
sentatives of the embryo Polish government came to this country, 
and with the permission of the Government of the United States 
recruited something like 12,000 men for the so-called Polish 
Legion. These were men of Polish origin residing in the United 
States. A large number of them were citizens of the United 
States, and quite another portion of them had taken out their 
first papers. The British and French Governments transported 
them to France; the French Government uniformed and 
equipped them and organized them into the Polish Legion at- 
tached to the French Army. The Polish Legion, largely made 
up of American citizens of Polish origin, fought with the French 
Army during the last year of the war, and at the time of the 
armistice were sent to Poland, and since then have been in the 
Polish Army under Gen. Haller. 

Recently those men have been discharged from the Polish 
Army and are living in a great concentration camp outside the 
city of Warsaw, unable to return to the United States. The 
War Department is operating a transport service between the 
United States and Antwerp for the service of our troops on 
the Rhine, and the Secretary of War informs me that it will be 
quite easy for the transports to proceed to Danzig, load these 
men, and bring them back to the United States, where they 
went from a few years ago. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me, under the explanation made by 
the Senator, that the joint resolution ought to be very promptly 
passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I inquire of the Senator from New 
York about how many of them there are now and about what 
will be the cost of the transportation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Secretary of War informed me 
this morning that the appropriations are ample to cover this 
expense. The only thing that will materially increase the cost 
of operating the transports is the subsistence of these men while 
they are being brought home. I understand that Polish-Ameri- 
can societies will be ready to see that they reach their homes 
all over the United States as soon as they arrive at either New 
York or Boston. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the Senator to state that a 
large number of these men are already American citizens? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A large number of them are American 
citizens. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The joint resolution ought to be passed 
by all means. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF SHIPS. : 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. Presiderit, I want to say a few words about 
the joint resolution which was introduced by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and I deem it proper to say them now. 

This is one of the most important questions that is going to 
come before Congress at this or any other session. The question 
of transportation is one of supreme importance. We have had 
much difficulty about the solution of the railroad transportation 
question and we are seeming to have much difficulty about the 
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question of sea transportation. The time is quite ripe now 
when we ouglit to settle what the Government policy is going to 
be about the establishment of an American merchant marine. 

I sent out last fall this sort of a statement to all my con- 
stituents: 

An American merchant marine should also be established and main- 
tained, and the Government should continue to build ships and to op- 
erate all constructed in carrying our coastwise and f commerce. 
No more Goyernment-built ships adapted to such use should be sold or 
disposed of. 2 

The Committee on Commerce is trying to determine now upon 
a recommendation for a policy to be established along this line. 
They have been having hearings for some time. They are almost 
ready to come to a conclusion about what they think the Gov- 
ernment policy should be hereafter: Before that can be done it 
is proposed to sell this great fleet, and we have been selling ships 
that have been constructed at Government expense in Govern- 
ment yards. Why? Because somebody wanted to buy them 
and because the Shipping Board thought it was good policy to 
dispose of them. If we are ever to have an American merchant 
marine now is the time that policy must be determined upon. 
The Government might be induced, perhaps, to go into ship- 
building at some other time in the history of the country, but it 
could never be done except under an emergency. We had to 
build ships while the war was going on. We prepared to build 
these ships, we made great yards, and we are turning out Gov- 
ernment ships, Government owned. 

There is a vast difference between the railroad problem and 
this American merchant marine problem. We did not own the 
railroads; we do not own the railroads now; and the only ques- 
tion is whether they shall be turned back to their owners. But 
we have built the ships and we own the ships and we have need 
for an American merchant marine. That fs the condition now. 
If we shall wait to determine à policy about what shall be done 
hereafter until the Shipping Board has sold all the ships we 
acquired from Germany and has sold the ships we built in our 
own yards at public expense, there will never be a question of 
the Government establishing an American merchant marine. 

Now is the time that this matter ought to be settled and finally 
qdisposed of. We know the necessity for ships. We know that 
no great Government engaged in commerce can live unless it 
shall have sea transportation facilities. We understood that; 
it was impressed upon us in the Great War. We have the ships, 
we have the plants, we have the ability, and the ocean is free to 
us all and does not need any repairs. This is the time when we 
must determine whether we shall hereafter engage in commerce 
upon the sea or whether we shall take care of our own industrial 
conditions, as must be done even if the Government shall be re- 
quired to continue in the building of ships and the operation of 
those already built. 

When the last appropriation bill was here providing appro- 
priation for the Shipping Board I introduced an amendment 
saying that hereafter no more Government-built or Government- 
owned ships shall be sold, but the Shipping Board shall continue 
to build them and they shall be operated for the benefit of the 
Government in carrying the coastwise and foreign commerce 
under regulations made by the Shipping Board. That amend- 
ment was not germane at the time and it was objected to and 
went out on a point of order. Because it was offered to a gen- 
eral appropriation bill it went out; but the question now con- 
fronts us; and if all the Goyernment ships are disposed of before 
we can determine whether there shall be a policy or not, there 
is no use to have a policy. Now is the time to determine this 
question. The necessity was never greater. We are talking 
about compulsory military training for the Army; we are talking 
about the great questions of preparedness; but, Mr. President, 
I desire to say here and new the inevitable conflict for control 
and supremacy on the sea will be waged within the next 50 
years. The American people want to be ready for it and the 
American people must have a merchant marine. There is one 
already established now, and it should not be disposed of. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Dakota will yield for just a moment, I was under the impres- 
sion that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] had reoffered 


his resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am getting it ready. It will be introduced 
in about a minute. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce and to haye immediate: consideration for the resolu- 
tion Which I send to the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the resolution be first read. 
Then the Chair will ask if there is objection. 


3 Assistant Seeretary rend the resolution (S. Res. 305), as 
OWS: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the United States 
Shipping Board be,. and it is hereby. requested to defer the selling of 
vessels en over by the United States from the Imperial German 
Government during the war until further action by Congress. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the intro- 
duction of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As the chairman of the Shipping 
Board is going to appear before the Committee on Commerce in 
10 minutes, I do not know what we may be in favor of, but I do 
not think we ought to act precipitately, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington object to the introduction of the resolution? That is the 
first question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. T object to the introduction of 
the resolution now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In just a moment. After we 
hear Judge Payne, then I shall not object to the introduction of 
the resolution and possibly its consideration. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Then will the Senator allow me to intro- 
duce the resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So that it may lie over? 

Mr. McKELLAR. So that it may lie over until after the 
committee hear Judge Payne this afternoon? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. McKBELLAR. The reason I offer the resolution is that 
within 10 minutes I went to the telephone and called up Judge 
Payne, and he told me that the sale would be consummated on 
Monday. I asked him if he would not defer it, and he then 
said that he expected to be before the committee, and heped that 
I would come into the committee and hear what he might have 
to say, but my distinct understanding of my conversation with 
him was that the sale was going to be consummated on Monday. 
My resolution merely direets that the sale be not made until 
further action of Congress. I think there ought to be such an 
expression on our part, regardless of whether or not Judge 
Payne is willing to consummate the sale, for we ought to con- 
trol that particular situation at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I shall not object 
to the introduction of the resolution and have it lie on the table, 
but the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] stated on the floor of the 
Senate a few moments ago that he also had talked with Judge 
Payne over the telephone, and that Judge Payne had told him 
that the sale would not be concluded on Monday, but that the 
Shipping Board was simply to receive bids. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to ask if it may be 
assumed that the distinguished chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee will make some report to the Senate this afternoon as to 
the result of the investigation before the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will be very glad to do so, if 
the Senator would like to hear such a statement. Judge Payne 
requested the opportunity to come before the committee at 2.30 
o'clock this afternoon, 

Mr. POMERENE. I shall be obliged to be on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon, but it does seem to me that the situation 
is so acute that whatever information the Senator from Wash- 
ington gathers this afternoon ought to be placed at the disposal 
of the Senate, so that we may take some action this afternoon, 
if it is deemed wise so to do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be very glad to present 
the information to the Senate after the hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to conduct 
business in an orderly manner. Is there objection to the in- 
troduction of the resolution by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MeKerrar]? The Chair hears none, and the resolution is in- 
troduced. Is there objection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection. The re- 
quest is not debatable; it may not be now discussed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] has the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. I rise to a point of order. Does not the objec- 
tion to the resolution. carry it over until to-morrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the rule, as the Chair 
understands. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make the objection with the 
understanding on my part that the resolution may be called 
up by unanimous consent later on in the afternoon, if the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] should desire to do so, 


I ask that the resolution may 
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Mr. LODGE, That is all right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then it is understood that the objection 
55 525 the moment, and that later on I may call up the resolu- 
tion 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that the Senator may sub- 
mit his request at any rate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
been recognized. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, Does he yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. A moment ago I called for the regular 
order, which is the unfinished business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is in the regular order, 
as the Chair understands. The Chair can not prevent Senators 
from talking. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well; I can not take Senators from 
the floor, as I understand; but I should like to have the priv- 
ilege of yielding to the Senator from Oregon, if the Senator is 
going to consume very much time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to say to the Senator from 
South Dakota that while we are under the regular order now, 
I shall be out of order in that I shall not discuss the subject 
that is immediately before the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in December, 1915, and 
possibly earlier, I introduced Senate bill 1695, to provide for 
the military and naval training of the citizen forces of the 
United States. That bill was referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee, and on the 29th of December, 1915, shortly after its 
introduction, it was referred to the War Department for the 
Suggestions and criticisms of the General Staff. The Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate immediately entered upon a 
hearing and spent months in the consideration of the bill. On 
February 24, 1916, a report was prepared by the General Staff, 
which recommended the adoption of some of the provisions of 
the bill and proposed certain amendments to other provisions 
of it. So the subject of universal military training had a pretty 
extensive public hearing and was fairly discussed before the 
Military Affairs Committee months before the United States 
entered the war. 

The Senate hearings provoked a general discussion of the 
subject by the press, the magazines, and individuals through- 
out the country, and the discussion finally crystallized American 
sentiment in favor of some sort of compulsory service that 
would make available the man power of the United States in 
any war that might thereafter threaten the United States. I 
think it safe to say that this bill and these discussions made 
possible the selective service act of May 17, 1917. 

I am induced to speak briefly upon tlie subject now, Mr. 
President, because of the fact that an article appeared in the 
Washington Post of this morning written by one of its dis- 
tinguished correspondents, which indicates that our Republican 
friends intend to take to the woods on universal military train- 
ing as our Democratic friends in the other House did on the 
same subject at the very time when the President and the 
administration took a firm stand for some form of universal 
military training, and the President had appealed to the Demo- 
crats of the House not to make a party issue of the subject in 
the following forceful letter only a few days ago transmitted 
through Secretary Baker: 

I am told that a caucus of the Democratic members of the House of 
Representatives has been called to consider pending military legislation, 
and the suggestion has been made that a resolution be adopted com- 
mitting the mocratic membership of the House against the policy of 
general military training. In the present circumstances it would seem 
to me unfortunate to make a party issue upon this subject, particularly 
since within a few months the party will assemble in convention and 
declare the principles upon which it deems it wise to commit itself in a 
national election. The present disturbed state of the world does not 
permit such sureness with re; to America’s obligations as to allow 
us lightly to decide upon this great question upon purely military 
grounds while the demonstrated advantages to the use of the country 
which came from military seryice in the war plainly suggest that in the 
national interest quite apart from military considerations the moderate 
and carefully conducted course of military training may have the highest 


possible advantage. 
APPROVES GENERAL STAFF PLAN, 


In our discussion of the subject. you will recall I ve my approval 
in principle to the various very moderate training 8 suggested by 
the General Staff, and I would be very glad to have you convey to ap- 


“Be ‘longed Members of the House who will attend the caucus my strong 
eeling against action by the caucus which will tend to interpose an 
arbitrary party determination to the consideration which this subject 
should receive from the best thought of the Members of the House, con- 
1 alike the national emergencies which may confront us and the 
great disciplinary and other advantages which such a system plainly 
promises for the young men of the country. 

I can not believe that our Republican friends, most of whom 
have stood so long for universal military training, intend to 
desert the proposition at a time when there seems to be a rea- 
sonable chance for the 2nactment of legislation that will pro- 
vide for the training of the young men of the country. The 
article to which I refer indicates that universal training will not 
be considered at this session of Congress. It indicates that 
leaders of the party in power have practically agreed upon a 
commission to examine into and report upon the feasibility and 
advisability of having the United States adopt a system for the 
universal military training of its youth. I say, Mr. President, 
I can not believe that that comes with any authority from our 
friends on the other side, who—not all, but as a rule—have 
from the very first, and long before America entered the war 
and after it entered the war, stood for some system of the 
training of the young men of the country which would make them 
realize and would make the country realize that every man owed 
some service to his country in return for the protection which 
he received from the Government whenever an emergency de- 
manded his service. 

If universal training of the young men of America between 
the ages of 18 or 21, or fixing the age limits us they were later 
fixed by the selective service law between the ages of 21 and 
80, had been adopted as a policy when the bill for that pur- 
pose was first proposed in 1915, our country in all probability 
would not have been involved in the World War. This statement 
of my belief is based upon the impressions which Germany must 
have received from the ultra pacifists in the United States, and 
she thought, no doubt, (1) that our people, though unprepared 
for war, would not prepare for war; (2) that the United 
States would not in-any event declare war, no matter how 
criminal the acts of Germany might be; (3) that if war was 
declared and an Army raised it could not be transported to 
the field of operations in time to render efficient aid to the 
Allies; and (4) if all of these things were accomplished the 
American soldier would not fight. Who is there that does not 
know that if 2,000,000 young men had been trained prior to 
April 6, 1917, when America entered the war, Germany would 
not have pursued the ruthless submarine warfare which eventu- 
ally led us into war? Germany would not have dared pursue 
a policy which she must have known would inevitably drive 
the United States to war and to an alliance with the Entente 
powers. If such a policy had been in vogue when war came we 
could, within 24 hours, have put a trained body of-men in the 
field and the only question in that event to be solved would have 
been to get them to the field of action. Germany was right when 
she said America was unprepared, but in each of the other three 
propositions mentioned she later ascertained to her sorrow 
that she was wrong. 

America was willing to prepare; America could and did get 
her troops to Europe; and American troops when once arrived 
in Europe were not afraid to and did fight. As a matter of 
fact, they were decisive of the great World War. 

It took us from the declaration of war until September, 1917, 
to raise an Army under the selective-service law sufficiently 
large when trained to make victory on the part of the Allies a 
possibility and to lay the foundation for the Army to make 
victory an accomplished fact. Why now abandon the policy 
which the selective-service law recognizes and has proven to be 
a practical military policy, modified, of course, to the extent of 
compelling the youth of our country to train for a few months 
in one year rather than calling them to the colors for military 
service for a fixed time or for a time of emergency? Are we to 
abandon it because there is no war or prospect of war? War 
is waging in Europe at the present moment and threatened in 
other parts of the world. It is threatening on this very con- 
tinent and it is impossible to tell how soon we may be driven 
to war with one of our neighbors, against whose lawless methods 
within our borders we are now compelled to maintain an armed 
force. There is no way of estimating how many lives might 
have been saved, even if war had been a possibility, if on the 
6th day of April, 1917, a million of our young men had been 
properly trained for military service. There is no way of esti- 
mating what a great saving there might have been in muney, 
extravagantly spent in an emergency, and property destroyed 
as the result of unpreparedness. The best possible way to keep 
out of war is to let the world know that our civilian population 
is prepared to defend itself whenever necessary. 
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The opponents of universal military training are resting their 
opposition on two main arguments; one, that such training will 
involve excessive cost, and the other that the adoption of uni- 
versal military training will commit us to.a policy of militarism. 
It is quite possible to make a system of military training both 
expensive and militaristic, but, as the particular system of train- 
ing proposed in the bill now on the Senate calendar is neither 
the one nor the other, perhaps it would be just as well to con- 
sider the main features of the military system proposed therein 
before condemning it on either count. 

The bill propeses that the young men of the country should 
receive the minimum amount of training required to fit them 
for service in a citizen army if a great war should eccur during 
the years of their young manhood. For each young man it pro- 
poses four months’ training at a training camp and thereafter 
menibership for five years in a local unit of the citizen army 
formed near his home and officered by citizen officers. During 
this period he will be expected to attend two additional camps 
with his local unit. This does not involve compulsory military 
service, for under the terms of the bill the organized citizen 
army can not be called for military service except in the event 
of great national emergency expressly declared by Congress. 
Military service in time of peace and in minor emergencies will 
be performed by the Regular Army and the National Guard, both 
of which will be composed solely of volunteers, 

The total attendance required of each young man during his 
period of membership in the citizen army will be about 150 days, 
or an average of 30.days in each year. Now, às a regular soldier 
is supported at the expense of the Government for 12 months of 
the year, and as a citizen soldier, under the terms of this bill, 
would be at the expense of the Government only one month 
each year, it will follow that 12 citizen trained soldiers can be 
maintained for the cost of one regular soldier. This is bound 
to form the cheapest effective military establishment that can be 
devised. Under this plan we can have 1,000,000 trained young 
men living at their homes but prepared for war and organized 
under trained leaders for the cost of maintaining 80,000 regular 
soldiers. In other words, as the Senate bill proposes the mini- 
mum number of high-priced soldiers and the maximum number 
of low-priced soldiers, it necessarily involves the cheapest plan 
of preparedness that can be devised. 

In the organization of this citizen army, the veterans of the 
war in each locality will be invited to enter the force yolun- 
tarily for the purpose of forming its first corps of officers and 
noncommissioned officers. Thereafter, as the young men of the 
country are trained and join the citizen army, they will receive 
from their elder brothers the benefit of their war experience, and 
we will thus perpetuate as a permanent institution of national 
defense the great citizen army which this war created at such 
enormous cost. This is a proper and patriotic use of those war 
veterans who are willing to serve for a time in this capacity, and 
the citizen army plan has therefore received the indorsement of 
the American Legion. Opponents of universal training are 
opposing this plan on the ground that we can evade the 
whole question of preparedness by simply preposing to draft 
the veterans of the war in any new emergency that may 
arise. These brave men have done their bit and now desire 
to help prepare their younger brothers te meet their 
share of the barden of the future. They can not be expected 
to look with favor on a proposition that wonld place the 
whole burden of potential military service upon them for the 
next 10 years. 

In considering the economic aspect of the problem of pre- 
paredness it should be understood that universal training for a 
citizen army not only proposes the cheapest effective system of 
national defense but that under such a system of training there 
will be a positive increase of public wealth—much more than 
sufficient to offset the entire cost of the military establishment. 
Under the plan proposed, illiteracy will be corrected and foreign- 
born young men will be given an opportunity not only to learn 
English but to enter into a direct association with their native- 
born fellow citizens. At the beginning of each man's training, 
pathological tendencies will be discovered and opportunities 
given for remedial action. With whelesome physical training 
and hygienic instruction, each young man will take up his life 
work with improved health and with a resultant expectancy 
of a longer useful life. He will learn how essential discipline 
is to all organized effort. Under the system of training, natural 
leaders will be discovered and their capacity for leadership 
will be developed as an essential characteristic of the 
citizen army. The system of training in this way will benefit 
the entire manhood of the Nation, and the effect of such im- 
provement will be reflected in better morals, better social organi- 
zation, and increased public wealth, 


It has also been argued that the adoption of universal mili- 
tary training will involve the establishment of a militaristic 
system like that of Germany. ‘Those who present this argument 
entirely overlook the fact that universal military training is also 
a characteristic of the democratic defense systems of Switzer- 
land and Australia. If we apply universal military training to 
a great standing army, officered by an exclusive professional 
military caste, and controlled by an autocratic government, we 
do have a militaristic system, but if we apply it to a citizen army 
officered by citizen soldiers and controlled like other demo- 
cratic institutions, by the people themselves, we have a demo- 
cratic and not a militaristic military system. The Senate 
bill proposes training for just that kind of a citizen army, and 
as all of our great wars have been fought with an army of 
that kind, the bill proposes merely to adapt a traditional 
national institution to meet the requirements of modern war. 

‘Those who reject universal military training on the ground 
of expense are rejecting the cheapest possible form of pre- 
paredness. Those who reject it on the ground of militarism 
are rejecting the most democratic and the least militaristic 
system of national preparedness that has ever been devised. 
Those who reject the patriotic proposal of the veterans of the 
war that they be allowed to give their younger brothers better 
preparation for future emergency are really proposing an in- 
justice to men who have already served and done their bit, 
If the opponents of this bill will consider what it really pro- 
poses, if they will listen to the demands of intelligent public 
sentiment, they will discover that their position rests on bad 
military policy, bad economics, and worse politics. 

The proper training of the young men of the country at some 
period during the ages prescribed by the bill will bring to them 
the following benefits: 

(1) Physical and, consequently, mental development, because 
there can be no streng mind in a physically defective body. 

(2) Discipline, very much needed in this day and generation, 

(3) The inculcation of patriotism and the love of the flag. 

(4) The Americanization of the different elements which com- 
pose American life. 3 

(5) Democratization of our youth, making the rich and poor 
learn shoulder to shoulder to perform our country's service 
when needed. 

(6) Vocational training, fitting the man to do the thing for 
which he finds himself best fitted to do. 

And last, but not least, teaching the laws of hygiene and sani- 
tation, so that the young man when he is called into service, or 
when engaged in peaceful pursuits, knows how to protect him- 
self against the ravages of disease. 

I had the pleasure of visiting a few days ago Camp Holabird, 
in Maryland, where there were from 800 to 1,000 young men, 
some of whom had enlisted for one year and some for longer 
periods of time, who are learning the mechanism and building 
of automobiles. They start in at the very foundation; and, 
when they get through with their period of enlistment, they 
are graduated into positions at from $40 to $60 a week, as I 
was assured by the officers in charge. The young men hardly 
get out of the Army where this training was being given under 
competent instructors until their services were in demand by 
the great automobile factories of the country. I wish Sena- 
tors who oppose universal military training—and that includes 
yocational and industrial training and fitting young men for 
the duties of life—would visit that camp and see what can be 
accomplished by the American youth under competent instruc- 
tion, while wearing the uniform of their country. > 

The reports from the office of the Provost Marshal General 
and the Surgeon General of the Army concerning the physical 
condition ef the young men called under the selective service law 
disclose the fact that 21 per cent of the population subject to the 
provisions of the law were unfitted for military service. These 
were unfitted for any kind of military service. Think of that, 
Mr. President! Twenty-one per cent out of the whole of the 
Army called under the selective service law. 

Among the 79 per cent who were found fit for Army life the 
majority were accepted for general military service "—that Is, 
for any form of military activity. Another part of the 79 per 
cent had defects disqualifying them for general military service 
at the time of their entry, but the defects were remediable and 
these men were placed in a remediable group in the hope 
that their defects might be cured. The remainder of the 79 per 
cent consisted of men who had defects disqualifying them for 
general military service, these men being only fit for noncom- 
batant service. To provide for these men the development 
battalion was or 

(a) To relieve divisions, replacement organizations, and so 
forth, of all unfit men. 
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(b) To conduct intensive training with a view to developing 
unfit men for duty with combatant or noncombatant forces either 
within the United States or for service abroad. 

(e) To promptly rid the service of all men who, after trial and 
examination, are found physically, mentally, or morally in- 
capable of performing the duties of a soldier. 

The underlying principle of the development battalion was 
to restore the physically disqualified men so they would be fit 
for general military service. From reports which are approxi- 
mately correct the results obtained by the development battalions 
were as follows: 

Total number of men trained in or transferred to or 
discharged from development battalions was approximately 
224,717—just think of it, Mr. President —elassifled as follows: 

(a) Venereals, 77,456 (34.4 per cent of total). 

(b) Orthopedic cases, 28,823 (12.7 per cent of total). 

(e) Mental conditions, 4,798 (2.1 per cent of total). 

(d) Functional heart conditions, 10,917 (4.8 per cent of total). 

(e) Miscellaneous physical conditions, 53,540 (23.7 per cent 
of total). 

(£) Non-English speaking, illiterate, morally unfit, conscien- 
tious objectors, draft evaders, enemy aliens, and so forth, 
33,621 (23.3 per cent of total). 

Now, note this: 

Of this number of men, approximately 168,583 at the time the 
armistice was signed had been reclaimed and assigned to some 
duty in the Army. In other words, these defectives, some of 
them with communicable diseases, were reclaimed and restored 
to useful life and sent back to their homes to perform the func- 
tions of normal civil life. 

What an immense service to the man power of the Nation and 
to the physically defective who might haye become derelicts but 
for the discipline of the Army and the efforts of the Medical 
Corps! No one can read the reports of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral and the Surgeon General without coming to the conclusion 
that no one agency has done as much for the whole people of the 
United States as the military service and the experience of 5,000,- 
000 young men in the cantonments, camps, and in every branch of 

the military service. 

In order that those who may be interested in the subject may 
know where to find this material—and there are thousands of 
people who do not have access to it—I am just going to call 
attention to some of the official publications where the informa- 
tion can be obtained. The subject of universal training of our 
youth may be temporarily sidetracked ; but when the young men 
of the American Legion who are in favor of this system get 
about among the people of this country and tell them and show 
to them by ocular demonstration the benefits which were received 
by them from a brief Army service, this country is going to take 
up the subject with a renewed and vital interest that will 
compel our friends to consider this as a part of the educational 
system of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would it interrupt the line of the 
Senator’s argument if I should ask him some questions for in- 
formation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, indeed. 

Mr. KING. A day or two ago I received a letter from a very 
intelligent man who is deeply interested in this question. He 
seemed to be very much disturbed by the constant averment 
that the cost of universal military training would be prohibi- 
ative, particularly at the present time; and he made the inquiry 
as to whether there could not be some coordination between the 
States and the Federal Government, through the National 
Guard or through the organizations provided by the States, un- 
der which this military training could be obtained at Jess ex- 
pense than had been suggested by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As I said in the opening, I intend to 
discuss this subject in detail from the standpoint of expense & 
little later on. I am not prepared to do it at this moment; but 
I will say to my friend, the Senator from Utah, that while the 
expense might be quite large in the inception of the organiza- 
tion of such a scheme, yet by a gradual process it will reduce 
the expense to the Government of the United States, because 
practically there will be no use of maintaining a large stand- 
ing army in time of peace. Why maintain a standing army 
when upon a moment’s call the citizenship of the country ean 
be rallied around the colors, so that you will eventually elimi- 
nate entirely the expense of a regular army? 

The figures upon that subject I am not quite prepared to give, 
but I promise the Senator that I am going to discuss it from 
that viewpoint, not with the hope of convincing this Congress 
that it should pass on any legislation dealing with the matter, but. 


in order that the subject may not “ die a-borning,” as it seems to 
be the determined purpose of some people shall be the case. 


In order that those interested in the subject may know where 


to find information in regard to it, I call attention to the report 
of the Surgeon General of the United States Army to the Sec- 
retary of War, 1919, vols. 1 and 2. They go into this whole sub- 
jeet. I also call attention to a bulletin printed for the use of 
the Senate committee on Military Affairs, entitled “Defects 
Found in Drafted Men. Statistical Information Compiled from 
the Draft Records, Showing the Physical Condition of the Men 
Registered and Examined in Pursuance of the Requirements of 
the Selective Service Act.” This latter was prepared under the 
direetion of Surg. Gen. M. W. Ireland by Dr. Albert G. Love, 
lieutenant colonel of the Marine Corps, and by Maj. Charles B. 
Davenport of the Regular Army. I challenge anybody to read 
this report and come to any other conclusion than that the Ameri- 
can youth have been wholesomely improved by their service in the 
Army of the United States. It has called the attention of the 
American people to the fact that nearly one-quarter of the male 
population of the United States was physically defective because 
of some remediable disease, and nothing officially is being done to 
undertake to improve the physical health of the young men. 

Why, Mr. President, I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah that out in the western country, when the sheep were 
afflicted with scabies, and because thereof confined to the terri- 
torial limits of the State, and we could not ship them across the 
line, the States and the Government got busy, and were willing 
to spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to remove this plague 
in order to place our sheep in such condition that they could be 
taken to the market; and yet the young men of the State of my 
friend the Senator from Utah and from my State, afflicted with 
diseases that affect the whole of our national life, are permitted 
to travel over this country bearing the germs of disease which 
are imbedded in every child that is born to such men, and when 
we talk about undertaking to do something to reclaim and to 
purify the blood of the American youth we are met with the 
statement that it is too expensive! 

Ah, Mr. President, it seems to me that when we are willing 
to appropriate money to eradicate the tick from the cattle in 
the South, scabies from the sheep in the West, and immense 
sums of money to cure hog cholera and other animal diseases 
we ought to be willing to expend some money and to enact some 
legislation to purify the blood of the American youth, and make 
them fit to live and procreate their species. It is not a very 
pleasant subject to dwell upon, but you know and I know that 
parents do not discuss these delicate questions with their 
children. The family physician does not discuss them with 
the families under his charge. We allow them to grow up in 
ignorance, and many of these young men who have gone into the 
Army learned for the first time in camp life, from the surgeon 
in charge and from moving pictures and other instrumentalities, 
the dangers which are incident to these and other diseases, 
which universal training and a proper education will practically. 
eradicate from the American youth. 

Another book to which I call attention is Bulletin No. 11, 
which is issued from the office of the Surgeon General, entitled 
Physical Examination of the First Million Draft Recruits; 
Methods and Results,” compiled under direction of the Surgeon 
General and dated 1919. That shows the result of the physical 
examination of young men from every State in the Union, and 
I will say to the Senate that the results of these physical ex- 
aminations are simply astounding, if one will only take the 
trouble to read them. The great wonder to me is that with the 
youth of this country—young men and young women, too, if 
you please—growing up in ignorance of the physical structure 
of the human body, entirely ignorant of the social relations 
and obligations, and entirely ignorant of the laws of hygiene and 
sanitation, that they are not worse afflicted than they are now, 
without any instruction or regulation at home or through the 
family physician or anyone else. But when these young men get 
in the Army, the instruction and regulation are compulsory. 

There is a general impression that when these young men 
go into the Army they learn the things that bring to them 
these diseases. On the contrary, they were worse when they, 
came from civil life than they were in the Army. They were 
improved by their life in the Army. A major general who com- 
manded a division at Coblenz told me that when his division 
went to Brest for the purpose of embarkation for home, there 
were only 12 men in 28,000 that were afflicted with any social 
disease. What better showing could there be than that? 
They are instructed for the first time in Army life as to the 
dangers incident to the diseases which they contracted before 
going into the Army and while they were in civil life and which 
are cured when they get into Army life. 


Mr. President, that is all that I care to say at this time, 
except that I ask to have printed as a part of my remarks an 
article written by Col. Weston P. Chamberlain, of the Medical 
Corps of the Army, on the subject of Development battalions.” 
This article shows what the development battalions were for, 
the class of men who went in, the number who went in and 
those who went out, practically fitted for military service to 
their country. I also ask to have printed another article 
written by the same distinguished medical authority, an officer 
in the United States Army, on “What the World War and 
military training have done for the health of American men.” 
There the whole subject is discussed at length, and I venture 
to say that if people will read these reports they will look at 
this subject from a new angle. 

I ask that they be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


APPENDIX. 
DEVELOPMENT BATTALIONS, 
SUBSTANDARD MEN, 


The physical examinations of drafted men disclosed the fact that 21 
per cent of the population subject to the provisions of the draft were 
physically unfitted for military service. his means not meray for 
combatant service, but for any kind of military service, Among the 79 

r cent who-were found fit for Army life, the majority were accepted 

‘or “general military service ”—that is, for any form of military 
activity, Another part of the 79 per cent had defects disqualifying 
them for general service at the time, but these defects were remediable 
and such men were placed in a class called the “deferred remediable 
group,” consisting of men who would be suitable for any service after 
their specific defects had been remedied. The remainder of the 79 per 
cent consisted of men who had defects disqualifying them for general 
service, but not sufficient in kind or degree to prevent them from serv- 
ing their country in the noncombatant and less strenuous branches of 
the military establishment. These men were accepted for“ special and 
limited service.” In the spring of 1918 large numbers of special and 
limited service men, together with a considerable group of those with 
remediable defects, were brought into camp. The Medical Department 
of the Army was faced with the problem of putting these men into the 
best possible physical condition as promptly as possible. Great num- 
bers were operated upon. At one time there were about 10,000 cases 
of hernia awaiting surgical operations, Treatment for diseased tonsils, 
abnormal nasal passages, pathological conditions of the teeth, and de- 
fective feet were carried out in enormous numbers of cases. Other 
classes of men required prolonged courses of physical training to make 
them fit. Patients who had been ill for a considerable period needed 
a “hardening” course before they were able to resume their duties, 
Vast numbers of men with venereal disease, contracted prior to induc- 
tion, had to be placed under treatment and restricted to camp, yet were 
not sick enough to necessitate care in a hospital. ‘To provide for all of 
the above classes of cases the development battalion“ was originated, 
and the supervision of the medical and surgical features of these bat- 
talions was one of the functions of the Miscellaneous Section of the 
Division of Sanitation. 

On May 9, 1918, the War Department issued General Order No. 45, 
providing for the formation of one or more development battalions for 
the period of the eceng emergency in each of the diyisional camps of 
the National Army, the National Guard, and the Regular Army, and in 
other camps when directed by the Secretary of War. ‘The function of 
the development battalions was laid down in G. O. 45 as follows: 

“a. To relleve divisions, replacement organizations, etc., of all unfit 
men, 

“b, To conduct intensive training with a view to developing unfit 
men for duty with combatant or noncombatant forces either within the 
United States or for service abroad. 

e. To promptly rid the service of all men who, after thorough trial 
and examination, are found physically, mentally, or morally incapable 
of 5 the duties of a soldier.“ 

In June 5, 1918, The Adjutant General issued an order forming the 
committee on development battalions, which was to meet with the 
General Staff. This committee consisted of a medical officer, a line 
officer, and a clyilian representative. During the first two months after 
this committee was formed an officer of the Medical Corps of the Army 
represented the Surgeon General's office on this committee for_pur- 
poros of liaison. On September 9, 1918, Office Order No. 84. S. G. O., 
ransferred the medical officer on the committee from the Division of 
Physical Reconstruction to the Division of Sanitation, “for the purpose 
of assuming the duties in connection with the activities of the develop- 
ment battalions, the work of which is placed under the direction of 
the officer in charge of the Division of Sanitation.” 

Development battalions, up to this date, had not functioned as in- 
tended. Within a short period over a hundred thousand physically 
handicapped individuals had been thrown into the battalions in the 
various camps without adequate provisions being made, on the part of 
either the line or the medical officers, to handle such numbers. De- 
velopment battalions became great dumping grounds where slightly 
sick and physically handicapped individuals were collected, together 
with the venereals, the morally unfit, the illiterates, the non-English 
speaking, the alien enemies, the draft evaders, and the conscientious 
objectors. Men were transferred to the development battalions more 
rapidly than they could be classified and discharged, so that no time 
was given for the inadequate personnel to carry on the real develop- 
ment work. 

In order to correct these conditions, the Chief of the Division of 
Sanitation established a group of “ inspector-instructors“ for the pur- 
pose of improving the medical work of development battalions. These 
officers were to travel from camp to camp in order to straighten out 
the many difficulties. Camp Meade, Maryland, had organized a very ef- 
ficient system in its development battalions and these in tor-in- 
structors were given a short course of intensive training at this camp. 
On account of various difficulties, only three inspector-instructors were 
sent into the field, They visited in all twenty-seven camps. 

Through the aid of the inspector-instructors, and as a result of cir- 
culars of instructions which were issued by the Committee on Devel- 
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opment Battalions of the General Staff, about 15 camps developed very. 
efficient systems in their 8 battalions before the bp ar of 


stice, yet the 3 established by this experiment 


The underlying 1 le is t 
uty should be reclaimed and assigned 


n civil life. 

The following figures, which were obtained from the consolidated re- 
ports submitted by the several camps and which cover operations from 
the organization of the development battalions to November 13, 1918, 
indicate approximately the results attained by the development 
battalions. Some of the camps failed to submit their final report, and in 
a few places development battalions were not yet organ „ according 
to War Department orders; consequently these figures are to a certain 
extent incomplete. It is believed, however, that they are a close ap- 
proximation and that the percentages given are usable factors; if any 
error exists it is that these percentages are too low. 

Total number of men trained in, or transferred to, or discharged from 
development battalions was approximately 224,717, classified as follows : 

a) Venereals 77. 456 4257 per cent ot total). 
by Ortho: =-=- 28, 823 (12.7 per cent of total). 
c) Mental conditions 4,798 (2.1 per cent of total). 

10,917 (4.8 per cent of total). 
e) Miscellaneous physical conditions 53, 540 (23.7 per cent of total), 
f) Non-English speaking, illiterates, 

morally unfit, conscientious objectors, 

draft cvaders, enemy aliens, eto 33, 621 (22.8 per cent of total). 

From the above total the following number were classified and trans- 
ferred to service or were discharged or atherwise disposed of: 


iS (general military service)... 41,450 (16 per cent of total 
vile 
To Class C-1 (limited overseas dus) 46, 054 (20 per cent of total 


224,717 
Total number discharge 36, 274 
Total deserted 919 
Total deaths 


168, 583 

These figures indicate that of the 168,583 men who had been trans- 
ferred to weed areca battalions and finally disposed of at the time of 
the armistice, about 75 per cent were reclaimed and assigned to some 
duty in the Army. Of course, a large portion of these were the curable 
venereal cases. Without development battalions the 8 of the 
above-indicated men, except the venereals, would have been discharge 
for disability and lost to the military service. Had the war continued 
for several years the saying of man power by these organizations would 
have been considerable, At the date of the armistice these battalions, 
which were a new experiment, had just reached the point where they 
could function efficiently, In France the development battalion served 
an even more useful purpose than in this country and resulted in the 
salyage of many men who had broken down under the strain of military 
service. This was particularly the case in orthopedic conditions, 

On the whole, it may be said that the induction of special and 
limited service men, and more particularly of the remediable defective 
group, in 1918 was not very satisfactory. The calling to the colors of 
the remediable group was soon stopped on recommendation of the 
Surgeon General. Had the war continued to the point where a severe 
strain was placed upon our man power, the use of these 8 de- 
fective men would have been of the greatest value. In 1918, however, 
our man power was not failing, and the vital need was for speed and 
the promptest possible mobilization of able-bodied men. The limited- 
service and defective men took up ig in camp that might have been 
filed with perfect men, and required the services of officers who could 
have been used elsewhere. They occupied beds in the hospitals which 
were needed for the vast number of acutely sick and used up the time 
of surgeons who could have been otherwise employed to better ad- 
vantage. Theog proved of doubtful usefulness. Many never performed 
any service after months of support by the Government, and many 
others performed service in a more or less unsatisfactory manner. 
Finally, many of those who were inducted in the above groups will prob- 
ably ultimately receive compensation from the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance for defects aggravated by military conditions which would not 
have adversely affected a physically perfect man. 

In any scheme of general military service the physical training and 
development of substandard men would be of great ultimate benefit to 
the Nation. Likewise the correction of physical defects and the treat- 
ment of existing diseases. 

WHAT THE WORLD War AND MIbITARY TRAINING Have Doxz FOR THE 
HEALTH OF AMERICAN MEN. 


[By Col. Weston P, Chamberlain, Medical Corps, U. S, Army.] 
After the rapid mobilization of nearly 5,000,000 men for thè mili- 


tury forces of the United States (Army, Navy, and Marines), the ces- 
sation of hostilities at a period in thy war when the American battle 


1920. 
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casualties had been insignificant, as compared with the losses of the 
other belligerent countries, offers a favorable opportunity to consider 
the brighter side of war and to estimate what benefits have accrued to 
the Nation as a whole, and to the individual soldier in particular, as 
a result of calling to the colors approximately one-twentieth of the 
entire 9 of the United States. These benefits are manifold, 
and may partially and roughly classified as follows : 

First. Improvement in physical development as a result of outdoor 
life, good food, regular hours, and strenuous physical TA 

Second. Detection and cure of many obscure and latent pathological 
88 core ha de hookworm, malaria, venereal se, tubereu- 

8. eeth, etc. 

Third. A determination, through the draft examination, of the actual 
physical condition of the adult male population of 3 Age, and a 
conseguent awakening of the Nation to the necessity for efforts directed 
towart limiting the possibilities for the continued evolution of physically 
defective citizens, 

Fourth. Instruction in sanitation and DORON hygiene gained 3 
both precept and practice in camp. Some of this acquired area as e 
discharged soldier will take back to his home and transmit to his family 
and fellow citizens. - 

Fifth. Education in sex relations and in the matter of protection from 
the dangers attending illicit sexual indulgence. This whole sub, really 
belongs under the preceding subhead, but is such a large and important 
factor that it has been given a separate heading. 

Sixth. Prevention of alcoholic excess by precept and Jocal restric- 
tion in sale. This also might be included under the fourth subhead; but 
it is of suficient importance to form a chapter in itself. à 

Seventh. Training in discipline and the development in the soldier of 
a respect for authority, sadly lacking in the prewar can youth, 
Among those promoted to commissioned or noncommissioned grade there 
has been, developed also the power to command and to exact obedience. 

Eighth. The protection by antityphoid vaccination of 5,000,000 men 
against the danger of contracting typhoid fever for at least several 
years to come. 

I will naw discuss more fully some of the matters referred to in 
9 subheads: 


are 
These qualities are obtained largely b; 
gradual and progressive physical training w 
condition of those who are to undergo it. 


to bear the bardships and over- 
come the difficulties of warfare. The beneficial results of physical 
exercise during the training period are supplemented the outdoor 
life, the regular hours required, the plain but simple food, the good 
sanitary surroundings, and the many other features which promote 
the development of a high type of physical manhood. 

Improvement in the phy: 1 development of the young man entering 
the army has been most striking. Increase in girth and chest ex- 
pansion is particularly noticeable. As a sanitary inspector I have 
visited dozens of camps and one of my duties has been to investigate 
the thoroughness of the physical examination made on arrival of the 
men at the camp and repeated before the soldier is demobilized. At 
the first of these examinations the streams of naked men passing me 
consisted for the most part of individuals who were awkward, narrow 
chested, flabbily muscled, often with a stoop. Divisions which were 
being exami prior to pie sargs from the-service presented, almost 
exclusively, bronzed, erect, broad-chested soldiers, th fine m 
development and a characteristicallx alert and self-confident air. 

Exact statistics on this matter will some day be available, the records 
of the examinations at time of entrance into the service and at time 
of demobilization being filed together in the office of the adjutant gen- 
eral, where they are available for study. At present we can only Five 
feral impressions and E agoten estimates as to the degree of physical 
mprovement. Col. D. C. Howard, Medical Corps, in charge of the 
Division of Sanitation in the office of the Surgeon General of the Army, 
estimates that the average gain in weight in the first year of military 
service is from fifteen to twenty pounds. The records of one company 
of National Guard troops under the semitropical conditions existing 
on the Mexican border in 1916 showed an average gain of 123 1 
in nine months. Studies on this subject made by the Division Food 
and Nutrition in the office of the Surgeon General, showed in one in- 
fantry company an average gain of 10 s per man after four 
months of service, and in three artillery tteries an average gain of 
6.4 pounds in six months. Another study showed 2.6 gain in 
five weeks. There is no doubt that the increase in weight in the soldier 
is almost entirely in muscular tissue. 

On return to civil pursuits the added physical vigor of the one-time 
soldier should stimulate a desire for more active out-door exercise and 
cud make for better health and a consequent higher type of citizen- 
ship. 

Second. The physical examination carried out by physicians of 
local boards disclosed many diseased conditions, some _ remediable 
and others not. Similar results attended the examination of candidates 

Corps, The 
as soon as drafted 
disabilities which 


Among 
es of this are the conditions due to hookworm 
infestation, malarial infection, venereal diseases, and deficient and 
diseased teeth. $ 

In the first milion men examined at camp, 2.8 per cent had venereal 
disease. In the second million 5.4 per cent were so infected, a this 
figure, for reasons not necessary to enter upon, probably resents 
approximately the percen one may expect to meet with in civil life 
among men of the age period concerned (21 to 30 years). These figures 
include only obvious cases of hilis, gonorrhea, and chancroid which 
were manifest at the moment of examination. Wasserman examinations 
were not made, nor microscopic examinations of smears except in special 
instances. Persons who had been previously 1 and cured are not 
included in these statistics. Venereal disease, except in rare instances, 
Was not cause fer rejection. All these infected men were treated, so 
where possible, cured, during their military service. Many ef them, ha 
8 d in civil lite, would never have been adequately treated 
and cured, 


+ 


An extensive survey was made to determine the presence of intestinal 
parasites in the Army. Over half a million soldiers received careful 
ere ee examinations. Among these men, mostly Southerners. 
69,508 showed the presence of one or more intestinal parasites, and 
56,740 of this number were infested with hookworms. The incident 
of hookworm infestations among men from the Southern States was 18 
per cent. men were treated during their military service and 
ultimately returned to their communities freed from the menace of this 
disabling parasite. 

After entry into the service the frequent physical examinations, and 
the presence of medical officers who were always readily available for 
consultation, led to the early detection of new or latent diseases, which 
were at once made the subject of intensive and scientific treatment until 
the soldier was cured or found to be definitely unfitted for the service. 
The early detection and treatment of disease undoubtedly saved many 
men who, in civil life, would have allowed their diseases to go on 
untreated until it was past cure. One of the most notable examples of 
this point is tuberculosis of the lungs. Early diagnosis has been the 
rule and all soldiers with the disease have been sent to up-to-date mili- 
tary sanatoria, where they are treated at Government expense until the 
are cured or have attained the maximum improvement to be . 
At one time there were 6,300 soldiers under treatment in these sana- 
toria and for a long time the number averaged 5,000. 

The drafted men as well as the candidates for voluntary enlistment, 
who were rejected for military service ught to their attention 
the fact that they were physically defective. In many instances this 
fact had never before been known to the individ=al concerned. When 
the disability was due to disease the thoughtful individual would 
naturally place himself under the care of a physician. Undoubtedly 
many have done this with resulting benefit to the national health. 

Third. The initial selective draft of 1917 gave the first opportunity 
for half a century to make a physical census in this country of the 
inale 8 of ares | age. Oniy a portion of the figures have 
thus far been analyzed, and any extensive discussion of the subject in 
this paper would be out of place. A partial analysis shows that out 
ef about 2,510,000 men between 21 and 30 years of age examined 
local boards, 730,000, or 29.1 per cent, were rejected on physical 
grounds. Many of these rejections were naturally due to diseased con- 
ditions, often previously unknown to the individual. It is sufficient 
to say that the tomplcted analysis of the figures will furnish a vast 
store of information rega g the physical condition of our popula- 
tion, and will point out many lines along which sanitary effort should 
be directed for the betterment of our national health. e geographi- 
cal distribution ef these problems is clearly indicated. Among the 
notible differcnees in geostephicet distribution of disease may be men- 
tioned the great prevalence of goiter in the Pacific Northwest and the 
nee of venereal disease in the Southern States. 


tion was yer! enforced. Ample water 2 were provided, and 
the water was filtered or chlorinated (or bo 

above suspicion. 

water ted, 


Pai removed and 
scree to protect against mosquitoes and flies, and the latter were 
also combated by extensive use of traps, fly paper, swatters and by 
removal of material in which they could breed. Extensive drainage 
and oiling projects were carried out in all southern camps, with the 
result that areas formerly malarious ceased to be 80 mosquitees 

rare. Food handlers were examined to detect possible carriers 
of typhoid, paratyphoid, and dysentery, as well as to eliminate any 
with venereal disease. Camp laundries were established to launder the 
soldiers’ clothing, and cleanliness of the clothing was enforced by fre- 
zane inspections. Under the direction of the United States Public 
Tealth Service and the military authorities the sanitary condition of 
towns and areas adjacent to camps was greatly improved. Vice and 
liquor selling were abolished or markedly limited. When the soldier 
left the cantonment and went into the field, in this country or in 
France, he was surrounded by every device for field sanitation which 
was known to be of military value. 

In addition to the information which he 3 abserbed as a re- 
sult of daily observation of the operation of sanitary methods, the 
soldier was also given didactic instruction in sanitation and personal 
hygiene by means of lectures, pamphlets, posters, and frequent in- 
dividual advice and admonition. He was provided with a suitable shoe 
ed some insight into the advantages of large and properly 
shaped footwear. His teeth were pur condition. lle was 
yaccinated against typhoid, paratyphoid, and smalipox. He was fre- 
quently inspected to detect incipient or existing disease. lle was 
counseled to consult a medical officer as soon as he felt sick, instead 
of keeping about as long as he could, and he was impressed with the 
duty he owed to his comrades if he had any reason to believe that he 
down with an infectious disease. 

the soldier will retain and take back with him 
We may expect that he will to some extent continue to 
be ided by Army precept and practice, and that he will transmit a 
part 1 of his knowl > of hygiene to family and neighbors. He should 

more eager to h to mointain municipal sanitation and to support 
legislation for adequate and efficient health supervision of his com- 
munity. 

The following figures indicate the enormous reduction in deaths 
which has resulted from the sanitary measures enforced during the 
present war, as compared with the results attained by the ctices in 
vogue during the Civil War, the Franco-Prussian War, the Spanish- 
American War, and the Boer War. The tabulation indicates the actual 
deaths which occucred during the period iy? opened 1, 1917, and May 
2, 1919, in our forces, both in the United States and in France (hay- 
ing an 1 4 for the entire period of approximately 
2.121.396), and the number of deaths which would have occurred in 
any army of the same size for the same period if the mean annual 
death rates for the Civil War and for the Spanish-American War, respec- 
tively, had prevailed during the present war. The figures for the 
present war are based upon current telegraphic reports which are 
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. accurate but may be subject to slight revision on com- 
pletion of final complete statistics : 5 
Number of 
deaths that 
ve 
if 
the Spanish- 
American 
War death 
rate 
prevailed. 
eee 51,133 68, 164 
> 113, 951 Ha 
Lr 65, 698 6, 
BARITON., 9,536 37 
Fuentes 236, 902 6,086 
Scarlet fever. 112 222 
Diphtheria. . 1, 188 149 
Tu osis 9,574 631 
Meningitis. 3,859 4,061 
Other diseases. 34, 681 15, 587 
227,0% 


t Includes malaria and remittent and congestive fevers. 

? Includes dysentery and diarrhea. 

Includes deaths listed from measles, influenza, empyema, inflammation of the 
lungs and pleurisy, as well as pneum: K 


In the Franco-Prussian War the Germans lost 9,000 men from typhoid 
fever. With reference to typhoid in the Boer War, Col. F. E. Russell, 
gaou from Leishman, “Antityphoid Vaccination,” (Glasgow Med. Jour., 

912, LXXVII, 408) as follows: 

“We know in general that there was 57,684 cases of typhoid and 
8,022 deaths among 380,605 men.” 

The low death rate from tuberculosis in the Spanish War as con- 
trusted with the present war, is due to three causes: First, that the 
Spanish War was of short duration; second, that the Spanish War 
pening was in the summer; thirdly, and most important, that during 

he Spanish War all cases of tuberculosis were discharged from the 
service almost as soon as diagnosed, and so the deaths when they oc- 
curred were credited not to the Army but to the civilian community. 
In our present war nearly all tuberculous soldiers are held in the Arm 
for indefinite sanitarium treatment, and of course a certain per cent will 
die in the service while the majority are being cured. 

The number of deaths from pneumonia is slightly greater for the 
present war than for the Civil War comparison, and much greater than 
the Spanish War comparison. The Spanish War rates were low be- 
cause the war period was entirely in warm weather when pneumonia 
is infrequent. The greatest cause of the bigh pneumonia rate for the 
present war was the pandemic of influenza, a factor which occurs only 
About once in 80 years. Had this epidemic not occurred the rate would 
have been much lower than for the Civil War and probably lower even 
than for the Spanish War. Taken all in all, however, it must be con- 
fessed that the secret of the control of respiratory diseases, particularly 
pneumonia, still remains undiscovered. 

Fifth. A program prepared by the Medical De 
limitation of venereal disease in our Army has en in force for 
many years. With the outbreak of the orld War efforts alon 
this line were redoubled and the scope of the campaign was broaden 
through the assistance of agencies outside of the Army. 

The activities of this program for combating venereal diseases were 
divided into educational, law enforcement, and early treatment sec- 
tions. By educational measures every individual was reached, either 
threugh lectures, appropriate literature, or moving pictures, or all 
these methods combined, while especially suited enlisted men were 
detailed for duty with organizations in order to keep in close personal 
touch with the soldier and to promote his moral welfare. The temp- 
tations to the soldier were further reduced by furnishing bim with 
attractive opportunities for recreation. This work was carried on 
largely by the Commission on Training 88 Activities and by affili- 
ated organizations. Wholesome amusements inside the camp and in 
the adjacent comntunities most frequently visited by the soldier were 
provided to satisfy the longing for adventure and excitement which 
so often overcomes the discretion of the lonely and idle man in a 
strange locality. 

The Surgeon General assigned especially qualified officers, mostly 
lawyers, to the law enforcement division of the commission, to see 
that the Federal and local laws against prostitution and liquor selling 
were thoroughly enforced. The results exceeded all expectations. In 
a year and a half about 130 red-light districts were closed at the insti- 
gation of these officers. It is estimated that not more than five openly 
recognized red-light districts remained in the whole United States. 
Streetwalking and the connivance with 1 of lodging house 
nnd hotel keepers, automobile drivers, and others has been consistently 
kept down. rained female social workers, experts in the building and 
management of reformatories and detention houses, and other civilian 
investigators rticipated in the work. Cooperation from the police 
and health officials and the legislative bodies of the States and cities, 
as a whole, has been excellent. As a result of these various activities 
the incidence of venereal disease has been diminished, the entire prob- 
lem of combating this plague has been brought out into the open, and 
the necessity for a future campaign to lessen the occurrence of the 
social evil has been placed squarely before the public. 

From incomplete statistics of the war it is shown that of 225,000 
cases of venereal disease 200,000 were contracted before enlistment, 
that is, before the men joined the Army, The record of the Army for 
cases contracted after enlistment has been good, showing the effect of 
the combination of the several measures included in the Surgeon 
General's program. 

In addition to these N measures ad 
provided for every soldier infected with this class of diseases, and not 
only that, but under present regulations men so infected, whether they 
brought the disease into the Army with them or acquired it after en- 
trance, are being retained in the service until they are no longer in- 
fectious to others nor a danger to the community to which they go. 


artment for the 


uate treatment has been 


Sixth. The need for protecting the soldier in camp from the danger 
of alcoholism was so manifest that laws were passed restricting the 
sale of alcoholics in areas adjacent to military stations, and forbidding 
everywhere such sale to officers and soldiers in uniform, These re- 
strictions, combined with strict discipline, vigorous exercise, ample 
amusement in camp, and instruction as to the dangers of alcoholic 
excess have had their anticipated effect in greatly reducing the inci- 
dence of drunkenness in the Army, The further development of re- 
strictive measures resulted in the enactment of laws requiring universal 
8 for the period of the war, and these war-time restrictions 

oubtless exerted a marked influence in bringing about the constitu- 
tional amendment. Undoubtedly the more or less complete abstinence 
which the soldier has practiced during one or two years in the Army 
will have a decided influence in promoting temperance when he returns 
xo 8 15 lite, regardless of the presence or absence of saloons in his 
vicinity. 

Seventh. I think it Is generally accepted that in recent years the 
tendency of the American youth has been in the direction of disrespect 
for authority, whether parental, municipal, or national. The strict dis- 
cipline of military life, with its prompt unquestioning obedience to 
orders, has ‘develo in millions of young men a respect for authority 
which can not fail to remain in some degree with them on their return 
home, making them better material for citizenship. regards the 
many who through special ability and force of character attained com- 
missioned or noncommissioned grades in the Army, these men have de- 
veloped the faculty of exercising command justly and of exacting un- 
questioning obedience from their subordinates. This is a valuable 
5 which will tend to make them superior citizens, more fully 
able to direct the efforts of their communities in progressive and con- 
structive policies. 5 

Eighth, Typhoid fever, with the allied paratyphoid group, has always 
been the scourge of armies and still remains a scourge to civil commu- 
nities. From armies it has e disappeared, thanks to the use 
of antityphoid inoculation. his practice was ma voluntary in our 
Army in 1909 and compulsory in 1912, with the result that typhoid 
was practically eliminated under peace conditions, The tests of this 
measure under field and war conditions came in 1911 and in 1916 on the 
Mexican border and ba the last two years in this country and in 
Europe. In the year 1916 we mobilized what then appeared to be a 
relatively large Army on the Mexican border, a force which approxi- 
mated 150,000 men, for a period of about nine months, and in this force 
we had only 46 cases of typhoid with 1 death. The 1 death, as well 
as most of the cases of typhoid, were in persons who either had not 
completed the antityphoid inoculations or else were stricken before the 
inoculation was begun. During the World War for the period of 20 
months from September 1, 1917, to May 2, 1919, the average strength 
of our Army was about 2,120,000, and in this vast aggregation which 
was in large part living under war conditions there were only 213 
deaths from typhoid fever, many of which were due to typhoid con- 
tracted before the immunizing inoculation. Had the Civil War rate 
2 during the World War we should have had 51,000 deaths. 
8 Spanish War rate obtained we would have had 68,000 
eaths 

In the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps approximately 5,000,000. men 
have been given the inoculation, and are now returned to civil life pro- 
tected for a period of unknown duration, but probably extending over 
several years. These men have also been protected against smallpox 
much more gon pots than is the practice in civil life. The value 
of smallpox vaccination and antityphoid inoculation has been im- 
pressed on them, and their experience and advice will doubtless have 
a decided influence in 9 public opinion toward the universal 
adoption of this twin keystone in the arch of preventive medicine. 

In conclusion, I think it may safely be said that the country, as a 
result of the World War, is in a better situation than ever before to 
appreciate, support, and promote sanitary reform and adequate health 
legislation. The five millions who have served in the military forces for 
the most part appreciate the value of preventive medicine, personal 
hygiene, and sanitation, They would approve and promote advances along 
these lines in municipal health service. The men who have been pro- 
tected from typhoid fever and smallpox will realize that the antivac- 
cination propaganda promotes not liberty but rather license, license 
for one individual to neglect well-recognized prophylactic measures, 
and thereby to endanger the health of his neighbor, The experience 
which the former soldier has had with frequent physical examinations, 
designed to detect latent or incipient disease, should pave the way for 
a more general appreciation regarding the value of this measure, which 
certain Ufe insurance companies have been endeavoring to popularize 
for several years back, 

The extensive antivenereal propaganda carried out by the Army 
and by the social uplift organizations has at last brought this vital 
subject into the light, where it has been fearlessly discussed and 
vigorously attacked on every front. This work should continue and 
be amplified in civil communities now that the war is over. Along 
all lines of sanitary and uplift work we may expect militant progress 
through the deyelopment of a better type of democracy, resulting from 
the intimate association of soldiers in tent and barrack, the rich with 
the poor, the educated with the uneducated, the virtuous with the 
vicious, the erican born with the foreign born. This intimate 
a with its resulting interchange of ideas and broadening of 
mental horizons, can not fail to stimulate in the educated and the 
well-to-do a greater and more personal interest in the promotion of 
physical and moral well-being among their less fortunate fellow citi- 
zens and in the Nation as a whole, The above-mentioned happy re- 
sults can not be obtained unless there is aid from those citizens, r- 
ticularly the women, who did not join the colors, In some directions 
there is a tendency to scoff at the sanitary precautions taken by the. 
Army and to designate such measures as unnecessary coddling. Such 
an attitude will tend to make the 5 soldier hesitate to 

ut forward his newly acquired ideas. The fullest degree of benefit 
rom the war, for the country as a whole, can be obtained only by 
the close sympathy and earnest assistance of the great mass of citi- 
zens who have already so warmly welcomed the returning veterans, 
The success of sanitation under military control. during the building 
of the Panama Canal was a conyincing proof that the health of a 
community can be enormously improv: by the judicious expenditure 
of sufficient money under a strong central administration, unre- 
stricted by prejudice, political influence, ultraconservatism, or narrow 
mindedness. he war has offered on a much larger scale a demon- 
stration that public health is a purchasable commodity—-the price 
thereof being not only gold, but also self-restraint, personal sacrifice, 
and hearty cooperation on the part of all concerned. May the lessons 
thus learned be not forgotten, 
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SALE OF SHIPS. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the question of the disposition of 
certain ships owned by the Government was under consideration 
this morning, the discussion being precipitated by the joint reso- 
lution offered by the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT]. 
It is my purpose to briefly discuss the resolution and submit a 
few words concerning the policy which should be pursued by 
the Government with respect to a merchant marine. I did want 

to say at the time that matter was under consideration, but the 
opportunity was not afforded, that I was very much in sympathy 
with the object of the resolution in so far as it sought to pre- 
vent a sale of the ships now owned by the Government of the 
United States and used for passenger or for shipping purposes, 
at least until a policy had been adopted by the Government. 

I am not a member of the Committee on Commerce, but haye 
given some little attention to the question of our merchant 
marine and the method of handling the vessels owned and con- 
trolled by the Government through the Shipping Board. Soon 
after the armistice was declared I felt that there should be 
legislation which would determine the policy to be adopted by 
the Government. We had spent not only hundreds of millions 
but billions of dollars in the construction of ships and plants 
for the building of ships, and the program called for the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dollars more, Charges had 
been made of waste and extravagance by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and the Shipping Board, and some of the reports 
Which had been made to Congress indicated that the greatest 
economy had not been observed by these organizations and that 
we could not hope for an efficient and economical administra- 
tion by these organizations even in peace times. 

I think Senators are convinced that all agencies of the Govern- 
ment are not only inefficient but are wasteful and extravagant. 
Our experience with the railroads demonstrates the truth of 
this statement. It has cost the United States more than $700,- 
000,000 to operate the railroads since the Executive order 
taking over the railroads was issued, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. To that amount should be added about 
$375,000,000 of unliquidated damages growing out of deprecia- 
tion, and so forth. Of course, those are simply claims and they 
will be very substantially reduced, but I wish to indicate that 
the $700,000,000 of loss does not include the entire amount. 

Mr. KING. I was going to add that in addition to that 
amount, as suggested by the Senator from Ohio, I have been 
advised that there will be presented to the Government claims 
aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars. One person who 
had given some consideration to the subject told me that he 
had no doubt that claims would be presented to the Government 
for unliquidated damages growing out of its possession and op- 
eration of the railroads to the amount of at least $500,000,000, 
and that he had no doubt judgments would be rendered against 
the Government that would exceed a quarter of a billion dollars. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to get the Senator’s idea on the 
proposition I mentioned this morning only briefly, that in deal- 
ing with the ships owned by the Government it might be advis- 
able to lease them to the Panama Railroad Co., a corporation 
now operating a line of ships, and provide by law for the exten- 
sion of their operations perhaps to other ports if it were nec- 
essary to put that in. 

I realize that men honestly disagree as to whether the Gov- 
ernment should retain the ships, but the Senator must know 
that one of the items of preparedness is ships, as well as men and 
guns, and, if we sell these ships, then in case of an emergency 
we would have to buy them back, and, of course, that would 
mean an immense loss. Has the Senator ever given any thought 
to the question of the ships owned by the Government being 
lensed to the Panama Railroad Co. without any possible loss in 
taking them back the moment we needed them? 

Mr. KRING. I had given some thought to the subject of the 
Government leasing the ships to operating shipping corporations 
or to individuals and corporations who would undertake their 
operation in a legitimate and proper way, 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, if they were leased to an ordinary 
corporation or person or partnership engaged in business and 
the Government did want to take them back, we would have to 
puy damages, very properly, for the loss of trade that had been 
built up, or if the lease provided that the Government could 
take them without paying damages, then the compensation clause 
in the lease would necessarily take that into consideration and 
it would be much reduced. Of course, that would be a loss, any- 
way; but there would be no use in making any arrangements in 


a lease with the Panama Railroad Co. or any similur corpora- 
tion that might be organized, except that it is all owned by the 


Government. It seems to me that, as I remember it in looking 
up the history of the corporation several years ago, I was unable 
to find anything about its operation of those ships that was not 
commendable, The things that any other corporation engaged 
in that kind of business would be doing and the objections that 
are ordinarily made to Government ownership and Government 
operation, as far as I was able to find, at least, did not exist in 
that particular case. It seems to me it is something that is well 
worthy of consideration in passing on the final disposition of 
these ships. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator from Nebraska that it 
is a matter that ought to be taken into account in connection 
with the determination of the course which the Government 
should pursue in regard to its ships. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, there is an- 
other idea I should like to suggest. 

If the ships were operated by the Panama Railroad Co., or a 
similar corporation, one object, I take it, would be to develop 
trade; it would not necessarily be intended that financial profit 
should be made out of it. In other words, we have the ships; we 
do not want them to get away so far that we can not put our 
hand on them at any time we might need them. They could be 
utilized in building up trade, for instance, between our ports 
and South America, that everybody realizes is desirable and 
that business concerns do not go into because of the risk they 
would run. If we develop such trade, even though we lose 
money on a particular ship, it might be a matter that in the end 
would be really profitable to the country. 

Mr. KING. There is very much in the suggestion made by 
my distinguished friend, and I am sure that idea will be de- 
veloped, or at least it should be developed and given very serious 
consideration by the committee before it agees upon a plan 
dealing with this question. I am not familiar with the corpo- 
ration to which the Senator referred and do not know of its 
operations, and therefore in the little thought which I have 
given to the subject I had not associated with the corporation 
to which the Senator refers the enterprise of. taking over the 
ships of the Government and using them for carrying purposes. 
There are some who believe that the Government ought to own 
and operate the railroads, and that the Government ought to 
own and operate the ships. There are men who believe in the 
nationalization of industries in the United States, as there are 
men in England and in Russia who believe in such action in 
their respective countries. We have men in the United States 
who believe in the soviet form of government, in the destruction 
of private imitiative, in the overthrow of the splendid system 
under which our Government has grown to greatness and to 
power. 

I àm not one of that number. I believe that the Government of 
the United States has become great, and the people of the United 
States have become the greatest people in the world, because of 
the form of government and the social and economie conditions 
which prevail here. We believe in individualism. We believe in 
the right of men and women to work out their own destinies, 
in a government free from the clammy, tyrannous, oppressive 
hand of paternalistic and autocratic power. It would be folly 
in the extreme to abandon the method and system of policies, 
political and economic, that have made this Nation great, and 
follow false and dangerous doctrines, which inevitably would 
lead to economic and political ruin. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely impossible in our form of gov- 
ernment to secure proper economies in the administration of 
governmental affairs. Civil service and all other devices have 
failed and will continue to fail to secure efficient and econcmical 
administration of the Government. If time permitted I would 
discuss some of the causes that produce these effects, but it is 
sufficient to say that all dispassionate investigators have reached 
the conclusion that there has been inefficiency and extravagance 
in undertakings on the part of the Government. In the construc- 
tion of buildings and roads the record is the same. Whether em- 
ployees be trained officers or civilians or those who are found 
upon the list of classified employees, there is but slight difference 
in the ultimate results. 

The highest degree of efficiency and economy result from pri- 
vate ownership and operation of business enterprises. Our 
Nation owes its primacy in the world to the form of government 
under which we live and to the individualism which it has de- 
veloped. The American people have been encouraged to develop 
initiative and those splendid Anglo-Saxon traits which make u 
people free and progressive. In a little more than a hundred 
years our Nation has grown from a mere handful of people until 
it is the strongest, most powerful, and progressive in the world; 


its people are the most prosperous and enjoy the highest degree 
of liberty, ` ` 

Not only in material wealth but in intellectual possessions, 
in the spiritual and moral wealth, the people of this Nation out- 


strip the world. These great achievements have resulted from: 


the repudiation of the idea that the Government and those in 
authority should control the lives and activities of the people. 
Paternalism has been reprobated by the American people. The 
tyranny of socialism has not been accepted, but everywhere 
in our broad land the people have been taught that the triumph 
of the Nation as a whole depends upon the strength of the indi- 
vidual units within the Republic. Our scholars, our educators, 
our teachers, our publicists, our preachers, as well as our 
political leaders, have cried aloud for the independence of the 
individual, for the development of self, and for individual ex- 
pansion. Party creeds have rested upon the proposition of the 
equality of the individual and of the right to independence, to 
freedom of thought and to freedom of action. 

While there has been regard for social justice and recogni- 
tion of the responsibilities that follow from association of indi- 
viduals in groups, communities, and States, and a conception of 
the obligations due from individuals to each other and to the 
social organism, the American people have never lost sight of 
the benefits flowing from self-development and the freedom of 
the individual. And so we have found the great leaders in 
finance, in business, in all moyements making for progress and 
the welfare of the people coming from the ranks of labor, from 
the farms, and fields, and factories, and they caught the spirit 
and inspiration of this Republic, their latent powers were de- 
veloped, and their genius and ability made them potential forces 
for the Nation’s development. The great enterprises of the 
Nation came from the genius of the individual, and our future 
success depends upon the perpetuity of a policy that recognizes 
individual worth and personal and individual independence. 

It is important that we adopt a rational policy in dealing with 
our merchant marine. I have been impressed for months with 
the necessity of prompt action by Congress. I communicated 
with the former chairman of the Commerce Committee, the able 
Senator from Florida, and urged that legislation be enacted 
at an early date that would declare the policy of the Govern- 
ment, I also suggested to the present able chairman of the 
committee, soon after his appointment as chairman, that at an 
early date his committee should formulate legislation that would 
deal with the question. I knew that there were influences at 
work seeking to have the Government retain the railroads and 
operate them, and also to retain the ships owned by the Goy- 
ernment and operate them, and to have the Government build 
additional ships for operation. I believed this course to be 
unwise. I felt that the Government would fail in the operation 
of ships as it had failed in the operation of the railroads. In- 
vestigation showed that the Government had wasted millions 
and tens of millions of dollars in its shipbuilding program, and 
I felt sure that waste and extravagance would follow further 
efforts to build ships and to operate them. 

However, I was opposed to the sale of any ships owned by 
the Government except in those instances in which it was clear 
the vessels sold would not be required for our merchant ma- 
rine, and under exceptional circumstances, until a policy had 
been determined upon by the Government. Accordingly, when 
it was reported that Mr. Hurley, the former chairman of the 
Shipping Board, intended to sell some of the ships owned by 
the Government, I appealed to him to abandon such a course 
and await congressional action. I am opposed now to the sale 
of ships referred to in the resolution of the Senator from Ari- 
zona, as well as other ships controlled and operated by the 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, until the 
future course of the Government in dealing with this important 
subject has been fully determined upon. ` 

The members of the Shipping Board, though, have a right to 
insist that Congress act and act quickly in regard to this mat- 
ter. The members of the board should know whether they are 
to continue constructing ships and whether there will be appro- 
priations made by Congress to support a shipbuilding program. 
They can not determine whether to maintain present shipping 
yards or dispose of the ships. Not knowing what the policy of 
the Government is to be, they can not determine the character 
of the ships to be built, if any, or what expenditures should be 
made by their organization. : 

The comprehensive powers conferred upon the board for war 
purposes were quite extraordinary, and naturally; now that 
peace has come, must cause hesitancy upon the part of the mem- 
bers of the board and uncertainty as to what course shall be 
pursued. We owe it to the corporations that are handling our 
shipping matters to advise them at an early date what course 
the Government will pursue. It is important that they should 
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know whether the Government is to retain the many shipyards 
which haye been built at a cost of hundreds of millions of 


dollars or whether they are to be sold. They must know 


whether the Government intends to hold a large number of 
ships which it owns or whether they are to be disposed of. It 
is manifest that the operation of these ships in some instances, 
if not all, will entail considerable loss. I know the claim is 
made that the profits in shipping at the present time are large, 
That may be true where economies are practiced and where 
yessels operate along favorable routes, It is, I believe, quite 
certain that if we attempt to develop our foreign commerce with 
many parts of the world and the Government is to operate ships 
for that purpose there will be losses. The Shipping Board must 
know whether Congress will approve of a course that will re- 
sult in losses which can only be met by increased taxation to 
be met by the people. The subject is one so important as to call 
for the highest statesmanship. 

Before the Civil War the policy which we had pursued de- 
veloped a strong merchant marine, The American flag was 
found in almost every port of the world, and exports from 
America and imports to America were carried in American 
ships. After the Civil War, for reasons that are known te most 
people, we lost our merchant marine. I have been told by Ameri- 
cans who traveled extensively that often they have seen in for- 
eign ports scores of ships flying the flags of many nations, but 
no American flag was seen. Foreign ships carried American 
commerce, and we were subject to the rates and discriminations 
which the owners of the foreign vessels imposed. In other words, 
our commerce was largely at their mercy. Such a condition 
must not be permitted to exist again. We must have a merchant 
marine adequate for the needs of this country; Our prosperity 
is dependent upon our foreign trade and commerce. We can 
not be isolated; we do not desire isolation. 

If our trade with other nations were cut off, financial ruin 
and disaster would come to the American people. Our. agricul- 
tural products are needed in various parts of the world. We 
must find. foreign markets for our manufactured products as 
well as for our raw materials. Europe needs our cotton, our 
copper, our flour, and beef, and manufactured goods. It is 
vital for the trade of South America that we employ every 
legitimate means to bring the Latin Republics and the United 
States into harmonious relations. The products of South Amer- 
ica must come here, and we must ship to those nations our 
surplus of which they stand in need. Notwithstanding the 
weakened condition of Europe, we will lose in South America 
and Central America unless we act, and act promptly. 

Mr. President, if the Shipping Board intends to dispose of the 
German vessels referred to in the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Arizona, or other ships, before Congress has an- 
nounced a policy for the Nation with regard to our merchant 
marine, I should be in favor of a joint resolution which would 
prevent such action. 

With my present view I should be in favor of a policy that 
would call for the sale of the ships controlled by the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. But the ships 
should not be sold immediately or forced upon the market. & 
policy should be pursued that would bring the Government a 
fair and just compensation for the vessels. Moreover, all ves- 
sels sold should be disposed of to American citizens or cor- 
porations organized in our country. They should be American 
ships owned by Americans, and they should fly the American 
flag. The sale should also be so made that no monopoly would 
be created or no shipping trust developed. In other words, the 
Government should gradually dispose of its ships, but in the 
matter should proceed in such a way as to develop our mer- 
chant marine and strengthen it, and bring a fitting reward to 
the Government for the expenditures it has been compelled to 
make in the construction of shipyards and the building of 
vessels. I sincerely hope that within a few days the Com- 
mittee on Commerce will submit to the Senate for consideration 
a comprehensive, rational plan which will prove satisfactory to 
the American people and under which we may be assured that 
we will have a merchant marine adequate for the needs of our 
country. 

Mr. President, I have imperfectly stated some of my views 
upon the question of our merchant marine. Of course, there may 
a situation develop which may compel, at least for some time, 
the United States to retain the vessels built and acquired for 
commercial purposes. Our ships must not be sacrificed, and no 
private shipping monopoly must be permitted. R 

The entire question must be considered in a broad America 
way; the welfare of our country must be of paramount consid- 
eration. Until we have made full and exhaustive examination 
of the subject and agreed upon a safe and rational policy, we 
must retain the ships, 
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CIVIL-SERVICE “RETIREMENT. ` 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Taomas in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Keyes Overman Thomas 
Ball King 250 ell 
Beckham Kirby _ Phipps Underwood 
Brandegee Knox Pomerene Wadsworth 
Calder Lodge inson Walsh, Mass. 
pe ray MeCormick She Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis McKellar Smith, Ga. arren 
Dillingham oses Smith, Md. Watson 
Harris Myers Smoot Williams 
Hitchcock New Stanley 

Kello, Norris 8 

Kendrick Nugent Sutherland 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 


swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. 
Jones of New Mexico, Mr. McCumerr, and Mr. TOWNSEND an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Coir, Mr. Owen, Mr. McNary, and Mr. 
Netson entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present, The 
question is on the amendment of the committee on page 2 of 
the bill. 

Mr. KING. 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, line 1, after the word “ include,” 
it is proposed to insert the following words: 

American employees of the Panama Canal above the grade of laborer, 
superintendents of United States national cemete and employees 
under the Superintendent of the United States Capltol Building and 
Grounds, an 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Dakota upon what theory he includes the employees 
of the Panama Canal Zone in this bill? 

Mr. STERLING. On the theory that the positions of the 
American employees of the Panama Canal above the grade of 
laborer are quite permanent and are more nearly analogous to 
the classified civil service than those of other employees not 
in the classified civil service. 

Mr. KING. How many employees are there there? 

Mr. STERLING. I can not inform the Senator as to the num- 
ber of employees in the service above that grade. 

Mr. KING. Have any of the bills heretofore introduced con- 
tained any provision under which the employees in the Canal 
Zone should be given pensions? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not sure as to that, Let me say to 
the Senator that all employees regularly in the Government 
service and whose positions are quite permanent in their nature 
might properly be included in any bill providing for annuities 
on retirement. We have not seen fit to do it in this bill. We 
have thought the classified civil service designated in itself 
those who are in the permanent employ of the Government. 
There are these exceptional cases, some of which are put in by 
way of amendment, where the positions are in their nature 
permanent, although they are not in the classified civil service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will remember that the em- 
ployees in the Panama Canal Zone receive certain advantages 
that the employees of the Government in the United States 
proper do not receive, and I wondered why this bill was to ex- 
tend to those employees. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know in what way employees in 
the Panama Canal Zone have advantages over other employees. 
The Senator from Utah may be able to inform me in that regard ; 
and, if the Senator will permit me, I do not know that that is 
any reason why they should not be included in the provisions of 
this bill. There may be some special reason that the Senator 
has in mind. If he has in mind any such reason, I should be 
glad to have him state it. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know whether or not the com- 
mon laborers on the Panama Canal, and the other Government 
employees as well, are all Americans? 


Mr. President, I ask to have the amendment 


Mr. STERLING, Iam not sure as to that, but my impression 
is that those to whom this provision would apply are all Ameri- 
cans, The laborers, of course, are not all Americans. Probably 
there are some that are, but they probably are for the most part 
not Americans, I take it for granted, however, that the clerical 
positions to which this provision would apply are filled by 
Americans, 


Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that, not having had 
time to give the matter examination, and this being the first 
time I remember the question ever arising as to whether em- 
ployees in the Panama Canal Zone should be provided for under 
a retirement bill, I am totally unable to say how many are in- 
volved and why they should be in this bill. I thought perhaps 
the Senator had that information presented to him at the time 
the amendment was suggested to the bill. 


Mr. STERLING. I will say that I saw no great reason why 
they should not be included in the bill, assuming, of course, 
that their positions were more or less permanent in nature; 
and hence, without taking the time to investigate as to the 
number of employees who would come within the provisions of 
the bill, I consented to the amendment, and I think it is a 
reasonable provision. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, would the Senator object to 
giving us the sources of information upon which he based this 
amendment? $ 

Mr. STERLING. I have just stated that I have not examined 
into the question of the number of employees, but I think the 
Senator from Utah knows very well the nature of the employ- 
ment of those to whom this amendment would apply, and that 
they are for the most part, anyhow, persons holding official or 
clerical positions in the Panama Canal service. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice, upon reading the amendment care- 
fully, that it provides that they shall be American employees, 
and that answers one of the questions that I asked the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. That had escaped me for the time 
being, my attention being called to it at this moment. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that all the employees in 
the Panama Canal Zone are under the civil service? 

Mr. STERLING. It applies only to those who are in the 
civil service in the Canal Zone. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same provisions apply to the employees of 
the Panama Canal that apply to the employees in the United 
States in the classified civil service. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Can the Senator give any reason why, while 
this bill, or one containing similar provisions, has been con- 
sidered for several years by various committees, no proyision 
was suggested under which the employees in the Panama Canal 
Zone would be put on the pension list? 

Mr. STERLING. I can not give any reason why it was 
not considered. It may never have been presented, and it prob- 
ably never was presented, to any of the committees which haye 
had this bill under consideration before. It simply appealed to 
the committee as a reasonable provision to be incorporated in 
this bill. We saw no reason why those employees should not 
be included. 


Mr. KING. Win the Senator permit another inquiry? 
Mr. STERLING. Yes. 
Mr. KING. I find in the amendment which the committee 


has submitted the following words: 
Superintendents of United States national cemeteries, 


They are to get pensions. My understanding has been that 
those appointments were, or have been, political. Does the 
Senator say that they have been remoyed from the political 
status, and haye now been placed in the classified service? 

Mr. STERLING. No: I do not say they have been removed 
from the political status and are covered into the classified civil 
seryice at all. I do not say that. I think the reason for the 
amendment, as it applies to superintendents of United States 
national cemeteries, is that their positions are considered per- 
manent, and I think they are not subject to removal on change 
of administration. I do not think they can be called political 
positions. I am quite sure they can not be. 

Mr. KING. As I remember—although my memory is very 
uncertain—they are subject to appointment by the President. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator recall whether that is by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate? - 

Mr. STERLING. Itis not by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. They do not come within that class of officials. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator say that the law fixes their 
tenure as being for life? If the law does not give them a life 
tenure, then it is clear that they are political positions and that 
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they may be changed at the will of the President or the appoint- 


ing power. ' 

Mr. STERLING. I would not like to say that their appoint- 
ments are for life, but my thought is that they are, or during 
good behavior in their positions. I do not think their places 
depend upon politics or a change in the administration of the 


Government. 

Mr. KING, Does not the Senator understand that they are 
appointed by the incoming administrations? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, this thought occurs to me: 
These superintendents would hardly want to be within the pro- 
visions of this bill if they were subject to removal with every 
change of administration, because they can not have served 
the time which would allow them benefits under the bill. Their 
minimum period of service must be 15 years in order that they 
may share in the benefits provided for in the bill. 

Mr. KING. That is precisely what I had in mind. My recol- 
lection was—and I have a very imperfect one—that there was no 
life tenure given to these employees; that they were appointed 
by the incoming administrations, and, of course, some of them 
were reappointed, or perhaps continued without any appoint- 
ment. To give them the status of pensioners, under the cir- 
cumstances, seems to me to be rather inconsistent with the 
theory of the bill, and might prove a menace to a fair and desir- 
able retirement system. As I understand, the bill proceeds upon 
the idea that the employees of the United States who have come 
within the civil-service rules, and have given years of their lives 
to the Government service, should receive pensions. If tempo- 
rary and political appointments are to be considered eligible for 
pensions, then it would seem that the theory of the bill is chal- 
lenged. £ ~ 

Mr. STERLING. They are probably appointed without ref- 
erence to the time for which they shall serve, subject to removal 
for cause, as any other civil-service employee might be. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. NUGENT. Can the Senator from South Dakota advise 
the Senate whether the superintendents of these national ceme- 
teries are not old soldiers and now on the pension list? 

Mr. STERLING. Largely, I think. : 

Mr. KING. Then I want to inguire further, if the Senator 
will permit me, as to the other provision of the amendment, 
namely : 
and employees under the Superintendent of the United States Capitol 
Building and Grounds. 

Mr. STERLING. What is the Senator’s question? 

Mr. KING. The question is whether or not those appointees 
are permanent. My understanding was that they were usually 
appointed by the captain of police or the person having charge 
of the Capitol Grounds, and that the apponitments were made 
as often as a change was made in the Superintendent of the 
Capitol Building and Grounds. 

Mr. STERLING. I think not. I think these positions are 
more or less permanent in their nature, and do not depend upon 
political changes or changes of administration. Otherwise the 
Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds would not 
have asked that these employees be included in this bill, and he 
did make the request. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit another inquiry? Does 
not that include the watchmen and the policemen who are ap- 
pointed from time to time, and some of whom are appointed 
under the patronage of Senators? 

Mr. STERLING. No; it does not include employees of that 
elass. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator indieate the nature of these 
employees, and substantially the number? 

Mr. STERLING. They fill various positions—positions of 
trust, the position of engineer, and so forth. They are regular 
employees of the Government and are under the supervision of 
the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds. These 
are not patronage appointees. z 

Mr. KING. Is that the only information—and I am not 
desirous of being critieal—that the Senator can give in regard 
to the number of such employees and their duties? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. The Senator from Utah will note the 
succeeding provisions of this paragraph. It includes the em- 
ployees of the Library of Congress and the Botanic Garden. 
These are not regularly in the classified civil service; but it was 
thought, because of the permanent nature of their positions, 
that they could be rightfully and properly ineluded within the pro- 
visions of this aet. But note what follows. It exeludes, first, of 
course, persons appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, and then it is provided that it may be extended by 
Executive order, upon recommendation of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to include any employee or group of employees in the 


civil service of the United States not classified at the time of the 
passage of the act. I think this is similar to the provisions of 
other bills that have been introduced. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the able Senator that there may be 
danger in this amendment being an entering wedge to a radical 
change in his plan, a change which may endanger a retirement 
bill in behalf of classified employees. It may be regarded as 
paving the way for pensions for all employees of the Government 
regardless of service or status, 

If pensions are given to gardeners in the Botanic Garden and 
to employees in the Capitol, to persons having political appoint- 
ments and serving in temporary or other positions outside of 
the classified service, it may excite fears that this pension 
system is too far-reaching, and it may induce the belief that 
efforts will be made to make every position in the Government 
a permanent one and one within the civil service. It would 
seem that if they shall be pensioned we put the stamp of per- 
maneney on their employment, and we will be compelled, if not 
immediately within a short time, to elevate them from their 
temporary positions of employment and place them in the 
category of permanent employees of the Government. May it 
not be urged that this plan will lay the foundation for the 
establishment of a pension system that will extend not to thou- 
sands and tens of thousands but to hundreds of thousands and 
possibly millions, so that ultimately there will be but two classes 
of people in the United States—the man who draws a pension 
from the Government of the United States and the farmer and 
the laborer and the taxpayer, upon whose backs will rest the 
burdens of paying the taxes of the Government and carrying the 
pensioners, Instead of every laboring man carrying a soldier 
upon his back, as it was alleged was the situation in Germany 
before the war, every laboring man in the United States may be 
carrying a pensioner upon his back. I am not making these 
suggestions in opposition to a fair and proper measure, but for 
the purpose of having the chairman of the committee consider 
whether his proposal may not incite demands for pensions of 
some sort by all who render any kind of service to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. STERLING. I think if the Senator will read the terms 
of the bill carefully his mind may be relieved of fear of any such 
situation as he describes. The employment must be a perma- 
nent employment in order that the employee may participate in 
the benefits of the bill. It must be at least 15 years of employ- 
ment, so that does away at once with the idea that those who 
are in the temporary employment will receive benefits under 
the bill. . 

The bill provides that the President shall have the power in 
his discretion to exclude from the operations of the act any 
employee or group of employees in the classified civil service 
whose tenure of office or employment is intermittent or of uncer- 
tain duration, so here may be those or groups of them in what is 
termed the classified civil service, and yet if it is determined 
after all that their service is intermittent or temporary the 
President may exclude them from the provisions of the bill. 
Anyhow, there must be 15 years of service before a man can 
become an annuitant under the bill and he must have contributed 
from his salary every month during the 15 years. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the Senator's position, it is that 
a person may not know whether he is a permanent employee of 
the Government until he has served the Government a full 15 
years. When he reaches 15 years’ service, then he will know 
that he is in the permanent service of the Government, but until 
he serves 15 years he will not know whether he is in the tem- 
porary or permanent employ of the Government. 

Mr. STERLING. The position of the Senator is that the em- 
ployee is bound under the law to know that if he serves the 
Government for 15 years continuously in the classified civil 
service he will be entitled to an annuity under the bill. He, of 
course, performs his part by contributing out of his salary 
toward the payment of the annuity. He will know that and 
will be held to know it. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator, Do employees of the 
Capitol, if there shall be any here who have served 15 years, 
know that they are permanent employees of the Government? 
Are they permanent employees of the Government or are they 
only temporary employees of the Government? 

Mr. STERLING. If they are in the classified civil service, 
there is no question about their being permanent employees of 
the Government, by entering into the classified civil service 
through a competitive examination and being placed upon the 
list ready for assignment when vacancies occur. 

Mr. KNOX. May I make an inquiry? Is there any provision 
made for the protection of an employee who might die, say, at 
the end of 10 or 12 years, having contributed up to that time? 
Is there any provision made for his reimbursement? 


1920. 


Mr. STERLING. There is ample provision in the bill. His 
estate or legal representatives receive the sum of all the contri- 
butions, with 4 per cent compound interest. 

Mr. KING. I should like to call the Senator's attention to 
a matter concerning which I made inquiry a moment ago, 
namely, the status of superintendents of United States national 
cemeteries. Since I addressed my inquiry to the Senator I 
have hurriedly looked at the statute and find that it reads as 
follows: 


The Secreta 


of War shall cause to be erected at the panapas 
entrance of eac g to be occup 


national cemetery a sultable buildin; 

as a porter’s lodge and shall appoint a meritorious and trustworthy 
superintendent to reside therein for the purpose of guar and pro- 
tecting the cemetery and giving information to parties ting the 
same. 


The next section provides: 


That the superintendents of national cemeteries shall be selected 
from meritorious and trustworthy soldiers, either commissioned officers 
_ or enlisted men of the Volunteer or Regular Army, who have been bonor- 

ably mustered out or discha: from the service of the United States 

and who may have been disabled for active field service. 

I was in error in suggesting that they were appointed by the 
President, and the Senator, it would appear, did not have accu- 
rate information as to the status of those individuals. Under 
the law these employees hold their positions under the Secretary 
of War. He may name the officials and of course he may change 
them. Each succeeding Secretary could supersede all who are 
serving in that capacity and place other persons in their places. 

Mr. STERLING. He is not likely to do that, and if he does 
or if he has the power to do it, he simply deprives the superin- 
tendents of the national cemeteries of the benefits of the bill. 
That is all. It may happen, if the Senator’s view is correct, 
that any succeeding Secretary of War may remove any superin- 
tendent, but it would, of course, prevent his obtaining the bene- 
fits of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator feel, if we adopt the amend- 
ment which he has offered, that the contention would imme- 
diately be made that Congress contemplated that those em- 
ployees should hold their positions permanently, and that if any 
Secretary of War attempted to displace them the position would 
be taken that his action was in contravention of law, and if that 
position were not upheld appeals would be made to Congress to 
make those positions permanent? 

Mr. STERLING. I will frankly say to the Senator from 
Utah that I would not regret for a moment that kind of an in- 
terpretation being put upon the law. That, however, would not 
prevent the Secretary of War from removing for catse. 

Mr. KING. As far as I am concerned, as long as men in that 
position perform their duties, I would feel much more in favor 
of protecting them and giving them permanent positions than I 
would younger men—those who had not fought to save the 
Union as these veterans have done, 

Mr. STERLING. I think that the Senator will agree with me 
in that respect. If by law there should be the inducement— 
not the compulsion but the inducement—for the Secretary of 
War to keep a man who was efficient in that service, we might 
well do it. 

Mr. KING. If I understand the amendment offered by the 
committee, the objection which I have to all of its provisions and 
to its spirit arises from the fact that, as I interpret it, it will be 
regarded as the foundation for the demand that persons now 
occupying temporary positions in the service of the Government 
shall be treated as beneficiaries under this bill and entitled to 
all of its benefits. In other words, it will be made the basis of 
a demand to place upon the pension roll tens of thousands of 
temporary employees of the Government who now fill positions 
in all parts of our land and the inhumerable hosts who are out- 
side of the civil-service law. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the bill in that regard is as well 
safeguarded as any bill can be. I will say to the Senator that 
many countries require only 10 years of service before the em- 
ployee will be entitled to a pension or an annuity. The pending 
bill requires 15 years of service. I think the bill in all respects 
is safeguarded against mere temporary employments and against 
the claim on the part of temporary employees that they are 
entitled to the benefits of it. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senatar is it not the paramount 
purpose of this bill to pension those who are within the classified 
service? 

Mr. STERLING. It pertains in general terms to the classi- 
fied civil service, with these exceptions—those named in the 
amendment and the exceptions which follow in the original bill 
providing that the President of the United States may extend 
the provisions of the act to those whose employment is per- 
manent employment, though they be not in what is technically 
known as the classified civil service, and a few other classes 
named in the bill. 
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- Mr. KING. The Senator will pardon me for the apparent 
repetition, but does he not think if we intend to give the classi- 
fied service the position of merit and esteem which it ought to 
have it ought to be perfectly clear that the pensionable status 
shall not be extended to those who are outside of the classified 
Service, and ought we not further to emphasize the proposition 
that employees of the Government may not be elevated from 
nonclassified into the classified seryice merely for the purpose 
of getting pensions? i 

T do not affirm, however, that the granting of pensions to those 
only who are within the classified service will close the door to 
pensions to other employees of the Government. It is possible 
that the hundreds of thousands of nonclassified service employees 
will soon be knocking at the doors of Congress and availing 
themselves of every avenue of approach to Congress demanding 
that the benefits of this bill, modified, of course, in some re- 
spects, shall be extended to them. 

Mr. STERLING. I think we may be able to meet that situa- 
tion when it is actually before us. It surely is not in the pend- 
ing bill. When the President does extend the provisions of the 
bill to include those not in the classified service, it must be upon 
the recommendation of the Civil Service Commission. The Civil 
Service Commission are primarily interested in getting on to the 
eligible list those who have taken a competitive examination, 
and they will be loth to recommend for the benefits of the bill 
any who are not now in the classified civil service or who do not 
enter that service hereafter. ~ 

Mr. KING. My experience with the civil service and my 
knowledge of its activities and its work lead to a result entirely 
different from that just stated by my distinguished friend. I 
believe that the Civil Service Commission—and I do not make 
this statement by way of criticism, because I think they are 
sincere in the view which they take—would like to have under 
the classified service practically all persons who are working for 
the Government. 

Mr. STERLING. But that does not involve the putting of 
them in the classified civil service. It only involves the recom- 
mendation of the commission in regard to certain persons not 
in the classified civil service, persons whose positions are perma- 
nent, whose employment is of a nature to make it reasonable 
and natural that they should share in the provisions of the bill 
not that they come into the classified civil service, It is for that 
purpose that the provision is inserted in the bill. 

Mr. KING. I do not know that the Senator understood my 
statement or whether I made myself clear. I understood the 
Senator to say that there would be a check upon the advancement 
from the nonclassified to the classified service in order to get 
pensions, that no one could be put into the classified service ex- 
cept upon recommendation of the Civil Service Commission, and 
I replied to that by stating that my experience with the Civil 
Service Commission—and I did not say it by way of criticism— 
and my knowledge of its work and activities led me to the con- 
clusion that it was ambitious to have every employee of the 
Government within the classified service, and that therefore it 
would seize upon every opportunity, if its recommendations were 
to be controlling or, indeed, to be persuasive, of elevating from 
the nonclassified service into the pensionable status every em- 
ployee of the Government. 8 A 

Mr. STERLING. I do not share in the fears of the Senator 
from Utah in that regard. I said a while ago, and I believe it is 
true, that the Civil Service Commission will be slow to recom- 
mend that the provisions of the pending bill be extended to others 
not in the classified civil service. They are interested primarily 
in having men go into that service through a competitive ex- 
amination. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the committee, to strike out the follow- 
ing words, commencing on line 1, page 2, “American employees 
of the Panama Canal above the grade of laborer and employees 
under the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Building 
and Grounds,” so that it will read as follows if my amendment 
shall prevail: 

The provisions oe act shall include superintendents of the United 


States national ries and employees of the Library of Congress 
and the Botanic Gardens— 


And so forth, à 

I give notice to the Senator that I shall move to strike out, 
after we have disposed of the committee amendments, the words 
following the committee amendment, beginning employees of 
the Library of Congress and the Botanic Gardens.” In the 
amendment proposed by the committee I leave in the words 
“superintendents of the United States national cemeteries.” 
In view of the fact that they are soldiers of the Civil War and 
in view of their heroic service, I am willing that they shall get 
the benefits of this act. 
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Mr. STERLING. I hope the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Utah will not prevail. I think there are good rea- 
sons, and I have already stated them, why the committee 
amendment should prevail in its entirety. It excludes Panama 
Canal laborers and it is confined to American employees. There 
is good reason for retaining the amendment as to the employees 
under the Superintendent of the United States Capitol Building 
and Grounds. They practically stand on the same footing as 
civil-service employees or employees in the classified service of 
the Government. I hope that the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator from South Dakota 
several questions in regard to the matter? The report does not 
show how many members of the committee concurred in it, I 
should like to know what members of his committee have con- 
curred in the report? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think all but two or three 
members of the committee concurred in the report. There might 
have been four members of the committee who did not concur in 
the report. In addition to those who were present at the time 
the report was determined upon, I personally saw, I think, every 
other member of the committee who indorsed the bill and sig- 
nified his readiness and willingness that the bill should be 
reported. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask how many mem- 
bers of the committee were present when the bill was voted to be 
reported out? 

Mr. STERLING. Ido not know that I can inform the Senator 
exactly how many were present when the bill was ordered re- 
ported out, but others had been present prior to the time the 
report was agreed upon by those present in the committee, I 
think, all told, there were five members present at the time of 
the action of the committee in ordering the bill reported out. 
I can give the names of Senators who were present at the 
meeting. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should be very glad to have them. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let me suggest that the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Ohio, it strikes me, is a little un- 
usual, and that the object of the inquiry now is simply to create 
some prejudice against the bill. I should like to dispose of the 
bill on its clear merits, I will say to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. So should I; and I do not mean to be in 
the least offensive in making these inquiries. I will say to the 
Senator very frankly that there are, to my certain knowledge, 
three members of the committee who are very much opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; and I think I know who they are. Is 
the Senator from Ohio one of them? 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not a member of the committee. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Ohio is not at present a 
member of the committee; but let me say to the Senator from 
Ohio that he was invited to be present at the hearings before 
the committee and also at the executive session of the committee. 
I extended that invitation personally to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes, Mr. President, that is true; but at 
a time when I was engaged in other work, and it was impossible 
for me to be there. At least one other member of the committee 
has said to me that he had not given the matter enough atten- 
tion to be able to speak of its merits. 

I want to indulge the hope that the eminent chairman of the 
committee will consent to the bill with all amendments and the 
report being recommitted. Whether I were for or against this 
bill, I confess that, as a Senator of the United States, I would 
not feel justified in voting for it with only the information which 
is contained in the hearings and in the report which has been 
submitted. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and 
myself have given considerable attention to this matter; we have 
taken such data as are included in the report and in the hearings 
and we have submitted that information to Dr. Brown, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, together with other informa- 
tion which we had gathered when I was chairman of the com- 
mittee; and the conclusions which are drawn by the present 
chairman of the committee and ourselves are so variant that it 
seems to me that common prudence on the part of the Senate 
of the United States suggests that an opportunity be given to the 
committee, by the employment of proper experts, to determine 
whether the chairman’s conclusions are right or ours are right. 
If it can be demonstrated that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] and myself are wrong in our conclusions, we do not 
want to stand by the assertions we have made. However, I 
- am going to interpose at this moment a motion to recommit the 
bill, with all amendments which have been proposed, and the 
report of the committee itself for further hearings, investiga- 
tions, and report, I do that as a friend of the cause of_retire- 
ment. 
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I do not want to discuss the motion to-night; there are only a 
few Senators present, and it is a matter of such vast importance 
that I think Senators owe it to themselves to be here and to 
determine what they want to do. Upon this motion, if there is 
an adjournment to-night, I shall ask to be heard, probably for 
10 or 15 minutes, in the morning. I do not intend to speak long, 
but I am going to interpose the motion in the interest of justice, 
both to the Government and to the employees. It is now half 
past 4 o'clock, and, if the Senator is not willing to consent to 
have the motion sustained, I want to ask whether he will not 
consent to an adjournment at this time? 

Mr, KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. There is an important matter here that I think 
we ought to dispose of this evening, in which the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] is interested, namely, a resolution 
in regard to the alleged purpose of the Shipping Board to sell 
certain ships of the United States. I think it is so important 
that we ought to try to secure action upon that resolution this 
evening, unless the Committee on Commerce is ready to recom- 
mend some different action. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am disposed to agree with the sugges- 
tion just made, and for that reason I will yield the floor. I feel 
very deeply in that matter, just as much as does the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have sent upstairs for the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], who is chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce. In the meantime, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed and lie on the table sub- 
ject to call, if we do not pass it. I will put it in the alternative. 
I want to be certain that the resolution is printed to-night, 
unless we pass it. I want to have it in a position where it may 
be called up the first thing in the morning, if not passed to-night, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where is the resolution now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is on the table for the present. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator refer to the resolution 
that was up earlier to-day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. It merely requests the Shipping 
Board to defer action in the matter of the sale of the ships 
until action shall have been taken by Congress. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I might suggest to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that the Senator from Washington is interested in this 
matter. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Yes. I have already seit for him. He will 
be here in just a moment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think action ought to be taken 
in his absence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator, and I have al- 
ready sent for the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, it has been my attitude with 
regard to the report of the Committee on Commerce, to which 
reference has been made, that if that report were presented here 
this afternoon while the unfinished business was under discus- 
sion, I would ask that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside for the purpose of considering that report. Now, how- 
ever, pending the presentation of that report, I wish to say, in 
nuswer to the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio, that I shall 
oppose any proposition for the recommitment of the bill to the 
committee, not saying now as to when that motion may be dis- 
posed of. } 

Mr. President, I simply say that the more T have considered 
the pending bill, what it provides for, what the Government will 
have to do, and what the employees will have to do under the 
terms of the bill, the more confidence have I in the justice and 
the equity of the bill. I am satisfied that here we are on firm 
ground. Everyone admits, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pos- 
IRENE] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] admit, the 
necessity of some civil-service-retirement system, and I do not 
believe anything more just to the Government or more just to 
the employees can be worked out than has been wrought out in 
the pending bill. 

Of course, we have been more or less discouraged from time 
to time, as the bill has been under discussion, because so few 
Senators have been in attendance to hear the discussion and to 
take into account the statistics which have been produced; but 
before any motion to recommit is acted on I want to present 
some further argument and some further statistics in regard to 
the cost to the Government. I am ready for the present to give 
way and have the bill temporarily laid aside, pending the report 
of the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am advised by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKe iar] that he is not at this moment 
ready to proceed. I simply wish to say that I am just as ear- 
nestly in favor of some proper scheme of retirement as is the 
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Senator from South Dakota; our investigation has. brought us 
to the same conelusion in that behalf; but I differ completely 
from the Senator in his statement as to the justice or equity of 
this bill. I should like the opportunity if I could—and I know 
that other Senators on the committee would like to haye such 
an opportunity—to cross-examine some of the expert actuaries, 
and it would be most interesting, from a legal standpoint, to 
hear what they might have to say in answer to some questions. 
But the Senator from Tennessee is now ready to proceed, and 
I will yield. 
SALE OF SHIPS; 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones], the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 
is now present. I wish to say to him that I have asked unani- 
mous Consent at once to bring up the resolution in regard to the 
proposed sale of certain ships, and would like to hear what he 
has to say. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think I can make 
a statement that will be satisfactory to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. The committee has been considering the matter in- 
volved in his resolution. Judge Payne has stated to the com- 
mittee that the assertion that the Shipping Board has agreed 
or promised to sell all these 30 ships to one company—the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co.—is absolutely baseless and un- 
true; that, to the contrary, the Shipping Board has formally 
passed a resolution to the effect that they will not sell all of 
these ships to one company. That disposes of that proposition. 

ee SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of Washingtom Yes. . 

Mr, SMOOT. Did Judge Payne say that they really intended 
to sell the ships at this time at all? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was just going on to make a 
„statement with regard to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Bids have been received upon 20 
individual ships from, I believe, 12 different companies and cor- 
porations. The Shipping Board, however, has not accepted any 
of those bids; on the contrary, it has called for additional bids, 
or has decided to hold what is called an auction on next Monday. 

This will be not an auction in the ordinary sense, where if 
there is more than one bid the sale must be made to the highest 
bidder, but it is simply designed to give everybody an oppor- 
tunity to come in and submit proposals for the purchase of the 
20 ships. The bids submitted will amount to proposals, the 
board reserving the right to reject them all. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are public, open proposals? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; open proposals, which any- 
body who desires may submit. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Submitted in the presence of the 
other people, who will have an opportunity to submit higher 
bids at once? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is the reason they call 
it an auetion. 

Mr. KING. And bids may be made separately or -for the 
entire number of ships; that is, an individual may bid for one 
ship or for more than one? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Or for 20 ships. 

Mr. KING. For the entire number? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. The Senator was not 
here when I made the statement that Judge Payne had stated 
that there is absolutely no foundation for the statement that 
the board has agreed to sell all of these 30 ships to one com- 
pany, but that, to the contrary, the board has passed a formal 
resolution that it will not sell all these ships to one company. 

Open bids, as the Senator from Georgia suggests, which may 
be submitted by everybody—and they can be raised, and so 
forth—will be received on Monday; but the Government will 
not be bound to accept any of them, and they will not be ac- 
cepted at that time, but after they are received, then the Ship- 
ping Board will give them careful consideration, taking into 
account all the conditions and circumstances. Judge Payne has 
assured the committee that no action will be taken, but that he 
will appear before the committee and present all the facts and 
all the circumstances, the bids and everything of that sort, 
upon the request of the committee, and will not act in any way 
until the committee has had ample time to consider these mat- 
ters. The committee felt that we could then get much better 
information even than we have had to-day; that we would know 
all the facts in the whole situation as developed by the bids, 
and then the committee could make its reeommendation. 

Judge Payne further assured the committee that if the Senate 
or the committee should pass a resolution and send it to him 
expressing it as the sense of the Senate, or of the committee 
alone, that this sale should not under any circumstances be con- 


summated, he would not consummate it. So it seems to me the 
matter is left where it will be open for the action of the com- 
mittee or of the Senate after we have gotten all of the facts 
and all of the conditions and these new proposals, if there are 
any made, are known. 

It was the sense of the committee that the wisest thing under 
the circumstances to do was to wait, let the bids be received on 
Monday, and then probably call Judge Payne before the com- 
mittee on Tuesday. Under those circumstances—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I was present at the greater 
part of the hearing, but I was not present at that part of the 
hearing where Judge Payne gave the assurance that no sale 
would be perfected until the committee had been consulted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Until the committee had had full 
opportunity to consider the whole matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I heard him express very vigorously the 
opinion that the ships ought to be sold. 

—— JONES of Washington. Yes; he did that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And that he felt the Shipping Board, rather 
than the Congress, should be allowed to exercise its views, as 
I understood him. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not understand him quite 
to that effect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But that, if requested by the committee to 
hold it up, he would do so. I did not understand, however, that 
he was to hold it up until he came before the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Yes; he assured us that he would 
do so. That proposition was presented to him, I think, while the 
Senator was there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To be absolutely on the safe side, does the 
Senator see any objection to a resolution being passed by the 
Senate, by unanimous consent, asking him to do so? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in view of the 
positive assurances of Judge Payne, I feel that in a way it would 
really be a reflection upon him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; quite the contrary. 
the committee do so. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; he did with reference to the 
sale or disposition, but we asked Judge Payne if there was 
any reason why action should not be delayed until he had re- 
ceived all these proposals and bids, and so forth, and then have 
him come to the committee, and he said no. Then the commit- 
tee asked him 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, wilt the Senutor yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Les. 

Mr. NELSON. To quiet the apprehension of Senators, I want 
to state that Mr. Hearst has filed a bill of complaint here to 
enjoin the Shipping Board from proceeding with these sales, 
and that the order to show cause is returnable on the 16th. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I was going to state that, 
also. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was the injunction granted? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. The court has issued an order to 
show cause why they should not be enjoined, but I do not see 
any reason why that should particularly influence us. Judge 
Payne has assured us that he will do nothing without conferring 
further with the committee, and it does seem to me that that 
ought to be satisfactory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My only purpose is to make it absolutely 
certain that there can not be any mistake about it—that these 
ships will not be sold by the Shipping Board until Congress has 
passed on the matter, because I think that ought not to be done. 
If the Senator is absolutely certain from the assurances he has 
received that that will not be done, it is entirely satisfactory 
to me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am sure of that, and I am 
satisfied that I can be just as sure of it now as I could be if a 
resolution on the subject were passed by the Senate, because the 
passage of a resolution does not add anything to the power of 
Judge Payne, nor does it take anything away from him. He 
has assured us that he will not sell the ships without conferring 
with the committee, and I am satisfied that his word is just as 
good as any resolution passed: by the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under those circumstances, F ask unani- 
mous consent that my resolution may be printed and lie on the 
table in the usual way, unless there is objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

RECESS. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 45 minutes 


p m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 14, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


He asked that 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 13, 1920, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Father Soul, whose home is in the soul of man 
if he will, f 

“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me.” 

Let Thy kingdom come in all our hearts, that whatsoever we 
put our hands to this day we may honor ourselyes and hallow 
Thy name, In the spirit of the world’s Great Exemplar. Amen. 


MR. O'CONNOR'S LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a Lincoln Day 
address delivered in the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., last evening to the Veteran Guard of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., by our colleague, the gentleman from Louisi- 
una [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting a Lin- 
coln Day address delivered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. O°Connor]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


SALE OF GERMAN SHIPS. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from Mr. John Bar- 
ton Payne, chairman of the United States Shipping Board, with 
reference to the sale of the German ships. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 

extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from Judge 
Payne, of the United States Shipping Board, relative to the sale 
of the German fleet. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD, 
4 Washington, D. C., February 12, 1920. 
Hon. James M. MEAD, 


House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Mr. MEAD: Answering your — et re sale of the ex-German 
passenger ships, the reasons were prmicipa ly these: 

(1) It is the opinion of the 8 ipping Board that we will probably 
not able to operate passenger s under prohibition successfully 
in competition with for ships which sell liquor. 

The reason why is: In mber we fitted out the Moccasin to sail to 
South America. Her berths were all sold. When I announced that, in 
view of the policy of the Congress of the country, Government ships 
would not be permitted to sell liquor, one-half of the sailings were im- 
3 canceled. 

(2) We advertised the ex-German ships, and for 20 were offered 
$20,000,000. We had a careful calculation made as to the cost of re- 
conditioning these — for passenger service, and this reached the sum 
of $57,000, . In view of the present situation, it did not seem to us 
that we were justified in incurring so large an expense. 

(3) Conditions in the shipping world are such that it is our conyic- 
tion that there will never be a time when we can sell ships to better 
advantage than now, and since it is our conviction that the ships can 
pe e operated in private ownership, we believe the sale should 

c made. 

(4) Two conditions are insisted upon by the board: 

(a) That the ships shall remain under the American fag. 

(b) That they are to be sailed in the routes indicated by the Shipping 
Board. This, we believe, will adequately protect the United States. 

Very truly, yours, 
JOHN BARTON PAYNE, Chairman. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. g 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the pending 
Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks nnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the pending 
Agricultural appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. Havueen the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
H. R. 12272, with Mr. Wars in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last evening 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] had offered an 
amendment to the paragraph in line 5, page 69. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to with- 
draw the amendment. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
£ LIBRARY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


SALARIES, LIBRARY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: One librarian,- 


$2,000; 1 clerk, class 3; 1 clerk, class 2; 6 clerks, class 1; 3 clerks, 
at $1,080 cach; 3 clerks, at $1,020 each; 4 clerks, at $1,000 each: 
6 clerks, at 8900 each; 1 clerk, $840; 1 messenger, $720; 1 messenger 
boy, $660; 3 messenger boys, $600 each; 2 c arwomen, at $480 
each; in all, $32,880. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of asking 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture a question, I 
move to strike out the last word. May I ask the chairman of 
the committee the necessity for this large number of employees 
for the Agricultural Department library? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Agricultural Department estimates that 
that number is necessary. Of course, the gentleman appre- 
ciates that the department has a large library. As the gentle- 
man knows, a large majority of all the scientifical employees 
of the Government are under the Department of Agriculture. 
The library contains a large collection of scientific works. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it a fact that we are to permit the scien- 
tists in the Agricultural Department to depend entirely upon 
a separate, distinct library in that department when they have 
access to. one of the finest libraries in the world, the Congres- 
sional Library, and to the numerous other comprehensive libra- 
ries here in Washington? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman appreciates the necessity of a 
library in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; to a reasonable limit. Every 
lawyer must have a library and every doctor must have a 
library, and so must every scientist. 

Mr. HAUGEN, And necessarily there is and must be a large 
library in the Department of Agriculture. There are a large 
number of publications that have to be translated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it the disposition of the Agricultural 
Committee to give the Department of Agriculture what is known 
as a complete library? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; only a special library, containing such 
books as are needed for the work of the department in order 
to save the employees of the department the time and expense 
of going to the Congressional Library. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks made yesterday ‘on the subject 
of tobacco and barberry bushes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mouse consent to revise and extend the remarks which he made 
yesterday on the subject of tobacco and barberry bushes. Is 
there objection? A : 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For cooperative agricultural extension work, to be allotted, paid, and 


expended in the same manner, upon the same terms and conditions, 


and under the same ote eee as the additional appropriations made 
by the act of May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 372), entitled “An act to pro- 

de for cooperative agricultural extension work between the agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States receiving the benefit of an act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, 
and the United States partment of Agriculture,” $1,500,000; and all 
sums appropriated by this act for use for demonstration or extension 
work within any State shall be used and expended in accordance with 
plans mutually agreed apan by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
proper officials of the college in such State which receives the benefits 
of said act of May 8, 1914. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SNELL: Page 74, line 8, strike out “ $1,500,- 
000” and insert 51,000,000.“ 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I am offering this amendment 
purely in the interest of economy. I believe in giving each 
department a reasonable amount to do the work that it is 
called upon to do, but I feel that under the present condi- 
tions if we give the department as much money as it had last 
year and in view of the fact that the number of institutions 
which they are running now are 25 per cent less than last 
year, we are giving them all that they are entitled to ask for 
at the present time. 

I have read the hearings on this item very carefully, and if I 
can draw any conclusion from the questions asked by the 
subcommittee having this item in charge I am fully convinced 
that they did not believe that this item was necessary to insert 
in the bill at this time. I simply want to call the attention 
of the House to the money that is appropriated for this work 
and to the condition of it at the present time, and I am sure 
that if they are honest in their desire for economy they will 
adopt this amendment. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Just for a short question’ > 

Mr, BLANTON. 1am with the gentleman on this, aud I hope 
he will succeed, but I am sure he will not succeed unless he 
gets the chairman of the committee with him. 

Mr. SNELL. Under the Smith-Lever Act last year there 
was appropriated for this work $3,080,000, and then in the 
regular. Agricultural appropriation’ bill $1,500,000, making the 
total amount for the work $4,580,000, This year there is an 
automatic increase of this amount under the Smith-Lever Act 
of $500,000, and the committee have carried the same amount 
in this bill as was carried for the current year, so that if we 
adopt it as carried by the committee we would have for this 
work this year $5,080,000, or $500,000 more than was carried 
this year, which seems to me entirely unnecessary. I am not 
opposed to the work, but am opposed to giving any bureau more 
money than they had last year, and considering the present 
condition of the Treasury we should not do it. But if you 
adopt my amendment that I have offered you will have the 
same amount of money that is appropriated for the current 
year. 

Let me tell you the condition that exists. According to the 
testimony, in 1918, there were 2,435 county agricultural agents 
and 1,750 home demonstration agents. In December, 1919, or 
practically the present time, there were only 1,999 county agri- 
cultural agents and 815 home demonstration agents. Therefore, 
there is an actual decrease in the field operations of this organi- 
zation of about 25 per cent. If we give them the same amount 
of money this year that we gave last year, we are giving them 
more in proportion with the number of agricultural agents 
and home demonstration agents than they had last year, and 
that is all they ought to ask for, considering the present condi- 
tion of the Treasury. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. 

Mr 


ward and putting up their part of the money. 

Mr. PURNELL. It was because they could not get money 
enough to hire competent men. 

Mr. SNELL. The testimony is that. they are not interested 
enough in the work to put up their share of ithe money, That 
is the testimony given by the director in your hearings. When 
we are giving any one department as much money as they had 
last year and they have less men in the field, we are dealing 
airly with that department of the Government. We have 776 
special agents, costing. over $2,500,000; and if we carried out 
the wishes of the department you would have 1,500 agents, 
costing $6,000,000. I claim that we are dealing honestly with 
the department, and I hope that my amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate may be closed, and I want to see how much time is 
wanted. 

Mr. PURNELL. This is the most important ‘item in this bill, 
and it ought not to be passed over without some serious dis- 
cussion and consideration. I do not think we ought to have 
less than 40 minutes’ debate, and that is entirely too small. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I just want to have the time limited and see 
how it shall be divided. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto 
close at the expiration of one hour. 

_ Mr. PURNELL. Reserving the right to object, let me ask 
the chairman as to the division of time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman from Georgia. will have 10 
minutes 

Mr. PURNELL. I do not want ‘40 minutes used against the 
provision and only 10 minutes for it. I think the time ought 
to be equally divided between those who are for and those who 
are against. Will not the gentleman couple with his unani- 
mous-consent request a request that the time be divided equally 
and half be controlled by the gentleman from New York and 
half by those in favor of the paragraph? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the paragraph and amendments 
thereto close in one hour, one half of the time to be controlled 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] and the other 
half by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in one hour, one-half-of the time to 
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Yes. 
í . PURNELL, The gentleman states that there is a mate- 
rial decrease in the county agents. I want to know if the 
gentleman knows why. 
Mr. SNELL. From the testimony it was said that it was 
because the various counties were not interested in coming for- 


be controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
and One-half by the gentleman from Indiana {Mr, PURNELL]. 
Is there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is the most important provision in this bill. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], who makes this motion 
to reduce this appropriation from one million and a half dollars 
to a million dollars, says that he makes it in the interest of 
economy, I want to say to you as a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture that I do not believe any member of our com- 
mittee did more than I did, in my feeble way, to consistently 
reduce the appropriations. And I want to say here that we 
resolved every doubt in favor of economy, and I suspect that 
in some instances in this bill, in our earnest endeavor to keep 
down appropriations and ay oid an additional bond issue, we 
may have to some small extent crippled the great agricultural 
interests of the country. 

This bill only carries, in round numbers, $30,000,000 for all the 
agricultural work of the United States. And, strictly speaking, 
all of the appropriations in this bill are not properly a part of 
the Agricultural Department work. The estimates sent in by 
the bureaus amounted to $11,558,204 more than we report in 
this bill. It carries $7,132,823 less than the Secretary of Agri- 
culture asked for and $3,359,727 less than we appropriated for 
the year 1920, so that we have really pruned the estimates. 

But I want to say to you gentlemen that while we are talking 
economy—and I believe in it—we must not cripple the one thing 
that will do more to encourage production in this country than 
any other thing, namely, the continuation of this work. I think 
I know something about it. The State of Indiana is perhaps as 
far or farther advanced than any other State in the Union in 
this agricultural extension work. I believe that my own county 
and district are just a little bit ahead of any other county and 
district in the United States, if I may be pardoned for making 
the statement: I know something of the progress made since 
1914, when the Smith-Leyer Act was passed, and I say to you 
the Government is doing nothing comparable with this agricul- 
tural extension work. 

The report of the Committee on Agriculture shows that if this 
bill is passed as recommended by the committee the Federal con- 
tribution for the extension work next year will be $6,430,520, 
and the offset required of the States by law will be $4,600,000, 
making a total of $11,030,520. This includes an additional Fed- 
eral contribution under the Smith-Lever Act of $500,000; but 
the States are at present not only meeting this addition with 
their offsets but are also appropriating approximately $4,200,000 
to this work beyond the required offsets. 

If the States and the counties do as well next year as they 
are doing now—and there is every reason to believe that they 
will—the Federal contribution of $6,430,520 will be offset by 
about $7,820,000. 

The $500,000 additional Smith-Lever money spent in the coun- 
ties on the basis of $600 toward the salary and expenses of 
each extension agent would serve as a strong incentive for the 
further development of this work; and experience shows that 
such contributions, though small in amount, are often the de- 
ciding factor in the employment of agents by the counties. This 
renee would proyide the usual Federal contribution of $600 
or 


County agricultural agents, 400. at 8600 50 000 

Home demonstration agents, 250, at $600 150, 

Club leaders, 180, at 8600 108, 000 
498, 000 


We should then have a reasonable prospect that during the 
next fiscal year 2,400 counties out of a total of about 2,860 
agricultural counties would have a county agricultural agent. 
One thousand and fifty of these counties would also have a 
woman agent and 360 counties would have a club leader. 

There are many good reasons why efforts should be made to 
further develop the system of practical education and assistance 
for our farming people, which has been built up so effectively 
since the passage of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, and it already 
has the support and active interest of a large share of our farm- 
ing people. There is very great need, on behalf of the general 
welfare of all our people, that the farmer should have all pos- 
sible encouragement to keep up and even increase production of 
food and other agricultural products needed in our industries. 
They are at present laboring under great difficulties, and unless 
they have all available knowledge and assistance put at their 
command there is very great danger that agricultural produc- 
tion will seriously decline, with resulting increased cost of 
living and great industrial embarrassment. 
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Beyond this it is very evident that the movement of popula- 
tion from the farms to the cities will be accelerated, with very 
disastrous results, unless we can make agriculture a more at- 
tractive industry for our young people and the conditions of 
country life more attractive to the farm women and children. 

The great strength and importance of the extension system 
lie in the fact that it not only aids the farmer in the production 
of crops and animals but also helps him to market them most 
economically and profitably ; aids the farm women in lightening 
their burdens through labor-saving devices and more convenient 
arrangement of their household equipment, improvement of 
the water supply and sanitary conditions in the home, and a 
better understanding of the diet and other things required for 
the best life of their children and other members of the family; 
and, through the boys’ and girls’ clubs, interesting young people 
in the work of the farm, giving them a share in its profits and 
helping them in many ways to see the advantages of country 
life. 

This system of practical education makes available to the 
men, women, and children on our farms whatever knowledge is 
possessed by our agricultural institutions which will help them 
to make farming more attractive and profitable and country life 
more satisfactory. At the same time it takes advantage of all 
the results of the experience of the best farmers, multitudes of 
whom are already participating in the demonstrations and other 
forms of extension work. More and more the farming people 
themselves, through their farm bureaus and other similar organ- 
izations, are taking part in the planning and conduct of this 
work. It is thefr enterprise, and they want it developed and 
strengthened to meet their needs more fully. 

Whether this work is crippled or not, whether we keep this 
million and a half dollars in this bill or cut it all out, my county 
and my district will continue to carry on this work, if the farm- 
ers and those who are interested in it have to go down into their 
pockets and provide the money. Here is the situation with 
which we are confronted in this country, and it is a serious situ- 
ation. Four million men went out of the homes of America to 
fight the battles of this Republic. Many of them went from the 
farms, and when they got into the concentration camps of this 
country and in Europe they became enamored of that associa- 
tion, that life, with its companionships and friendships, to such 
an extent that when the war was over those boys who had been 
raised on the farms of this country were loath to go back to 
the quietude of the farm. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman pretend to say that any 
of these men provided for in this item will go back to do any 
work on the farm? 

Mr. PURNELL. If the gentleman will wait, I will come to the 
point. Perhaps I am a little slow in reaching it. What we want 
to accomplish is this: We want to encourage the boys and the 
girls of the United States, who are growing up on the farms, to 
stay there. I suspect we will not get back on the farms all of 
the splendid young men of this country who left the farms and 
joined the Army, who now have a desire for the bright lights of 
the city, and for the companionship of their old friends, but we 
will help hold those who are there. Production is the thing that 
is needed in this country, and if we are to produce more and re- 
duce the cost of living and return to a normal condition and a 
sane basis in this country, we must in a big way encourage a 
great movement back to the soil. [Applause.] 

What is being done in this work? There are 31 State leaders 
of county agricultural agents, 78 assistant State leaders, nearly 
2,000 county agricultural agents, 29 State leaders of home-demon- 
stration agents, 203 assistant State home-demonstration agents, 
225 county home-demonstration agents. There are 22 State lead- 
ers of boys’ and girls’ clubs and 230 county club leaders. We 
have in this country in round numbers 3,000 counties. Two thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty of those are what are known as 
agricultural counties, and all we have been able to get interested 
in this agricultural extension so far are 2,000 counties. There 
are 860 counties in the United States that have not yet been 
touched by this agricultural-extension work. Everyone knows 
that the cost of living has increased and it has affected every- 
body. It has increased $1,000 per county in this work during 
the last five years. Fifty per cent of the county agricultural 
agents quit each year because they can get more money, because 
the concerns over the country who recognize their value and the 
need of having their services have taken them out of these coun- 
ties so that we have to contend with that p tion. 

The reduction of funds has resulted in bringing down the 
number of counties having county agricultural agents from 
2,400 to 2,000, a loss of 400 counties, The number of counties 


having women agents, commonly known as home-demonstration 
agents, has declined from 1,700 to 830. The number of counties 
having county leaders of boys’ and girls’ clubs has also ma- 
terially decreased, and there are at present club leaders in only 
281 counties, as compared with twice that number a year ago. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], who offers this 
amendment to decrease the appropriation provided for in this 
bill, says that we have had a loss of demonstration agents and 
county agricultural agents and club leaders. Of course we have. 
It was inevitable, and we will lose many more if we are com- 
pelled to continue this work with the same amount of money as 
last year. I will say to the gentleman from New York, who is so 
much concerned about economy, that the Agricultural Commit- 
tee gave very careful and earnest consideration to this proposi- 
tion. We heard the testimony before our committee, and after 
careful consideration decided that in the interest of greater pro- 
duction in the country it is necessary to have this amount of 
money, that the work will go back, and the great service, so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated, be crippled if we do not have it. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes 

Mr. SNELL. Did the whole committee give more attention, 
more careful consideration to this than the subcommittee? 

Mr. PURNELL. They gave as careful 

Mr. SNELL. Did they give as careful or as much attention? 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course, the gentleman knows 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, the gentleman knows they did not. 
The subcommittee reported against it. : 

Mr. PURNELL. Let me say this: We had some very high- 
class gentlemen before our committee, some from my State, 
men who are as much interested in conserving the money of this 
country as the gentleman is or as I am, and they gave us some 
valuable information, and because of that information and 
their suggestions we were able to intelligently reduce many items 
in this bill; but they said to us, and it was not from a selfish 
motive at all, that to decrease this appropriation would be to 
cripple the entire agricultural interests of the United States, 
and I believed them. I want to say to the gentleman that as 
one member of that committee I think I gave just as much atten- 
tion to this provision as did the subcommittee. 

Mr. SNELL. I asked the gentleman about the whole com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PURNELL. And that applies to the whole committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? _ 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How many agents does this appropriation 
provide for? Does it provide for a county agent, a home 
demonstration agent, and a club leader in each of these 
counties? 

Mr. PURNELL. It does contemplate that, yes; and it is 
very essential that they be continued. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does it not require also that every time we 
put on one through this appropriation the county to which he 
is assigned has to put another on? 

Mr. PURNELL. Oh, of course, the county has to pay part 
of the expense, as well as the Federal Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. And most of the counties are getting tired 
of it. 

Mr. PURNELL. I think the opposite is true. In my county— 
and this is true of almost 2,000 counties in the United States 
that are agricultural counties—they have organized boys’ and 
girls’ clubs that are raising pigs and calves and corn, the 
members of which are being given an interest in the profits 
from the raising of those things. A little girl from my county’ 
just the other day took a calf to Chicago which won the 
national sweepstakes. She is interested in farming and stock 
raising, and the boys are interested in it, and they are being 
encouraged not only in a financial way, but they are being 
encouraged in an agricultural way to take an interest in the 
farm and fo stay on the farm. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Why can not the county farm agents also 
act as club leaders? I know a number of counties with county 
farm agents where they are acting as such. Why have two 
Government agents there? 

Mr. PURNELL. If the gentleman had been before our com- 
mittee, he would have seen that everybody who came before it 
said, “Let the county agent do this and that.” A good, live 
county agent has his hands full and earns a great deal more 
than he really gets. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PURNELL. I do not yield just now. I want to make 
a statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to ask a question for information. 


1920. 
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Mr. PURNELL. I can not refuse my good friend from 
Illinois, the new watchdog of the Treasury, and I may say in 
all seriousness à good one, r 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he will 
be kind enough to tell the committee what percentage of this 
appropriation is going to county agents? 

Mr. PURNELL. I can not tell without looking up the figures, 
Besides, there seems to be some dispute about that. 

Mr. SNELL. Allow me to answer that. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman from New York has about 
25 minutes left, and can answer it in his own time. 

Let me state what was done in 1918, the last year for which 
we haye the figures, by these agricultural agents, Seventy- 
seven thousand six hundred and sixty-eight demonstrations 
incident to crop and live-stock production were had, and these 
demonstrations were visited by 677,653. persons, and the in- 
creased profits to the farmers on whose farms they were con- 
ducted, due to better practice, amounted to $22,206,307, or more 
than fiye times the total cost of the work that was done. 

Now, I ask you gentlemen if that work was profitable? The 
total value of the cooperative business conducted by farmers’ 
exchanges and other associations organized with the aid of 
the county agents in this and preceding years amounted to 
$41,847,783, a saving to the farmers, effected through these 
organizations, of $4,500,000. The home demonstration agents 
brought about the home canning of 24,000,000 quarts of fruits 
and vegetables. The 250,000 boys and girls who made a com- 
plete report on their work produced $6,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, with a profit of $3,500,000, while the total supervisory cost 
of all the crop work in which all of these 527,000 boys and 
girls were enrolled was only $547,000. Now, gentlemen, in the 
interest of a false economy, in the interest of a desire to make 
a record, you are asked to cripple this work and give a set- 
back to the one vital organization in this country that will 
increase production; and I sincerely hope that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNLLI will not 
be agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I was very much interested in 
the speech made by my good-looking friend from Indiana [Mr. 
PURNELL], and I—— 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman pardon me for just a 
minute? I would like to know how much time I consumed, so 
that I will know how to apportion the balance of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman used 15 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. It was very interesting to listen to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, as he is always genial, cordial, and accommo- 
dating, but I do not believe he presented a case that would 
justify the appropriation which is sought to be eliminated 
from this bill. 

In the first place, the gentleman has said that the war had 
attracted the boys away from the farm, and then he presumes 
to say that you are not going to be able to get them back, and 
leaves the impression on your minds, without saying so, that if 
we appropriate this $500,000 that that is going to take the 
place of the boys who have left the farm. No such thing. Now, 
let us see what the percentage of the appropriations made by 
the Government of the United States is that goes to those 
who are engaged in the work for the counties. The total appro- 
priation is $14,253,940, which is made for the work, and $1,285 
is allowed for each county agent. In 2,000 counties that makes 
18 per cent of the Federal appropriation, and the other 82 
per cent is lost on the way, paid to men who have no relation 
to the farm at all. Now, what advantage is there to the 
farm by any greater appropriation? The more you add to 
the appropriation the more the overhead charges will be, the 
more linen-collared, swallowtail-coat inspectors we will em- 
ploy, wearing patent-leather shoes, who never get to the farms 
at all. < 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not yield, I contend that the farmers 
throughout the country are not being benefited at all by these 
appropriations, and they themselves realize it. 

Mr. KEARNS. What becomes of this 82 per cent? Where 
does it go? 

Mr. MADDEN. It goes to the payment of these men who 
are riding on trains from State to State and signing the Fed- 
eral pay roll at the end of every month without having accom- 
plished any purpose whatever. That is where it goes, and the 
more you make the appropriation the more of these men you 
will employ. Why, nobody who was in his senses would pre- 
sume to say that these men have anything to do with increasing 
the crops. This appropriation is not intended for that purpose, 


It is intended to enumerate what crops are being raised. Is 
not that what it is for? But even that work is not done by 
these men except to the extent of 18 per cent, and these men 
who get the 18 per cent are employed by the counties. The in- 
iquity of the whole thing lies in this, that every time you em- 
ploy one of these men as a Government agent you force the 
county to employ another. Is not that true? Because the 
county can not participate in the money to be expended out of 
the Federal Treasury unless they, the people of the county, con- 
tribute a like amount. Now, nobody will deny that, 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Is not that a very wise thing to do? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I think it would be wise to the extent 
that reasen would justify it. But it can not be said to be wise 
when you run wild and exercise no reason. And I undertake to 
say, without fear of successful contradiction, that this $500,000 
added to the bill by the Agricultural Committee is just that 
much waste. [Applause.] And if you add $500,000 more, it 
would still be that much more waste; and if you take $500,000 
off, in addition to the $500,000 proposed to be taken off by the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York, you would make 
the service more efficient and your action would meet the ap- 
proval of every legitimate farmer in the United States. [Ap- 
Plause.] 

The farmers throughout the country are writing to me every 
day and telling me how they object to this service. A gentle- 
man laughs. He laughs because he thinks I come from a city 
district. But I reckon I have just as much experience and 
knowledge about the agricultural regions of the United States 
as these men who live at crossroad corners, for I happen to be 
a farmer myself. And I have never seen any of these demon- 
Strators anywhere. They pretend to say that they teach the 
women on the farm to make cottage cheese. My mother made 
cottage cheese when I was a suckling. Any woman in the 
United States who is a real woman knows how to make cottage 
cheese, and they do not have to have demonstrators from the 
Agricultural Department to teach them how to do that. We 
haye it on the table every day, even here. 

And then you pretend to say that unless you appropriate mil- 
lions to be thrown away the farms of the United States will 
deteriorate. 

Mr. PURNELL. 
impression? ö 
Mr. MADDEN. Those people do not do any farming, except 
that they farm the Treasury of the United States; they farm 

that religiously and continuously. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not. 

Mr. PURNELL. You do not want to leave the impression 
here that this money is all spent to teach the women how to 
make cottage cheese? That is no part of it at all. That is one 
of the iniquities. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is one of the features of this bill. 

Mr. PURNELL, I ask the gentleman to mention one of the 
good features of this bill, not the iniquities of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youna] the 
other day said, “ We appropriate only $30,000,000 for the farms. 
What difference does it make whether it is $100,000,000 or 
830,000,000?“ Do you mean to say that because the appropri- 
ation does not exceed more than $30,000,000 that is an excuse for 
appropriating more? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman knows I wanted to get the 
seeds cut out of the bill, and I am in earnest about that. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not finding fault with the gentleman. 
He is a splendid legislator; he has done excellent work here. 
I commend him to his constituents; he deserves their confidence. 
His intelligence and industry, to say nothing of his patriotic 
fervor, make him one of the best men in the Congress. I am 
always interested in what he has to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. E 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield tbree minutes tọ the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Three minutes is a very short time in which 
to answer the arguments of these agriculturists from the 
city of New York and the city of Chicago. [{Laughter.] If 
it were the erection of a public building in Chicago that 
was in issue here, where perhaps a site would cost $10,000,000, 
the gentleman from Illinois would make a different character 
of speech. 


The gentleman does not want to leave that 
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Mr. MADDEN. Yes. The postal revenues show a million 
dollars surplus every year from the Chicago post office. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to be protected from 
my farmer friend from Chicago. [Laughter.] If it were to 
promote some military autocrat in rank and pay the gentleman 
from Illinois would make a different kind cf speech. But when 
it comes to aid in the greatest industry in this Nation, the one 
that has made this Nation great and strong and proud—the 
agricultural interests of the country—the gentleman inveighs 

against it, as he always does. I say that I join hands with the 
Republican Party on the question of economy, and especially its 
leader, who from time to time preaches economy here, but I will 
never follow that gentleman or any other gentleman who seeks 
to economize solely by taking away from the creat agricultural 
interests of our country necessary appropriations which in past 
years have been given to them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would not the gentleman cut out the werd 
“solely ”? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; I will leave that word in. The gentleman 
wants it cut out, but I will not consent because I know he is 
always wrong when it comes to the discussion of matters per- 
taining to agriculture. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any one appropriation that Con- 
gress has ever made that is justified, it is this appropriation. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] talks about the 
burden which it places on the counties. That is trne. In the 
county in which I happen to live, let me say to the gentleman, 
150 men, farmers, bound themselves in a written contract to 
employ a great leader in agricultural pursuits at $5,600 a year 
salary for a term of three years, and if I would not be placing 
myself in the same category with the gentleman from Chicago, I 
would say that I am one of those “ farmers” that helps pay the 
bill, And let me say that since that time we have had great 
corn shows in our county, with exhibits from the gentleman's 
own State, from producers of corn; and from the State of In- 
diana, and from the State of Ohio, and from the State of Iowa, 
and West Virginia, farmers everywhere have brought samples 
of their crops there, and I witnessed a sale of corn produced in 
Indiana at $355 cash paid down for 100 ears of corn. I saw 
ears of corn from Illinois sold at the rate of more than $15 an 
ear. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
these men have raised the corn? 

Mr. RUCKER. No; the corn was raised by the exhibitors. 
It is the same all over the land, and I would be glad to see this 
item increased to $2,000,000 instead of being reduced to $1,000,- 
000.  [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman's 
reference to me I only want to say that I do not come from the 
city of New York, but that I represent a purely agricultural 
district In the northern part of the State of New York. I 
yield four minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I represent as many farmers 
and stockmen as any man in this House and I never leave a 
stone unturned to advance their interests, but I want to say 
that there is more money wasted annually by Congress in the 
nane of farmers and agriculture than under any other head of 
camouflage in which Congress so often indulges. We appro- 
priate thousands and hundreds of thousands for this and that 
private enterprise and ease our consciences with simulated 
make-believe that it is to help agriculture and the farmer. 
Such ret! Such camouflage! Such poppy-cock! ‘The intelli- 
gent farmers and stockmen have become disgusted with such 
shams, 

We carry in this Agricultural bill $30,540,000 in the name of 
agriculture, and agriculture gets very little of it. Why, if the 
farmers and stockmen of the country got 100 per cent value out 
of the money authorized to be spent in this bill I would vote to 
double or treble it; but most of this money is wasted in keeping 
a lot of useless parasites on the Government pay roll and in 
pork-barrel leakages until the stockman and the farmer do not 
reap the value. I will tell you what the farmers want. All on 
earth they want is to be protected from the profiteers and the 
six-hour-workday, high-salaried, autocratic, striking Bolsheviks, 
who want farmers’ products fer nothing, and with this protec- 
tion given them they want us to let them alone. I will tell you 
why you hear so much about the “away-from-the-farm move- 
ment.” It is becuuse, wlile we have been appropriating an- 
nually $30,000,000 in the name of agriculture, we have been 
messing with this and messing with that until we have permitted 


everything that the farmer uses on the farm to go up to the 
very highest maximum top notch, and everything the farmer and 
his family wears has gone up to the highest maximum top notch, 
while everything the farmer produces on the farm the six-hour- 
workday, autocratic, striking consumers are always trying to 
push right down to the lowest minimum possible. The farmer 
is the only man in the United States who labors the maximum 
number of hours possible every day under scorching suns and 
freezing blasts, day and night. The farmer now is the only 
man in the universe who preduces to the highest maximum. 
Some of these farm agents and demonstrators are experts, are 
highly intelligent, and well informed, and are conscientious em- 
ployees of this Government, desirous of benefiting the farmers 
and stock raisers, and do benefit them; while on the other hand 
hundreds of them are ignorant, lazy, shiftless, worthless cusses, 
who were never able to hold any position of importance before 
they secured this easy berth with the Government, and all on 
earth they care about is to draw their salary and just as large 
a traveling and expense account as they can conjure up, with no 
service of any value rendered. My intelligent farmers have 
already forgotten more about farming than these fellows will 
ever know. [Applause.] You know it as well as I de. I am 
getting letters every day from our farmers saying, “ Please pro- 
tect us from these parasites traveling over the country.” The 
Government agent in Lampasas County, Tex,, tried to lead the 
farmers and stockmen of that great agricultural and. stock- 
raising county to belieye during the war that the Government 
was trying to impose on them by price fixing, and so forth, and 
that he was the only protection they had from their Government. 
And there was net a farmer in Lampasas County who did 
not know more about farming than this county agent, who 
was a third-class land agent when he entered the Government 
employ. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I am sorry I can not yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, but I have too little time, and he can use 
his own time. We are not fooling the farmers. They are the 
best-posted men in the United States to-day, and they know 
how little they get out ef this $30,000,000 this Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and the Congress appropriate each year 
for the Agriculture Department. They know how much of 
it is wastel and thrown away. They know that it comes 
out of their pockets and that they have to pay for all of it 
in taxes. They are tax-burdened now, and they are getting 
tired of it. 

If you will put this $30,000,000 back into the Treasury and 
then pass a few wholesome laws that will require the consumers 
of the country to go back to work, to work at least eight hours 
per day, to be paid only according to their individual efficiency 
and production and not according to autocratic union scale, re- 
gardless of efficiency and regardless of production, and force 
them to settle all industrial disputes not by destructive strikes 
whose burdens are borne most heavily by the farmers, but by. 
fair and just arbitration, you will then protect the farmers 
and stockmen from the profiteers and the conscienceless middle- 
men and Wall Street gamblers, then you will have rendered a 
real service of some value to the farmers and stockmen of this 
country, and then you may have some foundation for saying 
that you are the “ farmers’ friend.” 

I will guarantee that if any of you will take this bill to a 
farmer or a cattleman and let him go over it carefully and 
understand just exactly how and in what manner this $30,- 
540,000 is expended you will lose his vote in the next election 
just as sure as he goes to the polls. I do not believe that there 
is a single intelligent farmer or cattleman in the United States 
who will approve of this $30,540,000 bill. Send them a copy 
and let them have time to study it before election, and then see 
whether or not you get their votes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam sorry, but I have only four minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. I want to ask the gentleman a question for 
information. F 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, do not take this out of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. PURNELL. I want to know if the gentleman has had 
any letters from his people—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas declines to 
yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman would just go to the farm- 
ers of the country and ask them whether or not they want this 
Congress to appropriate $30,540,000 in the name of agriculture 
and then waste it, as this bill provides, the gentleman would 
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hear the biggest protest he ever heard in all his life. He would 
hear so much of a protest that, Besides trying to get this garden 
seed monkey business stopped, he would try to get some of the 
other monkey business out of this bill. What are you going to 
do? Are you going to help the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] and the gentleman from Chicago [Mr. Mappen] and the 
gentleman from Texas IMr. BLANTON], who represents a farm- 
ers’ district? Are you going to help us save the farmer from 
his so-called friends who want to spend $30,540,000 of his money 
and then raise his taxes to keep these Government employees 
on the pay roll? We are facing a $3,000,000,000 deficit. What 
do good business men do under such circumstances? Do they 
not retrench? Do they not economize? Do they not stop making 
unnecessary expenditures? Do they not use a little common 
sense, a little west Texas horse sense, if you please, in trying 
to get out of debt? Not a farmer wants his taxes raised. 
Every farmer wants his taxes lowered. Every farmer wants 
his Government to be able to pay its honest debts without 
issuing any more bonds for his posterity to pay. What are 
you going to do about it? It is all with my Republican friends 
on the other side, as they are in the saddle, and legislation 
now is just what they determine. You are responsible 
to the people. They are going to hold you to strict account- 
ability. 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield three minutes.to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas says 
all his farmers ask is to be let alone. When Jenner discovered 
vaccination as a preventive of smallpox some people of that 
day said the same thing. They said, “We don’t want it. 
Let us atone.” [Applause.] When I was a boy the agricultural 
college was a joke. Now the classical college has come very 
near being a joke. ‘The agricultural colleges are rapidly sur- 
passing the rest of these institutions because they are practical. 
They join with the mechanical colleges to teach men something 
useful, and they carry with that an education just as good as 
the classical education. 

The gentleman suggests a touch of humor when he talks about 
farmers with patent-leather shoes, He does not seem to see any 
reason why a farmer should wear patent-leather shoes. I do 
not see any reason why he should not. I am in favor of patent- 
leather shoes for farmers. [Applause.] Whenever the young 
men on the farms in this country can wear patent-leather shoes 
and do wear them, and when they enjoy the other advantages 
and privileges that come to the young men in the city, we will 
not have to be hollering “ Back to the farm.” They will be 
there and stay there. I[Applause.] 

This proposition that we are endeavoring to retain in this bill 
is an effort to get the young men and women of this country 
to learn the very best of all that the ages have accumulated in 
the way of information for the farmers; and if there are any 
anywhere who do not want it they are the very people who 
ought to have it. [Applause and laughter.] Of course there 
are mistakes made in the beginning of all things new. We ex- 
pect that. I have seen men come in here and urge upon this 
Congress what was equivalent to an appropriation for $4,000,- 
000,000 to pay unliquidated damage claims of men who had no 
claims except that they violated the law and would be in the 
penitentiary if they had what the law accorded them. Yet 
here they are awfully anxious to save money. How much? 
How much of the $4,000,000,000? 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] said a minute ago 
that there is more money wasted in the name of the farmer than 
in any other way. Why, last year this Government spent S876. 
000,000 to maintain an army in time of profound peace, when we 
did not have an enemy in the world strong enough to gasp for 
breath, let alone to stand up and fight. If we would put $876,- 
000,000 behind the farmers and good roads and the develop- 
ment of America and its industrial soldiers, we would get the 
money back many times over. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
ships, did they not? 

Mr. LITTLE. They spent $600,000,000 on that, and did not 
get any airships; and the very men who criminally wasted all 
that good money pose before the committees as “ experts” and 
clamor for millions more to follow in Germany’s path, 

Mr. HICKS. They spent $1,200,000,000 all told for that. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; and what has occurred since that should 
encourage us to let them play with billions again. We wasted 
$400,000,000 last year to build battleships at $20,000,000 apiece, 
big iron pots that a $500,000 submarine can sink in two minutes, 
and would chase a battleship off the ocean any time it appeared. 
That money in submarines and destroyers would have put us in 
absolute control of the seven seas and made our coast invincible to 
the navies of the world. Yet they tell us we waste money in 
giving $30,000,000 to develop and improve the business of the 
backbone of the country. There is not a nickel better expended 
than in this appropriation right here. [Applause.] This money 
may do as much good in this country as any $500,000 that we 
will appropriate during this Congress, and it ought to stay in 
the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the appropria- 
tion for cooperative agricultural extension work is to facilitate 
the distribution of information among the farmers. The con- 
tention made when this first appropriation was provided was 
that there was a great deal of knowledge bottled up in the 
department which should be distributed among the people. 
The county agents were suggested and legislation authorizing 
their employment enacted. I rise now simply to explain where 
this money goes. Many seem to believe that these expenditures 
are chiefly made for the employment of county agents. You 
have been told repeatedly that 75 per cent of the expenditures 
go to pay county agents. The facts are, according to the allot- 
ment made for the current year, that only $2,571,479 of the 
Federal funds, an average of $1,285 for each of the 2,000 coun- 
ties, go to pay county agents, which amount is equivalent to 
18 per cent of the total expenditure of $14,253,944 from Federal, 
State, and other sources. 

I will insert statements showing the allotment of the funds. 


Statement showing the Federal appropriations for extension work, also 
funds required to be offset by States, for the fiscal year 1921. 


Federal funds: 
3 Act ($500,000 increase over fiscal year 


They built a lot of air- 


$3, 580, 000 
1, 500, 000 
1, 350, 520 


rative demonstration york (Agricultural 
2 5 = the cotton belt and in the South 
Offset required of States 


83 — 


— — 11. 030, 520 


Table showing the allotment of Federal and State extension funds by lines of work, 1919-20. 


Washington supervision. 
Field wrens 3 
Envelopes 


Smith-Lever, 1919-20. 


1 This includes $751,280 for work in 33 Northern and Western States and $645,040 for work in 15 Southern States. 
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According to tables furnished by the department, allotments of that, of course, is immaterial, as-is the question whether they 


Federal extension funds by lines of work, 1919-20, are as fol- 
lows: 


County agents. 


Home demonstration. 


CCC ⁰ ˙ AAA ˙ A K 
Reg. Federal pe 
Supplementary. 
Miscellaneous... 


Club work, F. deral. State. 
Ben eon ee $130, 84444. 
Reg. Federal. 1805774 $153, 147 
Supplementary. 121, 34, 
r T ens cisesUsepeboaudatfeobesdcn eee 232, 
„r SEBO EN AE EEN 439, 300 420,324 


Average for 2,000 counties, $219, or 3 per cent of total expenditures, $14,235,944. 


Notwithstanding the $500,000 increase carried in the perma- 
nent annual appropriation, it is proposed to appropriate the same 
amount carried for the current year, which increases the amount 
available for next year $500,000, or an average for 2,000 counties 
of $250. Eighteen per cent of $250 equals $45 to each of the 
2,000 counties. 

As I have stated, there has been much misunderstanding con- 
cerning the allotment of the Federal funds appropriated for 
agricultural extension and demonstration work. Representa- 
tives of farm bureaus, farmers, and State agricultural colleges 
all contend that the money allotted for county agents is inade- 
quate. All seem to be in the dark as to how much of the money 
appropriated is expended. Their contention was, when they 
appeared before the committee, that the department has too 
many specialists living in high-priced hotels and traveling at 
Government expense. 

As has been stated, the representatives of the farmers called 
the committee’s attention to three specialists who, according to 
these representatives, reported to the State station at Lexington, 
Ky., representing themselves to be experts on stem rust and 
stem blight and requested that they be furnished transpor- 
tation and assistance to investigate the stem rust and stem blight 
at a place near the station. The request was granted. Accord- 
ing to their statement five days later three more specialists, sent 
out from Washington, reported at this same station for the pur- 
pose of studying the stem rust and blight and requested State 
aid. As the State funds were limited their request was turned 
down, and, according to the statement, nine days later three 
more specialists reported for the same purpose and requested 
aid from the State. Their request was also turned down. 

We were also told that a specialist was sent to Indiana to give 
advice on alfalfa. He advised planting alfalfa. Much of the 
land in Indiana is low, without drainage, and part of it is under 
water. The farmers acted upon his advice and planted alfalfa. 
First the snow came, then it grew warm, and then cold again. 
As a result, first the snow melted, then it froze, and the ice killed 
the alfalfa. The contention is that if advice is to be given, it 
should be given by experts, but by those having knowledge of 
local conditions, ; 

The attention of the committee was called by these representa- 
tives of farmers to specialists on black rust. The committee 
was told that the agent at Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, reported 
a few barberry bushes in the county. Immediately seven special- 
ists appeared. They looked at the barberry bushes but left 
without suggestions and without disturbing the barberry bushes. 
Some members of the committee took exception to the statement. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lee] wired the county agent 
for information. His answer was that at least seven men came 
to look at the barberry bushes and that they left without offering 
suggestions and without destroying the barberry bushes. - The 
county agent did not state that they came from Washington, but 


were paid directly from Federal funds or paid in part by State 
funds. These are a few of the apparent waste expenditures 
pointed out by the representatives of the farm organizations. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Did not that same bunch of gentlemen 
that the chairman is now quoting ask our committee to appro- 
priate, instead of $1,500,000 for this item, $3,000,000 for the 
item, and is not that the campaign they are making? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They want all the money they can get, but 
they want it for county agents. They are not asking for addi- 
tional funds for specialists. What the farmer wants is some- 
body who will come to the farm to enlighten him. These county 
agents are doing excellent work and their work meets with gen- 
eral approval. 

In this connection it is well to bear in mind that large sums 
of money are expended for specialists by other bureaus of the 
department. Practically every bureau sends out its specialists: 
Take, for instance, the Bureau of Animal Industry. If you will 
turn to page 131 of the hearings on the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try you will find that Mr. Rommel, in reply to a question as to 
1 ys bureau cooperated with the States Relations Service, 
stated: 

In the organization of pig clubs, in the beef-cattle demonstration 
work in the South, in the farm sheep demonstration work, and in the 
poultry club work. Our work in the organization of pig clubs is grad- 
ually becoming work in swine husbandry, We cooperate with the States 
Relations Service in this way: We have our men who devote their entire 
time to the extension work, ‘They are stationed in the Animal Hus- 
bandry Division.and work through the States Relations Seryice, and 
through them with the agricultural colleges. 

As to the number of men in that work, Mr. Rommel stated that 
there were probably 50 or 60 altogether. On pages 137 and 138 
you will find the list giving the names and salaries of each of 
the 60. 

On page 139 Mr. Rommel, in reference to the character of the 
work done in dry farming, states: 

My suggestion is that they start with a little bunch of cows that 
— 5 can milk, so that they can have milk and butter, and cheese, pos- 
sibly ; that they have a little flock of chickens; that they try to get off 
of the farm enough to keep the family alive. 

It would seem that the county agents could give the advice 
in the matters indicated in Mr. Rommel's statement, and that 
there is no particular need for specialists to travel from Wash- 
ington to the far West to suggest that the farmers out there 
start with a “little bunch of cows that they can milk” or a 
little flock of chickens. 

If you will turn to page 112, you will find that Dr. Mohler, 
chief of the bureau, in connection with the tick eradication, 
states: “ The salaries and traveling expenses of 280 men, work- 
ing in nine States, are paid out of Federal funds.” Besides, a 
number are sent out by the Dairy Division to organize bull 
clubs, and, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
has stated, to teach the farmer's wife how to make cottage 
cheese. In this connection, for the hog-cholera work, besides 
the $29,000 for research work and $188,000 for inspection service 
in regulating the preparation, sale, barter, and exchange or 
shipment of virus serum toxin or amalgamous products manu- 
factured in the United States which guarantees a potent serum 
to the user thereof, the bill now carries about $200,000 for 
salaries and traveling expenses for specialists to travel over 
the country and teach the farmers what they already know 
about hog-cholera serum. 

What is true of the Bureau of Animal Industry is true of 
many other bureaus. Much of the work, yes, practically all of 
it, is good work, and by all means the good work should be 
continued, but we apparently are short on cash and top-heavy 
on specialists; much of the work can and should be done by 
county agents, as was intended when the service was inaugu- 
rated ; besides with 4} per cent Government bonds selling around 
90 cents and with another bond issue staring us in the face, it 
goes without saying that expenditures must be cut. If not, more 
money must be raised either by taxes or by the issuing of bonds. 

The committee was advised by nearly every bureau chief that 
specialists are leaving the department and that the vacancies 
can not be filled at the salaries offered. The question was asked 
that if the services of the specialists can not be had why should 
the appropriations for them be continued? 

Much has been said about the farmers and representatives 
of farmers wearing patent-leather shoes. It is true that repre- 
sentatives of farmers appeared before the committee. No par- 
ticular attention was paid to their shoes, but attention was 
paid to their suggestions. Their suggestions were that the 
appropriation for specialists be cut and more money be appro- 
priated for the salary and expenses of county agents. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Representatives of State colleges also appeared. If you will 
turn to page 136 of the hearings on the States Relations Service 
you will find that Dr. Russell, dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, had this to say: 

Dr. RUSSELL. Generally speaking, we do not need an expert 


from 
Washington if we have a field that is already covered by a man on the 

ound, because he is more familiar with the local conditions than a 

ashington man can be. We are making more and more cooperative 
arrangements with the Washington men in connection with 
lines of work which we do not have in our college, whereby the men 
are paid partly by Federal money and partly by State money and are 
located at the co „ C out this work cooperatively between the 
two, Take, for instance, on which we have a man now, Wash- 
ington paying three-fourths of the expenses we onet We 
would not be able to carry on this work if it were not for this coopera- 
tion with Secretary Houston. ; y 

The CHAIRMAN. You match the money we W gece with the local 
funds, doubling the amount, which makes available, on an average, more 
than $4,500 for each county. = 

Dr. RUSSELL. The State pays half of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understood you to say that you paid only $1,800 into 
the county. What becomes of the other $2,700? 

Dr. Russi. That I can not answer. 

Page 136— 

Dr. Russert, We have $80,000 in the State of Wisconsin, and we 
have 71 counties, Fifty of those counties have county agents. 

It would seem that if the appropriation for cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work is to be increased $500,000 for next 
year, we should provide that more of the money should be used 
for county agents and less for specialists. If so, undoubtedly 
many more counties would avail themselves of the service. It 
is a regrettable fact that many people do not take more kindly 
to the service, as, for instance, in the State of Wisconsin only 
50 out of 71 counties have county agents. If you will turn to 
page 16 of the hearings on the States Relations Service, you will 
find that the number of cooperative extension employees in the 
States dropped from 3,001 in July, 1918, to 2,774 in January, 
1919, and to 2,501 in October, 1919; that the number of county 
agricultural agents dropped to 1,999 in December, 1919; and 
that the number. of counties without county agricultural agents 
is 937; and, further, that the number without home demonstra- 
tion agents is 2,123, 2 

Mr. Smith, of the Bureau of States Relations Service, in the 
hearings, stated: “The loss in home demonstration work 
through the year has been 55 per cent.” When asked the reason 
for this loss, his answer was: They were dropped because there 
was no local financial cooperation. They were largely paid from 
Federal and State sources.” When Mr. Merritt was asked if 
all States had come under the law, his answer, on ‘page 66 of 
the hearings on the States Relations Service, was: “All of them 
are receiving the full amount under the Smith-Lever Act, ex- 
cept one State, which has not been able to meet the supple- 
mentary fund; that is Pennsylvania.” 

That, together with the statement of Dr. Russell and repre- 
sentatives of the farmers, shows that there is something wrong 
in the allotment of funds. All concede that the work done by 
the county agents, home demonstration, and the boys’ and 
girls’ club is most excellent work and should be encouraged. I 
take it that no one will contend that by simply increasing the 
sum $500,000, which would add $45 a county for the county 
agent, will materially encourage the good work. No; if any- 
thing is to be done to encourage the work, provisions directing 
the proper allotment of funds for county agents should be made. 
If so, there will be no need of increased appropriations; to the 
contrary, they can be safely reduced. If you desire to help the 
farmer and the farmer's wife, do the practical thing, provide 
for men and women to assist them in their work—not the spe- 
cialists traveling about at great expense, but the county agent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Why does not the committee, if they think 

this ought to be corrected, put a provision in the bill as to what 
proportion shall be spent? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I will offer such an amendment to the para- 
graph after the pending amendment has been disposed of. 

One has said, Increase the appropriation and thus increase 
production. If the purpose is to increase production, give the 
surplus and inefficient specialist a job on the farm instead of in 
Washington. Give him a ride on the gang plow instead of in un 
automobile. He will undoubtedly produce more corn riding a 
corn piow than he will in riding in a Ford, demonstrating what 
every farmer knows, such things as the use of hog-cholera serum, 
the making of cottage cheese, the organization of bull clubs, or 
the organization of cooperative associations. County agents are 
capable and ready to do that, and by all means should be per- 


- mitted to do so. 


In my opinion, instead of cutting the appropriation for the ex- 
termination of the corn borer down to $300,000, and that in the 
face of the estimates made by the department and State ento- 


mologists, we had better cut appropriations for other lines of 
activity and thus reserve an adequate sum to meet the ravages 
of the most dangerous pest known to foodstuffs. I fancy that 
the corn producers of the country have more interest in the de- 
struction of the injurious pest—the corn borer—than they have 
in the specialists, even though their services are desirable. Here 
is what the department and entomologists have to say about the 
corn borer. k 

The note in the Book of Estimates reads: 

The estimate for the control of the European corn borer has been 
omitted. On July 29, 1919, the department recommended to the Con- 
ayers in the form of a supplemental estimate, that the sum of $500,000, 
n addition to the 9 of $250,000 carried in the appropria- 
tion act for 1920, be included in the first deficiency bill and be made 


available immediately in order that the campaign against the corn borer 
might be more effectively prosecuted. . 


I also quote from the report of the committee on. policy, 
adopted by the American Association of Economie Hntomolo- 
gists at St. Louis, Mo., January 1, 1920. It reads: 


The committee favors an energetic effort by the General Government 
to control and, if possible, eradicate, 


Another quotation reads: 


Furthermore, we recommend a Federal quarantine, restricted as to 
area, 


And here is what the association recommends as to the 
$500,000 deficit : 


It is further recommended that the Secretary of Agriculture be asked 
to reconsider the situation in view of the materially changed conditions 
resulting from investigations of the last few months, and that he be 
urged to request of Congress a special appropriation of $750,000 to be 
immediately available for cleaning up the ested territories in the 
early spring, along lines substantially as outlined above. 

Geo. A. Dean, entomologist, Kansas Experiment Station; A. G. 
Ruggles, State entomologist, Minnesota; R. W. Harned, 
entomologist, Mississippi; G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, 
Tenn, ; . . Rumse „ Morgantown, W. Va.; D. 
Ball, Àmes, lowa; L. Haseman, entomologist, Columbia, 


Mo.; Stephen A. Forbes, chief Natural History Survey 
of Ilinois; Myron H. Swenk, State entomologist, Ne- 
braska ; S. B. cker, Madison, Wis. 


The association recommends that $750,000 be made imme- 
diately available, or a total of $1,000,000 for the current year. 

The amendment adopted in the House to this bill carries $300,- 
000 for next year and not $1 for the current year, or, in other 
words, if the action taken by the House prevails, the corn 
borer is to be given the right of way from now until the Ist 
of July. After the Ist of July not $2,000,000, the amount esti- 
mated, but only $300,000 is to be made available for next year. 
As before stated, due consideration should be given to the work 
of eradicating the corn borer. Rather than to appropriate 
$300,000, an amount entirely inadequate for this work, action 
should be deferred until estimates can be submitted, at which 
time the matter can be dealt with more intelligently. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ruvey]. . 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, in three minutes I can not say 
what I would like to say, of course. I would like to reply to the 
speech just made by the chairman of the committee in regard 
to the specialists sent out over the country. He talks about 
seven men going out to look at barberry bushes. That testimony 
was refuted by gentlemen from the Agricultural Department, 
who said that they do not do business that way. The men who 
went to look at those barberry bushes were State men and not 
Government men. + f 

I want to refute another statement made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] and also by the chairman of the 
committee, and that is that 80 per cent of this money is spent 
for overhead charges and for men running around over the 
country, for hotel bills, and things of that kind. I have just 
come from the telephone and have taken this matter up with Dr. 
True, who has charge of the work. I did not want to depend 
upon my own memory. He states that this $1,500,000, prac- 
tically every cent of it, is going to pay men who are employed 
as agents in the various counties, and that not 5 per cent of it 
will ever be used for anything else except to pay the salaries of 
the farm demonstrators. That ought to be a complete refuta- 
tion of the statement that 80 per cent of the money is going into 
overhead charges and that a large part of it is going to pay 
specialists who travel around over the country. 

The Smith-Lever bill, which we passed a number of years ago 
and which appropriates for farm demonstration work all over 
the country, contains in it a provision of law specifying how 
much money can be used for overhead charges and things of 
that sort, and all overhead charges will be paid out of the money 
appropriated under that act. Of the $1,500,000 we are appro- 

riating here every cent of it is going to pay the salaries of the 
en and women who are employed to do farm demonstration 
work. I want the million and a half dollars appropriated in 
this bill, and I am opposed to the amendment offered by the gen- 
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tleman from New York to cut it down $500,000. Let us con- 
tinue the work and extend it into the four or fiye hundred other 
counties where they have not had farm demonstration, Let us 
uppropriate this entire sum and provide for these farm agents 
and let them go ahead with this great work. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the State of Iowa 
has thought enough of the farm-agent movement to authorize 
every county board of supervisors to cooperate in the county- 
agent movement by the appropriation of money in order to 
curry on the work under the provisions of law. The time has 
disappeared when the farmer says that he does not want the 
county agents to come around and assist him in improving his 
farm work. As a matter of fact, he is welcome on their farms. 
He has helped them in orchard work, he has helped them in 
stock problems, he has helped them in seed corn, he has 
helped them in the oats problem, he has helped them in a great 
many problems in every way. I believe we ought to do all we 
can in this county-agent work, and if the money is not spent 
in the right place, add a proviso saying that it shall go for the 
purposes which the gentleman from Missouri says it does go. 
Applause. : 

Complaint has been made before the committee that about 
80 per cent of the money so appropriated is used for adminis- 
trative work and only aboùt 20 per cent of it actually goes to 
the paying of the expense, salary, and so forth, of the county 
agent. It appears to me to be an easy matter to attach to this 
bill a proviso that at least $1,200,000 of the appropriation of 
$1,500,000 should go toward paying the salary and actual ex- 
penses of the county agents employed. 

In view of the increased demand for food production, it 
would seem to me a gross mistake to reduce this appropriation 
to $1,000,000, as suggested by the gentleman from New York. 
The county agent is surely an instrument to encourage the 
increase of farm production of all kinds. He has made a care- 
ful study of these problems; he assists the farmer in working 
out his problems in the most effective way; he encourages atten- 
tion to good seed; he encourages attention to live-stock pro- 
duction; he gives instructions as to how to preserve soil fer- 
tility. In the State of Iowa the movement has been indorsed 
to such an extent that we have a county agent in every county 
in the State. We have the State chairman of the National Fed- 
eration of Farm Bureaus, and we want to give every encourage- 
ment to this work that we possibly can. 

I trust that it will be the voice of this committee that the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York to reduce this 
appropriation will not prevail. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in favor of 
continuing the work carried on by the county agents. I was 
to a certain extent responsible for the employment of the first 
county agents that were employed in my State. 

I have always favored the work, but, without regard to the 
character of any work, there is a limit beyond which we are 
not justified in using the Nation’s money to carry it on. There 
is a point where it ceases to be worthy and helpful, and we 
have already reached that point with regard to this work. If 
the appropriation is reduced by the amount suggested, there 
would still be approximately $5,000,000 left with which to 
employ farm agents if it were used for that purpose. I am 
beginning to get letters from farmers whom I have encouraged 
to contribute to the employment of farm agents, saying, “ For 
Heaven's sake, save us from the overimportuning of men who 
are going around asking us, after we have hired one agent and 
paid half his salary, to hire another one; we do not need the 
second man aby more than we need a fifth wheel to our 
wagons.” [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, you can not fool the farmer; and men who imag- 
ine that they can fool the farmer into believing they are his 
especial friends by constantly increasing appropriations for the 
purpose of hiring more people to take them out of the ranks 
of the producer and put them into the ranks of the consumer 
Will have a rude awakening some day when they come in con- 
tact with the votes of the farmers. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, we are all in favor of economy, 
but that economy should not be directed toward an essential 
of a great industry, such as agriculture. I have the honor to 
represent, in part, the great city of New York, although a great 
part of my district lies outside in the agricultural section of 
Long Island. I have in two counties of that district two farm 
bureaus, and they are doing splendid work; and they ought to 


be commended for the results accomplished. I believe their work 
should be fostered and continued, and, therefore, on behalf of 
the farmers of the city of New York I am in favor of the pro- 
visions of this bill and opposed to the amendment offered by 
my colleague from New York. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remaining three 
minutes of my time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation in the cur- 
rent law for this work is $1,500,000 for the fiscal year 1920. 
The amount proposed in this bill is simply a continuance of the 
same amount for 1921. It comes to you recommended by the 
Committee on Agriculture. The full committee recommends it, 
and therefore it has their indorsement as presented to you in 
the pending bill. 

There is continual criticism about the expenditure of money 
for agricultural work which is yery beneficial and for which 
provision is made in this bill. Is there any genuine economy in 
curtailing work for which you have already expended money, 
Which has been begun and is proving successful, and which is 
bringing the splendid results that this work is producing? 
Is there any economy in reducing the appropriations and injur- 
ing the work already begun? That is certainly a false idea of 
economy. During the war, when there was an effort made to 
increase production in the United States, the appeal was made 
through this very work, and why? Because it reached every 
neighborhood, every community, went into every corner of the 
United States, and the people engaged in this work promptly 
and patriotically responded to the request made on them for 
increased production, with the result that there was over a 
billion dollars increased production in the United States to 
meet the demands at that time which were urgent not only here 
but abroad. It is easy for a Member like the gentleman from 
Chicago [Mr. Mabpzx J, by assertion not backed up by facts or 
actual knowledge of conditions, to assail an appropriation of 
this kind and assert that 82 per cent of it is going to overhead 
charges, to people riding up and down the country on trains and 
paying out money of the Government in hotel bills and things of 
that kind. It was shown conclusively by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rusey] that the assertion of the gentleman from 
Chicago is unfounded, because from facts obtained from the 
department, from those who know the facts, the gentleman from 
Missouri demonstrated that the money largely goes into the 
local communities for the direct benefit of the people on the 
farms, and therefore the people are enjoying the good results 
that are apparent and can not be successfully controverted or 
disproved. 

I was surprised at the meandering position of our chairman 
[Mr. Haveen]. He criticizes the continuance of the work pro- 
vided for in this appropriation and by his criticisms backs up 
to a certain extent the gentleman from Chicago, and in that 
way opposes this provision of his own bill; but as usual, in the 
conclusion of his speech, he says that it is a good work and it 
ought to be encouraged. He furnishes the facts to criticize and 
condemn it and then approves it. Let us take his advice in 
the conclusion of his speech and encourage this work by main- 
taining this appropriation in the bill and by voting down the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen who have spoken on this amendment be permitted 
to revise and extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my time, 
eight and a half minutes, to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr., 
MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, while I 
have the matter in mind I wish to correct the statement which 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canprer] made, inad- 
vertently, of course, that if the amount carried in the bill 
remains the amount available from all sources for extension 
work for next year will be the same as this year. The correct 
statement is that the entire amount available will be $500,000 
more than during this year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I speak as a friend of extension work. 
I heartfly approve a system of county agents. At least 10 
years ago I offered what I believe was the first amendment 
offered in this House to increase the appropriation available for 
that kind of work, for an increase, which was adopted, of about 
$65,000, added to a meager appropriation of about $180,000. A 
year or so later I introduced, at the request of the executive 
committee of the Association of Agricultural Colleges, a bill 
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the substance of which afterwards became a law, now known 
as the Lever Act for agricultural extension work. The execu- 
tive committee knew my hearty approval of that kind of work, 
and, having prepared the bill, they asked me to introduce it, 
and I did so. The Committee on Agriculture at that time was 
opposed to it, was not ready for it, so I was unable to get any- 
where with it. The next year Mr. Lever, then one of the ma- 
jority of the committee, introduced a similar bill, and it be- 
came a law. I have from the beginning been in favor of ex- 
penditure of money for extension work, and I will say to the 
gentlemen of the House that where the work is well done it is 
very, very helpful, indeed, to the farmer, and abundant return 
follows the expenditure of the money, 

So that you may have some idea of how this work started 
and how it has been carried on, as indicated by the amount of 
money appropriated and as showing the attitude of the Con- 
gress, let me give you some figures: 

Ten years ago there was appropriated for this work in the 
cotton States $250,155. The bill now before you carries for the 
same work in the same sections of the country $645,040. Ten 
years ago for this work in the North $130,000 was appropriated. 
This year the bill carries for special work in the North, the 
same work exactly, $751,000. In addition to these special sums 
to supplement both of these appropriations there is still an- 
other special appropriation available this year, $1,500,000, and 
the total of these three special appropriations is $2,896,320. In 
addition to these special sums, aggregating, as I say, nearly 
$3,000,000, there is available this year $3,080,000 from the Lever 
Act; that is, there is a total of $5,976,320 for lines of activities 
for which 10 years ago only $380,000 was appropriated, an im- 
mense and rapid increase, you must admit, and indicating a very 
favorable disposition toward the work on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and very favorable action by the Congress. 

Now, what is the reason of this strenuous demand on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture for continuing, even for in- 
creasing, this already very large sum of money? When the war 
opened it was insisted to us that large money was necessary 
for the purpose of stimulating agriculture, increasing produc- 
tion, and preventing waste. And a special bill, as you will 
remember, was passed, carrying a special appropriation of 
$6,100,000 for this work; that is, in addition to all other appro- 
priations which then carried about $5,000,000. Being much 
interested in this work, I frequently spoke at one time and 
another to men in the Agricultural Department respecting it. 
I often asked them, “How are you getting along with the 
extension work?” Their reply was, “We are going on with 
it and expanding it just as rapidly as we can possibly find suit- 
able men. It is very difficult to find suitable men; we are hav- 
ing difficulty in finding them, so that the work may be carried 
on in a satisfactory manner; we are doing all we can and as 
fast as we can.” But what did they do? When this $6,100,000 
of war money was appropriated they went out and picked up 
a great force overnight, as it were, attached them to the pay 
roll, and when the war closed officials came to the Committee 
on Agriculture, and later some others, in and out of the depart- 
ment, who are more influenced than I am by their insistent 
demands, came to Congress and insisted that all or a very large 
part of that extra $6,100,000 should be continued and made a 
permanent fund, to be added to the already large and rapidly 
growing regular and special appropriations, so that this mush- 
room growth of the extension agents might not be separated 
from the public crib. 

Now, I have nothing but commendation for this extension 
work when it is properly done, but during the war they attached 
thousands of men to this roll that were not competent, and out 
of that has grown contempt for this service on the part of many 
of the farmers of the country. Why, we had men, many of 
them in the service, some outside the service, and this same 
bureau came to our committee asking for the employment of 
“experts” to advise, bolster up, and help the poor county 
agents. We said, Why, the work proposed to be done by 
specialists and assistants of all kinds is directly in line with the 
work of the county agents.“ But,” they said,“ the county agents 
are not competent. 
them; we have to have specialists for cattle, specialists in cattle 
diseases, specialists in hog diseases, specialists in poultry, and 
specialists in different kinds of farm crops.” We were told by 
innumerable witnesses before our committee, by many who are 
themselyes employed in the department, that “ specialists ” must 

go to the assistance of inexperienced and incompetent agents. 
The hearings are filled with such statements. 

Now, the subcommittee recommended only $1,000,000 for this 
item, sincerely believing that will be enough to maintain the 
work on its present basis, and if that amount is agreed to the 
total atailable for the coming year will be exactly the same as 


We must employ and send men out to help 


for this year, because the Lever Act will supply $500,000. more 


than this year, Inefficient as it is, of mushroom growth as it is, 
the amount proposed by the subcommittee and available alto- 
gether will enable the department to continue the work on its 
present basis. They wish $1,500,000, which will be an increase 
over the present sum available of $500,000, as I have stated. I 
think that extra amount ought not to be allowed, and therefore 
I believe the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL], decreasing this item from $1,500,000 to $1,000,000, ought 
to be adopted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time-has expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment that I would like to have read for the information of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman fron Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Evans of Nebraska: Page 74, line 13, after the 
words May 8, 1914,” insert “ Provided, That not less than 81. 200,000 
of sea above appropriation shall be expended for salaries of county 
agents.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that. It is a change of existing law. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CH! AIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
makes the point of order against the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman asks 
to have the amendment read for information. It should not be 
offered, at least, until after the pending amendment is dis- 
posed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment wil] be 
offered after the disposition of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL]. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL], which the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 
“ $1,500,000 " and insert $1,000 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SNELL. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 41, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Sey ee Page 74, line 8, strike out 
„000.“ 


The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Evans] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
74. — Pa 


Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of Nebraska: P. 
after the figures “ 1914,“ insert Provided, That not jeas thant $1,20 
of — 5 above appropriation shall be expended for salaries of 5 
agents. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, was not the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska for information merely, and 
therefore it is not pending? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves a 
point of order on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. SNELL. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes a 
point of order on the amendment, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment as a 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I should like it if the point of 
order should be reserved instead of being made. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, The gentleman could not debate it 
anyhow. The debate is closed. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Let it go, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it is simply a limitation on the 
appropriation. ‘There is no question about its being in order. 
If you have the right to limit it, you have the right to put on a 
limitation. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, what is the law that is to be 


changed? 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
the point of order, and the gentleman from Illinois makes the 


point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the law that this would change? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This amendment, as I understand it, 
directs the expenditure of a certain amount of money for a cer- 
tain purpose. I understand the amendment directs the Secre- 
tary to expend a certain amount of money for the pay of county 
agents, or for a certain purpose, instead of leaving the appro- 
priation to be expended under the item in accordance with the 
discretion of the Secretary. Of course, a positive direction to 
expend a certain amount of money for a certain purpose is legis- 
lation. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, if this is the correct interpre- 
tation of the language, then it seems to me it is quite evident 
that it is in order, because it places a limitation upon the 
expenditure. They say that we will appropriate money and 
expend it, and we can not expend it in any other way except this 
way, which is a limitation upon the expenditure, Those limi- 
tations are always in order, and if this would be legislation then 
every limitation on an expenditure would be such. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be 
quite in order to say that not more than $1,200,000 of this sum 
shall be expended for this purpose. This amendment is a limi- 
tation. That is a direction or requirement. 

Mr. LITTLE. Any direction is a limitation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Evans] offers an amendment to pro- 
vide that not less than $1,200,000 of the appropriation contained 
in this paragraph shall be expended in salaries to county agents. 
The appropriation authorized in this paragraph is under the 
authority of a previous act, which would not appear to author- 
ize the specific direction of the money to be appropriated for 
the purpose of the previous law to be applied for any particu- 
lar purpose, and the Chair is of the opinion that the language 
of the amendment does not come within the rule relating to 
limitations, and sustains the point of order. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Haveen] offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered oy Mr. HAUGEN : Pa 
colon, insert“ Provided, That no part o 
farmers’ cooperative demonstration work or coopera 
tension work shall be expended unless the amount to be 
county agents by the Federal Government is equivalent to t 
tures for this purpose from States and other sources.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. That provides here that at least 50 per cent 
of it shall be applied to county agents. 

Mr. RUBET. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. Was not the debate exhausted on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; debate was exhausted on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the amend- 
ment read again. I could not catch it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. RUBEY. That it changes existing law and provides how 
this money shall be expended. We passed the Lever law sev- 
eral years ago, and this paragraph quotes that act, and this 
money is appropriated to be spent in accordance with the pro- 
‘visions of that act; and certainly if the end sought to be 
obtained by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] is con- 
tained in the act, then this amendment is not required; and if it 
is not found in that law, then this will become a change of law. 


74, line 19, after the semi- 
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Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on the point of 


order for a moment? 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
Mx. HICKS. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this is not 
subject to a point of order. This is a positive limitation on the 


amount to be expended, for this reason: Unless the State comes 
forward and makes an appropriation similar in amount to that 
provided for, the Federal Treasury will be subject to a larger 
charge than it would be if this amendment were in the law, and 
inasmuch as the amendment reduces the amount to be drawn 
from the Federal Treasury it is a reduction of the amount that 
may be expended and therefore a true limitation, in the parlia- 


mentary sense, and therefore, in my opinion, not subject to a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Haugen] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Iowa may have five minutes in 
which to explain what his amendment proposes to do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks that the 
gentleman from Iowa may have five minutes to explain the pur- 
poses of the amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I do not care for the five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, as I stated a moment ago, 
there has been a great deal of misconception as to the allotment 
of these funds. What I am endeavoring to do by this amend- 
ment is to provide that the Government shall match the dollars 
furnished by the States and from other sources for county 
agents, so that whenever the State puts up one dollar for the 
agents, then the Federal Government shall put up an equal 
amount, so far as Federal funds are available. Now, the gentle- 
man stated and believes that the Government is expending 80 
per cent of the money appropriated for county agents. I have 
stated that the Federal Government is contributing less than 
half of the amount for county agents of the total amount ex- 
pended from all sources, and also that less than half of the total 
Federal appropriation goes to county agents, I think every- 
body is satisfied that half of this money should be expended for 
county agents. If you go fifty-fifty and give half for county 
agents and half for specialists and other activities, there should 
be no objection, as no one here has suggested that more than 
half of it should be used for specialists and other activities. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As I understood the gentleman's 
amendment, it did not require the State to put up as much as the 
Federal Goyernment does, but it only provided that the Federal 
Government shall put up at least as much as the States do. It 
does not limit the amount that the Federal Government may 
pay over that. z 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; the Federal Government can pay more, 
but it must pay at least 50 per cent. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Federal Government now pays 
more than 50 per cent, does it not? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the contention of the gentleman from 
Missouri. My figures show that they do not. Let us make it 
equal. Representatives of the farmers who appeared before the 
committee stated that at least half should be expended for 
county agents. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the county wants to pay more than 
the amount that the Federal Government is willing to con- 
tribute, why should not the county be permitted to do so? 
Under the gentleman’s amendment they could not, because the 
gentleman’s amendment will not permit the State or county to 
pay more than half. 3 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Therefore it is new legislation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; it is a limitation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What the representatives of the farmers de- 
sired was that at least half of this money should be expended 
for county agents. They are much more interested in the 
county agents than they are in the specialists who travel over 
the country and so are we. The value of the county agent is 
not questioned. Under the present arrangement the counties 
have nothing to say as to whether the money shall go for 
agents or for other activities, as the matter is determined by 
Federal and State officials. 5 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the existing law which provides for 
this appropriation require the conditions set up in your amend- 
ment? j 


Mr. HAUGEN. I stated here a moment ago that there are 
about 2,000 counties to which the service has been extended. 
Many of the counties receive only $600 from Federal funds 
for county agents. The average is about $1,285. It costs 
about $3,000 a year to maintain a county agent. More of 
the money that is being spent for specialists by the Gov- 
ernment should be used for county agents. If you would 
divide the amount available of the total for lists and 
other expenditures than for county agents by the number of 
counties, you would find that the amount of Federal funds 
used for county agents is small in comparison. The repre- 
sentatives of the farmers who appeared before the committee 
stated that they were more interested in the county agents than 
they were in the specialists. I am, too, and I agree with them, 
gentlemen. That is why I have offered this amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. Was it the gentleman's purpose in offering this 
amendment to arrange it so that the State would give as much 
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as the Federal Government gives, or else the Government would 
not spend the money? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; the Government must give as much for 
county agents as the States. 

Mr. LITTLE. Or else the Government will not give anything, 
unless they give as much as we do? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It would not be available unless the Federal 
Government gives dollar for dollar for what States give for 
county agents. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not understand. Does the gentleman 
mean that the Government money shall not be expended unless 
we put up as much as they do, or does he mean that the Govern- 
ment money shall not be expended unless they put up as much as 
we do? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That the Federal money shall not be expended 
unless the Government puts up as much as is put up by the State 
or from other sources. 

Under this bill there will be available over $6,000,000 and 
$3,000 on an average for a county. If a county puts up $3,000 
and allots $1,500 for a county agent, the Federal Government 
would be required to match the $1,500, or, in other words, a large 
number of counties would receive $1,500 instead of the $600 
which they are now receiving. 

Mr. LITTLE. Or else the Federal Government can not pay 
anything? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is correct. 

Mr. LITTLE, Do you mean that they must put up as much 
as we do? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Government must put up an amount 
equal to that put up by the States or from other sources, That 
is a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. LITTLE. ‘That is not what you say. You say we shall 
not spend any of our money unless the amount that we spend 
is equivalent to what they spend. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. LITTLE, If we spend $50,000 and they spend $100,000, 
then the money of the Federal Government can not be expended? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; it can not be expended. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is what you say. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am perfectly willing to modify the lan- 
guage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The amendment will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 74, line 13, after the semicolon, insert: “ Provided, That no 
part of the money appropriated for farmers’ cooperative demonstration 
work or cooperative agricultural extension work shall be expended 
unless the amount to be expended for county agents by the Federal 
Government is equivalent to the expenditures for this purpose from 
States and other sources. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ad- 
dress myself to the point of order. This may or may not be a 
desirable amendment on its merits, but it certainly seems to me 
to be in order. This is not an effort to limit the discretion of 
any executive official. It simply provides the conditions under 
which this House is willing that the appropriation which it 
makes may be used. The Congress is not compellable to make 
any appropriation in this connection, or for any other lawful 
purpose. It can withhold an appropriation at any time that it 
so chooses. The effect of this amendment is simply to provide 
that this appropriation may not be availed of except under 
certain conditions which are set out in the amendment. This 
is a proper money limitation, and it seems to me, whatever 
may be said about the merits of this amendment, that as a 
parliamentary proposition it is in order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to state to the 
chairman of the committee that I think his amendment is well 
meant, but I do not think he has expressed what he intended 
to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to hear the gentle- 
man on the point of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. I ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to the fact that he has not said what he 
intended to say. I suggest that he amend it by saying that the 
money shall not be spent unless the State puts up as much as 
we put up. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is practically the present policy as to 
the paragraph just debated. 
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Mr. LITTLE. I know it is. 

_Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment changes that. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman means that if we appropriate 
$50,000 and they appropriate $100,000 we can not spend our 
$50,000? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Unless they put up an equal amount. 


Mr. LITTLE. How much are we appropriating under this : 


program now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. A million and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the two preceding paragraphs and a million and a half 
in this paragraph, making nearly $3,000,000. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman mean to state that if they 
put up $4,000,000 we can not spend $3,000,000? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not at all. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is what the gentleman says. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment has reference to the county 
agents. They can spend the other part as they now spend it. 

Mr. LITTLE. And the gentleman means if they put up more 
than we do we can not spend any at all? 

Mr. HAUGEN. For the county agents we propose a 50-50 
basis. 

Mr. LITTLE. Well, the gentleman wrote the amendment, 
and he can go ahead with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

The gentleman from Iowa offers an amendment that no part 
of the money appropriated for farm cooperative demonstration 
work or cooperative agricultural extension work shall be ex- 
pended unless the amount to be expended for county agents by 
the Federal Government is equivalent to the expenditure for 
this purpose from State and other sources. — 

The gentleman from Missouri makes the point of order that 
that is a change in existing law and therefore legislation. The 
Chair has examined the act of May 8, 1914, which is the existing 
law relative to cooperative agricultural work, and finds that the 
purposes of this work are set forth in that statute, and provi- 
sion is there made for the allotment and the spending of the 
appropriation to be made each year. 

There is also a provision that no payments out of the addi- 
tional appropriation herein provided shall be made in any year 
in any State until an equal sum has been appropriated by the 
legislature for that State. ? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Chair is referring to the Smith-Lever 
Act. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is referring to the act men- 
tioned in the paragraph under consideration. 

Mr. HAUGEN. A million and a half dollars is being spent 
as provided for in the Lever Act. I propose to change that and 
say how it shall be allotted. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing in the gentleman's amend- 


ment to advise the Chair that it applies to any other act than 


that mentioned in the paragraph. The Chair is assuming that 
the gentleman's amendment refers to the act specified in the 
paragraph under consideration. The language of the amend- 
ment, as the Chair understands it, is to the effect that none of 
the fund mentioned shall be expended for county agents unless 
the amount to be expended by the Federal Government is 
equivalent to the expenditure for this purpose from the States 
or other sources, 

The Chair thinks that that does not contravene the statute, 
which requires the State to put up an equal amount to that 
appropriated by the Federal Government; that it is a limitation 
upon the appropriation sought to be made by Congress. If the 
Chair may be permitted, it is not in the usual phraseology of 
limitations where other appropriations are required, where Fed- 
eral appropriation is made dependent upon other appropria- 
tions being made from other sources, but the Chair is of the 
opinion that this is clearly a limitation which does not contra- 


vene the requirements of the original law, and therefore over- . 


rules the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute 
for the amendment which will remove the objection made by the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his amendment and offer a new amend- 
ment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. HAUGEN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Havéen: Page 74, after line 13, Insert: “ Pro- 
vided, That no part of the money appropriated for farm and co- 
operative demonstration werk or cooperat 


ve agricultural extension 
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work shall be expended unless the amount to be expended for county 
ae the Federal Government is equivalent to the amount to be 

for other employees of the States Relations Service by the Fed- 
eral eral Government.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that 
amendment. It seems to me that it is subject to a point of order. 
The amendment says that the appropriation shall not be avail 
able, and talks about the amount paid in the various States to 
the State men. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, it simply provides that 50 per 
cent of the appropriation is to go to the county agents and the 
other 50 per cent to other employees of the States Relations 
Service. r 

Mr, RUBEY. It does not say that. 

Mr. TINCHER. As a matter of fact, only 18 per cent of it 
now goes to county agents; and that is what the gentleman is 
trying to get away from, so as to give 50 per cent instead of 18 
per cent. Is not that right? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is, of the total expenditures made. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri insist 
upon the point of order? 

Mr. RUBEY. I insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is practically the same amendment as the 
other. If the other amendment is preferred, I have no objec- 
tion to substituting it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, the manner 
in which the money provided by the Lever law is to be used is 
determined by that law. These appropriations of $751,000 for 
the North and $640,000 for the South, with the $1,500,000 addi- 
tional just added, are special appropriations, and the manner of 
the distribution of them can clearly be determined by just such 
a provision as the gentleman from Iowa proposes to add. 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment which provides that no part of the money for 
farmers’ cooperative work or cooperative agricultural extension 
work shall be expended unless the amount to be expended for 
county agents by the Federal Government is equivalent to the 
amount to be expended for other employees of the States Rela- 
tions Service by the Federal Government, to which the gentle- 
man from Missouri makes the point of order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw this amendment and offer the amendment withdrawn 
a moment ago, so that the matter may be disposed of without 
delay, The Chair has already held the amendment in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw the pending amendment and reoffer the 
amendment previously withdrawn. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
which the gentleman now offers. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 74, line 13, after the colon, insert: 

“Provided, nat no part of the money appropriated for farmers’ co- 
97 demonstration work, or cooperative agricultural extension 
work, be expended unless the amount to be expended 88 

ts by the Federal Government ts equivalent to the expenditures 
this purpose from States and other sources.” 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I have a substitute which I desire 
to offer for that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment to that amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 74, line 13, after the words “ Ma 

a Provided, That of the aboye appropr 
shall be expended for purposes oth 
agents.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The amendment in the nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
as amended by the substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain 
8 experiment stations in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
d of Guam, and the Virgin Islands of the United States, including 

the erection of buildin uildings, the preparation, illustration, and distribution 


8, 1914.“ insert: 
— — more than $300,000 
the salaries of county 


of reports and bulletins and all other necessary expenses, $205, ‘000, as 
follows: Alaska, $75,000, of which $11,800, or so much thereof as 
be necessary, sh be immediately available for the erection of build- 
ings, 8 of breeding live stock, and other expenses connected 
with the stock-breeding experiments on the island of Kodiak and at the 
Matanuska station; Hawali, $50,000; Porto Rico, $50,000; Guam, 
Z15000 and the Virgin Islands of the United States, $15, 000; and the 
tary of A — an is authorized to sell such products as are ob- 
tained on the d belon to the 1 experiment stations 
in Alaska, Hawai co, the island of Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands of the United States: Provided, That of the sum herein appro- 
priated for the experiment station in Hawaii $10,000 may be in 
agricultural m work in Hawaii. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to ask the chairman of the committee a question. I notice 
in the latter part of this paragraph it is provided that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall have authority to sell these prod- 
ucts, but it does not state whether the fund shall be a revolving 
fund or be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
Is there any general law on that subject? 

Mr. HAUGEN. My understanding is that there is. I would 
have no objection to providing for that, but I understand it is 
not necessary. In order to make it a reyolving fund it must say 


so specifically. 

Mr. BLACK. In order to make sure I offer to amend, after the 
word “States,” in line 17, page 75, by inserting “and the 
amount obtained from the sale thereof shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as 3 

ee 75, line . after the States.“ poe “and the 1 

from the sale therest shai shall be covered in to the Treasury of th 
Unite States as miscellaneous receipts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total for States Relations Service, $4,866,120. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr: Chairman, you have all been 
kind to me. My remarks are made with respect, even humility, 
ae the object of cooperating with you for legislation to im- 

ve upon our present method of handling public lands in 
Nevada. about 100,000 square miles, administered upon plans 
unsuited to our needs; if not good for our section, then not good 
for your section, whose sole purpose is building a country of 
mutual interests wherein all will share alike. 

The western man admires and fully supports the building in- . 
stinct of eastern men. We plead earnestly and honestly, and we 
hope for equal confidence from yourselves, recognizing our in- 
tegrity of purpose. Our business principles are sound, founded 
upon the eternal truth that honesty is the only policy. We 
strive to build the West, our chosen home. Our State adminis- 
tration is efficient and exemplary. Our governor a native Ne- 
vadlan and statesman of highest class. Our legislature and all 
officials men of sterling character. Your interest in the West is 
mutual with ours. You desire.growth; our ambition and our 
life work is there, to build. 

The pioneers of Wyoming, with their indomitable building 
and reclaiming spirit, deserve all their prosperity; they did not 
sell their public lands, but gave them as reward to men who 
would brave rough weather and adverse conditions to reclaim 
those vast areas to grazing; finally oil was struck; now the 
early pioneer rightfully owns the land. The only man who was 
qualified to subdue the West takes certain pride in offering his 
bank account for any need of his beloved State. Nebraska 45 
years ago was called the great American desert, but our Govern- 
ment’s policy in giving homesteads to settlers has since made it a 
garden spot through their industry. 

The State of Texas, rich beyond compare from her public 
lands, sets the proud example of modern education and advance- 
ment. t 

Words will not describe Oklahoma's prosperity. Tulsa’s popu- 
lation has twice doubled in four years. Oklahoma City has 
120,000 inhabitants, its population having doubled in 10 years, 
Fourteen years ago when Oklahoma was admitted as the forty- 
sixth State $5 bills looked like Government bonds, 

There are no public lands left in those prosperous States. 
Does anyone in this House regret the prosperity of Texas? 
Will a Member from the Lone Star State refuse to Nevada 
the policy which made Texas prosper? After 56 years of state- 
hood Nevada is still 90 per cent Government owned. One hun- 
dred thousand square miles await recognition from you of a 
plan inducing and rewarding the arduous toil and hardships 
necessary to make that soil produce. The only enemy to our 
mutual desire is suspicion, fostered by misguided conservation, 
keeping Nevada lands idle and undeveloped. When you learn, 
as you will eventually, that inspectors and directors, all ap- 


1920. 


pointees several times removed from the people's selection, lack- 
ing the knowledge and bound by departmental zeal against the 
only ones who can reclaim this portion of the West, when 


certain courage of our pioneers is recognized, when 
trusted with our work, then the liability which you now 
be turned into an asset and you will be proud of the 
made Nevada. England is irrigating 35,000,000 acres in India 


g 

finest type of men, the western pioneer builder. Give them 
your confidence and keep them here. Without them Nevada 
will forever be a desert. 

There during the February thaws and June freshets you have 
water wasted which could be held and used for profit during a 
long growing season. We have the resources, the men and 
women for this work. Encourage industry and self-reliance for 
reclaiming this land. Nevada enlisted and sent 8 per cent of 
her population to war. We are just as earnest to build our 
State as we were to protect our Republic. 

Our legislature should administer those lands for the mutual 
good of its citizens, and our Government for reclaiming and 
providing homes for soldiers, for building roads and schools, 
for economy of administration, fer our inherent right under the 
Constitution called “free, equal, and independent Common- 
wealths.” Close up your extensive, expensive administration 
of Nevada as an inducement to our self-reliance. All we need 
in Washington is a small bureau to furnish reliable information 
upon raw resources. 

Conservation there prevents development and does not meet 
our peculiar needs; land without cultivation is like money out 
of circulation—earning nothing. 

These lands, wind swept and sand blown, lie below a flow 
of water which at certain seasons runs riot with damage—be- 
neath a long summer season, of long growing days, a growth for 
10 months in the year, where crops and fruits of all kinds are 
produced, from a soil rich in phosphates and potassium, owing 
to the disintegration of mineral-bearing rocks. Suspicion 
against Nevada men is a hindrance to our Government, which 
seeks to provide homes and occupation to men who in times of 
peril gladly give their lives to protect us all. Government 
should furnish equal opportunity to all men and women who de- 
sire to work and build, to safely guard the weak, and stimulate 
the strong to great achievement. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of the chemical and cal character of road 
AnA ead TAVARA DOAS JEDAN. DANON LAINAA on th coon: 
tion with State highway departments and other pee A $77,020. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rusey. Insert on page 78, after line 14, a 
new paragraph, as follows: 


“For conducting field experiments and various methods of road con- 
struction and maintenance, and investigations concerning various road 
materials and preparations; for investigating and developing equipment 
intended for the preparation and application of bituminous and other 
binders ; for the purchase of materials and equipment; for the loy- 
ment of assistants and labor; such experimental work to be confined 
as nearly gs possible to one point during the fiscal year, $45,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on the 
amendment. It is new legislation on a general appropriation 
bill and can not be admitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, this item has been in the bill 
since 1912, and has carried since 1917 some $60,000. I do not 
think there is any question but that the language is clearly in 
order. I have placed it in the bill in identically the same place 
it has been carried in the bill during all these years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state to the Chair the 
authority for its being placed in the bill in 1912? 

Mr. RUBEY. I can only refer the Chairman to the organic 
act and to the act under which the Bureau of Roads was estab- 
lished. I have not examined the language with particular ref- 
erence to this item. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Missouri refer to 
the organic law establishing the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. RUBEY. Establishing the Department of Agriculture and 
also the law establishing the Bureau of Public Roads. I call 
the Chair's attention to this language in connection with the 
general expenses for the public roads. The law as it has been 
carried heretofore provides for conducting investigations and 
experiments, for collating and reporting and illustrating the re- 
sults of the same, and for preparing, publishing, and distribut- 
ing bulletins, and so forth, It also provides for supplies, fixtures, 


and apparatus, and road demonstrations of every possible kind 
and character. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman contend that there 
is any authority of law for any of these road items in the bill? 

Mr. RUBEY. I think possibly, if points of order should be 
made against them, they would all go out. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. My recollection is that at one time 
they all went out on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair has referred to the authorization of Jaw for the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and finds by reference to the Book of 
Estimates that the first authorization was made in the appro- 
priation bill approved March 3, 1905. Subsequent to that date 
appropriations have been made and items carried in the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill providing for various investigations 
and activities on the part of this bureau. But the Chair finds 
nothing in the organic act for the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture authorizing this particular activity, nor 
does he think the very general language used establishing that 
department is sufficient to warrant this particular appropria- 
tion unless specific authority is found in some other law. The 
Chair does not believe that the establishment of this bureau 
making appropriations for these various activities in the annual 
appropriation bill or in the language used in the various appro- 
priation bills is sufficient to warrant or to provide for their 
establishment as a permanent branch of the department. In 
the view of the Chair the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Runry] is such activity as is not warranted 
by existing law, and the Chair therefore sustains the point of 
order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


upon the utilization of water in 
methods to 7 


flow of water in ditches, p 
3 and measurement 
und laws affecting — 


best 


of reports and bulletins on irrigation ; * 
ashington and 


Mr. SNELL and Mr. HARRISON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
section, in view of the fact that the law does not authorize 
general investigations of this kind on appropriation bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HAvGEN] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I know. of no authority for the work in the 
organic act, as has been referred te by the gentleman from 
Missouri. I am inclined to concede it is subject to a point of 
order, and, as heretofore stated, I think a number of the items 
are subject to a point of order and would go out if a point of 
order were made. 

Mr, MANN of IIlinois. Mr. Chairman, this is entirely differ- 
ent from a road proposition. Roads are not confined to agri- 
culture. This proposition is for the purpose ef investigating 
and reporting on the use of water in farm irrigation. Now, 
I have no doubt it is familiar to the Chair, as it is to every- 
body else, that irrigation is just as important on the farm as 
any other operation on the farm. We investigate the diseases 
of horses, and we investigate animals on the farm, of all sorts; 
we investigate the raising of wheat and corn and other farm 
products. Now, irrigation is just as much a part of the work 
of the farm as the raising of wheat or corn. That is not true 
in the State of New York or in the State of Illinois, but not- 
withstanding those two great States are very important in 
agriculture, they are not the only places in the country where 


there are farms. Now, the organic act authorizes the collec- | 


tion and diffusion of knowledge in its broadest sense, relating 
to agriculture. That certainly would include the use of irriga- 
tion on the farms. That is all this item is. : 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I maintain that this goes a 
great deal further than what the gentleman from Illinois has 
just explained. This goes so far as to the customs, regula- 
tions, and laws affecting irrigation, and the purchase and in- 
stallation of equipment for experimental purposes. I maintain 
that this whole thing is a general investigation, that is abso- 
Jutely prohibited from being carried on an appropriation bill, 
and the language is wide enough to designate it as a 
investigation, 


general 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. It all comes under the head of water 
in farm irrigation, including these other things, All is a part 
of the utilization of water in farm irrigation, which is to 
obtain ‘information, and designed, as provided by the bill, to 
be diffused among the people, relating to the raising of crops 
through irrigation, If that is not agriculture, what is it? 

Mr. SNELL. I maintain that the proposition goes so much 
further than any special investigation that it could come under 
the head of a general investigation, which is prohibited on an 
appropriation bill. And I call the attention of the Chair to 
volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, paragraph 3652: 

While the statute authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
investigation of subjects relating to agriculture is held to justify a 
broad line of appropriation, yet it does not justify appropriations for 
general investigations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] makes the point of order to the pending paragraph. The 
Chair understands he bases his contention on the ground that it 
provides for a general investigation, which is not authorized 
to be made upon a general appropriation bill. From the language 
of the pending paragraph, taken as a whole, it seems to author- 
ize an investigation and report upon matters connected with 
the utilization of water in farm irrigation and the preparation 
of reports and distribution of the results of that investigation, 
And the Chair may again refer to the organic act establishing 
this department, found in the Revised Statutes, second edition, 
of 1878, page 87, Title II. which provides for the Department 
of Agriculture: 

The general design and duties of which shall be to acquire and 
diffuse among the people of the United States useful information of 
subjects connected with agriculture in the most general and compre- 
hensive sense of that word. 

It also provides for securing and preserving the information 
concerning agriculture by practical and scientific experiments, 
an accurate record of which experiments shall be made. It 
seems to the Chair, in view of the broad, general language used 
in the organic act, that this is such an investigation as would 
be authorized, and that it comes within the authority of the 
department to make investigation and diffuse the information 
concerning it among the people of the United States. The 
Chair does not think that this language, taken as a whole, 
provides for a general investigation, but rather a thorough in- 
vestigation of a particular subject, namely, the utilization of 
water in farm irrigation. 

The Chair overrules the point of order, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
strike out the last word, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, while the committee is on 
the subject of the building of public roads, I desire to call the 
attention of the committee again to a bill which is pending in 
this Congress and which if adopted by the House would be of 
great practical benefit to road constriction in this country. 

I have repeatedly urged the House to take up Senate bill 
8037, adopt the committee amendments, and enact it into law. 
This bill is now on the calendar with the amendments proposed 
by the House Military Affairs Committee, and it has the prac- 
tically unanimous indorsement of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. At the date of the signing of the armistice the Gov- 
ernment owned great quantities of motor-propelled vehicles 
and quantities of all kinds of road-building implements and 
materials. Congress passed a law directing in very general 
terms the distribution of such of this material as the Govern- 
ment could not use to the highway commissioners of the several 
States for use in road construction, and the distribution was 
to be made amongst the States along the lines of distribution 
of moneys provided in the good-roads act for Federal aid to 
State construction. The terms of the act were broad and gen- 
eral, and the War Department has refused to act without more 
specific instructions. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

„ Mr. JACOWAY. Has not that been done in part? 
Mr. HARRISON. As to motor-propelled vehicles, the War 


Department has and is making distribution, but other road- | 


construction material it is not and will not. There was a reso- 
lution passed through this House which simply requested the 
Secretary of War to turn over the motor-propelled vehicles, 
which the War Department was then engaged in doing, but it 
amounted to nothing. In the first place, the War Department 
was then doing what the resolution requested ; and, in the second 
place, it was a mere request, without any possible vitality. It 
was mere partisan political camouflage, and apparently intended 
as such. If the purpose had been to really secure this road mate- 
rial for road construction on the part of the States, it would 


have been just as easy to have enacted the Senate bill into a 
law, which would have had the force of Jaw, as to have passed 
the House resolution preferring a request on the part of the 
House. While the House has been thus playing the political 
game, the stores of road-construction material, not merely motor- 
propelled vehicles, have been deteriorating and being dissipated. 

The waste has been almost criminal, and the people of the 
country are showing their weariness of the partisan treatment 
of practical matters. Almost every State highway commission 
has been appealing to Congress to have that law enacted. 
It seems to me that to let that material be dissipated or 
sold at a sacrifice, instead of being turned over to the public- 
2 commisstons to be used for public-road construction, is 
a crime, 

It is not the fault of the Military Affairs Committee, for the 
committee, as a committee, and the members, without regard 
to political affiliations, have sought to secure action, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzir, of Illinois, reported and asked for a rule to which the 
Rules Committee so far has turned a deaf ear. 

We have all sorts of road-building implements and material 
simply lying idle in the hands of the War Department unutil- 
ized, and if this House Would enact that Senate bill at once 
it would be capable of being distributed and put to practical 
use. The several States have appropriated this year over 
$700,000,000 in the aggregate for road construction. Many of 
the States have adopted their road program on the theory that 
they would receive this material, and great practical interests are 
at stake, but it seems impossible to get the power that controls 
the legislation of this House to take action. Everyone recog- 
nizes the vast importance of good roads to the rural, as well as 
the urban, communities, The States haye shown their appre- 
ciation by the appropriation of vast sums, carrying the burden 
of heavy taxation. My own State, Virginia, has not been back: 
ward, but contemplates a forward and progressive movement, to 
secure for her people good roads. She has made a very large 
appropriation to meet an ambitious program of road construc- 
tion. She must lay a heavy tax burden on her people to secure 
in the market, at heavy cost, the material which the Federal 
Government has no use for, and which is wasting and deteriorat- 
ing because the Government can not adequately care for it. 
Here, then, is the situation: The States must have such mate- 
rial for road construction. If they have to buy it, it will be at 
great cost. The War Department has the material, which it 
ean not use, which it is keeping at great waste, and which it 
ean not sell except at a great sacrifice. The Senate has passed 
a bill permitting the people of the States, who are the people of 
the Union, to make practical.use of this material, and the House 
has so far refused to take action, at great loss and detriment in 
the material. The time for road building is at hand, and if we 
intend to authorize the use of this material the time for legisla- 
tive action is pressing. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Was the gentleman in here the other day 
when the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvetr] said he was 
trying to get some data on the subject? I think the trouble 
about it is that the steering committee has been too busy to 
function on it. 

Mr, HARRISON. There is no question about the data, The 
data are at hand. They have been furnished to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. It has been acted on, as I say, unanimously, 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. y 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman know whether the 
Committee on Military Affairs has ever asked the steering com- 
mittee if it could be brought up? 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if the 
Republican steering committee has ever acted upon that meas- 
ure; and if not, why not? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 
[Laughter.] The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For investigating and reporting upon farm drainage and upon the 
drainage of swamp and other wet lands which may be made available 
for agricultural purposes ; for preparing plans for the removal of surplus 
water by drainage and for giving expert assistance by advice or other- 
wise in the drainage of such lands; for conducting field experiments and 
investigations concerning the construction and maintenance of farm- 
drainage work; for investigating and developing equipment intended 
for the construction and maintenance of farm-drainage structures; for 
the purchase of materials and equipment; and for preparing and illus- 
trating reports and bulletins on drainage; and for the employment of 
assistants and labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere; for rent 
outside of the District of Columbia, and for supplies and all necessary 
expenses, 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a 
point of order on the paragraph appropriating money for the 
construction of farm buildings. What page are we on, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Page 79, lines 4 to 18, inclusive. 

8 r. STRONG of Kansas, Excuse me. I withdraw my point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his point of 
order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For ing farm domestic water nd a 
the . buildings, ahr al cbse» p ing Pe 
involving mechanical principles, including the erection of such structures 
gutside of the District of Columbia as may be nage reage 3 for experi- 
mental purposes only, the employment of labor in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, supplies, and all other necessary expenses, $25,000. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, now I desire to 
make a point of order that that is legislation. 

Mr. SNELL. I make the point of order that the question of 
farm buildings is not authorized by the organic act. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois, There is no provision here for the 
construction of farm buildings. The gentleman has not read 
the paragraph carefully, 

Mr. RUBEY. It is for the investigation of such construction. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Beginning on line 19, page 79, it 
says: 


For crake eal farm domestic water supply and drainage — —— 


the construction of farm buildings, and other rural engineering 1 lems 
inyolying mechanical principles, including the erection of such struc- 
tures outside of the District of Columbia as may be necessary for 
perimental purposes only, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is not for the construction of other 
engineering problems. It is for their investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total for Bureau of Public Roads, $490,620. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last line. 

Mr. TREADWAY,. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
item of the Bureau of Public Roads ought to be considered for a 
moment in its broad sense, with reference to the conflict of our 
appropriations and work. We are appropriating here under 
the title of “ Bureau of Public Roads” the enormous sum of 

90,000. I have roughly counted up the number of employees 

the first paragraph under the title of “ Salaries, Bureau of 
Public Roads,” and I find there are something like 110 or more 
employees there, together with the employees that come under 
these expert- advice“ items running through pages 78 and 79. 

But the point I wish to make is that it does not carry with it 
the construction of a single inch of highway. Not one inch of 
highway is constructed under an appropriation of $490,000. 

We also have a good-roads bill which in three years’ time will 
appropriate $200,000,000. I believe that is the aggregate for the 
three-year period. That is proposed to go directly to highway 
-construction; a most estimable proposition, provided it gets 
there. But the conditions in that bill are such that the actual 
division of that amount can not be made. In other words, here 
is a complete duplication. This is a good-roads proposition. It 
is supposed to be under an agricultural bill, calling for an appro- 
priation of $490,000 without the building of an inch of road, as 
I say, and then later on you appropriate $200,000,000—$75,000,- 
000 this year—for road construction. 

That is another illustration of the fact that we ought to have 
a budget system and not have these duplications, 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. HITAY 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman-know, that the House of 
Representatives has already passed a budget bill, and thatit is 
now pending before the Senate? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. I am only saying that I am delighted 

Mr. GARNER. I merely want to suggest to the gentleman 
that if he could help it along over there by making an.argument 
before the Senate committee, it might help to bring about the 
end which we so much desire. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think we have work enougli to do at 
this end of the Capitol so that we do not need to try to hurry up 
the people at the other end of the Capitol. I will cooperate with 
the gentleman to the fullest extent in pushing any possible legis- 
lation here. But let me say I am not making these remarks as 
derogatory of the Agricultural Department or of the Committee 
on Agriculture, but I am calling attention to what seems to me 
to be another indication of our governmental extravagance and 
slipshod way of doing business, and a willingness to make these 


enormous appropriations which are practically for the employ- 
ment of good people in swivel chairs down town. You talk about 
wanting “expert advice”! On page 78 of this bill there is an 
appropriation— 

For investigations of th h ` 
ordi — ciay and airt 5 r e 
mate and for furnishing expert advice on road building and main- 
tenance, $102,300, 

I will ask the gentleman if he will not admit that a road super- 
visor in his county in Texas is a great deal better equipped to 
give that expert advice than some inquirer here in Washington 
experimenting scientifically on the subject? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think so. ` 

Mr. TREADWAY. Ido. 

Mr. GARNER. I think these people who have conducted ex- 
periments in road-building materials and road building can give 
some very good advice to the people throughout the United 
States. But it is not incumbent upon me to defend the action 
of the Agricultural Committee in making this appropriation. 
The gentleman’s party is in the majority and in command, and 
when he is making these criticisms he is criticizing the work 
done by his own party. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Please do not take time to criticize the 
party. I am not taking any party viewpoint. I will say to 
the gentleman that there is nothing more essential to the welfare 
of my own individual district and of my home State than good 
roads; but what I am criticizing is the fact that we are trying 
to camouflage $490,000, which is not of the slightest use from a 
practical point of road construction. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has called attention to the importance of building good 
Toads, but he objects to investigations and furnishing expert 
advice as provided in this bill. The money has already been 
appropriated for the building of roads. It is made available 
by a permanent annual appropriation, which provides that the 
money shall be expended by the Department of Agriculture. As 
has been stated, the unexpended balance on the 1st of July, 
1919, was $74,472,306. The appropriation for the present year 
is more than $95,000,000, a total of $169,472,306. On the 1st of 
July next $100,000,000 more becomes available. Still the gen- 
tleman believes that we should expend these hundreds of 
millions of dollars without investigations or expert advice. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman is misrepresenting my 
attitude absolutely. I do not believe in any such thing. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman decries the bill because it 
carries an appropriation for expert advice on road building. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am decrying this particular appropria- 


Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman wants to be fair? 
Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, yes; and so does the gentleman from 


Mr. HAUGEN, The gentleman talks about the budget sys- 
tem. He critcizes the Department of Agriculture—the de- 
partment that has the most efficient and practically the only 
real budget system of all the departments of the Government. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to congratulate the gentleman on de- 
fending his own bill for once while it is under consideration. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is mistaken in his inference. 
The gentleman will concede that with the activity and efforts 
made on his side of the House to increase the appropriations in 
this bill, to filibuster, and to defeat the bill, I have had my hands 
full to counteract the efforts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield for n question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LAYTON. What is the use of the Government going into 
the question of furnishing water to farms? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The drainage item is a different item. 

- Mr. LAYTON. It is in this same item. 

Mr. HAUGEN. You have reference to the appropriation for 
drainage experiments. It has been carried in the bill for a 
number of years, and we believe some good work is being done in 
that direction. 

Mr. LAYTON. I do not care if it has been carried in the bill 
a thousand years. The point is that I think governmental ac- 
tivities ought to quit somewhere, and the people themselves be 
allowed to exercise their common sense and work out some 
problems for themselves. 
Mr. HAUGEN. My State and every other progressive State 
have spent millions and millions of dollars for drainage. We 
think it is a wise expenditure, and that information on that sub- 
ject is of great importance. $ i 
~ Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Yes, 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Can the gentleman inform me how many 
employees are carried on pages 76 to 80, inclusive? I have 
counted up the number on pages 76 and 77, and there are about 
115 of them, but in addition to that every other item is for ex- 
pert advice and the employment of help, and so forth. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There were some over 330 carried last year 
in the items to which the gentleman refers. It requires a 
large force. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It must. I realize that. 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘Those employed under these items supervise 
expenditures running into the millions, 

Mr. TREADWAY. With an appropriation of $490,000, of 
course you have got to employ a good many people; but has 
the gentleman an estimate of the number of employees? 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘There were 330 last year, There are some 
over that this year. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginiu. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. Mr. Chairman, the criticism by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] of this feature of 
the bill is so little justified, and the impression that he seeks to 
create would be so misleading, that I am moved to say some- 
thing by way of reply to his speech. 

He criticizes this appropriation as having no relation to the 
construction of a mile of public road, when, as a matter of fact, 
these appropriations are related to the construction of thousands 
of miles of roads in the United States, in every single mile of 
which the Federal Government has a vital interest. The Con- 
gress passed the Federal road act some years ago, It is now in 
full operation. There is not a mile of public road now under 
construction pursuant to that law which does not make a de- 
mand upon the Department of Agriculture. Under that act it 
is the duty of the Agricultural Department to see that the con- 
tributions which the Federal Government affords for road con- 
struction in the States are wisely expended. The act imposes 
upon the Department of Agriculture the specific task of approy- 
ing, in the first instance, every project of road construction un- 
dertaken pnder the act, and the power of withholding the Fed- 
eral contribution until it is satisfied that the work of construction 
has been properly executed. I would like for the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, or any other critic of this part of the pend- 
ing bill, to explain to this committee how this important func- 
tion of the department in regard to the proper expenditure of 
Federal money can be discharged without expert assistance. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. Can the gentleman tell how many miles of road 
are being constructed? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I can not; but I repeat most 
positively the statement that I made a few moments ago that 
thousands of miles of road are under actual construction at the 
present time. 

Mr. SNELL. Can the gentleman tell us how much has been 
expended so far? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I can not give the figures off- 
hand. The gentleman can secure them from the department. 
But I will say this, that in the State of Virginia—and Virginia 
is not one of the States making the largest appropriations for 
road purposes—our quota of the present Federal fund is about 
$6,000,000, and we are arranging in connection with that 
amount to expend from fourteen to thirty million dollars of 
State money on the highways of Virginia. The Federal Govern- 
ment is intimately concerned with every dollar of its contribu- 
tion to that expenditure. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would it interrupt the gentleman if I asked 
him a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. This is a situation 
with which I am fairly familiar, and I am glad to be interro- 
gated. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman know how much it costs 
for the construction of road per mile in Virginia? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. That depends, naturally, 
upon the character of the road constructed and the country 
traversed. 

Mr. MADDEN. The reason I ask the question is that up to 
the time the bill passed appropriating the money which is now 
available a limit of cost, as I understand, per mile of the roads 
to be built by the State was 810,000. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That has been advanced to 
$20,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Most of the roads in the State are costing 
from $26,000 to $40,000 a mile. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. In Virginia we are building 
different types of macadam roads, possibly a little concrete con- 
struction, and soil roads. Soil roads cost from $4,000 to $6,000 
a mile, in some counties even more, and when properly con- 
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structed they are admirable roads.- It is the duty of the Federal 
Government, functioning through the Department of Agriculture, 
to see that eyery mile of this construction to which it con- 
tributes 50 cents on the dollar of cost is economically and properly 
expended ; expended upon roads of a proper grade, a proper 
width, and conforming in every way to the requirements of 
modern scientific road construction. Yet the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would give the impression that the activities of the 
agents of the Department of Agriculture to compel the judicious 
expenditure of Federal money are sheer waste and extravagance. 
I would like to ask the gentleman how he would deal with the 
situation, and secure a proper return for the contribution which 
the Federal Government makes to this great work of road con- 
struction in the States? . — 

Mr. TREADWAY. I personally have felt that the question 
of road construction was a State matter from the very begin- 
ning, and, further than that, if I may add to it in reply to the 
gentleman's inquiry, I would ask him this question: To what 
extent must the local board supplement this very work for 
which we are appropriating this large sum? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is harking back 
to principles and objections that were considered and settled at 
the time that we passed the Federal road act. That is not 
material in this connection. We are dealing with the actual 
conditions confronting us under the present operation of that 
act. For every dollar of Federal contribution the Government 
can require a like amount or more from the States. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Was not this item carried by the Agri- 
cultural bill long before the good-roads act was passed? t 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. To some extent. The passage 
of the Federal act and the consequent enlargement of the duties 
of the Department of Agriculture calls for a much larger appro- 
priation in this connection. In a few years I expect to see far 
greater appropriations for engineers and experts in the Bureau 
of Roads. They will be imperatively needed to afford a proper 
oversight over the great sums which are now being expended 
upon the projects approved by the Department of Agriculture. 
From year to year expenditures in this direction will be greatly 
increased. I note that the new Secretary of Agriculture thinks 
that even now the Government should contribute at least a 
hundred millions of dollars annually to this great enterprise of 
cooperative road construction. 

Mr? TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma, 

amendment. 
Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
criticizes some of these items in a lump sum and calls attention 
to the fact that under them a large number of employees will 
be needed. He asked how many men will be employed under 
the lump-sum items. I answer him that there are 343 alto- 
gether; that in the city of Washington there are 37, and the 
others are to be employed outside of the city, all over the 
country, looking after road matters of one kind and another 
and the general work in which this bureau is engaged. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General expenses, Bureau of Markets: For salaries and the employ- 
ment of labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere, furniture, sup- 
plies, traveling expenses, rent outside of the District of Columbia, and 
all other expenses necessary in conducting investigations, experiments, 
and demonstrations, as follows. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, a number of times. during 
the consideration of this bill inquiry has been made as to how 
Congress can legislate in order to bring the prices of food back to 
a reasonable basis? The lengthy discussion indicates that the 
House is deeply interested in this problem. You are also anxious 
to enact laws that will make for the preservation and upbuild- 
ing of our great agricultural interests. That the present sky- 
rocketing of prices are largely the result of the war which for 
four years has absorbed the energies of the world, causing a 
shortage in foodstuffs and resulting in competitive buying, no 
one will question. But the upward trend in prices can not be 
wholly charged to the madness of the past four years. Anyone 
who has given thought to our method of distribution can readily 
understand that our marketing system is responsible for the 
gradual upward trend of prices which has been apparent for 
many years. The present method is too expensive; it strikes 
at the welfare and happiness of the Nation; it has not kept pace 
with our advanced civilization. Distribution is in the hands of 
the manipulators and profiteers, and it is the most dangerous 
form of speculation. It is gambling pure and simple, gambling 
in the foodstuffs and the necessities of life. This old and faulty 
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system has demanded too great a tax for the work it has done. 
Statistics show that the middlemen get $2 out of the con- 
sumer’s $3. In other words, the man who for 10 years care- 
fully tends his orchard, bringing it to a state of production, 
cultivating, gathering, and delivering his crop to market, only 
gets one-third of the consumer's dollar. The system that dis- 
tributes the fruit gets two-thirds of the consumer's dollar. 
The farmer who intelligently informs himself how to make his 
acres productive, how to increase his yield of corn, wheat, 
potatoes, cotton, and beans, gets $1 out of the consumer's $3, 
while the man who sits at his desk directing the manipulations 
of distribution takes $2 of the consumer's $3. The charge for 
distribution is too great; it is a menace to the happiness and 
welfare of our people; it is entirely out of proportion to the 
service rendered. For years the producer has known who to 
blame, and for 50 years he has tried to organize his forces in 
order to come more directly in contact with the consumer. He 
has found it almost impossible to eliminate the profiteer from 
the system. The commission man, wholesaler, broker, and 
jobber hold tenaciously to their gains. 

In order to make his business profitable he has realized that 
he must standardize his output. He has hoped for organiza- 
tion, so that he could advertise his product, which is so neces- 
sary to business success. He has looked forward to the time 
when he could stabilize his business, so that his income could be 
reasonably assured, but, above all things, he realizes the neces- 
sity of preventing the gambler and speculator from having 
control of the distribution of his product. The consumer is as 
vitally interested in securing these results as the producer is, 
for a large proportion of his money is absorbed in a way that 
tends to decrease rather than stimulate production. The pro- 
ducer is interested in cutting down the toll between producer and 
consumer, standardizing and advertising his products, and plac- 
ing his business on a stable basis. If he is successful, if a part 
of the consumer's $2 which is now paid to the distributing sys- 
tem could be retained by the producer, his profits would be 
largely increased, production would be greatly stimulated, and 
the lowering and stabilizing of prices would surely follow, 
Every business man recognizes the necessity of cooperative enter- 
prise in order to get the maximum results from effort expended. 
The farmer through his cooperative marketing associations is 
now solving this important problem, In California our progres- 
sive orchardists have taken a great step forward. Their mar- 
keting associations are not only bringing prosperity to them- 
selves and wonderfully increasing production, but the consumer 
is being protected as to the retail price, as statistics that I 
have gathered conclusively show. 

This Congress has indicated in numerous bills that have 
passed this House since I became a Member that they are 
anxious to give full protection to the farmers of this Nation. 
When the Clayton Act was passed by a former Congress this 
language was used: 

The labor of the human being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce. Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed to 
forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, or horticul- 
tural organizations instituted for the purpose of mutual help and not 
having capital stock or conducted for profit. 

The language was most unfortunate, because no business en- 
terprise could be expected to succeed without capital. It is 
ns necessary for farmers’ organizations to have capital stock 
as it is for any other business. Without it they can not get the 
credit necessary in operating their business. I have no doubt 
that the clear intent of the lawmakers of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress was to exempt the farmers in their organizations as well 
as labor in its organizations, but the courts have construed 
differently, and the organized farmers haye been harassed under 
the provisions of this statute and their officers arrested and 
annoyed, As a result a feeling of uncertainty exists as to the 
stability of their organizations, which to a great extent has mili- 
tated against their success and extension. Bach succeeding 
Congress has in a perfunctory and unsatisfactory way en- 
deavored to give protection to the organized farmers. The 
Sixty-sixth Congress went so far in the food-control act as 
to exempt cooperative associations of farmers from its sweep- 
ing provisions and virtually went on record in saying that a 
farmer can not only organize but he can willfully destroy any 
necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price or restrict- 
ing the supply thereof; that he could waste and ‘permit de- 
terioration; that he could hoard; that he could monopolize; 
that he could charge unreasonable prices by conspiring, com- 
bining, agreeing, or arranging with any person as to prices. 
This kind of legislation you passed in order that the coopera- 
tive organizations might continue to exist and in order that 
increased production should be encouraged, 
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‘The farmers of this Nation are asking no such exemption 
as this Congress has seen fit to give them. They are willing 
to rest under the provisions of the food-control act, as every 
citizen should be compelled to do, but they are insisting that 
they have a right to ask that the Congress clearly enact such a 
law that will definitely state that their cooperative marketing 
associations are not in violation of the Sherman antitrust law 
or the Clayton Act. Give them the right to organize to protect 
their- industries, as you have given every other business the 
right to organize. Then it will not be necessary to continually 
exempt the farmer where he has no right or desire to receive 
special consideration. 

Under the provisions of the deficiency appropriation measure 
you appropriated $200,000 for the enforcement of the antitrust 
law, but you provided that “no part of this appropriation shall 
be expended for the prosecution of producers of farm products 
and associations of farmers who cooperate and organize in an 
effort to and for the purpose of maintaining a fair and reason- 
able price for their product.” It seems to me that such legis- 
lation little befits the wisdom of able statesmen. You tell the 
Attorney General that he must prosecute the violators of the 
law, and appropriate $200,000 for him to do it with, and at the 
same time you say there is one violator of the law that you 
can not use this money to prosecute, and that is the farmer. 
It seems to me that this is legislation of the worst kind. If 
the farmer is in violation of the law you ought to prosecute 
him and you ought to let him know that you are going to 
prosecute him. If his associations are necessary to his pros- 
perity and in the interest of the public, then our laws should 
State that such associations are not in violation of the anti- 
trust laws or the Clayton Act. From the position taken by this 
Congress the farmers of this Nation have a right to demand the 
enactment of a law that will clearly set forth their position. 
If the farmers are to receive continued protection they shoul 
know it. If, on the other hand, they are to be adjudged crimi- 
nals the knowledge should not be withheld. After their long 
struggle they are entitled to know how the lawmakers are 
going to deal with them. 

It is entirely unnecessary for me to call to your attention the 
importance of agriculture to the prosperity of a nation. His- 
tory points with no uncertainty to the fact that the downfall 
of the nations of the past has followed in the footsteps of a 
disappearing rural population. I take it that a nation’s great- 
ness and even her life is dependent upon maintaining a contented 
and prosperous rural population. The red flag never waves in 
the home of à farmer, neither is he a disturbing element in 
political or industrial life. The farm must produce a surplus 
of food and a surplus of virile and healthy men in order that 
the Nation may be fed and in order that the vigor of our urban 
population may not be abated. The greatness of a nation is in 
the altar erected in every farmer's home to the glory of God 
and to the preservation of the Union. 

The fact that there are now pending before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee bills that clearly give to the farmers of this Nation the 
right to organize in cooperative marketing associations for their 
own protection and for the mutual benefit of themselves and 
the consumer is well known to you, and you have no uncertain 
duty to perform when it comes to enacting laws for the proper 
protection of 35,000,000 of your people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr, HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, at a later date, when I can 
secure more time, I will further discuss this important subject. 
{Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For 8 and diffusing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with the marketing and 
distributing of farm and nonmanufactured food products and the 
chasing of farm supplies, independently and in cooperation with other 
branches of the department, State agencies, purchasing and consuming 
organizations, and persons engaged in the transportation, marketing, 
and 3 of farm and food products, $275,980: Provided, That 
of this sum $25,000 shall be set aside for the development of markets 
inane South American countries for agricultural products of the United 
es. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the proyiso in lines 15,16, and 17. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reseryes the 
point of order. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I do not want to take much of the time, but sup- 
plementing the remarks of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HersMan]j, and addressing myself to the practical judgment of 
the members of the committee, I want to suggest that the criti-+ 
cism of the department and the criticism of our instrumentali- 
ties of distribution does not get us anywhere. We have had 
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too much of the policy of destruction and criticism in this 
country. We get no results. It is not enough to scold. We 
have now reached the time when we must do some constructive 
Work. 

I want to renew the suggestion that these difficulties in dis- 
tribution can never be corrected in this country until we stand- 
ardize these commodities, so that they have a commercial status 
at the point of first concentration. Then, instead of spending 
money advertising these things for sale and sending Government 
agents over the country, establish a real produce-exchange 
system in. the country, where these commodities may be listed 

for sale by description. Farm commodities move too far; the 
expense and waste are too great to ship them around to find a 
market. They must be sold by description. I direct the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that since the days of the 
“manorial markets of England the control and preservation of 
free market facilities have always been regarded as proper 
governmental functions. But modern conditions require that 
our general market shall be not a place to which the physical 
thing is carried but its description. It is the business of the 
Government to open wide, and keep wide, the doors of oppor- 
tunity for free commerce. That is what I want this Govern- 
ment to do. When you do that you will not haye so many anti- 
trust laws, so many price-fixing laws, so many antiprofiteering 
laws, because you would build a bridge across which the average 
producer and consumer could reach each other in trade, just as 
buyer and seller used to go to the old market places, and when 
they wanted to trade they would be afforded a medium for trade 
_adapted to our conditions, and automatically you would limit 
the total of the intervening charges imposed to the basis of the 
economic value of the service rendered by middlemen, and we 
would save food waste. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to make the 
point of order that the gentleman is not discussing the paragraph 
before the committee, for I am always interested in what the 
gentleman from Texas has to say, but we must get on with 
this bill. It has been before the House now for seven or eight 
days, We should dispose of it to-day. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, may I say to the 
gentleman that I do not want to trespass upon the time of the 
House. I am one of those who take up very little time in de- 
' bate. I think we ought to allot time here just as we do garden 
seed, and in that way shut out those people who insist on talking 
all the time, who have no ideas, and let a few of us who have 
ideas have a little time. [Laughter.] Of course, I am not re- 
ferring to the distinguished leader of the majority. I only 
want to make one or two suggestions, and I trust the gentleman 
will kindly bear with me for a moment? 

When you have standardized these commodities and have 
established trading through the system of contact suggested, 
then there must be that degree of intermediary supervision suffi- 
cient to give strangers confidence to trade with each other. As 
I remarked the other day to the Members of this House, there 
is nothing visionary about this. The principle of all I suggest 
is recognized in this bill. What I want to do is to connect up, 
coordinate, and make a workable machine. I am not a dreamer. 
I would not give a cent for anybody’s theory. I want to know 
how it works. I was reared in the hills of Tennessee and never 
rode on a railroad train until I was 15 years old. I have been 
trained in the school of hard experience. I have studied this 
matter from every angle, and I know what I am talking about. 
I warn you that right behind this question of the high cost of 
living, just as certain as I stand here, is coming the question of 
where you are going to get something to eat. 

There are now in existence practically all the necessary parts 
for the marketing machinery proposed by me. We have our 
National and State agricultural departments, with their agents 
scattered over the country. We have our Consular Service 
abroad. We have enacted warehouse legislation. I would pro- 
yide for their coordination and their construction into a com- 
pleted machine functioning as a unit in the sale and distribution 
of farm products. 

I desire to direct your attention to the fact that what I am 
proposing is not to have the Government enter a new field of 
activity but to have the Government, in a field which it has long 
occupied, adjust its activity to the changed conditions which 
have developed in that field. The agricultural departments of 
the Federal Government and of the several States were organized 
to help agriculture deal with its big problems. There is no other 
justification for their existence. Agriculture comparatively re- 
tently has added to the two original problems, production and 
preservation of productivity, a third and most difficult of them 
all—that of sale and distribution. The latter has become the 
nerve center of agriculture. 


That is the place to work now. 
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Profit alone can beget quantity and quality now and hold in the 
country enough people to preserve the fertility of the soil and 
provide our food and clothing material. Equal profit to that 
offered by other business is essential to the maintenance of voca- 
tional equilibrinm. I merely propose the legislative recognition 
of these well-known facts. 


AGRICULTURE MUST MEET THE BID OF INDUSTRY. 


There must be given to the business of agriculture the ability 
to meet the competition of industries bidding for the population 
and productive energy of the country. I lay that down as a 
fundamental proposition. In undertaking to meet this bid 
agriculture is handicapped by the definite economic disad- 
vantage that its commodities go to the market to the highest 
bidder, regardless of the cost of production and almost regard- 
less of demand for use, while the industries of the city are able 
to write into their initial price the cost of production plus a 
profit, whatever that cost of production may be. The indus- 
tries of the city, taken as a whole, compared to agriculture, do 
business on a cost-plus“ basis. It matters not what indus- 
tries pay for the labor which they require or for their material, 
they write the cost into their initial price. Agriculture can not 
do that. The economic disadvantage in the competition, there- 
foro, is perfectly apparent. Without taking from industry we 
must give to agriculture some compensatory benefit tending 
toward the possibility of maintaining an equilibrium of popu- 
inser resting upon the relative vocational needs of the whole 
people, 

REDUCTION OF COST OF LIVIXG, 

Those of us familiar with country conditions know that the 
profits of the farmers can not be reduced—I mean their net 
profits—for the reason that the farmers are losing their labor 
at the present profit. It is foolish to talk of reducing the profits 
to the farmers when we see the farmers’ sons abandoning the 
farm for the city. Our hope of reducing the cost of living, in 
addition to what we may do toward reducing the cost of produc- 
tion, is in shortening the route and reducing the expense in 
distribution and in reducing the volume of food waste after 
production. The cost of these things very largely has shifted 
to consumers and constitutes no small part of the price which we 
are compelled to pay for that which we eat and wear. This 
waste reflects itself in everything else which we buy, because 
the food cost is a part of the overhead cost of everything. 

SIMILARITY OF FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT. 


We have enacted legislation which in the total incorporates 
all the principles contained in these suggestions; and we have 
enacted the Federal farm-loan act, which incorporates them 
all. That is an interesting fact and ought to be highly persua- 
sive with regard to our need for and the probable efficiency 
of what I suggest. The Federal farm-loan act, with regard 
to which I had some small part, embodies the identical prin- 
ciples. You gentlemen understand that the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the sale of rural credits were practically the same as 
are the difficulties encountered in the sale of rural products. 
To illustrate: A man on a farm had a credit for sale, he had 
a mortgage for sale, but the man with a little money to invest 
in a mortgage did not know of this demand for his money, 
and the man with the mortgage for sale did not know of this 
demand for his mortgage. If each had known with reference 
to the other, there still would have been no trade. The indi- 
vidual located in New England, for instance, could not have 
inspected a Texas «farm, or, if he could have done this, his 
investment would not have justified the expense necessary to 
satisfy himself with regard to integrity of transaction. In 
other words, there was no practical medium through which 
trading relatienship could be established, and this medium 
could not be created by anything less than what was done. We 
recognized this fact and enacted a law which has met in a 
highly satisfactory manner this condition, which had come as a 
part of the economic changes wrought by the great industrial 
revolution growing out of the application of steam and elec- 
tricity to the industrial life of man. 

Let us see what we really did for the sale of rural credits. 
Possibly I am taking too much time here, but this ought to be 
highly persuasive. First, we standardized rural credits by pro- 
viding that they shall not exceed a certain percentage of the 
value of the land and a certain percentage of the value of the 
improvements; but that was not sufficient. Suppose we had 
done that and stopped there, as we have done with regard to 
eertain of the agricultural products. That would not have 
gotten us very far, for the reason that the man in New Eng- 
land, for instance, who had cheap money to invest would not 
hare known of the demand for his money and could not have 
made himself certain with regard to integrity of transaction. 
So we provided a rural credit exchange, a meeting place for 
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supply and demand for rural credits. Through our land bank 
that is provided. This would not have been sufficient, so we 
went a step further and provided for the necessary inspection 
and supervision of transaction, to insure integrity of trans- 
action. We constructed a bridge, safe and complete, to span 
the entire distance between supply and demand, That is ex- 
actly what is proposed by my suggestion for rural products. 


WASTE IN DISTRIBUTION. 


I wish I had the time to discuss the long, circuitous route 
and the enormous unnecessary expense in sending agricultural 
commodities, and especially perishable commodities, into the 
avenues of consumption; the enormous expense of holding 
carloads upon carloads of these commodities in the great con- 
centration points, under shippers’ orders, at the high expense 
of refrigerator cars, when they should have moved from point 
of first concentration to the point of need, avoiding physical 
deterioration, the hazards of getting into a congested market, 
reshipment, and a multiplicity of intervening profits. I would 
like to go into details and show you the absurd line of freight 
movements of these commodities. I wish I had time to show 
you the enormous food waste. I wish I had time somewhat to 
analyze the conditions under which it often occurs that the 
farmers can not get enough to justify the harvest of crops, 
produced at the highest expense in the history of agriculture, 
while the price to the average consumer holds him to a re- 
stricted consumption. 

What is true of perishable preducts is also true of non- 
perishable products. With the marketing machinery suggested 
in operation, standardized, nonperishable commodities would 
also move, under prior sale, from the point of first concentra- 
tion to the point of need. Nothing could be more absurd than 
the multiplicity of sales, hedgings, and reshipments of these 
products in the process of their commercial movement. With 
this machinery in operation a farmer or a group of farmers 
with a definite number of bales ef cotton could list it by grade, 
and thereby not only place it in trading relationship with every 
demand for consumption in the world, but in the event of a 
disastrous slump in prices, such as we had last year, the 
stabilizing influence of the investing energy of the country 
could reach the actual commodity in distress. It can not do 
it now. 

The same sort of thing would be true with regard to grain. 

No one, perhaps, will agree with me now, but I know that 
live stock are capable of standardization and of being dealt 
in on an exchange. A good cowman can go into a herd of a 
thousand Hereford cattle ready for market, for instance, and 
can cut that herd into five lots of greater uniformity than 
any cotton expert can separate a thousand bales of cotton into. 
Besides, production would seek to meet standard requirements 
so as to avail itself of the benefits of this marketing ma- 
chinery. 

The position of producer would be more independent, with the 
commodity still at home pending sale by description, than with 
the commodity in some great center under deterioration and the 
high expense of maintenance. When sale is effected the com- 
modity could move by the shortest and most direct route to the 
point of need without being drawn out of its natural channel of 
movement in order to clear through some great concentration 
center. With the reserve held near the point of production for 
final sale and with the reserve in direct trading contact with 
every market, stored or protected under standard regulation, 
we would have a real basis for personal and chattel rural 
credits. 

The transportation facilities of the country would be re- 
lieved from their “ crop-moyement” strain and the extra equip- 
ment and expense necessary to care for these flood-tide move- 
ments, 

I beg the committee also to consider this from another posi- 
tion. We have been looking from the producers' side toward 
the markets. Let us look from the market side toward the 
producers. Every demand for use, every little manufacturer, 
would have the whole producing area to draw directly from. 
He would be independent of the few great markets, which are, 
to say the least of it, under the suspicion of being capable of 
manipulation. And when the raw material reached his factory, 
it would arrive with only the necessary shortest freight-line 
movement charge against it, and the intervening expense and 
profit charges, which it had been more economical to incur 
than to do for himself the service for which the charges had 
been made, 

This machinery would not eliminate necessary “ middlemen.” 
The “middleman” performs a necessary service and can 
gender that service more economically for the public than the 
public can render it for itself. This machinery would be 


available to merchants, and by reducing their overhead ex- 
penses and the physical waste would enable them to reduce their 
charges, without the reduction of their net profits. By reason 
of the fact that it would be available, on an equally advanta- 
geous basis to everybody, it would hold, as I have stated, the 
total charge made to the basis of economic value of services 
rendered. It would broaden opportunity and give us a chance 
not only to keep real competition alive, but to escape the neces- 
sity of taking over the control and internal administration of 
business organizations, 

It is absurd to try to destroy by prohibitory acts of legis- 
latures or judgments of courts great organizations, at least, 
without providing a substitute. When we were on the head- 
waters of commerce a big bridge was not necessary. We have 
moved far down the stream now, and only a big bridge can span 
the distance. Our policy heretofore has been merely to dyna- 
mite the privately owned bridges of commerce when we thought 
their control monopolistic or the charges excessive. Of course, 
the public in each instance has had to pay for the repairs and 
the principal and interest on interrupted earnings. Ours should 
be a constructive rather than a destructive policy. 

There is involved more than the mere food waste and the 
expense in distribution. There are possibilities in this sort of 
legislation far more important than the elimination of that which 
is unnecessary in these items. Such legislation would tend 
to remove the cause for the present growing demand for the 
direct governmental control of, or for the nationalization of, 
the avenues of distribution. It would take from distributors the 
power to “levy toll,“ and compel them to base their charges 
upon the economic value of the services rendered. The present 
difficulty grows out of the fact that there is no sort of arrange- 
ment in the machinery of distribution in this country through 
which the initial point of production can reach the final 
market. 

There is no practical routing around the privately occupied 
channels of distribution through which supplies can reach de- 
mand. It is also highly important to have in mind that there 
is no sort of arrangement in the machinery of distribution in 
this country to throw back into the channels of production 
the unnecessary accumulation along the avenues of distribution. 
With the machinery of this bill in operation the total of the 
intervening charges would not rest, as now, upon the “ toll- 
taking“ power, but upon the basis of the economic value of the 
service rendéred. You would substitute a self-regulating ma- 
chinery, operating against excessive profits, for the main- 
strength-and-awkwardness policy which we have attempted to 
put into operation. You would open up the channel for control 
by the great laws of business, the law of supply and demand 
and associated laws, instead of the mandates of legislatures, as 
now. 

Gentlemen, we can not regulate, permanently, the business 
operations of our country by the edict of legislatures, operating 
through a great number of people who go about the country with 
their pestiferous activities, responsible to various boards and 
bureaus of control. The business of government is to give to 
the laws which God has promulgated opportunity to regulate 
the affairs of men just as it is the business of the physician to 
give nature’s laws the best chance to heal. 


SMALL COMMUNITIES AND SMALL BUSINESS. 


This bill seeks to construct a sort of public bridge over which 
the man of small business and the small community can reach 
the points of advantage, which now only big business touches. 

It does not matter how difficult it may be, the little man must 
be given access to the initial market, and to the general market. 
I will say in passing that this is equally true of the products of 
the factory. Government must preserve for the average citizen 
the opportunity for individual effort, and a fair reward for that 
effort, made upon the responsibility of his own judgment and 
initiative. There must be a democracy in business opportunity 
or there can be no democracy in government. It is no answer 
to this proposition that a few great organizations can conduct 
the country’s business more economically than it can be con- 
ducted otherwise. Theoretically, at least, the plan of govern- 
ment which holds the greatest possibilities for efficiency is an 
autocracy. Well may industrial efficiency be content with less 
than the immediate achievement of the maximum of its busi- 
ness possibilities, if there can be preserved the maximum of 
efficiency in the agencies which develop men who may be de- 
pended upon to continue its progress. 


PENALTY OF NEGLECTED DUTY, 
The troubles which now so menace us have largely grown 


out of the fact that we have been trying to operate in a steam 
and electricity age with an “ ox-cart” policy of government. 
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I am asked why can not the farmers take care of this matter 
through a great, comprehensive farmers’ organization. Possibly 
they could, but let us consider that from the standpoint not of 
the farmers particularly but of all the people. Do we find no 
warning in our present situation? Are we to repeat with agri- 
culture the mistakes which we have made with regard to in- 
dustry? When a commen danger and a common cause was driv- 
ing its operatives together into class solidarity, instead of recog- 
nizing that a new condition had brought to us a new problem as 
a challenge to the genius of our constructive statesmanship, we 
content ourselves with chanting a sort of inhibitory ritual 
which had been built up out of the sayings of great men who 
had lived in a by-gone industrial age. Deplorable and danger- 
ous as is the present situation, there is nothing remarkable nor 
distinctive about it. From consciousness of power, whether pos- 
sessed by kings, military chieftains, an organized nobility, 
church dignitaries even, organized capital, or humbler people 
standing in class solidarity, there goes forth its arbitrary and 
oppressive exercise, sometimes as an instrument in the hand of 
retribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I am referring to these matters now merely for 
the purpose of analogy and Illustration and of warning. 

PUBLIC POLICY TO REMOVE NECESSITY FOR GREAT ORGANIZATION. 

As rapidly as it can transpire, the farmers of this country, by 
their economic necessities, are being driven back upon each other 
into vocational cohesion, and this will come about unless the 
necessity is obviated by such legislation as is here proposed. 
The existence of that necessity is a national peril. 

There can not be national solidarity nor real democracy among 
a people permeated by class consciousness or divided into veca- 
tional groups, organized for industrial conflict. There is more 
involved than the mere economic problems which I have touched 
upon. The good of our country calls to us to save for it now, 
unsegregated and unprejudiced, its great farming citizenship. 
If we are to weather the storm which seems to be about to 
break it will probably be largely through the strength which this 
Nation shall draw from the men of the fields. In the great 
crises of the past when governments and civilizations have been 
put to the supreme test their strength for the struggle and for 
the recuperation, when they survived, they drew largely from 
those who worked in the sunshine. E 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

The gentleman from Illinois reserves the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the proviso in this 
paragraph is that $25,000 of the sum carried in the paragraph 
shall be set aside for the development of markets in the South 
American countries for agricultural products of the United 
States. I do not think that is warranted by any law. I do not 
know just what the demand is for the item. We have now in 
the State Department a lot of people employed in South Amer- 
ica. We afterwards provided for the employment of a number 
in the Department of Commerce, duplicating to a large extent 


the work of the State Department, until recently there has been | 


a demand that the work of these two departments be in some 


way consolidated instead of having them continued as they 
are. If we start the Argicultural Department in the employ- 


ment of agents in South America, we will then bring about a 
triplication of the work. 
have Government agents abroad employed under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and not under the Department of State. Of 
course, I am quite willing to help sell agricultural products 


abroad, although I do not think we ship a large amount of 
we can get into Brazil and open that market to the gentlemen 


agricultural products to South America. 
Of course, we do send some blooded stock, and there are some 
other agricultural products that we send. I doubt very much, 


unless the gentleman can give a very strong reason, the desir- 
ability of having all the various departments of the Gevern- | 


ment start in doing the same work. 

Mr. YOUNG ef Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the 
gentleman from Illinois that for some eight years I have been on 
this committee, and I am familiar with the hearings on this 
particular item, and particularly with the testimony given by 
Mr. Harrell, of my State, who is a breeder of thoroughbred 
cattle. He is a distinguished citizen of that State, a man 
now getting up in years, and quite a successful man. The 
Secretary of Agriculture asked Mr. in view of the 
change of markets by reason of the World War, to take the time 
to make a trip to South America with a view of seeing what 
the outlook was with reference to opening up the markets in 
some of these South American countries for the thoroughbred 
herds of cattle that we were producing in this country. He 
took that trip. He is not an employee of the department at all; 
he is simply a private citizen, and be took that trip and came in 
contact with the peeple. Knowing their language, he came in 


It is not entirely satisfactory to 


contact with not only the people consfituting the a 
down there but with the great ranch ewners and farmers. 

While the language in the bill seems to indicate agricultural 
Products generally, the testimony related specifically to the 
finding of these markets for the thoroughbred cattle of this 
country. . 

Mr. Harrell went through Brazil and entirely across the 
South American Continent. He found this condition to exist, 
namely, that England was already on the ground, seeking to 
preempt the field, as they have preempted it very largely in 
Argentina. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. sarin e ee 
consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. From the statement he made to us It 
showed that those people were disposed to be very friendly at 
this particular time, and that they are ready to open up that 
great country to the people of eur country who are producing 
these thoroughbred herds. And not only Mr. Harrell makes 
this statement to us, but he went from our committee to some of 
the stockmen's organizations in Chicago and presented the in- 
formation to them that he obtained down there. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture did not recommend this item, but on the 
very interesting statement that Mr. Harrell made this com- 
mittee unanimously felt that if we ceuld appropriate $25,000 
at this time to help open up that field we could probably get in 
there, and that we would have a market and a field there which, 
if we do not preempt now, will be preempted by England. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I will. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman know how many 
thoroughbred cattle we have shipped to South America in the 
last 10 years? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I do not. I am not informed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Or how many they have imported 
there from elsewhere? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Argentina has, as I say, been pre- 
empted by the English people. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Argentina, I will say to the gentle- 

man, has a great many thoroughbred cattle from the 
United States as well as from England. England has not pre- 
empted it. We own the packing institutions down there; we 
buy the cattle from the people who raise them in Argentina in 
the main, and they have imported great numbers of American 
bulls for use with herds in Argentina and elsewhere in South 
America. This is no new field. This is an old one. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman that as 
a part of that testimony this view was brought out, that as to 
Brazil and that great section of country the kind of cattle there, 
as described to us by Mr. Harrell, is very largely a kind of 
cattle that we formerly had in Texas. They are the wide-horn 
fellows, but are scrubs. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They are not the wide horns, but they 
are little cattle, very different 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. They are little cattle, but with wide 
horns. I have seen those animals myself. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In Texas, but not in Brazil. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. In Texas you do not find those scrubs 
now. You find there thoreughbreds and high-grade cattle. If 


who are producing these thoroughbreds, I believe it is a market 
well worth looking after, and this $25,000 will be well spent. 
That was the unanimous report of the committee. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think the committee made it with- 
out much information, though I do not desire to reflect on them. 
There is a market in South America, not only in Argentina and 
Brazil but in Uruguay and Paraguay and Venezuela, for that 
matter, and they are buying them now to a considerable ex- 
tent. Now, we have great cattle associations in the United 
States, for Shorthorns, Herefords, Holsteins—we used to call 
them Dutch Frisians when I was importing cattle—and those 
associations want to sell their stock. We have associations in 
relation to horses, and they want to sell their stock. They 
would send a Tive man to South America to sell their stock, 
and they can well afford it. We would probably send a dead 
man. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will if I can. 

Mr. LAYTON. That is this: Does the committee know 
whether or not England is operating in South America with 
public money or whether Englishmen in their individual ca- 
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pacity are using their own money in order to get into that 
section? — 

Mr. TINCHER. This gentleman that was before our com- 
mittee—and that was one of the points I asked—stated that the 
English representatives there were in an official capacity. That 
is one of the arguments he made as to why we ought to have a 
man there. I am inclined to agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois that our man may not be as alive as he ought to be. 
However, he will have Government recognition. We did not 
increase the appropriation for the Bureau of Markets in this, 
but we did vote unanimously for them to use $25,000 in this way, 
and I believe it will be the best $25,000 the Bureau of Markets 
will spend out of the appropriation. We did not increase the 
appropriation. 0 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the proyiso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes a 
point of order against the proviso. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. I make it against the proviso, unless I 
can get the amount reduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order against the proviso in the paragraph. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in line 
14, by striking out“ $275,980” and inserting “ $250,980.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mann of Illinois: 5 82, line 14, strike 
out “ $275,980” and insert in lien thereof “ $250,980." 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the estimate for this item was 
$347,980. The amount reported, $275,980, represents a cut of 
$72,000 from the estimate of the department. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. It is a fact, is it not, that the committee 
added this provision without increasing the amount? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Exactly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I certainly have no 
desire to criticize the great Committee on Agriculture. I have 
the highest respect for all of its members, and will say now 
that I congratulate the chairman and the committee on the 
work that they have done on the bill this year. But one of two 
things is certainly true, either this $25,000, which I proposed to 
strike out, is unnecessary, or else the committee ought to have 
included it in the bill as they brought it in. We have stricken 
out an item of $25,000 which they proposed. They said that it 
was necessary. Now they say we ought not to reduce the total 
amount by the $25,000. Either the total amount was not large 
enough before or now it is $25,000 too much. The committee 
ean take their choice about that, but they can not defend both 
propositions with logic. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. RUBEY. I will say to the gentleman that this para- 
graph was stricken out just as the committee was closing its 
work. I suggested that we ought to do something for opening 
up that market for our cattle. I suggested that we add to the 
bill in a provision for markets an item for $25,000. It simply 
went in as a proviso, without our taking into consideration the 
question as to just the point where it should go. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then I take it that the committee, in 
its wisdom, having decided that $275,980 was necessary for 
the purposes of this paragraph, then decided that they would 
take $25,000 of the necessary sum away and use it somewhere 
else. I have no complaint. I know these things frequently 
happen in committees, utterly regardless of logic. A 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me state what was done: The committee 
in going over the estimates agreed upon $275,980. When we 
were about to report the bill the matter of sending representa- 
tives to South America was discussed, and it was decided that 
we ought to set aside $25,000 for that purpose. The committee 
decided, however, not to appropriate an additional $25,000 to 
be used for this purpose, but to take the amount out of one 
of the larger items that we had agreed upon, and as a result 
the proviso was added to this item. We thought this work was 
of so much importance that we should set aside $25,000, even 
if it would amount to a reduction of the item to which it was 
added. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chair- 
man, to withdraw my amendment, knowing that I have no 
chance. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The . The Clerk will read. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To make investigation relating to the tran 
ration, marketing, manufacture, and distribution of a 
roducts, including the extent, manner, and methods of any manipula- 
n of the markets or control of the visible supply of such food products, 
or any of them, 75 any individuals, groups, associations, combinations, 
or corporations, $45,620, 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to strike out $45,620,” on page 83, line 23, and substitute 
“ $50,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moorr of Virginia: Page 83, line 23, 
strike out $45,620” and insert in lieu thereof “ $50,000." 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph re- 
fers, among other things, to the distribution of agricultural 
food products. ‘The other day, early in the discussion of the 
bill, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] volunteered a 
reference to one of the methods of distribution, namely, the 
motor-truck service, and stated in that connection that the 
service had not resulted in putting the producer in direct con- 
tact with the consumer, not even to the extent of a single pound. 
I thought my friend must be in error, and I made an inquiry 
of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. I now have a very 
brief letter from that official, which I desire to have read in my 
time by the Clerk, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the letter referred to 
will be rend. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


rtation, storage, prepa- 
e tood 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
2 Washington, February 7, 1920. 
Hon. R. WALTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear MR. Moone: In compliance with your telephonic request for 
information relative to the accuracy of the statement that appears on 
page 2585 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 6, 1920, and which 
reads as follows: 

“I wish to say, as a member of the Post Office Committee, having 
made a thorough investigation, * * that I can give gentle- 
man absolute assurance t not one single pound of farm product has 
ever reached the ultimate consumer directly, except it may be some one 
in the Post Office Service. * +» 

I submit herewith a list of the names and addresses of approximately 
1,000 ultimate consumers, domiciled in Washington and elsewhere, few 
if any of whom are in the Post Office Service, who have each recetved 
more than 1 pound of farm products direct from the lucer thereof 
at prices from 10 to 60 per cent below that which they would have 
had to pay for the same product on the same day upon which it was 
delivered by parcel post. 

This list is limi to only a fraction of those who actually have been 
supplied, any of whom I vig e could be called upon to confirm the fact 
that the cost of living had n slightly reduced to them. 

I am pleased to substantiate Congressman Mabpx's declaration as set 
forth on page 5286, as follows: 

“Some facilities must be furnished by somebody somewhere to meet 
the demands for the distribution of the products of the labor of the land.“ 

And I can patiently await the gay when that ee somewhere“ 
will be the postal employee in the Postal Service everywhere, who will 
be authorized and used to supply the demand for distribution through 
the only competent instrumentality therefor that is already established, 
already available, already in existence in the country. 
may require some time to remove, the restrictions (particularly 
the present basis of com tion of rural carriers and the use of motor- 
led vehicles) which prevent the al enterprise from performin 
ts full function of service to the people, but they will be removed, an 
I trust that it then will be made a matter of record that, whether as a 
dreamer or not, I haye endeavored to present at this time a definite, 
specific program or remedy, 

ours, very truly, James I. BLAKSLEE, 
Fourth Assistent Postmaster General. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not care about 
having the list of 1,000 consumers, which is attached to the 
letter, go into the Recorp, unless the committee desires it. That 
list will be found to include several Members of Congress, so 
that there are not only outside witnesses but witnesses here in 
this Chamber, if anybody desires to consult them, 

I now withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I want to take the other side 
on the amendment. I think Mr. Blakslee confirms the statement 
I made on the occasion to which he referred, for he admits in 
his letter that most of the people, at least, were postal employees. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; he does not admit that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, he does. I am making this speech, and 
I assert now again that no person ever received any food product 
through the truck service conducted under Mr. Blakslee’s direc- 
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tion unless it was either the postal employees or somebody who 
had influence enough with the Post Office Department to enable 
them to get the products and have discrimination practiced in 
their favor through the elements that control the truck service 
in the Post Office Department. 

It is true that they had some cooperative organization in the 
District of Columbia to which supplies were delivered. It may 
well be that through this cooperative organization they could 
select the names of a thousand people to whom distribution 
could be made or would be made or was made; but I still con- 
tend that no food supply was delivered direct, except under the 
circumstances I have named before and again name now, and 
that whatever was delivered, even though it may have been de- 
livered to the consumer for less than it could have been purchased 
elsewhere for, was delivered at the expense of the Federal 
Treasury. If 1,000 people had food products delivered, it cost 
the Government $300 for each person served. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. 

Mr. BEE. I suppose not. 

Mr. MADDEN. And if the Members of Congress who have 
already received supplies through the truck service had suffi- 
cient influence with Mr. Blakslee to get deliveries made to them, 
then I am sorry that such a practice was permitted to be in- 
nugurated or to exist, because the last of all the people in the 
United States who need the interposition of the Government in 
their individual living costs are Members of Congress who are 
drawing large salaries. The statement made by Mr. Blakslee 
to justify the organization which he calls upon the Treasury to 
make large appropriations for annually was that he would be 
able to deliver food supplies to the consumer. Now, he is willing 
to admit in his statement that no such deliveries were made 
except to a selected few in the District of Columbia, some of 
whom are Members of Congress. That is a nice statement to go 
to the public as an argument for economy in the expense of liv- 
ing. I assert without fear of successful contradiction that there 
has been no reduction in the cost of living anywhere as the re- 
sult of any governmental expenditure, but on the other hand 
that every Government expenditure made simply adds by the 
amount of that expenditure to the cost of living, and that the 
time is not here now and it will not be, though Mr. Blakslee may 
dream about it, when the Post Office Department will be per- 
mitted to enter upon a campaign to drain the Treasury dry in 
order that he may be able to serve a few influential people, in- 
cluding Members of Congress, with food at Government ex- 
pense. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN df Michigan: Page 83, line 


18, strike out the word “ manufacture.” 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
Bureau of Markets, and we are providing for investigating 
market methods. This item as it stands would improperly, I 
believe, authorize an investigation of the“ manufacture” of all 
food products. When the Chief of the Bureau of Markets was 
before the committee I asked him if N language was not too 
broad, and if he thought he has authority to investigate, or if 
it is within the purview of the Bureau of Markets to investi- 
gate, the manufacture of food products; he said “ No,” and that 
he thought the word “manufacture” might very well be 
omitted from the bill. 

I have the Book of Estimates before me, and I have a memo- 
randum to the effect that that word is to be stricken out. My 
recollection is that the committee decided to strike it out. 
Evidently there is some difference of opinion about it, although 
I think those who arrive at a conclusion different from mine 
are not correct. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, as stated by the gentleman 
from Michigan, this item received a good deal of consideration, 
the word “ manufacture” was discussed, the committee passed 
the item, and later returned to the item, and approved the in- 
sertion of the item in the bill without discussing the word 
“manufacture” further. I do not believe any member of the 
committee is very much interested in it one way or the other. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN], who is the leader of the steering committee on the 
majority side, it has been asserted, is always loud in his opposi- 
tion of anything of benefit to the farmer, and it is apparent that 


he now carries his opposition to the welfare of the consuming 
class of people, since he finds fault with the letter written by the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General in reference to direct sup- 
plies of farm products to the consumer in the city of Washington 
through the medium of the truck service and the parcel post. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not make objection to the parcel post. 
My objection is to the trucks. The gentleman should quote me 
accurately. 

Mr. GARD. I certainly desire to quote the gentleman accu- 
rately, since it has been asserted what his attitude is, and I 
think his attitude is very generally understood on the floor and 
throughout the country. But his interpretation of the letter of 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General is not correct, since 
the letter in express language says that he appends a list of 
approximately 1,000 ultimate consumers domiciled in Washing- 
ton 9 elsewhere, few, if any, of whom are in the Post Office 
service.“ 

To show the extent of the Post Office service and it is a most 
excellent service, despite what the gentleman from Illinois has 
said—I call his attention to this long list of people, including 
Members of Congress, who certainly are interested in living con- 
ditions here. The gentleman from Illinois fortunately has so 
much of the world’s means at his command that he is not as 
interested as are those of us who have more modest incomes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not have sufficient influence with the 
Post Office Department to get them to notify me when the truck 
was coming around to deliver goods at Government expense. 
Perhaps the gentleman has. 

Mr. GARD. It was entirely open to the gentleman to do so 
had he so chosen. I desire to say that in the list which I have, 
handed me by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], I note 
the name of Representative RAMSEYER, of Iowa, who received 
some goods in this way. I note the name of Representative 
Ketry of Pennsylvania, who has received supplies through the 
truck service. I note the name of Attorney General Palmer and 
of Representative STEVENSON and of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Rouse] and others who are interested in having 
supplies brought directly to them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARD. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GARD, If the gentleman from Illinois had displayed the 
same energy in soliciting the truck service to bring him sup- 
plies that the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole dis- 
plays in demolishing the gavel, I am sure he would have had 
the benefit of this service. Everybody knows that here in 
Washington prices to the ultimate consumer have been higher 
than any other place in the United States; and I can say that 
only yesterday, from down here within the 50-mile zone in 
Maryland, I got 8 dozen fresh eggs in a case, for 60 cents a 
dozen, that were delivered through the truck service, and came 
to my place of residence in the city of Washington; and the 
price of GO cents a dozen is 14 or 15 cents cheaper per dozen 
than the price at any store in Washington where I have been 
able to buy eggs. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman tell us how he 
did it, because we are all interested? 

Mr. GARD. I can do it readily. 

Mr. CANDLER. Let me say that a gentleman told me this 
morning that he paid $1.05 a dozen for eggs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may have one 
minute more to tell the gentleman from Illinois how he did it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Ohio may have one 
minute more to tell the gentleman from Illinois how he did it, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. GARD. If I can not tell the gentleman publicly, I will 
tell him privately. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 

last word, I hope the gentleman from Ohio will tell us how 
he did it. : 

Mr. GARD. I saw published in the Washington newspapers 
some several months ago an item to the effect that the truck 
service was to be inaugurated that would send articles of mer- 
chandise like eggs, potatoes, butter, dressed chickens, and 
things of that kind to the consumer which could be purchased 
through the Post Office Department from farmers in the sur- 
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rounding country. I Galled in person at the Post Office De- 
partment 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Whom did the gentleman call on? 

Mr. GARD. The First Assistant Postmaster General. I was 
told that there was a department in the Post Office Division 
that was taking charge of the matter. I went there and told 
them what I wanted, and said I would be pleased to get in 
correspondence with some one within the 50-mile zone who 
might furnish me with a limited supply, according to my neces- 
sities and my capacity to pay. The name of a man was given 
me at Cooksville, Md. I wrote a letter asking him if he could 
send me the supplies. He wrote that he could. I bought an 
egg crate, sent it by parcel post, and this man returned it to me 
filled. I returned him a postal order in payment therefor. 
That in brief is the system of acquiring eggs. [Laughter and 
applause.] I commend it to the gentleman and all other persons 
who wish to reduce the high cost of living, or at least to take 
advantage of this service directly from the producer to the 
consumer, which is so well being carried on by the Post Office 
Depurtment. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman did not get his supplies 
through the truck service at all; he got them through the 
parcel post, with a Government agent acting as salesman for 
the man who had the stuff to sell. 

Mr. GARD. All I have to say is that unless the truck had 
brought them in I would not have got the eggs. 

Mr. MADDEN. They came in on the train. 

Mr, GARD. No; they came in on a truck. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I notice that a part of this appropriation 
is for the purpose of enabling the bureau to investigate the 
manipulation of markets and the control of visible supplies. 
What do they propose to do with the information when they 
get it? My general criticism behind that inquiry is that we 
have too much investigating, too much study, too much accumu- 
lation of information. What we want and what we need is the 
application of the information we already have. I was wonder- 
ing what they were going to do with it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The work is in connection with the Market 
Service. It is, of course, distributed the same as other informa- 
tion collected by this bureau. The item is broad, you will note. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If they find that a market is being 
manipulated, what are they going to do about it? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They will distribute the information through 
the same channels as other information obtained. They had 
investigations of stockyards when they were under the license 
system, As a result of the information obtained they revoked 
the license. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Enforcement of the United States cotton-futures act: To enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the United 
States cotton-futures act, as amended March 4, 1919, inel all 
expenses necessary for the purchase of equipment end 3 N for 
travel; for the employment of persons in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere; and for all other expenses, including rent outside of the 
District of Columbia, that may be necessary in execut: the provisions 
of this act, $142,611: Provided, That the amendments to act con- 
tained in section 6 of the act of March 4, 1919 (Public, No. 348. 65th 
Cong.), are hereby recognized and declared to be permanent legislation. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph. I notice that this paragraph refers 
first to the cotton-futures act as amended March 4, 1919, and 
then there is a proviso that the amendments to said act in sec- 
tion 6 of the act of March 4, 1919, are hereby recognized and 
declared permanent legislation. I do not recall the provisions 
in section 6 of the act of March 4, 1919. I judge from this that 
there were some temporary amendments to the cotton-futures 
act. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendments fo the cotton-futures act 
referred to were carried in the wheat price guaranty act of 
March 4, 1919. That act expires this year. The contention 
is that inasmuch as the act in which the amendments are car- 
ried is war-time legislation and expires during this year, the 
question might also be raised as to the amendments carried 
therein, also expiring with the act. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee that was not the intention of Congress at the time the 
amendments were enacted. To remove any doubt as to the in- 
tention of Congress we inserted this provision. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is no such thing as permanent 
law. The bill provides that the amendments in said act are 
hereby recognized and declared to be permanent legislation. 


There is no such thing as permanent legislation. If a law is 
passed, it is law. : 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman does not object to this? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think where you want to enact 
legislation you ought to set it out not by recognizing something 
that is not a law and say we declare that to be permanent legis- 
lation. Nobody can tell what the law is if we get into a habit 
of that kind. There are two or three places in the bill where 
that sort of legislation is proposed. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certginly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, the committee contemplated ex- 
actly what the gentleman has called attention to, but the conten- 
tion was that if the amendments were set out in full and reenacted 


it would open up the question as to the merit of the amendments ' 


and might open up a lengthy and indefinite discussion and pos- 
sibly further amendments to the act which the committee did 
not wish to take up during the discussion of this bill on ae- 
count of the limited time allowed. It was the thought of the 
committee that the simplest and most expeditious way of han- 
dling the matter was to insert this proviso suggested by the 
department. We thought it unnecessary at this time to dis- 
cuss the cotton futures amendments, althongh I think that act 
ean be improved upon, and I would like to see it amended so 
as to make it more effective, so that it would mean something 
more to the cotton grower. However, that is neither here nor 
there now. If we are to amend the act, I think the amend- 
ments should be reported to the House in a separate bill not 
attached to the appropriation bill. This proviso is merely to 
declare the intention of Congress as to the amendments that 
were carried in the wheat-guaranty act. The Agricultural Com- 
mittee reported that act, and I do not doubt but that every 
member of the committee intended at the time the amendments 
were enacted that they should be permanent law, as indicated 
in this proviso, It is merely to clarify the amendments. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, it would have been subject 
to the point of order just as this proviso is. I frequently have 
sympathized with the efforts of gentlemen to enact legislation 
without letting the House know what it was, for fear they would 
amend it or change it, and I have helped more than once to 
enact legislation, endeavoring in that way to keep the House 
from amending it, and yet, on the whole, I have never tried to 
pass language saying that such and such a thing is permanent 
legislation’ by a mere reference to another statute. I do not 
think it is the ere method of legislation. It is for the House 
to determine, and if the gentleman wants to make it into perma- 
nent law it is for the House to determine whether it shall be so 
amended or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word 

Mr. MONDELL. Is the gentleman going to discuss the point 
of order? í 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I want to explain 

Mr. MONDELL. The point is going to be made, and why at 
this late hour, on the eighth day of the discussion of this bill, 
should we discuss a matter that is not going to be in the bill? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I am going to make an explanation 
and then ask the gentleman to withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman does withdraw it, I am 
going to make ft. d 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. If the gentleman wants to destroy a 
great industry by doing that, he can go ahead and do it. He 
has the power to do it, and if that is his method of doing busi- 
ness, he may proceed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, the gentleman knows perfectly well 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. And when the gentleman is doing it 
he is playing into the hands of the New York Cotton Exchange. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not destroying any industry or hurt- 
ing any industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois make 
the point of order? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I make the point of order against the 
proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to direct 
the attention of the committee to what is being done under this 
section of the bill. At this time the Department of Agriculture 
is grading, in the first instance, cotton tendered on the New 
York and the New Orleans Cotton Exchanges. The gentlemen 
of the committee will recall that in my discussion of this bill 
under general debate, in which discussion I suggested to the 
House the character of marketing machinery necessary under 
our present circumstances, I stated to you gentlemen that prac- 
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tically everything advocated by me had received legislative 


sanction. We have already had under consideration those items 
in this appropriation bill dealing with the standardization of 
farm products, and you gentlemen are aware that time and 
again we have given legislative sanction to this procedure by 
the standardization of many of our agricultural products. 
That is the first proposition insisted upon by myself and is the 
first provision in the bill which I introduced first in 1914. In 
this item of legislation under consideration we recognize the 
economic necessity of exchanges for agricultural products, 
That is the second item in the bill which I introduced in 1914, 
or, rather, I should say that the second provision in the bill has 
to do with the establishment of farm-products exchange. And 
in this item, as stated, we provide for the intermediary super- 
vision and inspection of commodity by the Government, These 
are the three chief features of the bill referred to, and in this 
bill before us we carry items of appropriation for an advisory 
dispatching service of commodities moving to market. 

It is unfortunate, in my judgment, that legislative recognition 
of the principle of the bill referred to has come in this discon- 
nected way, because the failure to properly relate and properly 
coordinate these various governmental activities prevents the 
satisfactory operation of any of them. 

I am directing the attention of the committee now to these 
facts chiefly for the reason that there have been Members of 
the House disposed to regard the plan suggested by myself as 
being visionary and impracticable. While I appreciate the 
legislative recognition of the principles of the bill which I have 
introduced, I do not agree with the method of application. 
Take this particular item, for instance. Here we have an 
activity of the Federal Government dealing with the sale and 
distribution of cotton. That activity is located at the two great 
future markets of the country. Instead of having this activity 
located there, I am insisting that it should be located along the 
line of a natural movement of cotton, moving in the channels of 
legitimate commerce, so that producers and consumers of cotton 
could have the benefit of this service instead of the benefit being 
limited entirely to those who engage in transactions on the 
“future” boards in this country. 

As a matter of fact, gentlemen, it is absurd to regard the 
New York and the New Orleans Cotton Exchanges as produce 
exchanges through which cotton may move naturally in com- 
mercial transactions. I make the statement without fear of 
contradiction that the deliveries, especially under New York 
contract, are not transactions taking place in the normal moye- 
ment of cotton to consuming markets. It is not necessary to go 
into an analytical discussion of the transactions had on these 
exchanges to establish this fact. In order for cotton to be de- 
livered on a New York contract it must be shipped into the 
city of New York and carried to one of the warehouses recog- 
nized by the New York Cotton Exchange. There it is sampled, 
classified, and certificated. We all know that the cotton crop 
moving to the consuming markets moves along many avenues of 
physical transportation. Relatively little, if any, commercial 
movement would be through the warehouses of New York City. 
This expense creates a commercial differential against transac- 
tions on this exchange which makes it unworkable as a general 
cotton exchange, through which a large part of the crop could 
normally move. In the second place, it is a fairly accurate 
general statement to say that a cotton mill will not use more 
than the three grades of cotton. The contract dealt in on these 
exchanges is, as the gentlemen understand, upon a basic grade, 
and delivery upon any contract may be consummated by the 
delivery of any or all of a large number of grades. 

In so far as the user of cotton is concerned, if the delivery is 
made out of the cotton which he does not spin, he had just as 
well have boots or wool or any other commodity which he can 
sell delivered to him, because he would have to find a buyer 
for what he received. Everybody knows this, and yet this in- 
spection and classifying service, so much needed to facilitate 
legitimate transactions in cotton, is located at a place where 
normal, legitimate commercial transactions do not take place. 
I want this service which we have established put in operation, 
so that it may serve the legitimate purposes of actual commerce. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Enforcement of the United States in-standards act: To enable tae 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry into effect the provisions of the 
United States grain-standards act, including rent outside of the District 
of Columbia and the employment of such persons and means as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may deem pore 4 in the city of Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, $538,623: Provided, That section 6 of the sald act 
is hereby amended, effective on and after the passage of this act, by 
striking out of the last sentence the words made after the parties in 
interest have had opportunity to be heard.” 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the proviso. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
prosiyo. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois make the point of order on the proviso. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 of wool work: To enable the Bureau of Markets to com- 
lete the work of the domestic wool section of the War Industries 

oard and to enforce the Government lations for handling the wool 
clip of 1918 as established by the wool division of said board, pursuant 
to the Executive order dated December 31, 1918, transferring such work 
to the said bureau, $15,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do this for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the Chairman and the committee to the way in which our 
sheepmen were treated by this very board in the handling of 
their wool under Government control in 1918. They were led 
to believe that they were to get a certain price for their wool 
when they knew they could get probably double the amount, 
but they realized that the country was engaged in war. They 
were patriotic. They immediately agreed to accept the price 
offered by the Government representatives. They understood 
that that was a definite, fixed price, so that every woolman in 
the country would know exactly what he was going to receive 
for his wool of a certain grade. Their clips of wool were 
placed in warehouses, and many of them drew no money on 
them at all. When the Government appraisers went around to 
these various warehouses, in some instances they were men sent 
out not in the interest of the Government particularly, not in 
the interest of the woolgrowers, but in the interest of the 
wool buyers, the manufacturers, if you please, of this country. 
While the price was agreed to be fixed at such an amount, yet 
such an unreasonable per cent was deducted for scouring tat 
our sheepmen received in many instances only about half of 
what they had a right to expect they would receive under their 
agreement with the Government. Some of the most patriotic 
sheepmen of this country were virtually robbed out of their 
wool clips, in the growing of which many of them have gone 
into debt to such an extent that it took the greater portion of 
the proceeds to settle up; and their wool was held in ware- 
houses for nearly a year before they could get a single cent on 
it, and when they did get money they got about half what they 
should have gotten under the agreement. Up to this time they 
have not-been able to get any rectification from the successor 
of this board, that is now controlled by the Agriculture De- 
partment. I call the attention of the chairman and his com- 
mittee to the fact that, in the interest of the woolmen all over 
the Southwest, something ought to be done on the part of this 
Government to see that they get a square deal, and get it 
promptly, under this provision of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me suggest to the gentleman that cer- 
tain profits were fixed, and the wool buyers charged Jarger 
profits. Those excess profits have been collected, and the money 
is in the Treasury, and that money is to be refunded to the 
woolgrowers. j 

Mr. BLANTON. When? It must be done promptly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is in the power of the department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the Agriculture Department going to 
deem this as a specific direction to take these claims up and 
settle them promptly? The Secretary should understand that 
he is empowered and instructed to do that. Will this committee 
so instruct this new Wool Division in the Agricultural De- 
partment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They have done that already. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that the woolmen of west 
Texas have become discouraged and are tired of waiting, and 
have not received any of it, and they have not had any promise 
of it, and have not even had a look-in on a square deal, because 
I have been with several of them to the department on this 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The very item that the gentleman is wast- 
ing his time on contemplates that very thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to be sure that the Agricultural 
Department would understand that these men are going to get 
a square deal. 

-The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The gentleman from Iowa rises in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Nr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this 
wool proposition that has just been.under discussion, and I 
wondered what steps the Bureau of Markets intended to take. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The department, since the transfer of this 
work to it, has been collecting the money—the overpayménts— 
and expects to return it to the rightful owners. There were 
excess profits charged during the war. Last year the work 
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of the domestic wool section of the War Industries Board was 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture, and the depart- 
ment is now collecting these excess profits and expects to dis- 
tribute them to whom they rightfully belong. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I can give the gentleman a little 
information concerning the matter, which, however, may not be 
of particular value. I am informed that there has already been 
covered into the Treasury Department to the credit of the 
claimants about $250,000, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I believe an amount considerably more than 
that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. How is the distribution to be deter- 
mined? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The claims, I am informed, are in 
process of being considered. I can not tell you when the dis- 
tribution is to be made, but, as I understand, the officials of 
the Agricultural Department expect it to be made at an early 
date. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is correct. The work may not 
be completed by the end of the present fiscal year, and for that 
reason the committee reports this small appropriation. The 
department did not estimate for it, but the committee thought 
that this amount of money should be available in order to carry 
on the work of distributing the excess profits collected if they 
have not been entirely distributed by the end of the present 
fiscal year. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. One more question. Are these wool- 
growers to be notified? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I presume they are. That, of course, is an 
administrative matter for the department. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I think this ought to go in, in order 
to clear up the record. As a matter of fact, the Department 
of Agriculture had nothing to do with the fixing of the price of 
wool. That was an entirely different board, and the unfinished 
matter is being turned over to the department, and they have 
found the discrepancies and they are trying to straighten them 
out. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is correct. The domestic wool section 
of the War Industries Board was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a year ago. The department has merely 
been continuing the investigations of collections and distribution 
of the excess profits. As I stated, a large sum has been recov- 
ered to the credit of these people. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Are they making an investigation of 
the claims that have been filed or the whole matter? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I understand they are investigating the 
whole matter. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Morgan having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secre- 
taries, announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On February 10, 1920: 

II. R. 1812. An act making an appropriation to compensate 
James M. Moore for damages sustained while in the service of 
the Government of the United States; 

- H. R. 9112. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
Army rifles to posts of the American Legion; and 

II. R. 10701. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C., to construct a bridge 
across the Waccamaw Riyer, at or near Old Dock, county of 
Columbus, N. C. 

On February 11, 1920: > 

H. R. 348. An act to add certain lands to the Ochoco National 
Forest, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 4382. An act to confer on the Court of Claims jurisdic- 
tion to determine the respective rights of and differences be- 
tween the Fort Berthold Indians and the Government of the 
United States; 

H. R. 8028. An act to add to the Oregon, Siuslaw, and Crater 
Nutional Forests in Oregon certain lands that were revested 
in the United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme 
Cuurt of the United States in the case of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornia Railroad Co. against the United States, and for other 
purposes ; 

II. R. 8598. An act restoring to Amy E. Hall her homestead 
riglits and providing that on any homestead entry made by her 
she shall be given credit for all compliance with the law on her 
original homestead entry and for all payments made on same; 
and s 

H. R. 1761. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Wilkinson, Ind. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries, enforcement of the insecticide act: One executive officer, 
$2,750; 1 executive assistant, $2,000; 1 clerk, class 3; 1 clerk, class 2; 
4 clerks, class 1; 2 clerks, at $1,146 each; 2 clerks, at $1,000 each; 
8 insecticide and fungicide inspectors, at $1,600 each; 2 clerks and 
sample collectors, at $1,000 each; 1 sample and storeroom custodian, 
pavas 1 laboratory helper, $840; 1 laboratory helper, $720; 1 labora- 
ory helper, a unskilled laborer, $600; 1 unskilled laborer, $480; 
2 messenger boys, at $480 each; 1 messenger boy, $360; 2 charwomen, 
at $480 each; in all, $30,350. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I desire to ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by including and making a part of the same a letter 
to me from the commissioner of agriculture of the State of Vir- 
ginia, relating to the reduction in the appropriation for various 
crop estimates now furnished by the Department of Agriculture. 
The commissioner is yery apprehensive of the result of this re- 
duction upon the prices of apples in my State. Virginia is the 
third largest apple-producing State in the United States. The 
relative standing of these three States in 1919 is as follows: 
Washington, 2,975,000 barrels; New York, 82,975,000 barrels; 
Virginia, 6,480,000 barrels. The commissioner is very apprehen- 
sive of the effect 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by including a letter from 
the commissioner of agriculture of his State relative to the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The following is the letter referred to: 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, 
Richmond, February 9, 1920. 


Hon. E. W. SAUNDERS, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: I have been informed that the Agriculture Committee 
in the House, of which Hon. GILBERT N. HAUGEN is the chairman, I be- 
lieve, proposes to reduce the appropriation to the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, which will necessitate a discontinuance of the commercial crop 
report on apples and peaches to the fruit growers of the country. 

This report is tae only source of reliable information the farmers have 
been able to get to protect themselves against false reports circulated 
over the country at picking time. Every year buyers report heavy 
crops somewhere; that the market will be glutted, etc., and fruit grow- 
ers sell below value on this account. I ieve the service rendered by 
this report bas saved the fruit grower on an average of $1 per barrel 
in the sale of his crop. 3 

You can do nothing to help the fruit grower more in his work than to 
secure ample appropriation for this purpose, which I hope will meet 
with your approval. 

With best wishes. 


Very truly, yours, G. W. KOINER, 


Commissioner. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp a communication Í have received from 
Mr. Morton, who is president of the Order of Railway Agents 
of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a letter from 
Mr. Morton, president of the Railway Agents of the United 
States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman what it is about. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is about the contentions that are being 
made before the President at this time. 

Mr. NOLAN. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is not a union matter. I guess the 
reason the objection was made was because the gentleman 
thought it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to earry into effect the provi- 
sions of the act of August 20, 1912, as amended, entitled “An act to 
regulate the importation of nursery stock and other plants and plant 
products; to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and 
maintain quarantine districts for plant diseases and insect pests: to 

rmit and regulate the movement of fruits, plants, and vegetables 
therefor, and for other purposes,” $100,450. ; 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I notice the bill increases the appropriation from 
$37,400, the amount in_the current law, to $100,450. This is 
such a marked increase, when most of the items of the bill 
have been carried at a decrease, that I beg to ask the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill the reascn for it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As stated in the report, it is to develop a port 
inspection service for the purpose of cooperating with officials 
of the Customs Service and with State officials. The depart- 
ment is now enforcing 14 quarantines prohibiting or restricting 
the entry of foreign plants, fruits, and plant products. It is 
also enforcing seven orders restricting the entry of additional 
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foreign products. These quarantines are being enforced in 
cooperation with the Customs Service. It is additional work, 
and upon the showing made by the department the committee 
thought that at least 5100, 459 should be reported. The estimate 
called for $145,450. So the amount carried here shows a cut of 
$45,000 under the estimates. It is very important work. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I would like to get the information 
which I presume the gentleman from Iowa or some other mem- 
ber of the committee has. It certainly is not in the report. 
At present all the nursery stock and florists’ stock which is 
imported at all is imported in very restricted quantities, and has 
to be brought to the city of Washington for examination by the 
Federal Horicultural Board. Now, do I understand this appro- 
priation will be sufficient to permit the establishment at the 
port of entry itself or at various ports of entry of a foree which 
can examine the stock as it comes in there, instead of requir- 
ing them to bring it to Washington? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is what it is proposed to do with the 
increase. As stated in the report, that is in cooperation with 
the Customs Service. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is not very satisfactory informa- 
tion. Here is the present situation: Under the plant quarantine 
order, whieh prohibits the importation of nearly all plants, the 
importation of some plants in small quantities is allowed. That 
all now has to be brought to Washington and inspected here 
and passed on by-the board of inspectors. Of course, frequently 
that involves practically a destruction of the property, because 
to bring it through the port of entry and bring it to Washing- 
ton, and after it has been examined here send it on to some 
other place in the country, the time and trouble involved is 
considerable, and besides the damage to the stock is also very 
large. Now, I want to know if this item contemplates the 
establishment of an inspection service at some of the ports of 
entry? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It has become apparent that the port in- 
spection service of the department, already undertaken in a 
limited way, should be greatly strengthened, exactly as stated 
in the report. It is to strengthen and establish the port 
inspection service. 

The CHATRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I intend to make a point of 
order against this whole section following; and in order to save 
time in reading two pages, why can not the point of order be 
made now? - 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is conceded that it is subject to a point 
of order, 

Mr. TREADWAY. I make the point of order on the para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the plant quarantine act, . August 20, 1912 (37 Stat., 
p. 315), be, and is hereby, amen by adding at the end thereof the 
ollowing section: 

“Sec, 15. That in order further to control and eradicate and to 
preron the dissemination of dangerous plant diseases and insect infec- 

ons and infestations no plant or plant products for or capable of 
8 hereinafter referred to as ts 


ro ursery stock, 
a: plant products, shall be moved or allowed to be moy: Sh pped, 
y any means whatever into or out of the Dis- 


tions as shall be prescribed by the 5 of Agriculture as herein- 
after provided. henever the Secretary of Agriculture, after investi- 
gation: shall determine that any plants and plant products în the Dis- 
ct of Columbia are infested or infected with insect ts and dis- 
eases and that any place, articles, and substances or connected 
therewith are so infested or infected, written notice thereof shall be 
given by him to the owner or person in possession or control thereof, 
and such owner or person shall forthwith control or eradicate and pre- 
vent the dissemination of such insect pest or disease and shall remove, 
cut, or destrey such infested and infected ss lant products, and 
articles and substances used or connected therewith which are hereby 
declared to be nuisances, within the time and in the manner required in 
said notice or by the rules and regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Whenever such owner or * ean not be found, or shall fail, 
neglect, or refuse to comply with the foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and required to 
control and eradicate and prevent dissemination of such insect pest or 
disease and to remove, cut, or destroy infested or infected plants and 
plant products and articles and substances used or connected there- 
with, and the United States shall have an action of debt panat such 
griculture 


rying out the 8 and requirements of this section and of the 


tions or infestations of plant pests and diseases exist therein or 
thereon, and when such infections or infestations are found to exist, 
after notice by the Secretary of Agriculture to the owner or person in 


possession or control thereof and an opportunity by said owner or per. 
son to be heard, to destroy the infected or infested plants or plant 
products contained therein. The police court or the municipal court of 
the District of Columbia shall have power, upon information supported 
by oath or affirmation showing probable cause for believing that there 

in any hiace Dundis, ckage, or other container in the District 
of Columbia any plant or plant product which is infected or infested 
or 


Tee of al such plants aid plant e e, 1t ahai be the duty of 
eo p an e duty o 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the, 2 4 


he is 8 required. from time to 
time, to make and promulgate such rules and regulations as shall be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this section, and any person who 
shall move or allow to be moved, or shall ship, transport, or carry, by 
any means whatever, any plant or plant products from or into the 
District of Columbia, except in. ee with the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed under this section, s be punished, as is provided in 
section 10 of this act.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think we have read far 
2 on this to disclose the fact that it is subject to a point 
of order. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will complete the reading of the 
paragraph. The Chair thinks that the paragraph should be 
read entire. It is somewhat different from an amendment of- 
fered on the floor. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And not to exceed 10 per cent of the foregoing amounts for the mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the work of any bureau, division, or office herein 
provided for shall be available interchangeably for expenditures on the 
objects included within the pun exepnses of such bureau, division, 
or office, but no more than 10 per cent shall be added to any one item 
of appropriation except in cases of extraordinary emergency, and then 
only upon the written order of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Demonstrations on reclamation projects: To enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to encourage and aid in the agricultural development of the 
Government reclamation projects; to assist, through demonstrations, 
advice, and in other ways, settlers on the projects ; and for the employ- 
ment of persons and means necessary in the city of Washington and else- 
where, $30,000. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to inquire, Mr. Chairman, 
about the item at the bottom of line 9, page 89. The aggregate 
amount carried is $135,750. On page 92, line 7, the total of the 
item is $169,050. It would therefore appear to be that some- 
thing like $34,000 is carried in order to enforce the paragraph 
which has been stricken out. If that is correct, we certainly 
ought to reduce the appropriation by the amount of that $34,000, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is $33,300 carried under the head- 
ing of “Salaries, Federal Horticultural Board.” That is in 
addition to $35,750 for general expenses. The salaries under 
the-Federal Horticultural Board are not on the item for the 
general expenses. They are on the statutory roll. 

Mr. TREADWAY. According to the copy of the bill I have, 
there is no item between this $135,000 item and the $169,050 
item except the one paragraph stricken out. ‘ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. On page 88, lines 4 to 12, the gentle- 
man will find in his copy of the bill a paragraph for salaries on 
the statutory roll. That is not counted under the head of “ Gen- 
eral expenses.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not in this item, on page 89? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No. It is not carried under the head 
of General expenses.” . 

Mr. TREADWAY. There is no actual appropriation for the 
paragraph that has been stricken out? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No. The paragraph stricken out was 
an amendment of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 0 

Experiments in dairying and live-stock production in semiarid and 
oy te districts of the western United States: To enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct investigations and experiments in problems 
connected with the establishment of dai and meat-production en- 
terprises on the semiarid and ir ed lands of the western United 
States, including the purchase of live stock, and the employment of 
secrete, persons and means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, this provision is “ to. enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct investigations and exper- 
iments in problems connected with the establishment of dairy- 
ing and meat-production enterprises on the semiarid and irri- 
gated lands of the Western States, including the purchase of 
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live stock.“ In this connection the other day, when the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Gaxp] called attention to that great hog 
which had been produced in his State, I reminded him of the 
fact that a remarkable product of that kind had been raised in 
my district in the State of Mississippi by Mr. Sim Orr. This 
has attracted some attention, and I hold in my hand a letter 
from Mr. James R. Joslyn, editor of the Empire News, at 
Geneva, N. V., dated February 10, 1920, which is as follows: 
GENEVA, N. Y., February 10, 1920. 

Hon. E. S. CANDLER, 

Washington, D. C. 3 

Dear Sin: Speaking of big h Calvin A. Norton, of Grovelan: 
Livingston County, NY, raised A hog that in the third year weighed 
over 1,400 pounds. His farm was next to that now owned and lived 
on by Senator WADSWORTH. I saw the hog repeatedly, and another 
remarkable thing about it was that it was the runt pig of the litter at 
first in its young life. 

Very truly, yours, 

[Laughter.] -s 

I commend the hog from Ohio and the one from Mississippi 
and this one from New York to you gentlemen from the Western 
States, and suggest that you might introduce these breeds of 
hogs into that country, and thus very greatly improve your 
meat product and increase it very much. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to another prod- 
uct. I read: 

THE FAME OF MISSISSIPPI CARRIED BY A POTATO. 

Surely the fame of Mississippi is borne on the wings of many a sort 
of a messenger. Several weeks ago we printed a story of receiving a 
sweet potato from the Bank of Drew, Drew, Miss., we g 131 pounds. 
This story has floated up and down the face of the earth, probabl 
because we stated that the potato would feed one man a week, and suc 
potatoes were a terrible blow to the high cost of li 8 

Now comes the China Press, printed in Shanghai, China, with a story 
of that famous potato on its editorial page. 

The Commercial Appeal goes to Mr. C. D. Jordan, who is in Shang- 
hai, and it is probable that Mr. Jordan showed the editor of the China 
Press that there were other great regions in the world and fertile val- 
leys in the world outside of the Flowery Kingdom. 

This item is a short editorial taken from the Commercial 
Appeal, the great daily newspaper of Memphis, Tenn., of which 
Hon. C. P. J. Mooney is the very able, versatile, and brilliant 
editor. à 

Now, if these arid and semiarid lands in the West will be 
utilized for the production of such hogs as are herein de- 
scribed and for the production of this variety of potato, it cer- 
tainly would bring about great results, amply justifying the 
appropriation made in this provision of our bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes, sir; with great pleasure. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. May I add to the statement that 
the gentleman has made about the primacy of Mississippi in 
respect to the production of swine the figures given by the 
Agricultural Department of January 1, showing the progress 
of swine raising in Mississippi? 

Mr. CANDLER. Certainly. I will be very glad to hear 
them. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This illustrates what is going on 
in Mississippi as well as the entire South. I read: 

Statement of the estimate of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showing the statistics with respect to hogs in 
the States mentioned, as of Jan. 1, of the years shown. 


J. R. JosLYX, 


1923 
009 | 1,525,000 000 
000 | 819, 000 000 
000 | 2,042; 000 000 
000 | 949,000 000 
000 | 1,501,000 000 
000 | 1,550, 000 000 
000 | 1,540,000 000 
000 2, 880, 000 000 


o 3 11, 745, 000 


Mr. CANDLER, Iam very much gratified to have that report 
as to the progress of Mississippi in raising great hogs, and it is 
certainly very encouraging as to the whole South. May the good 
work go on to the great prosperity of our splendid farmers, 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What you raise is soft pork, and it is 
worth several cents a pound less, and that ig because you will 
not get good stock. 

Mr. CANDLER. We have a great deal of good stock and are 
getting more and more every year. The gentleman from Illinois 
is badly mistaken in suggesting that all we raise is soft pork. 
We produce a lot of high-class. splendid meat, and we have lots 
of most excellent thoroughbred registered stock. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of ani- 
mals: In case of an emergency arising out of the existence of foot-and- 
mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuropneumonia, or other con- 
tagious or infectious disease of animals which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of 3 threatens the live-stock industry of the coun- 
try, he may expend in the eny of Washington-or elsewhere, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, 
which sum is hereby appropriated, or so much thereof as he determines 
to be necessary, in the arrest and eradication of any such disease, in- 
cluding the payment of claims growing out of past and future pas 
and destruction, in cooperation with the States, of animals affected b 
or exposed to, or of materials contaminated by or exposed to, any suc 
disease, wherever found and irrespective of ownership, under like or 
substantially similar circumstance, when such owner has complied with 
all lawful quarantine regulations: Provided, That the payment for ani- 
mals hereatter purchased may be made on appraisement based on the 
meat, dairy, or breeding value, but in case of appraisement based on 
breeding value no appraisement of any animal shall exceed three times 
its meat or dairy value, and except in case of an extraordinary emer- 
gency, to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, the payment 
by the United States Government for any animal shall not exc one- 
half of any such or wpe : Provided further, That so much of the 
1 of $2,500,000 made by the Agricultural appropriation act 
0 arch 4, 1915, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, for the arrest 
and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuros 
pneumonia, or other contagious or infectious disease of animals, as 
remains unexpended at the close of the fiscal year 1920, is hereby reap- 
propriated and made available for expenditure during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, for the objects mentioned in said appropriation 
act, including necessary investigations to determine whether said dis- 
5 been completely eradicated in districts where they previously 
existed. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hupsretrn : Page 95, line 4, after the word 
“animals,” insert the following: “including the blowfly and screw 
worm in live stock and poultry.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Can the gentleman estimate the amount that 
will be required for the work proposed? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am not segking to increase the appropri- 
ation at all, but just including these words in the appropriation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Would the gentleman suggest a limit on the 
amount to be expended for this purpose? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will let the chairman place that limita- 
tion. I will say that the Secretary of Agriculture can expend a 
portion of this sum for this purpose if these words are inserted, 
but it does not increase the amount. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman wishes to leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary? If so, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture agrees to the amendment, and there- 
fore I will not take the time of the committee any further in 
discussing it. 

Mr. PURNELL. I will ask the chairman of the committee if 
the word“ materials,” in line 16, page 95, should be “animals”? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; it refers to contaminated materials. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman thinks that word is all right? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. Materials” is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsperu]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To prevent the movement of cotton and cotton seed from Mexico into 
the United States, 8 the regulation of the entry into the United 
States of railway cars and other vehicles, and freight, express, bag- 
gage, or other materials from Mexico, and the inspection, cleaning, 


and disinfection thereof, $148,560; any moneys received in payment 


of charges fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture on account of such 
cleaning and disinfection at plants constructed therefor out of any 
appropriation made on account of the pink bollworm of cotton to be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
all the language from line 4, beginning with the semicolon, the 
remainder of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Louxd of Texas: Page 97, line 4, after 
the semicolon, strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not really mean 
to insist on the motion to strike out, but I do take advantage 
of that motion to raise this question: The pink boll worm 
crossed into our country from Mexico, It is a very threatening 
insect to the whole cotton industry. The Government has made 
rapid strides toward its destruction, but in trying to destroy 
this insect it has adopted the disinfection of all cars and of all 
commerce coming out of Mexico through Texas into the other 
parts of the United States. One of the regulations made by 
the Department of Agriculture is to charge all commerce, 
whether shoes or lumber, or commerce of any kind, with the 
expense of this disinfectant. Every car that comes out of 
Mexico is disinfected, and that commerce is charged up with the 
incidental expense. My judgment is that this remedy is 
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proper, that these cars should be disinfected, but although I 
do not know what to suggest as a remedy, I raise the question 
that it is unfair to commerce not related to the cotton industry, 
not related in any way to the pink boll worm, that this com- 
merce shall be charged with the expenses of this disinfection. 
If that policy were generally pursued, then the Government 
could go to Galveston, New Orleans, San Francisco, New York, 
or any port where we are g in nursery stock or any kind 
of plant life that is liable to be infected with some insect, 
and could say that in order to see to it that none of these 
insects are brought into our country the Government will make 
all commerce passing through these ports stand disinfection 
charges. T do not think that is a correct practice. I do not 
know how it can be worked out, but I take advantage of this 
opportunity to suggest that it is a burden that general com- 
merce ought not to be forced to stand. 

Mr. LAYTON, What would you do with the money collected? 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The point I make is this: If I were 
shipping cotton seed or cotton out of Mexico, which might be 
infected with this insect—which no one is allowed to do—then 
a shipper bringing that cotton across the line ought to be 
forced to stand the charges of disinfection ; but if I were bring- 
ing shoes out of Mexico by the carload, if such a thing should 
happen, I as a shipper ought not to be forced to stand a charge 
against that kind of commerce when we are trying to destroy 
an insect that comes in with cotton. 

Mr. LAYTON. Still I ask, What would you do with the money 
collected? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. I withdraw my amendment. I simply 
wished to raise the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to withdraw his amendment. If there be no objection, he will 
be allowed to do so. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUBEY. I move to strike out the last word for the pur- 
pose of making a few remarks. We are just closing the con- 
sideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, and I am one 
of those who believe that we ought to pay a few compliments 
to those who deserve them before they pass away; that we 
ought not to keep back all the flowers until after they are gone. 

First, I want to compliment the gentleman who has presided 
over this committee [Mr. WarsH]. [Applause.] I want to say 
that he has made a most excellent Ch and that he has 
given careful consideration to every point of order and has 
rendered his decisions just as he conscientiously believed they 
should be rendered. He has been eminently fair and courteous 
to the membership upon both sides. I do not think we have had 
a better Chairman of any committee during this Congress than 
the gentleman who now presides oyer the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. [Applause.] 

I am not going to compliment the committee, because I happen 
to be a member of it, and I will let somebody else do that; but 
I want to say this, that the Committee on Agriculture during the 
last six weeks or nearly two months has done as much work as 
any Committee on Agriculture with which I have been con- 
nected. We have done a great deal of hard, digging work, and 
the committee, regardless of the estimate that may be put upon 
the result of its labors by the membership of the House, deserves 
to be complimented upon its industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say something about the De- 
partment of Agriculture. We have had some criticism of that 
department, but after an experience of something like eight or 
nine years connected with this committee, and after coming in 
contact with the gentlemen in the Department of Agriculture, I 
believe that I am in a position to pass judgment, and I know that 
those gentlemen are doing splendid work, and that they ought to 
come in for a share of my compliments this afternoon. 

I hold in my hand some statements giving brief character 
sketches of all of the heads of the various departments. These 
were furnished me at my own request and for my own informa- 
tion from the Secretary’s office. 

Let me say to you that there are men in the department who 
have been there a long time. I shall not mention names. One 
has been there since 1878. Several have been in the department 
25 or 30 years. I could go through the list and tell you how long 
each of the chiefs of the departments has been there. As I said, 
one has been there since 1878, another since 1884, one since 1888, 
one since 1889, two since 1891, one since 1894, and two since 1897. 
They are there, my friends, because they love the work and not 
because of the salaries they get. These gentlemen are doing a 
great work for the advancement of agriculture and they should 
be encouraged and commended. 

I want to call attention to another thing in that connection. 
Since last June a year ago, within the period of 18 months, 


60 men, prominent in the Department of Agriculture, high 

men, have left the department and gone inte other 
fields of labor because the Government did not pay them enough 
money to enable them to stay there. The department is a great 
training school for the universities and for the big business 
industries of the country. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. Certainly. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Does not the testimony show that a large 
number of men have been offered higher salaries than they are 
getting from the Government but refused to leave? 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman states a fact. One gentleman 
receiving less than $4,000 had an offer ef $7,500 just a few days 
ago, and the only reason he did not accept it was because he was 
attached to the department, liked the work, and felt that he 
ought to stay there. 

Now, I want to take up as an illustration the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, one of the newest bureaus in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In less than 18 months 14 of these employees have left 
who were drawing from the Treasury of the United States. 
$41,400 a year. They are now receiving $101,500 a year. The 
combined salaries of the 14 men are $60,000 greater than the 
sums they were receiving from the Department of Agriculture. 
I mention this to show you the high class of men that are con- 
nected with our great Department of Agriculture. These gen- 
tlemen should receive the commendation ef the Congress and 
the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I most heartily agree with everything said 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] as to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman [Mr. WatsH] who has so ably presided 
during the consideration of this bill, and also in what he 
has said in reference te the work done by the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, as well as the splendid work dene by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if we are going to have these 
eulogistic speeches, we ought to have somebody here to hear 
them. I think we ought to have a quorum—that is, if there 
are to be many more of these speeches. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman from Texas takes up a great 
deal of time 

Mr. BLANTON. I represent 300,000 people. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman is entitled to as much time 
as I am and as much more as the House sees fit to give him. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman does not want an audience, 
I will withdraw my suggestion. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman from Texas takes up so 
much time and then objects to anybody else taking up time. 
The gentleman suggests that I do not want an audience. I 
have a great audience, a most delightful audience, a very large 
audience, and a very intelligent audience. [Applause.] 


The Department of Agriculture, as was suggested by the 


gentleman from Missouri, is doing a very remarkable work. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], a few days ago, 
referred to the Secretary who had recently retired and had 
been transferred to the Department of the Treasury. When I 
came to Congress the Secretary of Agriculture was the Hon. 
James Wilson, from the State of Iowa. [Applause.] He served 
longer than any other man as Secretary of Agriculture, and I 
believe longer than any other man in a Cabinet position. He 
had the work of this great department at heart, and there 
never has been, nor will there be in the future, a greater 
Secretary of Agriculture than the Hon. James Wilson. 

The gentleman who succeeded him as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Hon. D. F. Houston, made a great record and measured 
up to the highest standard, as I think all will bear testimony. 
His record has been such as to commend him to the country and 
to the President of the United States to such an extent that the 
President promoted him to be Secretary of the Treasury, and I 
now confidently predict he will make a great Secretary of the 
Treasury. [Applause.] 

Now comes another Secretary, Hon. Edwin T. Meredith. I 
have not the honor of a personal acquaintance with him, and 
he has not been here long enough for us to make an accurate 
estimate of his ability or work as Secretary of Agriculture. He 
comes, however, from the same State as the Hon. James Wilson, 
who served so long, and from the same State as the distin- 
guished chairman ef the Agricultural Committee [Mr. HAUGEN], 
and I feel confident in assuring the House and the country that 
we have another great Secretary of Agriculture. [Applause.] 

I called attention a few days ago to his first public utterance. 
It had the right ring to it, and showed a proper knowledge 
and conception of the situation and conditions existing in the 
country, and clearly indicated he was devoted to accomplishing 
results which would be of great benefit to the people at large. 
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There is no greater work than that connected with the Depart- 


of the United States of America. The chiefs of the divisions 
and bureaus and the employees in the department deserve and 
should receive our best consideration. They are patriotic, 
faithful, and efficient, and many of them are willing to remain 
there, and do remain there, at a loss to themselves financially, 
as has been demonstrated many times, in order to serve their 
country. In our committee work there is one gentleman who 
always renders us very great assistance, and I think deserves 
special mention, and that is Mr. F. R. Harrison, assistant to 
the Secretary. [Applause] He has a thorough knowledge of 
the department and of every detail of its work and activities. 
His cooperation with us and assistance to us each year in the 
preparation of the Agricultural appropriation bill and in fur- 
nishing information in reference thereto is of incalculable bene- 
fit. The Committee on Agriculture is one of the very greatest 
committees in the House, as everybody knows. Every Member 
on it is a splendid fellow, especially our chairman; and the com- 
mittee does honest, faithful, and efficient work, and as a result 
always presents you a well-considered bill. We appreciate your 
cooperation, my fellow Members, in aiding us to pass this one, 
and we solicit your continued cooperation in the future, and all 
together we will render the country a great service. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend these remarks and those previously made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to revise and extend his remarks and those previously made. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Moore of Virginia and Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan 
had leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp on the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

on of plant-dust explosions and fires: To 

VVV 
8 . even of farm 3 in investi- 


ting causes of and in develop and putting into general practice 
— 5 for protection against grain dust, smut dust, or other plant- 


dust explosions and resulting fires, manaig fires in cotton gins and oil 
mills; to devise and — ie methods for destroying or pesventing 
problems o 


the wide dissemination of smut . and to study 
cleaning and handling grain in thrashing machines, grain mills, and 
elevators, $25,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the paragraph. It is new legislation and has no place in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Nothing more than to refer again to what has 
been so often referred to before—the organic law establishing 
the Department of Agriculture. It is pretty broad, and it ap- 
pears to me that it would include this activity. It affects the 
farms and the elevators and the mills where the wheat is ground 
and the thrashing machines and various other activities. It is 
doing a very excellent work. The loss by fire has been very 
great, 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York whether he has read the testimony on this 
item? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I have. And, furthermore, I would state 
that it is nothing but a duplication of work already done by 
insurance companies all over the country. There is no place 
for this item on this bill. 

Mr. JACOWAY. The testimony shows that $3,000,000 worth 
of thrashing machines alone were saved by this item of $25,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order to the paragraph. The paragraph is to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with State officials in in- 
vestigating causes and developing and putting into practice 
methods of protection against grain-dust explosions, and so 
forth. The Chair does not think this comes within the organic 
law establishing the Department of Agriculture. There is no 
authority there for cooperation for particular with the 
States, and this seems to be beyond the scope of the act, although 
the act is very broad and general in its terms, as the Chair has 
heretofore stated. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


nd management of the Bureau of the Forest 
and other bureaus, branches, and agencies of the Department of 


Agriculture, 
ment of Agriculture and none of greater benefit to the people | {cqhereby granted 


at W. on, D. C., and elsewhere, and shall have and 


authority to subpœna witnesses, compel their at- 
i oaths, ane to * pon 5 all 3 docu- 
men pers rela o the business of su ureaus and their 
roasts Se an 3 the sum ot 515,000, or so much thereof as 


may be „ * 
may, — 1 — zung be immediately available, is hereby appropriated 

“Said committee is hereby authorized to employ such clerical and 
other assistance, including stenographers, as the members of said com- 
mittee may deem necessary in the proper prosecution of its work.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
the point of order for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we ought to get along and get 
through with this bill. I make the point of order that it is 
new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arizona desire 
to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hereafter, if any employee of the Department of Agriculture as- 
signed to permanent duty Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam, and 
the Yirg Islands shall elect to postpone taking any or all of the 
annual leave to which he may be entitled, he may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, subject to the interests of the public 
service, be allowed to take at one time in any calendar year unused 
annual 2 which — pare 5 88 ni mae tone 
vailing during the year — leave has eee * 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
ugainst the paragraph. It is new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the last para- 
graph in the bill purports to give the total appropriation car- 
ried by the bill. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that the clerks 
have been authorized to correct the totals. The Chair would 
state that there are paragraphs on pages 9 and 25 which were 
passed over with the privilege of returning to them later. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, after line 17, insert: “For the maintenance of stations for 
cluding salation, TEATE and other’ ²˙ V 
ton and cinewbere, $81,020.” z s 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is new legislation and is not authorized by law; that 
it introduces a new subject and is not germane to the preceding 
paragraph. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph went out on a 
point of order last Friday. Permission was granted to return 
to it. I am now offering the paragraph with the language to 
which the point of order was directed omitted, so as not to 
cripple the service. The appropriation of $81,020 carried in 
my amendment is the amount recommended by the committee 
and carried in the paragraph that went out on a point of order 
a week ago to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. The Chair would state that this amendment contains 
certain language of the paragraph which was formerly stricken 
out on a point of order. Clearly the language which has been 
omitted from the paragraph was subject to the point of order, 
and in the view of the Chair the language that has been re- 
tained for the maintenance of stations, for measuring and ob- 
serving atmospheric phenomena, and so forth, including salaries, 
comes within the scope of the act of August 1, 1890 (26 Stat., 
653), and the resolution of July 8, 1898 (30 Stat., 752), which 
established the Weather Bureau and defined the scope of its 
duties in forecasting the weather, investigating weather condi- 
tions, establishing weather stations, and in the distribution of 
information and the employment of a chief and other employees 
and fixing their salaries. The Chair therefore—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that this particular amendment now 
offered in order to be proof against the point of order must be 
germane to the paragraph immediately preceding it in the bill. 
It is not germane to that paragraph. I submit to the Chair 
that it is not as if it appeared in the bill originally coming 
from the Committee on Agriculture, but this is an amendment 
offered from the floor by a member of the committee and has 
no more force and standing than if it were offered by any 
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ôther Member of the House. It does introduce a new subject, 
and under the ruling of the distinguished gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TILSsON ] on the subject of germaneness, when he 
occupied the chair as Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, I submit that this amendment 
is not germane to the paragraph immediately preceding by 
reason of the fact that it introduces a new subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would state that he has the 
very highest respect for the rulings of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Connecticut, to whom the gentleman from Texas 
has referred. 

Mr. BLANTON. His ruling was based upon a ruling of Mr. 
Speaker Carlisle. 

The CHAIRMAN, And also the ruling of the Speaker to 
which the gentleman from Texas refers, and for the reasons 
already stated the Chair believes this amendment comes within 
the rules, and therefore overrules the point of order. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. r 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, returning to a portion 
of the bill that has been passed over. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, HAcGEN: Page 25, line 9, after the word 
“production,” strike out the figures “ 359,705" and insert in lieu 
thereof 212.508.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUBEY, Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I will. 

Mr. RUBEY. There have been a good many requests on this 
side of the House that we get a unanimous-consent agreement 
to vote on this bill to-morrow; and inasmuch as several votes 
will be taken—it is now late in the evening—will that be agree- 
able to the gentleman? There will probably be two or three 
roll calls. It does not make any difference to me. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill to the House as amended, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wars, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 12272, 
had directed him to report the same to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendatipn that the .amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, ; 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 396. An act to authorize the payment of certain amounts 
for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation, in South Dakota; A 

H. R. 5665. An act for the relief of Carlow Avellina; 

H. R. 683. An act for the relief of William E. Johnson; and 

H. R. 3620. An act to authorize the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to change the names of vessels. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. HAUGEN. In view of the agreement, if there is no 
other business before the House, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, February 
14, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the War 
Department for expenses of arsenals, fiscal year 1921 (H. Doe. 
No. 648); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. š 


2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting annual 
report of the Director of Air Service (H. Doc. No. 465); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting abstracts 
of proposals received during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, for material and labor in connection with works under 
the Engineer Department; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department. 

4, A letter from the Comptroller of the Currency, transmit- 
ting volume 1 of the text of the annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for the fiscal year ending October 31, 
1919 (H. Doc. No. 480) ; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. STEELE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12486) authorizing the several dis- 
trict courts of the United States to appoint official stenographers 
and prescribing their duties and compensation, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 628), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11175) for the 
publie sale of customhouse building and site at Kennebunkport, 
Me., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 631), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. Miller, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3610) for the relief of William 8. 
Britton, formerly second lieutenant of Infantry, who has been 
erroneously dropped from the rolls of the United States Army, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 629), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2807) to correct the military record 
of Edward Sigerfoos, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 630), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 12501) granting holidays 
to postal employees in States where holidays ure a State law; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 12502) providing for a report 
on the cost of improving and maintaining the Government 
boulevard on Missionary Ridge, in the Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Military Park; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 12503) making an appropria- 
tion to construct a telephone line on the Papago Indian Reser- 
yation, Ariz.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 12504) to protect the Lord's 
Day, commonly called Sunday, and to secure its observance as 
a day of rest in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12505) 
granting additional compensation to all soldiers, sailors, ma- 
rines, and others who served in the armed forces of the United 
States in the war against Germany and Austria; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12506) to per- 
mit distilled spirits to be transferred from the original pack- 
ages into bottles and cases while in distillery bonded ware- 
house; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12507) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to transfer certain surplus motor-propelled ‘vehicles 
and motor equipment and road-making material to various 


‘of pension to Henry Durham 
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services and departments of the Government, and for the use 
of the States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12508) to provide for the 
construction of a concrete sidewalk along Frederick Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md., in front of the Loudon Park National Ceme- 
tery, and making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 291) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to bring back on Army transports from 
Danzig, Poland, persons of Polish origin who were engaged in 
the war on the side of the allied and associated powers; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 292) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to receive for instruction at the United States 
Miliary Academy, at West Point, Ramon Ricardo Arias, citizen 
of Panama ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Resolution (H. Res. 457) for the consider- 
ation of House bill 11984; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Resolution (H. Res, 458) for 
a consideration of House bill 12162; to the Committee on 

ules. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 459) to investigate the 
reported sale of the German fleet which is the property of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BURDICK: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island favoring Senate joint resolution 102, to 
equalize the pay and allowances of commissioned officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted men of the Coast Guard with those 
of the Navy; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and.severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: & bill (H. R. 12509) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry Shutts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12510) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Burdick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12511) granting an increase of pension to 
David G. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENSON: A bill (H. R. 12512) for the relief of Rita 
Nielson and Axel Nielson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 12518) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to reimburse Peter Bohlander for the loss 
of Liberty bonds; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 12514) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12515) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Scifres; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12516) for the relief of William Cope; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12517) for the relief of 
Warren J. Deems and Anna Leppo; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 12518) granting a pension to 
Angeline Bissel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 12519) granting a 
pension to Samuel H. Burbridge; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 12520) granting an increase 
of pension to William Richards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12521) granting a pen- 
sion to Clara Estelle Sollers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 12522) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay war-risk insurance to the 
foster parents of Edward Short; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12523) granting 
an increase of pension to Ira S. Havens; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12524) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Buckland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. > 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12525) granting 


‘a pension to Kate Young; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12526) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James H. Flenniken; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12527) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie S. Cross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TEMPLE; A bill (H. R. 12528) granting an increase 
or pension to Robert W. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. £ i 

-By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 12529) granting an increase 
to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1531. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of 39 citizens | 
of the United States, favoring an investigation of the report of 
the Shipping Board’s plan to sell the German ships now in pos- 
session of the United States Government; to the special com- 
mittee to investigate the Shipping Board's operations. 

1532. Also (by request), petition of Joseph Edward Penn, 
Springfield, Mass., and Edward S. Gibson, New York, N. X., 
favoring an investigation of the report of the Shipping Board’s 
plan to sell the German ships now in possession of the United 
States Government; to the special committee to investigate the 
Shipping Board’s operations, N 

1533. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of W. J. Jones and others, 


of Newark, Ohio, favoring the Lehlbach-Sterling bill, etc. ; to the 


Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 2 

1534. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the United Parlor, Native 
Sons of the Golden West, of San Francisco, Calif., relative | 
5 legislation, etc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ry. ; 

1535. Also, petition of the Jamaica Board of Trade, opposing} 
the Esch-Cummins railroad bills, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1536. By Mr. COLE: Petition of Lemert Grange, No. 1901, | 
Sycamore, Ohio, urging the passage of the truth in fabrics bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1537. By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of the Ja- 
maica Board of Trade, opposing the Esch-Cummins railroad bill, 
and also requesting an investigation of the Long Island Rail- 
road, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1538. By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Burlington, Des Moines County, Iowa, favoring the passage 
of Senate bill 1699 and House bill 3149, the Lehlbach-Sterling 
bills; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1539. By Mr. MOON; Papers to accompany House bill 12495, 
2 5 the relief of John Sagendorf; to the Committee on War 

aims. n 

1540. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the executive com- 
mittee of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, asking an in- 
crease in pay for the personnel of the Navy, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. ] 

1541. Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, relative to the | 
disposition of the New York Arsenal and its removal, etc.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1542, By Mr. RAKER: Petition of E. G. Howe, vice presi- 
dent of the Universal Elevated Railway Co., Seattle, Wash., 
relative to the railroad situation, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1543. Also, petition of the National Association of Tubercu- 
losis, urging an increase in pay for United States Health Serv- 
ice, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1544. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Beers W. 
Henry, of the Bricklayers and Stonemasons’ Union, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., against the Sterling sedition bill, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1545. By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry; 
citizens of Hatboro, Pa., favoring the enactment of House bill: 
262, stopping transmission of information on horse races; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February 14, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Friday, February 13, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. 
The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 
CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


rum. 

Mr. GRONNA. I hope the Senator from Utah will not raise, 
the question of a quorum, because I simply want to make a few. 
observations on the question of retirement, but not particularly; 
on this bill. I think it would take considerable time to get a 
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quorum. However, if the Senator insists upon it, I will yield 
„for that purpose. : 
Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. ` 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names : 


Ashurst Harris McNary Simmons 
Ball Harrison Moses Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Md. 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. New Smoot 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex Norris ROE 
Calder Jones, Wash Nugent Sutherland 
Capper Kello. Overman homas 
Chamberlain Kendrick Owen Townsend 
Colt Keyes Pago Trammell 
Culberson King Phipps Underwood 
Cummins Kirby Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Curtis Knox Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Lodge Ransdell Warren 
Elkins McCormick Robinson Watson 
Fletcher McCumber Shep 

Gronna McKellar Sherman 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Foiterre] is absent due to illness, I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Han], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GAy] on business 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson} 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps] are detained by 
illness in their families. : 

The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SsarH] and the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] are absent on 
account of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN], and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] are absent 
on public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY OF STATE LANSING. 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I ask what is the parliamen- 
tary situation? Is it understood that I have the floor? I was 
recognized by the Chair before the call for a quorum was made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask unanimous consent that the letters 
exchanged between the President and the Secretary of State may 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SECRETARY LANSING, REBUKED BY PRESIDENT, RESIGNS—FULL TEXT OF 
LETTERS LEADING TO RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, 7 February, 1920. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: Is it true, as I have been told, that 
during my illness you have frequently called the heads of the 
executive departments of the Government into conference? If it 
is, I feel it my duty to call your attention to considerations which 
I do not care to dwell upon until I learn from you yourself that 
this is the fact. Under our constitutional law and practice, asde- 
veloped hitherto, no one but the President has the right to sum- 
mon the heads of the executive departments into conference, and 
no one but the President and the Congress has the right to ask 
their views or the views of any one of them on any public question. 

I take this matter up with you because in the development 
of every constitutional system, custom and precedent are of the 
most serious consequence, and I think we will all agree in desir- 
ing not to lead in any wrong direction. I have therefore taken 
the liberty of writing you to ask you this question, and I am sure 
you will be glad to answer. 

I am happy to learn from your recent note to Mrs. Wilson 
that your strength is returning. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Hon, ROBERT LANSING, 

Secretary of State. 
“THOUGHT CONFERENCES WISE”; OFFERS TO RESIGN. 
THe SECRETARY OF STATE; ` ` 
$ Washington, February 9, 1920. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is true that frequently during 
your illness I requested the heads of the executive departmen 
of the Government to meet for informal conference. - 


Shortly after you were taken ill in October certain members 
of the Cabinet, of which I was one, felt that in view of the fact 
that we were denied communication with you it was wise for 
us tọ confer informally together on interdepartmental matters 
and matters as to which action could not be postponed until your 
medical advisers permitted you to pass upon them. 

Accordingly I, as the ranking member, requested the members of 
the Cabinet to assemble for such informal conference ; and in view 
of the mutual benefit derived the practice was continued. I can 
assure you that it never for a moment entered my mind that I 
was acting unconstitutionally or contrary to your wishes, and 
there certainly was no intention on my part to assume powers 
and exercise functions which under the Constitution are ex- 
clusively confided to the President. 

During these troublous times, when many difficult and vexa- 
tious questions have arisen and when in the circumstances I 
have been deprived of your guidance and direction, it has been 
my constant endeavor to carry out your policies as I understood 
them and to act in all matters as I believed you would wish me 
to act. 

If, however, you think that I have failed in my loyalty to you 
and if you no longer have confidence in me and prefer to have 
another conduct our foreign affairs, I am, of course, ready, Mr. 
President, to relieve you of any embarrassment by placing my 
resignation in your hands. 

I am, as always, 

Faithfully, yours, ROBERT LANSING. 
“TRIED TO FORBSTALL MY JUDGMENT”; ACCEPTS, 


THe WHITE HOUSE, « 
Washington, February 11, 1920. 

My Dran Mr. Secretary: I am very much disappointed by 
your letter of February 9 in reply to mine asking about the so- 
called Cabinet meetings. You kindly explain the motives of 
these meetings, and I find nothing in your letter which justifies 
your assumption of presidential authority in such a matter. 
You say you “ felt that, in view of the fact that you were denied 
communication with me, it was wise to confer informally to- 
gether on interdepartmental matters and matters ‘as to which 
action could not be postponed until my medical advisers per- 
mitted me“ to be seen and consulted, but I have to remind you, 
Mr. Secretary, that no action could be taken without me by the 
Cabinet, and therefore there could have been no disadvantage 
in awaiting action with regard to matters concerning which 
action could not have been taken without me. 

This affair, Mr. Secretary, only deepens a feeling that was 
growing upon me. While we were still in Paris I felt, and have 
felt increasingly ever since, that you accepted my guidance and 
direction on questions with regard to which I had to instruct 
you only with increasing reluctance, and since my return to 
Washington I have been struck by the number of matters in 
which you have apparently tried to forestall my judgment by 
formulating action and merely asking my approval when it was 
impossible for me to form an independent judgment, because I 
had not had an opportunity to examine the circumstances with 
any degree of independence. 

I therefore feel that I must frankly take advantage of your 
kind suggestion that if I should prefer to have another to conduct 
our foreign affairs you are ready to relieve me of any embar- 
rassment by placing your resignation in my hands, for I must say 
that it would relieve me of embarrassment, Mr. Secretary, the 
embarrassment of feeling your reluctance and divergence of 
judgment, if you would give your present office up and afford 
me an opportunity to select some one whose mind would more 
willingly go along with mine. 

I need not tell you with what reluctance I take advantage of 
your suggestion, or that I do so with the kindliest feeling. In 
matters of transcendent importance like this the only wise course 
is a course of perfect candor, where personal feeling is as much 
as possible left out of the reckoning. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Hon. Rosert LANSING, 

Secretary of State. 
SAYS HE HAD CONTEMPLATED RESIGNING A YEAR AGO. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, February 12, 1920. 
My DEAR MB. PRESIDENT: I wish to thank you sincerely for 


`| your candid letter of the 11th, in which you state that my resig- 


nation would be acceptable to vou, since it relieves me of the 
responsibility for action which I have been contemplating and 


‘| which I can now take without hesitation, as it meets your 


wishes. R 
I haye the honor, therefore, to tender you my resignation as 
Secretary of State, the same to take effect at your convenience. 
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In thus severing our official association I feel, Mr. President, 
that I should make the following statement, which I had pre- 
pared recently and which will show you that I have not been 
unnindful that the continuance of our present relations was im- 
. possible and that I realized that it was clearly my duty to bring 
them to an end at the earliest moment compatible with the public 
interest. 

Ever since January, 1919, I have been conscious of the fact 
that you no longer were disposed to welcome my advice in mat- 
ters pertaining to the negotiations in Paris, to our foreign serv- 
ice, or to international affairs in general. 

Holding these views, I would, if I had consulted my personal 
inclination alone, have resigned as Secretary of State and as 
a commissioner to negotiate peace. I felt, however, that such 
a step might have been misinterpreted, both at home and 
abroad, and that it was my duty to cause you no embarrassment 
in carrying forward the great task in which you were then 
engaged. 

Possibly I erred in this, but if I did it was with the best of 
motives. 

When I returned to Washington in the latter part of July, 
1919, my personal wish to resign had not changed, but again I 
felt that loyalty to you and my duty to the administration com- 
pelled me to defer action as my resignation might have been 
misconstrued into hostility to the ratification of the treaty of 
peace or, at least, into disapproval of your views as to the form 
of ratification. I therefore remained silent, avoiding any com- 
ment on the frequent reports that we were not in full agreement. 
Subsequently, your serious illness, during which I have never 
seen you, imposed upon me the duty—at least, I construed it to be 
my duty—to remain in charge of the Department of State until 
your health permitted you to assume again full direction of for- 
eign affairs. 

Believing that that time had arrived, I had prepared my resig- 
nation when my only doubt as to the propriety of placing it in 
your hands was removed by your letter indicating that it would 
be entirely acceptable to you. 

I think, Mr. President, in accordance with the frankness which 
has marked this correspondence and for which I am grateful to 
you, that I can not permit to pass unchallenged the imputation 
that in calling into informal conference the heads of the execu- 
tive departments I sought to usurp your presidential authority. 
I had no such intention, no such thought. 

I believed then and I believe now that the conferences which 
were held were for the best interests of your administration and 
of the Republic, and that belief was shared by others whom I 
consulted. I further believe that the conferences were proper 
und necessary in the circumstances, and that I would have been 
derelict in my duty if I had failed to act as I did. 

I also feel, Mr. President, that candor compels me to say that 
T can not agree with your statement that I have tried to forestall 
your judgment in certain cases by formulating action and merely 
asking your approval when it was impossible for you to form an 
independent judgment because you had not had an opportunity 
to examine the circumstances with any degree of independence. 
I have, it is true, when I thought a case demanded immediate 
action, advised you what, in my opinion, that action should be, 
manne at the same time the reasons on which my opinion was 
based, 

This I conceived to be a function of the Secretary of State, and 
I have followed the practice for the past four years and a half. 
I confess that I have been surprised and disappointed at the fre- 
quent disapproval of my suggestions, but I have never failed to 
follow your decisions, however difficult it made the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. 

I need hardly add that I leave the office of Secretary of State 
with only good will toward you, Mr. President, and with a sense 
of profound relief. 

Forgetting our differences and remembering only your many 
kindnesses in the past, I have the honor to-be, Mr. President, 

Sincerely, yours, 
ROBERT LANSING. 

The PRESIDENT, 

The White House. - 
“ACKNOWLEDGED WITH APPRECIATION,” TO TAKE EFFECT AT ONCE. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 13, 1920. 
My DEAR MR. SECRETARY : Allow me to acknowledge with appre- 
ciation your letter of February 12. It now being evident, Mr. 
Secretary, that we have both of us felt the embarrassment of our 
recent relations with each other, I feel it my duty to accept your 
resignation, to take effect at once, at the same time adding that 
I hope that the future holds for you many successes of the most 
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gratifying sort. My best wishes will always follow you, and it 

will be a matter of gratification to me always to remember our 

delightful personal relations. ; 
Sincerely, yours, 


Hon. Roperr LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 
PRICE OF WHEAT. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I crave the indulgence of the 
Senate for a short time to speak upon a matter which perhaps 
has nothing to do with the bill which is now the unfinished busi- 
ness, but it does have something to do with the question of re- 
tirement. However, instead of affecting thousands of employees 
the subject to which I intend to address myself affects the retire- 
ment of only two very prominent and distinguished gentlemen 
in the United States. 

On February 3 I introduced a bill (S. 3844) to provide for 
discontinuing the purchase and sale of grain by the Government, 
and for other pur 

The act of August 10, 1917, contains a provision fixing a mini- 
mum guaranteed price of wheat of not less than $2 per bushel, 
based upon a grade of No. 1 Northern. It also authorizes the 
President to fix a higher price if in his judgment it would be 
necessary to stimulate the production of wheat, This is section 
14 of the food act. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that there has never been a 
day or an hour, since the enactment of this law, that wheat has 
not been worth in the markets throughout the country more 
than the guaranteed or the fixed price. Of course, during the 
war the food controller and the grain director kept wheat down 
to the minimum price. During the first part of the year 1919 
the prices of wheat in the terminal markets were kept down 
very close to the minimum price by the grain director, but a 
little later on the prices began to increase, so that on or about the 
Ist day of November the top price for No. 1 hard wheat was about 
$2.90 in the Minneapolis market. During the months of No- 
vember and December the price increased, so that at one time 
No. 1 hard wheat sold as high as $3.55 per bushel. 

I am making this statement for the purpose of showing that 
the way the law has been administered it has been of no benefit 
to the farmer, 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has received a 
great many complaints with reference to the administration of 
this law, and the writers suggested that the Grain Corporation 
should be abolished. No one could find any fault with the law 
guaranteeing a minimum price of $2 to the producers of wheat, 
because it also gave the President power to make a higher 
price, but it is true that on the very day that the food law 
went into effect wheat sold in the western markets at about 
$3.10 per bushel, and shortly before this time it had sold as 
high as $3.35 per bushel. 

The farmers throughout the country believe that this law 
was enacted for the purpose of controlling the price of wheat 
and to prevent it from reaching an abnormally high price. But 
the farniers submitted to it during the war; they did not com- 
plain. As long as they were able to they were willing to pro- 
duce wheat even at a loss, but when the armistice was signed 
and the war was over the farmers felt that the prices of their 
products should not be controlled and arbitrarily reduced when, 
as a matter of fact, everything they had to buy was commanding 
a greatly increased price. Just before the war the farmer 
could buy a self-binder, standard size, for about $140. It ad- 
vanced to $250, and farm machinery of all kinds advanced 
proportionately. 

I believe I am safe in stating that it is the general belief 
among farmers that they suffered a loss of at least $1 per 
bushel on the price of wheat. 

The Department of Agriculture estimated that the wheat 
crop of 1919 was approximately 918,000,000 bushels. It is 
always safe to figure a shrinkage of at least 5 per cent, which 
would mean a reduction of nearly 46,000,000 bushels, leaving 
a net amount of 872,000,000 bushels. It is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture that in normal times we use about 
5} bushels per capita annually, so that if we figure a popula- 
tion of 110,000,000 we use for bread approximately 600,000,000 
bushels. We use ‘approximately 90,000,000 bushels for seed, 
leaving a net amount for export of less than 200,000,000 bushels. 
If I read correctly the statement of the United States Grain 
Corporation, our export on December 30 amounted to about 
120,000,000 bushels, leaving a surplus of between 50,000,000 
and 60,000,000 bushels which we have for sale and export. 

I have here a statement furnished me hy the Department of 
Agriculture indicating that wheat stocks on January 23, 1920, 
as reported by the United States Grain Corporation, were-as I 


Wooprow WILSON. 
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shall state. This report, which was made January 23, 1920, 
bears the following statement: 

As reported by the United States Grain Corporation. 

I am mentioning this, Mr. President, because it seems that a 
statement made by anyone outside of the Grain Corporation is at 
once attacked as inaccurate and wrong. 

The Grain Corporation reports that there was in the country 
elevators a stock of 82,382,000 bushels; mill-elevator stock, 
69,133,000 bushels; terminal-elevator stock, 65,633,000 bushels, 
making a total of 217,148,000 bushels in store. o 

Mr, President, of the crop of 1918 there was a carry over not 
to exceed 20,000,000 bushels. That was, perhaps, the smallest 
amount ever carried over in this country for years, as ordinarily 
it is necessary to have a carry over of from fifty to seventy-five 
million bushels. Even during the time we were at war, when 
the bins of the farmers were scraped to the bottom, there still 
were 20,000,000 bushels on the farms. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about farming must admit that it would be not only im- 
possible but dangerous to sell every bushel of grain that is on 
the farm. We had at the time to which I have referred 20,000,000 
bushels on the farms. 

The Grain Corporation, which insists that it never makes any 
mistakes, gives the crop of 1919 as being 941,000,000 bushels. I 
know of no other agency of the Government that gives the amount 
any higher than 918,000,000 bushels. So there is a discrepancy 
of 23,000,000 bushels there. { 

But the Grain Corporation also gives the total supply, begin- 
ning with the year 1919, as being 961,000,000 bushels. The net 
movement from the farms from July 1 to January 23, according 
to the figures of the Grain Corporation, was 676,000,000 bushels. 
That includes about 57,000,000 bushels which has already been 
seeded to winter wheat. According to this report, there would 
remain on the farms 228,000,000 bushels. 

I am going to show from Mr. Barnes’s own testimony, which 
was given before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
the 25th day of October, that it is always safe to estimate a 
shrinkage of 5 per cent of the grain estimates. I agree with him 
on that. I believe that in a year such as 1919, when there was 
such a large amount of light wheat, it is safe to estimate a larger 
shrinkage than 5 per cent. That would mean a reduction in the 
total of 46,000,000 bushels, and plus the 23,000,000 bushels as re- 
ported by the Grain Corporation—which, according to the statis- 
tics of the Agricultural Department can not be correct—would 
make a total of 69,000,000 bushels. Deducting that from the 
228,000,000 bushels, there would be on the farms 159,000,000 
bushels. But, Mr. President, 30,000,000 bushels of that grain 
must be used for seed for the spring wheat crop, leaving a 
balance of 129,000,000 bushels. Then, deducting the average for 
a number of years of from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 bushels held 
on the farms as a carry over, the average of which would be 
about 62,000,000 or 63,000,000 bushels, there would be an amount 
remaining on the farms of between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 
bushels, and not 228,000,000 bushels, as reported by Mr. Barnes, 

Mr. President, I have avoided getting into any personal con- 
troversy with Mr. Barnes, and I desire it now understood that 
I am not attacking Mr. Barnes personally, but his constant re- 
ports and the extensive propaganda which he is now carrying on, 
and which he has been carrying on for at least two or three 
weeks, compels me to give what information I have in reference 
to this matter, and I honestly believe it is correct, and I think 
that I can see in this propaganda the possibility of dangerous 
results. The figures I have given to you, Senators, are absolutely 
correct; they are as nearly correct as the estimate can be made. 
There is no such amount of wheat left on the farms as Mr. 
Barnes indicates and as he states in the report which he 18 
sending broadcast throughout the country and which is costing 
the Government hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator show me the report of the 
amount of wheat which has been sent out by Mr. Barnes? I 
should like to see it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have only the short report from which I 
have read, but I will give it to the Senator. 

Mr. President, I can not possibly have any other interest in 
this matter than that of the public welfare, but even as a 
farmer I do not desire to see the price of wheat go too high 
at this time. I do not wish to see a speculative price fixed 
on it. I do not wish to make it possible for the men who are 
always so ready to take advantage of such a situation as 
now exists to buy up the food products of our country for 
the purpose of speculation and in order to enhance the price 
to the consumer. I do not wish to see that done, in the first 
place, because it would be a detriment to the consumer and 
also to the farmer or the producer. 

Mr. President, only this morning I read in Barnes's and 
Hoover’s paper in the city of Washington—the Washington 


Herald—a statement of which I shall only give the substance. 
However, it was an attack upon statements made by me as to 
the difference it would make in the cost of a loaf of bread 
if the farmer should give his wheat to the miller free of 
charge. No one knows better than does Mr. Barnes that he 
was not stating the truth in that article. I was dealing with 
the price which the farmer received; I was not dealing with 
the price of the speculator. I am not denying that the average 
price of the speculator is $2.32; but I do most emphatically 
deny that that is the price which the farmer has received; 
and I can prove that it is an incorrect statement. The farmers 
throughout the United States received no such price as 52.32 
a bushel for wheat. I will say to the Senate that, depending 
on quality, the average price for which farmers sold their 
wheat in the fall of last year was less than $2 a bushel. 

Mr. GORE, I saw an estimate the other day that it was 
about $1.75. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Oklahoma states that he 
saw an estimate the other day that the average price was $1.75. 

Mr. President, I have not attacked Mr. Barnes. I do not 
regard him as a Government official any longer, because I 
have discovered he is not operating under the Federal laws, 
but is operating under the laws of the State of Delaware. I 
find no fault with that; but I understand that the laws of the 
State of Delaware are very liberal so far as they relate to 
corporations. 

I have here before me the certificate of incorporation of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, which I ask to have 
incorporated in the Recorp so that there may be no mistake 
about it. I also ask that the formal contracts which Mr. 
Barnes is making, or which he has made, with bakers, wheat- 
flour millers, with dealers, elevators, and brokers, with the 
Pacific dealers, elevators, warehouses, and jobbers, and an 
agreement with flour jobbers may also be printed in the 
Recorp, in order that at least a few people throughout the 
United States may know the facts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of objection, 
the matter referred to is printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF FOOD ADMINISTRATION GRAIN 

CORPORATION. 


Coie name of this corporation is Food Administration Grain 
Second. The location of its principal office in the State of Delaware 
nele 7 West Tenth Street, in the city of Wilmington, county of New 


tle, 

Third. This corporation is organized pursuant to an Executive order 
issued the President of the United States, dated August 14, 1917, 
and in the exe of the powers conferred upon him by act of Con 
entitled “An act to provide further for the national security an 
fense by 5 the ibe Saeed conservin, 

Sealing the distribution of 


The objects and urposes 
tion is formed Are tO 


de- 
the supply, and con- 
ood products and fuel,” approved August 10, 


roducts, and to do all acts and SoS necessary, expedient, or inciden- 
n 


Delaware, 
To exercise all powers which may be delegated to it by 
of the United States under the act of Con re 9 
ense 


the President 
‘An act to pro- 


0 

Fourth. The total authorized capital stock of this corporation is $50,- 
000,000 divided into 500,000 shares of 8100 each. 

The amount of capital stock with which this corporation will com- 
mence business is the sum of $2,900, being 29 shares of $100 each. 

Fifth, The names and places of residence of each of the original sub- 
scribers to the capital stock and the number of shares subscribed for by 
each are as follows: Herbert Hoover, Washington, D. C., 27 shares; 
Edgar Saree Washington, D. C., 1 share; Curtis H. Lindley, Wash- 
ington D. C., 1 share. : 

ixth. The duration of the existence of this corporation is the period 
of five years unless sooner dissolved in the manner provided by law. 

Seventh. The 8 of the stockholders shall not be subject to the 
pa, e 


ent of corporate debts to any extent whatever, 

ighth. The directors of this corporation shall hold office for one 
year from the date of their election and until their successors afe 
elected and qualified unless sooner removed. The holder or holders of 
two-thirds of the outstanding capital stock may call a special meeting of 
stockholders at any time, upon mailing notice to the other stockholders 
of the time and place of sai meene three days prior to said Renee 
time, which notice may be waived by unanimous consent, or by the 
resence of all stockholders at said special eerie) E and the stock- 
Bolders resent may by a majority vote remove any director or directors 
from office and elect a successor or successors to hold office for the 
remainder of the unexpired term. 
In furtherance, and not in limitation, of the powers conferred by 
statute, the board of directors are expressly authorized to make, alter, 


1920. 


amend, and rescind the by-laws of this corporation, and to authorize 
and cause to be executed mortgages and liens upon the personal prop- 
erty of this corporation, and to authorize the borrowing of such sums 
of money from time to time, and the making and execution of such 
notes, mortgages, pledges, and liens on the personal property of this 
Sag ie as they may deem advisable: 

We, the undersigned, being each of the original subscribers to the 
capital stock hereinbefore named for the purpose of forming a corpora- 
tion to do business both within and without the State of Delaware, and 
in pursuance of an act of the Legislature of the State of Delaware 
entitled “An act providing a general corporation law,” approved March 
10, 1899, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, 
do make and file this certificate, hereby declaring and ce fying that 
the facts herein stated are true, and do respectively agree to the 
number of shares of stock hereinbefore set forth, and ie og, i have 
hereunto set our hands and seals this 14th day of August, A. D. 1917. 


HERBERT HOOVER. SEAL, 
Epcar RICKARD. 
Curtis H. LINDLEY, 
In presence of— 
wis L. Stracss, Ir. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
District of Columbia, 88: 


Be it remembered that on this 14th day of August, A. D, 1917, per- 
sonally came before me, a notary public for the District of Columbia, 
Herbert Hoover, Edgar Rickard, and Curtis H. Lindley, parties to the 
foregoing certificate of incorporation, known to me personally to be 
such, and severally acknowledged the said certificate to be the act and 
deed of the signers, respectively, and that the facts therein stated are 
truly set forth. 

Given under my hand and seal of office the day and year aforesaid. 


ÍSEAL.] WILLIAM OSBORN, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


STaTR OF DELAWARE, 
Office of Secretary of State, 

1, Everett C. Johnson, secretary of state of the State of Delaware, 
do hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and corre 
copy of certificate of incorporation of the “ Food Administration Grain 
Corporation,” as received and filed in this office the 16th day of August, 
A. D. 1917, at 9 o'clock a. m. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my band and official seal, 
at Dover, this 16th day of August, in the year of our Lord 1917. 


LSA,] Everett C. JOHNSON 
Secretary of State. 


Grain Corporation, 42 Broadway, 
Agreement with bakers.] 

This agreement, made this og! of ———, 19—, between the 
undersigned, hereinafter called the “ Baker,” party of the first part, 
and United States Grain Corporation, formerly Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, hereinafter called the “ Grain Corporation,” party 
of the second part. 

Witnesseth, that for and in consideration of the mutual covenants 
hereinafter set forth it is agreed between the parties hereto as follows: 

First. The words guaranteed price“ when used in this agreement 
mean the wheat primary market price fixed in the presidential procla- 
mation of September 2, 1918 ($2.26 Chicago), or as such primary mar- 
ket price may hereafter be increased by Executive order or increased 
by the addition of storage premiums fixed by the Grain Corporation and 
publicly announced by it. 

Second. The words “resale price“ when used in this agreement 
mean a wheat price lower than the guaranteed price publicly announced 
by the Grain Corporation to be the wheat price for milling and upon 
which the adjustments hereinafter provided are to be based. 

Third. In the event that the Grain Corporation announces a resale 
price of wheat it shall pay to the baker in respect to any wheat flour 
then owned by the baker, or under contract of Bh hs peg by him, the 
equivalent of the difference between the guaranteed price and the resale 
price at the ratio of a bushels of wheat to 1 barrel of fiour, In the 
event that thereafter the Grain Corporation should announce a return 
to the guaranteed price, or a resale price higher than the then current 
resale price, the baker, in response to any wheat flour then owned by the 
baker or under contract of purchase by him, shall pay to the Grain 
Corporation the equivalent of the difference between the then current 
resale price and the guaranteed price or the new resale price at the 
ratio of 41 bushels of wheat to 1 barrel of flour. Sim ly, if the 
Grain Corporation should announce a resale price either higher or lower 
than the then current resale price, like settlements shall be made, 

Each of the parties to this agreement, as the case may be, shall 
make the foregoing payments weekly on statement and reports pre- 
seribed by the Grain Corporation as actual deliveries of bread and 
bakery products are made to the buyer until the amount of flour owned 
or under contract of purchase on which adjustment is to be made has 
been manufactured into bread and bakery products and delivered. 

Fourth. During the continuance of any resale price the baker shall 
reflect into the price of bread and bakery 5 sold by him the 
reasonable equivalent of such resale price. If in the judgment of the 
Grain Corporation the baker is not reflecting into the price of bread 
and bakery products sold by him the reasonable equivalent of such 
resale price, and the baker refuses to adopt the expression of the 
Grain 6 as to what is a reasonable reflection, the Grain Cor- 
poration shall submit the question to the United States Wheat Director 
for his decision. The opinion of the United States Wheat Director as 
to what constitutes such reflection shall be binding upon the parties to 
this agreement. 

Vifth. Upon the date of the termination of this agreement, as herein- 
after provided, the Grain Corporation will announce a price, which 
price in its judgment is a fair reflection of the guaranteed price or of 
the resale price, if any, then in effect, at which it will buy at certain 
standard basing points and markets the flour then owned by the baker 
or under contract of purchase by him, Such flour price as announced 
by the Grain Corporation will contemplate satisfactory flour, of not 
lower than 95 per cent so-called straight flour, and without premium 
for any higher grades, Thereupon the baker, within 10 days after 
such termination date, may file with the zone office of the Grain Corpo- 
ration in the zone in which the baker's home office is located, an ac- 
ceptance of such offer of the Grain Corporation, specifying the amount 
and details of the flour, and within 15 days thereafter the Grain Cor- 
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poration shall give shipping orders and payment shall be made by 
demand draft, with documents attached, or as otherwise mutually 
a ; provided, however, that nt the time of accepting the Grain 
Co tion offer the baker may declare that he elects to defer delivery 
of the fiour for a period of 45 days from the termination date, in order 
that he may continue to manufacture such flour into bread and bakery 
products. In that event the baker shall sell such bread and bake 
prodici at a fair reflection of the 95 per cent straight flour price. 1 
our so used in manufacture by the baker shall cancel an equivalent 
amount of flour sold to the Grain Corporation by the acceptance afore- 
said. At the expiration of such 45 days from the original termination 
date the baker may, by telegram filed the next succeeding 110 and 
addressed to the zone office of the Grain Corporation in whi the 
baker's home office is located, advise the Grain Corporation of the 
amount of flour yet 5 from the originally designated 3 
and may then deliver to the Grain Corporation such unsold flour on th 
terms and conditions specified for the original delivery; provided that 
the baker may, by telegram and in the same manner, at the end of said 
45-day period, e over such remaining flour for his own account. 

Sixth. All purchases of flour by the baker shall be evidenced by con- 
tracts executed by buyer and seller, showing prices, terms, quantities, 
and conditions. 

Seventh. The baker shall make and render reports in the manner and 
at such times as may be required by the Grain Corporation and open 
his books and records to the inspection of the Grain Corporation when- 
ever ested by it. 

Eighth. The baker shall not be entitled to any of the benefits or 
privileges of this agreement unless he shall hold such license as may at 
any time be required by proclamation of the President of the United 
States under and pursuant to an act of Congress relating to the na- 
tional wheat guarantee, approved March 4, 1919. Should any such 
license be suspended or revoked, the baker shall thereupon lose all the 
benefits and privileges which otherwise would accrue to him under this 


agreement. 
Ninth. This agreement may be terminated by the Grain Corporation 
by giving 45 days’ previous notice thereof to the baker. Unless so 


“terminated this agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920 


t TR TRS agreement shall be governed by the laws of “the State of 
New York, 

Witness our hands and seals as of the day and year first above 
written : 
Witness for baker sign here. 


(Witness. ) 


Baker sign here. 

. [SEAL.] 

Sign in name of individual, firm, or 
corporation, as the case may be. 


y = 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, ` 
5 By , Secretary. 
Important: This information must be supplied. 
Location of plant (street, city, county, State). 
monthly flour consumption (barrels per month), 


Baker's estimated 


[United States Grain Corporation, 42 Broadway, New York City. Agree- 
ment with wheat flour millers.] 

This agreement made this u of ——, 19—, between the 
undersigned, hereinafter called the * Miller,” arty of the first part, 
and United States Grain Corporation, formerly Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, hereinafter called the Grain Corporation,” party 
of the second part. x 

Witnesseth, that for and in consideration of the mutual covenants 
8 set forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto, as fol- 
ows: 

First: The following words and phrases when used in this agree- 
ment shall have the following mamme 

( “Guaranteed price“ means the wheat primary market price 
fixed in the presidential proclamation of September 2, 1918 ($2.26 
Chicago), or as such primary market price may hereafter be increased 
Executive order, or increased y the addition of E premiums 


JE 


purchase, from the producer and not yet delivered or . caps by such 


e equivalent 
of excess outstanding flour sales as provided for in paragraph (4) 


low. 

- (4) “ Unsold flour the miller has on hand“ means all flour owned by 

the miller at mills, in store, and in transit, and from which total 

there has been deducted all outstanding flour sales: Provided, however, 

That if such outstanding flour sales exceed all flour on hand, the sur- 
lus of such flour sales shall reduce “ unsold wheat the miller has on 
and,” as in paragraph (3) above. 

Second: To reduce wheat products to their equivalent in bushels of 
wheat, or to reduce wheat to its uivatent in barrels of flour, the 
empirical formula of 43 bushels of 58 pounds or heavier wheat as the 
equivalent of one barrel of flour of 196 pounds shall be used, except for 
the ee ses Of indemnification under section 10 hereof. 

Third: The miller, in buying wheat from the producer, shall pur- 
chase on the proper grade and dockage, under the Federal standards, 
and shall pay therefor not les than the guaranteed price based on such 
proper grade and dockage, at the terminal most advantageously 
reached, less freight, and less a reasonable handling margin. ‘The 
miller shall hep a record showing all purchases from the producer, 
name of the seller, date, quantity, grade, and dockage fixed and price 
paid and reasons for fixing grade under No. 1, including test weight; 
and on all parcels of wheat. on which there is a dispute as to grade 
and dockage or price between the miller and the producer at the time 
of delivery, a notation thereof shall be made upon the records of the 
miller and a sample sball be drawn by the producer and the miller 
and forwarded in a proper container to the vice president of the Grain 
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Corporation, in the zone in by read en 
in the determination of the di 
president shall be final and cone — unless an ap 
termination be filed within 10 days with = Unite 


is made, for his use 
he determination — the vice 
such de- 


rector by either the producer or miller. In case of appeal the de- 
cision of the United States wheat director shall be final and conclusive. 
The miller shall keep a copy of this section prominently displayed at 
his place of business. 


Fourth: The miller shall render pro ire to the Grain Corporation 
a true weekly statement, under oath 1 oe setting forth such 
facts as the Grain Corporation cularly the pro- 


desires, i 
duction of wheat products. during the Sate per! 
products during the weekly period and the amount of wheat and wheat. 
products on hand at the close of the weekly period: 

Fifth: In case a resale price is announced the miller shall file with 
the Grain Corporation a sworn weekly report, or a new and exact re- 
port taken from the miller's books DA records at the . of the cut- 
off, or at the close of business on the day preceding the day that the 
resale pree takes. efect, showing the — Be of unsold wheat and un- 
sold wheat. products on hand and the outstanding sales of all wheat 
2 against same, and weekly thereafter, until the resale price 

as by public announcement been canceled and the guaranteed price 
again betlve, the miller shall file with the Grain Corporation 


e eff 
a sworn statement showing the amount of weekly sales of wheat 
iod limit the 


products. 

Sixth: The miller shall during any resale price 

average net return of the sale of wheat products to a popei oe = 

cħarge not to 

5 cents per bushel calculated to f. o. b. mill 3 with 

ailowanee for certain differentials for various classes of sales as pro- 
vided in Exhibit “A” hereto annexed, which exhibit shall also. con 

‘a definition. of cost of wheat to the miller for manufacturing: purposes. 

If the resale price periods should or gen oF guaranteed 

riods, the limitation, on net return * be based on the average of 

e consolidated: resale price periods. If upon the termination of this 

agreement, the limitation thus prescri on average net return is ex- 
ceeded, the miller shall pay — excess to the Grain Corporation The 
audit to determine such excess, if any, shall be made upon the ter- 
mination of this agreement, in accordan 

Exhibit “A.” 

Seventh: The miller shall not make, or haye outstanding at any 
time, any contract for the sale of wheat products except such contract 
as requires shipment or ig nad within days after e date of sale, 
which date shall be truly stated in the contract: 
That this limitation sh: 
State, or gg oo 
tract shall be made 


„ the sales of wheat 


ing the cost of wheat to the ——— plus an operatin 


ce with the provisions of 


by section 11 hereof. All purchases and sales of wheat products shall 
be eviden by contracts executed by buyer and seller showing prices, 
terms, 3 and conditions. 
Eigb At any time, and from time to time prior to the termina- 


purchase in accord- 


remiums as ) sary 
minal or tere nals designa by 2301 miller. 
Ninth: In the event that the Grain Co 
further Increase in its premiums, tjaa 
had added to the guaranteed price, the 


oration should discontinue 


—.— such discontinuance of advancing eric shall to the 
miller 7/30 of 1 cent yer bushel per w on the unsold wheat the 
miller has on hand and the unsold flour the miller has om. hand in 


wheat equivalen 

Tenth: In the event that the Grain Corporation announces a resale 
price of wheat, the Grain Corporation shall on —— a that date 
and gonny the continuance of such: resale be ena to 
the unsold wheat and unsold wheat produc 
at the resale date and the wheat purchased durin 2 — resale price 
period, pay to Sar miller the- diference- between the guaranteed peace 
and the resale — — ce on all sales of wheat products made during su 
period, in accordance with the audit Sy 8 in 5 4 2 

Eleventh: Upon the termination of * except this 
agreement be terminated as provided in —.— ) of setae 15 hereof, 
in which Snag’ this section 11 shall be inopera by the miller may ex- 
ercise either of the following tions in 
and unsold wheat flour on hand at the date of 1 termination ; the 


— given, , “under proper verification, within 10 days after such 
on date: 

(A) The miller may retaim and take over all unsold wheat and un- 
sold wheat products: Provided, That if at the tion of ae 
agreement there shall be in effect.a Grain Corpo 
lower than the guaranteed price, the Grain C Corporation will 22 ee 
the miller, on proper verification, the difference guaranteed 
price and the resale price on the amount of unsold wheat aa unsold 
wheat paramens the miller has on hand. 

(B) The miller may sell to the Grain Corporation at the 
pie all or any part of the unsold wheat the miller has on d, and 
he miller will make delivery of such amount as memes as sold to 


the Grain Corporation under this option, at any selected by 


the miller at which the Grain Corporation maintains a buying 
Provided, however, That the Grain Corporation m. take elivery, 
basis f. o. b. cars at miller's point of origin at the ight deduction 


from the Grain Corporation guaranteed price at the terminal selected 
by the miller, In the event of either del ee specified, ane Grain 1 
oration will allow the miller one-thirtieth 1 cent per bushel 


termination, shall cancel an 5 r of wheat sold to the 
3 5 under this option “ B.” At the expiration of such 
45 days, the miller may, by telegram filed the next succeeding day 


States wheat = 


the unsold wheat | 


aranteed 


and addressed to the zone office of the Grain Corporation in which zone 
the head office of we miller is located, advise the Grain Corporation of 
the amount of unsold wheat yet remaining from the originally desig- 
nated suas uantities, and, without allowance for carrying charges during 
such 4 — may then deliver to the Grain Corporation the Melanie 
of es wags — 


unsold: wheat 88 ra Tis own account on the general terms and 
tions as in option. “A.” 

Twelfth. The sive —— of the statements and reports and the andit 
and examination of the accounts of the miller as may be required by 
the Grain Corporation, shall be made at the ense of the “Grain Cor- 
poration by cortified public 3 selected by it acting under the 

auditing rules or forth in Exhibit E vaca additional. rules as may be 
found. necessary shall be sae oa ee a special board of certifled pub- 
He poppy rn selected i the Grain Corporation for that purpose 
8 such additional rules shall be consistent with and shall not modify 
anes the terms and conditions of this a ment and shall be pro- 
and used only after such additio: rules have been adopted 
by the Grain 88 and a committee of millers of the United 
States of not more than 21 members to be selected for the purposes of 
this agreement by the United States Wheat Director, and such addi- 
tional rules as shall be agreed to by the Grain Corporation and by such 
committee 8 by a majority of its number shall be binding on both 
arties to this pana et And — also, That any disa ae 
tween the hereto as to the interpretation er applica 
said audit es in Exhibit A hereto attached or such 
rules as may be 8 ae in this section. provided, may be settied 
and adjusted between said Grain Corporation and said committee of: 
millers, and said Sottlement and adjustment of any such audit rule so 
arrived at 8 said Corporation and said committee of mil- 


lers shall be bin n the pects hereto. 
Thirteenth. 1 The one thee ang make and render reports in the manner 


and at such times as ma 2 — required by the Grain Corporation and 
open his books and records to the inspection of the Grain Corporation 


whenever requested by it. 
Fourteenth. The miller shall not 


tion of 
additional audit 


at the guaranteed 
but without the carrying 
charge of seven- cnietiothe of 1 cent per bushel per week provides is 


said section. 

Fifteenth, This agreement may be terminated: 

(1) At any time by mutual agreement between the Grain Corpora- 
tion 125 a majority of the committee of millers provided for in sec- 


tion 1 S 
giving 45 days’ previous written 

part hereto, by giving 45 days’ 
Provid. 


revious notice of such termination to the Grain Corporation: 
That this nt can not be so terminated unless prior to 


(2) By the Grain Corporation, 
notice 2 such termination to 9. — miller. 
(83) By the miller, party of the first 


2 Broadway, New Fork Ci = eee ee to the Grain 
Corp — that a termination of t reement by notice from the 
e anong be allowed. In the t t notice of termination is 


giren by the miller in accordance with this clause (3), the miller shall 
not receive the seven-thirtieths of 1 cent per bushel per week for carry- 
E a charges, as provided elsewhere in this agreement, after such notice 

— this agreement is terminated by one of the three methods 
above set forth, this agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920. 
x enn Ae agreement shall be governed by the laws of the State 
ace Witness our hands and seals as of the day and year first above 

Witness for miller sign here. 
(Witness) 


Miller sign here. 


——-__[sEat.] 
Sign in name of individual, firm, or 
corporation, as the case may be. 


By 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, 
By » Secretary. 
mportant: This information must be supplied: 
5 of mill (street, city. . State). 
Wheat-storage capacity 45 bushels 
milling 


Rated fonr- capacity ( Chamois per 24 hours). 
Exuiprr A. 
General auditing rules erred to in agreement ride po the United 
tates Grain Corporation and the miller. 


The followin 


definitions and general rules shall be ‘observed in the 
conduct. of au 


ts under the terms of this agreement: 
DEFINITIONS GOVERNING AUDIT. 
“Flour”: For the purpose of this agreement, “ Flour” shall be con- 
sidered to include all products of wheat other than bran, shorts, feed 
mi and red dog, or their combination (with the exception of 
whole wheat and igs flour, which products shall be determined by 
the, mill’s actual d records). 
Barrel of flour mt : A barrel of flour shall be computed as 196. pounds. 
zy 5 produets *: The entire products manufactured in wheat 


7 of audit“: The books of the miller shall be open to the Grain 
Corporation at any time and shall be subject to final audit of the Grain 
Corporation not earlier than 20 days after termination of the ee- 
ment and shall be diligently continued untill co 5 and the miller 
. TG audit within 20 days after 


1920. 


“Audit period“: The audit of conversion and distribution differential 
returns by the Grain 8 shall apply to the business of the 
miller only during the per or periods in which the miller is-operat- 
ing on wheat on which he has received indemnification through price ad- 
justment as provided im section 6 of the agreement. 


RULES GOVERNING AUDIT. 
rices of various es: (First paragraph, sec- 
Ka the event of A ag establishment of a resale 


Audit rule I—resale 
tion 2 of 8 
u 


Fo. 1, as applied to No. 1 wheat. 


Audit rule 2—fiour inyentory basis: Inventory of flour on hand shall | 


be calculated to a basis of barrels of 196 pounds of four. 

Audit rule 3—jobbing: The miiler operating warehouses and/or per- 
forming a jobbing service shall have the option of consid flour at 
warehouses or in transit to warehouses as separate and ct from 
his mill stock and shall In such event be subject to the rules and regu- 
lations governing jobbers of flour. 

Audit rule 4—manufacturing cost of wheat to the miller: To arrive at 
s . cost of wheat to the miller,“ the unsold wheat on hand 
as reported at the beginning of any resale price period“ shall be arrived 
at, subject to the verification by the Grain Corporation, as follows: 

(a) Actual weigh- up; or 

(b) On mill records of that date. 

To arrive at the actual cost of wheat on hand the miller shall be 
required to take the amount paid for the last purchased t 
quantity, making proper adjustments for differing grades, to this 
amount shall be added for the purpose of 7 iiA manufacturing 
cost of wheat to the miller“: 

Local freight, if any, to the mill. 


charge, to be set up weekly based on weekly statements to the Grain 
Corporation of wheat and wheat products, in wheat valent, on hand, 
as an addition to “ manufacturing cost of wheat to the miller.” 


period! shall be com- 


puted at actual price paid, plus the permitted cha a Ch Mex 
and d as above provided for, The grand total of cost of wheat 
above referred to, divided by the total number of bus will deter- 


mine the price per bushel of “manufacturing cost of 
miller“ for the “resale price period.” In each subsequen 

PENA * having a different “resale price,“ the manufacturing 
of wheat to the miller” shan be likewise determined. 


ual value 


ication : tion as 
per section 10 of the a nt in the event of the establishment of a 
resale price shall be Las to the miller by the Grain Corporation on all 
wheat products sold during the resale price period and for which indem- 
nification is claimed by the meaty gy Ts to be made against shipments 
and/or deliveries per audit rule No. 8. 

Audit rule 6—weight factor for basis of indemnification: The total 
pounds of wheat products aioe or delivered, and as evidenced by the 
reports referred to in audit rule No. 7, divided by 60, shall determine the 
number of bushels upon which the miller is to be pald indemnification 
by the Grain Corporation. 

Audit rule 7—weekly reports of shipments: Weekly reports covering 
shipments and/or deliveries a sales of wheat made during 
a “resale price period be made and to on forms pre- 
scribed for that purpose by the Grain Corporation. These weekly 
reports shall set forth: 

a) The “resale price" (Chicago basis) established im cents per bushel, 

b) The date of the sale. 

e) Name and address of car lot purchaser. 

Note: On shipments and/or deliveries in less than car lots, name 
and address may omitted unless speciaily ] 

(d) Kinds and amounts in pounds of products. 

{Note 2 The total o 9 nay no 3 im less than ear ye 
may be shown one item in weekly report unless required. 

be) Invoice pumbera against which shipments and/or deiteartan have 

n made, which numbers shall be noted on mill's duplicate of invoiee to 

urchaser. 

s Audit rule S—indemnlfication to be paid milliers urg Indemnifica- 
tion as per section 10 of the agreement on sales made during any “resale 
price period,” shall be paid y to the miller by the Grain Corpora- 
tion against his weekly shipments and/or deliveries on such sales of 
wheat products made during a “ resale price a perros ” and as shown in 
his weekly report as provided for in the prec ng audit rule 7. 

Audit rule 9—computation of miller’s manufacturing and distribu- 
tion differential: The method of accounting by the miller for the net 
sales returns accruing from wheat pr made from w on which 
the miller has been indemnified by the Grain Corporation shall be as 
follows: 

Credits to miller: 2 The cost of wheat pe bushel as determined 
by audit rule No. 4 ( manufacturing cost of wheat to the miller”), 
multiplied by the number of bushels of wheat on which indemnity has 
been paid, shall constitute the entire charge for wheat for the “resale- 
price period or periods.” 

{Norge.—The miller grinding soft wheat may use 102 per cent of his 
sales of soft-whest produces during any and all “ resale-price periods,” 
calculated in pounds, and divide said number of porate by 60 to deter- 
mine the number of bushels of soft wheat to eharged to cost of 


wheat.] 
(b) Operating charge of 25 cents per bushel multiplied by the num- 
ber of bushels on which Indemnity has been paid. 

Debits te miller: (a) The total amount of indemnification received 
from the Grain Corporation. 

(b) Any balance accruing to the miller throngh the use of trensit 
billing In the milling and forwarding of wheat products on which in- 
demnification is received shall be credited to sales returns. The miller 
may use his own method of accounting fer same, provided such method 
reflects actual cost of freight. 

(cy The net sales returns from wheat products accruing frem the 
number of bushels of wheat on which indemnity has been —.— enleu- 
lated to f. o. b. mill, bulk basis, by deducting the following erentials 
on different classes of sales: 

Deduction 1. ht charges from mill and/or warehouses 
88 of delivery of sale if sold and invoiced on delivered price 

8. 
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Deduction 2. Market price of containers in 1,000 lots on date of sale. 
Deduction 3. Actual cost of delivery when such delivery is made by 
transportation facilities furnished by the miller, 
uction 4. On all sales of flour in straight car lots 15 cents: per 
barrel and on all sales of wheat mill feeds in straight car lats 50 
cents per ton. 
Deduction 5. On all sales of mixed carloads containing either wheat: 
fiour, wheat-flour substitutes, and feeds 40 cents per bar- 
per ton of feeds. A mixed carioad shall be con- 
ed to be a carload germany chm less than 25 of wheat 


en 
ered), where flour has been forwarded “on: consignment,” 
barrel. 


Deduction T. On all sales from cars or docks, less than carload 
Pennan where flour has been forwarded on consignment,” 50 
per barrel. 

Deduction 8. On all sales to other than consumers im less than car- 
loads (except as stated under deductions 6 and 7 above) (not de- 
livered), 65 cents per barrel. 

Deduction 9. On sales to individual consumers (bakers and public 
en places excepted) less than carloads—on flour, $1.35. per 


Deduction 10. On sales of feed to wnolesate feed dealers in less tnan 
earload lots and 1 tom or over, $2 per ton. 

Deduction 11. On sales of feed to retail feed dealers in less than 
carload lots and 1 ton or over, $3 per ton. 

Deduction 12. On sales to any feed dealer in lots of less that 1 ton, $4 


per ton. 

Deduction 13. The licensee miller and/or blender manufacturing 
self. flour shall be entitled on sales of same to an additional de- 
duction of 25 cents per barrel on the wheat flour used im such products 
plus the cost or market value (whichever is the higher on date of 
shipment) of other ients u 

Note to audit rule 9. The total credits and debits to the miller as 
herein ed are to be as a whole and not as individual 
— either cost of wheat, operating charge, or as sales of wheat 


products. 
Audit rule 10. Wheat products and other ingredients: Any miller 
mixing wheat prod ther and/or other 


(not 
cents: 


of operating inde- 
products, but in that event 
mets portion of said mixed products, cereal 

„ and/or pancake flour in event another 


. of all charge limitati 


be promu 


may withhold pa ts against 
unsatisfactory reports: If. in the opinion of the Grain arenan the 
rts as rendered by the miller as to amount of unsold wheat 


of section 11 of the agreement 
5 will accept same condi- 
will pay 75 per cent of the amount claimed by the miller 


the report furnished 
to the Grain — gine with actual weights and/or counts. and 
final payment shall be made to the miller within 10 days after receipt 
of such final reports. Balances due the miller shall bear interest, to be 
paid by the United States Grain Corporation, at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum. 

Audit rule 14. Segregation of elevator operations: The miller may 
operate elevator at milling plant and/or his country elevators 
independent of his milling operations under rules and regulations gov- 
eang dealers. 
Audit rule 15. Final accounting to Grain Corporation: Excess 
credits. if any, due the Grain Corporation under the terms of section 
6 of this agreement shall be credited to the account of the Grain Cor- 

ration on the books of the miller from time to time as the miller in 

is pomen shall deem: necessary to reflect such excess credits, but 

final accounting for such excess credits, if amy, shall be made at the 
date of the final audit as provided herein. This account. however, shal? 
be subject to adjustment from month to month as may be necessary to 
reflect the current operation of the miler during a resale period or 
periods under the of the manufacturing charge and distribu- 
tion differential limitations. This rule will be further amended, if 
circumstances require, to more fully describe the method of final ac- 
counting and to protect the interests of the parties under the pro- 
cedure above indicated. 


[United States Grain Corporation, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
ment with dealers, elevators, and brokers.] 


This agreement, made this -a of , 19—. between the 
undersigned, hereinafter called the “ dealer,” pen of the first part, 
9 


Agree- 


and 
United States Grain Corporation, formeri ood Administration Grain 
€orporation, hereinafter called the “ n corporation,” party of the 


second rt. = 

Witnesseth, that for and in consideration of the mutual covenants 

hereinafter set forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto as follows: 
First. The words guaranteed price” when used in this agreement 

mean the wheat primary market price fixed in the presiden procla- 
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mation of September 2, 1918 ($2.26 Chicago), or as such primary mar- 


ket pan may hereafter be increased by Executive order or increased 
by the addition of storage premiums fixed by the Grain Corporation and 
publicly announced by it. i ‘ 

Second, The dealer in buying wheat from the producer shall purchase 
on the proper grade and dockage, under the Federal standards, and shall 
pay therefor not less than the guaranteed price based on such ay 
grade and dockage, at the terminal most advantageously reached, less 

ight, and less a reasonable handling margin. The dealer shall kep a 
record showing all purchases from the producer, name of the seller, 
date, quantity, grade, and dockage fixed and price paid and reasons for 

g grade under No. 1, including test weight; and on all parcels of 
wheat on which there is a dispute as to grade and dockage or price be- 
tween the dealer and the producer at the time of delivery a notation 
thereof shall be made upon the records of the dealer and a sample shall 
be drawn by the producer and the dealer and forwarded in a proper 
container to the vice president of the Grain Corporation in the zone in 
which the purchase is made for his use in the determination of the dis- 
pute. The determination of the vice president shall be final and con- 
clusive unless an appeal from such determination be filed within 10 days 
with the United States Wheat Director by either the producer or dealer. 
In case of appeal the decision of the United States eat Director shall 
be final and conclusive. The dealer shall keep a copy of this section 
prominently displayed at his place of business. 

Third. At any time and from time to time prior to the termination of 
this agreement the Grain Corporation shall purchase, at the guaranteed 
price, in accordance with its purchasing rules and customs, upon the 

uest of the dealer, to be delivered at the terminal or terminals desig- 
nated by the dealer, all or any part of the unsold wheat owned by the 
dealer, whether in store or in transit (except wheat purchased or under 
contract of purchase from the producer and not yet delivered or shipped 
by_such producer), 

Fourth. In case the dealer shall be unable, after using every effort and 
all diligence to ship in any week such total quantity of all grain as 
makes the equivalent of at least 20 per cent of the amount of wheat 
(wheat oaa in his elevator and owned by him at the beginning of 
such week e Grain Corporation shall pay to the dealer to cover insur- 
ance and interest for such week seyen-twentieths of a cent per bushel 
on the amount of wheat in the elevator and owned by him at the be- 
gale of such week: Provided, however, That in the event that the 

rain Corporation announces that it has established and includes in the 
888 price an advaneing premium framed to reflect a fair carry- 

ng charge, this section shall not be effective during the period of such 
advancin um. 

Fifth, Upon the date of the termination of this agreement, as here - 
inafter provided, the Grain Corporation shall, at the request of the 
dealer, purchase for delivery to it at the terminal selected by, the dealer, 
at the ran price, or, at the option of the Grain Corporatio. 
f. o. b. the dealer’s elevator, at the guaranteed price; less freight to sai 
terminal, all or any part of the unsold wheat of the dealer on hand and 
in transit (except wheat purchased or under contract of purchase from 
the producer and not yet delivered or shipped by such producer). The 
details as to quantity, probable gus and ition shall be furnished to 
the Grain Corporation by the dealer not later than 10 days after the 
date of termination. 

Sixth. The dealer shall not store in any eleyator or warehouse at an 
seaport of the United States wheat or wheat products for a longer period 
than 30 days without the express permission, in writing, from the Grain 


Corporation. 

Seventh: The dealer shall make and render reports in the manner and 
at such time as may be required by the Grain Coorporation and open his 
books and records to the taspection of the Grain Corporation whenever 


premi 


time be required by 1 of the President of the United niatan 
nac 


request of the dealer, the unsold wheat owned by the dealer at the date 
of such suspension or revocation at the guaranteed price in accordance 
with section 3 hereof. 

Ninth, This agreement may be terminated by the Grain Coorporation 
by giving 45 days’ previous notice thereof to the dealer. Unless so ter- 
minated this agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920. 

Tenth. This agreement shall be governed by the laws of the State of 
New York. 

Witness our hands and seals as of the day and year first above written, 

Witness for dealer sign here. 


(Witness.) 


Dealer sign here. 


ISRAL. ] 
Sign in name of individual, firm, or 
corporation, as the case may be. 
* 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, 
By Secretary. 
Important: This information must be supplied: 
Character of business (country elevator, terminal elevator, dealer, 
broker). 
Nee (street, city or town, county, State), 
Wheat storage capacity if an elevator ea 
Character of construction if an elevator (wood, steel, concrete). 


{United States Grain Corporation, 42 Broadway, New York City. 

3 with Pacific coast dealers, elevators, warehouses, and jo 

ers. 

This agreement made this day of ———, 19—, between the 
undersigned, hereinafter called the “ dealer,” party of the first part, and 
United States Grain Corporation, formerly Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, hereinafter called the Grain Corporation,” party of the 


By 


nd rt 

Witnesseth, that for and in consideration of the mutual covenants 
hereinafter set forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto as follows: 
1. The words “ guarantee ay when u in this agreement, mean 
the wheat 2 market price fixed in the presidential proclamation 
of September 2, 1918 ($2.26 Chicago), or as such primary market price 
may hereafter be increased by Executive order or increased by the addi- 
tion of storage premiums fixed by the Grain Corporation and publicly 
announced by it. 


2. The dealer, in buying wheat from the producer, shall purchase on 
the proper grade and dockage, under the Federal standards, and shall pay 
therefor not less than the guaranteed price based on such proper grade 
and dockage, at the terminal most advantageously reached, less freight 
and less a reasonable handling margin. The dealer shall keep a record 
showing all purchases from the producer, name of the seller, date, quan- 
tity, grade and dockage fixed, and price paid and reasons for fixing grade 
under No, 1, including test weight; and on all parcels of wheat on 
which there is a dispute as to grade and dockage or price between the 
dealer and the producer at the time of delivery, a notation thereof 
shall be made upon the records of the dealer and a sample shall be 
drawn by the producer and the dealer and forwarded in a proper con- 
tainer to the vice 3 of the Grain Corporation in the zone in 
which the purchase is made, for his use in the determination of the dis- 
pute. The determination of the vice president shall be final and con- 
clusive unless an appeal from such determination be filed within 10 
days with the United States Wheat Director by cither the producer or 
dealer. In case of appeal the decision of the United States Wheat 
Director shall be final and conclusive. The dealer shall keep a copy 
of this section prominently displayed at his place of business. 

3. At any time, and from time to time prior to the termination of this 
agreement, the Grain Corporation shall purchase, at the guaranteed 
price, in accordance with its purchasing rules and customs, upon the 
request of the dealer, to be delivered at the terminal or terminals desig- 
nated by the dealer, all or any part of the unsold wheat owned by the 
dealer, whether in store or in transit (except wheat purchased or under 
contract of purchase from the producer and not yet delivered or 
aes by such producer). 

. In case the dealer shall be unable, after using every effort and all 
diligence to ship in any week such total quantity of all grain as makes 
the equivalent of at least 20 per cent of the amount of wheat (wheat 
only) in his elevator and owned by him at the beginning of such week, 
the Grain Corporation shall pay to the dealer to cover insurance and in- 
terest for such week seven-twentieths of a cent per bushel on the amount 
of wheat in the elevator and owned by him at the beginning of such 
week: Provided, however, That in the event that the Grain Corporation 
announces that it has established and includes in the aranteed price 
an advancing premium framed to reflect a fair carrying charge, this 
5 shall not be effective during the period of such advancing 
premium. 

5. In case the dealer shall not ship in any week at least 20 per cent 
of the amount of wheat owned by him in his elevator or warehouse and 
in other morge at the beginning of such week, the Grain Corporation 
shall pay to the dealer, to cover insurance and interest for such week, 
seven-twentieth of 1 cent per bushel on the amount of wheat owned b; 
him in his elevator or warehouse or other storage at the beginning of such 
week: Provided, however, That in the event that the Grain Corporation 
announces that it has established and includes in the guaranteed price 
an adyancing premium, framed to reflect a fair carrying charge, this 
pee shall not be effective during the period of such advancing 
premium. 

G. The dealer shall not store in any elevator or warehouse at any 
seaport of the United States wheat or wheat products for a longer 
period than 30 — 5 without the express permission, in writing, from 
the Grain Corporation, 

7. The dealer shall make and render reports in the manner and at 
such times as may be required by the Grain Corporation and open his 
books . to the inspection of the Grain Corporation whenever 

ues’ y it, 

PE The dealer shall not be entitled to any of the benefits or privileges 
of this agreement unless he shall hold such license as may at any time 
be required by proclamation of the President of the United States, under 
and pursuant to an act of Congress relating to the national wheat guar- 
anty approved March 4,1919. Should any such license be suspended or re- 
yoked the dealer shall thereupon lose all the benefits and privileges which 
otherwise would accrue to him under this agreement, except and pro- 
vided only that for a period of 15 days after such suspension or revoca- 
tion the Grain Corporation shail purchase, upon the request of the 

ealer, the unsold wheat owned by the dealer at the date of such suspen- 
sion or reyocation, at the guaranteed price, in accordance with section 3 


exeof. 

9. This agreement may be terminated by the Grain Corporation by 
giving 45 days’ previous notice thereof to the dealer. Unless so termi- 
na this agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920. 

K 1 agreement shall be governed by the laws, of the State of 
New York. 

Witness our hands and seals as of the day and year first above 

written. 


Witness for dealer sign here. 
(Witness.) ` 


Dealer sign here, 


— . [SEAL] 
Sign in name of individual, firm, or 
corporation, as the case may be, 


y — 
UNITED States GRAIN Corporation, 
: By , Secretary, 
Important: This information must be supplied: 
Character of business (country elevator, terminal elevator, warehouse, 
dealer, broker). 
Location (street, — 8 or town, county, State). 


erage capacity if an elevator warehouse (bushels). 
bor iy gd of construction if an elevator or warehouse (wood, steel, 
concrete). 


[United States Grain Corporation, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
Agreement with flour jobbers.] 


This agreement, made this —— day of „ 19—, between the 
undersigned, hereinafter called the “Flour Jobber,” party of the first 
part, and United States Grain Corporation, formerly Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, hereinafter called the Grain Corporation,” 
party of the second part. ; 

Witnesseth, That for and in consideration of the mutual covenants 
hereinafter set forth, it is agreed between the parties hereto as fol- 


lows: 

First. The words “guaranteed price“ when used in this agree- 
ment, mean the wheat primary market price fixed in the presidential 
proclamation of September 2, 1918 ($2.26 Chicago), or as such primary 
market price may hereafter be increased by Executive order or in- 
creased by the addition of storage 5 fixed by the Grain Cor- 
poration and publicly announced by it. 

Second. The words resale ce" when used in this agreement 
mean a wheat price lower than the guaranteed price publicly announced 
by the Grain Corporation to be the wheat price for milling and upon 
which the adjustments hereinafter provid are to be based. 


1920. 
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Third. In the event that the Grain Corporation announces a resale 
price of wheat, it shall pay to the flour jobber in to any wheat 
Hour then owned by the flour jobber or under contract of pur by 
him, the equivalent of the difference between the guaranteed price an 

the resale price at the ratio of four and one-half bushels of wheat to 


one barrel of flour. In the event that thereafter the Grain Corpora- 
tion should announce a return to the guaranteed price or a resale price 
higher than the then current resale price, the flour jobber, in respect 
to any wheat flour then owned by the flour jobber or under contract of 
purchase by him, shall pay to the Grain Corporation the valent of 
the difference between the then current resale price and guaran- 
rice, at the ratio of four and one-half 


teed price or the new resale 
bushels of wheat to one ba of flour. amg if the Grain Cor- 
poration should announce a resale price either higher or lower than 


the then current resale price, like settlements shall be made. Each of 
the parties to this agreement, as the case may be, shall make the fore- 
ing payments weekly on statements and reports prescribed by the 
rain Corporation as actual deliveries of flour are made to the buyer 
until the amount of flour owned or under contract of purchase on 
which adjustment is to be made has been delivered. 

Fourth, During the continuance of any resale price the flour jobber 
shall reflect into the price of flour sold by him the reasonable equiv- 
alent of such resale price. If, in the judgment of the Grain ra- 
tion the flour jobber is not reflecting inte the price of flour sold by 
him the reasonable equivalent of such resale price and the flour jobber 
refuses to adopt the expression of the Grain Corporation as to what 
is a reasonable reflection the Grain Corporation submit the ques- 
tion to the United States Wheat Director for his decision. The opinion 
of the United States Wheat Director as to what constitutes such re- 
flection into the price of flour sold by the flour jobber shall be binding 
upon the Satyr to this ment. 

Fifth. pon the date of the termination of this agreement, as herein- 
after provided, the Grain Corporation will announce a price, which 
price in its judgment is a fair reflection of the . price or of 
the resale price, if any, then in effect, at which it will buy at certain 
Standard basing points and markets such unsold stocks flour then 
owned by the flour jobber, or under contract of purchase by 
Such flour price as announced by the Grain Corporation will contem- 
plate satisfactory flour, of not lower than 95 per cent so-called maa ds 
flour, and without premium for any higher grades. Thereu he 
flour Jobber, within 10 days after such termination date, may file with 
the zone office of the Grain Corporation in the zone in which the 
flour jobber's home office is located, an acceptance of such offer of 
the Grain 3 specifying the amount and details of the flour, 
and within 15 days thereafter the Grain Corporation shall give ship- 
ping orders, and payment shall be made by demand draft with docu- 
ments attached, er as otherwise mutually arran : Provided, how- 
ever, That at the time of accepting the Grain eee offer the 
flour jobber may declare that he elects to defer delivery of the flour 
for a period of 45 days from the termination date in order that he 
may continue to sell such unsold flour through his usual trade chan- 
nels, In that event, the flour jobber shall sell such flour at a fair re- 
flection of the 95 per cent straight flour (price. taking into considera- 

‘ering terms. All sales of 


bber as the sales and deliveries are properly 
on of such 45 days from the original termination date. 
the flour jobber may, by telegram filed the next succeeding da and 
addressed to the zone office of the Grain Corporation in whi the 
flour jobber’s home office is located, advise the Grain Corporation of 
the amount of unsold flour yet remaining from the originally * 3 
nated quantities, and may then deliver to the Grain Corporation su 
unsold flour, on the terms and conditions specified for the 
delivery. Provided, That the flour 2 may a and in the 
same-manner at the end of said 4 y period, ke over such unsold 
flour for his own account: And provided further, That if in the mean- 
time the Grain Corporation has directed the flour jobber to resell such 
flour at a different basis than the flour price publicly announced on 
the termination date of the original contract, settlement on such flour 
taken over by the flour jobber on the termination of the 
shall be made with the Grain Corporation on the new price so 
directed by the Grain 5 

Sixth. All purchases of flour by the flour jobber shall be evidenced 
by contracts executed by buyer and seller, show prices, terms, 

uantities, and conditions, and no contract shall be made that specifies 
N of flour later than 60 days from the date of such contract. 

Seventh. The flour jobber shall make and render report in the 
manner and at such times as may be required by the Grain Corpora- 
tion and open his books and records to the inspection of the Grain 
Corporation whenever requested by it. 

Hi th. The flour jobber shall not be entitled to any of the benefits 
or vileges of this agreement unless he shall hald such license as may 
at any time be required by proclamation of the President of the United 
States under and pursuant to an act of Congress relating to the 
national wheat guarantee, approved March 4, 1919. Sbould any such 
license be suspended or revoked the flour jobber shall lose 
all the benefits and privileges which otherwise would accrue to him 
under this a ment, 

Ninth. This agreement may be terminated by the Grain Corporation 
by giving 45 days previous notice thereof to the flour jobber, Unless 
so terminated this agreement shall terminate on May 31, 1920. 

1 1 agreement shall be governed by the laws of the State of 
ew Yor 

Ba ao our bands and seals as of the day and year first above 
written. 

Witness for jobber sign here. 


( Witness.) 


At the expirat 


Jobber sign here. 


— — 8 
Sign in the name of vidual, firm, or 
corporation, as the case may be. 


By 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, 
> d By Secretary. 
Important: This information must be supplied: 
Location (street, city, county, State). 
Estimated amount of flour died per month (barrels per month), 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I was making an effort to show 
the actual conditions with reference to the stocks of wheat in 
the country. According to the statement which I read a moment 
ago, there is an overestimate, and, as the shrinkage, according 
to the grain director’s own statement, is at least 5 per cent— 
and, as I said a moment ago, I am inclined to believe that it is 
more this year—that would amount to 46,000,000 bushels, which, 
added to 23,000,000 bushels, makes 69,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. President, in order that the Senate may understand that 
I have carried on no propaganda with reference to my bill, I 
desire to say that I have not solicited the support of a single 
individual or a single citizen of this country in favor of that 
bill. I have not sent a telegram or a letter to any farm organi- 
zation or any other organization in support of the bill. The 
only interview which I have given out is one which I gave to 
a very respectable, high-class man who happens to live in the 
State of Minnesota. That interview I wish to read, to show 
that I have given no interviews, carried on no propaganda, ex- 
cept for the statements I have made on the floor of the Senate, 
and those statements, I believe, will stand for themselves, and 
will show that whatever I have done I have done in the interest 
of the consumer and the producer and not in the interest of 
speculators. This was my interview: 


nty of the price of wheat at $2 per bushel. 
rice for wheat in order to 
his same section of the food 


ment, or he may set up a new a 
rovisions of this law. 


act approved March 4, 19 
000,000, and the President tb 
section 14 of the ori l act. 

The Food Administration Grain Corporation was organized under the 
State laws of the State of Delaware, with a capital stock of $50,000,000, 
The grain director is therefore operating under the laws of the State 
of Delaware, and not under our Federal jaws. 

he purpose of this b 


I am speaking new of my bill— 


was to abolish the Grain Corporation. If the pending bill does not 
properly sa the guaranty, we can easily amend it by a very few 
words, and say that the President, through the Secretary of Agricul- 
s authorized and directed to buy and sell wheat whenever the 


work can easily be done through Bureau of Markets in the t- 
ment of Agriculture, with no additional expense to the Government. 
It is difficult to see how any man, no matter how able he may be, 


rd the producers’ interest and at the same time 
n of some distinguished gentleman for President of 


can proper 
manage the cam 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I felt like saying that much; I said it and I 
repeat it. 

I have here before me an advertisement taken from the Lit- 
erary Digest and sent to me by a high-class newspaper man, 
who informs me that the advertisement cost $6,000 for one 
issue. This is just one incident; but Mr. Barnes has a billion- 
dollar appropriation, and I know that last year he made a net 
profit of nearly $24,000,000 from grain sold to neutrals. What 
he has made this year I can not positively state, but I under- 
stand that the total amount is approximately $50,000,000. How 
can any Senator or any Representative in Congress combat such 
a damnable force as that, operating amongst the 29,000 licensees 
under the control of Mr. Barnes? All he has to do is to touch 
the wires and what he says will go to all of these agencies. I 
am going to read one telegram, which I believe contains from 
300 to 400 words, and which I have been told he sent to more 
than 600 -delegates attending a convention at New York in 
June last. 2 

This telegram was sent in the first days of February, and was 
evidently sent to members of the convention held last June in 
New York City, called by the wheat director: 

The press reports the Senate Agricultural Committee favorably re- 
porting the Gronna bill, which will terminate on passage of the wheat 
8 paet 8 ap meine maag k = 5 5 
apparen vo or unanimously, w out any investigation o 0 
Slanstroos effects which would certainly follow. 

Senator Groxna on February 2 stated his opinion that wheat would 
sell higher without the guaranty, and therefore the Appropriation and 

admini: tive organization not now required. On the very day 

t price even in Minneapolis 

grades within 5 cents of the Government guar- 

anty basis. The withdrawal of the underlying assurance of Govern- 

ment readiness to purchase at the guaranteed price might produce a 

further decline below the nty, and this termination would be a 

substantial repudiation of a national pledge still running four months, 

while two hundred us of wheat still on the farm, two hundred 

millions in dealers’ hands, and large stocks of flour rely on the assur- 
ance of Government buying to the end of the pledge, June 1. 

With all the security ible, the marketing machinery is exposed 
to great uncertainties and hazards, as demonstrated in collapse of over- 
seas ex suspen: trade, even in foods. I shou'd be 

to terminate our work, but can not allow Congress, without warn- 

g of its disastrous results, to expose producer and handler by such 
an act of repudiation, = 
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You were a delegate to the June convention, and with your advice 
and assistance was constructed the system of trade agreements which 
for seven months protected the grower pledge without loss to the 
National Treasury. 

This whole structure now jeopardized by this proposed act and irrep- 
arable damage in undermining confidence already done by its mere 
introduction. You must recognize our obligation and your own toward 
pensete producers and dealers. What steps do you suggest advisable 
to take 


Jows H. Barnes, 


Evidently sent to six or seven hundred delegates. 

We are economizing; we are cutting down appropriations; 
we are denying departments appropriations which they actually 
ought to have in order to stimulate production; yet, in the face 
of that, this agency is carrying on a propaganda unheard of in 
the history our our country; and spending whose money? 

If the Senators will go to the Secretary's office and examine 
the reports, they will find that he is spending the Government’s 
money, which he has a right to do for legitimate purposes, and 
he is expending large amounts of the $24,000,000 net profit 
which he made out of the farmers last year for this infamous 
propaganda. With not to exceed 60,000,000 bushels on the 
farm, how are these high prices, which Mr. Barnes now seems to 
favor, going to benefit the farmer? How are they going to 
benefit anyone except those who are loaded up with wheat and 
who expect to make tremendous profits? 

I am also going to show to the Senate, from Mr. Barnes's own 
statement before our committee on October 25—that was the 
first day of the hearings, and we heard him on another day the 
next week—where he states positively, and he states again and 
again, and I said at that time that I found no fault with him, 
that if he had it in his power not a single bushel of wheat 
would have been purchased above the guaranteed price. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I am interested in knowing the character of the 
propaganda to which the Senator refers, and I am also inter- 
ested in knowing the nature of the advertisement carried in the 
Literary Digest, and what is the purpose of this propaganda, 
and what may Mr. Barnes hope to accomplish thereby? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I may be mistaken, but I can 
see no other result, if the propaganda had been carried out 
without calling it to the attention not only of the Senate but 
of the country, than that it would have resulted in abnormally 
high prices for the stocks which are in the terminal eleyators 
and which are owned by the dealers. 

The Senator asks me about the advertisement carried in the 
Literary Digest. I have it here. The Senator may examine it. 
It has the picture of an eagle and a sack of flour bearing the 
label “ United States Grain Corporation, standard pure wheat 
flour,” ‘and it reads as follows: 


To American flour consumers: 
During the war 12,000,000 American housewives pledged by a 
signed card to follow the s$ stions of the Food Administrator, and 
- thereby accomplished marvels in food saving. 


Well, everybody knows who the Food Administrator was. Of 
course, that was Mr. Hoover. That is a splendid advertisement 
for Mr. Hoover. 

I shall not give the name of this writer for the Recorp, but 
any Senator who wishes to see the letter may do so. The man 
who sends this to me is the managing editor of a magazine, 
and this is what he says: . 

It 8 interest you to know how the Grain Corporation is squan- 
dering the people’s money on advertising its cheap flour. Please note 
the inclosed advertisement just clipped from the Literary Digest. 
These two pages cost $6,000. The matter embraced in this ad. could 
well be condensed in half a column. This advertising at the 
present time is pure waste, if not graft. It will, of course, be taken 
out of the people who raise wheat and those who buy flour and bread. 
The Government has no trouble getting all the publicity it needs 
free: there is no justification for the expenditure of large sums on 
magazine and periodical publicity. * 

Yours, truly, 


Managing Editor. 

Mr. President, if it is the wish of Congress and the wish 
of the people of the United States that this propaganda shall 
go on, of course I shall submit to it; I shall have to submit 
to it; but being charged with the responsibility of the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, I 
feel that it is my duty to let the Senate and the country know 
the facts. 

There were sent to me by a very reliable newspaper man 
from one of the towns in Indiana two advertisements, which 
are purely propaganda, sent out by Julius Barnes. One of 
them is headed U. S. Grain Corporation, 42 Broadway, New 
York,” and dated Monday, February 9, 1920. I ask that this 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
{For release Monday, Feb, 9, 1920.] 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION, 
E Broadway, New York City. 


Indianapolis Trade Journal, Heart 0“ Trade, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


The United States Grain Corporation to-day issued its thirty-ninth 


weekly bulletin covering the wheat and wheat flour movement through- 
out the United States for the week ending Pome 30, in comparison 
with the figures for the same period a year ago. he figures given out 
were as follows: 
1920 1919 
Wheat receipts from farms bushels.. 6. 421, 000 8. 371, 000 
Wheat receipts from farms, previous 
Nk ge, SOON SSN ae se TEEN bushels.. 5, 671, 000 6, 267, 000 
Wheat receipts from farms, June 27 to 7 
= -bushels 682, 257, 000 672, 748, 000 
Flour produced during week barrels 2, 701, 000 2, 270, 000 
Flour produced preyious week do 2, 859, 000 2, 314, 000 
Flour produced June 27 to Jan, 30 do . 88, 282, 000 74, 244, 000 
‘otal stocks, wheat, all elevators and 
pet fei TR set eS I SE SSNS bushels . 210,938,000 245, 683, 000 
Total stocks, wheat, all elevators and 
mills, revious weck bushels.. 217,148,000 247,159, 000 
Change for week do... 16,210, 000 11, 476, 000 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR. 


Exports of wheat and flour, July 1, 1919, to January 30, 1920, amougt 
to 85,892,000 bushels of wheat and 9,738,000 barrels of flour, making 
a total equal to 129,715,000 bushels of wheat, compared with 114,633,000 
bushels of wheat and 12, 000 barrels of flour last year to January 30, 
1919, making a total equal to 171,241,000 bushels of: wheat, 


The following is the advertisement referred to in the Literary 
Digest: 
[From the Literary Digest for Jan. 31, 1920.] 

UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION STANDARD PURE WHEAT FLOUR. 


To American flour consumers; During the war 12,000,000 American 
housewives pledged by a signed card to follow the suggestions of the 
Food Administrator and thereby accomplished marvels in food saving. 

Since the armistice, and with the relaxation of this effort, the course 
of food prices, uninfluenced by that former intelligent direction and 
suggestion, has been such as to indicate either a degeneration of the 
thrift spirit or inability or unwillingness to correct inequalities of 
supply and demand. 

he United States Grain Corporation, a Government agency, aims 
to bring to the attention of our people that, as never before in our 
history, there is the N to practice thrift by individual selec- 
tion in the purchase of flour. 

There is no longer authority to prescribe a uniform method of ex- 
traction of flour from the wheat berry as was done during the war. 
Moreover, except in times of war, the individual preference of our 
people should be touched lightly, if at all. But that individual pref- 
erence should be so informed, by accurate information, that it will 
make its choice with open eyes. 

Therefore the Grain Corporation has taken the ponaos that our 
people should have an opportunity to buy, in the retail stores, lower- 
priced flour made from the variety of wheat which is in abundant 


supply. ~ 

RPh this opportunity offered them, they may still prefer to pur- 
chase at greater cost that particular quality of flour, highly separated, 
and requiring for its extraction that variety of wheat from sections 
where lghter crop yield has caused a higher price. 

The clamor of disputants regarding the relative value of various 
flours from various varieties of wheat has raged for generations, and 
will always afford a basis for controversy, more or less sincere. But 
the broad general fact can be stated that those qualities that 
prove perfectly satisfactory in ers household use are found, for 
peculiar crop reasons this year, in the lower-priced flours. For pastry 
and cake making the lower-priced flours will be found actually supe- 


rior. You are the best judge in actual test. 


The Grain Corporation prefers that these varieties of flour reach the 
consumer through the usual trade channels, the mill, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer, in private trade and outside of the agency of the 
Grain Corporation. In carrying out, however, its policy of g ving the 
consumer the chance of selection in the practice of thrift, the Grain 
Corporation is having its export purchases of flour packed in suitable 
retail packages under the brand “United States Grain Corporation 
Standard Pure Wheat Flour.” In those communities where private 
trade and individual initiative have not supplied a similar quality and 
at a similar price we shall induce some retailers to handle this Grain 
Corporation flour, 
erefore I am justified in advising the American consuming public 
that this choice now is their; that in retail communities they may buy 
this perfectly acceptable flour at about $1.50 for the eighth-barrel 
paper sack or they may pay about $2 or even more for their insistent 
selections of other special qualities. So far as this enterprise has now 
progressed, I am confirmed in my bellef that a considerable section of 
our people has not been drawn into an orgy of thoughtless spending as 
inst us all, that they value and practice thrift, and thank 
us for informing them of this opportunity for their choice. 
Jutics II. BARNES, 
United States Wheat Director. 


For further information write United States Grain Corporation, 
flour division, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. GRONNA. This was sent out under the Government 
frank. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GRONNA. In just a moment, I have another adver- 
tisement, sent me by the same man, headed“ Julius H. Barnes, 
42 Broadway, New York City. For release immediately—Feb- 
ruary 7, 1920.” I will read part of it: 


1 Decrease, 


1920. 


Iulius H. Barnes, United States Wheat Director, last night made 
public a letter to Senator Gronna in which he terms the-latter’s bill 
for the repeal of the wheat guaranty act and the abolition of the 
Grain Corporation us a direct repunon of the pledge made by Con- 
gress to the wheat producer for the crop of 1919. 

“Senator Gronna's bill, which yesterday was favorably reported by 
the Senate Agricultural Committee, repeals all Government control 
over the price of wheat and requires the Grain Corporation to wind 
up its affairs without delay.” 


I shall not take the time to read the rest of it, but I want 
to read one paragraph. Now, here is the same man who tes- 
tified before our committee on October 25, and who was so 
solicitous of the consumer's benefit and so anxious to keep down 
the price of wheat. Now, listen to what he says in this propa- 
ganda: 


I warn you and Congress that in the four months yet to 
that guaranty there yet lies the possibility of such a dep 
value, following the withdrawal of that Government 


under 
tion of 
that 


guaranty, 
000,000 wheat farmers will ask you by what right you udiate the 
of which the 


6 
pledged national guaranty, on the underlying founda 

uence of supply and demand had built an average premium of 30 
cents per bushel. 

Mr. President, the farmer, as I have said, has a very small 
amount in store on the farm, although Mr, Barnes states in 
this letter: 

Two hundred million bushels of wheat still remain on the farms, and 


200,000,000 bushels additional in the channels between farm and con- 
sumer, all of it relying on the pl fai 


The withdrawal of that underlying security 
will destroy the trade methods which have furnished a ready daily 
market to the producer at a farm price for wheat 200 per cent higher 
than the prewar level— 

Whieh is not true, because wheat was $3.07 in Minneapolis 
the day we enacted the law, and the farmer has never received, 
on an average, that price. He has never received that price. 

Yet protected the consumer by a bread advance of only 75 per cent 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, I could furnish a great many of these adver- 
tisements and a great deal of this propaganda which Mr. Barnes 
is sending out, but I neither want to take the time of the Senate 
unduly nor do I want to burden the RECORD. 

Mr. GORE. It is all published free. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is published, of course; I do not know 
whether it is free or paid for. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I understood that the representations made be- 
fore the committee with regard to price fixing by the Food Ad- 
ministrator were to the effect that it was to be a minimum price, 
and afterwards that it was used as a maximum price. Is that 
true? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, Mr. President. Of course, those are 
really two questions. I see a number of Senators here who are 
members of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, among 
them the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator's colleague, who was chairman of the committee at that 
time, and I believe I am stating the facts when I say that it was 
understood by the committee that this was simply a minimum 
price ; that it would not be used as a maximum price. 

Mr. OWEN. Was it not so represented to the committee by 
Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. Hoover stated again and again that he 
did not want a maximum price; he simply wanted a minimum 
price. 

Mr. OWEN. And do I understand that afterwards he used 
this as a maximum price? 

Mr. GRONNA. He did, in this way 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, it has not been used as a 
maximum price this year. 

Mr, GRONNA. I think I shall cover that, if the Senator will 
permit me. The same section of the food act not only fixes the 
minimum guaranteed price at $2 a bushel, but it authorizes the 
President to fix a higher price, to fix a price which will stimulate 
production, and, as the law recites, which will be a fair price, 
and which will give the farmer a profit. The President, acting 
on the advice of his associates—and he did all that any Presi- 
dent or any other man could possibly do—appointed a fair-price 
committee, and on that committee were representative men; but 
undoubtedly, Mr. President, the influence of Mr. Hoover was 
felt, and the first price fixed by the President of the United 
States was $2.21, I believe, in Minneapolis. The prices varied 
throughout the terminal markets, but on an average, I think, 
the price was about $2.10 or $2.15. Now, that was an absolute 
maximum price, and that price prevailed during the war, so that 
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the farmer had to sell his wheat to the elevators on the basis of 
that price. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That price was fixed by the President him- 
self. Mr. Barnes had nothing whatever to do with it. He was 
not even Food Administrator at the time. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, I do not want to dispute the 
words of my good friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I went to see the President myself, and so 
did the Senator from North Dakota, and urged him to fix a 
higher price than $2.21 or $2.20. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; Iam sure the Senator did that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. We did everything we could, but the Presi- 
dent himself fixed it at $2.20. 

Mr. GRONNA. There is no misunderstanding between the 
Senator from Minnesota and myself with reference to the wheat 
question. I think we have agreed on every proposition affecting 
the farmer and affecting the consumer. I believe, however, that 
Mr. Hoover's influence had a great deal to do with the fixing of 
this maximum price. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from North Dakota will remember 
that Mr. Hoover stated before the Agricultural Committee that 
the fixing of an absolute or maximum price had failed during 
the war in Europe wherever it had been tried, and he said there 
were a good many illusions in connection with the food bill then 
pending, and that one of those illusions was the fear among the 
farmers that it would be used to fix a maximum or absolute 
price. He said there was no foundation for such an illusion, 
Instead of an illusion, it turned out to be a fact, a very grim 
fact, and a very expensive fact. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thank the Senator for calling my attention 
to that matter. I remember very well that Mr. Hoover stated 
to our committee, just as the Senator has said, that a maximum 
price had not worked well in European countries, and he thought 
it was best for us to fix only a minimum price, and I believe that 
every Member of this body so understood it when the law was 
passed. As I said a moment ago, I do not think any farmer or 
anyone else can find any fault with the law. The law was 
passed with the intention of seeing that justice was done the 
farmer in case there should be a slump in the price of wheat, but 
it was not intended that the market price—the actual price pre- 
vailing—should be taken away from the farmer; but that was 
done during the war, and the farmers have not complained. 
They said: “It was a war measure. We are willing to make 
sacrifices. We gave our boys freely, and we certainly are willing 
to give this product to the American Government.” That is 
what the farmers said; and let me say, in answer to my friend 
the Senator from Minnesota, that it is true that during last 
year—1919—beginning with July 1, wheat was higher in the 
markets than the guaranteed price, but the advance was nomi- 
nal. It was only a small advance. The advance came after most 
of the grain had been marketed by the farmer, and after it came 
into the possession of the dealer. 

In the first place, Mr. Barnes is mistaken in his letter when 
he states that it will be a repudiation of the contracts with the 
millers and bakers and with others, because section 2 of my 
bill provides as follows: N 

Sec. 2, That the repeal and termination of authority effected by 
section 1 of this act shall not affect any act done, or any right or ob- 
ligation accruing or accrued, or any suit or pr ing had or com- 
menced in any civil case before the said repeal or termination of au- 
thority; but all rights and liabilities under such acts of August 10, 
1917, and March 4, 1919, arising before such repeal or termination of 
authority shall continue and may be enforced in the same manner as 
if such act of March 4, 1919, had not been repealed or the authority 
conferred by such act of August 10, 1917, had not been terminated. 

Mr. President, even a farmer—and I might say even a school- 
boy—would not make the statement that the bill affects con- 
tracts made by the grain director with any of the people 
engaged in these various industries. There is no repudiation. 
Speaking for myself and, I believe, speaking also for the com- 
mittee, it was understood that no contracts should be affected 
and no contracts would be affected under the provisions of the 
bill. It was not the intention to repeal the minimum guaranty. 
I believe that was the unanimous opinion of the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. If I am mistaken 
in that, I trust that some Senators who are now present and 
who are members of that committee will correct me. It was 
the intention to stop the activities of Julius Barnes, who is 
acting not only as grain director but, as I am informed, is act- 
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ing for and managing the campaign of our friend, the greatest 
internationalist and imperialist of the country. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. GRONNA. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have an ungovernable curiosity to have 
the gentleman identified by name. Would the Senator 


gratify me? 
Mr. GRONNA. I can only state what I believe and what-I 
understand. I understand that Mr. Barnes is the manager for 


Mr. Hoover, who is a receptive candidate for the humble office 
of President of the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If I haye understood correctly, he has not 
yet decided in which party he will be a candidate. Can the 
Senator throw any light upon any probable affiliation of his 
that would indicate that? 

Mr. GRONNA. My only information with respect to that is 
that I find in the Blue Book of the country from whence he 
came a statement wherein he first gives his residence and then 
it is stated that he is a Liberal. i 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is a party which is found only in 
England. - There the parties are the Liberal, the Radical, the 
Conservative or Union Party, and probably a fourth one. 

Mr. GRONNA. I can only answer the Senator’s question by 
asking him another question. Does the Senator from Illinois 
believe that it is an impossibility that we may have a Liberal 
Party in this country? - 

Mr. SHERMAN. That depends entirely upon the develop- 
ments in the next few months in this Chamber. 

Mr. GRONNA, I agree with the Senator. 

I desire to say for the Recorp that I have nothing but the 
kindliest feeling for Mr. Hooyer personally; I have nothing 
but the kindliest feeling for Mr. Barnes personally; but when 
it comes to the question of electing a President of the United 
States, although my ancestors came from a foreign country, 
I am enough an American to require that whoever is elected 
President of the United States shall be 100 per cent American 
and a citizen of the United States, and who believes in the tra- 
ditions of the fathers of our country. 

Why did the fathers of our country in our Constitution pro- 
vide that no citizen of the country could become President of 
the United States unless he was born in the United States? 
Was not that for the very purpose of requiring that the man 
who might become President of the United States should be 
imbued with American ideas and ideals? Was it not for the 
very purpose, I ask, that no foreigner should become President, 
and no native-born citizen entertaining a friendlier feeling, and 
also a suggestion that no native-born citizen manifesting 
loyalty to any country except our own should be our President, 
no matter from what country his ancestors came, because the 
President of the United States must and shall be not an inter- 
nationalist but an American? 

Mr. President, it is possible for men who are born in this 
country to be internationalists and imperialists. I would not 
vote for a man whose ideas are such that he would sacrifice 
as much for a foreign country as he would for his own, even 
if he was born in this country. I would not, Mr. President, vote 
for a man on my own party’s ticket who shared this inter- 
national imperialistic idea. I am free to state that if the Re- 
publican Party nominates such a man, I shall vote for the 
Democratic nominee, provided he shares my views and not the 
views and ideas of an internationalist. 

Mr. President, here is some more propaganda, a circular headed 
“The Duluth Board of Trade, secretary's office,’ and then in 
large letters “Important.” I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to read it. It simply calls attention to the fact that a 
bill introduced and championed by me was favorably reported, 
and it calls the attention of the grain dealers to the disastrous 
effect upon the price of wheat that the bill will have in reduc- 
ing the price of wheat. I ask that it may be printed in the 
Record without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. : 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Tun DULUTH BOARD or TRADE, 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
IMPORTANT, 


The Agricultural Committee of the United States Senate, on the 
urgent representations of Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, has 
recommended for passage a bill to discontinue the United States Grain 
Corporation, and thereby remove the Government guaranteed minimum 
prices on spring and durum wheat. 

Wheat stocks on farms and in country elevators at the present time 
total 300,000,000 bushels; railroad facilities are inadequate for its 
transportation to terminal markets; banks are calling loans and ad- 
vancing interest rates; the cash price in terminal markets has declined 
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50 to 75 cents from maximum prices, and in the face of this most 
serious situation, legislation is proposed to destroy the Government's 
op a ee asaran nd ae ae REAY Etol 7 ee coun- 
er their only pro jon an eir only safe; against 
much greater declines in ind value of their wheat. i we = 

There is nothing in the present law to prevesy advances over the 
Government basic prices when conditions o supply and demand war- 
rant them, but the law, which this new bill seeks to shelve, guarantees 
that prices will not decline below the fixed minimum prices, regardless 
of lower world markets or the general laws of supply and demand. 

This proposed action takes away something you need and atres noth- 
ing in return; it strikes at the very vitals of the prosperity of the 
Northwest, and it must not be allowed to prevail. 

We urge you to communicate at once by wire or letter with your 
Congressmen and Senators protesting most vigorously against the disso- 
lution of the United States Grain Corporation and its guaranteed 
minimum prices, which have but four months longer to run, and re- 
questing them to do their utmost to prevent the passage of such drastic 
and destructive legislation. 

DULUTH Graty COMMISSION MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Fesrvary 7, 1920. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I feel compelled to refer to 
the printed hearings of October 25, 1919. I first wish to 
refer to the embargo on wheat, which is found on pages 4 and 
5 of the hearings. These are Mr. Barnes's own statements. 
I take it he will not deny them, because they are already in 
print. He said: i 

As to the export embargo, the first question asked, naturally, is 
as to whether it is N 4d I call attention to the fact that it 
is a continuation of the embargo which has been effective for two 
years under the War Trade Board policies. That was continued by 
a proclamation by the President, dated June 24, 1919, effective 
July 1, and transferred from the control of the War Trade Board 
to that of the Wheat Director. 

The authority for an 75 and import embargo is specific in the 
act of March 4, and on date of June 24 there were every reason why 
that import and export embargo should be continued, against the 
enormous op, Proms given in the June crop report, at that time 
promising 1, 000,000 bushels in the United States, which has 
since sunk in actual yleld to 918,000,000. 

He admits here that his estimate was only 918,000,000, and 
in his own report he gives it as 943,000,000. 

I find on page 6 of the printed committee hearings the 
following: y 

The CHAIRMAN. The purpose was, of course, to keep the price 
of food down, was it not? 

Mr. BARNES. It was to avoid information which might lead to 
speculation that would advance the cost of food, rather than the 
fear of the underlying economic effects, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN, As a matter of fact, would it not have been 
natural that wheat should have advanced? 

Mr. Barnes. You are asking my opinion? I say, no; I do not 
believe it. I think the difficulties in transportation and in interna- 
tional finance are such that the elimination of these embargoes would 
probably add not one cent. 

Mr. President, even great men make mistakes. We know 
now from the most reliable authority that he was mistaken 
on that, because I shall have printed and attached to the hear- 
ings a chart which will show, beyond a question of doubt, that 
the embargo must have affected the price, because wheat ad- 
vanced 65 cents a bushel between the time when the embargo 
was announced and some time during December. So, with 
all due respect to Mr. Barnes, his judgment is not infallible. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator should say in fairness to Mr. 
Barnes that the embargo was placed on wheat by the President 
and not by Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is correct. I will come to that later, 
but that is true. I agree with the Senator. If I do not happen 
to find it in the hearings, I also want it understood that Mr. 
Barnes advised the President against placing the embargo on 
grain. That is true. Certainly I do not wish to do Mr. Barnes 
an injustice, é 

The CHAIRMAN. What about the Scandinavian countries? They tried 
to buy wheat from us? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. - 

The CHAIRMAN. They haye plenty of money? 

Mr. BARNES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, They have as much gold in 3 to 9 
as we have. I know that, because I made an investigation, They had 
to go to the Argentine and buy wheat, did they not? 

r. Barnes. Les. But these purchases at this time would not have 
been 5 per cent of all exports that have occurred. 


I simply want to say that if there is any danger that the 
Government of the United States would lose any money on the 
guaranty, we should have thrown our markets open when those 
neutrals came here to our ports with their gold, with their own 
ships, and begged us for wheat. They were turned down. I 
know that one foreign country, one of the neutrals, wanted to 
buy 5,000,000 bushels of wheat, and they had the gold and the 
ships, and they had to go to Argentina to buy their wheat. But 
Mr, Barnes stated, as I shall read—because I prefer to read his 
own words—that his primary interest was in keeping the price 
down, in accordance with the instructions of the President of 
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the United States and his message, which I believe is printed 
in the hearings, and which I shall read later on. 

I will read a little further, on page 6, from Mr. Barnes's 
testimony : 


Senator Gore. Then, in your judgment, there would not have been any 
substantial probability that the price of wheat would have advanced? 

That is, provided the embargo was removed. 

Mr. Barnes. That is my personal judgment. 

Senator Gorr. It could not have declined in this country so far as 
the farmer is concerned on account of the guaranty? 

Mr. Bases. It would not decline below the guaranty; no. 

Senator Gore. If it had declined in foreign countries below the guar- 
anty, then you could haye observed the difference and sold to the Ameri- 
can consumer at the reduced world price, could you not? 

Mr. Barnes, Yes. 


Mr. President, is it not clear that if the price of wheat did go 
below the guaranteed price it was possible for the grain director 
to buy wheat, pay the farmer the guaranteed price, and sell it 
to the miller at a reduced price, and in that way benefit the 
consumer? That is his own admission, and we know that it is 
true. 


Senator Gore. Then the only probable effect. according to your view, 
would have been a decline in the price of bread in this country. 


Now, listen to this: 

Mr. Barnes. No, Senator; that does not quite follow 

I agree with him absolutely— 
because there might have been the danger that with further exporting 
particular trades in this country would absorb enough wheat to produce 


a vigorous business, or the farmers, being encouraged to hold back their 
crop, might haye forced it. 


That is his own answer, and it is unnecessary for me to com- 
ment on it. 


Senator Gore. Then there would have been a probability of the farmer 
getting more for his wheat if you had let him take whatever price it 
commanded in the market? 

Mr. BARNES. Of course, it does that to-day; he is getting the guaran- 
teed price. 


This was on October 25, 1919. 


Senator Gore. But if local conditions and demand had carried the 
price still higher 

Mr. BARNES, My feeling is it would not have added a cent par, and 
probably would not have resulted in any advance whatever in wheat. 

Senator Nornis. As I understand it, you had practically made prepa- 
rations to remove this embargo and changed the order of things after 
consultation with the President. Did you think the President was right 
in that and you were wrong? Did he convince you? 

Mr. Barnes. I felt that the President was ey Hagen justified under 
the provisions of the act, which give as a correlative purpose to enable 
the people of the United States to produce wheat products at a reasonable 

rice. If his adyisers convinced him that there was a danger of it, I 
elt it might well be decided in his judgment. 

Senator Norris. As I understand it, you had taken steps to remove 
the embargo by the calling of this meeting, and that was all canceled 
after you had conferred with the President. Did you change your mind 
after consultation with him? 

Mr. BARNES. No, Senator Norris. Let me make it clear that the 
President first agreed with me as to the advisability of taking off these 
embargoes, and then upon the presentation that the whole condition 
of the country and the high cost of living were so acute, after consulta- 
tion with various adyisers— 


He does not say who the “advisers” were, but I will bet 
dollars to doughnuts that one of them was Hoover. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was not Mr. Barnes, because, as the 
Senator knows, he opposed it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am speaking of the “advisers.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. I say that Mr. Barnes was not one of the 
“advisers,” because he advised the President to have the 
embargo taken off. 

Mr. GRONNA. The testimony continues 
he wrote the decision that it was not wise to exercise his discretion. 

Senator Norris. And you agreed with him in that? 

Mr. BARNES, I did. 

Senator Norris, And you and the President reached that conclusion 
because you were afraid if you took off the embargo it would increase 
the cost of living, were you not? 

Mr Barnes. That was a possibility, and the result if it had de- 


veloped would be serious. - 
Senator Norgts. Exactly; I understand that. The onl 


way it could 
creasing the 


have increased the cost of living would have been by 
price of wheat? 

Mr. BARNES. Yes. 

Senator Norns. So, as a matter of fact, you discontinued the action 
you had taken toward removing the embargo use, in your Pha 
ment after consultation with the President and in the President's 
judgment, it would haye increased the cost of wheat? 

Ir. BARNES. No. 

è naro Norris. Then in that way would it have increased the cost 
of livin, 

Mr. Hass I say the possibility that it might so operate, it being 
Impossible to forecast its actual results, was sufficiently serious to 
warrant the President in that action, 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] goes on to say that 
he does not criticize the President, and no member of the com- 
mittee seemed to be inclined to criticize the President because 
he imposed the embargo. 

However, Mr. President, if it were necessary to place an em- 
bargo upon grain at the time it was in the farmers’ hands, or at 
the time it was upon the farm, why was it necessary after that 


food product had practically flowed into the channels of trade to 
remove the embargo? That seems to me to be rather a serious 
question. The embargo was not removed until the 15th day of 
November or December, if I am correctly informed, and from 
that time wheat advanced 55 cents a bushel in the Minneapolis 
market, 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
removed. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have been told it was removed on the 15th 
of November, but possibly I am mistaken. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think it was on the 15th of December. 

Mr. GRONNA. With all this alarm, Mr. President, with all 
this tremendous propaganda since this bill was introduced and, 
indeed, before it was introduced, I believe that during the month 
of December and during the month of January, when there was 
a limited supply of wheat in the farmers’ hands, and a much 
larger supply in the country elevators, there was an effort not 
to furnish cars and for the banks not to extend the loans to the 
farmers or to the grain-elevator men; there was a concerted 
effort to force onto the markets whatever wheat the farmer had 
left, and there was also an effort to force the small grain men to 
ship their supplies to the terminals and to sell it at as low a 
price as possible. That is my belief, and I have as much right 
to my belief and to express it as has Mr. Barnes to say that that 
was not the purpose. 

Mr. President, I took occasion to telegraph to a dealer in Min- 
neapolis, a reliable man, whom I personally know, and I asked 
the closing prices of wheat and flour on yesterday. I have here 
his reply. It is a very brief telegram addressed to me, and is 
as follows: > 


On the 15th of December the embargo was 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mixx. 

No. 1 dark northern, $3.05. Best patent flour, $14, in cotton bags. 

He signs his name tọ the telegram. 

This man has been in business there for 45 years. With all 
this tremendous propaganda, Mr. President, for no other pur- 
pose, as I see it, than to make a raid upon the product which the 
farmer might have left, and the amount of wheat in store in the 
small country elevators, and also for the purpose of discrediting 
this bill, in the face of this tremendous propaganda wheat must 
have advanced 20 cents a bushel on yesterday, because I received 
a telegram day before yesterday quoting the closing price of 
wheat at Minneapolis at $2.85 a bushel. So it seems to me that 
Mr. Barnes's fear of the tremendous reduction in the price of 
wheat is unfounded, 

It may seem strange to Senators to be informed that the people 
in the West have to buy wheat ; that we do not always sell wheat. 
Take the State of Montana, take the western half of the two 
Dakotas, and the people there have to buy more wheat for seed 
than there actually is in the State of North Dakota to-day. 

I am deeply interested in their welfare, as I am in the welfare 
of the consumers generally. I do not want to see wheat during 
the next few mouths go to $4 or $5 a bushel, because that would 
be an injustice to the public; it would be an injustice to the 
farmer; it would have a ruinous effect upon the great industry 
of agriculture. All we ask, Mr. President, is a fair price. It 
would be only the well-to-do farmers in the western section of 
the country—those who have been able to hold their wheat— 
who would receive any benefit whatever from a greatly in- 
creased price. The vast number of farmers throughout my sec- 
tion and throughout Montana and the Western States generally 
would lose large sums of money by an abnormal price which 
might reach, as I have said, $4 or $5 a bushel. 

Mr. Barnes said in his letter to me—and I know he sent a 
similar letter to all Senators; at least, I believe he has done 
so—that it was supreme egoism to predict what the price 
might be. I am surprised that a student should make such a 
statement. He ought to know, as every Member who has 
studied the situation does know, what the facts regarding this 
matter are. I have had the information printed in the hearings, 
showing the acreage, the production, and the price of wheat 
throughout the entire world. I should like to debate the ques- 
tion here or anywhere else whether or not there is a shortage 
of wheat throughout the world, and I should like to debate it 
with Mr. Barnes or with Mr. Hoover. 

Of course, if the reports which I have here are not correct, 
then I am mistaken; but they are the most reliable reports 
obtainable. There are only three countries throughout the 
world where wheat sells any cheaper or where the price was 
fixed ns low as it was in the United States. That may, also 
interest Senators. It will be remembered that when the Presi- 
dent of the United States delivered his first message during the 
present Congress he said wheat was cheaper in the United 
States than anywhere else, and that it was intended to continue 
to keep it cheaper. I am not criticizing the President, because 
he is interested in the great mass of the people. I have his 
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statement here in print, and ask that I may include it in the 
Record without reading, in order that I may not misquote the 
President's statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

Wheat shi 8 and credits to facilitate the purchase of all wheat 
can and will be limited and controlled in such a way as not to raise 
but rather lower the price of flour fone The Government has the to for: 
ig certain limits, to regulate th We can not deny wheat for- 

ga peoples Th who N in dire need of it, and we do not wish to do 
bat, ortun: the wheat crop is not what we ho; 

it is Naas if ed with provident care. R 
ts lower in the United States than in Europe, and can with proper man- 
agement be kept so. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, it seems that it is very diffi- 
cult for me to make myself so plain that Mr. Barnes can under- 
stand me. I realize that I am not so familiar with the techni- 
calities of the grain trade as is Mr. Barnes. I know that Mr. 
Barnes bas for a quarter of a century been the largest exporter 
of wheat in this country; I know that there is nothing known to 
the grain trade that Mr. Barnes does not know, but I also know 
that at one time—not when he was an officer of the Government 
he was successful in cornering the wheat in the Great Lakes 
section of the country and was reported to have made millions 
of dollars. I am familiar with the situation; I have lived in the 
West all my life and generally have kept my eyes open. 

I shall continue to read from Mr. Barnes’s testimony, because 
I prefer to read from his own statements. We went into the 
question of ocean rates. I shall not dwell upon that now only 
to say that it is fair to presume that the ocean rates are much 
lower than they were during the war. I wish to read a para- 
graph or two from Mr. Barnes’s statement to show what the 
rates were before the war. 

Senator Suiru of South Carolina. Do you know what the prewar 
rates were to these points? 

Referring to certain points in Europe— 

Mr. Baux 
r eee 

patties giving the rates at that time as 45 22 cents and 27 cents 
a Ss 


The tramp rate the year the war broke out, 1914, from Atlantic ports 
to ordinary destinations abroad, Great Britain or northern Europe, about 
6 cents per bushel. 

nator SMITH of South Serer That is about what I thought— 


against about eighty 1 
this record of British rates into the 


Mr. BARNES. In rea 
record I would like to make tt comment, that these rates were ob- 


tained by me on confidential information some time ago, and there may 
have been moderate advances since. 

I shall not put the rates in, because he said they were given 
to him confidentially, but it is fair to presume if European coun- 
tries could afford to pay the prices obtaining for wheat at that 
time, in addition to the abnormally high freight rates, that they 
could afford to pay more now, with much reduced rates, pro- 
viding they can afford to buy it at all. 

Now, I want to show the movements of wheat from the 
farms. That is on pages 12 and 13. I begin reading from the 
top of page 12. 

Continuing, Mr. Barnes says: 


On the general question — the position of wheat in the Southwest, 
I do want to emphasize t we have accurate information. 
Never before has information collection such 


ere ch a commercial 


ey are 
week their receipts of wheat from the farms, 
their stocks on hand at the end of the week. That is 
that weekly statement which I have given you—that large 
e grad quite formidable, but is really quite simple when you 
examine 

Senator Owes, I think that is a very important statement, be- 
cause men have been challenging the accuracy of these statements 
and I think perhaps Members of the Senate have felt that there was 
some inaccuracy. 

Mr. B I have no hesitation in saying that they are abso- 
lutely correct. 

Senator OWEN. So far as humanly possibl 

Mr. Bauxks. So far as humanly possible. 
fied statements each week. 

Senator Nonnts. That includes 
in the United States, does it not 

Mr. Barnes, Every one, 

Senator Nonnis. So that it is complete in itself? 

Mr. BARNES. Les. Of course, when I say mar Senator you must 
remember that we have 21,000 fo, bookkeep ‘ou mow 
the practice of some of them as to boo! ceping and, rec records.” T 
may be some error in their but it must 

he CHAIRMAN. You have reference now, Mr. Barnes. to 5 — state- 
ment of prices? 

Mr, BARNES. No; I have reference to statistics of the amount of 
mill production, ete. 

If you will refer to the statement which I have given you which 
starts with “ Receipts from farms,“ I would like to go over with 
you the four statements made in the resolution. 


This was a resolution introduced by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, complaint having been made that the wheat in Texas and 
Oklahoma was rotting on the ground because they were not fur- 


They are made on certi- 
5 all of the grain dealers 
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nished cars, and at, the very time the complaint was made that 
there were no terminal facilities on the seaboard; and at that 
very time Mr. Barnes refused to sell this grain to the foreign 
countries; refused to sell it to the people who came there with 
their own ships. 

Referring to that you will seé that in Colorado the ree from the 


farms since pe e beginning of this crop year have been 8,267,000 bushels, 


Tt shows W easy as is to handle figures. At this time Mr. 
Barnes was denying that the people of Oklahoma and of Texas 
were suffering from want of cars. He was showing that 75 per 
cent of the crop of Oklahoma kad already left the farms, and 
that sixty-odd per cent had left the farms in Texas; but, Mr. 
President, three or four months later on, the amount in the 
farmers’ hands must have increased, and yet we have not pro- 
duced another crop; and if I wanted to take the time of the Sen- 
ate I could show where hundreds of millions of bushels have 
flowed into the terminals since that time. There must be a mis- 
take somewhere. 

I know this is tiresome to the Members of the Senate, but I 
deem it of considerable importance, because it concerns the peo- 
ple throughout the entire country with reference to a product 
which is the most important food product in our country. 

Now, let us see how many million bushels were shipped from 
the farm on the 24th day of October. This is even before the 
25th of October. I think it was the 1st of October, if I am not 
mistaken— 

Senator Surra of South Carolina. How does that— 

Speaking of the statement— 


* with this year, Mr. Barnes? 

Barnes. Column 1 gives the movement this year and column 2 
given: the movement for the same period last year. That shows that 
SALESI. bushels have 3 5 the farms in the United States this year 
as against 467,074,000 last y 

Senator McNary, And that 781.001. 000 is for the year before? 
Mr, . That is for the entire 12 months of last 


The CHAIR: 
give all the States. 

He simply calls attention to the fact that it is given by zones. 
I shall not burden the Recorp with this statement, because I 
expect to have quite a number of these reports printed, and I 
shall send them to Senators who may desire them. 

The CHAmMAN. I observe that the shipments from the Minnesota 
E last year than this year, Mr. Barnes? 

Ty e CHAIRMAN, It is 65,000,000 this year as against 129,000,000 

Mie Binees. Of course, that is due to the partial crop failure in 
certain sections of that zone this year. 

Now, I want to call the attention of Senators to this. Mr. 
Barnes says: 

— — 8 years, 2 coven até 3 ot ‘the. ees 
— month in the year as the normal rate of marketing from the 
Applying that.to this year’s crop, 84,000,000 bushels more have left the 
farm in 34 months than the theoretical rate of marketing. 

That was Mr. Barnes’s statement on October 25—that 84,000,- 
000 bushels more had left the farms this year than any previous 
year, and I believe it is true, because the season was unfavorable 
with reference to spring wheat. We had a drought, we had hot 
winds, and the crop ripened, and was harvested prematurely. It 
simply goes to show that there was no such amount of wheat 
on the farms as Mr. Barnes now wants to show there is, and I 
challenge contradiction of the eee which I present to the 
Senate. 


Senator Gorge. Do you think the 8 price has stimulated that? 
Mr. BARNES. Undoubtedly. 
3 The fact that there is no reason to hold in anticipation 
S Barnes. Undouttedly, Senator, that has had a good deal of effect. 
Mr. Barnes admits that the farmers did not hope to get any, 
more than practically the guaranteed price. He admits in 
his own statement here that the guaranty had much to do 
with the early marketing of the farmers’ grain. The farmérs 
did not anticipate that all these arrangements were to be made 
later on which would enhance the price of the product which 
they sold, and upon which many of them sustained a heavy 
loss. But, Mr. President, it is different when the farmers 
in the larger cities get the crop, when the terminal elevators 
get it; and I want to say that there are some farmers in the 
cities who farm the farmer and not the soil. I only wish they 
would go to the farm and farm, and not continually prey not 
only upon the consumers but upon the farmers. If Mr. Barnes 
has proved anything with his propaganda, he is proving right 
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now that the farmer is helpless, that he is in the hands of 
speculators, that it will be necessary for the Government of 
the United States to take the farmer under its wings and 
further guarantee a price. That is what he is proving. He is 
proving that the farmer is absolutely helpless, and can not 
maintain a price which is profitable to himself and which will 
enable him to carry on the great industry of agriculture; yet 
he is very solicitous about the farmers now. He says this 
bill is an effort to repudiate contracts. I have read section 2 
of the bill; which provides specifically that it shall not inter- 
fere either with contracts made by Mr. Barnes or by anyone 
who may have contracts now dealing in grain or in flour, in 
wheat or in wheat products, 

Mr. Barnes ought to know that according to the estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture the winter wheat has been re- 
duced from 50,000,000 aeres in 1918 and 1919 to 38,000,000 acres 
which was seeded to winter wheat last fall. Does that indi- 
cate that the price paid to the farmer was a profitable or an 
abnormally high price? It bears out the statement I have 
made and which I repeat, that the farmers broke up their pas- 
tures, and they seeded old ground which was not fit for grain, 
because they wanted to raise every bushel possible, because we 
were in a tremendous war. They did it with the help of old 
men who had retired from the farms; they did it with the help 
of old women who, with bended backs and toiling from early 
morning until late at night, produced this crop. They did it 
with the help of young girls who never before had soiled their 
hands with work of this kind. Now we are going to be ruled 
by an autocrat, ruled by this man, because we have established 
an agency making it possible for him to act in an autocratic 
manner, and use this $1,000,000,000 of appropriation and $50,- 
000,000 which he has made in profits. If the American people 
want that, they are welcome to it. I am going to criticize it, 
and I am going to say that I do not approve of it. 

I want to say, for the benefit of Mr. Barnes, that in his state- 
ment here he advoeates getting back to private business. He 
says it will take some time for private business to reknit. I 
agree with him. I was following the suggestion which he made 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on October 
25 and later. I was trying to help him; but if arrangements 
have been made by men named by the President, whether they 
are in high places or low places, I care not, if I desired to be 
reelected to office, if I never receive a single, solitary vote, I 
am not going to indorse a proposition of this sort, because it is 
unjust, it is unfair, it is wrong. 

I want to read a few paragraphs, however, just to show that 
I am not misquoting Mr. Barnes in stating that he has all the 
time advocated a low price for wheat up to this time. Why 
Mr. Barnes has taken this thing to heart and changed I do 
not know, and I might say I do not care, because it is certainly 
not in the interest of the consumer nor is it in the interest of 
the producer or the farmer. All this propaganda which I have 
offered here is said to be carried on for the benefit of the 
farmer. The farmer must be a miserable creature and very 
helpless. Everybody is working for him; everybody is assist- 
ing him, from the Wall Street gambler down to a farmer Sena- 
tor from an agricultural State; we are all working for the 
farmer, and still that poor creature is unable to succeed. Do 
you wonder why the farm boys and the farm girls leave the 
farm and go to the large cities? Those who have an oppor- 
tunity to get an education certainly will not remain on the 
farm at the niggardly returns they are receiving and which the 
farmer is being paid. I am speaking now of the man who farms 
and I am not speaking of the laborer, because farm labor has 
increased 300 to 400 per cent in my State, and I think that 
is probably true in the State of the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Srenrmnc]. I used to hire men for $25 a month and 
board and washing, and now I am paying men as high as $100 
a month and have to furnish them an automobile to go to town 
whenever they feel like it. 

I wish to call attention briefly to the Government price of 
wheat in foreign countries. In 1919 in Canada at the time 
this report was printed the price of wheat was $2.25—the 
Canadian Government has since increased it, I think, 243 or 25 
cents, making it either $2.49} or $2.50, which of course would 
be a higher price than the guaranteed price in the United 
States—Bohemia, $2.92; France, $3.83; Germany, $2.92; Italy, 
soft wheat, $3.68, hard wheat, $4.20 a bushel; Roumania, $5.25 
a bushel; Spain, $2.52 a bushel; Switzerland, $3.15 a bushel; 
Algeria, $2.63; Tunis, $2.15; Australia, $1.05 guaranteed price 
to the farmers—it does not say that that is the export price, 
but simply states that is the price guaranteed to the farmer— 
New Zealand, $2.58, 


Mr. President, you will see from the report, if the report is 
correct, that my statement is absolutely correct, and the Presi- 
dent’s statement is absolutely correct. Outside of these three 
small countries wheat sells much higher in all of the European 
countries and the European farmer receives a much higher 
price. Let me say to you that these prices are at par; they are 
not prices in their own money, but they are at par with our 
money, because these reports clearly so indicate. 

Mr. President, I shall read only a few telegrams. I have 
received many of them. I have not had the time to count 
them, but I have received a great many. I received a number 
e morning, and I wish to read one from Nashua, Minn., as 
follows: 


Senator Aste J. GRONNA 
Washington: 
In signing agreement with Grain Corporation we expect protection 
with quantity wheat in elevator. ‘Owing to no cars for two months 
this appcal means great Joss. 


NASHUA, MINX., February 13. 


Farmers’ ELEVATOR Co. 


I find no fault with those people. It is perfectly natural 
that they want to be protected if they paid a higher price. 

I do not know whether the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KEL- 
LocG] was in the Chamber a moment ago when I stated that 
wheat sold at $3.05 in the markets of Minneapolis yesterday, 
which indicates that even with this tremendous propaganda that 
is carried on wheat is advancing again. I can see no possible 
danger of wheat going down anywhere near the price—either 
the minimum price or the guaranteed price—fixed by the Presi- 
dent. Three dollars and five cents is a dollar and five cents a 
bushel higher than the minimum guaranteed price; and as the 
maximum price is $2.26, it is 79 cents higher than the fixed 
price. 

I have another telegram here, dated February 13, reading as 
follows: 

The Grain Corporation, through the various channels which they have 
at their a ve started propaganda asking that a flood of telegrams 
be sent to Washington protesting against Fou bill to various concerns 
and individuals. is propaganda is possible because the impression has 
been left that it is the intention of your bill to repudiate all outstand- 
ing contracts. I do not. believe that one out of every thousand indi- 
viduals who send telegrams on this bill have ever read or know what the 
bill covers. We believe your bill is absolutely the solution of the tactics 
that have been followed by the Grain Corporation. 

That is rather a good indorsement, Mr. President. They are 
evidently familiar with the practices of the Grain Corporation. 

Here is another telegram received this morning from Lewis- 
ton, Mont. I call attention to this because this is from a section 
of the country where they had a drought for three years, and 
where they had to buy wheat for feed and for seed; but this 
propaganda even reaches into Montana. Every Montana farmer, 
every citizen of Montana, would be benefited by a lower price of 
wheat, and yet this is what this flour-milling concern tele- 
graphs me: 

If any measure is enacted impairing protection afforded us under 
Grain Corporation contract guaranteeing price of wheat, it will work 
great injustice to Montana mills. Owing to short crops, we have of 


necessity made commitments in milling wheat sufficient to meet needs 
— 5 1. Earnestly urge that this protection be nei withdrawn nor 


— 

This man is honest about it. He does not say that he is doing 
it for the farmer. He says he is doing it for himself for his 
milling corporation; and if Mr. Barnes had not misconstrued the 
bill, if he had told the truth, that section 2 of the bill safeguarded 
absolutely all of these contracts, there would have been no need 
for this honest man to go to the expense of sending the telegram. 

I want to say right here that I know of no bill against which 
propaganda on such a huge scale has been carried on, except 
the bill introduced by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK], known as the packers’ bill, and which the committee 
reported out this morning—of course, amended and not in its 
original form. 

It simply goes to show that those who have the money can 
make it very uncomfortable for those who are servants in this 
Chamber and in the other branch of Congress if we step on the 
toes of certain interests. 

I realize, I think, to some extent that this is a representative 
Government. I realize that it is a man’s duty, if he is a Mem- 
ber of either this body or the other body of Congress, to carry 
out the will of his people; but if it shall come to pass that 
every Member must become spineless, that he shall not have 
the right to use his judgment when he is in a position to know 
the facts, and if it has come about that, through corporations 
or other agencies—I care not whether they are individual cor- 
porations or agencies of the Government—if it is come to pass 
that we must legislate to please the propagandists, then God 
save the country! s 
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Here is another telegram which I wish to read. I want to 
give the name of this party, because I do not think Mr. Barnes 
could reach it—this is a farm organization. It comes from the 
secretary of a great organization in the great State of Indiana. 
I am going to read it and give the town and the date and the 
name of the party who sent it: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 13, 1920. 


A. J. GRON RA, $ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Following telegram sent to Barnes: “ Your telegram February 6. 
You compelled our farmers to accept Government minimum price for 
wheat as maximum price and allowed dealers and millers unreasonable 
handling charge of cents per bushel over our protest. We believe 
consumers should buy flour based on price recelyed by farmers for 
wheat plus reasonable profit to handlers. You could compel this by 
using methods im on us. We resent treatment received from 
Grain Corporation and will advocate its discontinuance unless price 
of flour reflects price received by farmer for wheat. The only danger 
we fear is condition of European exchange.” 

INDIANA FEDERATION OF FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 
Lewis Taylor, General Secretary. 


I was glad to receive that this morning, because I have been 
traveling in rather unpleasant company for the last few days. 
I have been flooded with these telegrams, from good people, of 
course. Many of them are misinformed; some of them, I think, 
are more interested in the profits which they have in the stock 
of wheat than they are in either the consumer or the producer. 
As one man telegraphed me from Minneapolis, “I told them 
they are only losing part of their tremendous profits, and that 
there is no actual loss out of their pockets,” and I think that 
is largely the condition with these terminal elevators. 

There is only one way to solve this question, and that is for 
the farmers to do exactly like all other business men do—to 
control their own products, to own their elevators, to own their 
terminal elevators, and, if necessary, to own their flouring mills, 
and then stop this tremendous difference between the price to the 
producer and the selling price to the consumer. I do not want 
the Government of the United States to do it. I want the farmers 
to go into it and to handle their business the same as other busi- 
ness men go into-business for themselves, 

Talk about the danger of exchange! 
from a man in New York, whose name, I think, is Clark, presi- 
dent of one of the largest banks in New York, calling attention 
to the fact that the demand for leather goods from Europe has 
decreased, and, after he had conferred with the shoe men, he 
states that the shoe men were of the opinion that the price of 
shoes would still further advance. 

There is quite a different thing when it does not affect the 
farmer’s product. Has it affected the price of shoes? Has it 
affected the price of lumber? Has it affected the price of farm 
machinery? Has it affected the price of anything that the farmer 
buys except when he buys his own product back, manufactured 
flour at a higher price or if he happens to buy a package of 
crackers or a few cookies, or something of that sort, if he can 
afford it? Has it affected anything like that, I say? I Was 
wondering how long we shall continue to be a government of 
men and not a government of law. Any man who has taken this 
matter seriously. must admit that the condition is not as it 
ought to be. Why are you afraid of conditions? Is there not 
the same amount of mjhey and more in the country than there 
ever was? Are the people in the country not just as loyal and as 
willing to go ahead and produce as they were before? So, what 
are you afraid of? Why hamper and hamstring the industries 
of the country? Why scare the farmer; why drive the farmer 
into all this unnecessary trouble and expense? The soil will 
produce in the future as it has in the past. All we have to do is 
to cultivate it. All we have to do is to do away with some of 
these associations, governmental or otherwise, abolish some of 
these agencies which, to my mind, are an absolute detriment to 
every industry of the country and to the people of the country 
generally. It is about time that the Senate of the United States 
and every Member of Congress should act on his own initiative. 
Let him find out what are the best interests of the people and 
then act upon his own judgment regardless of what propaganda 
may be carried on either for or against the measure. 

To show how ridiculous this thing is, I received the other day 
a letter from my good friend the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] inclosing a number of telegrams from bakers 
of that State—remember, bakers. They were going to be ruined 
because wheat had declined 70 cents a bushel and flour 50 cents 
a barrel. In the first place, when wheat declines 1 cent flour 
ought to decline 5 cents. Every baker will tell you that. Flour 
should have declined $3.50 a barrel and not 50 cents. But these 
innocent New Jersey bakers, protesting against the Gronna bill 
because it reduced the price of flour—and yet they are bakers. 
It shows to what extent.the propaganda is going on. 

Then my good friend the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD] sent me some letters from Alabama. It was going 
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to ruin the producers of wheat in Alabama. 
and the man who is familiar with agricultural conditions knows 
better, and he really must be amused over such reports as 


You know better 


that. I certainly do not want to injure the farmers of Ala- 
bama any more than I do the farmers of my own State. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] did not happen to 
be in the Chamber a moment ago when I read a telegram from 
Indianapolis from the secretary of the State Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation condemning the action of Mr. Barnes, charging that 
they had to accept the minimum price as the maximum. Now 
they demand that this enormous advance, which is evidently 
indorsed by Mr. Barnes, shall not be made. If any Senators 
are farmers or if any of them are interested in farming con- 
ditions, they must admit that there are only two farmers in 
the United States who farm on a large scale who ever were 
successful in raising one crop, and those farmers are also 
engaged in other industries, so that whatever they lose on the 
farm they can afford to take out of the treasury of the other 
business concern. I do not desire to mention those farmers 
by name, though I could do so if I wished. 

We know that it is a detriment to the farmer to make him 
believe that any product is going to be abnormally high in 
price, because he will then plant too much of that particular 
product, and nine times out of ten he will thereby go broke. 
The only way to make a profit on a farm or to make it even 
possible to live on a farm is to diversify crops, to rotate, to 
raise live stock, to keep cows and a few sheep, pigs, and 
chickens; to produce other things besides cereals, for the 
farmer will always have much grain which is not marketable 
but which is just as valuable for feed as though it were of 
the best quality. 

I do not fear the anathemas of the farmers throughout the 
United States as to this proposition, because I know conditions 
and I am sure of my ground. If every dollar of this billion 
dollars and also the millions that have been earned as profits 
were used for propaganda against me, I should not hesitate to 
do exactly what I have done. 

I have here a letter from a man up in New York State, from 
which I believe I will read an extract. He says: 

Your statement, as reported in the Senate and the Herald, to the 
effect that if the farmers would haul their grain to the mills and not 
charge a single penny for a bushel there would not be a difference 
of more than 2 cents a pound on a loaf of bread based upon the prices 
to the farmer is only too true. 

I did not say based upon the prices in the terminal markets; 
I said the prices to the farmer; or if-I-did not say it, I cer- 
tainly intended to say it. 


Mr. Hoover fixed the prices for grain so that the farmers suffer 
and at the same time Mr. Hoover made it possible for the hotel pro- 
prietors to charge the public 5 cents per ounce for rolls made out of 
the substitutes for flour. 


And so forth. This man goes on to say that he believes the 
farmers throughout the country are not as much impressed with 
Mr. Hoover's candidacy for President as he might imagine. 

I have another letter here, which is from Oklahoma, very 
severely criticizing the Grain Corporation, I shall not read 
this letter, but merely call attention to it. 

I am also in receipt of a letter from a man in Indianapolis, 
Ind., a dealer, not a farmer. I shall not give his name, but the 
letter was sent to me by the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana. The writer bitterly complains against the treatment of 
the Grain Corporation and says that body ought to be abolished. 

Mr. President, as I said at the outset, I have no other interest 
in the matter than what I believe to be for the public good. 
In the first place, I knew that a very limited amount—avail- 
able amount, I will say—of wheat was left on the farms. I 
place the quantity at between fifty and sixty million bushels 
and not 228,000,000 bushels, as Mr. Barnes has stated, though 
in some letters he states the quantity as being 200,000,000 
bushels. I also knew that very few of the farmers had received 
the high price for wheat; that most of them, as the secretary 
of the association in Indiana states, had to accept the guaran- 
teed price. 

When Mr. Barnes testified before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry he expressed the hope that we might do 
away with these Government agencies as soon as possible, in 
order to let business firms reknit, as he termed it. I under- 
stood, Mr. President, that he was willing to give up his position 
and the use of his tremendous power. I doubt if there is an- 
other agency in the United States so powerful as is this agency, 
having under its control nearly 30,000 licensees, whom they can 
make do pretty nearly as they please, unless they have some 
backbone; and we know that there are some of them, at least, 
who are afraid. - 

In the second place, I believe the policy is detrimental to 
consumers in general. Do you know that the farmers are 
consumers? Do you know that 40,000,000 people are living 
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upon the farms and that they buy wheat flour and pay the same 
price as do others, although they have sold their wheat at a 
very low price? You ought to know that. The people on the 
farm pay exactly the same price that the people in the cities 
pay, unless they grind their own wheat in their own feed mills 
or something of that sort and produce whole wheat flour, which 
is not generally done, but which ought to be done. However, 
that may be done just as well by people living in the city if 
they desire to save money, for they may buy a coffee mill, grind 
the grain, and produce their own flour just as well as can the 
farmers, if they desire whole wheat flour. 

Lastly, I took the action I did for the reason that I knew 
the conditions in the West; that the people of the States which 
I have mentioned, and especially of Montana and the two 
Dakotas—and it is true of the people in at least half of the 
aren of the two States of North and South Dakota—must buy 
wheat for seed. It will require more wheat than we have in 
North Dakota in order to seed the entire State. So why should 
we wish wheat to go to such a price that it would be beyond 
the farmer’s reach and he would thereby be discouraged from 
seeding wheat? Already we have discouraged the farmers so 
that the area of winter wheat has been reduced, as I have 
stated, from 50,000,000 acres to 38,000,000 acres. Reduce the 
spring wheat area to the same extent, and I will guarantee 
that the people of the cities will be mighty glad to buy wheat at 
a much higher price than the farmer has received for the last 
few years. 

Mr. President, the facts and conditions I have stated are the 
only interests I have in this matter. I do not care a rap 
whether my bill passes or not. It has already done a great 
deal of good; it has brought to the attention of the people of the 
country that there was a possibility that a raid would be made 
by speculators upon this indispensable food product to make 

* great profits and great fortunes. 

Mr. President, at some future time I shall go into this ques- 
tion further. I have not discussed it as fully as I had intended, 
but there are other Senators who wish to address the Senate 
at this time, and I am sure the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING] is anxious to proceed with his retirement bill. 


The only men that I wish to retire just now are Mr. Hooyer’ 


and Mr. Barnes. It is for their retirement I have been pleading 
and for their retirement I shall plead. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to discuss 
the bill of the Senator from North Dakota at this time. I am 
compelled to go to a conference on the railroad bill and only have 
a few moments, 

I do not disagree with the Senator with regard to the original 
price-fixing bill. When the food-coatrol act was passed by 
Congress after the beginning of the war, I was opposed to it in 
so far as it fixed or authorized the President to fix the price of 
wheat. I knew then that the market price of wheat was much 
higher than that named in the bill as a minimum, and that in 
all probability the price would be higher than any the President 
might fix, and it was higher in other countries than it was here. 
I believed at that time that the natural operation of the economic 
law of supply and demand was sufficient to encourage the pro- 
duction of wheat necessary in the great exigency of war. I do 
not believe in Government bureaus controlling the ordinary 
business of the country. I think it would have been wiser, so 
far as the producers were concerned, if the Congress had never 
passed a law fixing the price of wheat or if the President had 
not fixed it pursuant to the law. Wheat undoubtedly would 
have commanded a better price, at least, most of the time, than 
that fixed by law. 

Mr. Barnes, however, did not advocate the law, nor is he in 
any way responsible for its passage. Neither did he create the 
Grain Corporation ner initiate Government control of the grain 
and food supply of the country, and I can not sit here and hear 
charges preferred against a citizen of my State without making 
a few remarks, 

I have known Mr. Barnes since he was a boy. He is an able, 
honest, conscientious business man of great experience, who 
disposed of his business entirely and has devoted his services 
completely to this Government for the past two and a half or 
three years without any compensation whatsoever. He may 
have made mistakes; if he has, he has made them honestly. 

Mr. President, it will be remembered that when the President 
fixed the price of wheat he was urged by some of us to estab- 
lish a higher price, but he fixed it at $2.20 or $2,.21—the Senator 
from North Dakota will eorrect me if I am wrong as to that. 

Mr. GRONNA. The price fixed was $2.21. 

Mr. KELLOGG. He afterwards raised it, on account of the 
increase of freight rates, to $2.26. For 1918 he fixed the same 
price, The country produced a vastly greater amount of grain; 
and in the fall of 1918, on September 2, the President published 


a proclamation guaranteeing the price for 1919 at $2.26, allow- 
ing different prices in various markets. 

An enormous amount of winter wheat was planted in the 
fall of 1918. Hostilities ceased in November and there was 
tremendous agitation for Congress to take steps to carry out 
that guaranty. Letters and petitions were receiyed from farm- 
ers and farmers’ organizations and business men in wheat- 
producing sections and elsewhere demanding that the Congress 
pass a law appropriating money to carry out.the guaranty made 
by the President on September 2, 1918. 

The Senator from North Dakota and I both supported that 
bill, and I remember in the course of my remarks I yielded to 
the Senator from North Dakota, who said: 

Mr. Growna. The Senator from Minnesota is correct in his statement, 
Congress appropriated only $150,000,000, to be used as a revolying 
fund, and whatever money was used above that was borrowed by the 
Grain Corporation. I do not know why any Senator should assume 
that we are 5 a billion dollars here to be paid to anybody. 
It is an authorization, and the President would be allowed to draw upon 
this fund to the amount of a billion dollars. If it is not required, of 
course it will not be used; but Mr. es—and I am glad to say to 
the Senator from ta that I indorse what he has stated with 
reference to Mr. Barnes—has handled this matter efficiently and well. 
I have followed it with some interest, I will say to the Senator. Mr. 
Barnes has testified that we ought to have a billion dollars; that, in his 
judgment, we should not have any less. It was at first proposed that 
we should have a billion and a quarter dollars, but that was cut down 
to a billion dollars; not with any idea or view that this was going to 
be a loss to the Government—bnut I shall explain that later on, as f do 
not wish to take the Senator's time, 

That was exactly the situation. We did not know how much 
money might be required. We did know that if there should 
be a production of a billion and a quarter bushels the likelihood 
was that the money would all be expended. As it turned out, 
there was a production of about 918,000,000 bushels instead of 
a billion and a quarter, as we expected; and the result has 
been that the Grain Corporation has not had to draw a dollar 
from the Treasury, and I hope it will not have to do so. 

That bill was signed on the 4th of March, 1919, and I am sure 
that every Member of the Senate realized that they were pass- 
ing it pursuant to the pledge given by the President to the 
farmers and to the country at large, guaranteeing a certain 
minimum price for wheat. I do not deny that wheat has been 
selling higher in the market most of the autumn and all of the 
winter—much higher than the Government price, that being 
only a minimum. The result has been that the Grain Corpora- 
tion has its original capital now intact, and’ it has made, I 
think—I have never examined into the details—in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000,000 in the past two and a half or three 
years from selling products to neutral countries, exclusive of 
the expense of the operation of the corporation, and I think it 
has been handled very well. 

As to that corporation being created under State law and 
Mr. Barnes acting under a State corporation over which the 
Government has no control, I know the Senator does not in- 
tend to make any such statement that is not well founded. 
The original act authorized the President to utilize or create 
any agency he saw fit to carry out the guaranty, and the act 
of 1919 specifically authorized the President to use the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation; so that there is ample au- 
thority from the Congress. That was the only practical way 
to handle it. There existed no Federal law under which a 
corporation could be created, but there were plenty of laws in 
the States. Mr. Barnes did not organize or create the corpo- 
ration, The President, I have no doubt, through the Attorney 
General, caused the corporation to be organized under the laws 
of some State—perhaps it is Delaware; I do not remember— 
and the United States owns all the capital stock and furnished 
all the capital and has absolute control over it, and Congress 
can liquidate it and stop its functions at any time it sees fit. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; I yield. 7 

Mr. GRONNA. I admit that the Congress of the United States 
has jurisdiction and can stop it; but, of course, the only way in 
which it could stop it would be by legislation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Or order of the President. 

Mr. GRONNA. And, if the Senator will permit me, I agree 
with him that the agency was set up as he has so well described 
it; but there is a condition existing just now. It would be pos- 
sible for the Department of Agriculture, through the Bureau of 
Markets, to handle this matter from now on with very little diffi- 
culty, because the grain has now flowed to the terminals, and it 
would have to deal with only a very few people. It was different 
when the wheat was in the hands of the farmers, scattered 
throughout the country. Now the situation is different, and we 
could handle it in that way. N 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think it can be effectively handled 
through the Bureau of Markets. The farmers still have a large 
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amount of wheat on their hands, and the Grain Corporation has 
entered into thousands of contracts which must be performed. 

In 1918 the Grain Corporation only had $150,000,000 capital. 
On that capital, and the money it borrowed—because Congress 
did not appropriate the money—it handled the entire grain crop. 
The Grain Corporation was compelled to borrow of the banks of 
this country from three to five hundred million dollars, because 
the Congress had not appropriated money, which was paid back. 
Now, no individual could have accomplished that, The people 
who had to deal in grain, from whom it had to be bought, and 
the Governments to whom it had to be sold, would not accept the 
contract of an individual. They would take the contract of the 
United States Government; but the Senator knows the difficulty 
of handling a transaction of that kind through the Treasury of 
the United States. It can not be done. As to whether it could 
be handled henceforth by some other agency, I do not pretend to 
say one way or the other. The guaranty expires, anyhow, on the 
Ist of June. 

1 shall not discuss the Senator’s bill, since I am quite sure 
the Senator does not intend to repeal the guaranty made by the 
Government. That guaranty, made in good faith, of course, 
should not be abolished by Congress, I am quite sure the Sena- 
tor did not intend it. I think, however, his bill will require 
some amendment, because if you take away the appropriation, 
the capital, and the machinery for handling that guaranty, it 

could not be fulfilled without every farmer or every individual 
who has a claim against the Government presenting it. I think 
the Senator quite agrees with me in this respect. 

I do not know how much wheat there is in the United States, 
but assume that there is anywhere from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 
bushels. I think the Senator will agree with me that that is a 
fair estimate—that at least there is 150,000,000 bushels, and 
probably considerably more. It is and has been selling much 
higher, and it is higher in foreign countries than the Government 
guaranteed price. The question now is not whether there is a 
searcity of wheat. There is, of course, in the whole world. The 
Senator is right about that. The question at present is whether 
foreign Governments can buy it. That will be the serious ques- 
tion between now and next July. I do not know whether they 
can or not. Take France, for instance. I believe that the rate 
of exchange is about 3 to 1 now, so that if a bushel of wheat 
cost the French Government $3 in this country, it would cost, 
landed in France, about $10, including freight; and I doubt if 
the French Government can buy the grain under any such con- 
ditions, . 

I hope my fears will not be realized. I hope and believe that 
it can be sold to foreign countries, but I am not entirely sure of 
it. I want the farmer of my State and of every State to get all 
he can for his wheat, according to the markets of the world, 
and I want the assurance that if, for any reason which I can 
not now foresee, the price should fall below the Government 
guaranty, he will be protected. The pledge of this Government 
has been given, and it must be fulfilled. 

So far as Mr. Barnes is concerned, I know he was originally 
opposed to a Government price-fixing policy. He was in favor 
of restoring operation of the natural laws of trade as soon as 
possible. The Senator says he has carried on a propaganda. 
I do not know to what extent anything of that kind has been 
done, but I notice that one of the circulars which the Senator 
called propaganda, which I hold in my hand, and which he in- 
troduced in the Recorp, is simply a statement of statistics cover- 
ing receipts of the Grain Corporation and the flour and wheat 
statistics of the United States, which I think it was the duty 
of the corporation to publish. 

I noticed the advertisement referred to by the Senator. It 
was an advertisement for the sale of flour. Now, the Grain 
Corporation did buy a large quantity of flour, as it was author- 
ized to do under the law, and it had the flour for sale; and not 
knowing anything about it I assume, of course, that Mr. Barnes 
thought it was wise to call the attention of the retailers and 
consumers of flour in the country to the fact that the Govern- 
ment had this flour for sale. I am very sure that Mr. Barnes 

would not advertise simply for the purpose of spending the 
Government's money, and I have never seen any evidence that 
Mr. Barnes has used the Grain Corporation—and I do not know 
that the Senator intended that to be an inference—to promul- 
gate propaganda to promote Mr. Hooyer’s candidacy for Presi- 
dent, nor do I believe he is the manager of Mr. Hoover's politi- 
cal affairs, I do not know whether Mr. Hoover is a candidate 
or intends to be. I do know that Mr. Barnes would not use a 
Government agency for an illegitimate purpose. He may have 
made a mistake in advertising flour, or in publishing state- 
ments; but, if he did, I have every reason to believe that he 
did it in good faith. 
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I can not discuss the embargo. That was declared, of course, 
by the President, and I am sure the Senator believes that Mr. 
Barnes originally had nothing whatever to do with it. It was 
put on because of war conditions. The President believed that 
we should control the exportation of food to foreign countries, 
so as to see that our allies were properly protected and that 
none of that food found its way to Germany. I shall not stop 
to discuss it. I understood this year that Mr. Barnes was in 
favor of lifting the embargo after the war was over, but that 
the President determined to continue it for a time. I do not 
even know now when it was raised. I think it was the 15th of 
December. The Senator thinks it was the 15th of November. 

Mr. President, I believe that in our price-fixing campaign of 
the last three years we have learned a lesson, and that we will 
not try it again. I believe that we will allow the natural laws 
of supply and demand and the normal energy and enterprise of 
the American people to take care of our commerce, because if 
we are going to depend upon Government regulation, control, 
and management of the great industries of this country we shall 
suffer materially. But the mistake has been made, and we 
should rectify it, fulfilling the pledge to the people of the country 
as well and with as little cost as we can, and let trade return, as 
far as it is possible, to its natural channel. I fully believe that 
the farmer would have receiyed more money for his wheat if 
we had not passed the original bill. I believe the natural laws 
of supply and demand would have increased price and produc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I have made these remarks because it is my 
conviction that Mr. Barnes is a gentleman of the highest in- 
tegrity and character, and for the further reason that I think it 
is improper upon the floor of the Senate to discredit in the ab- 
sence of substantial evidence any man who serves the Govern- 
ment to the best of his ability who does not have an opportunity 
to defend himself, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of Post No. 58, Grand Army 


of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Jewell City ; of James 
R. Fulton Post, No. 257, Grand Army of the Republic, Depart- 


ment of Kansas, of Garden City; and of William H. Lytle Post, 


No. 32, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of 
Fort Scott, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage 
of the so-called Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Milton- 
yale, Kans., and a memorial of sundry citizens of McPherson 
County, Kans., remonstrating against compulsory military train- 
ing, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., of Denver; the 
Denver Grain Exchange Association; the Lamar Flour Mills; 
the Model Flour Mills, of Greeley ; and the Crescent Flour Mills, 
of Deriver, all in the State of Colorado, remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Gronna wheat guaranty bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Genessee Valley 
Society of Optometrists, of Flint, Mich., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to remove the excise tax on spectacles and 
eyeglasses, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 82, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, of Detroit, Mich., and a peti- 
tion of Local Lodge No. 8, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., praying for a two years’ extension of Gov- 
ernment control of railroads, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have received since yester- 
day a large number of petitions from citizens in the State of 
Massachusetts praying Congress to investigate the proposed 
sale of the German fleet and requesting that final action be de- 
layed until all the facts are ascertained and given full publicity. 
The wording of the petitions is identical, and I ask that the 
body of one of them may be printed in the Recorn without the 
signatures, and that they be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and the body of one of the petitions 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


We appeal to the Members of Congress to use their influence with 
Fagen’ Wine to halt the proposed saJe on Monday of 30 former 

rman ships. 

Further, we petition that there be a most thorough and full i ti- 
gation of every important fact covering the proposed sale. This In- 
ves tion should most thoroughly probe the e apes that the Shipping 
Bo plans to sell these ships, including some of the Jargest and 


1920. 
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steamships afloat, for $28,000,000, which is declared to be but one 
third of their real value. 

We desire to ask why can not the Government itself operate these 
fine ships rather than sacrifice two-thirds of their value? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a pe- 
tition from the Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion of the 
United States of America, 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRIVATE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. O., February 13, 1920. 
To the honorable the Vice President and the Senate of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

We respectfully present the following petition: 

Resolved by the national executive committee of the Private Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Legion, That we Beren petition the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to take al necessary steps at once to prevent 
the proposed sale by the United States Shipping Board to a private cor- 

ration of the fleet of former German ships or any other ships owned 

y the United States Government, 

Resolved, That we et request the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in Congress assembled to appoint 
select committees to 9 this proposed sale of Government ships 
with a view to disclosing whether there is in connection therewith any 
violation of law or sacrifice of the public’s interests; and if so, to 
prevent or punish the same. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Private SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ LEGION, 
Marvin Gates Sperry, National President. 
EARL L. SEAL, National Secretary. 
IMPORTATION OF COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 


Mr. WATSON. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 8078) to regu- 
late the importation of coal-tar products, to promote the estab- 
lishment of the manufacture thereof in the United States, and, 
as incident thereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1916, 
entitled “An act to increase the revenue, and for other pur- 
poses,” and I submit a report (No. 425) thereon. I wish to give 
notice that at the earliest opportunity I shall call up the bill 
for action by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the calendar, 


petition was ordered to be 


The bill will be placed, on 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3910) to investigate the claims of and to enroll 
certain persons, if entitled, with the Omaha Tribe of Indians; 
to the Commiitee on Indian Affairs, - 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3911) to repeal section 7 of an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior 
fiscal years, on account of war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 6, 1917 (40 Stat., 383); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3912) granting a pension to William A. Walsh; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS, 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $3,000,000 for the preservation and completion of vessels 
on the stocks and in ordinary, ete., intended to be proposed by 
him to the second deficiency appropriation bill, which was re- 
SE to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to. be 
printed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment propos- 
ing to appropriate $40,000 for the prevention of losses in the 
marketing of fruits and vegetables through deterioration, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


r ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3792) to reorganize and increase the 
efficiency of the United States Army, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I venture merely to say 
that on Mondey next, on the conclusion of any remarks the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] may desire to make upon 
the treaty when he calls it up before the Senate, I shall address 
the Senate upon the reconsideration of the treaty in the light of 
its revision in Paris and the rediscovery of the Constitution of 
the United States in the Capital City of Washington. 


LIX——183 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have been requested by the junior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] to ask that he be relieved 
from further service upon the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. I send to the desk the following order and ask for 
its adoption. 5 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That Mr. Dia be relieved from further service upon the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and appointed a member of the 
Committee on Commerce, 

Ordered, That Mr. Gass be appointed a member of the following com- 
mittees : ropriations, District of Columbia, Disposition of Useless 
Papers in the Executive Departments, Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment, and Fisheries. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. 


Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, I present so much of pages 2791, 
2792 and 2793 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1920, as relates to President Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress. I ask that the matter be referred to the Committee on 
Printing, with a view of having it printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). The 
matter will be referred to the Committee on Printing for action. 


EGYPT AND THE CUBAN MODEL, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an article on Egypt and the Cuban model taken from the 
publication called The Nation of Saturday, January 10, 1920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

EGYPT AND THE CUBAN MODEL. 

Of the three gn a problems—Ireland, India, and Egypt—which 
have grown acute since the coming of peace, the last is, to our thinking, 
by far the simplest. Given straight vision and a little moral courage, 
it could be settled with a minimum of risks and regrets, There is no 
Ulster complication. There is none of the ancient accumulation of 
wrongs, hatreds, vested interests, and inbred sentiments, which have 
grown round Ireland and India. Our connection with Egypt, as time 
goes in the life of nations, is of yesterday, and our possession, which 
dates in any regular form only from 1914, is not graven on the-heart 
of the British race. Moreover, there is here none of that desperate mix- 
ture of races and religions which at once facilitates foreign rule in India 
and makes it difficult to end it. The Coptic minority is too small to 
make a problem, and it is now in full agreement with the solid national- 
ist movement, The reasons which make for the protectorate are all of 
them external—strategy, prestige, and the interests of European finance. 

The events of the past year have abundantly shown that we can not 
continue to hold Egypt on the terms contemplated when the protectorate 
was imposed, without grave scandal and serious danger. We have a 
united nation a st us, and even if its military power is negligible, it 
is obvious that if the recent record of strikes, riots, and attempted assas- 
Sinations were to continue, our reputation as clement and efficient ad- 
ministrators would be at an end. Throughout the world our tenure of 
Egypt would come to be recegnized as one of the classical iniquities of 
imperialism, like Russian rule in Poland. The present coalition may be 
abla to rule by sheer force; it has little moral credit to lose. A labor 
government, which we almost certainly will have in the near future, 
would have to make a change. Its foreign minister could not defend 
Lord Curzon will defend, and its supporters in the country would 
not tolerate what even the coalition press dislikes. If the Milner mis- 
sion fails to arrive at a settlement, the crisis is only postponed, to recur 
infallibly when labor comes to power. The composition of the Milner 
mission does not impress us favorably, but since its arrival there is none 
the less some progress to report, Finding boycotted, the mission 
took the initiative in issuing an invitation to the Egyptian le to dis- 
cuss the future of their country, and in doing so it dropped all mention 
of the hated protectorate. How far that was only an exercise of verbal 
tact we do not know. Moderate Egyptians took it to mean much more, 
and there have in consequence been some informal meetings, and one 
notes a readiness to discuss or suggest modes of settlement. The letter 
from Saad Pasha Zagloul, which we print this week, contains soine wel- 
come proof of moderation, He does not spare our feelings, though his 
choice of several needlessly violent expressions may be due to a foreign- 
er’s unfamiliarity with our language. While he maintains the unbending 
demand for independence, the latter part of his letter goes very far, fur- 
ther indeed than we would have expected, to meet the reasonable de- 
mands of the Empire in concrete matters. 

We will =y at once that we hold, as a matter both of honor and 
expediency, that the demand for independence must be conceded. It 
was, indeed, as he points out, conceded, or, rather, anticipated, in the 
King's letter of 1914 to the Khedive. Behind that letter there still 
stand on record the promises, as binding, formal, and definite as words 
can be, given by Mr. Gladstone and others, to evacuate Egypt. The old 
world of ical and secret statecraft took such promises very lightly. 
When we chose, however, to rest our main case against Germany on the 
breach of just such a promise as this, made three generations ago to 
Belgium, we took our stand deliberately on a new conception of good 
faith between the strong and the weak. The case for a League of 
Nations has actually been based by our most authoritative statesmen 
on the need for an international organization which will secure the 
observance of covenants. Here, then, are two contracts which we can 
not evade, the old promise to evacuate and the recent guaranty of inde- 

dence. It is not at all difficult to revise the conception of a pro- 
ectorate in the light of the new international order. The League of 
Nations was not a fact—it was barely an aspiration—in 1914. Since 
that date a whole new international 3 has come into existence, 
which will guarantee small States in their independence and protect 
em. We were not thinking of all this in 1914. It would involve no 
inconsistency and no loss of Prestige if we were now to revise our earlier 
notion of a protectorate, in the light of the new institutions. Two 
principles we would lay down for the future procedure. In the first 
lace, t is an international problem. We can not act as we act in 
India t is not for us to declare by the mere fiat of Downing Street, 
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or oven of Parliament, that we shall grant this and reserve that, The 
league must be invoked to revise, to control, and to register what is done, 
the second piace, whatever arrangement is reached must be by agree- 
ment between the British Empire on the one hand and t on the 
ether. One does not issue decrees to an “independent” State. One 
concludes a treaty with it. If we are to “ prot it, under the super- 
vision of the league, it must be on a treaty basis which Egypt herself 
accepts. These are the minimum requirements of good fai If they 
are ignored to-day, we must be prepared for a repudiation and reyision 
of our present action by labor. Labor all the world over is destined to 
bring its simple interpretations of words and promises into the old murky 
atmosphere of statecraft. Its dictionaries contain no esoteric gloss on 
the word “independence,” and by a promise to “evacuate” it under- 
stands Sop out. 
Sand Pasha dislikes our tentative suggestion that the council of the 
e, after hearing the views of E * ht confer a “mandate” 
on the British Empire to “ protect ” e mandate system, as it 
has been actually worked, is smeared wi 3 and we can under- 
stand his dissent. There is a model from the New World which might be 
worth studying. When the United States helped the Cubans to throw off 
the Spani Far it followed a decidedly novel procedure. It helped the 
Cubans. to ft a constitution, which followed the can model 
closely. It then induced the Cuban 5 to accept a series of condi- 
tions known as the Platt amendments, which were embodied in the 
Cuban constitution and also in a permanent treaty between Cuba and the 
United States. Cuba became an independent Republic with the status 
of a sovereign State (she is to-day an original member of the league). 
She has her own army and conducts her own foreign relations. She 
accepted, however, certain conditions. She may not conclude any ar- 
rangement with a foreign poner detrimental to her own independence, 
She may not alienate the financial resources of the island above a cer- 
tain limit. She undertook certain obligations to continue the d sani- 
tary work which the United States began. She to or lease 
naval and coaling stations to the United States. Inally, she accorded 
to the United States the right of intervention to preserve Cuban inde- 
ndence and to maintain “ a government adequate for the protection of 
ife, property. and individual liberty, and for discharging the obliga- 
tions with respect to Cuba“ contained in the treaty of Paris. When 
this treaty was concluded the American troops and officials evacuated 
the island. ‘The right of reentry has once been used, and the occupa- 
tion was renewed from 1906 to 1909, when once more the troops were 
withdrawn and the original constitution came again into full force, 
That model might very well be followed in the case of Egypt with 
some modifications. There must be some financial safeguards and some 
arrangement in E t's interest to secure her the full use of the waters 
of the Nile for irrigation. Where America asked for coaling stations, we 
might stipulate for some footing at Suez to safeguard the canal. The 
capitulations and the mixed courts would have to be considered and 
safeguarded, subject to some large reforms. We should not expect 
clause which gave us the right to renew the 


ptians to welcome an. 
occupation, if there should be a lapse into anarchy or civil war, nor do 
we think that it should lie solely with the British Empire to determine 
need uch an intervention had arisen. There was no ein . 

a 

ate from 


country, nor would it destrey Egyptian independence if the league can 
be whan an honest reality. tt asha 

lates, lie with the Egyp 
ploy British civil servants. An arrangement of 
us against the bare possibility of internal anarchy. These are the legiti- 
mate aims of a “ protectorate.” The word is fatal because it is com- 
monly a veil for annexation. The thing, so far as our aims are honestly 
limited to the real function of “ protecting,” can be attained without 
any real surrender of — 0 5 in dence. 

‘or our part, we have little doubt that Egypt could govern herself 
without disaster, Her preblems are relatively very simple. She is 
solvent. She has a homogeneous and normally law-abiding Sg harms 
She has no external enemies. She has, above all, no such social divisions 
as are rending so many European States. Compare her case with that 
of Poland, or any of the new eastern or central States, and we think 
that any insurance society would back her survival, while it would stake 
very little om theirs. There are fifty reasons for “ protecting” Poland, 
where there is one for protecting Egypt. These anomalies can not con- 
tinue indefinitely, nor will they continue after labor is in power. The 
wise course is to end them now. ) 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT, 

The Senate, as in Committee of tħe Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator desire to proceed with a 
speech? 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to proceed with the consideration 
of the unfinished business. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to make some remarks that may not 
be pertinent to the bill, but they, at least, ought to be of in- 
terest to the country. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 

DEMOTION OF ARMY OFFICERS. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, on the 5th day of this 
month the Senate adopted a resolution that I had offered direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to furnish to the Senate a statement 
giving specifically, among other things, the policy of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the War Department with respect to the demotion 
of officers of the Regular Army, 
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The mass of information therein directed to be furnished 
is such that it will no doubt be several days before it can be 
prepared and presented to this body. It is touching the pur- 
poses of that resolution and the conditions prevailing in the 
Army caused by the policy of the General Staff of the War 
Department that I desire to-day to address myself. 

And while what I may say is not intended as an expression 
upon my part of condemnation of the General Staff, it is in the 
hope that the faets which I shall reveal, as reflected in the 
Army from the policy of demotion adopted by the General 
Staff, will have some bearing in pointing out to the Secretary 
of War what perhaps he now no doubt knows, but which I 
trust did not appear to him when he indorsed that policy, the 
discriminations and favoritism that are revealed by the true 
facts, and will influence him to direct a change in the policy 
of demotions so far as can now be done to remedy the dis- 
criminations that have already been inflicted upon hundreds 
of Army officers. 

There is little reason to lay plans for increasing the size of 
the Army and increased expenditures of millions. on the Army 
with such a state of demoralization as now exists among the 
officers of the Army. There is little reason to lay plans for a 
universal military training system that the people of the coun- 
try may be further burdened by heavy taxes and the young men 
taken from their peaceful studies, trades, and professions, com- 
pelling them to accept that training, if the officers are so de- 
moralized that their spirit is blasted and their morale shattered. 
The officers of the Regular Army are a part of the fighting 
forces of the country, and the efficiency and spirit of those 
fighting forces depend in a large measure upon the contentment 
and spirit of the officers. The best that is within a man, in 
civil as well as military life, can not possibly exert itself with 
his peace of mind shattered and spirit broken. 

The continual climb in prices and abnormal war conditions 
have added new responsibilities and increased burdens in the 
homes represented by every private and officer in the fighting 
forces of America. I sometimes think that some of these men 
who fought the Boche abroad and brought success te our arms 
feel that it was perhaps an easier job than to combat the con- 
scienceless profiteer at home. 

Sirs, those of us who did not come in contact with the Army 
life during the war little appreciate the hardships visited upon 
the families of the men who fought the war. 

I had a letter not so long ago from a little woman, the wife of 
a Regular Army officer, and the condition depicted by her in 
her letter—conditions which practically every wife of every 
man in the fighting forces of America had to endure while their 
husbands were abroad during the war—would touch the heart of 
the most indifferent and unsympathetic. She said, in part: 


I do not speak for ourselves ticularly. I can truthfully say that 

I am voicing the opinion and e every woman in all branches 
of the N for we are all confron with the same serious and dis- 
couraging problems that are trying to make prewar pay meet the present 
higher cost of living. It is we women who come in contact with the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, and we are so appalled 14. 
we 


the impossibility of making both ends meet. Looking back to 19 
when my husband was a captain, it seems so different now. Then 
had our little home and the cost of living was such that we were able 
not only to live reasonably well but save a little. During the war m 
was — 2 


romoted to a lieutenant colonel, and the pay increa 
but nothing like in proportion to the cost of living. 


Our children have 
grown up now and education, and so many more responsibilities 


are upon us than were back in 1912. I am now broken-hearted and my 
husband is demoralized. His spirit seems to be gone, because under 
the demotion plan he is reduced to a captain and we can not make ends 
meet at all. do not know what we are to do. He chose the Army 
when he entered West Point, and has given his life to its service. He 
has now reached the age where he can not get anything else to do and 
knows nothing that he could do. It is a terrible condition that con- 
fronts the wives of the men in the Army, and I hope that the Congress 
can do something to remedy the situation, 

Senators, can you imagine a more discouraging condition te a 
soldier or the wife of a soldier who faces such conditions as 
depicted in that letter? Officers reduced to the rank that they 
held in 1912 and compelled to exist on the pay then paid to 
officers of that rank—compelled to pay present-day prices on 
1912 salaries. Is there an employer who can employ labor on 
1912 wages? Does the wheat farmer of the West make his 
crop to-day on 1912 wages? Do the great mass of bread con- 
sumers of to-day pay 1912 prices for flour? Does the cotton 
planter of to-day make his crop by paying 1912 wages? And 
does the cotton manufacturer and, in turn, the cotton consumers 
pay to the cotton planter 1912 cotton prices? In what business 
and in what place in this country can one single instance be 
pointed to, except in the United States Army or Navy, where 
men are compelled to exist to-day under conditions that pre- 
vailed in 1912? You ean not have contentment in the Army; 
you ean not free it from demoralization; you can not have the 
proper fighting spirit and draw from men the very best that is 
within them for themselves, their families, or their country whea 
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their Government adopts a policy of reducing them to the same 
rank with the same pay that they received from their Govern- 
ment in 1912, and at the same time permit a condition to exist 
in this country that will compel them to pay three times as much 
for the clothing that they wear, for the food that they eat, and 
for the necessities that they enjoy. And even though you in- 
crease the pay to them to meet the new conditions, when their 
Government adopts a policy that closes the door of equal, fair 
treatment, of equal, fair opportunity in promotions, then, sirs, 
you countenance an evil that must be eliminated if morale and 
contentment are to continue. 

By the passage of the Wadsworth bill this week we increased 
the pay of some of the men in the fighting forces of the country. 
That was a step in the right direction and will help in a meas- 
ure. I was sorry that we did not go further and I was glad 
by my voice and my vote to try to enlarge the scope of that 
measure, but, sirs, that measure in itself will not bring the 
desired result. 

It will not drive away the spirit of demoralization that now 
hovers over the Army. The plan of demotion adopted and en- 
forced by the General Staff has caused such an unrest and such 
dissatisfaction within the ranks of the Regular Army that, in 
my opinion, it will take a decade to remove. I want to know 
the reasons for this unfair discrimination, this illogical method 
of demotion. I want to know the reasons that prompted the 
General Staff to inaugurate such a plan. I want to know who 
will assume the responsibility and who will have the courage 
and the sense of fairness to remedy the situation. 

I am not going to charge favoritism on the part of the General 
Staff, neither am I going to charge incompetency, because I have 
too high a regard for some of the men who make up the staff to 
believe that they would countenance favoritism, and certainly 
the splendid record made by many of the men composing the 
General Staff during the war, adding to our country’s glory, 
would disprove the suggestion of incompetency. I have a very 
high regard for the Secretary of War, and I believe that when 
the true history of this war is written and the splendid acts of 
his administration are revealed that his management of the War 
Department will compare in brilliancy, if not surpass, any of his 
distinguished predecessors. When I think of this policy of de- 
motion I content myself in the belief that it was one of the few 
mistakes that was made by very efficient men in a great under- 
taking. I can not believe that when the policy was adopted that 
it was ever dreamed by either the General Staff or the tary 
of War that it would work in so many cases such unfair dis- 
crimination and unjust results, and it is because of those con- 
clusions that I very sincerely believe that the General Staff and 
the Secretary of War will hasten to undo this great wrong and 

~adopt another policy that will be nondiscriminatory, fair, and 
just to all alike. 

Shakespeare spoke in parables when he said: 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; tis something, nothing; * * 
But he that filches from me my good name, robs me of that’ which vat 
enriches him, and makes me poor indeed, 

In the cases of demotion of a great number of officers the 
General Staff has not only succeeded in taking from their purse, 
but has filched from their good names. 

At the World's Fair there was what was called the “ incuba- 
tor babies,“ and many of you will recall the barker’s famous 
patter: “ Ladies and gents, this is Willie; he gained a tenth of 
un ounce last week; don’t laugh, ladies and gents; it may not 
mean much to you, but it means a lot to Willie.” And so it is 
u pathetic thing that Army officers of long and distinguished 
services and large families have been demoted to junior ranks 
with smaller pay, while younger officers, years their junior, are 
still in the higher grades and drawing higher pay. It may not 
mean much to the General Staff, but it means a lot to “ Willie.” 

Demobilization must of necessity bring demotion of oflicers, 
but not of necessity demoralization to officers. Why, then, do 
we find demoralization? The answer is the belief prevalent 
among the officers that favoritism and incompetency was dis- 
played by the General Staff in carrying out this policy of demo- 
tion. 

Promotions of Regular Army officers during the World War 
were, as a rule, made to last during the“ present emergency.” 
In September, 1919, it looked as though the treaty of peace 
would be soon signed by the United States and that the “ emer- 
gency” would terminate. The Congress saw that should this 
state of affairs come to pass Regular Army officers would lose 
their advanced rank and all reserve officers commissioned for 
the “emergency” would necessarily be discharged. To meet 
this situation Congress in September, 1919, passed the law that 
authorized the War Department to retain until June 30, 1920, 
an officer strength of 18,000, about equally distributed between 
Regulars and Reserves. The act provided that the— 


Secretary of War is authorized * * * to retain at their tem- 
may be neces such officers of thè Regular Army as in his judgment 
necessary for the proper functions of the Military Establish- 


Sims War Department distributed the 18,000 officers by grades 
as follows: One hundred generals, 693 colonels, 797 lieutenant 
colonels, and so forth. As there were at the time many more 
officers in the yarious grades than the numbers authorized it 
became necessary to demote many officers. 

What system followed? Let us call in the General Staff, that 
organization that is on duty in the War Department, known in 
Prussia as the great general staff, and which was abolished in 
Germany on demand of the representatives of the Allies by the 
treaty of peace, but which, may I be pardoned for calling to the 
attention of the Senate, is proposed by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate to be perpetuated in the United States in 
the Wadsworth bill as the War Department General Staff. 

It would seem to me, and I am sure it would appear the same 
to the average person, that the General Staff in its plan of 
demotion should have given some consideration in adopting its 
policy, first, that officers who had performed the most brilliant 
service in the war should have been retained in the advanced 
grades in order of merit; second, or that officers should have 
retained their rank according to length of service, that is, by 
seniority. Neither of these propositions evidently was consid- 
ered by the General Staff. They proposed, as stated by the 
Secretary of War in substance, that “ officers should be demoted 
when their emergency jobs should end.” 

You will recall, Senators, that as the Army was being re- 
turned from France and demobilized that its officers immedi- 
ately upon their return were reduced in rank, while the Wash- 
ington clique retained their advanced rank. Why, sirs, I am 
told that shave-tail colonels at Hoboken would greet the re- 
turned veterans, brigadier generals and colonels, and order them 
to take off their stars and eagles and adjourn to a reduced rank. 
I am told that it was understood in the Army that generals, colo- 
nels, and lieutenant colonels before landing at home from 
abroad were notified to carry in their knapsacks the insignias 
of captains, majors, and lieutenant colonels. It was unfortunate 
that the Secretary of War apparently approved the policy of 
the General Staff when its policy of demotion had been sub- 
jected to adverse criticism from other sources, when he gaye out 
an interview stating, in effect, that officers had been retained 
in advanced rank not on account of relative merit or seniority, 
but simply to complete their war jobs, at the end of which they 
would be demoted. 

I have no doubt that the General Staff deceived the Secretary 
in having him believe that certain officers retained in their 
advanced rank were really performing “emergency jobs.” The 
strongest reason for the charge of favoritism on the part of the 
General Staff comes out of these so-called “emergency jobs.” 
It would seem to some people that in many instances the thought 
that was uppermost in the minds of the General Staff in retain- 
ing certain men at advanced rank was to put up “a job on 
Congress and the Secretary of War.“ Certainly if that was 
their desire they did not fall short of its accomplishment. 

Victor Hugo, in his oration on Voltaire, describes the great 
humanitarian’s “splendid warfare” against L’Infame.” In 
order to lay bare the infamous system against which Voltaire 
fought, he uses these words: “I will confine myself to the cita- 
tion of two facts, but decisive ones.” Then follows a narrative 
of the martyrdom of Jean Calas and the Chevalier de la Barre. 

The senior Senator from Oregon, Senator CHAMBERLAIN, has 
recently on the floor of the Senate cited the demotion of Gen. 
Kutz, and in the course of his remarks stated that “there are 
thousands like it.“ I accept his statement. 

There is, in my opinion, more to the Kutz case than the Sena- 
tor revealed, so you will pardon me for elaborating on that a 
bit and then imitate Hugo by citing not two additional cases but 
several, and all “ decisive ones.” 

The first case let us call Kutz and others against Loving. And, 
sirs, let me state in this connection that, personally, I do not 
know a single Army officer named among the names that I shall 
call. Not only have I not talked with any of them or had any 
communication from them, but I have never met them person- 
ally. I make this statement that no prejudice against any of 
them may arise in the minds of any member of the General Staff 
or that they be prejudiced by any use that I may make of their 
names in this discussion. I have gathered the information that 
I shall give to the Senate from the RECORD and other sources, 
but I lay them down as facts and challenge the General Staff 
or any person to controvert them. 

According to the United States Army Register, Charles W. 
Kutz was born October 14, 1870, and was graduated at West 
Point June 12, 1893. James J. Loving was born February 20, 
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1884, and was graduated at West Point June 12, 1906. Kutz is 
14 years older and ‘has served in the Army 13 years longer to 
the day than Loving. On April 6, 1917, Kutz was engineer com- 
missioner. of the District of Columbia, with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the Corps of Engineers of the Army. Loving was 
assistant engineer commissioner of the District, with ‘the rank 
of captain in the Corps of Engineers. After war had been de- 
dared Kutz was promoted to the rank of colonel, and in the 
late summer of 1917 was ordered to France, where he performed 
most ‘brilliant service, for which he was promoted to the grade 
of brigadier general and later awarded the distinguished service 
medal. Gen. J. G. D. Knight, retired, was called into active 
service to replace Kutz as engineer commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, while Loving was retained as assistant com- 
missioner, and as such performed his entire war service in Wash- 
ington, D. ©. Note well the locality—in Washington, D. C. 
Now, I do not say that in criticism of Mr. Loving. There is no 
doubt he is a splendid soldier and ‘an efficient officer, and if it 
had been in his power he would have gone overseas and served 
abroad. His services in Washington were under the direction 
of the War Department and I do not emphasize the locality of 
his labors to detract from him as an officer. I am only using it 
as I could so many others ‘to draw a comparison to illustrate 
my point of discrimination and unfairness. ‘The position that 
Loving was filling in Washington was an “emergency job” be- 
cause Loving was promoted in that work to the grade of a 
colonel, Now, on December 16, 1918, Kutz was ordered back 
on his old job as engineer commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia and was ‘promptly demoted to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel. His once subordinate, Loving, was still on the job as 
assistant commissioner with the rank of colonel. Loving re- 
mained as such for about three months, and so during that 
period we have the assistant engineer commissionership of the 
District of Columbia designated by the General Staff as an 
“emergency job,“ while the engineer commissionership was not 
an “emergency job.” > 

But the General Staff finally became very considerate in this 
matter. I:do not know whether it was because of Loving or be- 
cause of Kutz or because of the growing feeling in the Army, 
but, at any rate, in order to relieve ‘the embarrassment, Lov- 
ing was ordered by the General Staff in March, 1919, to Balti- 
more to work on harbor defenses and improvements. ‘That 
was another “emergency job,” for Loving continued to retain 
the rank of colonel. In October, 1919, when it became known to 
the favored few in the Army that the act of Septeniber, 1918, 
was to be enforced, we find Loving shifted by the General Staff 
to the command of the First Engineers, another “emergency 
job,” which he retains until this day with the rank of a-colonel. 

Is it possible that the General Staff can believe that the action 
accorded to Kutz and many other distinguished officers situated 
as he was is calculated to add to the morale and spirit of the 
Army? Can anyone connected with the War Department de- 
fend that very unjust discrimination, that apparent unfair piece 
of favoritism? 

Now, let us consider case No. 2, which I will call Hodges et al. 
against Sturtevant. John N. Hodges was born February 13, 
1884, and was graduated from West Point June 18, 1905. 
Olgrence L. Sturtevant was born August 1, 1884, and was gradu- 
ated at West Point February 14, 1908. So these two gentlemen 
are of about the same age, although the former graduated about 
three years ahead of the latter. At the outbreak of the war 
Hodges stood 14 and Sturtevant 35 on the list of captains of the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army. Hodges went to France with 
the Sixth Engineers in December, 1917, and in ‘the great German 
drive of 1918 commanded those companies of the Sixth which 
formed a part of “:Carey’s Chickens.” These few Americans 
helped stop the gap between the British and French armies. 
Hodges was awarded the British distinguished service order for 
gallantry. He ‘later commanded the Sixth Engineers in many 
battles of the summer of 1918 and was promoted to brigadier 
general for gallantry and efficient service in the ‘field. On No- 
vember 11, 1919, Hodges was in command of a brigade at Camp 
Devens, Mass. 

Sturtevant was restrained from going across and serving his 
country abroad. He never saw France during the war, and 
when the war ended his “emergency job“ was that of “ stu- 
dent,” with the rank of colonel, in the War College in Wash- 
ington. He was shifted to duty with Engineer troops at Camp 
Fremont, Colo.; then to the coast defense and ‘harbor works at 
Seattle, Wash. Hodges, on his return from overseas, was de- 
moted by the General Staff to the grade of major. Sturtevant 
Was given an “emergency job” commanding Hodges's old regi- 
ment, the “Sixth Engineers.” Hodges commanded the :regi- 


ment gloriously in France and is now a major. Sturtevant, his 
junior, who never saw France, now gloriously commands it at 
Camp Pike, and is still colonel. 


Were Hodges and the many 


other distinguished officers, seniors to Sturtevant, who have 
been demoted to the grades of major and lieutenant colonel 
given a chance at this emergency job” of colonel of the Sixth 
Engineers? If not, may I ask why not? 

No one can answer that question satisfactorily except the 
General Staff, and I doubt if they should answer it now that 
either its fairness or justice would appeal to them. 

Let me suggest for your consideration the case of Jewett and 
others against Park. Henry C. Jewett was born April 8, 1879, 
and graduated at West Point February 18, 1901. Richard Park 
was born November 20, 1883, and graduated at West Point June 
14, 1907. At the outbreak of the war Jewett stood thirty-fifth 
on the list of majors and Park twenty-eighth on the list of cap- 
tains of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army. Jewett 
went to France as colonel of a regiment of divisional engineers: 
was chief of staff of a division; and, for gallantry in command 
of a brigade on the field of battle, was awarded the distinguished 
service cross. He was also awarded the croix de guerre and 
various other decorations by foreign Governments. Park served 
at Camp A, A. Humphreys, Va., near Washington, D. C. He 
was executive officer of the camp and was awarded the dis- 
tinguished service medal. I have no doubt that he performed 
a great service, and what I may say touching Mr. Park is not to 
detract from his efficiency as an officer or character as a man. 
The services that he was rendering, the duties that he was per- 
forming, were at the instance and under the direction of the 
General Staff; but, sirs, let me analyze the treatment accorded 
to him and that accorded to Jewett. 

On July 1, 1919, Jewett had returned to the United States 
and was instructor of an Engineer school at Camp Humphreys, 
while Park in the same camp was disbursing officer in charge of 
Engineer construction work and preparation of plans and 
estimates for the proposed Engineer school and post and col- 
lege of military research, Camp Humphreys, Va. Jewett was 
ordered to river work at St. Paul, Minn., and the General 
Staff demoted him to the grade of major. Park was shifted 
by the General Steff to an “emergency job” as colonel of the 
Fifth Engineers, and retains to this day the rank of colonel. 
Now, if you ask me “who warned these various Richards to 
flee from the wrath to come,“ and to obtain these emergency“ 
positions while distinguished veterans of the war who heard 
the clash of steel, the sound of cannon, and the groans of 
dying on a hundred battle ‘fields were placed in nonemergency 
jobs, I can not answer you. It is all embodied in the policy 
adopted by the General Staff, a policy that in the minds of the 
officers of the Army is tainted with suspicion and the blighting 
influence of which extends throughout the Army. 

The country will never understand how. Capt. Carl Trues- 
dell, who relieved Lieut. Col. John Brockman as chief signal 
officer of the Fifth Army Corps, and who was awarded the 
distinguished service medal, croix de guerre with three palms, 
and legion of honor for his services overseas, and for those 
services was promoted to colonel on his return to the United 
States, was assigned to the Army service school at Fort 
Leavenworth and demoted to the grade of captain. And while 
this plan of demotion was being measured out to this gallant 
officer the same officer that he relieved ‘at Argonne because of 
inefficiency and reasons best known to the corps commander 
is to-day on duty in the city of Washington and retaining his 
rank as lieutenant colonel. 

I might cite the case of Lieut. Col. LeRoy S. Upton, who 
commanded at Chatenu-Thierry and Soissons, and for gallant 
services ‘was awarded the distinguished service cross, the dis- 
tinguished service medal, and the croix de guerre. He was pro- 
moted to ‘brigadier general and commanded magnificently a 
brigade in the Argonne. On his return to the United States 
he was demoted to a lieutenant colonel, while at least two of- 
fieers whose names I have here, but which perhaps it is better 
not to designate, who were relieved from their commands at 
Argonne for incompetency, are to-day retaining their ranks as 
colonels in the United States Army. 

I might cite the case of Lieut, Col. Briant H. Wells, vho 
performed distinguished service at Metz and was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier general, serving as chief of staff in the 
Fourth Army Corps. Prior to that he was the principal as- 
sistant to Gen. Tasker H. Bliss in the conduct of the delicate 
negotiations attending the functions of the supreme war council 
at Versailles. Upon his return to the United States Brig. Gen. 
Wells was demoted to a lieutenant colonel, and he is now serving 
in ‘the war plans division of the General Staff, War Depurt- 
ment, under the immediate direction of a colonel who saw no 
service with combat troops in the late war and who is a junior 
to Col. Wells in the Regular Army by 366 files. 

I might cite the case of Col. W. H. Johnston, Who was pro- 
moted to the rank of major general and commanded the Ninety- 
first Division in action in France and Belgium. After distin- 
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guished and heroic service he was awarded the distinguished 
service medal, the distinguished service cross, the legion of 
honor, the croix de guerre, and the crown of Belgium. On his 
return to the United States the General Staff assigned him to 
the General Staff College and demoted him to the rank of 
colonel. To-day Gen. Johnston is outranked by 23 major gen- 
erals and 42 brigadier generals, not one of whom commanded 
a division in action, and 2 of whom, if the same treatment 
had been accorded to them in demotion as was applied by the 
General Staff on Gen, Johnston, would to-day be captains. 

In all the many cases that could be further cited I know of 
none that smacks of such injustice and gross discrimination as 
the case of Gen. Preston Brown. He served in France as chief 
of staff of the Second Division at Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, 
and St. Mihiel; chief of staff of the Fourth Army Corps in front 
of Metz, and by selection and special assignment commanded 
the Third Division in the Argonne. He was assistant chief of 
staff of all the American Expeditionary Forces, and was 
awarded the distinguished service medal for handling with 
great credit the details of the battle at Chateau-Thierry, Sois- 
sons, St. Mihiel, and for splendid judgment and skill in han- 
dling the Third Division in the battle at Argonne at a most 
critical time. He was bestowed with the legion of honor as 
well as the crown of Belgium for heroic services. On his re- 
turn to the United States with a record for gallantry unexcelled 
and honors fairly won, deserving of the thanks of a grateful 
Nation, he was immediately demoted to the grade of major and 
assigned as an instructor in the General Staff College. On 
October 17, 1918, Gen. Pershing, in a cable, recommended Maj. 
Brown for promotion to major general. The General Staff, so 
far as known, took no action thereon. 

It would not be inappropriate in this connection for me to 
cite to the Senate the fact that to-day Maj. Brown is ranked by 
23 major generals, 42 brigadier generals, 1,200 colonels, and 
1,224 lientenant colonels who never commanded a division in 
action. And I would like to cite to the Senate the further fact 
that Maj. Brown is now a junior in the same college with Col. 

von dem Busche, who is a captain in the Regular Army 464 
files the junior of Maj. Brown. Col. von dem Busche was 
never allowed by the General Staff to go to France and saw no 
service in action. 

I am sure many of you Senators are familiar with the cases 
of Gens. W. C. Langfitt and Mason M. Patrick. The former 
was chief engineer of the American Expeditionary Forces, the 
latter the chief of the Air Service in France. Both performed 
splendid and distinguished services and on their return to the 
United States were demoted to the grade of colonel. To-day 
these men, who enjoyed the high rank abroad and who ren- 
dered the distinguished service there, are outranked by men of 
the Army who were majors at the outbreak of the war and 
their juniors by many files. 

One might see how the command of the First, Fifth, and Sixth 
Engineers and many other organizations in the presence of the 
enemy at the front were “emergency” jobs, and how out of 
gratitude the Nation might have retained their commanders in 
an advanced grade after return to the United States, but that 
was not the policy adopted by the General Staff. They saw no 
“emergency” jobs for these distinguished officers, but imme- 
diately upon their return home these men were welcomed by 
seeing their ranks demoted and viewing at dress parade splendid 
junior officers who had served their country heroically around 
the battlements of Washington. > 

In view of these citations and hundreds of others that I could 
cite, is there any wonder why there should not be great fear 
among the officers of the proposed method of treatment by the 
General Staff in the new Army reorganization bill? Officers are 
to be “selected for the establishment of three lists—A, B, and 
G.“ List A will contain names fit for promotion. List B those 
not fit for promotion at present. List C the names of the goats 
“cursed from the foundation of the world.” May we ask the 
General Staff whether the same system will prevail in promo- 
tion as prevailed in demotion? If the demotion policy of the 
General Staff worked so unfairly, on what can the Army officer 
hope of the General Staff in making promotions? 

Do you suppose there could be found outside the General Staff 
of the Army a single employer who would penalize the employee 
who left them to serve their country in this great World War 
by promoting those who remained here and demoting, upon their 
return, those who went away? And if no cases can be cited in 
ordinary civil employment, how much stronger does the respon- 
sibility rest upon the Government to see that none of those who 
went to the front at duty’s call be penalized for performing that 
service. abroad in being demoted, while those who remained at 
home, enjoying their own hearthstones and the happiness of 
peace and comfort here, be promoted. 
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It is an inspiring reflection that so many of the large corpo- 
rations in this country, against whom much prejudice has been 
arrayed, should have given during this war to those employees 
who enlisted in the Army or Navy their regular and full pay, 
holding open all the time their positions against all seekers. 

Sirs, I would like to see the American Legion blacklist every 
employer and criticize’ every department head who did not 
measure out to the brave and patriotic men and women who 
sacrificed and served their country abroad in this great crisis 
fair and just treatment. Cold-hearted, indeed, is the employer 
who, at the outbreak of the war, saw the young lad drafted 
and sent to the front, and, after his services to his country, 
returned to the position and found the door locked against him. 

A grateful Nation should see that every man in the fighting 
forces of this country in the late war be treated fairly, and no 
blacker page has been written, no greater degree of injustice 

ted, no more inequitable wrong inflicted upon any part 
of the fighting forces than has been meted out by the General 
Staff in its policy of demotion, 

What I have said, Mr. President, will be taken by some as an 
unjust criticism. I am not given to criticism. I much prefer 
to overlook the little mistakes and see the beauty of great 
achievement. In this war mistakes were inevitable. No enter- 
prise of such magnitude could have been conducted without 
mistakes being made. It was to be expected, but I am quite 
sure that the men at the head of the War Department, includ- 
ing the General Staff, and in every other department and force 
in the Government that added to the success of our arms, ac- 
complished more in less time than any other forces that were 
ever organized in the history of the world. Their achievements 
are bewildering, their accomplishments incomparable, and, sirs, 
I have offered these suggestions and the resolution that passed 
the Senate the other day, not because of any desire to detract 
from these splendid achievements in this great work, but in 
the hope that this proud record will not be blemished at this 
time by unwise and unfair action. I have offered it in the hope 
that a changed and just policy of demotion will be adopted by 
the General Staff as a substitute for the illogical and unreason- 
able and highly discriminatory plan now being followed. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1699) for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I understand it is proposed 
to put over the pending bill until Monday, and it is for that 
reason that I rise to express my mind briefly upon the pro- 
cedure of the Senate. 

The bill known as the retirement bill has been before the 
Senate, its unfinished business, for several days. It could have 
been disposed of long ago if it alone had been considered in 
the discussion before the Senate. On yesterday at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m. the Senate took a recess until to-day at 12 
o'clock, the object being to shut out morning business so that 
the time of the Senate could be devoted to the bill under con- 
sideration. It is now 3.45 o'clock, but not one word has been 
said on the bill before the Senate, and circumstances have been 
so forced that it can not be considered during the remainder of 


‘the afternoon. 


Mr. President, the Senate of the United States has been con- 
demned throughout the country—and, I think, unjustly as a 
general rule—because of delays, prolonged discussion, and so- 
called general debate. I am in favor of unliniited debate on any 
matter which may be pending before the Senate, but I am very, 
much opposed to the injection into the debate on a question 
which has been made the regular order of business of matters 
that are not pertinent. We could well afford to follow the prac- 
tice of the British Parliament in this respect. There debate is 
free and open, but it is always confined to the matter before the 
Parliament. Here, however, when we succeed in making a bill 
the unfinished business, it simply opens the door for such dis- 
cussion as we have witnessed this day. 

Undoubtedly there must be certain general discussion, but it 
ought to be brought forward at the proper time; and I shall be 
glad to support hereafter any proposition which shall limit de- 
bate to the question before the Senate. 

The Senate is tired. I have no doubt about that. It has been 
in almost constant session for many, many months—for years, 
in fact—and I realize that other Senators, like myself, are busy 
in committee work. But, sir, one of the reasons why we do not 
have a better attendance upon the meetings of the Senate is 
that no Senator knows what is to be discussed. He is not cer- 
tain, because a measure is before the Senate, that it will be 
considered; but any Senator who takes it into his head to dis- 
cuss some other question rises and occupies the time of the 
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Senate, and the Senators lose interest in the matter under dis- 
cussion, à 

There are many other deductions of a similar nature that can 
be made from this particular fact. I think it is wrong. I re- 
peat that I want unlimited debate upon any matter before the 
Senate, and I will not vote for cloture, because I think unlimited 
debate is generally enlightening, and I know that sometimes 
deliberation, although it may not be in the highest sense in- 
telligent, does make for good laws. This bill, however, ought 
to be either voted up or voted down. After Senators had talked 
about almost everything else on yesterday, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PomereENE] rose and suggested that the bill be re- 
If, by that, 
it is meant to put it where it will be killed, perhaps that may be 
an indirect and painless way of accomplishing that end; but I 
feel very deeply about this, because I try hard to attend the 
meetings of the Senate, and yet I am overwhelmed with com- 
mittee work, too. I would like, however, to feel that when a 
measure is before the Senate I could come in here and hear it 
discussed, 

Another thing: Suppose, for instance, I am obliged to remain 
out of the Senate during the discussion of a measure, and I 
want to read the discussion in the Recorp. How will I find 
what has been said on any particular bill? In looking over the 
proceedings of the day when a certain measure is the order of 
business, I find discussion of everything else but the bill that I 
am looking for. In the interest of orderly procedure, of good 
legislation, of wise legislation, the Senate ought to adopt a rule 
contining the discussion in the Senate to the matter before it. 

I know the arguments against that proposition; but I pro- 
pose, if no one else does, to offer an amendment to the rules 
providing for this particular thing. I know it will make for 
better attendance upon the Senate. I know it will make for 
better legislation, It will expedite the business of the Senate. 
Here we go on with a measure, and somebody injects into the 
Recorp a speech that does not pertain to the measure at all. 
The Senate Chamber empties at once, Nobody is interested in 
that, because nothing is to be acted upon.. The result is that 
the same arguments have to be gone-over and over and over 
again, with the same interrogatories, the same interruptions on 
the part of Senators, that occurred in the first place. 

I repeat what I have said on other occasions: If n bill ought 
not to pass, it ought to be voted down. When all the debate has 
been exhausted on that particular subject, then comes the time 
to vote; and how quickly you could exhaust debate if you con- 
fined it to the matter under consideration. You would need no 
cloture. If every Senator knew that he must confine his talk 
to the matter under discussion and consideration, debate would 
close of itself, and the Senate would be ready to act, and we 
would have such matters disposed of and put behind us. 

So, Mr. President, I have said this, and I would not have 
injected it if there were any thought of considering the bill 
which is before the Senate this afternoon. I understand, how- 
ever, that there is none, although that is what we took the re- 
cess for yesterday. Think of it! We recessed instead of ad- 
journing yesterday, in order that we could confine the time of 
the Senate to this bill; yet, up to this hour, not a minute has 
been devoted to the question before the Senate. 


Mr. President, no wonder the country gets tired of this in- 


terminable, indefinite debate, not upon matters before the 
Senate, but upon other subjects which Senators feel are im- 
portant to them. Most of the time this morning was devoted 
to the discussion of a measure that probably will come before 
the Senate, and then the whole argument will have to be gone 
oyer again. The time of the Senate will be wasted, devoted to 
repetition, because by that time the Senate will have forgotten 
what was said to-day on that particular bill. 

` Mr. President, I do not wish to be considered as a scold. I 
do not assume that rôle; but I do feel that it is time for the 
Senate to get down to the real business of the Senate, and con- 
duct it in a businesslike way. 


SALE OF SHIPS. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on yesterday I offered a 
resolution requesting the Shipping Board not to sell on Monday 
what is known as the German fleet. Inasmuch as the Senate 
recessed yesterday instead of adjourning, to-day is yesterday 
under our rules, and that motion can not come up under the 
rules to-day. I am going to occupy about 5 or 10 minutes of 


the time of the Senate in discussing the question. 

Upon consideration, I am convinced that the Shipping Board 
has no legal right whatever to sell these ships. On May 12, 1917, 
the President approved a joint resolution passed by Congress by 
which these ships, or some of them, were taken over and after- 
warils delivered to the Shipping Board. The Senate will recall 


that these were ships owned by German citizens, and, of course, 
the title to those ships was in the German citizens. In the exer- 
cise of war powers, the Congress took them over, and here are 
the terms under which they were taken over: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
take over to the United States the immediate possession and title of 
any vessel within the jurisdiction thereof, including the Canal Zone and 
all territories and insular possessions of the United States except the 
American Virgin Islands, which at the time of coming into such juris- 
diction was owned in whole or in part by any corporation, citizen, or 
subject of any nation with which the United States may be at war when 
such vessel shall be taken, or was fiying the flag of or was under register 
of any such nation or any political subdivision or municipality thereof; 
and, through the United States Shipping Board, or any department or 
agency of the Government, to operate, lease, charter, and cove such 
8 any service of the United States, or in any commerce, foreign 

8 e 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to appoint, subject to the approval of the President, a 
board of survey, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual value of 
the vessel, its equipment, appurtenances, and all Property contained 
therein at the time of its taking, and to make a written report of their 
findings to the Secretary of the Navy, who shall preserve such report 
with the records of his department. These findings shall be considered 
as competent evidence in all proceedings on any claim for compensation, 

Approved May 12, 1917. 


The effect of that joint resolution is to establish an inchoate 
right in the United States to those ships, The absolute title is 
not definitely fixed in the United States until the treaty of peace 
with Germany is signed. I am talking now about the title of the 
United States. The effect of this joint resolution was to create 
what is known in law as an active trust in the Shipping Board, 
The Shipping Board is made the trustee of these vessels, with 
certain well-defined directions as to how to operate that trust, 
and the Shipping Board’s authority is limited to four things— 
to operate, lease, charter, and equip the vessels. It has no power 
of sale. Congress never has authorized the Shipping Board to 
sell these vessels in this or any other general act. 

Under that joint resolution the President of the United States 
on June 30, 1917, issued an Executive order in which he directs 
the Shipping Board to take over the vessels named in it, and here 
is what the Executive order says: 


Whereas the following 
approved by the President 

“Joint resolution eee 
United States the possession and 
tion, which at the time of coming therein was owned in whole or in part 
by any corporation, citizen, or subject of any nation with which the 
United States may be at war, or was under register of any such nation, 
and for other purposes: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to take over to the United States the immediate 
possession and title of any vessel within the jurisdiction thereof, in- 
cluding the Canal Zone and all territories and insular possessions of 
the United States except the American Virgin Islands, which at the time 
of coming into such jurisdiction was owned in whole or in part by any 
corporation, citizen, or subject of any nation with which the United 
States may be at war when such vessel shall be taken, or was flyin 
the flag of or was under register of any such nation or any politica 
subdivision or municipality thereof; and through the Unit States 
Shipping Board or any department or agency of the Government to 
operate, lease, charter, and equip such vessel in any service of the United 
States or in any commerce, foreign or coastwise. 

Sud. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to appoint, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, a board of survey, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the actual 
value of the vessel, its equipment, . and all property con- 
tained therein at the time of its taking, and to make a written report 
of their findings to the Secretary of the Navy, who shall preserve such 
report with the records of his department. hese findings shall be con- 
sidered as competent evidence in all proceedings on any claim for com- 
pensation.” ; 5 

And whereas the following vessels were, at the time of coming into 
the jurisdiction of the United States, owned in whole or in part by a 
eh depen ay citizen, or subject of the Empire of Germany, a nation 
with which the United States is now at war, or were flying the flag of 
or under the register of the Empire of Germany or of a political sub- 
division or municipality thereof: Vaterland, Amerika, Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. President Grant, Pennsylvania, Bulgaria, Prinzess Irene, Ham- 
burg, Neckar, Bohemia, Rhaetia, Wittekind, Armenia, Adamsturm, 
Willehad, Serapis, Allemannia, Nassovia, Maia, Neptun, O. J. D. Ahlers, 
Prinz Waldemar, Loongmoon, Governeur Jaeschke, Darvel, Princess 
Alice, Wiegand, Bochum, Carl Diederichsen, Coblenz, Esslingen, Lyee- 
moon, Pongtong, Sachsen, Suevia, Steinbeck, Elsass, Indra, Arnoldus 
Vinnen, Ottawa, Grunewald, Sachsenwald, Staatssekretar Solf, Aroa 
(lighter), George Washington, Kronprinzessin Cecile, President Lincoln, 
Cincinnati, Grosser Kurfurst Barbarossa, Friedrich der Grosse, Rhein, 
Koenig Wilhelm II, Koln, Prinz Oskar, Ockenfels, Arcadia, Pisa, Prinz 
Joachim, Harburg, Portonia, Clara Mennig, Pommern, Setos, Holsatia, 
Staatssekretar Kraetke, Borneo, Marudu, Tsintau, Andalusia, Camilla 
Rickmers, Clara Jebsen, Elmshorn, Johanne, Mark, Rajah, Sambia, Tu- 
bingen, Dalbek, Magdeburg, Matador, Kurt, Andromeda, Prinz Sigis- 
mund, Savoia, Arni (lighter), Argus (lighter). 

It is therefore ordered that through the United States Shipping 
Board there be taken over to the United States the possesion and title 
of the aforementioned vessels. The United States Shipping Board is 
further hereby authorized to repair, equip, and man the said vessels ; 
to operate, lease, or charter the same in any service of the United 
States, or in any commerce, foreign or coastwise; and to do and per- 
form any and all things that may be necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the joint resolution above set forth. 


int resolution adopted by Congress was 
ay 12, 1917; 

the President to take over for the 
title of any vessel within its jurisdic- 
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That is alk that there is in our law on the subjeet of the Ger- 
man vessels; and, as I said before, it constitutes the Shipping 
Board as the trustee of an active trust, with certain well-speci- 
fied duties. It has no authority of any kind, nature, or descrip- 
tion to sell these vessels, and the proposed sale of them by the 
Shipping Board is without any authority of law; and, in my 
judgment, if it is attempted to be carried out, any citizen will 
have the right to stop it, and it ought to be stopped. I think it 
is a high-handed piece of action upon the part of the Shipping 
Board, and I greatly regret that under our rules to-day is yes- 
terday and we car not take up the resolution and direct the 
Shipping Board not to dispose of these ships. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCorsicx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did not the act creating the Shipping Board 
att it fad power to buy, build, and sell ships? 

CKELLAR. It gave it the right to buy and build and, 
sages certain conditions, to sell. The act creating the Shipping 
Board was passed a year before the war began, or about that 
time. It can not have any application to ships that were taken 
under war powers, under a specific joint resolution of Congress 
dealing with the subject of those ships thus taken from Ger- 
many under war; and those ships can only be used or disposed 
of under such terms as Congress has already laid down or 
may lay down in the future. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. The Senator was 
not in the Chamber when I read the act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I have read the act myself. I read 
much better than I hear. Mr. President, the original act creat- 
ing the Shipping Board gave it power to buy, build, and sell 
ships. At the time that power was conferred upon the Ship- 
ping Board, of course, there was not a single ship that had been 
bought or had been built or could be then sold. It must have 
referred to ships to come after that time under the direction 
and jurisdiction of the Shipping Board. There was not one 
word in the original act that confined its powers so that it 
would have no authority over ships captured during war, if 
war should come. The aet was passed in anticipation of war, 
and was passed partially with the idea at that time, as I happen 
to know, that perhaps the German ships lying in our harbors 
might be acquired by purchase, and if we went to war they 
might be acquired otherwise. 

The point I was trying to make by the question was that the 
jurisdiction conferred upon the Shipping Board was as broad 
to add selling powers as to add its buying or building powers, 
and that the whole thing was in futuro and related to some- 
thing which would take place in the future, and nothing which 
at that time had already taken place. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The Senator is wholly mistaken, in my 
judgment, about the legal effect of the act mentioned. What- 
ever may have been the power of the Shipping Board in other 
matters, the Shipping Board did not acquire title to these Ger- 
man vessels confessedly by reason of the Shipping Board act. 
It only acquired title under the joint resolution approved May 
12, 1917. It got title from no other source. It is not empow- 
ered to receive title from any other source except title from the 
owners of the ships, which confessedly never has been given, 
and under the authority under which it received the ships, this 
is the only power that it had over those ships, and I quote— 

Through the United States Shipping Board, or any department or 
agency of the Government, to operate, lease, ‘charter, and equip such 
vessels in any service of the United States, or in any ecommerce, foreign 
or coastwise. 

If Congress had intended that the board should have the 
right to sell those ships or other ships, it would have given them 
the right and authority in the aet. The Shipping Board could 
only receive title under that resolution. It would have no right 
even to take over the German vessels if that resolution had not 
been passed. All of its title comes under the joint resolution, 
all its acts in regard to these ships must come under the joint 
resolution, and it is idle to talk about some law passed before 
having given it any further right than is given in the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is true that the Shipping 
Board acquired title to the possession—or acquired possession, 
rather, because it never acquired title in a real sense—to these 
ships by an act of Congress turning the ships over to the 
Shipping Board. But when the ships were turned over to the 
Shipping Board they were turned over to it as the Shipping 


Board was constituted by law, with certain powers of dis- 


position, of acquisition, of operation. When Congress turned 
the ships over to the Shipping Board it was merely a method 
of saying that the jus disponendi of these ships, the jus 
operandi of them, is hereby transferred by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Shipping Board, and it is no more cogent or 
logical to argue that that act was passed long after the original 
jurisdiction of the Shipping Board over whatsoever there 
might be turned over to it was effected than it would be to 
say that the ships built at Philadelphia or elsewhere, having 
been built long afterwards, were not referred to in the original 
act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the Senator’s argument is to 
my mind wholly erroneous. I say that with perfect respect. 
He may be entirely correct about it and I may be entirely in- 
correct about it. But it will be remembered that the ships did 
not belong to the United States Government. The United 
States Government was simply a trustee for them in law. 
They do not belong to the United States Government to-day, 
and can not belong to the United States Government until we 
get a title to them. We have possession 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. We have possession of 
them, but we have not any title to the ships, and we can not 
have title to the ships until the treaty of peace is signed with 
Germany by which we obtain the title. We have now under 
discussion in this body a treaty of peace under which the 
United States acquires title to these ships, but until she ac- 
quires title to them, of course, she is holding them as a 
trustee and the Shipping Board is holding them as a trustee 
of the parties. The joint resolution under which these ships 
were taken specifically states the terms upon which they may 
be held, and there are no terms there that the Shipping Board 
or that the United States may sell them. Of course, it was 
not intended that we should sell them. Never until a new 
administration of the Shipping Board came in a short time 
ago was it believed by any man in the country that we were 
going to sell these German ships that had come to us through 
the fortunes of war. I do not believe there is one person in 
10 in the United States who thinks that they ought to be sold. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word more, if the Senator will pardon 
me—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know how many men in America 
there are who think as I do, nor do I care. What I am striving 
for now is to determine whether or not what I think is right. 
The Senator says the United States has no title to the ships, 
It is true that that title may subsequently be modified or even 
surrendered by the terms of the treaty of peace, but ad interim 
after the capture and until the treaty of peace the ships belong 
to the captors, in possession and in title. They could not belong 
to anybody else, and the captors have a right to dispose of them 
subject to whatever agreement may be made later on in a treaty, 
of peace modifying, amending, or nullifying whatever they may, 
have done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment and I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

The answer to that argument is this: As everybody in the 
country knows, these ships were not captured in the usual way 
in a war. The fact is that the ships were interned in our ports 
when we were a neutral. We held them as trustee under inter- 
national law 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As long as we were neutral. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For many months, and until we entered the 
war ourselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We held them as trustee—— 

Mr. MeKELLAR. One moment, please. Then after about six 
months—to be exact, I think about four months and a half—we 
concluded with reference to the ships that we have been hold- 
ing as trustees for a belligerent that we would take them over 
ourselves. We took them over under this joint resolution. The 
only right we have to use them is under the joint resolution; the 
only right the Shipping Board has is under the joint resolution, 
It would have no right to take charge of the ships if it had not 
been for the joint resolution. The only authority of law that 
the Shipping Beard has to dispose of them is under the joint 
resolution, and I say that the joint resolution does not give 
them the slightest authority. It does seem to me that the head 
of the Shipping Board should never have undertaken to sell the 
ships under the plain mandate of this law without having ap- 
plied to Congress. for authority to sell them. 

Yesterday in a hearing before the Committee on Commerce 
Mr. Payne testified that he had no Executive order to sell the 
ships. I do not think the President is authorized -to issue an 
Executive order to sell them, because the President’s connec- 


pet 


tion with the ships and his authority over the ships depends upon 
the joint resolution, and the joint resolution creates what all of 
us Inwyers know to be an active trust; and the trustee can not go 
beyond the terms of the active trust when they are set out in the 
trust instrument. * 

I yield now to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Florida will pardon me, 
the Senator refers to “us lawyers.” I have the misfortune of 


being one of them, perhaps rot as prominent as he in any respect, | 


but I do know something about international law. L know that 
while a neutral nation holds interned ships as a trustee and pos- 
sesses no right, no title, except the bare possession, the moment 
the neutral nation becomes a belligerent enemy nation to the 
nation owning the ships, the taking possession of those ships is 
an act of capture as complete as taking possession of a ship at 
sea, and no one of us lawyers who knows any law will dispute 
that proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that were the case, why did our repre- 
sentatives in Paris, in whom I have very great confidence— 
several of them, I think, were lawyers—say we will just perfect 
our title in these ships by treaty? What is the use of that? 
If we have possession and title, why in the name of Heaven 
did we go to work and get a paper title to them under the 
treaty? It would be a very foolish thing to do if that is the 
case. But I do not agree with the Senator. I know very 
little about international law, but I do know that the United 
States’ rights to those ships under the peculiar methods under 
which they were taken is an inchoate one, and the legal title to 
them is not perfect in the United States until the treaty of 
peace is signed, and we have a provision in the treaty for that 
very purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The title is not inchoate, although it is 
defeasible. The question which the Senator asks is very easily 
answered. Why should they have mentioned ships in connec- 
tion with the treaty of peace if they had a perfect title? It is 
because during a war everything done—territory captured, ships 
captured, prisoners retained in prison camps of the belligerent 
countries—comes up for final consideration and disposition, so 
that there may be added to the acts of war and the rights of 
war an agreement of peace. Whatever may have been the 
rights of the German Empire to any American ship caught 
accidentally in Hamburg at the time of the declaration of war 
or any German ship caught accidentally in New York at that 
time, the whole thing had to be passed upon, together with all 
the other subjects matter that concern the war in the final 
treaty of peace. If we had been defeated in the war, un- 
doubtedly we would have had to return the ships or their 
value, just as Germany, defeated, must return our ships or 
their value, if we had any that they took. But the right pen- 
dente bello attached and became not only a right of possession 
but a title during the war, and the trusteeship ceased with our 
neutrality and became a right by capture when we took posses- 
sion as a belligerent power. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The trouble with the Senator's argument is 
that Congress has decreed otherwise. The Congress, which has 
supreme control over those ships, has decreed by this joint reso- 
lution in language just as plain as that in which any matter 
could be expressed, that its agency called the Shipping Board 
shall act as trustee in regard to these ships, and whatever may be 
the power of the United States Government over them, the Ship- 
ping Board, which is an arm of the Government only, an agent of 
the Government only, has been confined to certain well-defined 
powers and duties with respect to those ships, and those powers 
and those duties do not include the right to sell. : 

That is all there is in it. The board is prohibited from selling 
the ships, under the plain terms of the act of Congress, and I 
say that it is an assumption of authority, an improper assump- 
tion of authority, for the Shipping Board to undertake to sell 
those ships without getting authority from the Congress of the 
United States, and I do not belieye such a sale would be legal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator read that part of the act 
which prohibits the Shipping Board from selling them? I un- 
derstand his contention to be that they were not affirmatively 
granted the right—— ` 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Just one moment; let me answer the ques- 
tion. Where a trustee is given specific powers and duties it is 
prohibited from exercising any other powers or duties except 
those mentioned in the trust instrument, and every lawyer knows 
that to be the law. 

I now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I came into the Chamber 
just as the Senator was discussing the question of the title 
te the ships, and I am not sure whether he has referred to the 
joint resolution of May 12, 1917, authorizing the seizure of the 
German ships. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I read it in full into the Recorp, and then 
I read into the Rxcorp the Executive order of the President 
in reference thereto, showing in both instances that the Ship- 
ping Board was confined in its powers and duties and had no 
right to sell either under an Executive order or under the 
original resolution itself. Of course, the Executive order could 
not go further than the power under which the Executive order 
was issued, which is the joint resolution of Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I heard that portion of the Senator's 
argument, but I thought he was taking the position that there 
was some question about our title to the ships. I would differ 
with him as to that. Notwithstanding this subject may be 
covered by the peace treaty, which covers also all alien enemy 
property which does not refer to shipping, and provides that 
there shall be acquiescence in all we have done in respect to 
alien property in this country, that does not, in my judgment, 
affect the proposition that we have title to these ships. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to say, if the Senator from Florida 
will permit an interruption 

Mr. McKELLAR, We have an inchoate right to the ships. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to make this interruption, because 
I do not want to be misunderstood. I am not committing myself 
to the proposition that the Shipping Board ought to sell these 
ships. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I quite understand that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hone the Senator does understand that. 
That is a question about which I know very little, and that I 
have not fully studied. I think if they are not selling them at 
their value, they ought to be doing so. I was merely controvert- 
ing the position that they had no right to sell them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand. I am inclined to agree with 
the Senator from Mississippi in his position as to the title of the 
United States. The joint resolution itself provides (40 Stat. L., 
75): 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to take over to 
the United States the immediate possession and title of any vessel— 

And so forth. 

Following that the President, by Executive order, directed 

That through the United States Shipping Board there be taken over 
to Lip United States the possession and title of the aforementioned 
vessels. 

He then seis out some 81 vessels, describing them, and I think 
unquestionably in pursuance of the joint resolution and the Ex- 
ecutive order the possession and title of the ships rests in the 
Government. x 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In just a moment. With reference to the 
purpose of the Government in the matter of the use of those ships 
and the authority of the Shipping Board, the joint resolution 
provided, further, that— 

Through the United States Shipping Board or any department or 
agency of the Government to operate, lease, charter, and equip such 
vessel in any service of the United States or in any commerce, foreign 
or coast wise. . . 

That is the language of the joint resolution. The authority 
is there given to take over the possession and title of the ships 
for the purpose of operating them, leasing them, chartering them, 
and equipping them in the service of the United States, and the 
order itself provides that— ' 

The United States 2 Board is further hereby authorized to 
repair, equip, and man the said vessels; to operate, lease, or charter the 
same in any seryice of the United States, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean to say that, with 
that limited authority, in his judgment the Shipping Board has 
the right_to sell these ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam just coming to that. I say there are 
the express provisions of the joint resolution and of the order to 
charter, lease, equip, and operate the ships. There is no provi- 
sion in the resolution itself or any order with respect to selling 
the ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have just stated that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So it seems to me that we must look some- 
where else for the authority than in the joint resolution or in 
the order. Whether or not the authority given in the appropria- 
tion acts covers these ships is a question which the Senator might 
look into. My first impression now is that the various appro- 
priation acts refer to the construction and acquiring of ships, 
the disposition of the ships as contemplated under the act, and 
that these German ships were not included. Whether there has 
been any further order made in reference to these ships or not 
Iam not adyised, but it does seem to me that there must be some 
further order made under the authority given in the appropria- 
tion act before there can be any right to sell the ships, because 
under the shipping act of 1916 the authority to sell ships is con- 
fined to the ships constructed or acquired in pursuance of that 
act. Consequently, it seems to me, there is no authority in the 
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Shipping Board to sell these ships unless it comes in pursuance 
of legislative enactment set forth in the appropriation acts 
which gave to the President the power to acquire or dispose of 
the ships, 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not know that I gathered just what 
position the Senator intends to take. If he intends to take the 
position that the Shipping Board has no right to sell these 
ships under the act of Congress, I agree with him entirely. 
If he attempts to take the position that it does have the right 
under any act, I differ with him entirely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to make it plain; that was the 
purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may haye done so, but I am 
unable to understand the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to make it plain that the Govern- 
ment has title to these ships under the resolution and under 
the Executive order. That is what I want to make plain. I 
understood the Senator to question that. I think beyond any 
doubt the Government has the possession of and the title to 
the ships. 

I desire to make it plain, further, that under this resolution 
and under the Executive order there is po authority to sell the 
ships. k 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad the Senator agrees with me to 
that extent; but so far as the title to the ships is concerned 
I merely desire to say a word. The title which the Govern- 
ment has, of course, is an inchoate title, or what the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILTIAus! called a defeasible title. 
We all recognize that. If the war had gone the other way, the 
Government would not have any title at all; everybody knows 
that. The United States could only give such title as it had. 
It had an inchoate title to the ships; or an inchoate right to 
them is a better method of expressing it. It had a defeasible 
title to them only. When it transferred that title to the Ship- 
ping Board it, of course, only transferred such title as it had. 
So it is all a mere play upon words as to what we call “ title.” 
That is all I care to say in reference to the matter. I merely 
wanted to call it to the attention of the Senate. 

I ask that a statement by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Asuurst] in reference to this subject may be printed in the 
REcoRD. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

NO POWER TO SELL. 


“Senator AsHuRst said too much emphasis could not be 
placed on the fact that the joint resolution ‘ gave the Shipping 
Board no power to dispose of the ships; that it merely empow- 
ered the board to“ operate, lease, charter and equip them.”’ 

In attempting to sell the ex-German ships the board is, 
therefore, attempting to exercise a power it does not possess. 
Any attempt by it to exercise such a power would, indeed, be 
“acting ultra vires,’ ’ Senator AsHurs? said. No construction 
can be placed on the joint resolution which would justify the 
proposed sale by the board of ex-German ships which were 
turned over to it by Congress in the name of the American 
people.’ 

“After looking into the law, Senator AsuHurst said he desired 
also to emphasize the distinction between the right of the Ship- 
ping Board to sell ships of its own construction and its complete 
lack of power to dispose of the ex-German ships, which it did 
not construct, 

“Under the act of Congress of September 7, 1916, creating 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation the 
board ‘may charter, lease, or sell’ to citizens of the United 
States such vessels as it constructed or constructs, but under 
the joint resolution providing for the seizure of the ex-German 
ships the word ‘sell’ was purposely omitted, Senator ASHURST 
pointed out. 

CALLS SILENCE NEGATION, 

“The joint resolution specifically refrains from using the 
word “sell,”’ the Senator said. Could its meaning or purpose 
be made any clearer? Certainly, under such circumstances, 
silence may be regarded as negation. In other words, the right 
of the Shipping Board to sell the ex-German ships was spe- 
cifically refused or denied by Congress. There can be no legal 
dispute about that.’ ” 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a short resolution, and, if there is no objection, I ask 
for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kinnx in the chair). 
resolution will be read: i 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 306), 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the President is hereby requested to inform the 
Senate whether any, and if so, what, agreement or understanding 
exists between him and officials of Great Britain concerning the dispo- 


The 


sition by the United States of America of the German ships which the 
Shipping Board is proposing to sell, or which were acquired by the 
United States after the termination of hostilities between said United 
States and the Central European Teutonic powers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate 
for just a minute. I simply desire to state that I have several 
times heard, and from what I think is good authority, that 
there was some understanding between the President and 
Lloyd-George or some member of the British Government in 
relation to the disposition of the German ships or the proceeds 
derived from them in case they were disposed of. I do not 
know whether or not that is a fact. If it is, I should like to 
know it, as being germane to the subject which we are now 
considering. I should like to have the resolution considered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to have the reso- 
lution again read. Being otherwise temporarily engaged, I did 
not hear it. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be again 
read. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe it is usual to insert in such reso- 
lutions the words “if not incompatible with the public in- 
terest.” 

Mr. BRANDEGER, 
be inserted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is, I think, a mere formality; but I 
believe they should go into the resolution. I know nothing at 
all about the subject matter of the resolution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Neither do I. If the President should 
say the information was incompatible with the public interest, 
I should not ask for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I offer the amendment to the resolution 
which I have suggested. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I desire that the resolution shall be 
modified as suggested by the Senator from Tennessee, to insert 
at the proper place the words “if not incompatible with the 
public interest.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut whether he has received any information from a 
source, in his opinion, sufficiently authentic to warrant him in 
offering the resolution? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Yes. I will be very frank with the Sen- 
ator. I have this information from a source in which I per- 
sonally have entire confidence. I have been told that there is 
such an agreement and that it is in the State Department; but 
even if it is there, if the President says it is incompatible with 
the public interest to divulge the information, of course we 
shall not get it, and I do not ask it, I should like to know the 
terms of the agreement, if it exists, and if, in the opinion of the 
President, it is not incompatible with the public interest that 
we shall know it. > 

Mr. KING. The Senator's information is that some agree- 
ment exists that is outside of the terms of the treaty or that 
would be inconsistent with the terms of the treaty? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, yes; I think so; entirely outside of 
the terms of the treaty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All I can say is that I have absolutely no 
knowledge of it. This is the first information I ever had to 
that effect. I am not going to oppose the adoption of the reso- 
lution, because I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I have not the knowledge in the sense of 
having seen any document or being party to any such agree- 
ment, but I have the information from a friend of mine, who I 
think is reliable, for he is a gentleman who usually knows what 
he talks about; but if he is mistaken about it, I see no harm in 
the President saying that there is no such agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Connecticut accepts the modification of the 
resolution proposed by the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BRANDEGHE, I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution as modified? 

The resolution as modified was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


I am perfectly willing that those words 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
February 16, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 14 
(legislative day of February 13), 1920. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

John Barton Payne, of Illinois, to be Secretary of the Interior, 

vice Franklin K, Lane, resigned. i 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Robert Underwood Johnson, of New York, to be ambassador 
extraordinary’ and plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Italy. 

SECRETARY OF EMBASSY on LEGATION. 

Norval Richardson, of Mississippi, now a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 2, to be a secretary of embassy or lega- 
tion of class 2 of the United States of America. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Clarence D. Sprigg, of San Diego, Calif., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 25, with headquarters 
at San Diego, Calif. 

SOLICITOR or INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Wayne Johnson, of New York, to be Solicitor of Internal 

Revenue, vice Robert N. Miller, resigned. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 


W. Lee Estes, of Texarkana, Tex., to be United States district 
judge, eastern district of Texas, vice Gordon Russell, deceased, 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEYS. 

John L. Neeley, of Pensacola, Fla., to be United States attor- 
ney, northern district of Florida. (A reappointment.) 

R. E. Taylor, of Henrietta, Tex., to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Texas, vice W. B. Harrell, appointed by 
court. 

H. A. Sawyer, of Milwaukee, Wis., to be United States attor- 
ney, eastern district of Wisconsin. (A reappointment.) 
Charles D. McAvoy, of Norristown, Pa., to be United States 
attorney, eastern district of Pennsylvania, vice Francis Fisher 
Kane, resigned. 

SURVEYOR GENERAL, 


William A. Lynch, of South Dakota, to be surveyor general of 
South Dakota, his present term of office expiring March 22, 1920. 
(Reappointment. ) f 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 

James R. Sharp, of Rapid City, S. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Rapid City, S. Dak., vice James W. Mee, resigned. 

Carl H. Massie, of Wyoming, to be register of the land office 
at Newcastle, Wyo. (removed from Sundance, Wyo., under 
Executive order dated Dec. 16, 1919), for the unexpired part 
of his term of four years from March 8, 1918, as register of the 
land office at Sundance. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. i 

Charles R. Yeoman, of Wyoming, to be receiver of public 
moneys at Newcastle, Wyo. (land oftice removed from Sundance, 
Wyo., under Executive order dated Dec. 16, 1919), for the 
unexpired part of his term of four years from March 8, 1918, 
as receiver at Sundance. : 

Coast GUARD. 


Keeper John Kelly to be a district superintendent in the 
Coast Guard of the United States to fill an existing vacancy. 

Keeper Frank Burnham Lincoln to be a district superin- 
tendent in the Coast Guard of the United States to fill an ex- 
isting vacancy. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 

Lieut. Col. Herbert Deakyne, Corps of Engineers, to be colonel 
with rank from February 6, 1920. 

Maj. George B. Pillsbury, Corps of Engineers, to be lieutenant 
colonel with rank from February 6, 1920. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 14 
(legislative day of February 13), 1920. 
JUDGE or MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 

Robert E. Mattingly, to be judge of the municipal court, Dis- 

trict of Columbia. 
PosTMASTLRs, 
ARKANSAS, 
Kate E. Harrison, Plumerville, 
Robert H. Clark, Bald Knob, 


FLORIDA. 
Arthur H. Fuller, Altamonte Springs. 
Mary Joyner, Bagdad. 
Jefferson Gaines, Bocagrande. 
Pearl R. Meeker, Bonifay. 
Joseph H. Nelson, Crestview. 
John A. McDonald, De Funiak Springs. 
Robert F. Persons, Fort White. 
Mary Conway, Green Cove Springs. * 
Frank W. Hall, Labelle. 
Turner A. Duren, Largo. 
Fleta I. Murrow, Panama City. 
John J. Johnston, St. Cloud. 
John R. Walker, Titusville. 
Oliver H. Linn, Vero. 
James S. Godfrey, Yalaha. 

HAWAII. 
Arthur V. Lloyd, Lahaina. 
Alice M. Brown, Pala. 

KENTUCKY, 


Lenna B. Owen, Arlington, 

Benjamin L. Kessinger, Horse Cave. 
Jasper S. Peal, jr., La Center. 
Charles R. Murphy, Stamping Ground. 


LOUISIANA, 
Hester M. Clark, Fisher. . 


NEW YORK. 


Charles W. Owens, Antwerp. 

Frank Timm, Attica. 

Louis F. Roberts, Au Sable Forks, 

Ira B. Cushman, Bainbridge. 

Will J. Davy, Bergen. 

Samuel E. G. Harris, Brushton. 

Timothy Crough, Canajoharie, 

Frank J. Brady, Cape Vincent. 

Frank W. Shumaker, Castile. 

James English, Chateaugay. 

Claude A, Nichols, Chittenango. 

Frederick J. Manchester, Clark Mills. 

Frank J. Walsh, Cornwall on the Hudson. 

Clayton I. Burch, Earlville. 

Miriam L. Bancroft, Edwards. 

Spencer E. Burdick, Glenfield. 

Tarry B. Luce, Hartwick. 

David Dunham, Ilion. 

William C. DeWitt, Kingston. 

Patrick D. Kane, Lincoln Park. 

Joseph D. Betting, Lowville. 

James T. Welch, Malone. 

Justin B. Andrews, Massena. 

Henry S. Ludington, Patterson. 

Bert E. Holden, Peru. 

William B. Hollister, St. Regis Falls. 

John MacKenzie, Whitney Point. 

Henry Webster, Wyoming. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Charles W. Seaman, Frackville. 
John H. Francis, Oaks. 
Allen F. Smith, Orwigsburg. 
Harold M. Eroh, Port Carbon, 
Simon E. Devlin, St. Clair. 
Howard A. Pinney, Sheffield. 
VERMONT. 
George N. Wood, Milton. 
VIRGINIA, 
Zachariah C. Gold, Basic. 
George H. Leyi, Berryville. 
John E. Lewis, Bluemont. 
James S. Agnew, Burkeville. 
John T. Dickenson, Castlewood. 
Kenneth H. Woody, Crewe. 
Waverly S. Barrett, Dendron, 
James L, Hart, Farmville. 
Eugene J. Baker, Fries. 
Alexander T. Hull, Glade Springs, 
Richard C. Morgan, Gladys. 
Charles W. Rudolph, Independence, 
Joseph W. Haydon, Irvington. 
Isaac H. Adams, jr., Lynchburg. 
James B. Richardson, Marion. 
Thomas H. Self, Martinsville. 
Charles E. Wright, Middletown, 
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Maude M. Landers, Millboro. 

Lillie L. Davis, National Soldiers’ Home. 
John A. Lesner, Norfolk, 

Roy Kilgore, Norton. 

Commodore M. Kennedy, St. Paul. 

John P. Saul, Salem. 

James A. Johnston, Upperville. 

Pierce M. Kilmartin, Waverly. 

James II. Conduff, Willis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturvay, February 14, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. . 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we approach Thee with gratitude well- 
ing up in our hearts for a world of splendid opportunities calcu- 
lated to develop the faculties of mind and soul with which Thou 
hast endowed us—its fertile fields, hidden treasures, laws which 
environ us. 

Give us the grace, fortitude, willingness, to share with all man- 
kind these treasures and overcome selfishness, egotism, wild 
speculations and do unto others as we would be done by, and 
thus live, and grow, and aspire, to the best for ourselves and all 
mankind, In the spirit of the Master, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on February 14, 1920, approved and signed joint resolution 
of the following title: 

II. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead entry. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Richmond, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested : 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to bring back on Army transports from Danzig, Poland, resi- 
dents of the United States of Polish origin who were engaged in 
the war on the side of the allied and associated powers. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to bring back on Army transports from Danzig, Poland, 
residents of the United States of Polish origin who were en- 
gaged in the war on the side of the allied and associated powers ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WOMAN-SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from the 
governor of the State of Nevada, announcing the ratification by 
the legislature of that State of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States extending the right of suf- 
frage to women. ` 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Yates, by unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Mc- 
IXIntey, was granted leave of absence for one day, on account 
of illness. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


- Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 11960, the Diplo- 
matie and Consular appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
II. R. 11960, the Diplomatie and Consular bill, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by 
the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have not had a chance to look over the Senate amendments, 
particularly the amendment with reference to the increased 


charge for passports, and from a hasty glance I am led to be- 
lieve that it would cost $10 to go across the river into Mexico 
or to go across the border into Canada, and it would absolutely 
stop all intercourse between the United States and the people of 
Mexico and Canada. I do not believe that that should obtain. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is altogether 
wrong about that. Mexico and Canada are excepted from the 
provisions of the increased passport fee. The same is also true 
of Cuba and the Bahamas. 

Mr. GARNER. The opinion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania may be right on that subject, but I would like to be 
assured of it, because I do not think the House desires that the 
going and coming between this country and Mexico and Canada 
should be entirely stopped. I think we should have sufficient 
time in which to consider the matter. If the gentleman will 
delay his request.a little until I can look that matter up, I 
shall be happy. 

Mr. PORTER. ‘The Senate bill expressly excepts Mexico, 
Canada, Cuba, and the Bahamas. All that the gentleman from 
Texas has to do is to look at the bill. I hope he will not delay 
the appointment of the conferees. 

Mr. GARNER. I just ask opportunity to be allowed to look 
at it. Has the gentleman consulted the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froop], the ranking Member on the Democratic side 
of the committee, about the matter? 

Mr. PORTER. No. 

Mr. GARNER. I have insisted several times—and I am 
going to reiterate it now—that if the ranking Member on the 
Democratic side is not considered of sufficient importance to be 
consulted before request is made to send a bill to conference 
and disagree to Senate amendments, then you will have to get 
action otherwise than by unanimous consent, 

Mr. PORTER. I misunderstood the gentleman’s question. I 
did consult with the gentleman from Virginia about the ap- 
pointment of conferees, but not about the increase of passport 
fees, 

Mr. GARNER. I think when a gentleman gets up and asks 
unanimous consent to disagree to the Senate amendments and 
send the bill to conference, it ought to be done with a tacit 
agreement with the ranking minority Member on this side. If 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will look into the matter and 
give me assurance that his statements are confirmed as to the 
Senate amendments, I shall not object. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. I notice by the provisions of 
the bill as passed by the Senate that not only have the excep- 
tions named by the chairman of the committee been made but 
also some other exceptions, including Cuba and Bermuda. 
Does the gentleman indicate that his attitude is in favor of 
those exceptions? 

Mr. PORTER. I think that Cuba should be excepted. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Does the gentleman propose 
to charge a poor father or mother of a boy who died in Frauce 
$10 to go to France to see his grave and allow a Chicago or 
New York sport to go to Cuba without paying for the passport 
privilege? 

Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman had read the House bill 
carefully, he would have found that the fathers and mothers, 
wives, children, and sisters ahd brothers of our soldier dead are 
excepted from the payment of passport fees. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman has also made 
an exception of Bermuda. Why give a preference to certain 
Latin-American countries and exclude others? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Bermuda is not a Latin-American 
country. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. For instance, take Panama. 
We have an important enterprise with that country, that has 
granted us an exclusive right of way across its country. No- 
body can go to Panama under this bill without paying $10 for a 
passport. 

Mr. PORTER. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
the Canal Zone are excepted. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Panama is excepted to a cer- 
tain extent, Parties going there indirectly are excepted, but 
parties direct from the United States to Panama will have to 
pay. If they go directly from the United States they will have 
to pay. A 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless we can haye opportunity to ask the 
gentleman a question or two I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 


Panama and 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp a speech of my own on Abraham 
Lincoln. . : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, MOORES of Indiana. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SNELL rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? j 

Mr. SNELL. To make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Bacharach Dooling Kennedy, R. I. Rowan 
Benson Dyer Knutson Sanders, N. T. 
Blackmon Eagan Kreider Sanford 
Booher Edmonds Langley Saunders, Va. 
Bowers Ellsworth Larsen Scully 
Britten Esch Lehlbach Sears 
Brooks, Pa. Ferris McGlennon Small 
Browning Focht McLaughlin, Nebr.Smith, N. Y. 

rumbaugh Gallagher MacCrate Snyder 
Caldwell Garre $ MacGregor Stephens, Ohio 
Campbell, Kans. God N.C. trong, Pa. 
Caraway Goldfogle Mann, S. C. Sullivan 
Carew Good Martin gue 

y Graham, Pa. Mead Thompson 

Clark, Mo. Griffin wey 

leary Hamill Newton, Minn. Towner 
Cooper Hamilton Newton, Mo. ard 
Costello Hardy, Tex. O’Conne Watkins 
Crago Heflin O'Connor Webster 
Cramton Holland Parker Whaley 
Cullen Johnson, S. Dak. Pell Woodyard 
Curry, Calif. Johnston, N. Y. Rainey, Ala. Yates 
Dallinger Juul Rainey, H. T. Zihlman 
Davey Kelley, Mich. Reavis 
Dempsey Kendall Reber 
Donovan Kennedy, Iowa Reed, N. X. 


The SPEAKER. On this call 331 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SNELL. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
dispense with further proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to, 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned the unfinished 
business was the Agricultural appropriation bill, on which the 
previous question was ordered. 

Is a separate yote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I ask for a separate vote 
on the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL], on page 58, line 21, reducing the appropriation re- 
ported by the committee for the protection of southern field 
crops from $125,000 to $101,000. -= 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks a 
Separate vote on an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 58, line 21, strike out “ $125,000” 
and strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Trtson] cutting down the appropriation for hog cholera $100,000, 
found on page 18, line 1. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks for a 
separate vote on the amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, strike out“ $510,000” and insert in lien thereof “ $410,000." 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask for a separate vote on the amendment 
on page 46, after line 13. . 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks for a 
Separate vote on an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 46, after line 13, insert: “For experiments and investigations 
of renee conditions within the, 5 8 ee on the 
public ra and of me or improving range 

regulation of grazing, and other means, $35,000.” 


and insert “ $101,000,” 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask for a separate vote on the amendment 
on page 58, line 17. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks for a 
Separate vote on another amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 58, after line 17, insert ragraph. lows : 

S To enable the Secretary of ale to — 5 „ caused 
by the establishment of the European corn borer in Massachusetts 
New York, and other States, and to provide means for the control and 
5 of spread of this insect in these States or elsewhere in the 

nited States, in cooperation with the State or States concerned, in- 
cluding rent outside of the District of Columbia, em 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and all 
penses, $300,000.” 

The SPEAKER. 
amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. I demand a separate vote on the Anderson 
amendment to insert a paragraph appropriating $192,400 for the 
completion, operation, and maintenance of a kelp plant at Sum- 
merland, Calif., for the manufacture of potash. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state the page on which 
the amendment appears? : 

Mr. BLACK. On page 56, line 15. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands a sep- 
arate vote on an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 56, after line 15, insert: “ For the completion, operation, and 
maintenance of the Government kelp plant at Summerland, Calif, $192,- 
000: Provided, That the product obtained from such experimentation 
may be sold at a price to be determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the amount obtained from the sale thereof shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. I withdraw my request for a separate vote 
on the amendment on page 46. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his demand for 
a separate vote on the amendment indicated by him. 

Mr. RUBEY. I make the point of order that as to the amend- 
ment on which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] de- 
mands a separate vote, the item in the bill remains just exactly 
as the committee reported it. Therefore there can be no sepa- 
rate vote on that paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. That question will come up when the 
amendment is reached. The question is on the other amend- 
ments on which no separate vote was demanded. 

The question being taken, the other amendments were agreed 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment on which 
a separate vote is demanded by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. PURNELL. May we have it reported? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be again reported, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 58, line 21, strike out “$125,000” and insert $101,000,” and 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Is it not proper to take up the amendments in 
the arder in which they come in the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Either way is proper. 

Mr. RUBHY. I think they ought to be voted on in the order 
in which they come in the bill, 

The SPEAKER. The ordinary practice is to take them up in 
the order in which a separate vote is demanded on them, but if 
the gentleman desires it done in the other way, that is perfectly 
proper. 

Mr. RUBEY. I think that would be the proper order, Mr. 
Speaker, and I ask that the amendment on page 18, the first one 
on which a separate vote is demanded, be reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will comply with the gentleman’s 
request, and will direct that the vote be taken first on that 
amendment. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 1, strike out “ $510,000 ” and insert “ $410,000.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the paragraph be re- 
ported as it will read when amended. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
paragraph as it would read if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
investigatin; 


loyment of labor 
her necessary ex- 


Is a separate vote demanded on any other 


to 


For 

eradication by su necessary, g demonstra- 

the 6 of organizations, and other methods, either inde- 
associations, State or county 

10,000: Provided, That of said sum $188,280 shall be 

available for expenditure in carrying out the provisions of the act ap- 

proved March 4, 1913, regulating the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, 
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or shipment of soy virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product manufac- 
tu United States and the importation of such products in- 
tended for =A in the treatment of domestic animals : And provided fur- 
ther, That of said sum $29,520 shall be available for researches concern- 
ing the cause, modes of spread, and methods of treatment and preven- 


in 


tion of this disease. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 


The question was being taken when Mr. Canter and Mr. Rusey 
demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 165, nays 157, 
answered“ present“ 4, not voting 102, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrews, Md. 
Andrews, Nebr. 


Bland, Ind. 
Blanton 


Boies 
Brooks, III. 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 
Coady 
Gon 

'opley 
Crowther 
Currie, Mich, 
Dale 
Darrow 
Davis, Minn. 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dunn 


Browne 
Byrnes, 8. C. 


wa 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dominick 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dowell 

Drane 

Dunbar 


By mats, Mont. 
Evans, Ney, 


Bell 


Bacharach 
Benson 
Blackmon 
Booher 
Bowers 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 


YEAS—165. 
Fuller, Mass. Luhring Rose 
Galliyan McArthur Rowe 
Garland McFadden Sabath 
Good McKenzie Sanders, Ind. 
Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Mich, * N. T. 
zou Madden 
Graham, III. agee yey 
Green, Iowa Mann, III. Sherwood 
Greene, Mass. Mapes Shreve 
Greene, Vt. Martin Siegel 
Griest Mason Slem 
3 Smith, III. 
ardy, Colo. Merritt 8 „Mie 
Haresia Miller nell 
Haugen Minahan, N. J. Stiness 
Hawley 0 » Wis, Summers, Wash. 
. Mo Ind, 8 t 
ersey oores, w 
Hicks Morgan Ta. a al Tenn, 
Hill Mor T 2 
Hoch Mott Ti lake 
Bonon Ni h 13. Ale h. Pinkham 
ulin cho c 
Hull, lows olan Tread 
Husted Ogden ‘Vaile 
Hutchinson Osborne Vare 
ames Pai Vestal 
Johnson, Wash. Parker Volstead 
Jones, Pa. Peters Walsh 
tt Walters 
Kearns Porter Ward 
Kelly, Purnell Wason 
‘Kiess d Watson 
Kinkaid Ramsey White, Kans, 
Kleczka Ramseyer ite, Me. 
17915 , ie T1. 
yton es 
Little Ricketts „Winslow 
Loner: dic! Wood, Ind. 
Longwerth Riordan 
Luce 
Lufkin Rogers 
NAYS—157. x 
Fairfield Lesher Romjue 
Fields Linthicum Rouse 
‘Fisher M ws Rubey 
‘Flood MeClintic Rucker 
Frear MeCull 
c McDuffie Saunders, Va. 
Fuller, III McKeown 
dy McKiniry Sims 
Ganly Kin! Sinclair 
Gard McLane n 
Glynn McPherson Smith, Idaho 
8 Major Smith 
Hardy, St 
Bire — —— 
Hastings ener tephens, Miss. 
Hayden ntague Stevenson 
Hays Moon Stoll 
Hersman Mooney Strong, Kans, 
Hickey Moore, Ohto Sumners, Tex, 
Hoey Moore, Va. Taylor, Ark. 
Howard Murphy Taylor, Colo, 
Huddleston Nelson Mo. Thomas 
Hudspeth Nichols, 8. C. Tillman 
Hull, Tenn. Oldfiel Upshaw 
Humphreys oe Venable 
goe Incy Voigt 
Jacoway Overstreet Weaver 
Jefferis Padgett Well 
Johnson, Ky. Park Welty 
Johnson, Miss, Parrish 
Jones, Tex. Phelan Wilson, 
Keller Pou Wilson, Pa. 
Kincheloe Quin Wingo 
Kin Rainey, J. W. wise, 
Kitchin Raker oods, Va. 
Lampert Randall, Calif. Wrient 
Lanham 3 Wis. Young, Tex, 
Lankford oo peor 
Lazaro Robinson, N. C. 
Lee, Ga Robsion, Ky. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—4. 
Butler Crisp Garner 
NOT VOTING—102. : 
Browning Clark, Mo. Curry, Calif, 
8 Cleary Dallinger 
Caldwell Cooper vey 
Campbell, Kans. Costello Dempsey 
Caraway Crago — Donovan 
Carew Cramton Dooling 
Casey Cullen Dyer 


Eagan Juul Neel Steele 
Edmonds Kelley, Mich, Newton, Minn. Steenerson 
Eerris Kendall Newton, Mo. Stephens, Ohio 
Focht Kennedy, Iowa O'Connell Strong, Pa. 
Fordney Kennedy, R. I O'Connor aivan 
ague 
Knutson Rainey, Ala. Thompson 
Godwin, N. C. Kreider ey, a Tilson 
Goldfogle Langley Reavis ‘Towner 
n Reber Vinson 
Graham, Pa. Calif. Reed, N. X. Watkins 
Griffin Zen Webster 
McGlennon anford ey 
Hamilton McLaughlin, Nebr cul Woodyard 
Heflin MacCrate Yates 
Holland MacGregor Stanott Young, N. Dak. 
d er Zihlman 


Irelan Mab 
Johnson, S. Dak. Mann, S. C. 
Johnston, N. Y. Mudd 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Newron of Missouri with Mr. CLank of Missouri. 

Mr. Towner with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. Forpnrey with Mr. Cnrsr. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. FERREIS. 
Mr. Brooxs of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mann of South Caro- 


Small 
Smith, N. Y. 
Snyder 


Mr. Brownrne with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska with Mr. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. Butter with Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. NEELY. 

Mr. Hautrox with Mr. VINSON. 

Mr. Ruopes with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. DALLINGER with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY, 

Mr. Snyper with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. DAVEY. 

Mr. Fochr with Mr. Lea of California. 

Mr. Cranston with Mr. PELL. 

Mr. EpMonps with Mr. Jonnston of New York, 

Mr. Sanrorp with Mr. BOOHER. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. RAINEY of A 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. HEFLIN, 

Mr. KENDALL with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. MacGrecor with Mr. MAHER. 

Mr. Suynorr with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. Inetanp with Mr. Larsen. 

Mr. Srrone of Pennsylvania with Mr. ‘Carew. 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. Gopwix of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. Rowan. - 

Mr. THOMPSON with Mr. BENSON. 

Mr. Craco with Mr. TAGUE. 

Mr. Tuason with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. MCGLENNON. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. Surrg of New York. 

Mr. Wooprarp with Mr. HOLLAND. 

Mr. Costetro with Mr. WATKINS. 

Mr. BACHARACH with Mr. WHALEY. 

Mr. Curry of California with Mr. GALLAGHER. / 

Mr. Yates with Mr. CASEY. 


Mr. Zra~man with Mr. EAGAN. 

Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. GntrrrIN. 

Mr. Goopatt with Mr. CULLEN. 

Mr. Barrren with Mr. DOOLING. 

Mr. LEHLBACH with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. Steenerson with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 

Mr. Youne of Norn Dakota with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Steere. If he were here, 
he would vote “no.” I wish to withdraw my vote of “aye” 
and answer “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mann of Illinois). The 
Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page after line 15, insert: 


For e completion, operation and 2192000: by of the Govern- 
ment kelp plant at 5 » Calif 192,900: Provided, That the 


roducts obtained from such — 2 may be sold at a price 

o be determined by the Secre: oe Agriculture, and the amount 
8 from the sale thereof shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


\ 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The Clerk will report the 


next amendment, upon which a separate yote is demanded. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


rae 58, after line 17, insert as a new paragraph the following: 
“To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the eme) 
caused by the establishment of the Euro 
chusetts, New York, and other States, and to 
control and prevention of the spread of this 
or elsewhere in the United States, in cooperation with the State or 
rent outside the District of Columbi: 
the employment of labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere, an 
all other necessary expenses, $300,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 


States concerned, 


including 


the amendment. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. 
yeas and nays. 


n corn borer in 
vide means for the 
in these States 


Insect 


Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 149, nays 173, 


answered “ present” 4, not voting 102, as follows: 


Almon 
Anderson 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Babka 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bee 


Doughton 
Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dupré 
Eagle 


Ackerman 
Andrews, Md. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 

Ayres 


Baer 
Barbour 
Benham 
Bland, Ind. 
Blanton 


Brooks, III. 
Burdick 


“Burroughs 


Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 


Denison 
38 Towa 


sc 
Evans, Nebr. 
Fairfield 
Fess 


Freeman 
Fuller, III. 
Fuller, Mass, 
Gallivan 
Garland 
Garner 


Bell 


YEAS—149. 
Ellsworth McAndrews Sabath 
Evans, Mont. McDuffie Sanders, La. 
Evans, Ney. McKeown _ Saunders, Va. 
Fields McKiniry Schall 
Fisher McKinley Sells 
Flood Lane Sims 
French Major Sinclair 
Gandy Mann, III. sson 
Ganly Mansfield Smith, Idaho 
Gard ays Smithwick 
Godwin, N. C. Mead Steagall 
Goodall Montague Stedman 
Goodwin, Ark. oon Stephens, Miss, 
Greene, Mass. Mooney Stevenson 
Hardy, Tex. Moore, Va Stoll 
Harrison Nelson, Mo. Sumners, Tex. 
Hastings Nicholls, 8. C. Sweet 
Hayden Oldiield Taylor, Ark. 
Hersman Oliver Taylor, Colo. 
Hoey Olney Thomas 
Howard Overstreet Tillman 
Huddleston Padgett Upshaw 
Hudspeth Park Venable 
Hull, Tenn. Parrish ard 
Humphreys Peters Weaver 
Igoe Phelan Welling 
Jacowa Pou Welty 
Johnson, Ky. uin White, Me. 
Johnson, Miss. ainey, J. W. Wilson, La. 
Keller Raker Wilson, Pa 
Kincheloe Randall, Calif. Wingo 
Lanham Bay urn ise 
Lankford Robinson, N. C. Woods, Va. 
Lazaro Rogers Wright 
Lea, Calif. Romjue Young, Tex. 
Lee, Ga. Rouse 
Lonergan Rubey 
Lufkin Rucker 
NAYS—173. 

Glynn Longworth Rodenberg 
Good Luce Rose 
Goodykoontz Luhring Rowe 
Graham, III. McArthur Sanders, Ind. 
Green, Iowa McCulloch Scott 
Greene, Vt McFadden Sherwood 
Griest McKenzie Shreve 
Hadley McLaughlin, Mich Siegel 
Hardy, Colo. McPherson Sinnott 
Harrel Madden Slemp 
Haugen Magee Smith, III. 
Hawley Ma Smith, Mich. 
Hays Michener Snell 
Hernandez Miller Steenerson 
Hersey Minahan, N. J. Stiness 
Hickey Monahan, Wis. Strong, Kans. 
Hicks - Mondell Summers, Wash.. 
Hill Moore, Ohio Swo 
Hoch Moores, Ind Taylor, Tenn. 
Houghton organ Temple 
oe Morin Timberlake 
Hull, Iowa Mott Tincher 
Husted Mudd Tinkham 
Uutchinson Murphy Treadway 

ames Nelson, Wis. Vaile 
Jefferis Nichols, Mich. Vare 
3 1 Wash . Veral 

ones, Pa en 0 
Jones, Tex Osborne Volstead 
Kahn Paige Walsh 
Kearns Parker Walters 
Kelly, Pa. Platt Wason 
Kettner Porter Watson 

less Purnell Wheeler 
King Radcliffe White, Kans, 
Kinkaid Ramsey Williams 
Kitchin Ramseyer Wilson, IN. 
Kleczka Randall, Wis, Winslow 
Kraus eed, W. Va Wood, Ind. 
Lampert Rhodes Woodyard 
Layton Ricketts Young, N. Dak. 
Lesher Riddick * 
Linthicum Riordan 
Little Robsion, Ky. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 


Butler 


Crisp 


McClintic 


ney 


NOT VOTING—102. 


Bacharach Davis, Minn Kendall Reber 
Dempsey Kennedy, Iowa Reed, N. Y. 

Blackmon Donovan Kennedy, R. I. Rowan 

her Dooling Knutson Sanders, N. Y. 
Bowers Doremus Kreider Sanford 
Britten Dyer Langley 5 Scully 
Brooks, Pa. Eagan Larsen Sears 
Browning Edmonds Lehlbach Small 
Brumbaugh Ferris McGlennon Smith, N. Y. 
Burke Fockt McLaughlin, Nebr. Snyder 
Caldwell Fordney MacCrate Steele 
Campbell, Kans, Gallagher MacGregor Stephens, Ohio. 
Caraway Garrett Maher Strong, Pa. 
Carew Goldfogle Mann, S. C. Sullivan 
Carter Gould Martin Tague 
— —.— Graham, Pa. Mason Thompson 
Clark, Mo. Griffin Merritt Tilson 
Cleary Hamill freely Towner 
Kope Hamilton Newton, Minn, Vinson 
Costello eflin Newton, Mo. Watkins 
C Holland O'Connell Webster 
Cramton Ireland O'Connor Whaley 

len Johnson, 8. Dak, Pell Yates 
Curry, Calif, Johnston, N. Y. Rainey, Ala. Ziblman 
Dallinger Juul Rainey, H. T. 

vey Kelley, Mich. Reavis 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Nicuorts of South Carolina. 

Mr. Burke with Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. WEBSTER with Mr. Carrer. 

Mr. JoHNson of South Dakota with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. REED of New York with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. Juul with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

Mr. Reser with Mr. HOLLAND. 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. MacCrate with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. Cooper with Mr. CULLEN. 

Mr. Focut with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I will again have to withdraw 
my vote of “no,” and ask to be recorded present, because I am 
paired with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. STEELE. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the Hall 
listening when his name should have been called? 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. I heard it, but was not pre- 
pared to vote at the time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not bring 
himself within the rule. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. I would like to be recorded as 
present. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the re- 
maining amendment upon which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 58, line 21, strike out “ $125,000" and insert “ $101,000,” and 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph, so that the paragraph will 


reed For investigations of insects affecting southern field crop, including 
insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar cane, and so forth, and the 
cigarette beetle and Argentine ant, $101,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the lan- 
guage proposed to be stricken out by the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

In line 21, strike out “of which sum $25,000 shall be immediately 
available.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 144, nays 173, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 107, as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to 


YEAS—144. 
Ackerman Cole Garland Houghton 
Andrews, Md. Copley Glynn ^ Hulin 
Andrews, Nebr. Crowther Good Hull, lowa 
Anthony Currie, Mich. Goodall uste 
Barbour Dale Goodykoontz Hutchinson 
BE Darrow Goul Jefferis 
am Denison Graham, III. Johnson, Wash. 
Bland, Ind Dickinson, Iowa Green, lowa Jones, Pa. 
Blanton Dowell Greene, Mass, ahn 
jes Dunn Greene, Vt. Kearns 
Brooks, III. Echols Griest Kelly, Pa, 
Browne Elston adley ess 
Burdick Evans, Nebr. Hardy, Colo. Kinkaid 
Burke Fess augen Kleczka 
Burroughs Frear Hawley Kraus 
Cannon Freeman Hernandez Layton 
Chindblom French Hersey Longworth 
Christopherson Fuller, Il. Hicks uce 
Classon Fuller, Mass. Hill McArthur 


1920. 
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McFadden 


DERAS Mich. 


Rowe 
Sanders, Ind. 


McKenzie Treadway 
McKinley Parker Sanders, N. Y. Vare 
McLaughlin, Mich. Peters Schall V. 
McPherson latt Scott Voi 
Madden Porter Siegel Wa 
agee Purnell Sinnott Walters 
Mann, III. Radcliffe Smith, III. Ward 
Mapes Ramsey Smith, Mich. Wason 
Merritt 1 u Watson 
Michener Randall, Wis. Stephens, Miss. Wheeler 
Miller Ricketts ness White, Me, 
Mondell Riddick Summers, Wash. Will 
Moores, Ind. Riordan wee Wilson, III. 
Morin Rodenberg Temple Winslow 
Mott Rogers Timberlake Woody: 
Nelson, Wis. Rose er Young, N. 
NAYS—173. 
Almon Fields Luhring Romjue 
Anderson Fisher McAndrews ouse 
Ashbrook Flood McClintic Rubey 
Aswell Foster McCulloch Rucker 
Babka Gallivan McDuffie bath 
Bankhead Gandy McKeown Sanders, La. 
ed Ganly McKiniry Saunders, Va. 
Gard McLane Sells 
Black Goodwin, Ark, Major Sherwood 
Bland, Mo, Hardy, Tex, Mansfield Shreve 
Bl land, Va. Harreld Mays ims 
Box Harrison Mead Sinclair 
Brand Hastings Minahan, N. J. cone 
Briggs Hayden Monahan, Wis. Smith, Idaho 
Brinson Hays j Montague Smithwick 
Buchanan Hersman Moon Steagall 
Byrnes, S. C. ickey Mooney Stedman 
Bran Ps. Eee — 5 0 "onto 55 
am oey oore, Va. 0 
Candler Howard Morgan Strong, Kans. 
Cantrill Huddleston Mudd Sumners, Tex. 
Carss Hudspeth Murphy Swo 
Carter Hull, Tenn, Nelson, Mo. Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fla. goe Nicholls, 8. C. Taylor, Colo. 
Coady Jacoway Nolan Taylor, Tenn. 
Collier James Ogden homas 
Connally Johnson, E. Oldfield Tillman 
Davis, Tenn, Johnson, M Oliver Upshaw 
Dent Jones, Tex. Olney Vaile 
Dewalt Keller Osborne Venable 
Dickinson, Mo. Kettner Overstreet Volstead 
Dominick en Padgett eaver 
Doremus +38 ark Welling 
Doughton Rite in Parrish Welty 
rane Lampert Phelan White, Kans. 
Dunbar Lanham ou WIIson, La. 
Dupré Lankford uin Wilson, Pa. 
Eagle Lazaro ainey, J. W. Rag 
Elliott Lea, Calif. Raker Wise 
Ellsworth Lee, Ga. Randall, Calif. Wright 
Emerson Lesher Rayburn Young, Tex. 
Evans, Mont. Linthicum Rhodes 
Evans, Ney. Little Robinson, N. 
irfield Lonergan Robsion, oe 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4. 
Bell Butler Crisp Garner 
NOT VOTING—10T. 
Ayres Dempsey Kennedy, Iowa Reed, W. Va. 
Bacharach Donovan Kennedy, R. I. owan 
er Dooling Knutson Sanford 
Benson yer Kreider Scully 
Blackmon Eagan Langley Sears 
Booher Edmonds rsen  » Sisson 
Bowers ch Lehlbach mall 
Britten Ferris Lufkin Smith, N. Y. 
Brooks, Pa. Focht McGlennon Snyder 
Browning Fordney McLaughlin, Nebr. Steele 
Brumbaugh Gallagher MacCrate 838 
Caldwell Garrett MacGregor ec egy ORo 
Campbell, Kans, Godwin, N. C. Maher Stron; 
Caraway Goldfogle Mann, S. C. Sullivan 
Carew Graham, Pa. Martin ague 
Casey Griffin Mason Thompson 
Clark, Mo. Hamili Noer Tilson 
Cleary Hamilton Newton, Minn. Towner 
Cooper Heflin Newton, Mo. Vinson 
Costello Holland O'Connell Watkins 
Crago Humphreys O'Connor Webster 
Cramton Ireland 11 haley 
en Johnson, S. Dak. Rainey, Ala. Wood, Ind. 
Curry, Calif. Johnston, N. Y. Rainey, H. T. oods, Va. 
Dallinger Juul ea vis ates 
Davey Kelley, Mich, Reber Zihiman 
Davis, Minn. Kendall Reed, N. Y. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. Sisson. 
Mr. Barer with Mr. AYRES. 
Mr. Esch with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 
Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. Doorre, 

Mr. Sttenerson with Mr. BOOHER. 
Mr. Reep of West Virginia with Mr. O'CONNELL. 
Mr. Mason with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following s 


motion to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
i pe offers a motion to recommit, which the Clerk will 
repo 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. LEE of Georgia moves to recommit the ARRATIA bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture, with Instruction to report the same back to 
the House forthwith with the following amenna 

Strike out, on pages 68 and 69, the following eye 

“ Salaries — 5 of labor in the city “aes y sean en and 
elsewhere, sappi telegraph and telephone service, —ů an oe 
charges, an yor necessary administrative expenses, 520,000 

Mr. ee Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask eh Speaker 
if the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LEE] is against the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The only person who arose to 
make a motion to recommit was the gentleman from Georgia. 
If anyone had arisen who was opposed to the bill, the Chair 
would have given such a gentleman the preference. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I would like the reading of the 
motion to be completed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thought the motion 
had been completed. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


be 9 traveling, and other 3 expenses of employees out of 
— 3 1 2 5 in fleld ä 816 ae and 
lowing, “ For al s, includ- 


— e tee 


nus bing abstracting, a zing, summarizin terpreting, and 
‘nt on oe ald Pone of S 1 


pubishin or give — 8 State crop re ye 5 mak Ing crop and live- 
stock 3 5 and adver acreage, athe 


partments and agencies, $ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. paises I make a point of order against 
the amendment proposed in the motion to recommit. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. On that I demand the previous ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. That it is new legislation, that it is not 
authorized by law, and that it is not germane to the portion 
of the bill where it is offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will have to ask the 
gentleman to be a little more particular in order to get infor- 
mation to the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the motion to recommit, to strike out the language in the bill 
and substitute the language of the motion, is not in order in 
that it contains authorizations not warranted by the organic 
law; that it provides for cooperation with the several States 
in the expenditure of this sum of money not included within the 
authority of the organic act; and that furthermore it is not 
a germane amendment to be inserted in the bill at this particular 
place in lieu of the language stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to have 
the gentleman point out the language that is not conformable 
to the rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have not a copy of the amend- 
ment before me, but as I recall the reading of the language, it 
provides for some form of cooperative expenditure or work 
which, I submit, is not warranted under the particular activity 
to which this is offered as an amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will again report 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit to the Speaker that 
the language of the paragraph which the amendment seeks to 
strike out appears in full at the beginning of the amendment, 
and the language of the paragraph which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Lex] seeks to insert in lieu of the matter sought 
to be stricken out is set forth in full on the same page with it, 
and an inspection of the two will very readily disclose to the 
Chair that the amendment provided for in the motion to re- 
commit is not germane to the paragraph which is sought to be 
stricken out, and the point of order should be sustained. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will again report 
the motion. 

The motion to recommit was again read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the further point of order 
that the amendment apparently seeks to strike out an amend- 
ment in the first paragraph, sought to be stricken out, which 
has already been agreed to by the House, namely, the appropria- 
tion of $20,000, where the original bill provided an appropriation 
of $25,480. 
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The SPEAKER gro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Rusey] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard. The 
present occupant of the chair is so familiar with the organic 
act establishing the Department of Agriculture that I feel a 
delicacy in even calling it to his attention. I shall therefore not 
read the organic act. 

I hold that the motion to recommit offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LEE] is in order, based upon the fundamental 
law establishing the Department of Agriculture, and I am 
sure that an examination of that law and a comparison of it 
with the motion to recommit would show that the organic act 
permits the Department of Agriculture to do what is sought; 
that is, to make a thorough estimate of the crops of the 
country. That is all that the language seeks to put into this 
bill, to appropriate $500,000 for the purpose of making a thor- 
ough and complete estimate of all the crops of the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. RUBEY. Yes. j 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not sought to permit or require coopera- 
tion with the States rather than the cooperation with the States 
Relations Service? 

Mr. RUBEY. It says “either independently or in coopera- 
tion.” 

Mr. WALSH. With the States? 

Mr. RUBEY. The Government may do it either independently 
or in cooperation with the States and the various subdivisions 
thereof. I do not think there can be any objection on that par- 
ticular ground. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is prepared to rule. 
The provision in the bill which is sought to be amended comes 
under the heading of “ Bureau of Crop Estimates” and under 
a subheading “ General Expenses, Bureau of Crop Estimates.” 
The first item under the subheading is: 


For all necessary expenses, in cooperation with the States Relations 
Service, for collecting, compiling, abstracting, analyzing, summarizing, 
and interpreting data relating to agriculture; for making and publish- 
ing periodically crop and live-stock estimates, including acreage, yield, 
and value of farm products, as follows. 

Following that comes the language which is proposed to be 
stricken out and a substitute offered therefor. 

Salaries and empjoyment of labor in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere; supplies, telegraph and telephone service, freight and ex- 
press charges, and all other necessary miscellaneous administrative 
expenses, $20,000, 

It will be noticed that the paragraph proposed to be stricken 
out relates only to the payment of salaries, purchase of sup- 
plies, telephone and telegraph service, freight and other mis- 
cellaneous expenses, and does not in any wise whatever under- 
take to determine the character of the work to be performed. 


B 
The substitute proposed by the amendment undertakes to B 


provide for all necessary expenses, and so forth, and then pro- 
vides in a great many words the character of the work to be 
performed, which the Chair thinks is in no way germane to the 
proposition in the original bill providing for the payment of 
certain expenses; and the Chair therefore sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I offer a motion to 
recommit, and on that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
offers a motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MADDEN. On that I move the previous question. 

Mr. CANDLER. The gentleman from Georgia has moved the 
previous question. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Les of Georgia moves to recommit the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill to the Committee on Agriculture with instructions to report 
the same back to the House forthwith with the following amendment: 
Strike out, on page 69, line 3, the figures “ $168,076” and insert in 
lieu thereof $234,040." À 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
moves the previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to recommit. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the paragraph of 
the bill be read so that we may know what we are voting on. 
This motion strikes out certain figures, without stating what 
they relate to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the para- 
graph in the bill and then report the proposed motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 69, lines 1. 2, and 3: 

“Salaries. travel, and other necessary expenses of employees out of 

city of Washington engaged in field investigations, $ 68,076.” 


The question is on the motion 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. N 
amendment proposed by the motio 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
e> line 3, the figures “ $168,076 ” and insert in 


Strike out on 
lieu thereof “ $2 


The question was taken, and the S 
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nounced that the noes appeared to have it. 
Mr. RUBEY demanded a division. 
Pending the division, 


Mr. LEE of Georgi 
The yeas and nays 
The question was taken; and there were—y 
answered “ present“ 


Almon 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Bankhead 


Davis, Tenn, 


Dent 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Doremus 


Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 


alt 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
Echols 


Elliott 
Ellsworth 


ow the Clerk will report the 
n to recommit, 


peaker pro tempore an- 


a demanded the yéas and nays. 
were ordered. 
eas 113, nays 206, 
1, not voting 108, as follows: 


YEAS—113. 
Evans, Mont McDuffie Rubey ~ 
fel McKeown Rucker 
Fisher McKiniry Sabath 
Flood cLane Sanders, La. 
Gandy Major Saunders, Va. 
yard ays Sherw 
Godwin, N. C. Mead Sisson 
Goodwin, Ark. Montague Smithwick 
Hardy, Tex n Steagall 
farrison Moore, Va. Stedman 
Hastings Nelson, Mo. Stephens, Miss. 
Hayden Nicholls, S. C Stevenson 
Hersman Oldfield Stoll 
Hoey liver Sumners, Tex, 
Howard Olney Taylor, Ark. 
~- Huddleston Overstreet Taylor, Colo. 
1 Padgett homas 
Hull, Tenn. rk Tillman 
goe Parrish Upshaw 
Jacoway Phelan Venable 
Johnson, II. ‘ou Weaver 
Johnson, Miss. Quin Wilson, La 
Kincheloe Rainey, J. W. Wingo 
Lanham Raker Wise 
Tankini RAIG Calif, Wight A 
urn roung, Tex. 
Lee, Ga. e 1 N. C. $ 
Lesher omjue 
McAndrews Rouse 
NAYS—206. 
Fuller, III. Linthicum Riddick 
Fuller, Mass, Little Riordan 
Gallivan Lonergan Robsion, Ky. 
Ganly Longworth Rodenberg 
Garland mee Rogers 
Garner Lufkin Rose 
Glynn Luhring Rowe 
€ 00 McArthur Sanders, Ind. 
Goodall McClintie Sanders, N. X. 
Goodykoontz McCulloch Schall 
Gould McFadden Scott 
Graham, III. McKenzie Sells 
Green, Iowa McKinley Shreve 
Greene, McLaughlin, Mich.Siegel 
Greene, Vt. McPherson inclair 
Griest Madden Sinnott 
Hadley Magee Slem 
Hardy, Colo. Mann, Ill. Smith, Idaho 
Harreld ' Mapes Smith, III. 
Haugen Mason Smith, Mich. 
Hawley Merritt Snell 
ays Michener Stinesg 
Hernandez Miller Strong, Kans. 
Hersey Minahan, N. J. Summers, Wash, 
Hickey Monahan, Wis, Sweet 
licks Mondell Swo 
ill Mooney Taylor, Tenn. 
Hoch Moore, Ohio Temple 
Houghton oores, Ind. Timberlake 
Haulin, oe neher 
Hull, lowa Mor Tinkbam 
Iust. Mott Treadway 
Hutchinson Mudd aile 
Ireland Murphy Vare 
James Nelson, Wis. Vestal 
Jefferis Nichols, Mich. Voigt 
Johnson, Wash. Nolan Volstead 
Jones, Pa. Ogden Walsh 
Jones, Tex Osborne Ward 
bn Paige Wason 
Kearns Parker Watson 
Keller Peters Welling 
Kelly, Pa. Platt velty 
Kiess Porter Wheeler 
3 Purnell White, Kans, 
Kinkaid Radcliffe White, Me. 
Kitchin Ramsey Wilson, III. 
Kleczka Ramseyer Wood, Ind. 
Kraus Randall, Wis, Woodyard 
Lampert Reed, W. Va. Young, N. Dak, 
Layton Rhodes 
Lea, Calif. Ricketts 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Crisp 
NOT VOTING—108, 
Britten Casey Curry, Calif, 
rooks, Pa. Clark, Mo. Dallinger 
Browning Cleary vey 
Burke Cooper Davis, Minn, 
Caldwell Costello Dempsey 
Campbell, Kans. Crago Donovan 
Caraway Cramton Dooling 
Carew Cullen Dyer 
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Eagan Kendall O'Connell Sullivan Little Morgan Robinson, N. C. SwWo 
Edmonds Kennedy, Iowa O'Connor Lonergan Morin Robsion, Ky“ Taylor, Ark 
Esch Kennedy, R. I. Pell Thompson ngworth Mott odenberg Taylor, Colo, 
Ferris Kettner Rainey, Ala. x fkin Mudd Rogers Taylor, Tenn. 
Focht Knutson Rainey, I. T. Towner Luhring Murphy Romjue Temple 
Fordney Kreider Reavis inson McAndrews, Nelson, Mo. Rose Thomas 
Gallagher Langley Reber Walters McClintic Nelson, Wis. Rouse Tillman 
Garrett Larsen Reed, N. Y. Watkins McCulloch Nicholls, S. C. Rubey ‘Timberlake 
Goldfogle peer amine Peat Webster McDuffie — Mich. Sabath Tincher 
Graham, Pa. McGlenn Sanford Whaley McFadden olan Sanders, Ind, Tinkham 
Griffin MeLaughiin, Nebr. Scully Williams McKenzie Oldfield anders, Treadway 
Hamill MacCrate Sears Wilson, Pa. McKeown Oliver Sanders, N. X. Upshaw 
Hamilton MacGregor Sims Winslow eKiniry Olney Saunders, Va. Vaile 
Heflin Maher Small Woods, Va. McKinley . Schall Venable 
Holland Mann, S. C. Smith, N. Y. Yates McLane rstreet Scott Vestal 
Humphreys Mansfield Snyder Zihlman ie peg Mich Pangett Sells Voigt 
Johnson, S. Dak. Martin Steele cPhe Sherwood Volstead 
n N. Y. Neely Minn: 8 bs Madden Park Shreve Wals 
uu ewton, ens, o a h 
Kelley, Mich. Newton, Mo. 4 — Pa. ` or nt Peters Sesti Wand = 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. ann, att Sinnott Wason 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: uaa es rene Weare 
Until further notice: Mason Purnell Smith, Idaho Welling 
Mr, Davis of Minnesota with Mr. BARKLEY, —.— va Rma Alen. yaya 
Mr. Esca with Mr. Ss. Merritt Rainey, J. W. Smithwick White, Kans 
Mr. Walrus with Mr. Larsen. — 5 . — 5 —.— wae, ke 
Mr. Wrusrzn with Mr. KETTNER. ~ teaman 855 
MI „N. J. i „III. 
Mr, WiLtrAMs with Mr. LAZARO. ona Fi eee Se es Miton ni 
Mr. Winstow with Mr. MANSFIELD. Mondell Randall, Wis. Stevenson Wingo 
Mr. Yates with Mr, STEELE. 3 D eee * 
Mr. ZIHLMAN with Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania. Mooney Rhodes Strong. Kans. Woodyard 
Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, if I had been listening when my | Moore, Ohio Ricketts Summers, Wash. Wright 
name was called I would have voted “ no.“ pcb * 2 3 Tex. Joung, * Dak. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the} e Tad. pja 8552 l 
Hall and listening when his name khould have been called? NAYS—0. 
Mr. BAER. I was not. ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
i e SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not Crisp 
quality. NOT VOTING—119. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the Hacberech een fg — — * toes, 
passage of the bill. Belt pens — — ei pa 
Mr. N. x K nson ver reider Sanfo 
hk HAUGEN Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas Blackmon n Langley Scully 
Anus. Bland, Mo. Edmonds argen rs 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa Booher — h Lehibach Sims 
demands the yeas and nays. owers rri uce ma 
The question of ordering the yeas and nays was taken, 3 re —. — n . 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Fifty-three Members have | Brooks, Pa. Gallagher McLaughlin, Nebr.Snyder 
arisen, not a sufficient number. Browning Garrett MacCrate Steele 
Mr. BLANTON. I Š Caldwell Goldfogle MacGregor Stephens, Ohio 
r. BI. ON. I ask for the other side, Campbell, Kans. al Maher Strong, Pa. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas] Caraway Graham, Pa. Mann, S. C. Sullivan 
demands the other side. Pep gri mii Naon 88 
The other side was taken. Case Hamilton Newton, Minn, Tilson 
The Ee pro tempore. Four Members have arisen as Clark, Mo. Perret Newton, Mo Towner 
opposed to the yeas and nays. While that is not the real | Cleary ayden Conn are 
question, the Chair will say that the yeas and nays are S Hea oo Watkins 
Oe I 1 ord Pake eee . 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 308, nays 0, | (ramton OSNON; Sx IR Ke AN 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 119, as follows: Sion Calit. N Rainey, Ala Witsoe 
YEAS—308. Inger uul Rainey, H. T. Woods, Va 
235 « OO Ä . 
1 stopherso r H S 
Anderson Clark, Fla. Frear Huddleston W EPF 
narews, d. Aaron Vreeman udspeth So the bill was passed. 
ae te toe French ni Hot on The following additional pairs were announced : 
Ashbrook Collier Fuller, Mass Hull, Tenn. Until further notice: 
AOTER 888 Erio — paréyy Mr. Goopatt with Mr. Branp of Missouri. 
Babka Crom ther Gang 8 Mr. Luce with Mr. BRINSON. 
Bie a Currie, Mich. ane F Igoe Mr. MCARTHUR with Mr. Carss. 
nxheat e arian nd Mr. Oapen with Mr. DUPRÉ. 
t R 
5 Baris Tenn. and 33 Mr. Parker with Mr. HAYDEN. 
Beg z Denison Godwin, N. C. Jefferis z Mr. Rowe with Mr. Hoey. 
nha n 0 * 
Black Dewalt Goodwin Ark, ot — - Mr. SNELL with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
Bland, Ind Dickinson, Mo. Goodykoontz Johnson, Wash, Mr. Swope with Mr. PHELAN, 
Bland, Va. Dickinson, Iowa. Gould Jones, Pa. Mr. Vare with Mr. Rucker. 
5 a Seiten. Bans a Mr. Harretp with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 
Box Doughton Greene, Mass. Keller Mr. HARRELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote aye. 
Te Dowel Leg Vt. Ka Pa. The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the Hall 
* * 
Brooks, IN. 5 Hadley Kincheloe and listening when his name should have been called? 
Browne Dunn Hardy, Colo. Kin Mr. HARREL D. I was not. 
. ee E E — „Tex. Kinkaid The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not qualify. 
punane 1 7775 . — beers The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 
Barke X Ellsworth Hau en Kraus On motion of Mr. Havucen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
sis 7 
Burroug' 8 — 5 —. = Hapiy 3 whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Byrnes, 8. C. Evans, Mont. Hernandez Lankford EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Byrns, ae Evans, Nebr. Hersey Layton E 
Sul Evans, Nev. Hersman Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
Canai ack Saey Lea, gat consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this Agricul- 
Cantril Fields Hill Lesher tural appropriation bill by inserting a telegram from some stock- 
Carter Fisher Hoch Linthicum men in my district. 
LIX——184 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a telegram. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Hon. T. W. Gray, who sends this 
telegram, is a pioneer of our State and one of the most prominent 
stockmen and best citizens of Colorado, and I know his 
reflects the sentiment of thousands of stockmen throughout Colo- 
rado as well as the West generally. This telegram has refer- 
ence to the grazing provision of the bill, which was stricken out, 
and the amendment that was adopted by the committee, appear- 
ing at page 2777 of the Recorp of February 11. The telegram is 


as follows: 
GUNNISON, COLO., February 13, 1929. 
Hon, Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

That part of the Agricultural appropriation bill that places the graz- 
ing of national forest on a commercial basis in 1921 puts the small 
stockman out of business and is absolutely for the benefit of the big 
interests that want to get control of the grazing of the national forest. 
On behalf of Gunnison County Stock Growers’ Association, I protest 
against the passage of that part of the bill or the raising of the grazing 
fee in any manner, 

T. W. Gray, 
Chairman of the Advisory Board. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb by printing the correspond- 
ence between the President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing the correspondence between the President 
of the United States and the former Secretary of State. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLACK and Mr. BLANTON objected. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to move to insert 
the correspondence in the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12467) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 
Pending that I ask unanimous consent that general debate upon 
the bill be limited to two hours, one hour to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] and one hour by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pending the motion to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
the gentleman from California asks unanimous consent that 
general debate upon the Military Academy bill be confined to 
two hours, one hour to be controlled by himself and one hour by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent]. Is there objection? 

Mr, GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
it the intention of the gentleman on the Republican side of the 
House, after this bill is concluded, to take up the Sells bill, 
granting pensions to Spanish War veterans and their widows, 
which was passed over yesterday, it being pension day? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I have no knowledge upon that 
subject and can not answer the question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from California? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from California that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12467, the Military 
Academy appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the Military Academy appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Hvstep in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. LAYTON]. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, in a short while it is humanly 
certain that the subject of railroad legislation will come again 
before the House of Representatives, at which time there will 
possibly be a renewal of extended discussion. However, before 
that subject is again presented to us for consideration, I desire 
to put on record my own conclusion, deduced after I have had 
full opportunity to study and digest the voluminous, varied, and 


even diametrically opposed views to which the railroad problem 
has given birth. 

I am not impelled to this course by any sort of egotistical con- 
viction that I can add a new thought or find a fresh solution of 
this vexed question. I am speaking solely because I believe that 
on this or any other matter of legislation it is the duty of every. 
Member of this body, after he has reached a conscientious and 
careful conclusion, to make it a matter of public record, so that 
in a multitude of honest counselors there may be found wisdom. 

We are living in days when sincerity of expressed belief is 
more needed than ever. Even the man who thinks wrongly, and 
is brave enough to give utterance to his thought, is a safer and 
more estimable citizen than the one who thinks rightly and keeps 
silent for some sinister or selfish reason. It is the eternal dif- 
ference between an open offender and a secret conspirator—the 
frank enemy and the hypocritical friend. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gard the railroad problem as the most immediate and gravest 
that is now before the Congress of the United States. It is the 
insistent problem of the hour, and should be paramount in 
thought and consideration. It includes within its scope the in- 
terests of capital of $20,000,000,000 invested in 263,928 miles of 
trackage and equipment; the unquestioned rights of labor, com- 
prehending the welfare of more than 4,000,000 with their fami- 
lies; together with the interests, indeed, of the whole country, 
comprising 110,000,000 people. The great agricultural inter- 
ests depend upon it, which means the food supply of the Nation. 
The fate of millions of babies in our large cities depends upon 
the farm for the milk which alone enables them to live and 
upon the railroads to transport it. Millions of full-grown people 
who live therein as well depend for their lives upon the constant 
functioning of the railroads for the products of the farm from 
which comes their food supply. The factory, the forge, the mill, 
and the mine—in simple truth, all of the varied energies of the 
whole people—are contingent upon the operation and the effective 
running of the engine and the freight and passenger cars. They 
perform the same function in the body politic which the heart 
and the arteries and the veins constitute in the human body. It- 
is evident, therefore, that no power should be permitted to be 
exercised to prevent the uninterrupted flowing of the life ener- 
gies of the Nation, free, unrestrained, and unimpeded. Poor 
would be the life and precarious the existence of a human being 
if the flow of blood through his body was in the control of 
another who might cherish a design to arrest it. It is simply 
the truth to say that by the railroads we live and move and 
have our national being. It is plain that this question is of 
absolute national consequence—the greatest good of all the 
people. 

If these facts are true—irrefutably, incontrovertibly, true—it 
follows with all the power of plain common sense and logic that 
the railroads are as much a national function as the Post Office 
Department, the War Department, the Navy Department, or 
any other department of the Federal Government. I desire to 
emphasize the following thought and call the attention of the 
House to one outstanding fact which must be considered here- 
after as the foundation fact connected with the matter of rail- 
roads, and that is that by common consent there is no longer, 
there never will be again, such a thing in this country as private 
ownership of railroads. The most that can be done is to secure 
private management under Government control. 

I make this statement confidently, solely because of the facts 
that have developed during the last several months since this 
question has become a paramount issue. 

About every formal plan that has been submitted to the public 
and to Congress for the solution of the railroad question com- 
prehends the exercise of certain Government powers, which, when 
considered with open eyes, reveal the fact that hereafter the 
railroads of the country, if they are not under actual Govern- 
ment ownership, at least they will be under private management 
with supreme Government control. I ask the indulgence of the 
House to use a very easily understood and commonplace illustra- 
tion to make clear those Government powers which both the 
Esch bill and the Cummins bill assume to be within the purview 
of congressional action and to be immediately necessary as well 
for the purpose of solving this problem. 

Take the following illustration: I will assume, by his cour- 
tesy, that the gentleman from Wisconsin, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, owns a 
shoe store, with a building and land and stock. In some way 
I become possessed of the power to walk into his store and say 
to him, “ Keep your books hereafter according to this plan which 
I hand you.” Secondly, I have the power to say to him, “If 
you need any money for the enlargement of your stock or of 
your building or for any purpose connected with your business, 
you must come to me and get permission to borrow this money, 
and you must state exactly and specifically what you want the 
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money for, and if you get my permission you must spend the 
money which I permit you to borrow for the specific purpose for 
which you said you borrowed it.” My third order to him is, 
“Do not sell anything out of this store unless I fix the price.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I submit 
that if the distinguished chairman of the committee or any one 
of you had a business of that kind and I or anyone else possessed 
such three outstanding powers, you would not be very much of 
an owner; you would be more of a manager; and if anyone 
could think to the contrary I can only say that such a man would 
be very well satisfied with an assumption of facts. 

This statement of facts, after much thinking, leads me also 
to another conclusion—and that is that if the Government is to 
assume and exercise these three powers, of necessity, logically 
and. righteously, the Government should stabilize or guarantee 
the railroad stocks. It would be a most illogical and pre- 
posterous thing for the Government, without such guaranty, 
to assume control of $20,000,000,000 of private property, to pre- 
scribe freight rates and passenger rates, by which alone the 
railroads live and prosper, which rates, if too low, would run 
the companies into debt, and thereby produce all sorts of troubles, 
not the least of which would be those arising from the labor em- 
ployed upon them. In other words, the Government. in justice 
and reason, should make good the mistakes of its own officials 
if invested with such power. 

As to what amount of guaranty should be placed upon the 
stocks, whether there should be a greater guaranty for some 
railroads than for some others, and many other details dealing 
with this problem, I do not know. I do not desire to pose as 
an expert, I am only trying to think things out the best I can 
with the sure consolation of knowing that I have plenty of 
coinpany, as far as fogginess or confusion of mind is concerned, 
on the part of those dealing with this subject. 

Another outstanding fact is that there must be some way not 
only to stabilize railroad capital but railroad labor. There is no 
question but that sooner or later strikes on railroads must be 
minimized in some way. My judgment is that the very fact of 
railroads being held up by strikes will ultimately cause the 
American people to demand Government ownership as the only 
way to ayert them. I desire to say frankly that this view of 
mine is in no sense antagonistic to the just rights of the rail- 
road men. For the purpose of self-thinking by railroad men, 
themselves having been through a long lifetime friendly to 
every righteous demand that labor has made, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized, I ask every one of them to consider the 
following: Suppose the Plumb plan were in operation and the 
complete ownership and the entire management of railroads 
were in Government hands and administered just as the Post 
Oftice Department is administered, or commanded as the Army 
or Navy is commanded, or directed just as every employee of 
the Government in the country or out of it is directed, would it 
be possible for railroad strikes to happen under such circum- 
stances? Would not every railroad employee be subject to 
orders just as the soldier, the sailor, or the marine, the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department, or the thousands of 
clerks in the various departments and bureaus of the Govern- 
ment? A thought I wish to emphasize is that the liberty of 
action of every individual is limited according to the reason 
and the necessities involved in each case. If the railroads of 
the country are ever owned and controlled absolutely as a goy- 
ernmental function, a railroad strike would become a strike at 
the Government and therefore an act of treason, My conviction 
is that both railroad capital and railroad labor must be equi- 
tably considered and safeguarded, but always by law. My con- 
viction is that just as a fair return should be guaranteed to 
railroad capital, provided the Government fixes the freight 
rates and the passenger rates, so there should be an adequate 
wage guaranteed for railroad labor, the right of the one 
being just-as great as the right of the other. Without stabilizing 
capital in railroads they can not borrow money, no new ex- 
penditures for new lines can be had, and no proper mainte- 
nance for those already existing—in fact, an actual paralysis 
of transportation will ensue affecting the whole people, until 
finally, and in truth very soon, they will cry out in their need 
and desperation, Give us Government ownership,” not because 
they want it, but because the railroads are an absolute neces- 
sity to the life of the Nation and must be run. I emphatically 
oppose Government ownership of the railroads because of a 
profound conviction that such ownership is the first tremendous 
stride on the road to socialism. If this country really desires 
to preserve its Government in its present form, it will grapple 
with the railroad question courageously, it will shake the sand 
out of its eyes, it will look fairly and clearly in the face the two 
supreme points for settlement I have mentioned. and stabilize 


both capital and labor by guaranteeing a fair return on rail- 

road capital and a fair return to the railroad employee for his 

labor, but always by law, by supreme and majestic law, so 

that neither capital nor labor shall imperil, impair, or inter- 

ss with that function by which the country moves and has its 
ng. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, railroad stocks should be guaranteed 
by the Government in order to stabilize the functions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or the Government function that 
ultimately shall have power and jurisdiction over the fixing of 
freight and passenger rates. Hitherto—I refer to prewar times 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was subject to every storm 
that blew, whether from industrial, agricultural, or public quar- 
ters. If, however, the Interstate Commerce Commission has al- 
ways in mind a Government guaranty of a fixed return, then 
hen exorbitant demands are made by anyone the whole coun- 
try will be interested to see that the railroads are not treated un- 
fairly, because by the guaranty the increased charges may be 
thrown directly on the country at large by increased taxes. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. TIN KHAN]. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, the utter incompetence, in- 
efficiency, and criminal disregard of the interests of the people 
of the United States by the present administration and its agents 
can find no better illustration than in its mismanagement of the 
American sugar problem during the last six months. 

The present administration and its agents have contributed 
most muterlally to the increased cost of living and in some cases 
have protected rather than prosecuted the profiteers. 

The gross mismanagement of the sugar problem alone has led 
to an increase in the cost of living to the American people for 
the ensuing year of between $700,000,000 and $900,000,000, and 
has been accompanied by the most atrocious and most shameless 
profiteering known in this era of extortionate oppression. 

Sugar was sold uniformly at retail during most of 1919 at the 
price of 10 cents and 11 cents per pound. It is now being sold 
at retail at from 18 cents to 22 cents per pound, and some in ex- 
cess of this figure. As every 2 cents increase per pound is an in- 
crease in cost to the American people of $180,000,000 per annum, 
an increase of 10 cents is an increase in price of $900,000,000 per 
annum. Most of this increase in the price of this necessity and 
the resulting increase in the cost of living to the American peo- 
ple is chargeable entirely to the President of the United States 
and to his agent, the Attorney General. 

The executive presidential department can not be investigated 
by Congress, but the conduct of the Attorney General can be 
and should be investigated at once as to his indefensible action 
in relation to this question, and I have filed to-day an order of 
investigation. 

During 1919 the Sugar Equalization Board, of which George 
Zabriskie was head and of which corporation the President of 
the United States held all the stock, purchased the Cuban crop 
with the consent of the President for 54 cents per pound, and as 
a result the cost of sugar at retail in the United States was 10 
cents and 11 cents per pound, for the price of the Cuban crop 
fixes the price of sugar in the United States. Last August and 
last September in two communications the Sugar Equalization 
Board warned the President of a great shortage in sugar for 1920 
and a great increase in the price of sugar if he did not assent 
to the purchase of the 1920 Cuban crop, which the Equalization 
Board said could be purchased at 63 cents because of an offer 
by the Cuban Government. Had permission been granted by the 
President to do as the Sugar Equalization Board advised, the 
price of sugar to the American people for 1920 would have been 
but little in advance of that maintaining during most of 1919. 
The President refused his permission. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINKHAM. I can not yield, but I shall be glad to an- 
Swer any questions at the end of my statement. 

The Attorney General on November § last, when sugar was 
selling at between 11 cents and 12 cents per pound at retail, 
by his own admission, agreed with the Louisiana sugar pro- 
ducers to allow them to charge 17 cents and 18 cents for their 
sugar at the plantation. The Attorney General, if he had made 
no agreement with the Louisiana sugar producers, would have 
kept the price of the Cuban crop at a reasonable figure, whereas 
by his action, which I shall prove was entirely illegal from 
his own admissions, the Cuban crop has advanced to unheard- 
of prices, from 63 cents per pound to 11} cents and 124 cents 
per pound at the plantation. 

George Zabriskie, head of the Sugar Equalization Board, 
stated to the New York Globe on December 24, and the state- 
ment was repeated in the Literary Digest of January 10, and 
has not been contradicted, that he was helpless to stop “ the 
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worst orgy of profiteering from which the country has thus far 
suffered,” and further stated: 


The sugar situation is now hopeless, for the reason that it has got 
into politics, and the sooner it gets out the better. The ridiculous 

rice of 17 cents wholesale for the raw sugar now charged by the 
e planters is an outrage. I can't say that Attorney General 
ee. N 5 the price, but it was known in uisiana that he would 
stan tae. known, furthermore, that he approyed it. It was this foll 
that inspired the Cubans to make their gouge. When they saw Ameri- 
can sugar planters getting away with 17 cents they decided it was 

rfectly legitimate for them to get some of the plunder, and to-day 
Phe people are paying the price for the Attorney General's mistake. 

Had the Sugar Equalization Board been permitted to exercise its own 
judgment, instead of the country facing a famine, as it now does, we 
woe have had the lartest crop of sugar in history at 63 cents per 
poun 

This witness, one of the greatest sugar experts in America 
and a Government official who has had charge of the sugar 
problem of the United States for over a year and who was head 
of the Sugar Equalization Board, charges the Attorney General, 
categorically, with being the author of the worst orgy of 
profiteering which has occurred in America during or since the 
war, with haying put the sugar question into politics and al- 
lowed an outrageous price for Louisiana sugar, and with sub- 
jecting the American public to plunderous extortion. These 
charges should be carefully investigated by Congress. 

On December 18 the House of Representatives sent to the 
Attorney General certain interrogatories, the first of which was: 

Whether he made, assented to, or approved in any way of the price 
for Louisiana sugar on the plantation of 17 cents per pound for yellow 
clarified and 18 cents per pound for plantation granulated? 

The answers to these interrogatories were made by the Attor- 
ney General on February 6, and are now on file as a public 
document and in the Congresstonan Recorp of February 10. 
The answer of the Attorney General to this interrogatory is as 
follows: $ 

As to paragraph 1, I beg to state that I neither made, assented to, 
nor approved of the price for Louisiana sugar on the plantation of 17 
cents per pound for yellow clarified and 18 cents per pound for planta- 
tion granulated, 

He, however, omits in his answer the very important words, 
“in any way.” 

He then admits that he sent a telegram to the United States 
attorney at New Orleans in reply to one from the United States 
attorney, which he gives in detail. The telegram of the Attor- 
ney General is as follows: 


November 8, 1919. 
MOONEY 
United States Attorney, New Orleans, La.: 


Your wire of the 8th, detailing results of conference. Consider 
agreed price rather high but hereby concur in maximum fixed price of 
17 cents for Louisiana plantation clarifieds, 18 cents for Louisiana clear 
granulated, Understanding that all contracts for a higher figure to be 
abrogated. Further suggest, if possible, you secure an agreement in 
writing by authorized committee of Louisiana producers and refiners, 
to be — as prima facie evidence where prices are charged in excess 
of agreement. You are hereby instructed to immediately prosecute any 
violator of this agreed price. 

PaLMER. 

For the Attorney General to say that “he has neither made, 
assented to, nor approved of the price for Louisiana sugar of 
17 and 18 cents“ by omitting the words “in any way,” in view 
of this telegram, is for him to quibble and evade in a manner 
thoroughly audacious. The answer is not even responsive to 
the interrogatory. 

By the admission of sending this telegram he confesses to 
having “ made, assented to, and approved of the price” to any 
fair mind, and by the subterfuge of omitting in his answer the 
words “in any way ” there is plain equivocation. 

His further statement that “these telegrams do not mean 
that we fixed the price, but do mean that, under all the special 
circumstances existing as to the Louisiana crops, this depart- 
ment was willing to concede that prosecutions would be ineffec- 
tual and unsuccessful if based upon a contention that any price 
less than 17 cents per pound for yellow clarified and 18 cents 
per pound for plantation granulated was an ‘ excessive price’ 
under the Lever law ” is thoroughly disingenuous, as the Attor- 
ney General had no right to concede that prosecutions would be 
ineffectual and unsuccessful and announce that decision to the 
parties in interest—the Louisiana sugar producers—who had 
been a party to the price set or agreed upon or concurred in. 

Under the law his right is restricted to confidential advice to 
his agent, the United States attorney, and prosecutions before a 
judge or jury. For the Attorney General to fix or concur in a 
maximum price and use this price as prima facie evidence where 
prices are charged in excess of that price would give him the 
power of saying before a trial that the defendant was guilty 
and then compel the defendant to go into court and prove his 
innocence, which is unthinkable under our present system of 
government and law. 


That he acted illegally in agreeing to or concurring in a maxi- 
mum price for Louisiana sugar without having taken any case 
before a judge or jury or even started prosecutions and having 
consulted as to price with the very parties in interest, the 
Louisiana sugar producers, is disclosed by the following facts: 

First. The statement made by the Attorney General Decem- 
ber 5 and inserted in the CoNdnESSTIONAL Recorp of the same 
date, page 213: 


A conference has been held this mornin 
of the Sugar Equalization Board and the 
which the 5 situation was reviewed. The Department of Justice 
has neither the wer nor the facilities with which to contro; the 

urchase or distribution of sugar. The only fovetamental body hav- 

this power is the Sugar Equalization Boar „ and its control termi- 
nates on December 31. The Congress, although requested to do 80, 
has failed to extend the life of the board. The Department of Justice 
will confine its efforts in the future, as it has in the past, to the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Lever food-control act, as 
amended, by prosecuting all instances of sales of sugar for an unjust 
or unreasonable profit. 

The Department of Justice has never attempted to fix the price 
It has accepted in the past the recommendations of the 

W Board very largely in determining maximum fair 
rices. he fair margins of profit owed are those established by 
he Food Administration, When such determinations were made they 
have been communicated to the district attorneys, who were advised 
that any sales in excess of the maximum figure set should be con- 
sidered unfair and unreasonable. The early termination of the board 
will make it impossible to set any definite price on sugar in the future 
or control its distribution. Every sale will be treated on its own 
merits, and in all cases where the district attorney has evidence in- 
dicating an unfair profit or withholding of sugar from the normal 
consumptive nnels, or any discrimination in price to the manu- 
facturer or to the jobber supplying the domestic consumer, he will 
proceed under the Lever food-contro! act, 


Second. The statement of Special Assistant Attorney General 
Figg, representing the Attorney General, in relation to sugar, 
before the subcommittee of the Agricultural Committee of the 
Senate October 8, 1919, last, page 72, when the following col- 
loquy occurred : 

Mr. Manztx. In the event of the Sugar Equalization Board not 


continuing in existence to control soyar, does the Department of 
Justice contemplate taking action under the food-contrel act now 


pending? 3 
Mr, Shon: The Department of Justice could not take action under 
that only in so far as individual cases of poren are concerned. 
Mr, Manrix, But in doing that you would have to fix a fair price? 
Mr. Fcc. That would purely a matter for the court. here 
would be no one in the Department of Justice to say what would 
be considered a fair price. 
77 9 ape The amendment as to a fair price was stricken out 
0 e 
Mr. Fico, Yes; it was stricken out of the bill. 


Third. The statements of the Attorney General himself be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture of this House, August 20, 
1919, pages 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, and 85, when he appeared asking 
for amendments to the Lever control law, under which he has 
been acting: 


Attorney General PALMER. Well, that has not been done; m propo- 
sition does not contemplate price fixing all down the line on the part 
of everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; section 4, 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan, Yes; you take section 4, about the 
middle part; tbat it shall be unlawful “ to engage in any discrimina- 
tory and unfair, or any deceptive or wasteful practice or device, or to 
make any unjust or unreasonable rate or charge, in handling or deal- 


ing with any necessaries.” 

Attorney General Palin. Well, that does not contemplate an 
Executive price fixing; that contemplates the leaving it to a court 
and jury to say whether the price cha under all the circumstances 
of the case, is a just and reasonable charge. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That really gives the authority to 
consider the question of rates and charges—and, of course, that 
means prices and profits—the right to consider it and interfere with 
business, la and small, as to prices, 

Attorney General Lalunn. You do not in section 4 give the Execu- 
tive the right to consider the fairness or unfairness of such prices, 
You declare what is unlawful, that is, the charging of unfair and 
discriminatory and unjust and unreasonable rates; and that leaves it 
as a question of fact for the jury. 

Let me tell you how we pro; to operate that—and, to my mind, 
it is the only practicable method. There are two ways by which it 
could be done, I suppose. One is your suggestion—having a price 
fixed in advance by some governmental agency; you say by the 
President. That means by some great organization that will swee 
the country from one end to the other and have its accountants an 
bein, SE and bookkeepers and workers in every line of industry 
engage in finding out how much is a fair price, 

ink that is impracticable, because we can not build up that kind 
of an organization; and if brag put it in the statute book, even as an 
alternative. we will be met by it at every corner road, and we will be 
criticized for not doing it that way, which will hurt the entire morals 
of the enforcement of your law. 

The other method is this: When a man makes an unjust and un- 
reasonable charge, or a discriminatory and unfair price, hale him into 
court. 

And our method, or our proposition, to determine to the satisfaction 
of a jury what is n fair and reasonable price, is this: We have called 

n the former State food administrators, not to organize thelr food 
administration, but simply to organize in the cities and counties fair- 
price committees, which we have asked to be composed of a wholesaler, 
a retailer, a representative of labor, representatives of housewives, and 
representatives of the general public. 

r. Youne. Sim ig voluntary workers? 

Attorney Gener: ALMER. Voluntary workers for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the question of what is a just and reasonable profit in that 


between representatives 
rtment of Justice, in 


1920. 


particular community; a decentralized agency for the purpose of giving 
the public knowledge which would be reflected in a boa box A — a 
man is brought before a jury upon the charge of charging 
able or unjust rate. We have already secured the coope 

the Federal food administrators, and we will have most of them; some 
have been delayed in accepting because they are away from home, or 
something of that kind. 

These fair-price committees are being organized in all the larger 
cities and counties of the country, and they are making and will make 
investigations which will apply to that community only. 

Now, their findings are not law; their findings do not fix the price. 
Their findings will simply present to us the same opportunity for gath- 
ering the evidence to show what is an unjust and unfair ce for that 
article, and if we bring a man into court who has sold at a higher 
price than they have announced as a fair price we can produce the same 
evidence that they had to convince a jury that that man is a profiteer, 
and if a committee of representative citizens of that character says that 
those men are profiteers they will not sell at that price in that com- 
munity, or if they do the jury will convict them, use the same kind 
of — pen be represented in that kind of committee that is repre- 
sented on a jury. 

Mr. McLAvuGHiix of Michigan. Why not this organization you are 

nizations? 

if the volunteer who is sery- 
rice which is pi 

is beyond 
we can not get him to serve. He will advise us; he will fix a TeS 
what he thinks it ought to be, with the understanding that we will take 
the man into court and try it out there on the same facts as brucia 
to him; but he won't put himself in the position of prosecutor, trial 
judge, and executioner at the same time. You can not ever that 
committee to operate. You will have to have a central commi here 
in Washington, appointing and ng them to operate. That can 
only be done in ene of two ways: Either to rebuild the Federal Food 
Administration or to have the ident place that power in the hands 
of the Department of Justice. And I think it would be an unthinkable 
ching: to expect the Department of Justice, thro’ these committees 


which are now serving, to fix a price which determines-in advance of a 
trial the guilt of any man. Why, I would not take that power, use 
I am practically saying “you are guilty ; you have to go into court and 


prove your innocence.” 


Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Then, if those provisiens are not put 


In you will have no regulatory or preventive proposition at all. It 
is all by way of arrest and prosecution, and there will be nothing 
regulatory or preventive, except the effect of an arrest and a prosecution. 

Attorney General PALMER. Except this volunteer scheme that I have 
spoken to you about, which is extralegal, I admit. 

Mr. Vogt. It looks to me as if you were given by subdivision 2 an 
additional weapon which you might use if you found those cases. 

Attorney General PALMER. I am fearful that it is a weapon that will 
be a two-edged sword. We can not get it in use in time unless the 
President vests that power in the Department of Justice. And for the 
Department of Justice to use that, it is for the purpose of giving the 
department the power to say what is a fair price, and then we would 
have to say whether the man is guilty or not. 

Mr. Voict. Some one has always had that power under section 5, and 
under subdivision 2 here is practically the language that is in section 5. 

Attorney General PALMER. Except that it was punishable under sec- 
tion 5 by removal of the license so far as the wholesalers are concerned, 
and, indirectly, so far as the retailers are concerned. And now we 
Peon to e it punishable by fine and imprisonment. It is quite a 

ferent thing, I take it, for an executive to determine a thing which 
is y facie and entitles another officer to take away a license from 
a dealer, and to determine a prima facie case against which sends 
him to the penitentiary. . 

Mr. VOIGT. Suppose gave your department authority to act under 
this subdivision 2 and you found a man selling sugar at 15 cents a 
pound, Why couldn't you serye an order under this $ on on 
that man, by authority of the President, and tell him to sell sugar not 
to exceed 11 or 12 cents a pound? 

Attorney General PALMER. I could, if the President gave that au- 
thority to the Attorney al. 

Mr. Vor. Wouldn’t it be a good idea? 

Attorney General PALMER. No; I do not think it would, because the 
failure of the party to do it would be punishable by. fine and imprison- 
ment. I would be depriving him of his right of trial by jury, among 
other things, if I told him to do that and he failed to do it. 


In the case of the Louisiana sugar producers, the Attorney 
General, through his agent, the United States attorney at New 
Orleans, consulted with the sugar producers’ committee, which 
under no aspect could be called a “ fair price“ committee, and, 
according to his own admission, concurred in a price for Louisi- 
ana sugar as a result, and authorized an agreement to be used 
as prima facie evidence, according to his telegram. Yet, August 
20, he said before the Agricultural Committee, for the Depart- 
ment of Justice to fix a price, even through committees, thereby 
making a prima facie case, would be to determine “in advance 
of a trial the guilt of a man,” and added: “ Why, I would not 
take that power, because I am practically saying ‘You are 


guilty; you have to go into court and prove your innocence.’ ” 


Yet that is the very thing he did in this case. 

The telegram which the Attorney General states in his an- 
swer to the interrogatories was sent by the United States attor- 
ney at New Orleans to him November 7 in part is as follows: 

+ * but as the Government is not in a position to guarantee 
the producer any fixed price for his crop and is necessarily limited to 
basset rp oa = a fair price, which virtually means a maximum — 
would be impossible to secure the consent of planters to fix 
average price as a maximum price, because of the vast difference ex- 
isting between maximum price and average price for crop, 

This statement discloses that the United States attorney, 
agent of the Attorney General, was “establishing a fair price” 
which, according to all the quoted previous statements the 
Attorney General himself admits, was undesirable, and I assert 
illegal. and for which the Attorney General has given no au- 
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15 5 of law, although the opportunity has been given him 
to do so. 

The second interrogatory to the Attorney General asked upon 
“what legal authority he made, assented to, or approved of a 
price for Louisiana sugar,” and so forth? 

His answer is: “As to paragraph 2, in view of my answer to 
paragraph 1, I deem no further answer necessary.” 

As his answer to the first interrogatory was evasive and 
equivocal, if not irresponsive, his answer to interrogatory 2 
should have disclosed his authority under the law, if he had 
any authority. As the very gist of the interrogatories was an 
inquiry as to what authority of law he had acted under, to 
evade the disclosure of his authority is an admission in itself 
that he had no authority. 

In the second request in interrogatory 3 the Attorney General 
was asked if he had “notified Louisiana sugar producers that 
under laws against profiteering they would not be prosecuted 
if they sold yellow clarified at 17 cents per pound and planta- 
tion granulated at 18 cents per pound.” His answer is: “I 
never notified the Louisiana sugar producers that under laws 
against profiteering they would not be prosecuted if they sold 
yellow clarified at 17 cents per pound and plantation granulated 
at 18 cents per pound.” 

The concurrence of the Attorney General in a fixed maximum 
price for Louisiana sugar and the publication of that informa- 
tion was notification, pure and simple, to the Louisiana sugar 
producers that they would not be prosecuted if they sold at or 
below this figure, and the statement by the Attorney General 
that he did not notify them is equivocal and evasive in spirit if 
not in substance. 

The maximum prices fixed were near the average price, and 
many of the more favored and better organized plantations at 
these figures might make extortionate profits and yet could not 
be prosecuted as profiteers because of the action of the Govern- 
ment. This could clearly be protecting and not prosecuting the 
profiteers. 

The Attorney General does not disclose in his answers to the 
interrogatories what was contained in the telegram from the 
United States attorney at New Orleans, November 3, mentioned 
in the United States attorney’s telegram of November 7, nor does 
he disclose any facts about the conference committee who were 
willing to accept 14 cents and 15 cents as the price for the entire 
crop, also mentioned in his telegram of the same date. Nor 
does the Attorney General disclose that there was a conference 
between him and certain Louisiana officeholders here in Wash- 
ington before he sent his telegram of November 8. 

In view of the evasive answers of the Attorney General by his 
failure to disclose the complete facts bearing upon this impor- 
tant matter; of his refusal to state upon what authority of law 
he had acted; of the immunity given to possible profiteers, and 
finally the effect of his action upon the price of sugar in the 
United States, a thorough investigation should be had of this en- 
tire question. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to amend and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp by printing therein an editorial from a publication 
called Facts About Sugar, of the issue of December 13, 1919. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by in- 
corporating therein a certain article to which he has referred. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is it political? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It is not; it is economic. 

Mr. GARD. From what is the editorial taken? 

Mr. TINKHAM. It is taken from a trade journal called Facts 
About Sugar. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 3 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


If the Attorney General was correctly quoted in the published account 
of his statement last week on the subject of sugar control, his remark 
on the failure of Congress to enact legislation in this connection 
evidently was an inadvertence. According to the press reports the 
Attorney General said that Congress had been asked to provide for a 
continuation of governmental control over sugar by extending the life 
of the Sugar tion Board, but had failed to do so. 
An examination of the sequence of events in connection with this 
matter shows that Congress was not officially acquainted with the 
for a continuation of the Sugar Equalization Board until the 
of „when a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, under the chairmanship of Senator McNary, conducted 
ublic hearings on the sugar situation following a statement and reso- 
fution brought before the Senate by Senator New, of a, on 
September 27. 
As eafly as July a resolution calling for an investigation of the 
sugar shortage by the Federal Trade Commission was introduced in 
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the House, bet that resolution did not contemplate action in the 
direction of future control. 

According to information which we consider veracious the adminis- 
tration, early in the present year, was approached through diplomatie 
channels by a representative of the Cuban Government with an inguiry 
us to whether the United States would be interested in purchasing 
the 1919-20 Cuban sugar crop. Apparently no definite reply was 
returned to this inquiry. Later on other unofficial advances were 
made, it is reported, by men who enjoyed the confidence of the Cuban 
Government, but again without eliciting any encouraging response. 

On July 16 a conference of American sugar producers adopted a 
recommendation that the Sugar Equalization Board be continued in 
existence with authority to Bryans the Cuban sugar crop of 1919-20, 
and this was followed shortly thereafter by the adoption of a similar 
resolution by the beet-sugar producers of the country. 

On July 29 Messrs. Hawley and Rionda, of the Cuban Producers’ 
Committee, addressed a ietter to the Sugar Equalization Board offering 
to negotiate the sale of the Cuban crop. In the light of present events 
one passage in this letter was truly prophetic. It read: 

“Tf accepted through the continued life and active participation 
of your respected board—or similar body—the whole question would 
be greatly simplified. If, on the contrary, the opportunity to serve 
not the American Deople alone, but the universal welfare, is for any 
reason, technical or otherwise, not availed of through one medium or 
another, there is not a community anywhere in America, in Europe, or 
Asia that will not feel the consequences of our failure to provide a 
stable price for this most necessary article of human consumption.” 

While no price was mentioned in this letter, it was well understood 
at the time that the Cuban crop, or such portion of it as the ualiza- 
tion Board might wish to acquire, could have been purcha at a 
price of about 6.50 cents a pound, f. o. b. Cuba. 

After deliberating upon this communication the Equalization Board, 
on August 14, one member dissenting, addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent, to whom it was directly responsible, in which it recommended 
that negotiations be entered into for the purpose of securing the 
sugar required for the necessities of the people of the United States 
for the year 1920." 

On September 20, having had no response to this suggestion, the 
‘president of the board again wrote the President, informing him that 
“the time is fast approaching, if it has not arrived, when we will be 
unable to control the Cuban crop of sugar for the year 1919-20.“ 

On September 23 the board received a letter from the Cuban repre- 
sentatives formally withdrawing their earlier offer. With that action 
disappeared the opportunity for the purchase of Cuban sugar at a 
material saving to American consumers. By that time nearly one-third 
of the future Cuban crop had been sold at prices ranging from 6.50 
cents a pound upward, and Cuban producers, or at least a large pro- 
portion of them, sensing the world-wide demand for their uct at 
rising prices, were unwilling to enter into a contract for the sale of 
their output at a fixed price, which they would have been willing to 
accept at an earlier date. 

The question of responsibility for the lack of encouragement which 
the advances of the representatives of Cuba received is now merely 
of historic or academic interest, but it seems worth while, for the sake 
of accuracy, to point out that the Sugar Equalization Board went as 
far as its official position justified in directing attention to the matter, 
that American producers expressed their willingness to enter into a 
plan that obviously would: have operated to hold down the price re- 
ceived for their product, and that the subject was not brought to the 
attention of Congress until a time when the purchase of the Cuban 
crop at a low price had become impossible, 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank 
the gentlemen on the Military Committee for yielding me time 
at this time. I heartily agree with the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat in his closing request, when he asked permission 
to amend his remarks, I sincerely hope that he will take oppor- 
tunity to amend them and get them somewhat in accord with the 
facts of the case. 

I propose in the little time that I have to confine what I have 
to say to answering the unwarranted and unjust attacks made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] upon 
the Louisiana sugar producers. One who listened to his re- 
marks a few moments ago and who was not familiar with the 
conditions that exist in Louisiana might, perchance, come to 
the conclusion that the Louisiana producers haye made an enor- 
mous profit in the sale of the sugar crop produced last year, 
and that to the making of this unwarranted and illegal profit 
the Attorney General of the United States was a party. What 
ure the facts? 

It is very easy to get up on the floor and to denounce people 
who are a thousand miles away from here, to produce facts 
and figures and apply them to a case when there is no 
foundation whatsoever for such an action. I venture the 
assertion that there is no class of producers in America who 
have contributed as much and as willingly and as uncomplain- 
ingly to the national welfare in the last two or three years as 
have the sugar producers of south Louisiana. To begin with, 
when the price was fixed by the Sugar Equalization Board for 
the crop year of 1918, it was fixed at 8.82 on plantation granu- 
lated—8.82 net to the farmer—granulated sugar, a sugar that 
goes directly into consumption, a sugar that you can not distin- 
guish from the granulated sugar made by the American Sugar 
Co. Our people received $8.82 a hundred pounds for that kind of 
sugar. 

Mr. BAER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. BAER, Is that what the farmer himself got—$8.82 for a 
ton of cane sugar? 


Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. That is what the factory got, 
and what the factory pays to the farmer is predicated upon 
what the factory gets for its sugar upon a sliding scale. 

For instance, the average factory in my State pays to the 
farmer in dollars per ton for his cane an amount equal to the 
price for which the sugar sells for per pound in cents. For in- 
stance, if sugar sells for 10 cents a pound, then the man who 
raises the cane will get $10 a ton for his cane, and if sugar goes 
down next week to 9 cents a pound then the farmer who delivers 
the cane would get $9 a ton for his cane that week. 

It is arranged on a sliding scale on weekly settlements. 

Mr. BAER. It is just the reverse in my State. When the 
price of wheat goes down the price of flour goes up. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. That is not the Way our fac- 
tories buy from our farmers. At the time that the price of 
$8.82 was fixed, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Louisiana had a 
good crop. In the summer of 1919 it was thought by us that 
it would have been a wise thing for the Government to have 
acquired the Cuban crop, the beet crop, and our crop, and the 
Louisiana people urged that before the Sugar Equalization 
Board, and we were met with the statement that it could not be 
done until and unless Congress gave that board additional 
authority to run beyond the 31st of December last. 

But be that as it may, the year 1919 was the most disastrous 
year that the sugar people of Louisiana have ever had in the 
history of that industry. We made practically no crop at all, 
Mr. Chairman. Sugar factory after sugar factory in Louisiana 
never turned a wheel; sugar house after sugar house last win- 
ter never had a fire under a boiler. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I will in a minute. 

Mr, Chairman, the crops were consolidated and shipped to 
central factories at great distances. At the time the crop was 


to begin to come in a committee came here to Washington. 


How did they come? Did they come as beggars? No; because 
it was universally recognized, and had been so testified to be- 
fore committees of this Congress, that without governmental 
regulation of some kind every pound of sugar that our planters 
made would sell for at least 25 cents a pound. They were ask- 
ing for no favors from the Government. They were not asking 
for the price to be fixed. Every man in Louisiana knew what 
he could get for his sugar. They came here, nevertheless—1 
will call the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to it—in an endeavor to hold down the price, not to put it up. 
Discussions were had with this and that governmental agency. 
There was no proposition ever made anywhere at any time by 
anybody to sell the Louisiana crop for 14 or 15 cents, as the 
gentleman has indicated—nowhere at any time. There was a 
tentative offer made at some such figure to the Louisiana people, 
which offer was politely declined. 

Now, the Sugar Equalization Board did not acquire the Cubau 
crop. A price was fixed for the beet sugar of the West. 

Now, what was the question before the Attorney General, who 
has been so severely arraigned here by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. TINSK HAI. What was the proposition that he 
had before him? Why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this 
committee, you could not have prosecuted a single sugar pro- 
ducer in Louisiana who sold his crop for 25 cents a pound. And 
why? It is not the price or what you get that determines 
whether or not you are a profiteer; it is what it costs you to 
produce that article: That is the question that determines 
whether or not you are a profiteer when you fix your price. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I refuse to yield. 

The only question before the Government under the Lever bill 
and its amendments was whether or not the price charged was 
excessive ; that is all. There could be no other question before it. 
Gentlemen in Louisiana, knowing not only the law but knowing 
what it had cost them to produce sugar, were justified in charg- 
ing more for their sugar than the arrangement that they finally 
made with the United States attorney. What was this arrange- 
ment? The gentleman from Massachusetts said the district at- 
torney down there, Mr. Mooney, consulted only the sugar pro- 
ducers. If the gentleman will turn to Mr. Mooney’s telegram to 
the Attorney General, he will find this in the body of the tele- 
gram: 

My session with the 1 was a protracted one, and was held after 
I had talked to many of the leading consumers and obtained their views. 

Men in Louisiana knew what it had cost to produce sugar. 
The consumer was consulted as well as the producer, and when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts stated that Mr. Mooney had 
consulted none but the producer, he had that telegram in his 
hand, and he knew that Mr. Mooney, the United States district 
attorney, had consulted not only the producers but had consulted 
the leading consumers in the community. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, what 
price was agreed on? Did the planters, all of them, rush to an 
agreement of 17 cents for their yeNow clarified sugar, which is an 
edible sugar, and 18 cents for their granulated, which can not 
be told from trust granulated? No, sir. A number of the sugar 
producers, and producers of cane also, thought that with the ex- 
treme shortage in the crop, and the tremendous cost of making 
the crop, that they were entitled to receive more than 17 and 18 
cents. And yet, after protracted meetings and protracted 
discussions, an agreement was had with Mr. Mooney that 17 
cents for yellow clarified and 18 cents for plantation granu- 
lated was not an unreasonable price. Let us see. Nine cents 
was agreed on as the price—9 cents less 2 per cent—which came 
to 8.82 for the crop of 1918. That crop was produced cheaper 
than the 1919 erop. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Can I have five minutes more? 

Mr. QUIN. I am sorry, but I have not the time. I had to 
take five minutes from another gentleman. 

Mr, SANDERS of Louisiana. I regret 

Mr. QUIN. I yield two more minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I thank the gentleman. 

The 1919 price, had it been fixed fairly, would have been three 
times the price of the 1918 crop, because the crop was two-thirds 
short. In other words, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, with the same acreage and at greater expense, the 
climatic conditions were such in Louisiana that the erop was 
ruined, and only about a third of a crop was harvested, and it 
cost more than the previous full crop had cost, yet the farmer 
received only twice the price, when, as a matter of fairness and 
justice, he could have demanded and legally received at least 
three times the price that he had received for his 1918 crop. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Will the honorable gentleman permit a 
question ? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. If I have the time. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I desire to bring his attention to a statement 
on page 2 of Public: Document No. 644, the response of the Attor- 
ney General relative to fixing the price on sugar. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I have read it, sir. 

Mr, TINKHAM. He says: 

I have before me your telegram of the 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I decline to yield to a reading. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I understood, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man would yield for a question. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 
of a document. 

Mr. TINKHAM. I wanted to ask the gentleman if he had 
read that statement? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Yes; I have read it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, how much time has the gentleman 
yielded back? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed his time. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Qur] use some of his time. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I will consume some of this time 
myself and discuss the matter that is presumed to be before the 
House, and that is the Military Academy bill for the mainte- 
nance of our institution at West Point, where we educate the 
officers for the Army of the United States. 

I deeply appreciate what my colleague from Louisiana [Mr. 
SanvDeERs] has said in response to the outbreak here of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. The reason why 
I yielded time that I had under my control to the gentleman 
from Louisiana was to enable him to correct the erroneous 
statements and false impressions and conclusions that might 
otherwise be left in the minds of Members by such a speech as 
that made by the gentleman from Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, we have heard within the last four years 
much talk about the military program of preparedness. I have 
the honor of being a member of the subeommittee that con- 
sidered and formulated the bill for the support of the Military 
Academy at West Point. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Monts] is chairman of that subcommittee. He has given 
careful and thoughtful consideration to the bill, and I believe 
he knows more about this bill than any of us on the committee 
because of his hard study of that measure. He will discuss it 
later on. 

We asked here more money than the whole committee has 
given. The bill which the committee brings out carries: in 
round numbers $2,142,000. Last year the bill carried. $122,223 
more than this bill calls for. Gentlemen, in my judgment, every 
single item of this bill should be passed by this Congress. 
appreciate the fact that we should all use the pruning knife on 
appropriations and cut out useless appropriations wherever pos- 
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sible, but there is such a thing as being parsimonious and 
using and exereising in legislation unwise economy. 

You will note that there are throughout this country such 
organizations as the National Security League and other kindred 
organizations which endeavor to foster militarism. They are 
endeavoring to set a great military hen with more eggs than 
she can cover; and, in my judgment, the Democratic caucus a 
few nights ago struck the best blow that has been delivered 
since 1916 against that crowd. [Applause.] 

I do not say and I do not believe that everyone who advo- 
eates a great standing army and advocates all of this prepared- 
ness program of having compulsory military training all over 
this country in time of peace does it through any selfish motives. 
There are many men who really in earnest believe that ought to 
be done. But the big interests of this country, the militarists, 
are taking advantage of the unsettled conditions and are taking 
advantage of the idea that some people have that it might be 
a good thing to force the American Congress to adopt such a 
program, 

My idea is that the Military Academy at West Point is the 
proper place to educate our officers in a scientific manner, to 
give them a broad, fundamental education; and the splendid 
military education which this academy gives is recognized by 
experts abroad, and the institution is regarded as the finest 
institution of its kind in the world. In order for us to have 
our country properly prepared, we must have such officers in 
abundant number as such an institution will turn out. In 
order to have our people made safe and let those who have 
their misgivings and are a little subject to hysteria have a full 
understanding that we will have trained military officers, I am 
in favor of that institution being encouraged and built up in 
every possible way, and I am in favor of having the program 
of training and education there such at all times as to keep 
and maintain the best of military education in the world here 
in our own country. [Applause.] In order to do that, certain 
policies must be carried on. The improvements that have been 
started up there, which the program sets out that must be con- 
tinued, in my judgment should be authorized and appropriated 
for by this Congress. 

Not all of the money has been properly spent there; but, gen- 
tlemen, you have a quartermaster there now in the person of 
Col. Timberlake who is a fine business man, who uses the public 
funds just as a good, economical business man in private life 
would do. He does not waste, in my judgment, a dollar of the 
funds that we allow him. He is a man who uses the best 
judgment and the most economical and discriminating method 
of expending the public funds intrusted to him of any public 
officer I know, especially in the whole Military Establishment. 
For that reason I believe this House should grant the money 
that is asked for. It will be wisely and economically expended 
under Col, Timberlake’s management. 

One other thing: The course at West Point has been cut 
since the war started. The law leaves it discretionary with the 
President of the United States as to what the curriculum shalt 
be—whether one year, two years, three years, four years, and 
so on. The head of the General Staff, Gen. March, has seen 
proper to cut that course down. They have it now at three 
years. It has been two years, I believe. This committee has 
brought out a provision in this bill asking this Congress to 
make it a matter of law that the course shall be four years at 
West Point. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, there is a reason for it being four years; 
All of the training and education that is necessary can not be 
given in three years’ time, and it is the policy now under the 
short term up there to have the boys so well educated in a col- 
lege or university before they go there that they can go on with 
ease in a three-year term. But if that is done it cuts ont the 
poor boy; it cuts out the high-school boy; it cuts out the 
farmer’s boy throughout this country. So we must have this 
course four years. Under that plan and that method they have 
jerked the coats off 100 of these boys in the lust examination 
and sent them back home because they could not pass that 
examination. 

You can see why it is necessary to have the course four years if 
we propose to take eare of the plain, common, poor boys through- 
out the United States. Every gentleman here ought to be willing 
to do that. But let me give you the figures on it. In the 
last 50 years, under the four-year course, one-fifth of the entire 
student body at our National Military Academy at West Point 
have come from the farms, and we all have reason to be proud 
of the records that those boys have made. I would like to see 
a great many more of them come from the farms. I believe we 
ought to have about 90 per cent of them from the farms and 
workshops and middle class, because when they become officers 
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real spirit of America and they will know the feelings of the 
private soldier, and they will know what he stands for. 

So, my friends, I ask you to stand up with the committee on 
that provision to have a four-year course made a matter of 
law, so that no Chief of the General Staff in the future can cut 
it down and put these restrictions around it that will keep the 
poor boy from going to the academy, 

And let me say to you, by way of suggestion, that Gen. 
Pershing stands with our committee on that proposition; and in 
response to Mr. Morin’s question as to his position he sent a 
telegram giving as his reasons for believing in the four-year 
course part of the reasons that I have given you why it should 
be four years instead of three years. None of them believes it 
ought to be two years. Some of the officers did not openly 
express themselves in favor of the four-year period, because 
perhaps their jobs might depend on the position they take. 
They can not go counter to the big chief. You know how that 
is. But fundamentally, in my judgment, 99 per cent of the Army 
officers believe that a boy ought to go to West Point for four 
years; and certainly almost every civilian who has his heart beat- 
ing in accord with the feelings of the masses of the people must 
believe that we should have the four-year period in order that 
the son of the plain, honest workingman and farmer throughout 
the United States can go to the academy and take that course if 
his Congressman sees fit to appoint him. 

Further, there has been suggested a change in the method 
of appointing these boys. Some of them wanted a program 
whereby they could just go out and select them from anywhere 
in the United States, if the cadet whom you have nominated 
and his alternate fail. Your committee does not believe in 
that. They believe that Representatives and Senators should 
have the right to name the boys to go to West Point, and that 
policy has been adhered to by our committee and we haye incor- 
porated it here into this bill. If we are going to keep down 
the hue and cry for compulsory military service in the United 
States, we must have the Military Academy at West Point a 
Strong institution, where the great body of the American people 
will know that at all times we have a strong force of men 
trained in the science and art of military affairs. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does not Gen. March, the Chief of Staff, 
oppose the four-year course and recommend the three-year 
course? i 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, yes; he does; but is that any reason why this 
Congress should adopt the three-year course, because Gen. 
March advocates it? Is that any reason why this Congress 
should vote against a four-year course, because Gen. March 
opposes it? I say that is no reason. I have great respect for 
zen. March, but I do not agree with him on that proposition. I 
have never believed it was good for the institution to shorten 
the course. I did not believe in it when he cut it down during 
the war. If I had had my way about it, it would not have been 
cut down a single day. We can not afford to have the Military 
Academy at West Point trimmed down to where it is nothing 
but a two-year or a three-year course, and I believe that the 
people who want to foster compulsory military training in this 
country would like to see that very thing done as an excuse 
why we should have universal compulsory military training 
and service in time of peace. In order that the American people 
may know that they will have splendid officers and plenty of 
them, West Point should have a four year’s course and the en- 
largement of the number of cadets that the bill which the com- 
mittee has brought out calls for. Personally every man on the 
floor knows that I am against compulsory military service and 
compulsory military training in time of peace. You know my 
opinion on that subject. I could not express my contempt for 
that idea; it would bankrupt the English language for me to 
attempt to describe what compulsory military service means in 
time of peace. [Laughter.] All of us in our districts and else- 
where during the war, and even the President of the United 
States said so; every public orator said we are now fighting to 
suppress autocracy and militarism, the very system that Ger- 
many had that I believe brought on this great holocaust across 
the sea where millions of lives were lost and millions of treasure 
were destroyed, causing heartburns throughout the country, 
newly made graves, and sorrow all over the world. It was that 
horrible system of military training and militarism that brought 
on the war. And yet there are some people trying in this 
country the same thing, making a lie when we told the country 
that there would be no militarism in this country. We fought 
to suppress the Prussian system of militarism, and yet we have 
it advocated here at our own doors, . 

We have certain organizations with a propaganda that they 
are trying to put forth, and they even had a fellow supposed to 


be a colonel who distributed circulars containing that propa- 


ganda around the land. That had no terrors far me, because I 
represent the people, and I feel what I know is for their interest. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. g . 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I want to know if the gentleman 
from Mississippi is not advised that the leader of his party advo- 
eates military training, which, according to the gentleman’s own 
statement, he was fighting two years ago. 

Mr. QUIN. In answer I will say that I am not discussing 
the President of the United States, He has been ill a good long 
while, and I do not think it pertinent to this discussion to con- 
sider what the President said. I will say this in response to 
the gentleman; The Democratic caucus, composed of Democrats 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Canadian line to 
the Gulf of Mexico, said in this very Chamber, and you saw it 
published in the papers, the fact that they voted 108 against the 
training to 17 for it. I believe that on the gentleman’s own side 
of the House there is a majority against that program. I cer- 
tainly can-not believe that the Republican Party in the United 
States would join hands with a great organization of capital, 
with the Steel Trust, with the Security League, and with those 
great classes of millionaires and billionaires in endeavoring to 
fasten this horrible, contemptible thing on the people of the 
United States, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman further yield? 
The implication of that is that the Presiden‘ joined hands with 
those people. 

Mr. QUIN. I do not know what the President stands for. 
He has been ill a good while and I have not had an opportunity 
to confer with him. [Laughter on the Republican side.] What- 
ever view the President has he is honest in it. He does not 
stand with the big interests to oppress the people. I am telling 
you what I stand for, and what the Democratic Party stands for. 
All of this crowd desiring to keep the laboring man of the 
United States out and down in fear, all of this crowd who knows 
that Congress can pass the income tax and the excess-profit tax 
to catch them, and that they as taxpayers intend to try to pass 
it on to the poor fellow who has to get down with the grub hoe 
and plow and spade, with the saw and plane and the hammer—all 
of that crowd of big “ buck-passers ” are crying for compulsory 
military training. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. f 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is a member of the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; I have been on that committee eyer since 
you put me there in 1973. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You have had the compulsory training propo- 
sition before you for six or seven months. When are you going 
to bring it out and giye us a chance to vote on it? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, we will never bring it out. Why, some of us 
on that committee have been fighting that thing ever since its 
inception ; we are fighting it yet. We are going to keep fighting 
it. I will say to the gentleman from North Carolina that we 
have been tied on that thing; three lonesome Democrats rambled 
off with a lot of Republicans under the leadership of my able and 
genial friend, the gentleman from California [Mr. Kain], 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman yield for u short question? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. MASON. Since the gentleman has not been able to confer 
with the President of the United States, has he asked you to 
resign on that account? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, the President does not appoint me. The good 
people of the seventh district of Mississippi place me here. I 
am going to stick to them. These good farmers and merchants 
and bankers and laboring folks that believe in the integrity of 
the Government, people who stand ready to go out and defend 
the flag at any time, people who pay the taxes for all legitimate 
purposes, but who would call a halt on paying taxes of a billion 
three hundred million dollars every year to have their own sons 
jacked up by the nape of the neck and pitched by the seat of 
the pants into the Army of the United States under the euphoni- 
ous name of universal military training, will object. [Laughter.] 

Here is what you are doing: You are proposing to take these 
yery men who ultimately pay all of these great taxes, $36,000,- 
000,000, hanging on the shoulders of the people of this country 
from the war, fighting to suppress militarism, to crush out the 
system where for 40 or 50 years Germany trained its boys in 
the very same manner that is proposed to be trained here under 
the bill before our committee, and which passed out of com- 
mittee onto the Senate floor the other day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. If it is not giving away any secrets of the 
Military Affairs Committee, I would like to know if the majority 
of the Democrats or a majority of the Republicans on that com- 
mittee believe in this compulsory military training. How do 
they stand on that committee as between Democrats and Re- 
publicans? 

Mr. QUIN. Well, you know we have but eight men on the 
Democratic side on the committee, and five of us, headed by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT], are against it, and have 
been fighting it, and I will say this: There are five Republicans 
on that committee who stand with us Democrats for the people, 
who represent the masses, who represent the plain people, and 
those five gentlemen have joined in with me and with Mr. Dent 
and Mr. Fær»s and with Mr. Hargison and Mr. WISE, who consti- 
tute the five Democratic members of that committee, who oppose 
universal compulsory military training or service in time of 
peace. We have been able by having this tie to prevent that 
monstrosity from being dragged out on the floor of this House. 

Mr. CARTER. How many Republicans have? 

Mr. QUIN. Some of my Democratic friends have said, “ Why 
do you not let it get out here on the floor, so that we can vote 
on it and show how we stand on the subject?’ But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I never believe in turning a lion loose in my house. 
[Laughter.] Whenever I see a snake I kill him. You never 
saw a farmer who would let a great, big rattlesnake crawl up 
the yard over his doorsill into his house so he could bite his wife 
and children, and so your committee would not let this horrible 
snake of militarism be brought out from the committee and 
turned loose in this House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman mean to say there are 
seven Republicans on the committee who are against it? How 
many are for it? 

Mr. QUIN. Well, the gentleman knows the personnel of the 
committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not. 
are with the chairman? 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman knows there are not seven. 
There are five Republicans. There are only five Democrats 
and five Republicans against universal compulsory military 
training on that committee. You know there is a vacancy. 
We have only 20 members at this time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know, but I have seen something in 
the newspapers and would not know how true it is because I 
ha ve not kept track of it strictly, but has the Senate committee 
reported out any compulsory military training bill? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, yes; they have it out over there. They have 
let the snake loose on the floor of the Senate, and that is the 
reason that our caucus was called here the other evening, in my 
judgment. They saw there was some danger of that snake 
getting out of our own committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I would rather not. I would rather pursue my 
discussion. 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman has not yet straightened 
out the committee matter and told how they stand. The gen- 
tleman is a Democrat, is he not? 

Mr. QUIN. I have told you how we stand. 

Mr. CARTER. Let me ask the gentlemen this question. 

Mr. QUIN. Five Democrats are all right on it, and five Re- 
publicans are all right on it; they are against this great mon- 
strosity of compulsory military service in time of peace. There 
has been no yote in the committee. I am just telling you that is 
my impression from what they say to me. 

Mr. CARTER. How do the Republicans stand on the com- 
mittee? How many are for military training and how many 
are against it? 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, there are not enough to get it out here, or 
they would have had it out. 

Mr. CARTER. How many Republicans are for military 
training on the committee? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think the gentleman from 
Mississippi understands that one of the practices here is not 
to talk about what occurs in the committee, and the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcutn] knows that, too, as the for- 
mer leader on the Democratic side of the House. 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, I will ask gentlemen not to take up my 
time. All I ask is for a majority of the Republicans to stand 
like a majority of the Democrats and we will not have any com- 
pulsory military training in this country. When the next elec- 
tion comes around, if the people want it, then let a majority 
of the people vote for it. If a majority of the people believe 
we ought to tax the people any more than we have been taxing 
them to build up a great military system in this country, let 
them show it at the polls; let every man in this House say how 
he stands. I am willing to go before my people and let them 
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know that I am against that monstrosity, however any man may 
feel in my district upon that or any other subject. I propose 
to go out boldly and fearlessly and let the people know how I 
stand. To me it is immaterial how anybody else stands. In 
my judgment the worst thing that can be done, the worst blow 
that could be aimed at patriotism and the liberties of the 
American people, would be to fasten upon the Republic universal 
compulsory military service. I do not believe that any more 
dangerous thing could be done than to put on this Republic 
compulsory military training, because that means compulsory 
military service in time of peace. Some of the bills that have 
been introduced are for putting into the reserve army 750,000 
of these young men after they have been grabbed from their 
homes; to take them away from the bedside of the sick 
mother; to take them from the farms, where we need them; to 
take them out of the workshops; to take those boys out that 
are needed at home and put them into military camps under 
this great system of court-martial, where trained tyrannical 
Army officers can court-martial them and send them to the 
penitentiary for smoking a cigarette, or taking it away from 
him—all of that kind of nonsense. The people of our country 
do not believe in that kind of thing, and I do not believe they 
would put any party back in power that would pass such a law. 

We have done enough to the American people in winning 
this war. We have taxed the life out of them; we took their 
boys away from them; we deprived them of free speech. The 
Congress and the Executive of this Republic would not let them 
publish articles. We have done everything to them. We had 
a governmental agency that would not let you put sugar ana 
flour on your table. It was right to pass all such laws to win 
the war. Right down in the country, where we have cribs 
full of corn, they had to buy half wheat flour and half corn 
meal. All these things have soured on the stomachs of the 
people. And I want to ask you now, when you come right on 
the heels of it all and say, “ We are going to grab your boys 
up, between the ages of 18 and 21, and carry them to a mili- 
tary camp and give them military training and make soldiers 
out of them from now on until doomsday,” what are the 
people going to say? They will say, Has our Republic gone? 
Has the old Republic of Washington and Jefferson passed 
away? Are we following in the tracks of the Kaiser? Are we 
following that horrible system that has brought on Europe that 
great and awful holocaust that cost so much blood and treas- 
ure; that afterwards engulfed the fair Republic of America, 
wherein 150,000 of our own boys lost their lives; and where, 
from the efforts that we are making for the rehabilitation of 
the crippled ones, there must have been a world of them 
crippled?” That is what the people are thinking about, and 
they are going to look to Congress on that. If a majority of 
the Republicans stand as I believe they do, it will not be the 
law. I know the Democrats are against it, and I am confident 
a majority of the Republicans are against it. 

Mr. OGDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time. I am confident, my friends, 
that the American people, at least for years, will be safe from 
any such German-Prussianism as that. And if they under- 
stand it, when they go to vote next fall there will be some left 
at home that are trying to fasten it on the people to-day. 
We talk about free speech and all that. I know this Republic 
is passing through a time of critical events. Events have 
changed many things within the last two or three years. All 
good Americans should be on guard to protect the rights and 
the liberties of the great masses of the American people. 

You have in this country, my friends, two classes that are 
really dangerous. One of them is that bolshevistic press that 
advises force and the tearing down of our institutions, and the 
other is the billionaire press of that great capitalistic class 
that would impose on the people. You must not think it is 
all with the poor devils of Bolshevism. These fellows on the 
soap boxes, and that we call Bolshevists, have not any in- 
fluence except what devilment they can stir up. We have got 
to keep that down, and the Government is going to do it and 
ought to do it; but at the same time this Government should, 
through the representatives of the people, keep down the 
invisible and dangerous power of the capitalistic class, which 
sinister power for selfish purposes stands as a greater menace 
to the perpetuity of the Republic than do the Bolshevists. 
[Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Emerson]. t 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the year 1920 will witness many changes in politics. 
In the first place college presidents will not be as popular this 
year as they were in 1912 and in 1916, for the most prominently 
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mentioned candidates for president upon the Republican and 
Democratic tickets are newspaper men. Senator Warren G. 
Hannixd [applause] is one of the most prominently mentioned 
names for the Republican choice for President, and Gov. James 
M. Cox [applause] is one of the most prominently mentioned 
candidates for President on the Democratic ticket. Both are 
native sons of Ohio, both are newspaper men, and not only edit 
the papers but in fact own them, and a man who can run a 
newspaper successfully is certainly a good business man. 
Senator Harpinc was elected to the United States Senate in 
1914 by an unprecedented majority, and Gov. Cox has three 
times been elected governor of Ohio. Geography will cut a 
great figure this year, and naturally all eyes are turned upon 
Ohio as the pivotal State in 1920. Indiana used to claim that 
honor, but it is now Ohio. Ohio and Virginia have vied with 
each other in having the honor of being the “ Mother of Presi- 
dents,” each having furnished five, but I fear in 1920 Ohio will 
leave Virginia behind and take the honor to herself. Anyway, 
the year 1920 will witness the entrance of newspaper men as 
the controlling factor in American politics and exit college 
presidents. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. James] was to have had five minutes to address the com- 
mittee. He was unavoidably called to his office, but he left 
with me a letter, or a copy of a letter, which he desired to have 
read and inserted in the Recorp, and I ask that that be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that the letter of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan be read. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right te object, what is the 
letter about? 

Mr. KAHN. About two young men who captured the first 
German prisoner and who came from Mr. James’s district. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. W. FRANK JAMES, 7 
` House of Representatives. « 

My Dran Mr. James: Referring to pu letter of February 2 rela- 
tive to the desire of American Legion Post No. 5, Ironwood, ch., to 
rtment that Adam Blazokowski 
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n 
4 5 Kohanski, both of Company C, Eighteenth Infantry, wounded 
an 


y mail carrier and was on 
gotten the mail when he 


fi 1 
i ie iene S (Signed) P. C. HARRIS, 
8 The Adjutant General. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in December, 1862, Lincoln referred to the subject of 
emancipation as follows: “ The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is piled high 
with difficulty and we must rise to the occasion.” 

This statement is as applicable to the situation to-day as it 
was 58 years ago. With perfect candor must we admit that the 
present occasion is piled high with difficulty, but as real Amer- 
icans we are looking forward, burying the dead past, and mak- 
ing to-day’s accomplishments pave the way to to-morrow’s suc- 
cess. 

The people of this country are looking forward to the rees- 
tablishment of a government at Washington that realizes that 
the Constitution of the United States is still functioning and 
that the title of President has not been changed to king. They 
are looking forward to the day when a Republican President, 
supported by a Republican House and Senate, shall be once 
more working in harmonious effort to develop by wise legisla- 
tion that feeling of security in industrial and economic prob- 
lems that has always existed under Republican rule. Explain 
the causes as you will, the fact remains that under every Demo- 
cratic administration we have had industrial and economic 
disaster, and hardship and financial loss have been the portion 
of the great army of wage earners in this land as a result of 
these conditions. 

We were heading directly for this zone of disaster in 1913 
and 1914, when the misery and necessity of European belliger- 
ents was as welcome cs the manna in the desert to the Demo- 
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cratic Party, just on the verge of another collapse. Then came 
to us a period of prosperity, and Democratic spellbinders rushed 
forth to explain to the people that their party was no longer a 
failure; that even with their low-tariff bill wages were higher 
than ever before and labor in such demand that its opportuni- 
ties for added remuneration were countless. Yes; it was a 
period of prosperity, but of poisonous prosperity, for so intent 
were we in the pursuit of the almighty dollar, selling ammuni- 
tion and clothes and food to Europe, while there men, young 
and old, were fighting the mighty forces of Germany, that we 
well-nigh forgot our duty in the matter. 

Under the soporific influence of the Democratic leaders’ unc- 
tious phrases we were gently rocked to the tune of “ neutrality ” 
and very nearly fell sound asleep as Woodrow crooned “I'll 
keep you out of war.” 

And it shall be written on history’s pages that the final 
awakening to a realization of duty, to the fact that there were 
still in our American manhood and womanhood traditional 
loyalty and an inherent nobility of character, was not at the 
behest of the Democratic Executive, but at the clarion call of 
a man who for months had been forced to stand alone, the man 
who finally stirred the conscience and fighting spirit of Amer- 
ica—Theodore Roosevelt. 

The war is over, thank Heaven, and we all devoutly pray 
that the war god may be stripped of his armor and his sword 
and shield beaten into plowshares. ` 

If it can be banished by the adoption of the League of Na- 
tions, then let us accept it; but let the President and his 
senatorial satellites meet us at least halfway in order that 
such reservations may be adopted as will assure the people 
of the United States that the necessity of sending our beloved 
boys to war shall not be determined by the European members 
of the league but by our own Congress. If ever again there 
appears to be necessity for our intervention in the cause of 
right and justice, rest assured that American soldiers will never 
shirk their duty. 

But new problems face the country, and the Republican Party 
must convince the people of this Nation that they are deter- 
mined to cope with them, not in the interest of any class, but 
that labor shall have a square deal, capital a square deal, and 
that the long-suffering public shall not be lost in the shuffle. 

Labor and capital will find their differences disappearing if 
there can gradually be developed a satisfactory partnership. 
There was a time when capital held the whip hand in this coun- 
try and labor was at a distinct disadvantage, when class legis- 
lation was not a rarity and labor was looked upon as a mere 
commodity. But conditions have changed; the power of capital 
has been circumscribed ; class distinctions have been leveled, and 
the rights of labor have come into general recognition. A more 
even and just balance between capital and labor has been estab- 
lished and the dawn of a new era is at hand. But class domi- 
nation, with labor in the ascendancy, is just as obnoxious to 
the American people as with capital in control. They will not 
tolerate it, and any attempt to fasten it upon the Government 
through the ballot or any other medium will be resented. 

The labor vote of America is intelligent, patriotic, and con- 
siderate; it is not for sale, barter, or gift; no politician carries 
it around in his vest pocket and no boss can drive it into the 
runway of his particular desires. It is composed of enlightened 
and educated American citizens, entirely competent to think and 
reason for themselves, and they will do so in this coming cam- 


ign. 

Workingmen constitute the great majority of the electorate 
in this country, and they realize that their interests are identical 
with the interests of the Nation and that they prosper only when 
the United States is prosperous. As a Republican I take this 
opportunity of stating that I stand for the principle of collective 
bargaining, believing it to be fundamentally sound and a very 
efficient method of preventing disastrous strikes. 

High wages are here to stay, and the Republican Party is de- 
sirous of maintaining the best possible standard of living condi- 
tions for our wage earners. It is high time that our people 
were assured of something more than the oft-quoted “living 
wage.” Jf all they have to look forward to during long years 
of toil is a bare living wage, then the future holds little of 
comfort or consolation for them, and in the living present makes 
life a constant struggle with debt. Labor is sound, is loyal, and 
deserving. Let us keep the standard high. 

We have taken a long step forward toward eliminating waste- 
ful expenditure of national funds by the adoption of a measure 
providing for a bufiget system, This will tend to put the Gov- 
ernment on a business basis and will enable the people to fix 
responsibility for extravagance and for excessive taxation. 

The railroads are to be returned to their owners on March 1, 
and we must be quite certain that the legislation enacted for 
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their conduct and control is fair to invested capital, fair to the 
employees, and that no unnecessary burden is placed on the 
shoulders of the general public, who, of course, must eventually 
pay the bill. Let us not lose sight of the fact that our savings 
banks and our great life insurance companies are all heavy 
stockholders in railroad securities. There is no question but 
that to meet the unusual raise in wages and upkeep the 
Railroad Administration should have made a further raise in 
rates, but this has been avoided for purely political purposes. 
Knowing that the railroads were to be returned to private con- 
trol, the Democrats have decided it would be a vote-catching 
proposition to let the raise in rates come after the railroad bill 
was passed by a Republican Congress and then shout“ We told 
you so.” 

But they will not lead many common-sense Americans into the 
Democratic donkey stable with that kind of chaff. I desire in 
this connection to refer to a statement of Walker D. Hines made 
before the Bar Association of the City of New York, in which he 
said, “ The real reason for the deficit is due to the fact that the 
prices charged for railroad transportation have not been in- 
creased in keeping with the increase in prices of commodities.” 

If, as I have been informed, the present Federal child-labor 
Jaw has been declared unconstitutional, it is high time that we 
enacted legislation on this subject that will stand the test of our 
highest tribunal. While many States have splendid laws on this 
subject, it is really a subject of national importance. 

In the very near future foreign competition must be reckoned 
with and the present tariff must undergo a thorough revision. 
The standard of American wages and consequent living condi- 
tions are higher than ever before in our history, and they must 
be maintained. Japan and Germany are preparing to flood our 
markets with the handiwork of their artisans, who are working 
long hours and for ridiculously low wages. England also will 
strain every nerve to have the trade balance show in her favor. 
The World War built a tariff wall around the United States as 
high as that encompassing China, but that protection has 
crumbled away with the ending of the war, and a good old- 
fashioned, revenue-producing Republican tariff is what we are 
going to need. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion all over the country as 
to what should be our military and naval policies. When we 
finally entered the war and realized the deplorable condition of 
unpreparedness there was a strong, well-defined expression by 
thoughtful Americans that in the future we should adopt some 
method of universal training. After 20 months’ participation in 
the bloodiest of all wars, where it was our privilege to take an 
active part on several fronts and in so decisive a manner as to 
bring the war to a close, we find that a reaction has set in and 
an evident propaganda is being instituted against any form of 
military training. ‘This is a problem the consideration of which 
searches the heart of every mother and father in the land. Of 
course, we all hope and pray that never more shall nation against 
nation rise, but the joy of the millennium is not yet, even 
though we have a League of Nations. 

We live in the greatest country under the canopy of the uni- 
verse. America spells opportunity for our children in the days 
to come and opens wide the avenues for accomplishment to those 
of us who are ready to act in the living present. Then, fathers 
and mothers of America, what is to be the answer; we are your 
Representatives; your flesh and blood must render the service. 
American Legion, what have you to say? You gave such service 
us has never been equaled in the world’s history, considering 
your short period of training. You had many hardships and 
much suffering to endure eyen in our own camps before you went 
to the fighting line. Unpreparedness cost us thousands of lives, 
What is your message to Congress on this subject? Shall we 
keep America strong and great or shall we some day be again 
caught in the trap of unpreparedness, baited with the cheese of 
pacitism ? 

The development of a merchant marine that shall carry the 
Stars and Stripes to the ports of the world is the ambition of this 
Congress. And here again enters the discussion as to private 
or Government ownership. The great preponderance of opinion 
seems to be in favor of the return of the ships to private owners, 
and the Shipping Board, although they have had wonderful suc- 
cess under the allocation system, are now selling the ships with a 
view to reduce to a minimum any loss to the Government. A de- 
gree of loss is inevitable; many loyal citizens, experts in shipping, 
who practically donated their services to the Shipping Board, are 
of the opinion that the ships should be sold at a sufficiently low 
price to represent the difference between the normal cost and the 
excessive war cost of forced preduction. This might fairly be 
considered a legitimate proposition that could without prejudice 
or diseussion be considered a war loss. The necessity of a pow- 
erful Navy is accentuated by the development of a merchant 


marine. I believe we should have a Navy the equal of any afloat, 
for a first-class navy with an auxiliary service of hydroplanes 
8 perhaps give us our greatest security against coast at- 
ac’ 

These are a few of the many intricate problems that are be- 
fore us for the year 1920. Let us face them with courage and de- 
termination. The Nation believes in the Republican Party; its 
record abounds in constructive accomplishment. The Nation 
looks with hope for wise guidance and sane progress; the Nation 
expects a broad and humanitarian treatment of the problem of 
human rights and human welfare. It demands the emancipation 
of business, the removal of vexatious restrictions and obnoxious 
taxes. It demands security under the law for life and property 
and the protection of an American citizen wherever he may be, 
and denrands the vigilant safeguarding of our national liberty 
and sovereignty. To these duties the Republican Congress dedi- 
cates itself. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KAHN. How much has the other side? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Quix] has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KAHN, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. OSBORNE]? 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. How long does the gentleman intend to have the 
committee sit? It is now nearly 5 o'clock Saturday night. 

Mr. KAHN. I hope to finish in 18 minutes. I propose to move 
to rise as soon as we finish the general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California [Mr. Os- 
BORNE] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, there is no obligation of the 
people of the United States, whether it be written in the laws 
or simply be of record in the hearts of our people, greater than 
that which the Nation owes to its soldiers and sailors who have 
seryed it in war. So long us our people frankly recognize such 
obligations and do their utmost to meet them in letter and 
spizit, so long will our great Republic be sound at the core and 
capable of throwing off the insidious agencies of disintegration 
and decay which constantly seek to attach themselyes to the 
body politic. It is to the credit of our Nation that it has been 
good to its surviving soldiers of all its wars, from the Revolu- 
tion to the present day. The soldiers of the Reyolution and 
their widows were pensioned in the early part of the last cen- 
tury upon a basis that was generous for that period, when 
money was less abundant and had a greater purchasing power 
than it has to-day. Although the Revolutionary War extended 
over eight years, the single terms of service of soldiers were gen- 
erally brief, where they were called out for particular cam- 
paigns, and in a few months, the campaign being over, they 
were discharged and returned home. Often, however, the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers had several of these short terms of service 
of two or three or six months’ duration, as they were called out 
for special emergencies. Pensions were also granted to all 
widows of Revolutionary soldiers. 

Again, following the War of 1812, the veterans were given 
grants of public land in the form of certificates, which they 
were at liberty to apply to the land itself or to sell for cash. 

Following the Mexican War, pensions were granted to soldiers 
suffering from disability incurred in or as a result of their mili- 
tary service and to widows of Mexican War veterans. 

The casualties of the Civil War were far greater than those 
of all former wars combined. A general pension bill was passed 
during or shortly subsequent to the war, graded according to 
the nature of the casualty incurred and confined to those cases 
where the disability was incurred in or as a direct result of 
military service and in the line of duty. 

It was not until more than a quarter of a century after the 
Civil War that service pensions were enacted, to take effect at 
the date when the veteran should have reached the age of 62 
years. As with the passing of time the yeterans reached more 
advanced age their pensions were increased, until now, under 
the Sherwood Act, the lowest pension paid is at the rate of $30 
per month. To entitle a soldier to a pension he must have an 
honorable discharge and have served not less than 90 days. To 
soldiers of the Revolutionary War the pension limit was 14 
days. At this date the average age of Civil War pensioners is 
75 years, and the House has passed what is known as the Fuller 
pension bill, which advances the pension to all Civil War vet- 
erans who served not less than 90 days and who were honorably 
discharged to $50 per month. The bill is now under considera- 
tion in the Senate. 

This enlightened and generous policy toward the soldiers of 
our various wars has stood us in good stead when serious crises 
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have arisen in our national affairs and the ceall has gone forth 
for men to defend national interests and policies with their 
lives. The men who go do not think much about these things. 
They go because their country needs them. They offer their 
lives to the service, and if they think of compensation at all it 
is with the vague idea that the Nation is going to do the fair 
thing by them, and if they do not return their dependents will be 
taken care of. They know in a general way that the country 
has been fairly liberal with the soldiers of its various wars, and 
that that is likely to continue to be its policy. 

Now, we come down to the great World War. In round num- 
bers, 4,000,000 men went out. Over 2,000,000 went overseas. 
They were all prepared to go when they should receive their 
orders. These men received no bounties of any sort, if the $60 
bonus at discharge be excepted. I believe that it is the general 
sentiment of the country that some substantial recognition 
should be made to every soldier and sailor who served during 
the war. 

Many proposed enactments have been presented to Congress, 
intended to carry out this idea and to meet this generally recog- 
nized national obligation of honor. One of these is the Mondell 
soldiers’ land settlement bill, which to my mind has many most 
admirable features. Its advantages, however, would naturally 
be confined to those soldiers who might desire to enter upon an 
agricultural life. Representative Morgan and others have intro- 
duced bills to provide for a substantial bonus payment in cash. 

One of the great difficulties of the situation is patent to every 
fair and thoughtful mind, and that is the large amount of money 
involved and the difficulty of raising it in addition to the other 
billions necessary to the carrying on of the Government and the 
discharge of the obligations incident to the winding up of the 
war. We now have an annual interest account on Liberty bonds 
alone equal to the entire expense of the Government before the 
war. There is no way of raising the necessary amount of money 
involved except by the issu2 of bonds. That is a step that all 
prudent men of all parties hesitate to take. We strained our- 
selves to the limit in the drives for the various Liberty loans 
during the war, and to undertake such a drive now, without the 
stimulus that the necessities of war involved, would be a mngst 
serious if not doubtful undertaking. 

It is an axiom, however, applicable to nations as to individ- 
uals, that if we owe anyone, either in honor or in bond, which 
presently we are unable to pay, we should at least make our best 
endeavor to do so. If circumstances make it impossible to pay 
cash we should be willing to offer our note to pay at some time in 
the future. 

It is with this principle in mind that I have ventured to intro- 
duce into the House of Representatives a bill (H. R. 12847), in 
the hope that it may suggest to Members a method by which 
this obligation to our soldiers as nearly as possible may be met 
without a violent strain upon our national credit. Fairly it may 
be described as a payment by note instead of cash. 
ae FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 

ere? 

Mr. OSBORNE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I am greatly interested in what the gentleman is 
Saying, and I have been interested in all those proposals; but 
one of the things that concerns me more than anything else is 
the question, if we take the step of issuing a bond or note 
which the receiver will want to convert into money, what would 
be the effect on the market value of Government securities if a 
large amount of the bonds or notes were thrown on the market 
at once to be cashed? Our Liberty bonds have gone down to 
90 per cent now. What general effect would it have, in the 
gentleman’s opinion, upon the expansion of our credit and the 
reduction of the value of Government securities? 

Mr. OSBORNE. I would say that that is a serious question 
to be taken into account in considering such a measure as I 
am about to read. The bill follows: 


A bill (II. R. 12347) to authorize an additional issue of bonds, to be 
known as World War veteran bonds, to meet expenditures for the 
national security and defense and to preserve the national honor; 
such bonds to be issued to soldiers, sailors, and marines—oflicers an 

for each day served during the 


men alike—at the rate of $1 per da 
such bonds shall be issued, and 


war; to provide the manner in whic 
for other purposes. 

Whereas there is a very ral sentiment throughout the mong in 
favor of a more material recognition of the valuable and — otie 
services of the brave men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of 
the World War than has been given, in the form of a bonus, that 
will assist In returning these soldiers and sailors to the advantages 
in nD that ae enjoyed when they entered the war service of their 
country ; an 

Whereas the financial situation of the country resulting from the war, 
1213 unprecedented Federal taxes, renders it cult to meet 
in cash the recognized moral obligation of the country to its veterans 
of the World War; and 

Whereas the manifest difficulties of the situation do not absolve the 
Nation from the obligation, but do justify the best efforts of Con- 

ress and the Government to meet the obligations of honor of the 
‘ation by such methods as are available: Therefore 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
2 t every soldier, sailor, and marine who served 
the United States — Navy, or Marine Corps during the period 


of the World War, commencing April 6, 1917, and ending June 30, 1919 
and who has received an honorable discharge, or who at the date of 
the passage of this act still remains in the military, naval, or marine 
seryice of the United States, is entitled to and shall receive a World 
War veteran bond in the manner hereafter provided to the amount of 


Wine, 2. hat the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author 
. 2. 0 e Treasur, ê authorized to 
issue World War veteran bonds, one for each soldier, Gaston. and ma- 


rine who served during the period stated—officers and men alike—in 
the 8 of 42 — 8 8 — poe to be e 5 pe g 
rules an ons to orm 0 e Secretar, 

and the Secretary of the Na vib = 


Sec. 3. That such World War veteran bonds shall bear interest at 
the rate of 43 per cent per annum, payable principal and interest in 
gold coin of the United States, and at such times as may be fixed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. That such issue of bonds shall be 
limited in total amount to $1 300,000,000, 

Sec. 4. That this act go into effect on and after its passage, 
and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

This bill has been referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and I am assured that it will have careful consideration, 

While I am not unmindful of the fact that this bill or any 
bill that seeks to do anything in the way of performing this act 
of justice to our soldiers will add that much to our national 
debt and a certain amount to our annual interest account, it 
will, however, obviate the necessity of another and doubtful big 
bond drive. Personally I believe that, as the importance of 
withholding the bonds from flooding the market is explained to 
and understood by the World's War veterans, the bonds would 
be held by the original owners in something like the same pro- 
portion that Liberty bonds were held by the original purchasers. 
They comprise an excellent collateral for loans, and those who 
might need money for temporary purposes might so employ 
them and obviate the necessity of throwing them on the market. 
I have confidence that this proposed issue of World's War vet- 
eran bonds would not be greatly sacrificed on the market, and 
that their issue would not cause a serious decline in the market 
value of Liberty bonds. And I have confidence that, as in the 
case of many another debtor, the time that this method will 
give us will assist, in the long run, in enabling America to 
emerge with success financially, with its honorable obligations 
to its brave defenders fully vindicated. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. ‘ 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi kindly use some time? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. CARTER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, since the announcement of 
candidates for President seems to be in order, I want to an- 
nounce that Oklahoma will present for President of the United 
States Senator Rorerr L. Owen, of that State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have placed in the RECORD a 
speech made in connection with that matter by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrxas] at the convention a short time 
ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
incorporating therein the speech made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the speech referred to: 

SPEECH or Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, PERMANENT CHAIRMAN DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION AT MUBKOGEE, OKLA., FEBRUARY 5, 1920. 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the convention, 
Senator Owen has rendered lasting patriotic service to the 
Nation as a Senator, and Oklahoma now tenders him to the 
Nation for President. 

If partisanship could be eliminated next November, with 
our distinguished citizen as the nominee, he would receive the 
unanimous vote of our great State. We do not present him as 
our fayorite son, as much as we love him personally and admire 
his ability, but we present him as one of the foremost leading 
national figures of the Nation. He is a resident of Oklahoma, 
but his statesmanship and qualities of leadership command the 
thoughtful attention of the entire country. He is no longer a 
local but a national figure. No man will be made the standard 
bearer of a great party whose record, public and private, has 
not been critically examined. It must bear the test of close 
scrutiny. The people will not elevate a man to the Presidency 
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whose fitness has not been proved. They will not elect him 
because he is a resident of any particular State. The prin- 
ciples for which he stands must be unmistakable. 


“This is no time for untried leadership. The party nominee 
must not only profess the principles for which he stands but his 
record must attest his sincerity. He must not only be a man 
of great ability but of wide experience. He must be a recog- 
nized leader of men and must possess such qualities as will 
command the respect and thoughtful attention of the men and 
women of the Nation. Since the brave sons of America con- 
tributed in such a large measure on the bloody fields of France 
to destroy despotism and save the liberty of the world, no other 
Government occupies a more enviable position among the na- 
tions of the world. The early ratification of the peace treaty 
would easily have made the United States the leading nation 
for generations to come. We must not have a man with a 
limited partisan vision, but a statesman who is able to grasp 
questions with an unclouded vision and retain for us the lead- 
ership our position among the nations of the world entitles us. 

“No other man possesses in such a marked degree all the 
qualities of leadership as Senator Owen. Born in the Old 
Dominion State, almost within the shadow of the home of 
Jefferson, he came west, a young man with a finished education. 
Alert in mind, vigorous in body, and determined to assist in 
the development of the splendid country which afterwards be- 
came a part of this Commonwealth, he helped in uniting the 
seals of the Five Civilized Tribes into the greater seal of the 
State of Oklahoma. Recognizing his peculiar fitness, the people 
elected him United States Senator upon our admission to state- 
hood in 1907. He has been twice reelected by practically the 
unanimous vote of our entire citizenship. 

By education he is splendidly equipped. His entire life has 
been devoted to a close study of public questions. His ana- 
lytical mind enables him to carefully examine every subject and 
view it from every angle. He is a forceful public speaker and 
a ready debater. For 12 years he has been a commanding figure 
in the United States Senate. During that time he has taken 
part in the consideration of all national legislation, and his posi- 
tion on every public question is known throughout the country. 

“He has been a great leader in the fight for the things upon 
which our party will go before the country with confidence and 
ask for indorsement. 

It has been urged that the Democratic Party is not a con- 
structive party, but who can review the achievements of the party 
for the past eight years and not be proud of its glorious record. 
We have enacted more constructive legislation for the benefit of 
the entire people of this country within that time than our op- 
ponents have passed in a quarter of a century. When we came 
into power, we found a financial system that bad been the breeder 
of panies for a hundred years, and although there had been re- 
peated efforts made to enact satisfactory legislation, the Repub- 
lican Party was either unable or impotent to do so. While there 
was some doubt and some criticism as to the effectiveness of 
the Federal reserve act when it was enacted, Senator Owen, to 
whom more credit should be given than any other man in the 
Nation, at the head of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the Senate, piloted the bill through the Senate of the United 
States, never in doubt that when it was passed his name would 
be secure in the financial history of the world. Panies like those 
of 1837, 1873, 1893, and 1907, are no longer possible. The law 
stood the stress of the World War and assisted our Nation in 
not only meeting its own financial requirements, but in lending 
necessary assistance to our Allies across the sea. 

“Having faith in the common people of the country, he be- 
lieved in the election of United States Senators by the direct 
vote of the people, which led to the constitutional amendment. 

“As everyone can attest, for a quarter of a century, almost 
single-handed and alone, he fought against strong odds for equal 
suffrage for the women of the country. With him as the nomi- 
nee, the women of our State and Nation should rally around our 
standard with au enthusiasm that no other candidate can 
arouse. 

“He has advocated all progressive legislation, and his vote 
has been in the interest of humane legislation whenever recorded 
in the Senate. He early championed the child-labor law, and 
when one act was found defective and held unconstitutional, he 
joined with others in securing the enactment of a law that has 
stood the test of the courts. 

“Firmly convineed of the evils of intemperance, he espoused 
the cause of prohibition and has been one of its leading advo- 
cates in the State and Nation. 

“Anxious to assist the largest industry of our country, he has 
actively aided in passing legislation, such as the agricultural- 
extension act. This law is of particular advantage to farmers. 
I. makes their lands more productive, assists them in marketing 


their food products, and brings to them that measure of pros- 
perity which is their due. 

“From his committee also came that fine piece of constructive 
legislation known as the farm-loan act, by which the farmers of 
the Nation can secure long-time loans at low rates of interest, 
payable on the amortization plan. Foreclosures under this act 
are unknown and will be negligible. The enactment of this 
measure had the beneficial effect of lowering the interest rate to 
farmers and securing for them easier and better terms. 

“We have always insisted upon the internal development of 
our country in such a way as to benefit the plain people, and, with 
that end in view, appropriations were made to stimulate the 
building of good roads all over the Nation. If the war had not 
interfered there would have been more good roads built in the 
past four years than during the past century. 

“Tt was during the last Cleveland administration that the 
first appropriation was made to extend the mail service by rural 
routes to farmers. The service was inaugurated under Post- 
master General William L. Wilson. As a result of this experi- 
ment, 43,296 of such routes carry mail to millions of people liv- 
ing on the farms of our country. 

“Appreciating the necessity of improving public health, he has 
advocated preventive measures and the establishment of a de- 
partment of health in our Federal Government. If this legisla- 
tion is enacted, diseases which have scourged our country in days 
gone by will be met and conquered. Epidemics will be made im- 
possible. 

„In an earnest effort to stimulate education he has advo- 
cated and pressed upon the attention of the Senate and the Na- 
tion the immense advantage of establishing a department of 
education. The surprisingly large number of 700,000 men called 
to the colors during the war who could not read or write 
emphasizes the need of such legislation. 

“R as a close student of financial and economic con- 
ditions, he is favorably known to the business world, At the 
same time he is equally satisfactory to the laboring men of our 
country, whose cause he has championed. He is alike acceptable 
to employer and employee. 

For half a century we have been battling against the method 
of raising revenues with which to pay the expenses of our Gov- 
ernment. To place this burden upon the consuming publie with- 
out reference to earning capacity is indefensible. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution authorizing the enactment of legislation 
providing for an income tax is the result of a political battle 
waged for many years. Everyone concedes the justness and 
fairness of such a method of taxation. It places the burden 
rightfully upon those who have the ability to pay and exempts 
the woman in the calico dress. When relieved of the burdens 
incident to the war, these taxes should be reduced to the imme- 
diate needs of the Government economically administered. 
These taxes should be revised and in part reduced now. 

“Whieh of these great constructive measures would the op- 
position repeal, if intrusted with power? We challenge them to 
name one. 

“The present high prices for all agricultural products and 
the excellent wages paid for labor are a complete refutation of 
the old threadbare argument that restoring the Democratic 
Party to power means low prices and poor wages. Such an argu- 
ment can never be successfully repeated to an intelligent audi- 
ence, There was never such an era of prosperity in the history 
of the country. 

“When the war burst upon an unprepared world in 1914, he 
stood by the chief of our Nation in his efforts to maintain neu- 
trality and prevent our being drawn into it. Ship after ship 
flying both neutral and American flags carrying American citi- 
zens were sent to the bottom of the sea by German submarines 
in violation of international law. American men, women, and 
children were murdered and sent to a watery grave. German 
spies infested our country, causing bridges to be blown up and 
factories disabled. Public opinion was sought tobe stifled through 
subsidized articles in the public press, and these same agents 
entered into intrigues for the purpose of involving us in war with 
our sister Republic on the south and Japan in the Far East. 
They offered the State of Texas and parts of Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California as a prize in the event of success. When 
every effort at a diplomatic settlement had failed, this proud 
son of Oklahoma, this gallant man of the Nation, stood by the 
Commander in Chief of the country, and through the dark days 
that followed the convening of Congress in special session in 
April, 1917, he gave every assistance in raising and equipping 
an Army, enlarging and making effeetive a Navy, and mobilizing 
the financial and material resources of the Government to over- 
. oe most despotie autocracy of the world and save liberty 

‘or all time. 
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“There is not an act whieh was necessary to raise the 
Army and equip it and proyide our soldiers with clothing and 
munitions and everything to make the Army effective that he 
did not actively support. No returned soldier, or the father 
or the mother of one, can point in criticism to any record of 
Senator Owen during the World War. Everyone appreciated 
the necessity of early action upon our part if Paris and the 
world were to be saved. Delay meant defeat. Our men in 
millions were thrown across the sea and food, clothing, and 
munitions were shipped in enormous quantities, enabling our 
boys to keep the chain encircling Paris from being broken, 
They won imperishable glory at Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, 
and the Argonne, and smashed the Hindenburg line. They 
brought a contemptuous foe to his knees and compelled him to 
ask for terms of surrender. 

“Tt has been urged that we did not have the constructive 
ability to enact legislation or the executive ability to conduct 
a great war. No nation, past or present, has ever raised such 
an immense Army so quickly and so well equipped, nor has so 
generously cared for the dependents of soldiers. We enacted 
n liberal compensation law for the disabled; we provided in- 
surance at a nominal rate; we cared for the loved ones left 
behind; and we provided for the vocational rehabilitation of 
soldiers disabled in their country’s service. No army was so 
well fed or clothed, and none returned so morally sound. Now 
that the war has been won by the loyal, patriotic citizenship 
of the entire Nation, to all of whom due credit should be given, 
our opponents: claim credit for assisting but refuse to accept 
the responsibility for any of the mistakes made. Instead of 
enacting reconstructive legislation, as promised, for the good 
of the entire country, they are busy with microscopic com- 
mittees looking for minor errors to criticize, errors committed in 
the mad rush to make victory certain. The same complaints fol- 
low every war, including the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War. In our haste to prepare effectively and to 
save our boys from slaughter, we made large appropriations 
and many mistakes, but we ended the war gloriously and 
quickly, saying the lives of perhaps half a million as brave 
boys as ever wore a uniform or followed a flag to victory. 

“The Republicans in the Senate filibustered against the en- 
actment of the necessary appropriation bills last February 
and March in order to force the convening of Congress in 
extra session. They outlined an ambitious program. What 
have they done in the past 10 months to favorably commend 
them to the country? Not a single notable act has been passed. 
The Senate, moved by partisanship and personal enmity to- 
ward the President, has exhausted the English language in 
denouncing the peace treaty containing the covenant of the 
League of Nations. When in Washington last March a draft 
of the covenant was submitted to Senators for criticism, and 
changes were made to meet their views upon the President's 
return to Europe. President Wilson won such a notable vie- 
tory that he was not only recognized as the first citizen of our 
Republic but the leading exponent of popular government 
throughout the world. His place is secure in history. His 
critics can not detract from the estimate future historians will 
justly place on his services. If the covenant had contained 
nothing else but the articles providing for disarmament, for 
the settlement of international disputes, and the forbidding 
of secret treaties, they would make for the peace of all coun- 
tries, reduce the expense of government, and entitle him to 
the lasting gratitude of mankind. 

“As old as history, every nation has been endeavoring to 
expand its commerce and enlarge its trade relations. We have 
had trained diplomats and consular agents in eyery important 
world city. cultivating the friendship of all countries and seek- 
ing the avenues through which to enlarge our trade. Within 
the past few years we have spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars on our merchant marine in order that the American flag 
may fly in every port and American bottoms carry our surplus 
products from the farm, factory, and mine. The war made us 
the leading financial nation of the world. We had the world 
trade within our grasp. The great opportunity was ours. We 
had the confidence of every nation. If the treaty had been 
ratified at once there would have followed such an expansion 
of trade and era of prosperity as has never been experienced 
in our history. 

“The spirit of unrest, due to many causes, has been accentu- 
ated by the nonratification of the peace treaty and the intem- 
perate criticisms attacking the motives of the President in an 
effort to prejudice the people against him, as well as the failure 
to promptly enact reconstructive legislation as promised. 

“This record of our distinguished Senator speaks for itself, 
Let Oklahoma take the lead in presenting it to the people of the 
Nation, It will challenge the admiration of every loyal man 


and woman in America and will bring to him the suppert of 
forward-looking, liberty-loving people everywhere. 

“A deep student of the principles of our Government, a firm 
believer in equal rights to all and special privileges to none, 
and a believer in legislation from the standpoint of the plain 
people of the country, no other man so typically represents the 
principles advocated by Jefferson, the founder of our party. 
They were fought for with the utmost tenacity and courage by 
Andrew Jackson. 

We have had many worthy men for President of the United 
States. Some of them have made enviable records. When his- 
tory calmly reviews the record of the present administration 
and takes into account the long catalogue of constructive legis- 
lation enacted for the benefit of the entire citizenship of this 
great Nation, the services of Woodrow Wilson will be fully 
appreciated. The record will show how a Nation in 19 months 
raised and equipped an Army of more than 4,000,000 men and 
threw over half of them across the sea, bringing the gigantic 
conflict to a speedy end. In my judgment no other President 
will compare with him in ability, courage, leadership, or patri- 
otism. He has led this Nation to the highest pinnacle of fame. 
We must see to it that his successor shall not suffer by 
contrast.” 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman from Mississippi use some 
more of his time? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield to the gentleman from 
Evans]. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nevada is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, approach compulsory 
universal military training in a practical and business way, fully 
realizing that transportation is now used to capacity, without 
adding the burden of carrying men in training twice across the 
country, while they are needed for useful production at home. 
Save uniforms and maintenance. Do not urge expenditure of 
our Nation's energy and money to gratify the vanities of war 
ideas under the guise of necessity. Your Nation does not approve 
large war preparations. Your people are not enthused, nor do 
they agree with requirements stated by military men. We must 
direct all our energies to practical improvements. We have 
never in our history needed compulsory military training; we 
need it now less than ever before. 

The war is over; the world is heartsore at the appalling 
souvenir of debt which will exist a hundred years. We must 
pay for this war before planning another. All human beings 
must bear their share. None can escape the burden. The people 
are hopeful and willing to begin reducing this colossal obligation 
by returning to the business of peace and production. Com- 
pulsory universal military training is a long step toward the 
thin line between peace and war, upon the wrong side of which 
no nation so committed has ever returned to peaceful ways 
without frightful loss. During the years of 1914, 1915, 1916, 
noting Germany’s example, the American public were not dis- 
posed to give the conduct of our Nation fo the Army. Nineteen 
hundred and nineteen finds a stronger determination that Army 
insanity shall not be repeated here. Nineteen hunderd and 
twenty will find us more than ever determined against large 
war measures. Our country desires instant return to a basis of 
peace, with prompt and steady reduction of war debt. War 
preparations and achievements instantly perish while intensive 
arts of peace forever live. We can not now devote valuable 
time to elaborate systems of war, tactics, maneuvers, and ord- 
nance, which grow obsolete upon completion and instantly 
decay. Your Nation’s strength is in the minds of men and can 
not be estimated. 

Statisticians inform us that 2,000,000 boys of our recent war 
were recruited from the farms, and that only 1 per cent of 
whom have returned to the farm, clearly proving that action in 
war surely tends to shatter and destroy the home instinct upon 
which your Nation must depend for enduring power. Will those 
farmers indorse taking away the remaining sons? Your reliance 
for future strength and security founded upon anything except 
the solid rock of home is ephemeral and will decay. In the 
recent war, as in all wars, Europe’s 45 years of developed tech- 
nical preparation and experience was abandoned at the first 
Battle of the Marne and new methods adopted. With a nucleus 
of Annapolis, West Point, and a Regular Army of less than 
100,000 men we declared a state of war and achieved what 
to-day appears a miracle. 

Reduce the twenty-five billion debt by curtailing expense, par- 
ticularly the expense of training, which can better be acquired 
another way without governmental cost. Make appeal to physi- 
eal training attractive and competitive. The ideal plan for 
proper physical and mental development is at home, under the 
vigilant eye and loving interest of parents and neighbors, within 
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reach of every boy and man in America, with direction of the 
sheriff or some authorized county official, adopting the Army 
setting-up exercises and drilling. This plan is safer for health, 
furnishing superior physical and mental training, saving at 
least $1,000,000,000 annually to apply upon the enormous war 
debt, besides adding $1,000,000,000 per year to production; but, 
regardless of cost, there is a better way for training boys than 
compulsory. Create a nobler standard, without training camps 
and military un-American caste; let them be trained in grammar 
schools, high schools, and colleges ; that discipline is for common 
good and safety of all, not to cheapen a mother’s sacrifice of 
her son tu the chances of war, greater for a private without the 
honors which constantly comes to an officer. Train their bodies 
and their minds to efficient peace and intensive work. 

The scar that war burned into all brave hearts was called 
“salute.” Reorganize the Army, recognize equality before the 
flag of officers and men who go side by side equally and bring it 
back unstained. Worth-while officers and men join in aversion 
to an un-American condition of inequality, degrading to all; 
away with compulsory universal military training, fostering 
favoritism, covering with confusion and shame the high char- 
acter of all valiant men, great in war, yes; but not on account of 
rank, but in spite of it; proven by returning useful citizens to 
private life. 

The next war maniac of history will be promptly hung and 
men who vote vast war plans will be retired. The last war 
maniac became crazed because the philosophers and scientific 
men of his nation trusted to war preparedness more than to 
the human, physical, and mental capacity. No war preparation 
will endure beyond the making. Battleships are out of date 
before completion. War glory has vanished from the minds of 
men, leaving only a fevered memory of sleepless nights and days 
of horror, ravaged homes and tortured death, women and chil- 
dren without hope, moaning in agony. 

There are better things in the lives of mature men than plan- 
ning force and compulsion upon bright and hopeful boys. Ameri- 
can boys without the compulsory military training traveled 3,000 
miles and met life-trained men, who were considered the crack 
troops of all the world; our boys drove those veteran soldiers off 
the field, and only the armistice saved driving them from the 
earth. Sergt. York, with more love of home than for military, 
broke all trained-soldier records. You will create invincible 
protectors of your Nation by inspiring in the hearts of men 
devotion to their homes. 

Our Nation worked its way along through dangerous periods 
and perilous times while we were weak and dangers assailed from 
many directions. We must not abandon the plain and well-tried 
rules which were our safety when our numbers were few. The 
cautions and conditions which brought strength will preserve 
and increase that power. No sane Government has occasion to 
and therefore does not fear us, because we do not threaten their 
safety; our record satisfies them of honest intent to respect 
their rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of their destiny. 
Where there is no fear there can be no hate nor suspicion. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to revise and extend 
my remarks, 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 


request? 

There was no objection. -+ - 

Mr. QUIN. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man? 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has nine and one-half 
minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Braxton] and the rest of my time to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. JohN W. RAINEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, concerning the present rail- 
way crisis I read the following copy of a letter which I sent 
to the President: r 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1929. 
My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: May I express the sincere hope that you 
will not permit Mr. Hines to accede to present railroad demands. A 
show-down must come sooner or later, and now is the opportune time. 
The American people are ready for it. 

Within the past few months I have received over 5,000 communica- 

. tions from prominent Democrats over the United Sietas some from 
every congressional district, asserting that if the administration 
truckles to another demand from organized labor they will no longer 
vote the Democratic ticket. They are of the opinion that C 
should never have passed the Adamson law, that Director M: 
never have paid over the $754,000,000, that Director Hines should never 
have paid over the extra $67. „000, that he should never have paid 
over the additional millions later granted by him, and that a proper 

antistrike clause should be egy in the railroad bill. 

Of course, we all know that Republicans in Congress have done just 
as much if not more truckling to organized ‘labor demands as have 
Democrats, but the whole blame is put on the Democratic administration 


by the general public. 
ere is any more truckling it will take unusual efforts for us to carry it. 


Texas is ordinarily 95 per cent Democratic. If 
But this is more than a mere party question. Americans all over the 
United States, Republicans and mocrats alike, are just as much 2 
to an 8 of labor as they are to an autocracy of capital. 

or February 10, 1920, cites five Baltimore & Ohio 


Railway engineers who received $503.10 per month and conductors who 

received 1.60 per month. I can give you the names of several un- 

mare W Temple, Tex., who received more than $500 in one 
onth. 


— 8 ee . by Gov. Coolidge’s election as an expression 


Very respectfully and cordially, 


To THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House, 

I also have a letter here which I have received from Mr. E. H. 
Horton, president of the Grand Division, Order of Railroad 
Station Agents of the United States of America, dated Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 12, 1920, wherein he says: 

{Grand Division, Order of Railroad Station Agents, Earl H. Morton, 
president, Hotel Continental, Washington, D. C.; Wilbur L. Heacox, 
grand secretary, Manor, Pa.; W. H. McCloskey, assistant grand secre- 
tary, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. Weir, grand treasurer, Canton, Mass.; 
Central Headquarters, Blackstone Building, 345 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; tern Headquarters, Paddock Building, 101 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass.] Ë, 


THomas L. BLANTON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1920. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON z e 


House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
My Dran Sm: I am inclosing a few thoughts entitled“ The Truth 
speek the American Federation of Labor,” in which I mentioned your 
me, 
You have my permission to make such use of this as you see fit. 


Very truly, yours, 
E. II. MORTON, President. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

An American Federation of Labor circular ro “The free institu- 
tions of our country are menaced.” They certainly are, and by no other 
trust, corporation, or group of individuals than the American Federation 
of Labor itself. It is time records and history of that highly organized 

y were aired to the general public. It would be advisable that not 
only aspirants for Congress should have their “ records analyzed,” as 
Mr. e pr~ suggests, but even Mr. Gompers himself and his highly 
‘paid I. W. W. organizers. 

Further quoting from the above questioned article we read: “ It is in- 
tolerable that a ple who spared no cost to make the world safe for 
democracy sho) be forced to submit to any restriction of the glorious 
liberties inherited from the founders of our Nation.” 

This from men in industries who help make “ the world safe for de- 


mocracy " by receiving a daily stipend of from $6 to $20 and 830 a day 
in wages, nd this is called “ patriotism.” In order that they should 
not “ forced to submit to any restriction, they walked out on strikes 


and with threats of strikes threatened to disrupt the 8 plans 
fı the war. So disastrous and dangerous did these “ lovers of 
me that Congress had to pass legislation making it un- 
lawful to strike for the duration of the war. ine loyalty, that. It 
their efforts had been met by any less restriction our democracy to-day 
would have been an autocracy of radicalism. Why has not the report of 
hearings before the Senate Education and bor Committee last 
November, 1919, been aired to the public? There it was shown in black 
and white that the then striking steel “ toilers” were receiving $10, 
$20, and $30 a day, while employees of the United States Government 
received less than šio. Yet because one employee out of every tive was 
dissatisfied with his pay envelope, a strike was organized and maintained 
by Mr. Gompers's paid menial who had formerly been an I. W. W. adyo- 
cate, but who had undergone, as he said, a change of heart.” 

The circular further states that“ many Congressmen have endeavored 
to enact legislation providing for compulsory labor.” When organized 
labor, 3,000,000 strong, threatens to discontinue the production and dis- 
rupt the distribution of commodities and necessities required by the gen- 
eral publie of this country, it is high time legislation was enacted de- 
manding “compulsory labor.“ Further, the American Federation of 
Labor says, Despite the patriotism and sacrifices of the masses of labor 
of America during the World War the effort has been made to repress 
free association, free speech, and free press.“ The “ patriotism” and 
“ sacrifice” (7%) of the masses we have already commented upon. If 
“free association” means right to strike at any time on little or no 

rovocation, if it means the disintegration of law and order, as shown 
n the Boston police strike, if “free speech“ and “ free press” means 
the utterance and issuing of propaganda of a misleading and deceptive 
character, then it is indeed time Congressmen with the “ backbone” of a 
BLANTON and the fearlessness of Gov. Coolidge of Massachusetts re- 
pressed" such freedom. 


ing for t 
sire such stu 
This is some oy ance even organized capital in its palmier day never 
did—come out 


employers.” 
tion” R 


of the 
jected into this conference a 
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radical element which not only lost him the support of the public 
group, but succeeded in disrupting the whole conference and 80 
neutralized all efforts at a just and right” settlement of labor's 
8 It is a question now in our minds whether the American 
‘ederation of Labor bad the success of this conference really at heart; 
whether they truly desired a peaceful settlement of labor's problems 
or whether even then they were not anticipating such a spectacular 
political coup d'état as they have just committed. 

Justice Stufford, of the District Supreme Court, says: “The public 
has been the scapegoat on all labor controversies. The public must 
take things into its own hands and organize for its own protection.” 

If organized labor is, as it says, mo n to principles—the 
rineiples of freedom, of justice, and of democracy,” why does it 
aunch a campaign to defeat those vay principles—a campaign with 
a slogan of stand faithfully by our friends and defeat our enemies,” 
tal E being interpreted means, “ Put in Congress only those men 
who—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Joun W. RAINEY] 
is recognized for four and one-half minutes. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. I desire to read for the information 
of the House a letter from Swift & Co.: 

Swirr & Co., 
Unton Stock YARDS, 
Chicago, February 7, 1920. 
Congressman JoHN W. RAINEY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: In the course of a debate on the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill on Thursday, February 5, Congressman Loud of Texas and 
Congressman 'TINCHER, of Kansas, made some remarks about the pack- 
ing business which put that industry in an entirely wrong light. 

Mr. Younc stated that the farmers in his section, although located 
only 60 miles from Fort Worth, Tex., shipped their cattle to St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Kansas City in order to get a fair price, and intimated 
that this was due to unfair practices on the part of the packers who 
owned plants in Fort Worth as well as in these other ci 

It is undoubtedly true that cattlemen in Texas frequently ship their 
fat stock to St. Louis and Kansas City, but it is questionable whether 
they receive any better net price by so doing. t is also true that 
the local market for the best grade of beef sold at Fort Worth is to a 
certain extent restricted. If any great quantity of v: heavy cattle 
were marketed in Fort Worth, a large part of the resulting beef would 
have to be shipped to distant markets. In any event, competition is 
bound to keep the price at Fort Worth in line with prices in other 

markets. 

So far as Swift & Co. is concerned, however. we stand 8 0 
rove that we have paid for fat cattle and all other cattle at Fort 
Worth every cent that these cattle have been worth as compared with 
the prices we have been able to get for the resulting meats and by- 
products. We further proclaim that there has been no manipulation of 
prices of any kind and that competition forces us to pay for cattle 

all that they are worth in whichever market we buy them. 

Mr, YOUNG says that the farmers have to sell their cattle at what- 
ever price the packers see fit to give, and that they, the packprs, have 
bankrupted thousands of cattlemen and driven them into other busi- 
esses. 


The truth is that the 
mine the price of cattle, use they have to be governed, first, by the 
price ob able for meat and by-products, and, second, by the compe- 


ckers can not and do not arbitrarily deter- 


tition of other packers. We do not and can not control the price of 
meat in any way; it fluctuates from week to week and from day to day. 
During the drop in cattle prices the past year wholesale meat prices 
received by Swift & Co. have dropped fully as much as the price of live 
cattle. As a matter of fact Swift & Co. lost money on its total cattle 
operations during 1919. The profit on our total business of all kinds 
was less than 1 cent on investment, and only 14 cents in each 
dollar of sales. these facts, which may be readily verified, justify 
Mr. YounG in making his claim that the packers haye bankrupted ” 
thousands of cattlemen? 
Mr. YounG and Mr. T'rxcuer both referred to the packers as having a 
monopoly. Sooner or later all charges of this sort are bound to cease, 
because they are not in accordance with the facts. Swift & Co. com- 
petes with every other packer in the purchase of live stock and in the 
sale of meats, and has no agreement or understanding with other 
packers. We challenge Mr. Youne or Mr. Tincuer, or anyone else in- 
terested in this problem, to show that there is any form of combination 
among the packers to affect prices. 
Mr. Youne’s statement that the packers have obtained control over 
the cotton-oil and peanut-oil markets is ridiculous. Swift & Co. manu- 
factures no peanut oil, and our proportion of the total business in 
cotton oil is so small that there is no suggestion whatever of monopoly 
power. Even the Federal Trade Commission reports that Swift & Co. 
produces only 4.6 per cent of the crude cotton oll of the country and 
only 10.3 per cent of the refined cotton oil. 
he statement that the packers are trying to drive the grocers out 

of business is equally ridiculous, especially at a time when the large 
packers have just agreed with the Attorney General to stop handling 
cery lines. The five large packers had been handling only about 

3 9 r cent of the total wholesale grocery business of the country even 
before this agreement was entered into. 
We believe that Members of the House of Representatives will be 
interested in these facts, and we are sure that their sense of fair play 
will permit you to controvert the statements of Mr. Youne and Mr. 
Tixcuer by introducing this letter into the RECORD if you are interested 


in Going e 3 
4 4 Louis F. Swirr. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Quin] has also expired. The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. KAHN], who has seven minutes re- 
maining. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield a quarter of a minute to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend the remarks I recently made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remaining portion of the letter I was reading from be 
printed in the RECORD. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARSS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have asked this unanimous 
consent for the purpose of incorporating in the Recorp the very 
remarkable correspondence which has been published in the 
newspapers to-day between the President of the United States 
on the one hand and the Secretary of State on the other. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rocers] did not carry with it the right to put that 
kind of material in the Recorp, and I shall object to his putting 
in the correspondence between Mr. Lansing and the President. 

Mr. ROGERS. I asked unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks generally. The gentleman from Texas or any other gen- 
tleman had the right to inquire upon what subject, if he wished. 
He did not seek to exercise that privilege, and he has lost his 
right to object. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that under the request preferred by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts he does not have the right to put in this Recorp under 
unanimous consent the correspondence between the President 
and Mr. Lansing when objection is raised, unless it is specially 
agreed to here at the time, and I will state that I object to the 
insertion of that matter in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, for 
the reason that the objectionable matter, if it is objectionable, 
has not been placed in the Recorp, and therefore no point of 
order against it is proper at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to it going in. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman can not object. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman can object, but the objection 
does not amount to anything. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised at 
the gentleman from Texas, who considers himself one of the 
leaders on the Democratic side of the House. Earlier in the 
day he saw fit to interpose an objection when I asked permission 
to print the correspondence between the Secretary of State and 
the President. I can not conceive how any gentleman on the 
Democratic side can object to having incorporated in the RECORD 
documents of this kind. Can it be that they regard these docu- 
ments as so discreditable to the administration of which they 
are a part that they are not willing to have publicity. attach to 
them? I do not know what other motive there can be. The 
gentleman from Texas probably uses up more paper by his 
remarks and extensions of remarks than any other Member of 
this House. 3 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object to the gentleman 
bringing me into his discussion. 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman from Texas brought himself in. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The gentle- 
man has no right to bring me into his discussion. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. He did not mention the gentleman's 


name. 

Mr. BLANTON. He did mention my name. I put him on 
notice now that if he puts that Lansing correspondence in the 
Record no other extension of remarks is going to be made by 
any gentleman on his side of the House—not another one. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be protected in the 
use of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 
Mr. GOOD. I wish to ask the gentleman from Texas if he is 


objecting to the company in which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has placed him in associating him with the President 
and the Secretary of State? 

Mr. BLANTON. No, sir; I am not. I object to his bringing 
me into his partisan political discussion that he is bringing be 
fore the House now. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I should like to find out how 
much of my time is left after the gentleman from Texas has sat 
down? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has two minutes remaining. 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to state to this House that these docu- 
ments to which I have alluded, and which I had hoped to discuss 
more fully, are historical documents. They are not merely of the 
moment. They are not of to-morrow or of next month or next 
year. They are permanent history, which the House ought to be 
able to turn to at any moment in order to refresh its memory as 
to what was said. Early in the European war the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess} adopted the practice, which I thought was 
a most admirable one, of putting into the Recorp from week to 
week or from month to month the great State papers that passed 
‘between this country and the other countries of the globe, making 
that material readily available to anyone who might desire to 
consult it. My purpose is precisely the same. Whether we agree 
with the President of the United States or the Secretary of State 
is not the question. Both sides are presented in this correspond- 
ence. I desire simply to have the country put on notice that this 
correspondence can be found readily at any moment when anyone 


desires to consult it. I suspect that every man in this House has 


the same viewpoint upon the merits of the controversy, but it is 
not my purpose in making this request to deal at all with the mer- 
its of the case. 

Mr. DENT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DENT. I am not making any objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand. 

Mr. DENT. But where does the gentleman expect to get the 
original documents to put in the Recorp? Does he get them from 
the newspapers? 

Mr. ROGERS. The documents which were published in the 
newspapers to-day are said to have been given out by the State 
Department last evening. I have heard no question raised as to 
their authenticity, and I am content to accept them as a correct 
statement of the actual correspondence that passed between the 
two gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentiman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

(The correspondence referred to will be found in the Senate 
proceedings for Saturday, Feb. 14, 1920, pp. 2882-2883.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp two or three letters and a statement printed 
in a newspaper concerning the activities of Gen. Pershing at 
the front. Last October the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Gen. SHEerwoop] made the statement that Gen. Pershing was 
never at the front line. I have here letters from soldiers who 
saw him at the front line while under fire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by in- 
serting therein two or three letters and a statement relative to 
the military service of Gen, Pershing, which statement has been 
published in the newspapers. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I will state that under ordinary circumstances I would not do so; 
but this morning the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] asked permission to insert the Lansing-Wilson corre- 
spondence. I objected and others objected. I rose a moment 
ago, being recognized under general debate 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Warsa hay. Ge taken 
tlie chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Husrep, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under. consideration the 
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bill H, R. 12467, the Military Academy bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


- By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted; 

To Mr. Meyauan of New Jersey, 
portant business. 

To Mr. Martın, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


ORDERLY PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE AND THE RECORD. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order 
concerning the orderly procedure of the House and the RECORD. 
This morning the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS] 
made a unanimous-consent request to place in the Record the 
Wilson-Lansing correspondence. At the time I and other Mem- 
bers objected. Later on, a few minutes ago, in Committee of 
the Whole, he was granted time by the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, under general debate, and rose in his place 
and asked to be permitted to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
I submit that that meant remarks he was to make under 
general debate, which would be made under the rules of the 
House, and which over objection would not admit the placing 
in the Recorp of the Wilson-Lansing correspondence. Knowing 
the rules of the House, I did not object. Immediately after 
unanimous consent was granted the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts indicated that under that grant he intended to place in 
the Recorp the Lansing-Wilson correspondence, to which objec- 
tion was made this morning. I immediately rose and called 
the attention of the Chairman of the committee to the facts 
aboye stated and raised the point of order in the committee that 
under that state of facts existing it was not proper for the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to place in the Recorp the 
Wilson-Lansing correspondence. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that under the rules of the House 
controlling such matters and under the circumstances as they 
exist the gentleman from Massachusetts is not entitled to place 
in the Recorp the Wilson-Lansing correspondence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
extension of remarks in the Recorp in the Committee of the 
Whole is within the control of the committee. The House has 
no control over the matter until it has been inserted in the 
Rconbp, and when it has been inserted by permission in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, then the 
House has control of it only when a motion is made to ex- 
punge it from the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that if a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House, such as I took the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to be, will take advantage of the unanimous- 
consent permission obtained under the circumstances stated, it 
will force me hereafter to object to all unanimous-consent re- 
quests made from his side of the House. 


ADJOURNMENT, 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


one day, on account of im- 


Mr. KAHN. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 16, 
1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication from the 
chairman of the Lincoln Memorial Commission submitting u 
proposed paragraph of legislation for inclusion in the sundry 
civil appropriation bill (H. Doc. No. 649), was taken from the 
Spenker's table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. McKENZIE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12507) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to transfer certain surplus motor-propelled vehicles 
and motor equipment and road-making material to various serv- 
ices and departments of the Government, and for the use of the 
States, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 634), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11398) for the creation of 
the Custer State Park game sanctuary, in the State of South 
Dakota, and for other purposes, reported the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 635), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6002) for the relief of the 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 633), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which were referred sundry bills of the House, reported 
in lieu thereof the bill (H. R. 12580) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, accompanied by a report (No. 632), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12425) for the relief of Orlando Ducker, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12530) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 12531) author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of War to transfer free of 
charge to the Department of the Interior certain motor-propelled 
yehicles; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 12532) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the city of Williamsburg, Blair County, Pa., 
one German cannon or fieldpiece, or other war trophies; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12533) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Tyrone, Blair County, Pa., a German cannon 
or fieldpiece, or other war trophies; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12534) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Johnstown, Cambria County, Pa., a Ger- 
man cannon, fieldpiece, or other war trophies; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 12535) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to Lieut. Henry H. Houston Post No, 3, 
the American Legion, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., two Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpieces, carriages, and equipment, with a suit- 
able number of shells; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 12536) authorizing a bond 
issue for the benefit of the veterans of the World War; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 12537) to provide for an 
examination and report on the condition and possible irrigation 
development of the Imperial Valley, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. MASON: Resolution (H. Res. 463) requesting an in- 
vestigation of the State Department; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 464) authorizing an 
investigation into the price of sugar; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 293) directing 
the Shipping Board not to sell certain ships and authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of Commerce, and the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board to adopt rules and regulations per- 
mitting the purchase, carrying, serving, and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages on vessels registered in foreign trade flying the American 
fag; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KLECZKA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 294) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to bring back on Army transports 
from Danzig, Poland, residents of the United States of Polish 


origin who were engaged in the war on the side of the Allies 
and associated powers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 51) ex- 
pressing regret at the resignation of Robert Lansing; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12588) for 
z rener of George W. Cook; to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 12539) for the relief of the 
owner of Lock No. 15, Cornwall Canal, Ontario, Canada; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12540) for the relief of Ruperto Vilche, 
of Guantanamo, Cuba; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12541) to reimburse Capt. H. E. Lackey, 
United States Navy, for checkage against personal account; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (B. R. 12542) granting a pension 
to David F. Benson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 12543) for the relief of the 
a i ipa & Dominion Line (Ltd.); to the Committee on 

laims. 

By Mr. HOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 12544) granting a pen- 
sion to Ruth C. Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12545) granting a pension to Philo Lewis 
Kelsey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12546) granting a pension to Ella G. Burt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12547) to correct the muster of William 
Ramsey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 12548) granting an increase 
of pension to Oscar F. Scovill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12549) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Clark P. Hoskins; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 12550) granting a pension 
to Harry L. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12551) granting a pension to 
Zoria B. McCrary; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12552) grant- 
ing a pension to Harry George Castello; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 12553) granting a pension to 
George A. Brewsaugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 12554) granting an increase of 
pension to Harry Goff; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 12555) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances W. Blakey; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 460) 
authorizing the payment of $1,200 to Norman E. Ives for extra 
and expert services to the Committee on Invalid Pensions dur- 
ing the first and second sessions of the Sixty-sixth Congress; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 461) authorizing the payment of 
$1,200 to H. M. Vandervort for extra and expert services to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions during the first and second 
sessions of the Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Committee on 
Accounts. = 

By Mr. SELLS: Resolution (H. Res. 462) authorizing the 
payment of $1,200 to Wayne W. Cordell for extra and expert 
services rendered to the Committee on Pensions during the first 
and second sessions of the Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1546. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Wallace (Ideho) 
Board of Trade, relative to appropriation for roads, etc.; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

1547. Also, petition of the national headquarters of Private 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion of the United States of America, 
opposing the sale of the former German ships, etc.; to the 
Select Committee to Investigate the Shipping Board. 

1548. Also, petition of A. F. Niswonger, pastor, of Terre 
Haute, Ind., relative to a change in the preamble of the 
National Constitution, etc.; to the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws. 
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1349. By Mr. GAREW: Petition of the Rotary Club of the 
city of New York, relative to the increase in salaries of the 
Customs Service, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1550. Also, petition of the Religious Society of Friends of 
New York and Brooklyn, relative to military training, etc.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

1551. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Painters 
and Decorators’ Local Union of Rockford, III., opposing the 
antisedition bills now pending; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1552. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Charles Salvin and 100 
others opposing the sale of the ships of the former German 
fleet by the Shipping Board; to the special committee of in- 
vestigation for the Shipping Board. 

1553. By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolutions of 
Division 17, Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
of Valley Falls, R. I., protesting against any modification or 
compromise on the Lodge reservations to the peace treaty; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1554. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of H. M. Rowe, jr., of 
Baltimore, Md., opposed to universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1555. Also, petition of Edwin Dixon and John D. Bowers, 
custom inspectors of Baltimore, Md., relative to certain legis- 
lation, etc.; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1556. Also, petition of the C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co,, of 
Baltimore, Md., indorsing House bill 11984; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 5 

1557. Also, petition of the Yeast Workers’ Local Union, No. 
823, of Baltimore, Md., opposing the Sterling-Graham bills, etc. ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1558. Also, petition of the Maryland Association of the Baking 
Industry, the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, the Baltimore 
Flour Club, and the C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co., all of 
Baltimore, Md., relative to the wheat guaranty, ete. ; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1559. Also, petition of J. M. Easter, president of the Daniel 
Miller Co., of Baltimore, Md., favoring the railroad bill, etc.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1560. Also, petition of the City Baking Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
relative to the guaranty of the price of wheat, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1561. By Mr. MacGREGOR : Petition of the Queen City Lodge, 
No. 16, of New York City, opposing the Graham-Sterling bill 
now pending, etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1562. Also, petition of the Buffalo Master Bakers’ Association, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., relative to the wheat guaranty bill introduced 
by Senator Gronna ; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

1563, Also, petition of the Jamaica Board of Trade and the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, of Buffalo, N. Y., opposing the Esch-Cummins railroad 
bill now pending, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate aud For- 
eign Commerce. 

1564. Also, petition of the Witteman Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
relative to House bill 11984; to the Committee on Patents. 

1565. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of the 
Leelanau County National Farm Loan Association, in favor of 
the Smoot bill (S. 2426), to repeal section 16 of the act of Con- 
gress approved July 17, 1914, known as the Federal farm-loan 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

3466. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of 400 ex-service men of Buf- 
f#o, N. V., indorsing the universal military training bill now 
pending; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1507. Also, petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of House bill 1112; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1568, Also, petition of the International Association of Bridge 
tnd Structural Iron Workers, Local No. 6, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
opposing the Graham-Sterling bills now pending, ete.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1569. Also, petition of the Queen City Lodge No. 16, A. A. of 
I. S. and T. W., of Buffalo, N. Y., protesting against the pas- 
sage of the Graham-Sterling bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1570. Also, petition of R. W. Jones & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
opposing the Gronna bill, relative to the United States Grain 
Corporation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1571. Also, petition of the Jamaica Board of Trade, opposing 
the Esch-Cummins bill, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1572. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of John P. Hays and 
others, of Brooklyn, N. X., against the sale by the Shipping 
Board of ships of the former German fleet, ete.; to the special 
» committee of investigation for the Shipping Board. 


13573. Also, petition of Bernard Rogers and other citizens, of 
Brooklyn, N. X., relative to the closing of the New York Arsenal, 
ete. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1574, By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of Minnesota Central Coop- 
erative Livestock Shippers’ Association, urging return of the 
railroads to private ownership, and other legislation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1575. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association, No. 55, protesting against enactment of the Sterling- 
Graham sedition bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1576. Also, petition of F. Walters & Sons, Rochester, Pa., pro- 
testing against enactment of the Gronna bill repealing wheat 
guaranty; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1577. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of the Huntington 
Lodge, No, 249, International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, 
Tron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, of Huntington, 
W. Va., protesting against the passage of the Graham Sterling 
bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

1578. Also, petition of the Parkersburg Council No. 35, U. C. T. 
of America, favoring the passage of House bill 11729, and to 
amend section 214 of the revenue act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

1579. Also, petition of citizens of Parkersburg, W. Va., favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 1112, etc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, February 16, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we lift our hearts to Thee and ask Thy gra- 
cious favor upon the work of this day. The problems which 
confront us are of such far-reaching importance that we dare 
not face the possibility of making mistakes. So we come to 
Thee, the author of truth, and who eanst put our hearts and 
minds in frame for the solemn responsibilities that come upon 
us in this new day of the world’s life, and we pray Thee to 
guide us by Thine unerring counsel. For Christ's sake. Amen, 


The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day 
of Friday, February 13, 1920, was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS (S. DOC. NO. 223). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secrétary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of War, submitting supplemental estimates 
of appropriations in the sum of $16,933.75 required by the War 
Department for the fiscal years 1919 and 1920, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills: 

S. 3202. An act granting leave of absence to officers of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3722. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Alfords Bridge Co, to construct a bridge across the Savannah 
River. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11960) making 
appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, agrees to the conference asked 
for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Porter, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. 
FLoob managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12272) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a certified copy of a joint resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Nevada ratifying the Susan B. An- 
thony amendment to the Constitution extending the right of 
suffrage to women, which will be filed, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, DIAL. I present resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of South Carolina on the Armenian question, 
which I ask may be printed in the Record and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. : 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A concurrent resolution, 


* Whereas the awful conditions that now exist in Armenia, and 
have existed for centuries, while free and powerful nations 
sat idly by, satisfying themselves with mild protests that 
were absolutely ineffectual in preventing the horrible mas- 
sacres, the pitiable deportation of whole Provinces, the 
slaughter of helpless children by the thousands, and the 
violation of innocent women, more than 50,000 of whom are 
now confined by the unspeakable Turk in Moslem harems, 
with the brand of disgrace tattooed in their faces and the 
threat of death hanging over them in the event of escape, 
constitute a blot upon civilization and a reproach to Chris- 
tian nations that have permitted such things to continue 
from year to year until now the time has come for great 
and powerful America to say to the Turk, ‘ This thing must 
stop and never occur again,’ and say it in terms that mean 
what she says; and 

“Whereas a resolution, introduced by Senator Joon SHARPE 
Winans and indorsed by Senator Longe and others, is now 
pending in the Congress of the United States looking to the 
recognition and protection of Armenia as a free and inde- 
pendent republic: Now be it 

“ Resolved by the Senate of South Carolina (the House con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United States of America, 
through the Representatives of the State of South Carolina in 
said Congress, be respectfully memorialized and urged to take 
such immediate steps as may be necessary to safeguard the future 
of these Christian Armenians, who have kept the faith in spite 
of every species of torture and horror inflicted upon them by 
the devilish crueity since the year 303 A. D., when they estab- 
lished their first church at the foot of Mount Ararat, the rest- 
ing place of the ark, where God painted His rainbow in the east 
as a sign of His covenant with man that the world should never 
again be destroyed by flood; be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentativ>., to the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and to each member of the South Carolina delegation in 
said Houses.” 

On immediate consideration the concurrent resolution was 
adopted, ordered sent to the house for concurrence. 

On February 10, 1920, the house concurred. 

A true and correct copy. Attested February 11, 1920. 

[SEAL.] W. BANKS Dove, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
telegram without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., February 14, 1920. 


Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

The country is with you in opposition to sale of ships. nan ple 
have neyer understood why about 80 of the first ships complet n our 
shipyards were turned over to France and Italy, nor why of the Ger- 
man ships interned in this country, as a neutral nation, which after 
we entered the war should have me the property of the United 
States, a number of the best should have been turned over to Eng- 
land. There have been many things done in this respect which the 
people of the United States neither understand nor approve, and the 
Ptatement of Chairman Payne lacks much of making clear the necessity 
for the action proposed now to be taken. We have for years past been 
deploring the loss of our merchant marine and urging its restoration, and 
there was never a time when A get necessity or better opportunity 
for the consummation of our n existed now. 

E. B. STAHLMAN. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I also present a petition of the Private 
Soldiers and Sailors Legion of the United States of America, 
which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Private SOLDIERS AND SAILORS LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1920. 


To the honorable the Vick PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 
We respectfully present the following petition: 
“ Resolved by the national executive committee of the Pri- 
vate Soldiers and Sailors Legion, That we hereby petition the 
President and Congress of the United States to take all neces- 


Sary steps at once to prevent the proposed sale by the United 
States Shipping Board to a private corporation of the fleet of 
former German ships or any other ships owned by the United 
States Government. 

“ Resolved, That we respectfully request the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled to appoint select committees to investigate this 
proposed sale of Government ships with a view to disclosing 
whether there is in connection therewith any violation of law. 
or sacrifice of the public’s interests and, if so, to preyent or 
punish the same.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Private SOLDIERS AND SAILORS LEGION, 
Marvin Gates Sperry, National President. 
LSEAL. I E. L. Sear, National Secretary. 


Mr, CURTIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Vesper, Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Smith-Towner bill for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of education, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

He also presented petitions of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the State of Kansas, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation for the establishment of a National Guard corps in the 
Regular Army, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kansas, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Gronna wheat-guaranty bill, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Stone River Post, No. 74, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Sedan, 
Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Elbing, 
Moundridge, and Whitewater, all in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against compulsory military training, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of James Canfield Post, 
No. 88, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Minne- 
sota, of Glenwood; of J. L. Heywood Post, No. 83, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Minnesota, of Northfield ; of Wil- 
liam Moore Post, No. 92, Grand Army of the Republic, De- 
partment of Minnesota, of Black River Falls; and of Levi 
Butler Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Min- 
nesota, of Minneapolis, all in the State of Minnesota, praying 
for the passage of the so-called Fuller pension bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution of Lusk Post, No. 4, 
Wyoming Branch of the American Legion, favoring universal 
military training, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of A. W. Dodge 
Post, No. 44, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Mary- 
land, of Baltimore; of Denison Post, No. 8, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Maryland, of Hampden, Baltimore; of 
Wilson Post, No. 1, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Maryland, of Baltimore; and of Dushane Post, No. 8, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of Maryland, of Baltimore, 
all in the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of the so- 
called Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr, PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Diego, Calif., praying for the early ratification of 
the peace treaty, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Sequoia Post, No. 96, American 
Legion, of Fort Bragg, Calif., praying for the passage of the so- 
called Davey sedition bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry veterans of 
the Civil War, of Coleman, Mich., praying for the passage of the 
so-called Fuller pension bill, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Rotary Club of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., praying for the adoption of universal inilitary training, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. f 

He also presented a memorial of the Michigan Branch of the 
Committee of Forty-eight, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Esch-Cummins railroad bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. NRW Run) presented a petition of 
the Rotary Club of Kalamazoo, Mich., praying for universal 
military training, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. NEWBERRY) presented a memorial of the Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Cummins-Esch railroad bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
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* REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported: them severally with- 
out amendment: 

II. R. 202. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patent in fee simple to the county of Huron, in the State 
of Michigan, for a certain described tract of land for public park 


purposes ; f 

H. R. 6136. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands to school district No. 21, of Fremont County, 
Wyo.; and 

Hi. R. 6772. An act authorizing and directing the transfer 
of 10 acres of land to rural high-school district No. 1, Lapwai, 
Idaho. 

Mr. KNOX, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 302) for the relief of Thomas Simmons, 
reported it with an amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. - 


Bills were introduced, read the first time; and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS (by request) : 

A bill (S. 8913) for the relief of the estate of George W. Clay- 
ton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 8914) granting an increase of pension to Walter F. 
Davidson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3915) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Pfaff; and 

A bill (S. 3916) granting a pension to William J. Cecil (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 8917) granting a pension to Maria C. Vance; and 

A bill (S. 3918) granting a pension to Hannah J. Grove; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3919) to correct the military record of William B. 
Johns; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BECKHAM: 

A bill (S. 3920) granting a pension to Nathan L. Smith; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3921) granting a pension to Mary E. Reynolds; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3922) for the relief of Glidden & Hobbs (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3923) granting an increase of pension to William 
West (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3924) granting a pension to Elizabeth Ogden (with. 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3925) granting a pension to Emma Braunlich (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3926) granting a pension to Mary Frankenberger 
(with 1 papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ELKIN 

A bill (S. 3927) andra an increase of pension to Peter Van- 
dyke; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SALE OF SHIPS. 


Mr. OWEN. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it lie 
on the table and be printed. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) requesting the United 
States Shipping Board to defer the sale of vessels taken by the 
United States from the Imperial German Government was read 
twice by its title and ordered to lie on the table. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9369) to revise and 
equalize rates of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the Civil War, to certain widows, former widows, dependent 
parents and children of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and 
to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions and increase of 
pensions in certain cases, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to give notice of a preposed 
amendment to Rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
by adding a new paragraph, as follows: 


All debate when any matter is, under the rules, properly before the 
Senate shall be confined to such matter, and the question as to whether 
such debate is 8 or not shall, when the point of mae is made, 
be decided by the Presiding Officer without debate; and if his decision 
is not overruled on appeal, and is that the Senator having the floor is 
not speaking in order, such Senator shall take his seat and shall not 
speak again except upon the subject before the Senate. 


SALE OF SHIPS. 


Mr. ASHURST. I offer the following resolution and ask that 
it be read. It is my purpose to ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 307) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is hereby, 
requested to defer until further action ongress the sale or transfer 
of the fleet of vessels or any individual Yenel taken over by tbe United 
States from the Imperial German Government during the Great War. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Under the circumstances which 
confront us I do not believe it is proper for the Senate to pass 
the resolution. I wish the Senator would have it go to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. I will say to him that we expect to have 
the chairman of the Shipping Board before us to-morrow morn- 
ing and give us all the facts that may be brought out to-day with 
reference to the bids that are submitted. I assure the Senator 
that the committee will act promptly and make a recommenda- 
tion based upen the facts which, are disclosed. 

I rather doubt the wisdom, until we have the information, of 
the Senate taking positive action and directing that no sale 
shall be made. The chairman of the Shipping Board has as- 
sured the committee that nothing definite will be done by the 
board upon the bids and proposals until the matter has been 
submitted to the Commerce Committee. It seems to me that 
that protects all the rights ef the Government and the publie 
to the very fullest possible extent. 

I feel that it would really be a reflection upon the assurance 
of the chairman of the Shipping Board if the Senate should 
pass a resolution like this. In view of that situation, without 
expressing any opinion as to the merits of the proposition, I 
feel that I shall have to object to the consideration by the Sepate 
of the resolution by unanimous consent. I wish that it would be 
referred to the eommittee, and, as I said, I assure the Senator 
the committee will act promptly in the matter and gather all the 
facts just as soon as it can. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee whether he can not further assure the Senator from 
Arizona that the Commerce Committee will not approve of the 
Sale without giving an opportunity to the Senate to express its 
sentiment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

i Mr. JONES of Washington. I objeet to its present considera- 
on. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to its con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to be heard for a moment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the Sena- 
tor can be heard. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not desire to reflect on 
the Shipping Board, neither will I permit the suggestion that I 
am about to reflect on it to deter me from the performance of a 
duty. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. He is a distinguished states- 
man; he honors the Senate with his presence here and with his 
industrious habits. The Senate Committee on Commerce is com- 
posed of some of the ablest Senators in this Chamber. That does 
not, however, foreclose me from the right to ask the Senate to 
perform one of its functions. The committee is only the crea- 
ture, the child, the agency, the instrument of the Senate, and I 
believe it is the sense of the Senate that the ex-German ships 
should not be sold until Congress further directs. 

Mr. President, we are to-day in the doldrums. The Nation is 
discouraged because Congress has from time to time taken orders 
from the executive departments. We are the servants of the 
people, not servants of the departments. It is time the American 
people knew that their Senators and their Representatives are 
not further taking orders from the departments, but are taking 
orders from the people. I have learned that these departments 


are wrong about 50 per cent of the time, and I have also learned 


that when Congress does not use its own untrammeled judgment 
Congress usually falls into the pit. 

So, Mr. President, I must not be put into the attitude of reflect- 
ing on the Shipping Board when I offer this resolution. I asked 
unanimous consent for its present consideration, so that the 
country may know for a verity that this fleet of ex-German ships 
will not be sold. 

I want the American people to know that the Shipping Board 
shall not settle this question, but that Congress shall settle 
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4 
the question for the American people. That is all I ask. There 
is no politics in this question. It is not a matter of partisan- 
ship. It is the administration to which I am attached that 
is about to make the sale of the ships, and I regret that the 
Senator's party is the party which is to stay the hand that 


is trying to prevent the sale. 
Mr. JONES of Washington, Will the Senator yield? 
I want to say that I did not 


Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
think that the Senator would reflect upon the Shipping Board. 
I said, or at any rate I intended to say, that if the Senate 
passed the resolution, it would be a reflection upon the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, in view of the circumstances of 
the situation. 

Mr. ASHURST. What circumstances? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We had Mr. Payne before the 
Commerce Committee, and Mr. Payne assured us in the most 
positive way that the sale would not be consummated until 
the matter had been submitted to the committee and to the 
Senate, and he expressed perfect willingness to do nothing in 
the matter, if after the facts were presented the committee 
even should request him not to proceed, and especially that 
they would not do anything if the Senate should pass a reso- 
lution requesting them not to proceed with the sale. 

Mr. ASHURST. Has the committee requested him not to 
proceed with the sale? 

Mr. JONES -of Washington. The committee has been as- 
sured by him that he will not proceed with the sale until the 
committee can have a further hearing in the matter, which the 
committee expects to do to-morrow, so as to get the facts that 
are presented by the bids that I understand are to be received 
to-day. Those are the circumstances which led me to make the 
suggestion. 

If the Senator will permit me, I think I can agree with 
every word he has said thus far except the suggestion that 
this side of the Chamber is trying to permit this sale. That 
is not correct. : 

Mr. ASHURST. I will withdraw that then and say that the 
Senator from Washington and not the other side is standing 
in the way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator from Wash- 
ington is not standing in the way. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Washington made the 
objection to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The resolution has nothing to 
do with preventing the sale. The chairman of the Shipping 
Board has assured the Senator from Washington as chairman 
of the Commerce Committee, and the Commerce Committee, 
that the sale will not be perfected until after the committee 
shall have had a full opportunity to consider the matter and 
the facts that may be presented. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The sale will not be consum- 
mated. I agree with all the other suggestions of the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope Congress will assert itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada calls 
for the regular order, and that stops the debate. The resolu- 
tion goes over under the rule. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


II. R. 12272. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

LETTER OF THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I direct the attention of the 
Senate to a letter written by the Vice President of the United 
States to one E. G. Hoffman, of Fort Wayne, Ind., which ap- 
pears in this morning’s Washington Post. This letter is so sensi- 
ble, so statesmanlike, so completely in accord with the ancient 
traditions of Democracy, as I understand them, and is in other 
respects so different from many of the programs recently out- 
lined for the Democratic Party of 1920, that I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be inserted in the RECORD. [A pause.] Is 
my request granted, Mr. President? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is very embarrassing for the 


Chair. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, from the embarrassment of the Chair, 
I shall assume that the request is granted? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not much in favor of 
filling up the ConGRresstonaL Recorp with his letters. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Another presidential campaign impends. Thus far the Presi- 
dent, who is the chief of our party, has not deemed it expedient 


to express his opinion as to what the issues will be. As I am 
desirous of being a delegate at large from the State of Indiana, I 
wish, in consonance with what I hope has been my entire public 
career, to state the substance of what I think the Democratic 
Party should stand for. I would not want to go under any mis- 
apprehension as to my views upon the part of the unfaltering 
Democrats of Indiana. 

“We were in the war froin the very moment of its European 
beginning because it affected our internal affairs. All of the 
methods and measures adopted for the preservation of the peace 
of our country and the winning of the war met with my approval, 
and I am ready to defend them. . 

“The war is now over and the rehabilitation of America as 
well as the rest of the world is taking place. It is not possible to 
accomplish our rehabilitation other than through the instrumen- 
talities of political parties. How shall the Democratic Party 
propose to rehabilitate the political system of America if in- 
trusted with power is the question. 

I have watched in other countries the effects of so-called 
unbridled democracy, and I have seen its menace in this country 
until I am quite convinced that the peace, prosperity, and per- 
petuity of the American Republic must rest finally upon a few 
ancient and time-honored Democratic doctrines. 

No one save God can remove the individual as the unit of 
good government. Legislative efforts to produce justice and 
good order in society by listening and acceding to the demands 
of persons and classes will in the hour of peace produce failure. 
The only sure foundation for a stable republic must rest upon 
the Jeffersonian doctrine of equal and exact justice to all men 
and special privileges to none. In no other way can the individ- 
ual exercise his inalienable right to life, to liberty, and to the 
pursuit of happiness. 


DEMANDS OLD-TIME PLATFORM. 


“The Democratic Party should stand for this and pledge itself 
to rebuild the American political structure along this line by 
clearly dividing its citizens into the law-abiding and lawbreak- 
ing; making its laws rest equally upon all men; permitting the 
individual citizen who is honest to succeed by honest methods; 
giving to no citizen legislative advantage; speedily punishing 
anyone who unjustly obtains success by crooked and dishonest 
means; recognizing that this is still a federation of States; de- 
manding that the States discharge the duties of local self- 
government; resisting the usurpations of the General Govern- 
ment; removing corrupt and biased judges, but standing always 
for obedience to the decrees of court and to constituted author- 
ity; insisting that the legislative branch of the Government 
shall be responsible for the discharge of its duty and serving 
notice upon it that it can not skulk behind an alleged interfer- 
ence upon the part of the executive branch; electing an Execu- 
tive pledged to discharge the countless officials and innumerable 
agents made necessary by the war and to administer public 
affairs along economic lines, even to the point of the veto of 
every bill carrying not only unnecessary and ill-advised appro- 
priations but appropriations for the benefit of a few citizens 
rather than for the common good; regulating strictly every 
public utility; and by punishing all those seeking to profiteer 
either personally or through aggregated combinations of men or 
money; in short, the presentation to the people for their suf- 
frages of a man upon an old-time Democratic platform, under 
the principles of which the Republic for so many years was 
contented, prosperous, and invincible. 

“Tf a faith of this kind appeals to the Democrats of Indiana, 
I desire to go as a delegate at large to the convention at San 
Francisco to advocate this kind of a platform and to ascertain 
whether @verything that made the Republic great was right or 
wrong.” 

INTEREST RATES. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, before the war Belgium for 50 
years had a 3 per cent rate of interest per annum. It was a fair 
rate. France had a 3 per cent rate, and even small sums were 
loaned by the Bank of France at 3 per cent. United States 
bonds with currency privilege, bearing 2 per cent, sold at par 
before the war. London during the war has loaned money to 
merchants on acceptances at 34 per cent. 

The manufacturers, merchants, and business men of the 
United States are entitled to stable, moderate interest rates. 

They have this right interfered with by the violent fluctua- 
tions authorized and practiced in New York and Boston on 
stock-exchange collateral loans. The call-loan rates are arbi- 
trarily fixed from low rates to 30 per cent, and a bull market 
or a bear market follows, of course, as cause and effect. 

The high rate is fixed avowedly to check speculation, but 
speculation can be otherwise checked by raising the margins 
and declining to loan beyond a reasonable proportion of the 
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bank's resources and by limiting the loans of the Federal re- 
serve bank to banks which persist in this harmful policy. _ 

These high rates on call loans on the stock exchange has 
seriously affected the interest rates in our vast comm 
business, and even the Federal Reserve Board has raised the 
rates of the Federal reserve banks to 6 per cent for member 
banks, which means 7 and 8 per cent for the customers of the 
member banks. 

Against this destructive policy, which adds to the high cost 
of living, I protest. I have written a letter to the President, 
which I ask to submit for the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fresrvary 13, 1920. 
Subject: Interest rates. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


My Dear Mr. Present: I deem it my duty to call your 
attention and the attention of your administration to the im- 
portance of moderate interest rates and stability therein in 
the United States and the important part which the influence of 
the Government can exert in accomplishing these ends through 
the Treasury Department, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Federal Reserve Board. 

Before the Great War Belgium had a fixed, stable rate of 3 per 
cent for 50 years and the rate in France was practically the 
same, and United States Government bonds with the circula- 
tion privilege were sold at and above par when they bore only 
2 per cent interest. 

During the World War London merchants have enjoyed a 
83 per cent rate on acceptances. 

Our manufacturers, our merchants, our business men are 
entitled to reliable, stable, reasonable rates of interest. 

The productive and distributive processes so essential to re- 
store the equilibrium of the world depend upon such rates in 
order to function most efficiently. 

I call your attention to the unreasonable manner in which 
the interest rates on the stock collateral loans in New York 
have been fluctuating from normal to 25 and 80 per cent, with 
the most unhappy consequences upon interest rates, injuriously 
affecting our commercial business throughout the United States. 

The Federal Reserve Board has been induced to raise the 
rate of discount of the Federal reserve banks to a high point 
as a supposed check on the extraordinary speculation which 
has been taking place on the stock exchange. 

These artificially unreasonable high rates of interest charged 
by the banks in the central cities on stock collateral call loans 
have had the effect of drawing to these cities from different 
parts of the country funds which ought to be exclusively used 
in commerce, and this process went to a point where recently 
the amount of stock collateral exchange loans on call or short 
time reached a volume in New York City of $1,900,000,000, 
withdrawing for speculative purposes these -credits which 
should be used in the industrial and commercial life of the 
country. 

The investing and speculating public has been attracted to the 
stock exchange by the policy of narrow margins and low rates 
of interest; but after the public has taken on these speculative 
purchases the interest rates are raised to a high point and the 
margins are increased from 10 per cent to 20 and 30 per cent, 
with the effect of squeezing out the people who, in the language 
of the day, “can't hold on.” 

These loans, which were $1,900,000,000 60 days ago, have now 
been reduced to $1,000,000,000, and the stock market has gone 
through a very severe depreciation; and this is the second up- 
heaval of this kind within two months. I inclose an exhibit 
showing the violent fluctuations which have taken place con- 
trary to a wise public policy, to the ruin of many weak and 
foolish speculators; but, above all, to the injury of the manufac- 
turers, merchants, and business men who are entitled to have 
stable, moderate interest rates. 

The manufacturers, merchants, and business men are entitled 
to stability. They can not otherwise transact the business of 
the country with safety; and in their name and on their behalf 
I respectfully and very earnestly insist that the Government 
shall establish a policy which will give stability to interest 
rates, prevenut these violent fluctuations, and lead to lower inter- 
est rates. 

Will the question be asked, How can it be done? I venture 
to answer: ‘ 

First. That the influence of the Comptroller of the Currency 
nud of the Federal Reserve Board be exerted to require a lim- 
itation upon loans made by member banks or banks engaged in 
interstate commerce, so that only a reasonable percentage of the 


deposits of such banks shall be permitted to be used for the ac- 
commodation of those who are buying stecks for speculative 


‘purposes. 

Second. That a margin of not less than 25 per cent shall be 
required in such transactions, 

Third. That an interest rate not exceeding 8 per cent shall be 
permitted in such transactions. 

Fourth. That the reserve board shall charge a special rate 
of interest to those banks who are using the accommodations of 
the discount privileges with the reserve banks in excess of their 
rightful proportionate part of such accommodation, so that the 
normal discount rates of the Federal reserve banks shall not 
exceed 4 per cent, but the special rate for banks desiring to use 
more than their rightful proportion of the reserves with the 
reserve banks shall be at a progressively higher rate. In this 
way banks that put up Liberty bonds for the purpose of getting 
more than their proportionate part and lending this money out 
on very high rates of interest will find it less profitable to en- 
gage in such a policy. 

The discount rates of the Federal reserve bank of Richmond, 
for example, effective January 23, 1920, included the following: 


Member banks: 
Secured by United States 
Secured by Liberty bonds. 

Beoured by Wer Fitatos Goxporation Pais 
ar im nit 

Rediscounts: 


Customers’ notes— 
Secured 


You will observe from these discount rates that eligible 
paper—that is, the notes of manufacturers, merchants, and busi- 
ness men engaged in production and distribution—would be com- 
pelled to pay around 8 per cent if the member bank is permitted 
any margin over and above what they themselves have to pay 


the reserve bank. This is true even on trade acceptances, which 
in London have a rate of 31 per cent. In other words, our manu- 
facturers, merchants, and business men engaged in production 
and distribution are compelled to pay by this policy twice as 
much as they do in London, charging the interest, of course, 
upon the cost of the goods, and thus raising the cost of living. 
Against this policy I enter my resolute and solemn protest. 

I heartily approve the evident purpose of the Federal Reserve 
Board to reduce the excessive speculative loans on the stock 
market and divert such credits to the benefit of commerce; but 
this can be accomplished without raising the rate of interest by 
requiring larger collateral margins and by limiting stock col- 
lateral loans to a reasonable part of the reserves of the member 
banks, and all loans to a proportionate part of the reserves with 
the Federal reserve banks. > 

LIBERTY LOAN AND VICTORY LOAN BONDS. 


When the American people were engaged in the war the Treas- 
ury Department organized Liberty and Victory loan drives, and 
every citizen was urged to buy these bonds; if necessary, to sell 
his property and buy the bonds; to borrow money and buy the 
bonds. The bonds were sold at par, It was a patriotic duty to 
buy the bonds, but the high rates of interest which have resulted 
from the unrestrained speculation on the stock exchange, and 
the high rates of interest which the reserve banks have estab- 
lished, have had the effect of having these bonds appear as a 
poor investment, and these bonds have shrunk so that in the 
case of the bonds which have not the nontaxable feature they 
Lave fallen off in value almost 10 per cent, inducing many per- 
sons who are poor and who borrowed money to carry these bonds 
to sell them at a loss, and many more will be induced to sell them 
at a loss, contrary to a wise and just public policy. 

If the normal discount rate of the Federal reserve banks were 
put at 4 per cent and the banks were discouraged from abusing 
the privileges of the reserve banks for stock-speculative pur- 
poses in the manner which I have pointed out, these bonds 
would come back to par, and they should be brought back to 
par. The people who bought these bonds ought not to suffer 
a loss, and the credit of the United States ought to be preserved 
by the policy which I have taken the liberty to suggest to you 
and to your administration. 

The result of these speculative stock loans has deen such that 
the New York Federal reserve bank has had its reserve very 
seriously impaired, so that the New York reserve bank has 
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been borrowing money on a large scale from other reserve 
banks who do not suffer from this strain. 

There is no adequate reason why the rates of the reserve 
banks should not be uniform; why they ought to be higher in 
one part of the country and lower in another part of the 
country. The loans are as reliable in one part of the country 
as in another, and every part of the country is entitled to a 
uniform rate. 

The high cost of living demands for its solution stability in 
interest rates in order to encourage production and distribu- 
tion, and to reduce the high cost-of living demands a moderate 
rate of interest. 

The Federal reserve banks were not established as money- 
making institutions, but for the purpose of giving stability and 
a reasonable stable interest to the productive enterprises of 
the Nation. 

The Federal reserve banks last year made a profit of about 
100 per cent of their capital, but this in no way measures the 
added expense on the cost of living, because the high rate of 
interest charged by the Federal reserve banks is reflected upon 
loans and discounts of other banks, running into the billions, 
since it affects the interest rates in all parts of the country. 

I regard this matter as a matter of national importance, and 
I would not feel that I had discharged my duty to the country 
if I had failed to call your attention to it in these explicit 
terms. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Rosert L. OWEN. 
. SALE OF SHIPS. 


, Mr. McKELLAR. I send to the desk a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a resolution which comes 
over from a preceding day? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a resolution that comes over, sub- 
mitted by me on the 13th instant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res, 305) submitted by Mr. MCKELLAR 
on the 13th instant was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is 
hereby, uested to defer the selling of the vessels taken by the 
United States from the Imperial German Government during the war 
until further action by Congress. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move to table the resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Ar. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, just a moment. 
I wish to suggest to the Senator froni Nevada that it would 
be better to refer the resolution to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The object of my motion is to stop debate, 
because it is practically the same resolution that has just been 
` offered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], which 
was debated quite fully, and it is the only way to stop debate 
on the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator withhold the motion until 
I can make a statement in reference to the resolution? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well; I will withdraw my motion and 
move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have only a few words 
to say in reference to the resolution. It is not designed as a 
reflection upon the Shipping Board, but is a mere expression 
of view on the part of the Senate as to what should be done 
at this particular juncture with our ships. 

It is a very serious matter. The Shipping Board is pre- 
paring to receive bids to-day. We do not know what con- 
tractual relations might be involved in the matter, and I think 
out of an abundance of caution the Senate ought not to hesitate 
for a moment to see to it that no sale is consummated, either 
in whole or in part, as to any of these ships. 

The adoption of this resolution will simply mean that no 
sale will be consummated, and it will be established beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt what I think every Senator here, even 
the chairman of the committee, feels, that there ought not to be 
a sale under the circumstances. If he had not thought so, he 
would not have asked the chairman of the Shipping Board 
not to sell the ships until he had at least consulted with his 
committee. 

I heard the testimony of Mr. Payne, and as I understood it 
it was somewhat vague and indefinite. At all events he is 
proceeding with the reception of bids. He is going along just 
as if he intended to carry out the sale. It is perfectly apparent 
from his testimony that he believes that the sale at this price 
ought to go through. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not believe the sale ought to 
go through at any price. We hare spent years in building up 


the merchant marine which we have, and these German ships 
will be an important adjunct to our-merchant marine. I do 
not believe the American people are in favor of disposing of 
the ships in this way. 

It is said that the ships are going to be sailed under the 
American flag. How can anyone guarantee that—the Shipping 
Board or anyone else? If one of the ships is sold to me, 
for instance, to-day, what power is there to prevent me from 
selling it to a foreign corporation? The truth of the business 
is unless we act the rights of the American people in this fleet 
of German ships are likely to be jeopardized, and I think we 
ought to act to-day. 

I hope we may have a record vote on the question, and if 
there is nothing else to be said on the resolution I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I think that the extent to which 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce goes in his as- 
surance to the Senate is that the Shipping Board are willing 
to postpone the sale of these vessels until the committee has 
heard something further with regard to the matter, and that 
is as far as the assurance to the Senate goes. 

I am opposed to the sale of these ships or of any other ships 
belonging to the United States. The people of the United States 
have expended hundreds and thousands of millions of dollars 
in building up the merchant marine, and I do not believe it 
ought to be disposed of to private persons. I think the United 
States ought to retain not only the German ships, but all other 
ships which have been built at public expense, and that the 
United States should operate them. I think it is only fair that 
the Senate should be permitted an opportunity to express itself 
upon the resolution. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator contend that this resolution 
commits the Senate to the policy of governmental ownersliip? 
There are many of us who otherwise might vote for it who will 
vote against it if that be the case. I hope the Senator does 
not construe the resolution as meaning that it is an indorsement 
of the governmental ownership and operation of ships. $ 

Mr. MCKELLAR. If the Senator from Oklahoma will yield 
to me, I desire to say that merely a glance at the resolution 
shows that it does not mean anything of that kind. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, all of the urgu- 
ment that has been presented in favor of action of this sort is 
based upon the proposition that the Government should con- 
tinue the ownership and the operation of these vessels. So far 
as that is concerned, I do not feel that that is involved in the 
matter. I think that is a policy that will be determined later 
on by the Senate. 

In view of the statement that I have made to the Senate, 
and the assurances that I have given to it, as to what the 
chairman of the Shipping Board has assured the Committee on 
Commerce, I am satisfied that the resolution will amount to 
nothing; that is, that the result will be just the same, whether 
the resolution is passed or not passed. If the other side of the 
Chamber have so little confidence in their representative, the 
chairman of the Shipping Board, as to feel, after the assurunces 
he has given to the Committee on Commerce, which have been 
transmitted to the Senate, that the board will not perfect 
this sale until the whole matter has been submitted to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce, and that committee shall act, and 
that if the committee itself says that they shall not go on and 
perfect the sale they will not do it, or if the Senate passes a 
resolution to that effect after the facts have all been presented 
they will not do it—if in the face of all those things the other 
side of the Chamber has not any more confidence in the chair- 
man of their Shipping Board than to think he will go on, con- 
trary to those assurances, I shall make no objection to the 
passage of the resolution. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Wash- 
ington will not include this entire side of the Chamber in his 
animadversions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not yet heard any Senator 
on the other side of the Chamber defending the chairman of the 
Shipping Board or assuring the Senate that they believe that 
they can depend upon his assurance. 

Mr. THOMAS. It has not been necessary that we on this 
side of the Chamber should do so. The chairman of the com- 
mittee has so ably performed that task that it has relieved us 
of the necessity of saying anything in reference to the matter, 
I beg to assure the Senator from Washington that I am in 
hearty accord with the position which he occupies on the 
subject. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am satistied the Senator from 
Colorado feels that way, and I am sure there are many other 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber who also occupy 


the same position. I am sorry that there is any suggestion 
that there is any partisanship in the matter, for I have not 
looked at it in that way. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, while it is probable that 
the Senate has heretofore been recreant in the performance of 
its duty in dealing with the question of what disposition shall 
be made of the ships which are held by the Shipping Board, I 
am not in favor of the Senate continuing to remain silent on 
the question. I therefore hope that the resolution which has 
been presented by the Senator from Tennessee will be adopted. 

I do not think that the resolution really carries any reflec- 
tion upon the chairman of the Shipping Board. It is apparent 
that the chairman of ‘the Shipping Board, and probably those 
who are associated with him, entertain the idea that these 
ships should be disposed of. So far as I am concerned—and I 
hope that a majority of the Senate entertain the same view—I 
do not believe that the ships which were captured or turned 
over from the Imperial German Government should be dis- 
posed of, nor that the other ships held by the Shipping Board 
should be sold. 

Unfortunately for our country, prior to the recent war, what- 
ever prestige, if any of any consequence, we had had in the early 
days of the country in the way of maintaining a merchant marine 
had been lost; there were but very few vessels that were sailing 
under the American flag. Now, through the fortunes of war, we 
may say, the United States has come into possession of an im- 
mense fleet of vessels; we are now in an advantageous position 
to establish a great merchant marine, such as will be of vast 
benefit and advantage to our country. Are we going to fritter 
away this opportunity? Are we going to allow our vessels to be 
disposed of to private interests, with the possibility, if not the 
probability, of those vessels in the course of time getting into 
the hands of foreign owners? I do not believe that we should 
adopt a policy of that character. 

What if the vessels are sold? We have no law under which 
the Shipping Board can prescribe that the purchasers shall main- 
tain them under the American flag and that they shall continue 
to be operated, owned, and controlled by American capital. 
Even if such provisions should be placed in the contract, would 
they be valid—would they be binding upon the purchasers? I 
dare say that they would not be, unless there was a law passed 
upon the subject. If the ships are sold before a law is passed 
upon the subject prescribing those restrictions or those require- 
ments, would not a clause of that character, if placed in the 
contract of sale, be absolutely of no effect and be null and void? 

Under the circumstances, I think if a majority of the Senate 
are opposed to a sale of the vessels we should so express our- 
selves, just as the chairman of the Shipping Board and his 
associate members have expressed themselves as being in favor 
of selling the ships. Therefore I hope the resolution will be 
adopted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 


[Mr. ASHURST addressed the Senate. See Appendix.] 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I had really about con- 
cluded my remarks. I am supporting the resolution and hope 
that it will be adopted. I do not consider that it is any reflec- 
tion upon the chairman of the Shipping Board, and if he con- 
siders it a reflection, it is merely due to a little oversensitiveness 
on his part. It is no more of a reflection upon him than it is a 
reflection upon Congress for the chairman of the Shipping Board 
to take up the matter of negotiating the sale of this fleet of 
vessels without consulting with Congress as to whether or not 
he should do so. I hope the resolution will be adopted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat I desire to interrupt him by reading from the record 
excerpts from what Mr. Payne says about this matter, which I 
think are pertinent. I hope the Senate will listen to them. Mr. 
Payne says: 

On the contrary, Senator, as I thought I had made perfectly plain, 
the board passed a resolution that they would authorize the sales 
division to go forward with these sales, subject to the approva of the 
board after the offer had been made, as to each individual ship. In 
other words, if, when these bids are obtained— 

And they are going to be obtained to-day, and are already 
before him by this time— 


the board is of the opinion that the price is inadequate, either as a 
whole or as to individual ships, the board has expressly reserved to 
1 Thy right and the duty of determining that question and rejecting 
the 4 


He testified in another part of his testimony that he regarded 
the price of $28,000,000 as adequate, and gives his reasons 
why, and the only reservation he says the board has made in 
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copnecuon with the sale of these ships is the reservation as to 
price, 

Mr. President, further interrupting, I beg leave to read from 
page 2327 of Mr. Payne's testimony: 


I have not thought it wise to do so. As a matter of fact, we have 
been watching these hearings here with great interest. 


Meaning the hearings in the Commerce Committee— 


“eo to be willing to sell them for slightly less than it would 
cost to build them plus the difference between the spot delivery and 
ne future delivery, which would be involyed in tbe building of the 

p. 

Again, on page 2331, Mr. Payne says: 

Well, now, let us assume that is true. Then, the board confronts 
this situation: We are compelled to sell the ships or to go forward with 
our reconditioning program, at anywhere from $57,000, to $75,000,- 
000 or $80,000,000 cost to the program, with the certain knowledge 
that we can not get these ships into service sooner than from 6 to 12 
months; that meantime, besides the cost of reconditioning, we have a 
large expense in taking care of the ships, manning them, because 
you can not leave a ship alone tied to the dock; you have to take care 
of it now, you have either got to sell the ships now—- 


The chairman of the Shipping Board talks about it and says 


wou have either got to sell the ships now ”— 


or you have got to let them lie in the water at a large expense. or you 
pare got to go forward with this enormous expenditure to recondition 
em. : 


In other words, we confront a condition; and even if we are not able 
to get what we ought to get, are we any better off if we add this large 
expenditure and postpone the date of sale until tonnage comes in from 
England and the other countries, where it is now scarce? That will 
depreciate the value of our ships, and the worst thing in the world for 
a ship almost is to have it lie idle in the docks, x 

So the question is not primarily whether we could get all the ships 
are worth. The question is what we gre to do in view of the facts 
which confront us. Shall we spend this money, which we will never 
get back, or shall we sell the ships to private people, who can operate 
them, they believe, successfully and establish the routes? 

I desire to read one other excerpt, and then I am through. I 
read from page 2338: : 

Senator McNary. Let me ask you, Judge Payne, is there any, time 
limit for the acceptance of these bids? 

Mr. PAYNE. No. Of course, we would be required, in good faith, to 
act promptly, 

Now, Senators, you see what is going through the mind of 
the chairman of the Shipping Board. He is receiving bids at 
this good hour. He says that the ships ought to be sold; he says 
that the price which has been offered is fair and adequate; and 
he says that the question of price is the only question that 
the board reserves to itself, and that promptness ought to char- 
acterize the board’s action in this matter. He seemed to re- 
sent that a committee of the Senate or that the Senate should 
take any part in it. I for one believe that the Senate ought to 
prohibit the sale of these ships. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, from the attitude ex- 
pressed in the testimony read by the Senator from Tennessee 
I see all the more reason why the Senate should act and act 
promptly in this matter. It occurs to me from that testimony 
that the chairman of the Shipping Board is rather pessimistic 
as to the value of these ships; he is rather pessimistic as to the 
opportunities of the Government to continue their ownership 
and to operate them in such a way as to make them profitable 
to the Government. As a rule, when you see a person who is 
proposing to sell something and he has not very much faith in 
his own property he is not in a very good attitude to get the 
best price. He is a poor salesman. Certainly at a casual 
glance 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If the Senator will permit me a moment, 
I should like to conclude, and then I will yield the floor 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask the Sena- 
tor if the Government could not get any more than Judge Payne 
estimates for the ships would the Senator favor the Govern- 
ment retaining them and operating them permanently? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I most assuredly would. 
I think if the private corporations of this country can take these 
ships and arrange for their reconditioning and hold them until 
the trade can be established, the Government certainly can do 
so, and the Government should not sacrifice them. Why, in 
‘yesterday's papers there appeared a statement from a naval 
architect who was connected with the Government during the 
war and made plans for some of the largest ships which were 
constructed, in which he stated that he would estimate that the 
value of this German fleet was at least $215,000,000, and that if 
we were going out to reconstruct it it would cost at least $275,- 
000,000; and yet we talk about selling it for $28,000,000. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I merely wanted to emphasize what the Sena- 
tor was saying by calling his attention to the enormous profit 
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made by the International Mercantile Marine on their fleet, and 
that there is no justification for the Government losing any 
money in operating these ships. They made a profit of 150 per 
cent, I believe. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I see no reason for the Government mak- 
ing the sacrifice that appears to be g in this transac- 
tion. Therefore I hope the Senate will express itself in opposi- 
tion to it. I believe that the best way for the Government to 
establish and maintain a merchant marine is for the Govern- 
ment to hold its present fleet and to make provision for its 
operation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] to refer the resolution 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. NORRIS. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, just a word in that connec- 
tion. 

I am no new convert to this idea of being opposed to the 
Shipping Board disposing of these merchant vessels. Last June 
I introduced a resolution to the effect that the sense of the Sen- 
ate was that only such ships should be sold by the Shipping 
Board as were inefficient and could not be profitably operated, 
and were too small for overseas trade, and so forth, and that 
all the other ships should be retained for the present. That reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on Commerce. I began, 
in magazine articles and public addresses and here on the floor 
of the Senate, to urge the slogan throughout the country, 
“Don't give up the ships.” That has been my position ever 
since. rs 

The Commerce Committee has been investigating that matter. 
There are before the Commerce Committee bills and resolutions, 
among others the one introduced by the Senator from Arizona 
IMr. AsHursr] last Friday, I think, and immediately referred 
to the Commerce Committee. That committee on the afternoon 
of the same day called before it the chairman of the Shipping 
Board for a discussion of the program they had in mind and 
to aseertain whether it was important at once to act upon that 
resolution. Now, all of a sudden, this great outburst of enthu- 
siasm, calling for immediate action by the Senate, seems to me 
to be rather uncalled for, in that the Commerce Committee has 
been assured by the chairman of the Shipping Board that this 
so-called auction simply means that they are to receive bids 
for these ships. He assures the Commerce Committee that he 
will report to that committee precisely what these bids are, in 
detail, and that not a single bid will be accepted unless it meets 
the approval of the committee; or, if the committee sees fit to 
refer it back to the Senate, the Senate itself can act, as it 
should; so that there is no danger of closing a sale for any of 
these ships under the present circumstances. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I have a copy of Judge Payne's testimony, 
which I shall be delighted to turn over to the Senator and have 
him point out where any such agreement as that was made by 
Judge Payne. Several members of the committee made that 
statgment, but Judge Payne, as I read his testimony, neither 
said“ yes” nor “no” about it. He said that the only reserva- 
tion the board had about these bids was a reservation as to 
price, and he had told the committee a number of times that the 
price of $28,000,000 was entirely satisfactory to him, and he 
wanted to sell them and he expected to sell them. 

I offer the testimony to the Senator, if he would like to point 
it out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. One minute in that connection. I have 
not seen the sfenographic report of Judge Payne's testimony, 
but I was present when he made the statement to the commit- 
tee, and I know that he assured the committee in as clear a 
manner as it could be expressed that this so-called auction did 
not mean that a sale would be made at all, but that it was 
simply a means of getting the best bids possible for these ships, 
and that the result of the bidding would be laid before the 
committee, and that the board would not under any circum- 
stances close any transaction until the matter had been sub- 
:mitted to the committee. Now, that is thoroughly understood. 
I call upon the chairman and other members of the committee 
to verify that. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ransperr], 
here at my left, was also present. They can verify that state- 
ment, if they see fit to do so, or question it; but that is the 
understanding of the committee. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I gladly verify the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Florida. I was present and 
helped cross-question Judge Payne myself, and he stated most 
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unequivocally that no action would be taken toward selling the 

ships until the matter had been investigated in great detail by 

Don board and referred to the Commerce Committee for its 
ce, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming, as I do, that all the Senator from 
Florida has said and all the Senator from Louisiana has said 
is absolutely true, still do not the Senators think that the 
Senate as well as the committee—which the Senator will not 
even claim has the same power that the Senate itself has— 
that the Senate itself has a right to express itself? Mr. Payne 
has not said that he would wait for the Senate or the Congress 
to act, but that he would refer the matter to the committee. 
This resolution siniply calls for an expression of the sentiment 
of the Senate. Why does not the Senator let us vote, and let 
the Senate express itself, as well as its committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am perfectly willing for the Senate to 
vote. I never have in any way objected to that; but I think 
the Senate ought to have before it the facts upon which it could 
base a clear judgment. The Senate usually votes in these 
matters on the report of a committee. I am perfectly willing 
that the committee should not take the responsibility of deter- 
mining this question one way or the other, but should refer it 
to the Senate upon a report of all the facts. 

Mr. NORRIS. But we have no assurance of that. Mr. 
Payne has not assured us that he will wait for Congress to 
act, but he has said that he will refer it to the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no doubt he would prefer to have 
the Congress act rather than a committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, let us act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But he said he would not even ask for 
an expression of opinion on the part of the Senate if the com- 
mittee felt that this sale ought not to go through; that that 
would end it. It was simply a means of getting the matter 
concluded without any delay whatever; so that it is not neces- 
sary to have it come back to the Senate if the committee is of 
the opinion that the sale ought not tò be made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Suppose the committee is of the opinion 
that the sale ought to be made, then what? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the committee will report it to the 
Senate, I take it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then there can be no objection to the 
pense of à resolution deferring the sale until Congress decides 

r itself. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the resolution ought to go to the 
committee, and the committee will make its report upon the 
resolution after full information on the subject has been had. 
We are not at present precisely informed as to all of the details 
in connection with this whole matter; and I think it is proper, 
I think it is due the Shipping Board, I think it is due the public 
generally, that these facts should be developed before the com- 
mittee, and that the committee should be allowed to make its 
report to the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am anxious to go to other 
business, but, as this matter has been presented, I wish to say 
just a few words in regard to it. 

I am utterly against the Government ownership of ships. I 
think the building of new ships at $225 a ton by the Shipping 
Board pught to be stopped, and stopped now, and I should be glad 
to see the ships that we have sold at proper prices. I do not 
understand that this resolution commits us to Government own- 
ership. If I did, I should not think of voting for it; but I do 
think we are entitled to know something about a very extraor- 
dinary transaction, as it appears on its face. 

These vessels are not of the Imperator class, to which the 
Senator from Arizona has referred. Those are included under 
the treaty. These are vessels which belong to us and are not 
covered by the treaty—this fleet of 330,000 tons. They are en- 
tirely different from the Imperator class of ships, to which the 
Senator from Arizona referred. But, Mr. President, it is pro- 
posed to sell them apparently at a very low price, and I think 
the Shipping Board ought to defer action until we can find out 
something about them. 

It appears from the reports in the newspapers that the Ship- 
ping Board proposes to take action. I should like to know the 
facts about these ships, their value, and the money necessary to 
be expended to put them into operation. I should like to know 
also—and I think it is very important to know—whether the 
President has made any committals in regard to these ships 
that took refuge in our ports and were interned here. There 
may be some committal abroad in regard to their disposition, 
and I should like to know whether there is or not, because if a 
committal has been made by the President abrc 4d, of course that 
might well tie our hands. 


1920. 
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Mr. President, it seems to me that it is no reflection on any- 
body to ask that the sale be deferred until we know what the 
facts are. I have read this resolution. I can not see that it 
commits us to Government ownership, to which I am totally 
opposed ; but I think we are entitled to the information. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with those who are 
opposing the sale of the ships for all the reasons which have been 
stated ; but there is another reason, too, why I think we should 
delay action. We will know shortly whether we are to have an 
international Government or not, and perhaps then it will not be 
necessary to raise any trouble about selling the ships to an inter- 
national corporation. Undoubtedly the international govern- 
ment will distribute these ships equitably among all the coun- 
tries, and as we enter upon the supergovernment which we are 
soon to have it may be found wise to transfer the ships to the 
international government, and let the international government 
operate them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, a day or two ago a resolu- 
tion similar to that now pending was under consideration here on 
the floor of the Senate. It was introduced because it had been 
made public, and afterwards the chairman of the Shipping Board 
said that it had been public for a long time, by advertisement, 
that the board had decided to sell these ships. The resolution 
was introduced to request them to defer the sale until Congress 
could decide whether the property of the Government, existing 
in that form and to that extent, ought to be sold or not. There 
was no intention to reflect upon anybody. There is no such in- 
tention, I am quite sure. I for one have the highest respect 
for Judge Payne, both as to his character and as to his legal 
ability, and for other members of the Shipping Board. That fact, 
however, does not in my mind operate as a compelling motive for 
Congress to abandon its functions. 

I am not in favor of the Government ownership and operation 
of ships as an industry. That question, however, is not now 
pending. The question is, Shall Congress be given an opportunity 
to decide what shall be done with these ships? A resolution 
to give Congress that opportunity was pending, and upon objec- 
tion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonns], the chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, it went over. Meantime Judge 
Payne appeared before the Committee on Commerce and gave 
his testimony, and from it I should judge that he will not accept 
the bids that are now being received at this hour, or any of them, 
until some sort of a conference is had by him with the Committee 
on Commerce, or until he has submitted the bids to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. All of this is very proper, of course, and I 
am glad that even that much was promised; but when Congress 
is considering a matter perfectly proper for us to consider as 
the trustees of the public—to wit, the disposition of a great block 
of Government property—I see no reason why we should be in- 
terrupted in our contemplated action because the chairman of 
the Shipping Board walks over here and says, “I intend to go 
right ahead with this auction, irrespective of Congress, only, 
after I have got the bids, I will then notify the Committee on 

Commerce what they are.“ 

That is not the way for Congress to transact its business. 
Our business is to express our opinion, which is no reflection 
whatever upon the Shipping Board. Judge Payne does not say 
in his testimony, as I understand, what he is going to do after 
he has submitted the result of these bids to the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, whether he is bound to go ahead 
with the sale then, or whether the President has approved of his 
policy in going ahead with the sale without consulting Congress. 
He says none of those things. He simply says he will submit the 
result of the bidding to the Committee on Commerce, 

I have the highest respect for the Committee on Commerce. 
I do not for a minute mean to intimate that they will do any- 
thing or recommend anything that they do not think is for the 
best interests of the country ; but, as the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Norris] says, the Committee on Commerce, or a mere 
majority of it, is not the voice of Congress; it is the instrument 
of Congress to consider testimony and make recommendations 
for action. 

All that is utterly irrelevant to the purpose of the resolution, 
which is an expression by the Senate that the board defer its 
contemplated sale until Congress has an opportunity to express 
its opinion in the premises. Nothing could be more proper, 
more polite, or more wise in my opinion. I for one do not feel 
like deferring again the proper business of Congress because the 
chairman of the Shipping Board has made some promise which 
to my mind does not go far enough and does not make sure that 
the interests of the country will be protected. 

Mr. KIRBY obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut 
one question before the Senator from Arkansas proceeds? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 


Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Connecticut says he is 
utterly opposed to Government ownership and operation of ships. 
The Government has these ships.. The Senator does not expect 
to see them tied up to the dock. We must do something with 
them. If he is opposed to the Government haying anything. to 
do with them, now is a mighty good time for the Government 
to get out of the business. I think he will agree with that. 
The opportunities for sale are perhaps as good now as we will 
ever have. Does not the. Senator agree to that? Does the Sena- 
tor mean to say that he is opposed to Government operation of 
the ships at all or only for the present? Of course, it looks to 
me as if the position is a little bit inconsistent. If the Senator 
is utterly opposed to Government ownership and operation, then 
the Senator must, on the other hand, say that we ought to sell 
the ships, it seems to me, and if he says we ought to sell them, 
of course now is a good time to sell them. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Will the Senator from Arkansas be 
kind enough to allow me to answer the series of questions pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will state briefly that when I say I 
am utterly opposed to Government ownership and operation of 
ships I mean as a continuous, permanent business and policy, 
because it is the entering of the Government upon business, 
and I do not think in this form of Government it was intended 
to set the Government up as a competitor of its own citizens in 
the transaction of ordinary business. 

At present I am opposed to the Government ownership and 
operation of railroads for the same reason. I am opposed to 
Government operation of grocery stores, and wheat farms, and 
cotton fields, and so forth, unless the people of the country 
want to go out of business and have a socialistic form of 
Government and have the Government take over the business 
of its citizens. But the world moves, and while I am opposed 
to that personally now, the day may come when I might change 
my mind. I do not think I can change my mind upon that sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, that is not the question here. 

I agree with the Senator that it may be desirable for the Gov- 
ernment at the present time, which is just succeeding the great 
World War, to operate these ships in the performance of some of 
its legitimate functions. I have been informed that the Secretary 
of War wanted to operate some of the ships in connection with 
the War Department as transports and one thing and another, 
and it may be the Government could find various uses for them. 
But I say this debate shows that the whole subject has not 
been half investigated, and if the War Departmert thinks one 
thing and the Chief Executive thinks another and various de- 
partments have other views upon this great question it seems 
to me that it is the part of policy and prudence and wise states- 
manship, and even common, ordinary business prudence, not to 
do anything until Congress decides what should be done. But 
the proposition of the board, if they had not been stayed, was 
to plunge in and part with the property. When parted with 
there is nothing for us to consider. I say let us stay their 
tand by act of Congress, and then consider, my friend the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and all of us, what the 
Congress wants to do by a majority vote, not what my opinion 
is or what his opinion is. Mine is subject to change, as is his, 
I presume, upon proper evidence and conviction. The thing to 
do is to preserve the status quo or else we will not have any- 
thing to consider. > 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, the condition here is rather 
anomalous, it seems to me, and I have been decidedly surprised 
at the conduct of some of the Members on our side of the Cham- 
ber. The Democratic Members of the Senate have so criticized 
the administration in the conduct of the war as that the people 
of the country have a wrong conception of the great accomplish- 
ment of our country in the war. Some of them will not even 
know that we won the war when they listen to the snarling aud 
yapping of the British press. . 

Here is the condition to-day. I believe we ought to have an 
American merchant marine, that it ought to be established and 
maintained, and that all the ships built and owned by the Gov- 
ernment should be operated by the Government in the carrying 
of our coastwise and foreign commerce. That is my position 
with reference to the American merchant marine. We have the 
ships here already built; we have the ships that we haye gotten 
from the German Government; and we ought to determine the 
policy, to determine what our Government expects to do. We 
have not done that. 

Then the Shipping Board is here, and it has certain functions 
to perform. The Shipping Board has authority, it claims, to 
sell the vessels, and it says it is proceeding under the law with 
the sale of these vessels ; that it is proceeding in accordance with 
good business judgment in the sale of the vessels. 
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But after this question was raised the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board went to our Committee on Commerce, of which. I, 
too, am a member, and stated: 

We do not propose to sell or dispose of the ships now, but we only 
intend to take these bids. We will bring the whole matter here to you 
and no further action will be taken and the sale will not be consum- 
mated until you have submitted it to Congress, if necessary, and ob- 
tained the views of the Congress upom the question. a ` 

That is what has been assured to all of you by the chairman of 
the Commerce Committee and by four or five other members of 
the committee, and that is what will be done. 

But we might go further. The. resolution does not prohibit 
or prevent the sale of the ships. The resolution says that the 
Shipping Board 
is hereby requested to defer the selling of the vessels taken by the 
United States from the Imperial German Government during the war 
until further action by Congress, 

That is only a request. It confers no authority and has no 
binding effeet upon the Shipping Board. The Shipping Board 
is an agency of the present Democratic administration or of 
the Government, and it is under direction of the chairman of the 
Shipping Board, who, I think, is a capable man. I think the 
chairman of the Shipping Board should remain chairman of the 
board until the policy of the Government is determined with 
reférence to establishment of the merchant marine, and he 
should not quit his post nor take any other service until that is 
determined. He is acquainted with the conditions, and the Goy- 
ernment ought to be entitled to his services here until it has 
settled this very important question. 

So far as I am concerned, I am going to vote for the resolu- 
tion, although I had not expected to do so. The chairman of 
the committee, who is an able man and has the Government’s 
interests at heart perhaps as much as any other man here, is 
on the other side of the question. He has stated that he has 
confidence in this agency, this Shipping Board, and in this man, 
its chairman, and that the board 1 do the things he has 
agreed to do. But our own membership have not confidence, it 
seems to me, and so far as I am concerned I am going to vote 
for the resolution. It will effect nothing more when passed than 
has already been agreed to be done by the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board relative to delaying the sale of the ships until the 
Commerce Committee and the Senate can have opportunity to 
decide what should be done about it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think there is a general 
unanimity of sentiment in the Chamber in regard to the unwis- 
dom of a speedy, ill-considered sale of these vessels, and if I 
thought for a moment that they would be thus disposed of I 
should be among the first not to vote for a Senate resolution 
updn the subject but for a bill dealing with it in statutory form. 
The situation, however, to my mind is one which does not require 
this precipitate action, which, whatever the intention of the 
introducer of the resolution may be, does, in my judgment, 
directly reflect upon the Shipping Board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to say, as the 
author of the resolution, that there is nothing on earth in the 
resolution that could possibly be construed as a reflection upon 
the Shipping Board, and that that was not the purpose in intro- 
ducing it—neither the language nor the purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS, I stated that such was not the intention, but 
I reiterate that it will receive that construction, whatever the 
intention of the resolution may be. I say that because of the 
statement of the chgirman of the Committee on Commerce, who 
has given the Senate the substance of the understanding existing 
between that committee and the chairman of the Shipping Board, 

The probabilities are that the bids which were called for are, 
while we discuss this resolution, being opened and tabulated. 
I do not know that that is the case, but I assume that the work 
is now going on. In view of the assurance of Mr. Payne that 
no step will be taken toward the consummation of the sale, 
no matter what the bids may be, and that the whole subject 
will be submitted to the consideration of the Committee on 
Commerce, which is a servant of the Senate, and that the 
opinion and view of that committee will be taken before any 
action is had, which presupposes its report to the Senate and 
our action here, and inasmuch as that statement has been em- 
phasized by the indorsement of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RanspeLx], I draw the conclusion that necessarily the 
public will regard the resolution as exhibiting a lack of con- 
fidence in the integrity of the word of the chairman of the 
Shipping Board. I think, therefore, that the resolution might 
well go over until to-morrow. If it be true that bids are now 
being opened, then, of course, it is too late, so far as the bids 
are concerned, for the resolution to become operative. 

Mr. President, we must remember that a few days ago a very 
prominent newspaper proprietor in the United States, who has 
long had the welfare and well-being of the people of America 
politically, socially, economically, and religiously in his keep- 


ing, has applied to the courts for an injunction against the 
United States of Ameriea,. forbidding the Government to make 
disposition of the property, Inasmuch as the courts have been 
appealed to, perhaps we could without any greater danger of 
injury to the country let the matter go over until the courts 
shall determine, at the suit of the gentleman to whom I have 
alluded, whether the Government of the United States shall 
make sale of the ships. 

There are some other things that ought to be considered be- 
fore a final determination of the operation of the ships either 
by the Government or otherwise shall be reached: I reeali that 
among the other reasons assigned for the inability of the Gov-- 
ernment to commercially operate these ships is the effect of 
prohibition upon the lines: It has been stated here, and 1 have 
no doubt there is a good deal in it, that the ships as dry ships, 
if I may use that expression with reference to a ship which 
sails on the water, can not compete with the ships of foreign 
countries as wet ships. My experience in the world teaches 
me that, humorous as. the conclusion may sound, there is. a: 
good deal in it. I might apply the argumentum ad hominem. I 
have no doubt if my friend the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] or my distinguished friend the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Jones of Washington] intended an ocean voy- 
age that the dry ship would receive their patronage, but with 
reference to every other Senator in this body I am inclined to 
think that under the same circumstances their patriotism would 
yield to their appetite. What is true of the Senate is in all 
probability true of the most of mankind—<Amerieans: partieu- 
larly. If they can not get something to drink on land, very 
naturally they want to get something to drink on the sea, and 
the business of the wet lines will be promoted in proportion. as 
the dryness of the great American publie shall increase. 

So the oasis in the great American Sahara may be punctuated 
by a resort to these foreign bottoms and a surcease of sorrow 
obtained in the good things of life which they will offer to an 
unhappy nation. 

We ought, therefore, before determining whether there shall be 
Government operation of these ships, to ascertain the extent to 
which this unfortunate economic dilemum may have subjected 
such an experiment. 

There are other reasons. Some weeks ago I read in one of 
the New York papers an account of the difficulty which Ameri- 
can companies experience in securing American seamen for the 
operation of their competitive lines, and these difficulties arose. 
from many sources, not the least of Which was the prevailing 
rate of wages in all the varidtis land industries of the country; 
and still another, the contrast between the comforts and con- 
veniences of life as afforded in other pursuits with those afforded 
ordinary seamen in the very best American ships. The institu- 
tion and the successful operation of a merchant marine, however 
great the national resources behind it may be, are not free from 
many serious difficulties which may spell all the difference be- 
tween success and disaster, and these ought to be subjected to the 
experiences of men who know all about mercantile marine affairs 
and who can cooperate with the Government in finding a happy 
solution. 

Mr. President, I hope, therefore, that the resolution: will not 
be adopted, at least not to-day. The faet that there is no emer- 
gency requiring it; that: the Shipping Board will in all proba- 
bility proceed to-day in the even tenor of its way; the fact that 
we have the word of the Shipping Board, which I regard and 
always will regard as perfectly good until the contrary appears, 
to my mind makes the consideration of the resolution at this time 
largely a waste of the valuable time of the Senate. If it be in 
order, I shall ask that the resolution go over under the rules 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am utterly opposed to the 
sale of these ships at this time. A few days ago I expressed 
to the Senate somewhat fully the reasons for my opposition to 
the proposed action of the Shipping Board and I shall not repeat 
them s 
I have simply risen for the purpose of saying that I was very 
much disappointed at the attitude of the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board taken a few hours after the Senate had had under 
discussion the resolution to stay, temporarily at least, the sale 
of the ships. I supposed when it was brought to the attention 
of the chairman of that board that the Senate, one branch of 
the Congress, was considering a resolution with respect to the 
Sale of the ships, he would say at once that of course if the 
Senate is considering the question of the policy of the sale of 
the ships, the Shipping Board will not proceed with the matter 
until the Senate can have an opportunity to express itself with 
regard to that matter. 

But he did not take that position. On the contrary, he made 


It perfectly clear to the committee that it was the purpose of 


the board to go on with the negotiations and the proceedings 
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looking to a sale. He made it perfectly clear that in his judg- 
ment, at least, the sum which they would probably be offered in 
the bids invited would be satisfactory, and a price at which the 
ships ought to be sold. He made it perfectly plain that it was 
not only his opinion but the opinion of every member of the 
Shipping Board, with the exception of one member whose mind 
he said was still open, that as a matter of policy not only these 
ships but the ships that had been constructed by the Govern- 
ment and are now owned by the Government should be sold. 
He made it perfectly clear it was the purpose of the Shipping 
Board, unless it was stopped either by injunction or by the 
action of Congress, to proceed to carry out that policy. 

Mr. President, Congress has not yet made up its mind, or if 
it has made-up its mind, it has given no declaration of its pur- 
pose, speaking for the Government, to dispose of these ships. 
The question of whether it is good public policy for the Govern- 
ment te own and operate the merchant marine which it is now 
constructing and establishing is a question which has not been 
settled and upon which, probably, many Senators and many 
Members of the House of Representatives have not made up 
their minds. I think it is the general feeling that until we who 
are authorized to speak for the Government in this behalf have 
made up our minds and haye given deciaration of our purpose 
in this regard a subordinate agency of the Government ought 
not to proceed in a way that may effectually frustrate and de- 
feat, in part at least, that purpose when we ultimately declare 
it. It seems to me that the Shipping Board rather shows a 
disposition to arrogate to itself the settlement of this policy, and 
that it may do so unless Congress shall act in the premises. 

Mr. President, if Congress is the final authority in this mat- 
ter, why should there be any proceeding looking to the disposi- 
tion of the ships that we have constructed and to which we 
have acquired title until Congress has acted? Why should the 
Shipping Board, an agency of the Congress, feel that it is re- 
flected upon when Congress says to it, “ We have not made up 
our minds as to the policy which you show a disposition to 
pursue, and we desire you to withhold any further proceedings 
of any kind or character with reference to that matter until we 
have had time to consider, deliberate, and act” ? 

So far from the Shipping Board regarding that as a reflec- 
tion, I should think, under ordinary circumstances, the mem- 
bers of the board when put upon notice that the Congress 
contemplated action in the premises would regard that not 
only as an instruction to them but as a warning to them, and 
that they would be very glad to know, before they do act, 
what is the attitude of Congress with reference to the matter. 
It is idle to say that the sale of these 30 great ships, with 
a tonnage of 368,000, would not materially interfere with 
the establishment of a policy of Government ownership of 
the merchant marine that it is now building; it is idle to say 
if this board is allowed to take this action in this way, and 
if Congress ultimately decides on another policy, that the 
policy will not be interfered with and crippled by such action. 

Mr. President, I can see no reason under the sun why Con- 
gress should not make this declaration. I do not assume, in 
view of what Judge Payne stated to the committee, that he 
will finally close the proposed sales until he refers the matter 
of the bids to the Commerce Committee, and I assume, if the 
Commerce Committee shall decide against this policy, that 
probably the board will halt and await its advice; but, Mr. 
President, this is a matter of great public concern; it is not 
a small matter; it is a matter involving the policy of the 
Government with reference to one of the most vital problems 
that are now under consideration, and it ought not to be decided 
by a committee of this body, but it ought rather to be decided, 
in the first instance, by the representatives of the people speak- 
ing the will and judgment of the people with reference to the 
question of whether this Government is to construct and 
operate an adequate merchant marine or whether it is going 
to sell to individuals or corporations the ships that it has al- 
ready built or acquired, to be operated in private ownership 
and at such prices, which, in the judgment of many, are totally 
inadequate. 

I express myself in this way, stating at the same time that 
I have great respect and admiration for Judge Payne. I be- 
lieve he is a man of marked ability, that he is a man of great 
uprightness of character and of high purpose; but I am 
amazed, in view of the fact that it has been made plain that 
the Congress is considering this matter with a view of formu- 
lating and declaring a policy with reference to the problems 
presented, and in the face of the additional fact that there is a 
common opinion in this country that the price at which it is 
proposed to sell the ships is a grossly inadequate price, that 
it should be suggested that the proposed action by the Senate 
is a reflection upon the Shipping Board and for that reason 


we should refrain from such action or any action. I think that 
the board ought not to feel aggrieved if Congress shall say, 
to them politely and courteously, as this resolution does say 
to them, “ We ask that you do not proceed any further in this 
matter until we have had an opportunity to formulate and de- 
clare our policy with respect to it.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it occurs to me that this 
matter can be adjusted by an amendment of the resolution in 
such form as will meet general approval and as will defer any. 
sale until the committee has finished its hearings, reported to 
the Senate, and the Senate has acted upon the report. I there- 
fore propose amending the resolution se that it will read: 


That the United States Shi g Board be, and it is hereby, requested 


to defer the of the ships taken by the United States from the 
Imperial vernment during the war until the subject has been 
considered by 


the committee now conducting hearings, reported to and 
suggesti 


Mr. President, in support of that amendment I desire to say 
that as the chairman of the Shipping Board stated to the eom- 
mittee, as I understand, that he was willing to await an investi- 
gation by the committee and the consideration of the matter by 
the Senate, it seems to me that action such as I propose is a 
more reasonable postponement than to ask to have the sale post- 
poned until Congress acts. That would imply waiting until new 
legislation is passed, which is very indefinite and might be for- 
ever. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am sure the Senator wants to quote 
correctly Judge Payne's statement upon that point. I was pres- 
ent when he made his statement, and my recollection about it 
is—and a member of the committee who was there confirms my. 
recollection—that Judge Payne's statement was only to the 
effect that he would submit the matter to the committee. He did 
no agree to wait for the action of the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think I shall have the testimony here in 
a moment; but, whether he stated that or not, he and the board 
undoubtedly would act if this resolution was passed. It stipu- 
lates a definite time, a reasonable time. 

I sympathize fully with what has been said as to the unwis- 
dom of selling these ships in this precipitate way, and I believe 
I can add another reason to the reasons already stated. The 
bids on these ships, so far as they have been ascertained at all, 
are very low, alarmingly low, and one reason is said to be fear 
on the part of purchasers that the Government of the United 
States is not in a position to give a good title to the vessels, 
They have never been through any prize court; we hold them 
simply by main strength; we hold them because Congress passed 
a resolution to that effect. There is a very widespread opinion 
among lawyers that such vessels in a port of Europe could be 
libeled, and that by perfectly peaceful processes the decrees of 
the court could deprive us of the title. The purchasers 
are circulating that report, and it is said to be one of the reasons 
why the bids are so very low. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted to ask the Senator if there is any- 
thing in his proposed amendment that would prevent the board 
from going on and receiving the bids? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because I think that it is of the highest 
importance for Congress itself, in determining the question 
finally, to be apprised, approximately at any rate, about what 
price can be obtained for the ships. I think the board ought 
to go ahead and get that information, and that it is about one 
of the most useful things that Congress could have before it 
when it comes to consider the question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I agree with the Senator fully, and I 
understand the information will be secured to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to make a suggestion. I know the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] is very anxious to 
bring another matter before the Senate. I am sorry that this 
resolution has taken so long. On account of the urgency I am 
willing to agree to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska, for, even under that amendment, it will certainly 
stop the sale of the ships until the Senate acts. I hope the 
Senate will let the matter be voted upon and let the resolution 


pass, 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to express that hope. I 
want to call up the treaty now. I have been postponing it, but 
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I shall be forced to make the motion to go into open executive 
session unless we can take a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us have a vote. I hope we can. The 
Senater has been very courteous about the matter. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing matters, the resolution being now so drawn as to eliminate 
any possible chance of a construction that will reflect upon Judge 
Payne, I withdraw my motion to refer to the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to suggest a 
further amendment to the resolution. The language beginning 
in line 3 is “the vessels taken by the United States from the 
Imperial German Government during the war.” I am not so 
clear that that language is quite accurate, and I think we had 
better follow the resolution under which these vessels were 
seized and title to them acquired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the Senator’s suggestion? 

Mr. FLETCHER, After the words “United States” to 
strike out “from the Imperial German Government during the 
war“ and insert “owned in whole or in part by a corporation, 
citizen, or subject of the Empire of Germany.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. ‘HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it would be unwise to re- 
cite as of the present time that they are owned as indicated in 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida, The 
word “formerly ” should be inserted, so as to read “formerly 
owned.” 

Mr. FLETCHER, Very well; let the word “formerly” be 
inserted, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It seems to me if we simply say “is 
requested not to sell the ships which they are proposing to sell,” 
or “for which they are receiving bids,” or“ the ships they are 
proposing to sell at auction,” that will cover the whole situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator offer that as an amend- 
ment? If so, I will be glad to accept it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest it to the author of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the suggestion of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] completely covers the 
situation. These vessels, as a matter of fact, were not owned 
by the Imperial German Government, but by nationals of the 
German Government. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. They were ships which were interned 
here at the outbreak of the war; and in relation to the title 
to them, as I recall, the opinion was expressed that we had no 
constitutional right to confiscate them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand that the Senator from 
Tennessee accepts my amendment and also accepts the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Yes. I now ask, Mr. President, that the 
resolution as amended may be read to see if it is exactly ac- 
curate. I think that can be determined, if the Secretary will 
read it, and I ask unanimous consent that it be read as 
modified, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution as modified will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. In line 4 it is proposed by Mr. FLETCHER 
to strike out the words “from the Imperial German Govern- 
ment” and insert “and formerly owned in whole or in part 
by a corporation, citizen, or subject of the Imperial German 
Government.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that there may 
be added after those words the words “and now proposed to 
be sold by the Shipping Board.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not accurate. I suggest that it 
should read “for which bids are now being taken by the 
Shipping Board.“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Shipping Board denies that it is now 
proposing to sell them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not understand it in that way; but 
let it read “for which bids are now being received by the Ship- 
ping Board.” : 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. 
what is meant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure of that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not think that is necessary. That 
language is broader than it is in the original resolution. 

The Reapina CLERK. Add to the amendment proposed by 
Mr. FLETCHER the words “for which bids are now being re- 

- ceived by the Shipping Board”; and, after the word “ until,” 
Mr, Hrrencock moves to strike out “further action of Con- 


I think the Shipping Board will know 
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gress" and insert “the subject has been considered by the 
committee now conducting hearings, reported to and acted upon 
by the Senate, in accordance with the suggestion made by the 
chairman of the Shipping Board.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee ac- 
cepts the various modifications? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I accept the various modifications. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp immediately preceding the vote upon the 
resolution which has just passed the short colloquy between the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simsxoxs] and Judge Payne 
found on page 2310 of the hearings, in which Judge Payne states 
that the board will be very pleased to defer action if the com- 
mittee or the Senate so requests by a resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Senator Stwmons. Judge, in view of the fact that a resolution Is 
pending before the Senate now requiring the Shipping Board to await 
an expression from 8 before disposing of these ships, and that 
resolution will probably vigorously pr „ would you feel justified 
in disposing of these ships before action by Congress on that resolution? 

Mr, Payne. That resolution, I understand, has been referred to this 
committee. Now, I think this committee should act, and if, in view of 
the statement which I have now made, the committee thinks we ought 
not to make that sale and should defer that sale, all the committee has 
to do is to pas such a request or resolution and it will be cheerfully 
complied with, 

Senator Stmmons. Or the Senate, either? 

Mr. Payne. Oh, certainly; certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the United States Shipping Board be, and it ia 
hereby, requested to defer the selling of the vessels taken by the United 
States and formerly owned in whole or in part by a corporation, citizen, 
or subject of the Imperial German Government, for which bids are now 
being received by the Shipping Board, until the subject has been con- 
sidered by the committee now conducting hearings, reported to and 
acted upon by the Senate, in accordance with the suggestions made by 
the chairman of the Shipping Board, 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE, I move that the Senate proceed as in open 
executive session to the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the treaty of peace with 
Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. I now move that the second reading of the 
treaty be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN submitted the following proposed amendment to 
the resolution of ratification of the German peace treaty, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 


The United States understands the protectorate referred to in sec 
tion 6 of the treaty to have been merely a measure to preserve the 
integrity and independence of Egypt during the war. 

The United States holds that the principles covered by the letter 
of the Secretary of State of November 5, 1918, as the conditions upon 
which the armistice was based are binding and the covenant of the 
league must be interpreted in accordance with those principles. 


Mr. LODGE. I now move, as an amendment to reservation 
numbered 1, the following change in the reservation reported 
from the committee in accordance with the instructions of the 
Senate. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Amend reservation No. 1 so that it will read as follows: 

1. The United States so understands and construes article 1 that 
in case of notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations, as pro- 
vided in said article, the United States shall be the sole judge as to 
whether all its international obligations and all its obligations under 
the said covenant have been fulfilled, and notice of withdrawal by the 
United States mag be given by the President or by Congress alone 
whenever a majority of both Houses may deem it necessary.” 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask that by leave of 
the Senate, the cable dispatches of which I hold copies in my 
hand may be published in connection with what I have to 
say bearing upon the treaty before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WILSON WARNS THE ALLIES—PrRESIDENT Serves IDENTICAL Norten 

ON LONDON, PARIS, AND ROME—VETOES ADRIATIC PLANS—PRESIDENT 

ALSO OPPOSES THE ALTERNATIVE OF APPLYING THE TREATY OF LON- 


DON—ANGRY COMMENT IN PARIS—PERTINAX DENOUNCES WILSON AS 
AN AUTOCRAT— LIBERTE TAUNTS Him Wiru FAILURE or Treaty, 


(By Edwin L, James.) 


Paris, February 15. 
President Wilson has notified the British, French, and Italian Gov- 
ernments that if they settle the Adriatic problem without the con- 
currence of Washington the United States will not concern itself 
further in the settlement of pending European questions, He de- 
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clares that neither of the proposed solutions is compatible with the 
American attitude, shire : 3 

This notification was contained in a note handed to the French 
foreign office late 338 Ambassador Wallace, and at the 
same time handed to the Bri Government in London and the 
Itallan Government in Rome. r : 

It reached the allied Governments the day after Premiers Lloyd- 
George and Millerand in London had promised Premier Nitti that 
before he left the British capital either the compromise plan of Jan- 
uary 20 or the treaty of London would be put in force. 


FRENCH DIPLOMATS EXCITED, 


French diplomats are greatly excited over President Wilson's action. 
They say that the American Government will not take part ia the 
discussion of the Council of Premiers, to which it is invited, yet at 
the same time exacts that the premiers’ decisions must be shaped in 
aecordance with Washington’s wishes, 

The French press to-night takes up the question in sensational style, 
and its comment is bitter, 


WILSON’S CRITICISM OF BRITISH PLAN, 


The Temps publishes the following semiofficial note: 2 

“The ambassador of the United States ay handed to the min- 
ister of foreign affairs a memorandum by which the Government of the 
United States expresses its opinion on the Adriatic N The same 
3 was handed yesterday to the British Government in 

ndon. y 

“The Government of the United States criticized the Lloyd-George 
proposal which was communicated to the Jugo-Slavs the Supreme 
Council January 20. Mr. Wilson has examined this project, but he de- 
clares that he can not approve the terms of it. He objects eee 
to the idea of giving the Jugo-Slavs the choice between this R ect 
the application, pure and simple, of the treaty of London, des, the 
President of the United States finds that the Lloyd-Geo roject dif- 
fers too much from the memorandum framed in London last December 
ed Premier Lioyd-George and Premier Clemenceau with the collabora- 

on of the American representative. 

‘President Wilson declares that if the allied powers settle the 
Adriatic problem without consulting the Government of the United 
States the latter will find it impossible to continue to concern itself 
with European affairs. 

PREMIERS CONSIDERING THE VOTE, ` 

“The American memorandum was quickly examined by the allied 
chiefs before M. Millerand left London this morning. 

“It is known that the chiefs of the allied Governments had pre- 
viously handed M. Trumbic, the Jugo-Slay foreign minister in London, 
a note asking him to request his Government to reply 8 as 
quickly as possible to the last note by which the premiers of England 
and France notified the treaty of London to the Be e Government, 
and called on it to subscribe to the Lloyd-George project, with the 
alternative of having the treaty of London enforced.” 


RESENTED AS INTERFERENCE. 


Paris got its first news of President Wilson’s move in a London dis- 
teh from Pertinax, the political editor of the Echo de Paris, in which 


he said: 
“Not content with dismissing Lansing, his Secretary of State, in a 
tone that no Russian despot ever employed toward his most faulty 


the business of the London conference, 
In a note addressed to the Governments of France, England, and Italy 
he declares that on the question of the Adriatic he holds to the point 
of view expressed in the documents handed Italy last December by the 
United States, England, and France, If his advice is not taken, he 

threatens to retire from the conference of Paris. 
“If France and England, Jugoslavia having ee a F 
Wilson. 


minister, Wilson has mixed in 


authorize Italy to proceed with the execution of the treaty of 
they will find themselves facing a stubborn and Corbet gy n. 
Lloyd-George and Millerand have qorr promised Nitti that ‘ore he 
leayes London the compromise or the treaty of London will prevail. I 
do not know what they will do, but if they allow Wilson to contradict 
all their decisions it is evident that the best thing they can do is to end 
their conference and go play in the snow. 


CALLS WILSON AN AUTOCRAT, 


“Tt is inadmissible that Wilson—an autocrat, truly, but an autocrat 
who is about to fall—should be allowed to impose his political con- 
ceptions upon us when within a year Republicans will rule at the 
White House, and in all probability will immediately denounce all his 
conceptions.” 

The Intransigeant to-night says: 

“Wilson threatens the conference with his withdrawal from its 
bosom if it adopts any other than his solution for the Adriatic prob- 
lem; and, inasmuch as the United States possesses a great mass of 
pounds sterling, francs, and lire, the diplomats in London probably will 
not wish to unchain the thunderbolts of the American king.” 

La Liberte 2 SAs : 

“Once more the personal wishes of a statesman who is combatted 
in his own country and who has not been able to obtain the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty comes to counteract the efforts of the great European 
powers to remedy the present confusion. 

AMERICA CAN HELP BY KEEPING OUT, 

“ Lioyd-George and Millerand have just given formal promise to 
Nitti that before the London conference ends the Adriatic affair will 
be settled by the acceptance of a compromise 8 the enforcement of 
the treaty of London. To this promise Mr, Wilson puts his veto. 
Closed in his proud isolation, irritated by his malady, without contact 
with the allied cabinets or with his own m the unreasonable 
President of the United States pretends to direct from the White 
House affairs of 3 of which he has not the slightest conception. 
Does he know the real situation at, Rome or Belgrade? Does he know 
what concessions Italy has already made? 

“There is one thing not to be forgotten, and that is that the finan- 
cial reconstitution of Europe, for which America gives us its advice, 
but not its assurance, is possible only if we settle our political prob- 
lems. In this work the United States ean help us by keeping out.” 

The French newspapers give the greatest prominence 8 8. to the 
resignation of Secretary Lansing. patches dealing with the differ- 
ences between President Wilson and his departing minister receive 
more attention than even the London conferences. 

It is difficult for Paris editors to take sides in the quarrel, for, while 
they may have lost most of their love for Mr. Wilson, they apparently 
never had any for Mr. Lansing, because when he was here he was 


very outspoken in his opinions of certain di 
rb p plomatie methods of Euro- 


pean s 2 
While not taking in any decided fashion Mr. 1 t, the 
press in its treatment is distinctly hostile to Pres denk Wiison, 
and generally refers to his treatment of Mr. Lansing as brutal.“ For 
the most part editors allow their American correspondents to do the 
commenting, and for the moment reserve formal opinions. 
Those who do comment find new proof that Mr. Wilson is an auto- 


erat, The Journal says that only the facade of the American adminis- 
tration is democratic. The writer recalls that it was from the day 
Lansing succeeded that America became a faster friend of the 


8 
Allies. He believes t the resignation at this time only means an 
explosion of a delayed mine and that Lansing and Wilson would have 
sooner come to the of the ways had not Mr. Wilson been Ill. 
The content of the Washington e Of te’ Pani 
o on go nden 
is distinctly favorable to Lansing's side of the case. jä s at ch oi 


ALLIED PREMIERS Dnarr A Repiy ro Witson on His STAND ON THB 

ADRIATIC QUESTION, : 

Panis, February 15. 
The British, French, and Italian premiers have drafted a reply to 
President Wilson’s note on the Adriatic question, which will be trans- 
mitted through the American ambassadors at London and Paris, accord- 
ae: 185 fy member of Premier Millerand’s staff, who arrived in Paris 
The greatest discretion is being observed as to the contents of the 
reply, and it will not be made public until after it is received by the 
President of the United States. However, another delay in the Adriatic 
83 as a consequence of the incident is foreseen in French official 
Premier Millerand has called a cabinet meeting for Tuesday to hear 
his account of the London negotiations. He will also make a statement 

on the diplomatic situation to the Senate committee on foreign affairs. 


TARDIEU Bares TREATY Secret—France BALK ED AT GIVING Up Rnixz's 
LEFT BANK von ANGLO-UNITED STATES ALLIAN ‘ONFERENCE IN 
Drsran—Nzan BREAKING POINT AS WILSON ORDERED SHIP MADB 
READY FOR VOYAGE HOMEWARD. 

Paris, February 15. 

Additional light is being shed here on the peace conference negotiations 
which led up to the Franco-American-British pact, providing for the 
defense of France in case of future German aggression, and which caused 
France to abandon her claim to occupation and the independence of the 
left bank of the Rhine in return for this alliance. 

An interes revelation concerning this phase of the conference 
negotiations has just come to wide notice through an article by Andre 
Tardieu, which Bien in L’Illustration. Capt. Tardieu, who is gen- 
erally credited with being one of the men who drafted the peace treaty, is 
regarded as — being in a most excellent 1 to describe the 
inside workings of the ce conference in this connection. Needless 
to say, his a e has a cted very wide attention, 

“Great Britain, proud of her traditional isolation, and the United 
States, ‘ too proud o fight,’ and separated from the rest of the world 
by the spirit of Washington and his advice against entangling alliances 
and by the Monroe doctrine, proposed to Franee on March 14 of last 
year a real pact or alliance, giving an immediate military aranty 
against unprovoked aggression by Germany,” he says in his article, 


PROPOSAL PROMISES SOLIDARITY, 


“This was an unprecedented, a Mees pote proposal, which would 
maintain for France times of pence that same solidarity by which 
the war was won. 


Two important conclusions, seemingly contradictory, were drawn 
from these conversations. They were: 

“1, That it would be criminal for the French Government to re- 
nounce an offer made under such conditions, 

5 2. That it would be equally criminal to be content with the bare 
offer. 

“The apparens contradiction was emphasized when President Wilson 
made it 


ae aeey day by day; how France refused to accept this propo: 


CONFERENCE NEAR BREAKING POINT. 


It was at this point that the entire peace conference seemed to 
have reached the breaking-up point. Premier David Lloyd-George and 
the British press were openly aggressive and hostile; Belgium's op- 

sition to prolonged occupation of the Rhine country was expressed 

re the supreme council, and the American exasperation was 


0 
manifested in the report that President Wilson had ordered the trans- 


Geo 
Mn 


r of Deputies recently, said would be fully carried out in case of 
nonexecution of the treaty. 
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LANSING Mape tue Goat, Says PARIS NEWSPAPER. 
Panis, February 15. 
Commenting on the resignation of Secretary of State Lansing, the 
Journal calls the event “a striking example of the autocratic me, 
the facade of which is democratic. President Wilson returns after his 
mysterious illness and comes to the conclusion that Secretary Lansing 
during his absence has been ruling as Lansing wished and dismisses 


him. 

* National representation and | agp sentiment are not even con- 
sulted in reaching a decision in which Louis XIV would have used more 
formality. Is not Mr. Lansing called upon to play the classic role of 
the scapegoat, which assumes the burden of his superior’s faults?” 

The Libre Parole remarks: “ President Wilson, who has governed his 
country seven years without the least regard for national resenta- 
tion, who threw America into the war after winning the election on a 
peace program, and who domineered over the peace negotiations, re- 
turns from a mysterious illness to accuse his foreign minister of Aar. 
erniug autocratically during his absence. Isn't that laughable? r. 
Wilson has given the impression for some days that he is preparing to 
‘change his coat.“ Isn't Mr. Lausing's disgrace the first step?“ 


Witson ORDERS ALLIES TO KEEP ADRIATIC PLEDGE—THREATENS TO 
WITHDRAW SUPPORT or UNITED States ir His Schu Is Nor FOL- 
LOWED—ENTENTE SAID TO Have SENT NOTE or REFUSALR—DIFFER- 
ENCES BETWEEN SENATE AND PRESIDENT RREPORTED CITED AS A 
MessON—ALLIES KPED Ur Work—Mosr_ IMPORTANT QUNSTIONS 
SINCE THE Peace CONFERENCE Now BEING DECIDED. 

LOxDON, February 15. 


President Wilson addressed a note to the allied supreme council, 
which has been in session here, on Saturday, complaining that the 
Allies’ plan for settling the Adriatic question was not in accord with 
plans previously laid down by him and approved of by the peace confer- 
ence, 

It is reported that the supreme council, before Secretary e 
resignation became known, sent back the reply that, owing to the dif- 
ferences between the Senate and the President, it was impossible to 
apply his solation in the settlement of the Adriatic question. 

‘he decisions now being taken here are the most important since the 
nal poras conference was convened, 

here is an insistent desire to settle all outstanding questions of mo- 

ment, and in order to attain this great spyrt the differences among 

Great Britain, France, Italy, and Jugo-Slavia have been or are being 

sunk for the common welfare of all. 

made durin 


ori 


The proposals of January 20 difer considerably from the basis for a 


December to n, 
Italian claims w. 
had shown to be unacceptable. Some perturbation was therefore 
caused in the supreme council by the arrival of a note from President 
Wilson bearing the signature of Secretary Lansing to the effect that the 
— 8 adhe entirely to the December note and could not go 
beyond it. 

The American note is stated to be a very cogent document. The 
views which it expresses are understood to be shared fully by Vresident 
Wilson and Mr. Lansing und are not invalidated even in form by the 
subsequent resignation of Lansing on another issue. 


NOTES PRESENTED SATURDAY BOTH ty LONDON AND Panis. 
Panis, February 15. 

the American ambassador, according to the Temps 
esterday, delivered to the foreign office a memorandum from President 
Wilson, in which the President said he could not approve of Premier 
Lioyé-George’s proposed settlement of the Adriatic question, which has 
been submitted to the Jugo-Slavs. The newspaper says that an iden- 
tical memorandum was delivered to the British foreign office in 
London, 

The President gives it to be understood that if the allied powers 
settle the Adriatic problem without consulting the United States Gov- 
ernment, the United States will find it impossible to concern itself in 


Euro airs. £ 
memorandam President Wilson criticizes Premier Lloyd- 


Hugh C. Wallace, 
y ed 


pean 
In his 
George's plan as communicated to the Jugo-Slavs by the supreme coun- 
cil on January 20. He particularly opposes the idea of giving the 
Jugo-Slavs the choice between this plan and execution pure and simple 
of the London pact. 

In addition, according to the Temps, the President finds the Lloyd- 
George plan too divergent from the memorandum drawn up at London 
last r by Premier Lloyd-George and Clemenceau with the col- 
laboration of the American representative, 

The memorandum was immediately examined by the chiefs of the 
allled Governments before the French premier left London for Paris 
this morning. 

The premiers have drafted a reply, which will be transmitted 
through the American ambassadors at ndon and Paris, according to 
a member of Premier Millerand’s staff who arrived in Paris to-night. 

The greatest discretion is being observed as to the contents of the 
reply, and it will not be made public until after it is received by the 
President of the United States, However, another delay in the Adri- 
atic settlement as a consequence of the incident is foreseen in French 
official circles. 

Premier Millerand has called a cabinet meeting for Tuesday to hear 
his account of the London negotiations. 

Premier Millerand has explained the reported n 
France and Jugo-Slavia last fall by which, it was sai 
interest between the two countries would be recognized in the Adriatic, 
according to London advices to the Journal. It said members of the 
supreme allied council are satisfied with the statement made by the 
French premier. Premier Nitti, of Italy, is reported to have ordered 
the suppression of the newspaper responsible for the first publication 
of the reports. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, as the curtain goes up 
on another act of the drama of which all the world is the 
stage I am constrained to ask my seniors and principals if it 


otiations between 
a community of 


— 


may be permitted to the chorus to display any but mimic emo- 
tions which will serve to keep their principals in countenance? 
Certainly Shakespeare himself never relieved tragedy by com- 
edy with any such sudden and perfect irrelevance as that pre- 
sented here in the Senate. Unconsciously we have advanced 
in technique as much beyond him as ever he did beyond the 
Athenians. We are invited solemnly to witness the reduction 
of an irreducible minimum. We sre summoned to share in the 
transubstantiation of a reservation which cut the heart out of 
the covenant into one so superlatively interpretative that to 
Americans it will seem to assure their peace and security, while 
to Europe it will appear to guarantee their participation in 
every future war, even against the American conscience and 
judgment. And all this is to be done without sacrifice of in- 
tellectual integrity! At the moments when Democrats at the 
other end of the Avenue and at the other end of the Capitol 
have broken the leash which bound them to the White House, 
Republicans here, or some of them, seem to be coming to heel. 

The drama is on so vast a scale that this cosmic comedy is 
played in Washington when tragedy moves the figures upon 
the stage in Europe. Here, still dissembling its character, still 
masking its features, still moving before the pretense that it 
promises peace, Senators propose to ratify the treaty, and at 
the very moment when the horrid and spectral truth has 
appeared in Europe to compel the affrighted people to ery out 
for revision; aye, in the very moment when the council of the 
league accepts the reservation insisted upon by the Swiss Re- 
public, conformably with her ancient tradition. In the very 
hour when the leader of the majority and the majority in the 
Senate are about to be justified by events it is proposed that 
they shall yield the safeguards to American peace and honor. 
I speak not only of what has been written or uttered by French 
and British statesmen and publicists—by Robert Cecil, by 
Yves Guyot, by Alexander Ribot, and by Lord Grey of Fal- 
lodon—in justification of the reservations already adopted by 
the Senate. I do not speak of the indorsement of Lord Grey's 
letter by the British secretary for foreign affairs, The readi- 
ness of the European powers, thus proclaimed, to accept the 
Lodge reservations as adopted by the Senate is important, but, 
Mr. President, less important than the irrefutable condemna- 
tion of the “world settlement“ spoken by the facts, now no 
longer to be concealed. Despite distortion by officials, despite 
difliculty of trayel and trouble in transmission, despite censors, 
the news comes from hither Asia and from central Europe 
that the peace, that the “world settlement,” as it was termed 
by him who sought to make it for America, that the “ world 
settlement” can not last. Its terms can not be enforced. They 
can not be met. 

I do not condemn them here because they give the lie to our 
pledges, because they imply tyranny and not democracy, because 
they violate the principles which we hold dear. I have no word 
to say against them because they are repugnant to justice and 
to the precepts of the Christ to whose teachings we Americans 
subscribe, whether Jews or Gentiles. It is because the terms of 
the “ settlement“ injure conqueror and conquered; it is because 
they spell ruin rather than regeneration ; it is because they rivet 
the chains on subject Asia; it is because they make certain for 
the future not peace but war that now there goes up from the 
enlightened souls in Europe the cry for their revision. It is 
not merey or justice but truth and wisdom which most loudly 
condemn the treaty. The voice of truth could not be drowned, 
even by the cries of the horde of paid proselytizers of a false 
peace. Numbers of these were honest folk misleading others; 
among them there were many doubtless themselves deceived. 
Through the din of cant and of abuse which was rained upon 
those who dared to criticize the treaty it was hard for the people 
to learn the bare facts. 

How little time has passed since no speech was too violent, no 
stigma too vile, for some to excoriate or to defame men whose 
convictions found courage to give tongue to the truth. It was 
not a task which discretion sought for Senators, but one which 
duty laid upon them. They faced great odds, those who led in 
this debate and whom others of us humbly followed. A few 
months ago there were thousands of our people uninformed or 
misinformed. There were then, and still are, hysterie males, 
self-styled liberals, greedy reactionaries, who, irresponsible, 
ignorant, or indifferent to the public welfare, shrieked “ pro- 
German,” “ Bolsheyist,” “Tory” at men who differ from them. 
I invite the attention of these, as well as that of our fair and 
honorable opponents upon this issue, to the present views of 
Englishmen. I quote: Ey 

Replying to general criticism of the Goyernment’s policy by William 
Adamson, leader of the Labor Party; Sir Donald MacLean, Liberal 


leader in the House of Commons; and others who demanded especially 
the revision of the Versailles peace treaty, Premier Lloyd-George de- 
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1920. 


dared that it would be impossible in a single speech to deal with all the 
questions raised. * * * 

Earl Curzon, 3 of state for foreign affairs, thought that the 
Marquis of Crewe was right when he said that a good deal of the ce 
treaty might have to be rewritten and revised. None of its au 
claimed that it was sacrosanct. 

He had not read the dictum of its author again resident on 
this side of the Atlantic— 

“If Germany shows a disposition faithfully to carry out her obliga- 
tions,” he adden, we will do our best to aid her in fulfilling them and 
resumin Hee piace among civilized comm a e 

Speaking of the financial provisions of the treaty, Mr. Asquith said 
they were all agreed Germany sh pay a large sum as promptly as 
poms for her war damage, but he was not sure that it was not more 
mportant for the permanent interests of the world to accelerate as far 
as possible the restoration of the normal economic life of Europe, in 
which Germany must continue to be an important factor. Germany's 
total liability—and this was the defect of the treaty—was nowhere de- 
fined. She was left with a millstone round her neck, 

“As a question of practical business capacity,“ he went on, “ is it con- 
ceivable that 8 will be able with her crippled resources to meet 
liabilities of that kind? To my mind it is absolutely impossible,” 

It has been sought upon occasion to make it appear that the in- 
strument now before the Senate touched the people of Germany 
and no others. Again, it has been described as a charter of a 
new order for all mankind. Whatever the merits of that part 
of the instrument which determines peace with Germany, or that 
part of it which is the covenant of the league, their forced and 
disingenuous union has given this treaty a double character. It 
affects not only the German peoples, who are to be subjects of 
the commission on reparations, but also those vast populations in 
Africa and in Asia, new and old subjects of Britain, Japan, and 
France, the three imperial powers. There is à warning for us 
in the news which the cables bring from the shores of the 
#gean, the Euxine, and the Yellow Seas. Oriental peoples in 
whose breasts it was supposed that consciousness and pride of 
nationality were dead are suddenly filled with the spirit of. 
freedom. 

Sir, I beg Senators to consider the map which I once placed 
before them and to permit me to recall in brief the events de- 
scribed in the cabled dispatches of which I have copies before 
me, I ventured a few weeks ago to forecast the consequences 
of the unrest, the rebellious agitation, which is moving nearly 
500,000,000 subject peoples in Asia and Africa. It was not hard 
to see that the first violation of article 10 of the covenant would 
take place in the vast spaces of Asia where the frontiers of the 
conquered peoples under the dominion of the three imperial 
powers march with the frontiers of wronged and outraged China 
and with those of Bolshevist Russia. Follow the map from west 
to east, from Gibraltar to Korea. The cables bring reports of 
sedition and risings against all of the empires—risings ominous 
of the future. 

1. In Morocco the French occupying forces have had bloody 
encounters with rebel tribesmen. 

2. British bayonets have stifled rebellion in Egypt. ‘There, 
Mr. President, the acknowledged leaders of the Egyptian people 
have refused even to confer with the British mission upon the 
basis of the British protectorate over Egypt, approved by Mr. 
Wilson and recognized by the treaty with Germany. The 
religious head of the Mobammedan millions of the country has 
joined his protest to that of its political leaders. They refuse 
to treat with Britain as a suzerain or protecting power. 

3. In Syria there have been armed outbreaks against the 
military ferces of the French Republic. 

4. The secretary of the Persian delegation to the Paris 
peace conference has made solemn proclamation that the treaty’ 
establishing the British protectorate of Persia was signed 
under duress and in violation of the Persian constitution. 

5. Arab tribes are making ready to take the warpath against 
the British in Mesopotamia. 

6. The State Department in Washington has formally con- 
firmed the cables which brought the news that the Bo!shevists 
were organizing a propaganda of rebellion and an army of 
invasion against the British in Persia and in India. 

7. In India the president of the All-Indian Congress pro- 
claims to the disaffected from British rule that the fourteen 
poiats haye been blown to the four winds. The shooting of the 
kundreds of unarmed Indians at Amritsar is compared with 
German frightfulness by one section of the British press, and 
by another is described as a terrible measure necessary to stamp 
out growing rebellion in northern India. 

8. The Chinese Provinces have memoralized the central gov- 
ernment at Peking, beseeching that it shall not even negotiate 
with the Japanese regarding the status of Shantung. 

9. We learn that a Korean force, armed and abetted by the 
Bolshevists, has crossed the Imperial Japanese frontier at the 
Yalu to raise a rebellion among the unwilling Korean subjects 
of the Japanese Emperor. 
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10. But it is not in Korea alone that the Bolshevists are 
threatening the Imperial Japanese frontiers which this treaty 
calls upon-us to defend. They have seized the Government in 
that half of the great island of Saghalien which remained Rus- 
sian by the treaty of Portsmouth, and threatened the other 
half, which is Japanese. 

11. British cables report that Bolshevist agents are stirring 
up the wild Afghans, the riflemen and gunners of the hills, 
against Persia and against the British in Persia and in India. 

All Asia is quaking. It is moved by such unrest and violence 
as has not stirred its millions since, under Genghis Khan, they 
shook the civilization of the world. Now it is purposed to 
qualify, to attenuate, to weaken the already inadequate reserva- 
tion under the terrible tenth article of the covenant, in order in 
some wise to permit the fires of Asia to be quenched in the blood 
of Minnesota and of Maine, in order to lay the bodies of the 
youth of North Carolina, of Wisconsin, of Iowa, and of Rhode 
Island to fester or to freeze upon the altar of an imperialism 
which America has not willed and which America does not con- 
trol. In the name of simple, homely candor let us have done 
with word spinning. It is agreed by the ablest supporters of 
this covenant—the President and the patriotic and powerful 
Senator from Montana—that the obligation under article 10 as 
it is penned, whether moral or legal, is of compelling force, abso- 
lute, unequivocal, and unqualified. On the map is written the 
reason why the democracies of Europe, themselyes shackled to 
their subject millions whom they have never seen, should want 
America to put the manacles upon her sons and thus share the 
weight of common empire. Ah, yes; through article 10 they 
would have us imperialists, too, in the sense that the men of 
Gideon were Jews. If there be any sincerity in the long and 
unctious provision of the covenant describing the humanizing 
mission of mandates, why was the league not vested with manda- 
tory power and supervision over the hundreds of millions 
already subject to the three great empires as well as over the 
other thousands whose dominions have been freed from the 
Turk and the Hohenzollern? 

Article 10 guarantees frontiers as wide as the world, guaran- 
tees in our blood and our treasure against aggression, even 
though the conquered millions welcome the aggressors, welcome 
them as liberators come to free them from the yoke of alien 
sovereigns. Here is the Bolshevist danger. Bolshevism and 
the Bolshevik armies may be preferred by the despoiled Chinese, 
the conquered Korean, the subject Indian, the protected Per- 
sian, the mandated Syrian to the heavy justice or the iron 


benevolence of the mandatory or sovereign powers. Under this 


tenth article of the league covenant our men must die perhaps 
to deny these cOnquered peoples a government of their choice. 
Mr. President, if Asia presents the vaster field for the future 
spilling of American blood unchallenged by an American Con- 
gress, there is another field where the arbitrary determination 
of frontiers, where the violation of the principles of self-deter- 
mination and of nationality promise international revolutions 
which the treaty makers counted on American bayonets to sup- 


press. 

Perhaps in the present state of European civilization this had 
to be. I do not say that mankind must censure the statesmen 
at Paris who in the hour of victory divested themselves of the 
moral courage, the prudence, and the principles armored in which 
they had led the hosts of democracy to battle. When they en- 
tered the secret conclave they seem to have left their pledges at 
the threshold, even as they left their garments in the hands of 
their attendants. Now, Orlando is gone. France has done with 
Clemenceau. Lloyd-George's followers are seeking new leaders. 
Here the resumption of Democratic leadership by Mr. Bryan re- 
quires no comment. 

The authors of the treaty secretly made ready, in the heart 
of Europe, the combustible material of a new war. They Balkan- 
ized the country between Riga and Belgrade. If they were in- 
duced by expediency to abandon the form of the secret treaties, 
they preserved their substance. In order to satisfy the still 
hot hate of the allied peoples, they compelled the separation of 
Austria from Germany and vested in France the absolute veto 
of any ultimate union. They avenged the manhood of Europe, 
sacrificed to the military madness of the Hohenzollern, by pro- 
viding for the starvation of the children and women of Vienna— 
Vienna, once care free and gay—Vienna, mother of medicine and 
teacher of healing, in whose hospitals travelers tell us half the 
women who now give birth to children die with their newborn 
babes of hunger or exhaustion. The cables bring the news that 
40,000 starving Austrian children have been carried to Italy, 
there to be nursed back to health in the homes of the nien who 
fought their fathers. 

Austria is a bankrupt State 
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Says Mr. Asquith, according to the press 


poses upon h regards the total 
Pte nb gw 1 00 D aa onanan, which oe 15 to provide 19,000 
head of cattle, horses, and sheep, and that in a country where the condi- 
tion of the population is such that we are making in our churches 
and on platforms in order that they may be saved starvation, 

The peace, Herbert Hoover has stated, condemns Austria to 
perpetual penury. It condemns Czechoslovakia to perpetual 
civil strife. You have read, Mr. President, a summary of the re- 
port of the Czechish minister of war that conscription in his 
country is necessary to-day because of the disloyalty and disaffec- 
tion of large elements of the population. The treaty makers have 
compacted within the boundaries of Czechoslovakia the very 
diverse, warring, racial elements which made representative 
government and national purpose impossible in Austria-Hungary 
under the Hapsburgs. At one end of the new State the popula- 
tion must instinctively seek union with its kinsfolk of Germany, 
and at the other, union with its Magyar brethren, while in the 
center religious strife already has separated the Slovaks from 
the Czechs, 

The great Senator from Pennsylvania, as Mr. Lansing foresaw, 
was the first clearly to understand the terms of this treaty. He 
was denounced because he said of it in the Senate what public 
men everywhere are saying to-day, and what all men will know 
of it to-morrow. 

The Sun and New York Herald, whose correspondent forecast 
by some days Lord Grey’s letter, published under date of Febru- 
ary 6 a cable from London which anticipated Lord Curzon's 
avowal that revision of the treaty would be necessary. I read it: 

LONDON, February 6. 

symp ic ruin and anar: in central 
3 ei decision in the quart e 
correspondent of the Sun and New York Herald is able to state without 
qualification, that the economic clauses of the ce treaty must under 
a SE Heraa i ——— — — ee practi scrapping them. 
action en r 10 reaso > 
1 r the test bility that 

wilt tail the obligations fastened 3 Fag art 2 75 9 


demnities. 
wy It 5 enable the continental Governments to defiate their balance 
sheets by compelling those Governments to adopt adequate taxation 
measures. 
3. If 3 ry made to meet expenditures, further outpouring of 
wr it wt nook a fayorable effect toward restoring the value of con- 
ons which now 


nd make it ible to meet o 
..... of foreign credits in order to rehabilitate industry. 


fı 
Although it can not be stated with assurance what r the modifica- 


under the treaty revision 
GERMAN INDEMNITIES ESTIMATED AT 840, O00, 900, O. 


tremend: indemnities not only in cash but in coal from Germany 
wills sach modifications as will bring them within the bounds 
of her capabilities and prevent her from falling into a state of progressive 
decry. 


0,000,000, „ on which the annual interest charge is about $2,000,- 
000. Even if her trade were pro us the highest estimate 
her ability to pay at not more than „000, 000 a year, and at present 


* 
ble to pay nothing because she has an unfavorable trade 
aneas able pay then ia 


to pay, France and 
ed to delude them- 


and for France. 
disaster. 

France has expected to float a loan in England in March, 
view of the depreciation of the pound sterling and the franc there 
would be little chance for its success. It seems, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that whatever is to be done to right the 
should be accomplished before the French loan is floated, as this would 
supply a good argument for bringing France into line in favor of 
ae the indemnities. There is no official basis, however, for 
saying that the modification of the treaty will take place before the 
French loan is issued. 


but in 


‘must be at the of 


A few days ago the Senator from Idaho quoted from the 
volume by the British economist, Prof. Keynes, whose training 
has been governmental and academic, while the Senator from 
Pennsylvania repeated the opinion of Mr. B. M. Baruch, who, 
like the President's other principal expert, has had a sound 
schooling in Wall Street economics. They represented their 
respective Governments at Paris. They agreed that it was not 
only a moral but a material impossibility for Germany to pay 
the monetary indemnities fixed by the treaty. Frank W. Van- 
derlip, formerly of the National City Bank of New York, and aid 
to Mr. McAdoo during the war, joins in this opinion, and says 
the treaty, if enforced, spells Bolshevism. 

It may not be inappropriate now to recall that Mr. Lansing 
remarked that if the Senate and the American people understood 
what the treaty let them in for they would reject it. : 

The requirements for indemnities paid in kind are as impossi- 
ble of fulfillment, according to Prof. Keynes, as those to be paid 
in currency or credit. They are worse than that. They are 
destructive of the economic rebirth of Germany, and hence of 
the economic regeneration of Europe. Let me draw your atten- 
tion to the fourth chapter of Prof. Keynes’s book, and more par- 
ticularly to the second section of it. I ask your leave to con- 
sider a summary of Germany's requirements of coal, and that 
the 5 section may be printed in conjunction with what I have 
now say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McOORMICK (reading) 

iv) ‘The provisi: ` 
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contribution of 40,000,000 tons annually, Those allied ministers who 
have told their peoples that she can have certainly deceived them for 
the sake of allaying for the moment the misgivings of the European 
peoples as to the path along which they are ng led. 

(2) The provisions relating to fron ore require less detailed atten- 
tion, though their effects are destructive. They require less attention 
because they are in a large measure inevitable. Almost exactl 8 

r cent of the iron ore raised in Germany in 1913 came from A 

rraine, In this the chief importance of the stolen Provinces lay. 

There is no question but that Germany myst lose these ore fields. 
The only question is how far she is to allowed facilities for pur- 
vhasing their produce. The German delegation made strong efforts to 
secure the inclusion of a provision by which coal and coke to be 
furnished by them to France should be given in exchange for minette 
from Lorraine. But they secured no such stipulation, and the matter 
remains at France's option. 

The motives which will govern France's eventual policy are not 
entirely concordant. While Lorraine comprised 75 per cent of Ger- 
many's iron ore, only 25 per cent of the blast furnaces lay within 
Lorraine and the Saar Basin together, a large proportion of the ore 
being carried into German moyea: Åpproxima ly the same propor- 
tion of Germany's iron and steel foundries, namely, 25 per cent, were 
situated in Alsace-Lorraine. For the moment, therefore, the most 
economical and profitable course would certainly be to export to 
Germany, as hitherto, a considerable part of the output of the mines. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Certainly. f 

Nr. THOMAS, I think it is appropriate at this juncture in 
the Senator’s remarks to add that if the plebiscite soon to be 
held in Silesia should result unfavorably to Germany there will 
be a still further diminution of her resources in iron and in 
coal, 

Mr. McCORMICK. I thank the Senator. 

Prof. Keynes, whom the New York World announces probably 
will be the chancellor of the exchequer, if a liberal-labor coali- 
tion succeeds the Lloyd-George cabinet, points out that perhaps 
an inevitable consequence of the treaty is the destruction of the 
German iron and steel industry through the restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France It would seem that the authors of 
the reparation and economic clauses of the treaty sought their 
precedents in a very ancient, but until recently not very much 
admired, authority. They seem to have turned for their model 
to the fifth chapter of Exodus, wherein it is written that 
Pharaoh commanded that “ Ye shall no more give the people 
straw to make brick, as heretofore.” ; 

Germany has merited bitter punishment, but, as Mr, Asquith 
has said— 

This is not statesmanship. It is not business or common sense. It 
is not that clean peace which always meant a peace that would end 
war, It is not that clean peace that all of us, without distinction of 
party, were demanding and clamoring for 18 months ago. 


As it is written in the Book of Jeremiah: 


For they have healed the hurt of my people slightly, saying, Peace, 
peace,“ when there is no peace. Were they ashamed when they had 
committed abomination? ay, they were not at all ashamed, neither 
could they blush: Therefore shall N Reni among them that fall: In 
the time of their visitation they shall cast down, saith the Lord. 

When other efforts to coerce Senators had failed, it was 
bruited abroad that this warrant for the economie ruin of Eu- 
rope contained in its text some magic phrase which would cure 
the disorder in international exchanges, redress the balance of 
trade, imbue limitless issues of unsecured paper money with real 
value, and find for mankind a substitute for labor and a per- 
manent alternative for taxation. Otherwise skeptic and pru- 
dent merchants, aye, and bankers, for a moment, were deluded 
by this crass falsehood. Happily, in London, Reginald McKenna, 
formerly chancellor of the exchequer, and, in Washington, 
CARTER Glass, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, put an end 
to that delusion. In great part the fall of the franc, the lira, 
and the pound sterling in the American money market has 
been due to the false hope that the whole economic burden of 
the war could be placed by the treaty upon the shoulders of 
the vanquished peoples, even before they were ready to stand 
and bear it. The treaty itself, far from tending to relieve the 
distress in the international monetary exchanges, aggravates 
that distress. Manifestly, the treaty was intended to destroy in 
great part German trade and German industry. In so doing, it 
destroys German credit and the sources of German taxation, 
Who in America, banker or modest investor, would buy the 
German bonds provided for under the indemnity clauses of the 
treaty knowing that German industry was to be destroyed by 
the very treaty which required the issue of the bonds? Thus it 
is that the French budget, predicated upon false hopes of in- 
demnities, has come to imply a deficit and continued inflation 
of the currency, with a disastrous result to the exchanges. 

Mr, President, there are many reasons for the growing con- 
demnation of this treaty, for the growing demand for its revi- 
sion. For one I have opposed consenting to its ratification, 
because I believe that the ratification by the United States 


ce- 


will not further, but will prevent, either the revision of the 
treaty of peace with Germany or the substantial amendment 
of the covenant of the League of Nations to make it safe for 
America to enter it. It is precisely because the Senate has 
refused to ratify that Europe has announced that she would 
accept any reservations which the Senate might see fit to make 
to the covenant. It is our abstention which has emboldened 
Englishmen of all shades of opinion now to propose a revision 
of the terms of indemnity. Let us not delude ourselves. As 
the most powerful mind in this Senate has pointed out, a reduc- 
tion in the sum of reparations or indemnities may be agreed 
to only with the consent of the interested Governments and by 
the unanimous agreement of the reparations commission. 

If Germany default, whether deliberately and by chicane or 
by inability to pay, the period for the military occupation of 
the territory to the west of the Rhine may be extended. The 
French prime minister, recognizing that French opinion which 
demands the continued separation from Germany of the terri- 
tory west of the Rhine, has given notice, according to the press, 
that France intends, even without consultation with her Euro- 
pean allies, to prolong the period of French control in the 
Rhenish Provinces. American ratification, and above all Ameri- 
can ratification if it be inclusive of article 10 in any sense, not 
only guarantees the conquests of the ages in Asia, but pledges 
American bayonets to enforce, against any uprising in Europe, 
the assessment and levy of the last penny under the decision, 
the secret decision, of the reparations commission. 

Mr. President, I shall presently, on another day, ask the 
Senate to consider the powers of the reparations commission 
and the relation of the secret treaties to the instrument before 
us, To-day, let me read the published statement of the Senator 
from Massachusetts: 

After four months of careful consideration and discussion, the reser- 
vations were presented to the Senate. They were purely American in 
their character, designed solely to Americanize the treaty and make 
it safe for the United States. 

Those reservations as presented to the Senate will stand. There is 
no room for further compromise between Americanism and the super- 
government presented by the league. All I ask now is that we may 
have the opportunity to lay those reservations before the American 
people. To that great and final tribunal alone would I appeal. 

I wish to carry those reservations into the campaign. I wish the 
American people to read and study them. They are not like the 
covenant of the league. They are simple. 

do not see that there is one of them to which any American can 
object. I want the peop to see them, understand them, and think of 
them in every household, on every farm, in every shop and factory 
pre hops the land. Then let them decide. (New York Times, Noy. 
21, .) 

The venerable Senator from Massachusetts sits here now in 
succession to a great son of the old Commonwealth, a great 
Senator and a great American, whose name, by common con- 
sent, stands at the head of the roll of all those who ever in 
this Chamber served the American people. He was beloved 
and revered in his time. His name to-day is cherished above 
all others who have been Senators, not for the compromises 
which he made to secure his own ambition, nor for the others 
contrived as he thought to preserve the Union, but for his un- 
compromising defense of the Constitution of the United States, 
whether it were assailed by those who would destroy it through 
secession or by another who threatened it by an act of usurpa- 
tion. 

I feel the magnitude of this question. We are coming to a vote 
which can not fail to produce important effects on the character of 
the Senate and the character of the Government. 

Fourscore years ago and more thus spoke, yonder in the 
old Hall of the Senate, the greatest of all Senators. 

Unhappily, sir, the Senate finds itself involved in a controversy with 
the President of the United States. 

It is not to be concealed that the Senate is engaged against imposing 
odds. It can sustain itself only by its own prudence and the justice 
of its cause. It has no patronage by which to secure friends; it can 
raise up no advocates through the dispensation of favors, for it has 
no favors to dispense. Its Hi constitution, as a body whose members 
are elected for a long term, is capable of being rendered obnoxious, 
and is daily made the subject of opprobrious remark. * * s, 

The fathers accomplished the Revolution on a strict question of 
principle. * * > * hey went to war against a preamble. ‘They 
fought seven years against a declaration. They poured out their 
treasures and their blood like water, in a contest against an assertion 
which those less sagacious and not so well schooled in the principles 
of civil liberty would have regarded as barren phraseology, or mere 
parade of words. They saw in the claim of the British Parliament 
a seminal principle of mischief, the germ of unjust power; they de- 
tected it, dragged it forth from underneath its plausible disguises, 
struck at it; nor did it elude either their steady eye or their well- 
directed blow till they had extirpated and destroyed it to the smallest 
fiber. On this question of principle, while actual suffering was yet 
afar off, they raised their flag against a power, to which, for pur- 
poses of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome, in the height of her 

lory, is not to be compared; a power which has dotted over the sur- 
‘ace of the whole globe with her possessions and military posts, whose 
morning drum beat, following the sun and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of 
the martial airs of England. 
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So said Daniel Webster. A greater danger than he faced 
calls us to duty. Let us fortify ourselves against acrid passion, 
mad ambition, misunderstanding, and greed. Let us arm our- 
selves with good conscience and calm reason. Let us be stead- 
fast, or children who now play about our knees, mothers some 
day, will live to hate our memories because here we dug the 
graves of their still unborn sons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Applause in the galleries is 
forbidden. The question is on the acoption of the amendment 
to the first reservation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Gronna McCormick Smoot 
Beckham Hale McCumber open A 
Brandegee Harding McKellar Stanley 
Calder Harris McNary Sterlin. 
Capper Harrison oses Sutherland 
Chamberlain Henderson Nelson omas 
Colt Hitchcock Jew Townsend 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Trammell 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Underwood 
Dial Jones, W. Overman Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kendrick Pa Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Keyes Phipps Warren 
Fernald King Pittman Watson 
Fletcher Kirby nsdell Wolcott 
France Knox Sheppard 

Frelinghuysen Lenroot Simmons 

Gore Smith, Ga. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWAN- 
son] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] are de- 
tained by illness in their families, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] is absent on 
account of illness of a member of his family. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst], the Senator from 
California [Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE], and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ronrxsox] are 
detained on official business. 0 

Mr. HARRIS. The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sara] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is absent 
because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having an- 
swered to the roll call, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as I must leave to-morrow, 
I want to submit a very few remarks upon one or two features 
of this treaty, and especially on the aspect as it now presents 
itself, I think, to the American people. 

The vast majority of the people of the United States are 
asking the American Senate to unite in some kind of a reser- 
vation that will enable the treaty to be acted upon favorably. 
I think that is almost a universal sentiment throughout the 
country. They are tired of this eternal disagreement on mat- 
ters that are not at all substantial. They are tired of this 
child's play of obstinacy of factions, when the obstinate dis- 
position seems to center upon a matter that is not at all im- 
portant. There is no substantial difference to-day between the 
reservations supported by each of the two factions which alone 
are responsible for the failure of the ratification of this treaty. 
There are a number of Senators to-day who are ready to vote 
for the Lodge amendments, and then vote to put the treaty 
through with the so-called Lodge amendments. Those same 
Senators are ready to-day to vote for the so-called Taft sub- 
stitute for reservation No. 2, and they are willing to support 
the bipartisan reservation to article 10. They are willing to 
support either of these, because they mean exactly the same 
thing; and I defy any Senator to point out to me any substan- 
tial difference between the so-called Lodge reservation to article 
10 and the so-called Taft reservation to article 10. There is 
no difference whatever in legal effect between these two, which 
the Democratic members say they are willing to support, and 
they say they are willing to support either one of two which 
they propose and the Lodge reservation. ` 

I will take up first the Taft reservation. 

Our position as Senators, I must admit, is not a very envi- 
able one. A number of Senators whom we eall the radical 
reservationists declare that they will not vote for the treaty 
unless it contains the so-called Lodge reservations in their 
exact form, without a single change in words, even though there 
is no change in the meaning. On the other hand, there are a 
number of Democratic Senators who say they want the treaty, 
but they will not vote for it unless it contains their reservation 
to article 10, which they denominate the Taft reservation, even 
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though the Taft reservation means exactly the same thing as 
the Lodge reservation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. f 

Mr. HITCHOOCK. I hope the Senator will not say that the 
Taft reservation is our reservation. The only reservation that 
the Senators on the minority side have agreed upon as our 
reservation was the reservation which I presented here after it 
was submitted to the Democratic caucus. That was a purely 
interpretative reservation. What we have said is that we will 
abandon our reservation and accept either the reservation pro- 
posed by the former Republican President, Mr. Taft, or the 
reservation devised and formulated in the bipartisan confer- 
ence of Democrats and Republicans, jointly. We say we are 
willing to accept either of those as a compromise. They are 
not our propositions. To me, they are distasteful. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; I understand that. I am not con- 
sidering whether they constitute the Democratic proposition. 
The Democratic standpoint was to have no reservations. That 
was their proposition, and I am not criticizing them for it; but 
the point is that they say in their signed statement that they 
are willing, for the purpose of compromise, to accept the Taft 
reservation to article 10, but they are not willing to accept the 
so-called Lodge reservation to article 10, although they both 
mean the same thing. Now, my criticism is aimed at both of 
these factions who refuse to get together. Neither side will 
agree to vote for a proposition that is put forth by the other 
faction, even though it means substantially the same thing as 
the one presented. 

Mr. MeCORMICK and Mr. WALSH of Montana addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield first to the Senator from Illinois, 
because he rose first. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I only rise to beseech my friend, the 
Senator from Nebraska, as he disavows Mr. Taft’s plans to 
advance this treaty, not to impute them to us, even in the mo- 
ment of his disavowal. I speak for the mild brethren as well 
as for the irreconcilable ones, 

Mr. MCCUMBER. I now yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not like to 
admit that either the so-called Taft reservation or the reserva- 
tion worked out by the bipartisan committee is in substance 
identical with the Lodge reservation; but if the Senator is cor- 
rect in that view, it seems to me that the strictures directed 
against the Democratic Members may be equally urged against 
the Republican Members. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I just stated that my criticism was aimed 
as strongly against one faction as the other. I think I made 
that clear. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a minute. There are a sufficient 
number of Members of these two irreconcilable factions to con- 
stitute more than one-third of the Senate, and if they refuse to 
compromise or come together upon a matter in which I insist 
there is no substantial difference, of course, we can get no treaty. 
I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator, I am sure, 
will not accuse this side of the Chamber of failing to compro- 
mise when we are offering two methods, either of which would 
be a compromise; but can the Senator point out on the other 
side of the Chamber any Senator who is offering any method 
of compromise? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, the Lodge reservation was a com- 
promise reservation. It differed very materially from the origi- 
nal Lodge reservation. It did not go as far as I would like to 
have it go in order to reach a compromise, but it was neverthe- 
less a substantial compromise as compared with the original 
Lodge reservation; so it is hardly fair to say that there has 
been no compromise on this side. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Ah, Mr. President, there may have been 
compromises among Senators on the other side of the Chamber, 
but that Lodge reservation received every vote upon the other 
side of the Chamber, and it was opposed by almost every vote 
on this side of the Chamber. Now, a compromise can not be 
made simply on one side of the aisle. A compromise must be a 
compromise between the two sides; and I ask the Senator again, 
can he point out a single proposition from any Senator on the 
other side of the Chamber that looks in the direction of a 
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compromise? Is not the sole situation to-day that Senators on 
the other side of the aisle are demanding surrender from this 
side of the aisle? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Members on the 
other side of the aisle propose a reservation which to my mind 
means exactly the same thing as the one proposed on this side, 
I do not think it is a surrender on either side if they get to- 
gether and adopt either one of the reservations. I think one 
of them ought to be adopted. I have no objection to adopting 
the Taft reservation or the bipartisan reservation, because I 
can not see any difference between them and the Lodge reserva- 
tion, and I think the reading American people understand the 
situation fully; but if they do not know exactly where the line 
of demarcation between these two factions is located, they 
ought to know that there is no real line of demarcation between 
them except the determination of each faction to have its own 
sweet way. 

Now, I am going to take up these two reservations and con- 
sider them from the beginning to the end. 

For instance, one reads—that is the Lodge reservation— 

The United States assumes no obligation— 


And so forth. The other reads: 
The United States declines to assume any obligation— 


And so forth. Now, think of Senators of the United States 
refusing to get together because one wants to use the words 
“The United States assumes no obligation“ and the other 
wishes to use the words “ The United States declines to assume 
any obligation”! That fairly illustrates the situation as we 
approach it to-day in the Senate of the United States. I want, 
right here, to read in full the so-called Lodge reservation No. 2 
to article 10, and then the other offered by the other side of the 
Chamber as a substitute. 

The Lodge reservation, as will be remembered, was. the 
creature of compromise. I for one am satisfied with this Lodge 
reservation as I would be satisfied with the Taft reservation or 
the so-called bipartisan reservation. Now, the Lodge reserva- 
tion reads: 

The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other country or to interfere 
in controversies between nations—w er members of the league or 
not—under the provisions of article 10, or to empley the military or 
naval forces of the United States under any article of the treaty for 
any purpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, which, under 
the tution, has the sole power to declare war or a the 
employment of the military or naval forces of the United States, shall 
by act or joint resolution so provide. 

Now, take the Taft reservation. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
leaves that part of the subject, he has referred a number of 
times to the Lodge reservation in relation to article 10 being a 
compromise. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will not say it was a compromise be- 
tween Democratic Senators and Republican Senators, because I 
regard this not as a partisan question at all, but it was a com- 
promise between those who desired. very radical reservations 
and those who desired no reservations, or those that were not 
radical. In that sense it was the creature of a compromise. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I asked for information. I never 
knew that, anyone on this side of the Chamber was in any wise 
whatever consulted with reference to the character of that 
reservation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Individually, yes; they were consulted be- 
cause I talked myself with a good many Senators on the other 
side who are in sympathy with me in wanting to get reserva- 
tions that would secure a sufficient number of votes to ratify the 
treaty, and I did the best I could to strike off the rough corners 
from the original reservation to article 10. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very glad to have the in- 
formation, because I never before knew that anyone on this side 
of the Chamber was even consulted as to its language before 
the Lodge reservation was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say to the Senator that I consulted 
a goodly number of Senators on the other side. 

I have read the Lodge reservation, and I want to now read 
the reservation which members on the other side say they will 
accept as a compromise. Let us see if we find any real differ- 
ence in them. 

The so-called Taft reservation reads: 


The United States declines to assume any legal or binding obligation 
to preserve the territorial integrity or political independence of an 
other cary under the provisions of article 10 or to employ the milk 
tary or naval forces of the United States under any article of the treaty 
for any purpose; but the Congress, which, under the Constitution, has 
the sole power in the premises, will consider and decide what moral 
obligation, if any, under the circumstances of poy particular case, when 
it arises, should move the United States in the interest of world peace 
and justice to take action therein, and will provide accordingly. 


Now, both these reservations must be construed in the light 
of other articles of the treaty. Remember that both of them 
refer only to article 10. Under the Lodge reservation, of course 
“the United States assumes no obligation to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any other country 
under the provisions of article 10.“ Under the Taft reserva- 
tion, “ the United States declines to assume any legal or binding 
obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country under the provisions of article 
1 .* 

What real difference is there between these two propositions? 
To be sure, the Lodge reservation says “no obligation.” The 
Taft reservation says “no legal or binding obligation.” You 
may say that the words “ moral obligation” are necessarily in- 
cluded in the Lodge reservation. The only obligation, however, 
Mr. President, which comes into existence must arise by virtue 
of the agreement, and the agreement alone can make it a legal 
or a binding obligation; and if there is no legal or binding obli- 
gation, there can not possibly be any moral obligation to do 
that which you have stated that you will not be legally bound 
to do. . 

Now, wherein do these two differ? It is a mere play upon - 
words to assume that there is any real difference between these 
two reservations. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. COLT. If the Senator will pardon me, might I express 
it in this way? A treaty is a contract. We are therefore 
speaking about a contractual obligation. It is because it is a 
contractual obligation that it is binding, and when you take 
this contractual obligation out of the contract there is nothing 
left of the contract. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Neither a moral obligation nor any other 
obligation. 

Mr. COLT. It only confuses the mind to speak of moral obli- 
gations, because in a broad sense all treaties are moral obliga- 
tions. A treaty is a contract between sovereign nations and is 
as binding as any other contract. When you except yourself 
from the obligations of a contract the contract falls. 

I merely wanted to suggest that inasmuch as a treaty is a 
contract, the obligation is contractual, and to my mind that 
clears the atmosphere. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. I thank the Senator. We agree 
entirely. If the contract declares that there shall be no legal or 
binding obligation upon the part of any country or any party to 
that compact to do a certain thing, then there is no moral obli- 
gation, of course, to do it, because the only obligation there is 
arises from the contract obligation. 

But I desire to carry this further in a comparison of the two 
reservations. The Lodge reservation further reads “or to em- 
ploy the military or naval forces of the United States under any 
article of the treaty for any purpose.” The Taft reservation 
reads “or to employ the military or naval forees of the United 
States under any article of the treaty for any purpose.” There 
again the two reservations are exactly the same. The Lodge res- 
ervation, however, includes the words “or to interfere in any 
controversy between nations, whether members of the league or 
not.” Now, the Taft reservation omits these quoted words, but 
this refusal to be obligated to interfere in controversies between 
nations, whether members of the league or not, is limited under 
the Lodge reservations to the provisions of article 10, and as 
both the Lodge and the Taft reservations declare that the United 
States will not assume any—and I put emphasis upon the word 
“any "—obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any other country under the provisions 
of that article, they can not possibly interfere in controversies 
between nations, whether members of the league or not, under 
the provisions of that article. Therefore the two are not at all 
at variance. 

Under the Lodge reservation the United States assumes no 
obligation “ unless in any particular case Congress, which under 
the Constitution has the sole power to declare war or authorize 
the employment of the military or naval forces of the United 
States, shall by act or joint resolution so provide.” The Taft 
suggested reservation declares, as I have shown, exactly the same 
obligation and goes on to say, “ But Congress, which under the 
Constitution has the sole power in the premises, will consider 
and decide what moral obligation, if any, under the circum- 
stances of any particular case, when it arises, should move the 
United States in the interests of world peace and justice to take 
action therein, and will provide accordingly.” 

What earthly difference is there between that declaration 
contained in the Lodge reservation, unless in any particular 
case the Congress, which, under the Constitution, has the sole 
power to declare war or authorize the employment of the mili- 
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tary or naval forces of the United States, shall by act or joint 
resolution so provide,” and the Taft reservation which I have 
just quoted? There is no difference whatever in the meaning of 
those two provisions. In both instances it is left for Congress 
to decide, not now but when the occasion arises, whether it will 
move at all in the matter. Both reservations declare absolutely 
that no obligation shall be assumed under the provisions of 
article 10 to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country. Both of them leave it for Con- 
gress to decide when the occasion arises what the duty of the 
United States shall be in the premises. The only obligation left 
under article 10 by either or both of these reservations is the 
obligation to respect the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of every other nation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER.. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator take the position—and I ask 
for information—that there may not arise a moral obligation 
between nations not predicated upon a legal obligation or grow- 
ing out of legal considerations? 

Mr. McCUMBER. If there is any kind of a moral obligation, 
it is left in both of these reservations to be determined by Con- 
gress at the time. Let me say, as I have tried to make clear 
before, when you by contract declare that you shall not be 
obliged to do a certain thing, there is no moral obligation under 
the contract to do the thing, but there may be other things out- 
side that may arise at any time which will make it morally 
obligatory upon you to do just exactly what you said would not 
be an obligation against you. But under the treaty and under 
the reservations there is no moral obligation to do the thing 
referred to. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit a further interruption? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that frequently during the 
debate attempts were made to differentiate between legal obli- 
gations existing between governments and moral obligations, 
and, as I recall it, some of the Senators and some publicists and 
writers who were discussing the treaty declared that there were 
no legal obligations existing between nations; that there were 
only moral obligations; that international law itself created no 
legal obligation between nations, but that moral obligations 
alone arose between nations. 

Now, assuming that such views and declarations are founded 
in logic, in law, or rest upon any valid basis, does not the Sena- 
tor see that the Lodge reservation is an express negation of any 
moral obligation, whereas the Taft reservation does recognize 
if not the probability at least the possibility of a moral obli- 
gation, yet, of course, committing to Congress the right to deter- 
mine whether the moral obligation arose? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me say to the Senator in answer that 
the original Lodge reservation as it was drawn did negative any 
moral obligation whatever. That was changed. It was changed 
in such a manner that the Lodge reservation left it to Congress 
to determine what our moral duty would be when the’ occasion 
arose. Now, under the Lodge reservation, while it declares that 
the United States assumes no obligation to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any other nation, it 
does not say that the United States will not do so if it sees fit 
so to do. It leaves the matter entirely up to Congress, and that 
is exactly what the Taft reservation does. It says that there 
shall be no obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any other country, but it leaves to 
Congress the right to determine whether a moral issue may arise 
at the time, and the Lodge reservation leaves it exactly in the 
same way. Let me give a little illustration right here. 

We were under no legal obligation to free Cuba from Spain, 
The American people felt that they were under a moral obliga- 
tion to do so, beeause the acts of Spain in the treatment of her 
dominions on this side of the ocean, and especially this island of 
Cuba, were such that we believed it demanded a war on the part 
of the United States to free Cuba from Spain. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I do not quite agree with the Senator as to the 
facts in the illustration which he gave. If I may be pardoned 
for a digression, I think we went to war against Spain pri- 
marily because the rights of American citizens had been and 
were being invaded and the sovereignty of this Nation had been 
assailed. But, waiving that and coming to the point we are 
now discussing, does not the Senator think—and I do not be- 
lieve the point I am suggesting is mere casuistry—that there 
would be a difference upon the part of the determining forces 
or factors—that is, the Governments or their agencies—when 
they were called upon to decide whether there was a moral 
obligation or not, if in the one instance there had been a posi- 


tive affirmation that there was no moral obligation and in the 

other instance there was a negative statement—that is to say, 

a statement which did not declare that there was no moral 

obligation, but left it for the determinators or factors when the 

ene arose to decide whether there was a moral obliga- 
on 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the Senator is not giving a parallel 
case, because the Lodge reservation says nothing about a moral 
obligation. It simply says there shall be no obligation. The 
difference is that the Lodge reservation says the United States 
assumes no obligation, and the other reseryation says that the 
United States assumes no binding or legal obligation. That is 
the difference, as I understand it, between the two. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will excuse me once more—and I 
apologize for trespassing upon his time—the Lodge reservation, 
with all its implications, goes further than the Senator indi- 
cates. “The United States assumes no obligation.” That 
means neither moral nor legal nor binding obligation, whereas 
the Taft reservation, impliedly at least, in the last two lines of 
the reservation indicates that there may be a moral obligation 
arising out of the treaty. So it would seem that there is a 
Sie acion between the Lodge reservation and the Taft reser- 
vation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think the Senator, as a lawyer, 
would ever say that there was a moral obligation to perform 
something in a contract which the parties in the contract said 
they would not agree to perform. If there is a moral obliga- 
tion, it is entirely dehors the contract, it has nothing to do with 
it, and it will not have any relation to it under either of these 
agreements. 

What I insist upon is that a declaration that the United States 
assumes no obligation means exactly the same in law as though 
the United States had declared that it assumed no legal or bind- 
ing obligation. I think the Senator would be compelled to agree 
with me upon that construction. However, returning now to the 
moral obligation, there is a moral obligation in article 10 that is 
not affected by either of these reservations, : 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will. 

Mr. COLT. In considering the treaty it only confuses the 
mind to speak of legal or moral obligations. The question in a 
treaty is a question of contract. In a contract you are bound to 
do the thing which you contract to do, and a treaty is a solemn 
contract between sovereign States, At law, the difference be- 
tween a moral and a legal obligation is the difference in the 
means of enforcement, or the sanction. A legal obligation in 
municipal law is enforced by the sanction of compulsion. An 
international obligation or contract is enforced by the sanction 
of the conscience, or public opinion; therefore, it is termed 
a “moral obligation,” because it can not be enforced by com- 
pulsion. To my mind, looking at a treaty as a contract, this 
whole distinction between moral and legal only confuses the mind. 
A treaty is a contract enforced by a moral sanction or by public 
opinion, and when you get outside of the contract you have 
nothing left except the general moral sense of the community. 
It is the treaty contract which it is important here to consider. 
When you get outside of that contract you drift simply into the 
position in which we are to-day, of intervening in any case where 
we thought we ought to intervene. I beg the Senator’s pardon 
for interrupting him. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thank the Senator for his interruption. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I myself, in the bipartisan con- 
ference, proposed the Taft reservation as a substitute for the 
Lodge reservation, I should like to say, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, that I do not concede the two reservations to be iden- 
tical in substance; and I should like, for the information of the 
Senate, to state my own view about it. It is that under the Lodge 
reservation, when a question arises that would otherwise fall 
under article 10, Congress may or may not take the matter up 
for consideration; it does not bind itself to do so. Under the 
Taft reservation Congress does not obligate itself to assume any 
obligation at all, but it does obligate itself to take the matter 
up, and decide and determine it. That is my view about the 
distinction between the two reservations, I also desire to in- 
quire of the Senator, if he is of the opinion that there is no 
difference between them at all, whether he would not be very 
glad to join the Senators upon this side in voting to substitute 
the Taft reservation? 

Mr. McCUMBER, I will say to the Senator from Montana 
that I shall be glad to join with anyone and with any party 
that will present a reservation upon which we can agree and 
in support of which 64 votes can be secured. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
actly the same ground. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is my position, and I do not care by 
whom such a reservation may be presented. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
has referred to the fact that on the bipartisan conference he pro- 
posed this reservation and gave it a construction then which is 
the same as his construction now. I am sure the Senator from 
Montana will admit, however, that his colleagues upon the 
conference upon that side did not concur in the construction 
which he himself gave to the reservation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I am not prepared to admit 
that. I heard no dissent from that view. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator was present when I 
asked some of his colleagues whether they concurred in that 
construction, and they declined to say that they did. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But none of them dissented from 
my view as expressed on the matter. I am sure of that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Perhaps I had better put it this way: They 
declined to approve the construction given by the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They declined to express them- 
selves on the question asked by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true; but, inasmuch as it has been 
referred to, I desire also to say that when it was asked whether 
the Senator’s colleagues would agree to consider a verbiage 
that would make clear the Senator’s construction they declined 
to do so. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator from North Dakota one 
other question, as to his construction of this reservation and 
whether the term “ moral obligation ” is a moral obligation aris- 
ing under article 10 of the treaty or a moral obligation arising 
out of the particular facts and circumstances of a dispute occur- 
ring under the provisions of article 10. Will the Senator answer 
me thut question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. They both refer to article 10. That is the 
construction that I tried to call attention to in the very begin- 
ning, that, while there was a difference in the wording, they 
both refer to article 10, and not the general moral obligation that 
may exist under any other article of the treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do I understand from the Senator from 
North Dakota that the moral obligation that Congress would 
decide in a particular case would be a moral obligation arising 
under article 10 or a moral obligation arising under the facts of 
a particular case? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would have to arise out of the facts in 
the particular case, because, as I have said, there would be no 
moral obligation under the so-called Taft reservation. It must 
be a moral obligation arising outside of that part of the treaty 
itself. I think that answers from my standpoint the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Montana [Mr, WALSH]. 

The Senator suggests that under the Taft reservation, at 
least, Congress would be bound to consider the matter, whereas 
under the Lodge reservation it would not be bound to consider 
it. That might possibly be true if we had entirely eliminated 
article 10; but there is another provision in article 10 which, to 
my mind, makes it absolutely necessary for the Congress of the 
United States to take some kind of action. 

It is this: Neither of these reservations destroys the first 
part of article 10, namely, that every nation a party to this com- 
pact undertakes to respect the territorial integrity and political 
independence of every other nation a party to the compact. 
Suppose there are 35 such nations, every one of them agreeing 
that it will not make a war of conquest against another nation; 
suppose that Germany should be a party to the compact and 
should proceed, either with or without notice, to make a war of 
conquest against Belgium or France or Russia. Under the treaty 
and under the League of Nations immediately that matter is made 
a matter of concern to every other member who is a party to the 
compact. Therefore, it would be the duty of every other mem- 
ber, made so by positive enactment, to take the matter up and 
to exert its influence in the method prescribed under the terms 
of the League of Nations to prevent the rupture. So, in either 
instance I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that there 
would be the same obligation to take up and consider the mat- 
ter. My own belief is that, so long as we leave that soul and 
heart of article 10 in the compact, any nation that attempts to 
violate it without any semblance of justice will find that the 
teeth will be forthcoming from the other nations to enforce the 


compact. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 


The Senator and I stand upon ex- 


permit another interruption? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think the Senator really 
can contend that a declaration that a matter that is of concern 
to the United States is equivalent to an undertaking upon its 
part that it will take that matter up and consider it. We often 
get letters from our constituents about a matter. I receive one, 
and I answer, The matter about which you write is a matter 
of very great concern to me.” ‘That is an altogether different 
thing from saying in answer to my constituent that I am consid- 
ering the matter with reference to taking some action to relieve 
the situation. : 

Mr. McCUMBER. But if the Senator will re-read the entire 
League of Nations chapter, he will find there is a provision 
that it is a duty to bring the matter before the council, and, 
of course, the council represents the several different coun- 
tries. Therefore, the question must have consideration by the 
United States, which would be a member of the council, and 
that in itself, of course, would require the United States to 
take some cognizance of what the council recommended in the 
particular instance. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is now talking about 
the council, but the reservation refers not to action by the 
council but to action by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The point that I am trying to make is 
that the Congress of the United States, under a treaty by which 
it had agreed that the matter should be referred to the coun- 
cil, and that it would then consider what the council recom- 
mended, would be required to take it up; that means to consider 
it, which consideration is imposed by other provisions of the 
treaty; that is all. So I see no reai difference between the two. 

What is said of the suggested Taft reservation applies 
equally to the so-called bipartisan reservation. There is no 
substantial difference between either of them and the Lodge 
reservation—I say “substantial difference —and there is no 
justifiable excuse on the part of either party or faction to the 
dispute in the Senate not accepting the proposal of the other. 

Mr. President, this is not a partisan question, and yet it 
seems eternally to be considered from that standpoint. No 
partisan advantage can possibly be had by following the stub- 
born, uncalled-for, and uncompromising attitude. There is 
surely enough good sense in the American people to know that 
there is no justification on either side for the failure to come 
to an agreement when they are as near an agreement as these 
two reservations would indicate. 

Mr. President, before closing I wish to speak of another 
feature of the reservations, While I voted for the resolution 
of ratification with all of the so-called’ Lodge reservations, I 
have not modified my views in the least concerning the im- 
proper wording of some of the reservations. I think reser- 
vation 14 ought to be changed, and I think Senators ought to 
agree to the change, first, because it is a needless and dis- 
courteous statement of the case to our neighbor, Canada, and 
to Australia and New Zealand; and, secondly, because it puts 
a construction upon article 15 contradictory to its terms and 
contradictory to the construction universally conceded, by a 
declaration that we will not be bound if either the dominant 
nation or its provinces exercise a power which both are pro- 
hibited from exercising under the treaty, 

No one, so far as I know, to-day contends in any case where 
the British Empire of any one of its constituent parts is a party 
to the dispute that both the dominant country and all its parts 
are not excluded from any vote whatsoever. That eliminates 
all argument based upon the assumption that in a dispute with 
the United States the British Empire would have 6 votes and 
the United States only 1. As a matter of fact, neither of them 
has any vote whatever. This is the view taken by the British 
Empire itself, as evidenced by the statement of Viscount Grey, 
as follows: 

To any provision which makes it clear that none of those British votes 
ean be used in a dispute ely to lead to a rupture in which any part 
of the British Empire is involved no exception can be taken. at is 
the only reasonable interpretation of the covenant as it now stands. 

The President says that is the construction that was given to it 
by every country which joined in the Versailles conference. 

If any of the British Empire is involved in a dispute with the 
United Sta the latter will be unable to vote, and all parts of the British 
Empire p y, because they are partners, will be parties to that 
dispute, and equally unable to vote. 

That ought to settle that reservation, and any reservation per- 
taining to that portion of the treaty ought not to be inserted 
which would give the treaty an interpretation contrary to that 
which all agree to be the proper interpretation. 

Reservation No. 14 goes out of its way in its second declaration 
by assuming that in such a dispute, say between this country and 
the British Empire, the Empire would have 6 votes, and then pro- 
yides that if she exercises that right we will not be bound by it. 
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Why so provide when the treaty provides differently and says 
it has no vote whatever? 

Beginning with line 16, page 6 of reservations, it states that 
the United States 
assumes no obligation to be bound by any decision, report, or 29 of 
the council or assembly arising out of any dispute between the United 
States and any member of the league if such member or any 8 
— Comision, colony, empire, or part of empire united with it political! 

Well, now, inasmuch as neither can vote, what is the use of 
inserting in that reservation a declaration that must necessarily 
be offensive to Canada and Australia and South Africa? It 
assumes, Mr, President, that under the provisions of the treaty 
these parts of empire in a dispute with the United States would 
have the right to vote, and then proceeds to declare that if they 
exercise that right we will not be bound by it. All of that part, 
beginning with the word “and,” on page 15, down to the end, 
should be stricken out as misleading and as misinterpretive of 
the provisions of the league. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has given a construction that I 
think never has been given the treaty before, and I should like 
to ask the Senator, if the United States had a dispute with Japan, 
how many votes would the British Empire have? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have been discussing the case where the 
British Empire and any other country had a dispute. If the 
United States had a dispute with Japan, each member of the 
council or of the assembly would have a vote. Canada and 
Australia are members of the assembly. I have not denied that, 
and I am willing to meet that by any proper safeguard, if any is 
thought necessary. : , 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator has stated that the part of 
the reservation to which he now objects was absolutely sur- 
plusuge and had no place in it. The point I make is that in 
case the United States had a dispute with Japan the British 
Empire would have six votes. In case the British Empire had a 
dispute with Japan the United States would have one vote. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In case the United States had a dispute 
with Japan, I think we could count upon Canada as being with 
us. We could count almost absolutely upon Australia being 
with us, and the United Kingdom would never control them 
against us. So, also, we would have Cuba. We would have 
nearly all, if not every one, of the South American countries 
with us, and the Central American countries, possibly with the 
exception of Mexico, and, in my opinion, we would absolutely 
dominate the question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator is optimistic. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not a bit more so than the facts justify. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield once 
more? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a minute. The Senator from New 
York says I am optimistic. Why did Cuba declare war against 
Germany? Why did Haiti declare war against Germany? Why 
did some ten or a dozen others, including Uruguay and Para- 
guay and Bolivia and these other South American countries, 
declare war against Germany? They did not furnish a dollar. 
They did not furnish a soldier, They could give the enemies 
of Germany no support, unless it be n moral support. I will 
tell you why. The United States just requested them to do so, 
and they complied; and do you think the United States would 
fail to dominate those countries if we desired to do so? I do 
not for a single moment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator why it is 
that in construing the treaty where any member of the British 
Empire is a party to the dispute the Senator takes the position 
that it is so clear that in such a case they would all act to- 
gether that a proper construction of the treaty would exclude 
all of them, and then when it gets to every other case he says 
it is equaly clear that they will not act together? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, Mr. President, simply because in a 
dispute with a part of an empire you have a dispute with the 
whole empire, and the terms of the treaty declare that the 
‘parties to the dispute are excluded from both. That is the 
difference, and it is admitted by Lord Grey. It is the construc- 
tion given by us that if the British Empire or any one of its 
constituent members is a party to the dispute, it excludes every 


one of them, That is the right construction, and that is why 


I say that it will exclude every one of them; but-I say that 
where the British Empire is not a party to the dispute they 


would not be excluded, and they would not be excluded because 


she is not a party, and then Canada or Australia or South 
Afriea would have their votes if the matter was before the 
assembly. 


Mr. LENROOT, Well, let us see. Will the Senator yield 
further? ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. In such a case, where the British Empire 
as an empire would be interested in deciding a dispute in a 
certain way, why does not the Senator, by the same reasoning, 
necessarily hold that the individual members of the empire 
would vote in the interest of the empire as a whole? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Because the facts would be different. 
What are they? Suppose a question arose between two coun- 
tries with reference to Japanese or oriental immigration. Sup- 
pose that Great Britain should side with Japan. I am refer- 
ring now to the single vote of the British Isles, Suppose that 
the United Kingdom should decide, in a case of that kind, the 
same as India would decide, The Senator does not believe for 
a single moment that she would control Canada in her favor as 
against Japanese immigration. I do not. Lord Grey himself 
says that Canada generally would be found on the side of the 
United States on those questions. 

Mr, LENROOT. The Senator has given one illustration. 
Let me give him another. Suppose the “open door” in China 
were involved. Where does the Senator think that Canada and 
Australia, the individual members of the British Empire, would 
be—with the home government of Great Britain or with the 
United States? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It would depend upon what the question 
was. I think they would be with the United States if we 
wanted to maintain the “ open-door” policy, and we do. Great 
Britain wants to maintain the “ opendoor” policy. So I can 
see no difference between the countries upon that question. 

But I agree with the second proposition of the Senator's 
reservation, provided it is couched in terms that are proper. 
I admit that whatever kind of a treaty we put through, the 
parties on the other side of the ocean will accept. I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that; but, Mr. President, in the settle- 
ment of a disagreement with my neighbor I might impose terms 
that would be acceptable to him and which at the same time 
would be most selfish on my part. 

Let us suppose that I have a dispute with my neighbor, and 
we agree that we will submit the dispute, not to arbitration, 
but to a commission for investigation; but I say to my neigh- 
bor: “If John Doe and Richard Roe shall sit in that commis- 
sion and vote, I will not be bound by it.” Now, he may say: “I 
accept that because I think you will do what is right, because 
of my confidence in your integrity.“ Nevertheless, I would 
think it would be extremely selfish upon my part to say: “I 
will await the decision, and if the decision is against me, then 
I will repudiate it. If it is in my favor, all right. I simply 
reserve the right to repudiate it afterward.” I think that if 
I have any reason to believe that John Doe and Richard Roe 
will not act fairly in this controversy that I purpose to submit, 
I should say when I submit it that I will not be bound by their 
action or that I will be bound by it. I think I ought to give 
notice to those two people, John Doe and Richard Roe, that 
they are not to vote, and I ought to do it when the matter is 
submitted and not reserve the right to repudiate their judg- 
ment without making any objection before I submit my case. 

That was my objection to that feature. Now, I think that 
could be modified by a declaration that the United States re- 
serves the right to enter an objection to any of these countries 
voting upon this particular question at the time the matter is 
submitted. I think that is the fair thing to do, and I do not 
think we ought to ask for anything different. 

Mr. President, I admit that Lord Grey thinks that that will 
not make any difference. He trusts the United States; but at 
the same time the word that comes from Canada does not agree 
with Lord Grey upon that subject. I admit that it is the 
British Empire, acting through the home Government, which 
will accept this treaty, and Canada may not be able to help 
herself; but I think we ought to treat our good neighbor a 
little more courteously than we are doing by this reservation. 
I want to read the further statement of Lord Grey, referring 
to these self-governing countries; 

But as regards their rights to vote where they are not parties to the 
dispute there can be no qualification, and there is a very goner? ade 
mission that the yotes of the self-governing dominions would in most 
cases be found on the same side as that of the United States. 

I think that is true. 

Again, he says: 

It may be sufficient to observe that the reservation of America does 
not in any way challenge the right of the self-governing dominions to 
exercise their votes. or does it state that the United States will 
necessarily -reject:a:decision-in which those votes have been cast. It 


is therefore possible—and I think it is even probable—that in practice 
no dispute will ever arise. 


1920, 


I think he has correctly stated the situation. I do not be- 
lieve there will be any dispute where Canada will differ mate- 
rially from the United States; but you can protect our rights if 
you think they would be endangered by a Canadian vote with- 
out taking the pOsition that we will submit a question and if 
we find it has not been decided the way we want it, then we 
will repudiate the decision. 

Here is an article I take from the New York Tribune of this 
morning, from Ottawa: 

Orrawa, February . 

N. W. Rowell, acting secretary of state for external affairs, declared 
emphatically to-night that Canada would never consent to ratification 
of the peace treaty. by the United States if the Lenroot reservation was 
adopted in its original form or with the proposed amendment. Mr. 
Rowell, who also is president of the privy council, outlined Canada’s 
position in a speech. delivered before a mass meeting of war veterans. 
The Lenroot reservation would deprive Canada of her independent yoting 
power in the League of Nations, 

“If the United States Senate should adopt the Lenroot reservation,” 
the secretary said, either in its original form or amended as now sug- 
gested, and should also adopt the preamble as proposed, Canada, as 
one of the nations of the British Empire and a party to the treaty, would 
5 upon to decide what action she should take under these con- 

ons, 

“There can be no possible doubt what Canada’s decision will be. She 
can not and will not consent to any impairment of her status and voting 
rights under the treaty, Therefore, when final action on the treaty is 
taken by the Government of the United States, if the ratification can only 
become effective on Canada’s assent thereto, the ratification can not go 
into eae so far as Canada is concerned, as Canada will not give that 
assent. 

“Canada has made her position perfectly clear to the proper author- 
ities in London, and she has asked them to make her position clear to 
the authorities in Washington. We have done this in the interests of 
good understanding between the United States and Canada, 

The reasons why Canada can not assent are so obvious that they need 
hardly be mentioned. I shall only mention one. Canada, by the free 
nction of her own government and the whole-hearted cooperation of her 
own people, raised 600,000 men to take part in this war. She mort- 
gaged her future to carry the burdens which her 8 in the 

„war involved. The flower of her youth lie buried in France and Flan- 
ders, and thousands more are maimed for life in order that Canada, as 
one of the free nations of the Britannic Commonwealth, might make her 
contribution to the cause of liberty and the restoration of the world's 


ence, 

ben In the nent of these facts, it is inconceivable that any Government in 
Canada could be so false to both the living and the dead and to Canada's 
future as to give the assent of Canada to a proposal which would de- 
prive Canada of the position and status won for her by her soldiers on 
the field of battle, and accorded to her at the peace conference by the 
enlightened judgment of nations, 8 in the case when full 
status and yoting rights are granted, and we think properly granted, to 
several nations of the American Continent, which either by reason of 
treaties with the United States or of economic necessity are dependent 
upon her, nations which took no part in the war and whose combined 
population probably does not exceed that of Canada.” 

I think, Mr. President, that is a strong plea for the riglits of 
Canada. She can not fail to take notice of the fact that black 
Liberia, with a few hundred thousand population, that never did 
one thing in the war, is given a vote; that black Haiti, with 
about 400,000 population, declaring war because the United 
States asked her to do so, would have a vote; that Panama would 
have a vote; and that Cuba, Nicaragua, Paraguay, and Bolivia 
would each have a vote, none of which furnished a soldier or a 
dollar, and yet Canada should be refused a vote in the assembly; 
and that is the only place she has a vote. 

Mr. LENROOT. Win the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am sure the Senator will agree with me 
that this reservation does not in any wise impair the right of 
Canada to vote. It affects only the right of Canada to bind 
the United States by her vote. The Senator has read this extract 
from a speech, and this language which he himself has just read 
could not have escaped the attention of the Senator: 

Canada has made her position perfectly clear to the proper authori- 
ties in London, and she has asked them to make her position clear to 
the authorities in Washington. We have done this in the interests of 
good understanding— 

And so forth. 

The Senator knows that while Canada through this under- 
secretary or assistant secretary claims the right. to bind the 
United States by her vote, she can not even communicate 
with the United States except through the authorities at Lon- 
don. Does not the Senator think that when Canada can justly 
ask the right to bind the United States by her vote she at least 
ought to be able to communicate with the United States Goy- 
ernment in some other way than through the British ambas- 
sador? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that raises a question that 
has been discussed over and over again upon the floor of the 
Senate. I need only answer that Canada voted herself into this 
war. Great Britain did not vote her into it. Canada shouldered 
the debt burdens of the war; they are a mortgage on Canada’s 
future. Canada furnished her 500,000 soldiers to battle in 
France. Canada left about 100,000 of them buried in France. 
Now, all that Canada asks is that she shall have the right in 
the assembly that black Haiti has, and I, for one, whether ‘she 
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is connected as part of the British Empire or not, think she 
has earned the right. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment. Remember that she 
can not vote in the council, because it is the British Empire 
alone that is represented in the council where—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I differ with the Senator upon that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator differs with the President 
of the United States and Lloyd-George, too. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I do not differ with either of them. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask the Senator this question: 
He speaks of Canada having the same vote as Haiti. She 
asks the same right to bind the United States, She asks 
equality with the United States at the same time she is en- 
joying the privileges and protection of the British Empire. 
Whenever Canada wants to bind the United States with the 
full powers that the United States exercises, the United States 
will be very glad to welcome Canada when she declares her 
independence and assumes the full rights and prerogatives of 
a nation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not Haiti's vote in the assembly bind 
Great Britain just as much as Canada’s vote in the assembly 
binds us, and is not Haiti absolutely more subjected in her 
foreign relations to us than Canada is to Great Britain? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. And can you not include Cuba? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And Panama, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and Panama. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And Guatemala and Nicaragua. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I only wish to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota, whom I am sure seeks to be fair as between his 
own country and the British Empire, to bear in mind that if 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Cuba, and Panama each have a vote, so 
also have India, Siam, the Hedjez, Persia, and Portugal, as 
dependent if not more dependent upon the decision of Down- 
ing Street than Canada, which may not address a communica- 
tion to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I answer the Senator in this way: If 
you were to deny to independent countries their right to 
vote 

Mr. McCORMICK. These are not independent countries 
which I have enumerated, 

Mr. McCUMBER. We will see whether they are. If you 
are to deny to independent countries the right to vote be- 
cause they are friendly to some other power or because some 
power, by reason of its geographical situation, would domi- 
nate them, I am afraid you would have no treaty. If you 
are going to measure the strength of the United States with 
what she can get on this side of the ocean with what Great 
Britain could muster on the other side of the ocean, I think 
we would beat her two to one when we came to the enumera- 
tion of votes; but I do not think that that is the basis on 
which we should make the distinction. If I saw any way 
by which we could increase them all and make them all 
Alike, I certainly would not object to it, if we would not 
have an unwieldy body; but the moment you go beyond the 
present treaty and provide for any one country having six 
votes that it can cast en bloc every other country will ask for 
the same privilege. 

- If I believed that Great Britain could at all times cast all 
six votes en bloc, it might raise entirely a different question. 
But I realize the Canadian side of it. Even Great Britain 
admits them rather as partners than as colonies, and says that 
they no longer exist as colonies. I appreciate the condition 
at Versailles when Canada, which had fought valiantly during 
the war, said “I want as much influence in world policies as 
Haiti.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I have no doubt the Sen- 
ator sees the Canadian point of view. He has seen it frem 
the beginning of this debate. But I wonder if he heard the 
complaint of the French delegates to the labor conference that 
Mr. Barnes was able to deliver the votes of the British Empire 
It is not that anyone wishes to 
deny to Canada a vote; it is that in default of an equal num- 
ber of yotes to the United States the Senator from Wisconsin 
seeks to establish some equality between the two great powers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not think that there is any difference 
between the Senator from Wisconsin and myself on what we 
want to accomplish. It is rather the different way in which 
we arrive at the same thing, whether we should recognize, at 
least, the right of Canada to vote, and in recognizing that 
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right do it with a good grace and say she is entitled to it, or 
whether we shall say beforehand that we shall repudiate, if 
a decision happens to be different from what we would like 
it, any decision if Canada votes for it. That can not but be 
offensive. 

Mr. McCORMICK. 
tion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me give the Senator two reservations 
which I think would cover that freely and fully. I will yield 
first to the Senator for his question. 

Mr. McCORMICK. In order that the Senator’s point of view 
may be met by these reservations, would he be willing to con- 
dition our ratification of the treaty and our adhesion to the 
league upon a grant to each of the major powers of six votes, 
and failing that grant within six months to terminate our 
connection with the league? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope it will not terminate the league in 
six months if we enter into it. I think it will be six months 
before we get the matter decided, but I hope we will give it a 
fair trial. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Will the Senator answer my question? 
Would he be willing to condition our continuance in member- 
ship upon the adoption of that as an amendment to the cove- 
nant? 

Mr. McCUMBER. By a reservation in the treaty? 

Mr. McCORMICK, Precisely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Giving Haiti six votes? 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; giving the six major powers six 
votes apiece. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would not, because then the next six 
would ask for the same thing. 

Now, let us see if we can not meet the situation here. 

First, we want to know whether, when we have a dispute with 
any member of the British Empire, the dispute is with the en- 
tire British Empire. We can meet that by a reservation if 
there is any doubt. There has never been any doubt in my 
mind as to the meaning of that, and I think that we practically 
all agree to that at the present time. I do not think the United 
States, if we ever enter into this agreement, will admit for a 
moment that if we have a dispute with Great Britain that 
either of us can vote at all, Great Britain or any of her con- 
stituent members; but to make that doubly clear, if we could 
have a reservation of this kind, I would not object to it, and I 
do not object to the first part of the Senator's reservation, 
which means the same thing, namely: ~ 

That the United States understands and so construes the provisions 
of the covenant of the Lea of Nations that when a case referred to 
the council or the assembly involves a dispute between one member 
of the league and another member whose self-governing dominions, 
colonies, or parts of empire are also represented in the body to which 

case is referred, or involves a dispute between one member and 
any such dominion, colony, or part of empire, both the disputant mem- 
bers, Including the dominant or principal country and all its said 
dominions, colonies, and parts of empire, are to be excluded from 
voting upon any phase of the dispute. 

I do not think there is any question that that is a fair con- 
struction, but to make that doubly certain I would favor either 
the reservation of the Senator from Wisconsin covering the same 
subject or this. Let us see how we can meet the other. With 
the slightest modification I think the Senator's reservation could 
be made perfectly agreeable and yet at the same time have the 
same force and effect it now has. Suppose it were amended to 
read thus: 

The United States reserves the right, upon the submission of any dis- 
pute to the council or assembly, to object to any member and its seif- 
governing dominions, dependencies, or possessions having in the aggre- 

te more than one vote; and in case such objection is made the United 

tates assumes no obligation to be bound by any election, finding, or 
decision in which such member and its sald dominions, dependencies, and 
possessions have in the aggregate cast more than one vote. 

That is the Senator’s own reservation, with the exception that 
it makes it incumbent upon us at the time of the submission to 
elect whether we will be bound or not. I think in honor we 
ought to elect at that time and not say to the other nations of 
the world that we will exercise our election after the case has 
been decided and the votes have been cast. I do not think it is a 
proper position to take on our part, no matter though it would 
be accepted by other countries. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word about another fea- 
ture of the treaty that has been discussed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] and others concerning the hardships 
imposed upon the German Empire by the treaty. I confess some 
surprise in noting what seems to me a very decided change in the 
‘attitude of some Senators from that indicated at the time the 
war was in progress as to what terms should be imposed upon the 
country which was responsible for the millions of deaths and the 
billions of indebtedness. 


Let me ask the Senator another ques- 


At the time the war was in progress the Senate seemed to be 
united in its conviction that there should be no terms of peace 
until Germany had been compelled to agree to a reparation to the 
full extent of her ability to make that reparation. That is all we 
asked at that time, and that is all that has*been asked since. 
That she should return the looted property of the devastated 
countries. Does anyone object to that to-day? That she should 
surrender for trial those who have been guilty of atrocious 
crimes contrary to the rules of civilized warfare? Does anyone 
object to that to-day? What has there been to change this atti- 
tude? Is there a single Senator who does not believe that Ger- 
many, and Germany alone, is responsible for the war? Is there 
a single Senator who does not believe that Germany ought to 
make reparation to the full extent of her power? Of course she 
can not pay all the enormous war debt. No nation on ea 
could do it. . 

No one expects her to do so, no one is attempting to impose it 
upon her. You talk about enslaving a nation. You can not 
enslave the German people. I do not think anyone has ever 
dreamed of doing anything of the kind. You can not obtain 
reparation from Germany beyond that which Germany is able 
to pay. You can not get blood out of a stone. You can not 
take from Germany that which Germany neither possesses 
now nor can possess herself of in the future. You can not exact 
money from Germany even to pay one-tenth the part of the 
devastation caused by Germany unless Germany can earn 
the money to make the payment. 

Now, Mr. President, instead of the treaty being hard upon 
Germany, while it holds her responsible entirely for all the 
costs of the war, it nevertheless declares that it does not expect 
to collect from Germany those costs, but it does expect Ger- 
many to do what she can in the way of reparation. I want to 
read a few of the sections bearing directly upon that part of 
the treaty. 

Let us take article 233: 

The amount of the above damage for which compensation is to be 
made by Germany shall be determined by an Inter-Allied Commission, 
to be called the reparation commission and constituted in the form 


and with the powers set forth hereunder and in Annexes II to VII, 
inclusive, hereto. 


ARTICLE 234, 


The reparation commission shall after May 1, 1921, from time 


to time, consider the resources and capacity of Germany, and, after 
— her representatives a just opportunity to be n shall have 
iscretion to extend the date, and to modify the form of payments, 
such as are to be provided for in accordance with article 238. 

Does that look as though there was an intent to enslave 
Germany, or simply to ask Germany to.do what she reasonably 
can do to repair the awful damages which she has caused to 
the world? 

Again, let us take subdivision (b) on page 267 of the treaty: 

In periodically estimating Germany's capacity to pay, the com- 
mission shall examine the German s m of taxation, first, to the 
end that the sums for reparation which Germany is required to pay 
shall become a charge upon all her revenues prior to that for the 
service or discharge of any domestic loan, and, secondly, so as to 
satisfy itself that, in general, the German scheme of taxation is 
fully as heavy proportionately as that of any of the powers represented 
on the commission, 

Is that a hardship upon Germany? In our civil courts if 
one individual by trespass destroys the property of another 
the courts will assess him for the entire damages, no matter 
how poor he may be or how rich the party may be whose 
premises have been devastated; but in this case it is decided 
that we shall not follow the civil rule; that all we shall ask 
of Germany is that she pay as heavy taxes in order to make 
reparation as she imposed upon the other countries in order 
to defend themselves against her. In Heaven's name, could 
anything be more just to a conquered country? 

Can those who are so solicitous of the German interests as 
against the interests of the Allies object that in assessing 
what Germany, the country which caued all this hayoc, should 
pay she should tax herself a sum which would be as high 
as the taxes imposed upon the other countries which had to 
defend themselves against her? If Germany compelled France, 
Italy, and Great Britain by her acts of destruction to levy a 
tax of 25 per cent to defend themselves, is there anything wrong 
in requiring Germany to levy a tax of 25 per cent on her 
people to pay the reparation which she ought to pay? That 
is ali this treaty exacts. . 

To my mind, Mr. President, that is letting Germany off ex- 
tremely easy in the matter of taxation. We have no right to 
assume that the commission will go beyond that. The treaty 
makers would have been justified in exacting a heavicr tribute 
from Germany; but all they have exacted from her is that she 
must tax herself a sum equal to that which she furced upon 


the people of other countries. 
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If we can not trust the commission, let the United States 
appoint a good man on the commission. There are Senators 
here who desire us to entirely abandon Germany, to abandon 
the whole scheme of reparation, to leave the Allies to determine 
that question, and then sit back here complaining that they 
are too harsh. Let us take our part, then, in fixing the repara- 
tion and see that the terms are not unduly harsh as against the 
German Empire. 

Let us not forget right here a few other salient facts bearing 
on this question. While France and Belgium and other coun- 
tries were devastated, not one foot of German territory was 


injured, not one single factory was destroyed; every resource | 


that she had at the time she entered into war is still within 
her territory. 
but that territory is not freed, under the provisions of the treaty, 
from its just share of the indebtedness. 

But it is urged that Germany has not the ships which she had 
previously. Why, Mr. President, when we were carrying 92 


Of course, she has lost some of her territory, 


per cent of all of our foreign commerce in foreign bottoms we 


had an enormous balance of trade in our favor. 
ships enough to carry the German commerce. The only dif- 


There will be 


ference will be that instead of paying the sums to German- | 
owned ships she will be compelled to pay her freightage to ships 


which are owned by other countries, just as we have been 
doing for the last 60 or 70 years. We have lived under it, and 
we have not regarded it as a great hardship. 

Why, Senators, German submarines sunk more Norwegian 
Ships than they sunk of French or Italian or any other coun- 
try's ships except those of Great Britain. 
bottom of the ocean during this war more Norwegian sailors 
than she sent to the bottom of either French or Italian sailors. 
Now, after the war is over, after recalling her devastation 
against a neutral country that was helping her in every way 
by giving her its agricultural products, I think she can not 


complain if she has to pay a few Norwegian ships for carrying | 


her commerce. There will be plenty of them to carry the 
German commerce to every portion of the world. 

Again, there is talk about Germany being a weak country 
to-day. Mr. President, in 5 years, in my opinion—certainly in 
10 years—Germany will be one of the strongest countries in 
Europe. Why? Because of the industrious and economical 
character of her people. The German people are not afraid 
of work. They may have socialistic tendencies; they may have 
paternalistic ideas; but they will work. They will work 10 
hours a day or they will work 12 hours a day, and they will 
work 100 per cent efficient. If you can meet that kind of com- 
petition with any labor working seven or eight hours a day, 


She sent to the | 


almost nothing during the war, while you conducted the war 
upon paper money and without borrowing a dollar outside, you 
ought to pay in reparation a sum equal to the taxes that were 
imposed by the other nations upon their people”? All this 
commission is going to ask is that henceforth, until the German 
debt fixed by the commission is paid, Germany shall tax herself 
as much as these other nations have taxed themselves. If 
there is anything brutal or anything wrong in that, I confess 
I fail to see it. On the contrary, I think the reparation com- 
mission will be generous, and more than generous, in their 
dealings with Germany, and I wish them to be so. 

I think the sooner we forget the war the better; the sooner 
we eliminate the animosities growing out of the war the better. 
I wish to see a league of nations; I want Germany in that 
league of nations, and I want to give her the opportunity which - 
her capabilities will insure to her. If we can not compete with 
her then, it will be our own fault, and she will be entitled 
to the world’s markets, and I think, Mr. President, she will get 
her share the moment she gets a stable government, free from 
the blighting influence of bolshevism. I do not think that we 
need to worry that the reparation commission is going to inflict 
penalty upon the German people greater than they can 
pear. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I had intended when I called 
up the treaty this morning to say a word in regard to pairs. On 


| a question of such great moment as the treaty of peace I think 


no one can wish that it should turn on any loss of votes because 
of the absence of Senators or because of any juggling of pairs. 
I think that we should take the same course that was adopted 
with reference to the suffrage amendment, when there was an 
understanding on both sides that a pair should be arranged for 
any Senator who was absent on account of personal illness or 
on account of illness or death in his family. I merely mention 
this now, because I think the whips on both sides who are in- 
trusted with this matter should see to it that some such arrange- 
ment is made. I think that is only fair and proper. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator a 
question. Of course, the Senator means equal pairs upon the 


| question of the adoption of reservations and amendments? 


Mr. LODGE. 
of ratification. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When it comes to the final question of rati- 
fication pairs would be arranged on a basis of two to one. 

Mr. LODGE. They would be arranged upon a basis of two 
to one, of course. That is the understanding I wish to have. I 
merely mention it now, because I think it is important that that 
should be understood. None of us wish to reach a decision of 


Certainly, and double pairs upon the question 


with a half-day holiday on Saturday, and only 65 per cent this question by any accident. 


efficient, you will do more than J believe you will ever be able 
to do. : 
Remember another thing bearing upon the matter of taxation 
to meet the demands of reparation. Germany went into this 
war with an idea that sbe would tax her own people just as 
little as possible; that she would run the war on paper money, 
and when she was Victorious she would put the screws on her 
defeated enemies and compel them to pay in good gold her 
entire war indebtedness and as much more as she conld exact. 
She therefore taxed her people but very lightly, and, of course, 
now that she is defeated, the German paper mark is at a very low 
value. While she was comparatively free from taxation, the 
other nations of the world, not knowing whether they would be 
able to dictate terms of peace, taxed their people to the limit 
during the war, and then borrowed in addition all they could 
possibly borrow, They Lad to borrow from foreign nations, 
Germany owes no debt to any extent to any foreign nation. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Russia all owe the United 
States huge sums. At this point I wish to present a table 
showing the comparative taxation of Great Britain and the 
United States during the last year of the war. The table was 
made in April, 1919, after the close of the year 1918, en1 is as 
follows: 


Estimated Per cent 
Country. tonal Ta xation tor yal riia Per ene 
wealth. 5 t 
United Kingdom $85, 000, 000,000 | $3,816,000, 000 4.5 $86.13 
tory! ES Pee wat „000, 00 | 1,750,000, 000 |- 2.2 22. 88 
United States 220, 000,000,000 | 4, 370, 000, 000 1.9 30. 13 


It thus appears that the United States taxed its people one 
and one-half times more than Germany taxed hers and that 
Great Britain taxed hers almost four times as much. Is it 
unfair to say to Germany, “ While you taxed your people 


tional t 
wealth. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest that the Senator ask unanimous 
consent to the effect he has indicated. 

Mr. LODGE. Pairs are outside the rules, and I do not think 
I have any right to ask unanimous consent. I think all I can do 
is to state the understanding which I hope will be arrived at. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have sent word to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr, Hrrencocx], and I expect him here in a 
moment. If the Senator cares to present the matter again, I 
suggest that he do so when the Senator from Nebraska returns. 

Mr. LODGE. Pairs are wholly outside the rules, as I have 
stated. Pairing is a matter between individual Senators. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that fact, but I should be glad to see 
some satisfactory arrangement made. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no doubt the matter will be arranged as 
it was in the case of the suffrage amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have no doubt any such arrange- 
ment will be carried out on this side. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wanted to make the suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Iam sure we will be glad to see that 
the final action represents the thought of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Absolutely. 

Mr. President, in regard to the change in the first reservation 
which I moved this morning, I wish to say a very few words. 
The first amendment is the amendment to reservation No. 1, 
relating to withdrawal from the league. As it was agreed to 
by the Senate, the last part, which is the only part in contro- 
versy, is wholly ineffective. It provides that notice of with- 
drawal by the United States may be given by a concurrent 
resolution of the Congress of the United States. The purpose 
of that reseryation was that the Houses of Congress should 
have the right to give notice of withdrawal, and that result 
is not obtained by the language of the reservation as it stands. 
Under the Constitution it is clear to me that any resolution re- 
quiring the concurrent action of the two Houses must be signed 
by the President, and although I know that Mr. Calhoun made 
un argument in regard to it, I do not see that under the rigid 
language of the Constitution his interpretation can be sus- 
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tained. In other words, the words “concurrent resolution“ 
would Jeave it as the words “joint resolution,’ where it is 
now; for no one doubts that a joint resolution of the two 
Houses, signed by the President, would be sufficient to termi- 
nate any treaty or to give a notice of withdrawal from the 
league. 

This league is an experiment, to speak of it in the most flat- 
tering language that I can command, and as an experiment I 
think it is well that there should be some relaxation in the 
methods of withdrawal. The purpose, if I may repeat myself, 
is to give that power to the Houses of Congress as well as to 
the President. The President has not the power specifically 
under the Constitution. The Constitution is silent in regard 
to it; but the President has exercised the power, as in the case 
when President Taft gave notice of the termination of the 
treaty with Russia without action by either branch of Con- 
gress. There may be some doubt about that power, but it has 
been exercised by the President, and it might easily be ex- 
ercised again. 

In the case of the league, the objection was made that it was 
a reflection on the President the way it was framed. It cer- 
tainly was not intended to be so, because the rule of this Presi- 
dent is limited by time to a comparatively short period. It is 
aimed at all future Presidents. It has been amended so as to 
give the power to the President alone definitely to withdraw 
from the league, or to the two Houses alone; and in using 
the language of the Constitution in regard to the passage of 
an amendment to the Constitution, which is confessedly beyond 
the power of the President, I think we make it clear. 

It is now worded so that it shall read: 

And notice of withdrawal by the United States may be pres 
President or by Congress alone whenever a majority of both Houses 
may deem it necessary. 

Personally, I have no objection whatever to conferring that 
power, so far as it can be conferred, upon the President alone, 
and I think it very important that the same power should be 
reserved to the two Houses. If we are going to have this reser- 
vation at all, it ought to be made effective, and I think it is of 
the utmost importance that the twe Houses should have the 
right to give notice of withdrawal, and I am perfectly willing 
to leave it with the President. I will admit that I do not mind 
facilitating withdrawal, but that is the purpose of this change 
in the reservation. It has, in the first place, the merit of making 
it effective, which it is not now; and, in the second place, it does 
give the Congress a power which I think ought to be conferred 
upon it, 

I only desired to make this explanation in regard to the first 
change in the reservation. 

Mr. President, I have no intention of making a speech. I 
merely desired to explain the reservation, and unless some other 
Senator desires to go on at this time—as I understand the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. THoatas] is to speak on the treaty, and 
of course would prefer to speak to-morrow—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
any further action, I should like to have printed the following 
alternative reservations in the usual form. 

Mr. LODGE. Are those the reservations the Senator was 
kind enough to hand to me? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Les. 7 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ALTERNATIVE COMPROMISE RESERVATIONS. 


On behalf of 40 Senators, Mr. HITCHCOCK, as a means of pro- 
moting ratification of the treaty, proposed the following reser- 
vations to article 10, either of which will be supported by them: 

BIPARTISAN CONFERENCE RESERVATION. 

“The United States assumes no obligation to employ its mili- 
tary or naval forces or the economic boycott to preserve the ter- 
ritorial integrity or political independence of any other country 
under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the military or 
naval forces of the United States under any other article of 
the treaty for any purpose, unless in any particular case the 
Congress, which, under the Constitution, has the sole power to 
declare war, shall by act or joint resolution so provide. Neth- 
ing herein shall be deemed to impair the obligation in articie 16 
concerning the economic boycott.” 

Mn. TAFT’S SUGGESTED RESERVATION, 

“The United States declines to assume any legal or binding 
obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country under the provisions of article 10, 
or to employ the military or naval forces of the United States 
under any article of the treaty for any purpose; but the Con- 
gress, which, under the Constitution, has the sole power in the 
premises, will consider and decide what moral obligation, if any, 
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under the circumstances of any particular case, when it arises, 
should move the United States in the interest of world peace 
and justice to take action therein, and will provide accord- 


Whichever of the above reservations is preferred by sup- 
porters of the treaty on the majority side will, as a compromise, 
be acceptable to us. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Has the Senator an alternative reserya- 
tion for this reservation, No. 1? 

Mr. TCHCOCK. No; I have not. I have not offered any 
amendment to the pending reservation. 


Those I have offered 
relate to article 10, 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I do not know whether this 
is the amendment that was substantially agreed to by the bi- 
partisan committee or not. 

Mr. LODGE, It is not. There was some discussion of the 
matter there. The proposition was made to substitute the word 
“joint” for concurrent,“ and this was offered as another 
proposition, and there it was left. There was no agreement in 
regard to it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think the conference was fairly evenly 
divided between using the words “ joint resolution” and adopt- 
ing the method suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. It was before the bipartisan conference, and 
discussed somewhat, but no conclusion was reached, and I 
desired to submit it because I thought it was a great improve- 
ment, a necessary improvement, in the reservation as it stands. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I think it is an improvement from the standpoint of those 
who want to get out of the league as easily as possible. That 
is, you place it up either to Congress or to the President. 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It has always been my view that there 
should be a legal act of Congress; that the President and the 
Congress should unite upon legislation that would take us out 
of the league, just exactly as they should unite upon any other 
character of legislation; that it was equally important. I must 
confess that I do not like the idea of giving the President, 
whether it is this President or some future President, the sole 
power, without any act of Congress, to say that we shall be in 
this league or we shall be out of it. Congress and the country 
might want to be in, and the President could take us out. It 
seems to me—I say it with all fairness and earnestness—that 
it ought to be done by a joint or a concurrent resolution, and 
that we ought not to give the power to the President alone—a 
power that is not given him by the Constitution—to take us out 
of a treaty which required both the President and the Senate 
to put us in. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the President on more than one 
occasion—I know on one, and 1 think on others has exercised 
that power, which the complete silence of the Constitution war- 
rants him in doing, I suppose, although I imagine it never has 
been settled by any definite action. He has exercised the 
power of terminating a treaty. Of course, if he can terminate 
a treaty he can terminate a portion ofa treaty. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I ask the Senator if he has exercised 
that power where the power to terminate it was not given in 
the treaty itself? 

Mr. LODGE. The power is not given to terminate this one. 
It is only a power to give notice. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, I have no doubt but that we can give 
the President the power to terminate the treaty; but the point 
I made was that I do not think we ought to place it in the 
power of one man to speak for the entire Nation and take us 
out of a treaty that required two-thirds of the Senate and the 
President combined to put us in. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course, there we come to a 
distinct difference. The Senator thinks it is desirable to tie us 
as tightly as possible into this experiment by a two-thirds vote. 
I do not. I think the Congress alone ought to have the power 
to withdraw by a majority vote, and I am perfectly willing to 
give the same power to the Executive, who has charge of a 
large part of our foreign affairs and all the initiation of our 
foreign policies. I have no objection to trusting the President 
generally with the power to withdraw from the league if he 
thinks fit. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the Senator will allow me, I want to 
correct one impression that he has of my position, namely, that 
I would require a two-thirds vote to take us out. On the con- 
trary, I think we can change a treaty by an act of Congress 
when it is passed by the Congress of the United States and 
signed by the President. 

Mr. LODGE. yea: 

Mr, McCUMBER. That would require only a majority vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; if you had the President's signature. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Well, I would have it. S 

Mr. LODGE. But if you did not have the President's signa- 
ture it would require a two-thirds vote, which is what I am 
aiming at. I want to give to Congress the power to withdraw 
from the leagne by a majority vote. I am perfectly willing 
to give the same power to the President. As I said, I am not 
interested in limiting the power of withdrawal from what at 
best is an experiment. 

Mr. President, to return to what I was saying, I have no 
desire to continue. I have no speech to make. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THoaas] desires to speak, I understand, 
in the morning. If no other Senator wishes to speak now, I 
move that we return to legislative session. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LANDS AT MILITARY POSTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8819) to amend an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1919, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing. votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make the usual motion, and ask 
that conferees be appointed by the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in the original 
House bill there was a provision which required the immediate 
dismantling of Camp Gordon. The Senate bill postpones any 
action upon that camp for a year and a half in order that the 
requirements of the Government in connection with it might 
have an opportunity for full consideration. We did not discuss 
the subject before the Senate. However, before the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate which had the bill under consideration 
I appeared and presented certain reasons which to me seemed 
conclusive why this camp should not be dismantled at the 
present time; and I ask leave of the Senate to print substan- 
tially what I then said, or most of what I said before the sub- 
committee, in the RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HOKE SMITH, OF GEORGIA, BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Senator SmitrH. I only wish at this time to refer to the latter part 
of the provision of the bill applicable to Camp Gordon. I do not ask 
that any appropriation be made for Camp Gordon, but I wish to call 
attention to some of the reasons why it would be unwise at this time 
to take any st toward scrapp mp Gordon. 

I am deeply interested in the retention of Camp Gordon because it is 
the logical place for the camp in w. will be located the men who 
hereafter enlist for service in the Army from Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
and several other southeastern and Gulf States. 


be no diffi 
this system the camps must be nigen 
to the residence of the bo The loca 

camps will largely control character of volunteers. 

There should be no expense to the Government about maintaining 
the camps, for the vocational training of the boys should cover all the 
work needed for the maintenance of the camp, and the boys should do 
the work of maintenance. Painting, carpen g work, and elec 
work should all be taught the privates, and this instruction should be 
combined with the practical work of camp maintenance. 

Some would naturally take courses in agriculture, and 250 acres, in- 
tensively cultivated by the soldiers, should furnish much that was needed 
in the camp. 

Camp . nm is preeminently suited for the prone I have ted, 
and also, on account of its transportation facilities, for moving the 
soldiers to any pert of the country east of the i where they 
might temporarily be needed. . 

n the winter of 1915-16 Gen. Wood was commander of the South- 
eastern Division. He told me then that as a part of the permanent 
policy of the War Department he intended to recommend the establish- 
ment of a camp near Atlanta for a division of troops, it being the cen- 
tral distributing point between the Potomac and the pene i Rivers, 
and this being a city of such size and with such a seer of entertain- 
ment and opportunity for occupation that it was especially desirable as 
the point for such a location in the southeastern States. 

In this connection, I will mention that it is the center of the rail- 
road systems of the southeast, and from it to New Orleans it is 12 
hours, to Chicago it is less than 24 hours, to Washington about 20 
hours, and all the main lines of the southeast come into Atlanta and 
have through connections from Atlanta to all points east of the 
Mississippi. s 

The Government has invested at Camp Gordon, in round figures, 
$12,000,000, and the portion which provides for housing and caring for 
a division of troops is practically permanent in its character. 

The buildings are constructed chiefly of heart pine, underpinned with 
cedar and cypress. The quarters for the men are well provided with 
baths and toilet rooms. 


The base hospitals will accommodate 1,500 tients and the ‘con- 
valescent hospitals as many more. The operating wards and labora- 
tories are fitted throughout with modern equipment, The kitchens, 


be purcha 
to carry to the cam 


and about the base hospital are constructed upon 
roved sanitary plans. 
e laundry, I am advised, is equipped with modern machinery and 


eam 
In many places I found concrete floors and hard wall plaster for 
side walls. 

There is a complete system of sewerage throughout the camp. Sur- 
face water is ved in basins and carried off through terra-cotta 
storm water sae to the outskirts of the camp. The sewage of the 
camp is ompa into an antiseptic tank where filtration takes place, 
and the wa is finally discharged free from pollution, The sewerage 
system of the camp, I am ad cost $1,250,000. The water supply 
is by a direct connection from city of Atlanta supply, the city 
of Atlanta having extended a large main to the camp at a cost to the 
city of $250,000. 

Provisions for fighting fires are excellent. 

In the camp, I am advised, there is a permanent reservoir fos 
200.000 gallons of water. 

There are, I think, 60 miles of macadamized roads in the camp. 

There is an excellent electric system throughout the camp, with 25 
miles, I am told, of poles and service wires. 

Warehouses have been constructed along the Southern Railroad 
alo the edge of the camp to carry supplies for 40,000 troops. These 
warehouses are well constructed with ample trackage facilities, with 
concrete approaches, and with fire-proof walls at close intervals. 

engineer who had charge of construction on the und went 
over the property with me, and from him and from others I am advised 
24000 506 at Camp Gordon could not now be duplicated for 


I understand that the committee which visited Camp Gordon were 
impressed with the fact that there was no rifle range left at Camp 
Gordon. I think an investigation will show that the rifle range used 
during the mobilization dt troops was up the Southern road quite a 
distance, and the War Department declined to buy it before the Ist 
of July because the prices asked for the land were considered excessive 
and because a better place for a rifle range was located by Army officers 
in June closer to camp, but the purchase was not concluded before 
the 1st of July, so it was not made. 

This newly located rifle range is 2 miles from the camp and can 
sed at reasonable figures. The city of Atlanta mt $250,000 
the same water supply that is u by the city, 
and if the United States needs 1,000 acres or more for a rifle range 
and does not wish to pay for it 1 am quite sure it will be furnished 
without rental for as long as it is needed. 

What I wish to impress upon the committee is that, our military 
policy not yet having been decided upon, to dismantle this one great 
central camp between the Potomac and the Mississippi would be a 
blunder. It may be that at the end of 12 months, when our final 
military plans are determined upon, you will conclude we do not need 
a military camp at Gordon. own view is that under our new 

licy of giving vocational training to privates in the Regular Army 
— time of peace, as well as military training, the men should have 
the iL Pp. of being stationed as near as practicable to their 
homes if we wish the best character of men to volunteer as privates 
in the Army. There ought to be in each one of the divisions mapped 
out by the War Department a a for the training of soldiers and 
for the vocational training that will be furnished in connection with 
military training. 

In Georgia, Wheeler at Macon, Hancock at Augusta, and part of 
Chickamauga have been dismantled. This is the only large camp that 
still remains. I think there is but one more’ between the Potomac and 
the Mississippi semipermanent in its construction, and that is at 
Columbia, S. C. All the other Infantry camps with lumber or brick 
construction south of the Potomac and between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi have, I believe, been dismantled. 

I understand some thought Camp Benning meets the entire r 
ment for troops in the Southeast. This view is erroneous. 
Benning is to be the national training school for Infantry officers. 
vision there is made for no permanent troops, but for those who come 
and go from all parts of the country. If Camp Benning were to be 
enlarged to take care of Infantry, to provide housing and other equip- 
ment for the Infantry of the section, it would cost $10,000,000 not now 
necessary for Camp ing. 

The southeastern section, between the Potomac and the Mississippi, 
will need provision for the troops of the locality. Camp Gordon was 
selected by the War Department as the permanent camp to be retained 
for treops from Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and one or two other States, 
It in no way conflicts with Benning, but, rather, its proximity to Camp 
Benning a to its value. 

At Camp Gordon you have buildings erected from heart pine, a little 

„ but durable; you have a perfectly equipped pomp stak you have a 
perfect system of sanitation ; you have excellent warehouses; you have 
water mains and sewage pe ave the property; and you have nearly 
paid for. 
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to throw a ctically what has cost $12,000, 5 ‘ore you know 
what your m policy will be and before you have decided what 
you need, would be economically most unsound. 


T went all over the camp a few days ago with the engineer who had 
immediate charge in the field of construction, and he has given me an 
elaborate report on the work. He was a civil engineer employed there 
on construction; he supervised the work; he went over it with me and 
called my attention to its durability and to its general character. My 
only request is that the latter part of that provision—scrapping Camp 
Gordon—be not concurred in by the Senate. 

I think the chances are nine out of ten you will find 
need this camp. To throw it away for what it would 
with the serious probability, if not 
would be a great waste. 

Senator Capper. How man 

Senator SMITH. I was to 


‘ou will certainly 
ring dismantied 
certainty, that you will need it, 


are now used. 
men and the convalescent hospital 
The subcommittee of the House in their report seem to be of the im- 
zession that the ground was not available at this camp for g: 
t is true there is no target range at the camp. I haye already dis- 
the lack of a target range, and am confident a satisfactory target 
range can be obtained at a reasonable price or on terms satisfactory to 
the G = 


at many or more. 
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The drill grounds in this camp were sufficient to train the Eighty- 
second Division, and the splendid record of this division in Europe is 
reasonable peoos that they were well drilled. 

I am confident Army experts will sustain my view that the only addi- 
tional land required is the target range. 

Senator SHEPPARD. How long have you had this camp, Senator SMITH ? 

Senator Samira. It was built at the first of the war, 

Senator SHEPPARD. At Camp Gordon? 

Senator SMITH. Yes. Before you came in I stated Gen. Wood, in the 
winter of 1915-16, was the commander of the Southeastern Division, 
and I think he made a formal report on the subject. He told me he 
intended to recommend the establishment at Gordon of a divisional cam 
as a part of the permanent distribution of troops in time of peace, it 
being the best point between the Potomac and the Mississippi Rivers for 
such purpose. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. SPENCER, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
and Mr. SHEPPARD conferees upon the part of the Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 
17, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 16, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O, Thou Great Jehovah, imminent in all the works Thou hast 
wrought, attested, in the light of the farthest star that illu- 
mines space; in the tiniest flower that blooms on the lonely 
mountain top: in the most forlorn heart inspired to action. 

The world is passing through a trial of greatest magnitude 
and we call upon Thee for faith, hope, love to guide us, potent 
factors in the affairs of men, that truth, liberty, justice, mercy, 
love, may prevail. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 14, 1920, 
was read and approved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for indefinite leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. Forp- 
NEY, on account of illness in his family. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SALE OF GERMAN SHIPS-——-REFERENCE OF PETITIONS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that certain petitions 
which are being filed opposing the sale of former German ships, 
and which have been referred to the select committee to in- 
vestigate the Shipping Board, be hereafter referred to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It seems 
to me that that is the proper committee to which they should 
go, as it has legislative jurisdiction, a thing that the select 
committee does not have. These petitions involve a matter 
which might possibly require legislation, and while the select 
committee is investigating certain phases of the matter which 
is the subject of the petitions, I am sure that the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, presided over by my 
colleague [Mr. GREENE], is the proper committee to take cog- 
nizance of these matters. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? Why not have those already sent to the select 
committee sent to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, so that that committee will have them all in 
one place? 

Mr. WALSH. If this reference is made, it is my intention 
then to ask a rereference of those that have already been 
referred to the select committee to the Committee on the Mer- 
Chant Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he will follow 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts and in the 
future will so refer such petitions. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I ask unanimous consent that certain 
petitions opposing the sale of these German ships which have 
been already referred to the committee to investigate the 
Shipping Board be rereferred to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
it not the practice to have all of these petitions referred under 


the guidance of the Speaker, so that the Speaker may refer 
them to the committees he thinks proper? 

The SPEAKER, That is correct, and the Speaker, under 
that practice, has referred some of them to the committee on 
investigation, but the chairman of that committee having 
suggested that he thinks they should go to the other com- 
mittee, the Speaker in the future will refer them to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I take it that under 
the rule the Member filing the petition makes the reference. 

Mr. WALSH. The Member, usually does. 

The SPEAKER. These are petitions which are usually re- 
ferred by the Member himself. 

Mr. GARD. They may be sent, I suspect, where they are 
directed by the introducer of the petition. 

The SPEAKER. When they are filed without any refer- 
ence, then the Speaker, through the Clerk, refers them. With- 
out objection, the request of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 11960, the Diplomatie 
and Consular appropriation bill, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the Diplo- 
matie and Consular appropriation bill, with Senate amendments, 
disagree to all of the Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire some information, if possible. It has been reported 
through the press that the President, through proper order, has 
made provision for entering into the United States of Mexican 
labor without passport fees or payment of the head tax to meet 
the agricultural emergency in Texas and possibly in some of the 
other States. I want to know whether that is an order that 
has any definiteness to it and upon which the people may de- 
pend. There is a great scarcity of labor in the State of Texas 
just now, and it is almost impossible for farmers and stockmen 
to get help of any kind, within any reasonable limit, both as to 
the required number of employees and wages demanded, and 
they would like to know what they may depend’ upon in the 
future. If the gentleman can give us any light on that subject, 
I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania will permit, I think this statement will 
answer the gentleman from Texas. The Secretary of Labor on 
February 12 in a very short order continued the regulations as 
they existed on January 1, 1920, lifting certain provisions of 
the law with regard to passports, head tax, and illiteracy with 
respect to laborers from contiguous territory coming into the 
border States and into Florida. The Secretary finds his au- 
thority under a certain provision which is found in the last part 
of section 3 of the present immigration laws. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that is to last how long? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Until further notice—through 
this crop season, I imagine. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will 
whether that applies to Canada? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
follows: 


the gentleman tell me 


It does. The order is as 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 12, 1920, 


To the COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION: 


Pending action by Congress on 8 legislation in re admission 
of laborers for agricultural pursuits to meet conditions such as are 
claimed to exist in States on the northern and southern borders and in 
the State of Florida, you are hereby directed, until further instructed, 
to put in force in States on said borders and in the State of Florida the 
regulations existing January 1, 1920, relating to the admission of labor- 
ers in States on the southern border and in Florida. 
W. B. WiLsoN, Secretary. 


Mr. BLANTON, Would not a proclamation of peace destroy 
that order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I think not. 
issued on account of other than a war emergency. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts wants to 
know what this committee has to do with it. This particular bill 
has to do with passports, and said order would exempt Mexican 
laborers from paying the $10 per head, which means much to 
our Texas people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; it has nothing to do 
with that. The immigration law provides that the Secretary of 
Labor under certain condftions may remove these restrictions, 


The order is 


1920. 
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Mr. BLANTON. And we may expect that order to last 
through the present crop year. That is what our Texas people 
want, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. There is nothing in this 
bill that affects that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are some Senate amendments on this bill that I think are 
not entirely in harmony with the view the House has in ‘respect 
to the matters affected. I feel confident that the conferees will 
give consideration to the views of the House in connection with 
those matters, and my own hope is that some of these amend- 
ments will not be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that a certain 
amendment in the bill provided for a charge of $10.a head for 
passports to those desiring to leave the United States, which, 
it is said, will raise quite a large sum of money. 
time the Senate inserted amendments increasing the amount of 
appropriations $700,000, and I would like to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs whether it is the intention 
of the conferees to permit this $700,000 to remain in the bill on 
the theory .that the revenue received from the passport clause 
will meet these additional expenditures? 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it is the purpose of the conferees 
to carry out the intention of the House as expressed in the 
House bill and oppose any increase—— 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will permit, does the amend- 
ment referred to by the gentleman from Illinois provide that 
the moneys collected for the passports shall be turned into the 
Treasury or shall be kept by the State Department for expendi- 
ture? 

Mr. PORTER. The money is paid directly into the Treasury. 

Mr. GARNER. Then the question as to there being a profit 
from that to the State Department would not be taken into con- 
sideration? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the only question is whether or not the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House would feel that, inas- 
much as the revenue was to be derived from that source, they 
would be more liberal in the matter of appropriations, and that 
is one of the things to which I am opposed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After à pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair appoints the 9 conferees: 
Mr. Porter, Mr. Rocers, and Mr. FLOOD. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article by 
former President Taft which appears in the papers ‘this morning 
relative to the powers and duties of Cabinet officers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp by inserting an 
article by ex-President Taft appearing in the morning papers. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to direct the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Warsa] to this request. Mr. Taft is quite prolific with his 
articles, as we all observe, in the morning newspapers. Now, T 
think it should be understood that where one of the articles of 
Mr. Taft tickles the fancy of some one on this side, and which 
probably takes a lick at somebody on that side, that he should 
be permitted to put it in the Rxconb, and I merely call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to it at this time so that there will be no 
controversy in the future in reference to printing these articles 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I desire to call the attention of the House to 
the fact that print paper is very scarce, and it costs a lot to print, 
and if they are going’to print all of ex President Taft's letters it 
will cause a very much larger shortage in print paper. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will say to my friend there seems to be 
some serious difference of opinion in certain quarters as to 
the rights and duties of Cabinet officers, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think there is much difference of 
opinion ; if that is all, I would object—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is for the illumination of the gentle- 
man and the other Members of the House and for the informa- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to call the attention of the gentleman from Ohio to the fact 
that I read this article very hurriedly and there is one statement 
in there that shows that the ex-President evidently read the 
correspondence between the President and the ‘Secretary of 
State very hurriedly, because there is a misstatement of fact. 


At the same | 


I know it is not intentional on the part of ex-President Taft. 
He has drawn a conclusion based upon that. I was going to 
compare it to-day, and I would not want it to go into the RECORD 
and be circulated if it is a misstatement of fact. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I submit the article for what it is worth. 
Of course, the gentleman would have opportunity, perhaps, later 
to correct any misapprehension. 

Mr. WINGO. If we should undertake to refute all the mis- 
statements of leading Republicans, public business would be im- 
peded indefinitely, and for that reason I shall object for the 
present. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
request to extend my remarks in the Recor by printing an ad- 
dress of my own on Abraham Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address delivered by him on Abraham Lincoln. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH, Well, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, is this the same address the gentle- 
man from Indiana objected to the other day? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARD. I understand the gentleman delivered it before 
some organization of the Grand Army of the Republic? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I delivered it before the Grand 
Army of the Republic last Friday evening. 

Mr. WINGO. I hope my friend will not object. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
‘Chair ‘hears none. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Davey bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Davey 
bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I asked unanimous 
consent, when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] was in 
the chair last Saturday, to extend in the Recorp some telegrams 
from some cattlemen in my home county on the Agricultural bill. 
Some of those telegrams I did not get until yesterday, and I 
should like to ask permission to insert them in the Rxconb now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] got 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a tele- 
gram, as I understand it, which he then had. Now, undoubtedly, 
the balance of these telegrams will probably be simply cumula- 
tive and to the same effect. I do not think at this late date we 
ought to fill up the Recor with them. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They are from some half dozen 
stockmen’s associations, who urge the Committee on Agriculture 
to come there and examine the facts, They ask to have a hear- 
ing. The telegrams are not extensive at all. They set forth their 
conditions and the reasons why there should be no increase in 
the charge for grazing cattle on the forest reserves. The tele- 
grams are to me from the most prominent stockmen in the State, 
whom I have known for many years, and I feel that the House 
should have the benefit of their judgment. 

Mr. WALSH. It is dangerous to put telegrams in the RECORD 
inviting committees to visit 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. ‘Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
did I understand the gentleman from Colorado to say that these 
telegrams he wishes to put in the Recor are telegrams that the 
people in Colorado notified him they were going to send? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. How did they notify him? By mail? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They wired me, and then called 
the stockmen's meeting, and did not get around to sending them 
until after the bill had passed. I feel that they contain informa- 
rag the House and especially the Agricultural Committee ought 
to have, 

Mr. WALSH. What information can ‘the House get from 
these now, the ‘bill having passed with the very amendment in 
there that most of them were interested in? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They want the House ‘to know the 
conditions, and they want the committee to come there and in- 
vestigate and hold a hearing. They present the matter very 
fairly, and I really feel that the telegrams ought to go in the 
Recorp. They are not lengthy at all and the question of graz- 
ing fees and the attempt to commercialize the grazing on ‘the 
forest reserves is not settled by the passage of that bill. The 
cattlemen have got a right to be heard now or some time before 
the rights are adversely affected. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Record two articles by Mr. Taft indorsing the League 
of Nations and asking the Republicans in the Senate to agree 
upon the treaty. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT CALENDAR, 


The SPEAKER. To-day the Unanimous Consent Calendar is 
in order, and the Clerk will report the first bill. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO OFFICERS OF THE COAST GUARD. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 3202) granting leave of absence to officers of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported. 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: o 

Be it enacted, ete., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to grant leave of absence without pay to such officer 
or officers of the United States Coast Guard as he sirr f deem advisable, 
and to permit him or them to accept employment wi the Venezuelan 
Government with such compensation and emoluments as may be agreed 
upon between the Venezuelan Government and such officer or officers 
thus granted leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
report on this bill is not very extensive. I was wondering 
whether the gentleman had supplemented it with any additional 
report; and if not, if he will advise us more particularly con- 
cerning the bill than appears in the small report as to what 
the bill is intended to do? 

Mr. DALE., Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that I have not supplemented it with any report. I will 
be glad to state what I know about the facts. 

About a year ago the Venezuelan Government asked their 
minister here in Weshington to see if he could obtain from our 
Coast Guard an officer, and have him sent to the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment to act in the capacity of architectural director in the 
national navy yard at Puerto Cabello, and arrangements were 
made with the Navy Department, under which at that time the 
Coast Guard was being operated, it having been transferred 
from the Treasury Department to the Navy Department during 
the war, and an officer from the Coast Guard was detailed to 
go there. But they discovered there was no authority under 
which he could be transferred; that he would have to resign. 
Now, the Coast Guard officials were very anxious to keep this 
man in the service and keep all the men in the service that 
they had—these officers particularly. They did not want them 
to resign, and the request came from the Coast Guard itself 
to obtain authority under which they could allow one of these 
officers, or two of them, as the case might be, to be transferred 
to the Venezuelan Government, without pay, and transferzed 
under leave of absence, so that at the end of thelr period of 
service of a few months or a year or so they might come back 
into the Coast Guard Service of our Government. 

Now, this matter was submitted to the State Department, and 
the State Department recommended it. They recommended it 
because of some reasons that perhaps it might not be public 
policy to state here on the floor, but they thought if the Vene- 
zuelan Government wanted our officers there it might have a 
good influence over that Government and Governments in that 
locality to have one of them there. Not only that, but they 
thought it might be beneficial to both Governments if the Vene- 
zuelan Government could have the advantage of our system of 
conducting affairs in our Coast Guard. 

Mr. GARD. Do I understand that one officer had already 
been detailed by the Navy Department and had given service 
to the Venezuelan Government in his capacity? 

Mr. DALE. No, sir. He had not gone to the Venezuelan 
Government. Arrangements had been made for the transfer of 
this officer from our Coast Guard to the Venezuelan Govern- 


ment, but he did not go, because they discovered there was no“ 


authority under which it could be done. 


Mr. GARD. How many officers is it contemplated to send 
down there? 
Mr. DALE. At the present time it is contemplated to send 


only one officer; possible a little later two; but only one or two. 

Mr. GARD. It seems there is some difficulty in keeping the 
best men under the nayal appropriations now in the service. I 
had the idea that possibly this bill might be a little broad, 
inasmuch as it authorizes leave of absence to an officer or 
officers of the Coast Guard, placing it in the diseretion of the 


President, possibly, to send more than should be sent, it rest- 
ing in the discretion of some one. 

Mr. DALE. I may be mistaken about this, but it is my im- 
pression that these officers are not under the Navy Department 
at all. They are under the Treasury Department. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield at that point? 

Mr. DALE. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. er 
Mr. ANDREWS of ‘Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, during the war 
time the Coast Guard was transferred to the Navy Department 
and acted under the orders of that department. At the con- 
clusion of military operations the officers of the Coast Guard 
were returned to the Treasury Department and are perma- 

nent officers of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. GARD. In that event they are now under the Treasury 
Department? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes; they ure now, an order 
having been issued for their return since the signing of the 
armistice. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? à 
Nr DALE. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 


. HICKS. Will this officer who goes down to Venezuela 
os to swear allegiance to the Venezuelan Government? 

Mr. DALE. No; not at all. They go there under leave of 
absence. They draw no pay from this Government. They are 
paid by the Venezuelan Government. At the end of their 
‘service in Venezuela they come back here. 

Mr. HICKS, Is the arrangement contemplated somewhat 
similar to the arrangement now in vogue in regard to our 
marines in the island of Haiti? As the gentleman knows, we 
have marines there who are a part of the gendarmery of 
Haiti, who are receiving pay from the United States Govern- 
ment and in addition are get*ing a stipend from the Haitian 
Government. They are, for all practical purposes, Haitian 
troops. 

Mr. DALE. No; I understand the marines are acting in 
Haiti as station marines while they are there, and they are 
acting under a treaty. The matter was adjusted, as I under- 
stand it, by a treaty between this Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti. 

Mr. HICKS.. Will this officer detailed to Venezuela be a Vene- 
zuelan officer while on leave? 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALE. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. I think he is simply under contract with the 
Venezuelan Government, as a civil employee would be. We do 
not think he should be required to lose his place and rank in 
the service of the United States when he returns. 

Mr. HICKS. He would not be a Venezuelan officer? 

Mr. DALE. I understand not. Iam very sure he simply goes 
as an instructor. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. DALE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. These men in the Coast Guard 
Service now are the men who formerly constituted the Revenue- 
Cutter Service—— 

Mr. HICKS. And the Life-Saving Service. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The Revenue-Cutter Service 
was a separate branch by itself. The Life-Saving Service was 
another special branch by itself. Those two divisions in the 
Treasury were consolidated under the title Coast Guard Sery- 
ice.” Now, these men who go are the men who belong to what 
we formerly designated as the Revenue-Cutter Service, and that 
service was the police force for the collection of customs duties 
as we all understand it. 

Mr. DALE. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] asked me 
some other question, I think, a while ago. 

Mr. GARD. No; I did not ask any particular question. I 
asked to be enlightened concerning the report, and the gentleman 
has given information which has satisfied me. 

Mr. DALE. I did not want to ignore the question. I would 
say that in discussing this matter with the Treasury Department 
the Treasury Department referred to the shortage of. officers, 
to which the gentleman from Ohio has just made reference, and 
said they were very anxious for a bill of this kind to pass, be- 
cause they thought it would prevent the resignation of these 
officers. They feared that the officers, if they were not given 
leave of absence under which they could take on this service 
temporarily, might be induced to leave the service. The induce- 
ment would be large enough from the Venezuelan Government 
to ‘warrant their resigning from the service of our Government. 


1920. 
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Mr. GARD. Would the gentleman be willing to accept as an 
amendment the insertion of the word “ civil” in line 7, so that 
it would appear that they were accepting civil employment? 

Mr. DALE, I think it would be civil employment. I have 
the impression that the insertion of the word “ civil” would do 
no harm. 

Mr. GARD. I suggest that because of the inquiry of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] as affecting the status 
of these men if they leave the United States service to go 
into the service of Venezuela as officers of the navy, because 
that is practically what it amounts to. What is their inter- 
national status? 

Mr. DALE. Well, in their request for this officer they ask 
for an engineer of experience to accept an appointment in 
their navy yard at Puerto Cabello. Now, if they ask for an 
engineer to accept an appointment in the navy yard, I will 
say frankly to the gentleman from Ohio I do not know whether 
the word “civil” would be fatal to their object or not, but if 
not I have no objection to it. 

Mr. GARD. My question was based on the inquiry of the 
gentleman from New York as to what would be the status of an 
American officer detailed to the Venezuelan Government and 
serving as an officer of the Venezuelan Navy in the navy yard. 

Mr. DALE. I do not know whether it would be similar to 
the marines or not. I know that the marines are in the 
Haitian service, and they wear the Haitian uniform. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DALE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Coast Guard Service has control 
over what is really the Life-Saving Service and the Revenue- 
Cutter Service, I take it, and that is what I want to ask about. 
This man would be employed to help install or instruct in refer- 
ence to the life-saving service, or probably the construction of 
small vessels used in the revenue service or coast-guard service 
of Venezuela. Is not that the purpose? 

Mr, DALE. ‘The gentleman from Illinois has stated the 
purpose for which these men are asked to go to Venezuela 
almost exactly as the request was made. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They want an expert? 

Mr. DALE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 

Mr. DALE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They want to borrow an expert for 
use in thele coast-guard and life-saving service? 

Mr. DALE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 


We have plenty of experts? 


I do not see why we should object 


to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Warsa). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to grant leave of absence, without pay, to such 
officer or officers of the United States Coast Guard as he may deem 
advisable, and to permit him or them to wt employment with the 
Venezuelan Government with such compensation and emoluments as 
may be agreed upon between the Venezuelan Government and such officer 
or officers thus granted leave of absence. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dare, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

FLATHEAD INDIAN ALLOTMENTS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2454) for the relief of certain members of the 
Flathead Nation of Indians, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to hear from the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

As I understand this bill it is proposed to allot to the Flathead 
Indian children, who have not heretofore received allotments, 
proportionate allotments in accordance with those that have 
already been made, and that 40 acres of each allotment shall be 
inalienable. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. That is correct, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Just for information, knowing that 
this has been the custom in the past, what will happen when the 
land runs out and more children are born after that? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. There will be no further allotments 


made. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I do not know. I think there 


have been some cases where in that event we were asked to buy 
LIX——1S7 


land to make allotments or to furnish money compensation for 
lack of land. I believe this has been the practice for years. I 
never could see much justice in it, I am frank to say that. That 
is what it does, as I understand. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. That is what it does; yes. 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois. Is this character of legislation princi- 
pally designed to benefit the children who were brought into the 
world after the original allotment or to encourage the parents 
to have more children? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit, this legisla- 
tion is really in effect to move up the date of the making up of 
the roll, in order to take care of some after-born children. 
This is a Senate bill, but the representation made before the 
House Indian Committee was that there is plenty of land to 
take care of these children. If the land is not allotted to these 
children, there is some provision whereby it may be sold to 
settlers, and the department is very desirous of having these 
later-born Indian children take allotments before the lands 
are sold. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Now, as a matter of fact, where 
allotments have been to all of the Indians, including all the 
minors up to a certain date, the balance of the land belongs 
to the whole tribe, and if a sale of land is made it is for the 
benefit of the tribe. Then when we bring the allotment down 
to date we take the land away from those who do not have 
more children and practically give it to those who have large 
families of children. . 

Mr. HASTINGS. Answering the gentleman, of course the 
date as of which the roll was made up was an arbitrary date. 
Congress could have fixed any other date. If this change is 
made it will be because Congress believes that instead of fix- 
ing the former date the time ought to be moved up to the 
present date. The amount that would be received for this 
land if sold would be inconsiderable, If the land is allotted 
to the children, it goes to the various families anyhow, and I 
understand from the representations made to the department 
and by them to the committee that this is in the interest of 
the Indians, that the Indians want it, and that there is no 
protest from them. I understand also from representations 
made by members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
that it is very desirable that this legislation should be enacted. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I remember how ardently my distin- 
guished friend from Oklahoma the other day spoke in favor 
of the proposition to remove all restrictions from Indians 

Mr. HASTINGS. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Whenever they become competent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. With that condition; yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I usually state a thing fairly ac- 
curately when I get through. But here is a proposition which 
keeps the restrictions on, no matter how competent the Indian 
may become, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; but the gentleman from Illinois will 
also remember that in the last Indian appropriation bill we 
provided for three competency, commissions. The purpose is 
to have these competency commissions go among the various 
Indian tribes, including this tribe, and to release the competent 
Indians in all the tribes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It will not release them in this case, 
because here is a provision in this bill, proposed by way of 
amendment, that 40 acres shall remain inalienable during the 
lifetime of the allottee. It does not make any difference how 
competent he may be, he can not sell the property, mortgage it, 
or otherwise dispose of it during his life. What does my dis- 
tinguished friend from Oklahoma say about that after his 
ardent speech of the other day? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I believe if any Indian is declared by a 
competency commission to be competent, and that is approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, that Indian ought to be placed 
upon a plane with the white man. The gentleman asks me a 
question, and I make that frank answer. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What does the gentleman say, then, 
to this proposed amendment that 40 acres shall remain inalien- 
able and nontaxable during the lifetime of the allottee? That 
will mean in some cases 70 or 80 years from now. 

Mr, CARTER. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion 
from me, I will say that that amendment ought to be changed 
so that the allottee would not have to come to Congress to get 
his restrictions removed, but it ought to be left with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior rather than with Congress to determine, 
because that is an administrative matter. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, I can not answer the 


CARTER], then, is of the opinion that we ought not to put in a 
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provision that certain property shall remain inalienable and 
nontaxable for 60 or 70 or 80 years, depending upon the length 
of the life of the allottee? 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman from Illinois will per- 
mit me—— . 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly, 

Mr. CARTER, I will tell him what I think ought to be done 
in this case. These are children born since the allotment was 
made. I think the allotments ought to be inalienable and non- 
taxable during their minority, and after that time I think the 
Secretary of the Interior should not be denied the right to 
remove restrictions, if they are found competent, after attain- 
ing their majority. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for me to 
ask a question of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. BEE. Would the gentleman accept an amendment that 
it should not be salable during minority, but after the man 
becomes of age, in case he is found competent, it may be sold? 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman knows that this is not my bill, 
but I think that would be a wholesome provision and ought to 
be placed in the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was not raising objection against 
the views of gentlemen, but I think Congress ought to legislate 
along the same line on two bills which it considers on two suc- 
cessive days. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what does it propose to do with children who are born during 
the year following the one year after the passage of this act? 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is no provision made for that. Of 
course, they will not be allotted any land unless Congress makes 
provision for it. 

Mr. WALSH. I know; but why should we take one group of 
children who have been born since the act of 1904 and permit 
a year to elapse after the passage of this law, and then say now 
these children who are unfortunate enough to be born after that 
time will have to be treated on a different basis? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I can not answer the gentleman. This is a 
Senate bill passed by the Senate, sent over to the House, and 
referred to the Indian Committee. The representation was 
made to the Indian Committee that there is plenty of land to 
allot to these children and that it is desirable to have it allotted 
to the Indian children rather than to be taken up by white 
settlers, in which event only a small amount would be paid. 

Mr. WALSH. I notice that there are 600 children and 25,000 
acres of land. They propose to give them 40 acres each, which 
will take up 24,000 acres. I was wondering why this particular 
group of 600 children are proposed to benefit from this legisla- 
tion at this particular time. Why not look to the future, if this 
is a good policy, which I doubt; why not enact a broad, general 
law which will take care of the children as they come along? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It might be, although I can not answer 
specifically, that as to the other Indian reservations there would 
not be sufficient land. But here there will be no charge what- 
ever on the Government, because there happens to be plenty of 
land to allot to the children. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman believe that we are doing 
these children a benefit by passing this sort of legislation? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I certainly do. It provides a home for 
them, and I think to provide a home for Indian children is much 
better than to give them the small amount that would be paid 
by the settlers for these lands. 

Mr. WALSH. To permit them to haxe these 40 acres the 
gentleman thinks will tend to make them self-supporting, useful 
members of the community? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think it would be much better than to 
give them the equivalent in money. We are all hoping it will 
tend to make them self-supporting. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, I notice in the report made by a commission to inves- 
tigate irrigation projects on Indian lands that that report states 
that there are lands on the Flathead Reservation which should 
be permanently reserved for forestry purposes in order to pro- 
tect the watershed and a number of streams, the saving of 
which is needed to irrigate Indian lands. Then, in answer to 
an inquiry made by the chairman, it was stated that if such is the 
case it would seem to be against the interest of the Flathead 
Indians to allow such lands to. pass into private ownership, either 
to the settlers under the homestead law or by allotment to the 
Indians. 


I notice that the Secretary of the Interior stated: 


In view of the fact that in a pita grear y a land which may be 

selected for watershed protection of the mountainous 
of the reservation, and that there is no —— Indian 

or homesteader will desire an allotment on such lands as the opt 
ce would use as a national forest, I do net see an 

why action on Senate bill 2454 should | be deferred until the — — 

indicated has made its report. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what I was going to call attention to. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Would it not be better to provide that 
no allotments should be made where it would interfere with the 
watershed protection and irrigation? f 

My observation in the world is that where somebody can get 
something of very small value which will interfere with other 
things of very large value, that he frequently mi it in order to 
be bought out. Why not protect against that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That very question was raised before the 
Indian Committee by some of the western Members who are very 
familiar with the question that the gentleman from Illinois 
raises, and the bill went over for some time for further investi- 
gation. The department made the representation—I do not have 
the report before me and have not refreshed my memory from 
it—but I remember that the department made certain represen- 
tations to the committee that there would be sufficient land 
to allot to the minor children without taking these lands neces- 
nots rs protect the watershed referred to by the gentleman from 

no 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Secretary says that there is no 
probability that any Indian or homesteader will desire an allot- 
ment of such lands as the Forestry Service would use as a 
national forest. It would seem to me the better way to do 
would be to protect that by a provision in the bill and not 
leave it to the probability of what some man wants, when his 
wants might interfere very materially with the interests of the 
tribe or of the Government, 

Mr. HASTINGS. The department thought it could do it by 
regulation, by administration, and that it would have the power 
to do it by administration. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They do not indicate it in this report. 

Mr, HASTINGS. I know certain representations were made 
to the committee to that effect, and that induced us to report 
it favorable. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this bill is on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has been considering the prece- 
dents, and he finds that it was held some years ago that when the 
House gave unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill 
it thereby dispensed with consideration of it under the Union 
Calendar. The Chair is disposed to follow that precedent, unless 
the House would rule otherwise.. 

Mr. WALSH. If that be so, then what is the difference be- 
tween considering a bill by unanimous consent and suspending 
the rules? 

The SPEAKER. There is this difference: This does not re- 
quire a two-thirds vote, and, furthermore, the bill may be 
amended when it is considered under unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And it requires unanimous consent to 
have it considered. Mr. Speaker, for a great many years it 
was the practice of the House, where a bill was on the Union 
Calendar and unanimous consent was given for its considera- 
tion, to consider the bill in the House. For some years after 
that, while Mr. CLARK was Speaker, he held that it still required 
unanimous consent to dispense with the consideration of the 
bili by the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. If the Speaker announces his ruling on the subject, that, 
I think, disposes of it. We will know then that if unanimous 
consent be given, the bill is not to be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, although 
I suppose a request might be made for unanimous consent to 
consider the bill without interfering with the right to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that if any Member de- 
sires to go into the Committee of the Whole House he could 
state that and give unanimous consent only upon the condition 
that the bill would be considered in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That during the period of one year from and after 
the approval of this act the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 


ty that an 


thorized, under existing law and under such rules and lations as 
he may prescribe, to make allotments on the Flathead Reservation 
enro; 


Mont., to all unallotted living children enrolled with the 
or entitled to enrollment: Provided, That such allotments be made 
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from any unallotted or unsold lands within the original limits of the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, including the area now classified and 
reserved as timber lands, cut-over lands, burned or barren lands 
thereon ; and patents issued for allotments hereunder for any lands 
from which such timber has not been cut and marketed shall contain a 
clause reserving to the United States the right to cut and market, for 
the tribal benefit, as now authorized by law, the merchantable timber 
on the lands so allotted: Provided further, That when the merchant- 
able timber has been cut from any lands allotted hereunder the title 
to such timber as remains on such lands will thereupon pass to the 
respective allottees, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby di- 
rected to withhold from sale or entry all lands unsold and unentered 
within the said reservation at the date of 8 of this act until 
allotments hereunder have been completed, acts or parts of acts 
7 inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, lines 14 and 15, after the word “ completed,” strike out 
“All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed” 
and Insert: “Provided, That not exceeding 40 acres of each allotment 
made under the provisions of this act shall be d ted as a home- 
stead, which shall be inalienable and nontaxable during the lifetime of 
the allottee unless otherwise provided ly Congress and so evidenced 
in the patents issued for said allotmerts.’ 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “the” in the committee amendment, 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: * minority of the allottee and thereafter until such re- 
strictions may be removed either by Congress or the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be 
reported as it will read if this be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment as it 
would read if the amendment to the amendment were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That not exceeding 40 acres of each allotment made under 
the provisions of this act shall be designated as a homestead, which 
shall be inalienable and nontaxable during the minority of the allottee 
and thereafter until such restrictions may be removed either by Con- 
gress or the Secretary of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma desire 
to be heard upon his amendment? 

Mr..CARTER. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Oklahoma a question. What is the idea in giving this 
alternative power to the Secretary of the Interior or to Con- 
gress? Under the provision which is on the Indian appropria- 
tion bill I take it that upon the report of these competency com- 
missions the Secretary of the Interior could remove these restric- 
tions. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH. That being so, what is the necessity of putting 
in the words“ by Congress? Congress could do it anyway. 

Mr. CARTER. Both Congress and the Secretary have the 
right to remove restrictions now and both perform that function 
quite often. Only a few days ago we passed a bill through the 
House known as the citizenship bill, by which these restrictions 
were removed by Congress from persons of less than half Indian 
blood. The words were placed there simply to conform to ex- 
isting law and in order to show that Congress was not abdicat- 
ing any right it had to remove restrictions, It would have that 
right anyway. 

Mr, WALSH. Just to let these people know that if the See- 
retary of the Interior would not do it, then some enterprising 
Member of Congress from that locality would be glad to bring in 
such a measure? i 

Mr. CARTER. That might be true, though I had not that in 
mind, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALSH. No; but I was wondering what was the neces- 
sity of putting in the words “ by Congress.” 

Mr. CARTER. It was simply in order to show that no change 
was made in existing law with reference to the power of Con- 
gress in that regard. 

Mr. WALSH. But we do change the existing law by provid- 
pe that the Secretary of the Interior may remove the restric- 

on. 

Mr. CARTER. The Secretary of the Interior now has the 
right to remove the restrictions and so Congress. We 
simply propose that we shall do in the future with reference to 
these things after these children become 21 years of age the 
same thing we are proposing to do now, but that until they 
become 21 years of age their lands shall remain nontaxable 
and inalienable. When it comes to taxation of Indian lands, 
the courts have held that after an Indian has been given land 
with a nontaxable status recited in the deed, the lands can 
not then be made taxable by Congress, until that nontaxable 
period expires. I think if we put this specific provision in the 
bill reserving to Congress and the Interior Department the right 


5 


to remove restrictions after he attains his majority, that would 
obviate this perpetual continuation of the nontaxable status of 
the lands after he becomes of age. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that the language 
here employed would require the Secretary of the Interior to 
act only after these competency commissions should consider 
the matter in accordance with the requirements in the annual 
Indian appropriation act, or will it give him the power to act 
without having it referred to him? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would not have any reference to 
that, because it runs out before this takes effect. 

Mr. CARTER. The Secretary, under existing law, has two 
methods of removing restrictions. One is by filing application 
with the local agent that comes on down through the Indian 
Bureau to the Secretary. The other is by a competency com- 
mission, to which the gentleman has just alluded. I do not 
think this will interfere with either of those. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I just came on the floor, and I 
desire to ask the gentleman from Oklahoma whether or not the 
amendment he proposes changes in any way, substantially, the 
bill as it has been reported? 

Mr. CARTER. It changes the committee amendment, I will 
say to the gentleman. I did not see him on the floor or I would 
have consulted with him 

Mr. RHODES. I just came on the floor. — 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman will notice the committee 
amendment provides that these lands shall be inalienable and 
rot taxable during the lifetime of the allottee, unless otherwise 
provided for by Congress. That would not mean, perhaps, that 
Congress has not the right in the future to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior might remove these restrictions, but it is a 
specific legal statement which might cause litigation as to taxa- 
tion. I thought, after these children attained their majority, that 
it would not be consistent policy to preclude the Secretary from 
removing restrictions from the competent ones among them, 
just as we do with others ut the present time, and for that rea- 
son the amendment was proposed. It was brought out by the 
suggestions of the gentleman from Illinois, who called attention 
to the fact that this was inconsistent with the policy that we 
had been pursuing. 

Mr. RHODES. I would like to ask the gentleman one fur- 
ther question. The gentleman is aware of the fact that this 
bill was held under consideration for some considerable time 
pending the request by the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
SNYDER] of the Secretary of the Interior for his approval or 
disapproval of this measure? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 3 

Mr. RHODES. Now, does the gentleman’s amendment meet 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, I have not consulted with him. I feel 
sure he would not oppose it. It does not change the existing 
law with reference to the matter. It leaves the fixed policy of 
the Government with reference to these Indians the same as 
with all other Indians. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentlenran yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I do, if I have the floor. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it has not been the policy of 
the Congress to make an allotment of Indian lands to an al- 
lottee and then provide in no case it shall be taxed or disposed 
of within the lifetime of the allottee. In this case allotments 
are to be made to children, some of whom will be born after the 
bill is passed, and make their 40 acres nontaxable and in- 
alienable for a lifetime, which may be 40, 50, or 70, or 80 years in 
some cases. It never has been the policy of Congress to do that, 
I think. We did get quite tied up by the treaty in the Okla- 
homa cases with reference to taxation and then we could not 
change the nontaxable provisions. I called attention to this 
when the bill came up under the reservation of the right to 
object. 

Mr. RHODES. May I state, Mr. Speaker, in response to 
the suggestion by the gentleman from Illinois, that this request 
came before the committee from a lady residing on the reserva- 
tion, who had some personal interest in the tribe, and, us I 
understand, her objections were first made known to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs in the Senate and then to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs in the House. Then the whole matter was 
referred to the Secretary of the Interior, and after the matter 
was considered by the Secretary, I think he filed quite a lengthy 
report or a letter approving the proposition, and the committee 
accepted the suggestion as being proper and right in the case. 
We may not have acted with full knowledge, but 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit, if the gentle- 
man will read the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
I feel perfectly sure he will have no objection to it, because it 
continues the restriction and makes the !and inalienable and 
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nontaxable during minority or until Congress acts or the Sec- 
retary acts. That is the substance of it. 

Mr. CARTER. I will say to the gentleman I have it here 
and I will read it—— 

Mr. RHODES. That will perhaps meet the question I raised, 
3 may not meet the question raised by the gentleman from 

llinois. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I think if we will read it, it 
will expedite it. I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk again 
report the amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment, + 

Mr. CARTER. I ask that the Clerk report the committee 
amendment as amended, and I ask unanimous consent to change 
my umendment by adding the word “ further” after the word 
Provided.“ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the modification is 
agreed to. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADEDERE: offered by Mr. CARTER to the committee amendment: 
3 line 18, after the word “the,” in the committee amendment, 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert “ minority of the 


_allottee, and thereafter until such restrictions be removed either 
by Congress or the Secretary OF the Interior,” so t as amended the 


committee amendment } read 
“Provided further, That not ‘exceodin, 40 acres. of each allotment 
1 be designated as a home- 


made under the provisions of this act s 
stead, which be inalienable and nontaxable during the minority 
of the allottee and thereafter until such restrictions may be removed 
either by Congress or the Secretary of the Interior.“ 

Mr. RHODES. I believe I like that better than the original 
form. 

Mr. CARTER. That conforms to the policy. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amndment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ruopgs, the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WATEB-SUPPLY OF LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 406) amending an act entitled “An act 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., certain public lands in Cali- 
fornia; and granting rights in, over, and through the Sierra 
Forest Reserve, the Santa Barbara Forest Reserve, and the San 
Gabriel Timberland Reserve, California, to the city of Los An- 
geies, Calif.,“ approved June 30, 1906. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think this is one of the bills 
that ought to be considered in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and unless it is I shall object 
to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which, I take it after 
examination, is of very considerably broader scope than ap- 
pears under the title of the bill, directing and authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell certain lands in the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., for water purposes. I am calling the attention, 
first, of those who are proponents of the bill—and I do not de- 
sire to object unless it be necessary in the process of orderly 
legislation—to the letter of October 21, 1919, in which Assistant 
Secretary Riggs, of the Department of Agriculture, says: 

Should a bill such as the general water-power bill which has passed 
the House and is now before the Senate be enacted, there will be no 
need of enacting special legislation to enable the city of Los eles 
to secure the rights of way which it requires for the completion of its 
power-development plan. 

My understanding is, as the Secretary says, this water- 
power measure has passed the House and is now in conference 
between the Senate and House conferees, and I am asking, first, 
why the necessity ncw of pursuing this special legislation? 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman will notice that in the following 
sentence of the report of Mr. Riggs it is stated that it does not 
appear under the provisions of the present bill that the city 
would obtain concessions inconsistent either with existing gen- 
eral legislation or with the legislation proposed under the water- 
power bill. I would take that to mean that, even if the water- 


power bill passed, the department would haye no objections to 
the passage of the present bill, inasmuch as the matter would be 
only in the nature of duplication. 

Now, I believe that it would be better to amend the act of 
1906, as we do in the present bill, than it would be to rely on 
the water-power bill, which may never pass. If the gentleman 
will look at the present bill, he will see it merely amends the 
basic act in two or three sections and in particulars that are 
vital to the interests of the city. 

Mr. GARD. It amends it in very radical detail, I am frank to 
say. It appears, and I have information to that effect, that it 
makes the reservation of practically 2,000,000 acres of land to 
the city of Los Angeles for a practically undetermined time. In 
the second place, it seeks to give official legislative sanction to 
the occupancy of a right of way which is extended from pos- 
sibly some feet off of the right of way heretofore granted for a 
mile anda half. Of course, I understand the extension was made 
necessary by certain features which required the going away 
from the right of way heretofore granted and extending later- 
ally beyond. But it involves a very considerable inquiry into 
what public lands are held in abeyance. Besides, it involves 
many questions in the department as to hydroelectric powers, 
with rights of usage by the city and rights of usage by persons 
who have cross lines. It involves also the questions of irriga- 
tion, which are very vital in the gentleman’s State. And I think, 
in view of all these matters, it is not such a bill as should be 
considered upon the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

Mr. ELSTON. I would like the gentleman to continue the 
discussion in this provisional way before he makes up his mind, 
because I think, with the knowledge he appears to have of the 
bill, he ean be brought to see that it is a most important bill for 
the interests of the city of Los Angeles, and that if it passes it 
ean not prejudice in any way any of the interests which the gen- 
tleman has mentioned. 

The gentleman has mentioned irrigation interests and other 
interests that might be affected by what he calls this blanket 
reservation. Representatives of all these interests appeared 
before the committee, and I think the report states that those 
. and the interests affected are well satisfied with 

s bill. 

I would plead with the gentleman to reserve his objection for 
a while, in order to afford further explanation of any matters he 
thinks are still in doubt. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman object to adding a new 
section to the bill providing that the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act be expressly reserved? 

Mr. ELSTON. There would be no question of that. As I 
3 I think section 7 of the original act contains such a pro- 

sion. 

Mr. WALSH. It does, but that would not make it apply to a 
new section added to the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. As a matter of fact, the city has 
already spent something like $30,000,000, and is to spend some 
$20,000,000. They could not have a revocable permit and spend 
all that money on it. 

Mr. WALSH. By a new section of this bill we are expressly 
making an additional grant, and Congress should not do that 
without reserving the right to alter, amend, or repeal it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Not when the city has got to 
spend all this money on it, 

2 Mr. WALSH. Without that in the bill you can not get it by 
ere, 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is in the original act. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but it would not apply to the new section. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It would still be left intact. 

Mr. WALSH. I differ with the gentleman as to that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If it is in the original act what ob- 
jection is there to putting it in the amendatory act? 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, if gentlemen would discuss this 
matter for a moment I think—— 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Under the reservation, I presume I am entitled 
to the floor. I would like the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Eston] or the other gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE] 
to further explain the bill. 

Mr. ELSTON. In regard to the blanket reservation that was 
contained in the original act, the effect of the present amend- 
ment is to curtail rather than enlarge this reservation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we ought to dis- 
cuss the merits of this bill simply to satisfy one or two questions 
under a reservation of a point of order. It seems to me the 


merits ought to be discussed in the regular way. If the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gard] raises one or two ob- 
jections I have no objection to the gentleman from California 
trying to explain away the gentleman’s objection, but to go into 
the entire merits of the bill under a reservation of a point of 
order does not seem to me to be exactly regular. : 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, let me call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that that is just what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is doing. 

Mr. WALSH. He will not do it very long if his colleague from 
California begins to ask questions. I do not demand the regular 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield. 

Mr. RAKER. The question deals with irrigation and home- 
steads, affecting all this territory. A year ago the parties came 
here, and they are satisfied, I understand, with the provisions of 
the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. ELSTON. I so stated to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp]. 

Mr. RAKER. So as to protect the city of Los Angeles as well 
as the homesteaders and any irrigationists who may desire to go 
in and develop water for irrigation. 

Mr. ELSTON. That is the fact. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio desire a further explanation of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. I do. If the gentleman desires to answer my 
question, I will be pleased to have him do it. If there is a de- 
mand for the regular order, I shall object. d 

Mr. ELSTON. If the gentleman would reserve.that still, I 
would state that there was an original act passed in 1906 to 
enable the city of Los Angeles to take water from the Owens 
River and conduct it 240 miles to the city of Los Angeles. The 
intervening country is barren and largely desert land. It is 
not agricultural country at all. The bill gave the city of Los 
Angeles—I am speaking of the original bill—a blanket permit 
to lay out its conduits and construct its works over a territory 
as extensive as the territory mentioned in this bill. 

The city entered upon the work and laid out in money some- 
thing like $32,000,000 in constructing the works under the au- 
thority of the original bill passed in 1906, The time for com- 
pletion fixed in the original bill of 1906 was not sufficient. It 
was a tremendous undertaking, one of the greatest ever under- 
taken by any municipality in the world’s history. It took 
more than the time limited in the bill for them to construct 
their works and additions thereto. 

One of the main objects of the present bill is to extend that 
time limitation over the same territory granted in the original 
bill. Now, the other object, as the gentleman has stated, is 
to correct the alignment of the aqueduct from the surveyed line 
accepted by the Secretary of the Interior. That survey was 
made, and it was found in the actual construction of the aque- 
duct, over 240 miles in length, that divergencies from the sur- 
veyed line had to be made. These divergencies varied from a 
few feet to probably less than a mile. I do not believe that 
any divergence exceeds a mile in width. This bill has for its 
object the validating of that divergence in the matter of the 
alignment of the aqueduct. The present bill is more restrictive 
of the rights of the city of Los Angeles than the old bill was. 
In amendment No. 1, mentioned in the conference report, and 
incorporated in section 2 of the bill, the gentleman will see 
that the rights of all other interests are protected. That in- 
cludes the rights of power men, irrigationists, and any kind of 
interests that might want to go into that extensive territory 
for the purpose of obtaining rights of way. 

The amendment to section 2 protects those people absolutely, 
gives them the right to a hearing, and the right to obtain rights 
of way. It further grants the privilege in this amendment of 
crossing the works of the city at any place; and it goes further 
than that. It not only gives the right of crossing but also of 
joint use for a certain limited distance, so that any other appli- 
cant could make application and be granted the right to use 
part of the city’s works. 

I think if the gentleman will read the present bill, he will see 
that it rather restricts the very extensive powers granted to the 
city in the original act. . 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. Page 6, lines 19 to 25 of the bill read as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, That the lands affected hereby shall be subject to applica- 
tions for homesteads, for rights of way for canals, ditches, or reservoirs, 
for the conveyance, delivery, or storage of water for irrigation, if same 
be filed in the proper United States land office prior to the filing of 


maps by the city of Los Angeles, showing the boun location, and 
extent of the rights of way sought by said city. 
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The city of Los Angeles in its prior hearing upon the former 
bill, as well as in the hearing on this bill, was satisfied with and 
agreed to that provision of the bill without any question, to the 
end that homesteaders as well as irrigationists in that country 
shall be protected. Is that correct? d 

Mr. ELSTON. I think that is correct, and that answers fully 
the misgivings expressed by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand from our colleague, Capt. OSRORNE, 
who is also present with me now, that that is the position of the 
city of Los Angeles, and that they are perfectly willing to carry 
out this provision which I have just read. : 

Mr. OSBORNE. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
two years ago this same legislation was under consideration in 
S. 4023. The House amended the bill by inserting these pro- 
visions. The farmers and others in Inyo County came here and 
spent a month or two, and after many weeks «f work the city 
of Los Angeles agreed to this amendment. They also came on 
this year, claiming that it involved 250,000 acres of irrigable 
land in another place, and as I understand it these parties are 
agreed and satisfied that this provision will protect them, and 
that it is proper legislation, and further that the amendment 
suggested by the committee on page 4, commencing with line 17, 
not only protects those who are there now, but those who may 
hereafter desire to file applications for water rights to irrigate 
some 250,000 acres of land. 

This bill goes further than any bill that has ever been pre- 
sented to the House, in tat the right of way granted to the city. 
of Los Angeles can not be exclusive, but that irrigationists and 
others who apply to the Secretary of the Interior can use it, so 
that the land can be used for both irrigating and power pur- 


poses. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Upon what does the gentleman base his state- 
ment that this right of way will not be exclusive? 

Mr. RAKER. Commencing on page 4, line 17. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that that does 
not give the city an exclusive right of way, in view of other 
language in the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. It is exclusive after they get it; yes. In other 
words, third parties make an application for a right of way, a 
reservoir, etc. They file their application. The Secretary of the 
Interior then notifies the city of Los Angeles. The city of Los 
Angeles comes forward with its application, and the Secretary 
of the Interior can say, “ You shall both use this right of way 
for the benefit of everybody; but if it interfered with or pre- 
vented the city of Los Angeles from completing and properly 
developing its right of way, why, of course, the application 
would have to be denied and ought to be denied, because they 
have been at work there for the last 12 years and have expended 
= the neighborhood of $32,000,000. They have a canal 240 miles 
ong. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘That comes very near being an exclusive right. 

Mr. RAKER. It is, under those circumstances. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, under any circumstances. 

Mr. RAKER. It would have to be exclusive under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Is not the gentleman stating the case too 
strongly against the city? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. That is not exclusive at all. 
Under the provision on page 5, anybody can come along, even 
after a hundred years, and run anything he pleases over this 
right of way. 

Mr. RAKER. I said it was exclusive after it was granted, 
but not before. But the Secretary of the Interior is given an 
opportunity to adjust this matter, better than in any grant that 
has ever come before this House. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman calls our attention to line 17, 
page 4, but he does not read the proviso on line 9, page 5. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the same proviso. 

Mr. WALSH. It happens to be another proviso. 8 

Mr. RAKER. It says: J 

Provided further, That all rights of way herein and hereby granted 
and all other rights of way hereafter granted under general laws, for 
the purposes herein enumerated, over lands within the operation of 
this act, shall be with the reservation of the power to thereafter grant 
other rights of way by easement or it, conflicting with such pror 
grants or permits for the purpose of permitting crossing of rights of 
way or for limited distances necessary common use of prior rights of 
way, under such conditions as the head of the department shall find 
necessary and shall determine to be properly protective against inter- 


ference with and not detrimental to the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the works of prior grantees or permittees. 


And I want to call the attention of the gentleman to this 
faet 
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Mr. WALSH. What does the gentleman now 
exclusive or that it is not exclusive? 

Mr. RAKER. It is not exclusive, of course. 

Mr. WALSH. Which department does this refer to in this 
“provided further“? 

Mr. RAKER. Both. 

Mr. WALSH. Where it says— 

Under such conditions as the head of the department shall find 
necessary ? 

Mr. RAKER. The two departments. Where the land is pub- 
lie land it goes to the Secretary of the Interior, and where it 
is national-forest land it goes to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and there are both kinds of land in this grant. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Erston]—not that I doubt the interpretation of 
the distinguished gentleman from California, Mr. Raker—but 
in view of his explanation of this question, he having taken 
both positions on the matter, I would like to resolve a doubt 
that exists in my mind by asking the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Exston] if he agrees with his colleague that this re- 
fers to the heads of two different departments. I am referring 
to the language, line 17, page 5, “ such conditions as the head of 
the department shall find necessary and shall determine to be 
properly protective against interference with and not detri- 
mental to the construction, operation, and maintenance of the 
works,” and so forth. 

Mr. ELSTON. It is my impression, that most of the applica- 
tions will be filed with the Secretary of the Interior, and most 
of the approvals made by him. It is, however, a fact that a 
great deal of this land is covered by forest reserves, and, to the 


say—that it is 


extent that rights of way are asked over the forest reserves, 


there would have to be some approval made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. To that extent it would require the approval of 
the heads of the two departments. >: 

Mr. RAKER. Page 2, line 1, grants the right of way over 
public lands and over reserves; so there are two heads of de- 
partments that must deal with the rights of way. There are 
two laws governing the subject, one granting jurisdiction to the 
Secretary of Agriculture over forest reserves and the other 
granting jurisdiction to the Secretary of the Interior over pub- 
lic lands. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, this seems to be of vital importance 
to the public, although the city of Los Angeles is mostly inter- 
ested. I have not yet been satisfied that this bill should be 
considered on this calendar, and, in view of the extent of the 
holding back of lands made necessary by it, in view of the ex- 
tensions of right of way, in view of the desire of the city ap- 
parently to create a tremendous water-power control out there, 
with little or no Government supervision and with no compen- 
sation, I am constrained to object. 

The SPHAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will re- 
port the next bill. 


PAYMENT OF PURCHASE MONEY ON HOMESTEAD ENTRIES IN THE 
FORMER COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 194, amending joint resolution extend- 
ing the time for payment of purchase money on homestead en- 
tries in the former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr, CARTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to cbject, 
I would like to know how this joint resolution comes to be 
reported from the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This bill was referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Mr. GARTER. It provides for extending payment on moneys 
which are to be placed in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of certain Indians, a matter over which the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands has no jurisdiction in the world. The 
jurisdiction is clearly with the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and the Public Lands Committee should have taken notice of 
that. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There was considerable question in the com- 
mittee among members as to jurisdiction. The Committee on 
the Public Lands has more work than it can attend to, and we 
have no desire to enlarge its jurisdiction. But as the matter was 
explained to us the Indians have no interest in these lands. 

Mr. CARTER. ‘This does not deal with the lands; it deals 
with payment of moneys which belong to Indians. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This is public land, and the Indians are 
reimbursed by the Federal Government. The Government reim- 
burses itself by the sale of these lands. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is mistaken. These were 
surplus Indian lands left over after the allotments were made 
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on the Colville Reservation and then sold under the home- 
stead law. 


Mr. SINNOTT. That is the way it was explained to us, and 
it was further shown to the committee that this was a real 
emergency matter. We hoped that the question would not be 
raised. 

Mr. CARTER. That may be true, but bills ought to go to 
the proper committee. The Indian Committee appropriates 
every year from funds of these very Colville Indians for 
administration purposes. I do not know how the funds stand 
to-day ; but assume that next year on account of this extension 
the Colville Indians have no money in the Treasury. What will 
Congress do? Will it refuse to appropriate for the agency? 
No; it will appropriate from the Treasury to carry on the 
activities, a thing which would not be done if the Indians had 
funds for administration purposes, So it may be that we are, 
by the passage of this bill, saddling an unnecessary and uafair 
expense on the Federal Treasury. 

I have read the report, and I note that the Secretary’s letter 
does not say a word as to whether these funds will be necessary 
for the upkeep of the agency next year. If the bill had come 
before the Committee on Indian Affairs, that would have been 
one of the first questions brought out, because the Committee 
on Indian Affairs has upon it the duty and responsibility of 
looking after these Indians, providing funds for their adminis- 
tration, which the Committee on the Public Lands has not. 
I think these bills ought to go to the proper committee. I dis- 
like very much to object to this bill, but I gave notice on the 
last unanimous-consent day when a bill came in from Montana 
similar to this that unless the jurisdiction of the committee 
were more properly observed I should be constrained to object. 

Mr. Speaker, on account of the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Washington I am not going to object, but I can 
not stand here any longer and permit these things to go on in 
such manner as this, which lets a man in at the back door when 
he can not get in at the front door. I shall not object this 
time, but I will give notice that I shall object in the future. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the bill reported 
before unanimous consent for its consideration is. given. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, cte., That the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution 
perans additional time for the payment of purchase money under 

omestead entries within the former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash.“ 
approved March 11, 1918, be, and it is hereby, amended by making the 
period of extension to be granted by the Secretary of the Interior three 
years instead of one year, but subject to all other conditions of said 
resolution, 

With a committee amendment striking out all of page 1, after 
the enacting clause, from lines 3 to 10, inclusive, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

That the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution providing addi- 
tional time for the payment of purchase money under homestead entries 
within the former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash.,” approved March 
11, 1918, be, and the same is 2 amended to read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to extend for 
a period of one year the time for the payment of any annual installment 
due, or hereafter to become due, of the purchase price for lands sold 
under the act of Congress approved March 22, 1906 (34 Stat., p. 80), 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the sale and disposition of surplus or un- 
allotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Washington, ‘and for other purposes, and any payment so ex- 
tended may annually thereafter be extended for a period of one year 
in the same manner: Provided, That the last payment and all other 

ayments must be made within a period not exceeding one year after the 
ast payment becomes due by the terms of the act under which the entry 
was made: Provided further, That any and all payments must be made 
when due unless the entryman applies for an extension and pays interest 
for one year in advance at 5 per cent per annum upon the amount due, 
as herein 88 and patent shall be withheld until full and final 
permet of the purchase price is made in accordance with the provisions 

reof: And provided further, That failure to make any payment that 
may be due, unless the same be extended, or to make any extended pay- 
ment at or before the time to which such payment has been extended as 
herein provided, shall forfeit the entry and the same shall be canceled 
and any and all payments theretofore made shall be forfeited.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to get a little further information in respect to this mat- 
ter, though I dislike to take up the time, for I understand it is 
an emergency proposition. What is the effect of the proviso 
beginning in line 15, on page 2, in the committee amendment, that 
the last payment and ail other payments must be made within a 
period not exceeding one year after the last payment becomes 
due by the terms of the act under which the entry was made, 
and what effect has that on the language immediately preceding 
to the effect that any payment so extended may annually there- 
after be extended for a period of one year in the same manner? 
As I understand it, they can keep extending these payments for 
one year and indefinitely postpone the time of the last payment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think the gentleman from Washington [Mr, 
Wessrer] is more familiar with this than anyone else. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. They all have to come within the time 
fixed for the last payment, 

Mr. SINNOTT. I understand that to mean that it can not be 
extended beyond the date of the last payment mentioned in 
the act. 

Mr. WALSH. What does this extension granted in lines 14 
and 15 apply to— 

And any payment so extended may annually thereafter be extended 
for a period of one year in the same manner, 

Mr. SINNOTT. For one year in the same manner, but in no 
event longer than the time of the ultimate payment mentioned 
in the act. 

Mr. CARTER. Longer than one year after that. 

Mr. SINNOTT. One year after that. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall not object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the prosen: considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk again reported the resolution with the committee 
amendment., 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, Une 6, after the word “ authorized,” insert the words “in his 
discretion.” 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
jection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Wessrer, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


REFERRING CERTAIN INDIAN CLAIMS IN STATE OF WASHINGTON TO 
COURT OF CLAIMS, x 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 157) authorizing the Indian tribes and individual 
Indians, or any of them, residing in the State of Washington and 
west of the summit of the Cascade Mountains to submit to the 
Court of Claims certain claims growing out of treaties and other- 
wise. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported 
first. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature, both I 
and equitable, of the tribes and bands of Indians, or any of them, tn 
whom any of the treaties of Medicine Creek, dated December 26, 1854; 
Point Elliott, dated January 22, ee Point-no-Point, dated January 
26, 1855; the Quin-ai-elts, dated M 8, 1859, growing out of said 
treaties, or any of them, including ns for allotments of land, or the 
value thereof, which they failed to receive under any of sald treaties 
and that all Claims of whatever nature, both legal and table, which 
the . San Juan Island 1 3 inook, U 
Chehails, Lower Chehalis, and Humptulip Tribes or Bands of Ind 
or any of them (with whom no trea rr pae been made): may have against 
the United States shall be submitted to the Court of ‘Claims, with righ 


Mr. Speaker, there is no ob- 


That the right of app pr 
shall not extend to these tribes or bands of Indians, or Sa of them, 
with whom no treaty has been made: Provided further, That the court 
shall also consider and determine any legal or equitable defenses, set- 
offs, or counter claims which the United States may have against any 
of said tribes, venda; or individual Indians, 

Sec. 2. That the Court of Claims shall advance the cause or causes 
upon its docket for hearing, and shall have authority to determine and 
adjudge all rights and claims, both legal and 5 of said Indians, 
tribes or bands of Indians, or any of them, an the United States in 
the premises, notwithstanding la lapse of time or statutes of limitation. 


Sec. 3. That suit or suits instituted hereunder shall be within 
five years from the date of the passage of this act by such Indians, tribe, 
tribes, or bands of Indians, as parties plaintiff, and the United States as 
the party defendant. The petition or ons may fied by 


attorney or attorneys employed by such tr or Indians upon informa- 
tion and belief as to the facts therein alleged, and no other verification 
shall be necessary: Provided, That the attorney or a s of said 
tribes or bands of Indians, or any of them, shall be ed — the 
claimant Indian or Indians with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and upon final determi- 
nation of such suit or suits the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction 
to fix and determine a reasonable fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the 


recoyery, to be paid to the attorneys employed by the said tribes or 
hands of Indians, or any of them, and the same shall be included in the 
gomen and shall be paid out of any sum or sums found to be due said 


With the following committee amendments: - 


Page 2, line 3, strike out the word “Island” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ Islands. 
sent Page a line 4, after the word “ Nook-Sack” insert the word 


‘Page 2. line 3, strike out the word “ Chehails” and insert the word 
“ Chehalis.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, there seems to be nothing in the report which would indi- 
ente the character of any claims which may be made in behalf 
of these Indians—nothing as to how many claims there are or 
how many may be involved in the claims. Has the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], who made the report, any in- 
formation on that subject? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in response to 
the gentleman’s inquiry, I would say that we did hold a hearing 
before the Indian Affairs Committee on this Senate bill and 
went into those matters. The bill provides for adjudicating the 
claims of certain tribes and bands in the State of Washington, 
west of the Cascade Mountains, that had entered into treaties 
with the United States Government, and providing for certain 
tribes and bands that did not enter into treaties. The original 
agreement in four different treaties, in 1854, 1855, and 1859, 
provided for the allotment of lands to these Indians, and the 
treaties were made on the understanding that each Indian 
would receive a home. When the final allotment was made the 
Indians received 7 acres each, not sufficient to provide a home. 
These Indians ceded lands to the Government which would 
average 1,800 acres each, and this land was used for homestead 
purposes and was largely settled by white settlers. The In- 
dians made their claims and the response came that there were 
no lands for them whatever. They claim now they are entitled 
to the allotments the treaty agreement contemplated. The 
tribes and bands which never entered into treaty agreement say 
that, in all justice, they are entitled to a day in court also, 
The amount of the claims of those tribes and bands having 
treaty agreements is estimated at $150,000, and the number of 
persons involved is 2,400 or thereabout. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If there are 2,000 persons involved 
and they are each to have a homestead of 80 acres, it certainly 
would amount to more than $150,000. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I will say that other public 
lands have been set aside, but no action can be taken until a 
measure of this kind is passed, as I understand it. Much of 
this land is timberland. If it were allotted, there is land 
enough to almost provide the allotment for all the Indians con- 
cerned, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. These timberlands are rather val- 
uable. : 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. They are; and that is the rea- 
son the Government has not made any arrangement for the 
allotment of the lands. However, the claims of the Indians 
should be adjudicated on a fair basis, regardless of the timber 
question involved. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It may be; I will not say that it is 
not; I do not know anything about it; but there are very few 
of these claims that some enterprising attorney has not dug up 
by this time. The matter has been pending for years and the 
Department of the Interior does not seem to have very much 
information about the bill. If they have, they have kept it to 
themselves, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will admit that 
these Indians are entitled to all that the treaties allowed them 
at the time the Government made its agreement? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I do not admit that as a matter 
of right anybody has the right to sue the Government of the 
United States for both legal and what he may consider equi- 
table claims; far from it. The Government concedes the right 
now for people to sue where they have legal claims. I suppose 
these people have no legal claim; I do not know. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There are legal claims under 
treaty stipulations. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If they are legal claims, that is one 
thing. But that is not what they seek. They always come in 
with a provision for the right to sue for what they call equi- 
table claims, and nobody knows what an equitable claim is, 
and I think that we ought to know something about the char- 
acter of the claim which we pass by special legislation and 
submit to the Court of Claims. I do not recall any instance 
before where we gave a blanket authority to sue the Govern- 
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ment of the United States in the Court of Claims without in- 
formation as to the character of the claim and, to some extent 
at least, the amount which may be involved. Now, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania states in his opinion $150,000 may be 
involved here. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
the committee. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And four treaties may be involved; 
yet the bill covers a great deal further than that, and it is not 
confined even to treaties. 

Mr. HADLEY. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois: Certainly. 

Mr. HADLEY. With reference to the estimate stated by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, if the gentleman will refer to 
the hearings the estimate is that $150,000 will be the aggregate 
of claims, as nearly as can be ascertained, growing out of the 
treaties only. However, it will be observed that the bill 
covers 2 number of tribes and bands that did not negotiate and 
were not included under the treaties, Now, apparently no one 
is able to state with certainty or satisfactory definiteness just 
what the aggregate of all the claims would amount to, because 
the department itself upon inquiry has made a statement sub- 
stantially to that effect, which was in the record at the time 
of the hearings. Naturally that would be so unless there had 
been a very full survey in the case of each individual Indian, 
of whom it appears by the testimony there are 2,000 or more, 
because it would involve an estimate as to the amount paid and 
the amount which had been promised and the amount, as the 
gentleman suggests, which would be equitably due in consid- 
eration of depriving the Indians of their homes. The Indians 
had little homes at the time these treaties were negotiated and 
cleared up, tracts upon which they raised potatoes and other 
vegetables. When the white settlers came upon the scene they 
traded with them and they ceded, as was stated, about 1,800 
acres, on the average, to the Government under these treaties 
with the understanding—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Did they get paid for it? 

Mr. HADLEY. I understand not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Upon what did they cede? 

Mr. HADLEY. The land. : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I dare say there never was an Indian 
treaty made yet that did not purport to pay compensation for 
any land ceded by any Indian of the United States. The gen- 
tleman here says that is not in the treaty. I would like to have 
somebody look up the treaty first. 

Mr. HADLEY. The treaty provided for the payment of all 
improvements, and there were some improvements upon these 
lands. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Government of the United States 
has never undertaken, as far as I have ever been able to dis- 
cover, to take lands away from Indians without making any 
compensation. j 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will read the 
hearings he will see this answer to his contention. Here is 
the statement of Mr. Griffin, who represented the Indians. 

Now, at the time these treaties were made the Oregon donation act 
was in effect. They were then giving to a single white man a half sec- 
tion of land and to a married man and his wife a full section of land 
in Oregon and Washington Territory, and those Indians ceded an aver- 
age of 1,800 acres apiece. 

Now, I call attention here to the promise of the Government: 

While the Government promised to give them their homes—not 
directly promising to Ex them allotments, but sa that the Presi- 
dent might, when in his eee: the interests of the Indians would be 
advanced—they might allot to these Indians in severalty, giving the 
Indians allotments in accordance with the sixth section of the treaty 
with the Omahas. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the understanding upon which these 
treaties were entered upon, and that understanding has never 
been carried out. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That statement was made by the at- 
torney seeking to prosecute the claim? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; and the only definite in- 
formation, I will say, we were able to secure. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I know, but that is what I am 
making inquiry about. The only statement upon which the 
committee seemed to net was a statement made by the attorney 
seeking to prosecute the claims against the Government. 

Now, it seems to me before we give special rights we ought 
to have some information concerning the matter. Why, attor- 
neys make all sorts of wild claims, the best of them. The Lord 
knows what kind of claims some of them do make. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Illinois 
will certainly admit that the Senate committee went into the 
matter at some length, and that the House committee did also. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I dare say, without knowing anything 
oe it, that the Senate committee never had a meeting on this 

l. 


That was the estimate before 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Oh, yes, They had a hearing, 
and the testimony taken in the same was printed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The hearing was held by one member 
of the Senate committee and reported by one member. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is in error. 
Both the subcommittee and the full committee considered the 
measure and reported it favorably. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If more than two Members of the 
Senate eyer considered the matter, I will withdraw what I have 
said. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Seven Members are shown in 
the testimony to have taken part in the hearing. This is a tech- 
nical proposition, and no one claims to understand the details 
of it. That must be brought out in court. The committee con- 
sdered that the matter was important enough to be adjusted in 
a court of competent jurisdiction, and that is the purpose of the 
bill, to refer the whole case to the Court of Claims, and let them 
act on the legal and equitable grounds for the claims. I suggest 
the word “ equitable" be used, because some tribes or bands 
would not have a strictly legal claim, but they were in the 
same area as the other Indians, and certainly are entitled to 
their day in court along with the others. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. When were these treaties made? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. In 1854, 1855, and 1859. 

Mr. WALSH. And some of these gentlemen still living feel 
oat they have been outraged by not having homes provided for 

em? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There are more than 2,000 in- 
volved, in tribes and separate bands, in Washington State, west 
of the Cascades. 

Mr. WALSH. Where did they manage to eke out their exist- 
ence all these many years? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. They have been having a miser- 
able time, on the whole, because they have not had land on 
which to raise crops and have been forced to resort to all kinds 
of makeshifts to provide for their living. And they now ask 
for the right to take their claims before a court. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they had these tracts of 7 acres during 
all this time, or is that what they seek? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That was an allotment to 
certain Indians, not to all of them. Some of them were left 
without anything. And, more than that, some of them had 
little patches where they raised potatoes and other products 
which they sold to the white settlers. Those were taken away 
from them, and the Indians were rendered homeless and with- 
out protection, even without the cultivated lands of their own 
on which they had made a living up to that time. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman makes out a very pitiful case, 
I admit. 

Mr. HADLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] I 
believe has the floor. 

I remember that the testimony in the hearings before the 
subcommittee—the subcommittee of the House—showed that in 
some cases Indian allotments had been made which have been 
canceled, and the allotments reverted to the Forest Service, and 
are now in the forest domain. The Indians that had had allot- 
ments made to them have no way in which to make claims and 
no court of competent jurisdiction to which to apply and prose- 
cute such claims. There are a number of those claims, par- 
ticularly in the case of the Suattle Tribe, testimony concerning 
which was included in the hearings before the subcommittee. 
There are a good many cases where timber has been cut from 
Indian lands, and for which they have no redress against the 
Government, lands which they thought they had owned, but 
from which they were afterwards crowded off and had to give 
up. They had to recede before the white settlers, whether they 
were under the treaty or not, and, while it is some 60 years, 
there are some of them that are still living who can testify 
from knowledge concerning the treaty negotiations, and while 
these live they ought to have an opportunity to establish before 
a court of competent jurisdiction a claim, if they have one. If 
they have not, the Government will not be injured. But I 
think they ought to have that opportunity. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, there is no Indian now 
who remembers any circumstance that occurred in 1854. 

Mr. HADLEY. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I attended a meeting at which there were many of these 
Indians present who discussed their cases. I introduced a 


companion bill to this in the House, and I am somewhat fa- 
miliar-with the subject. The senior Senator from my State 
‘was also present at this meeting, and at that time there were 
two Indians present, very old ones, concerning whom it was 


se 
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stated they were present at the time of the negotiation of one 
of the treaties mentioned in this bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What is the use of saying you are 
going to decide legal rights by the recollection of a man who 
was a 10-year-old boy 70 years ago? The gentleman says 60, 
but it is 70, or it is nearer 70 than it is 60, 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman undoubtedly has had experi- 
ence in the trial of cases where men testified of their recollec- 
tion of matters that occurred when they were 10 or 20 years 
of age. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Nobody pays any attention to the 
recollection of what a 10-year-old bey remembers 60 or 70 
years after the occurrence about a legal matter. 

Mr. HADLEY. I desire to say that the Indians of whom 
I spoke were at least 20 years of age, or perhaps older than 
that, at the time of the negotiation of the treaty. They were 
quite old, it is true, but seemed to be quite in 3 of 
their natural powers. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Here is the situation: White settlers 
got the Government to make a treaty with the Indians. And 
usually the Government is very fair. The white settlers 
grabbed the land under the treaty which the Government is 
supposed to pay for in some way, and then after awhile the 
Indians living in the same community want to have a claim 
against the Goyernment, and both unite in an effort to raid 
the Federal Treasury. The Government has made nothing 
out of it. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman dees not con- 
tend that those who were unjustly treated under the treaty 
have not a right to present their claims? : 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I do not have very much faith 
in claims of ill treatment now that was had 60 or 70 years 
ago, when no one knows what constitutes them and which 
claims have never been presented to anybody. Usually those 
things result from a vivid imagination as to what took place 
und what people now think ought to have taken place. These 
claims are 60 or 70 years old and never were presented, and 
there is not very much to them. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman knows they 
could not have been presented. The only place to present them 
is to Congress. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no. The gentleman is mistaken. 
We have any number of claims presented here that have been 
presented to the Department of the Interior, that have been 
argued and pushed and urged and presented to committees 
ot Congress in the same way for many years past. Here is a 
claim in no way defined. It lets half a dozen tribes of Indians 
bring any suit they please against the United States upon what 
they say is an equitable claim. I think we ought to have more 
information. I do not know whether they ought to have the 
right to bring a suit or not. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman referring to the vivid imag- 
ination of the Indian or of the attorney who represents him? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I refer to the vivid imagination of any- 
body at 80 years of age who undertakes to tell what a legal 
proposition was when he was 10 years old. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. I would like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Haptey] how it came about that so-small a 
homestead as 7 acres was allotted, as seems to have been done 
in this case? I never heard of an allotment for homestead pur- 
poses of so small an amount of land as 7 acres to any person. 
I would like to know how it came about in this case. 

Mr. HADLEY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KeëerLy} has the hearings in his hand and he may be able to 
answer that question by reference to them. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Gov. Stevens, who made the 
five treaties, promised to these Indians sufficient land for a 
home; but when the allotment was finally made there was not 
enough land for all the Indians at that time, but only enough 
land to give them 7.05 acres apiece, which, as the gentleman 
knows, is not sufficient ground for a farm home. That is all 
they were able to allot at that time. Since that time a certain 
tract has been set aside which would enable the Indians to have 
the 80 acres provided for in the Omaha treaty if we can get the 
adjudication in the courts. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
says he understands that these Indians gave up 1,800 acres 
apiece, but there was not land to give them more than 7 acres 
apiece. The question is, What became of the 1,793 acres? It 
has not been settled upon. A large share of it is not settled on 
yet. Much less was settled upon when the allotment was made 
immetliately following the treaty. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. When this allotment was made 
the Indians were to have 80 acres apiece. Finally, they got only 


7 acres, but were again promised that they would receive what 
had been promised under the treaty. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The promise may. have been made, but 
there was no promise made in the treaty. I have a good deal of 
confidence in the judgment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
who has not had quite as much experience about Indian claims 
as I have, and I wish he would take this bill back and recon- 
sider the subject and find out what these claims are. If we knew 
what we were doing, I do not know that I would have any ob- 
jection, but really I do not like legislating in the dark, as we 
are doing here, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I will say to the gentleman 
that I am in agreement with him on many of these Indian 
claim bills, and I have objected to several of them and pre- 
vented their consideration by unanimous consent. I do think 
this is a little different from some of those with which the 
Indian Committee has dealt at different times. It appears, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsn] describes it, a 
pitiful case, and it seems to me advisable that action should be 
taken at this time. Of course, if the gentleman objects, the 
Indian Committee will endeavor to go further into this matter. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. I would like to ask a question for informa- 
tion. I notice in the bill that you are offering—Senate bill 
157—you provide that they shall bring their suits in the Court 
of Claims within five years from the date of the passage of this 
act. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That amendment was put in 
at the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. PARRISH. That bill, I notice, is reported favorably by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes; by the House committee. 

Mr. PARRISH. I notice that the bill H. R. 10105 contains 
this proyiso: 


Provided, That suits be instituted within three years from the date 
of this act. 


The original provision was five years. The committee 
amended it and made it three years. Why did the Committee 
on Indian Affairs make it five years in one case and three 
years in another? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The reason was that this bill 
deals with a number of bands and tribes of Indians, 71 in all, 
who speak different languages. They have a kind of dialect of 
some 80 varieties up there, and as a result it has been very 
difficult to get at the facts which the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Manny] is anxious to have. Therefore it was thought best 
to have a longer period in which these claims should be filed 
than in a case where a certain tribe forming one homogeneous 
whole was concerned and where the same language was spoken 
by all. 

Mr. PARRISH. I will say that these claims appear to be 
rather old, and there ought to be some arrangement by which 
they would be forced to submit them to the Court of Claims, 
the same as in the other bill. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. This bill twice passed the Sen- 
ate. Protection is provided for the Government, because it pro- 
vides that the court shall consider and determine any legal and 
equitable defenses, set-offs, and counterclaims. The gentleman 
from Illinois knows that that is not exactly the same language 
used in other bills. In some cases it is provided that gratuities 
be considered. Jt is fair, in the judgment of the Senate Com- 
mittee and the House Committee on Indian Affairs, and is 
brought here with the idea that it is a just measure, which will 
pte these Indians a square deal—nothing more and nothing 
ess. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CLAIMS OF CHOCTAW, CHICKASAW, CHEROKEE, CREEK, AND SEMINOLE 
INDIANS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10105) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 


‘of Claims to hear, examine, consider, and adjudicate claims 


which the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole 
Indians may have against the United States, and for other pur- 


poses. - 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, eto., That jurisdiction be, and. is hereby, conferred upon 


the Court of Claims to hear, examine, consider, and adjudicate any 
and all claims arising under or growing out of any treaty stipulation or 
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agreement of the United States with the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek, or Seminole Indian Nations or Tribes, or any act of Congress, or 
of the executive departments, affecting their property, lands, or funds, 
which said Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, or Seminole Indian 
Nations or Tribes, or any band or organized group of Cherokee Indians 
or enrolled individual Indian members of ‘aforesaid Indian nations, or 
their heirs, may have against the United Sta and which claims have 
not heretefore been determined or adjudicated: Provide 

Court of Claims shall also hear, examine, consider. 
claims which the United States =e A have 
or tribes, bands, ups, or individual claimants: Provided further, 
That the suits be instituted within five years from date of approval o 
this act: Provided also, That from decisions of the Court of ims in 
said suits appeals may be taken as in other cases to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The Court of Claims shall bave full authority by proper orders and 
process to bring in and make parties to such suits any or all persons 
deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determination ef the mat- 
ters in controversy. 

The claim or claims of each of said Indian nations, tribes, bands 
groups, or individual Indians, as the case may_be, shall be presented 
ony or jointly by petition in the Court of Claims, and such action 
shall make the petitioner party plaintiff or plaintiffs and the United 
States party defendant. Such petition on the part of any such nation or 
tribe shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys vege Heng to prose- 
cute such claim or claims under contract or contracts with the prin- 
cipal chief or governor of the nation or tribe interested and approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and on the part of any band, group, 
or individual Indians by the attorney or attorneys oyed by them, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

A copy of the petition sball in each case be served upon the Attorney 
General of the United States, and he or some attorney —.— the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to be designated by him, is hereby directed to appear 
and defend the interests of the United States in said cases. 

Any payment heretofore made by the United States on account of any 
claim sued upon may be pleaded as a set-off to any such claim, but may 
not be pleaded as an estoppel. 

Any and all claims against the United States within the purview of 
this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted or petition filed 
in the Court of Claims within five years from the date of approval of 
this act, as provided herein. Upon the final determination of any suit 
or action instituted under this act the Court of Claims shall decree such 
amount or amounts as it shall find reasonable to pay the attorney or 
dg employed therein by any of the above-named Indian nation 
tribes, bands, or groups, or individual Indians for their services an 
expenses, and in no case shall the aggregate amounts decreed by said 
Court of Claims be in excess of the amount or amounts stipulated in the 
contract of employment, or in excess of a sum equal to 15 per cent of 
the amount of recovery against the United States. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask somebody interested in the measure to give me some 
idea of how much money is involved in this legislation if it 
becomes a law. I understand these tribes are not very well 
fixed financially. I assume that some of these claims may 
involve considerable sums of money. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
permit me, I will take time enough to make a very brief state- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish the gentleman would do that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. When this bill was first introduced, some 
two years ago, it provided only that the Cherokees might bring 
suit. The reason for that was that the affairs of the Cherokee 
Tribe were completely wound up. Their rolls were completed, 
their lands allotted, their moneys individualized, and all paid 
out. They stood in the relation to the Government of a ward 
to his guardian after the ward becomes of age. When the 
ward arrives at his legal majority, in every State of the Union, 
so far as I know, he has a right to inspect the final report of 
the guardian and to file any protest against any item that the 
court allows the guardian, and to have that heard before the 
court, with the right of appeal to some other court. That was 
the position that the Cherokees were in. As I have stated, 
their affairs have been wound up. In 1898 you passed what 
was known as the Curtis bill. You took charge of their lands 
and moneys—all of their funds. You paid them out of your 
Treasury. What we want to do is, now that their affairs are 
wound up, now that the tribe is about ready to go out of exist- 
ence, now that the minor is of age, we want to inspect the 
books of the Government of the United States. We want to 
examine the report of our guardian and see if there is any- 
thing we want to object to, and we want the right to go into 
your courts and present any objection, with the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 

This bill did not pass last year. There came a new session 
of Congress. In the meantime legislation had been passed here 
winding up the affairs of the Creeks and the Seminoles. The 
gentleman may not be so familiar with it, but there is a clause 
in the Indian appropriation bill of last year providing for the 
winding up of the affairs of those tribes. The Creeks and 
Seminoles were added to the bill so as not to make “ two bites 
of a cherry.” 

When the bill was referred to the Interior Department for a 
report the department thought that, inasmuch as the affairs of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws were going to be wound up 
shortly, they ought to be added, and a new bill was intreduced 


to cover them. That is the reason why this legislation has 
been introduced. 

I can not tell the gentleman how much may be involved or 
how much these Indians may think the Government of the 
United States owes them or how many mistakes have been 
made, or whether any mistakes have been made. I am sorry 
that I can not be any more definite. But now that the affairs 
of these tribes are in course of being wound up, they feel that 
they ought to have the right to go into your own courts, and, in 
the event that they find that any errors have been made or that 
you owe them any money, that the matters may be settled 
definitely and finally, once and for all. That is. shown in the 
letter by the department to Senator Owrx, which is embodied 
in this report, found on page 3. I should like to read to the 
gentleman just two paragraphs from it, although the letter is 
accessible to anybody who wants to read ‘it in full. 


Claims of Indian tribes against the United States are constantly 

being brought to my attention by not only the Indians interested but 
by requests for reports on bills in Congress providing for submission 
8 claim of some particular tribe to the Court of C s for adjudi- 
cation. . 
If the Cherokee, Creek, or Seminole Indian Nations, or tribes, or any 
re band or group thereof, or any individual Indian, believe 
a have, under treaty stipulations or agreements of the United States 
with said Indian nations or tribes, or ander acts of Congress relating 
to Indian affairs, any valid claims against the United States, it seems 
to me that it would be no more than just that such claims should be 
referred to the Court of Claims to be heard and adjudicated, 

It is quite evident that the Indians will not be satisfied until 
have their day in court, and the constant agitation of these claims is 
ofr to the satisfactory administration and final settlement of Indian 
affairs. 

Without passing upon the merit of the various claims, I see no objec- 
tion to conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear and 


determine any claims which the Cherokee, Creek, or Seminole Indians 


n ve against th nit 
—— eae e ethane . treaty stipulations or act 

Now, with reference to this particular bill: After it was in- 
troduced and referred to the department for a report the de- 
partment recommended certain amendments, and you will see 
that all of these amendments were adopted by the committee, 
Every amendment that was suggested by the Interior Depart- 
ment was in the nature of a protection to the Government, and 
every amendment was adopted by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and is embodied in this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state what the department 
means by saying that the lack of this legislation interferes with 
the administration of the business of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The department unquestionably means that 
the representations by the Indians that the department was in 
error in allowing this amount or that amount, or any amount, 
take up more or less time of the department, and that it would 
be better to refer all of these matters to a court to which the 
Indians could go and where the Government itself would be 
represented by the Attorney General, with the right of appeal, 
so that these matters could all be settled once and for all. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman states that the affairs of sev- 
eral of these tribes are about being wound up. The effect of 
this legislation would be to keep those affairs from being wound 
up, would it not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; this win be like going into court and 
examining the final report of a guardian. 

Mr. WALSH. There could not be any final report. 

3 If the final report is O. K'd, then that 
ends it. 

Mr. WALSH. But if it is not O. Kid, then what? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then, if the Government of the United 
States, through its own court, says that report ought not to be 
O. K’d, that the Government is in error, that it owes these In- 
dians certain amounts, and if the court gives judgment against 
the Government, does not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
believe that in equity and good conscience the Government ought 
to pay those amounts to the Indians? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not believe that at all. 

Mr. HASTINGS. On the other hand, if in the administration 
of Indian affairs the Government through its officers violated 
treaty provisions, paid out money it was not entitled to pay out, 
the Indians protesting against it, powerless to resist it, the gen- 
tleman does not believe that the Indians ought to have the right 
to go into your own court and have their matters decided by a 
court of competent jurisdiction? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, I have not said that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield I would 
like to ask where are these Indians located? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Illinois knows as well 
as I do that they are located in the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I am under the impression that some 
are located in Florida and some in Mississippi. 


A 


Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman is in error about that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In what respect—where is there any 
limitation? 

Mr. HASTINGS, This confines them to the enrolled members 
of these tribes, and therefore they would have to be in Oklahoma. 
We were very careful to see that that provision was in there. I 
will call the gentleman’s attention to the exact language if he 
wishes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, 
vides: 

That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, examine, consider, and adjudicate any and all claims arising 
under or growing out of any treaty stipulation or agreement of the 
United States with the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, or Semi- 
nole Indian Nations or Tribes, or any act of Congress, in relation to 
Indian affairs, which said Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, or Semi- 
nole Indian Nations or Tribes, or any band or organized group of Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, or Seminole Indians or enrolled indi- 
vidual Indian members of aforesaid Indian nations, or their heirs, 
may have against the United States and which claims have not hereto- 
fore been determined or adjudicated. 

Now, there are a lot of Indians in Mississippi who are Choc- 
taws or Cherokees—— A 

Mr. HASTINGS. Choctaws. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Who have been making a bitter fight 
in Congress for many years to get from the Choctaws of Okla- 
homa a part of the land which was conveyed to the Oklahoma 
Choctaws. I do not see why this bill does not confer upon the 
Choctaws of Mississippi the right to sue the Government of the 
United States and set up the claim that the Government con- 
yeyed to the Choctaws of Oklahoma money orAand which they 
contend did belong to them, and that now the Government 
should reimburse them, notwithstanding the Government paid 
out the money. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I feel sure that that construction could not 
be placed on the language ir the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am sure that that construction 
would be placed on the language in the bill. € 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am satisfied that the gentleman is mis- 
taken. It refers to the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees, 
Creeks, or Seminole Indians, or enrolled individual Indian 
members of the aforesaid nations, which means a subdivision 
of these tribes. You have five tribes in Oklahoma. It refers 
to the tribes as a whole or a group or part of them. 

We are willing to accept any kind of an amendment that will 
make that clear because no man on the Indian Committee or 
interested in the bill ever had the slightest thought that the 
language would permit Indians outside of Oklahoma to come 
in under this bill. We say the five tribes in Oklahoma, nam- 
ing them, or a part of the tribes, and these Choctaws in Mis- 
sissippi not being a part of the tribe, they could not come in. 
It could not include the Choctaws or Chickasaws or Cherokees 
outside of Oklahoma. We guarded, as we thought, in this 
language so that they could not bring that suit. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think the committee ever 
thought about this proposition, so it takes my friend from 
Oklahoma by surprise. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but the gen- 
tleman is mistaken. He has not taken me by surprise; we 
thought about that and discussed it. As a matter of fact, I 
will say to the gentleman that my colleague from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Carrer] took the bill up with me, and we especially dis- 
cussed it with this particular thing in view before this was 
reported to the House. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have the highest respect for the two 
gentlemen from Oklahoma, but after the gentleman’s statement 
I have a little less respect for their judgment than I had before. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am very sorry for that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Because the first description in here 
is merely a description of the Indian tribes which made the 
treaty, that is all. It provides for claims arising or growing 
out of any treaty stipulation or agreement with the United 
States with the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, or Semi- 
nole Indian tribes. There is no question but that the treaty 
which was made in Mississippi was a treaty which covered all 
the Choctaw Indians. That is only a description of the charac- 
ter of the treaty. Now, you bring in a bill which says “or any 
band or organized group of Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek, or Seminole Indians, or enrolled individual Indian mem- 
bers of the aforesaid Indian nations or their heirs,’ and so 
forth, may bring suit. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of the five tribes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It does not say anything about the 
five tribes. It does not say anything about Oklahoma. It does 
not say that this band or organization or group shall have an 
existing organization. Under this provision of the bill the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws, the Florida Seminoles, the Louisiana Chero- 


Well, let us see about that. It pro- 
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kees cun all bring suit against the Government and could claim 
that they were not enrolled, and the Government has to defend 
that suit, and, if it could not defend it successfully, under the 
treaty they would have to pay them, although they have paid 
somebody else the money. I think the bill ought to go over. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am perfectly willing to have the language 
stricken out and accept any amendment to make it absolutely 
clear that only organized groups or bands who are members of 
the tribe in Oklahoma. That was the intention of the com- 
mittee, and that is the construction that we placed upon it. I 
contend that is the only legitimate construction that can be 
placed upon it, because those groups or bands must be part of 
the whole that is described in this bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Here is a further proposition, to let 
any member of these tribes in Oklahoma bring suit against the 
Goyernment—any member. That is opening the door pretty 
wide. Nobody knows what suits may be brought up. You could 
bring a suit against the Government because a man lost his 
leg, though torts are barred here, and the ordinary individual 
can not bring suit against the Government for any such things. 
This would permit these Indians to bring suits against the 
Government for a tort. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think the construction of the language 
in relation to Indian affairs as to which suit may be brought 
would limit it to that. Of course, you could not bring a suit 
for individual damages such as the gentleman describes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Because it is not permitted under the terms 
of the bill, as the gentleman will see if he reads it closely. They 
must be suits growing out of matters in relation with Indian 
affairs. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 


The gentleman may be right about 


hat. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And with reference to the former objec- 
tion, it is specifically understood that no Indian who is not a 
member of the five tribes, or any group that is not a part cf 
the five tribes, can not bring these suits, 

Mr. MANN ‘of Illinois. They have as much right to pring 
suit against the Government as members of these tribes have. 
They were just as much the wards of the Government at one 
time as the Oklahoma Indians were, and more so. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; but their wardship ceased 50 or 60 
years ago. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, we are just appropriating money 
on the ground that we are still their guardians. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, that is a pure gratuity. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois: And it came from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is a pure gratuity. z 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Gratuity nothing! Why do you 
grant a gratuity? Because of some obligation that you assume. 
We now propose to build schoolhouses and drag them out of 
the public schools of Mississippi which they are now attend- 
ing with success, where they want to go—for I have heard 
from a number of them on the subject—and force them to 
go into some public school run by the Indian Bureau, where 
they do not want to go. I think I shall ask to have this bill 
go over. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman have 
any objection to letting it go over without prejudice. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, I have never any objection to a 
bill remaining on the calendar, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF SURPLUS MOTOR-PROPELLED VEHICLES. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill S. 3037, with an amendment, striking out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass with an amendment the Senate bill 


3037, which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think we would better have a 
quorum here if we are going to pass bills by suspension of the 
rules. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


Andrews, Md. Dent Klecezka Reavis 
Anthony Dooling Knutson Riordan 
Bacharach Dyer Kreider Rowan 
Barkley Eagan Langley Rowe 
Blackmon Edmonds Larsen Sanders, N. Y. 
Booher Elliott Lazaro Saunders, Va. 
Brand h Lesher Schall 
Britten Ferris McClintic Scully 
Brumbaugh Fields McGlennon Sears 
Burke Focht McKi Siegel 
Butler ordne. McKinley Sims 
Caldwell Fuller, Mass. McLane Smith, N. Y. 
Campbell, Kans. Gallagher MacGregor 
Campbell, Pa. anly er Stevenson 
Cannon Garland Mann, S. C. Sullivan 
Caraway Garrett Martin Taylor, Ark. 
Carew Goldfogle Mead ‘owner 
Clark, Fla. Gould Minahan, N. J. Vare 
Clark, Mo. Graham, Pa Moore, Va Vinson 
Cleary Hamill Mott Walters 
Coo Hamilton Neely Ward 
Copley Haugen Nicholls, S. C. Watkins 
Costello Hill O'Connell atson 
Crago Hutchinson Parker Whaley 
Cramton Johnson, Wash. Pell Williams 
Cullen Johnston, N. Y. Porter Wilson, III. 
Curry. Calit. Juul ou Winslow 
arrow Kennedy, Iowa Radcliffe Wright 
Davey Kennedy, R. I. Rainey, Ala. 
Dempsey Kettner Rainey, H. T. 


The SPEAKER. . On this vote 313 Members have answered 
to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] has moved to suspend 
the rules and pass a Senate bill with an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ment, and 3 the transfer of which is authorized in this act, 1 


act approved March 3, 1919, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Secreta 
of the Trea P 
8 sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines.’ 

“Sec. 


to transfer to the Department of Agriculture, under the 2 of 


rs; stump rows; screening plants; wagon 

leaders; blasting machines; hoisting cable; air hose; corrugated-metal 

culverts ; explosives and exploders ; engineers’ transits, levels, tapes, and 

similar supplies and equipment; drafting machines; p eters ; fabri- 

cated bridge materials ; industrial 3 equi ment; conveyors, gravity 

and power; donkey engines; corrugated-me roofing; steel and iron 
ipe; wagons and similar equipment and supplies such as are used 
irectly for road-building purposes. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is also hereby authorized and di- 
rected to transfer to the Department of Agriculture, for the use of the 
Forest Service, such telephone supplies pertaining to the Military Es- 
tablishment which have been found to be surplus and no longer re- 
pegs zor military purposes and are needed for the present use of the 
said service. 

“Sec. 4. That freight charges incurred in the transfer of the property, 
provided for in this act shall not be defrayed by the War Department, 
and if the War Department shall load any of said ropen for ship- 
ment the expense of said loading shall be AE ai saaa, the War Depart- 
ment by the department to which the property is transferred by an ad- 
justment of the appropriations of the two departments: Provided, how- 
ever, That any State receiving any of said property for use in the 
improvement of public highways shall, as to the property receives, 


it 
pay to the Department of Agriculture the amount of 20 per cent of the 
estimated value of. said property, as fixed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or under his direction, against. which sum the said State may 
set off all freight charges paid by it on the shipment of said property, 
not to exceed, however, said 20 per cent, 


“Sec. 5. That the title to said vehicles and equipment shall be and re- 
main vested in the State for use in the improvement of the public high- 
wara and no such vehicles and equipment in serviceable condition shall 
be sold or the title to the same transferred to any individual, company, 
or corporation. 

“ Sec, 6. That the 


p. 454), prohibiting the expenditure of appropriations by any of the 
5 2 t P ATAMARA TA 5 the 


e In 
hority, shall not 
transferred, by the Sec 


h 8 
320 by amending the title to read as follows: 

“An act to authorize the Secretary of War to transfer certain surplus 
motor-propelled vehicles and motor equipment and road-making material 
to various services and departments of the Government, and for the use 
of the States.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia demands a 
second. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from IIlinois is entitled to 
20 minutes and.the gentleman from Virginia is entitled to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I shall only detain the House 
for a few moments. ‘The first attempt to distribute the surplus 
automobiles in the hands of the War Department was made in 
the Post Office appropriation bill making appropriations for 
the year 1920. A little later that provision was modified by a. 
section in the sundry civil bill and later on another modification 
was inserted in the military appropriation bill for the same year. 
These three provisions all being in the law led to great confu- 
sion. ‘The department heads finally called upon the Judge Ad- 
vocate General for an opinion. He rendered an opinion which 
was not very satisfactory, so they called upon the Attorney 
General of the United States for an opinion. He rendered an 
opinion, both of which opinions are found in the report upon this 
bill. Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this bill 
is an attempt after many months of argument to harmonize the 
various provisions of law and make it possible for the War De- 
partment to turn over to the Department of Agriculture the 
thousands of dollars worth of surplus roadmaking material now 
on hand and to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to distribute 
that surplus to the various States under the provisions of the 
law enacted some years ago governing the building of highways 
in the various States. 


Mr. LANHAM. Wil the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MCKENZIE. I do. 
Mr. LANHAM. I understand the present provision of law 


permits the use of these trucks and other road-making vehicles 
only on roads on which Federal aid is given. Now, under the 
provisions of this law when these vehicles are distributed to the 
States can they be used for general road-making purposes 
whether Federal aid is being given for the project or not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is understood by Members of the com- 
mittee that when the machines are turned over to the States 
the title vests in the States, and they will have absolute control 
over these various machines without interference on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. LANHAM. And they can be used upon roads that even 
are not being contributed to by Federal aid in their construc- 
tion? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would assume so. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand it these dif- 
ferent articles, the property of the Government, are eventually 
turned over to the States and become the property of the States. 
Now, do the States pay anything to the Federal Government at 
all for the property? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I was just coming to that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will kindly 
explain. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman will permit, section 4 of 
this bill provides that the respective States shall pay to the 
Secretary of Agriculture 20 per cent of the estimated value of 
the various articles turned over to the States as estimated 
under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIBP. But the States have the right of setting 
off against the 20 per cent whatever freight charges they may 
have to pay in having these articles delivered, inasmuch as it is 
provided in the bill that the War Department shall not be 
responsible for the payment of freight. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKENZIE, Les. 

Mr. BEE. I do not want to interrupt the enn if he 
has a general statement to make in connection with the sub- 
Jeet 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; go right ahead. 

Mr. BEE. As I understand the Senate has passed this bill? 

Mr. McKENZIE. The Senate has passed a certain bill. 

Mr. BEE. And now the House is. substituting everything 
after the enacting clause? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Les. 

Mr. BEE. Now, would it disturb the e argument 
very briefly to state the difference between the Senate and the 
House bill, in order that Members may understand? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
that perhaps the most important difference between the two 
bills is section 4 of the House bill, which provides for the pay- 
ment of 20 per cent of the estimated value by the States to the 
Federal Government and which the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House deemed was but just and equitable to the 
Federal Government and also to the respective States. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As I understand, the motion now is 
to pass the Senate bill, inserting in lieu of the provisions of the 
Senate bill the language of the bill H. R. 12507, reported from 
the Committee on Military Affairs on February 14? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That is correct; and the purpose of that 
is to expedite the enactment of the law. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But the amendment offered is an 
amendment which has been reported unanimously as a separate 
bill by the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the reason for deducting the freight 
without pay to the Federal Government? 

Mr. McKENZIE. The purpose of that is this, that the Fed- 
eral Government will load it and consign it to the various points 
of shipment. When the freight arrives at the point of consign- 
ment the authorities in that particular State will pay the freight. 
If there is any surplus left after the freight is paid that will 
be forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. SNELL. They only pay 20 per cent of the estimated value. 
Why should they not pay that to the Federal Government when 
it is loaded on the cars? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will state to the gentleman that I do not 
care to go into a discussion with him on that point, because I 
think we might agree. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this true, that the provision relative 
to the payment of freight is a provision that equalizes the cost? 
For instance, the State of South Carolina in obtaining a large 
amount of material within its borders would get it absolutely 
free unless there were a charge. The State of New York, getting 
that same material, would pay 20 per cent and a freight charge 
that would probably be more than 20 per cent. So New York in 
that case would be paying twice as much as the State of South 
Carolina. 

Mr. SNELL. I will say to the gentleman we will be perfectly” 
willing to do that. 

Mr. MONDELL. But why should there not be an equitable 
provision here? 

Mr. SNELL. An equitable provision would be for every State 
to pay exactly the same thing. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me, when the bill 
was reported the State paid nothing. Now, out of this the State 
pays 20 per cent. It would not be fair to make a charge of 20 
per cent and then say that California, shipping stuff from Camp 
Devens, in Massachusetts, should pay 20 per cent and then pay 
the freight across the continent. 

Mr. SNELL. Did you ever hear of any such provision as 
that before as to any kind of goods? 

Mr. MONDELL. Thisisa matter of equity, anyway. 

Mr. SNELL. There is no equity at all. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is it not caused by the fact that this 
material is mostly at the extreme eastern portion of the country 
on account of the war, and if it is to be a gift, and in a way it 
is a gift, it ought to be on even terms, and not give the State of 
New York the benefit of paying nothing but the 20 per cent and 


then California have to pay 20 per cent and the freight for 
transporting it to California? 

Mr. McKENZIE. My colleague has the right idea. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ, Will the gentleman from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. McKENZIB. I will. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I Want to inquire of the gentleman 
from Illinois if the committee has taken into consideration 
this fact, that in certain States of the United States the 
legislature meets only once in two years, and some of them 
have a budget system? The fact is that many of them do not 
have a surplus from which they could pay the 20 per cent. 
For instance, in West Virginia we are bound hand and foot 
by a budget system, and we have either got to wait until 
January of next year or else call a special session of the 
legislature, that will cost $60,000, so as to avail ourselves of 
the benefit of the provisions of this act. 

Mr. McKENZIE. In reply to the gentleman from West 
Virginia, I will say to him that the Committee on Military 
Affairs gave full and thorough consideration to the very 
question he is now raising, and we wondered if there was any 
State in the Union that did not have a contingent fund from 
which they could take enough of money to pay such freight, 
how they ever build any roads in that State. If they have 
no road fund in the State of West Virginia, it is about time 
they were getting it, and I say that with all due respect. I 
want to say, further, that we felt perhaps there might be a 
State that was so handicapped, but that, even so, there 
would be some patriotic citizen in the State, some banker, 
some man who had a little money, who would come forward 
and give his State credit under such circumstances, and, 
therefore, we did not feel it was proper to make any excep- 
tion to the law, for the reason stated. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Just one other question. It seems 
to me like taking the money out of one pocket and putting 
it into another. 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is true. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Why should you impose the 20 per 
cent liability on a State when that State under its constitution 
and laws does not happen to have on hand any fund applicable 
for any such purpose? 

r. McKENZIE. I will state to the gentleman that it may 
work a hardship here and there, but there would be some one 
who would certainly come forward, as I have stated. 

Mr. BEE. Does the gentleman from IIIindis think that all 
the States in the Union ought to wait because one State in 
the Union has not a contingent fund on hand to take advantage 
of this proposition? That is the proposition of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontz]. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I certainly do not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to ask the gentleman 
what authority under existing law the War Department has 
for the disposition of this so-called surplus material? I will 
put it in another way. The department now has the right 
to sell such material as is declared to be surplus. Can it 
sell at less than an appraised price? Is the authority un- 
limited? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
he will probably remember we appointed a director of sales, a 
gentleman from Philadelphia, who has charge of the sale of sur- 
plus material in the War Department; and what other author- 
ity there is, except the authority in the sundry civil bill, I do 
not know. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Now, what I am trying to get at is, 
how far is that authority limited? Is the Secretary authorized 
to sell any surplus at any price he sees fit? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I do not know as I can answer the gentle- 
man truthfully on that. But, judging from what has happened 
in the past, I will assume that he is correct in his assumption 
that they have the power to sell at whatever price they may 
determine upon. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then, if that is true, is there any neces- 
sity for this legislation? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think so. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It provides he may sell at 20 per cent 
of some appraised price; but if he has unlimited authority to 
sell, why could he not sell now at that price? 

Mr, McKENZIE. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
it is not the amount of money by the sale of this property that 
we are so much interested in as in the distribution of it saab he ca 
out the various States of the Union. 

Mr. LITTLE. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Les. 
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Mr. LITTLE. I want to ask the gentleman a question. First, 
let me suggest that a State can not expect to get this stuff un- 
less it has money enough to pay the freight. If it has that, it 
ean tuke care of the other. In some States the 20 per cent will 
not pay the freight, which it is really intended to equalize. Now, 
I would like to know where the bulk of this material is lo- 
cated and about how long after the bill becomes a law it will 
be available to the States. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I can not tell the gentleman where the 
bulk of it is located, but I am inclined to think if he will go 
into any camp in the United States where they have put up 
three huts he will find road-making machinery there—machin- 
ery to build roads. 

Mr. LITTLE. How soon will it be available? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will it be available immediately? Will the 
gentleman answer that question? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield one min- 
ute to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for one minute, 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, the only important change in 
this bill as now proposed from the bill reported sometime ago 
is a charge of 20 per cent to the States and a provision for an 
offset of the freight paid, not to exceed 20 per cent. The 
charge of 20 per cent is very important, in order to discourage 
States in the vicinity of this material frem acquiring ma- 
terial that they do not greatly need because they can get it 
for nothing. 

The offset of the freight charge is provided because that 
makes the distribution more equitable. To a certain extent it 
equalizes the cost to the States far from the localities where 
this material is stored with the cost to the States in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the same. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of 


my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canpier]. 

The’ SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harrison] for his kindness. I am glad this 
bill is up for consideration, and I sincerely hope it will secure 
the unanimous vote of the House. 

As to the provision for 20 per cent of the value to be paid 
by the several States to be set off with the freight charges 
to which reference was made, I believe if I had the oppor- 
tunity I would oppose it. But we all know when a motion 
is made to suspend the rules and pass a bill it is impossible 
to amend the bill except by undnimous consent, when con- 
sidered under that procedure, and therefore we will have to 
accept this bill as it is presented or reject it. I trust, be- 
cause of its importance, we will take advantage of the present 
opportunity and promptly pass it. There is no opportunity to 
amend it under the present circumstances, and if one State 
pays 20 per cent all should pay it and that will make it 
equitable and just. I am advised that the State highway 
commissions of the several States do not seriously oppose the 
requirement of the payment of this 20 per cent in the manner 
provided. 

The first legislation on this subject, as you will recall, was 
passed when we incorporated on the Post Office appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, a provision to the 
effect— 

That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized in his 
discretion to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture all available 
war material, equipment, and supplies not needed for the purposes 
of the War Department, but suitable for use in the improvement of 
highways, and that the same be distributed among the highway de- 
partments of the several States to be used on roads constructed in 
whole or in part by Federal aid, such distribution to be made upon 
a value basis of distribution the same as provided by the Federal aid 
road act, approved July 11, 1916: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture, at his discretion, may reserve from such distribution not 
to exceed 10 per cent of such material, equipment, and supplies for 
use in the construction of national forest roads or other roads con- 
structed under his direct supervision. 

That was the first legislation on the subject. Following that, 
on the sundry civil appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, there was additional legislation, as follows: 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of War is authorized to transfer any unused 
and surplus motor-propelled vehicles and motor equipment of any kind 
the payment for same to be made as provided herein, to any branch o 
the Government service having appropriations available for the pur- 
chase of said vehicles and equipment: Proridcd, That in case of the 


transfers herein authorized a reasonable price not to exceed actual 
cost, and if the same have been used, at a reasonable price based upon 
length of usage, shall be determined upon, and an equivalent amount 
of each appropriation available for said purchase shall be covered into 
the Treasury as a Uaneous receipt, and the appropriation in cach 
case reduced 8 Provided further, That it shall be the duty 
of each official of the Government having such purchases in charge to 
procure the same from any such unused or surplus stock if possible: 
Provided further, That hereafter no transfer of motor-propelled vehicles 
and motor equipment, unless specifically authorized by law, shall be 
made free of charge to any branch of the Government service. 

Then subsequent to that there was a provision in the Army 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, as 
follows: 

Provided further, That in addition to the delivery of the property 
heretofore authorized to be delivered to the Public Health Service, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Post Office Department of the 
Government, the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
sell any surplus 8 including motor trucks and automobiles now 
owned by and in the possession of the Government for the use of the 
War Department, to any State or municipal subdivision thereof, or to 
any corporation or individual, upon such terms as may be deemed best. 

This is the history of this legislation to date. 

There is some apparent conflict in the provisions which some- 
what confused the Secretary of War. This last provision au- 
thorized him to sell any surplus supplies, including motor trucks 
and automobiles owned by and in the possession of the Govern- 
ment for the use of the War Department, to any State or munici- 
pal subdivision thereof, or to any corporation or individual, 
upon such terms as might be deemed best. 

That gave the Secretary of War authority to sell surplus sup- 
plies, over and above those authorized to be distributed to the 
Department of Agriculture, the Post Office Department, and to 
the Public Health Service, on such terms as he might deem 
best. 

The provision in the sundry civil bill forbids distribution not 
“authorized by law.” It was contended that the provision in 
the Post Office bill remained the “authority of law” for the 
continuance of the distribution, and the Attorney General so 
held in an official opinion. There has been, however, some con- 
fusion. The Military Affairs Committee believes that the pend- 
ing bill, if passed, will remove all confusion and make plain 
and certain the wishes of Congress in regard to the distribution 
of the various kinds of vehicles, trucks, articles, and materials 
useful in the building of good roads, and make the law simple 
and easy to administer and thereby secure prompt action on 
the part of the department in distributing them. To make cer- 
tain prompt action, this bill, when it becomes law, will require 
the distribution of this property to these various departments 
where they certify it is needed. It will not only authorize, but 
it will direct, the Secretary of War to make the distribution 
without unnecessary delay. The other legislation permitted 
discretion to be exercised. The supplies that are to go to the 
Department of Agriculture are to be used for road-making pur- 
poses in the various States of this Union. There is no more 
important work to-day to the American people than the con- 
struction of good roads. That is being demonstrated in every 
progressive State. In my State at the present time there is 
pending before the legislature a bill, recommended by our re- 
tiring governor, Hon. T. G. Bilbo, and our present governor, 
Hon, Lee M. Russell, providing for the issuance of $25,000,000 
of State bonds, the proceeds thereof to be used for the construc- 
tion of good roads in the State of Mississippi in cooperation 
with the National Government. A similar bill is pending be- 
fore the Alabama Legislature. The Legislature of the State of 
Arkansas has authorized about $100,000,000 in bonds for road 
building. The same thing is going on in many, yes, in very 
many, other States of the Union. This indicates the wide- 
spread and earnest interest of the American people in the build- 
ing of good roads. Therefore, wherever we can aid, through 
the cooperation of the National Government, the several States 
in the construction of good roads, there is nothing we can do 
that will contribute more directly to their development, their 
welfare, their prosperity, and the happiness, convenience, and 
comfort of the people than to encourage and help this good 
work. s 

For these reasons I am glad that this bill is presented at this 
time, removing the discretion which was formerly vested in the 
Secretary of War, and requiring the distribution of this prop- 
erty. It was bought for war. We will make it a great benefit 
and blessing in peace. [Applause.] A great deal of it has 
been lying waste, deteriorating in value. It should have been 
distributed a long time ago. If the discretion had not been 
conferred and we had in our legislation kept our wishes clear 
and certain, it would have been distributed before this time. 
This bill takes away all discretion, makes our wishes for this 
distribution clear, and not only authorizes the Secretary of 
War but specifically and unequivocally directs him to at once 
distribute this property in accordance with the terms of this 
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bill. Let the bill pass. It will do a marvelous amount of 
good all over the country. It will help much in stimulating 
and assisting road building and thereby give additional assur- 
ance to the people that the Government is in real earnest in 
helping them in every way possible in improving and building 
ithe highways of the Republic. We have delayed too long now. 
Let us pass this bill and prevent further delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER. Yes; with pleasure always, to my good 
friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Can the gentleman give us any estimate as 
to the aggregate value of the property that would be available 
for distribution under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. CANDLER. I regret that I have not the accurate figures 
in my possession at the present moment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, from my entrance in publie life, been 
a consistent and persistent advocate of Government aid for good 
roads. I have voted for every bill passed by Congress making 
an appropriation for the purpose when I had the opportunity to 
do so. I am ready to vote for future appropriations for this 
good cause. Let the good work go on until splendidly improved 
highways traverse, if possible, every neighborhood in this great 
‘country. They will put the schoolhouses nearer the children, 
the towns and the farms nearer together, the churches 

nearer the homes, and in many other ways contribute to the 
comfort, prosperity, and happiness of all the people. I hope the 
pending bill will pass without a dissenting vote. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentionan from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to be recognized for 
five minutes. 

Gentlemen, this bill is the one to which I called the atten- 
tion of the House the other day when the House had under 
consideration the Agricultural appropriation bill. I think it 
is a bill of very great importance to road construction in this 
country. It is a bill that I have been trying, for my part, to 
get before the House for a long time. It is merely supple- 
mentary to legislation that is already on the statute books. 
We passed a statute requiring this material to be turned over 
to the public highway commissions of the States, and the 
Secretary of War was authorized to do so. It seems to me if 
he had been disposed to have done so he could have done so 
without any further legislation. But on the assumption that 
the provision of the law that we have already enacted is too 
general in its terms, the distribution of this property has 
been withheld, so it has become necessary to make it absolutely 
specific, in order that the War Department may know what 
material is necessary for road construction. The provision of 
the statute is to distribute this property equitably, according 
to quality and quantity, amongst the States according to the 
provisions of the good-roads act. Just as the money is dis- 
tributed, so is this property to be distributed. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman state specifically how it is 
it Si Can any State buy all it wants, or is there a 

it? 

Mr. HARRISON. There is a limit, according to the terms 
of the good-roads act. The good-roads law provides how the 
money shall be distributed amongst the States, and this sim- 
ply says that the property that we hereby direct to be dis- 
tributed shall be distributed in exactly the same way—equitably 
according to quantity and quality. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The assignment under this bill has already 
been made by Mr. MacDonald, head of the National Highway 
Commission. It is to be distributed among the various States 
in accordance with their needs. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. So that the distribution is absolutely equitable 
between all of them? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. All we want to try to do is to tell 
the War Department what is material necessary for road con- 
struction. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON, Twenty per cent of the estimated value of the 
property is required to be paid by the States for freight charges. 

Mr. HARRISON. The object of that is this, and it seems 
to me it is just, to pool the freight charges. Some of this 
jproperty is located in New York, for instance, and California may 
want some of it. Now, if California had to pay the freight 
across the continent, she would have to pay probably more than 


the property was worth, whereas if Philadelphia wanted her 
share of the same property she would have to pay a very limited 
amount in order to get it. So it was thought only just to dis- 
tribute the freight charges amongst all the States, and that was 
reached by making the freight charge 20 per cent on the fair 
valuation of the property. Out of this pool the freight charges 


are paid, and each State pays its proportion of the freight. The 
property is located, as I understand it, in many sections of the 
United States, in various places. A considerable amount of it 
was property that was at the seaports ready for transportation 
across the sea when the armistice stopped its transportation. 
Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand it, the Department of Agri- 
culture under the allotment of motor trucks heretofore made has 
already distributed among many of the States practically their 
full quota of those motor trucks, while other States have not had 
more than 5 per cent of their quota. 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be so. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In those instances the States that have gotten 
their full quota will not be subjected to any such provision, and 
will not be required to pay this 20 per cent, and it can not be an 
equitable distribution. I should like to know about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Reavis] to answer that question. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the gentleman will permit me, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has so far as possible made the distribution 
of motor trucks to those States and those highway commissions 
that were ready to do the work. The larger percentage of dis- 
tribution that has been made to some States has been made by 
reason of the fact that those States were ready to go to work, 
while other States were not ready, and, having no storage facili- 
ties, have been waiting until their plans are completed, at which 
time they will receive their motor tracks. 

Mr. HARRISON. In other words, the old law will govern as 
to motor trucks. Under that the States paid the freight on the 
motor vehicles, and as some have been distributed under that 
plan all will be. 

Mr. REAVIS. This is for road equipment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In the first section it provides for the distribu- 
tion of motor-propelled vehicles. 

Mr. REAVIS. The distribution will be absolutely equitable, 
because it is being made under Mr. MacDonald, Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, who has apportioned among the States 
the amount that each State will require, and is sending to each 
State its proportion when that State makes requisition for it and 
is ready to use it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. So there will be no inequality? 

Mr. REAVIS. No inequality. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not only that, but I will say that as to 
those States that have already gotten their motor vehicles with- 
out the payment of the 20 per cent freight charge there are not 
any of them that have gotten their share of the other material 
that is described in section 2. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The effect of the whole thing is 
that the 20 per cent charge begins with the road equipment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There is no 20 per cent charge on 
any of ta motor trucks that have already gone out or that are to 
go out 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The 20 per cent begins with the 
road equipment that is to go out to all the States. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under what terms have the States received 
these motor vehicles heretofore? 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the same terms as this act provides. 
That is, they are distributed according to the provisions of the 
good-roads act, just as the money that is appropriated by Con- 
gress is distributed to the States. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under this 20 per cent provision? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. As my friend from Vermont [Mr. 
GREENE] has explained, that applies to this other material. 

Mr. DOWELL. And not to the motor trucks? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is what we understand. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is what we understood in 
the committee. 

Mr. DOWELL. It applies to motor trucks under this bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Whatever may be the exact 
phraseology, the policy under which the supplemental bill was 
framed was that the 20 per cent charge should begin with the 
distribution of the new material authorized for the first time 
by this bill, and that the quota to be completed of former ma- 
terial, such as motor trucks, would be completed without re- 
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gard to the 20 per cent charge. If that idea is not expressly 
conveyed by the language in the text of the bill, it is a matter 
for future consideration. That was the understanding. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman think the language in the 
bill, section 4, is sufficiently clear to make it plain that this 
bill only applies to material and not to undistributed motor 
trucks? Because if it does apply to undistributed trucks, the 
State will have to pay the freight on them. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I quite concede the point, and I 
was only speaking of the policy as it was explained to us. 

Mr. HARRISON. That can be equalized when they dis- 
tribute the other material. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I do not think the bill contemplates that. 
They can not take out 20 per cent for motor trucks already 
delivered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that if gentlemen will study the 
bill they will find that there is no inequality. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 

UIN.] 

Air. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, there should be no misunderstand- 
ing nor any misgiving touching this bill. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harxison], my colleagues on the Military Committee, have ex- 
plained the provisions of the bill fully to you. What harm could 
there come if a State received all this equipment which is 
enumerated in section 2? 

Section 2 provides: 

f War is hereb. thorized and directed to trans- 
one 6 3 ander the provision of section 7 
of the act approved February 28, 1919, entitled “An act waking appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year 1920, and for other purposes,” for use in the improvement of high- 
ways and roads, as therein provid „the e wa material, equip- 
ment, and supplies pertaining to the Military Establishment as are or 
may hereafter found to be surplus and not required for military pur- 
poses, to wit, road rollers, graders, and oilers; sprinkling wagons; con- 
erete mixers; derricks; pile-driver outfits complete; air and steam drill 
outfits; centrifugal and diaphragm pumps with power; rock crushers; 
clamshell and orange-peel buckets; road scarifiers; caterpillar and drag- 
line excavators ; plows ; cranes; trailers; rubber and s hose ; asphalt 
plants; steam shovels; dump wagons ; hoistin engines; air-compressor 
outfits with power; boilers; drag, Fresno, a wheel scrapers; stump 
pullers; wheelbarrows; screening plants; wagon loaders; blasting ma- 
chines; hoisting cable; air hose; cor 
and exploders; engineers’ transits, levels, tapes, and similar supplies 
and equipment; drafting machines; planimeters; fabricated bridge ma- 
terials; industrial railway equipment; conveyors, Fany and power; 
donkey engines; corrugated-metal 3 steel and iron pipe; wagons 
and similar equipment and supplies, such as are used directly for road- 
building purposes. 

Now, why is that not honest, just, and fair? Your committee 
endeavored to be just and fair. We are very sorry that the bill 
has been held up so long. The Committee on Military Affairs 
recognized the importance of this matter and the importance of 
zood-roads construction, which is going on in every progressive 
State in this Union, 

Some gentlemen have complained, and justly so, of various 
kinds of surplus war material being left out in the weather and 
going to waste. Recognizing that fact, the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has seen fit to turn all of this equipment over to the 
different departments, and under this bill each State gets its 
quota, providing it pays 20 per cent of the value for freight 
charges, Who can complain of that? 

The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontz] says 
that West Virginia can not come in under the provisions of this 
bill. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] explained 
that we could not afford to hold up 47 States, keep them out of 
their material, for West Virginia to wake up and take advantage 
of this road fund. 

Why, the gentleman from West Virginia could get half a 
dozen rich men in his State to put up the money and so get 
this material with which to construct good roads in that State. 
I hope he will not oppose the passage of this bill, because Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Illinois, California, and New York and all 
the other States can not afford to wait because West Virginia 
is not prepared for good roads. I am sorry, and I hope my 
good friend from West Virginia will see some of the rich men 
in his State and get them to put up the money. I hope he will 
follow my suggestion. The legislature of that State will make 
it good, and all they will have to do is to pay 5 per cent on the 
money. 

What we want is for every State in the Union to have its fair 
share, and when we figured it out, with 20 per cent to be put 
up by the State that gets this construction material and ma- 
chinery in order to guarantee the freight charges so that the 
Government of the United States would not be out anything, 
we thought we were doing the best thing for the taxpayers 
of the Nation. I know where the people of one State actually 
had the gall to ask the Federal Government to build sheds to 
cover the road material the Goyernment gave to them. We 


ed-metal culverts; explosives 


can not go out and do everything for the States. We are 
willing to give them what road material and equipment the 
Government has if they will pay the freight charges. Who 
will ask us to do more? They might ask us to furnish a fire- 
man to fire the engine and furnish the gasoline. Good gra- 
cious, men, if we give this material to the States provided they 
pay the freight charges, they ought to have progressive spirit 
enough to operate the machinery and build the good roads so 
that the farmer can haul his products to town and the pleasure 
riders may have decent roads. 


This is an important matter and I hope that no man on the 


floor when he comes to vote will vote against it. Every man 
in every big city of the country and in the rural sections is 
deeply interested.. Why should any man oppose it when the 
Government has all this surplus material scattered over and 
about throughout the United States lying idle and we put it 
to a good constructive use? Why should we compel them to go 
to the factory and buy new when the Government has all this 
splendid machinery and splendid material which can be put to 
work helping the farmers and improving country life in every 
section of the United States? [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. TELMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the legislature of my State 
in a recent special session provided for the issuance of about 
$100,000,000 in bonds for the purpose of road building. This 
bill is a proper one and provides for a just distribution of 
governmental surplus motor-propelled vehicles and motor trucks 
to be used by the different States in road building. The United 
States Government should assist the States in the important 
enterprise of highway construction, and this measure provides 
an equitable method of divesting title to this property from the 
Federal Government and vesting title to the same in the 
different States for use in the improvement and construction 
of public highways. The bill is rather indefinite as to the 
length of time each State shall have in which to signify its 
intention to avail itself of the right to pay the Department of 
Agriculture the amount of 20 per cent of the estimated value 
of the equipment assigned to it, but perhaps there is an implied 
understanding that each State shall have a “ reasonable time“ 
in which to comply with this provision. There should be no 
opposition to this just measure. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr, Speaker, the committee is 
highly commended for section 4 of this bill. The freight ar- 
rangement is ideal in purpose to furnish this much-needed 
material upon a basis of entire equality between States, while 
20 per cent may not fully cover expense bill to Nevada. It is 
a wide step in the right direction, causing hope that Nevada’s 
great distance and extreme freight charge will be remembered 
and recognized more fully in the future than in the past. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis]. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I had not seen this bill until a moment ago, because it has 
only recently been introduced. I think it contains a‘ manifest 
injustice, I do not think the desires and wishes of the com- 
mittee are reflected in the bill with reference to the distribu- 
tion of motor vehicles in this particular: Some States have 
received practically their full quota without compensation; 
some States have received but a very small proportion of their 
quota. This bill contains a charge of 20 per cent for all material 
hereafter to be delivered. If such charge is made for motor 
vehicles, it will result in some States paying for them while 
other States have received them without charge. I am going 
to ask unanimous consent at the appropriate time to offer an 
amendment excepting motor vehicles from the 20 per cent. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If I understand this bill, the 20 per 
cent does not apply to motor vehicles. 

Mr. REAVIS. Unfortunately it does. The intention was, 
as given to me by the committee, that it was not to apply, 
but on page 4, section 4, you will find in line 10 the following 
language: 


Provided, however, That any State receiving any of said property 
for use in the improvement of public highways shall, after the prop- 
erty is received, pay to the Department of Agriculture the amount of 


20 per cent of the estimated value of said property— 
And so forth. That comprehends motor vehicles, of course. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. No; I think not. I think that would 
refer to section 2. I do not think that would refer back to 
section 1, 
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Mr, REAVIS. There may be some doubt about that, but we 
either ought to do it here or it ought to be done in the Senate, 
and I am in favor of doing the right thing here. There is not a 
man listening to me who is not delighted that the time has come 
when it is possible to do what we are doing by this bill. This 


equipment was purchased originally for war purposes, to assist 
in the destruction of those things, both material and spiritual, 
that we have been toiling for centuries to produce. We have 
now come to a time, and we are all thankful for it, when we can 
make another disposition of this material, where we can utilize 
it in building up civilization rather than in tearing it down. 
We are, in a literal sense, beating swords into pruning hooks, 
The 20 per cent charge on this material, as provided by the bill, 
will, I believe, meet the approval of the highway commissions 
of the States. They are willing to pay it. Some of these high- 
way commissions adjacent to the city of Washington have been 
making a grab game out of this material. It has come to my 
attention, and there is no dispute on the proposition, that some 
commissions close to Washington haye made requisitions for 
motor trucks for which they had to pay nothing, have run them 
out of the camps under their own power and landed them at 
home, and have then traded them for Cadillac limousines in 
which to joy ride rather than to utilize for the purpose of build- 
ing roads. When that was called to our attention Mr. MacDonald 
compelled those people to make a trade back and get their motor 
trucks. If the State highway commission was compelled to pay a 
reasonable price for this it will stop its being a grab game and 
will insure the Government's receiving a little money for it, and 
will also be an assurance that it will be utilized for the purpose 
of road building, and that is the purpose of this Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent in my time to amend 
this bill by inserting in line 12, page 4, following the word “ re- 
ceives,” the words “ except motor vehicles.“ 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to so 
amend the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the bill in the manner in which the Clerk 
will report. . 3 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
have some information as to the effect that this bill has. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the proposed 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 12, after the word “ receives,” insert the words “except 
motor vehicles.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to incorporate in the original motion the amend- 
ment just reported. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what class of vehicles does the gentleman desire to except— 
nutomobiles or trucks? 

Mr. REAVIS. Motor trucks. They are not sending automo- 
biles to these highway commissions, and in answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question let me state that there are some States that 
have received as high as 80 per cent of their assignment and 
quota of motor trucks, and they have received it absolutely free 
of charge, except the freight. Other States have received less 
than 10 per cent. If you charge the States 20 per cent for their 
motor vehicles, you are not dealing fairly, because the same dis- 
position was not made with reference to the 80 per cent States. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REAYIS. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am in sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the gentleman’s amendment, but I think it is already 
accomplished in the text of the bill, and it was because the com- 
mittee thought the same had been accomplished that they did 
not propose the amendment the ‘gentleman asks to have incor- 
porated, 

Mr. REAVIS. In response to the gentleman, it is very likely 
that the gentleman is entirely correct in what he says. I have 
just arrived in Washington on a late train and I had not read 
the bill until a moment ago, and on looking over section 4 my 
first impression was and is that the 20 per cent applied to motor 
vehicles as well. If the gentleman is certain that the bill does 
not make that 20 per cent apply to motor vehicles, I have no 
desire to have this amendment considered. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is there any harm that can be done by insert- 
ing it? 

Mr. REAVIS. Only that it would be useless, superfluous lan- 
guage, that we ought not to have, in the interest of good legis- 
lation, if there is no necessity for it. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Does not this very dispute indicate that there 
is a divergence of opinion about it? í 

Mr. REAVIS. I am not in a position to dispute what the 
gentleman from Vermont says, In any event, this bill is going 
to conference, and if we put this amendment in they can thrash 
it out in conference so that those States that have received only 
a proportion of motor trucks will be fully protected. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Where would that amendment 
be inserted? 

Mr. REAVIS. On page 4, line 12. There are several prints 
of this bill now on the floor. The bill being considered is the bill 
H. R. 12507. The language of the bill is: 

Provided, however, That any State receiving any of said property for 
use in the improvement of public highways shall, as to the property it 
receives, pay to the Department of Agriculture the amount of 20 per 
cent of the estimated value of said property, as fixed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture or under his direction, against which sum the said State 
may set off all freight charges paid by it on the shipment of said prop- 
erty, not to exceed, however, said 20 per cent. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why was that 20 per cent put in 
there at all? 

Mr. REAVIS. The 20 per cent was put in there for two 
purposes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why not strike it out? 

Mr. REAVIS. It was put in there for two purposes. One of 
the purposes was to stop what was evidently becoming a grab 
game on the part of some highway commissions that were 
located adjacent to the camps where the motor vehicles were and 
where the equipment was. 

They were under no expense except for freight ; they took them 
whether they needed them or not. Now, there would be another 
result accomplished ; The States 600, 800, or 1,000 miles from the 
camp where the automobiles were, when they took the trucks, 
they took them without charge except the freight. The result of 
it was that the State close to the camp got its material for much 
less than the State far removed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the practice the gentleman 
speaks of was the fault of the Agricultural Department because 
no commissioner had the right to take these goods whether 
located close to the point of distribution or remote from it. 

Mr. REAVIS. It is the fault of nobody, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, because the assignment was made to that 
State. They made a requisition for these motor vehicles on the 
theory that they were needed for the purpose of road building. 
Some of them got motor trucks—not many—and then traded 
them for Packards or Cadillac limousines, on the theory that 
their engineers had to be carted from one road-building project 
to another, and it turned into a sort of grab game on the part 
of certain commissioners, and it was only the fault of State com- 
missioners who were prostituting the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the bill was very thoroughly 
dicussed in all of its provisions during the time allowed under 
the rule. The gentleman from Virginia was here, I imagine, and 
I am sure heard the discussion. As I understand, the question 
is the disposition of the unanimous-consent request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. f 

The SPEAKER. This is all by unanimous consent, of course. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman 
from Wyoming that, unfortunately, I did not know, so far as I 
was personally concerned, that this matter was to come up and 
I did not hear the discussion. I just came in and was trying to 
ascertain from the gentleman from Nebraska the purpose of his 
amendment. I do not know that I am necessarily against the 
amendment, but I am certainly against any amendment to per- 
petrate something which I do not apprehend, and I am not going 
to agree to any such amendment so far as I am concerned, 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman allow mea minute? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have my request 
submitted. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Is there objection? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the idea is to force action on 
it here now I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The question is, Will the 
House suspend the rules and pass the Senate bill as amended? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BRIGGS. To ask unanimous consent that in line 11, page 
4, after the word “ property,” the words be inserted “ described 
in section 2.” That relates to the property and road material 
described. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, with all due respect to the 
gentleman and his amendment, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


I The question is on sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill. 7 
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The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
had it. ` 

Mr. GARD. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 142, noes 5. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the bills H. R. 
9412 and H. R. 12507 on the table, both being bills relating to 
the same subject. - 

The motion was agreed to. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR MISCELLANEOUS PURPOSES ON RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (S. 796) in the form it is reported 
from the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (8S. 796) for furnishing water supply for miscellaneous purposes 
in connection with reclamation projects. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior in connection 
with the operations under the reclamation law is hereby authorized to 
enter into contract to supply water from any project irrigation tem 
for other purposes than irrigation, upon such conditions of delivéry, 
use, and yment as he may deem proper: Provided, That no such 
contract shali be entered into except upon a showing that there is no 
other practicable source of water supply for the purpose: Provided 
further, That no water shall be furnished for the uses aforesaid unless 
the delivery of such water shall not be detrimental to the water service 
for such Irrigation project, nor to the rights of any prior appropriator. 

The Clerk read the committee amendments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word“ proves insert “ Provided, That the 
approval of such contract by the water-users’ association or associa- 
tions shall have first been obtained.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ said" strike out the word“ unless” 
and insert the word “ if.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “shall” strike out the word “ but.” 

Page 2. line 7, after the word “appropriator” insert “ Provided 
further, That the moneys derived from such contract shall be covered 
into the reclamation fund and be placed to the credit of the project 
from which such water is supplied, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the Clerk read the bill 
and then read the committee amendments, a very natural thing 
to do. I think the general practice is where a motion to sus- 
pend the rules is made to read the bill as the motion proposes 
to pass it. That is the only intelligent way we can understand 
it. I ask that the bill be read as though it was reported in- 
cluding the committee amendments. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill in the man- 
ner indicated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior in connection 
with the operations under the reclamation law is hereby authorized 
to enter into contract to Lev Water from any project irrigation = 
tem for other purposes than irrigation, upon such conditions of 
livery, use, and payment as he may deem Proper: Provided, That the 
approval of such contract by the water-users’ association or 
tions shall have first been obtained: Provided, That no such con- 
‘tract shall be entered into except upon a showing that there is no 
other practicable source of water supply for the purpose: Provided 
jurther, That no water shall be furnis: for the uses aforesaid if the 
delivery of such water sball be detrimental to the water service for 
such irrigation project, nor to the rights of any prior appropriator: 
Provided further, at the moneys derived from such contracts shall 
be covered into the reclamation fund and be placed to the credit of 
the project from which such water is supplied. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Colorado has 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Massachusetts has 20 minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, this is a very short 
and very plain bill. It has passed the Senate twice. As chair- 
man of the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands I reported 
it out of the committee in the last Congress. This bill is in 
identically the same language as the one which I reported out a 
year ago. 

We were unable to pass it in the Sixty-fifth Congress, because 
there were a large number of other bills ahead of it and we never 
reached it on the calendar. All there is to the bill is this: 
There are some 30 Government irrigation reclamation projects 
throughout the West. The reclamation law, strictly speaking, 
does not allow them to use water for any other than irrigation 
purposes. As these various reclamation projects have become 
settled up and developed it has become almost imperatively 
necessary for them to use some water occasionally for various 
other purposes than irrigation. For instance, on some of the 
projects there are sugar-beet factories, alfalfa mills; saw mills, 
and a great variety of enterprises that are of very great im- 
portance toward thé convenience, welfare, and development of 
this country, and yet they are not irrigation uses, and there is 


no law authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to grant per- 
mission to take or use any water whatever for any of such very 
beneficial purposes. There are some of them where the rail- 
roads run across the projects and where there is no authority or 
way of obtaining any water to run the engines, and they have 
to sink wells or carry and store water in tanks for the purpose 
of obtaining water for the railway engines that cross the 
projects. And there are many other small, some of them tem- 
porary, but important uses. The bill itself is heartily recom- 
mended by the Interior Department, and it came to me, as I- 
recollect it, from the Reclamation Service or the Interior De- 
partment originally when I was chairman of the committee in 
the last Congress, and, as I stated, I reported it out as such, 
with the same amendments and in the same language as at the 
present time. 

Nearly all the Senators and Representatives from the Western 
States are interested in having this bill passed as speedily. as 
possible in the interest of the development of their respective 
reclamation projects and for the relief of the conditions on 
various reclamation projects. The bill expressly provides no 
water can be delivered for any purpose to the detriment of the 
water service for the irrigation project and that this water shall 
not be used when it is needed for irrigation. It also expressly 
provides it shall not be used except the use of it is approved by 
and agreed to by the water users themselves, so they will always 
have the matter in their control. It further provides that what- 
ever charges there are, whatever collections or fees or rentals 
there may be, from all such uses of this water shall go directly 
into the reclamation fund of that project. 

There is a further restriction that no water can be granted 
for any of these various miscellaneous purposes except upon a 
showing that there is no other practicable source of water sup- 
ply for the purpose. So it would seem as though it were safe- 
guarded as much as possible and that there can be no reason- 
able objection to the people on these projects getting every 
beneficial use possible out of the water, especially when most 
of this domestic power for manufacturing use will be at times 
of the year when the ranchmen are not irrigating; that is, in 
the fall and winter, when the water, if it is not running into 
the reservoirs, would probably be running to waste. The cam- 
paign,” or running time, of a beet-sugar plant is in the late fall 
and winter, when no one is irrigating. 

i ao MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Do I understand that under the ex- 
isting law water from an irrigation project can not be used for 
domestic purposes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There is no water appropriated 
by or adjudicated to a project under the reclamation law ex- 
pressly for domestic purposes. Of course, the settlers on a 
project do use water for domestic purposes, for household use, 
and for stock, but there is no authority or law recognizing or 
authorizing the use of water for manufacturing or any other of 
these miscellaneous uses that they want water for. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I notice in the report of the commit- 
tee on this bill the statement, which I suppose was approved, 
where a small quantity of water is very much needed for some 
domestic or other use not strietly within irrigation. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is the law relating to reclamation so 
confined that people who use water for domestic purposes use it 
illegally? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, it is generally conceded 
throughout the West that it is not an illegal use of water ap- 
propriated for irrigation purposes to drink some of it or water 
stock or for ordinary household purposes; that it is a very 
necessary and common-sense use. But in the amount of water 
allowed to—that is, the appropriations which are granted to— 
these various reclamation projects, my understanding is that 
there is no specific amount adjudicated to them for domestic 
purposes; that they have to take it out of that irrigation right. 

The Secretary of the Interior in his report says: 


Under the present law there is no authority for furnishing water for 
other than irrigation purposes for agricultural or town-site uses. 


Whatever “irrigation purposes for agricultural or town-site 
uses means is only what the present law allows. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Suppose a man wants to start a 
cheese factory on one of these irrigation projects, is there no 
way that he can even get water for washing out his cheese 
house? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No, sir. I do not think washing 
out a cheese house would, strictly speaking, be either an irriga- 
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tion or a fown-site use. We have quite a number of alfalfa 
mills and they can not get any water for their use. 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois. Is there not any provision for water 
for a city or a town? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not know how far “ town- 
site uses” would go. But if the town entered upon a municipal 
plant or use of water for any special commercial purposes, I 
think they have got to get it from some other source, the way 
the law is now. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, they can not get it from any 
other source. z 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In just a second. I want to ask this 
question: Where a town grows up on one of these reclamation 
projects the law is such that the town can not be permitted to 
obtain any portion of the water saved for irrigation for do- 
mestic use or town use—for putting out a fire in a burning 
house, perhaps? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think they can drink all they 
want or use it for household and stock purposes, and undoubt- 
edly put out a fire with it and use it in limited quantities for 
domestic purposes, But under the present law the use is cer- 
tainly very limited, and I do not think it is very definitely de- 
fined. I know it does not authorize the uses I am attempting 
to provide for in this bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not for the fire department? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not believe the present law 
is as extensive as the gentleman thinks it is. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not agree with the gentleman at 
all. If that is correct, it is the craziest bit of legislation that 
was ever put over, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I am not positive at all as to just 
what things water on a project can and can not be used for, or 
just how much or when under all circumstances. Irrigation 
may and does by custom allow, as I have said, some limited use 
besides spreading it on the ground to grow crops. It is a ques- 
tion of how far the term“ town-site uses” goes. I am trying 
te enact this law so as to prevent any questions of that kind 

“using trouble. 

_ Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am in sympathy with the gentleman 
on this bill, so far as that is concerned, but not that portion of 
it which would permit the water users to take away the right 
to the use of water by a factory that had been constructed with 
their consent, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Any use that is now recognized 
and in operation for irrigation or town-site uses would not be 
taken away from them; any beneficial uses they are now making 
that come rightfully under those headings would not be dis- 
turbed by this law. But no private citizens or corporations can 
have any vested right to water from a project under the present 
law, as I understand it, for a commercial or manufacturing 
plant, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If they permit a town to get water, in 
the course of time there will be towns there that will have a 
town water supply. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They ought to have a town water 
supply, but they can not use that for manufacturing purposes 
under the present law. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think they could, but I do not know. 
Certainly they ought to be able to do so. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, They ought to do so, but they do 
not, That is the reason why we ask for the passage of the bill, 
so that a town or anybody else can make every possible use of 
the water that will not be detrimental to the irrigation, and 
pay the project for the use of it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield to me a little 
time? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. How much time does the 
gentleman desire? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly; I yield the gentleman 
from Wyoming five minutes, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the inquiries of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] would seem to indicate that 
irrigution laws are not clear and definite; but that is not true. 
These water rights are a matter of State grant, and not a Fed- 
eral grant. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is an old contention. I do not 
agree with that. 

Mr. MONDELL, The Federal statute books contain laws 
that expressly declare these water rights shall be taken and 
acquired in accordance with State law. The very law that we 
are umending, under which these rights are taken, carries that 
provision, and it is written elsewhere in our statutes. Under 
the law of irrigation there is no individual ownership of water. 
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The water belongs to all of the people; and the State, as repre- 
senting all of the people, provides the legislation under which 
the use and the distribution of the water are had. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, or some one for him, goes to the proper 
State officer, just as any other individual would, and makes 
an application for a water right to irrigate a certain tract of 
land, the description of which he gives. If there is water 
available, and unclaimed and unused by others, the State officer 
who has jurisdiction of such matters grants to the Secretary 
of the Interior the right to divert the water for the purpose of 
the irrigation of the land which he describes, and for no other 
purpose, except that under the law of irrigation the use by 
the irrigator for domestic purposes is considered an irriga- 
tion use, The farmer, having the right to irrigate his land, 
has the right to use the water for all the ordinary purposes of 
his farm and his stock. 

The Secretary, acting as the agent, as the trustee, for the 
future owners of the lands for the irrigation of which the 
water right is secured, has no authority to make any agreement 
relative to the use of the water except for the purposes of ir- 
rigation. He has no authority except as we give him authority 
as an agent to do what any other agent could do under the 
State law; and we provide here that, acting as the agent or 
the trustee of these people, he may, of the water diverted 
under the State law, provide for its use for certain purposes 
incidental to the use for irrigation, as gentlemen have sug- 
gested these uses, as, for instance, for a factory, for a railway 
to fill its reservoirs, and so forth. 

Those contracts, when made, may be perpetual, and there is 
nothing in this law that reads otherwise, or for certain pur- 
poses they may be seasonal and more or less temporary. 

The Secretary could not take from a factory the water which 
has been agreed to be delivered to it unless the agreement so 
provided; but if the factory ceases to do business, the right 
ceases and becomes reinvested in the people of the State as a 
whole, and only invested in another as it may be invested under 
State law. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there, if he has time? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If I had time, I would be glad to. There 
must, it seems, be legislation of this kind in order to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior, the trustee for the future land- 
owners, to make this distribution of the water. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Colorado give me 
one minute more, if he has the time? In that case I will be 
glad to answer any questions the gentleman from Illinois may 
ask, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman one 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized 
for one minute more. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks what a town would do on one of these irrigation projects. 
It would do either one of several things. It would either secure 
a separate right for domestic purposes and then apply for u 
right to run its water through the canals of the project, or it 


would make arrangement for the use of a part of the water 


appropriated, in which case the water right should be amended 
or the town would condemn a part of the water of the project 
for the use of the town, because the right to use water for do- 
mestic purposes is a preference right, and the law of every irri- 
gated section gives the right to condemn water, used for irriga- 
tion, for purely domestic purposes. Ordinarily the method pur- 
sued would be to ask for a right from the same source, and 
with it the right to carry water through the canals of irrigation 
enterprise. 

This matter is not without its difficulties and embarrassments, 
and it is not without hesitation that we from the irriguted sec- 
tion of the country are persuaded to vote for it, though our 
doubts and our hesitations arise out of fears quite different 
from those expressed by gentlemen from sections where irriga- 
tion is not practiced, We can not through Federal enactments 
give the Secretary of the Interior, or anyone else, authority to 
utilize to any considerable extent for other purposes waters 
appropriated and diverted for irrigation. It is true, however, 
that these diversions are ordinarily made for irrigation and 
domestic purposes, but the domestic purposes thus contemplated 
are necessarily domestic purposes more or less incidental to the 
primary purpose of irrigation. 

I realize that there is always the danger under legislation of 
this. sort that some Seeretary of the Interior, or officer acting 
under him, may become possessed of the notion that he has the 
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right to sell and peddle about water for a variety of purposes, 
quite unrelated to the irrigation enterprise, and it is entirely 
possible to imagine a situation in which an officer not fully con- 
scious of the limitations of his authority might endeavor to do 
things quite in conflict with the spirit of the irrigaton laws. 
Such action would, of course, be voidable, but in any event 
much harm might be done. 

It is the hope of those of us from the irrigated portions of 
the country who vote for this legislation that the officers of the 
Interior Department will construe and execute this law mindful 
of the limitations of their authority and of Federal authority 
generally over the use of water within a State, and avoid the 
pitfalls that lie in the way should this statute be construed as 
purposed or intended, or understood, to in any way authorize 
the use or disposition of water otherwise than in strict accord- 
ance with the water laws of the States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. 

Mr: TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, this bill seems to me 
to be perfectly clear and simple. As suggested by those that 
have preceded me, the water on an irrigation project is eon- 
trolled by the Secretary of the Interior. The present Federal 
statute provides that the water upon a reclamation project shall 
be used for two purposes—for irrigation purposes and for town- 
site purposes. It makes no provision for the use of that water 
for any commercial purpose whatever. As these projects de- 
velop there are always more commercial uses to which the 
water could be put for the weeks and months in which the 
water runs to waste. This bill will facilitate the use of the 
water when it can not be used for irrigation purposes. 

Now I will read you a letter received a few months ago from 
a State senator from my State. He writes: 


MISSOULA, MONT., November 6, 1919. 
Hon. JOHN M. Evans, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Evans: Some time ago I wrote Senator Myers in rela- 
tion to his Senate bill No. 796, relative to the leasing of water from 
Government irrigation projects, asking him the status of same. I am 
now in receipt of reply, in which he advises that same passed the 
Senate and has been favorably reported by the committee in the House. 

Jam much interested in this bill, for the following reasons: Last year 
we put in a saw and planing mill plant 1% miles north of Pablo, on the 
Flathead Branch. As water had been obtained at many points in the 
vicinity of the place where we located the mill, we took it for granted 
that we would able to secure water there. However, after sinking 
between 350 and 400 feet we were never able to get enough water to 
anywhere near keep our boiler supplied. It has cost thousands of dol- 
lars with no result at all. The Government ditch is only a few hundred 
yards from us, and 1 inch of water from this would saye us around 
$400 or $500 per month, as we have to haul practically all water used 
at our mill in tanks by team from other sources of supply. 

I wish you would look over this bill carefully and if you see no ob- 
jections in the bill I would be glad, indeed, if you would give your sup- 
port and try and urge its passage as soon as le. t would cer- 
— 15 be a great relief to us if we could buy from the Government a 
small amount of water and pipe same to our mill. 

Thanking you in advance, und with kind personal regards, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
W. H. Sura, President. 

Now, there is a concrete instance where, if the Government 
could sell that water to a man who wanted to run a sawmill 
on his own project, it could save individuals considerable 
money. They could recoup the funds of the irrigation project 
to that extent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has used the word “ sell.” 
Nobody owns the water in that section of the country. I sim- 
ply call attention to the use of the word because of the fact 
that people get an erroneous idea of what is done. This is not 
a sale of water, as my friend knows. It is a provision under 
which water can be used for a specific purpose. 

Mr. BVANS of Montana: It is a sale of the use of the water. 
Nobody owns water in that section of the country. Under 
what is called n “usufruct” of the water you have the right 
to use it for a beneficial purpose if it is not needed for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. Nobody owns absolutely the water in our 
eountry, but he owns the right to use it under certain condi- 
tions. The Secretary of the Interior controls that water. The 
owner of a factory wants it for a particular purpose. The Sec- 
retary says, No; you can not use it for an alfalfa mill, or a 
sugar factory, or a sawmill, or an engine.” This bill is for 
the purpose of allowing the Secretary to let those people have 
water under conditions when we have a surplus of water run- 
ning into the sea, and it provides that it can be done not only 
with the consent of the Secretary of the Interior, but with the 


consent of the people who own the land surrounding it, and the 
funds accruing therefrom shall go into the funds of that par- 
ticular irrigation project. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
teman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
bill was before the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands two, 
years ago. The Senate passed the same bill then as it has passed 
this time. The House committee then placed on the bill the 
amendments that are on this bill at the present time. The first 
will be found commencing with line 8 of page 1, and the second 
amendment on line 7 of page 2. Without those amendments the 
bill would be extremely dangerous. It borders on danger now, 
but I believe the amendments will protect it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. In a moment. It is all right, but this will 
give the Secretary of the Interior power to dispose: of hydro- 
electrie energy, use it on irrigation projects, which is a right 
that should not be given to any man without the consent of the 
water users who have the interest in it. It is important, but I 
believe it has been provided for by this amendment to the end 
that the water users will not consent unless they secure a fair 
and reasonable consideration for that use. The right in the 
Government in each one of these instances is identical with 
the private appropriator. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does not the gentleman from California con- 
sider that this protects the rights of the water users, thaf their 
rights are safeguarded by this amendment, and that there is no 
loophole left open whereby the privilege granted may be abused? 

Mr. RAKER. I think that is so. 

Mr. KINKAID. Is it not made as safe and secure as legisla- 
tion can make it? 

Mr. RAKER. I think it is, because it will not only protect 
the water users but the right to dispose of the hydroelectric 
energy, as well as any surplus water. The hydroelectric energy 
of the Roosevelt Dam was sufficient to pay the whole cost of the 
dam. Had that been given away, the whole value would have 
been given away. Not only in regard to that, but the small 
factory or any other enterprise which should be developed 
ought to pay a reasonable cost for the use of the water, and it 
owe not be granted unless the water users are satisfied 
w t. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does not the gentleman from California be- 
lieve that the amendment sought by this bill is greatly in the 
interest of all the water users, and because of the community of 
interests existing between them and every local industry that 
might seek to secure water under the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. There is such an interdependence and com- 
munity of interests of all the users of water and industries and 
agents with which they deal. 

Mr. RAKER. When the Secretary presents the matter 
whether water should be authorized to be used for hydroelec- 
tric energy or for a mill or any enterprise or any other purpose, 
it will be submitted to the vote of the irrigationists in that dis- 
trict and they will have an opportunity to canvass the entire 
matter and see that their interests are protected and that there 
is a reasonable and fair return paid for the use of the water 
that belongs to their enterprise. 

Mr: MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they used the water for the development 
of hydroelectric energy, it would not destroy the water? 

Mr. RAKER. No; but some of these projects might develop 
hydroelectric power that would justify and pay the original 
cost. The people of that project have paid for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. But they would not waste the water; they 
do not drink the water. 

Mr. RAKER. Ordinarily not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has yielded me time, although I am not opposed 
to the bill. If anybody is opposed to the bill and wants the 
time, I am willing to yield. I would like to get a little informa- 
tion about the form of the bill which provides that the Secre- 
tary may make a contract with some one else, to be approved by 
the water users’ association, and then provides that no water 
shall be furnished for uses aforesaid if the delivery of such 
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water shall be detrimental to the water service for such irriga- And then it provides that no such contract shall be entered 


tion projects. Is that a limitation, or a condition, or a direc- 
tion? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think it is all three. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Is it a limitation on the Secretary or a 
direction to the Secretary? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think it is an authority and a 
direction to the Secretary and also a limitation. He is author- 
ized, upon condition that, first, he has the approval of the water 
users; second, that there is no other source of supply ; third, that 
the proceeds shall go to the project, to enter into contracts to 
supply water for other purposes than irrigation, limited, how- 
ever, by the proviso that no water shall be furnished for the 
uses “other than irrigation” if the delivery of such water 
shall be detrimental to the water service for such irrigation 

roject. 
i Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does it limit his authority so that if 
he makes a contract contrary to this provision the contract is 
illegal, or is it a mere direction to the Secretary to be careful 
and not make such a contract? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I think the Secretary is given a 
certain and limited and specific authority and directed as to 
how and upon what conditions he can exercise it, and he can 
not have any more authority or discretion than the law gives 
him, and if he exceeds the plain limitations of the law I think 
his contract to that extent would be illegal. - 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Let us get at this question. There 
are few, if any, reclamation projects where all the land subject 
to irrigation is now being irrigated. Is not that correct? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir; some of the land is very 
rough, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Here comes a proposition at one of 
these places to put up a sawmill or a cheese factory, or some 
other manufacturing institution which is desirable to be lo- 
eated there, The Secretary makes a contract and it is approved 
by the water users’ association. Subsequently, when all the land 
is being irrigated, it is discovered that there is not water 
enough. Is this contract that has been made illegal? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My understanding of the bill and 
the report of the Interior Department is that whatever water is 
allowed to be used by this bill could not be so contracted or 
used as to be detrimental to the use of the water for irrigation 
purposes at all. Everyone would have to contract with the 
Secretary and also with the water users in the light of their 
authority under this law. Possibly the water users might be 
estopped from repudiating their own unauthorized contract. 
But there is very little likelihood of that condition arising. 
Contracts issued under this law will have to be subject to this 
law, and everyone must know that they can not interfere with 
necessary irrigation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How does the gentleman mean by not 
interfering with irrigation—that it can be used and then 
turned into the irrigating ditch and be used for irrigation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. The water can often be 
used for power or some other beneficial use and then returned 
to the stream or canal and used for irrigation again. 

Mr. WELLING. If the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I yield. 

Mr. WELLING. I have in mind an irrigating project where 
there is a sugar factory that needs 8 second-feet of water dur- 
ing the whole part of October, November, December, and per- 
haps until the 15th of January. Now, the water that is stored 
there under the reclamation project is not of one earthly bit of 
good for irrigation purposes during that particular season of 
the year. It does not take anything away from the water for 
irrigation purposes to use it for the sugar factory; but unless 
the Secretary has the authority lawfully to divert 8 second-feet 
of water for the use of this sugar factory, it can not operate in 
that territory. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand; and that is the reason 
why I am in favor of the bill. But supposing the water is 
used at a time when it does affect irrigation, then what is the 
legal effect of this provision of the bill? 

Mr. WELLING. So far as the sugar factory is concerned, 
its use for the purposes of the factory could not interfere with 
the use of the water for irrigation, because the sugar factory 
does not begin until after the irrigation season is over. I am 
not able to answer the gentleman with reference to the legal 
effect if water is used in July or August. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. I will try to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. It says here— 


That the Secretary of the Interior in connection with the operations 
under the reclamation law is hereby authorized to enter into contract 
to SUppIy Water from any project irrigation system for other purposes 
than irrigation upon such conditions of delivery, use, and payment as 
ke may deem proper, 5 


intə except upon a showing that there is no other practical 
source of water. : 

Mr. KINKAID. That is covered by the next proviso. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The proviso says: 

That no water shall be furnished for the uses aforesaid if the delivery 
of such water shall be detrimental to the water service for such irriga- 
tion projects or to the rights of any prior appropriator. 

In other words, they shall not give a man any water if the 
delivery of it is detrimental to the water service for such irriga- 
tion project. s * 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But suppose they have given it to 
him, and then it is shown that it is detrimental, what will be 
the effect? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The irrigation rights would come 
in and take it away. They have a proviso right in the State law. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman think then that 
if after the contract is made it is shown that there is not 
water enough for irrigation purposes, they can take the water 
away from the man who has built a factory, on the understand- 
ing that he is to have the water? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. A man can not have the under- 
standing that he can have the water if it is needed for irriga- 
tion. Under this law he can not in good faith get any such con- 
tract, and if he did I think any water user under the project 
could obtain an injunction to prevent both the Secretary of 
the Interior and that man from using any of the water in any 
way that would interfere with irrigation rights, be in viola- 
tion of this law. S 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Wyoming said 
these were irrevocable and forever. I can not tell from the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the measure, 
possibly because I do not understand the irrigation system of 
the country, but I doubt whether we should repose authority 
in the Secretary of the Interior, under whose jurisdiction the 
irrigation and reclamation projects have been placed, and then 
say that when he is administering the affairs of this great 
project he must administer them in a way that certain water 
3 dictate. That is what we are doing in this legisla- 

on. 

[At this point Mr. CLaux of Missouri entered the Hall and 
was greeted with applause.] 3 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, lest this tremendous outburst of 
enthusiasm should appear in the Recorp as an expression of 
approval of the remarks I have made, I desire to note that the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CrarK] is back 
from Elba and that the applause is by way of a greeting to him. 

Mr. BLANTON. And in recognition of the Democratic vie- 
tory out there, and if the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] needs any water to enable him to swallow that bitter 
pill, somebody ought to get him a glass. 

Mr. WALSH. Let it also appear that the incident could not 
pass without the gentleman from Texas butting into the 
RECORD, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like further to say that I doubt the 
propriety of our embarking upon a program which will permit 
water for reclamation purposes to be diverted under contract, 
stored in reservoirs for sugar factories, alfalfa mills, rail- 
roads, and other purposes. It will be done under contract, and 
after that has been done under contract approved by the water 
users, when they have a large quantity of water stored in 
their reservoirs if dry times come among the water users I do 
not believe that they can go and take that water away from 
the people who are entitled to it under the contract, and I 
believe it will result in establishing a precedent whereby these 
irrigation systems on these reclamation projects will be used 
for purposes much beyond the scope and intent of the original 
legislation. f 

They say now that some of the locomotives on the railroads 
passing through these projects sometimes run out of water, and 
they want this irrigation system so utilized that they can furnish 
water to the railroads. If that be the case, the railroads ought 
to be able to establish their own water stations and they ought 
not to be permitted to build reservoirs and store quantities of 
this water under contract between the department and them- 
selves, with the approval of the water users, and keep it there 
all of the time, because a drought may occur, or something may 
happen to the system, and the water users will be deprived of 
the use of the water, because it will be in a reservoir of the rail- 
road under a contract entered into and there would be no way 
of recovering it. I submit that it will be turning this system 
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of reclamation projects and the water supply for it into com- 
mercial purposes. A lot of these promoters will go out there 
with beautifully illustrated literature—and while the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] and the gentleman from Idaho 
IMr. Surra] smile rather audibly, I know that those promoters 
wander at large through the States of those gentlemen; and if 
they find it is easy to make contracts to get this water under this 
legislation, you will find that it will be used to encourage the 
establishment of all sorts of industrial enterprises which from 
the natural lack of water would never be thought of, and that the 
reclamation project will become a secondary consideration. 
‘That is my objection to the measure, despite the persuasive argu- 
ments of the gentlemen who know very much more about it than 
I,do. I believe we are establishing a dangerous precedent 
here, and that we ought not to permit these contracts to be 
entered into whereby this water may be so diverted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker; will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was interested in the gentleman’s state- 
ment to the effect that he objected to the water being stored 
in reservoirs, particularly if a dry time should come—that there 
might be difficulty. I think it might be well enough to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact that the dry time is here 
and everybody is on the water wagon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not advance that seriously 
as an argument in favor of this legislation? 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not that quite as serious an argument as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has been advancing? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, the gentleman is now entering the field of 
comparison, and he knows what the scholar says with respect 
to comparisons. 

Mr. BAER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the reclamation expert from the 
Dakotas. 4 

Mr. BAER. I think the gentleman’s argument good in re- 
spect to the reservoir. Take a proposition where farmers get 
their water supply from the melting snow on the mountains, 
Suppose some commercial enterprise comes in and exhausts the 
water in the reservoirs before the spring planting comes on. 
The gentleman from Colorado says they would have to obtain 
an injunction in order to stop commercial users from using the 
water. The gentleman from Massachusetts is an able lawyer 
and he knows how long it takes to get injunction proceedings, 
The gentleman knows how it delays matters. They would ex- 
haust all of the water in the reservoir, and the farmers would 
not have any supply for agriculture. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; or it might evaporate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to see if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts will permit the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] to tell the House what the people of Missouri think 
about Republican rule in Congress? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I would be very glad to have him tell the 
House, but I notice that he probably anticipated the request, 
for he has disappeared. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, for the 
reasons I have given, including the few side remarks that have 
been injected by gentlemen who are so enthusiastic about di- 


, verting the great Federal reclamation projects and irrigation 


systems to commercial interests, I am opposed to the proposed 
bill. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

À Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Does the gentleman feel that there 
need be any alarm in view of the provision that if the delivery 
of the water shall be detrimental to the water service 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, the water may have been delivered long 
before the urgent need for it arises. Hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of water may have been delivered to some commercial 
enterprise, and later something may happen to the system, 
Then they can not get the water back. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. The gentleman realizes that it comes 
under the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; if the water users approve it. The very 
men who are interested in this project may be the water users, 
and they will be the ones to bring the pressure to bear upon the 
Secretary to enter into this contract. I hope the bill will not 


pass. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's time has expired. All 
time has expired. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Colorado to suspend the rules and pass the amended 
bill. s : 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WALSH. Division, Mr. Speaker, 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes were 62, the noes 9. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think on such an important 
question as this—Mr. Speaker, I do not dare to make the point. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
Suspended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 406, to which unanimous consent was not given 
this morning for consideration, be placed at the bottom of the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar, ' 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill referred to be permitted to remain at 
the bottom of the Unanimous Consent Calendar. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the timid gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] I would like to make 
the point of order of no quorum right now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order of no quorum present. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 17, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Chief of 
Bureau of Efficiency, transmitting report on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s activities in the promotion of foreign commerce (H. Doc. 
No. 650), was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, from the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the War Department, submitted a report (No. 687) on 
expenditures in the War Department—aviation, which said 
report was referred to the House Calendar and ordered printed 
with illustration. $ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BEE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 12333) for the relief of Albert T. Huso, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
Bis SPAG which said bill and report were referred to the Private 

endar., 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. I. 
12425) for the relief of Orlando Ducker, major and surgeon in 
NNE with Spain, and the same was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12556) limiting the 
number of pages of newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals 
entitled to transmission in the mails as second-class matter; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12557) to prohibit the export of wood pulp 
and print paper for the period of one year; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 12558) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the village of Manchester, Washte- 
naw County, Mich., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, Š 
By Mr, BRITTEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 295) calling 
attention to a violation of the Monroe doctrine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, urging the President of the United 
States to defer the proposed sale of the ships of the German 
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merchant fleet taken by the United States during the late war; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of South Caro- 
lina, regarding the Armenian situation; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. S 

By Mr. DOMINICK: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, regarding the Armenian situation; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, urging the President of the United 
States to defer the proposed sale of the ships of the German 
merchant fleet taken by the United States during the late war; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Memorial of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, urging the President of the United 
States to defer the proposed sale of the ships of the German 
merchant fleet taken by the United States during the late war; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 12559) granting an increase of 
pension to Eugene B. Dwight; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12560) granting a 
pension to Willie Lee; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 12561) granting a pension 
to Margaret Smallwood ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12562) granting a pension to James Baker; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bin (H. R. 12563) to place the name of 
Jedediah C. Paine upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12564) 
granting an increase of penslon to James W. Titus; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 12565) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. Givens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 12566) granting an increase 
of pension to James E. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12567) granting 
a pension to Charlotte F. Perrin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 12568) granting a pension 
to Lennie Ann Shunk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12569) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara A. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12570) granting a pension to Robert Gard- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Í 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 12571) granting an in- 
oe of pension to William J. Degnan; to the Committee on 

ensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12572) granting 
a pension to Mary Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12573) granting a pen- 
sion to Rufus Dewitt; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12574) granting 
an increase of pension to Alice Jewett; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12575) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth Posey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12576) granting a pension to Henry Gregg; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12577) granting a pension to James Lynch; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

15793. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Worth- 
ington Ireland and 83 others, opposed to the sale of the 30 
former German ships; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

1580, Also (by request), petition of the Manufacturers and 
Dealers’ League of the City and State of New York, opposing 
the enactment and enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to 
ie 5 of the United States; to the Committee on the 

udiciary, 


1581, Also, petition of 89 residents of the District of Colum- 
bia, opposing sale of the 30 former German ships, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1582. By Mr. BABKA: Petition of Federal Empleyees’ Union 
No. 73, Cleveland, Ohio, favoring higher pay for Steamboat- 
Inspection Service; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

1583. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of Benjamin W. Groce, 
secretary Local Union No. 1147, United Textile Workers of 
America, in opposition to the spreading of propaganda in- 
tended to destroy the existing form of our Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1584. By Mr. FESS: Petition of Ohio Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation against universal military service and training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

1585. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of sundry citizens 
of the State of Illinois, protesting against the sale of the Ger- 
Da ships; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

1586. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of, the customs employees 
of Massachusetts, urging the passage of House bill 12046; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

1587. Also, petition of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, op- 
posing the Gronna bill, ete.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1588. Also, petition of 300 citizens of Massachusetts, protest- 
ing against the sale of the former German ships and also for 
an investigation, etc.; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, 

1589. By Mr. MAHER: Petition of American Association of 
Engineers in support of the Keating Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1590. Also, petition of Three hundred and seventh Infantry 
Post of the American Legion, favoring universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

1591. By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Petition of Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union, No. 73, Cleveland, Ohio, favoring higher pay for 
Steamboat-Inspection Service; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Serviee. 

1592. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Twenty Year Club. 
Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y., urging support of the Army pay bill; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1593. Also, petition of American Association of Engineers in 
support of the Keating Commission; to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

1594. Also, petition of Three hundred and seventh Infantry 
Post of the American Legion, favoring universal military train- 
ing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1595. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of New 
York, protesting against the sale of the German ships; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1596. By Mr. RANDALL of California: Petition of 150 
members of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Long 
Beach, Calif., urging the passage of the Sims bill relative to 
gambling, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1597. By Mr. SIEGEL: Petition of the Rotary Club of New 
York City in regard to pay of customhouse employees in the 
city of New York; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1598. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Castleford, Idaho, urging the enactment of House bill 262; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1599. Also, petition of Idaho State Federation of Labor, Po- 
eatello, Idaho, opposing the Cummins and Esch bills; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1600. Also, petition of laborers of Idaho Falls, Idaho, oppos- 
ing House bill 11430 and Senate bill 3317; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1601. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of 92 citizens of Boston, 
Mass., protesting against the sale of the German ships taken 
by the United States during the recent war; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1602. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of American Legion, Marcellus 
H. Chiles Post, No. 41, Denver, Colo., urging favorable action on 
the Jones-Raker bill, providing relative rank for nurses; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1603. By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of 77 residents of the 
fourth Massachusetts congressional district opposing the sale 
of the former German ships by the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1604. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Melville, Mass., 
favoring the enactment of the Sims bill (H. R. 262); te the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou dost rule all things through the change- 
less order of Thine own will and providence. Thou hast given 
io us the changeless principles upon which we are to build our 
lives. We lift our hearts to Thee that we may be put in accord 
with the divine will. We come to the source of truth. If any 
of us scorn the truth, we pray Thee to give us special illumina- 
tion. If any of us doubt the ultimate triumph of the truth, 
give us the inspiration that Thy grace alone can supply. Help 
us to consecrate ourselves to the truth, that Thou hast revealed 
to us through Thy Son, We ask for Christ's sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved 


RELIEF OF CONTRACTORS (S. DOC. NO. 224). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, recommending that 
the proposed appropriation of $500,000 in he pending second 
deficiency appropriation bill for “relief of contractors” be in- 
creased to $1,000,000, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION (S. DOC. NO. 225). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of Labor submitting supplemental estimate 
of appropriation in the sum of $300,000 required by the United 
States Housing Corporation for operation of projects, fiscal 
year 1920, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 796) for furnishing water supply for 
miscellaneous p in connection with reclamation projects, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2454) for the relief of certain members of the Flathead 
Nation of Indians, and for other purposes, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 8037) to authorize the Secretary of War to transfer, 
free of charge, certain surplus motor-propelled vehicles and 
motor equipment to the Department of Agriculture, Post Office 
Department, Navy Department, and the Treasury Department 
for the use of the Public Health Service, and certain other 
surplus property to the Department of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res, 194) amending joint resolution ex- 
tending the time for payment of purchase money on homestead 
entries in the former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harris McKellar Smith, Md. 
Beckham Harrison McLean Smoot 
Borah Henderson McNary Spencer 
Brandegee Hitchcock Moses Sterlin, 
Calder Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. New omas 
Colt Jones, Wash, Norris Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg ugent Trammell 
Cartis Kendrick Overman Underwood 
Dial Keyes age Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Kirby Pomerene Watson 
Fernald Knox Williams 
3 Lenroot Wolcott 
Franc Lodge Sheppard 

Frelinghuysen MeCormick Simmons 

Hale McCumber Smith, Ga. 


Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


Sarra of South Carolina] is detained by illness, I ask that |~ 


this notice may continue for the day. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Epee], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] on 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the Senator from Tli- 
nois [Mr. SHERMAN], and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
AORTA] are detained at a meeting of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from California [Mr. PHE- 
LAN], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rontxsox ], and the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] is detained at 
home by illness. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Suaretps] are detained by illness in their 
families. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watrsu] is 
detained by the illness of a member of his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. KEYES presented a memorial of Carders’ Local Union 
No. 1147, United Textile Workers of America, of Manchester, 
N. H., remonstrating against the spreading of propaganda pro- 
posing to overturn the present form of government in the 
United States, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Luka Post No. 804, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Oak 
Hill, Kans., praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller pen- 
sion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of McPherson 
County, Marion County, and Kiowa County, and of Spring 
Creek Union Grange No. 1682, Patrons of Husbandry, of Sedan, 
all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against compulsory 
military training, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the Pattern Mak- 
ers’ Association, of Detroit, Mich., and a memorial of Cigar- 
makers’ Local Union No. 22, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Sterling sedition bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for the speedy ratification of the League of Nations, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, PHELAN presented a petition of Post No. 13, American 
Legion, of Pasadena, Calif., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation giving rank to Army nurses, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 12046) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, - 
and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 426) thereon, 
I wish to say that I shall undertake to ¢all up the bill for con- 
sideration to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3928) relating to the ships acquired from Germany, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NUGENT: 

A bill (S. 8929) permitting all members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps of the Army, Regular Army Reserve, Naval 
Reserve Force, and the United States Marine Reserve Corps to 
purchase supplies from the commissary stores of the Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3930) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the city of Fulton, Callaway County, Mo., a captured German 
supergun; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ARTICLE BY DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an article appearing in the New York Times of Sunday 
last, by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass., on the sub- 
ject of Senate obstructionists’ estimate of the people. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


1920. : 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 15, 1920.] 


SENATE OBSTRUCTIONISTS’ ESTIMATE OF THR PEOPLE—Dr. ELIOT CALLS 
Ir THe LOWEST EVER MADE BY NATIVE OR FOREIGNER, AND Says 
SENSELESS APPREHENSIONS HUMILIATE AMERICA, 


{By Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University.] 

The Senate obstructionists to ratification apparently hold the 
opinion that the American people are too dull to see that their 
interest in the travail of the world is now just what it was in 
April, 1917, when they went to war eagerly and unanimously on 
behalf of arbitration of international quarrels—a characteristic 
American doctrine for a century past—reduction of armaments, 
security for small nations, safety for all democracies, and 
strong international means of preventing war by physical force 
as well as public opinion, Three years ago the American peo- 
ple could draw the logical conclusion from the sinking of the 
Lusitania, the presence of German submarines off Nantucket, 
and the proposal of Herr Zimmermann that Japan and Mexico 
should unite to attack Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. They 
then saw the menace of the German power to our freedom. 
They saw that Great Britain and France were staggering under 
the German assaults, and hurried to the rescue. But now the 
Senate obstructionists seem to think that they can lead the peo- 
ple of this country to believe that the objects for which Amer- 
ica fought are attained, that the old despotisms are crushed, and 
the new ones will destroy themselves; that America has no in- 
terest in helping Europe or Asia to peace and order, and may 
safely withdraw to isolation and the care of her own material 
interests on her own territory. America first! This is the 
lowest estimate of the intelligence and good sense of the Ameri- 
can people that has eyer been made by native or foreigner. 
That such an estimate should be made by public men who had 
the means of watching the way the minds and hearts of the 
common and uncommon people in the United States worked in 
1917 and 1918 would seem incredible, but is a humiliating fact. 

The obstructionists also believe that the American people re- 
lapsed into gross selfishness when the fighting stopped, and are 
now ready to do the best they can for themselves, without con- 
cern for either the miseries and terrors or the trembling hopes 
of Europe and of humanity. The obstructionists actually urge 
the people to abandon the altruistic motives which have goy- 
erned them for three years past, and to be henceforth selfish 
and hard-hearted. Safety first! Save yourselves! Never mind 
these others who have fallen among thieves and are left half 
dead. Never was a sympathetic and generous people more mis- 
understood and misinterpreted by a group of their own elected 
servants. 

The obstructing Senators express great anxiety lest the as- 
sembly or the council of the league should in some way impair 
the rights of the American Congress or interfere with our domes- 
tie affairs. Such fears indicate that those who feel them either 
do not understand the meaning of the few short articles of the 
covenant of the League of Nations or have failed to attain to 
an adequate conception of the influence America has had in 
the preparation of the treaty and covenant or will have in carry- 
ing them into gradual execution, an influence solidly based on 
the immense resources of the country and the enterprising spirit 
of the people in both peace and war. What little Americans 
they are who harbor such baseless and fantastic fears! Did 
any power interfere with the United States before she proved 
herself the strong power she is now everywhere known to be? 
What power in Europe, Asia, or Africa will think it expedient to 
assail or try to circumvent the constitutional rights of the legis- 
lative branch of the most powerful and resourceful State in 
the whole league? One would suppose that these timerous 
Senators were thinking of what might happen to some weak or 
backward State at the hands of the big international association. 

Some of the obstructing Senators are much concerned because 
the United States is to have only one vote in the international 
assembly, like France and Italy; whereas the British Empire 
is to have one vote, and Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, and India will also have one vote each, making six 
votes in all for the actual governments of British derivation. But 
what have we to fear from that equitable arrangement? Did 
not those peoples help to win the war? Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand are intense democracies which are 
much more likely to agree and act with us than with France or 
Italy, or even Great Britain, in the international discussions of 
the future. Moreover, decisions at any meeting of the assembly 
or of the council require unanimous consent, so that each single 
member has an absolute veto on any proposed action in either 
body. (Art. 5.) What a blind jealousy or faint-hearted appre- 
hension must lie behind this objection to ratification ! 

The obstructing Senators have exhibited an extraordinary 
timidity about the means of withdrawing from the League of 
Nations. The covenant of the league contemplates a permanent 
league which is to carry out through a long series of years the 
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new international policies which are admirably described in the 
preamble to the covenant, as follows: 

The high contracting Foe beat in order to promote international coop- 
eration and to achieve international peace and security by the accept- 
ance of obligations not to resort to war; by the prescription of open, 
just, and honorable relations between nations; by the —— establish- 
ment of the understandings of international law as the actual rule of 
conduct among Governments; and by the maintenance of justice and a 
5 respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized 
peoples with one another agree to this covenant of the League of Nations. 

Nevertheless, these high contracting parties, in order not to 
bind themselves to perpetual membership in the new League of 
Nations, provided in the last sentence of article 1, a natural, 
peaceful means of withdrawal from the league, as follows: 

Any member of the league may, after two years’ notice of its intention 
so to do, withdraw from the league, provided that all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under this covenant shall have been 
fulfilled at the time of withdrawal. 

This is just such an amicable arrangement as reasonable part- 
ners in a business firm might make to provide for the withdrawal 
of any member of the firm who for any reason might wish to 
withdraw. At the proviso in this sentence the obstructing Sena- 
tors took intense alarm and have insisted that no power but the 
United States should have any right to decide whether the obli- 
gations of the United States under the covenant shall have been 
fulfilled. The obligations of the United States which most 
excited their alarm resulted from article 10, which declares as 
follows: 

The members of the league undertake to respect and re as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the league. In case of any such aggres- 
sion or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression the council 
shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

The council is to “ advise” only, not give orders. The obliga- 
tion of members of the league to “ respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing inde- 
pendence of all members of the league” is, of course, essential 
to the effective promotion of international cooperation“ and 
to the achievement “of international peace and security.“ An 
essential part of the treaty relates to the new boundaries of 
European nations, old and new, and it is obvious that the fruits 
of the military victory won by the allied and associated powers 
will not be reaped unless these boundaries are substantially pre- 
served. The objects for which America made her sacrifices of 
men and treasure will not be attained unless Alsace-Lorraine 
goes back to France, Poland is reconstructed, and Italia irre- 
denta is restored to the Kingdom of Italy. Still, the freedom 
of action of the United States is not threatened; the council can 
only advise the cooperating nations what to do. 

The obstructing Senators are appalled at the possible cost to 
America of this obligation to maintain these new boundaries, a 
cost, they think, which might be determined by the council and 
not by the Government of the United States. They declare that 
neither the assembly nor the council should be allowed to say 
whether or not the United States had fulfilled all its obligations 
when it wishes to withdraw from the league, or to determine 
the contribution the United States should make to the preserva- 
tion of the new national boundaries which the treaty creates. 
They apparently can not see that the covenant and treaty do not 
abridge the future freedom of action of the people of the United 
States, or of any other people represented in the league. Sup- 

the council of the league entertains the opinion that the 
United States has not fulfilled all its obligations at the moment 
when it would like to withdraw from the league, what can the 
council do to prevent the withdrawal of the United States? No 
decision of the council can be made which the United States does 
not like, for the council can take no action whatever without the 
consent of the United States, since unanimity is required for 
council action. The United States has an absolute veto on every 
decision of the council. Suppose the council to entertain the 
opinion that in order to preserve the boundaries fixed by the 
treaty the United States ought to send over a million men to 
fight in Europe. If the Government or Congress of the United 
States does not assent to that measure the council can not en- 
force.its own view. The obstructing Senators are not fighting 
any real danger to American institutions or American freedom. 
me are shuddering at spooks and bogies of their own sum- 
mo 2 

But perhaps one might conceive that this League of Nations, 
through its assembly, council, or international court, might ne- 
fariously contre some amendment of the covenant or treaty 
to which they might hold that the United States was bound. 
Even this apprehension is absolutely excluded by article 26 of 
the covenant, which describes the careful mode in which amend- 
ments to the coyenant may be effected. The last sentence of 
the article is as follows: 

No such amendment shall bind any member of the league which sig- 


nifies its dissent therefrom; but in that case it shall cease to be a 
member of the league. 
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Three reservations out of 14 are apparently intended to pro- 
tect citizens of the United States from interference by the 
league with their personal business relations, property rights, 
and valued privileges of associations. Such interferences could 
only proceed from the council of the league or from: commis- 
sions created er superintended by that council. But how could 
they possibly proceed from the council directly or indirectiy? 
There sits. at every meeting the representative of the United 
States of America, holding an absolute veto. on every decision 
of the council.. It is incredible that the American. representative 
should allow to pass any measure which could possibly affect 
the property rights or legitimate privileges of citizens of the 
United States. Again, a senseless apprehension and futile pre- 
cautions against imaginary dangers are exhibted without shame 
by American Senators! What a humiliation for the country be- 
fore the wondering world! 

The American people by a great majority wish to “carry on” 
heartily and strongly until the ends for which they went to war 
are measurably attained: They do not propose to count the 
money or the work which “carrying on“ will cost. If they 
were disposed to do so, they would have to take account of the 
opinion held by competent economists, engineers, and sanita- 
rians that the cost to America of “quitting” „now would be 
vastly greater than the cost of “carrying on.“ They do not 
propose to abandon the cause for which thousands of American. 
youth died on French soil in 1918. They mean to try resolutely 
and patiently to abolish militarism, prevent war, promote lib- 
erty under law, and so make the world a. happier place to live 
in. They cry aloud to all obstructionists: We wish to get into 
the League of Nations and stay in. It is the best hope of the 
desolated and distracted world. We wish to help put into opera- 
tion at once the ameliorating and restoring provisions of the 
league and treaty combined. Let us have no more heartless 
delays or meaningless discussions. Ratify the covenant and 
treaty, and let us Americans get to work at utilizing and multi- 
plying the manifold good in them. 

< Crartes' W. ELIOT: 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., February 12, 1920. 
PRICE OF WHEAT. 
Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I offer æ letter which I 
ask to have printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 


printed in the Record; as follows: 
CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
Natronat Bank or CHicago,. 
Chicago, February 7, 1920. . 
Hon. Menu McCorartcr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Senator: It has been brought to my attention 
that the Committee on Agriculture of the United States Senate 
has favorably reported the Gronna bill, which, if passed, will do 
away with the Government guaranty affecting the price of 
wheat to June 1 this year. It seems to me that the Government 
is under a very strict moral obligation to abide by the guar- 
anty which it made, covering the marketing until June of this 
year of the wheat crop grown in 1919: The farmer was encour- 
aged greatly to increase his acreage by reason of the law fixing 
a minimum price, and it would be decidedly unjust to the 
farmer to repeal this statute and have the repealing act be- 
come effective as proposed. 

Not only did Congress and the administration agree to pro- 
tect the grower in the marketing of his wheat, but, through the 
inadequacy of transportation, it has been impossible to market 
the wheat produced last year, as we are reliably informed by 
our constituents that at least 200,000,000 bushels have failed to 
reach the markets beeause of lack of transportation facilities. 
The inability of the railroads to handle the grain offered has 
been due to several reasons, the principal ones being shortage 


of proper rolling stock, congestion at terminals, and the general | 


disorganization growing out of the coal strike. Certainly the 
holders ought not to be denied the minimum guaranty on Wheat 
held back for this reason. 

Contracts have been entered into between elevator owners 
and millers which would in effect be abrogated by the passage 
of the bill now under consideration. If it should become law 
it would entail heavy loss by these interests, but still heavier 
and more widespread loss upon the agricultural community. 
The farmer would have every right to regard this as a breach 
of trust. 

I very much hope that you will give this your earnest con- 
sideration, because I believe that the enactment of the Gronna 
bill would be very unfortunate. 

Yours, very truly, RALPH Van VECHTEN, 
Vice President, 
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SALE: OF SHIPS. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in the course of 
some remarks yesterday by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurst} reference was made to the disposition of certain Ger- 
man ships which for a time were sailed under the American 
flag, including the Imperatgr and other vessels. of like character. 
Without saying so, perhaps the Senator left the impression that 
these ships: had become the property of the United States, and 
that they had. been: given away,, as the Senator expressed it, by 
the Shipping Board. I think a plain statement of the facts: in 
reference. to the matter will be helpful, and I desire to put into 
the Recorp at this time a letter addressed to me by Raymond: B. 
Stevens, of the Shipping Board. We never did have any title 
to those ships. They never belonged: to us in any sense whatever. 
They came to us under the terms of the armistice, which pro- 
vided. as follows: 


In order to secure the provisionin 
the Germa s shall take 


—— and 2 the rest ot 
n Government 


steps to, 


the fleet for the duration of the 9 — under the control and 
the — = of the allied powers and the United States, who shall be as- 
sisted German delegate. This arrangement shall in no wise affect 
the fi final of such vessels. The Allies and the United States shall, 


it oS 3 this necessary, replace the crews either entirely or in 
pars. aoe the officers and crews. so replaced be repatriated to. 


These, Mr. President, were not the ships which were seized 
by the United States in its perts or elsewhere. They were ships: 
which were voluntarily turned over by the German Government, 
ships lying in her ports after the war was ever, pursuant to the 
terms of the armistice, to be divided! among the Allies as should: 
be determined. ‘The allocation of these ships was made by what 
was known as the allied maritime council, our representative 
upon that council in London being Mr. Raymond B. Stevens, a 
member of the Shipping Board, heretofore referred to. When 
these ships were thus turned over to the Allies the United States: 
asked for a. number of them to be used as transports to aid in 
the transportation of our soldiers abroad to their homes in this 
country. Pursuant to this request the Imperator and the other 
ships referred to by the Senator from Arizona were by the 
allied maritime council turned over to the United States for 
temporary use as transport ships. When they were no longer 
required for that purpose the ships, under the direction of the 


allied maritime council, were turned over to Great Britain for 


use until final disposition of them should be made by the treaty 
or the representatives of the allied powers. 

The suggestion is made that they ought to be distributed, and 
probably they will be distributed, in the proportion in which the 
various allied: countries lost ships by submarine warfare, credit 
being given to Germany on the reparation account. Of course, 
in any distribution upon such a basis Great Britain will receive 
æ very high percentage and the United States a comparatively 
low percentage, the losses of American tonnage being relatively 
Small. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand it, the ships 
that are particularly involved in this controversy, and which. it 
is proposed to sell, are the interned ships in our ports. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly ; the Senator is quite 
correct about that; but the Senator from Arizona, in making his 
argument yesterday in support of his resolution, stated that not 
only were those ships about to be sold at an inadequate: price 
but that the Shipping Board had actually given away gratis a 
number of other ships, including the Imperator: 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp the following letter from 
Mr. Stevens concerning this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as. follows: 

UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, February 16, 1920. 
Hon. THOMAS J. WALSH, 
United States Sonate. 

My Dear Senator: One of the conditions of the extension of 
the armistice was that all German ships in German ports, both 
cargo ships and passenger ships, should be turned over to the 
Allies for their use pending the final disposition of the ships by the 
peace conference. It was further agreed among the Allies that 
pending such disposition the control of these ships should be in 
the hands of the allied maritime transport council or in the 
transport executive, which afterwards took the place of the 
transport council. The transport executive was authorized to 
distribute these ships among the different Governments for im- 
mediate use. It was distinctly understood that this did not 
carry with it any title to the ships or any right to retain. them 

permanently. The nation receiving the ships, or any part of 
‘them, was to fly on the ships not only the flag of that nation. 
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but the flag of the allied maritime transport council. Under 
this plan the transport executive assigned certain passenger 
ships to the United States Government for the purpose of trans- 
porting American troops. When this service was completed by 
the United States Government, these ships were turned over, 
at the direction of the transport executive, to Great Britain for 
use by that Government until their title was finally disposed of 
by the peace conference. 

I understand the agreement arrived at for the final disposition 
of all these enemy ships, including the passenger ships in ques- 
tion, was that they should be put into a common pool and dis- 
tributed among the European Allies in proportion to their sub- 
marine losses. Under this rule undoubtedly the greater propor- 
tion of these ships will eventually go to England, as England 
suffered by far the greatest losses through the submarine war- 
fare. The United States does not share in that distribution, 
because we have retained, with the permission of the Allies, all 
the enemy ships seized in our ports at the time we entered the 
war. It can not be said that the United States has been treated 
unfairly in the distribution of the German ships, since the ships 
retained by us are greater than our total losses, whereas the 
share of the German tonnage received by other nations is sub- 
stantially less than their losses. 

The Shipping Board in surrendering these Gerthan passenger 
ships which had been used for the transportation of troops gave 
up no rights of the United States. It merely carried out an 
express agreement which had been entered into by all the Allies, 
including ourselves, previous to the assignment of these ships 
to us for our use. a 

Very sincerely, yours, R. B. STEVENS, 
Vice Chairman. 
DEMOTION OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the interview given by the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on the policy of the 
General Staff in relation to the demotion of Army officers, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Tribune, Jan. 25, 1920.] 


InsusTice HAS DEMORALIZED THE ARMY, SAYS CHAMBERLAIN—CoNDUCT 
or tHe Wan DEPARTMENT DECLARED TO BE CHARACTERIZED BY UN- 
FAIRNESS—NOT MERELY Poor Pay Is tug Cause OP THE PRESENT 
DISSATISFACTION, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

That the morale of the Army can not long stand up under the 
injustices being committed in the matter of demotions and pro- 
motions is the belief of Senator Grorce E. CHAMBERLATN, of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate. Senator CHAMBER- 
LAIN has been one of the frankest critics of conditions in the 
Army, and it was for that reason the Tribune asked him for an 
answer to the question: 

“What is the matter with the Army?” 

One of the explanations most frequently heard is that the pay 
is too small. That is not the true one; or, rather, not the funda- 
mental one, according to Senator CHAMBERLAIN. Asked just 
what the trouble was as he saw it, the Oregon Senator made the 
following statement: 

“What is the matter with the Army? Why are so many offi- 
cers resigning? Why are there such bitter complaints about the 
Army by the Army officers themselves? Many answers have 
been made, but the most frequent one is that the pay is too low. 
But is that the prime reason? I don't think so. 

“The old Army of the eighties and nineties was poorly paid, 
poorly fed, poorly housed, and existed under other conditions 
that would seem barbarism to the present Army of to-day. And 
yet that old Army had a high morale, was proud of itself, and, 
when culled upon to go into a war unprepared as to numbers 
and equipment, won the unstinted praise of every observer, for- 
eign and domestic, by its superb bearing on the fever-haunted soil 
of Cuba, as well as on the western plains, 

“The basis of morale in the Army, as everywhere else, is 
honesty and fair dealing by those in power, How, then, can we 
expect the Arniy to have any morale at all when it is the vietim 
of unfairness so flagrant as to seem impossible except among 
savages? 2 

THOUSANDS DEMOTED. 

“ Nearly one year ago the War Department began to demote 
Regular Army officers from their temporary rank and thus re- 
turn them to their proper grades in the Regular Army. They 
began with major generals and brigadier generals, so that soon 
a number of Regular officers Who had won distinction in France 
found themselves majors and lieutenant colonels, and even cap- 
tains in a few instances, while hundreds—yes, literally thou- 
sands—of their juniors continued in the grades of lieutenant 
colonel and colonel, Complaint elicited only the reply that some 


injustices must inevitably result during the demobilization of 
3,500,000 men, but that all would be corrected before demobili- 


zation was complete, These officers were drawing $50 to $100 
a month less pay than their juniors—some junior by as much as 


19 years—and yet not a great deal of complaint was made, be- 


cause they thought the War Department sincere in saying the 
condition would soon be corrected.” 

“ But was it corrected? To the everlasting shame of the War 
Department it must be said that not only has the condition been 
unchanged but the unfairness of the demotions has been em- 
phasized by still more unfair promotions. 

“To-day there are hundreds of Regular majors and lieutenant 
colonels who served with the greatest distinction on every field 
in France who daily serve with juniors who outrank them by 
one or two grades and who draw from $50 to $100 more pay a 
month for doing work of far less importance and responsibility. 
And these older men are the ones who have grown families to 
support and those other extra expenses that come with advanc- 
ing years and a growing acquaintance. Honesty and fair deal- 
ing! To these men those words are only a mockery. 

“The Chief of Staff in February, 1919, refused to promote 
these demoted officers so. as to put them in their relative places 
in the Army, saying it was not the policy to make any promo- 
tions. But what then? A little later the road was cleared for 
promotions ‘where the officers were on work commensurate 
with the increased rank.’ Did the demoted brigadier generals 
profit by this? I have heard of only two instances, both in the 
office of the Chief of Staff—Lieut. Col. John W. Barker, who 
was promoted to full colonel until he was relieved from the 
office of the Chief of Staff and ordered to the General Staff Col- 
lege, when he was again demoted to lieutenant colonel; also, 
the still worse case of the Chief of the Personnel, in the office 
division of the Chief of Staff, who was demoted to the grade of 
major from that of brigadier general October 31, 1919, and pro- 
moted back to the grade of colonel the next day, Noyember 1, 
1919. 

“Lest you think this picture overdrawn, here are a few of 
those demoted from the grade of brigadier general, together with 
their present rank, while there are hundreds, and in some cases 
probably more than a thousand officers, both regular and emer- 
gency, from civil life, who still outrank the officers named. 

“ Lieut. Col. C. W. Kutz, at present Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, was graduated from West Point in 
1893 near the head of his class. He served with great credit 
and even distinction until the outbreak of the World War. He 
was sent to France in July, 1917, and did such excellent work 
with a regiment of Anrerican railroad engineers back of Verdun 
that the French decorated him and the United States made him 
a brigadier general. On February 5, 1918, he was demoted to 
lieutenant colonel, which grade he still holds. 

A CONTRAST. 


“Contrast his case with that of Col. James G. Steese, also of 
the Corps of Engineers, but who was graduated from West 
Point in 1907, 14 years after Lieut. Col. Kutz. Col. Steese served 
only in the United States in the personnel division, first of the 
Engineer Department, but later in the office of the Chief of Staff. 
Col. Steese was given a distinguished service medal and is stil} a 
full colonel. Then there is Col. John M. Wright, also of the 
Corps of Engineers, who did not serve outside the United States 
during the war, but who remained a full colonel until he re- 
signed January 1, 1919. 

Mag. Leroy T. Eltinge, who served throughout the war on 
Gen. Pershing’s staff, first on operations and then as bridagier 
general and assistant chief of staff of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, with all the responsibilities of that office, is now 
assistant commandant of the Army Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., with the rank and pay of a major. Justice and 
fairness? 

“Maj. Hugh A. Drum, who served throughout the war, first 
on Gen. Pershing's staff and then as chief of staff of the First 
Army all through the terrible days of the Argonne, now com- 
mandant of the Army Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, with 
the rank of major. 

“ Maj. Malin Craig, brigadier general and chief of staff of the 
First Army Corps and later of the Third Army throughout the 
war and later occupation of Germany, now major at the General 
Staff College at Washington. 

NOW AN INSTRUCTOR. 

“ Lieut. Col. Paul B. Malone, Infantry, served with great dis- 
tinction in France, first in the training section of the General 
Staff and later, first as colonel and then as brigadier general, 
in the line through nearly all the heavy fighting of the war. 
Now a lieutenant colonel and assistant commandant of the 
Infantry school at Camp Benning, Ga., where at least one officer 
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is serving as instructor with the full rank of colonel, but who 
graduated from West Point 16 years after Col. Malone. 

“Or, as a last example, Maj. Harold B. Fiske, West Point 
graduate, 1897, went to France as one of the very first. Served 
with great distinction first as assistant and later as chief of the 
training division of Gen. Pershing's staff with the rank of 
brigadier general. Now a major of Infantry somewhere in the 
South. 

“These examples could be multiplied by the hundreds. And 
yet in Washington on the General Staff nearly all the officers 
still retain emergency rank of one to three grades above their 
actual rank. 

That the Army is not utterly disorganized speaks volumes 
for its inherent honesty and loyalty, but no organization under 
the sun can stand such glaring evidences of favoritism and un- 
fairness for an indefinite period. x 

“and yet the Chief of Staff and the Chief of General Staff, 
who are responsible for these injustices, go before Congress and 
urge promotion by selection, saying that while in the past 
favoritism might have been practiced, it could not occur under 
present and future conditions. ‘Oh, duty, henor, country — 
the motto of West Point, and indeed the whole Army—what 
shameful days! What black ogres loom up in the future, when 
the uneducated and untrained in love of country shall realize 
the depths of infamy to which some have sunk, who for long 
years were trained in thy meaning! 

“The Secretary of War has called into conference some of 
the higher officers of the Army to attempt to equalize this 
situation. "They should be able to work out the problem, and 
every friend of the Army hopes they will be able to do so.” 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter from Mr. H. H. Gross, of Chicago, 
to farmers of Oklahoma, and an answer to that letter from the 
president of the State Farmers’ Union, Hon, John Simpson. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter and answer are as follows: 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING LEAGUE, 
Chicago, January 19, 1920. 


Mr. D. K. Hxesert, 
Weatherford, Okla. 

Dear Sm: I thank you very much for your letter of the 15th. 
I think I will have it framed and hang it in my office as a liter- 
ary production. If there were not so many misspelled words in 
it, and so many meaningless sentences, one might have some 
respect for your opinion. 

I question very much whether you have a copy of the bill, or, 
if you have, whether your judgment would be good regarding it. 
The American Legion, representing 4,000,000 boys, at their con- 
vention in Minneapolis, indorsed universal training. State after 
State convention did the same thing. I sent out circular letters 
to hundreds of boys in different parts of the country, and 95 
per cent were favorable to the proposition. You do not know 
what you are talking about! 

I know this: There is a definite and vicious propaganda being 
carried forward, with Russian and probably German money, to 
break down the morale of the American people, lull them into a 
sense of false security by the statement that there are to be no 
more wars and that we may as well chance the future as we did 
the past; and an effort is being made to get in their work in the 
yarious industries. 

By the way, I was told a few days ago that quite a number of 
men in your neck of the woods came pretty nearly going to jail 
for attempting to interfere with the selective draft. Do you 
know who they are? 

As to the merits of the question, the administration favors 
universal military and vocational training. Gen. Pershing does 
so, and every military man in the country. The Members of 
Congress who have been on the committees and spent months in 
investigating the subject all know it is the thing todo. Some of 
them are afraid of their constituents and so hesitate. 

Do you not think you are assuming a great deal to pass arbi- 
trarily upon one of the great queStions of the world, that is 
being urged by men who are 100 per cent loyal—men of experi- 
ence, men who know enough to realize that the safety of this 
Nation requires that it should be in a position to defend itself, 
and if it is in that position no other nation will trouble it? 

- I hope you know more about farming than you know about 
legislation. As far as I am concerned, this ends our corre- 
spondence; say what you like or do what you please. 
Yours, truly, 
H. H. Gross, President. 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
OKLAHOMA DIVISION, 
February 9, 1920. 
Mr. Howarp H. Gross, 
Chicago, IU. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of January 19 to Mr. D. K. Hiebert, of 
Corn, Okla., is a splendid illustration of the arrogance and inso- 
lence of militarism. I know this old farmer. He and his wife 
and children in the heat and dirt of the long summer days pro- 
duced wheat each year of the terrible war sufficient to feed 500 
soldier boys every day of that time. 

Now, during that awful two years you never produced a loaf 
of bread, All you did to win the war was hot-air service, four- 
minute speeches in 10-cent theaters. So far as whipping the 
Kaiser, it would have been easier to do if you had been dead, 
for what you ate would have fed a soldier. 

Mr. Gross, there are so many old farmers in this country who 


spell like D. K. Hiebert that it spells defeat for the“ compul- 


sory military training” program you and your associates are 
trying to saddle on the taxpayers of this Nation. 
Mr. Gross, the farmers are on the job, ready to meet you and 
your league in any kind of a contest from a spelling match up. 
Yours, truly, 
> JOHN SIMPSON. 
AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, yesterday I gave notice of 
a proposed amendment to the rules, which went over. Pursuant 
to that notice I ask that the resolution which I send to the desk 
be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator have it read? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let it be read. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall be glad to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 308) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XXII, Standing Rules of the Senate, be, and the, 


same is hereby, amended by adding a new graph, as follows: 
“All debate when any matter is, under the rules, properly before the 
Senate shall be co: to such matter, and the questien as to whether 


such debate is pertinent or not when the t of order is made, be 
decided by the GAer without debate; and if his decision is 
not overruled on and is that the Senator having the floor is 


no king in order, such Senator shall take hi 
3 upon the subject before asic Papier: 
Mr. KNOX. What is the procedure asked? Is the resolution 
to be referred? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and printed. 


ACTIVITIES OF FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Mr. KING. I offer the following resolution and ask that it be 
read and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

The resolution (S. Res. 309) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it has-been reported that the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General has circularized hundreds of thousands of agriculturists in 
the United States and submitted questionnaires to them relating to 
diverse subjects: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
directed to inform the Senate what authority said Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster had for his said action what appropriation had 
— been made to cover the expenses of such proceedings upon 

Mr. KING. I merely wish to say, Mr. President, that I know 
of no authority to suppert what I understand has been done by 
the official referred to in the resolution and with respect to the 
matter to which the resolution refers. Officials are too prone 
to extend their authority and to engage in activities entirely 
outside of their legitimate field. I shall be glad if the committee 
will at an early date recommend the adoption of the resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution amending joint resolution ex- 
tending the time for payment of purchase money on homestead 
entries in the former Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed, as in open 
executive session, to the consideration of the treaty of peace with 
Germany. ’ 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole and in open executive session, resumed the con- 
sideration of the treaty of peace with Germany. 


1920, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is the amend- 
ment offered to the first interpretation or reservation or amend- 
ment by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the pending treaty with Ger- 
many comprises 15 separate parts, of which 2, part 1 and part 
18, are devoted to the League of Nations. The importance of 
that subject during all discussions of the treaty, both in and 
out of the Senate, has largely overshadowed the remainder of 
the treaty, whose provisions are of equal concern to the country. 

On the 22d of July last the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses], and on the 29th of August following the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], in two ad- 
dresses of remarkable ability, directed the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the political, military, and economic features of the treaty, 
which comprise the terms of peace between the Allies and Ger- 
many. ‘Those speeches should have impressed the people of the 
United States with the great and controlling fact that the treaty 
comprises more—very much more—of eoncern to the peoples 
of the world than the mere subject of the proposed-League of 
Nations, and that in and through the enforcement of its penal- 
ties the purposes to be subserved by the league would, in all 
probability, not only be defeated, but converted into an instru- 
ment making for a renewal of universal conflict. 

Unfortunately, the public mind then, as now, absorbed by 
the problem of the league and unmindful of the parts of the 
treaty, either overlooked these graphic portrayals of the treaty 
for peace, or ascribed their luminous and accurate descriptions 
to a spirit of hostility to the league, or charged their authors 
with an unpatriotic sympathy for Germany, discreditable alike 
to their citizenship and their official duties. Hence it is appro- 
priate that these features of the treaty be again reviewed, that 
the document in its entirety may be fully appreciated before a 
final vote is taken upon it. 

The time which has elapsed between the presentation of the 
treaty to the Senate and the present is without precedent as 
regards final action upon an international decument; but de- 
plorable as this is said to be, I think that it has had at least 
one beneficial effect, in that the prejudices, the preferences, and 
the excitements aroused by its presentation and consideration 
by the Senate and people have partially subsided. They may 
now dispassionately concentrate their opinions and their re- 
flections upon the treaty as a whole; and I am satisfied, Mr. 
President, when that shall be done, the insistence of the Senate 
upon full discussion, whatever the results upon the final deter- 
mination of the treaty, will be commended and not condemned, 
for the treaty not only proposes to establish a League of Na- 
tions to which shall be committed the destiny of the peoples of 
the world, but it also makes final adjustment of all demands 
and controversies immediately affecting Germany and her al- 
lies. It therefore constitutes both a treaty of peace between 
the warring nations and a treaty designed to effectuate the per- 
manent and lasting peace of the world; a treaty of penalties 
coupled with a treaty of universal and continuing international 
harmony; a treaty of penalties between combatants combined 
with a treaty of negotiation between all nations comprising 
vastly different objects and affecting the future of all the na- 
tions. 

It is my purpose this morning, Mr. President, to direct the 
attention of the Senate once more, although I can not hope to 
do so as exhaustively and effectively as it has been done by 
others, to some economic features of the agreement imposed 
upon Germany, their character, and the probability or improba- 
bility of their ultimate execution, leaving to the judgment of 
the Senate the very important question whether, independently 
of the League of Nations, this document should command the 
assent of a two-thirds majority of the Senate of the United 
States. 

On yesterday the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
IMr. McCuarser], in his very illuminating and exhaustive ad- 
dress to the Senate, said: 

I confess some surprise in noting what seems to me a very decided 
change in the attitude of some Senators from that indicated at the 
time the war was in progress as to what terms should be im) upon 


the country which was responsible for the millions of dea’ and the 
billiens of indebtedness. 


At the time the war was in progress the Senate.seemed to be united 

in its conviction that there should be no terms of peace until Germany 
had been compelled to agree to a reparation to the full extent of her 

ability to make that reparation, 

And that is true. From the commencement to the close of the 
war the people of the United States, their passions inflamed and 
their resentments aroused, took the attitude and made the de- 
mands which an individual under the influence of the same pas- 
sions would assert against his adversary. Nay, the whole 
allied world, including nations great and small, their sensibili- 
ties influenced by repeated outrages, voiced a universal senti- 
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ment of vengeance and reprisals against the enemy. The spirit 
of væ victis, whose application in the centuries past has been 
the fruitful cause of nearly all the wars of civilization, then 
dominated all other considerations. 

But from the 22d day of January, 1917, down to the conclu- 
sion of the armistice the voice of the President of the United 
States rose clearly and constantly above the universal chorus 
of retribution. He, speaking fer America and the Allies, out- 
lined the terms of peace to be demanded as essentials to the 
accomplishment of the objects of the cenflict and to the perma- 
nent peace of the world. It was these sentiments which finally 
appealed to the conscience and the economic conditions of our 
enemies and forced their unqualified acceptance of his terms. 
When tha: acceptance became an accomplished fact the terms 
thereof bound each party to the compact legally and morally to 
the other. They formed, or should have formed, the clear, un- 
yielding basis of every covetant to be written into the treaty 
which they foreshadowed. To understand clearly the situation, 
immediately preceding the armistice it is important that we 
should turn back for a moment to those utterances of the Presi- 
dent which were translated inte the preliminary formulas ef 
peace. Four announcements at different times by Mr. Wilsen 
constitute the composite conditions of an allied peace. These 
were aceepted by the Central Empires, whereupen this war was 
terminated. Anterior to these utterances was one which the 
President made in this Chamber upon the 22d day of January, 
1917, which, of course, antedated our entrance info the war. At 
that time he expressed the view that a lasting peace 


must be a peace without vietory. — — a this. I 
that 5 may be eet to e my own pp aidara upon — — 
that it may be m no other tation was in my 
only to rece realities ARA EN to face them without 


enen I am seeking omy 

soft concealments. Victory would mean upon the loser, 
a victor’s terms im upon the vanquished. It would be accepted 
in humiliation, under duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, would 


r 
leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon which terms of peace 
would rest, not permanently but only as upon quicksand. Only a peace 
between equals can last. Only a peace the very pri ss of which 
is equality and a common 8 in a common The right 
state of mind, the right f. tween nations, is as . for a 
lement of vexed questions of territory 


as 
. and 1 

I do not refer to this announcement te create, even by impli- 
cation, the thought that it should have been binding upon the 
Allies in their negotiation with Germany, except as the senti- 
ment was reflected in after-war announcements. But the 
statement contains the germs of an eternal truth, written upon 
the cenotaphs of every treaty in recorded history which ignored 
its verities. 

After we entered the war the new conditions necessarily 
relieved the country and the President from any commitments 
theretofore made, and especially those made in the sincere 
desire that our neutrality might lead to the end of the bloodiest 
war in history; but after our declaration of war and on the Sth 
day of January of the following year the President delivered 
his address embodying the famous 14 points, about which the 
world has since heard so much and concerning which it seems 
te have done so little. Mr. Wilson then said: 


The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is our program; and that 
‘peace, openly arrived at, af this: 


I. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas outside territorial 
waters nite in peace and in war, except as orga seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants, 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers, and the 
establishment of an equality of —— conditions among all the 2 
consenting to the peace an 

IV. Adequate tles 
will be 

V. A free, open-mind 
Pe claims, based upon nee of the: princ 
determining all such —— of sovereignty the interests the popu- 
lations concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims of 
the government whose title is to be determined. 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth points relate, respectively, to 
Russia, to Belgium, and te French territory which had been 
invaded, so it is not necessary to read them. The ninth and the 
tenth refer to the frontiers of Italy, and to— 

The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations we 
wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
epportunity ef autonomous development. 

The eleventh relates to the Balkan States; the thirteenth to 
the establishment of an independent Polish State— 
which should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access to the Sa, 
and whose political and economic independence and territorial integrity 
should be guaranteed by international covenant. 

The fourteenth point recites that— 


A general association mp nations must be formed under fic cove 
nants for the p ted ree of affording mutual guaranties of political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity to great and small States alike. 
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On the 5th day of February of the same year Lloyd-George, 
speaking for the British Government, virtually accepted the 
President's peace principles, and on the 8th they were dis- 
cussed, respectively, by the chancellors of Germany and of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Thereupon the President, on the 11th day of February, ad- 
dressed the two Houses in joint session regarding the attitude 
of the chancellors of the two Central Powers upon the subject. 
This, Mr. President, the second of the President's announce- 
ments, and to which I think reference has not been specifically 
made in our discussions, is very important, equally so with any 
of the series, 

The President on that occasion, among other things, so de- 
clared himself: 


I mean only that those problems each and all affect the whole world; 
that unless they are dealt with in a spirit of unselfish and unbiased 
justice, with a view to the wishes, the natural connections, the racial 
aspirations, the security, and the peace of mind of the peoples involved, 
no permanrent peace will have been attained. They can not be dis- 
cussed separately or in corners, None of them constitutes a private or 

rate interest from which the opinion of the world may be shut out. 
Whatever affects the ce affects mankind, and nothing settled by 
military force, if settled wrong, is settled at all. It will presently 
have to be reopened. 

Is Count von Hertling not aware that he is speaking in the court of 
mankind, that all the awakened nations of the world now sit in judg- 
ment on what every public man, of whatever nation, may say on the 
issues of a conflict which has spread to every region of the world? 
The Reichstag resolutions of J A themselves frankly accepted the deci- 
sions of that court. There shall be no annexations, no contributions, 
no punitive dam: Peoples are not to be handed about from one 
sovereignty to another by an international conference or an understand- 
ing between rivals and antagonists. National aspirations must be 
respected ; peoples may now be dominated and governed only by their 
own consent. Self-determination” is not a mere phrase. It is an 
imperative principle of action, which statesmen will henceforth ignore 
at their peril. 


The President then formulated four principles, not differing 
from those previously declared, but rather supplementary to 
and a development of them. He says: 


The principles to be applied are these: 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be based upon the 
essential justice of that particular case and upon such adjustments as 
are most likely to bring a ce that will be permanent; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a 
game, oe me 3 game, now forever discredited, of the balance of 
power; bu a 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must be made 
in the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, and not 
as a part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims amongst 
rival states; and 

Fourth, that all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without Introducin 
new or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that woul 
be red in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently of the 
world, 


On the 4th of July following, the President, in an impressive 
discourse at the tomb of Washington, again announced certain 
conditions essential to a satisfactory and lasting peace. He 
said: 


There can be but one issue. The settlement must be final. There can 
be no compromise, No halfway decision would be tolerable. No half- 
way decision is conceivable. These are the ends for which the associated 
peones of the world are fighting and which must be conceded them 

fore there can be peace: 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can sepa- 
rately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world; or, if it can not be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction 
to virtual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, whether of territory, of sover- 
eignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon the 
basis of the free acceptance of that settlement by the ple immedi- 
stoy concerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest or ad- 
vantage of any other nation or people which may desire a diferent 
settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct to- 
wards each other by the same principles of honour and of respect for 
the common law of civilized society that govern the individual citizens 
of all modern states in their relations with one another, to the end that 
all promises and covenants may be sacredly observed, no private plots 
or conspiracies hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and 
a mutual trust established upon the handsome foundation of a mutual 
respect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace which shall make 
it certain that the combined power of free nations will check every 
invasion of right and serve to make peace and justice the more secure 
by atorging a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit 
and by which every international readjustment that can not be 
aaran y agreed upon by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanc- 

oned, 

These great objects can be put inte a single sentence. What we 
seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and 
sustained by the organized opinion of mankind. f 

These great ends can not be achieved by debating and seeking to 
reconcile and accommodate what statesmen may wish, with their 
projects for balances of power and of national opportunity. They 
cap be realized only by the determination of what the thinking peoples 
of the world desire, with their longing hope for justice and for social 
freedom and epportunity. | 


I come now to the President's fourth declaration, that of 
September 27, 1918, at New York. This is of special importance 
because of the emphasis laid upon it by the German authorities 


in their acceptance of the President's terms of peace. I shall 
not attempt to quote the entire document, although it may well 
be considered from its beginning to its close as comprising the 
propositions and conditions which finally moved the powers 
warring against us to an acceptance of terms and to subsequent 
negotiations for ending the war. 

The President here said, among other things: 


It is of capital importance that we should also be explicitly agreed 
that no peace shall be obtained by any kind of compromise or abate- 
ment of the principles we have avowed as the igor te for which 
we are fighting. There should exist no doubt about that. I am, there- 
fore, going to take the liberty of speaking with the utmost frankness 
about the practical implications that are involved in it. 

If it be in deed and in truth the common object of the Governments 
associated against Germany and of the nations whom’ they govern, as 
I believe it to be, to achieve by the coming settlements a secure and 
lasting peace, it will be necessary that all who sit down at the peace 
table shall come ready and willing to pay the price, the opiy price, 
that will procure it, and ready and willing, also, to create in some 
virile fashion the only instramentality by which it can be made cer- 
tain that the agreements of the peace will be honored and fulfilled. 

That price is impartial justice in every item of the settlement, no 
matter whose interest is crossed; and not oniy impartial justice, but 
112 the satisfaction of the several peoples whose fortunes are dealt 
with. 


And so forth. 
Later on, the President says—and these are noble words 


First, The impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimina- 
tion beticeen those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we 
do not wish to be just. It must be a justice that plays no favorites 
and knows no standard but the equal rights of the serveral peoples 
concerned. 

Second. No special or separate interest of any single nation or any 
group of nations can be made the basis of any part of the settlement 
which is not consistent with the common interest of all. 

T |. There can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants 
and understandings within the general and common family of the 
League of Nations. 

Fourth. And more specifically, there can be no special, selfish, 
economic combinations within the league and no employment or any 
form of economic boycott or exclusion except as the power of economic 
pour by exclusion from the markets of the world may be vested 

the 714% of Nations itself as a means of discipline and control. 

Fifth. All international pair and treaties of every kind must 
be made known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 


The President then adds this profound reflection: 


Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities have been 
the prolific source in the modern world of the ae and passions that 
produce war. It would be an insincere ag well as insecure peace that 
did not exclude them in definite and binding terms. 


Thus spoke the President upon the 27th day of September. 
Nine days afterwards the German chancellor dispatched his 
first note to the President. It bears the signature of Prince 
Maximillian: 

The German Government requests the President of the United States 
to take in hand the restoration of peace, acquaint all the belligerent 
States of the request, and invite them to send plenipotentiaries for 
the purpose of opening negotiations. 

It accepts the program set forth by the President of the United 
States in his message to Congress on January 8, and in his later pro- 
nouncementa, n his speech of September 27, ag a basis for peace 
negotiations. ith a view to avolding further bloodshed, the German 
Government uests the immediate conclusion of an armistice on land 
and water and in the air. 


Mr. President, I well remember the effect of that momentous 
communication upon the public opinion of America, In gen- 
eral, it was apprehensive lest the President conclude negotia- 
tions with Germany unfavorable to America and inconsistent 
with complete victory. I do not recall that this expression 
was voiced in the Senate. Many newspapers. however, ex- 
pressed it, and it became a general, common sentiment. 

The President replied upon the 8th of October, two days after- 
wards; and just here let me ask permission to insert this entire 
diplomatic negotiation in the Recorp, although I shall quote 
from it very briefly. It is of immense importance, however. 
and enables us properly to comprehend the economic features of 
the treaty, and their divergence from the preliminary agree- 
ment between the warring nations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Lansing, on behalf of the President, 
acknowledges the note, and also propounds certain questions: 

Does the 1 Chancellor mean that the Imperial German Govern- 
ment accepts the terms laid down by the President in his address to the 
Congress of the United States on January last, and subsequent ad- 
dresses, and that its object in entering into discussions would be only 
to agree upon the practical details of their application? 

The President feels bound to say, with regard to the suggestion of 
an armistice, that he would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation 
of arms to the Governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated against the Central Powers so long as the armies 
of those powers are upon their soil, The good faith of any discussion 
would manifestly depend upon the consent of the Central Powers im- 
mediately to withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 
The President also fecls that he is justified in asking whether the Im- 
perial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted authorities of 
the Empire who have 30 far conducted the war. 


1920. 
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On the 12th of October, four days afterwards, the German 
reply was received, from which I quote: 

The German Government has accepted the terms laid down by 
President Wilson in his address of January 8 and in his subsequent 
addresses on the foundations of a permanent peace of justice. Conse- 
quently, its object in entering into discussions would be only to agree 
upon practical details of the application of these terms. 

The rest I will not read, but will print it in the RECORD. 

On the 14th of October the President, through Mr. Lansing, 
made public his reply to the last note. He says: 

The unqualified acceptance by the present German Government and 
by d large majority of the German Reichstag of the terms laid down 
by the Pr of the United States of America in his address to the 
Congress of the United States on January 8, 1918, and in his 8e- 
quent addresses, justifies the President in making a frank and direct 
statement of his d ton with regard to the communications of the 
German Government of October 8 and 12, 1918. 


The reply is quite elaborate, and refers to details which 
perhaps are not of sufficient importance to justify my detain- 
ing the Senate in reading all of them; but he says, also: 

It is necessary, also, in order that there may be no possibility of 
misunderstanding, that the President should very solemnly call the 
attention of the Government of Germany to the language and plain 
intent of one of the terms of peace which the German Government bas 
now accepted. It is contained in the address of the President delivered 
at Mount Vernon on July 4 last. It is as follows: 

“The destruction of every arbitra power anywhere that can 
separately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world, or, if it can not be presently destroyed, at least its reduction 
to virtual impotency.” f 7 

He then insists that the old or prevailing form of govern- 
ment must be modified so as to comply with that condition, 
since otherwise there could be no safety in continuing the ne- 
gotiation. 

On the 20th of October, speaking for the German Govern- 
ment, Solf replied, accepting the condition of evacuation of 
occupied territory as a preliminary to peace negotiations. 

The suggestions of the President ate answered at length; 
some of his charges with regard to unlawful warfare are chal- 
lenged, and the document concludes with this sentence: 

The question of the President, with whom he and the Governments 
associated against Germany are dealing, is therefore answered in a 
clear, unequivocal manner by the statement that the offer of peace and 
an armistice has come from a Government which is free from any 
arbitrary and irresponsible and is supported by the approval 
of an overwhelming majority of the German people. 

On the 23d of October the President answered this com- 
munication at length, from which I quote: : 


Having received the solemn and explicit assurance of the German 
Government that it unreservedly accepts the terms of peace as laid 


aubsequent 
ress of September 27, and that it desires 


of an armistice. 


He then replies to the German communication at considerable 
length, and closes with this statement: 

If it must deal with the military mastera and the monarchial auto- 
erata of Germany now, or if it is ly to have to deal with them later 
in regard to the international obligations of the German Empire, it 
must demand not peace negotiations but surrender, 

On the 27th of October the German chancellor replied in a very 
brief note, saying that— 

The German Government has taken cognizance of the answer of the 
President of the United States. The President is aware of the far- 
reaching changes which have been carried out and are being carried out 
in the German constitutional structure, and that peace negotiations are 
being conducted by a ple’s government in w hands rests both 
actually and constitutionally the power to make the deciding conclu- 
sions. The military power are also subject to it. The German Govern- 
ment now awaits proposals for an armistice which shall be the first step 
toward a just peace as the President has described it in his proclama- 
tion, 

At or before this time the President communicated these 
letters from the German Government to the allied powers, and 
prior to the 5th of November he had received appropriate re- 
plies. So upon that date he addressed a communication to the 
German Government which constitutes the understanding sol- 
emnly entered into between the United States and the allied 
powers acting through the agency of the President of the United 

States and all the powers engaged in war against the United 
Btates acting through the agency of the German chancellery. 
It is, therefore, important, Mr. President, that this entire docu- 
ment be fully considered. Fortunately, it is brief. It reads: 


From the Secretary of State to the minister of Switzerland, in ‘charge 
of German interests In the United States. 
DEPARTMENT OF State, November 5, 1948. 
Sin: I have the honor to request you to transmit the following com- 
munication to the German Government: 
“In my note of October 23, 1918, I advised you that the President had 
transmitted his co ndence with the German — — to the Gov- 


military advisers and the 


necessary terms of such armistice as would fully protect the interests 
— we ples involved and insure to the ted Governments the 
es 


cted power to safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to 
German 


which the Government had agreed, rovided they deemed such 
an armistice ble from the e point of view. 
“Th t is now in receipt of a memorandum of observations 


e 
by the allied Governments on this correspondence, which is as follows— 


That memorandum is quoted in the letter. I read it: 


could not accept. They must, therefore, reserve to themselves com- 
plete freedom on this subject ast 


this provision implies. 
the Allies and their property by the aggression of Germany by land, Op 

e ies a eir e aggression o an 
sea, and from the air? x 11 F 

That is the end of the allied note. Its acceptance of the 
German offer is emphasized by the exceptions which they carved 
out of it. It is, if possible, made the more binding because of its 
reservation of the freedom-of-the-seas clause of the President's 
proposal and the construction it demands for the restoration 
proviso : 

I am instructed by the President to say that he is in agreement with 
the interpretation set forth in the last paragraph of the memorandum 
above quoted. I am further instruct by the President to request 
you to notify the German Government that Marshal Foch has been au- 

Orized by the Government of the United States and the allied Govern- 
ments to receive properly accredited representatives of the German 
Government, and to communicate to them the terms of the armistice. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) ROBERT LANSING. 

Mr. Hans SULZER. 


Minister of Switzerland, in charge of German interests in the 
United States. 

Six days afterwards the armistice became an accomplished 
fact, because and only because these negotiations had finally led 
up to a distinct and specific understanding, a contract if you 
please, an agreement, a covenant mutually binding upon all of 
the parties to it, and which should have constituted the basis of 
all subsequent negotiations relating to the terms of settlement 
and the restoration of peace. 

Mr. President, much has been said about the enormity of Ger- 
many’s crimes, to all of which I gave the freest assent. Much 
has been said about the impossibility of the application of any 
adequate human punishment for them, and to that I also agree. 
Had the war terminated in a complete conquest, or had the Ger- 
man Government been told by the President during these nego- 
tiations that its unconditional surrender was demanded, that 
it was too late to accept his terms, that the changing fortunes 
of war had placed Germany and her allies at our mercy, and 
that they must therefore lay down their arms unconditionally 
and content themselves with any terms that we might offer, I 
could readily understand how a peace of penalties would have 
been justified by the dispassionate verdict of posterity; but we 
foreclosed ourselves against such an arrangement in the 
good moment that the President’s letter of November 5 was 
delivered to the German authorities. 

The President's terms of peace became by virtue of that fact 
the covenant between the warring nations, the measure and the 
limit of negotiations, the basis of all that should have proceeded 
therefrom. 

In other words, the position of the United States in this par- 
tienlar was that of a contractor, an obligee, all of whose pre- 
liminary terms had been accepted and a few of which had been 
modified in the interest of its allies. If, therefore, the treaty of 
peace, which the Senate is called upon to ratify, squares with 
these conditions it is our duty to accept it. If, on the other hand, 
a treaty has been negotiated in disregard of many of these 
solemn covenants and obligations, then we must accept the 
treaty, if at all, upon some assurance or with the hope that in 
the future its penalties and severities may be mitigated, and that 
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of all that has been imposed upon her or accept the consequences 
embodied in its voluminous recitals. 

Mr. President, this preliminary statement has been somewhat 
icdious, but I deem it essential to a full or even to a partial un- 
derstanding of many of the terms of the document. We must 
judge it in the light of history and of obligation. We must test 
it by the supreme and everlasting principles of equity and inter- 
national justice, and that we should do, as far as it is in human 
nature possible to accomplish the task, with our minds entirely 
free from the passions and animosities which the horrible events 
of the war engendered and probably perpetuated. 

I should, perhaps, before proceeding with the terms of the 
treaty, call the attention of the Senate to one incident which I 
oyerlooked.- It is the cablegram from Premier Lloyd-George to 
President Wilson almost immediately after his dispatch of the 
letter of November 5. Mr. George said: 


ay heartiest thanks for your kindly message. I am certain that the 
ideals of our two countries regarding international reconstruction are 
fundamentally the same. I feel sure t at the peace conference we 
shall be able to cooperate fruitfully to promote the reign of peace with 
liberty and true democracy throughout the world, 


That is somewhat general, but nevertheless a reaffirmation of 
the acceptance by the British Government of the terms and 
conditions under which the armistice was finally declared. 

I have not the slightest doubt in the world that at the time 
of the armistice and for some time subsequent the allied Goy- 
ernments fully intended to obserye their obligations and to 
stand by the President's propositions of peace. Unfortunately 
early in the month of December the British minister concluded 
to go to the country, as they call it, and a general elec- 
tion was called for that month. Evidently the Government 
had taken no note of, or had little heeded, the state of British 
public opinion. Britain had just emerged breathless and 
almost exhaasted from the greatest war of her history. A vast 
proportion of her property had been swallowed up in the great 
‘conflict. ‘The angel of death had imprinted its bloody cross 
upon the lintels of almost every household, and the terrible 
passions and animosities engendered by that awful conflict 
were then perhaps at their climax. Public sentiment demanded 
reyenge and miscalled it justice. This demand became so in- 
sistent that Mr. George, himself a candidate for reelection, 
bent before the storm, and receding from or forgetting the 
pledged word of his Government, assured his great constituency 
that in the making of the treaty Germany should be compelled 
to make reparation to the utmost farthing. One of his great 
subordinates declared that by the treaty Germany should be 
squeezed as a lemon; and, further, that she “should be squeezed 
so hard we could hear her pips squeak — language not elegant 
but entirely expressive. The election resulted in the vindica- 
tion of Mr. George and his ministry, but it also carried with 
it a virtual repudiation of many of the provisions of the agree- 
ment for peace. 

France, smarting under the same conditions many times 
aggravated and in mortal terror of her hereditary foe, was 
similarly inspired. The feelings of her people found not per- 
haps an electioneering vent, but it found full expression in the 
columns of every newspaper and from the lips of every public 
speaker and statesman in the Republic. 

This was the atmosphere which enveloped the President of 
the United States when he entered the great city of Paris 
amid the plaudits of its millions of grateful population. It 
was an atmosphere filled with every phase of bitterness against 
the conquered, and hostile to the demands of justice founded 
upon the terms and conditions of the surrender. 

The congress met and after the deliberations of months it 
finally presented to the German Government, whose delegates 
were not given a hearing, the document which I hold in my 
hand. That Government was required to take it as it was 
offered or hostilities would be renewed and the armies of the 
Allies would occupy their country. The treaty in the latter part 
of June was accepted under those conditions, although vigorous 
protest was made against some of its provisions, to which I 
will later call attention. 

Let me now, Mr. President, proceed to a consideration of 
some of the salient features of this miscalled negotiated peace. 

The second part of the treaty is devoted to the Saar Basin; 
a bit of territery that has been German since the fourteenth 
century; a bit of territory which during that long period of 
time was under French domination for a few months only; a 
bit of territory as essentially German as Paris is essentially 
French; but a bit of territory containing inexhaustible quanti- 
ties of coal, necessary for the proper development of the iron 
mines of Lorraine. France demanded it, not as reparation, the 
recitals of article 45 to the contrary notwithstanding, for the 
destruction of her own mines, because that is provided for else- 
where in the treaty ; she demanded it because the coal measures 
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of that section were essential to the proper and prosperous 
development of the reacquired iron deposits of Alsace-Lorraine; 
and she got it; she is given it by article 45 of the treaty, which 
appears at page 24 of the Senate print of that document: 

As compensation for the destruction of the coal mines in the north 
of France— 

I have called your attention to the fact that that compensa- 
tion is elsewhere provided for in the treaty— 


and as part payment toward the total reparation due from Germany 
for the * resulting from the war, Germany cedes to France in 
full and absolute possession, with exclusive rights of erploitatioa, un- 
encumbered and free from all debts and charges of any kind, the coal 
mines situated in the Saar Basin as defined in article 48. 


Under the annex it is provided: 


1 


From the date of the coming into force of the present treaty all the 
deposits of coal situated within the Saar Basin, as defined in article 48 
ue ae e become the complete and absolute property of the 

rench State. 


. . * > > = . 

The transfer will apply also to the debts owing for products delivered 
before the entry into possession by the Fren State, and after the 
signature of the present treaty, and to deposits of money made by cus- 
tomers, whose rights will be guaranteed by the French State. 

Again, on page 28, it is provided: 

11. 

The mines and other immovable property which become the property 
of the French State may never be made the subject of measures of for- 
feiture, forced sale, expropriation, or requisition, nor of any other 
measure affecting the right of property. 

There is a repurchase clause. Germany may, under certain 
conditions, of which France is largely the arbiter, after the 
lapse of 15 years, repurchase these deposits from France, upon 
a price to be agreed upon as provided in the treaty, by paying 
therefor the sum required in cash and in gold. The value of 
these mines is to be credited to Germany on the French in- 
demnity by the reparation commission, which is the only pro- 
vision favorable to Germany that can be found in the part 
covering the Saar Basin. 

Mr. President, I think no man will question the right of the 
Allies to demand restitution and replacement from Germany. 
There is nothing in the agreement, there should be nothing in it, 
to militate against that proposition;. but of the Saar Basin 
transaction it must be said that it is the application to Germany 
of the same character of restitution which she herself in 1871 
imposed upon France. In other words, it is the repetition of 
the old Alsace-Lorraine episode with the parties reversed. I 
remember, as a young man, 21 years of age, reading French, 
British, and American press regarding the Alsace-Lorraine out- 
rage. I recall the predictions then made that such a peace bred 
another war, and that war as soon as the recuperating energies 
of France justified her conviction that she could triumph. 

The doctrine of revanche, passing from father to son from 
generation to generation among the French people, was born of 
that injustice, then and always condemned by the verdict of 
enlightened public opinion, and the righting of which became 
an essential to any peace which the Allies, through the for- 
tunes of war, might be able to dictate. However, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, and in the face of the preliminary conditions of 
the peace which I have emphasized, the Versailles conference 
yielded to the demand of France, and more than three-quarters 
of a million of people, whose right of self-determination was 
not even suggested, together with this enormously valuable 
property, has passed, in my judgment, to the perpetual dominion 
of the French Republic, conditioned only upon the probability 
that Germany, when sufficiently powerful—Germany possessing 
the same elements of human nature—will inevitably renew hos- 
tilities, with Saar Basin instead of Alsace-Lorraine as the battle 
cry of her millions. I can find nothing, Mr. President, in all 
of the negotiations leading up to the proposed peace that, even 
by indirection, can justify the disregard of this principle. 

What I say concerning tlie Saar Basin may be said with 
equal truth of the German colonies. Mr. President, the German 
colonies in Africa and in the Pacifie aggregated 1,027,620 square 
miles, or about four times the area of the State of Texas. They 
are prolific in natural resources. They had been secured by 
the German people largely as the result of political negotia- 
tion; at any rate, they were confirmed by treaties between her- 
self and other great powers possessing property in Africa. In 
one instance her possessions in the Pacific Ocean were recog- 
nized by negotiations with the Government of the United 
States. I refer to the Samoan Islands, The revenue of those 
colonies in 1914 aggregated $14,297,000; the expenditures were 
$35,375,000; their aggregate population was 13,777,300. 

On the 8th day of January, 1918, the President declared as 
one of his 14 points that colonies should be dealt with from a 
standpoint of fairness and justice—I do not pretend to quote 
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his exact language—and with due consideration for the peoples 
inhabiting them. t 

I thought, and many others felt, that under the terms leading 
to the armistice, the colonies might have been very properly used 
to compensate some of the Allies for the damages inflicted upon 
them by the war, and that by such a solution of the problem the 
transfer would relieve Germany of a part of her indemnity and 
be more than satisfactory to the countries which were the re- 
cipients; but the treaty provides by article 119: 

Germany renounces in favor of the principal allied and associated 
powers all her rights and titles over her oversea possessions, 

And for which, of course, she gets no credit, either by the 
Reparation Commission or by any of the principal allied and 
associated powers, 

Under the treaty the United States becomes the owner of an 
undivided one-fifth interest in all of this vast territory, and, of 
course, upon the assumption that they would be dealt with by a 
League of Nations for the benefit and welfare of the inhabitants 
thereof; ‘but the unfortunate truth is that, owing to a secret 
treaty between Japan and Great Britain, the former Government 
has acquired possession and control of all of them north of the 
Equator, All the remainder—and if I make a misstatement here 
I hope some Senator better informed will correct me—have 
passed to the British. They are to-day held under the British 
flag and occupied by British garrisons, as much a part of the 
British Empire as any of her other African or South Sea pos- 
sessions. ` 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. To indicate how partial that provision of the 
treaty is which gave over to the allied and associated powers 
all the overseas possessions of Germany, which treaty was 
signed in June, the fact is that on the 6th of May preceding the 
signing of the treaty the former German colonies were parti- 
tioned out to Japan, to Great Britain, and to France. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator for his valuable addi- 
tion to the discussion, because it seryes to emphasize the state- 
ments I have made concerning them. : 

These colonies owed an aggregate debt of $32,410,000, which 
was not assumed by the allied powers; in other words, they 
took the colonies and left Germany to pay the debt. 

If we are treating with Germany, Mr. President, as a con- 
quered nation deserving all the punishment that the power and 
vengeance of the Allies can inflict upon her, well and good; if, 
on the other hand, by our negotiations based upon our own terms 
we had agreed to extend the benefit of these terms to her, then 
I contend that no man living can justify the disposition made 
of the German colonies by this treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does thé Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The treaty does not provide, does it, that Ger- 
many is to pay the debts of the various colonies? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is silent on the subject, I think. I make 
that statement with some reservation. The treaty is so long and 
so involved that I can not retain it all in my memory. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would it not follow, then, that the various 
colonies would assunre their own debts? 

Mr. THOMAS. That does not follow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think, for instance, that if 
a colony in Africa had issued bonds, the colony would not owe 
the bonds but that Germany would owe them? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not understand that the colonial in- 
debtedness is a bonded one, although it may be. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be mistaken about it. I should like to 
get correct information. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is stated by a British author, whose book 
has recently attracted great attention—I allude to Mr. John 
Maynard Keynes—that, while the colonies are taken over by the 
Allies, the debt remains as a charge against Germany, It may 
be that this authority may not be reliable, but such as it is I 
give it to the Senate. 

I come now, Mr. President, to the subject of reparation, and 
I may say that almost the entire treaty of peace with Germany 
may be translated in terms of reparation, restoration, restitu- 
tion, and replacement. These four R's are made to spread over 
the entire nation, and under one or another of its forms all these 
demands may be postulated. F: 

Reparation forms the subject of part 8, beginning at page 
91, of Senate Document No. 49, By article 231— 0 


LIX— 189 


- The allied and associated Governments affirm and Germany ac- 
cepts the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the 
loss and damage to which the allied and associated Governments 
and their nationals have been subjected as a consequence of the war 
imposed upon them by the aggression of Germany and her allies. 


This is obviously true. 
By article 232— 


The allied and associated Governments recognize that the resources 
of Germany are not adequate after taking into account permanent 
diminutions of such resources which will result from other provisions 


of the present treaty, to make complete reparation for all such loss 


and damage. 

The allied and associated Governments, however, require, and Ger- 
many undertakes, that she will make compensation for all damage done 
to the civilian population of the Allied and Associated Powers and to 
their property during the period of the belligerency of each as an 
allied and associated power against Germany by such aggression by 
land, by sea, and from the air. 

So far so good; that is a repetition of one of the 14 points 
accepted by Germany and as modified by the Allies on the Sth 
of November ; but there is added to it this pregnant clause: 

And in general all damage as defined in Annex 1 hereto. 

That I will comment upon hereafter. 

In accordance with Germany's pledges, already given, as to com- 
plete restorution for Belgium, Germany undertakes, in addition to the 
compensation for damage elsewhere in this part provided for, as u 
consequence of the violation of the treaty of 1839, to make reim- 
bursement of all sums which Belgium has borrowed from the Allied 
and Associated Governments up to November 11, 1918, together with 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on such sums. 

And we should make no complaint of that; it is a perfectly 
legitimate claim; it amounts in the aggregate to about twelve 
hundred and fifty millions of American dollars—or rather, 1 
should say, dollars calculated in American coinage, because all 
the debt is not to us. The sum is larger than the indemnity 
imposed by Germany upon France in 1871, which, as I recall, 
was a thousand million dollars, or five milliards of francs. 


This amount shall be determined by the reparation commission, and 
the German Government undertakes thereupon forthwith to make a 
special issue of bearer bonds to un equivalent amount payable in marks 
gold, on May 1, 1926, or, at the option of the German Government, on 
the ist of May in any year up to 1926. Subject to the foregoing, the 
form of such bonds shall be determined by the reparation commission. 
Such bonds shall be handed over to the reparation commission, which 
has authority to take and acknowledge receipt thereof on behalf of 
Belgium. 

In order to emphasize the power of the reparation commis- 
sion, the next article, article 233, declares: 

The amount of the above damage for which compensation is to be 
made by Germany shall be determined by an interallied commission, 
to be called the reparation commission und constituted in the form 
and with the powers set forth hereunder and in Annexes II to VII, 
inclusive, hereto. 

Every demand that is to be recognized as u claim against 
Gerinany and made payable and paid under this treaty is to be 
determined by this commission, from whose conclusions there 
is and will be no appeal. ` 

Mr. President, 1 do not pretend to be familiar with all his- 
tory, and certainly not with the terms of treaties negotiated 
in the past between contending nations, but I think I am safe 
in asserting that never before have reparations and indemnities 
been thus provided for; that never before have the victors 
created an independent body and armed it with such tre- 
mendous and overwhelming authority over and control of the 
vanquished enemy. If there is anything in the letter of the 
President of November 5, 1918, to justify it, I have been unable 
te discover the passage. I shall refer, however, more fully to 
the reparation commission in connection with my considera- 
tion of Annex IT, i 

Sections 234 to 242, inclusive, have reference to the subject 
of reparation. Section 236 makes Germany agree— 
to the direct application of her economic resources to ti 
specified in Annexes III, IV, Y and VI, relating, respectively, to mer. 
chant shipping, to hysical restoration, to coal and derivatives of 
coal, and to dyestuffs and other chemical products: provided always 
that the value of the property transferred and any services rendered 
ae her under these annexes, assessed in the manner therein prescribed, 
shall be credited to her toward liquidation of her obligations under the 
above articles. 

In other words, the entire application of all her economic 
resources is pledged to the carrying out of the terms of the 
treaty, and by section 240 Germany further agrees to provide 
for the salaries nnd expenses of the commission—that is, the 
reparation commission—and of such staff as it may employ. 

Now, when we consider the vast powers of this commission, 
which virtually constitutes a receivership for 70,000,000 
people, exclusive of Austria, and which is required to keep in 
constant touch with and control over the economic structure 
of those people, not for one but for a nameless number of years, 
tell me, if you please, of what its civil-service list will comprise? 
Will it not be the equivalent of the German civil-service list? 
Can it keep in touch with the interests and resources of that 
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vast population unless it is represented, and fully represented, 
in every village, every community, every crossroads, and prac- 
tically upon every man in the Empire? And when you con- 
sider that this reparation commission has also the same charge 
over Austria and Bulgaria and Hungary that it is given over 
Germany in this treaty, whereby both its power and its need 
of employment is increased by 50 per cent, tell me, if you 
please, what the burden upon Germany of all these expendi- 
„tures will be without being permitted a voice in regard to 
either employment, or compensation? 

I do not know what the experience of other Senators is, but 
my influence has been requested by more than a dozen individuals 
anxious to serve this commission as soon as it is appointed. I 
have no doubt that the unemployed of every nation, and many of 
those employed, will congregate around the headquarters of this 
commission—which, by the way, is to be in Paris performing its 
duties, therefore vicariously. I have an idea that the number 
of appointments will not be strictly limited to the needs of the 
service, especially when somebody else must make the compensa- 
tion. If there is anything in the negotiations leading up to the 
armistice which justifies this situation I am unable to find it. 
If this is a peace of vengeance, so be it; for one can not too fre- 
quently reiterate the fact that the offenses of Germany are be- 
yond the power of hunran punishment. If it is good policy for 
the Allies, that might justify it; but that it is not even good 
policy, if it were justice, can easily be demonstrated. $ 

Article 233 indicates the indeterminate character of the in- 
demnity ; and that, to my mind, is its worst feature. The Allies 
do not know what they will obtain. Germany does not know 
what her exactions are to be. A determinate sum of dimensions 
beyond the power of the conquered to pay would, in my judg- 
ment, be infinitely preferable to an indeterminate amount to be 
hereafter fixed upon and ascertained by an independent commis- 
sion before which Germany may be heard, but can not vote; for 
in the one the nation paying the indemnity knows precisely what 
it has to pay, as in the case of the Franco-Prussian treaty, where 
the Prussian exaction was 5,000,000,000 franes. What greater 
calamity ean rest upon a nation, especially after waging a great 
war, than the consciousness of an overpowering obligation, the 
amount and the terms of which are absolutely unknewn? If 
human ingenuity can devise any punishment for Germany at all 
adequate with her offenses against civilization, this would ap- 
proach the standard. 

Let me call attention now for a moment to article 241. So 
much in this document relates to pains, penalties, and condi- 
tions that it is impossible, even with elaborate notes, to observe 
everything; but section 241, although short, caps the climax of 
the reparations sections or part of the treaty: 

Germany undertakes to pass, issue, and maintain in force any legisla- 
tion, orders, aud decrees that may be necessary to give complete effect 
to these provisions. 

No matter what this reparation commission may determine, no 
matter what judgments it may pass, no matter how vast its staff 
of civil-service employees or how tremendous its possible ex- 
actions, Germany must crystallize them all into legislation of her 
own, and place behind their enforcement the sanction of her own 
laws and the authority of her own Government. 

It may be necessary; I have no doubt it is essential if all 
these covenants are to be performed; but he who contemplates 
the possibility of a lasting and permanent peace by the estab- 
lishment of friendly and amicable relations between the various 
nations of the earth, and bound together by a league wherein 
all may have a voice, and who at the same time imagines that 
u treaty of this character can comport with or produce these ideal 
conditions, is more of an enthusiast than am I; for I do affirm, 
Mr. President, that the basic principles of our poor human 
nature are immutable. Our loves, our hates, our passions, our 
sentiments, our emotions, are largely the same from generation 
to generation. Man has not the power to place such obstruc- 
tions as these in a treaty and expect to overcome their inevi- 
table consequences by any combination of nations, however con- 
strucfed, or however lofty the sentiments upon which it may 
be founded. Just as surely as the restrictive and oppressive 
covenants of the Franco-Prussian treaty contained within them- 
selves the germs of the last war, just so surely will their 
repetition against Germany bear the same bitter and bloody 
and awful fruit; the same causes operating upon the same 
human material must inexorably lead to the same result. 

I recall that in 1870 the great German historian, Mommsen, 
was asked by a Frenchman what the immediate, concrete 
causes of the war were, and Mommsen replied: “You 
will find them in the history of the reign of Louis XIV.” 
Prior to fhe days of Napoleon had the magnificent monarch 
sowed the seeds of that terrible harvest which culminated in 
the awful conflict of 1870-71; but we have learned nothing 


~ 


from it. The same old human nature which inspired Bismarck 
to the accomplishment of his treaty inspired Clemenceau and 
Lioyd-George to the creation of this one. I will not include 
the President. I am satisfied that the lofty principles, the 
motives, purposes, and ideals punctuating the addresses of the 
President, which I quoted this morning, animated him through- 
out the negotiation of this treaty, and that he yielded with 
much reluctance to these conventions, hoping that they might 
be cured or corrected by the League of Nations, upon the crea- 
tion of which his heart was then, and is now, irrevocably set. 

Now, as to compensation. Bear in mind, if you please, the 
clarification of one of the 14 points in the letter of November 5. 
Perhaps I had better refer to it again: 5 

Further, in the conditions of peace * * è the President de- 
clared that invaded territories must be restored as well as evacuated 
and freed, and the allied governments feel that no doubt ought to be 
allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they under- 
stand that compensation will be made Germany for all damage done 
to the civilian population of the Allies and their property by the 

ion of Germany by d, by sea, and from the alr. 

That is perfectly plain—compensation to the civilian popula- 
tion as the result of German aggression by land, by sea, and 
from the air. 

Annex I is devoted to compensation. It consists of 10 para- 
graphs. I will not read all of them. The first four have ref- 
erence to damage caused to civilian population plus damages by 
any kind of maltreatment of prisoners of war. In other words, 
the first three items of compensation are in strict accord with 
the agreement of November 5 and made applicable to the 
civilian population, and also in accord with the President's 
assertion of February 7 that there should be no punishments 
and no indemnities, while the fourth indemnifies maltreated 
prisoners of war. 

Subdivison 5, however, recites: 


As damage caused to the peoples of the allied and associated powers— 


All of them. That would include the people of the United 
States. 
All nsions and compensation in the nature of pensions to naval 


and military victims of war (including members of the air force), 
whether mutilated— 


And so forth. 


(6) The cost of assistance by the Governments of the allied and 
8 powers to prisoners of war and to their families and de- 
975 Allowances by the Governments of the allied and associated 
powers to the families and dependents of mobilized persons or persons 
serving with the forces. 

This annex thus enlarges the covenant of November 5 as to 
damages by extending it to all of the people and ali the armies 
of the allied and associated powers. Not a pension, no finan- 
cial assistance of any sort granted to any of their people by 
Great Britain, by France, by Italy, by Belgium, by the United 
States, by Japan, but that is to be returned in kind or in value 
under the provisions of paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of Annex I, and 
based upon the French rate of pensions and allowances then 
existing. 

It has been said here with much pride, in which I have par- 
ticipated, that, however bad the treaty may be, the United 
States has made nothing out of it. Yet the United States 
under these provisions may demand from Germany the return 
of every penny which they have advanced or which they may, 
advance by way of pensions and allowances during the war 
and because of it. 

I wish some mathematician would calculate for me the 
amount of compensation which these items will impose upon 
Germany if they are enforced, tell me how she is to pay them, 
and then tell me how they are to be squared with the negotia- 
tions to which we have been solemnly committed by the com- 
mon consent of all the Allied powers engaged in the war. 

So much, Mr. President, for the manner in which the Allied 
and Associated Powers have construed, if I may use so polite 


an expression, their covenant with the Central Powers. It can 
be neither condoned nor justified. 
Annex II defines the powers of the commission. Before I 


refer to that subject I want to call attention to a pamphlet 
which was forwarded to me yesterday from the pen of Mr. 
Miller, who signs himself as the legal adviser of the American 
representatives to the Paris conference. The article is a criti- 
cism of some of the conclusions of Mr. John Maynard Keynes, 
to whose book I have referred. It is a wonderful book, Mr.“ 
President. I do not vouch for its authority, but I believe it can 
be read with profit by every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, who can verify its accuracy at their leisure. 
Mr. David Hunter Miller, legal adviser of the American peace 

commission, takes issue with Mr. Keynes upon a subject which 
makes criticism of it appropriate in connection with Annex II. 
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I call attention first to the facts which Mr. Miller cites in ex- 
tenuation of the character of the treaty. He says: - 

b entiment is a fact. To yield to a wron, blic sentiment 
3 8 to adopt a Mlan which, without yielding. - 
mits sentiment to change and passions to cool is the part of wisdom. 

He then refers to the conduct of the British election cam- 
paign and to the excitements which it created, the animosities 
which it aroused against Germany, and then delivers himself 
of this remarkable utterance: ‘ 

The question presented to the framers of the treaty was whether the 
existence of this delusion— f 

That is the delusion of the popular mind— 
should be recognized by a form of the treaty which did not increase 
Germany's obligation to pay, but which left time for appreciation of 
realities by the allied peoples, or whether they should adopt another 
form of treaty and shock and enrage the sentiment of a public, suf- 
fering, depressed, and almost hysterical. The framers of the treaty 
chose the former course, ‘ 

I do not wish to reflect upon Mr. Miller, whom I do not 
know, and who may be the ablest of advisers, but if this were a 
specimen of the counsel which he gave the commission I can 
better understand some of the conclusions which our delegates 
reached, because he virtually says that the Versailles congress 
on account of this hostile public sentiment had to do one of 
two things—defy it or deceive it; and under the circumstances 
they concluded to deceive it by pretending to comply with its 
requirements, feeling that they would be enlightened only when 
too late to help themselves. That may be a good thing in poli- 
tics, although even there not entirely justifiable, but in a great 
congress dealing with the fate of nations I can not avoid the 
conclusion that it would have been better, far better, to have 
called the excited public mind of these countries to the un- 
questioned basis of the negotiations leading up to the armistice 
and adhering vigidly to their requirements. 

But Mr. Miller continues: 

Articles 231 to 233 relate simply to the total amount which German 
owes, As to payment, they are controlled wholly by annex 2 of part L. 

Which lead me to believe that Mr. Miller has forgotten the 
treaty, for the articles to which he refers are those which ex- 
pressly clothe the reparation commission with authority to 
ascertain the amount owed by Germany, whether for restitution, 
for replacement, or for reparation, while annex 2 of part 8, 
instead of referring to payments, defines the powers and duties 
of the reparation commission. 

Mr. Miller also declares that there is a practically fixed in- 
demnity in the treaty amounting, according to his figures, to 
$13,101,000,000. He gets at it by this remarkable process: 

I have called this the real indemnity, for it is of the utmost im- 

rtance to distinguish je r 
portan Or — rar the debt of Germany from the payment pre- 

It is not what Germany owes us, but what she is going to 
pay that matters, and that payment he says is “ solely by means 
of bonds—which are extinguished pro tanto by deliveries of 
coal, ships, and so forth. 

It is this vital distinction which Mr. N 
than the 60,000,000,000 marks can be . an . 8 
mission is satisfied that Germany can meet the interest and sinking 
fund obligations thereof. 

Mr. Miller also says: 


The debt, so far as it is not to be id, either principal inte 
is a figment of the imagination. It is the payment that. D e 
nothing else. 

That is to say, what we propose to obligate Germany for is of 
no consequence. What we are making her pay in bonds is the 
measure and limit of her responsibility. 

Yet I find among other things in Annex II that 

Further issues by way of 5 and securit a 
quired as the commission subsequently determines from fine te times 

I also find on page 101, in paragraph 23 of Annex II, the 
provision that, not when all payment is made, but— 

When all the amounts due from Germany and her allies under the 
present treaty or the decisions of the commission have been discharged 
ond all sums received, or their equivalents, shall have been distributed 
to the powers interested, the commission shall be dissolved. 

I again suspect that this very capable gentleman is either not 
familiar with or has forgotten certain provisions of the treaty 
which absolutely overthrow his conclusions. It is not the bonds 
that we propose to exact from Germany which constitute the 
limit of her obligation. If it were, we could understand the 
amounts, and so could she. If it were, paragraph 23, which I 
have just read, means nothing. If it were, then article 430 
never should have appeared in the treaty. Let us read that for 
a moment: 

In case, either during the occupation or after the expiration of the 
15 years referred to above, the reparation commission finds that Ger- 
many refuses to observe the whole or part of her obligations under the 
present treaty with regard to reparation, the whole or part of the areas 


specified in article 429 will be reoccupied immediately By the allied and 
associated forces. 


That article is in part 14 entitled “Guarantees” and suc- 
ceeds the article which provides for the occupation of what I 
think is called Rhenish Prussia, or that part of Germany which 
lies west of the Rhine, Here provision is made that if Ger- 
many fails in the performance of her obligations, not in the 
payment of her debt but in the performance of her obligations, 
her territory may be reoccupied indefinitely or until she shall 
recognize and perform them. 

I am unable to derive much comfort from this document, 
which, in the language of Mr. Lincoln on a memorable occasion, 
seems to be “ explanatory of explanations previously explained.” 

But Mr. Miller emphasizes the fact that the commission can 
only act unanimously, and that there can be no increase of these 
bond issues or of other obligations except it acts unanimously. 
If that were strictly so, it would relieve the situation some- 
what, but unfortunately it is not true as to the crux of my 
discussion. 

I read from page 99 of the Senate document: 

On the following questions 8 is necessary: 

(a) Questions involving the sovereignty of any of the allied and 
associated powers or the cancellation of the whole or any part of the 
debt or obligations of Germany. 

(b) Questions of determining the amount and conditions of bonds 
or other obligations to be issued by the German Government and of 
RE pi Kasit time and manner for selling, negotiating, or distributing 
ES Any postponement, total or partial, beyond the end of 1930 of 
the payment of installments falling due between May 1, 1921, and the 
end of 1926, inclusive. 

(d) Any postponement, total or partial, of any installment falling 
due after 1926 for a period exceeding three years, 

(e) Questions of applying in any particular case a method of 
measuring dam erent from that which has been previously 
applied in a similar case. 

(f) Questions of the interpretation of the provisions of this part of 
the present treaty. 

All other questions shali be decided by the vote of a majority. 

Turning back for a moment to article 233, where the commis- 
sion is endowed with the authority and duty to determine the 
amount of damage, and so forth, there is no imposition of 
unanimity. In other words, in the fixing of obligations a ma- 
jority of the commission control, but in the matter of postpon- 
ing payment or an additional issue of bonds unanimity is re- 
quired. How then can it be said that the debt can not be in- 
creased by the reparation commission unless they act unani- 
mously, unless we confuse the term “debt” or obligation“ 
with the term “bond issue,” which obviously are distinct and 
separate conditions? 

Let me now hurriedly proceed with Annex II, fixing the 
powers of the commission. I shall not read it all. Paragraph 
12, consisting of paragraphs (a) to (f) inclusive, gives specific 
power and also wide latitude as to its control and disposition 
of the whole reparation problem as dealt with in this part of 
the present treaty. I have read the provision as to voting. I 
shall refer to but one more of them, although comment might 
be made with profit on each of them. 

Paragraph 21 provides that— 

No member of the commission shall be responsible, except to the 
Government appointing him, for any action or omission as such mem- 
ber. No one of the allied or associated Governments assumes any 
responsibility in respect of any other Government. 

The commission is made not only supreme but it is irre- 
sponsible. As a commission its reports may be revised by no 
man, the only restraint imposed upon it by the treaty being 
that each Government shall have control over its own member 
thereof. Is it to be supposed that Great Britain or France or 
Belgium or Italy or Serbia will punish its member of the com- 
mission because of its moderation? All France has been led 
to believe that her debts will be paid and her currency re- 
deemed by the German indemnity, thanks to this policy of de- 
ception which Mr. Miller glorifies, 

A great portion of the British public believe the same thing, 
and Italy very largely. It is because of that conviction, arti- 
ficially and falsely stimulated, that the currency complexities 
and problems of those countries to-day so very seriously 
threaten the economic structure of these great powers. But 
when the fact appears, as it must appear, that the enormity of 
these exactions, instead of bringing compensation will, doubtless, 
result in bankruptcy, when these people learn, as they must 
learn, that they must meet their obligations by a system of 
severe and excessive taxation and that the golden stream will 
not flow perpetually from Germany into their coffers, the 
economic, social, and political consequence may be better 
imagined than described. That, indeed, Mr. President, may be 
said to be the first bitter fruitage of these covenants. 

I have called attention to the fact that the reparation com- 
mission, consisting of seven in number, of which four or five— 
four, I belieye—will constantly act, is to have its permanent 
bureau or headquarters in Paris. Its proceedings are to be 
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private; its powers are without limitation. Its members are 
given all diplomatic immunities. It is to be dissolved only 
when the last obligation imposed upon the Central Powers shall 
have been performed. It is required to keep in touch with and 
to acquire information regarding the whole: economic life of 
the Central Powers—their manufactures, their agriculture; their 
banking, their transportation. In the event the Belgian in- 
demnity is not paid in gold as required, they are given the 
power to seize any property, private or public, they please for 
that purpose property existing before the war, property created 
during the war, or property amassed after war—and devote it 
to the liquidation of that demand. 

This commission may enter the eountinghouse of the merchant 
und take his goods; it may go into the banks and seize its 
coin; it may invade the manufactories and take possession of 
their product or machinery and remove them; it may acquire 
the remaining ships spared to Germany for her commerce. All 
these things it may do, so far as regards the Belgian indemnity, 
and it may do them with absolute impunity. 

Did any commission or government, Mr. President, ever exist 
with its capital in an alien and hostile country, governing distant 
people without responsibility, the administration of whose 
powers was kept free from tyranny and oppression? Is it con- 
ceivable that such a government can be even popular? 

The American Revolution was the glorious fruit of the tyran- 
nies and oppressions of a distant governing power; yet, with 
that historical illustration to guide its footsteps, the Versailles 
congress placed the economic future, and therefore the political 
and industrial future, of 70,000,000 people in the hands of seven 
men, stationed in the capital of a hostile country, and given abso- 
lute powers of domination over a subject people. The Kaiser 
in the plentitude of his power, aye, Ivan the Terrible at the 
height of his infamous reign, the despotic administration of the 
Cæsars—none of those approached either the assertion or the 
exercise of so tremendous authority. Here is an autoeracy 
compared with which those that have beem dethroned were 
graphic examples of liberty and moderation. Here is a power 

. which, while it may not directly decree the right of life and 

death, may, through its administration, desolate cities, com- 
munities, and provinces. I do not say it will do so; I am satis- 
fied it will not; but if I interpret history aright, it is a terrible 
truth, justified by the experiences of nations and of individuals 
and sanctified by the blood of generations, that absolute power 
can not safely be intrusted in the hands of any man or of any 
body of men; yet we have created an organization compared 
with which the League of Nations, the power of which so many 
regard with apprehension, becomes. comparatively innocuous, 
for by this commission a receivership has been created for two 
insolvent nations, empowered to administer their affairs for the 
benefit of creditors, whose claims the receiver is required to fix, 
and which until fixed remain indefinite and indeterminate; not 
impartial receivers appointed by an impartial tribunal but re- 
ceivers belonging to and representing the nationalities whose 
demands make the receivership a requisite to their realization. 
Human nature, Mr. President, may be proof against the tempta- 
tions and requirements of such a proposition, but the great 
American Republic, which pledged its honor to our adversaries 
in the letter of its President of November 5, 1918, should never 
lend the sanction of its approval to the establishment of such an 
authority. No such stain should tarnish the escutcheon of our 
country. Yet that is what we shall do in the event we shall 
determine to approve this treaty. 

I think it is self-evident that Germany can only pay as her 
resources permit her. She must pay in specie or commodities. 
If the specie now in the German banks is removed, the very 
small and insufficient support upon which her gigantic monetary 
system is based will have been removed. The mark to-day, 
worth upon its face 23.8 cents, passes current at from 2 to 3 cents, 
When the reparation commission requires, if it dees require, the 
transfer of the remaining stock of gold in Germany—and, by the 
way, the treaty forbids her exportation of any gold during its 
continuance—the result not only upon her monetary system but 
upon her business condition is too obvious to require: comment. 
So she must pay in commodities; in other words, she must pay 
with such surplus as she may be able to produce beyond her own 
bare means of existence; and this she must exchange with those 
countries which are needing them and which are able to pay 
for them. In order to do this, even in small degree, it is ob- 
vious that her industries must be rehabilitated. But the treaty 
deprives her of 75 per cent of her iron resources. I am not com- 
plaining of that; that is just; she is deprived of them because 
they are located in Alsace-Lorraine, which France has had re- 
turned to her as an element of complete and tardy justice. 

Another key industry has been largely despoiled, and that is 

cal. If the plebescite about to be held in Silesia shall result 
— 


adversely to Germany, then that depletion will be considerably 
in excess, as I now recall, of 30 per cent. The Senator from 


Illinois [Mr. McCormick] yesterday directed attention to the 


vast quantities of coal which Germany is required for a certain 
number of years to supply to France, to Belgium, to Luxemburg, 
and to Italy. It is not necessary, therefore, for me to repeat 
that; but all these things are cumulative upon Germany’s 
powers of recuperation. If she has, comparatively speaking, no 
iron ore, her iron industries can only be revived by importations ; 
if the great bulk of her coal must go by way of restitution— 
and that is all right also—the chances are that the 19,000, 000 
tons of coal hitherto furnished to Austria will be no longer 
available; and her manufacturing powers will be heavily cur- 
tailed; but the prime fact with regard to reparation is that this 
situation, instead of building up and stimulating; decreases and 
depresses all avenues: of German production. If she: must de- 
pend upon her commerce for reparation, she must not only pro- 
duce the goods essential to that purpose but she must also be 
able to transport them, either in her own or in foreign bottoms, 
The treaty makes proyision with regard to German shipping, 
however, and to that I will in this connection refer. Much of it 
was captured in foreign ports—foreign as regards to Germany 
during the war; much of it she has since surrendered ; but Annex 
3, of part 8, provides: 

The German Government, on behalf of themselves and so as to bind 
(terested, cede to the allied and associated Govern- 
tons gross and upward; in one-half, . 22 
between 1,000 tons and 1.000 tons gross; in one-quar- 
in tomga, of the steam trawlers; and in one-quarter, 
reckoned in tonnage, of the other fishing boats, 

These are to be credited. upon. reparation account, but it can 
easily be perceived what the effect of stripping that country bare 
of her merchant marine will have upon her powers of recupera- 
tion. You can not expect the workman to measure up to his re- 
quirements if you deprive him of his tools, nor the merchant of 
his commerce if you deprive him of his, customers. 

The German Government will, within two months of the coming into 
force of the present treaty, deliver to the reparation: commission all 
the ships and boats mentioned in paragraph 1, 

But it may be said Germany may build ships; she has im- 
mense shipyards; she has men by the thousands skilled in the 
art of ship construction, and she can easily replace this tremen- 
dous drain upon her merchant marine. Paragraph 5, however, 
provides: - 

(a) Within three months of the coming into force of the present 
treaty the reparation commission will mey to the German Government 
the amount of tonnage to be laid down in German shipyards in each of 
the two years next succeeding the three months mentioned above. 

They may, if they see fit, designate the: entire productive 
capacity of the German shipyards for this reparation during 
that period. They must, as to each of the three succeeding 
years, produce an amount of tonnage not to exceed 200,000 gross 
tons. 

Of course, the depredations of the submarines were terrible; 
they were inhuman; they were indefensible; they destroyed 
allied and neutral shipping by the millions of tons. Naturally, 
replacement is desirable; but if it comes by way of replace- 
ment in kind instead of fixed indemnities of money, it can 
only come as the treaty provides, first, by taking possession of 
practically all of the shipping of the country, or, second, by 
new construction, or both; and here we have relied upon both. 

Now, apart from the coal which is to be delivered—and 
which, as I say, was amplified yesterday—I call attention to 
certain other drains to be made upon Germany's natural re- 
sources; and I commend this part of the treaty particularly 
to that class of the public which to-day are shivering, actu-. 
ally or by pretense, over the specter of an aroused German 
competition, I read from Annex 6; 

Germany accords to the Lae pb ig commission an option to require 
as Cage of reparation the delivery by Germany ot such quantities: and 
kinds of d. s and chemical drugs as the commission may designate 
ing 50 per cent of the total stock of each and every kind 
of dyestuff and chemical drug in Germany or under German control 
at the date of, the coming into force of the present treaty. ~ 

This option shall be exe: within 60 days of the receipt by. the 
commission of such particulars as to stocks as may be considered neces- 
sary by the commission. 

In addition. to that she must deliver to France during tle 
next three years 35,000 tons of benzol, 50,000 tons of coal tar, 
and 30,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia. s : 

Oh; ye dye men, who before the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate have drawn such gloomy pictures of the terrors of the coming 
German dye competition, whose imagination sees boatload) after 
boatload steaming with full power across the wide waste of 
the Atlantic Ocean, who demand embargoes and prohibitory, 
tariffs to protect and preserve their industry from this destruct- 
ive competition—let me ask if you know anything about the 
economic clauses of the pending treaty? If you do, pray tell 


not ex 
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me, if you can, after these deliveries to France, derived from 4 
diminishing coal product, how much material Germany will re- 
tain in order to enable her to carry out and accomplish her fell 
commercial purpose? 

But let us proceed: 

8 further accords to the reparation commission an option to 


require d 
force of the present 


nd of dyestuff and chemical drug up to an amount not ex g 25 
cent of the German production of such dyestuffs and chemical 
during the previous six months* period. 

These clauses remind me of the old darky’s coon trap. He 
set it in a peculiar way, and some one asked him why. “ Be- 
cause,” he said, “I want to catch that animal if he is a-comin 
or a-gwine“; and so with German chemicals. 

Three. For dyestuffs and chemical — al delivered under paragraph 
1, the price shall be fixed by the commission, having regard to pre- 
war net expert prices and to zu t increases of cost. 

For dyestuffs and chemical delivered under paragraph 2, the 
price shall be fixed by the commission, having regard to prewar net 
export prices and subsequent variations of cost or the lowest net sell- 
ang price of similar dyestuffs and chemical drugs to any other pur- 


ser, 

Four. All details, including mode and times of exercising the a 
tions and makin delivery and all other questions — — th 
Arrangement, shall be determined by the reparation on. The 
German Government will furnish to the coi n all necessary in- 
formation and other assistance which it may require. 

Five. The above expression, “ dyestuffs and chemical drugs,” includes 
all synthetic dyes and drugs and intermediate or other products used 
in connection with dyeing, se far as they are manufactured for sale. 

That would seem to be ample; but, in order to make good 


measure, it is further provided that— 
peal promet arrangement shall also apply to ciachona bark and salts of 
ne. 


Neither of which, I believe, is produced in Germany. 

Will Germany be able to meet her indemnities, therefore, by 
her export trade in chemicals and dyestuffs? Before the war 
they amounted to a little over $51,000,000 in the highest year of 
exportation. With this emasculated remainder it will be a 
remarkable performance, in my judgment, if during the period 
of the operation of this particular clause she will be able to 
manufacture enough for her own purposes. 

Mr. President, modern commerce depends largely upon means 
of communication. In these days the thoughts of men are 
transported around the world in an instant of time; and Ger- 
many, as a commercial nation, provided and equipped herself 
with the modern methods of communication, to the end that 
her great business might prosper. But by Annex 7 she is 
made to renounce— 

On her own behalf and on behalf of her nationals in favor of the 
principal allied and associated powers all rights, titles, or privileges of 
hovel nature in the submarine cables set out below, or any portions 

Then follows a list of cables reaching almost every point of 
importance in the world. Under this treaty, those are taken 
absolutely from Germany and from her nationals, and the re- 
nunciation is made in favor of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. She may communicate, of course, 
by using these lines under foreign control, by contributing to 
their exchequer on the one hand and revealing all of her com- 
mercial secrets upon the other. She may trade, but she does so 
at a disadvantage which places her completely at the mercy of 
her conquerors and diminishes pro tanto her powers either of 
recuperation or of replacement. 

Part IX refers to financial clauses, or is so entitled. I shall 
take but little time regarding that and merely emphasize the 
recitals of one or two articles. The first provides that— 
TCC 

pire and its constituent States shall be the cost of reparation and all 
other costs arising under the treaty or any treaties or agreements sup- 
plementary thereto or under arrangements concluded between Germany 
3 4 and associated powers during the armistice or its 

Tlien follows the prohibition against the export of gold to 
which I have referred. 

All other of the above costs— 

Says article 249— 
shall be paid in gold marks. 

Article 251 fixes priorities. The first is— 


The cost of the armies of occupation, as defined under article 249, 
during the armistice and its extensions. 


The second is— 


The cost of any armies of occupation, as defined under article 249, 
after the coming into force of the present treaty. 


The third is— 
The cost of reparation arising out of the present treaty— 


Which includes, of course, the expenses of the enormous civil- 
service force which the reparation commission must inaugurate 
if they are to perform their duties. 

The fourth covers— 

The cost of all other obligations incumbent on Germany under the 
armistice conventions or under this treaty or any treaties or conventions 
supplementary thereto. 

The costs of the armies of Allies in occupation, the costs of 
the execution of the receivership; all these things are first liens 
upon the resources of Germany, and, of course, must precede the 
principal part of her burden, which is indemnification. : 

We have, therefore, concretely stated I 

1. The payment of all advances to Belgium. 

2. The cost to the Allies of the war, including pensions and 
allowances, whether they relate to their civil or their military 
populations. 

3. The surrender of these various items to which I have 
referred, and others which might be mentioned; and, of course, 
she must also conduct her own civil administration, an ex- 
penditure which before the war was very considerable, even 
after you have excluded the cost of the Army and Navy. What 
wonder, therefore, Mr. President, that these indemnities should 
be so indefinite and so enormous in their aggregate? 

But let me turn, because the tax upon my strength tells me 
that I must soon conclude, to the economic clauses found on 
ae 117 to 122, inelusive; and to these, also, I will refer very 

efly. 

Article 267 provides that 

Every favor, immunity, or privilege in regard to the importation, ex- 
portation, or transit of granted by Germany to any allied or 
associated State or to any other toreen country whatever shall 
simultaneously and unconditionally, without request and without com- 
pensation, be extended to all the allied and associated States. 

In other words, if Germany for any reason sees fit to make 
a special arrangement or treaty with any country in the world, 
and it is to her interest to bestow some particular favor or 
privilege upon that nation in order to secure the agreement, the 
same privilege automatically applies to all the allied and 
associated powers. If Germany to-morrow should, in her ex- 
tremity, see fit to make a treaty, we will say, with Denmark, a 
contiguous neighbor, and her necessity should require her to 
extend particular privileges to Denmark in order to secure a 
needed commerce, that privilege instantly becomes the prop- 
erty of all the allied countries; and I may say here that every 
provision is made for the entry into Germany, without ex- 
cessive and sometimes without any tariffs, of all the goods of 
the allied nations, but corresponding privileges are not given 
toher. Indeed, under chapter 3 she is required— 

To adopt all the necessary legislative and administrative measures te 
protect goods the produce or manufacture of any one of the allied 
and associated powers from all forms of unfair competition in com- 
mercial transactions. 0 

We have heard much about unfair competition, and unques- 
tionably Germany was a master hand at it before the war. 
Unfair competition should be repressed everywhere and under 
all circumstanees. : 

But we do not agree to repress it in favor of Germany; we 
require Germany to repress it in favor of all of the allied 
countries. There is no reciprocity about it. On the contrary, 
article 281—in some respects one of the most remarkable 
articles in the treaty—provides in terms that— 

If the German Government engages in international trade, it shall 
not in respect thereof have or be deemed to have any rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities of sovereignty. = 

In other words, German international trade, which must be 
the basis of her powers of reparation, must be conducted by 
Germany as a nation, if at all, just as the obscurest individuat 
in France or Italy or the United States or England can do so. 
The advantages appertaining to nationality in commerce, the 
prestige to which every nation is entitled if endowed with 
any sort of power or self-respect, the individuality which it 
has the right to assume in all commercial transaction, is by 
this treaty taken from Germany; and the conclusion fs and 
must be that under this treaty Germany as a commercial com- 
petitor of the allied nations is to be wiped out. We must 
conclude that under this treaty her reassertion of commercial 
supremacy will be absolutely impossible. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, this punishment, however 
merited, operates like a two-edged sword. I do not believe 
that it would make for the prosperity of Washington if 50,000 
of its people were reduced to penury, or if they were forbidden, 
by practically prohibitive restrictions, from carrying on the 
ordinary affairs of life. Not only would our sympathy be 
aroused, but our self-interest would be quickened, as we per- 
cefved that such a condition, while terrible in its effects upon 
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those immediately concerned, is quite as serious to the rest 
of the community. Hence it would not be tolerated, and so 
with nations. If you destroy the power of a nation to sell 
you render it incapable of purchase. If you impoverish your 
neighbor from whatever motive, you deprive yourself and the 
community of the benefit of his prosperity. I do not think 
it would surprise the Senate to be told that Germany was our 
third best customer before the war, our exports to which 
amounted to over $425,000,000 and our imports from which 
were about one-third of that sum. Perhaps Senators from the 
South may be interested in knowing that the year before the 
war Germany's imports of cotton were over $151,000.000, Per- 
haps it will interest those living in the West to know that her 
imports of wool were $118,000,000 and of hides and skins 
$124,000,000, and that her total import trade was $2,692,000,- 
000 as against $2,524,000,000 of her export trade. 

Do you want to preserve that market or are our animosities 
so great and our disregard of our treaty obligations so complete 
that her destruction is preferable to her trade? If so, then the 
treaty should be ratified. If the people of the South desire to 
contract their market for cotton to the extent of over $150,000,- 
000, and if others desire to make similar restrictions, then what 
the treaty does to Germany will give thenr complete and su- 
preme satisfaction. If, on the other hand, we want her to pay, 
as she should pay, a large round sum by way of indemnity, or 
call it what you please, if we are even selfishly interested in the 
prosperity of over 70,000,000 of people, regardless of their of- 
fenses against humanity, then this treaty should never become 
effective. You may look at it from the standpoint of national 
honor or from that of national selfishness, if you please, or both, 
but you-can not escape the conclusion in either instance. 

Now, let me refer for a moment to Part XII, regarding ports 
and waterways, beginning on page 157 of the Senate print. 
This part of the treaty requires practically free ports for ali 
allied and associated shipping in Germany, where— 

The scaports of the allied and associated powers are entitled to all 
favors and to all reduced tariffs granted on German railways or navi- 
gable waterways for the benefit of German ports or of any port of 
another power. 

Free ports which are reciprocal are, in my judgment, a great 
international blessing. I wish they might have been established 
before the war. They can not be established too soon now in 
the interest of international trade. They can not be one-sided, 
however, for if they are it would be better not to create them at 
all, 

This part of the treaty, however, is not wholly confined to the 
matter of free ports, but it internationalizes all the great rivers 
of Germany. It makes them open to the commerce of the 
world and practically without restriction. Jurisdiction over 
each of them is invested in a commission composed of nationals 
of all countries to which the rivers are tributary. But Germany 
is in the minority upon each commission, and therefore the 
Allies will control them. Our goods, our passengers, our com- 
merce, destined to ports either in or on the other side of Ger- 
many, are given by the treaty the same facilities upon her great 
rivers that the American public to-day enjoys upon the Missis- 
sippi, that the people of Great Britain enjoy upon the Thames, 
or those of France upon the Seine. 

Now, the internationalization of all the rivers in Europe con- 
trolled by impartial commissions would be a distinct interna- 
tional continental benefit, but the control by all others of the 
streams of one nation, subjecting them to burdens which can 
not be interfered with by the nation itself, may be punishment, 
and deserved punishment, but it is not justice if justice is to 
be considered, as it should be considered, in the preliminary 
arrangement of terms of peace. 

There is one feature, however, of the river situation that I 
desire to emphasize before the Senate. Bear in mind that 
under the other provisions of the treaty 25 per cent of the 
river boats have been required to be surrendered by way of 
reparation. 

Article 339 provides that 

Germany shall cede to the allied and associated powers concerned, 
within a maximum period of three months from the date on which 
notification shall be given her, a proportion of the tugs and vessels 
remaining registered in the ports of the river systems referred to in 
article 331— 

That is, the internationalized rivers— 


after the deduction of those surrendered by way of restitution or repara- 
tien, Germany shall in the same way cede material of all kinds neces- 
sary to the allied and associated powers concerned for the utilization 
of those river systems, 

In addition to this 25 per cent we now take a proportion of 
the tugs and vessels and material of all kinds necessary to the 
allied and associated powers concerned for the utilization of the 
river systems. What that material is, its character, its locus, 


the extent to which it can be used, are all indefinite. Let us 
œe who determines it. Listen, Senators: 

The number of the tu 
ceded and their distribation VVT ped 
arbitrators nominated by the United States of America, due regard 
BDE had to the legitimate needs of the parties concerned, and par- 
ticularly to the shipping traffic during the five years preceding the war. 

The United States, through the agency of whose President, 
representing all of the allied and associated powers, the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty were negotiated, and which pledged to 
the Central Powers before the armistice the application of the 
principles of the President’s speech of January 8, and subse- 
quently and particularly his address of September 27, 1918— 
this Government, whose sacred word was pledged to carry out 
the terms and conditions of that preliminary agreement, is by 
the treaty charged with the responsibility of determining how 
many of Germany’s remaining tugs and boats and how much 
of this material essential for the utilization of these interna- 
tional streams shall be appropriated by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers. Is that consistent with the assurances which 
were given on the 5th day of November? If matters were re- 
versed and this condition were made applicable to America by 
Germany, no argument would be required to conyince the dullest 
mind in America of the irreconcilable inconsistency of such a 
provision with the understanding of November 5. Yet there 
it is written, and those who are prepared to accept the treaty 
and then trust in God and the League of Nations for justice 
regardless of our covenant are willing to take a greater chance 
than am I, for I do verily believe that if the treaty becomes 
effective under the sign manual of the Senate of the United 
States posterity will justly hold the Members of this body to 
full responsibility for accepting a treaty which in so many re- 
spects does violence to the understanding upon which, and upon 
which alone, any treaty could have been negotiated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— z 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I sympathize very much with some of the state- 
ments made by the Senator as to the severity of the terms of 
the treaty. But assuming for the sake of the argument that 
the armistice was based on the correspondence to which the 
Senator has referred and that the treaty utterly fails to live 
up to the letter and spirit of that correspondence and the 
declarations made by Mr. Wilson, to which the Senator has also 
referred, and assuming that the treaty is harsh and unduly 
severe upon Germany, does not the Senator believe that Ger- 
many’s position will be very much better and that the terms of 
the treaty will be softened and its severities will be eviscerated 
if the United States becomes a signatory to the treaty and we 
enter into the league? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Utah, in all sin- 
cerity, how that mode of reasoning can be adopted when it was 
the United States which became a participant in the making of 
the treaty and imposing the terms? We had an infinitely better 
opportunity to refuse to make the terms than we will have to 
change the terms after they have been ratified. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am obliged to the Senator from Idaho for 
answering the question, to which I will add another observation, 
I am not concerned about the severity of the terms of the treaty 
on Germany. So far as Germany is involved I do not care so 
much how severe they may be, because, as I have said, she 
merits any punishment that may be imposed upon her. I am 
concerned for my own country, for the position which it as- 
sumed and in consequence of which the surrender was effected. 
I am not much of a hand, Mr. President, to accept an unsatis- 
factery agreement and then to depend upon time and chance and 
Providence for its amelioration. 

I have a lively recollection that in 1899 or 1900 the distin- 
guished leader of the party to which I belong resigned his com- 
mission in the Army, came to Washington, and by his influence 
secured ratification of the treaty with Spain, which delivered to 
the United States 20,000,000 of reluctant people and a huge out- 
post in the Orient, and which, in my judgment, was our first 
abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. That very able and en- 
thusiastic statesman not only labored under the delusion but 
made all over the country the assertion that with the ratification 
of the treaty the American people would recognize the independ- 
ence of the Philippines, fill their purse with treasure, and tell 
them to go on their way rejoicing. Yet I have a lively recol- 
lection that we still own the Philippines. They have been a 
burden to us ever since, and I doubt whether we shall ever get 
rid of them. 

No; take no chances. A burnt child dreads the fire. In my 
judgment the way to meet this difficulty is to tell the world 
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why we object to the treaty and quit pivoting our discussion upon 
Part I, because in doing so we have the importance 
of that part out of all proportion to the rest of the treaty, more- 
over, and have delivered an opiate to the American people, un- 
consciously, of course, and dulled their senses to the merits of 
this document as a treaty of peace with Germany. 

Now, the German commissioners at Versailles thus concluded 
their protest against the economic covenants of the treaty. 

German democracy is thus annihilated at the yery moment when the 
German people was about to oe it up after a severe struggie—an- 
nihilated by the very persons who throughout the war never tired of 
maintaining that they sought to bring democracy to us. Ger- 
many is no lon nper a people and a State, but becomes a mere trade con- 
cern placed by creditors in the hands of a receiver per 7 being 
peana so much as the opportunity to prove its ngness to meet 

S oU ah ate — its own accord. e commission, nich is is to have 9 

nent ers outside Germany, will 
mparably g greater rights than the Lada etm a ever vf 
people under its régime would remain for decades to come 
tae Coran of all rigħts and deprived to a far ae extent than any people 
in the days of absolutism of any independence of action, of any indi- 
vidual aspiration in its economic or even in its ethical progress. 

Mr. President, I have tried in my own mind to formulate a 
fitting answer to this conclusion. I have been unable to do so 
when I contrast these phrases with the diplomatic correspond- 
enee which preceded the armistice and to which I devoted some 
time this morning. 

I contend, Mr. President, in conclusion, that the terms of the 
treaty can not be made to square with the German-Allied pre- 
armistice understanding. I contend that the injustices and op- 
pressions of the Franco-Prussian treaty formed the source of 
the recent war, and these we have sanctioned and multiplied 
manyfold in the economic clauses of the treaty. In the lan- 
guage of the President, ave we been just to those to whom we 
did not wish to be just, or have we forgotten or disregarded 
the principles of that lofty ang elevating sentiment? Have we 
considered what the blight of these conditions will be upon the 
enterprise and prosperity of the conquered peoples? 

If, through an indefinite future, every dollar over the bare 
means of existence earned by every citizen of America were by 
some covenant, which we were obliged to accept, diverted from 
our pockets to a foreign treasury, there to be used to liquidate 
an obligation, the total amount of which no man could know, 
what effect would it have upon the morale, the integrity, the 
enterprise, and the future of the people of this Republic? Were 
we deprived of the energizing influence of the desire to suc- 
ceed, which is the ambition of every free man and which under- 
lies the foundation of progress and prosperity the world over, 
we would stagnate, then retrograde, then disappear as an inde- 
pendent people. 

This treaty, in my judgment, must necessarily destroy the 
economic structure not only of Germany but of all the peoples 
of central Europe which are dependent upon and associated 
with it. Their means of progress and of production have been 
largely reduced, and in some instances have been almost totally 
destroyed. Their initiative must inevitably disappear under the 
oppressive burdens of these exactions. Their government will 
be a government in name only, for it is to be administered, sub- 
ject to no protest or reproach upon their part, by this mighty 
bean pe whose headquarters, by the treaty, are placed upon 

ien soil. 

Do not forget, Senators, that these economic conditions are 
duplicated in the treaty soon to be laid before the Senate re- 
lating to Austria. That unhappy country, justly suffering in 


the G 


retribution for an awful crime, to-day presents a spectacle that |- 


must excite the sympathy and the commiseration of every well- 
directed mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsk of Montana in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that before he concludes he put into his magnificent ad- 
dress, in order that those who will in the future read it may 
have it before them in the consideration of the other matters to 
which he has alluded, the constitution of the reparation com- 
mission, to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator mean the part of the treaty 
making provision for the reparation commission? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The Senator has referred to it very ex- 
tensively, but he has nowhere stated exactly how that commis- 
sion is constituted. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall be glad to do so, and I ask permission 
that I may insert it at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
ANNEx II. 
1. 


The commission referred to in article 233 shall be called “ the repa- 
ration commission and is hereinafter referred to as“ the commission, 


2. 


and also one 
inane or n 


mmis- 

delegates of the United States, 
ritain, France, and — * have this right on all occasions. 
The delegate "of Belgium shall have this right on all occasions other 
than those referred ta below. The. 5 of Japan shall have this 
right on occasions when questions Set der at sea, and 
tions agg under article 260 of Part (financial clauses) in w hich 
Japanese interests are concerned, are under consideration, The dele- 
gate of the 5 State shall have this right when ques- 
—— relating to Austria, Hungary, or Bulgaria are under considera- 

on 

Each Government represented on the commission shall have the 
right to . therefrem 2 12 months' notice filled with the 
commission and confirmed in the course of the sixth month after the 
date of the original notice. > 


Such of Te other allied and associated powers as may be interested 
shall have th a to 3 a delegate to be present and aet as 
assessor ate while their respective claims and interests are under 
exmination or discussion, but without the right to vote. 
4. 
In case of the death, resignation, or recall of any eee sg 1 assistant 
VVVVCVCG rear rete nominated as soon as 


A 

permanent bureau in Paris 

as soon as practicable after 
fter will meet 


6. 

Ea its first menan the commission “ager ae from among the 
tes referred to abeve, a chairman chairman, who 
hold office for one year and shall bes el ible for reelection. If 

a vacancy in the chai p or vice cha hip should occur 
during the annual per! Sosun the 3 shall — to a new elec- 
tion for the remainder said period. 


7. 

The commission 18 3 to a t all necessary officers, agents, 
and employees who may be ted! or the execution of its functions, 
and to fix their ä to constitute committees, whose mem- 

need not necessarily be members of the commission, and to take 
all executive steps necessary for the purpose of discharging its duties; 
and to delegate authority and Pipe — to officers, agents, and com- 


mittees. 8. 

All proceedings of the commission shall be private, unless, on par- 
ticular occasions, the commission shall otherwise determine for special 
reasons, 9 

‘The commission shall 1 if the German Government so 
desire, to hear, within a hich x tuin fix from time to time, 

énce and ar, nts on the part of Germany on any question 
connected with her capacity. to pay. 


10. 


The commission shall consider the claims and give to the Germ: 
Government a just to ecb to be 9 but not to take any part 
whatever in the dec ona, of commission. The commission 
afford a similar 8 — hal the all allies of „ when it shall 
consider that their in in question. 

11. 


The commission shall not be bound by any 8 code or rules 
of law or by any persed rule of evidence of 
shall be guided = justi realty, and good 
follow the same 5 
applicable. It will establish rules 
It may act on any trustworthy m 
12. 


The commission shall have all the powers conferred upon it, and 
shall exercise all the functions assigned to it, by the present treaty. 
The commission shall in general have wide latitude as to its control 
155 W of the whole 1 problem as dealt within this 
e ee treaty and shall have authority to im ret its 
„ bject to the provisions of the present treaty, 
mission is 8 by the several allied and associated Governments 
— — 2 and 3 above as the braced a y of 
the said iee respectively for receivin holding, and 
distributing the 8 payments to be ay ae 
this part of the dee treaty. The commission must comply with 
the following conditions and provisions: 
(a) Whatever part of the full amount of the proved claims is not 
d in gold, or in shi securities, and commodities or otherwise, 
ermany shall be req under such conditions as the commission 
determine, to corer D bade My guarantee by an equivalent issue 
of tongs obligations in order to constitute an acknowl- 
edgeinent of the oud part of the debt. ay 8 a 
periodically estimating nays N 0 e com- 
milton shall examine the German system o Se eae to the end 
that the sums for reparation which Genie is req to pay shall 
become a charge upo all her nck, ae econ prior to that * the service or 
discharge of any domestic l secondly, so as to satisfy itself 


y are 
to methods of proof of 
es of computation. 
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that, in general, the German scheme of taxation is fully as heavy 
eee as that of any of the powers represented on the com- 
ssion, 

(c) In order to facilitate and continue the immediate restoration 
of the economic life of the allied and associated countries, the com- 
mission will as provided in article 235 take from Germany by way 
of security for and acknowledgement of her debt a first instalment of 
gold bearer bonds free of all taxes and charges of every description 
established or to be established by the Government of the German 
Empire or of the German States, or by any authority subject to them; 
these bonds will be delivered on account and in three portions, the 
marks gold being payable in conformity with article 262 of Part 
IX (financial clauses) of the present treaty as follows: 

(1) To be issued forthwith, 20,000,000,000 marks gold bearer bonds, 
payable not later than May 1, 1921, without interest. There shall be 
specially applied toward the amortization of these bonds the pay- 
ments which Germany is pledged to make in conformity with article 
235, after deduction of the sums used for the reimbursement of ex- 
penses of the armies of occupation and for payment of foodstuffs and, 
raw materials. Such bonds as have not been redeemed by May 1, 1921, 
shall then be exchanged for new bonds of the same type as those pro- 
vided for below (paragraph 12, c, (2); 

(2) To be issued forthwith, further 40,000,000,000 marks gold bearer 
bonds, bearing interest at 24 per cent per annum between 1921 and 
1926, and thereafter at 5 per cent eg annum with an additional 1 
per ent for amortization beginning in 1926 on the whole amount of 
the issue. 

(3) to be delivered forthwith a covering. undertaking in writing to 
issue when, but not until, the commission is satisfied that German 
can meet such interest and sinking fund obligations, a further in ~ 
ment of 40,000,000,000 marks gold 5 per cent bearer bonds, the time 
and mode of payment of principal and interest to be determined by 
the commission. 

The dates for payment of interest, the manner of applying the amor- 
tization fund, and all other questions relating to the issue, manage- 
ment, and regulation of the bond issue shall be determined by the 
commission from time to time. 

Further issues by way of acknowle ent and security may be re- 
quired as the commission subsequently determines from time to time. 

(d) In the event of bonds, obligations, or other evidence of indebted- 
ness issued by Germany by way of security for or acknowledgment of 
her reparation debt ng disposed of outright, not by way of pledge, 
to persons other than the several Governments in whose favor Ger- 
many's original reparation indebtedness was created, an amount of 
such reparation indebtedness shall be deemed to be extinguished corre- 

nding to the nominal value of the bonds, etc., so disposed of out- 

ght, and the obligation of Germany in respect of such bonds shall 
be confined to her liabilities to the holders of the bonds, as expressed 
upon their face. 

(e) The damage for repairing, reconstructing, and rebuilding prop- 
erty in the invaded and devastated districts, including reinstallation of 
furniture, a and other equipment, will be calculated according 
to the cost at the dates when the work is done. i 

(f) Decisions of the commission relating to the total or partial 
cancellation of the capra or interest of any verified debt of Germany 
must be accompanied by a statement of its reasons. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, Austria’s indemnity also is 
indefinite; it is to be ascertained by the same commission in 
the same way, and the results, whatever they may be, are 
eagerly waited for by the countries which she has devastated, 
and particularly by Serbia and Italy. However much they may 
differ regarding Fiume, their interests and their hopes are 
identical when turned in the direction of Vienna. If ever a 
country, Mr. President, paid penance for its crimes, if ever a 
nation which drew the sword perished by the sword, if ever 
consequences due to the’ violation of the eternal laws of justice 
and of right were inflicted upon a great and mighty people, that 
people is the late powerful, pulssant empire of Austria. To-day 
Ler people are starving, her women with their babes are 
perishing from hunger and cold and want in the streets of her 
mighty cities. Yet we are contemplating a treaty whose eco- 
nomic consequences must aggravate, if that be possible, the 
terrible measure of her misery and her want. 2 X 

Mr. President, I was a boy at the close of the Civil War. I 
remember the passions of the Northern people aroused in 
fully as great a measure against the people of the South as 
were those of all our people against the Central Powers during 
and immediately after the recent war. It was seriously pro- 
posed in the Congress following Lee’s surrender to reduce the 
Southern States to provinces; to make the Confederate uni- 
form the badge of the convict in all the prisons of the land; 
to try and execute the late president of the Confederacy and 
his chief military officers for treason; to disfranchise the 
whites and to enfranchise the blacks; and to take the property 
left after war's destruction to remunerate the North for the 
tremendous expense of the war. Does anyone imagine that 
had that policy been effectuated, the integrity of the Union 
would long have been preserved? The great heart of the mighty 
people of the South responded to the music of the Union in the 
dread days of the Spanish and the German Wars; their sons 
and their treasures gladly and willingly merged with those of 
the North in upholding American institutions and the honor of 
the American ensign; but does anyone believe for a moment 
that that would have been possible had this policy of punish- 
ment and of vengeance been followed to its logical conclusions? 

Mr. President, I can never forget the morning when the 
news flashed across the wires that the late president of the 
Confederacy hid been fettered and imprisoned at Fortress 


Monroe. The feelings of the people of the South everywhere 
rose in spontaneous protest, in vindictiveness, in animosity 
toward the National Government, and even to-day those feelings 
have not fully subsided. No; after the bitterness engendered 
by the war was over the great heart of the North responded 
in sympathy and affection, in assistance and cooperation, to 
and with their stricken brethren of the late Confederacy, and, 
like the good Samaritan, they finally ministered unto them 
and lifted them to their feet. It required but the cry of war 
in 1898 to exhibit to the world the spirit of a reunited people 
bound in one common destiny and owing allegiance to a single 
flag—the result of forbearance, of sympathy, and: of forget- 
fulness. We may contrast the one condition with the other, 
with much benefit to ourselves, and, I think, with an almost 
certain prescience that like creates like in human nature 
everywhere. 

Mr. President, I shall doubtless: be accused of an undue 
sympathy with the conquered powers. I have never yet en- 
dured the reproach of pro-Germanism, but I have no doubt it 
will be cast upon me on the morrow. I do not question that 
the enormities of Germany’s crimes will be sung in chorus 
throughout the land as a complete and effective rejoinder to 
anything that may be offered against the oppressive covenants 
of this treaty. ; 

I have been a reluctant speaker, Mr. President, upon this 
subject; I have shrunk from its consideration and indulged 
the hope that the task might fall upon other shoulders; but, 
inasmuch as the treaty is again before the Senate for considera- 
tion, and inasmuch as I have given many painful and anxious 
hours to its consideration since it was disposed of in November 
and have reached the convictions I have just expressed, I have 
felt it my duty as an American Senator to review these treaty 
requirements, whatever the consequences to myself might be. 

To-day the only forum in the world in which the provisions 
of this treaty can be freely and fearlessly discussed, the only 
body holding the fate of the world in its hands and upon whose 
decision rest consequences reaching to the remotest generation, 
is the Senate of the United States, endowed by the Constitution 
with the powers and responsibility of passing upon and ap- 
proving all contracts with foreign governments. It is a duty, 
Mr. President, transcendently beyond partisanship and per- 
sonal considerations, the importance of whose proper perform- 
ance, in my judgment, is the supreme requirement of an Ameri- 
can Senator. All these considerations have conspired to induce 
me to make this poor presentation in the hope that before the 
document shall be ratified the Members of this body and the 
American people may understand that it comprises the League 
of Nations not only, but covenants and conditions which affect 
the future, the commerce, the economic integrity, the social 
structure, and, perhaps, the peace of the world, through those 
economie provisions which, in defiance of our pre-armistice 
agreement, have been crystallized into the body of this treaty, 
and which recognize and enforce we must, however odious the 
task, once we shall have pronounced our judgment in its 
favor and thus given it the sanction of our final approval. 


APPENDIX, 
PRINCE MAXIMILIAN’S NOTE, OCTOBER 6, 1018. 


The German Government requests the President of the United States 
to take in hand the restoration of peace. Acquaint all the belligerent 
States of the request and invite them to send plenipotentiaries for 
the purpose of opening negotiations. It accepts the program set forth 
by the President of the United States in his message to Congress 
on Janu 8, and in his later pronouncements, especially his speech 
of September 27, as a basis for peace negotiations. With a view to 
avoiding further bloodshed the German Government requests thd 
mente conclusion of an armistice on land and water and in thd 
air, 

REPLY OF UNITED STATES THROUGH CHARGE D'AFFAIRES SWISS LEGATION. 
OCTOBER 8. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge on behalf of the President 
your note of October 6 inclosing the communication from the German 
Government to the President, and I am instructed by the President 
to request you te make the following communication to the Imperial 
German Chancellor: 

Before making reply to the request of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and in order that that reply shall be as candid and straight- 
forward as the momentous interests involved require, the President of 
the United States deems it necessary to assure himself of the exact 
menni of the note of the Imperial Chancellor. Does the Imperia! 
Chancellor mean that the rc} berg German Government accepts the 
terms laid down by the President in his address to the Congress of 
the United States on January last and subsequent addresses, and that 
its object in entering into discussions would be only to agree upon the 
practical details of their application? 

The President feels bound to say with regard to the suggestion of 
an armistice that he would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation 
of arms to the Governments with which the Government of the 
United States is associated against the Central Powers so long as the 
armies of those powers are upon their soil. The good faith of an 
discussion would manifestly depend upon the consent of the Cen 
Powers immediately to withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded 
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territory. The President also feels that he is justified in asking 
whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted 
authorities of the Empire who have so far conducted the war. He 
deems the answer to these questions vital from every point of view. 
Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my high consideration. 
ROBERT LANSING. 


GERMAN REPLY, OCTOBER 12. 

In reply to the questions of the President of the United States of 
America the German Government hereby declares: ` 

The German Government has accepted the terms laid down by 
President Wilson in his address of January 8 and in his subsequent 
addresses on the foundations of a permanent peace of justice. Conse- 
quently its object in entering into discussions would be only to agree 
upon practical details of the application of these terms. The German 
Government believes that the Governments of the powers associated 
with the Government of the United States also take the position taken 
by President Wilson in his address. The German Government in ac- 
cordance with the Austro-Hun, n Government for the purpose of 
bringing about an armistice declares itself ready to comply with the 
propositions of the President in regard to evacuation, 

The German Government su ts that the President may occasion 
the meeting of a mixed commission for making the necessary arrange- 
ments concerning the evacuation. The present German Government 
which has undertaken the responsibility for this step toward peace 


has been formed by conferences and in agreement with the great ma- 
jority of the Reichstag. The chancellor, supported in all of his actions 
by the will of this majority, speaks in the name of the German Goy- 


ernment and the German pec ple. 


Soir, 
State Secretary of Foreign Office. 


LANSING TO OBDERLIN. 
OCTOBER 14. 

Sir: In reply to the communication of the German Government 
dated the 12th instant, which you handed me to-day, I have the honor 
to request you to transmit the following answer: 

The unqualified acceptance by the present German Government and 
by a large majority of the German 2 of the terms laid down 
by the President of the United States of America in his address to 
the Congress of the United States on January 8, 1918, and in his suvse- 
quent addresses, justifies the President in making a frank and direct 
statement of his decision with regard to the communications of the 
German Government of October 8 and 12, 1918. It must be clearly un- 
derstood that the process of evacuation and the conditions of an armi- 
stice are mattcrs which must be left to the judgment and advice of 
the military advisers of the Government of the United States and the 
allied Governments, and the President feels it his duty to say that no 
arrangement can be accepted by the Government of the United States 
which does not provide absolutely satisfactory safeguards and guar- 
anties of the maintenance of the present military supremacy of the 
Armies of the United States and of the Allies in the field. He feels 
confident that he can safely assume that this will also be the judgment 
and decision of the allied Governments. 

The President feels that it is also his duty to add that neither the 
Government of the United States nor he is quite sure the Governments 
with which the Government of the United States is associated as a 
belligerent will consent to consider an armistice so long as the armed 
forces of Germany continue the illegal and inhumane practices which 
they persist in. At the very time that the German Government ap- 

roaches the Government of the United States with proposals of peace 
ts submarines are engaged in sinking passenger ships at sea; and not 
the ships alone, but the very boats in which their passengers and crews 
seek to make their way to safety; and in their present enforced with- 
drawal from Flanders and France the German armies are pursuing a 
course of wanton destruction which has always been regarded as a 
direct violation of the rules and practices of civilized warfare. Cities 
and villages if not destroyed are being stripped of all they contain not 
only, but of their very inhabitants. The nations associated against 
Germany can not be expected to agree to a cessation of arms while acts 
of inhumanity, spoliation, and desolation are being continued, which 
they poaty look upon with horror and with burning hearts, 

It is necessary also, in order that there may be no sibility of mis- 
understanding that the President should very solemnly call the atten- 
tion of the Government of Germany to the language and plain intent 
of one of the terms of peace which the German Government has now 
accepted. It is contained in the address of the President delivered at 
Mount Vernon on July 4 last. It is as follows: 

The destruction of geer arbitrary power anywhere that can sepa- 
AAi secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the work . 
red a can not be presently destroyed, at least its reduction to virtua 
mpotency.” 

The power which has hitherto controlled the German nation is of the 
sort here described. It is within the choice of the German nation to 
alter it. The President's words just quoted naturally constitute a con- 
dition precedent to peace, if peace is to come by the action of the 
German people themselves. The President feels bound to say that the 
whole process of peace will in his judgment depend upon the definite- 
ness and the satisfactory character of the guarantees which can be 
given in this fundamental matter. It is indispensable that the govern- 
ments associated against Germany should know beyond a peradventure 
with whom they are dealing. The President will make a separate reply 
to the Royal and Imperial Government of Austria-Hungary. Accept, sir, 
the renewed assurances of my high consideration, 

ROBERT LANSING. 


: GERMAN REPLY OCTOBER 20. 

In accepting the proposal for an evacuation for occupied territories, 
the German Government has started from the assumption that the pro- 
cedure of the evacuation and of the conditions of an armistice should 
be left to the judgment of the military advisers and that the actual 
standard of power on both sides in the field has to form the basis for 
arrangements safeguarding and guaranteeing this standard. The Ger- 
man vernment suggests to the President that an opportunity shoul 
be brought about for fixing the details.. It trusts that the President of 
the United States will approve of no demand which would be irrecon- 
cilable 2 0 ie honor of the German people and with opening a way to a 

ce g justice, 
wee German Government protests against the reproach of illegal and 
inhumane actions made against the German land and sea forces and 


thereby against the German people. For the covering of a retreat de- 
structions will always be necessary and they are carried out in so far 
as is permitted by international law. The German troops are under the 
most strict instruction to spare private property and to exercise care for 
the population to the best of their ability. Where transgressions occur 
iù spite of these instructions the guilty are being punished. - The German 
Government further denies that the German Navy in sinking ships has 
ever purposely destroyed lifeboats with their passengers. e rman 
Government proposes with regard to all these charges tbat the facts be 
cleared up by neutral commissions, ? 

In order to avoid anything that might hamper the work of peace the 
German Government has caused orders to be dispatched to all submarine 
commanders precluding the torpedoing of passenger ships, without, how- 
ever, for technical reasons, being able to guarantee that these orders will 
reach every single submarine at sea before its return. As a fundamental 
condition for peace the President prescribes the destruction of every 
arbitrary power that can separately, secretly, and of its own single choice 
disturb the peace of the world. ‘To this the German Government replies: 
Hitherto the representation of the people in the German Empire has not 
been endowed with an influence on the formation of the Government, 
The constitution did not provide for a concurrence of representation 
of the people in decisions of peace and war, These conditions have just 
now undergone a fundamental change. new government has been 
formed in complete accordance with the principle of the representation 
of the people, based on equal, universal, secret, direct franchise. 

The leaders of the great rties of the Reichstag are members of 
this Government. In the future no government can take or continue 
in office without possessing the confidence of a majority of the Reichs- 
tag. The responsibility of the Chancellor of the Empire to the . 
resentation of the peonia is being legally developed and safeguarded, 
The first act of e new Government has been to lay before the 
Reichstag a bill to alter the constitution of the Empire so that the 
consent of the representation of the people is required for decisions 
on war and peace, The permanence of the new system is, however, 
guaranteed not only by constitutional safeguards, but also by the 
unshakable determination of the German ple, whose yast majority 
stands behind these reforms and demands their energetic continuance, 

The question of the President, with whom he and the Governments 
associated against Germany are dealing, Is therefore answered in a 
clear unequivocal manner by the statement that the offer of peace 
and an armistice has come from a Government which is free from 
any arbitrary and irresponsible influence and is supported by the 
approval of an overwhelming majority of the German people. 5 

LY. 


PRESIDENT’S REPLY OCTOBER 23 TO SWISS CHARGÉ D'AFFAIRES. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowled the receipt of your note of 
October 22, transmitting a communication, under date of October 20, 
from the German Government and to advise you that the President 
has instructed me to reply thereto as follows: 

Having received the solemn and explicit assurance of the German 
Government that it unreservedly accepts the terms of peace as laid 
down in his address to the Congress of the United States on January 
8, 1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his subsequent 
addresses, 9 the address of jy harman et 27, and that it desires 
to discuss the details of their application, and that this wish and 
purpose emanated not from those who have hitherto dictated German 
policy and conducted the present war on gpm A behalf, but from 
ministers who 4270 for a majority of the Reichstag and for an over- 
whelming mijo ty of the German peoples, and having received also the 
explicit promises of the present German Government that the humane 
rules of civilized warfare will be observed both on land and sea by 
the German armed forces, the President of the United States feels 
that he can not decline to take up with the Governments with chich 
the APOASE of the United States is associated the question of an 
armistice. 

He deems it his duty to say again, however, that the only armistice 
he would feel justified in submitting for consideration would be one 
which should leave the United States and the powers associated with 
her in a position to enforce any arrangements that may be entered into, 
and to make a renewal of hostilities on the 153755 of Germany impossible. 
The President has therefore transmitted his correspondence with the 
present German authorities to the Governments with which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is associated as a belligerent, with the sug- 
gestion that if those Governments are disposed to effect peace upon the 
terms and principles indicated, their military advisers and the military 
advisers of the United States be asked to submit to the Governments 
associated against Germany the necessary terms of such an armistice 
as will fully protect the interests of the peoples involved and assure to 
the associated Governments the urrestrict poet to safeguard and 
enforce the details of the peace to which the German Government has 
agreed, provided they deem such an armistice possible from the mili- 
tary point of view. Should such terms of armistice be suggested, their 
acceptance by Germany «will afford the best concrete evidence of her 
unequivocal acceptance of the terms and principles of peace from which 
the whole action pr 8. 7 

The President would deem himself lacking in candor did he not 
point out in the frankest sible terms the reason why extraordinar 
safeguards must be demanded. Significant and important as the cousthe 
tutional changes seem to be which are spoken of by the German forei 
secretary in his note of October 20, it does not appear that the prin- 
ciple of a Government responsible to the Germany people has yet oon 
fully worked out, or that any guaranties either exist or are in con- 
templation that the alterations of principle and of 1 now par- 
tially agreed upon, will be permanent, oreover, it does not appear 
that the heart of the present difficulty has been reached. It may be 
that future war has been brought under the control of the German 
people, but the present war has not been, and it is with the present 
war that we are dealing. It is evident that the German people have 
no means of commanding the acquiescence of the pera authorities of 
the Empire in the popular will; that the power of the King of Prussia 
to control the policy. of the Empire is unimpaired; that the deter- 
minating initiative still remains with those who have hitherto been the 
masters of Germany. 

Feeling that the whole peace of the world depends now on plain 
speaking and straightforward action, the President deems it his duty to 
say, without any attempt to soften what may seem harsh words, that 
the nations of the world do not and can not trust the word of those who 
have hitherto been the masters of German policy, and to point out once 
more that in concluding pas and attempting to undo the infinite in- 
juries and injustices of this war the Government òf the United States 
can not deal with any but veritable representatives of the German peo- 
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ple who have been 


of a genuine constitutional stan 
real rulers military 


it must deal with the 


LANSING. 


$ GERMANY, October 27. 

The German Government has taken cognizance of the answer of the 
President of the United States. President is aware of the far- 
reaching changes which have been carried out and are being carried out 
in the German constitutional structure, and that peace negotiations are 
being conducted 22 a e vernment, in whose hands ı both 
actually and constitutionally, the power to make the deciding conclu- 
sions. The military powers are also subject to it. The German Govern- 
ment now awaits proposals for an armistice which shall be the first 
step toward a just peace, as the President has desoribed it in his procla- 


tion, 
mation. Bors. 


Mr. LODGE. I make the point of no quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harris McNary Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harrison oses Smith, Md. 
Borah Henderson Nelson Smoot ` 
Brandegee Hitcheock New Spencer 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Norris 8 — 9 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash. rman Thomas 
Curtis Kell age Townsend 
Dial Kendrick Phelan Trammell 
Dillingham Keyes Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald King Warren 
Fletcher Kirby Pomerene atson 
ance Knox Williams 
Gore i e ESA 4 Wolcott 
Gronna eCor eppar 
Hale M r Shields 


Mr. GRONNA. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I inquire how many Sen- 
ators were found to be present? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Sixty-two. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I only desire to say that last evening when 
we adjourned we were considering the amendment which I 
have proposed to reservation No. 1, proposed simply with a 
view of making it effective in its second clause, it now being 
in my judgment ineffective, and I think the purpose of it will 
be perfectly clear to anyone who examines it. I do not desire 
to take any further time in discussing it myself, unless objec- 
tions are made to it, when I may have something to say. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as this particular amendment is con- 
cerned, I have not any desire to delay. It seems to facilitate 
getting out of this thing, if we are ever to get in. Therefore 
I have no objection to voting on it, if both sides are ready 
to vote. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think there are Senators absent 
who would like to be here when a vote is taken upon any of 
the reservations offered; and if the Senator from Idaho desires 
to submit some remarks I am sure they would be very glad, 
because it would give all an opportunity to be present when 
we proceed to vote. 

Mr. BORAH., I suppose it is really fair, of course, that there 
should be a full attendance when we do vote. I did not know 
but that the amendment was going to be accepted without any 
controversy. If there is going to be a vote, I suppose there 
should be a full attendance. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I shall occupy the time of the 
Senate for a short period only. 

There was placed in the Record this morning an article by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard University. In 
this article many statements appear which I assume the vener- 
able professor intended to be derogatory of the Senate. Among 
other things he says: 

Again, a senseless 9 and futile precautions against imag- 


inary dangers are bited without shame: by American Senators! 
What a humiliation for the country before the wondering world! 


One might reply to Dr. Eliot in language similar to that in 
which he chose to express his views in this article. I think per- 
haps there is a better reply by stating a few facts, not upon my 
own authority, but upon the authority of those who are in much 
better position to know the facts than J. 

Dr. Eliot contends that the objections which have been made 
to the treaty are purely imaginary; that they are made for the 


purpose of satisfying partisan feeling and personal antagonism, 
and are not based upon actual facts or conditions, or upon the 
real terms of the treaty or the covenant. Even while Dr. Eliot 
was writing his article the facts were fast transpiring which 
sustain all the contentions which have ever been made by those 
who are opposed to the treaty. He seems to have written his 
article several months ago, and perhaps only found an oppor- 
tunity to publish it within the last few days, because the article 
has the appearance of writing upon the facts as they existed 
some five or six months ago, and is wholly a stranger to the 
facts as they exist at the present time. However, Dr. Eliot has 
never in all his writings disclosed any particular affection for 
facts. He is one of those voluminous contributors to the press 
who seem to think facts have no place in public discussions. 

It has been contended by those who have advocated the 
league, particularly those outside of the Chamber, that those 
opposing the league have been uninformed, and have been act- 
ing from narrow partisan reasons. Day by day, however, those 
who are in a position to know the facts, who have studied the 
situation on the ground in Europe, who know the conditions as 
they exist there, are coming to sustain the view which has 
heretofore been advanced by the Senators who are now being so 
severely criticized by the doctor, I am going to call attention to 
statements from those who can not be charged with the motives 
which Prof. Eliot attributes to Senators, and who-are in a 
much better position to know the facts than even those who 
have given study to the matter here on the floor. 

A few days ago some one sent me this paper from Norway. 
It is an interview with the prime minister of Norway. It is 
rather an extended interview, and I am not going to insert it 
all in the Recorp—only a paragraph or so. He said, in regard 
to the Versailles treaty : 

I have not yet seen anything of peace. In my opinion the Vienna 
congress and the Holy Alliance was an innocent idyl as compared 
with the Versailles product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have the impression that Nor- 
way has ratified the treaty. Can the Senator advise us as to 
that? 

Mr. BORAH. I could not say; perhaps for the same reason 
that the Senate is being urged to ratify it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the case, apparently the 
Norwegian Parliament does not concur with the prime min- 
ister. 

Mr. BORAH. I am quoting the prime minister, not the 
Norwegian Parliament. He perhaps expressed his real view, 
and that Parliament may be, like other Parliaments, expressing 
somebody else’s view. ; 

I have here the views of another distinguished gentleman in 
Europe who has lately written on this subject. I presume most 
readers in this country are quite familiar with Dr. Dillon's 
writings. He has been a student of European affairs for 40 
years, an instructor in some of the great European universities, 
was at the peace conference, and has written a number of 
books on subject matters which relate directly or indirectly to 
the affairs of Europe. He has now written a book upon the 
peace conference itself. I invite the attention of Dr. Eliot to 
this book. He will find in it a complete answer to practically 
all of the suggestions which he made in his article which was 
to-day published in the RECORD. 

In the foreword Dr. Dillon said: 

The conference has transformed Europe into a seething mass of 
mutually hostile States k gra to face the economie competition: of 

eir overseas rivals and has left the very elements of society in flux. 

Nothing has been said here which exceeds that as an indict- 
ment of the treaty. Yet it is stated by one who is now in 
Europe, who has lived there all his life, who has been a student 
of international affairs all his life, a man who has been and 
still is an advocate of a league of nations, who believes that a 
plan could be formulated by which peace could be reasonably per- 
manently insured, and which could be successfully utilized for 
the purpose of settling disputes which might arise between the 
different nations of Europe. He is not, in other words, one of 
those persistently assailed characters who are known as irrecon- 
cilables. He is in favor of some kind of a league. 

I read from page 384 of this book, which is something of a 
summing up of the entire situation: 


It is practices like these which ultimately determine the worth of 
the treaties and the covenant which Mr. Uson was content to take 
back with him to Washington as the final outcome of what was to 
have been the most superb achievement of historic man. Of the new 
ethical principles, of the generous renunciation of privileges, of the 
righting of secular wrongs, of the respect that was. to be shown for 
the weak, which were to have cemented the union of peoples into one 
pane: if not blissful f: „there remained but the memory. No such 

tter draught of disappointment was swallowed by the nations since the 
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world first had a political history. Many of the resounding phrases 


that once foretokened a new era of peace, right, and equity were not 
merely emptied of their contents but made to connote their opposites. 
Freedom of the seas e supremacy of the seas, which may possibl 
turn out to be a blessed consummation for all concerned, but shoul 
not have been smuggled in under a gross misnomer. The abolition of 
war means, as British and American and French generals and ad- 
mirals have since told their respective fellow citizens, thorough prepa- 
rations for the next war, which are not to be confined, as heretofore, 
to the so-called: military States, but are to extend over all Anglo- 
Saxondom. Open covenants openly arrived at” signify secret con- 
claves and conspirative deliberations carried on in impenetrable se- 
crecy which can not be dispensed with even after the whole business 
has passed into history. The self-determination of peoples finds its 
limit in the rights of every great power to hold its subject nationali- 
ties in thrall on the ground that their reciprocal relations appertain 
to the domestic policy of the State. It means, further, the privilege 
of those who wield superior force to put irresistible pressure upon 
those who are weak, and the lever which it places in their hands for 
the pu is to be known under the attractive name of the protec- 
tion of minorities. Abstention from interference in the home affairs of 
a neighboring community is made to cover intermeddling of the most 
irksome and rine pom character in matters which have no nexus 
with international law, for if they had the rule would be applicable to 
all nations, The lesser peoples must hearken to injunctions of the 
greater States respecting their mode of treating alien immigrants, and 
must submit to the control of foreign bodies which are ignorant of the 
situation and its requirements, or is it enough that those States 
should accord to the members of the Jewish and other races all the 
rights which their own citizens enJoy—they must go further and invest 
them with special privileges, and for this purpose renounce a portion 
of their sovereignty. Th must likewise allow their more powerful 
allies to dictate to them their legislation on matters of transit and 
foreign commerce. For the great powers, however, this law of minori- 
ties was not written. Piei d are above the law. Their warrant is 
force. In a word, force is the trump card in the political game of the 
future as it was in that of the past. And M. Clemenceau’s reminder to 
the petty States at the opening of the conference, that the wielders of 
12,000,000 troops are the masters of the situation, was appropriate: 
Thus the war which was provoked by the transformation of a solemn 
treaty into a scrap of paper was concluded by the presentation of two 
8 of wanes as a treaty and a covenant for the moral renovation of 
the world. 


At page 436, Dr. Dillon, in the concluding paragraph of his 
book, says: 

Whatever the tests one applies to the work of the conference— 
ethical, social, or political—they reveal it as a factor eminently calcu- 
lated to sap high interests, to weaken the moral nerve of the present 
generation, to fan the flames of national and racial hatred, to dig 
an abyss between the classes and the masses, and to throw open the 
sluice gates to the inrush of the waves of anarchist nationalities. 
Truth, justice, equity, and liberty have been twisted and pressed into 
the service of economico-political boards. In the United States the 
people who prided themselves on their aloofness are already fightin 
over European interests. In Europe every nation’s hand is raise 
against its neighbor’s and every people's hand against its ruling class. 
Every Government is making its 17 subservient to the needs of 
the future war which is universally looked upon as an unavoidable 
outcome of the Versailles peace. Imperialism and militarism are 
striking roots in soil where they were hitherto unknown. 

In a word, Prussianism, instead of being destroyed, has been openly 
ndopted by its ostensible enemies, and the huge sacrifices offered up 
by the heroic armies of the foremost nations are being misused to give 
one-half of the world just cause to rise up against the other half. 

Mr. President, if those paragraphs stood alone they might be 
regarded as merely the conclusions of one man, and therefore 
not of great weight, although they would have to be considered 
as the conclusions of a man peculiarly fitted to judge, but these 
conclusions are supported by some 400 pages of argumentative 
facts. While the Keynes book has been an exceedingly inter- 
esting and, to my mind, a very instructive and a very wonder- 
ful book, I think one may conclude that Dr. Dillon has traveled 
over a much larger territory, has exhibited a much wider 
knowledge of facts, and has presented an equally conclusive 
argument against the treaty itself. ` 

I do not care how thoroughly a man has been committed to 
the idea that the treaty would bring peace, particularly as it 
is connected with the covenant, I venture to say that when he 
reads the facts as recorded in this volume, not the conclusions 
but the facts which support the conclusions, his faith will be 
greatly shaken. If such men as Dr. Eliot can find time to 
separate themselves from the fads and predilections of the 
past and conditions which they supposed to exist and which 
never did exist, to inquire into the real facts as they exist 
to-day, they will at least refrain from denouncing those who 
hold a different view. I recognize the right of any man to 
hold a different opinion than my own concerning this great 
question, but when men are denounced as insincere, as moved 
by mere partisan feeling aml personal prejudice, it is not in- 
appropriate to call attention to the fact that such statements 
are generally made by those who have no real information with 
which to entertain the public. At a time when the most in- 
dependent and best-informed minds of Europe are revealing 
to the world an array of facts and conditions which condemn 
the whole treaty, which seem conclusively to show that unless 
the treaty is wholly and radically changed, and unless the league 
is built upon democratic instead of autocratie principles disaster 
must follow, Dr. Eliot and his kindred spirits indulge in queru- 
lous diatribes, and reiterate arguments long since refuted by 
current events, 
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These adyocates of the league, ignoring the things which are 
happening as a result of the treaty, ignoring conditions inde- 
scribable, of famine and chaos superinduced by the treaty, 
continue to fondle theories long ago exploded by actual facts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator speaks of many facts set 
forth by the author of that book. Do they relate to the League 
of Nations or to the terms of the treaty with Germany? 

Mr. BORAH. They relate to both. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. Can the Senator give an illustration as 
to how the facts may affect the League of Nations? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not sure that I can turn to it hastily, 
but I rather think I can find it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I rather assume from what the Senator 
has read that the injustices, animosities, and disturbed condi- 
tions in Europe to which he refers have nothing to do with 
the League of Nations but relate only to the terms of the treaty 
with Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. The argument of the author has largely to 
do with the treaty. The Senator is correct in that proposition; 
but as the Senator goes through the book, and, I think, before 
I get through reading it, he will find that the author is of the 
opinion that the covenant itself is, first, wholly inadequate to 
remedy the situation, and, secondly, that it is based upon a 
wrong principle. For instance, he contends that the cove- 
nant utterly fails to provide for disarmament. He contends, 
secondly, that the whole theory of the covenant is that of 
force based upon the military power of the five great nations 
of the earth, that it is designed to hold 900,000,000 people in 
subjection to the dictation of some 300,000,000 people. You will 
find that interwoven through the book, because it does not hesi- 
tate to deal with the entire situation; in fact, he denounces 
most directly and vividly the interweaving of the two proposi- 
tions together. He says that the treaty is founded upon ven- 
geance, upon punishment; that the league is supposed to be 
founded upon the very opposite principle of arbitration and of 
equity and justice; and that, therefore, the two propositions 
are in direct conflict and irreconcilable, and that they should 
never have been associated together. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— * 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I take it from the question of the Senator 
from Nebraska that he is of the opinion that this author's 
criticism is irrelevant because it is aimed at the peace treaty 
proper, and that, therefore, it can have no connection with the 
League of Nations, : 

I should like to call attention to the fact that on March 4, 
1919, when the President started to return to Europe, he 
announced to the country that he proposed to go to Europe 
and bring back a League of Nations, and that Senators would 
find the league so interwoven with the peace treaty that they 
could not dissect the one from the other. If that is the case. 
then the treaty and the league being inextricably mixed and 
mingled together, the vice of one is necessarily the vice of 
the other. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
another interruption? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I realize that what the Senator from 
Missouri says is true, but I understood that the Senator from 


Will the Senator from Idaho tolerate 


Idaho was seeking to confound Dr. Eliot of Harvard by citing ` 


something by this author concerning conditions in Europe, and 
I was drawing attention to the fact that those conditions were 
not produced by the league which Dr. Eliot was discussing, but 
were produced, if at all, by the terms of the other parts of the 
treaty which Dr. Eliot was not discussing. 

Mr. REED. And which the league is to enforce, and in the 
enforcement of which it is to become an active instrumentality, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on page 409 Dr. Dillon says: 


Such a sraton may be wise and conducive to the highest aims, but 
it can hardly be termed “ democratie.” The military powers who com- 
mand 12,000,000 soldiers will possess a majority in the council. ‘The 
secretariat alone will be permanent, and will naturally be appointed 
by_the great powers. 

Instead of abolishing war, the conference described Its abolition as 
beyond the power of man to compass. Disarmament, which wa» to 
have been one of its main achievements, is eliminated from the cove- 
nant. As the war that was to have been the last will admittedly he 
followed by others, the delegates of the great powers worked consci- 
entiously, as behooved panone statesmen, to obtain in advance all 

ssible advantages for their respective countries by way of preparing 

it. The new order, which ín theory reposes upon right, justice, 
moral fellowship, in reality depends upon powerful armies and 
navies. France must remain under arms, seeing that she has to keep 
watch on the Rhine. Britain and the United States are to go on 
building warships and aircraft, besides training their youth for the 
coming Armageddon. The article of the covenant which lays it down 
that the members of the league recognize that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 


or 
and 


at 


istent with al safety,” is, to use a Russian simile, written 

ate with at fox 5. in France, and the United States are 
already agreed that they Si prea Eiai 
Referring to the special alliance— 

t l unprovoked a ion on the ft Germany. That evi- 

den fir signifies that they will hold omenaa in readiness to figħt, 


few believe. 

One clear-visioned Frenchman writes: “The — of the organ- 

a A T a I OVAA. be the Taina „ 

off of her popu- 
lation.” fre adds: “ ate. follows . — this abortive t—if it is to 
remain definitive—that each member State must protect itself or come 
to terms with the more powerful ones, as in the past. Consequently, 
we are in presence of the maintenance of siltation and the régime of 
armament.” This writer goes further and accuses A son of 
having played into the heads of Britain. 
afGrms, bas more or less sacrificed to the English Governm 
society of nations and the question of armaments, that of the colonies, 
and that of the freedom of the seas.” This, a is an over- 
statement. It was not for the sake of Britain t the American 
statesmen gave up so much; it was for the sake of 8 something 
of the covenant. It was in the spirit of Sir Boyle Roche, whose attach- 
ment to the British constitution was such that to save a part of it 
he was willing to sacrifice the whole. 

The arbitration of disputes is provided for by one of the articles of 
the covenant; but the parties may go to war three months later with 
a clear conscience and an appeal to right, justice, self-determination, 
and the usual abstract nouns, 


On page 421 he says: 


indirectly but pare! 
Bolsh 


some cases * 


y to 


in — ad struggles wee they evidently antici. 
pate. Well, some of them refuse these sacrifi m advance, They 
challenge the Rigg of the Governments to 88 the power of 
war and That power they are working to get into their own 
hands and to S wield in their own way, or at any rate to have a say 
in its exercise. And in order to secure it some sections of 3 
are making common cause with the Socialist revolutionaries, e 
others have gone the length of Bolshevism. And that is a = serious 
angen The agitation now going on among the people, tharefore, 
with a vance. The masses have many other evances 
ponies the one just sketched—the survivals of the f age, the 
privileges of.class, the inequality of opportunity. 


On page 413 the author declares: 


On the Monroe doctrine, in connection with the League of Nations, 
5 7 less said the soonest mended. But one can not well say less than 
: That a any real society of Ute with such as Mr. Wilson first conceived 
* “advoca is as incompa th “regional understandings like 
the Monroe doctrine” as are the maintenance of national —— 
and the bartering of populations. It is immaterial whether one con- 
cludes that a ety of nations is therefore impossible in the present 
conjuncture or that all those survivals of the old State system are 
obsolescent and should be abolished. The two are unquestionably 
irreconcilab! 


Then he quotes the late Secretary of State, as 3 


I consider the ‘simply of Nations at present as entirely ugel The 
great powers have s ne ated and arranged the world to suit 


Shemscives. yey ice. „ have gotten out of the 
trea . ad ihe gue of Nations can do nothing 
to alter any unjus uses of the treaty except by the unanimous con- 


sent of the a members. The great powers will never consent to 
changes in the interests of weaker peoples. 

In view of things lately transpiring, I think it unnecessary to 
comment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is that attributed to Secretary Lansing? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it is attributed to Secretary Lansing and 
he gives his authority in a footnote. I think the Senator wili 
find that to be correct. Interesting, is it not? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the date of the publication of the 
yolume from which the Senator from Idaho is reading? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Connecticut asks the date 
of the publication of the book. The date of the publication does 
not appear, but it has just been printed; it has just come into 
the book stores. The title of the book is The Peace Confer- 
ence.” It has a vast amount of information which seems to be 
in the possession of everyone except the Senate of the United 
States. If the Senate will indulge me, I want to read a rather 
extended discussion of the question of religious equality and 
racial equality. 

The center of interest during the drafting of ee bed Ct lay in the 
clause claiming the een ate of religions, which M ilson was bent 
on haying passed at s, if not in one form then in another. This 
is one example of the 8 visibility of the religious thread which 
ran through a good deal of his personal work at the conference. For 
it is a fact—not yet realized even by the delegates themselves—that 
distinctly religious motives inspired much that was done by the = 
ference on what seemed political or social grounds. The — 5 by 
the e American statesman to have his stipulation accept pro- 
ceed this case on the lines of a humanitarian resolve to put an 
end to N wars, rather than on those which the average re- 
fermer, bent on Kultural progress, would Anis traced. Actuality was 
imparted to this simple and yet thorn Ry 5 by a concrete proposal 
which the President made one day. e is reported to have said 
is briefly this: As the treatment of 8 confessions has been in 
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the past, and may again the future be, a wa 

it desirable that a clause should be introduced into the covenant 
estab! absolute liberty for creeds and ns,” n what, 
Mr. ent,” asked the first Polish delegate, “ SE ai found your 
assertion that wars are still brought about by the eren treat- 
ment meteđ out ? Does r h bear out this 
statement? And, if not, what likelihood there that religious ine- 
quality yine itate sanguinary conflicts in the future? To this 
pointed ilson is said = have made the characteristic 


on W. 
zepis that he considered it E EEr assume this nexus between 
igious inequality and war as ie —— r- pii D ing the — 
orward. If he were to Proceed “onan e ad 
would be truth and force in on aes ae would doub mage 
raised that the conference —. pe cee upon the domestic affairs of 
sovereign States. As that charge would the cause, it must be 
rebutted in advance. And for this pu he deemed it prudent to 
approach the subject from the side he had chosen. 

This reply was listened to in silence and unfavorably commented 
upon later. The alleged relation between such religious inequality as 
has suryived into the twentieth century and such wars as are wa 
nowadays is so obviously. fletitious that one can hardly understand the 
line of reasoning that led to its assumption or = effect which the 
fiction ue be He Heed to have on the minds of those legislators who 
might be op; to the measure on the ground that it involved undue 
interference in the internal affairs of soverei ‘tates. The motion 
was referred to a Co’ n, which in due e presented a report. 
Mr. Wilson was absent when the report came up-for discussion, his 

taken by Col. House. The atmosphere was chilly, only a 

to support the clause—Rou- 
was one, and another el Baron 
ladi haye Be tn 


couple of the delegates n being 
mania’s p resenta 

Makino, whose hel Tao House would 
inacceptable was the eee it ea 
rg he entirely agreed 


they 

— — — 5 in esta blishing. He held, noes: that it should 

ended to races, that exten bein; be 
fiple Gedesiying, the iat "international 
move the insertion of a use proclaiming th ality of races and 
religions. At this Col. House fooked 7 the other 
opinions were hostile to Col. House’s mo 
by each of the dissenting lawgivers were inter- 
bert Cecil surprised many of tag collea; a by inform- 
them that in England the Catholics who ly treated as 


gave as instances oi 
cumstance that no Catholic ean 


M. armas Å‘ sequen the ps stated ti tsat wiz rp ee 
had rough a ce caused 
on the relations between the Ca’ at t S intro 


On grounds he 
would like » see roposal waly Signor r Orlando, half s seriously, 
half . colleagues seat none of their countries 5 
uss Italian 3 


could not tient 

not Aan a assent to any Measure 
the detriment of the pu ublie "interest. 

Be motion his support. 1 was finally su 

withdrawn. To Col. House demu: 


the declaration— 


We must have great respect for the discretion of Col. House, 
in view of things which have happened here lately— 


to which he hoped the — would give their most favorable con- 

sideration. One of the then rose and said: “In that case, we 

* the voting until Mr. Wilson can attend.“ ‘The sug- 

gestion was adopted. When the matter came u for 8 ata 
subsequent sitting, the Japanese substituted “ nat for 

In the meantime the usual arts 


y 


without furtherin; ring 
kino refused to yiel 
an inch of their 


A 3 took place between the premier of Australia, on 
the one side, and Baron cage and Viscount Chinda, on the other, 
with a view to their reach: a compromise, For Mr. Hughes was 
understood to be the leader o those who opposed any declaration of 

mali ese statesmen showed him their amendment 
e could suggest any modifications that would 
them The answer was in the negative. To the 
argument of the Japanese l the Australian premier is under- 
stood to have replied: “I willing to admit rs — À of the 
Japanese an a nation, and also as indlvidnals man to man. ut I do 
not soni the consequence that we would throw open our country to 
them. It is not that we hold them to be inferior to ourselves, but 
simply that we do not want them. Economically they are a pestering 
eget because they accept wages much” below the minimum for whic 
people: "Hence are willing to work. Neither do they blend well with our 
Hones we do not want them to marry our women. Those are 
We mean no offense. 

. gur Our restrictive legislation is not aimed specially at the Japanese. 
ns ag a wares in India are affected by it in exactly the same way. 
le Bova we should formulate any modification of your 


amendment, be is no modification conceivable that would 
satisfy us both. 
ee Japanese 5 were understood to -te T that they would 
eir mete and that unless it passed t would not sign 
the nent ine es reported that if it should pass he would 
to sign te the Australian premier asked Baron Makino 
5 he would = sa ed with the following qualifying proviso: 
This affirmation of the principle of equality is not to be applied to 


to abide by a majority vote on the amendment o 
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immigration or nationalization.” - Baron Makino and Viscount Chinda 
both answered in the negative and withdrew. 

The final act is described by eyewitnesses as follows: Congruously 
with the order of the day, President Wilson having moved that the city 
of Geneva be selected as the capital of the future league, obtained a 
majority, whereupon he announced that the motion had passed. 

hen came the burning question of the equality of nations, The 
Polish delegate arose and opposed on the formal ground that nothing 
ought to be inserted in the preamble which was not dealt with also in 
the bedy of the covenant, as otherwise it would be no more than an 
isolated theory devoid of organie conneetion with the whole. The 
Japanese delegates delivered ches of cogent argument and impres- 
sive debating power. Baron kino made out a very strong case for 
of nations. Viscount Chinda followed in a dis- 


sented on the executive council as one of the five great $ aana and that 
the rejection of the pro; amendme refore be con- 
strued as a diminution of her prestige. This consideration, they retorted, 
was wholly irrelevant to the question whether or not the nations were 
to be recognized as equal. They ended by to w w their 
odified amendment and calling for a vote. The result was a majority 

Mr. Wilson thereupon announced that a majority 
was insufficient to justify its adoption, and that nothing less than 
absolute unanimity could regarded as 2 te. At this a delegate 
objected : “ Mr. Wilson, you have just aec a majority for your own 
motion respecting Geneva; on what grounds, 2 I ask, do you Por 


Aigerent war the reply, On the subject 
tion?“ The two cases are erent,” was the reply. “ e su 
of the seat of the league unanimity is unattainable.” This closed the 
official discussion. 

Some time later, it is asserted, the Roumanians, who had supported 
Mr. Wilson’s motion on religious ty, were approached on the 
subject, ang 3 aon it woes os : pie te . 

tes to have the original proposal broug! more. 
fon, it was added, would come with — propriety from the Rou- 
vocated it from 
the outset. 


manians, who, in the person of M. had 
But the Roumantian delegates hesitated, pleading the invineible op- 
ion of the Japanese. ‘They were assured, however, that the 
panese would no longer discountenance it. Thereupon breached 
the matter to Lord Robert Cecil, but he, with his wonted caution, replied 
that it was a delicate subject to handle, especially after the ence 
they had had. As for himself, would rather leave the 
initiative to others. Could the Roumanian delegates not open their 
minds to Col. House, who took the amendment so much to heart? ‘They 
acted on this suggestion and called on Col. Ho He, too, however, 
declared that it was a momentous as well as a thorny topic and for 
that reason had best be referred to the head of the A can dele, 
was the 
rmed that 
the ques- 
e matter 


m 
for the amendment. 


It is proper to say this conclusion is not fully accepted by the 
author. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator if he knows where 
the information came from as to the inner workings of the 
peace conference which this author is setting out? Is that 
part of the procés verbal that has been denied to the Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. The author states here that it was by an eye- 
witness, but he does not name the witness. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from California, if the 
Senator from Missouri is through. 

Mr. REED. I merely wanted to know whether the Senator 
from Idaho was aware of the source of the information. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am in possession of that in- 
formation, but I do not at the moment recall the source of it. I 
am advised that by reason of the attitude of the President and 
of the American representatives at the conference the request 
of the Japanese for favorable expression of racial equality was 
defeated. Do I understand from the reading of the Senator from 
Idaho that that is also his conclusion? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it was defeated, although it carried by a 
majority vote. 

Mr. PHELAN. Is the Senator disposed to believe that the 
American representatives cpposed the resolution? The Senator 
does not reveal the vote by nations, 

Mr. BORAH. No; the author does not. He simply says that 
the motion carried by a majority vote, but he does not state how 
they voted. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator will recail that I asked him at 
the time this question was being discussed in Paris to join with 
me in a telegram on behalf of the Western States urging the 
American representatives to vote against the resolution, and I 
understand that the Senator from Idaho complied with that re- 
quest and sent a telegram at that time. Is not that true? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and I also sent one to the Senator. 
plied to the Senator, stating what I would do. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am well aware that I received a telegram 
from the Senator, but that is neither here nor there at this mo- 
ment. The Senator is satisfied, however, from his reading of 


I re- 


` 


this history of the transaction that the American representatives 
responded to our request favorably? 

Mr. BORAH. No; Mr. President, I do not know that they did 
and I do not know that they did not. I would think the Sena- 
tor’s telegram weuld have a great influence with them. I did 
not assume that mine would. 

Mr. PHELAN. I shall endeavor to lay before tue Senate to- 
morrow some information I have on this subject. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether they voted against it, 
and this book does not undertake to say. If the Senator has any 
information which satisfies him, I assume it will satisfy me. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator from Idaho will permit me, I 
can contribute this circumstance to the discussion: In a maga- 
zine called “Asia,” which is published, I think, in New York, and 
devoted to Far Eastern interests, there is a communication from 
the pen of a newspaper correspondent who attended the confer- 
ence at Versailles, Mr. Gallagher, a very reliable man, as I am 
informed, who says that the adverse vote—that is, the vote 
against the Japanese resolution—was that cast by President 
Wilson and Lloyd-George. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume that is true from the ruling which 
the President made with reference to requiring unanimity. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to contribute this 
item to the diseussion of a question that ought not to be in 
doubt and would not be in doubt if the proceedings of the peace 
conference had been laid before the Senate and had not been 
withheld. I read now from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which 
contains an article from the Washington Post of April 20, 1919: 

In an astonishingly frank interview Baron Goto declared that Japan 
considered herself the spekesman of all oriental peoples, and, having 
already obtained the support of President Wilson, wo not give up her 
fight for racial erg tS . : 

“ Both President Wilson and Col. House voted with Japan for racial 
equality at the peace conference,” Goto said. 

I do not know whether that newspaper statement is correct, 
but it was put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as long ago as 
September 22 and has remained up to this day, so far as I know, 
without official denial. I do not stand sponsor for the state- 
ment now, because I do not know, but is it not manifest to Sen- 
ators that we ought to have the minutes of the proceedings of 
the peace conference laid before us, to the end that we way 
act in the light of the facts as developed by those minutes and 
not be left to haphazard statements and to guesswork? 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
what journal he read and by whom the article is signed? 

Mr. REED. The guotation in the Recorp is from the Wash- 
ington Post ef April 20, 1919. 

Mr. PHELAN. And who inserted it in the Recoxp? 

Mr. REED. I will answer the Senator in a moment. [A 
pause] I believe I inserted it in the Recorp myself. I had 
not noticed that, but I hope that will not detract from the au- 
thenticity of the article in the Senator's opinion. [Laugher in 
the galleries.] At least I h 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. Demonstrations 
are not permitted in the galleries, and if repeated the Chair 
will instruct the Doorkeeper to clear the galleries. 

Mr. REED. At least I hope it will not entirely destroy the 
reputation of the Washington Post for truth and veracity. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, it seems from the remarks of 
the Senator from Idaho and from his various citations that the 
American representatives, including the President and Col. 
House, opposed the resolution of the Japanese for racial 
equality. I think the weight of the evidence which has been 
laid before us just now bears out that conclusion. The Senator 
from Missouri sees fit on top of that to introduce an unsigned 
article from the Washington Post of an ancient date. Of course, 
I do not reflect upon the Washington Post or upon the Senator 
from Missouri when I say that the Senate has evidently been 
imposed upon, The Senator from Missouri accepts his version, 
because he says that to date it has not been denied; but must 
the President and the peace conference take cognizance of 
everything that is published in the Washington Post? I was 
present 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. PHELAN. One moment. I was present in the Senate 
long before I was a Member, when a Senator from California, 
Hon. Stephen M. White, was rebuked by John Sherman. John 
Sherman said: 

You are a new Member of this body, and you have introduced a docu- 
ment which, upon 8 I-find is not authentic. I warn you 
that the Senate of the United States is a dignified body and that it is 
nor 7 ag an i to being imposed upon, nor will it brook such conduct 

The old gentleman, the dean of the Senate, then sat down, and 
I am sure the Senator, new to this body, learned a lesson which 
would be very valuable to us in these days, when almost every- 
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thing, as the Vice President knows, is introduced into. the 


Ryconb without verification. I therefore resent the submission, 
in contradiction to what the learned Senator from Idaho has 
said, of a newspaper clipping to prove that the Senator from 
Idaho is probably in error. I am convinced, from documents I 
have, that the version given by the Senator from Idaho is the 
correct version, and I trust that it will stand upon the record of 
the Senate as demonstrating to us the loyalty which our repre- 
sentatives showed in a matter which is of vital importance to 
the United States. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. REED. I really regret that I was not in the Senate to 
hear this lecture, delivered by an ancient Senator to a modern 
Senator who happened to come in, so that I might have drunk 
from the same fountain of wisdom that has so long inspired the 
Senator from California. 

If we do not have the evidence in the case at first hand, who 
is to blame? Who suppressed the evidence? The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee asked for the procés verbal. It was refused by 
the President. The legal inference arising from the suppres- 
sion of a fact is well known. It is that the fact would injure 
if made known, In addition to that, when the President invited 
the Foreign Relations Committee to appear before him, he was 
interrogated directly with regard to this matter. From the 
testimony before the Foreign Relations Committee, on August 20, 
I read a quotation, 

The President referred to the fact that the Japanese had 
presented a resolution for racial equality, but rather as an ex- 
* pression of opinion or hope, and it was not pressed for action; 

Senator Jounson of California. May I ask, if permissible, how the 
ee of the United States voted upon that particular propo- 

> PRESIDENT, Senator, I think it is very natural you should ask 
that. I am not sure that I am at liberty to answer, because that 
touches the intimacy of a great many controversies that occurred in that 
conference, and I think it is best, in the interest of international good 
understanding, that I should not answer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to remind the Senator 
from Missouri, while he is discussing these matters, of a cir- 
cumstance which I am sure he will recall. At the very out- 
set of the proceedings of the peace conference at Versailles the 
question came up as to what degree of publicity should be given 
to the proceedings there. It was universally stated in the 
papers at the time, and I have no doubt in accordance with the 
fact, that the President of the United States had voted to give 
the widest publicity to what was transpiring and that he had 
been outvoted by the other members. 

Mr. REED. I am afraid the Senator from Montana has just 
violated the rule laid down by the Senator from California 
[Mr. PHELAN] by quoting newspaper accounts, and is liable to 
a lecture the same as I received. 

Now, Mr. President, I agree with this proposition: We were 
all given to understand that the President was going over 
there to conduct these negotiations openly, It was to be “ open 
covenants, openly. arrived at.“ The first great disappointment 
we met with was that they were secret covenants, secretly 
arrived at, behind locked doors. We were then told that after 
the agreements had been made the public would be taken into 
confidence and the whole world would be advised of what had 
taken place, but that has neyer yet transpired. That hope died 
like so many other hopes. 

Now, that leaves the Senate in this sort of situation: It 
asked for the records. They were refused. The President has 
been asked to speak and has declined. We have nothing left, 
then, to go to except newspaper statements or the statements 
of men who have some inside source of information. It is 
almost inconceivable to me that the Washington Post would 
print an absolute and unqualified statement that a great Japa- 
nese statesman in the city of New York had made a statement 
which he did not make, and print that statement when he was 
in the city of New York, where he could deny it, and would un- 
doubtedly deny it, if it were untrue. 

The statement I have read did not appear alone in the 
Washington Post, but, as my recollection goes, it was pub- 
lished broadcast throughout the country, having been sent out 
over the wires generally, and I have never heard it denied to 
this moment. 

I do not know whether the Senator from Idaho has faith in 
the view that the Senator from California states, namely, that 
the author of this work leans to the opinion that the President 


of the United States voted against the Japanese proposal- of 
racial equality. I do not so understand him, but I possibly 
misunderstood him. z 

Mr. BORAH. The author does not assume to state how the 
President and the American delegates voted: I drew my in- 
ference from the proposition that the President declared that 
in order to carry it out it had to be unanimous. Whereas he 
had a short time before ruled that a majority could carry as 
to the capital, he held that it had to be unanimous so far as 
this question of racial equality was concerned. I naturally 
infer that the President was not in favor of racial equality, 
but the author does not say it. I am drawing my inference 
now from the author, leaving outside these facts which have 
been adduced by Senators on the other side. . 

Mr. PHELAN. But the Senator mentioned the President and 
Col. House by name as having voted against the resolution. 
Was he not quoting the author? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; I did not say that they had voted 
against it. ; 

Mr, PHELAN. I think the Senator mentioned their names 
in that connection. I may have misunderstood him. 

Mr. BORAH. I will look at the page, so that I will not make 
any mistake about it. 

Mr. PHELAN. Well, of course, the inference is direct that 
if the Japanese objected to the ruling of the President in favor 
of unanimity on one vote and against unanimity on the other, 
they were resenting the vote which he had cast. 

Mr. BORAH. That was the inference which I drew, but 
the author does not assume to state how the President or 
anyone else voted. He does state, however, that the President 
ruled that the vote had to be a unanimous vote, and from that 
I drew the inference which I stated to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. President, we have been discussing this question of 
secrecy, and I think it time to refer to a paragraph or two in 
regard to that, and then I will dismiss the subject for this 
evening, with the hope that all the.ex-Presidents will read this 
book and get acquainted with the facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, there are some of us 
who do not know much about the author. Could the Senator 
from Idaho, just in a word, tell us who the author is, besides 
his name? 

Mr. BORAH. I stated in the beginning 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator has mentioned the fact 
that he had lived in Kurope and was a distinguished writer. 
To what nationality does he belong? 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that he is an English-born citi- 
zen. He has spent a great deal of time in Russia. He lived in 
Russia for years, and was connected with a university there, 
and has since traveled about Europe, corresponding for jour- 
nals all over the world. He has written a number of books, 
such as the Russian Collapse, and so forth, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He is an Englishman? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I so understand. I know nothing about 
him except what I have gathered from reading his articles. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, he is and has been for years 
an acknowledged authority on Russian facts. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, possibly I can shed some light 
on the subject from personal acquaintance with Dr. Dillon. 
He is the son of an Irish father and a French mother; was 
educated in various universities in Europe; for a time held the 
chair in Russia in the University of Kharkov; was for many 
years the Petrograd and Russian correspondent of the London 
Telegraph, and was the near eastern correspondent for that 
journal. He has traveled widely all over the world. He has 
been in this country many times, his longest sojourn being at 
the time of the Portsmouth peace conference. He has con- 
tributed to the Nineteenth Century and the Fortnightly Review, 
and has been known as an authority on Russian, near eastern, 
and European affairs for more than 20 years. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator. 

Referring to the question of secrecy, and before I read from 
the author, allow me to say that I have never undertaken to 
find out who was responsible for the secrecy at Versailles; and, 
so far as my view of the situation is concerned, it really does 
not concern me as to who was responsible. I only know that 
there was the utmost secrecy. Now, one of two things happened. 
Hither the President consented to the secrecy and was a party 
to depriving the American people of the facts, or else the 
European delegates controlled the American delegation in re- 
gard to the matter; and, so far as the American people are con- 
cerned, the injury is just as great in one instance as in the 
other. It does not make any difference what particular indi- 
vidual or individuals was or were responsible for it. Just as 
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soon as we crossed the ocean and began to do business with the 
European diplomats, instead of Americanizing the Europeans, 
the Europeans Europeanized us; and that is precisely what will 
happen when we join the league. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When the proces verbaux, which are the 
minutes of these proceedings, had been exhibited to the com- 
mittee of the French Senate or House, I have forgotten which, 
they were about to be exhibited to the entire House; and I 
asked the late Secretary Lansing, when he appeared before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, why they had not been exhib- 
ited, and he said it was because the President had cabled, 
through the State Department, to M. Clemenceau stating that 
he wanted them kept secret and did not want them shown. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Dr. Dillon, who was at Versailles, speaking of the question 
of censorship and secrecy, says: 

Never was political 8 in pore at a lower ebb than during 
the peace conferen The blinding dust of half truths cunningly 
mix with false! and deliberately scattered with a:lavish hand 
obscured the vision of the penio, who were expected to adopt or ac- 
quiesce in the judgments of their rulers on the various questions that 
arose. 

$ * >. > * . * 


If the falsehoods circulated and the true facts suppressed were to 
be collected and published in a volume, one would realize the depths 
to which the standard of imtellectual and moral integrity was lowered. 


The censorship was retained by the t wers d e con- 
K ch fhe self co 


ference as a sort of soft cushion on w. 


men no such rigorous, systematic, and shortsighted repression of press 
liberty had been known since the Third Empire as was kept up under 
the rule of the great tribune whose public career had been one con- 
tinuous campaign against every form of coercion. This twofold policy 
of secrecy on the part of the delegates and censorship on the part of 
the authorities proved incongruous as as dangerous. * $ 


Now, Senators, here is a statement of fact: 


employec to read the cabl 
French newspa 
as tended to 


Now, Mr. President, this is what happened at Versailles. 
They had two Americans who read the news from America 
and eliminated from the French press that which they did not 
desire; they had two or more Frenchmen who eliminated the 
news that they did not wish to come to America; so that the 
facts were kept from the people upon the Western and upon the 
Eastern Hemispheres, - 

As I said a moment ago, I do not care who is responsible 
for it. I know that there sat a body dealing with a stupendous 
affair of more concern to the people at large than any other 
transaction which has taken place in a century, and there was 
a systematic, well-organized, and effectual scheme to keep from 
the people on both continents the facts in regard to it. No more 
secretive body ever convened. The ccrspirators at Vienna were 
not so secretive nor so determined that the facts should never 
be known to the people at large. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me to read an obser- 
vation made upon that point by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KNox], who does not appear to be in the Chamber at this 
moment? It was made on the 1ith of November, 1919, in the 
Senate Chamber in an interruption when I was talking on the 
treaty. I was speaking then of the secrecy of the Versailles 
conference, and the Senator from Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Kox. Did the Senator from Nebraska notice in 
pesto that Clemenceau’s principal secretary in a public 

n Bordeaux had stated that the reason why the sessions were held in 
secret was because the President of the United States insisted upon it 
as against his own judgment? 

Mr. LODGE. His own judgment,” meaning Clemenceau's? 

Mr. NORRIS. The words “his own judgment” refer, of 
rourse, to Clemenceau, 

Mr. BORAH. I remember that. I read from page 102: 


Publicity was none the less stron advocated by the plenipotentia- 
i and wri ations 1 ate pore 


esterday’s 


ries in their speeches tings. were as pean ports in 
to roads along which they themselves were incapable o movies: By 


their own accounts they were inveterate enemies of secrecy and tcen- 


D ang the fateful days of the conference preventive censorship was 
racti with a degree of rigor equaled oniy Dg its senselessness. As 
te as the month of June the columns of the newspapers were check- 
ered with blank spaces. “Scarcely a newspaper in appears un- 
censored at present,” one press or, wrote. Some pa protest, 
but protests are vain.” “ Prac y not a word as to the netare of 
the peace terms that France regards as most vital to her existence ap- 
in the French papers this . complained a journal at the 
me when even the Germans were fully informed of what was being 
enacted. On one occasion Bonsoir was seized for expressing the view 
that the treaty embodied an Anglo-Saxon peace; on another, for re- 
roducing an interview with Marshal Foch that had already appeared 
a widely circulated Paris newspaper. By way of justifying another 
of these seizures the French censor alleged that an article the paper 
was deemed uncomplimentary to Mr. Lloyd-George. 

The editor replied in a letter to the British Premier affirming that 
there was nothing in the article but what Mr. George could and should 
be proud of. In fact, it only commended him “ for having served the 
interests of his coun most admirably and having precedence given 
to them over all others.” 

But that was the thing that Mr. George did not want known 
at that particular time. 

The letter concluded : “ We are apprehensive that in the whole busi- 
ness there is but one thing truly 8 and that is. that the 
French censorship, for the purpose o siren g the French press, 
should employ your name, the name of him who abolished censorship 
many eae ago.” 

* * + * +% 
Ever: 


ch papers contrived now and durin, 
culated — 
until one da: 


list o 
disagreed with 
the subject of Danzig and refused to give way. 
irritated the British statesman, who made a scene at the next meeting 
ef the council. ri 

There is— 

He is reported to have exclaimed— 
some one among us who is unmindful of his obligations. 

And while uttering these and other much stronger words he 
eyed severely a certain mild individual, who is said to have 
trembled all over during the philippic. He also launched eut 
into a violent diatribe against various French journals which 
had criticized his views on Poland and his method of carrying 
them in council, and he went so far as to threaten to have the 
conference transferred to a neutral country. 

On page 107 the author says: 

No secretaries were admitted to its gatherings 

That is, the council of five— 


and no official minutes of its proceedings were recorded. Communica- 
tions were never issued to the press. It resembled a gang of benevo- 
lent conspirators whose debates and resolutions were swallowed up by 
darkness and ery. Even the most modest meeting of a provincial 


taxpayers’ on Keeps minutes of its discussions. The world par- 
liament yg Spacey Fek Meare sya: usages, as became naive 

of new world, an nng history, the five, four, or three 
— a ae n ch 5 . separated cae 
without having reached a conclusion. 

Then he gives illustrations, These paragraphs not only have 
their bearing upon the things which have gone by but they bear 
also upon the present situation. A few days ago, February 11, 
the council of the League of Nations met in London. The first 
step taken after that body of distinguished men met was to close 
the doors and to proceed absolutely in secrecy. They have now 
established a precedent that the body to which we are sup- 
posed to send a representative, and I presume to which we are 
supposed to send delegates, being a body representing different 
nations, if the same rule applies, will be carrying on its busi- 
ness from time to time in the utmost secrecy. That which is a 
quasi legislative body, a judicial body, a body which represents 
the most vital interests of our people and of other peoples, has 
initiated its historic beginning by establishing the same secrecy 
which prevailed at Versailles. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the rule which they invoked 
at Versailles and the reason why they invoked it will apply. just 
as thoroughly to every meeting of the council. The reason why, 
they invoked it was because they said they were dealing with 
the affairs of different nations, that discussions would lead to 
bitterness, to estrangement, and to ill-feeling. That rule will 
apply throughout the history of the league. So we are facing 
the proposition, Mr. President, of sending to Europe to sit in 
that conclave our representatives upon whom the doors will be 
closed just as completely as they were closed upon our repre- 
sentatives at Versailles. Not only did we disregard the rule 
with reference to “open covenants openly arrived at“ at Ver- 
sailles, but we have established a system which is to be based 
upon secrecy throughout its entire life. This league was born 
in secrecy, and it is to continue its business in secrecy.. Here is 
a body of men whom the people can neither select, elect, or recall 
sitting in secret in one of the courts of Europe and dealing with 


matters involving the lives of millions. Could autocracy go fur- 
ther! It is little wonder that the common people of Europe 
are everywhere turning against the whole scheme, as Dr. 
Dillon so graphically demonstrates. s 

Mr. LODGE. The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, I move 
that the Senate, as in legislative session, adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes 
p. in.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
February 18, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, February 17, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. . 2 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Imbue us, we beseech Thee, our Father in heaven, with grace 
sufficient unto the needs of the hour, that these Thy servants 
may move forward to the tasks before them with clear percep- 
tions, pure ideals, and unbiased minds, that their work may be 
to the good of our people and thus in harmony with Thy will. 
In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. ` 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. VINSON, by unanimous consent (at the request of Mr, 
Crisp), was granted leave of absence from Saturday indefinitely 
on account of illness, 

HOUSE BILL WITH SENATE AMENDMENTS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, House bill of the following 
title, with Senate amendments, was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to its appropriate committee, as indicated 
below: 

II. R. 11927. An act to increase the efficiency of the personnel 
of the Navy and Coast Guard through the temporary provision 
of bonuses or increased compensation; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Richmond, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 8819) to amend an act entitled “ An 
act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1919, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. SPENCER, Mr. Lennoot, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
and Mr. SHEPPARD as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE SEDITION LAW. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I have a letter from the 
editor of the Toledo News-Bee, one of the largest circulating in- 
dependent journals in northern Ohio, relating to the sedition 
bills now before Congress. This letter is short and terse and 
illuminating. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, to print it in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp the letter to which he refers. 
Is there objection? 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 


and I shall not object, inasmuch as the request comes from the 


distinguished gentleman from Ohio—I wish to say that I could 
offer many letters from many other editors of many other 
prominent newspapers who are in favor of a proper sedition 
pill being passed in order to rid this country of anarchy. I do 
not object. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

The following is the letter referred to: 


Tue Torndo News-Ber, 
Toledo, Ohio, February 10, 1920. 
Gen. I. R. SHERWOOD, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. - 

My Dear GENERAL: I have just read a communication from Attorney 
General Palmer to Chairman CAMPBELL, of the Committee on Rules, in 
which he acknowledges authorship of the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Davey, of Ohio, “ defining sedition, the promoting thereof, 
providing punishment therefor, etc.” 

Defining sedition, the Davey bill says: 

“ Whoever, with the intent to levy war agains the United States or 
to cause the change, overthrow, or destruction of the Government, or 
of any of the laws or authority thereof, or to cause the overthrow or 
destraction of all forms of law or organized government, or to oppose, 


Is there objection?. [After a pause.] The 
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prevent, hinder, or delay the execution of any of the laws of the 
United States, or ihe free performance by the United States Govern- 
ment of any ot its officers, agents, or employees of its or his public 
duty, commits or attempts or threatens to commit any act of force 

st any person or any property, or any act of terrorism, hate, re- 
—.— or injury against the person or property of any officer, agent, or 
employee of the United States, shall be deemed guilty of sedition,” etc. 

— confining this definition of sedition to one of its causes, it would 
read as follows: 

“ Whoever, with the intent * * è tọ cause the change, over- 
throw, or destruction of the Government or any of the laws or author- 
to oppose, prevent, hinder, or delay the exe- 
cution of any law of the United States, or the free performance by 
the United tes Government or any one of its officers, agents, or 
employees of its or his public duty, commits, or attempts or threatens 
to commit, any act of force against any person or any property Of any 
officer, agent, or employee of the United States, shall be guilty of 
sedition,” etc. 

Then section 2 says that— 

“ Whoever makes, displays, writes, prints, or circulates, or nese 
aids or abets the making, displaying, writing, printing, or circulatin 2 
any sign, word, speech, picture, design, argument, or teaching which 
advises, advocates, teaches, or justifies any act of sedition as hereinbe- 
fore defined, or organizes, or assists, or ns in the organization of, or 
becomes or remains a member of, or affiliated with, any society or or- 

ization, whether the same be formally organized or not, which has 
or its object, in whole or in part, the advising, advocating, teaching, 
or justifying of any act of sedition as hereinbefore defined, shall be 
deemed ity of promoting sedition,” etc. 

This bill is prepared by Attorney General Palmer and introduced in 
Congress at a time when the public mind is centered on an antired cam- 
paign that borders on hysteria. At the same time, efforts are being 
made in Congress to secure legislation that would make it a crime for 
workingmen to strike. Also at a time when the Government is about 
to enforce the Volstead Act. 

I cite these facts to illustrate the use that might be made of the pro- 
posed sedition law, in the hands of the legal department of the Govern- 
ment, with a fanatical Puritan at its head. 


that the real perpen of such laws is to crush organized labor, to de- 


You can see how even accidental force or violence in a labor dis- 
turbance, or even in political excitement during a campai to change 
obnoxious laws, might result in prosecution and conviction for sedi- 
tion. Or how assault and battery by one or a few excited individuals 


‘might lead to the prosecution and persecution of hundreds of innocent 


8 of an organization because they had adyocated the change of 
some law. 

It is not necessary to go into all the particulars of how such a law 
might lead to the most 1 tyranny and injustice. The danger 
stands out all through the bill. 

To all intents and purposes the Anti-Saloon League to-day is a hold- 
ing company for both old political parties. It bas terrorized politi- 
clans and the press. It has resulted in mediocre Congresses and State 
legislatures by making the supreme test of a legislator’s fitness either 
his wetness or his Sern: In this particular the booze traffic is quite 
as selfish and tyrannical as the dry machine, for in 5 ogy wet dis- 
tricts all that was Sp bad ey of a legislator was that he be dependably 
wet, and in dry districts that he be dependably dry. Anyhow, I am 
not concerned here about the controversy between the wets and drys. 1 
am more concerned about the lar; matter of real democracy and lib- 
8 55 And I consider these so-called sedition bills as a real menace to 

y. P 
There is another phase of the general situation to which I invite your 
attention. Consider first the fact that the Anti-Saloon League is the 
cleyerest, shrewdest, and most efficient political machine ever built up 
in this country. Then consider this fact: Quite recently 880 Protestant 
preachers of up-State New York issued an address to the Protestant 
preachers of New York City, in which they scolded the New York City 
reachers for not doing their duty toward maintaining the Anti-Saloon 
gue as “the agency of all the churches of State and Nation." Of 
the 880 up-State preachers, 421 were Methodists (the church in which 
was born and raised), and next in strength came the Baptists and 
Presbyterians. 

I do not question the perfect right of all of them to advocate and 
fight for prohibition, nor their right to insist on enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment. I am merely dealing with political tendencies 
that may have to do with our larger liberties. And I suggest that if 
the Anti-Saloon League, with all its vast power, is the political arm of 
the organized evangelical churches, and at the same time controls the 
church organization, then we have in effect a combination of church 
and State in control of Government, and that combination always has 
— may oe will be, a menace to liberty, no matter what church it 

ns to be. $ 

Ein't it about time somebody had the intelligence, the love of liberty, 
and the guts to stand up in Congress and fight for liberty—for the re- 
turn to the real meaning of our constitutional guarantees—for the De- 
mocracy of Thomas Jefferson? 

Sincerely, 


REFERENCE OF NAVY PAY BILL, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill 
H. R. 11927, the Navy pay bill, be taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. That will be done under the rule. 


FRANCES c. PADGETT. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Accounts I ask for the consideration of the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The chairman of the Committee on Accounts 
submits a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 437. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House to Frances C. Padgett, widow of William L. Padgett, late 
an employee of the House of Representatives, a sum equal to six 
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months of his compensation as such employee, and an additional 
amount, not exceeding $250, to defray the expenses of the funeral of 
said Willlam L. Padgett. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, in offering this resolution I 
wish to direct the attention of the House to the fact that if it 
receives favorable action the House will be setting a precedent. 
Under the present arrangement the committee had no alter- 
native save to regard the clerks to Members of the House as 
employees of the House, since they are now on the roll. The 
beneficiary in this instance is the widow of the former clerk 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs and later the secretary or 
clerk to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papcerr]. It is 
a clearly defined case. We have had only one other coming 
to the committee since the new arrangement as to clerks. This 
is in all points legitimate, in the mind of the committee, and 
we had no alternative under the conditions save to take the 
course we did in recommending fayorable action. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the precedent where the clerk should 
happen to be unmarried? 

Mr. IRELAND. It would go to the administrator of his 
estate or executor—the legal representative of his estate. There 
is no precedent in this instance. I have another resolution to 
offer, something on that order. 

Mr. WALSH. Do you allow the funeral expenses in a case 
where the clerk dies unmarried? 

Mr. IRELAND. We never have allowed them to any clerk in 
the past, but now they can not but be regarded as employees 
of the House and placed on the same basis as any other em- 
ployee—a doorkeeper or a janitor or those serving in similar 
. And that has been the custom in the past as to the 
atter employees. > 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield a moment to me? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am on the Committee on Accounts, and I 
wanted to supplement what the chairman has said. Now, in an- 
swer to the inquiry or suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], the committee had decided that 
where there are no direct dependents the amount would not 
be paid in any case, and we wanted to establish that as a prece- 
dent, and I thought that the chairman ought to call the attention 
of the House to that. Now, if there is any employee of the 
House-on the roll that has dependents, then the precedent we 
have heretofore followed in Congress unanimously, allowing six 
months’ pay and funeral expenses, would be followed, and that 
would follow with reference to clerks of Members who are placed 
on the roll and who are employees. In other words, we place 
them in the same position as we do other employees here. But 
it is agreed by the committee that it would not recommend for 
anyone, either for clerks to Members or other employees of the 
House, to pay the six months’ pay to the administrator or any- 
body else, unless they had dependents, In other words, if an 
employee were a single person and had no direct dependents, then 
we would pay nothing but the funeral expenses, and not the six 
mouths’ allowance. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield, so that I may ask 
the gentleman from Oklahoma a question? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, 

Mr, GARNER. The gentleman from Oklahoma understands 
that the clerks of the Members of the House are now in existence 
by virtue of a temporary law, one that is not permanent. I mean 
by that that on a point of order raised when the next legislative 
bill is under consideration, it would go out, if any Member of 
the 435 Members desires to make the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What item? 

Mr. GARNER. The item providing for clerk hire. And the 
result will be tbat the present law will authorize $1,200, 
whereas under the present arrangement there is a provision for 
$3,200 for clerk hire. Now, I want merely to suggest to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and his colleague that this will not 
be considered as a precedent for relatives of clerks of Members 
provided these clerks are not on the roll. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Certainly not. 

Mr. GARNER. I am merely calling the attention of the gen- 
tleman to that. When you come back to the original law as it 
exists now, the law on the statute books authorizing clerk hire, 
you find it is $1,200 a year, and the persons employed are not on 
the roll under the present law. But under the provision carried 
in the last bill there is a provision for $3,200 for them, provided 
they go on the roll. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman whether that was 
not done by resolution? 
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Mr, PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentleman 
that in my opinion that is permanent law. - 

Mr. GARNER. I do not understand that it is permanent Jaw. 

Mr. IRELAND. Does not the gentleman from Texas regard 
them as employees of the House under the present arrangement? 

Mr. GARNER. They are. I think the gentleman is correct. 
But if it is merely an allowance to the membership for clerk 
hire and they are not on the roll their dependents would not be 
entitled to this, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think the gentleman from Texas is be- 
coming unduly excited about this, I have no doubt this will be 
made permanent law, and when that time comes I am sure the 
5 on Accounts will follow the precedent that is estab- 

shed. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK. I want to ask the gentleman what annual com- 
pensation was this clerk receiving and what amount will this 
resolution entail? 

Mr. IRELAND. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BLACK. It would have something to do with the amount. 
I understand it is six months’ pay. z 

Mr. IRELAND. It is determined by the figure at which he 
was on the roll. I can not from memory tell the gentleman, al- 
though I had a memorandum of the amount in the committee. 

Mr. BLACK. Under the present arrangement some Members 
have one clerk and some have two. Some Members will have a 
clerk on the roll at $3,000 and another will have a clerk on the 
roll at $2,000. In the event of the death of one who has de- 
pendents, under an arrangement of this kind the dependents in 
one case would get $1,500, six months’ pay, and the dependents 
in the other case would get only $1,000, or one-half of $2,000. 
When the bill was before the House I endeavored by an amend- 
mient to fix the salary of a clerk to a Member at a flat $2,000 
and then allow the maximum amount of the other clerk to be 
TaN: Under the other arrangement there is no uniformity 
at all. 

Mr. IRELAND. That is probably true. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is no uniformity now. The com- 
mittee has just followed the precedent established for many 
years in the House. © 

ae BLACK. That is to pay different employees of the same 
class. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Whatever the employees get, their depend- 
ents are paid six months, whether it be much or little, whether 
$50 a month or $250. 

Mr. BLACK. The point I want to emphasize is this: For 
instance, the stenographers of the House receive the same pay, 
and if they should die their dependents would receive the same 
compensation; but under the law that we passed in the House 
there is a widely different range of salaries, and I think we 
ought to amend the law and make these secretaries receive the 
same pay or a uniform salary. : 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 


Mr. IRELAND. Les, sir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the beneficiary in this case the widow of a 
deceased clerk? ; i 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, sir. 8 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the resolution make the money payable 
to the widow? 

Mr. IRELAND. Les, sir. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understood the gentleman to say it was 


to go to the estate. 

Mr. IRELAND. If I said so, it wasin error. It is the widow. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Under the new arrangement, is it a fact that this 
particular clerk is held to be a, House employee under the rules 
of the House? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, sir. r 

Mr. GARD. And therefore these rulings to which we have 
adhered in cases of death apply to this case? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, sir; and I think that was the thought 
of the committee, and, I think, unanimously. 

Mr. GARD. Persons in this class are appointed, and this 
man, I think, was appointed by the Representative in Congress. 
They are House employees only in the sense that they are on 
the rolls of the House. 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes; but is not that sufficient? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield right 
there? j 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is exactly the point that oc- 
curred to me when this original legislation was on its passage, 
that if we ever consented that our secretaries and office em- 
ployees should go on the rolls of the House, we by that much 
lost our jurisdiction over them as personal employees, in the 
sense and character originally intended, answerable to us and 
to our district. By that legislation they came on the way of 
eventually getting into the civil-service scheme and become grad- 
ually lost as a part of the public-office, public-patronage jobs, 
and the next step would be, instead of appointing them ourselves, 
they would have to take an examination, and some one else would 
appoint them for us. 

Mr, IRELAND. The House alone is responsible, I may say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GARD, I shall not object to the small amount of money 
involved in this case, which is probably an extreme case, but 
there is much in the contention of establishing a precedent here 
as to whether persons in this class are House employees or per- 
sonal employees. My contention is that one’s secretaries or 
employees in one’s office are his personal employees, and that the 
House has no control over them and should not have any control 
over them. If putting them on the roll is sufficient to take them 
out of the personal-employees class and make them employees of 
the House, it should be so understood. 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes; but their compensation is payable 
directly to the clerk and not to the Members. Probably the 
preponderance of the evidence proves they are employees of the 
House, 

Mr. GARD. I do not think so. I do not think they should 
be, at least. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Are there any precedents in regard 
to the payment of this amount to clerks of committees? Of 
course we have had clerks of committees for a great many 
years. It would seem very singular if none had ever died while 
Congress was in session. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Is it not true that for several years—I have for- 
gotten hen the habit began—when one of these clerks died his 
widow or dependent got half a year’s compensation? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I made the inquiry as to whether 
there are any precedents to that effect. I do not recall. But 
the clerks to Members under existing law come within about 
the same purview as the clerks to the committees. The clerks 
to committees were never appointed by the Horse. They were 
appointed by the chairmen of the committees. It is true that 
under the rules of the House a committee could override a 
chairman, although I think that never was done. When I was 
chairman I never consulted the committee about the appoint- 
ment of a clerk. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not recall myself, but I recollect that 
when Mr. Courts, the clerk to the Committee on Appropriations, 
died, did we not appropriate something? 

Mr. GARD. We did. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was not here at the time. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio says we did. Certainly it was proper that we 
should have. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the case of Mr. Courts, late clerk to the 
Committee on Appropriations, a year’s salary was given, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will permit me 
to follow what he has just said, the relations of a clerk to a 
committee are more naturally toward the organization of the 
House itself, but the relations of a clerk to a Member are 
peculiarly and exclusively personal, and the relation of both 
of them is to the district from which they come. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But under the joint resolution passed in the 
last session the clerks to Members go on the pay roll and they 
become employees of the House. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I understand that is a technicality 
which once admitted we put it out of our hands to have the 
opportunity to recover our personal control and our personal 
relationship. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not at all, because the resolution provides 
that the Member may remove his clerk at any time. I want to 
call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that we ought to 
have a law on this subject. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] called attention to the fact that there is no law, and 
this should impress us with the fact that we ought to have a law 
carrying out in substance the joint resolution passed at the last 
session. 

The joint resolution of July 11, 1919, simply purported to con- 
trol the appropriation made in the preceding legislative appro- 
priation bill. That joint resolution reads: 


That the appropriation in the legislative, executive, and judicial appro 
priation act approved March 1, 1919, for clerk hire for Members, le- 
tes, and dent Commissioners may be paid by the Clerk of the 
ouse of Representatives to two persons to be designated by each 
Member, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner, the names of such per- 
sons to be placed on the roll of the employees of the House— 

And so forth. ; 

Showing that that joint resolution applied only to that legis- 
lative act, which appropriated $3,200 for clerk hire for each 
Member. So this impresses me with the fact that the House 
ought really to have a law on the statute books defining what the 
clerks should be, what they should get, and what appropriation 
we should make; and I suggest to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. InELAND]J that his committee prepare a bill and submit it 
to the House. — 

Mr. HASTINGS. The Committee on Accounts has no juris- 
diction over such a bill as that. Such jurisdiction belongs to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That committee has jurisdiction of appropri- 
ations only. I suggest that the Committee on Accounts take it 
up and give the House something to work on.. 

Mr. IRELAND. We have such a bill prepared. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suggest to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that since we abolished the Committee on Acoustics 
there is no committee of the House which under the rules would 
have jurisdiction of that matter. I do not know whether the 
Committee on Acoustics would have had or not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the Committee on Accounts can as- 
sume that jurisdiction and no other committee will try to take 
it away from it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman from Illinois will introduce 
a bill embodying the suggestions of the gentleman from North 
8 the Speaker will have to refer that bill to some com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I suppose so, and that would give the 
committee jurisdiction, but the main trouble in the past about 
this matter has been the fact that it has come before the House 
in an appropriation bill, the Committee on Appropriations not 
having jurisdiction of legislative matters, and no other com- 
mittee of the House having jurisdiction of this matter under the 
rules, so that no one has paid any attention to it. If somebody 
introduces such a bill, the Speaker will have to refer it. 

Mr. GARNER. If some gentleman makes a point of order 
against this item in the legislative bill, I think the simplest way 
to get at it is for the Appropriations Committee to draw a proper 
legislative provision and let the Rules Committee bring in a rule 
making it in order, and let every man take his responsibility 
then as to voting for that particular provision in the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think any Member of the House will 
object to the Committee on Accounts taking jurisdiction. My 
opinion is that it would be better for that committee to take 
jurisdiction rather than the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘They are very liberal. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, If they bring out a bill they will 
probably have to get a special rule in order to get it considered. 
It might be reached after a while. 

Mr. KITCHIN. While the Committee on Rules are not as 
active or diligent as they ought to be, I think they wouid give a 
special rule for it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What delights me is to have my Demo- 
cratic friends urge that matters be brought before the House by 
special rule. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nor do I think anyone would object to a 
unanimous request to consider such a bill. I do not want to 
reflect on the Committee on Rules, but I must say it does seem 
to me that they are mighty dull of comprehension. They do not 
seem to understand the plainest, simplest bills before them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then why do you want them to pass 
upon these matters? t 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to urge them now to'attend to 
their business more diligently. For instance, the Ways and 
Means Committee unanimously reported out a bill to appro- 
priate $50,000,000, being the profits that the Grain Corporation 
made in selling wheat to Europe—to appropriate that $50,000,000 
for the relief of the starving people in Austria and Armenia. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. N 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina whether the Committee on Ways and Means 
unanimously certified to the profit which they said was made? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Ways and Means Committee of course 
did not certify to that, but we had the evidence of the Treus- 
ury Department and of Mr. Hoover. 
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Mr. MADDEN. What evidence did the committee have; just 
a statement of somebody? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just the statement of Mr. Hoover and of the 
Treasury Department, which was the best evidence we could 
get, and all that was necessary, that the Grain Corporation 
had a profit of $50,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to ask a further question. 

Mr. IRELAND. This has very little to do with the question 
under consideration. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER, This is all out of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want the Committee on Rules to report 
out a rule making that bill in order, but they will not con- 
‘sider it. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the reso- 
lution. 

— SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
IRELAND) there were—dyes 116, noes 13. 

Accordingly the resolution was agreed to. 


SPECIAL EMPLOYEE OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 325 
Fic rations That the salary of one special em loyee of the House be 
per annum: Provided, That the said salary be paid out of the 
0 fi fund of the House of Representatives until P theron pro- 
vided for by law. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that that 
is not a privileged resolution. 

Mr. IRELAND. Why? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. IRELAND. This has to do with one of the doorkeepers 
that has been employed in the House a great many years, and 
was, I believe, through a special act put on the roll. He is at 
present drawing a compensation of $1,500. This increases his 
salary $300 and makes it $1,800. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWELL. Why does not the resolution name the em- 
ployee? Why is it so indefinite? 

Mr. IRELAND. The resolution was passed last November 
when I had been called home on a sad mission, and I can not 
give the gentleman the information. 

Mr. DOWELL. It seems to me that as the resolution reads 
it could apply to anyone. I think it ought to be specific, so that 
we would know where it applied. 

Mr, IRELAND. I think so, too, but the committee did not 
amend it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, It seems to me that instead of naming 
the employee it should name the position. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is what I mean. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It does name the position—a special 
employee. Is this a minority employee? 

Mr, IRELAND. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If it was I should be perfectly willing 
to pay what is necessary. The resolution is not privileged. The 
Committee on Accounts does not have jurisdiction to fix the 
salary of employees. It can not report a privileged resolution 
fixing a salary. The Committee on Accounts could provide that 
there should be a certain amount paid out of the contingent 
fund, which would increase the salary of this employee. Auto- 
matically, under the rules of the House, that would authorize 
the Committee on Appropriations to provide an appropriation 
at an increased sglary. But this is legislation; it fixes the 
salary of the employee at $1,800 and is not privileged. Who is 
the employee? 

Mr. IRELAND. George Jenison. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. He has been here ever since the Re- 
publicans came in in the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. What is the salary of the other door- 
keepers? 

Mr. IRELAND. They may not all be drawing the same, but 
I think it is $1,800. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Do not some get $1,500? 

Mr, IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. - They also get the bonus. 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. I want to say that I am not responsi- 
ble for the phraseology of the resolution. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution may be considered now. * 

Mr. MADDEN. I object to that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


the resolution is not privileged. 
EAKER. 


The SP. 


salary of $125 
House, until 


r month, to be 
erwise provided 


The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that the resolution is not privileged. The 
Chair sustains the point of order. 
JAMES CLARK. 

Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 305. 


Resolved, That James Clark be appointed special messenger to serve 
in and about the House, under the direction of the Doorkeeper, at a 


` 


pas out of the contingent fund of the 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 


the resolution is not privileged. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. 


resolution. 


Clearly the resolution is a privileged 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 


Massachusetts. 


Mr. WALSH. As I caught the reading of the resolution, it 
provides by legislation for a new position, naming the incum- - 
nt. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. 


Mr. Speaker, it provides for a new 


position, naming the incumbent, the conrpensation to be payabie 
out of the contingent fund of the House, which is the very pur- 


pose of the Committee on Accounts. 


bring in-resolutions of that kind. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will overrule the point of order. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, I raise the question of considera- 


tion. 


They have the right to 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts raises 
the question of consideration. 
The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
House divided, and there were 126 ayes and 5 noes. 
I make the point of no quorum. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 


Mr. WALSH. 


the point of no quorum. 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 


the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 318, nays 8. 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 99, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Babka 
Baer 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Bee 


Benham 
Benson 
Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Mo. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 
Bowers 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burke 
Burroughs 
Byrnes, S. C 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Candler 
Carss 
Carter 
Casey 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clark, Mo 
Classon 


Currie, Mich. 


YEAS—318. 
Dale Hamilton 
Dallinger Hardy, Colo. 
Darrow Hardy, Tex. 
Davis, Minn, Harrison 
Davis, Tenn. Hastings 
Denison ugen 
Dewalt Hawley 
Dickinson, Mo. Hayden 
Dickinson, Iowa maya 
Dominick in 
Donovan Hernandez 
Doremus Hersey 
N Hersman 
Dowel Hickey 
Deane’ Hicks 
Dunbar Hoch 
Dupré Holland 
Eagle Howard 
Echols Huddleston 
Edmonds Hudspeth 
Elliott Hull, Iowa 
Elston Hull; Tenn, 
Emerson 11 umph reys 
Evans, Mont. Husted 
Evans, Nebr. 1 
Evans, Ney. Treland 
Fairfield Jacoway 
Fess Johnson, = 
Fisher Johnson, Miss. 
Focht Johnson, S. Dak. 
Foster Johnston, N. X. 
Frear Jones, Pa. 
Freeman Jones, Tex. 
French Kahn 
Fuller, III. Kearns 
Gallagher Keller € 
Gandy Kelley, Mich. 
Gard Kelly, Pa 
Garland Kendall 
Garner Kettner 
Glynn Kiess 
Godwin, N. C. Kincheloe 
Goodall ag 
Goodwin, Ark. Kinkaid 
Goodykoontz Kitchin 
Graham, III. Kleczka 
Green, lowa Lampert 
Greene, Mass. Langley 
Greene, Vt. anham 
Griest Lankford 
Griffin Layton 
Hadley Lazaro 


Lea, Calif, 

Lee, Ga. 

Little 

Lonergan 

Luce 

Lufkin 

Luhring 

McAndrews 

McArthur 

McClintic 

McDuffie 

McFadden 

MeGlennon 

McKenzie 

McKeown 

McLane 

McLaughlin, Mich. 

McLaughlin, Nebr. 
MacCrate 


Major 


Mann, III. 
Mansfield 


Monahan. Wis. 
Montague 


Nolan 
O'Connell 
Ogden 
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Oldfield Riddick Smithwick Vare 
Oliver Robinson, N. C. Steagall - Venable 
Olney Robsion, Ky. Stedman Vestal 
Osborne Rodenberg Steele 
Padgett Rogers Steenerson Volstead 
Paige Romjue Stephens, Miss. 
Park Rose Stephens, Ohio Wason 
Parrish Rouse , Stevenson Webster 
Peters Rubey Stiness Wel 
Phelan Rucker Stoll 
Platt Sabath Strong, Kans. Wheeler 
Porter Sanders, Ind. Strong, Pa. White, Kans, 
‘ou Sanders, La. Summers, Wash. Whi e, 
Purnell nf Summers, Tex. 
Qui Saunders, Va Sweet Wilson, III. 
Radcliffe hall Swope n, 
Rainey, J. W. Scott Ta Wilson, Pa. 
Raker Selis Taylor, Ark. Wingo 
Ramsey Sherw. Taylor, Colo. Winslow 
Ram Shreve ylor, Tenn. 
Sims ‘Thomas Woods, Va. 
Randall, Wis. Sinclair Thompson right s 
Rayburn Sinnott ‘Tillman Yates 
Reavis Slem Tilson Young, N. Dak. 
Reed, N. Y. Smal Timberlake Young, Tex. 
Reed, W. Va. Smith, Idaho Tincher Zibiman 
Rhodes Smith. III. Upshaw 
Ricketts Smith, Mich, Vaile 
NAYS—8. 
Bacharach Good James Madden 
Box Harreld Longworth Walsh 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Clark, Fla. Crisp Hulings 
NOT VOTING—99. 
Andrews, Md. Dunn Kennedy, R. I. Riordan 
Dyer Knutson Rowan 
Bell Kraus Row 
Blackmon Ellsworth _Kreider Sanders, N. T. 
Booher sch La 8 
Brand Ferris Lehibach 
rocky, III. a Li thi —.— 
roo nthicum 
Butler Fordney McCulloch Smith, N. I. 
Caldwell Fuller, Mass. McKiniry 
Campbell, Kans. Gallivan McKinley Snyder 
Cannon Ganly McPherson an 
Cantrill Garrett MacGregor Temple 
Caraway Goldt. Maher 
Carew Gould Mann, S. C. Towner 
Cooper Graham, Pa, Martin ‘Treadway 
Costello Hamill Mason Vinson 
Crago Hill Mondell Walters 
Cramton Hoey O'Connor Watkins 
Crowther Houghton Overstreet Watson 
Curry, Calit. Hutchinson Parker Weaver 
— einer W. Rain Ala. Wood ina. 
mpse ohnson. Wash. ey. 
pen) pee. Juul Rainey, H. T. Woodyard 
Dooling Kennedy, Iowa Reber 


So the House determined to consider the resolution. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs; 

Until further notice: 8 7 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Forpney with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Towner with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. McKrntey with Mr. PELL. 

Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. BLACKMON. 
Mr. Monpect with Mr. Srsson. 

Mr. Knaus with Mr. Maxx of South Carolina. 

Mr. Sanpers of New York with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. Furrer of Massachusetts with Mr. WELLING. 
Mr. SNELL with Mr. BRAND. 

Mr. LEHIRAcH with Mr. BAGAN. 

Mr. Hutcurson with Mr. Sears, 

Mr. MCPHERSON with Mr. HAMILL, 

Mr. Parker with Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Cooper with Mr. GALLIVAN. 

Mr. Jounson of Washington with Mr. RAINEY of Alabama. 
Mr. Kremer with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr, ELLSWORTH with Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. Butrer with Mr. SmIrH of New York. 

Mr. Kexnepy of Iowa with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. TrnkHax with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. Treapway with Mr. BOOHER. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. LARSEN. 

Mr. Snyper with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. CAN TRIIT. 

Mr. Brad with Mr. OVERSTREET. 

Mr. Row with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. Gour with Mr. MCKINIRY. 

Mr. Esch with Mr. DENT. 

Mr. Cosrzrro with Mr. VINSON. 

Mr. McCuttocn with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Watters with Mr. Doorrc. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. MAHER. 

Mr. Jerrexis with Mr. LINTHICUM, 

Mr. Craco with Mr. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. WATKINS. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Brooxs of Illinois with Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

Mr. Cannon with Mr. Froop. 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 

Mr. Brrrren with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Curry of California with Mr. GANLY. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker — 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Was this resolution presented at the 
request of the minority side of the House? Has it the approval 
of the minority leader? 

Mr. IRELAND. I think so; I am positive. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is to give an additional minority 
employee of the House? 

Mr. IRELAND. That is the purpose of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I take it that the minority now have 
the same number of employees which the Republican minority 
had when the Democrats were in control of the House. Now, 
what reason is there for an additional minority employee? I 
hope some minority Member will give us the information. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will yield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman that this gives 
the minority of this Congress exactly the number which the 
minority had in the last four Congresses under such a resolu- 
tion, except for two Congresses, the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth, 
the minority had one more than this resolution gives. When 
the Democrats came in, they found two gentlemen on the roll 
under a resolution similar to this—Mr. Jemison and Mr. Chaun- 
cey, as I remember. The Democrats kept them on under that 
resolution. They have been-here for some time. We knew they 
were Republicans, but we felt that we ought not to put them out. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, neither Mr. Jennison nor Mr. 
Chauncey was a minority employee of the House. They never 
were under the jurisdiction in any way whatever of the minority 
leader of the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nor will Mr. Clark be under the jurisdiction 
of the minority leader, but under the jurisdiction of the House, 
just as Mr. Jennison and Mr. Chauncey were. This resolution, 
as I understand it—I never looked at it—is in exactly the same 
language as the resolution under which Mr. George Jennison 
was appointed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I know Mr. George Jennison was ap- 
pointed as a special employee of the House by resolution ap- 
pointing him as a special employee or providing for a special 
employee—I do not remember now—as far back as the Fifty- 
fourth Congress. That is before I was a Member of the House; 
and under the rulings of the Chair allowing the Committee on 
Appropriations to make appropriations for special employees 
an appropriation for years was made to pay the special employee 
named in the resolution of a certain date, and he stayed on 
during the Republican rule in the House. When the Demo- 
crats came in they never discovered there was such a place, 
and I did not call it to their attention, but saw to it that the 
appropriation was made. Now he is kept as Doorkeeper ; nobody 
Was opposed to it. Mr. Chauncey was kept here because he had 
been here 50 years under both Republican and Democratic rule— 
was not charged to the minority. Now, I am perfectly willing. 
as far as I am concerned, always to give the minority all the 
employees it wants, and I thought, to be frank with you, when I 
was the minority leader that I had all the minority employees 
that the minority could well make use of. Now you want more, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, will the gentleman ‘just let me make a 
statement? The gentleman does not exactly know all that the 
Democrats knew when they got control of the House in 1910. 
The Democrats knew Mr. George Jennison, a life-long Republi- 
can, held a place under a resolution, and they knew that Mr. 
Chauncey, a life-long Republican, held a place until he died, 
under a resolution. Let me tell the gentleman the facts. When 
we first organized the House, when we got control in the Sixty- 
second Congress, I asked Mr. Unperwoop to call the Ways and 
Means Committee together, which was the organization com- 
mittee of the Democrats, to consider the status of Mr. Jennison 
and Mr. Chauncey. I told the committee about these two old 
employees. I told it that they were Republicans and that they 
had been here so long that it would seem cruel to turn them out 
or to stop the appropriations, and I got a resolution through the 
Ways and Means Committee appointing me a committee of one to 
go to the patronage committee, consisting of Dr. Foster, Mr. 
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HUMPHREYS, and Mr. Doresvs, and insist to them upon not 
considering those two places as patronage for distribution, and 
to recommend to the caucus the continuance on the rolls of those 


two gentlemen. I went before the patronage committee in be- 
half of Mr. Jennison and Mr. Chauncey. They were kept on the 
rolls, I then went to the Committee on Appropriations in that 
Congress in their behalf. Mr. Jennison remembers, and every 
year while the Democrats had control of the House I went in 
person to the chairman and asked him to take care of the appro- 
priation for them until Mr. Chauncey died, and thereafter every 
year in behalf of the appropriation for Mr. Jennison. Now, these 
are the facts about it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, I went to the Committee on 
Appropriations, too, and the Committee on Appropriations in 
this matter follow in their appropriations the appropriations of 
the preceding year as far as the employees of the House are con- 
cerned. Now, Mr. Jennison was a good employee of the House 
and was no older an employee than a large number of the other 
employees of the House when the Democrats eame in. Very 
many of them had been here since the Fifty-fourth Congress. 
Mr. Chauncey was an employee of the House for 50 years, under 
both Republican and Democratic rule 

Mr. KITCHIN. And I saw to it that he was kept in the man- 
ner I have explained. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Democrats did not know, and 
I think nobody else knew. What is this employee for? I may 
say to the gentleman we have kept a Democratic employee of 
the House as a reading clerk, and I suppose having done that 
if we come in again after a while somebody will say we ought to 
have three reading clerks because we kept a Democratic em- 
ployee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say this: That as I understand it 
and I am pretty certain it is true, because I have been told it 
is—this resolution is in the exact form under which Mr. Jenni- 
son got his place an? held it and the resolution under which 
Mr. Chauncey held his place until he died. Now, they were 
both Republicans. Mr. Clark has been in the employ of the 
House for 8 or 10 years when the Democrats were in. It 
is now asked that the Republicans of the House put and keep 
Mr. Clark in under the identical kind of resolution under which 
the Democrats kept two Republicans in. I think we should 
have some comity between this side and that and let this resolu- 
tion pass. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman knows how I feel 
about it. The gentleman says it is the same form of resolution. 
That has nothing to do with it. It is the same form of resolu- 
tion that provides for—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we keep Mr. Jennison, and we should 
keep him, we can put this Mr. Clark on, and he would not be a 
minority employee controlled by the minority, but a House em- 
ployee, like Mr. Jennison. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is the form of resolution under 
which the present minority employees of the House are em- 
ployed. 

Wir. KITCHIN. But they are given to the minority as such 
und controlled by the minority. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is what we want to get at. So 
far as the majority side of the House is concerned, I doubt 
very much whether they need the services of Mr. Clark. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We knew that we did not need actually the 
services of Mr. Jennison or Mr. Chauncey, but we kept them 
on, and their services were rendered to the House, not to the 
majority or to the minority. 3 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But the gentleman seeks to say that 
the minority does not need his services, but wants to charge 
him to us. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not say that. He will be a House em- 
ployee, not named by the minority, not controlled by the 
minority, not serving the minority, but, like Mr. Jennison, con- 
trolled by the House and serving the entire House. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They are all under the control of 
somebody. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the others are given to the minority, 
and the minority controls them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This resolution will remain the reso- 
lution of the House not merely until the end of this Congress 
but until the end of time, unless it is repealed by the recipient 
himself. 

Mr. KITCHIN. So with Mr. Jennison- and so with Mr. 
Chauncey. It can only be binding on this Congress. Each 
Congress must act on it on the appropriation. And we can re- 
peal it at any time we desire. This Congress can stop the 
appropriation at any time. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman from Illinois under- 
stands that the two gentlemen just named are not the only 


Republicans that were kept in the organization. There were 
numbers of them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We kept five or more Republicans in. I do 
not recall all now; Mr. Sabine is one. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The illustration given by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn] that those were 
kept in is given only to fool those who do not know. It does 
not fool me. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman deny what I stated 
about going to the committee and getting the committee to 
make an appropriation for them? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It certainly would be far from me to 
deny any statement of fact which the gentleman makes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I want to say this, that the Republicans 
have done it and the Democrats did it in recent years when 
they controlled the House. We kept quite a number of Re- 
publicans on the roll. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would have been wiser had you 
kept more of them. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. I do not say that to influence gentle- 
men in this particular instance. We had Mr. Grayson and Mr. 
Sabine and Mr. Cook and a number of them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand you had a number kept 
on. Do you remember any instance where you by special 
resolution named a Republican employee of the House during 
your eight years of administration? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Well, we named minority employees. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I offered the resolution for 
that. But this is not to appoint a minority employee. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. We created an additional place, at the 
earnest request of the Republican side, in the cloak room, to 
look after the telephones, at a salary of $1,500. The gentleman 
understands that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. My recollection is that there were two 
pair clerks on that side and one on this side. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. We had two pair clerks and 
you had one, theoretically. They were minority employees, 
and you have the same now. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. We do not have them now, but we hope 
to have them in the future. 

Mr. KITCHIN. This report was unanimous, and it was also 
unanimous in giving the Sergeant at Arms an extra man two 
or three months ago. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. IRELAND] 
yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Who is this Mr. Clark that is mentioned? Is he 
the gentleman that served in the Members Gallery for so long? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I do not know what his politics are, but I know 
he is the best man that has ever been up in the gallery. He 
has been courteous and kind and efficient to the Members’ 
wives and their relatives, and others, and everyone of them, so 
far as I have had converse with them, would like to see this 
old gentleman have his place back, and I think it is fair and 
square that he should have it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, when the first 
session of this Congress began I was, unfortunately for myself, 
made a member of the committee on patronage. We found that 
Mr. Clark was employed as one of the doorkeepers in the gal- 
lery; that he had been faithful and efficient, his services satis- 
factory to all those who had come in contact with him. But 
that he was more so than the rest of the doorkeepers I deny. 
Others were and are as good as he, every one of them. Now, it 
was up to our committee necessarily to determine whether or 
not Mr. Clark should remain. Pressure was brought to bear on 
us to keep him, and as long as we could keep him we did. He 
remained in his place until the pressure naturally made from 
this side of the House for the appointment of a Republican be- 
came so strong that the place had to be given to one entitled to 
Republican patronage. I learned at that time that the question 
of whether or not Mr. Clark should be retained in some position 
in the House as one of the minority employees was brought up 
in the minority caucus and it decided in favor of another man. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is mistaken. We had no 
caucus on that matter. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It was in some way taken 
up and determined by minority Members, and they decided that 
of all places at their disposal there was none for Mr. Clark. 
However, since leaving the door up there he has been employed 


Will the gentleman from 
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on one of the doors in the House Office Building, and he is there 
now. The position he occupied as doorkeeper in the gallery pays, 
as all others of similar character are paid, $1,180 per annum, 
with a bonus of $240, which increases the salary to that extent. 
I bave no objection to this resolution. I am willing to see the 
minority receive another appointment if they show they need it, 
but inasmuch as Mr. Clark was so long employed at the salary 
of $1,180 and was so anxious to keep it, and evidently will be 
satisfied with that salary, I question very much the wisdom of 
providing by resolution for his employment at $125 per month, 
certainly as his employment will be permanent; and if a motion 
to amend is in order, I shall move to amend by making the 
salary $1,180 per annum instead of $125 per month. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has not 
yielded the floor to offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out $125 per month” and insert “ $1,180 per annum.” 


The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear the gentleman from 
IIlinols. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I say the gentleman did not get the 
floor to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance when any man appreciates attention paid to his wife 
by some other man. [Laughter.] But I am sure that there is 
not a married Representative in this House who sat in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress who does not highly appreciate the special, 
courteous attention that Mr. Clark paid to his wife and to the 
wife of each one of us in finding them seats in the gallery dur- 
ing the last session. You can not find any Member's wife who 
sought seats up in the gallery who was not accommodated fre- 
quently by Mr. Clark at times when seats were at a premium. 
I am sure the House will do as little as could be expected in 
passing this resolution. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes; I first yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not question the fact that Mr. Clark is 
a very courteous and accommodating employee, but I doubt, 
Mr. Speaker, if we are justified in appropriating money on the 
basis that some employee was courteous and accommodating 
to members of our families. We ought to look further than 
that. I think if gentlemen will inquire into this a little fur- 
ther they will find there has been in the past quite a fair sized 
row on the minority side of the House over this particular 
piece of patronage, a row in which some other employee 
is involved, and that the minute this gentleman goes on the 
roll some other gentleman as a minority employee will go 
on the roll at $1,800 per annum. Gentlemen, of course, must 
realize that this man is being appointed as a special mes- 
senger at $125 per month when all the veterans who are 
carried on the soldiers’ roll under that title are getting $1,180 
per annum. 

Now, I want to say this: I have seen no indication of a need 
of further special employees round about the House. We haye 
got a great many of them here now, even on the majority side, 
that are incompetent, and I think if we could get a little more 
efficiency out of some of these employees that we already have 
we would do well to insist upon it rather than to increase their 
number. I have not heard one suggestion made that there is 
need for an additional employee. 

Oh, it is a small matter, $1,500 plus the bonus. It does not 
amount to very much, This has been pending since September 
2, 1919, and the pressure is so grent that it is strange that we 
have not terminated it heretofore. It may be that the lack of 
authorization for this special employee is what is the matter 
with the minority side of the House, and what has been the 
matter with them during all these months since September. 
But I submit that the time has come for us to indicate a little 
real economy, even though it involves a curtailment of our ex- 
penses for our own convenience and comfort here as Members 
of the House, and unless there is some urgent reason given why 
we should embark upon this policy in order to settle some dis- 
agreement upon the minority side and create an additional posi- 
tion I intend to vote against the resolution, and in doing so I 
do not believe that I can be considered as not appreciating the 
faithful service of the gentleman as doorkeeper in the Members’ 
gallery in the Sixty-fourth Congress and prior to that. But there 
has not been a bit of evidence given to the House that I have 


heard—I have listened to the discussion—of any need for an- 
other special messenger to be employed at the request of the 
minority, particularly when you mention him by name, and even 
if there is, there has been no sufficient reason given why he 
should receive a larger salary than those who are carried on the 
roll under the same name, including some of the veterans of the 
Civil War who are getting only $1,180. I am opposed to the 
resolution. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Who introduced this resolution? 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG] ? 

5 IRELAND. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODEN- 
BERG]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Special messengers holding positions similar 
to this are not drawing $1,180, but $1,500, are they not? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I want only two minutes. 

Mr. IRELAND. I yield two minutes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I think it has 
been a very beautiful indication to see the disposition of mind 
and heart, irrespective of party lines, to honor this noble old 
man who has walked into the hearts of all of us for many years. 
If the women of Washington could yote, they would all vote 
for Uncle Jimmie Clark. His heart is as golden as his hair is 
white, Let us honor him with this beautiful recognition. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. IRELAND. 

The SPEAKER. 
for three minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, there is a feature of this matter 
which I think should challenge the attention of the House, and 
I think the time has come when the House should understand 
it. This thing of putting an employee permanently on the roll 
very often results in losing a very good employee, who ceases to 
be an employee of the House in the sense in which it should be 
understood and becomes a permanent attendant to the House, 
but independent of the House. 

I have found, unfortunately, not personally but through a 
representative, that some of these people who are put on the 
roll permanently by law get an idea that they are permanent 
factors here, far surpassing the Members themselves. The 
other day a lady from my office went to one of these men and 
inquired for something that my office was entitled to, and was 
rather rudely told that there, was not any there. On a further 
inquiry as to why there should not be something of that kind 
as the law provided for each Member of Congress she was told 
very impudently that there were too many Members of Congress 
around here now. That seemed to please the deputies under 
that employee and brought a loud laugh, and the lady was fur- 
ther insulted by a repetition of the remark, “There are too 
many Members of Congress around here now.“ Now, I begin 
to think that there are too many clerks around here now who 
have life jobs; that if the clerks of this House were amenable 
to appointment at each Congress, just like everybody else, 
some of them might have more manners and more sense and be 
more inclined to think they were servants of the House and not 
masters. This mgn to whom I refer is put on by law to stay 
as long as he lives, and he ought to be put off. I shall probably 
not seek to have it done, because he is like some of the rest, a 
poor old man dependent upon his job; but, gentlemen, we make 
a mistake when we put anybody on this roll for life. By doing 
that you lose a very good clerk, and he thinks he. is running the 
House and ceases to be a servant of the House. We ought to con- 
duct our business here according to law and treat all men alike. 
If this employee knows a lot of Congressmen who are super- 
fluous, he should give us the benefit of his judgment and per- 
haps all can persuade our extra men to go home. If he can not, 
he should be given a chance to retire himself. He simply has a 
bad case of swelled head. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman mind stating to the House 
the name of that employee? 

Mr. LITTLE. I had rather not. I do not care to seem to 
criticize a poor old_man, but I think there ought to be a general 
rule adopted. : 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman ought to give the name of the 
man who insulted this lady in this way, and he ought to be re-- 
moved from office. 

Mr. LITTLE. Well, if the circumstances were different, I 
would see him about that myself. 


Was it 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
I yield three minutes to the gentleman. 
The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
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Mr. UPSHAW. The gentleman makes the best kind of an 
argument why Mr. Clark should be put in this place. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, Mr. Clark has always been a perfect gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Absolutely so. 

Mr. LITTLE. I am not arguing against Mr. Clark. He is 
one of the men that ought to be put on. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the reso- 
lution, 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for the purpose of offering an amendment? 

Mr. IRELAND. In a few moments. Gentlemen of the House, 
I would like to go on record as strictly opposed to this sort of a 
resolution in principle, or anything approaching it, as I was 
opposed at heart to the one previously offered. There is no 
reason on earth why unusual courtesy to our wives or our 

visitors in the galleries should be such a rare thing that it must 
be rewarded. It should be the rule and not the exception, 
though, as the gentleman has said, it is most commendable. I 
am sure also that we will never get anywhere with such matters 
so long as almost every Member of the House has some special 
pet whose salary he wants raised, or for whom he wants a 
special position created. .I have found out that the Committee 
on Accounts is the football for the House to kick all over the 
lot whenever it pleases, and for almost any purpose. But the 
circumstances of this particular case are peculiar. An agree- 
ment or purported agreement was said to exist between the 
leaders of the House, and there is a disagreement on the part 
of the leaders of the House and their 200 assistants on each 
side as to just what that agreement was; and I am very 
strongly determined to preserve the good faith of the situation 
and favor this resolution. Just so long as this House indulges 
in this practice of special resolutions, just so long we are going 
to have this continual wrangling every time one of them comes 
up. I am sure that if the beneficiary of this resolution knew of 
the commotion he was creating this morning he would, in his 
modest and humble nature, be very much embarrassed. 

Resolutions have been offered, and are pending, by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts for a survey of the employees of the House 
and an effort to catalogue them, to establish some system to better 
define their salaries and duties; but apparently the attitude of 
the House is decidedly against any systematic or business man- 
agement of its own immediate affairs. As far as the question of 
economy is concerned, you could dissipate the entire contingent 
fund of the House and not save to your Government any appre- 
ciable fraction of what you might save by lopping off some single 
item in some appropriation bill. 

The situation as it stands is anything but agreeable and is 
very regrettable, but the House is to blame for it. Just so long 
as we continue this practice we are going to have this same 
trouble that has risen here to-day. 

I hope this resolution may pass and that we may be relieved 
from similar occurrences in the future, and that they will not 
come up again to the embarrassment of the committee, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. I promised to yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois yields to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavucurr] to offer an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, MCLAUGHIAN of Michigan: 

2, after the word serve,“ insert the words “during tet 8 
Congress.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I offer another 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman offers another amendment, 
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- which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan : Line 3, 
the word “of,” strike out “$125 per month,” and insert 1 
“$1,180 per annum.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McLavcHitn of Michigan) there were—ayes 53, noes 163. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WALsH) there were—ayes 218, noes 25. 

Accordingly the resolution was agreed to. 
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JOSEPH HAGBERG. 


Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged resolution. i 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 277. 


Resolved That there shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the 
House, to Joseph Hagberg, brother of Julia Ha g, late an emplo — 
of the House of Representatives, a sum to six months of 
compensation as such employee, and an additional amount, not APNE 
ing $250, to defray the expenses of the funeral of said Julia Hagberg. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “equal to six months of her 
compensation as such employee, and an additional amount.” 


Mr. MADDEN.. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 


he considered that Joseph Hagberg was a dependent of Julia 
Hagberg. 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly not. 

Mr. MADDEN. It seems to me that there ought not to be 
such a resolution as this reported. 

Mr. IRELAND. This resolution is exactly in line with the 
one previously voted on, save, as the gentleman from Oklahoma 
explained, it gives no additional compensation to the legal rep- 
resentative of the deceased, and only pays the funeral expenses 
up to an amount not exceeding $250. It is a case where we did 
not believe there were dependents. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, this clerk was employed in 
my office. She came from Chicago in May last and she died in 
the month of August. Her surviving relatives are two brothers 
and a niece, all of them of the working class. I do not know 
whether she contributed anything in her lifetime to the support 
of any of them, but I do know that out of her little estate, 
amounting to a few hundred dollars, the funeral expense was a 
large item. Two hundred and fifty dollars here allowed will 
not exceed the additional expense of caring for and shipping 
her remains to her home. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


W. L. BRAGG. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 442. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, to W. L. Bragg, clerk to the late Hon. Walter A. Watson, 
a Representative in Congress from Virginia at the time of his death, 
December 24, 1919, the sum of $266.67, being an amount equal to one 
month's salary of a clerk of a Representative in Congress. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. That illustrates the point that I wanted to 
emphasize a while ago, that this clerk was evidently on the 
roll at $3,000 a year, and receives $266.67, whereas a great 
many of the Members’ clerks are on the rolls at $2,000, and ina 
similar case would receive $166.67. 

Mr. IRELAND. This is the usual resolution to pay one 
month’s salary to the clerk of a deceased Member. 

Mr. BLACK. I simply wanted to emphasize the lack of uni- 
formity in the pay of these clerks. 

Mr. IRELAND. It is the fault of the House and not of the 
committee. We had no other way than to provide for one 
month’s salary at the rate at which the clerk was on the roll. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recoxrp an address delivered before the 
Nebraska constitutional convention last Friday by my colleague 
[Mr. Reavis]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Record an address by his colleague 
IMr. Reavis] before the Nebraska constitutional convention, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, 
subject? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. In relation to the subject 
matter under consideration by the constitutional convention, 
and incidentally the legislation now pending in Congress, 


upon what 
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Mr, GARD. Yes; but upon what subject? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Particularly railroad legisla- 
tion from a constitutional standpoint. 

Mr. GARD. Does it incorporate the gentleman's report on 
war expenditures? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. It does not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Record a speech made by my colleague [Mr. THomr- 
son], of the fifth district of Ohio, at the Lincoln day banquet 
on February 12. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on Lincoln's anniversary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MILITARY ACADEMY BILL, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12467) 
making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

. Accordingly the committee resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Husrro in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate on the bill having been con- 
cluded, the Clerk will read the bill for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PERMANENT ESTABLISHMENT, 

For pay of seven professors, $26,500. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
there is no law authorizing that appropriation, and I do so for 
the purpose of getting some information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kansas state his 
point of order? 

Mr. LITTLE. I make the point of order that there is no law 

authorizing the appropriation, and I do so primarily for the 
purpose of securing the idea of the committee as to what they 
base it on. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman will find that there is 
abundant law for the paynrent of the salaries of the seven pro- 
fessors, and has been even as far back as the founding of the 
academy, and amplified by legislation from time to time. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; but as to the amount. 

Nr. ANTHONY. The amount of the pay is based on supple- 
mentary legislation that specifies that the professors at the 
Military Academy shall have the pay and rank of a lieutenant 
colonel for less than 10 years’ service and of a colonel for more 
than 10 years’ service. ~ . 

Mr. LITTLE. I hardly think that is the law that governs 
this. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is. 

Mr. LITTLE. It may be that I am wrong, but I have been 
unable to find it. It was the law some years ago, but I find 
here in the act of August 29, 1916, that the Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized to employ at the Naval Academy such num- 
ber of professors and instructors, including one professor as 
librarian, as, in his opinion, may be necessary for the proper 
instruction of the midshipmen, and that the professors and in- 
structors so employed shall receive such compensation for their 
services as muy be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. 
That is the only authority I can find, 

Mr, ANTHONY. The gentleman is now talking about the 
Naval Academy. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This item refers to the Military Academy. 

Mr. LITTLE. I understand; but where is a similar provision 
for the Army? 


Mr. ANTHONY. Section 1336, as amended by section 4 of the 
act of June 23, 1879, provides that each of the professors at the 
Military Academy whose service as professor at the academy 
exceeds 10 years shall have the pay and allowances of a colonel, 
and all other professors shall have the pay and allowances of a 
lieutenant colonel, and that the instructors of ordnance, science 
of gunnery, and of practical engineering shall have the pay and 
allowances of a major. 

i = LITTLE, Will the gentleman give me the date of that 
aw 

Mr. ANTHONY. June 23, 1879. 

Mr. LITTLE. There is a later law than that on the subject. 
Is that the law under which the gentleman bases this? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is. 

Mr. LITTLE. As I said primarily, I do not do this for the pur- 
pose of obstructing the legislation, because I think those men 
ought to be paid, but I would like to know on what authority 
they pay them. I withdraw the point of order on this item, and 
I shall investigate it. Of course, I understand that when I with- 
draw the point of order I waive it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas withdraws 
the point of order, and the Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

For of m 
9 8: 41000. mandant of cadets (colonel) in addition to his 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against this item for the pay of the commandant, and I would 
like to know on what authority it is based. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The law authorizes the pay and rank of a 
lieutenant colonel at the academy for the officer in command of 
the cadet corps. $ 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman please cite the law? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Iam not an index of the laws of thè United 
States. The corps of cadets has been almost doubled in number, 
until the commandant of the corps of cadets now commands 12 
companies, the command of a colonel. Therefore, we are provid- 
ing that he shall have the pay of a colonel instead of the pay of n 
lieutenant colonel. We are doing that because of the enlarge- 
ment of the corps. 

Mr. LITTLE. -Where is the law that authorizes the committee 
to do that? It is in the books somewhere if there is such a law. 

Mr. QUIN. I would say to the gentleman that that is a de- 
crease of $100 over what it has been before. 

Mr. LITTLE. That does not answer the point of order at all. 
Ponne they did not have any authority to give him any money 
at all. 

Mr. QUIN. Oh, yes. s 

Mr. LITTLE. If there is such a law, just cite it to me. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What does the gentleman want to know? 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to know where any law exists that au- 
thorizes the committee to pay the commandant at the rate of 
the pay of a colonel, in addition to his regular pay, $1,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I just told the gentleman that the law au- 
thorizes us to pay him the compensation of a lieutenant colonel, 
but we are changing that in this bill so as to give him the pay of 
a colonel because his command has been increased to the com- 
mand of a colonel. 

Mr. LITTLE, Do I understand, then, that the gentleman real- 
izes that there is no authority of law for this, and that this is a 
change made here? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is correct. 

Mr. LITTLE. Very well. I just wanted to call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that gentlemen are doing this in viola- 
tion of law, and that they are making law in this bill. Under 
the circumstances I do not insist on the point of order. But the 
War Department should ask and the Military Committee should 
propose laws to authorize the appropriations necessary. The 
military arm of this Government must learn to obey the law. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ascertain if it 
is the proposition of the Military Affairs Committee to give this 
colonel $1,000 additional, and if it is their expectation that he 
will get the thousand dollars additional after they pass this bill, 
and to give him another thousand dollars for which there is a bill 
pending. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say to the gentleman that the officer 
who holds the present place of commandant at West Point bas 
the rank of major in the Regular Establishment, and this thou- 
sand dollars makes up the difference between the pay of a major, 
which he has anyway, and the pay of a colonel, which he would 
have under this provision as commandant, during his service at 
West Point only. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Why is it worth more to serve at West 
Point than it is to serve in Washington? - 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is considered a little more arduous and to 
be a more important position. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. I think it is a very choice place; a very 
easy place.. Do I understand that the man who actually dis- 
charges that duty is a major? 

Mr. ANTHONY. He is a major in the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And he is to have the pay of a major plus 
81.0007 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; he is to have the temporary rank of a 
colonel while in command of the corps at West Point and also the 
pay of a colonel, and the difference between his pay as major 
and the pay of a colonel is $1,000. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then he gets the pay of a colonel now, 
which, along with his commutation of quarters, heat, and light, 
makes him get about $6,127; is that right? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it is not. He would bave to be of the 
longest length.of service to ge et such pay as that. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If he is furnished quarters by the Govern- 
ment, he would get no commutation at all, and he is furnished 
quarters. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘Then, instead of commutation of quarters, 
he gets $3,500 and $290 heat, and you propose to add $1,000 to 
that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
at West Point. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then he is not out anything for quarters 
or heat or light, but he is paid at least $4,000; that is the base 


He is provided with heat by the Government 


pay—— 
Mr. ANTHONY. Of a colonel. 
Mr. STEVENSON. Of a colonel, and then you give him 


another $1,000 and that is $5, 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; the gentleman is in error, The officer 
in question is a major in the Regular Establishment. He would 
draw $3,000 a year as major, and while he is on duty at West 
Point in the grade of colonel we provide that he shall have 
$1,000 a year more, making up the difference in the pay. 

Mr. BEE. That is giving him a colonel's pay? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Under a proposed bill, which is on the 
calendar for action, he will have another $1,000 added if we pass 
that bill increasing the salary. Is not that true? Are you going 
to give that salary increase and then increase his salary as 
colonel or major? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I suppose this officer would get any propor- 
tionate increase Congress would make, but I do not know what 
Congress is going to do. 

Mr. STEVENSON, There is a bill pending recommending a 
20 per cent increase. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In the event it passed, then he would get 
20 per cent increase in the grade of major. 

Mr. QUIN. If the gentleman will yield, the reason this man 
is in the position of colonel is because of the increased corps at 
West Point. He is a commander not of a battalion, as formerly, 
but of an increased corps, making it necessary for him to have 
the title of colonel. That is the reason this is done, and this is 
not an additional salary at all 

- Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr QUIN. I Will. 

Mr. BEE. Do I understand this man now on duty at West 
Point is a major, drawing a major's pay, and he is serving as 
colonel? 

Mr. QUIN. That is the idea. 

Mr. BEE. This simply adds $1,000 to his major’s pay which 
he otherwise would not get? 

Mr. QUIN. Certainly; he would be deprived of the $1,000. 

Mr. BEE. He would be doing a colonel’s work as commander 
of the entire Corps of Cadets on a major's pay? 

Mr. QUIN. That is the idea. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the gentleman this item has 
been carried in every appropriation bill for the Military Academy 
for years; that is, there has been an increased allowance made 

between the pay the man actually has in the Army and that of 
the temporary rank which he holds at West Point. This has 
been carried every year. The commandant up there has a great 
many duties to perform that un ordinary colonel does not and 
he has a great many expenses to incur which other colonels do 
not. This item is an actual decrease made in the appropriation 
of last year. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to get at how 
sincere this spasm of economy is which has denied a hearing 
before this House of the disabled emergency officers who have 
come back from France and are languishing around in the hos- 
pitals all over the country and who are getting allowances when 
discharged of about $75 a month. I want to know how this 
spasm of economy is going to be applied to the balance of the 
Army when these officers are being discriminated against in the 
way they are and not being allowed anything like the compen- 


sation that the officers of the Regular Army who are disabled 
are allowed. I have had a bill pending before the Committee on 
Military Affairs for two months, and now they are like Pontius 
Pilate. When he did not want to do anything, he raised the 
question of jurisdiction and sent the prisoner to Herod, in this 
case the steering committee, and because of the great cry for 
economy at this time I can not get any action anywhere for 
about 3,000 officers of the emergency Army who have been 
disqualified for any service at all, and I wanted to see if this 
economy was going to be applied all down the line. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment now, 
because I have the information which I desired, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman stated that his 
bill, to which he referred, had been referred to the steering 
committee. The gentleman is in error. The steering commit- 
tee has no jurisdiction over bills before the committees of the 
Congress. The steering committee has not considered that bill 
in any way. The bill was referred, I think, erroneously to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. My understanding is that 
there is still some question between the members of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce relative to jurisdiction over the measure. 
My personal opinion is that it belongs properly to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and I am sure that 
just as soon as the question of jurisdiction shall be settled that 
the matter will be taken up for consideration by the committee 
to which it is finally referred. But I want to say to my friend 
who introduced that bill, without definitely expressing an opin- 
ion as to what should be done with it, that the proposal it in- 
yolves is no such simple matter as he seems to imagine. I 
think if he will go back into the Recorps of the Congress fol- 
lowing the Civil War he will find just such legislation as that 
was proposed relative to yolunteer officers of the Civil War, and 
that legislation is still before the Congress unacted upon. In 


other words, the Congress of the United States refused to retire - 


the yolunteer officers of the Civil War, and the Congress re- 
fused to do it because of facts like this: Two men from a 
community in an emergency join the Army to serve their 
country. Through good fortune, one becomes an officer and the 
other remains a private. They both serve well. They are both 
wounded. Their disability is equal. I think there is a good 
deal of question whether there is any change of sentiment in 
America now from the sentiment so often expressed in the past 
in regard to such a case. The men having volunteered to serve 
their country, or having been called to serve their country in 
an emergency, not being men of the Regular Establishment, 
shall the one who wore the shoulder straps receive compensa- 
tion four or five times as great as that of his brother and his 
friend who served in the ranks? 

I express no final, conclusive, or definite opinion on the sub- 
ject. But I want to suggest to my friend that it is a matter 
with regard to which there is something to be said on both 
sides. I am inclined to think we are not giving sufficient com- 
pensation to the men who bore the brunt of the battle and were 
incapacitated, but I am strongly inclined to think that the 
compensation should be the same to every man who went into 
the National Army, without regard to what his rank happened 
to be. 

It will, of course, be claimed that the officers of the National 
Army should be placed on an equality with the officers of the 
Regular Establishment as regards retirement or retirement 
pay. We can only do that by giving that status to all officers 
whether incapacitated or not. If we do that, we emphasize 
rather than reduce the inequality among the men of the Na- 
tional Army. 

Mr. McKENZIE. 
three words. 

I do not take the floor, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
making a defense of the Committee on Military Affairs, but I 
do deny that that committee is trying to “pass the buck” to 
some other committee on the matter of taking care of the 
wounded and diseased soldiers of our Army. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] well knows that when 
we entered the war the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was given jurisdiction of the compensation to be 
paid to soldiers, and, as a matter of fact, the Committee on 
Military Affairs has no jurisdiction over a man when he is once 
discharged from the Army. That committee has jurisdiction 
of soldiers and officers. But if we are permitted under the 
rules of the House to take jurisdiction of the matter of giving 
greater care to the unfortunate of our Army, we would gladly 
accept the responsibility. 

But I want to say to the members of this committee that the 
gentleman from South Carolina in his first bill provided that 
¿Il the disabled officers of the Great War should be given a 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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retired status the same as if they had been officers in the Regu- 
lar Army. That is a proposition that is not sound in principle, 
and I doubt very much whether that bill will ever be enacted 
into a law any more than the bill which the gentleman from 
Wyoming IMr. Monpett] spoke of, and that has been pending 
before Congress almost since the close of the Civil War, provid- 
ing for putting the officers of the Union Armies upon the retired 
list and giving them the same pay as men who are commissioned 
in the Regular Army. 

When our friend found that that would not work he intro- 
duced another bill, and that bill has in it, in my judgment, the 
germs of injustice and inequality, for it provides that these 
officers, while they shall not be placed upon the retired list, 
shall receive the pay of a retired officer in the Regular Estab- 
lishment of the same grade. That means that the man who was 
fortunate enough, through friends or through pull, to get a 
commission as a colonel would get as retired pay the compensa- 
tion of a retired colonel, while the man who lived next door to 
him and served as a captain in the Army and suffered the same 
character of disability would get the pay and allowances of 
captain. To me that would be an injustice between the officers. 

All this talk about the fact that an officer holding a commis- 
sion of a higher grade entitles him to greater compensation for 
wounds received in battle does not appeal to me. There should 
be no distinction between the officers and the privates when it 
comes to paying them for loss sustained in the defense of this 
great Government of ours. And the private soldier who lost a 
limb in the Argonne Forest is entitled, in my judgment, to as 
much compensation as the officer who ordered him to go over 
the top for like disability. And when that legislation comes 
up in this House, and I hope it will come up soon, to give these 
unfortunate citizens of ours who were our soldiers greater con- 
sideration than they are given at present, I trust they shall 
be treated all alike as citizens who have received the same 
character of injury in the defense of our country, and that the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from South Carolina will be 
laid upon the table, and a bill representing justice and equity to 


all these men shall be enacted into law by this Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] ; 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I am delighted at least to have some informa- 
tion. The gentleman from Wyoming said that the steering 
committee had nothing to do with the bill to which I referred. 
The clerk of the Committee on Military Affairs informed me two 
weeks ago that the question of whether that committee should 
consider it or whether it should be referred to some other com- 
mittee had been submitted to the steering committee, and up to 
this good morning he was unable to inform me whether they 
had ever gotten a decision, but informed me—at least he sent 
me word—that they had gotten no decision from the steering 
committee. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. My personal opinion was asked in regard 
to the matter some time ago, and I immediately said that in 
my opinion the bill belonged with the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and I so stated to the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I did not know that the gentleman was 
the steering committee. Having received the information that 
the steering committee had done nothing, I took it that they had 
eliminated him. However that may be, the gentleman says he 
wants a proper bill brought up and discussed; that everybody 
must be put on an equality. Let us see for a minute. ‘The 
man in the Regular Army who is a private and the man who 
was in the emergency Army as a private and a drafted man, get 
exactly the same compensation to-day. There is no discrimina- 
tion. But the officer in the Regular Army, a first lieutenant, 
if you will, who lost his arm, and a first lieutenant who has 
served in the emergency force and lost an arm, are not put on 
the same basis. He gets about $30 a month. The first lieu- 
tenant in the Regular Army, who has gotten a knee hurt, for 
instance, in the same regiment, is retired at $157 a month. 
Now, you talk about injustice. My proposition is to put the 
officers. who suffered disability in the Army all on the same 
footing in so far as compensation is concerned, and if that is 
injustice I will meet the gentlemen whereyer they want to 
make if an issue. 

How many would it amount to? The gentleman says there 
has been a bill here to retire the officers of the Civil War. Yes; 
to retire all the officers, not the wounded and disabled, but to 
retire them all. That has always been the proposition. The 


proposition that I make is to compensate those only who are 
disabled. How many of them are disabled? Thirty-one hun- 
dred altogether of officers were disabled, according to the 
report made the other day, and a certain per cent of them, prob- 
ably 1,000 of them, were Regular Army officers, leaving about 
2,100 of them to be provided for. And yet you say to a young 
man like this one poor boy we have back here, Your injuries, 
because you were only in the emergency Army, do not entitlé 
you to but a third of what your companion, who happened to 
be a professional officer, is entitled to for a much less injury.” 

Now, is there justice in that? I say there is not, and the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE} knows 
there there is not, and he knows that his position is fallacious 
absolutely. 

There is another reason why it is improper to make that 
arrangement, and that is this: Most of the Army were drafted 
men. The volunteers who were in the private ranks went 
into the Regular Army and the drafted men went into the 
emergency Army. The officers were older men, who largely 
volunteered and won their commissions, have greater responsi- 
bilities and greater incuinbrances, and they are not in the same 
class as those who were called, because when the executive 
boards who drafted the men called the men before them the 
man who had dependents was excused, and therefore -the men 
who went into the ranks as privates in the emergency Army 
were not men who have dependents, like most of the officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, of course this is all out of 
order. The gentleman discussed the matter for five minutes, 
and I made a five-minute statement. He has replied in five 
minutes. It seems to me that is about all that the gentleman 
should ask out of order. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just wish to complete my statement. I 
have taken less than 60 minutes in the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming object? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I do not. Let the gentleman conc!ude 
his statement. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Do not, then. 

Mr. MONDELL. But I shall have to object, Mr. Chairman, if 
there is any further discussion outside of the bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the drafted man, if he was 
brought before the exemption officers and showed that he had a 
dependent, was excused. The officers who went to the training 
camps went there voluntarily, and most of them had dependents, 
and most of them had large responsibilities, and therefore they 
are not in the same class. $ 

Now, I just want to call the attention of the distinguished 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. McKenzie] to the fact that they 
are right now proposing to increase by 20 per cent the pay of 
the officers of the Regular Army. They are here every day . 
working for an increase in the pay of the officers of the Regular 
Army, and they have got a schedule here that will run a captain 
up to something like $3,683 a year. Now, does he think it fair 
that a captain who lost his right arm, who had his power to 
make a living destroyed, who goes back and finds his business 
gone and himself incapable of reestablishing it, should be set 
down to $1,200 a year while these captains of the Regular Army 
are going to be increased? : 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yteld? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say to my friend that I do not think 
that would be just, but I think it would be unjust to send that 
captain home with the pay that he has got, and send a private 
home, suffering from the same affliction, and give him only one- 
fourth of what you give the captain. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is an impossibility to give him one- 
fourth. If the man is a private in the ranks and is totally dis- 
abled and has dependents he would get $100 a month. If a first 
lieutenant is totally disabled and gets the pay of n retired lieu- 
tenant in the Regular Army he will get $157 a month until you 
increase it, as you propose to do, and then he would get $180 per 
month. You are setting an example of injustice which this 
eountry is rendering to about 2,500 men who led their men in 
the front ranks in France and went down before the enemy's 
guns and suffered irremediable injury by. saying that they are 
not entitled to the compensation of the rank at which Regular 
Army officers are retired, and it is a matter that will not be 
sanctioned by a just populace. You also say that it is unjust 
to give an emergency oflicer who is disabled more than an emer- 
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gency private. You give the Regular Army officer who is dis- 
abled the same increase over the private of the Regular Army, 
which you criticize in my bill as to emergency officers and men. 
How can you justify one and condemn the other? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of 8 battalion commanders (majors) in addition to pay as 
captains, $1,806 


Mr. LITTL Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on this 
paragraph. There is no authority of law for making this ap- 
propriation. I make the point of order that there is no au- 


thority of law for keeping battalion commanders there at all. 

Mr. MORIN. The law proyides for the salaries of officers de- 
tailed and on duty at West Point. Their salary is fixed. This 
salary is fixed at the pay of captain. The salary there is author- 
ized under the same law as was quoted by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], which gives the officers detailed at 
West Point the pay specified and increased rank, He is now a 
captain, and he is authorized to be paid as of the rank of major. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the authority for the battalion com- 
manders? 

Mr. MORIN. The corps of cadets is organized there as a 
battalion. 

Mr. LITTLE, 

Mr. MORIN. 
were found deficient, there were 660 cadets. 

Mr. LITTLE. That would not make a battalion, 
three battalions, 
Mr. MORIN. 
rially reduced the number of cadets at the academy. 
expect to enter about 500 cadets, to bring the Corps of Cadets 
up to about 1,200. 

Mr. LITTLE. That would be all the law provides. That 
would be a battalion. The law is found in Eleventh Statutes, 
page 333. I have it in my hand. The commandant of cadets is 
a man whose salary we raised by $1,000. It is provided in the 
Jaw that he shall have immediate command of the battalion of 
cadets and shall be instructor in the tactics of artillery, cavalry, 
une infantry. In violation of the law we have raised his salary 
$1,000. I think that would be all right if he is worth anything. 
There is only one battalion at West Point that I ever heard of, 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mortn] says they are 
going to fill it until they have a battalion. I find here that the 
commandant of cadets shall have immediate command of the 
battalion of cadets.” 

I do not know any reason why there should be three officers 
there commanding each a battalion. The work of a battalion 
commander in time of peace is practically perfunctory. In time 
of war he is a very «active man, but the headquarters work is 
practically all done by the colonel’s office and the colonel's adju- 
tant. The captain's office does the company paper work, the 
colonel's office does the regimental work, and the battalion com- 
mander is not of very much utility except in time of battle, when 
he is a very useful man if he is any account at all. I do not 
know of any reason why there should be three battalion com- 
manders there. If the gentleman is going to say that 1,200 men 
will make a regiment, and that we hope to have 1,200 there, and 
if they are going to divide it in the old fashion into three bat- 
talions of 400 cach—and I suppose that is what he is going to 
say—where is there any authority of law for three battalion 
commanders? It is just as I have read it to you, and says that 
“the battalion” shall be commanded by the commandant of 
cadets. There is no law for three battalion commanders, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Of course, the gentleman from Kansas 
has in mind the tactical organization of a field regiment, which 
does not apply exactly at West Point; but we will have some- 
thing over 1,200 cadets there, which will constitute a regiment, 
making it necessary to have a colonel in command; and if you 
have a colonel in command and it is a regimental organization 
you will have your battalion commanders. 

Now, while I am on my feet I want to say that the geutleman 
from Kansas will probably make the same criticism of a num- 
ber of the following paragraphs, where it appears that the officer 
gets un increase of pay. Now, that is either founded in law or 
regulation—I am not prepared to say which, because we did not 
look the matter up, not thinking the question would be raised; 
but it has been the practice for a number of years that when an 
officer is detailed to West Point he is given the pay of the next 
grade aboye the one in which he is commissioned, and that goes 
all the way down the line from the commandant to the second 
lieutenants. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE, Yes. 


How many cadets are there at West Point now? 
After the last examination, when about 100 


let alone 


Three classes graduated last year, which mate- 
In June we 


Mr. BEE. Do I understand the gentleman from Kausas to 
take the position that there is no necessity for a battalion com- 
mander in time of peace, but that there is a necessity for a bat- 
talion commander in time of war? I clearly understood the 
gentleman to make that statement. 

Mr. LITTLE. I did not say that. I said he did not haye 
much to do in time of peace; that Iris duties were somewhat 
perfunctory. He is very useful in time of war. 

Mr. BEE. ‘That may be very true in time of peace, but how 
can you train men for war except by training them in time of 
peace? 

Mr. LITTLE. This thing of taking men out and drilling them 
is a very small part of the making of an army, and after it is 
once done there is not much more of it to do. The colonel’s 
office and the captain's office have a considerable amount of paper 
work to do, but the paper work of the regiment is done in those 
two places. 

Mr. BEE, It is done by the sergeant major. 

i LITTLE, The adjutant does it, and the sergeant major 
helps. 

Mr. BEE. The sergeant major does it. 

Mr. LITTLE. The battalion commander has a sergeant ma- 
jor, too, and those people do not have much to do. 

I do not know why 1,200 men at West Point should have three 
majors commanding battalions, but that is not the point. I 
am making the point of order that even if there ought to be 
that many, there is no law for it. The gentleman says it has 
been the custom at military headquarters, every time a man goes 
to West Point, to raise his salary. That is what I am chal- 
lenging, principally. Where is the law for it? Who is running 
this Government, anyway—the Congress of the United States or 
the War Department? 

Mr. BEE. Does the gentleman challenge it on the ground 
that it is not necessary? 

Mr. LITTLE, On the ground that there is no law for it. I 
have made the point of order that there is no law authorizing it. 

Mr. BEE. The gentleman is not challenging it because the 
duties of a commandant at West Point, in the instruction of 
those young men in the art of war, are not more important than 
the usual duties of an Army officer? 

Mr. LITTLE, No. In addition to making the point of order, 
I say that the duties of a major in command of a battalion at 
West Point do not amount to anything. They do not need him 
there at all. 

Mr. GREENE. of Vermont. The gentleman with his military 
experience does not conclude that all that these battalion com- 
manders at West Point do is to take charge of their respective 
battalions when they are on parade, does he? 

Mr. LITTLE. What else do they do? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There are various functions which 
they perform. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is easy to say so. You mean“ functions“ 
they attend, perhaps. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is why I am trying to state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Go on; say something harder, then. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They serve as tactical officers, 
as instructors, and perform multifarious duties under the direc- 
tion of the commandant. They do not simply wait around for 
the evening parade in order to take command of a battalion. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not see any evidence here that a battalion 
commander is an instructor, and I do not see anything relating 
to it except this clause which says that the commandant of the 
cadets shall have immediate command of the battalion of cadets. 
That tells who is to have command of them, and it is not one of 
these fellows. It says he shall be instructor in the tactics of 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry. If they want either of these 
fellows, why do not they make a law and bring it in here and 
ask Congress to decide it. Who is making these laws anyway, 
the Congress or some department? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I state to the gentleman 

Mr. LITTLE. In just a minute. We are told that they 
have been advancing these salaries every time a man is sent 
down there. I suppose they would be better off if they went 
outside of the Army and got trained teachers to instruct these 
boys anyway. But a man gets a little stand in and a little pull, 
and then he is sent to West Point to teach, and the minute he 
gets there he gets his pay raised. I do not know whether he 
is competent or not. Sometimes he is and sometimes he is not. 
I want to say that I do not believe the teachers of mathematics 
are any good, because their pupils are failing all the time, and 
every time a teacher has pupils who are failing all the time he is 
not a capable teacher, and he ought to be fired. If he can not 
teach he ought to give way to somebody who can. Anybody 
can teach the smart boys. It is the dumb boys and the average 
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boys that they are employed to teach. The others do not need 
any teaching. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In the gentleman’s reference to 
the foundation law, which has reference to the corps as a bat- 
talion, it ought to be taken into consideration that subsequent 
laws have increased the corps beyond the size of a battalion. 

Mr. LITTLE. Where is the subsequent law? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Subsequent laws providing for 
the number of cadets. 

Mr. LITTLE. I have all the laws here. z 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman has the codifica- 
tion of the law. . 

Mr. LITTLE. This is a Federal Code up to 1919. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There have been different acts 
by which we have increased the number of cadets that can be 
appointed to West Point, and they have enlarged and increased 
the body of cadets beyond the size of a battalion. 

Mr. LITTLE. Acts during the last Congress? Everything 
back of the last Congress is in this little book. It is true that 
the laws of the United States are so scattered and so roughly 
and crudely drawn that it is mighty hard for anybody to tell 
what they are. I am trying to find out about this. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Is not the blessed day coming when the Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws, of which the gentleman from 
Kansas is chairman, is going to report the necessary measure 
for the codification of those laws? Because we of the House 
turn to the gentleman from Kansas in reference to matters 
relating to the revision of the laws as a Mohammedan turns to- 
ward Mecca. 

Mr. LITTLE. I thank the gentleman. I hope so, and if the 
gentleman will stay with me and insist on it, we will find out 
where the law is authorizing this. If we find any, the com- 
mittee will know where that is. I make the point of order that 
there is no law authorizing three battalion commanders, and 
no law authorizing the raising of the salary $600 each. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas wish 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I have no knowledge on the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
point of order against the language, in line 28, page 2, that it is 
not in order under subdivision 2 of Rule XXI on the ground that 
there is no law to authorize the appointment of three battalion 
commanders. è 

Mr. LITTLE. And the further point of order that there is 
no law that authorizes the raising of the salaries, even though 
there was a law authorizing the appointment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been unable to discover 
any statute law authorizing the appointment of three battalion 
commanders. 

Mr. LITTLE. I have no objection to reserving the point of 
order and allow them to investigate further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The matter has been debated some time, 
and it might as well be disposed of now. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the Chair allow me to make 
this suggestion. I have not the text of the latest codification 
of the military laws and so I am unable to cite the chapter 
and verse. But it is a fact that with very little ground law 
to start with the institution at West Point has been maintained 
by authority given in the law to the War Department to make 
regulations, not only for the organization of the academy, but 
for the board of instructors and the military unit itself. The 
statute, according to my recollection and understanding, has 
never been laid down as to what shall and shall not be the 
character of the military organization. So this does not violate 
‘existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
rule, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Not if it authorizes the same 
things to be done by regulation. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. BER. Is it not true that the law with reference to 
West Point is very brief? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Absolutely. 

Mr. BEE. And everything that has grown up at the institu- 
tion from the day of its foundation has grown up by regula- 
tion under the War Department and not by statute law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is exactly what I intended 
to state. 

Mr. BEE. There is nothing now in the existing law that 
would prohibit the appointment of three officers as commanders 
of battalions, and therefore it would not be subject to a point 


If it creates a new law it violates the 


of order because it is not a question of foundation law but 
merely a question of carrying out existing regulations, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. So much so that there is little 
foundation law about West Point. It is true to this extent 
that the institution itself was originally founded as an engi- 
neer school, but years ago it ceased to function exclusively 
as an engineer school and the curriculum and policy since have 
been changed, not always specifically by statute, but under the 
blanket authority to the War Department to keep the institu- 
tion up to date. 

Mr. BEE. May I make the further suggestion that if the 
law creating the Military Academy simply provides that Con- 
gress shall establish an academy, describing its character, for 
education of young men as soldiers, would it be necessary to 
prescribe for every separate head or branch of this institu- 
tion any more than it would in the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, for instance, created by law and a constitu- 
tion, be necessary to specify every branch and class that should 
go into that university—the law, medicine, engineering, me- 
chanical, electrical, and how many professors it should be, and 
what the instructors should be paid? 

If so, the books would be so large that none who runs may 
read; but the organic law having established the academy, 
Congress having authorized the War Department to carry it on, 
why is it not within the power of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to report a bill that provides for the battalion com- 
manders and for pay of instructors of artillery and such other 
provisions without having them written into organic law? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I think we have found a 
section of law which covers the paragraph which the gentleman 
from Kansas makes the point of order against. I refer the 
Chair to section 1331 of the Revised Statutes, which provides 
that the supervision and charge of the academy shall be in the 
War Department, under such officer or officers as the Secretary 
of War may assign to duty. He has assigned three battalion 
commanders, and the committee is appropriating for them in 
accordance with this authorization, I think the contention of 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] about the broad 
powers of the War Department is very well taker. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, that is not the law. That was 
the law when the Revised Statutes were passed 41 years ago. 
The law now is that the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, in the State of New York, shall be constituted as 
follows: “There shall be one superintendent, one comman- 
dant,” and so on down, and it states specifically just what there 
shall be. When that is done, that disposes of the other con- 
tention. There is a law that the Secretary of the Navy shall 
appoint a lot of professors and instructors, but there is no 
such law for the department of the Army, as the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] stated a few moments ago. 
Congress has specifically said what they shall have there. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bre] suggests that we can not go 
into minute details. We can go as far as we wish and as far 
as Congress deems best. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Lirrte] contend that section 1331 of the Revised Statutes has 
been repealed? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN.. If it has been repealed, will he cite the 
Chair to the statute which repeals it? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; I have it in my hand. There was a 
provision 41 years agon the Secretary should go ahead and 
run the academy. ce then Congress has passed a different 
law, and Congress has specifically stated how the academy 
shall be run. That repeals the other law. The probability is 
that this act contains somewhere a direct repeal; but if not, it 
would be an implied repeal. 

In the Twenty-ninth Statutes, page 8, it is provided that the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, in the State of 
New York, shall be constituted “ as follows,” and then it goes on 
to specify that there shall be one superintendent, one comman- 
dant of cadets, one senior instructor, and so forth, and so on down, 
winding up with the master of the sword and the teacher of 
music. In addition to that there is provision for prefessors 
and for an instructor of English history, and so on. The law 
provides for 10 assistant instructors. The bill here provides for 
12. Iam unable to find any authority for that, but I did not make 
the point of order. I selected this because it is of no material 
value anyway. Here are three fellows who do not do anything 
anyway, and I think the law should be strictly followed. These 
cadet companies are run by cadet captains as in all military 
schools. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE} says that if we 
never said anything about it, just told them to go ahead, they 
could, but it is the duty of Congress to go somewhat into detail, 
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and Congress has done that. That is the way State universities 
are conducted. 

Mr. BEE. Oh, I never said anything of the kind, I will say 
to my learned friend. He so construes what I said. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Kansas yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In very recent years the number of 
cadets at West Point Academy has been very materially in- 
creased. I do not know whether the increase has been twofold 
or threefold. Is it the contention of the gentleman from Kansas 
that there is a law. fixing the number of instructors so that 
there can be no more instructors appropriated for now, with 
this large increase of cadets, than could have been appropriated 
for before the increase was made? 

Mr. LITTLE. How late was this increase? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It has been within the last few years. 
Until only a few years ago each Member of Congress named one 
cadet, each Senator named a few, and the President named a 
few, and there were a few named, perhaps, by the Secretary of 
War. I do not remember now whether a Member of Congress 
named two or three. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. We could have two in the institu- 
tion at the same time. They went in at the rate of two years 
apart, so that every second year we had an appointment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There has been a very material in- 
crease in the number, has there not? 

Mr, ANTHONY. It has been doubled. 

Mr. LITTLE. In effect that is my contention. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That there can be no.increase with- 
out previous legislation by Congress? 

Mr. LITTLE. In effect that is it. I have allowed several 
items to go by. 

Mr. MANN of [ilinois. But somebody else might not allow 
them to go by hereafter. I wanted to get at the gentleman's 
contention. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in respect to the 
suggestion that there ought to be an increase in the teaching 
force at West Point by reason of the increased number of cadets 
at that institution, I wish to say that the suggestion presents a 
question of policy and not one of authority, or power. The stat- 
ute cited by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] very clearly 
establishes the personnel of the official body at West Point so 
far as it is authorized by express law. 

The Chair asked whether the statute cited by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] had been repealed, or not. Ap- 
parently there has been no repeal of this statute in express 
terms. But it is not necessary to effect a repeal, for a subsequent 
statute to state in terms that all antecedent statutes are re- 
pealed. If there is an inevitable conflict beween the subsequent 
statute, and the antecedent statute, so that they can not stand 
together, then there is a repeal by implication, just as absolute, 
as if the antecedent statute had been specifically repealed. The 
statute cited by the gentleman from Kansas, and the older 
statute on which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
relies, can not stand together. The subsequent statute specifically 
fixes the personnel and that personnel can not be enlarged by 
the antecedent statute. The two statutes being in necessary con- 
flict, the later expression of legislative intent must prevail. 

In other words the subsequent statute must of necessity op- 
erate a repeal by implication of the antecedent act. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of the 
Chair to this question. I am not well versed on parliamentary 
law and do not claim to be, but here is a statute which author- 
izes military instruction at West Point. The statute author- 
izes a number of cadets to be appointed to that school. How 
can they receive military instruction if they are not organized 
into military units and if they are organized into military units 
necessary for instruction, how can they be so organized if they 
can not have the officers? 
` Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But they must be organized 
according to law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, here is an academy with 1,300 
cadets. It is necessary to organize them into companies, into 
battalions, and into a regiment in order that they may receive 
the military instruction which that academy is established to 
give. How can they be if they are not authorized to have the 
proper officers for their military instruction? ‘The implication 
of law carries all incidental authority which is necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the statute. It would be idle to pro- 
vide for military instruction by statute and then to hold the 
necessary appropriation for instruction not authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Lirritr] makes the point of order against 
the paragraph, beginning with line 23, on page 2, that the para- 


graph is not in order under subdivision 2, Rule XXI, on the 
ground that there is no authority of law for this item. It is not 
for the Chair to pass upon the desirability of this provision of 
the bill, or necessarily wpon its effect upon the conduct of the 
Military Academy. If there are defects in the law, the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs may remove those defects by appropriate 
legislation, but in an appropriation bill you must show some 
authority. That is the clear intendment of the rule. It is not 
necessarily specific authority, it may be general, but it must be 
one or the other. Now, the committee refers to a statute gen- 
eral in form enacted many years ago which places the super- 
vision and charge of the academy in the War Department un- 
der such officers as the Secretary of War may assign to that 
duty, but there is a subsequent statute which has been referred 
to which specifically sets forth the personnel at the academy, 
the number of officers, professors, etc., and the Chair has been 
unable to find and the committee has not referred the Chair 
to any statute which authorizes the appointment of three bat- 
talion commanders at the Academy. The Chair is therefore 
constrained to rule that there is no existing law authorizing this 
appropriation, and therefore sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay, of 16 instructors of Caval Artillery (Field and Coast), 
and In b 0 tactics (captains), in add tion to pay as first and second 
lieutenants, $6,400, 

Mr. Serre: Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no authority for these 16 3 of Cavalry, Ar- 
N and so forth, with increased pa 

e CHAIRMAN. Did the peste ST make the point of 
e 


Mr. LITTLE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman state his point of 
order? 

Mr. LITTLE. The point of order is that there is no au- 


‘thority of law for the increased pay of these men and that 


there is no authority of law for 16 instructors. Some time ago 
I said there was only authority of law for 10 of these assistant 
professors that I could find. I would like to hear from the com- 
mittee on this; there may be authority of law, but I have not 
found it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I Will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Of course the gentleman from Kansas 
understands these men who are detailed down there are regular 
men in the Regular Establishment. It is immaterial so far as 
this Government is concerned whether they are at West Point 
or at Kalamazoo. The only difference is that if they are used 
as instructors they get the pay of the next higher grade and 
you save 

The CHAIRMAN. Win the gentlemen raise their voices? 
The Chair can not hear. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman says that it does not make 
any difference as to their detail as to pay, but they are getting 
much nicer jobs at West Point than anywhere else. Why raise 
their salaries? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether he makes the point of order on the additional pay or 
to including instructors at all? 

Mr. LITTLE. Both of them. Where is the authority for 
the 16 instructors? I am aware that they are entitled to some, 
but I have not been able to find any authority for 16. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Upon what ground does the 
gentleman base his contention that the point of order lies be- 
cause we have exceeded a certain number? If so, what fs the 
number we have exceeded? 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not remember at the moment how many; 
the gentleman can find out for himself. I make the point of 
order on the whole thing. It may be there is authority for 
this, but it occurred to me that the last time I looked over 
it I did not find it. I may add, Mr. Chairman, I found this 
War Department has just gone on—go as they please anyway— 
and I think the law now should begin to be enforced. We have a 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification up here that they have 
had ever since 1888 without any authorization of law and for 
which we have appropriated thousands and thousands of dollars 
every year. I think the military government ought to be sub- 
ordinate to the civil, and I think that the servants of the 
Congress of the United States should follow its laws. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If I may be permitted to suggest, 
the Military Academy bill ever since I have been in Congress 
has never been questioned in this respect because it was under- 
stood it was a living and growing institution and that from 
time to time its technical organization or academic organization 
changed with the character of the times and their demands. 
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Under the blanket powers of the War Department to regukite the 
institution in its details it has seemed to the Congress to be 
wise not to question every time whether there was specific statute 
authorizing the thing that is asked to be appropriated for—— 

Mr. LITTLE. That is what I am objecting to. I think the 
Military Affairs Committee ought to question it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, But I am talking about the policy 
on the floor of this House that ever since I can remember, be- 
ginning with the Sixty-second Congress, nobody has raised this 
question, inasmuch as the Committee on Military Affairs has 
never brought out a recommendation for an appropriation ex- 
ceeding what was apparently on the face of it a reasonable num- 
ber of people to conduct properly the functions of that growing 
inst’ ‘ution; and the increased numbers from year to year were 
equitable. 

But within the time of the last Congress itself this institution 
has been more than doubled in the number of its cadets, and it 
follows as a logical sequence they will have to stand some 
increase in the number of instructors. 

Mr. LITTLE. Why do you not bring in a law before Con- 


gress? : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If this can be passed as it is there 
will be no necessity for bringing in a law. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, in order to save time and help 
along, and, God knows, these boys need instruction, I am going 
to withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The.Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Seven privates, first class, at $33 
second class, at $30 each per month, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, first I will make a point of 
order against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. DOWELL. I make the point of order against the para- 
graph beginning at line 13 and ending at line 15, on page 4, on 
the ground that same is not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL. As to this provision, I am unable to know 
how under the general provisions of the law the private soldier 
has any part in the instruction at West Point. I maintain that 
under the general provisions the private soldier is not provided 
for in the law. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think the gentieman will find, 
if the Chair will permit me, that these private soldiers are a part 
of the Army detachment that has been, in some form of organi- 
zation or another, on duty at the United States Military Acad- 
emy for a long time. There is an enormous amount of Army 
property, such as ordnance stores, and ordnance itself, cannon, 
rifles, and also horses and stables, and all sorts of things. 

Mr. DOWELL. If that be true, Mr. Chairman, then they 
should be provided for under the general military bill and not 
under this bill. I concede that the private soldier is provided 
for in the Regular Military Establishment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the gentleman will further per- 
mit, it has been the practice for I do not know how long to 
keep the pay roll of the United States Military Academy, so 
far as these permanent details are concerned, upon a separate 
basis from that of the Regular Establishment. West Point has 
a different accounting. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is clearer that it does not come within this 
bill. This is an appropriation for the Military Academy and 
not for the Military Establishment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is for the soldier who is on 
duty at the academy. 

Mr. DOWELL. But he is only on duty by virtue of an assign- 
ment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is true of all of them. 

Mr. DOWELL. He may be assigned to any place. That is 
true. The private soldier is assigned to any point that his supe- 
rior officer desires to assign him. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. May I suggest to the gentleman 
what may clear up his mind, if I am able to do so, that the 
regular army appropriation bill does not carry the money for 
the people who are on duty at West Point, and so they are car- 
ried in this. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the point I want to make. The 
private soldier at West Point should be provided for in the 
regular military bill. I find in this bill there is provision for 
nearly 1,000 private soldiers at West Point and there is also 
provision for two or three hundred noncommissioned officers. 

„MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 


Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 


each per month, and 21 privates 
$10,352. : 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman understand that 
this is a part of the band? 

Mr. DOWELL. There are a few in the band. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I mean in this item. 

Mr. DOWELL. In this item it is provided for 50 enlisted 
men, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The item as read? 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not understand that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This is the way the bill reads. 

Mr. DOWELL. The bill does not indicate that they are a 
part of the band. i 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The bill does indicate it. Here is the 
situation. It says “For pay of field mnisicians: 1 sergeant, 
$672; 2 corporals, at $36 each per month, $864;” and a certain 
number of privates. They all come within the definition of 
field musicians. Now, the other privates come later in the bill 
under the heading “For pay of service detachment.” Then 
there is a provision for a lot of other privates. These privates 
that are mentioned are part of the band. Now, what the neces- 
sity is I do not undertake to say. 

Mr. DOWELL. I find just above, if the gentleman Will 
permit, there are 15 enlisted musicians and then 20 enlisted 
musicians and then 15 more enlisted musicians for the band. 
Then I find in the section that I have just read 7 private sol- 
diers and 21 private soldiers. z 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. These are field musicians, separate, 
possibly, from the band. They may be buglers; I do not know. 


Mr. DOWELL. I do not know what they are. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. They are not the ordinary private 
soldiers. 


Mr. DOWELL. So far as this bill is concerned, they are 
private soldiers. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has 
suggested these are members of the band. I notice in the band, 
according to the last law I can find, there are only to be 50 
enlisted men, and before you get to this place it shows there 
are 50 enlisted men. In line 3 there are 15, and in line 5 
there are 15 more, and in line 7 there are 20. The law I have 
in my hand says the band shall consist of one teacher, an en- 
listed man, and a sergeant, and of the enlisted musicians in the 
band, 15 shall receive $51 a month, and 15 shall receive $44 a 
month, and the remaining 20 shall get so much. That only 
allows, so far as I have gotten, 50 of them. I do not find any- 
thing about buglers. j 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. BAER. What are these bands for? 
dances and balls they give over there? 

Mr, LITTLE. They ought to turn them out when the con- 
gressional committee comes up, I should say. 

Mr. BAER. Well, they do not. I think the gentleman from 
Iowa has got into the right place with his point of order. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If I may suggest, the reason 
why these appropriations are carried in this bill is that the 
general annual appropriation bill for the Army does not carry 
them, except for the officers themselves. I should have said 
that when I spoke of this same thing before. 

Mr. DOWELL. This also applies to the noncommisioned 
officers who are scattered throughout this bill? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No. The pay roll is charged oft 
against the academy as if it were by itself, on a separate 
foundation. ‘The officers are detailed to it, and a large part of 
the enlisted strength at the academy is there on a permanent 
job as if at a permanent military post. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman agree with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN] that these are musicians in this 
first paragraph, in line 10? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is field musicians. That is 
part of the tactical organization, and not part of the bani. 

Mr. LITTLE. The law I refer to provides for only 22 pri- 
vates for that. There may be 28 according to this bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. There may be a discrepancy as 
to the number. There may be somebody extra who plays the 
cymbals. They may be smuggled into the band in some way, 
but we did not think it was big enough to pay any attention 
to it. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman may think it does not amount 
to much when he puts an army at West Point having no ap- 
parent purpose. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. In the use of the word ap- 
parent” the gentleman from Iowa is in error. They have the 
care and custody of millions of dollars’ worth of property, and 
their experience and aptitude as enlisted men are valuable. 
They serve as demonstrators and instructors to these cadets, 


Are they for the 


1920. 


Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
private soldier instructs the cadets? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. He is a demonstrator and instruc- 
tor. The apparatus which the young man at West Point is 
taught to oversee in action and to use himself is demonstrated 
and explained by the noncommissioned officers and by the en- 
listed men who are in charge of that property and who in that 
sense serve as instructors. 

Mr. BAER. How many of these men are assigned to run 
the automobiles in which the officers ride around there? 

Mr. DOWELL. Are these men used to march back and forth 
in front of the cadets to instruct them? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. That is not the sense in which 
I meant to describe their service as demonstrators and instruc- 
tors. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Some of these men take care of horses, 
and things like that. 

Mr. DOWELL. There is provision in this bill for all the 
men necessary to take care of the horses and all the other work 
that is to be done. That is all included. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Some of the most competent in- 
structors in equitation in the Army are old noncommissioned 
officers. They are frequently given charge of the classes them- 
selves, the supervisors of those classes being only nominally 
invested with those duties in their capacity as commissioned 
officers. These old-time cavalrymen are often the actual in- 
structors of the young men in horsemanship. 

Mr. LITTLE. How about the fellows that draw the big 
salaries for doing that? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They do not draw the big sal- 
aries for that. They draw their salaries as commissioned 
officers. They have the general oversight of the instruction. 
MI. DOWELL. The gentleman will recognize that in this 

bill the committee has provided for all the instructors neces- 
sary in every branch. Ample provision has been made for 
every instructor in every branch. These private soldiers and 
these noncommissioned officers do not come within the long 
list of instructors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. f 
~ Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I shall not take up the full five 
minutes. 5 y 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that this point of order comes here 
as a surprise and is not particularly -well fortified, at least 
by the practice of the House during a great many years, re- 
gardless of whether one may be able at this moment to cite 
the exact statutes to contradict it. 

There has accumulated at the Military Academy at West 
Point in all these years a great amount of military supplies 
and stores and ordnance and equipment of all kinds used in 
the Army. The very purpose of their assembly there is in 
order that the yonng students or cadets at the academy may 
have an opportunity to see in operation the various things 
that they are subsequently to be called upon to use profes- 
sionally, and upon their graduation to be held responsible for 
themselves. The very purpose of their assembly there is that 
the young men may not only use them but that they may ac- 
quire competency to operate them. That property includes an 
accumulation of all kinds of ordnance, animals, machinery, 
and transportation, and all that kind of thing, which the young 
officer upon his graduation has to take charge of for himself. 
All this property should not be permitted to lie at the post 
uncared for. It has to have the same scrupulous care by day 
and by night as it would when in use in the Army itself and 
as it would if it were cared for by the same men who now 
take care of it from West Point. The ordnance and machinery 
and equipment are being cared for and slushed and greased 
properly, and the young cadet, instead of doing that work him- 
self at a particular time, has turned to another lesson in the 
book or to some other piece of apparatus that he is in charge of, 
The necessity for the care and custody of this property is no 
different from what it would be if it were in one of the line 
divisions in a camp or on the field or elsewhere. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly agree with the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Greene]. Having heard the re- 
marks of the gentlemen on the other side, it seems to me that 
these points of order are dilatory. There certainly can not be 
nny foundation for a point of order which would have the effect 
of depriving us of instructors at the Military Academy, or 
points of order against the units organized there, or points of 
order against the necessary enlisted men who are there. 
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This institution has been founded upon special statutes. It 
has grown up step by step. The Army appropriation bill does 
not carry the enlisted men for the Military Academy, but for 
years and years this same policy has been pursued that is pur- 
sued in this bill, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL] 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lrrrre], coming up in a 
manner to cut down and cut the heart out of the West Point 
Military Academy, would have this United States without 
trained officers, would have the United States helpless, and 
would have the academy up there, with the cadets appointed 
by Congressmen and Senators and the President of the United 
States, deprived of instructors to teach them. 

West Point is an Army post, and the gentleman from Iowa 
and the gentleman from Kansas would have all the property 
there and the post there stripped of enlisted men. The en- 
listed men there serve the same purpose that they serve at any 
other Army post in the United States. 

Do these men cost the American Government any more at 
West Point than they would serving at any other post in this 
country? The very purpose for which these men are put there 
is to protect the property and to be a part of the means of 
instructing these young cadets who will graduate from that in- 
stitution and in after life be officers to command soldiers in 
special units. It is the law now and ought to continue to be 
the law, and these attacks by points of order should not be 
made nor should they be seriously considered. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to agree 
with my colleague from Kansas {Mr. Lrrrrie] on this point of 
order. Beyond all question the Committee on Military Affairs 
has authority to report bills for carrying on the Military Acad- 
emy. Beyond all question it has authority to report a bill 
carrying every item ordinarily connected with the proper con- 
duct and maintenance of the Military Academy. Now, in order 
to carry on the Military Academy and properly understand the 
art of war, it is not only necessary to have all the inani- 
mate paraphernalia connected with military operations, but 
also that the various ranks of men should be there who are 
used in the actual operations of war. I am not a military ex- 
pert, but it is well known that field musicians are used in every 
army, and I venture to say that every military academy in the 
world of any standing has field musicians attached to it. In 
order for the young men to understand their business properly 
and know what to do with field musicians and how to manage 
and use them and what their duties are, it is necessary to have 
them at the academy. We all understand that the duties of 
field musicians extend very much beyond the playing of a 
musical instrument. 

For these reasons it seems to me it is very clear that field 
musicians should be attached to a military academy, and the 
general authority for the carrying on of the Military Academy 
would seem to me sufficient to authorize this appropriation. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, a word on the point of order. 
This bill is not entirely consistent in its make-up. We have here 
a number of officers provided for, but their pay is not carried in 
this bill, except their extra pay. Their regular pay is pro- 
vided for in the Army appropriation bill. There are a consider- 
able number of enlisted men in the service detachment at West 
Point, and their pay is carried in this bill. This inconsistency 
has run on in this way for many years, but the worst that can 
be said of it is that it is not consistent. If a point of order is 
directed against the pay of the enlisted men being carried in this 
bill, perhaps it should be sustained as a matter of law and parlia- 
mentary procedure in this House, but it is only a matter of tak- 
ing it out of this bill and putting it into the regular military 
appropriation bill, because, if not carried in this bill, the pay of 
these noncommssioned officers and enlisted men would have to 
be provided for in the Army appropriation bill. It would simply 
make this bill so much smaller and the Army bill so much larger. 
As a matter of convenience and in order to show what the ex- 
penditure has been at the Military Academy the pay of the en- 
listed men at the academy has been carried on this particular 
bill for years. It seems to me that as a matter of cost-account 
keeping the pay of the officers ought to be carried in this bill, 
too, but it is not a matter of vital importance. 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr, BAER. I know the gentleman was a colonel in the Army. 
Now, when he was in the Army did he have privates as chauf- 
feurs to run around with him? I think that ought to be cut out. 

Mr, TILSON. Unfortunately I never obtained the exalted 
rank which at that time would have entitle me to an automo- 
bile. So I never had a chauffeur to run around with me. 

Mr. BAER. They have quite an army of them, and we need 
them in other branches of the service instead of acting as 


4 


chauffeurs. 
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Mr, TILSON. I doubt if the chauffeur privilege is abused at 
West Point at all. I believe that is one place where that privi- 
lege has not been seriously abused. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the specific statute. The gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Green] suggested that we ought to be allowed to 
appropriate whatever is necessary to run the academy. As the 
Chair said a few minutes ago, we might do that if there was a 
law for it, but we have made a law which provides for certain 
things and not for others. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowert] has made a point 
of order against lines 13, 14, and 15, which provide for 7 
privates and 21 privates, making 28 in all. Now, I have in my 
hand the extract from the law of 1918, chapter 108, which 
states that there shall be 50 enlisted men in the band. Now, if 
you will look up above you will find, in lines 3 to 5, that there 
a provision for 50 enlisted men in the band, which finishes 
that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not understand that a field 
musician is a member of the band. 

Mr. LITTLE. All right. Now, in 1908 the act of May 28 
provided, in addition to or a part of the band, for some field 
musicians. But another act was passed, which I just read, chap- 
ter 108, Fortieth Statutes. That provides for a band, but says 
nothing about the field musicians, and I am inclined to think 
that by implication the rest of this field-musician business was 
abolished and repealed, and ceased to be the law. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Wait a minute. But even if that is not so, 
then the law of 1908 obtains, and I turn to it and I find that 
there were then provided 22 privates, at $180. Now, there is a 
good deal of difference between 22 and 28 in law, and these 
people have just fudged over on us and added 6 men to whom 
they are not entitled. It is against the law and they are not 
entitled to them, and the point of order is well taken, There is 
no law authorizing 28. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman surely remembers, from his 
military service, that the field musicians are not a part of the 
band at all. They are a part of the regular military organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. LITTLE. I have conceded that and still have disposed 
of your case. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa withdraws the 
point of order. y 

Mr. LITTLE. I renew the point of order. In deference to 
the wishes of the Chair I will not ask him to make a ruling; 
but while reserving this point of order, let me say again, gen- 
tlemen, that my primary purpose in doing this is to remind the 
Military Committee that for many years they have been violat- 
ing the law with impunity, and following the orders of the 
War Department with impunity, and proceeding to make law to 
govern the Army of this country in appropriation bills. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. May I make to my very placid friend this sug- 
gestion 

Mr. LITTLE. You are quite right—— 

Mr. BEE. It occurs to me from the discussion I have heard 
that the Military Academy appropriations have been carried 
along for many years without special law to cover the matters 
which have been introduced. 

Mr. LITTLE. Everybody obeys the law but the Army. 

Mr. BEE. Not necessarily the Army. 

Mr. LITTLE. The Foreign Affairs Committee was in the 
same shape, I discovered the other day, and I expect there are 
a lot more. 

Mr. BEE. Let me make this suggestion: The gentleman is 
going to demoralize the institution at West Point by his points 
of order if sustained. Why does not the gentleman serve notice 
on the distinguished gentlemen of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee that next year, when he is here, as he will be 

Mr. LITTLE. I thank the gentleman. : 

Mr. BEE. If they have not brought in a law to cover it, 
he will object and raise the points of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. The only way to do it is to insist on it now. 

Mr. BEE. But the gentleman is destroying the institution 
now by his points of order. 

‘Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? Does not the 
gentleman from Texas think it would be a good idea to put 
the gentleman from Kansas on the Committee on Military 
Affairs to fill the vacancy? : 

Mr. BEE. I would amend that motion by making the gentle- 
man from Kansas the whole committee. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the gentleman from Texas, if I may make the suggestion—a 
Suggestion which may enable us to get through more rapidly— 
and that is I suggest unoflicially and not by direction of the 
committee that there is already manifest in the Committee on 
Military Affairs a growing disposition to take up the matter 
of the reorganization of the Military Academy at West Point, 
after we have got through with the pressing business of this 
session, which now lies principally in a bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army generally, We hope that perhaps next winter 
we can take up the matter in its entirety, look it over very 
carefully and prudently, and bring to the House some well- 
considered recommendation for a change which may be em- 
bodied in the general law. If, as we hope, a consummation of 
our expectations can be reached and we can in the meanwhile 
be indulged by carrying the institution along as the House has 
earried it for many years, it might expedite the business for 
the afternoon. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. BEE. That is exactly what I had in mind in appeal- 
ing to my friend from Kansas in reference to not making the 
points of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, after the encouraging state- 
ment of the gentleman from Vermont, a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee, I think I can say that I have achieved the 
result that I had in mind, and which I started out to obtain; 
and “ Now, Lord, let Thy seryant depart in peace,” and you 
gentlemen go on with your bill. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Clothing not drawn due enlisted men on discharge, $5,000. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill if this 
is a new detachment of the Signal Corps? 

Mr. MORIN. Yes; this is a new detachment placed there on 
account of the development of the Signal Corps that has come 
about by reason of the war. 

Mr. TILSON. Has there been any detachment in aviation at 
West Point? 

Mr. MORIN. No. 

Mr. TILSON. I suppose there would be some difficulty in 
finding a landing place at West Point? 

Mr. MORIN. I doubt if there ever will be on that account. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


One chief clerk, $1,800, 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of inquiring why they need so 
many new additional clerks over the number that they already 
have. 

Mr. MORIN. The reason given is the great increase in the 
corps of cadets. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How many more will they have next 
year than they have now? 

Mr. MORIN. They expect to have about 1 altogether. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Have they not 1, now? 

Mr. MORIN. No; 760. There is a class out; they graduated 
three classes last year. It is not filled up to the capacity of the 
academy. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

88 nt civ: n st — 
nantes Haug boabe. wrestling, and priming, 94.000 ns"? on 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill a 
question. These last two expert civilian instructors, who seem 
to have demonstrated that muscle is worth as much or more 
than brain by getting as large a salary as the other instructors, 
do they also get quarters? 

Mr. MORIN. Yes; they get quarters. ' 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What do these instructors do—any- 
thing else besides give instruction in fencing, boxing, wrestling, 
and swimming, and act as coaches for football? 

Mr. MORIN. They have regular classes every day, and, in 
addition to the regular hours specified in which they have 
classes, at certain hours of the day they give individual instruc- 
tion to the cadets. They are kept pretty busy all the time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


41.440 pay of two oilers for power plant (increase of $720 submitted), 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in 
lines 11 and 12, the words in parentheses, “increase of $720 
submitted.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN of Illinois: Page 13, lines 11 and 
12, after the word“ plant, Strike out the words in parentheses, “ in- 
crease of $750 submitted.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of chapel organist and choirmaster, $1,500. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend on page 14, 
line 3, by striking out the figures “ $1,500” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $2,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

page Ti line 3, after the word “ choirmaster,” strike out the figures 
“$1 and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $2,000.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, if there is one person more than 
another who by his work has established himself firmly in the 
hearts of the young men at West Point and those who go there 
as visitors, I think it is the present organist at the Military 
Academy. The man who is there now has been there for some 
years. He occupies the dual position of organist and choirmas- 
ter. I speak of him because of my intimate personal knowl- 
edge of him and the fact that I have known him since his early 
boyhood. I know that his work as organist and choirmaster at 
West Point is of such pronounced excellence that he should be 
paid a reasonable and fair compensation. On page 12 of the 
bill there is provision made for pay of two civilian instructors 
in military gymnastics, fencing, boxing, wrestling, and swim- 
ming at $4,000, which would be $2,000 each. 

Certainly the man who is acting organist and choirmaster at 
the Military Academy and who receives but $1,500, should be 
put upon a parity at least with those who contribute to the 
physical well-being of the boys there, for this man contributes 
not alone to their physical but their mental, moral, and spiritual 
well-being. It is a avell-recognized fact that the music in the 
chapel under the direction of Mr. Mayer, the man of whom I 
speak, is not excelled at similar institutions in this or any other 
country. It is something that is not as spectacular, I agree, as 
those who may serve upon the parade ground, but it is a matter 
which sinks deeply into the minds and hearts of the young men 
who are of the corps of cadets at West Point. There is not one 
there who does not respect, who does not love, this man, and 
the great desire of everyone there, I know, is to see him re- 
tained. He is staying there at a very considerable financial 
sacrifice. I do not speak of that, however, because that is a 
matter personal to himself. I offer the amendment which I 
have offered, to which the gentleman from Illinois ‘reserves the 
point of order, because I think the most excellent service of the 
‘man, which has been recognized by those in command at the 
post and I think by members of the Military Affairs Committee, 
should be recognized by the Congress also, and that he may 
have this slight addition to his salary, so that his compensation 
will be at least measurably commensurate with the services ren- 
dered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois make 
the point of order? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The statute provides for the office of 
choirmaster, but does not fix the salary. Therefore, under the 
precedents of the House, the salary is fixed by the amount car- 
ried in the previous appropriation bill. As this amendment 
seeks to increase that amount, it is new legislation and out of 
order. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word in order to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question. Turning to page 12 we find a provision for one pro- 
fessional civilian instructor in military gymnastics, fencing, box- 
ing, wrestling, and swimming, whose pay is $1,500. Then imme- 
diately following that there is an item for pay of two expert 
assistant civilian instructors in military gymnastics, fencing, 
boxing, wrestling, and swimming, $4,000, which is $2,000 each. 
Why are the assistants worth more than the principal? 

Mr. MORIN. One of those assistants is instructor in wres- 
tling. . 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. The same duty seems to be as- 
signed in the case of each. That seems to be military gymnas- 


ties, fencing, boxing, wrestling, and swimming. The principal 
is paid $1,500 and each of the assistants is paid $2,000. 

Mr. MOREN. The assistants are experts, and have been there 
for a long time. The boxing instructor is Tom Jenkins, who has 
been there for 16 years. He was at one time the champion 
wrestler of this country. His salary has been increased from 
time to time. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. The assistants are worth more 
than the principal? 

Mr. MORIN. They are both experis, and they are worth 
more. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance of one automobile, $300. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking a question. Is it possible 
that there is only one automobile out there? 

Mr. MORIN. No; there are more than one. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This item is for maintenance of one 
automobile. Is the maintenance of the others carried some- 
where else? 

Mr. MORIN. No; that is an automobile assigned to some 
particular officer. They have provided him with an automobile, 
and this is for the maintenance of it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not object to the amount at all, 
because I think it is proper, but I was wondering if the gentle- 
man’s committee has succeeded in cutting them down to one 
automobile. 

Mr. MORIN. No; we are adding one. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How many have they there? 

Mr. MORIN. I could not answer that. That particular 
automobile is in the department of practical engineering. These 
automobiles are assigned to the different departments. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And the gentleman is unable to ad- 
vise me how many automobiles are there? 

Mr. MORIN. I do not know the number. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MORIN. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Can the gentleman tell me whether 
the people provided for here have in addition to the pay the 
bonus of $240? 

Mr. MORIN. The gentleman refers to the employees of the 
Military Academy? 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Yes; those who have been enumer- 
ated on the previous pages. 

Mr. MORIN. I do not so understand. 7 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. The gentleman is not certain? 

Mr. MORIN. I do not think so. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

For poenam of machines, tools, ete., for practical instruction of 
cadets wood and metal working, $500. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the reason for certain changes 
in the bill. Many words are left out of what has heretofore 
been carried in the bill and the words “and so forth” inserted, 
Is not the gentleman afraid that language may be misunder- 
stood? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Where is it? 

Mr. TILSON. Bottom of page 19. The words “and so 
forth” are added. The language included heretofore “ lan- 
terns,” “matches,” and a number of other articles, which are 
stricken out, and the words “and so forth” carried. This in- 
stance is in line 13, page 19. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Take, for instance, page 19, line 7, 
“Department of law, books, stationery, and so forth, 8850.“ 
The gentleman from Connecticut is well aware that every once 
in a while every one of these departments run into a construc- 
tion of the statute by the Auditor or Comptroller of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. TILSON. I am aware of that fact, and was just wonder- 
ing in reference to the construction of this language. The rea- 
son why I am inquiring is the fear that we might run into the 
same thing by the use of the words “and so forth.” 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; that has been the language used 


in various appropriation statutes for years, and authorizes the 
use of money for similar things which might be considered to 
be about the same character; whereas without some such lan- 
guage the comptroller was frequently compelled to hold that 
you can not use money for one purpose for which Congress evi- 
dently may have designed it but did not say so. 

Mr. TILSON. How much leeway will this give the officer in 
charge of the expenditure? 
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Mr: MANN of Illinois. I should say, where we provide for 
the purchase of books, stationery, and so forth, that would per- 
mit the purchase of ink and possibly pens. 

Mr; TILSON. Would not these articles come under sta- 
tionery? 

Mr. MANN. of Illinois. No; they would not—not strictly 
speaking, I do not think they would under the ruling of the 
auditor or the comptroller. 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Is the gentleman trying to get the words 
“and so forth” taken out? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, No; I think they ought to remain in. 
I know that Congress at one time, or several times, took out 
the words “and so forth” without knowing much about it, and 
as a result of it they haye been at times prohibited from pur- 
chasing these ordinarily necessary articles which could have 
been purchased under the language and so forth.” It is im- 
possible in many cases to describe all the items which may be 
necessary to be purchased—little things, office supplies, and 
things of that sort. Take, for instance, nibs which you use to 
fasten papers together, if that be the term—I do not know 
whether that is correct or not—but paper fasteners; they would 
not be covered by the term “stationery,” and yet, in fact, they 
are the same character of stuff, for wherever people use sta- 
tionery they use those fasteners. 

Mr. TILSON. My inquiry was prompted by the fact that in 
a considerable number of cases in this bill a number of articles 
in detail have been left out and the language of the bill thereby 
much reduced by the use of the words and so forth.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In these items there has-been nothing 
left out. 

Mr. TILSON. No; but in some other items of the bill, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That may be. 

Mr. TILSON. A number of other items. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This saves the enumeration at the 
risk of not correctly enumerating and enlarging the scope of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think the gentleman from Con- 
necticut will bear out the suggestion the words.“ and so forth,” 
followed down in connection with the words in the paragraph, 
will themselves have a restrictive meaning, and as not by any 
menns being general terms, the words “and so forth” meaning. 
a continuation of the same kind of articles as already specified. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no objection if it will serve the purpose. 
In fact, I favor a liberal interpretation or statutes for dis- 
bursing officers, giving them a wide range of discretion. I was 
wondering if the words“ and so forth“ would do it and whether 
they would pass the auditor and comptroller: 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think they will. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For water pipe, plumbing, and repairs, $8,000. 

„ t nebo of this appropriation be, and the same is 
hereby, made immediately available. 

Mr: OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and since as a member of the committee I have had no 
time to speak on this bill I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak: for 12 minutes. 

The GHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to speak for 12 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears nene. 

Mr OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, also with the indulgence of the 
Chair that I may speak a little out of order in an attempt to 
controvert the statisties given by the leader of the majority on 
universal military training. It is a little out of order but I am 
going to ask the indulgence of the committee if it will allow me 
to speak out of order for that length of time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.]) The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr: DOWELL. Mr; Chairman, before the gentleman proceeds 
I desire to reserve a point of order on the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman reserves a point of order 
on the proviso, 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say for the benefit of 


the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtx] that I told him an 
hour or so ago that I was to address the committee in an attempt 
to correct his figures which he made last week in the case of 
universal military training throughout the country, so it is a 
fair field and 1 would not want to take any undue advantage of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the leader of the majority has made such gross 
misstatements with regard to the cost of universal training to 
the Government that as a strong advocate of such legislation I 
am constrained to challenge and correct his figures. In prelimi- 
nary remarks before the House he stated that universal military 
traihing would cost the United States $1,000,000,000 a year, and 


Kamote his speech front the Recorp of Tuesday, January 27, page 


Subsequently, a few days later, we should give him credit for 
revising. his figures to $600,000,000.. It was the same majority 
leader who a few weeks ago was reported in the press as oppos- 
ing any increase at the present time in the salaries of officers of 
the Army and Navy, in spite of the glaring evidence that many 
of our most efficient officers are resigning daily on account of 
inability to make both ends meet and the morale and efficiency 
of the War and Navy Departments is rapidly breaking. down, 
due to the small compensation of the officers. There is such a 
thing as false economy, and it is a very narrow and near-sighted 
policy, indeed, which would deny our splendid officers in the 
Army and Navy a réasonable promotion in salaries which have 
been stationary: for a dozen years, : 

The least this Congress could do would be to favorably act 
on the Wadsworth-Crago bills, which substantially increase the 
pay of officers 31 per cent, although it would not meet with 
the increased’ cost of living since 1908, which has advanced 
approximately 100 per cent. I have tried to use the same con- 
sistency in consideration of the Military Academy bill, believing 
it to be poor economy to withhold appropriations recommended 
for West Point for the upkeep, development, and enlargement 
of the Military Academy due to the entrance and matriculation 
of'a greater number of students than ever before. 


The cost of the soldier to the United States in 1915, including- 


all overhead charges, was about $1,000 a year, while to-day, as 
accurately as can be figured by the Finance Division of the War 
Department, the cost of a soldier per year is about $1,700, in 
spite of figures given in the House that the soldier cost the Gov- 
ernment $2,000. 

My maiden speech on military policies delivered in the House 
of Representatives nearly four years ago adyocated universal 
military training and the continuation and propagation of sum- 
mer military camps, “a la Plattsburg,” and even those: most 
prejudiced against the system of intensive training will acknowl- 
edge the splendid effectiveness of the summer military training 
camps whieh sent over to France 60,000 Well-trained officers 
during the Great War. 

Jam to-day just as enthusiastic for the incorporation of uni- 
versal training into military law as I was four years ago. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLNEY. I will if I can get an extension of time at the 
close of my speech. Although the memorable Demoeratie caucus 


-ai week ago went on record by a vote of 108 to 17 against such 
legislation, I do not propose to allow an obituary to be read’ 


over a body which is not yet dead and is far from being buried. 
It would seem not to be a breach of etiquette to disclose to the 
Members how our committee stands on universal military 


training, and according to careful poll there are 10 members 
for and 9 against, with 1 member doubtful. However, I would 


frankly state my opinion to you that besides an overwhelming 
sentiment: on my side of the House against, there is doubtless 
a. majority sentiment against universal training on the Re- 
publican side of the House. Therefore, While on the surface 
universal military training may be doomed in this session of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, its friends, loyal and legion, must 
keep the subject alive, rekindling the camp fires, so that even- 
tually we will incorporate into law a provision: creating. the 
citizen soldier. I predict that if universal military training is 
not incorporated into law during this session of Congress it will 
always be an animate body, a real, virile issue, and; while tempo- 
rarily passive, will confront us as a live, burning issue until 
finally enacted into law. I believe in the provision for uni- 
versal military training as outlined in the Wadsworth bill, and 
which I hope will be written into the Kahn bill, more as a 
civil asset than as a military necessity. The Great War taught 
us more than we perhaps can appreciate the value of medical 
attention and the intensive training to the American youth, 
improving. to a remarkable degree his morale, mentality, and 
physical development. Along with universal military training 
the Government proposes to give courses in vocational training, 
to give instruction in English, reading, writing, and arithmetic 


to those who can not speak the English language and to those: 


who have not had the advantages of elementary education. 
The purpose of the Government is to produce better, loyal Amer- 


icans through universal military training, obedience to law, 


and respect for our: institutions, and these good intentions are 
being provided just: as much for the benefit of one as it is for all, 
for you and for me, who some day will send our children to 
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serve in camp four months of intensive training between the 
ages of 18 and 21. The Ninetieth Division Association of the 
United States Army went on record unanimously several months 
ago indorsing the policy of universal military training, and it 
is composed of men from Texas and Oklahoma. There seems 
to be a strong sentiment individually among members of the 
American Legion favoring such a policy, and many of the 
American Legion posts collectively have gone on record unani- 
mously indorsing the incorporation of universal military train- 
ing into the Army reorganization bill. 

I have figures prepared by Gen. Lord, head of the Finance 
Division of the War Department, which as accurately as pos- 
sible disclose the annual cost of universal military training to 
the United States for a period of four years, and they are so 
widely at variance from Mr. Monpetx’s figures they are worthy 
of comparison. This table which I am about to read to the 
Members was computed several weeks ago, and it is only fair 
to state that since that time, or at least since the last statistics, 
subsistence of the soldier has increased from 53 to 58 cents per 
day. It should be taken into consideration that the War De- 
partment, irrespective of the program outlined for universal 
military training, has recommended the retention of certain 
camps and cantonments in the United States as a means of 
future preparedness, and said camps and cantonments can ade- 
quately train half a million men a year, Furthermore, the 
War Department at the present time has on hand an amount of 
material and equipment amply sufficient to provide for the 
training of its citizen soldiers. Instead of costing the United 
States $1,000,000,000 a year, the cost of training in the calendar 
year 1921, as required by section 51 of Senate bill 3688, would 
be a little less than $100,000,000; and, in order that the House 
may be accurately informed, I will ask your indulgence while I 
submit the following figures, which can not be refuted, since 
they come from the highest office of finance in the War Depart- 


ent. 
menr Cost of training, as required by section 51 of S. 3688. 


Calendar 
Calendar Calendar | year 1924 
year 1921, and there- 
350,000 after, 
men. s 
men. 
(a) Cost of transportation to and 
from places of training, 572 
miles, at 3} cents per mile 37,070,000 $9, 309,300 
(b) Per diem allowance of sub- 
sistence in going to and return- 
ing from place of training, 2 
days, at $2.25 per day........... 1,575,000 | 1,800,000 2, 092, 500 
(e] Cost of subsistence while un- 
dergoing training, at 53 cents 
day per man 22, 260, 000 | 25, 400, 000 29, 574,000 
(d) Cost ofclothing while under- 
going training, at an annual 
cost of $85.66 per year per man..| 9,993,666 | 11, 421, 333 13, 277,300 
. Ps e ua: 
£ ra at $1 per mon! 
man e 1, 400,000 | 1, 600, 000 1, 850, 000 
(f) Cost of medical attendance 
.(including dental treatment), 
at a cost of $23 per per man. 2,683,333 | 3,066,666 3, 565, 000 
(g) 8 quarters and 
for heat and light, at $30.40 per 
per wan sos eh EN OOE 3,546,666 | 4,053,333 4,712,000 
(h) Equipment, at an annual cost 
of 02 per man 27,652,333 | 31,602,666 36, 738, 100 
(i) Pay, at the rate of $5 per 
month per man 7,000,000 | 8,000, 000 9, 300, 000 
) Increase in items (el, (d), (e), 
(f), (Œ), (h), and (i), assuming 
that 15 ys will be necessary 
for enrollment, mobilization, 
lization and that 16 
r cent of the men will con- 
e to train for two months 
under section 51 of the bill (0.175 
oftotal ofthese items) 17,329, 620 
(k) Local . 2,000 of not less 
— 3 e — on paie 
not exceeding $4 per day for 1 
PTT 3, 600, 000 


99, 824, 798 113, 452, 198 127, 236, 600 | 131,357,820 


In conclusion, I am in favor of a progressive decrease in the 
„Regular Army, say, 5 per cent each year for a period of 10 
years from the enlisted strength. Since the contemplated reg- 
ular force of enlisted men is about 250,000, we would have under 
this plan a Regular Army of 150,000 10 years hence, large 
enough for all purposes in the Regular Establishment, with the 
National Guard and the citizen soldier as the second line of 
defense. 
In another generation we will have built up a small but effi- 
cient Regular Army, and as an auxillary defense we will have 


reorganized the National Guard and trained a citizen army, 
which should appeal to us all as the most economic and demo- 
cratic system in the national defense. [Applause.] 

Most of us realize that the Republic of Switzerland has had 
in yogue, and it has been on the statute books of that country 
for more than 40 years, a law for universal military training, 
and the real reason why the great German Imperial Government 
did not attack Switzerland was not on account of its natural 
barriers of defense—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLNEY. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman have 
five minutes. 

Mr. OLNEY. I will ask for only three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts be extended for three min- 
utes, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. . 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
in that connection. In the schools of Washington, D. C., there 
are 21 cadet companies, filled by boys who haye volunteered to 
enter that service, and it is a splendid training which they re- 
ceive. What more does the gentleman want than the kind of 
military training that the boys can receive in cadet companies 
throughout our land? 

Mr. OLNEY. It is only the same argument that was used 
when the conscription bill came before Congress. This is com- 
pulsory, and it is intended to benefit the youth of every State 
in the Union, and not have it voluntary. 

Mr. Chairman, I was speaking of the Swiss system, and say- 
ing that the great German Imperial Government did not dare 
to attack that country, not on account of its natural barriers of 
defense, but because it had a well-trained army under universal 
military training of 250,000 men in active service and 250,000 in 
reserve. 

Most of you know, perhaps, that Switzerland prior to 1914 
captured 17 out of 18 international marksmanship trophies. Per- 
haps you are acquainted with the little story of when 30,000 of 
the Swiss guards that were under universal military training 
for a period of three or four months appeared in Germany be- 
fore the former Emperor in review, and when the German Eni- 
peior said to the Swiss general, “ What would happen to your 


little band of 30,000 Swiss guards if they are Surrounded by ` 


60,000 of my Prussian guards?” The Swiss general answered 
very quickly, We would just have to shoot twice; that is all.“ 
Applause. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. OLNEY. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. I was interested in what the gentleman was say- 
ing about increasing the pay. That is one of the things that is 
disturbing everybody. If the high-cost level, which I think is 
abnormal, but which is likely to remain, is going to remain, and 
we increase the pay of the Army and the Navy and necessarily 
would have to increase the pay for all Government employees, 
what are we going to do in order to avoid losing our scientific 
men in the Government service who are going out of it now for 
better pay and going from the service generally? And if we at- 
tempt to lift the pay to this high-cost level, how much is it go- 
ing to require? 

Mr. OLNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that sev- 
eral members of our committee are in favor of the Wadsworth- 
Crago bill, which provides an increase of 10 per cent in base pay 
for officers in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and an in- 
crease in subsistence which practically gives the officer an in- 
crease of 31 to 33 per cent. Under the bill which we have passed 
we have provided for an increase in base pay of only 20 per cent, 
which, to my mind, does not meet the situation. s 

Mr. FESS. That answers what we have done. What are we 
going to do 

Mr. OLNEY. Do you mean how are we going to provide the 
revenue? 

Mr. FESS. What I am concerned about is, what is to be the 
additional charge upon the Treasury, and how are we going to 
get the money? If we increase the pay in the Army we will in- 
crease it in the Navy, and we ought to increase pay all along the 
line, and what is going to be the rule of the increase in all Goy- 
ernment service? 

Mr. OLNEY. If you are asking for figures, I can not say off- 
hand what it would cost the Treasury Department to comply 
with the Wadsworth bill, but I would think it would be some- 
thing like $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. But in speaking of in- 
creases, it seems to me that the Government is not increasing its 
Federal employees in the same ratio and proportion which pri- 
vate industry is increasing the pay of its employees to-day. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 
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Mr. OLNEY.’ And I think we ought to conform to that propo- 
sition in order to keep our faithful and efficient employees in 
the Government. ] 

Mr. FESS. If wè do not increase it, it appears that we are 
going to lose the best service. Now, how much must we in- 
crease it to avoid losing them? I think it is a practical prob- 
lem that is quite distressing. What about the school-teachers, 
for example? 

Mr. OLNEY. The school-teachers, too, in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere ought to be raised in conformity with 
the high cost of living since 1908. And I may state to the gen- 
tleman the pay of the officers in the Army has remained sta- 
tionary since 1908 while the cost has increased 100 per cent 
since that time. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. I do not want to appear impertinent, 
but I would like to ask the gentleman if he believes that this sys- 
tem he. proposes will produce a finer soldier than Sergt. Yorke? 

Mr. OLNEY. I think Sergt. Yorke probably had six months 
of intensive training before he acquired the efficiency he did 
acquire. [Applause,] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the proviso in line 3. I would like to have the gentleman in 
charge of the bill explain the necessity for making this imme- 
diately available. à 

Mr. MORIN. I will say as to this item that some of the 
pipes have been frozen up during the winter, and we want to 
be able to make those repairs as soon as the weather permits. 
This money is necessary in order to do that. Otherwise we 
would have to wait until July. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the $1,000 apply to the $8,000 appro- 
priation? 

Mr. MORIN. It comes out of that. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is part of the $8,000? 

Mr. MORIN. Yes. Otherwise it could not apply until the 
Ist of July. 

Mr. DOWELL. I withdraw the reservation of the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

irs improvements to the laundry machinery, etc., to be ex- 
Ae — — vertising, and to be — — avaliable, $35,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa reserves a point 
of order on the last paragraph, beginning on line 25, page 20. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I inquire of the gentleman in charge of 
the bill the necessity of making this 835,000 immediately avail- 
able and also for the expenditure without advertising? 

Mr. MORIN. That is really an addition to the laundry, and 
they want to be able to begin work on it as soon as the weather 
permits. ‘The quartermaster at West Point takes charge of the 
work there himself. Under a special act he can authorize the 
completion of the building-extension program. ‘When he asks 
for bids on these buildings and thinks the bids are too high he 
does the work himself, and in many instances he saves thousands 
of dollars to the Government. That is why he wants to be able 
to go on with this work. When he gets the estimates and thinks 
they are higher than the cost at which he could do the work 
himself he goes ahead and takes the men and does it himself, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, reading from the hearings on 
this paragraph, I find that the testimony shows that it is not 
imperative that this item be made immediately available, and 
it occurs to me that this money should be used in the ordinary 
way in which appropriations are made. 

Mr. MORIN. It will delay the completion of the new laundry 
that was authorized in last year’s appropriation bill. As I 

understand it, the laundry building that we appropriated for 
last year is nearly complete. Now they want machinery to equip 
it with, and if the language “to be immediately available” is 
not included here it will compel the academy authorities to wait 
until July 1 to equip the laundry, that is now ready to receive 
the machinery. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any reason why it should be done 
without advertising and without receiving bids? 

Mr. MORIN. Only the reason that they feel they can go into 
the open market to better advantage. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman read from the hearings 
where Gen. McArthur says it is not necessary to have this pro- 
vision? ‘That is not the exact language. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

‘Mr. BEE. Has the gentleman ever been in New York in the 
month of July? y 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 


Mr. BEE. ‘Ought they not to have a laundry there before 
that? The effect will be to deprive these boys of the laundry. 

Mr. DOWELL. The hearings that I have read indicated that 
it was not necessary. Of course, that is a different proposition, 
Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania just read the statement 
of Gen. MacArthur on this item? 

Mr. MORIN, On what page? 

Mr. DOWELL. At the top of page 81. 

Mr. MORIN. I read: a 

Gen. MACARTHUR. I th 
not special things we fain y yik eand piina nekai o 

Mr. Wise. Unless there is some special reason why this should not 
go under that general rule. 

Col. TIMBERLAKE, That is the way everything connected with the 
laundry -and cadet mess for the last several years has been conducted, 
and if you will look you will find another article there connected with 
laundry machinery, amd so orth to’ be expended" without advertsing.” 

Gen, MACARTHUR, Of course are special A rapia — y 

Mr. WISE. Do you want that immediately available now? 

Col. TIMBERLAKE, No, sir, 

I think he refers to the item of repairs and improvements to 
the laundry. The machinery, and so forth, is to be procured 
without advertising. 

Mr. DOWELL, And it does not refer to this item? 

Mr..MORIN. He says: 

We do not want it 
That is identically 3 5 iaa Fee nen 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman from Kansas has stated that 
the laundry is ready for the machinery, and that the machinery 
is ready to be put in. If that be true, I do not want to prevent 
ne progress of this work, and I will withdraw the point of 

er. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa withdraws’ the 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I reserve the point of order. r 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

iret CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
qu 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I withdraw the point of order, Mr, 
Chairman, and move to amend, page 21, line 1, by striking out the 
word “to” where it first occurs and inserting “ which may.” 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tllinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN of Illinois: Page 21, line 1, -strike 

u “ ” 
SS $ os 1 ae the word “ fourth,” and insert in lieu thereof 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
amendment is not to require them to spend the money without 
advertising, not to forbid them to advertise if they want to, but 
to permit them to purchase without advertising if they desire to, 
I do not think they should be forbidden to advertise if they can, 
by advertising, get the people to do the work, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON, A division, Mr. Chairman. I want a record 
on it. 7 
The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 31, noes 3. 

So the amendment ‘was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For repairs to rters of stewa t 
without advertising, $150, e ot dl dba ren ree 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by 
striking out the word to“ and insert the words“ which may.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. Will the gentleman 


state the line? 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. On the paragraph just read. 

Mr, TIMBERLAKE, Line 12. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Maxx of Illinois: Page 22, line 12, strike 
out the word “to” the second time in the line and insert the words 
“which may.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Repairs to cadet barracks, $15,000. 

Provided, That this appropriation be, and the same is hereby, made 
immediately. available, 


1920. 
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Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the proviso in lines 19 and 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa reserves the 
point of order. x 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to suggest to the gentleman in charge 
of the bili that from the reading of it one would judge that it 


was a deficiency bill. I want to know the reason for this item 
in particular being necessary at the present time, 

Mr. MORIN. Repairs to the cadet barracks are repairs to 
the old barracks. On or about the 12th of June, when the class 
is graduated, they move intq camp. The cadets then leave the 
barracks and do not return until about the 1st of September. It 
requires all the time while they are away to repair the barracks. 
If we do not make this money immediately available they will 
have to wait until after the Ist of July before beginning repairs. 
This gives them about two weeks additional time in which to 
make the repairs. N 

Mr. TILSON. Would it not be well to begin some time or 
other to make the appropriation a little bit larger, so as to carry 
it over until June 30 of the next fiscal year, so that this proviso, 
which is always subject to a point of order and always likely 
to lead the committee into trouble, might be omitted? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is what occurs to me, that this appro- 
priation should be made for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
and that instead of making numerous items immediately avail- 
able some provision should be made for taking care of them in 
such way that they could be covered in the regular appropria- 
tion bill. Upon the statement of the gentleman I withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa withdraws his 
point of order. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed to turn over to the United 
States Military Academy without expense all such surplus material as 
may be available and necessary for the construction of temporary 
buildings, also surplus tools and matériel for use in the instruction of 
cadets at the academy: Provided, That in the allotment of surplus tools 
and matériel by the War Department to the various governmental 
agencies provided by law preference shall be given to the needs of the 
academy ; And provided further, That to cover the cost of labor in the 
construction of such temporary buildings there is hereby appropriated 
the sum of $10,000, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order on the first proviso, beginning in line 10. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, we concede that it is sub- 
ject to the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then I move to amend, in line 13, by 
striking out the word “and” before the word “ provided” and 
by striking out the word “further” after the word “provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANN of Illinois: Page 25, line 13, strike 


out the word “and” before the word “ provided” and strike out the 
word “further ™ after the word “ provided.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows:“ 


Provided, That the Superintendent of the Military Academy is hereby 
authorized to lease to aty corporation, company, or individual land on 
the United States Military Academy reservation at West Point upon 
which to erect a hotel and ee buildings in connection th th, 
in accordance with plans and specifications to be approved by him, and 
upon such terms, conditions, and reservations, and con g such 
covenants and conditions as may be agreed upon in such lease by said 
corporation, company, or individual, and the said Superintendent of 
the Military Academy and approved by the Secretary of War; said 
lease to be for a term of not exceeding 50 years and to provide for 
just compensation to the lessees for construction of said hotel, 
appurtenances, and equipments to be paid to said lessees at the termi- 
nation of said lease: Provided further, That the provisions of an act 
making appropriations for the expenses of the tary Academy for 
the fiscal year 1920, and for other purposes, approved March 4, 4019, 
authorizing the Secretary of War to allow a corporation, company, 
or individual to erect on the United States tary Academy reserva- 
tion at West Point, N. X., a hotel in accordance with plans and speci- 
fications te be approved by the Superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy are hereby repealed, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph in order to get some information. What is the 
necessity for repealing the legislation contained in the Military 
Academy appropriation act for the present fiscal year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that under the 
former authorization the officers were unable to get anyone to 
erect a hotel in conformity therewith, so that the superintendent 
of the academy has recommended this new language, which is 
more liberal than the terms under which we sought to have the 
hotel erected last year. He has asked us to adopt it, in the 
hope Erei we can get a suitable hotel building erected on the 
ground. 


Mr. WALSH. This provides for leasing for the term of 50 
years. I assume that the pians and tions will not be 
very different than those provided in the existing law. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; and they would have to be approved 
by the War Department. Under the amendment that we adopted 
last year, at the end of the lease term the. property was to go to 
the United States Government. Under this new amendment, 
as the gentleman will see, we provide that the hotel building 
shall belong to the owners, or that they shall be recompensed 
by the United States Government for the value thereof. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that when we are going to 
give investors the right to erect a hotel there for a long term of 
years, during the term of that lease they will have taken in 
sufficient receipts to compensate them for all their expenditures, 
so that the property ought to go to the United States. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘That is a question of considerable doubt. I 
will say that the question as to whether such a hotel would be 
commercially profitable when operated under such stringent 
regulations as the War Department would provide is a matter 
of grave doubt, and the officials thought we would have to make 
a much more liberal proposition than the one which we em- 
bodied in our amendment of last year, in order to get anyone 
to consider it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman may have stated what 
I want to know. Why did they not get the hotel built under 
the provisions of the current law? r 

Mr. ANTHONY. At the time the provision was inserted it 
was supposed that some admirers of Gen. Pershing were going 
to raise the money to construct a hotel and name it the Pershing 
Hotel in his honor. But for some reason that endeavor fell 
through. The gentleman from Illinois at my right says they 
monia not permit a building to be built of that kind as a monu- 
men 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Was not the reason given when the 
bill was under consideration last year? The item has been under 
consideration in this bill for a number of years. 

Mr. TILSON. The real reason why the hotel was not built 
was because of the restrictions put upon it in the previous act, 
one to the effect that at the end of 50 years the building should 
belong to the Government, and the other, which was perhaps 
the more deadly provision, that the superintendent of the 


academy or somebody else should have the right to fix the 


rates, which made it an impossible proposition for any hotel 
man to take up. 

Mr, DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; but I have not the floor. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Has it been stated how much the proposition 
for the proposed hotel was to amount to in dollars and cents? 

Mr. MORIN. Between four and five hundred thousand dol- 
lars. That was the estimate three years ago; but probably it is 
much more than that now. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I understand that that would revert to the 
Government at the end of 50 years, : 

Mr. MORIN. Under the last provision it would, but under 
this provision they may terminate the lease at any time that is 
agreeable to the Government and the lessee. 

Mr. DONOVAN. With a compensation proportionately. 

Mr. MORIN. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. 

Mr. MORIN. Certainly. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Does not the gentleman feel that this 
is rather loose language with reference to the compensation? 

Mr. MORIN. No; that would be in accordance with an agree- 
ment with the War Department when they originally enter into 
the lease. At the end of 15 or 20 years the Government may 
want to take it back and ask the occupant to remove it, or they 
may enforce regulations under which the occupant might not 
want to operate the hotel and could not operate it profitably. 

Mr. DONOVAN. If the gentleman will yield, the proposal is 
to give the Government the right of election, if it so decides, that 
it needs the ground and to award an equity to investors which 
will recompense them for the sum invested. 

Mr. MORIN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What amount of rental is proposed? 

Mr. MORIN. We do not propose any amount of rental. The 
Government really ought to build the hotel, although we have 
been unable to get an appropriation for that purpose. We may 
be able to get some one to build a hotel and under these condi- 
tions. My judgment is that the Government ought to build the 
hotel itself. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts still reserving the point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. I am. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 


May I ask the gentleman a question? 


I would like to suggest something 


that goes to, the merits of the question and not strictly to the 
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point of order. It is perfectly well understood by everybody at 
West Point for a number of years that there is no money to be 
made out of any hotel venture in that loculity. The original in- 
stallation of a hotel was based on the fact that the reservation is 
visitel only by families of cadets and various public officials of 
governments that come to inspect our system of Army education, 
aud there was need of some means of housing people who were 
guests. For that reason the present hotel was put up years ago. 
It is disgraceful and worse than an old, abandoned sawmill, one 
might almost say. It has been the butt and jest and ridicule of 
thousands, and has exposed us to humiliation and shame for 
years. Everybody understands it. It is not a commercial ven- 
ture that will attract anybody to invest capital, because there 
is no steady guaranteed return on the capital. It is only used 
periodically for the visits by families of cadets who come along 
in the spring, just about graduation or otherwise occasionally. 
There is no other means of housing people unless they go away 
down to New York City. So, as a matter of fact, the man who 
puts up such a building and runs it at a moderate rate, if he 
breaks even at the end of 50 years will do better than probably 
anybody has done yet. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. If this hotel is not going to be run at a profit, 
how does the gentleman think somebody is going to put four or 
five hundred thousand dollars into a building with a provision 
in the law that at the end of the lease the Government can pay 
him for the building? : 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I am frank to say that the very 
language we have written into this bill does not hold out to 
any business man any tempting inducement to invest his money, 
but we have been led to believe from time to time that certain 
men who were interested in West Point as a national institu- 
tion will be glad to do something along this line. I recall some 
report about one man, or, rather, the family of one man, who 
had a son there as a cadet who died, and there was some idea 
on their part for a time of helping to erect this hotel as some- 
thing in the line of a memorial to the son. While that seems 
to us as practical men, in the consideration of this bill, a good 
deal out of the way as a tangible resource for the Government 
to depend upon, still that is about the only kind of expectation 
on which we can base any hopes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think this language 
will simply result in putting up an expensive building there and 
be an invitation for the Government later on to come in and 
contribute to take care of a deficit in its running expenses? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman says no; but if this is not 
going to be a paying venture there will be a swarm of inter- 
ested people down here saying, Oh, you have permitted this 
beautiful structure to be built, and this man can not make it 
pay, and we ought to have quarters for Baron Ipecac or some- 
body else who is going to visit here, and we can not get anybody 
to run the place.” 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
Figtree. 

Mr. DONOVAN, 
be with him, 

Mr. WALSH. And it would simply result in an appropria- 
tion being carried for that purpose. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit the 
suggestion that we have undertaken to write into this language 
the same safeguards that we write into far more important 
undertakings involving the expenditure of money, that no build- 
ing shall be put up there or contract made for it without the 
specific approval in detail of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, that is a proper limitation, surely. How 
many people can the present tavern up there accommodate? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I do not know, but some one 
suggests less than a hundred. I know I have visited it several 
times and have always sworn each time that I would never 
go again. 

Mr. WALSH. Perhaps it might be a salutary influence to 
have such a structure as that up there as a public hotel. 

Mr. MORIN. In order to accommodate à hundred guests 
they have to sleep five and six in a room on cots. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is apparent to anyone who 


Oh, the gentleman means Baron 


And probably the Countess Paregorie will 


has ever visited West Point that this would be entirely out 
of the reach of commercial possibilities as a hotel enterprise. 
West Point itself is situated in such a part of the country with 
relation to New York City or to the larger cities above that it 
is not a place where travelers would naturally stay overnight. 
It presents no commercial possibilities in that way. 


There is 


nothing at West Point except the Military. Academy to attract 
anyone to go there, so that the result would be that the patron- 
age at the hotel would be limited to people largely of direct 
family connection with the cadets, and they usually go there 
all about the same time, just about graduation time, or make 
an incidental visit throughout the year in case of the sickness 
of a cadet. There would be no certainty of a more or less fixed 
income on the part of the hotel man. There is nothing to tempt 
anybody to put any money in such a venture unless there be 
something like a liberal concession on the part of the Govern- 
ment that one can have a fair opportunity at least to get the 
money back when the 50 years have gone by. ` 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. How far is it in miles to a decent hotel? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, New York City is the only 
near-by plaee. 

Mr. WALSH. How far is that in miles? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Somebody said 75 miles. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a long, tedious journey; it would prob- 
ably take about two hours to go to New York, and they would 
probably go to New York anyhow because 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Well, I hope to live to see the day 
when the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts has 
several sons of his own at West Point and is visiting them 
there, and then I may stand somewhere on an observation 
point and observe him trying to enjoy the convenience of get- 
ting his meals “down town” in New York 75 miles away. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MORIN. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that the quartermaster informed us that in con- 
ference with some hotel men in New York it was suggested that 
if the language was changed as it is in this bill that they might 
make a proposition to the War Department to build a hotel at 
West Point. Now, I want to cite one instance that I know 
about myself. 

Mr. WALSH. From this indicated generosity, will not they 
know that if they run behind they will get the Committee on 
Military Affairs to come in here and recommend us to make 
up the deficit? 

Mr. MORIN. 
now. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. MORIN. But I would like to state this for the informa- 
tion of the gentleman in reference to the necessity for the hotet 
there 

Mr. WALSH. I concede the necessity. The pathetic report 
of the gentleman from Vermont has convinced me of the neces- 
sity for a hotel there. 

Mr. MORIN. I would like to state this instance which 1 
personally witnessed: I was there one night about 10 o'clock 
in the office when a lady came in there from the State of Wash- 
ington. She had a son at the academy who was seriously ill 
in the hospital. She had made the trip all the way there to see 
him. When she arrived at the desk she registered and asked 
the clerk to give her a room. He said. The only thing I can 
give you is a cot in a room with six other persons.” That lady 
had come all the way from the State of Washington to see her 
son, who was in a serious conditſön. We ought to have a hotel, 
and the Government ought to build it. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not understand why that man is not reap- 
ing a large harvest. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the paragraph. 2 

Mr. MCKENZIE. We concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of-order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That section 1318, Revised Statutes, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: “Appointees shall be ad- 
mitted to the academy only between the ages of 17 and 22 years, except 
in the following case: That during the calendar years 1919 and 1920 


any appointee who has served rg sinter and faithfully not less than one 
year in the armed force’ of the United States or allied armies in the late 


I for one would recommend a Government hotel 


war with Germany, and who possesses the other qualifications required 
Mh may be admitted between the ages of 17 and 24 years: Provided, 

at whenever any. member of the graduating class shall fail to complete 
the course with his class by reason of sickness, or deficiency in his 
studies, or other cause, such failure shall not operate to delay the ad- 
mission of his successor.” 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 16, after the figures “ 1919“ insert a comma, strike 
out the word and.“ and after “ 1920” insert the word “ and” and the 
figures 1921.“ 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. : 

Mr. GARD. Why does the gentleman strike out the figures 
« 1919”? 


1920. 


Mr. DOWELL. They should go out. 

Mr. GARD. I can not see any reason why. 

Mr. DOWELL, I am unable to understand how “1919” is 
material here because that has already passed. I submitted the 
name of an applicant who was a few months over 22, and he was 
rejected, though the examination takes place in March, 1920, so 
that I assume there can be no one appointed in 1919 coming 
within the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BEE. I understand that there are about 10 or 12 young 
men who will be affected by this matter if you strike out the 
figures 1919.“ 

Mr. DOWELL. If that is true, I have been treated unfairly, 
because I submitted the name where the applicant was a few 
months over 22 and he was rejected by the department, and I am 
unable to understand how anyone else could secure on appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. BEE. Was not that under existing regulations? If he 
was over 22, there was no relief? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is true. 

Mr. BEE. This would afford relief and let him get in? 

Mr. DOWELL. It will not give relief, because the examination 
comes before this bill will pass. He can not avail himself of the 
1920 examination that takes place here the 1st of March. 


Mr. MORIN. Was he a soldier? 

Mr. DOWELL. He was. 

Mr. MORIN. And he would come under the provisions of 
this? 

Mr. DOWELL. He would come under it if it had been enacted 
in time. 

Mr. MORIN. We could not enact it until the bill came into 
the House. 


Mr. DOWELL. That can not apply until 1920, and if we are 
to increase the age to 24, he can be appointed in 1921 and still 
get in the age limit. 

Mr. MORIN. Has the gentleman made an appointment in 
the place of this one? 

Mr. DOWELL. Ihave. He having been rejected, I appointed 
another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dowert]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inguiry. Did 
the amendment offered by the gentleman strike out the figures 
71919 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands it did not. 

Mr. DOWELL. The amendment, I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, was not made. I was merely suggesting that it 
should come out. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman desire to make it? 

Mr. DOWELL, If there is no objection, I do make it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Has the Committee on Military 
Affairs considered not to have any provision regarding the ap- 
pointment of boys to West Point similar to what they have? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman suspend a moment 
so that the Chair can announce the result of the last vote? On 
that vote there were—ayes 46, noes 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
- now rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. ? 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hustep, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12467, 
the Military Academy appropriation bill, and had directed him 
to report the same to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. i 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 49, noes 5. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mont, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Hicks, for three days, on account of official business. 

To Mr. VENABLE, for three days, on account of official business, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.J The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Military Affairs 
in considering this bill, having in mind the policy of economy 
which this Congress is pursuing, reduced the amount asked for 
in the original estimates from $6,778,637.20 to $2,141,712.70, 
which is $131,219.20 below the amount appropriated last year, 
making a total reduction of $4,636,92450. By so doing they 
have checked the building program now going on at the Mili- 
tary Academy, which makes provisions for the increased earps 
of cadets, and I fear this may hamper the administration of the 
academie and military instruction during the coming year. 
Be this as it may, if they can pinch through this year without 
serious injury to the academy, we ean give them all the money 
necessary to complete the building program next year, and the 
injury will have been only temporary at the most. 

There is a provision in this bill, which I sincerely hope will 
pass, fixing the period of instruction at the academy at the 
prewar course of four years. This I regard as more important 
than any other feature of the bill, as it 3 the aims 
and purpose of the institution. 

The purpose which West Point was intended te serve and has 
well served in the past was to give the education and technical 
knowledge necessary to an accomplished Army officer, accom- 
panied by severe mental and physical training and discipline, 
and to send them into the Army as a life profession, se that 
the country at all times might have available highly trained 
men aequainted with the theory of campaigns and of Army 
organization, strategy, minor tactics, logisties, and all the 
operations of war. 

Any such result in developing men to the desired point in the 
directions stated can only be obtained by the long experience 
in service of educated men who make the Army a life profes- 
sion; if the most that can be taught at the best military schools 
precedes the actual Army experience, the shorter that e 
perience need be for the individual to reach the desired state 
of competency. That this class of men is invaluable to our 
country was abundantly shown in the Civil War, but it is not 
necessary to go beyond the present to prove their worth. The 
Regular Army officers have been the moving and inspiring 
spirits of all the military machinery created since America 
entered the World War. By competence and good sense these 
Regular Army men completely dominated our great national 
Army; with the exception of some good men from the old 
militia organizations who had given years to State service, 
these Regular officers, mainly West Point men, filled nearly all 
the higher posts. 

The effort has been and still is to instill into our Army the 
discipline and the sense of duty which have come to be known 
as the West Point spirit. This is what Gen. Pershing called 
for when he said: “Give them the West Point discipline“; 
“send men with the West Point spirit and discipline.” These 
Regular Army men in the higher posts, through their West 
Point and subsequent training, had all the knowledge. neces- 
sary to their positions and laeked only the actual practice of 
handling large masses in battle. Their fuller knowledge, largely 
acquired by training at West Point, had been the equivalent 
of practice even in directing large numbers on the field of battle. 

The object of West Point has been to prepare and have these 
men on hind—to have men ready and competent to lead; its 
work has been for the future and not for the immediate present. 
The change new ordered in the course of instruction by the War 
Department completely reverses the former purpose of the acad- 
emy, and instead will turn out uneducated soldiers for squad 
leaders and platoon commanders who will have had only a frac 
tion of the education for which the academy is provided. 
Neither can the spirit of West Point nor the high sense of 
duty which has become the hall mark of West Point be ae 
quired, 
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The young men who are to be graduated from West Point 
after but two years’ stay there entered the academy to receive 
an education, with the view of making the Army a profession, 
of entering the Regular Army as educated officers, with the 
greater prospect of future promotion which a West Point educa- 
tion and training would give. This change at West Point, there- 
fore, inflicts a grievous wrong upon the 272 young men whom 
it is proposed to graduate next June and who are to be de- 
prived of the opportunities that they were promised, invited, and 
encouraged to accept, and at the same time deprives the future 
service of properly trained officers. Besides perverting the aims 
of the academy and wronging the young men who entered the 
academy with those aims in view, this action completely breaks 
and destroys the high and noble traditions of the institution— 
traditions the like of which, in many respects, no other institu- 
tion has developed; for without the time element of the educa- 
tion the acquisition of this spirit is forfeited. The honored 
“esprit” of over a hundred years’ growth is completely shat- 
tered without, so far as I can learn, consultation with any of 
the many able graduates whose opinions were readily available. 
I do not believe that the interests of the Government are served 
by the change or that there is the least demand for it by the 
country. It seems to have been the decision of one or two men, 
who may or may not be infallible. So far as I can learo, the 
desire of the department in graduating the present first class 
with but two years’ instruction, and thus changing the funda- 
mental methods and purpose of the academy, is to turn out a 
class each year. ‘This I do not believe is the desire of Congress 
nor the desire of the country. The turning out of a few hun- 
dred additional uneducated second lieutenants, 19 and 20 years 
in age, is not turning out graduates of West Point; it is not 
serving the best interests of the Government, and I sincerely 
hope that Congress will express itself on this question, assume 
the responsibility which is ours, and put the academy back on 
the prewar course of four years, and by so doing preserve the 
most fundamental and valuable features of West Point training, 
that of subjecting all to precisely the same course of instruction 
and development, and thereby bring about the military efficiency 
which has so long characterized the West Point graduate. 

Educated Army officers with trained and disciplined minds are 
an asset to any nation; a first and most invaluable factor in 
securing such officers is a good military school. 

The Military Academy at West Point has existed, grown, and 
continually developed fer over 100 years, and for the past 50 
years, at least, has been universally recognized as without a 
superior, and with but one or possibly two equals in the whole 
world. 

The traditions of the academy and the glorious records of its 
graduates have produced an “esprit de corps” of inestimable 
value in creating and developing the fundamental elements of 
manhood which have come to be recognized as the hall-marks of 
West Point. 

Is this unsurpassed institution, with its glorious records and 
its ennobling traditions, to be changed by the swipe of the pen 
from one of the foremost military schools of the world in perma- 
nent educational worth to a temporary military supply station 
for hastily equipped and poorly educated junior officers 19 and 
20 years of age? 

I do not believe that the change is for the best interests of 
the service or that there is the slightest desire in the country to 
see this famous institution degraded. The change is a step 
toward defeating “preparedness” for the future by stopping 
the supply of properly educated officers. As a matter of mate- 
rial economy, it is a loss to the Government to convert a plant 
established for a higher order of work to a lower order. Those 
things which have been laboriously built up at West Point during 
100 years of able administration will be sacrificed and the best 
interests of the Government not served if we permit the elimina- 
tion of an institution which years of effort alone can reestab- 
lish. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to read and insert as part of my remarks 
the following telegram, which I received from Gen. John J. 
Pershing, recommending the return to the four-year course: 


HOUSTON, TEX., February 5, 1920. 


Hon, Joux M. MORIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Reference your telegram, I favor four-year course at Military 
Academy ; reasons, In brief, follow: The courses covered and standard 
required on graduation can not be lowered without gravo injury to the 
service. Result of shortening course would inevita ly be gradual 
pir tea A of entrance requirements until only boys haying had one year 
of college could enter. This would tend to limit cadets to those finan- 
cially able to attend college. This, in turn, would adversely affect 
democratic character of Corps of Cadets, which has always been one of 
its greatest assets. Examination of records shows that heretofore 
cadets have come from all walks of life, and I believe that it is essential 
that this be continued. My third reason for favoring the four-year 


course is that it is my belief that four vears is none too great a time 
for the character forming, which has always been the greatest advantage 
of West Point. 

PERSHING. 


It is my desire to call the attention of the Members of Congress 
to a letter received from the commandant of the Royal Military 
College at Kingston, Ontario, advising the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that the Royal Military College was returning to the 
former course of four years. This academy is considered by the 
most prominent English military authorities as the best insti- 
tution of its kind under the British Government, and its high 
standard has been attained after the adoption of the West Point 
system, The letter referred to follows: À 


THE ROYAL MILITSRY COLLEGE OF CANADA, 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO. 

As requested by you, I forward herewith copy of the aora Military 
College regulations, together with a copy of the report on the examina- 
tion for admission held last June. 

I also forward a copy of the amended syllabus of work to be covered 
at the entrance examination to be held in June next. This is necessary, 
as commencing with the next college session, next September, the course 
at this college is to be a four-year one instead of the three-year one 
now in force. 

This change will have the dual effect of modifying the syllabus for the 
entrance examination, 1920, shown in the accompanying report, and of 
lessening the age limit. Paragraph 8 of the inclosed regulations is, 
therefore, amended to read as follows: 

To be eligible, candidates must not be less ‘than 16 or over 19 years 
of age on the date of’ entering the college.” 

Yours, very truly, 
EDEL GREENWOOD, 
Major, Staff Adjutant, Royal Military College. 


For further information permit me to insert a carefully pre- 
pared report by the academic board, discussing the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of three and four year courses which 
was submitted to the War Department on December 13, 1918: 


From: The General Committee, 
To: The Superintendent United States Military Academy. 
Subject: Course of study at the United States Military Academy, 


1. In compliance with the third and fourth paragraphs, War, De- 
partment letter of November 16, 1918 (file No. 351.1, West Point), 
the general committee submits the following report covering the sug- 
tr therein relative to a revision of the course of study at the 
Illitary Academy. é 

2. In its deliberations upon the proposed revision of the curriculum 
the general committee has been guided by its conception of the func- 
tions of the Military Academy. The functions are to graduate young 
men capable of at once performing the duties of junior officers anil 
with the fundamental moral and mental training which will insure 
them the ability to use their rational faculties to the fullest advantage 
under the varied conditions of the service, such ability being the most 
useful result of education, and which with after years of development 
will enable them competently to fill positions of leadership and high 
responsibility. In the military profession the graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy should set the standard of the Army. Upon the stand- 
and depends the rye | of the country to organize and employ without 
undue wastage its military resources. 

3. With these functions of the Military Academy N in mind. 
the general committee is unanimous in the opinion that the quality 
of the graduates is of far greater importance than the number, Even 
should Congress in its reorganization of the Army largely increase 
the peace establishment, the committee believes that it would be a 
mistake to allow the need for a large number of junior officers to force 
a general lowering of the Military Academy standards. 

It has never been the policy of the Government to draw its officers 
exclusively from the Military Academy. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
such a policy would be desirable. The opportunity offered to enlisted 
men and to graduates of other institutions to guin commissions has 
been an inspiration to many and has resulted in the addition of a 
large number of efficient officers to the Army. By the existing policy, 
however, in which the Military Academy graduates form only a. part 
of the officers, the necessity for the high quality of its graduates is 
accentuated, as it should be their province to set the standards of 
professional training and character for the whole Army, Any- plan, 
then, which would result in lowering the standards of the Military 
Academy graduates would react injuriously on the Army as a whole. 

4. The ee of this emphasis upon quality is revealed by the 
experience of the war which has just ceased :.The enormous expansion 
of the Army, involving complicated duties of organized equipment, trans- 
portation, supply, training, and leadership, oars u large number 
of general officers of ability. Fox the supply of such officers the Gov- 
ernment naturally and rightly looked first to the graduates of the 
Military Academy. From such graduates of 30 or more years of 
service the Government selected most of its general officers, 

5. In support of the statement just made, the following statistics 
are given from the best information available : 


Number 
inactive 


Percent- 
age. 


General 


Class. officers. 


NRESZNZEUREZE 
SS 


1920. 


The average percentage a inted general offlcers from the classes ot 
1880 to 1880 inclustye: is Pes. Í 

6. From the facts cited in paragraphs 4 and 5, it is evident that in 
attempting to fulfill its immediate functions the N is 
also training the material for future general officers in times of crisis 
and capable in the meanwhile of maintaining a high standard of pro- 
fessional efficiency in the Regular Army. If the graduation require- 
ments are lowered to a point where the fundamental education and 
training are an insufficient foundation upon which to build, then the 
graduates of the Military Academy will no longer be able to qualify 
themselves for the positions they must fill in peace and war. The em- 
phasis in the past upon quality rather than quantity and the present 
urgent recommendation of the committee that this emphasis be main- 
tained in the future are thus justified. 

7. The course of study at the Military Academy has been mathemati- 
cal and scientific, and it should continue so. The military profession is 
scientific and technical in character, far more so than formerly and cer- 
tainly to become 3 so in the future. The commit thinks 
that the profession of an officer in our Army is more likely to demand 
men of character and logical power than simply men of information 
and knowledge; the committee is convinced that the power and habit 
of clear, exact, and logical thought engendered by the proper. study of 
mathematics and in e application of mathematical principles and 
processes to mechanics, engineering, electricity, ordnance, and other 
practical sciences are the assets that can be provided our graduates, 
and the academy should supply them. The work of the graduates in 
this war, as in our past wars, has proved that the character of the 
course of study is essentially sound. The system has been adequately 
tested, and it has stood the tests. Graduates from all parts of the 
classes have shown their apina to develop the professional knowledge 

e 
be 


required, even though such velopment after duation from the 

academy has been allowed to largely individual and voluntary. No 

radical change in the system of the Military Academy should be made, 

Preserving the present character, the course should be developed and 

improved in every way possible. Such development and improvement 

Pae various heads of the departments are continually striving to 
uce. 

8. The criticism that a course of mathematical aud scientific char- 
acter contains subject matter not 5 of direct application in 
this or that branch of the service is answered by the fact that the 
Muey Academy is not training or educating officers for only a 
panan ar branch of the service, nor does it claim to prepare a fin- 
shed product in any branch of the service. It is giving a sound basis 
of education, which 4 apropen effort upon the part of a young officer 
ean be readily expan to meet any other minor scientific activities 
of the service; of such activities there always have been and must 
continue to be a large number in the hands of line officers. This 
basic education is also the foundation upon which any officer may 
safely build in preparing himself for the duties and responsibilities 
of higher command. The value of the Military 8 ¢ to the country 
is being judged to-day in large part “ed the work of its graduates of 
30 or more years ago; not upon what was 1 taught them as 
cadets, but upon the adequacy of their mental training and character, 
as a foundation for their later development. 

. If the character of the course of study is to remain essentially 
mathematical, and the course itself is to remain essentially scientific 
and technical, as the committee believes they should, then no material 
change should be made in the relative times devoted to the scientific 
and to cultural subjects. The course is now all that the average 
cadet can carry, and any increase in one subject can only be ac- 
complished by a corresponding decrease in some other. The mathe- 
matical and scientific subjects constitute a logical and continuous de- 
velopment, of which no step can be omitted. Any increase of the cul- 
2 subjects would necessitate the omission of some of the scientific 
subjects, a cange which, in the opinion of the committee, would do a 
great deal more harm than good. 

10. If the course of study at the Military Academy is to be shortened 
to three years, it can be done in one of three ways: 

(a) By a complete change in the whole character of the course. 

(b) By cutting off a year at the end of the present course. 

(c) By cutting off a year at the beginning of the present course. 

11. If plan (a) is advocated. it must be with a view to the substitu- 
tion, in à shortened course, of some cultural subjects for the mathe- 
matical and scientific subjects, In considering this plan it should be 
remembered that the military profession is more closely akin to the 
various branches of the engineering profession than to any other. For 
many years the Military Academy was the leading technological and 
scientific school of the country, 3 men who led in all the 
engineering activities of our country at the same time that it was 
sending forth such soldiers as Grant and Lee, Sherman and Joseph E. 
Johnston, George H. Thomas and Stonewall Jackson, and others. 
The importance and technical nature of the duties of our Engineer 
officers is well known, but the great variety of minor engineering 
activities that are often required of line officers is not generally known. 

The duties of line officers in our Army are more varied and more 
comprehensive than in any other military service in the world; these 
are constantly detailed to duties requiring technical knowledge. The 
uartermasters of our service are, very many of them, line officers 
detailed to that duty; they build pore, quarters, and all the various 
utilities which pertain to posts, with all their mechanical accessories, 
and keep the same in constant repair. Then, too, owing to the small- 
ness of our Engineer Corpa and the fact of the great amount of civil 
work imposed upon it, line officers frequently have to perform the 
duties of engineers. 

In field operations in time of war with our small Engineer Corps it 
is increasingly essential that many line officers should be capable of 
performing the duties of field engineers and be able to construct 
various forms of emergency bridges, field work, build roads, repair 
railways and telegraphs, erect temporary structures—in short, to meet 
the requirements of temporary exigency, In addition to this it is of 
the first importance that line officers should be able to conduct military 
topographical surveys and reconnoissances and prepare field maps, It 
is a matter of record that our line officers in recent years, as well as 
formerly, have performed every variety of scientific duty above 
enumerated and others not mentioned. 


In this connection it is deemed 3 necessary to mention, but it 
ca 


should not be forgotten, that the technical nature of all the material 
appliances of war is far greater than ever before, and this applies to 
means of transport as well as to all weapons of combat, on land and 
in the air; if our officers are to be more than skilled craftsmen in the 
technical duties of the service, their mathematical and scientific attain- 
ments can not possibly be diminished. 

The committce is convinced that for the purely practical purpose of 
being able to perform intelligently the duties likely to devolve upon 
graduates, as well as for the reasons given in paragraph 7, the course 
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at the academy must be scientific rather than cultural. No engineer- 
Bg a would think of substituting cultural for necessary scientific 

udies, . 
Were this school being inaugurated for the first time, some of the 
issues here presented would lack the test of experience; but West 
Point has been tested by the varied exigencies of a century of national 
growth. From the beginning of the last century to the close of the 
prent war in every important activity of the Nation’s life the 
nfluence of its graduates has been felt and universally recognized, at 
critical times often ois Lene exerting a decisive influence. A full 
discussion of this subject not be here undertaken, but the over- 
whelming evidence as to the efficiency of the academy's work shows 
that it is not the result of accident or chance; the worth of its 
individuality has been proven beyond a doubt. That committee is 
convinced that any experiment would be unwise which would disinte- 
grate or materially modify the influences which result from the char- 
acter and scope of its curriculum, its discipline, its traditions, and its 
admirable system of instruction, upon all of which depend the results 
of the academy's work. 

12, If plan (b) is to be followed, the subjects covered during the 
last year of the present four-year course, including law, Spanish, ord- 
nance and gunnery, and civil and military engineering (covering forti- 
fications, army organization, and military history) will have to be 
omitted. These subjects can not be added to those taught in the earlier 
years of the course, for the work of those years is already as heavy as 
the ayerage cadet can bear. Certain of these subjects, 
ordnance and gunnery and civil engineering, rest upon the 
courses of study and can not be properly taught until the completion of 
those courses. All of these subjects except Spanish are essentially 
military, and their entire omission in the education of an officer would 
be inconceivable. 

13. It may be suggested by some that these subjects of the last year 
of the Military Academy course can be taught in the service schools. 
The committee fails to see any advantage in such a system. The neces- 
sary plant is already available at the Military 3 the students 
are under full control; their pay is that of cadets; the training and 
teaching staffs are already organized and efficient. The change of sys- 
tem would require the organization of new departments in the service 
schools, entailing a waste of effort by duplication, the supply of con- 
siderable equipment at large expense, and the payment of the students 
on the status of officers instead of that of cadets, 

14. Under plan (e) the Military Academy course would be shortened 
to three years by increasing the entrance requirements to cover one 
year's work. The entrance requirements would then include algebra 
(complete), plane and solid geometry, plane trigonometry, English 
grammar, English composition and literature, history, geography, and 
beginners’ French. Inasmuch as successful mastery of the advanced 
courses in the academy het, rgd upon the thoroughness of instruction 
in the fundamental branches, the only proper test for entrance to 
such three-year course would be by examination. The only way by 
which qualified candidates can be secured in the various sections of 
Lae country for such a course is by State-wide competitive exami- 
nations. 

Under the conditions thus set forth, namely, admission by State- 
wide competitive examinations covering algebra (complete), plane and 
solid geometry, plane trigonometry, English grammar, English compo- 
sition and literature, history, geography, and beginners’ French, the 
general committee could and would approye a three-year course, and 
believes that the academy could continue to graduate men well quali- 
fied for later development. These conditions are the only conditions 
upon which the general committee believes that it would be justified 
in recommending that a three-year course be established. 

15. If the three-year course under the conditions indicated in para- 
graph 14 be considered desirable, certain practical difficulties must be 
faced and solved before 8 to put it into effect. If these diffi- 
culties do not permit of solution, the committee believes that the 
attempt to introduce a three-year course should be abandoned. These 
difficulties are as follows: 

(a) Enlisted men would be no longer able to qualify. Even with the 
present requirements, very few enlisted men qualify; with increased 
requirements probably none could do so without extensive furloughs 
for special preparation. 

(>) The entrance requirements would lose touch with the public 
free-school system, for few public schools cover thoroughly all the sub- 
jects in the proposed entrance requirements. 

(e) Few of the most desirable class of young men would present 
themselves for examination. The class of young men who by their 
college work would be considered most desirable would normally bave 
progressed so far toward completing their education for business or 
8 that they would not care to exchange their college for the 

ilitary Academy. Experience has shown that under peace conditions 
few young men leave college to enter the Military Academy; in the 
absence of compulsory military service no greater number Is to be 
expected as a result of increased entrance requirements. 

16. The question of the length of the course of study is thus seen to 
be dependent upon the question of whether there is any widespread 
desire on 1 Pe of young men of good scholastic ability to come to 
the Military Academy. The evidence presented by the many failures 
on the present entrance examinations and by the general character of 
the certificate now submitted for admission indicates that there is not. 
It seems probable that a substantial increase in the entrance require- 
ments would bar much of the material now seeking admission, and the 
cemmittee sees no reason to believe that any higher class of material 
would present itself if the ulrements were raised. 

The general committee believes that the difficulties mentioned in 
paragraph 15 are insurmountable, 

17. If the War Department agrees with the committee in believing 
the difficulties involved in increasing the entrance uirements to be 
insurmountable, the committee is thoroughly convinced that the exist- 
ing four-year course of a scientific and technical character should be 
followed in its essentials in the future. This present system is very 
desirable. The full period of the collegiate education is covered here, 
so that thoroughness can be required at all stages. It places the cadet 
under full control before he has 8 N beyond the impressionable 
stage in the majority of cases, so that the military discipline, physical 
— 8 ning, and moral influences of the academy have their maximum 
effect. 

18. In determining the length of the course at the Military Academy 
little weight should be given to any arguments based upon the lengths 
of the courses at foreign military schools. Compulsory military service 
enables entrance standards to be set at discretion and the material to 
be chosen with care. The Military Academy must continue to offer a 
Petia ied} education and be satisfied with the character of material 
attracted. 
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19. The committee does not feel justified in 
any recommendation upon the relation of the 


on 
regular work is concerned, and the committee assumes 
modifications of the pg courses ‘will be desirable as a result of the 
ce in this war. e committee believes that there should be 
thorough coordination of Tis work of ea aoa schools with 
that o 3 5 to tha recommends that, as soon 
as conditions 1 ugh to give some definite idea of what the 
future is to'be. * if be appoi . Academy and 
all branches of 
lan for the e system na n 
Poara should be officers of rank and The system of educa- 
eare of the immediate needs of each branch of the 
o provide for the broader d officers 
with a view to ea general usefulness’ i 
mittee ho that in 
account the needs of the multitude of officers who are — — 4 
way may oe found to provide for the continuous development of the 
graduates of the Military Academy. 

20. In conclusion the general committee desires to call attention to 
the fact that continual modifications in the curriculum are being made 
as the necessity of adjusting the course to changed conditions ———— 
evident. The committee has at no time regarded the course as fixed and 
rigid. As examples of such modifications in very recent years the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: (a) Establishment of the department of 
military hygiene; (b) formation of the department of En —— 
tory; (e) development of practical sho —— in 1 and gun 
(d) tion of the instruction 5 military sì sketch. 
ing; (e) changes in the department of 8 1 
of min ogy and Prolosy, the 8 of — work in icity, and 
the preparation of a course in the principles of internal-combustion 
2 (f) changes in the department of phil hy, involving the cur- 

ant of work in astronomy, the introduction o undamenta instruc- 
tion in physics, and the further development of the course of mechanics, 
13 he mechanics of flight; (g) the temporary omission of Span- 
ish and substitution of a tonger course in Fre ree os to meet the war emer- 
eney i (h] introduction of a supplementar urse in minor tactics. 
5 committee earnestly desires that it should be recognized that 
tments at the Mili Academy are endeavoring constantly to 

coupe t their work to the best interests of the service and the country. 

[First indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS: UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West res N. T., December B 1918. 
To THE ADJUTANT aon, ir OF THE Anu 
ar Department, Washington, D. O. 


er. at this time 
Military Academy to 
-graduate schools. All of 97 i schools are now closed, so — 


1. This report is a approved by the academic board and fully concurred 
anig 3 erinten in reference to letter from The tant Gen- 
eral o 


November 16, 1918. (351.1.) 
Si S. E. TILEMAN, 


Colonel, United States Army, Superintendent. 
I also wish to include in my remarks an extract from the 
annual report of the Superintendent of the Military Academy for 
the year 1919: 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES AARE ACADEMY, 
i uy West „NV. Y., June , 1919. 

From: The Su tendent, ted jane Hore Academy. 

To: The ‘Adjutant General of the 

Subject : Annual Report of the Superintendent. United States Military 

emy. 


Spoar of = 8 full 
capacity ef the institution. gt 


tion of three c in 1918, the last two (second and third) —— 
ber 1, there was left on November 2 only the fourth class, the “class that 
entered in June of that year, con 425 members. The total num- 
ber of appointees after the ear 
These appointees were admitt 
with the expectation and pro 
followin, 14 June after 1 taken a modified co 

tion at the 1 3 to the —.——— of hostilities on Novem- 
ber 11, the third SS, CO! ng of 280 members, which had gone out 
was returned to the academy on December 1, to remain 


academy on December 1 as missioned 
Dory ta the return A the third class to the —— and with 
m made as -is mat deparkire, 2 was Girected by the War De: 
partment that the courses of itepe Sure exercises, arra. with 
view of A ae e the class whi pope in June, 2 in Fane; y 1930, 
the class which ent in November, 1918, in June, 1921. 
8 with the above cated instructions the 
officers (academy third class) left the academy a second time 
11. receiving modified diplomas testifying to their acco: 
the academy. 
the other in November, 1918) are being giv nas 
8 8 with the view of gradurting them = ix une, 1920 — 
r Vi 


After the above stated decision was made in December last with 
regard to the dates of graduation of the two cadet classes then in the 
academy, and also use of termination of hostilities, an unusual 
number of resignations were tendered the members of these 


March. Due to the fact that these appointees were suddenly select 
allowed practically no time for K of any sort, admi 
without the usual mentai tests, and then obliged to undertake 175 the 
same time rather ere training in both academie studies and mili- 

tary exercises, man them failed to meet the reasonable ee 
ments set at this examination. At this March 

73 of this class failed to reach the required Seer ot tee 
res tions, too, tendered by this class were due to the conclusion of 
the men that they were not prepared to master the course. The other 
endet class which had been 9 in June also labored sae 
serious disadvantages owing to the excitement attending changes in 


dates successively fixed for their 3 and the necessary modifi- 
cations of their v work earn eg ng these changes, After the June 

— and at the time of my relief as rintendent, there 
remained in the tune class 288 cadets and in "the 1 ovember class 139 


cadets, 

From fo ing statement of the academic situations between 
September 1, 19 and June 12, 1919, it is evident that the instruc- 
tion carried on under most unfavorable conditions, hese condi- 


the disruption of the courses of payne aw 

in the e of acai oy as Bag à 

meer, ron another, thus requ oft hem 
had little time for advanced 322 
met 2 most unusual and 3 —.— 
ditions with the most zealous and 88 efforts, and both the: 
and their inStrvctors deserve the highest commendations for entirely 
unselfish though sometimes unsatisfactory labor in trying to accom- 
plish the best results and the > highest benefit for the classes. 

As soon as the armistice indicated a termination of hostilities the 
academic board began the consideration of ways and means to return 
the academy to more normal if possible, more satisfactory condi- 
tions, due consideration being had for the lessons ef the war. A 7 
considered and prepared report by the academic board, dis- 
cussing the relative advan and disadvan of three and four 


In ‘submitting this my final report as superintendent of the academy 
and probabi g my last action with reference to the insti- 
tution after se connected with it for more than one-third of its ex- 
istence, and at t 


it is rmissible to include a brief 8 to the purpo 
methods, and accomplishments of the academy 1 resent time; 
for it may be safely assumed that charaeter A have ear- 


The claims upon which the academy's honor and distinction rest 
must of necessity be curtailed to the extreme limit in this report. 

n Ene: olor of the Military Academy, stated in the briefest possible 
been training and development 2 than education alone, 


molding cter through consistent, thorough pline, both men 
and physical; the end opea for being men of character and power 
rather merely men of knowled — information, as desirable as. 


these Jatter possessions are admitt 
Washington, in the last letter that he wrote, says that he “ ever” 
considered the establishment of a military a y as of “ primary 
* to this country, a while I was 7 the chair of the Gov- 
omitted no proper o f recommending it,” ete. 
Washin Washington fa Severe’. West Point as the most appropriate site for such 
and as early as 1780 and 1781 se was instrumental — 

basing military instruction given at somes! lace, The Military Academ 
became the successor of this beginning; it was instituted and has —— 
tinued for the purpose of educating i professional soldiers and it is ac- 


cordingly fitting that brief reference made first to its record in this 
respect. Whe the accomplishments of the Military Academy sup- 
port and jus fully its a purpeses and methods might rest 
entirely upon the records and 


achievements of graduates in military - 
with those able men who shaped 
cy, viz, that the main and superior 
object of all education is discipline, and development Pathe 
than the simple acquisition of knowledge, the success of the academy: ng 
graduates in other than mili lines may be also ee 
cluded in viewing the academy's returns to the coun country 


of es 5 

the acad Was founded in 1802, it did not take final, 
aeauite ‘orm name zr ; until this latter date it was without con- 
sistent and yard 


and the success 


West Point's te first 8 was voted “ actor of the city 
New York” and his ee Aapa in ek e city hall. This same first 
graduate performed DADY du f great importance. Of another one 
of those early graduates Gen. Scott said: That, in my opinion, and 
perhaps in that of all the Army, he combined more gamtos and military 
—— with high courage than any other officer who participated in 
the War of 1812,” a most extraordin: and gratifying compliment. 
Still another of those early n a hs was engaged in this work 
became two years s, in 1 eat superintendent and 
father of the academy, Gen. theres. — tinction and recognition 
came to many others of these early graduates, and of those serving in 
the field one-fourth were killed or wounded. 

experiences of the War of 1812 were not without instruction to 
the Nation, and the Military Academy thereafter received more con- 
siderate eee Almost from the beginning of his administration 
as superintend Gen..Thayer had for several years the earnest and 
enlightened — —.. of John 8 Calhoun, the Secretary of War, and in 
a short time the framework of the academic system which has prevailed 
for = a century was firmly established. 

the breaking out of the Mexican War in. 1846 there were slightly 
ieee 500 graduates of the agi get omy ice, and nearly an 

al number in civil life, many of whom tendered their services to the 
War De Department. With the exception of possessing a greater number 
of educated officers, the country was 7 better prepared for war in 
1846 than It was In 1812, but in com the o tions and results 
= —.— two wars the effects of the Faint cation were unmis- 
a 
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Very nearly three-fourths of the line officers in the Army at the 
opening of this war were graduates and nearly all of the officers of the 
staff corps. The brilliancy of the campaigns which brought this war 
to an early and victorious termination testifies to the perfection with 
which the operations were planned and carried out, and therefore to 
the skill of the regimental officers as well as to the soldierly ability of 
the commanding generals. 

In addition to this evidence we have the direct and positive asser- 
tions of the then Secretary of War and of Gens. Scott and Taylor and 
other commanders that our “ unexampled career of success” in this 
war was contributed to in an eminent degree by the graduates of the 
Military Academy. 

As is well known, Gen. Scott, man 
dant time for reflection, gaye it as h 
graduates of West Point the war between the United States and Mexico 
might, and probably would, have lasted four or five years, within its 
first half more defeats than victories falling to our share, whereas in 
less than two campaigns we conquered a great country and a peace 
without the loss of a single battle or skirmish.” 

The instances of 8 of professional skill and technical ability 
1 by graduates in this war were entirely too numerous for spe- 
cial reference, but it is well known that the Mexican War gave the 
Military Academy a great reputation. In this war over one-fourth of 
the graduates in the service were killed or wounded. 

Fourteen years after the close of the Mexican War there opened the 
greatest war in the world’s history up to that time. Up to that date 
there existed no retirement list for officers of the Army and the senior 
ranking officers of the Army were not removed from the active list for 
age or incapacity. Partly due to this fact and to others not pertinent 
to mention here, and notwithstanding the brilliant record of the gradu- 
ates the Mexican War, notwithstanding the commendation that had 
been towed npon the academy graduates, nothwithstanding the con- 
tinual growth of the academy in public favor up to the agi cry or 
our Civil War, only one graduate of the Military Academy had n 
appointed to the full grade of brigadier general in the line and that 
one declined the appointment. 

At the opening of this war, like all of our country's wars, militar. 
requirements were obliged to make compromises with political consid- 
erations, but within a year the magnitude of the struggle which had 
begun was reco: and such compromises were largely avoided or 
made as innocuous to military success as possible. Bearing the facts 
and the necessity just mentioned in mind, it will sufficiently demon- 
strate the part played by graduates in this great war to state a few 
of the striking results brought out thereby. 

While there was not a single graduate of the grade of general officer 
in the line of the Army in January, 1861, in January, 1865, the names 
of graduates alone appear on this list. This position had been made 
the reward for successful command in the field, 

“ Every important battle of the war was commanded on one or both 
sides by graduates, generally both.“ “In a list of 60 of the more im- 
portant battles and campaigns all but 5 were commanded on both sides 

y graduates. Of the five exceptions, the Army on the one side was 
commanded by a graduate, and in four of these exceptions he was vic- 
torlous.“ At the end of the war all the armies on both sides were 
commanded by graduates, nearly all of the corps and a majority of the 
divisions and staf corps and supply organizations as well as many of 
the brigades, 

Of the graduates in service on the Federal side one-third reached the 
general's grade and over one-half on the Confederate side. Those gradu- 
ates in service on both sides who did not receive the general's star were 
8 services indispensable to their armies. One-third of all 

est Point graduates in the war were either killed or wounded. 

The great national and international military distinction made by 
many of the graduates in this war greatly increased the prestige of 
West Point and made world wide its 5 ted arg and at the same time 
justified the academic and military methods of the institution. 

It was more than 30 years after the close of the Civil War when 
the Spanish War broke out, followed by the Philippine insurrection and 
the invasion of China. During these troubles the principal commands 
were held by nongraduates who were then in the senior position in the 
Regular Army. The graduates of the academy were subordinate com- 
mf 7p and everywhere met the requirements of educated and skilled 
soldiers. 

It is doubtful whether the American Army, officers and enlisted men, 
has ever received a higher, more eloquent, or more deserved compli- 
ment than that bestowed by the President through the Secretary of 
War in General Orders, No. 66, July 4, 1902, upon the service rendered 
by them up to that date in Cuba and the Philippines. This order should 
be consulted by all who would know the great achievements of the 
Army in those troubles. 

The graduates of West Point were full participants in this service 
and shared in the glory and the praise so justly bestowed; they always 
and everywhere maintained and in many cases, too numerous to men- 
tion, added to the reputation of their alma mater. 

From the early days of the Academy to near the end of the nine- 
teenth century the Regular Army fought a pioneer war with the Indians 
in the Northwest, in Florida, and in the great western part of the 
country from the Canadian line to the borders of Mexico. 

This service carried forward the borders of civilization and made 
possible the wonderful growth of our country. But generally it in- 
volved a life of isolation and dreary monotony, broken by periods of the 
most trying service and intense hardship. In this service are recorded 
some of the most astonishing military performances on record, invoiying 
endurance, determination, courage, and high sense of duty. For 40 

ears prior to the Civil War the great majority of the officers of the 
Leder Army were graduates and a very large proportion of them 
since that date, so that the graduates fully share the honors of this 
arduous, yaluable, heroic, distinguished, and almost forgotten service. 

Even in this extremely brief summary of the achievements of the 
8 sons during the first century of its existence it would be in- 
excusable not to include some reference to the many important and 
distinguished services rendered by graduates in other than purely 
military lines, Under this heading we may place services of graduates 
as explorers, surveyors, builders, ete. 

As is well known, West Point antedated the first technical school in 
this country, the Rensselaer Polytechnic, by 23 years, and these two 
institutions, as stated by President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins, 
“were the only established places in this sere Sites good technical 
instruction so late as 1847.“ when the Sheffield Scientific School was 
established. In considering the honors due the academy and in reckon- 
Ing the achieveménts of our technically educated graduates we should 
not forget the profound influence of the academy as an example nor the 


years after the war, after abun- 
fixed opinion that but for the 


goas influence of our graduates as teachers in many institutions which 
— aa the academy, besides their services now about to be men- 

on 

As eariy as 1820 there were commenced explorations of the country 
previously unknown between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, 
which explorations were continued almost uninterruptedly until the 
first cific railroad was finished in 1868. Engaged upon these 
explorations and services were scores and scores of graduates of the, 
academy. Space does not permit the enumeration of these men by name, 
The graduates of the academy for the larger portion of this time possessed 
a monopoly of the knowl necessary for these pu As has 
been truthfully stated, a modern railroad map of the West shows that 
graduates “ blazed the way for the locomotive.” In fact, nine-tenths of 
the recorded geographic owledge of the great West prior to 1870 
was due to the work of the Army, almost entirely performed or directed 
by graduates. 

In the grea 


ears. 
man within the present was more widely own in the 
practical walks of science and his work has won the appro- 
ation of the leading learned bodies of the world, among whom his 
name has long been held in honor.” ‘This graduate made the survey 
one of the most renowned of the world. 

Besides the surveys just mentioned, many other less accurate sur- 
veys were conducted by Army officers, covering large areas of terri- 
tory in the West, to the great benefit of the people and Government. 
In 1878 the Chief of Engineers, writing to the Secretary of War, truth- 
fully referred to these surveys in the following words: “ Refined 
methods of topographical surveys were first used in the United States 
by Army officers in the performance of their varied duties; they were 
among the first to apply the refined methods of geodetic surveys; that 
from the time the vernment had territories to explore, the explora- 
tion has been made mainly by them; that a large portion of the informa- 
tion contained in all the maps of the United States west of the Missis- 
“ppi is due to their labors.” 

esides the work above sporing; the Government actually loaned the 
graduates of the academy for many other classes of work. In the con- 
struction of the first railroad in America, the Baltimore & Ohio, eight 
graduates of the academy were employed. Graduates of the academy 
were the chief engineers of at least a dozen of the earlier railroads 
in the eastern United States. One of them planned the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal and was president of the company. Another graduate in 
1842 became the consulting engineer of the Russian Government, planned 
und equipped the Moscow & St. Petersburg Railroad, and was consult- 
op Reyes of the Neva Bridge. 

he first railroad in Cuba and also the first In Mexico were built by 
graduates; several graduates were employed in completing the Panama 
Railroad. In the planning and operation of nearly all the railroads east 
of the Mississippi the services of graduates were largely employed. 

Similarly in municipal engineering, especially in providing cities 
with water, in constructing public buildings, parks, and docks the 
services of graduates have been widely made use of, to the benefit of 
the country and distinction of the officers. 

As an illustration we might note their services in connection with 
the Croton water supply of New York, 1 water department, 
the supply of Washington City, the hygienic works in Memphis, in Cuba, 
and many other pas Many public structures, such as the Washing- 
ton Monument, the Dome of the Capitol, and a large number of famous 
lighthouses testify to the competency of the graduates. The vast 
extent and the almost inestimable value to the country of the river and 
harbor works of the graduates can be only barely alluded to. 

In strictly civil pursuits 20 per cent of the graduates who left the 
Army for civil life have attained what might be called distinction. 
Among this number may be cited 2 Presidents, 3 presidential and 2 
vice presidential candidates, 4 members of the Cabinet of the United 
States, 1 ambassador, 14 ministers plenipotentiary, 12 consuls general 
and consuls, 24 Members of Congress, 17 governors of States and Terri- 
tories, 46 Nespas of colleges and universities, 14 regents and chan- 
cellors, and 87 presidents of railroads and corporations. 

Two graduates achieved great distinction as practical astronomers, 
each having charge of the largest telescope of his time; 2 others became 
noted geologists, 3 distinguished 88 and 6 distinguished clergy- 
men, 1 a bishop in the Episcopal Church. 

The graduates of the academy have contributed a variety of textbooks 
to the colleges and schools of the country, many of which met with 
wide use. While the West Point curriculum was never intended to 
develop literary production it can be confidently claimed that the 
writings of graduates, from the autobiographies of Grant and Sherman 
to the reports of our graduates on the late war, all possess the char- 
acteristics of good English in their brevity, directness, and lucidity. 

A great American bibliographer has said that though our duates 
fire not trained as writers, “yet in the latter capacities they have left 
a mark upon the nineteenth century highly honorable to their alma 
mater and themselves.” As he states, during the first century of the 
academy's life 4,120 men had graduated, and an incomplete bibliography 
of their writings shows 16,000 titles. Three graduates between 1865 
and 1870 in unoccupied moments have, with considerable success, en- 
tered the field of fiction. Some of these productions have reached the 
highest standard of good literature. 

It is not inappropriate here to refer to an investigation of the sub- 
ject of the value of college education as a factor of success in life by 
Dr. J. II. Finley, then president of the College of New York City. He 
prepared a table giving the percentage of success for the total number 
of graduates from several institutions through various periods. His 
list contained 18 of our leading universities and colleges as well as 
West Point and Annapolis. The estimate for West Point and An- 
napolis covered the last 50 years of the nineteenth century. His 
analysis gave West Voint the highest percentage of success. Wulle 
recognizing that this conclusion must of necessity involve some uncer- 
tain assumptions, yet as it is the conelusion of an able and unpreju- 
diced investigator, based upon the best available means of comparison, 


-it may well be claimed as an honorable distinction for West Point, 


This mere skeleton outline, which suggests only in very small part 
the full results that have followed from the academy's teaching during 
the first century of its existence, is thought fully to justify the great 
reputation of the academy as well as strongly to support the theory or 
education here adopted and the methods pursued in accordance there- 
with, 
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We may add much to this convincing record to append here the con- 
clusion of that alert, observing, able, widely —— 
Theodore Roosevelt, with regard to the academy at the centennia 
celebration of the academy in 1902. He said: “ This institution has 


completed its first 100 years of life. D. that century no other 

educational institution in the land has con ted as many names as 

West Point has contributed to the honor roll of the Nation's greatest 
* * I claim to be a histor! and 


citizens. I speak sim p Ea 
the spirit of one, simply as a reciter of facts, when I say what ve 

And, more than that, not prie d has West Point contributed a 
greater number of the men who s on the Nation's honor 
roll, but I think beyond question tha mas a whole, the average 
graduate of West Point during this 100 years has given a greater sum 
of service to country through his life than has the average gradu- 
ate of any other institution in broad land.“ 

Since this opinion was passed on West Point’s work 17 years have 
ent there have been slight military troubles in Cuba and in the 
Philippines, more serious ones in Mexico. These have all been met and 
disposed of by the Army, and the latter one with the assistance of the 
National Guard, in the most creditable manner, with barely one or 
two exceptional instances. this interval, too, — pork of 
ued as 
‘last century ; indeed, 
numerous and varied 


inces, mayors of cities, su 
nues, ci e 
harbor works 
the 28 and most successful pieces of engineering 
the histo: 

ducted a 


great undertaking and readjustment by which it was attempted to con- 
vert 4,000,000 of civilians into soldiers, and this 
For the lack of such pi 


reparation for the t undertaking. - 
i as could have . made before the war neither the graduates 
nor the Army are responsible. Neither are they responsible for the 
fact that the officers were not numerous enough to do thor- 
oughly what they often saw was desirable and necessary under condi- 
tions for which were not responsible, 

An attempt quickly to convert a one-room railway station into the 


New York Grand Central Terminal without p p on 
without abundant material and a large personnel would certainly resul 
in confusion, loss of luggage, and production of ill temper. 

But notwithstanding all the d of haste, lack of early prepara- 
tion, lack of personnel, and, in some cases, lack of com cy, the 
great undertaking—the greatest of its kind in the world’s history— 


was accomplished with creditable success; this can not be denied, and 
was fully demonstrated by our part in bringing the great war to a 
victorious conclusion. 

It is impossible to conceive what would have happened had there 
been no graduates of the academy, no Regular Army office in the 
spring of 1917. If these officers are to be blamed and critic for the 
friction, the loose wheels and the broken cogs in war mac f 
they should also have the credit for the marvels accomplished in spite 
of the defects, which accomplishments many think are equal to or 
greater than any in our previous history. 

Views. the great war in the light of all the conditions, we may 
ustly cl that our graduates have been true to the spirit of West 

oint and its motto, Duty, Honor, Country,” and we may properly 
add thereto, sacrifice, for at present the indications are that a greater 
proportion of the graduates of the academy have made the supreme 
sacrifice than any other class of officers engaged in the Great War. 

At the close of the nineteenth century Dr. E. S. Holden, one of the 
ablest graduates of the academy, and tly distinguished in many 
directions, after editing and preparing for publication the records of 
all graduates to that time, wrote as follows: “ These records prove 
in a most convincing way the splendid efficiency of the United States 
Military Academy as a training school for the American Army and 
demonstrate that the principles upon which it has been conducted are 
sound and sufficient and that for a of nearly 100 pos they 
have been carried out by competent and faithful hands. The country 
at large may well be proud of the records here Prior vagh gs and no 
graduate can fail to feel a new pride in and gratitude to his alma 
mater in perusing them.” 

With full and accurate knowledge of the academy’s work and of the 
achievements of its graduates carinik Ship 20 years that have elapsed 
since the above was written, there no shadow of doubt that the 
conclusions of Dr. wiser grt gps! with equal fitness at the present time. 
West Point has proved ! f of incalculable value to the country, and 
its alumni may well be proud of its glorious record. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, February 
18, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey of Braden River, Manatee County, 

` Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on pre 
examination of Illinois River, III., from Ottawa to Utica; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 

~ with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 


examination of Coquille River, Oreg., from Myrtle Point to 
Coquille; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Boston Harbor, Mass., with a view to the con- 
struction of an entrance channel through Short Beach, between 
Winthrop and Revere, connecting Broad Sound with the 
Charleston Navy Yard by way of Chelsea River; also with a 
view to the construction of a connecting ship channel from the 
proposed new entrance at Short Beach to South Boston; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey of Mamaroneck Harbor, N. V. (H. Doc. 
No. 651); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting reports 
descriptive of water terminals and transfer facilities in harbors 
and waterways under jurisdiction or being maintained by the 
United States, and explaining that a further report of investi- 
gations now in progress by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors (general subject of water terminals) will be trans- 
mitted at a later date (H. Doc. No. 652); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. . 

7. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary ex- 
aminations and survey of New York and New Jersey channels, 
with a view to securing a ship channel of increased width and 
depth necessary for the purposes of commerce from lower New 
York Bay, through Raritan Bay, Arthur Kill, Staten Island 
Sound, channel north of Shooters Island, and Kill Van Kull, to 
upper New York Bay (H. Doc. No. 633); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, ‘transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary 
examinations and survey of Pawtucket River, R. I., with a view 
to increasing the width of the channel through the ledge near 
Pawtucket (H. Doc. No. 654); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmit- 
ting summary of reports in respect to accidents sustained or 
caused by barges while in tow through the open sea during the 
fiscal year 1919; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 3187) to dis- 
pose of a certain strip of public land in Waterville, Me., reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
83 aaa said bill and report were referred to the Private 

endar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII., bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 12578) making additional 
appropriations for the purpose of carrying out the Federal road- 
=< act approved July 11, 1916; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ns. 


By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 12579) to divide the eastern 
district of South Carolina into four divisions and the western 
district of South Carolina into four divisions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 12580) to authorize the city 
of Walters, Okla., to dispose of certain lands reserved for publie 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STEENERSON; A bill (H. R. 12581) granting the 
consent of Congress to the village and township of Shelly, Nor- 
man County, Minn., and the township of Caledonia, Traill 
County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River of 
the North on the boundary line between said States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12582) granting additional 
compensation to all officers and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, including nurses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. Res. 465) 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to transmit to the House 
of Representatives certain information in connection with the 
proposed leasing of any of the lands of the Gija River Indian 
Reservation ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
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By Mr. BAER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 296) authorizing 
the appointment of a commission to confer with the Dominion 
Government or the Provincial Government of Quebec, Ontario, 
and New Brunswick, relative to the claims of the American in- 
terests now holding leases of Crown lands acquired prior to the 
passage of restrictive orders in council of the said Provinces; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, requesting the United States Shipping Board to 
cause the steamship George Washington to be repaired at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusets, requesting the United States Shipping Board to 
cause the steamship George Washington to be repaired at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, urging the President of the United States to defer the 
proposed sale of the ships of the German merchant fleet, and 
to consider the expediency of operating them under Government 
auspices; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12583) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha McFarland; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 7 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12584) granting a pension to William S. 
Denius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12585) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12586) granting a pension to John M. 
Eidt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12587) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah A. Willingham; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 12588) authorizing the pay- 
ment of a claim to Toliver B. Clark; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12589) granting a pension to William G. 
Lail; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 12590) granting a pension 
to Robert Sweeney; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12591) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Michael Kilrow ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12592) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rufus R. K. Hill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12593) for the 
relief of Benjamin F. Green; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12594) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Jane Wilking; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 12595) granting a pension to 
Mary C. Hall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12596) granting a pension to Mary Mc- 
Jenkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 12597) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joshua H. Ervin; to the Committee on 
Pensions. s 

By Mr. ROWAN: A bill (H. R. 12598) for the relief of the 
estate of Katherine O’Melia; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 12599) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jesse Baird; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12600) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Henderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12601) granting a pension to Thomas N, 
Collins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12602) granting 
an increase of pension to Sallie Lumpkins; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1605. By the SPEAKER: Petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Washington, and New York City, protesting against the 
sale of the former German ships, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


——ñ—— —ů ů ů ů—ů— ˙ ————— —•—j— 


1606. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of the Federal Employees’, 
Union, in favor of increase in pay to steamboat inspectors, etc. ; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. : 

1607. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of citizens of 
Rockford, Streator, La Salle, and Peru, III., opposing the sale 
of the 80 former German ships; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

1608. Also, petition of the National Association of Wholesale 
Druggists, relative to second-class postage rates; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1609. Also, petition of V. M. Johnson, general manager of the 
Free Sewing Machine Co., relative to pending railroad legisla- 
tion, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1610. Also, petition of Duncan McDonald, president of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, opposing the Sterling- 
Graham sedition bills now pending; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1611. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of various citizens, oppos- 
ing the sale of the former German ships, etc.; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1612. By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of the Men’s Club of 
the Summit Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, of Jersey City, 
N. J., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

1613. Also, petition of the National Council of New Jersey, 
representing the Lithuanian population, relative to certain leg- 
islation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1614. Also, petition of the Jersey City Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to certain provisions in the pending railroad legislation, 
etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1615. By Mr, O’CONNELL: Petition of National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, New York City, opposing the repeal of 
tong system ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

1616. Also, petition of the Wholesale Coal Trade Association, 
New York City, protesting against the permit system govern- 
ing the shipment of bituminous coal to tidewater ports; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1617. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, opposing the Gronna bill, relative to the 
wheat guaranty, etc. ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1618. Also, petition of the Commonwealth Club, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., urging support of the appropriation for the work 
of stream gauging by the United States Geological Survey in 
California; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1619. Also, petition of the Water Front Employees’ Union, of 
San Francisco, Calif., urging the passage of House bill 6659, 
etc. ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1620. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the One hundred and 
seventh Infantry Post, the American Legion, of New York City, 
urging universal military training, etc.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1621. Also, petition of the American Protective Tariff League, 
eee to certain legislation; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

1622. Also, petition of Adolph Lewisohn, of New York City, 
relative to lower taxes on profit and income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1628. Also, petition of the Three hundred and seventh Infantry 
Post of the American Legion, urging universal military training, 
etc. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1624. Also, petition of National Wholesale Druggists’ Associ- 
ation, urging retention of zone postal rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1625. Also, petition of Twenty Year Club, Watervliet Arsenal, 
Watervliet, N. Y., favoring the Army and Navy pay bill; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1626. Also, petition of American Association of Engineers, 
New York Chapter, in support of the Keating Commission ; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1627. Also, petition of American Fruit and Vegetable Ship- 
pers’ Association, relating to the shipment of fruits and vege- 
tables; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1628. Also, petition of the American Civil Liberties Union, of 
New York City, relative to certain editorial of the New York 
World of February 8, 1920; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1629. Also, petition of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, relative to more education and less radicalism, ete.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1630. Also, petition of the National Loyalty League of Spring- 
field, Mo.,.relative to protection of life and property in case of 
riot, ete.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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1631. Also, petition of the National Association of Tubercu- 
losis, of New York City, relative to increase in pay for the per- 
sonnel of the United States Public Health Service, etc.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ; 

1632. Also, petition of T. C. Atkeson, representative of the 
National Grange, and others, relative to the views of farmers 
on national questions, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1633. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Central Labor 
Union of Devils Lake, N. Dak., favoring Federal control of the 
railroads for a period of two years; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1634. Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Devils 
Lake, N. Dak., opposing the passage of the Sterling-Graham 
peace-time sedition bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1635. By Mr. STINESS: Petition of employees of Providence 
office of the Steamboat-Inspection Service, Providence, R. L, 
requesting an increase of salaries for the United States Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service employees; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, February 18; 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, it is our privilege to call upon Thy nume and 
to lift our hearts in reverence and in devotion to Thee. We 
thank Thee for the spiritual basis of life, for the great spiritual 
principles to which we may gather all our thought and all our 
plan of life, for the great spiritual forces that run through the 
current of human life and thought, making for the advancement 
of human civilization and the establishment of justice and 
peace among men. Grant us to-day those spiritual principles 
und forces that will keep us close to the thought of God. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: r. 


Ball Frelinghuysen McLean Smith, Md, 
Beckham uty McNary Smoot 
Borah Hale Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Harris Myers Btanley 
Calder Harrison Nelson Sterling 
Capper Henderson New Sutherland 
Chamberlain Ilitcheock Nugent Thomas 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Ta Townsend 
Culberson Jones, N, Mex. Phipps Trammell 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Kellogg Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham Kenyon Pomerene Watson 
Elkins King Ransdell Williams 
Fernald Kirby Sheppard Wolcott 
Fletcher Knox Sherman 
France McKellar Smith, Ga. 

Mr. DIAL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


SmirH of South Carolina] is detained by illness. I ask that 
this announcement may continue for the day. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. KENDRICK] are absent at a meeting of the Agricultural 
Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the absence 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EpcE] on business of the 
Senate. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroor] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
SON] is detained by illness in his family, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is detained at home by illness, and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop], and the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simsons] are absent 
on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION (S. DOC. NO. 226). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 


from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation, in the sum of $10,000, required for a 
new ash tank and vacuum cleaner for boilers in the power plant 
of the old Land Office Building, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

FLATHEAD NATION OF INDIANS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2454) for the 
relief of certain members of the Flathead Nation of Indians, 
and for other purposes, which was, on page 2, line 11, after the 
Se “completed,” to strike out the remainder of the paragraph 
and insert: 


Provided further, That not exceeding 40 acres of each allotment made 
under the provisions of this act shall be designated as a homestead which 
shall be inalienable and nontaxable during the minority of the allottee 
and thereafter until such restrictions may be removed either by Con- 
gress or the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 


The motion was agreed to. 
RECLAMATION PROJECTS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 796) for 


| furnishing water supply for miscellaneous purposes in connec- 


tion with reclamation projects, which were, on page 1, line 8, 
after the word “proper,” to insert “Provided, That the 
approval of such contract by the water users’ association or 
associations shall have first been obtained ; on page 1, line 12, 
to strike out “unless” and insert “if”; on page 1, line 12, to 
strike out “hot”; and on page 2, line 2, after “ appropriator,” 
insert “Provided further, That the moneys derived from such 
contracts shall be covered into the reclamation fund and be 
placed to the credit of the project from which such water is 
supplied.” 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator a question first? I have 
not had a chance to examine the amendments made by the 
House. Will the Senator in a few words explain the amend- 
ments and their effect upon the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I shall be pleased to do so. 

One amendment strikes out the word “not” and the word 
“ unless ” and inserts the word “if in another place, It merely 
changes the wording and does not alter the meaning at all. It 
makes the meaning a little clearer. 

Another amendment provides that any moneys derived from 
the disposition of water under the bill shall go to the benefit 
of the particular reclamation project to which the water be- 
longs, which I think is proper. 

Another amendment provides that no action shall be taken 
under this measure, that no water shall be contracted to be 
supplied, unless the Secretary of the Interior shall first consult 
any association of water users that there may be on the par- 
ticular project and get their consent, 

I am quite willing to accept the amendments, 
are all right, and I move that they be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 12467) making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WARREN. I present a resolution adopted at the fifty- 
fifth annual convention of the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, an old and live association which has been in session at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. It is a matter of only 10 lines, and I 
usk that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
piinted in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Resolution adopted by the fifty-fifth annual convention of the National 

Wooo A Association, held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 
“ Whereas the armistice has been signed for over a year, and 

the country is full of unrest, and there is an uncertainty in 

regard to the future that should be allayed as soon as pos- 
sible: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the National Wool Growers’ Association, That 
the Senate of the United States as soon as possible should, 
enact into binding statute the League of Nations pact, safe- 


I think they 
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guarding American interests to the fullest extent by all the 
reservations that they deem necessary to secure this result. 
Reservations must be so strong as to leave no doubt as to any 
constitutional Umits. The American Constitution must be pre- 
served in all its Americanism and for the perpetuity of the 
Nation. If the league can not be passed in this condition, then 
declare the war at an end so far as the United States is con- 
cerned.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I present a petition signed by a large 
number of customs employees. at the port of New Orleans, Læ, 
requesting to have sufficient increase made in the appropriation 
in order that salaries on a par with those in private employ 
may be paid to customs employees in particular and to all 
‘Federal employees in general. I move that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Committee on „ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Argonia and Elk City and of McPherson County, all in the 
State of Kansas, remonstrating against compulsory military 
training, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a resolution adopted by Lodge No. 
820, Brotherhood of Railway, Clerks, of Stockton, Calif., favor- 
ing an increase in the salary of railroad clerks, which was. re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


HAWAIIAN NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. From the Committee on Pacific Islands, 
Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands I report back favorably 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 8654) to authorize the 
governor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire privately 
owned lands and rights of way within the boundaries of the 
Hawaii National Park, and L submit a report (No. 428) thereon. 

I will state that in substance it is a bill which authorizes 
the Territory of Hawaii to acquire detached pieces of private 
property lying within the Hawaii National Park at the expense 


of the Territory of Hawaii and without expense to the United 


States. A favorable report from the Secretary of the Interior 
is attached to the report of the committee; and I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection; the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

‘Be it enacted, etc., That the eves of the Territory of Hawaii. is 
by" occas or thor „„ ising enn it 

ex or o vate 22 ands 
boundaries of the aul priva as. defined b. $ “An act 2 — 
establish a national Baws 10 = Territory ey Hawaii,” 
1. 1916, and all ne perpe easements: and 
roadways, in fee simple, over or to said land or any part the 

Sec, 2. That provisions of section 73 of an act entitled “A 2 act 


to provide a government for the Territory of woe see approved April 
30, 1900, as amended by an act approved 3 1910, relating to 
exchanges of public shall not apply in t tion, by ex- 


change, of the privately owned lands herein referred. to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RAILROAD LANDS FOR ROAD OR PARK PURPOSES, 


Mr. PITPMAN. On behalf of the Committee on Public 


Lands I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 
8484) authorizing certain railroad companies. or their succes- 
sors in interest to convey for public road or park purposes 
certain parts of their rights of way, and I submit a report (No. 
427) thereon. As I intend to ask for the present consideration 
of the bill, I ask to have the report read. It is very brief. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Reading Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The Committee on Public . to whom was referred the bill im 
3484) authorizing certain railr companies or their successors in 
interest to convey for public-road or purposes. certain parts of 
their rights of way, hav ag eo! considered same, report favorably thereon 
with the recommendation that the bill 40 pass without amendment. 
The bill was referred to the Interior Department for consideration 
and recommendation, The department recommends that the bill be 
a. 4 Reta popor of the department is hereto attached and made a 
part o 8 rep 
This bill is 1 identical with S. 2100, introduced by TOSE 
Norris, of Nebraska, on the 18th day of June, 1919, and which 
a law on October 10, 1919. The onl pragai al 1 difference oss the bill mider 
8 and Publie No. 64, on that Public 
0 


y of the been extended to all railroad 
companies who nave obtained rights of way over the public domain and 
who are in a similar position 


th relation to the public as th 
Pacific Railroad. p e Union 


The Secretary of the Interior approved the character: of the le om 
tion but deemed it wise to have one act passed rather than to 
ne time of Congress and the department taken up with the Tasers. 
of several similar acts. Public No. 64, Sixty-sixth Congress, is as fol- 
- [Publie No. 64, Sixty-sixth Congress. S. 2100:] 
An act authorizing the Union Pacific Railroad. Co., or its successors, to 
conyey for public-road purposes certain parts of its right of way. 
Be it enacted, cte., That the Union Pacific 5 ao or any of its 
successors or hereby autho to any State, 
county, or municipality any portion of its 


proved. August 
er oe of aot aa i 


ght ot way, to be used as July 


; That no such conveyance shall 
t of way of said railroad compan 


side of the center of the main trac! 
tained: 


Srare.—The for regoing act. having: 

presented to the President of the United States for his . i 
and not having been returned by him to the House of Congress in which 
it o — irira within. the time prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States has become a law without his approval. ] 


oe ag N 8 3 
ashin anua: 8 
Hon. REED SMOOT, wire 1 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands, 
United States Senate. 
Mx Dean SENATOR: In response to your request therefor, report is: 
oar Nets Senate bill No. 3484 2 as follows Y 


road companies to which ts of way throu; the public 
lands haye been made by genes or à or their successors interest or 
s, to- convey to any State, uitt or municipality any, portion 


assign: 
33 a A te 
no, Conveyance e of way. a less 

width than 50 feet on each side thereof. 
Bills, 3 conveyances by railroad companies for public- road 
nurposes have been introduced into the 1 Congress as follows: 
ate bill No. 2100, entitled A bill. authorizing the Union Pacifie 
d Co. or its successors to convey for public: road purposes pect 

tain parts of its right of way,” upon which a report was made by 

July 11, 1919, recommending the sae mma of a substitute bill Nabe 
mitted authorizing all panies to make such conveyances 
18190 of said seen however, 
ill passed the Senate, on n, July 8, 1919, and subseq 


Representtives, an 
his signature on October 10, gee bill became a law. October 22, 
Aeey 2 7 2 the si ture of President, being Public: Law No. 81. 
1 No. 31 entitled 3 “A bill authorizing the Central Pacific 
| aieea Co of California, or its successors or assigns, to convey for 
public road or park p certain parts of its t of way,“ upon 
which a report was made by me on October 24, 1919, renewih the 
recommendation made in said report of July 11, 1919, that a bill of 
[a gen cter be enacted. 
ouse bill 9825, entitled “A bill 553 
Compan or its successors to conyey for pub 
{ its A ht of way,” u pn which a report was made by me on 
; November 8, 1919, recomm ing the enactment of the substitute bill 
| proposed in connection with said report of July 11, 1919, in the place 
of said House bill No, 9825. 
Senate bill No. 3272, entitled “A bill authorizing any land-grant 
‘railroad 8 or its Pagar ste to 5 for public-road purposes 


any land-grant railroad 
e- road purposes certain 


to the enactment of general 5 
Copies of these reports of July 11, 1919; October 24, 1919; Novem- 
ber 1919; and December 2, 1919, are attached. hereto. 


Except for the fact that the bill’ now under consideration 2 made 
applicable to conveyances for purposes, it is identical in char- 


acter and lan with the su tute bill proposed by me in connec- 
tion with said report of July 11, 1919. I would therefore. recommend 
its enactment. 


Cordially,, yours, 
me FRANKLIN K. Lane; Secretary: 


* — 


DEPARTMENT OF THE: INTERIOR, 


Washington, December 2, 1919; 


Hon. REED SMOOT, 
Chairman Committee on Public: Lands, 
United States Senate. 
My Dran Senator: In response to your request therefor, report is 
made on Senate bill No, 3272,, as follows: 
2 land-grant railroad. 8 


Said bill, entitled aa 9 — bene 
8 certain poe 
cter and 


any or its successors 
— its right of wae is 4000 language with 


bill No. 9825, u which report. —.—5 made by this department Notae 
ee 8, 1919, copy apr which is in 
The recommendation made in eed report that the substitute bill 
referred to therein be enacted is hereby renewed. 
Cordially, yours,. 
ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG, 
Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE. INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 8, 1919, 
Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 
Mr Dear Mn. Stxxorr: In 


response to your request therefor, report 
is made on H. 75 9825, as follows: 
Said bill, entitled: “A bill authorizing any land-grant railroad com- 
pany. or its ——. to convey for $ 


ic . parts ot its 

right of way,” proposes to e any I -grant railroad company 
or any of its successors or assigns to convey to any State, county, 
or municipality any portion of its right of way to be used as a public 
highway or 9 Provided that no such conveyance shall have the 
t to diminish the right of way to a less width than 50 feet on each 


side of the eE of the main tract.of the railroad as now established 
and 


maintain 

These bills authorizing railroad! companies to convey portions of their 

rights of way for road and . 218 rposes have been introduced in 
the present Congress. Senate o. 2100 authorized the Union 
Pacific 8 Co. to make conveyances of portions of its right of 
e purposes 8 med. A report was made by me on this 
Dil on 2 on Tuly 11, 1919, in which I recommended the enactment of a sub- 
licable to all railroad companies to which grants for rights 
rough the public lands have been made by Congress. On 
„ 1919, prior to the receipt of said report of July 11, 1919, the 


oF poo 
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bill as originally introduced was favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and passed the Senate on the same date. 
It was introduced in the House of Representatives on July 9, 1919, and 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, which also made a 
favorable report July 29, 1919, recommending the enactment of the 
bill as originally introduced. The bill pera the House October 6, 
1919, and on October 10, 1919, the enrolled bill was submitted to me 
for a report as to objections to the approval thereof. 

Senate bill No. 3104 authorized the Central Pacific Railroad Co. to 
make conveyances of portions of its right of way for use as a public 
highway, street, or park. A report was made on this bill on October 
24, 1919, in which I again renewed my recommendation that the sub- 
stitute bill proposed in connection with my report of July 11, 1919, be 
enacted in place of this bill. Copies of said reports of October 24, 
. July 11, 1919, and of the proposed substitute bill are hereto 
attached. 

The term “land grant railroad” has acquired a special meaning in 
the administration of the public land laws being applied to such rail- 
roads for which grants of public land to aid in the construction thereof 
were made similar to the grant made by the acts of July 1, 1862 (12 
Stat., 489), and July 2, 1864 (13 Stat., 356), for the benefit of the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroad companies referred to in 
said report dated July 11, 1919. These acts contain grants for right 
a mr purposes wimilar in character to that in section 2 of said act 
of July 1. 

By the act of March 3, 1875 (18 Stat., 482), a grant of the right 
of way through the public lands of the United States was made to 
railroad companies organized as therein set forth to the extent of 100 
feet on each side of the line of the road and also e grounds for 
station buildings, depots, machine shops, sidetracks, turnouts, and 
water stations, not to exceed in amount 20 acres for each station to 
the extent of one station for each 10 miles of such road. Other acts 
both 7 and specific in character, have made grants of rights of 
way through the public lands, some of them not exceeding in width 50 
feet on each side of the line of road. 

The use of the term land grant railroad” is therefore confusing 
and might cause the bill here under consideration, if enacted, to be con- 
strued as applying to rights of way only granted by such acts of 
Congress by which grants of public lands were also made to aid in 
the construction of railroads. It is therefore recommended that the 
substitute e. in connection with said report of July 11, 1919, 
on Senate bill No. 2100, be enacted in place of the bill now under con- 
sideration, 

Cordially, yours, 
F. K. LANE, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF TIIE INTERIOR, 
Washington, October 24, 1919. 
Hon. Reep SMOOT, 


Chairman Committee on Publie Lands, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran SENATOR: In response to your request therefor, dated Octo- 
ber 8, 1919, report is made on Senate bill No. 3104, as follows: 

Said bill, entitled “A bill authorizing the Central Pacific Railroad Co. 
of California, or its successors or assigns, to convey for public road or 
park purposes certain parts of its right of wax,“ proposes to authorize 
said railroad company, or any of its successors or assigns, to convey to 
any State, county, or municipality any portion of its right of way to 
be used as a public highway, street, or park, provided that no con- 
yeyance shall diminish the right of way to a less width than 50 feet on 
cenn e the main tract of the railroad as now established and 

maintained. 

Except for the addition of the words “ or park,” on line 6 of said bill, 
it is identical in character and language with Senate bill No. 2100, on 
which a report was made by me on July 11, 1919, in which I recom- 
mended the enactment in the place thereof of a substitute bill applicable 
to all railroad companies to which grants for rights of way through the 
pani lands have been made by Congress, A copy of said report is 

Te appears that said Senate bill No, 2100 f bl 

t appears said nate 82 was favora reported b. 
the Committee on Publie Lands on July 8, 1919, prior to the 15 ot 
said report of July 11, 1919, and the Senate on the same date. 
It was introduced in the House of Representatives on July 9, 1919, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, which also made a favorable 
report July 29, 1919, recommending the enactment of the bill as orig- 
inally introduced. It was su 7 passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and on October 10, 1919, the enrolled bill was submitted to 
me for a report as to the objections to the spproval thereof, and ap- 
pears to be now before the President awaiting signature, 

The introduction of this bill applicable to the right of way of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Co, indicates the necessity of legislation ap- 
plicable to all railroad companies, such as that proposed in my report 
of July 11, 1919, and I so recommend. 4 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ENTERIOR, 
Washington, July II, 1919. 
Hon. REED SMOOT, ç 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR: In response to your request therefor report is 
made on Senate bill 2100, as follows: 

Said bill, entitled “A bill authorizing the Union Pacifie Railroad Co, 
or its successors to convey for public road purposes certain parts of its 
right of way,” proposes to authorize said Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
or any of its successors or assigns, to convey to any State, county, or 
municipality any portion of its right of way, to be used as a public 
highway or street, provided that no conveyance shall diminish the right 
of way to a less width than 50 feet on each side of the center of the 
main track of said railroad as now established and maintained. - 

By. the acts of Congress 1 July 1, 1862 (12 Stat., 489), 
and July 2. 1864 (13 Stat., 356), a grant of lands was made to aid in 
the construction of said Union Pacific Railroad, among others, and by 
section 2 of the said act of July 1, 1862, a right of way through the 
public lands was granted to said company to the extent of 200 feet in 
width on each side of said railroad where it may pon over the public 
lands, including all necessary grounds for stations, buildings, workshops, 
Senon machine shops, switches, sidetracks, turntables, 
stations. 

In the case of Northern Pacific Railway Co. v. Townsend (190 U. S., 
267), the grant for said right of way was construed as follows: 


and water 


In effect the grant was of a limited fee, made on an implied condi- 
tion of reverter in the event that the 8 to use or retajn 
the land for the pu for which it was granted.” 

In the case of Rio Grande Western Railway Co. v. Stringham (239 
U. S., 44), which was a suit to quiet title to a strip of land claimed and 
he railwa company as a railroad right of way under the act 
18 Stat., 482), and to which the defendant asserted 
title to a patent for a placer mining claim, the court held: 

of way granted 4 . and similar acts is neither a mere 
easement nor a fee simple absolute, but a limited fee made upon an 
implied condition of reverter in the event that the company ceases to 
use or retain the land for the ie Pere for which it is ted and 
carries with it the incidents and limitations usually attending the fee,” 
siting New Mexico v. United States Trust Co., 172 U. S., 171, 183: 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. v. Townsend, 190 U. S., 267, 271; United 
States v. Michigan, 190 U. S., 379, 392; Western Union Telegraph Co. 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 195 U. S., 540, 570. 

The effect of the abandonment of a right of bogie € the grant for which 
was made to the Northern Pacific Railroad Co, by the act of July 2, 
1864 (13 Stat., 365), was considered by the department in the case o 
E. (43 L. D., 556), in which it was held that upon the 
abandonment by the railway company of the right of way granted to 
it across the lands included in a homestead patent there under con- 
sideration the legal title to the lands of such right of way reverted 
to and became the property of the United States, and must so remain 
3 aame provision of statute has been made by Congress for its 

osition. 

cts confirming the validity of conveyances made by certain railway 
companies for portions of their rights of way have heretofore been 
assed by Congress among which may be mentioned the acts of April 
28, 1904 (38 Stat., 538); March 3, 1905 (33 Stat., 1014), and June 


24, 1912 (37 Stat., 138). 
A draft of a bill which is proposed as a substitute for the bill under 


consideration is herewith attached and it is recommended that it be 
enacted in the place of said bill which limits its object to conveyances 
made i A the Union Pacific Railroad Co., or its successors or assigns. 


ordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not want to object to the consideration 
of the bill if there is no debate to follow, but if it is to take 
any time I shall have to object, as I have given notice that I 
shall call up the deficiency appropriation bill this morning. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am sure there will be no debate. It is 
simply a repetition of an act that has become a law extended 
to another railroad. 

Mr. WARREN. If it leads to no debate, I shall not object. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all railroad companies to which grants for 
rights of way through the public lands have been made by Congress, 
or their successors In interest or assigns, are hereby authorized to 
convey to any State, county, or municipality any portion of such right 
of way to be used as a ublic highwa „street, or park: ed, That 
no such conveyance sh have the effect to diminish the right of way 
of such railroad company to a less width than 50 feet on each side of 
the Sa tip of the main track of the railroad as now established and 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3931) granting an increase of pension to Frank G. 
Vallereux (with accompanying papers); to the Committee’ on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3932) granting a pension to Rose Mercer (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAY (by request): 

A bill (S. 8935) for the relief of certain estates; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 3936) granting an increase of pension to James A. 
Keefer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee’ on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I introduce two bills to 
amend the Federal reserve act, and ask that they be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. Both bills propose to 
amend the same subject matter and purport to extend to State 
banks, which are members of the Federal Reserve System, in 
their transactions with Federal reserve banks all the rediscount- 
ing privileges now possessed by national banking associations. 
One incorporates in the original law the full text of the law as 
amended and the other merely amends the Federal reserve act 
by extending the above privileges to the member State banks 
without writing into the Federal reserve act the provisions of 
law relative to national banks. 

Under existing law State banks are at a disadvantage with 
national banks, and the purpose of the amendment is to place 
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them on a parity. The principle of the amendment of the act has 
the approval of the Federal Reserve Board. ; 

The bill (S. 3933) to amend paragraph 10 of section 9 of the 
Federal reserve act approved December 25, 1913, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency; and 

The bill (S. 3934) to amend paragraph 10 of section 9 of the 
Federal reserve act approved December 23, 1913, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 

reney. 
ADDRESS BY ROME d. BROWN, 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I send to the desk an address 
made by Rome G. Brown, of the Minneapolis Tribune, before the 
Middlesex County Bar Association, at Boston, Mass., which I 
should like to have referred to the Committee on Printing with 
a view to haying it printed as a public document, I do not ask 
to have it printed in the Rrcorp at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go to the Committee on 
Printing. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
nad on this day approved and signed the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 154) authorizing the Secretary of War, in his discretion, to 
turn over to the State of Kansas emergency hospital equipment 
to be used temporarily in emergency hospitals to be established 
in that State, and for other purposes. 


RAILROAD CONTROL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CUMMINS, Mr, President, I present the report of the 
committee of conference upon House bill 10453, commonly known 
as the railroad bill. I ask that it be printed in the Recoxrp, and 
I give notice that immediately after the House acts upon the re- 
port, if the report is adopted by the House, I shall ask considera- 
tion on the part of the Senate. It is probable that the House will 
dispose of the report on Saturday. 

The report was ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10453) to provide for the termination of Federal control of rail- 
roads and systems of transportation; to provide for the settle- 
ment of disputes between carriers and their employees; to fur- 
ther amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“TITLE I.—DsFINITIONS, 

“ Section 1. This act may be cited as the Transportation act, 
1920." 

“Sec, 2. When used in this act 

“The term Interstate commerce act’ means the act entitled 
»An act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended ; 

“The term ‘commerce court act’ means the act entitled An 
act to create a commerce court, and to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as hereto- 
fore amended, and for other purposes,’ approved June 18, 1910; 

“The term ‘ Federal control act’ means the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the operation of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just compensation of their owners, 
and for other purposes,’ approved March 21, 1918, as amended; 

“The term Federal control’ means the possession, use, con- 
trol, and operation of railroads and systems of transportation, 
taken over or assumed by the President under section 1 of the 
act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes,’ approved August 29, 1916, or under the Federal control 
act; and 

“The term ‘commission’ means the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“ TITLE IL.—TERMINATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL, 


“ Sec. 200. (a) Federal control shall terminate at 12.01 a. m., 
March 1, 1920; and the President shall then relinquish possession 
and control of all railroad and systems of transportation then 
under Federal control and cease the use and operation thereof. 

“(b) Thereafter the President shall not have or exercise any 

755 15 powers conferred upon him by the Federal control act 
relating— 
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“(1) To the use or operation of railroads or systems of trans- 
portation ; 

(2) To the control or supervision of the carriers owning or 
operating them, or of the business or affairs of such carriers; 

“(3) To their rates, fares, charges, classifications, regula- 
tions, or practices; 

“(4) To the purchase, construction, or other acquisition of 
boats, barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities on the 
inland, canal, or coastwise waterways; or (except in pursuance 
of contracts or agreements entered into before the termination 
of Federal control) of terminals, motive power, cars, or equip- 
ment, on or in connection with any railroad or system of trans- 
portation ; 

“(5) To the utilization or operation of canals; 

“(6) To the purchase of securities of carriers, except in pur- 
suance of contracts or agreements entered into before the termi- 
nation of Federal control, or as a necessary or proper incident 
to the adjustment, settlement, liquidation and winding up of 
matters arising out of Federal control; or 

“(7) To the use for any of the purposes above stated (except 
in pursuance of contracts or agreements entered into before 
the termination of Federal control, and except as a necessary 
or proper incident to the winding up or settling of matters 
arising out of Federal control, and except as provided in section 
202) of the revolving fund created by such act, or of any of the 
additions thereto made under such act, or by the act entitled 
An act to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for carrying 
out the act entitled “An act to provide for the operation of trans- 
portation systems while under Federal control, for the just 
compensation of their owners, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 21, 1918, approved June 30, 1919. 

„(e) Nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or 
limiting the power of the President in time of war (under sec- 
tion 1 of the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 1916) to 
take possession and assume control of any system of trans- 
portation and utilize the same. 

“ GOVERNMENT-OWNED BOATS ON INLAND WATERWAYS. 

“Sec. 201. (a) On the termination of Federal control, as 
provided in section 200, all boats, barges, tugs, and other trans- 
portation facilities, on the inland, canal, and coastwise water- 
ways (hereinafter in this section called ‘transportation facili- 
ties’) acquired by the United States in pursuance of the fourth 
paragraph of section 6 of the Federal control act (except the 
transportation facilities constituting parts of railroads or trans- 
portation systems over which Federal control was assumed) are 
transferred to the Secretary of War, who shall operate or 
cause to be operated such transportation facilities so that the 
lines of inland water transportation established by or through 
the President during Federal control shall be continued, and 
assume and carry out all contracts and agreements in relation 
thereto entered into by or through the President in pursuance 
of such paragraph prior to the time above fixed for such trans- 
fer. All payments under the terms of such contracts, and for 
claims arising out of the operation of such transportation 
facilities by or through the President prior to the termination 
of Federal control, shall be made out of moneys available under 
the provisions of this act for adjusting, settling, liquidating, 
and winding up matters arising out of or incident to Federal 
control. Moneys required for such payments shall, from time 
to time, be transferred to the Secretary of War as required for 
payment under the terms of such contracts. 

“(b) All other payments after such transfer in connection 
with the construction, utilization, and operation of any such 
transportation facilities, whether completed or under construc- 
tion, shall be made by the Secretary of War out of funds now 
or hereafter made available for that purpose. 

„(e) The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, out of any 
moneys hereafter made available therefor, to construct or con- 
tract for the construction of terminal facilities for the inter- 
change of traffic between the transportation facilities operated 
by him under this section and other carriers whether by rail or 
water, and to make loans for such purposes under such terms 
and conditions as he may determine to any State whose consti- 
tution prohibits the ownership of such terminal facilities by 
other than the State or a political subdivision thereof, A 

“(d) Any transportation facilities owned by the United States 
and included within any contract made by the United States for 
operation on the Mississippi River aboye St. Louis, the posses- 
sion of which reverts to the United States at or before the ex- 
piration of such contract, shall be operated by the Secretary of 
War, so as to provide facilities for water carriage on the Missis- 
sippi River above St. Louis. - 
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„e) The operation of the transportation facilities referred 
to in this section shall be subject to the provisions of the inter- 
State-commerce act as amended by this act or by subsequent 
legislation, and to the provisions of the ‘shipping act, 1916, as 
now or hereafter amended, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as if such transportation facilities were privately owned 
and operated; and all such vessels while operated and em- 
ployed solely as merchant vessels shall be subject to all other 
laws, regulations, and Tiabilities governing merchant ‘vessels, 
whether ‘the United ‘States is interested therein as owner, in 
whole or in part, or holds any mortgage, lien, or interest therein. 
For the performance of the duties imposed by this section the 
Secretary of War is authorized to appoint or employ such num- 
ber of experts, clerks, and other employees as may be necessary 
for service in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, and as 
may be provided for by Congress. 

““SETTCEMENT OF MATTERS ARISING OUT OF FEDERAL CONTROL, 

“Sec. 202. The President shall, as soon as practicable after 
the termination. of Federal control, adjust, settle, liquidate, and 
wind up all matters, including compensation, and all questions 
and disputes of whatsoever nature, arising out of or incident to 
Federal control. For these purposes and for the purpose of 
making the payments specified in subdivision (a) of section 
201, all unexpended ‘balances in the revolving fund created by 
the Federal control act or of the moneys appropriated by the 
not entitled ‘An act to supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for carrying out the act entitled “An act to provide for the oper - 
ation of transportation systems while under Federal control, 
for the just compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 21, 1918, approved June 30, 1919, are 
hereby reappropriated and made available until expended; and 
all moneys derived from the operation of the carriers or other- 
wise arising out of Federal control, and all moneys that have 
been or may be received in payment of the indebtedness of any 
carrier to the United States arising out of Federal control, 


shall be and remain available until -expended for the aforesaid 


purposes; and there is hereby appropriated for the aforesaid 
purposes, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 


_ propriated, $200,000,000 in addition to the above, to be avail- 


able until expended. 
“ COMPENSATION OF CARRIERS WITH WHICH NO CONTRACT MADE. 
“Sec. 203. (a) Upon the request of any carrier entitled to 
just compensation ander the Federal control act, but with which 
no contract fixing or waiving compensation has been made and 
which has made no waiver of compensation, the President: (1) 


shall pay to it so much of the amount he may determine to be 


zust compensation as may be necessary to enable such carrier 
to have the sums required for interest, taxes, and other cor- 
porate charges and expenses referred to in paragraph (b) of 
section 7 of the standard contract between the United States 
und the carriers, aceruing during the period for which such 
carrier is entitled to just compensation under the Federal con- 
trol act, and also the sums required for dividends declared and 
paid during the same period, including, also, in addition, a sum 


equal to that proportion of such last dividend which the period 


between its payment and the termination of the period for 
which ‘the carrier is entitled to just compensation under the 
Federal control act bears to the last dividend period; and (2), 
may, in his discretion, pay to such carrier the whole or any 
part of the remainder of such estimated amount of just com- 
pensation. 

“(b) The acceptance of any benefits by a carrier under this 


section 


(1) Shall not deprive it of the right to claim additional com- 


pensation, Which, unless agreed upon, shall be ascertained in 


the manner provided in section 3 of the Federal control act; but 
(2) Shall constitute an acceptance by the carrier of all the 
provisions of the Federal control act as modified by this act, 
and obligate the carrier to pay to the United States, with in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from a date or dates 
fixed in proceedings under section 8 of the Federal control act, 
the amount by which the sums received on account of such com- 
pensation, under this section or otherwise, exceed the sum found 
due in such proceedings. 
: REIMBURSEMENT OF DEFICITS DURING FEDERAL ‘CONTROL, 
“Sec, 204. (a) When used in this section— 
“The term “carrier’ means a carrier by ‘railroad which, 
during any part of the period of Federal control, engagetl as u 


common carrier in general transportation, and competed for 


traflie, or connected, with a ‘railroad under Federal control, ant 
which sustained a deficit in its railway operating income for 
that portion (as a whole) of the period of Federal control during 
which it operated its own railroad or system of transportation; 
but does not include any street or interurban electric railway 


which has as ‘its principal ‘source of operating revenue urban, 
suburban, or interurban passenger traffic or sale of power, heat, 
and light, or both; and 

e term ‘test period’ means the three years ending June 

“(b) For the purposes of this section 

= y operating income or any deficit therein for the 
period of Federal control shall be computed in a manner similar 
to that provided in section 209 with respect ‘to such income or 
deficit for the guaranty period; and 

“Railway operating income or any deficit therein for the 
test period ‘shall be computed in the manner provided in section 
1.of the Federal control act. 

„(e) As soon as practicable after March 1, 1920, the commis- 
sion shall .ascertain for every carrier, for every month of the 
period of Federal control during which its railroad or system 
of transportation was not under Federal operation, its deficit in 
railway operating income, if any, and its railway operating in- 
come, if any, (hereinafter called ‘Federal control return’), 
and the average of its deficit in railway operating income, if 
any, and of-its railway operating income, if any, for the three 
corresponding months of the test period taken together, (herein- 
after called ‘test period return’): Provided, That ‘test period 
return,’ in the case.of a carrier which operated its railroad or 
System of transportation for at least one year during, but not 
for the whole of, the test period, means its railway operating 
income, or the deficit therein, for the: corresponding month during 
the test period, or the average thereof for the corresponding 
months during the test period taken together, during which the 
carrier operated its railroad or system of transportation. 

“(d) For every month of the period of Federal control during 
which the railroad or system of transportation of the carrier 
was not under Federal operation, ‘the commission shall then 
ascertain (1) the difference between its Federal control return, 
if a deficit, and its test period return, if a smaller deficit, or (2) 
the difference between its test period return, if an income, and 
its Federal control return, if a smaller income, or (3) the sum 
of its Federal control return, if a deficit, plus its test period 
return, ifan income. ‘The sum of such amounts shall be credited 
to the carrier. 

“(e) For every such month the commission shall then ascer- 
tain (1) the difference between the carrier's Federal control 
return, if an income, and its test period return, if a smaller 
income, or (2) the difference between its test period return, if 
a deficit, and its Federal control return, if u smaller deficit, or 
(3) the sum of its Federal control return, if an income, plus its 
test period return, if a-deficit. The sum of such amounts shall 
be credited to the United States. 

„(H) Tf the sum of the amounts so credited to the carrier 
under ‘subdivision (d) exceeds the sum of the amounts so 
credited to the United States under subdivision (e), the differ- 
ence shall be payable to the carrier. In the case of a carrier 
which operated its railroad or system of transportation for less 
than a year during, or for none of, the test period, the foregoing 
computations shall not be used, but there shall be payable to 
such carrier its deficit: in railway operating income for that 
portion (as a whole) of the period of Federal control during 
which it operated its own railroad or system of transportation, 

“(g) The commission shall promptly certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the several amounts payable to carriers under 
paragraph (f). The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed thereupon to draw warrants in favor of 
each such carrier upon the Treasury of the United States for 
the amount shown in such certificate as payable thereto. An 
amount sufficient to pay such warrants is hereby appropriated 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


““ INSPECTION OF CARRIERS’ RECORDS. 


“Sec. 205. The President shall have the right, at all reason- 
able times until the affairs. of Federal control are concluded, to 
inspect the property and records of all carriers whose railroads 
or systems of transportation were at any time under Federal 
control, whenever such inspection is necessary or appropriate 
(1) to protect the interests of the United States, or (2) to 
supervise matters being handled for the United States by 
agents of the carriers, or (3) to secure information concerning 
matters arising during Federal control, and ‘such carriers shall 
provide all reasonable facilities therefor, including ‘the issu- 
ance of free transportation to all agents of the President while 
‘traveling on official business for these purposes. 

“Such carriers shall, at thelr expense, upon the request of 
the President, or those duly authorized by him, ‘furnish 
mecessary and proper information and reports compiled from 
the records made or kept during the period of Federal control 
affecting their respective lines, and shall keep and continue 
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such records and furnish like information and reports com- 
piled therefrom. 

“Any carrier which refuses or obstructs such inspection, or 
which willfully fails to provide reasonable facilities therefor, 
or to furnish such information or reports shall be liable to a 
penalty of $500 for each day of the continuance of such offense, 
which shall accrue to the United States and may be recovered 
in a civil action to be brought by the United States. 


“ CAUSES OF ACTION ARISING OUT OF FEDERAL CONTROL, 


“Sec. 206. (a) Actions at law, suits in equity, and proceed- 
ings in admiralty, based on causes of action arising out of the 
possession, use, or operation by the President of the railroad or 
system of transportation of any carrier (under the provisions of 
the Federal control act, or of the act of August 29, 1916) of 
such character as prior to Federal control could have been 
brought against such carrier, may, after the termination of 
Federal control, be brought against an agent designated by the 
President for such purpose, which agent shall be designated by 
the President within 30 days after the passage of this act. 
Such actions, suits, or proceedings may, within the periods of 
limitation now prescribed by State or Federal statutes, but not 
later than two years from the date of the passage of this act, be 
brought in any court which but for Federal control would 
have had jurisdiction of the cause of action had it arisen 
against such carrier. : 

“ (b) Process may be served upon any agent or officer of 
the carrier operating such railroad or system of transporta- 
tion, if such agent or officer is authorized by law to be seryed 
with process in proceedings brought against such carrier and 
if a contract has been made with such carrier by or through 
the President for the conduct of litigation arising out of 
operation during Federal control, If no such contract has 
been made process may be served upon such agents or officers 
as may be designated by or through the President. The agent 
designated by the President under subdivision (a) shall cause 
to be filed, upon the termination of Federal control, in the 
office of the clerk of each district court of the United States, 
a statement naming all carriers with whom he has contracted 
for the conduct of litigation arising out of operation during 
Federal control, and a like statement designating the agents 
or officers upon whom process may be served in actions, suits, 
and proceedings arising in respect to railroads or systems of 
‘transportation with the owner of which no such contract has 
been made; and such statements shall be supplemented from 
tiene to time, if additional contracts are made or other agents 
or officers appointed. 

(ce) Complaints praying for reparation on account of dam- 
age claimed to have been caused by reason of the collection or 
enforcement by or through the President during the period of 
Federal control of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regula- 
tions, or practices (including those applicable to interstate, 
foreign, or intrastate traffic) which were unjust, unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory, or unduly or unreasonably prejudical, 
or otherwise in violation of the interstate commerce act, may 
be filed with the commission, within one year after the termina- 
tion of Federal control, against the agent designated by the 
President under subdivision (a), naming in the petition the 
railroad or system of transportation against which such com- 
plaint would have been brought if such railroad or system had 
not been under Federal control at the time the matter com- 
plained of took place. The commission is hereby given juris- 
diction to hear and decide such complaints in the manner 
provided in the interstate commerce act, and all notices and 
orders in such proceedings shall be served upon the agent 
designated by the President under subdivision (a). 

“ (d) Actions, suits, proceedings, and reparation claims, of 
the character above described pending at the termination of 
Federal control shall not abate by reason of such termination, 
but may be prosecuted to final judgment, substituting the 
agent designated by the President under subdiyision (a). 

“ (e) Final judgments, decrees, and awards in actions, suits, 
proceedings, or reparation claims, of the character aboye de- 
scribed, rendered against the agent designated by the Presi- 
dent under subdivision (a), shall be promptly paid gut of the 
revolving fund created by section 210. 

“ (f) The period of Federal control shall not be computed 
as a part of the periods of limitation in actions against carriers 
or in claims for reparation to the commission for causes of 
action arising prior to Federal control. 

“ (g) No execution or process, other than on a judgment 
recovered by the United States against a carrier, shall be levied 
upon the property of any carrier where the cause of action on ac- 
count of which the judgment was obtained grew out of the 
possession, use, contro], or operation of any railroad or system 
of transportation by the President under Federal control. 


“REFUNDING OF CARRIERS’ INDEBTEDNESS TO UNITED STATES. 


“Sec. 207. (a) As soon as practicable after the termination 
of Federal control the President shall ascertain (1) the amount 
of the indebtedness of each carrier to the United States, which 
may exist at the termination of Federal control, incurred for 
additions and betterments made during Federal control and 
properly chargeable to capital account; (2) the amount of in- 
debtedness of such carrier to the United States otherwise in- 
curred; and (3) the amount of the indebtedness of the United 
States to such carrier arising out of Federal control. The 
amount under clause (3) may be set off against either or both 
of the amounts under clauses (1) and (2), so far as deemed 
wise by the President, but only to the extent permitted under 
any contract now or hereafter made between such carrier and 
the United States in respect to the matters of Federal control, 
or, where no such contract exists, to the extent permitted 
under paragraph (b) of section 7 of the standard contract 
between the United States and the carriers relative to deduc- 
tions from compensation: Provided, That such right of set-off 
shall not be so exercised as to prevent such carrier from having 
the sums required for interest, taxes, and other corporate 
charges and expenses referred to in paragraph (b) of section 7 
of such standard contract, accruing during Federal control, 
and also the sums required for dividends declared and paid 
during Federal control, including, also in addition, a sum equal 
to that proportion of such last dividend which the period be- 
tween its payment and the termination of Federal control bears 
to the last regular dividend period: And provided further, 
That such right of set-off shall not be exercised unless there 
shall have first been paid such sums in addition as may be 
necessary to provide the carrier with working capital in amount 
not less than one twenty-fourth of its operating expenses for 
the calendar year 1919. 

“(b) Any remaining indebtedness of the carrier to the 
United States in respect to such additions and betterments 
shall, at the request of the carrier, be funded for a period of 
10 years from the termination of Federal control, or a shorter 
period at the option of the carrier, with interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, subject to the 
right of such carrier to pay on any interest-payment day the 
whole or any part of such indebtedness. Any carrier obtaining 
the funding of such indebtedness as aforesaid shall give, in the 
discretion of the President, such security, in such form and 
upon such terms, as he may prescribe. 

„(e) If the President and the various carriers, or any of 
tliem, shall enter into an agreement for funding, through the 
medium of car trust certificates, or otherwise, the indebtedness 
of any such carrier to the United States incurred for equipment 
ordered for the benefit of such carrier, such indebtedness so 
funded shall not be refundable under the foregoing provisions. 

„(d) Any other indebtedness of any such carrier to the 
United States which may exist after the settlement of accounts 
between the United States and the carrier and is then due 
shall be evidenced by notes payable in one year from the termi- 
nation of Federal control, or a shorter period at the option of 
the carrier, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
and secured by such collateral security as the President may 
deem it advisable to require. 

„(e) With respect to any bonds, notes, or other securities, 
acquired under the provisions of this section or of the Federal 
control act or of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of the United States for motive power, cars, and 
other equipment ordered for railroads and systems of trans- 
portation under Federal control, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved November 19, 1919, the President shall have the right 
to make such arrangements for extension of the time of pay- 
ment or for the exchange of any of fhem for other securities, 
or partly for cash and partly for securities, as may be provided 
for in any agreement entered into by him or as may in his judg- 
ment seem desirable. 

“(f) Carriers may, by agreement with the President, issue 
notes or other evidences of indebtedness, secured by equipment 
trust agreements, for equipment purchased during Federal con- 
trol by or through the President under section 6 of the Federal 
control act, and allocated to such carriers respectively; and 
the filing of such equipment trust agreements with the com- 
mission shall constitute notice thereof to all the world. 

“(g) A carrier may issue evidences of indebtedness pursuant 
to this section without the authorization or approval of any 
authority, State or Federal, and without compliance with any 
requirement, State or Federal, as to notification. 


“EXISTING RATES TO CONTINUE IN EFFECT. 


“Sec, 208. (a) All rates, fares, and charges, and all classifi- 
cations, regulations, and practices, in any wise changing, affect- 
ing, or determining, any part or the aggregate of rates, fares, or 
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charges, or the value of the service rendered, which on Febru- 
ary 29, 1920, are in effect on the lines of carriers subject to the 
interstate-commerce act, shall continue in force and effect until 
thereafter changed by State or Federal authority, respectively, 
or pursuant to authority of law; but prior to September 1, 1920, 
no such rate, fare, or charge shall be reduced, and no such 
classification, regulation, or practice shall be changed in such 
manner as to reduce any such rate, fare, or charge, unless such 
reduction or change is approved by the commission. 

“(b) All divisions of joint rates, fares, or charges, which on 
February 29, 1920, are in effect between the lines of carriers 
subject to the interstate-commerce act, shall continue in force 


und effect until thereafter changed by mutual agreement be- 


tween the interested carriers or by State or Federal authorities, 


respectively. 

“(c) Any land-grant railroad organized under the act of 
July 28, 1866 (chapter 300), shall receive the same compensa- 
tion for transportation of property and troops of the United 
States as is paid to land-grant railroads under the 
land-grant. act of March 3, 1863, and the act of July 27, 1866 
(chapter 278). 

“ GUARANTY ro CARRIERS AFTER TERMINATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL. 

“Sec. 209. (a) When used in this section— 

“The term ‘carrier’ means (1) a carrier by railroad or partly 
by railroad and partly by water, whose railroad or system of 
transportation is under Federal control at the time Federal con- 
trol terminates, or which has heretofore engaged as a common 
carrier in general transportation and competed. for traffic, or 
connected, with a railroad at any time under Federal control; 
and (2) a sleeping car company whose system of transportation 
is under Federal control at the time Federal control terminates; 
but does not inclnde a street or interurban electric railway not 
under Federal control at the time Federal control terminates, 
which has as its principal source of operating revenue urban, 
suburban, or interurban passenger traffic or sale of power, heat, 
and light, or both; 

“The term ‘guaranty period’ means the six months begin- 
ning March 1, 1920; 

“The term test period’ means the three years ending June 
30, 1917; and 

“The term ‘railway operating income’ and other references 
to accounts of carriers by railroad shall, in the case of a sleep- 
ing car company, be construed as indicating the appropriate 
corresponding accounts in the accounting system prescribed by 
the commission. 26. 

“(b) This section shall not be applicable to any carrier which 
does not on or before March 15, 1920, flle with the commission 
a written statement that it accepts all the provisions of this 
section. 

„(e) The United States hereby guarantees— 

“(1) With respect to any carrier with which a contract (ex- 
clusive of so-called cooperative contracts or waivers) has been 
made fixing the amount of just compensation under the Federal 
control act, that the railway operating income of such carrier 
for the guaranty period as a whole shall not be less than one-half 
the amount named in such contract as annual compensation, or, 
where the contract fixed a lump sum as compensation for the 
whole period of Federal operation, that the railway operating 
income of such carrier for the guaranty period as a whole shall 
not be less than an amount which shall bear the same propor- 
tion to the lump sum so fixed as six months bears to the number 
of months during which such carrier was under Federal oper- 
ation, including in both cases the increases in such compensation 
provided for in section 4 of the Federal control act; 

“(2) With respect to any carrier entitled to just compensa- 
tion under the Federal control act, with which such a contract 
has not been made, that the raibway operating income of such 
carrier for the guaranty period as a whole shall not be less than 
one-half of the annual amount estimated by the President as just 
compensation for such carrier under the Federal control act, in- 
cluding the increases In such compensation provided for in sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal control act. If any such carrier does not 
accept the President's estimate respecting its just compensation, 
and if in proceedings under section 3 of the Federal control act 
it is determined that a larger or smaller annual amount is due 
as just compensation, the guaranty under this paragraph shall 
be Increased or decreased accordingly ; 

“(3) With respect to any carrier, whether or not entitled to 
just compensation under the Federal control act, with which 
such a contract has not been made, and for which no estimate of 
just compensation is made by the President, and which for the 
test period as a whole sustained a deficit in railway operating 
income, the guaranty shall be a sum equal to (a) the amount by 
which any deficit in its railway operating income for the guaranty 


period as a whole exceeds one-half of its average annual deficit 


in railway operating income for the test period, plus (b) an 
amount equal to one-half the annual sum fixed by the President 
under section 4 of the Federal control act; i 

“(4) With respect to any carrier not entitled to just compen- 
sation under the Federal control act, which for the test period as 
a Whole had an average annual railway operating income, that the 
railway operating income of such carrier for the guaranty period 
as a whole shall not be less than one-half the average annual 
railway operating income of such carrier during the test period. 

“(d) If for the guaranty period as a whole the railway op- 
erating income of any carrier entitled to a guaranty under 
paragraph (1), (2), or (4) of subdivision (e) is in excess of 
the minimum railway operating income guaranteed in such para- 
graph, such carrier shall forthwith pay the amount of such 
excess into the Treasury of the United States. If for the guar- 
anty period as a whole the railway operating income of any 
carricr entitled to a guaranty under paragraph (3) of subdivi- 
sion (c) is in excess of one-half of the annual sum fixed by the 
President with respect to such carrier under section 4 of the 
Federai control act, such carrier shall forthwith pay the amount 
of such excess into the Treasury of the United States. The 
amounts so paid into the Treasury of the United States shall 
be added to the funds made available under section 202 for the 

indicated in such section. - Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of this subdivision, any carrier may retain out of any 
such excess any amount necessary to enable it to pay its fixed 
charges accruing during the guaranty period. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section railway operating in- 
come, or any deficit therein, for the test period shall be com- 
puted in the manner provided for in section 1 of the Federal 
control act. 

“(f) In computing railway eperating income, or any deficit 
therein, for the guaranty period for the purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) Debits and credits arising from the accounts, called in 
the monthly reports to the commission equipment rents and 
joint facility rents, shall be included, but debits and credits 
arising from the operation of such street electric passenger rail- 
ways, including railways commonly called interurbans, as are 
not under Federal control at the time of termination thereof, 
shall be excluded ; 

“(2) Proper adjustments shall be made (a) in case any lines 
which were, during any portion of the period of Federal control, 
a part of the railroad or system of transportation of the carrier, 
and whose railway operating income was included in such in- 
come of the carrier for the test period, do not continue to be a 
part of such railroad or system of transportation during the 
entire guaranty period, and (b) in case of any lines acquired 
by, leased to, or ‘consolidated with, the railroad or system of 
transportation of the carrier at any time since the end of the 
test period and prior to the expiration of the guaranty period, 
for which separate operating returns to the commission are not 
made in respect to the entire portion of the guaranty period ; 

“(3) There shall net be included in operating expenses, for 
maintenance of way and structures, or for maintenance of 
equipment, more than an amount fixed by the commission. In 
fixing such amount the commission shall so far as practicable 
apply the rule set forth in the proviso in paragraph (a) of sec- 
tion 5 of the ‘standard contract’ between the United States nnd 
the carriers {whether or not such contract has been entered into 
with the carrier whose railway operating Income is being com- 
puted) ; 

“(4) There shall not be included any taxes paid under Title I 
or II of the revenue_act of 1917, or such portion of the taxes 
paid under Title II or III of the revenue act of 1918 as by the 
terms of such act are to be treated as levied by an act in 
amendment of Title I or II of the revenue act of 1917; and 

“(5) The commission shall require the elimination and re- 
statement of the operating expenses and revenues (other than 
for maintenance of way and structures, or maintenance of 
equipment) for the guaranty period, to the extent necessary to 
correct and exclude any disproportionate or unreasonable charge 
to such expenses or revenues for such period, or any charge to 
such expenses or revenues for such period which under a proper 
system of accounting is attributable to another period. 

„(g) The commission shall, as soon as practicable after the 
expiration of the guaranty period, ascertain and certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the several amounts necessary to 
make good the foregoing guaranty to each carrier. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed -there- 
upon to draw warrants in favor of each such carrier upon the 
Treasury of the United States, for the amount shown in such 
certificate as necessary to make good such guaranty. An 
amount sufficient to pay such warrants is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
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„(h) Upon application of any carrier to the commission, 
asking that during the guaranty period there may be advanced 
to it from time to time such sums, not in excess of the estimated 
amount necessary to make good the guaranty, as are necessary 
to enable it to meet its fixed charges and operating expenses, the 
commission may certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount of, and times at which, such advances, if any, shall be 
made. The Secretary of the Treasury, on receipt of such cer- 
tificate, is authorized and directed to make the advances in the 
amounts and at the times specified in the certificate, upon the 
execution by the carrier of a contract, secured in such manner 
as the Secretary may determine, that upon final determination 
of the amount of the guaranty provided for by this section such 
carrier will repay to the United States any amounts which it 
has received from such advances in excess of the guaranty, with 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the time such 
excess was paid. There is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum suffi- 
cient to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to make the ad- 
vances referred to in this subdivision, 

“(i) If the American Railway Express Co. shall, on or before 
March 15, 1920, file with the commission a written statement 
thut it accepts all the provisions of this subdivision, the con- 
tract of June 26, 1918, between such company and the Director 
General of Railroads, as amended and continued by agreement 
dated November 21, 1918, shall remain in full force and effect 
during the guaranty period in so far as the same constitutes a 
guaranty on the part of the United States to such company 
against a deficit in operating income, 

“Tn computing operating income, and any deficit therein, for 
the guaranty period for the purposes of this subdivision, the 
commission shall require the elimination and restatement of the 
operating expenses and revenues for the guaranty period, to 
the extent necessary to correct and exclude any disproportionate 
or unreasonable charge to such expenses or revenues for such 
period, or any charge to such expenses or revenues for such 
period which under a proper system of accounting is attributable 
to another period, and to exclude from operating expenses. so 
much of the charge for payment for express privileges to car- 
riers on whose lines the express traffic is carried as is in excess 
of 50.25 per cent of gross express revenue. 

“ For the guaranty period the American Railway Express Co. 
shall pay to every carrier which accepts the provisions of this 
section, as provided in subdivision (b) hereof, 50.25 per cent of 
the gross revenue earned on the transportation of all its express 
traffic on the earrier’s lines, and every such carrier shall accept 
from the American Railway Express Co. such percentage of the 
gross revenue as its compensation. In arriving at the gross 
revenue on through or joint express traffic, the method of divid- 
ing the revenue between the carriers shall be that agreed upon 
between the carriers and such express company and approved 
by the commission. 

“Tf for the guaranty period as a whole the American Railway 
Express Co. does not have a deficit in operating income, it 
shall forthwith pay the amount of its operating income for 
such period into the Treasury of the United States. The amount 
so paid shall be added to the funds made available under sec- 
tion 202 for the purposes indicated in such section. 

“The commission shall, as soon as practicable after the expi- 
ration of the guaranty period, certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount necessary to make good the foregoing 
guaranty to the American Railway Express Co. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed thereupon 
to draw warrants in favor of such company upon the Treasury 
of the United States for the amount shown in such certificate 
as necessary to make good such guaranty. An amount sufficient 
to pay such warrants is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

“Upon application of the American Railway Express Co. 
to the commission, asking that during the guaranty period 
there may be advanced to it from time to time such sums, not 
in excess of the estimated amount necessary to make good 
the guaranty, as are necessary to enable it to meet its operat- 

ing expenses, the commission may certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the amount of, and times at which, such advances, 
if any, shall be made, The Secretary of the Treasury, on 
receipt of such certificate, is authorized and directed to make 
the advances in the amounts and at the times specified in 
the certificate, upon the execution by such company of a con- 
tract, secured in such manner as the Secretary may determine, 
that upon final determination of the amount of the guaranty 
provided for by this subdivision such company will repay to 
the United States any amounts which it has received from 
such advances in excess of the guaranty, with interest at the 
‘rate of 6 per cent per annum from the time such excess 


was paid. There is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated a sum sufficient to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to make the advances 
referred to in this subdivision. 

“ NEW LOANS TO RAILROADS. 


“Sec. 210. (a) For the purpose of enabling carriers by rail- 
road subject to the Interstate Commerce act properly to serve 
the public during the transition period immediately following 
the termination of Federal control, any such carrier may, at 
any time after the passage of this act and before the expiration 
of two years after the termination of Federal control, make 
application to the commission for a loan from the United 
States, setting forth the amount of the loan and the term for 
which it is desired, the purpose of the loan and the uses to 
which it will be applied, the present and prospective ability 
of the applicant to repay the loan and meet the requirements 
of its obligations in that regard, the character and value of 
the security offered, and the extent to which the public con- 
venience and necessity will be served. The application shall 
be accompanied by statements showing such facts and details 
as the commission may require with respect to the physical 
situation, ownership, capitalization, indebtedness, contract ob- 
ligations, operation, and earning power of the applicant, to- 
gether with such other facts relating to the propriety and expe- 
diency of granting the loan applied for and the ability of the 
applicant to make good the obligation, as the commission may 
deem pertinent to the inquiry. 

„(b) If the commission, after such hearing and investiga- 
tion, with or without notice, as it may direct, finds that the 
making, in whole or in part, of the proposed loan by the 
United States is necessary to enable the applicant properly 
to meet the transportation needs of the public, and that the 
prospective earning power of the applicant and the character 
and value of the security offered are such as to furnish reason- 
able assurance of the applicant's ability to repay the loan 
within the time fixed therefor, and to meet its other obligations 
in connection with such loan, the commission may certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury its findings of fact and its recom- 
mendations as to: the amount of the loan which is to be 
made; the time, not exceeding five years from the making 
thereof, within which it is to be repaid; the character of the 
security which is to be offered therefor; and the terms and 
conditions of the loan. 

„(e) Upon receipt of such certificate from the commission, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, at any time before the expira- 
tion of 26 months after the termination of Federal control, 
is authorized to make a loan, not exceeding the maximum 
amount recommended in such certificate, out of any moneys in 
the revolving fund provided for in this section. All such loans 
shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually to the Secretary of the Treasury and to be 
placed to the credit of the revolving fund provided for in this 
section. The time, not exceeding five years from the making 
thereof, within which such loan is to be repaid, the security 
which is to be taken therefor; which shall be adequate to 
secure the loan, the terms and conditions of the loan, and the 
form of the obligation to be entered into, shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

„d) The commission or the Secretary of the Treasury may 
call upon the Federal Reserve Board for advice and assistance 
with respect to any such application or loan. 

„(e) There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $300,000,000, 
which shall be used as a revolving fund for the purpose of 
making the loans provided for in this section, and for paying the 
judgments, decrees, and awards referred to in subdivision (e) 
of section 206. 

“(f) A carrier may issue evidences of indebtedness to the 
United States pursuant to this section without the authorization 
or approval of any authority, State or Federal, and without com- 
pliance with any requirement, State or Federal, as to notification. 

“ EXECUTION OF POWERS OF PRESIDENT. 


“Sec, 211. All powers and duties conferred or imposed upon 
the President by the preceding sections of this act, except the 
designation of the agent under section 206, may be executed by 
him through such agency or agencies as he may determine. 
“TITLE III.—Drsrorzs BETWEEN CARRIERS AND THEM EMPLOYEES AND 

SUBORDINATE OFFICIALS. 

“ Sec. 300. When used in this title 

“(1) The term ‘ carrier’ includes any express company, sleep- 
ing car company, and any carrier by railroad, subject to the 
interstate commerce act, except a street, interurban, or suburban 
electric railway not operating as a part of a general steanr rail- 
road system of transportation; 
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“(2) The term ‘adjustment board’ means any railroad board 
of labor adjustment established under section 302; 

“(3) The term labor board’ means the railroad labor board; 

“(4) The term ‘commerce’ means commerce among the sev- 
eral States or between any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia and any foreign nation, or between any Territory or 
the District of Columbia and any State, or between any Terri- 
tory and any other Territory, or between any Territory and the 
District of Columbia, or within any Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or between points in the same State but through any 
other State or any Territory or the District of Columbia or any 
foreign nation; and 

“(5) The term ‘subordinate official’ includes officials of car- 
riers of such class or rank as the commission shall designate by 
regulation formulated and issued after such notice and hearing 
as the commission may prescribe, to the carriers, and employees 
and subordinate officials of carriers, and organizations thereof, 
directly to be affected by such regulations. 

“ Sre. 301. It shall be the duty of all carriers and their officers, 
employees, and agents to exert every reasonable effort and adopt 
every available means to avoid any interruption to the opera- 
tion of any carrier growing out of any dispute between the car- 
rier and the employees or subordinate officials thereof. All such 
disputes shall be considered and, if possible, decided in confer- 
ence between representatives designated and authorized so to 
confer by the carriers, or the employees or subordinate officials 
thereof, directly interested in the dispute. If any dispute is 
not decided in such conference, it shall be referred by the parties 
thereto to the board which under the proyisions of this title is 
authorized to hear and decide such dispute. 

“Sec. 302. Railroad boards of labor adjustment may be estab- 
lished by agreement between any carrier, group of carriers, or 
the carriers as a whole, and any employees or subordinate ofti- 
cials of carriers, or organization or group of organizations 
thereof. 

“ Sec. 803. Each such adjustment board shall (1) upon the 
application of the chief executive of any carrier or organization 
of employees or subordinate officials whose members are directly 
interested in the dispute, (2) upon the written petition signed by 
not less than 100 unorganized employees or subordinate officials 
directly interested in the dispute, (3) upon the adjustment 
board’s own motion, or (4) upon the request of the labor board 
whenever such board is of the opinion that the dispute is likely 
substantially to interrupt commerce, receive for hearing, and 
as soon as practicable and with due diligence decide, any dis- 
pute involving only grievances, rules, or working conditions, 
not decided as proyided in section 301, between the carrier and 
its employees or subordinate officials, who are, or any organiza- 
tions thereof which is, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 302, represented upon any such adjustment board. 

“Sec. 304. There is hereby established a board to be known 
as the ‘railroad labor board’ and to be composed of nine 
members as follows: 

“(1) Three members, constituting the labor group, represent- 
ing the employees and subordinate officials of the carriers, to 
be appointed by the Presidenf, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from not less than six nominees whose 
nominations shall be made and offered by such employees in 
such manner as the commission shall by regulation prescribe; 

“(2) Three members, constituting the management group, 
representing the carriers, to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from not less 
than six nominees whose nominations shall be made and offered 
by the carriers in such manner as the commission shall by 
regulation prescribe; and 

“(3). Three members, constituting the public group, repre- 
senting the public, to be appointed directly by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

“Any vacancy on the labor board shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment, 

“ Sec. 305. If either the employees or the carriers fail to make 
nominations and offer nominees in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the commission, as provided in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of section 304, within 30 days after the passage of this act in 
ease of any original appointment to the office of member of the 
labor board, or in case of a vacancy in any such office within 
15 days after such vacancy occurs, the President shall thereupon 
directly make the appointment, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. In making any such appointment the 
President shall, as far as he deems it practicable, select an indi- 
vidual associated in interest with the carriers or employees 
thereof, whichever he is to represent. 

“Sec, 806. (a) Any member of the labor board who during 
his term of office is an active member or in the employ of or 
holds any office in any organization of employees or subordi- 


nate officials, or any carrier, or owns any stock or bond thereof, 
or is pecuniarily interested therein, shall at once become in- 
eligible for further membership upon the labor board; but no 
such member is required to relinquish honorary membership in, 
or his rights in any insurance or pension or other benefit fund 
maintained by, any organization of employees or subordinate 
officials or by u carrier. i 

“(b) Of the original members of the labor board, one from 
each group shall be appointed for a term of three years, one 
for two years, and one for one year. Their successors shall 
hold office for terms of five years, except that any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the unex- 
pired term of the member whom he succeeds. Each member 
shall receive from the United States an annual salary of 
810,000. A member may be removed by the President for 
neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, but for no other cause. 

“Sec. 307. (a) The labor board shall hear, and as soon as 
practicable and with due diligence decide, any dispute involving 
grievances, rules, or working conditions, in respect to which any 
adjustment board certifies to the labor board that in its opinion 
the adjustment board has failed or will fail to reach a decision 
within a reasonable time, or in respect to which the labor board 
determines that any adjustment board has so failed or is not 
using due diligence in its consideration thereof. In case the 
appropriate adjustment board is not organized under the pro- 
visions of section 802, the labor board, (1) upon the application 
of the chief executive of any carrier or organization of employees 
or subordinate officials whose members are directly interested 
in the dispute, (2) upon a written petition signed by not less 
than 100 unorganized employees or subordinate officials directly 
interested in the dispute, or (3) upon the labor board's own 
motion if it is of the opinion that the dispute is likely substan- 
tially to interrupt commerce, shall receive for hearing, and as 
soon as practicable and with due diligence decide, any dispute 
involving grievances, rules, or working conditions which is not 
decided as provided in section 301 and which such adjustment 
board would be required to receive for hearing and decision 
under the provisions of section 303. 

“(b) The labor board, (1) upon the application of the chief 
executive of any carrier or organization of employees or subordi- 
nate officials whose members are directly interested in the dis- 
pute, (2) upon a written petition signed by not less than 100 
unorganized employees or subordinate officials directly interested 
in the dispute, or (3) upon the labor board's own motion if it is 
of the opinion that the dispute is likely substantially to interrupt 
commerce, shall receive for hearing, and as soon as practicable 
and with due diligence decide, all disputes with respect to the 
wages or salaries of employees or subordinate officials of car- 
riers, not decided as provided in section 301. The labor board 
may upon its own motion within 10 days after the decision, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 301, of any dispute 
with respect to wages or salaries of employees or subordinate 
officials of carriers, suspend the operation of such decision if the 
labor board is of the opinion that the decision involves such an 
increase in wages or salaries as will be likely to necessitate a 
substantial readjustment of the rates of any carrier. The labor 
board shall hear any decision so suspended and as soon as 
practicable and with due diligence decide to affirm or modify 
such suspended decision. 

„(e) A decision by the labor board under the provisions of 
paragraphs (a) or (b) of this section shall require the concur- 
rence therein of at least five of the nine members of the labor 
board: Provided, That in case of any decision under paragraph 
(b), at least one of the representatives of the publie shall concur 
in such decision. All decisions of the labor board shall be 
entered upon the records of the board and copies thereof, to- 
gether with such statement of facts bearing thereon as the board 
may deem proper, shall be immediately communicated to the 
parties to the dispute, the President, each adjustment board, 
and the commission, and shall be given further publicity in such 
manner as the labor board may determine. 

„(d) All the decisions of the labor board in respect to wages 
or salaries and of the labor board or an adjustment board in 
respect to working conditions of employees or subordinate offi- 
cials of carriers shall establish rates of wages and salaries and 
standards of working conditions which in the opinion of the board 
are just and reasonable. In determining the justness and 
reasonableness of such wages and salaries or working conditions 
the board shall, so far as applicable, take into consideration 
among other relevant circumstances: 

“(1) The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work in 
other industries ; 

“(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

“(3) The hazards of the employment; 

“(4) The training and skill required; 
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“(5) The degree of responsibility: 

%) The character and regularity of the employment; and 

(7) Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, the 
result of previous wage orders or adjustments. 

“Sec. 808. The labor board 

(1) Shall elect a chairman by majority vote of its members; 

“(2) Shall maintain central offices in Chicago, III., but the 
labor board may, whenever it deems it necessary, meet at such 
other place as it may determine; 

“(3) Shall investigate and study the relations between car- 
riers and their employees, particularly questions relating to 
wages, hours of labor, and other conditions of employment and 
the respective privileges, rights, and duties of carriers and em- 
ployees, and shall gather, compile, classify, digest, and publish, 
from time to time, data and information relating to such ques- 
tions to the end that the labor board may be properly equipped 
to perform its duties under this title and that the members of 
the adjustment boards and the public may be properly informed ; 

“(4) May make regulations necessary for the efficient execu- 
tion of the functions vested in it by this title; and 

“(5) Shall at least annually collect and publish the decisions 
and regulations of the labor board and the adjustment boards 
and all court and administrative decisions and regulations of the 
commission in respect to this title, together with a cumulative 
index-digest thereof. 

“Sec. 309. Any party to any dispute to be eonsidered by an 
adjustment board or by the labor board shall be entitled to a 
hearing either in person or by counsel. 

“Sec. 810. (a) For the efficient administration of the func- 
tions vested in the labor board by this title, any member thereof 
may require, by subpcena issued and signed by the at- 
tendance of any witness and the production of any book, paper, 
document, or other evidence from any place in the United States 
at any designated place of hearing, and the taking of a deposi- 
tion before any designated person having power to administer 
oaths, In the case of a deposition the testimony shall be re- 
duced to writing by the person taking the deposition or under 
his direction, and shall then be subscribed to by the deponent. 
Any member of the labor board may administer oaths and 
examine any witness. Any witness summoned before the board 
and any witness whose deposition is taken shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage as are paid witnesses in the courts of the 
United States. 

“(b) In case of failure to comply with any subpena or in 
case of the contumacy of any witness appearing before the labor 
board, the board may invoke the aid of any United States dis- 
trict court. Such eourt may thereupon order the witness to 
comply with the requirements of such subpœna, or to give evi- 
dence touching the matter in question, as the case may be. Any 
failure to obey such order may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof, 

„(e) No person shall be excused from so attending and testi- 
fying or deposing, nor from so producing any book, paper, docu- 
ment, or other evidence on the ground that the testimony or 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him may tend 
to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but 
no natural person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty 
or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or 
thing, as to which in obedience to a subpœna and under oath, 
he may so testify or produce evidence, documentary or other- 
wise. But no person shall be exempt from prosecution and pun- 
ishment for perjury committed in so testifying. 

“Sec. 311. (a) When necessary to the efficient administra- 
tion of the functions vested in the labor board by this title, any 
member, officer, employee, or agent thereof, duly authorized in 
writing by the board, shall at all reasonable times for the pur- 
pose of examination have access to and the right to copy any 
book, account, record, paper, or correspondence relating to any 
matter which the board is authorized to consider or investigate. 
Any person who upon demand refuses any duly authorized mem- 
ber, officer, employee, or agent of the labor board such right 
of access or copying, or hinders, obstructs, or resists him in the 
exercise of such right, shall upon conviction thereof be liable 
to a penalty of $500 for each such offense, Each day during 
any part of which such offense continues shall constitute a sepa- 
rate offense. Such penalty shall be recoverable in a civil suit 
brought in the name of the United States, and shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(b) Every officer or employee of the United States, when- 
ever requested by any member of the labor board or an adjust- 
ment board duly authorized by the board for the purpose, shall 
supply to such board any data or information pertaining to the 
administration of the functions vested in it by this. title, which 
may be contained in the records of his office, 


„e) The President is authorized to transfer to the labor 
board any books, papers, or documents pertaining to the admin- 
istration of the functions vested in the board by this title, 
which are in the possession of any agency, or railway board of 
adjustment in connection therewith, established for executing 
the powers granted the President under the Federal control act 
and which are no longer necessary to the administration of the 
affairs of such agency. : 

“Sec. 312. Prior to September 1, 1920, each carrier shall pay 
to each employee or subordinate official thereof wages or salary 
ata rate not less than that fixed by the decision of any agency, 
or railway board of adjustment in connection therewith, estab- 
lished for executing the powers granted the President under 
the Federal control act, in effect in respect to such employee 
or subordinate official immediately preceding 12.01 a. m. March 
1, 1920, Any carrier acting in violation of any provision of 
this section shall upon conyiction thereof be liable to a penalty 
of $100 for each such offense. Each such action with respect 
to any such employee or subordinate official and each day or 
portion thereof during which the offense continues shall consti- 
tute a separate offense. Such penalty shall be recoverable in a 
civil suit brought in the name of the United States, and shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. < 

“Sec. 313. The labor board, in case it has reason to believe 
that any decision of the labor board or of an adjustment board 
is violated by any carrier, or employee or subordinate official, 
or organization thereof, may upon its own motion after due 
notice and hearing to all persons directly interested in such 
violation, determine whether in its opinion such violation has 
occurred and make public its decision in such manner as it may 
determine. 

“Sec. 314. The labor board may (1) appoint a secretary, 
who shall receive from the United States an annual salary of 
$5,000; and (2) subject to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws, appoint and remove such officers, employees, and agents; 
and make such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, tele- 
phone, law books, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, 
stationery, office equipment, and other supplies and expenses, 
including salaries, traveling expenses of its members, secretary, 
officers, employees, and agents, and witness fees, as are neces- 
sary for the efficient execution of the functions vested in the 
board by this title and as may be provided for by Congress from 
time to time. All of the expenditures of the labor board shall 
be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor approved by the chairman of the labor board. 

“Sec. 315. There is hereby appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to be expended by the labor board, for 
defraying the expenses of the maintenance and establishment of 
the board, including the payment of salaries as provided in this 
title. 

“ Sec. 316. The powers and duties of the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation created by the act approved July 15, 1913, 
shall not extend to any dispute which may be receiyed for 
hearing and decision by any adjustment board or the labor 
board. 


“TITLE IV.—AMENDMENTS TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT. 


“Src. 400. The first four paragraphs of section 1 of the inter- 
state commerce act, as such paragraphs appear in section 7 of 
the commerce court act, are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) That the provisions of this act shall apply to common 
earriers engaged in— 

“*(a) The transportation of passengers or property wholly 
by railroad, or partly by railroad and partly by water when both 
are used under a common control, management, or arrangement 
for a continuous carriage or shipment; or 

“*(b) The transportation of oil or other commodity, except 
water and except natural or artificial gas, by pipe line, or partly 
by pipe line and partly by railroad or by water; or 

e) The transmission of intelligence by wire or wireless: 
from one State or Territory of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, to any other State or Territory of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, or from one place in a Terri- 
tory to another place in the same Territory, or from any place 
in the United States through a foreign country to any other 
place in the United States, or from or to any place in the United 
States to or from a foreign country, but only in so far as such 
transportation or transmission takes place within the United 
States, 

“*(2) The provisions of this act shall also apply to such trans- 
portation of passengers and property and transmission of intel- 
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ligence, but only in so far as such transportation or transmis- 
sion takes place within the United States, but shall not apply— 

(u) To the transportation of passengers or property, or to 
the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of property, 
wholiy within one State and not shipped to or from a foreign 
country from or to any place in the United States as aforesaid ; 

“*(b) To the transmission of intelligence by wire or wire- 
less wholly within one State and not transmitted to or from 
a foreign country from or to any place in the United States as 
aforesaid ; or 

“*(c) To the transportation of passengers or property by a 
carrier by water where such transportation would not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act except for the fact that such 
carrier absorbs, out of its port-to-port water rates or out of its 
proportional through rates, any switching, terminal, lighterage, 
car rental, trackage, handling, or other charges by a rail carrier 
for services within the switching, drayage, lighterage, or cor- 
porate limits of a port terminal or district. 

“*(3) The term “common carrier” as used in this act shall 
include all pipe-line companies; telegraph, telephone, and cable 
companies operating by wire or wireless; express com- 
panies; sleeping-car companies; and all persons, natural or 
artificial, engaged in such transportation or transmission as 
aforesaid as common carriers for hire. Wherever the word 
“ carrier ” is used in this act it shall be held to mean “ common 
carrier.” The term “railroad” as used in this act shall include 
all bridges, car floats, lighters, and ferries used by or operated 
in connection with any railroad, and also all the road in use by 
any common carrier operating a railroad, whether owned or 
operated under a contract, agreement, or lease, and also all 
switches, spurs, tracks, terminals, and terminal facilities of 
every kind used or necessary in the transportation of the per- 
sons or property. designated herein, including all freight depots, 
yards, and grounds, used or necessary in the transportation or 
delivery of any such property. The term “transportation” 
used in this act shall include locomotives, cars, and other vehicles, 
vessels, and all instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or 
carriage, irrespective of ownership or of any contract, express or 
implied, for the use thereof, and all services in connection with 
the receipt, delivery, elevation, and transfer in transit, ventila- 
tion, refrigeration or icing, storage, and handling of property 
transported. The term“ transmission“ as used in this act shall 
include the transmission of intelligence through the application 
of electrical energy or other use of electricity, whether by means 
of wire, cable, radio apparatus, or other wire or wireless con- 
ductors or appliances, and all instrumentalities and facilities for 
and services in connection with the receipt, forwarding, and 
delivery of messages, communications, or other intelligence so 
transmitted, hereinafter also collectively called messages. 

“*(4) It shall be the duty of every common carrier subject to 
this act engaged in the transportation of passengers or property 
to provide and furnish such transportation upon reasonable re- 
quest therefor, and to establish through routes and just and 
reasonable rates, farés, and charges applicable thereto, and to 
provide reasonable facilities for operating through routes and to 
make reasonable rules and regulations with respect to the opera- 
tion of through routes, and providing for reasonable compensa- 
tion to those entitled thereto; and in case of joint rates, fares, 
or charges, to establish just, reasonable, and equitable divisions 
thereof as between the carriers subject to this act participating 
therein which shall not unduly prefer or prejudice any of such 
participating carriers. 

“*(5) All charges made for any service rendered or to be 
rendered in the transportation of passengers or property or in 
the transmission of intelligence by wire or wireless as aforesaid, 
or in connection therewith, shall be just and reasonable, and 
every unjust and unreasonable charge for such service or any part 
thereof is prohibited and declared to be unlawful: Provided, 
That messages by wire or wireless subject to the provisions of 
this act may be classified into day, night, repeated, unrepeated, 
letter, commercial, press, Government, and such other classes as 
are just and reasonable, and different rates may be charged for 
the different classes of messages: And provided further, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent telephone, tele- 
graph, and cable companies from entering into contracts with 
common carriers for the exchange of services. 

“*(6) It is hereby made the duty of all common carriers sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act to establish, observe, and en- 
force just and reasonable classifications of property for trans- 
portation, with reference to which rates, tariffs, regulations, or 
practices are or may be made or prescribed, and just and rea- 
sonable regulations and practices affecting classifications, rates, 
or tariffs, the issuance, form, and substance of tickets, receipts, 
and bills of lading, the manner and method of presenting, mark- 
ing, packing, and delivering property for transportation, the 
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facilities for transportation, the carrying of personal, saumpie, 
and excess baggage, and all other matters relating to or con- 
nected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, and 
delivery of property subject to the provisions of this act which 
may be necessary or proper to secure the safe and prompt re- 
ceipt, handling, transportation, and delivery of property subject 
to the provisions of this act upon just and reasonable terms, and 
every unjust and unreasonable Classification, regulation, and 
practice is prohibited and declared to be unlawful.’ 

“Sec. 401. The fifth, sixth, and seventh paragraphs of section 
1 of the Interstate Commerce act, as such paragraphs appear in 
section 7 of the Commerce Court act, are hereby amended by. in- 
serting ‘(7)’ at the beginning of such fifth paragraph, ‘(8)’ at 
the beginning of such sixth paragraph, and ‘(9)’ at the begin. 
ning of such seventh paragraph. 

“Sec. 402. The paragraphs added to section 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce act by the act entitled ‘An act to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” as amended, in respect 
of car service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 29, 1917, 
are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*(10) The term “car service” in this act shall include the 
use, control, supply, movement, distribution, exchange, inter- 
change, and return of locomotives, cars, and other vehicles used 
in the transportation of property, including special types of 
equipment, and the supply of trains, by any carrier by railroad 
subject to this act. 

“*(11) It shall be the duty of every carrier by railroad sub- 
ject to this act to furnish safe and adequate car servicé and to 
establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rules, regu- 
lations, and practices with respect to car service; and every un- 
just and unreasonable rule, regulation, and practice with respect 
to car service is prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 

“*(12) It shall also be the duty of every carrier by railroad 
to make just and reasonable distribution of cars for transporta- 
tion of coal among the coal mines served by it, whether located 
upon its line or lines or customarily dependent upon it for car 
supply. During any period when the supply of cars available 
for such service does not equal the requirements of such mines 
it shall be the duty of the carrier to maintain and apply just and 
reasonable ratings of such mines and to count each and every 
car furnished to or used by any such mine for transportation of 
coal against the mine. Failure or refusal so to do shall be un- 
lawful, and in respect of each car not so counted shall be 
deemed a separate offense, and the carrier, receiver, or operat- 
ing trustee so failing or refusing shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each offense, which may be recovered 
in a civil action brought by the United States. 

13) The commission is hereby authorized by general or 
special orders to require all carriers by railroad subject to this 
act, or any of them, to file with it from time to time their rules 
and regulations with respect to car service, and the commission 
may, in its discretion, direct that such rules and regulations 
shall be incorporated in their schedules showing rates, fares, 
and charges for transportation, and be subject to any or all of 
the provisions of this act relating thereto. 

(14) The commission may, after hearing, on a complaint 
or upon its own initiative without complaint, establish reason- 
able rules, regulations, and practices with respect to car service 
by carriers by railroad subject to this act, including the com- 
pensation to be paid for the use of any locomotive, car, or other 
vehicle not owned by the carrier using it, and the penalties or 
other sanctions for nonobservance of such rules, regulations, or 
practices. 

“*(15) Whenever the commission is of opinion that shortage 
of equipment, congestion of traffic, or other emergency requir- 
ing immediate action exists in any section of the country, the 
commission shall have, and it is hereby given, authority, either 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, 
at once, if it so orders, without answer or other formal pleading 
by the interested carrier or carriers, and with or without notice, 
hearing, or the making or filing of a report, according as the 
commission may determine: (a) to suspend the operation of any 
or all rules, regulations, or practices then established with re- 
spect to car service for such time as may be determined by the 
commission; (b) to make such just and reasonable directions 
with respect to car service without regard to the ownership as 
between carriers of locomotives, cars, and other vehicles, during 
such emergency as in its opinion will best promote the service 
in the interest of the public and the commerce of the people, 
upon such terms of compensation as between the carriers as they 
may agree upon, or, in the event of their disagreement, as the 
commission may after subsequent hearing find to be just and 
reasonable; (c) to require such joint or common use of termi- 
nals, including main-line-track or tracks for à reasonable dis- 
tance outside of such terminals, as in its opinion will best meet 
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the emergency and serve the public interest, and upon such 
terms as between the carriers as they may agree upon, or, in 
the event of their disagreement, as the commission may after 
subsequent hearing find to be just and reasonable; and (d) to 
give directions for preference or priority in transportation, em- 
bargoes, or movement of traffic under permits, at such time 
and for such periods as it may determine, and to modify, change, 
suspend, or annul them. In time of war or threatened war the 
‘President may certify to the commission that it is essential to 
the national defense and security that certain traffic shall have 
preference or priority in transportation, and the commission 
shall, under the power herein conferred, direct that such prefer- 
ence or priority be afforded. 

“*(16) Whenever the commission is of opinion that any car- 
rier by railroad subject to this act is for any reason unable to 
transport the traffic offered it so as properly to serve the public, 
it may, upon the same procedure as provided in paragraph (15), 
make such just and reasonable directions with respect to the 
handling, routing, and movement of the traffic of such carrier 
and its distribution over other lines of roads, as in the opinion 
of the commission will best promote the service in the interest 
of the public and the commerce of the people, and upon such 
terms as between the carriers as they may agree upon, or, in the 
event of their disagreement, as the commission may after subse- 
quent hearing find to be just and reasonable. 

(617) The directions of the commission as to car service and 
to the matters referred to in paragraphs (15) and (16) may be 
made through and by such agents or agencies as the commission 
shall designate and appoint for that purpose. It shall be the 
duty of all carriers by railroad subject to this act, and of their 
officers, agents, and employees, to obey strictly and conform 
promptly to such orders or directions of the commission, and 
in case of failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, receiver, 
or operating trustee to comply with any such order or direc- 
tion such carrier, receiver, or trustee shall be liable to a penalty 
of not less than $100 nor more than $500 for each such offense 
and $50 for each and every day of the continuance of such 
offense, which shall accrue to the United States and may be 
recovered in a civil action brought by the United States: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in this act shall impair or affect 
the right of a State, in the exercise of its police power, to re- 
quire just and reasonable freight and passenger service for 
intrastate business, except in so far as such requirement is in- 
consistent with any lawful order of the commission made under 
the provisions of this act. 

(18) After 90 days after this paragraph takes effect no 
carrier by railroad subject to this act shall undertake the ex- 
tension of its line of railroad, or the construction of a new line 
of railroad, or shall acquire or operate any line of railroad, or 
extension thereof, or shall engage in transportation under this 
act over or by means of such additional or extended line of 
railroad, unless and until there shall first have been obtained 
from the commission a certificate that the present or future 
public convenience and necessity require or will require the con- 
struction or operation, or construction and operation, of such 
udditional or extended line of railroad, and no carrier by rail- 
road subject to this act shall abandon all or any portion of a 
line of railroad, or the operation thereof, unless and until there 
shall first have been obtained from the commission a certificate 
that the present or future public convenience and necessity 
permit of such abandonment. 

“*(19) The application for and issuance of any such certificate 
shall be under such rules and regulations as to hearings and 
other matters as the commission may from time to time pre- 
scribe, and the provisions of this act shall apply to all such 
proceedings. Upon receipt of any application for such certifi- 
cate the commission shall cause notice thereof to be given to 
and a copy filed with the governor of each State in which such 
additional or extended line.of railroad is proposed to be con- 
structed or operated, or all or any portion of a line of railroad, 
or the operation thereof, is proposed to be abandoned, with the 
right to be heard as hereinafter provided with respect to the 
hearing of complaints or the issuance of securities; and said 
notice shall also be published for three consecutive weeks in 
some newspaper of general circulation in each county in or 
through which said line of railroad is constructed or operates. 

(20) The commission shall have power to issue such certifi- 
cate as prayed for, or to refuse to issue it, or to issue it for a 
portion or portions of a line of railroad, or extension thereof, 
described in the application, or for the partial exercise only of 
such right or privilege, and may attach to the issuance of the 
certificate such terms and conditions as in its judgment the 
public convenience and necessity may require. From and after 
issuance of such certificate, and not before, the carrier by rail- 
road may, without securing approval other than such certificate, 
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comply with the terms and conditions contained in or attached 
to the issuance of such certificate and proceed with the con- 
struction, operation, or abandonment covered thereby. Any 
construction, operation, or abandonment contrary to the pro- 
visions of this paragraph or of paragraph (18) or (19) of this 
section may be enjoined by any court of competent jurisdiction 
at the suit of the United States, the commission, any commis- 
sion or regulating body of the State or States affected, or any 
party in interest; and any carrier which, or any director, officer, 
receiver, operating trustee, lessee, agent, or person, acting for or 
employed by such carrier, who knowingly authorizes, consents 
to, or permits any violation of the provisions of this paragraph 
or of paragraph (18) of this section, shall upon conviction 
thereof be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than three years, or both. 

(21) The commission may, after hearing, in a proceeding 
upon complaint or upon its own initiative without complaint, 
authorize or require by order any carrier by railroad subject 
to this act, party to such proceeding, to provide itself with safe 
and adequate facilities for performing as a common carrier its 
car service as that term is used in this act, and to extend its 
line or lines: Provided, That no such authorization or order 
shall be made unless the commission finds, as to such extension, 
that it is reasonably required in the interest of public conven- 
ience and necessity, or as to such extension or facilities that the 
expense involved therein will not impair the ability of the car- 
rier to perform its duty to the public. Any carrier Subject to 
this act which refuses or neglects to comply with any order of 
the commission made in pursuance of this paragraph shall be 
liable to a penalty of $100 for each day during which such 
refusal or neglect continues, which shall accrue to the United 
States and may be recoyered in a civil action brought by the 
United States. ; 

“*(22) The authority of the commission conferred by para- 
graphs (18) to (21), both inclusive, shall not extend to the con- 
struction or abandonment of spur, industrial, team, switching 
or side tracks, located or to be located wholly within one State, 
or of street, suburban, or interurban electric railways, which 
are not operated as a part or parts of a general steam railroad 
system of tansportation.’ 

“Sec. 403. The fifteenth and sixteenth paragraphs of section 
1 of the interstate commerce act, added to such section by the 
act entitled ‘An act to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes,’ approved August 10, 1917, 
are hereby amended by inserting ‘(23)’ at the beginning of such 
fifteenth paragraph and ‘(24)’ at the beginning of such six- 
teenth paragraph. 

“Sec. 404. Section 2 of the interstate commerce act is. hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“* Sec, 2. That if any common carrier subject to the provisions 
of this act shall, directly or indirectly, by any special rate, 
rebate, drawback, or other device, charge, demand, collect, or 
receive from any person or persons a greater or less compensa- 
tion for any service rendered, or to be rendered, in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property or the transmission of intelli- 
gence, subject to the provisions of this act, than it charges, 
demands, collects, or receives from any other person or persons 
for doing for him or them a like and contemporaneous service 
in the transportation or transmission of a like kind of traffic 
or message under substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions, such common carrier shall be deemed guilty of unjust 
discrimination, which is hereby prohibited and declared to be 
unlawful.’ 

„Sc. 405. The first paragraph of section 3 of the interstate 
commerce act is hereby amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after the 
section number at the beginning thereof. f 

Section 3 of the interstate commerce act is hereby amended 
by adding after the first paragraph a new paragraph to read as 
follows: 

2) From and after July 1, 1920, no carrier by railroad 
subject to the provisions of this act shall deliver or relinquish 
possession at destination of any freight transported by it until 
all tariff rates and charges thereon have been paid, except under 
such rules and regulations as the commission may from time to 
time prescribe to assure prompt payment of all such rates and 
charges and to prevent unjust discrimination: Provided, That 
the provisions of this paragraph shall not be construed to pro- 
hibit any carrier from extending credit in connection with rates 
and charges on freight transported for the United States, for 
any department, bureau, or agency thereof, or for any State or 
Territory or political subdivision thereof, or for the District of 
Columbia.’ 

The second paragraph of section 3 of the interstate commerce 
act is hereby amended to read as follows; 
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63) All carriers, engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers or property, subject to the provisions of this act, shall, ac- 
cording to their respective powers, afford all reasonable, proper, 
and equal facilities for the interchange of traffic between their 
respective lines, and for the receiving, forwarding, and deliver- 
ing of passengers or property to and from their several lines 
and those connecting therewith, and shall not discriminate in 
their rates, fares, and charges between such connecting lines, 
or unduly prejudice any such connecting line in the distribution 
of traffic that is not specifically routed by the shipper. 

4) If the commission finds it to be in the publie interest 
and to be practicable, without substantially impairing the ability 
of a carrier owning or entitled to the enjoyment of terminal 
facilities to handle its own business, it shall have power to re- 
quire the use of any such terminal facilities, including main- 
line track or tracks for a reasonable distance outside of such 
terminal, of any carrier, by another carrier or other carriers, 
on such terms and for such compensation as the carriers affected 
may agree upon, or, in the event of a failure to agree, as the 
commission may fix as just and reasonable for the use so re- 
quired, to be ascertained on the principle controlling compensa- 
tion in condemnation proceedings. Such compensation shall be 
paid or adequately secured before the enjoyment of the use may 
be commenced. If under this paragraph the use of such terminal 
facilities of any carrier is required to be given to another earrier 
or other carriers, and the carrier whose terminal facilities are 
required to be so used is not satisfied with the terms fixed for 
such use, or if the amount of compensation so fixed is not duly 
and promptly paid, the carrier whose terminal facilities have 
thus been required to be given to another carrier or other car- 
riers shall be entitled to recover, by suit or action against such 
other carrier or carriers, proper damages for any injuries sus- 
tanied by it as the result of compliance with such requirement, 
or just compensation for such use, or both, as the case may be.’ 

“ Sec. 406. Seetion 4 of the interstate-commerce act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 4 (1) That it shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier subject to the provisions of this act to charge or receive 
any greater compensation in the aggregate for the transporta- 
tion of passengers, or of like kind of property, for a shorter 
than for a longer distance over the same line or route in the 
same direction, the shorter being included within the longer 
distance, or to charge any greater compensation as a through 
rate than the aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to 
the provisions of this act, but this shall not be construed as 
authorizing any common carrier within the terms of this act 
to charge or receive as great compensation for a shorter as 
for a longer distance: Provided, That upon application to the 
commission such common carrier may in special cases, after 
investigation, be authorized by the commission to charge less 
for longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of 
passengers or property; and the commission may from time 
to time prescribe the extent to which such designated com- 
mon carrier may be relieved from the operation of this section; 
but in exercising the authority conferred upon it in this 
viso the commission shall not permit the establishment of 
any charge to or from the more distant point that is not 
reasonably compensatory for the service performed; and if a 
circuitous rail line or route is, because of such eircuity, granted 
authority to meet the charges of a more direct line or route 
to or from competitive points and to maintain higher charges 
to or from intermediate points on its line, the authority shall 
not include intermediate points as to which the haul of the 
petitioning line or route is pot longer than that of the direct 
line or route between the competitive points; and no such 
authorization shall be granted on account of merely potential 
water competition not actually in existence: And provided 
further, That rates, fares, or charges existing at the time of 
the passage of the amendatory act by virtue of orders of the 
commission or as to which application has theretofere been 
filed with the commission and not yet acted upon shall not be 
required to be changed by reason of the provisions of this 
section until the further order of or a determination by the 
commission. 

“*(2) Wherever a carrier by railroad shall in competition 
with a water route or routes reduce the rates on the carriage 
of any species of freight to or from competitive points it shall 
not be permitted to increase such rates unless after hearing by 
the commission it shall be found that such proposed increase 
rests upon changed conditions other than the elimination of 
water competition.’ 

“Sec. 407. The first paragraph of section 5 of the interstate- 
commerce act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Spe. 5. (1) That, except upon specific approval by order 
of the commission as in this section provided, and except as 


provided in paragraph (16) of section 1 of this act, it shall 
be unlawful for any common carrier subject to this act to enter 
into any contract, agreement, or combination with any other 
common carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights of differ- 
ent and competing railroads, or to divide between them the 
aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such railroads, 
or any portion thereof; and in any case of an agreement for 
the pooling of freights as aforesaid each day of its continuance 
shall be deemed a separate offense: Provided, That whenever 
the commission is of opinion, after hearing upon application of 
any carrier or carriers engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property subject to this act, or upon its own initi- 
ative, that the division of their traffic or earnings, to the extent 
indicated by the commission, will be in the interest of better 
service to the public, or economy in operation, and will not 
unduly restrain competition, the commission shall have author- 
ity by order to approve and authorize, if assented to by all 
the carriers involved, such division of traffic or earnings, under 
such rules and regulations, and for such eonsideration as 
between such carriers and upon such terms and conditions, as 
shall be found by the commission to be just and reasonable 
in the premises, 

%) Whenever the commission is of opinion, after hear- 
ing, upon application of any carrier or carriers engaged in 
the transportation of passengers or property subject to this act, 
that the acquisition, to the extent indicated by the commission, 
by one of such carriers of the control of any other such car- 
rier or carriers either under a lease or by the purchase of 
stock or in any other manner not involving the consolidation 
of such carriers into a single system for ownership and opera- 
tion, will be in the publie interest, the commission shall have 
authority by order to approve and authorize such acquisition, 
under such rules and regulations and for such consideration 
and on such terms and conditions as shall be found by the com- 
mission to be just and reasonable in the premises. 

““(8) The commission may from time to time, for good 
cause shown, make such orders, supplemental to any order 
made under paragraph (1) or (2), as it may deem necessary or 
appropriate. 

“*(4) The commission shall as soon as practicable prepare and 
adopt a plan for the consolidation of the railway properties of 
the continental United States into a limited number of systema 
In the division of such railways into such systems under such 
plan, competition shall be preserved as fully as possible and 
wherever practicable the existing routes and channels of trade 
and commerce shall be maintained. Subject to the foregoing 
requirements, the several systems shall be so arranged that the 
cost of transportation as between competitive systems and as 
related to the values of the properties through which the service 
is rendered shall be the same, so far as practicable; so. that 
these systems can employ uniform rates in the movement of com- 
petitive traffic and under efficient management earn substantially 
the same rate of return upon the value of their respective rail- 
way properties. 

“*(5) When the commission has agreed upon a tentative plan, 
it shall give the same due publicity and upon reasonable notice, 
including notice to the governor of each State, shall hear all 
persons who may file or present objections thereto. The com- 
mission is authorized to prescribe a procedure for such hearings 
and to fix a time for bringing them to a close. After the hear- 
ings are at an end, the commission shall adopt a plan for such 
consolidation and publish the same; but it may at any time there- 
after, upon its own motion or upon application, reopen the sub- 
jeet for such changes or modifications as in its judgment will pro- 
mote the publie interest. ‘The consolidations herein provided for 
shall be in harmony with such plan. 

“*(6) It shall be lawful for two or more carriers by railroad, 
subject to this act, to consolidate their properties or any part 
thereof, into one corporation for the ownership, management, and 
operation of the properties theretofere in separate ownership, 
management, and operation, under the following conditions; 

“(a) The proposed consolidation must be in harmony with 
and in furtherance of the complete plan of consolidation men- 
tioned in paragraph (5) and must be approved by the commis- 
sion; 

**(b) The bonds at par of the corporation which is to be- 
come the owner of the consolidated properties, together with the 
outstanding capital stock at par of such corporation, shall not 
exceed the value of the consolidated properties as determined by 
the commission. The value of the properties sought to be con- 
solidated shall be ascertained by the commission under section 
19a of this act, and it shall be the duty of the commission to 
proeeed immediately to the ascertainment of such value for the 
properties involved in a proposed consolidation upon the filing 
of the application for such consolidation; 
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„e) Whenever two or more carriers propose a consolidation 
under this section, they shall present their application therefor 
to the commission, and thereupon the commission shall notify the 
governor of each State in which any part of the properties sought 
to be consolidated is situated and the carriers involved in the 
proposed consolidation, of the time and place for a public hear- 
ing. If after such hearing the commission finds that the public 
interest will be promoted by the consolidation and that the con- 
ditions of this section have been or will be fulfilled, it may enter 
an order approving and authorizing such consolidation, with such 
modifications and upon such terms and conditions as it may pre- 
scribe, and thereupon such consolidation may be effected, in 
accordance with such order, if all the carriers involved assent 
thereto, the law of any State or the decision or order of any 
State authority to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“*(7) The power and authority of the commission to approve 
and authorize the consolidation of two or more carriers shall ex- 
tend and apply to the consolidation of four express companies 
intò the American Railway Express Co., a Delaware corporation, 
if application for such approval and authority is made to the 
commission within 30 days after the passage of this amendatory 
act; and pending the decision of the commission such consolida- 
tion shall not be dissolyed. 

“*(8) The carriers affected by any order made under the fore- 
going provisions of this section and any corporation organized to 
effect a consolidation approved and authorized in such order 
shall be, and they are hereby, relieved from the operation of the 
“antitrust law,” as designated in section 1 of the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 
1914, and of all other restraints or prohibitions by law, State or 
Federal, in so far as may be necessary to enable them to do any- 
thing authorized or required by any order made under and pur- 
suant to the foregoing provisions of this section.’ 

“Sec. 408. The paragraph of section 5 of the interstute coin- 
merce act, added to such section by section 11 of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection, and 
operation of the Panama Canal and the sanitation and govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone,’ approved August 24, 1912, is hereby 
amended by inserting ‘(9)’ at the beginning thereof. 

“ The two paragraphs of section 11 of such act of August 24, 
1912, which follow the paragraph added by such section to sec- 
tion 5 of tha interstate commerce act, are hereby made a part of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act. The first paragraph so 
made a part of section 5 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
anrended by inserting ‘(10)’ at the beginning thereof, and the 
second such paragraph is hereby amended by inserting ‘(11)’ at 
the beginning thereof. 

“Sec. 409. Section 6 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after the section number at the be- 
ginning of the first paragraph, ‘(2)’ at the beginning of the sec- 
ond paragraph, ‘(3)’ at the beginning of the third paragraph, 
*(4)’ at the beginning of the fourth paragraph, ‘(5)’ at the be- 
ginning of the fifth paragraph, ‘(6)’ at the beginning of the sixth 
paragraph, ‘(7)’ at the beginning of the seventh paragraph, ‘(8)’ 
at the beginning of the eighth paragraph, ‘(9)’ at the beginning 
of the ninth paragraph, ‘(10)’ at the beginning of the tenth para- 

graph, ‘(11)’ at the beginning of the eleventh paragraph, ‘(12)’ 
at the beginning of the twelfth paragraph, and (13) at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth paragraph, 

“Sec. 410. The third paragraph of section 6 of the interstate 

commerce act is hereby amended by striking out the period at 
the end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: ‘ Provided further, That the commission is hereby au- 
thorized to make suitable rules and regulations for the simplifica- 
tion of schedules of rates, fares, charges, and classifications and 
to permit in such rules and regulations the filing of an amend- 
ment of or change in any rate, fare, charge, or classification with- 
out filing complete schedules covering rates, fares, charges, or 
classifications not changed if, in its judgment, not inconsistent 
with the public interest.“ 

“Sec. 411. The seventh paragraph of section 6 of the interstate 
commerce act is hereby amended by striking out the proviso at 
the end. 

“Sec. 412. The two paragraphs under (a) of the thirteenth 
paragraph of section 6 of the interstate commerce act are hereby 
amended so as to be combined into one paragraph to read as 
follows: 

“*(a) To establish physical connection between the lines of the 
rail carrier and the dock at which interchange of passengers or 
property is to be made by directing the rail carrier to make 
suitable connection between its line and a track or tracks which 
have been constructed from the dock to the limits of the railroad 
right of way, or by directing either or both the rail and water 
carrier, individually or in connection with one another, to con- 
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struct and connect with the lines of the rail carrier a track or 
tracks to the dock. The commission shall have full authority to 
determine and prescribe the terms and conditions upon which 
these connecting tracks shall be operated, and it may, either 
in the construction or the operation of such tracks, determine 
what sum shall be paid to or by either carrier: Provided, That 
construction required by the commission under the provisions 
of this paragraph shall be subject to the same restrictions as to 
findings of public convenience and necessity and other matters 
as is construction required under section 1 of this act.’ 

“Sec. 413. Paragraph (e) of the thirteenth paragraph of sec- 
tion 6 of the interstate commerce act is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

(e) To establish proportional rates, or maximum, or mini- 
mum, or maximum and minimum proportional rates, by rail 
to and from the ports to which the traffic is brought, or from 
which it is taken by the water carrier, and to determine to 
what traffic and in connection with what vessels and upon 
what terms and conditions such rates shall apply. By propor- 
tional rates are meant those which differ from the correspond- 
ing local rates to and from the port and which apply only to 
traffic which has been brought to the port or is carried from 
the port by a common carrier by water.’ 

“ Sec, 414. Section 10 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting (1) after the section number at the 
beginning of the first paragraph, ‘(2)’ at the beginning of the 
second paragraph, ‘(3)’ at the beginning of the third paragraph, 
and ‘(4)’ at the beginning of the fourth paragraph, and by 
inserting after the words ‘transportation of passengers or 
property,’ in the proviso in the first paragraph thereof, the 
words ‘ or the transmission of intelligence.’ 

“ Sec. 415. Section 12 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after the section number at the 
beginning of the first paragraph, ‘(2)’ at the beginning of the 
second paragraph, (3) at the beginning of the third para- 
graph, ‘(4)’ at the beginning of the fourth paragraph, (5)˙² 
at the beginning of the fifth paragraph, ‘(6)’ at the beginning 
of the sixth paragraph, and ‘(7)’ at the beginning of the 
seventh paragraph. 2 

“ Sec, 416. Section 13 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after the section number at the be- 
ginning of the first paragraph and ‘(2)’ at the beginning of 
the second paragraph, and by adding at the end thereof two 
new paragraphs to read as follows: 

“*(3) Whenever in any investigation under the provisions 
of this act, or in any investigation instituted upon petition of 
the carrier concerned, which petition is hereby authorized to 
be filed, there shall be brought in issue any rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation, or practice, made or imposed by 
authority of any State, or initiated by the President during the 
period of Federal control, the commission, before proceeding to 
hear and dispose of such issue, shall cause the State or States 
interested to be notified of the proceeding. The commission may 
confer with the authorities of any State having regulatory 
jurisdiction over the class of persons and corporations subject 
to this act with respect to the relationship between rate struc- 
tures and practices of carriers subject to the jurisdiction of 
such State bodies and of the commission; and to that end is 
guthorized and empowered, under rules to be prescribed by it, 
and which may be modified from time to time, to hold joint 
hearings with any such State regulating bodies on any matters 
wherein the commission is empowered to act and where the rate- 
making authority of a State is or may be affected by the action 
taken by the commission. The commission is also authorized 
to avail itself of the cooperation, service, records, and facili- 
ties of such State authorities in the enforcement of any pro- 
vision of this act. 

“*(4) Whenever in any such investigation the commission, 
after full hearing, finds that any such rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation, or practice causes any undue or un- 
reasonable advantage, preference, or prejudice as between per- 
sons or localities in intrastate commerce on the one hand and 
interstate or foreign commerce oir the other hand, or any 
undue, unreasonable, or unjust discrimination against interstate 
or foreign commerce, which is hereby forbidden and declared 
to be unlawful, it shall prescribe the rate, fare, or charge, or 
the maximum or minimum, or maximum and minimum, there- 
after to be charged, and the classification, regulation, or 
practice thereafter to be observed, in such manner as, in its 
judgment, will remove such advantage, preference, prejudice, 
or discrimination. Such rates, fares, charges, classifications, 
regulations, and practices shall be observed while in effect 
by the carriers parties to such proceeding affected thereby, 
the law of any State or the decision or order of any State 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding.’ 


“ Sec. 417. Section 14 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after the section number at the 
beginning of the first parggraph, ‘(2)’ at the beginning of the 
Sani paragraph, and (3) at the beginning of the third para- 
graph. 2 k 

“ Sec, 418. The first four paragraphs óf section 15 of the 
interstate commerce act are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“* Seo. 15. (1) That whenever, after full hearing, upon a 
complaint made as provided in section 13 of this act, or after full 
hearing under an order for investigation and hearing made by 
the commission on its own initiative, either in extension of any 
pending complaint or without any complaint whatever, the com- 
mission shall be of opinion that any individual or joint rate, fare, 
or charge whatsoever demanded, charged, or collected by any 
common carrier or carriers subject to this act for the transporta- 
tion of persons or property or for the transmission of messages 
as defined in the first section of this act, or that any individual 
or joint classification, regulation, or practice whatsoever of such 
carrier or carriers subject to the provisions of this act, is or will 
be unjust or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
preferential or prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of any of 
the provisions of this act, the commission is hereby authorized 
and empowered to determine and prescribe what will be the just 
and reasonable individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, or rates, 

. fares, or charges, to be thereafter observed in such case, or the 
maximum or minimum, or maximum and minimum, to be 
charged (or, in the case of a through route where one of the car- 

= riers is a water line, the maximum rates, fares, and charges ap- 
plicable thereto), and what individual or joint classification, 
regulation, or practice is or will be just, fair, and reasonable, to 
be thereafter followed, and to make an order that the carrier or 
carriers shall cease and desist from such violation to the extent 
to which the commission finds that the same does or will exist, 
and shall not thereafter publish, demand, or collect any rate, 
fare, or charge for such transportation or transmission other 
than the rate, fare, or charge so prescribed, or in excess of the 
maximum or less than the minimum so prescribed, as the case 
may be, and shall adopt the classification and shall conform to 
and observe the regulation or practice so prescribed. 

“*(2) Except as otherwise provided in this act, all orders of 
the commission, other than orders for the payment of money, 
shall take effect within such reasonable time, not less than 30 
days, and shall continue in force until its further order, or for a 
specified period of time, according as shall be prescribed in the 
order, unless the same shall be suspended or modified or set aside 
by the commission, or be suspended or set aside by a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

“*(3) The commission may, and it shall whenever deemed by 
it to be necessary or desirable in the public interest, after full 
hearing upon complaint or upon its own initiative without a com- 
plaint, establish through routes, joint classifications, and joint 
rates, fares, or charges, applicable to the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property, or the maxima or minima, or maxima and 
minima, to be charged (or, in the case of a through route where 
one of the carriers is a water line, the maximum rates, fares, and 
charges applicable thereto), and the divisions of such rates, 
fares, or charges as hereinafter provided, and the terms and 
conditions under which such through routes shall be operated; 
and this provision, except as herein otherwise provided, shall 
apply when one of the carriers is a water line. The commission 
shall not, however, establish any through route, classification, 
or practice, or any rate, fare, or charge, between street électric 
passenger railways not engaged in the general business of trans- 
porting freight in addition to their passenger and express busi- 
ness, and railroads of a different character; nor shall the com- 
mission have the right to establish any route, classification, or 
practice, or any rate, fare, or charge when the transportation is 
wholly by water, and any transportation by water affected by 
this act shall be subject to the laws and regulations applicable 
*to transportation by water. 

(4) In establishing any such through route the commission 
shall not (except as provided in section 3, and except where one 
of the carriers is a water line), require any carrier by railroad, 
without its consent, to embrace in such route substantially less 
than the entire length of its railroad and of any intermediate 
railroad operated in conjunction and under a common manage- 
ment or control therewith, which lies between the termini of such 
proposed through route, unless such inclusion of lines would 
make the through route unreasonably long as compared with 
another practicable through route which could otherwise be 
established: Provided, That in time of shortage of equipment, 
congestion of traffic, or other emergency declared by the commis- 
sion it may (either upon complaint or upon its own initiative 
without complaint, at once, if it so orders without answer or 
other formal pleadings by the interested carrier or carriers, and 
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with or without notice, hearing, or the making or filing of a re- 
port, according as the commission may determine) establish tem- 
porarily such through routes as in its opinion are necessary or 
desirable in the public interest. 

“*(5) Transportation wholly by railroad of ordinary live 
stock in carlogd lots destined to or received at public stock- 
yards shall include all necessary service of unloading and re- 
loading en route, delivery at public stockyards of inbound ship- 
ments into suitable pens, and receipt and loading at such yards 
of outbound shipments, without extra charge therefor to the 
shipper, consignee, or owner, except in cases where the unload- 
ing or reloading en route is at the request of the shipper, con- 
signee, or owner, or to try an intermediate market, or to comply 
with quarantine regulations. The commission may prescribe 
or approve just and reasonable rules governing each of such 
excepted services. Nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued to affect the duties and liabilities of the carriers now 
existing by virtue of law respecting the transportation of other 
than ordinary live stock, or the duty of performing service as 
to shipments other than those to or from public stockyards. 

“*(6) Whenever, after full hearing upon complaint or upon 
its own initiative, the commission is of opinion that the 
divisions of joint rates, fares, or charges, applicable to the 
transportaton of passengers or property, are or will be unjust, 
unreasonable, inequitable, or unduly preferential or prejudicial 
as between the carriers parties thereto (whether agreed upon 
by such carriers, or any of them, or otherwise established), the 
commission shall by order prescribe the just, reasonable, and 
equitable divisions thereof to be received by the several car- 
riers, and in cases where the joint rate, fare, or charge was 
established pursuant to a finding or order of the commission 
and the divisions thereof are found by it to have been unjust, 
unreasonable, or inequitable, or unduly preferential or preju- 
dicial the commission may also by order determine what (for 
the period subsequent to the filing of the complaint or petition 
or the making of the order of investigation) would have been 
the just, reasonable, and equitable divisions thereof to be 
received by the several carriers and require adjustment to be 
made in accordance therewith. In so prescribing and deter- 
mining the divisions of joint rates, fares, and charges the com- 
mission shall give due consideration, among other things, to the 
efficiency with which the carriers concerned are operated, the 
amount of revenue required to pay their respective operating 
e taxes, and a fair return on their railway property 
held for and used in the service of transportation, and the 
importance to the public of the transportation services of such 
carriers; and also whether any particular participating carrier 
is an originating, intermediate, or delivering line, and any 
other fact or circumstance which would ordinarily, without 
regard to the mileage haul, entitle one carrier to a greater or 
less proportion than another carrier of the joint rate, fare, 
or charge. 

“*(7) Whenever there shall be filed with the commission 
any schedule stating a new individual or joint rate, fare, or 
charge, or any new individual or joint classification, or any 
new individual or joint regulation or practice affecting any rate, 
fare, or charge, the commission shall have, and it is hereby 
given, authority, either upon complaint or upon its own initia- 
tive without complaint, at once, and if it so orders without 
answer or other formal pleading by the interested carrier or 
carriers, but upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a hearing: 
concerning the lawfulness of such rate, fare, charge, classifica- 
tion, regulation, or practice; and pending such hearing and the 
decision thereon the commission, upon filing with such schedule 
and delivering to the carrier or carriers affected thereby a 
statement in writing of its reasons for such suspension, may 
suspend the operation of such schedule and defer the use of 
such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice, 
but not for a longer period than 120 days beyond the time when 
it would otherwise go into effect; and after full hearing, 
whether completed before or after the rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice goes into effect, the commission 
may make such order with reference thereto as would be proper 
in a proceeding initiated after it had become effective. If 
any such hearing can not be concluded within the period of 
suspension, as above stated, the commission may extend the 
time of suspension for a further period not exceeding 30 days, 
and if the proceeding has not been concluded and an order 
made at the expiration of such 30 days the proposed change of 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice shall 
go into-effect at the end of such period, but in case of a pro- 
posed increased rate or charge for or in respect to the trans- 
portation of property the commission may by order require 
the interested carrier or carriers to keep accurate account in 
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detail of all amounts received by reason of such increase, 
specifying by whom and in whose behalf such amounts are paid, 
and upon completion of the hearing and decision may by 
further order require the interested carrier or carriers to 
refund with interest to the persons in whose behalf such 
amounts were paid such portion of such increased rates or 
charges as by its decision shall be found not justified. At any 
hearing involving a rate, fare, or charge increased after Janu- 
ary 1, 1910, or of a rate, fare, or charge sought to be increased 
after the passage of this act, the burden of proof to show that 
the increased rate, fare, or charge, or proposed increased rate, 
fare, or charge, is just and reasonable shall be upon the car- 
rier, and the commission shall give to the hearing and decision 
of such questions preference over all other questions pending 
before it and decide the same as speedily as possible.’ i 

“ Sec. 419. The fifth paragraph of section 15 of the interstate 
commerce act is hereby amended by inserting (8)“ at the begin- 
ning of such paragraph. f 

“ Sëc. 420. Section 15 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting after the fifth paragraph two new para- 
graphs, to read as follows: 

“*(9) Whenever property is diverted or delivered by one car- 
rier to another carrier contrary to routing instructions in the bill 
of lading, unless such diversion or delivery is in compliance with 
a lawful order, rule, or regulation of the commission, such car- 
riers shall, in a suit or action in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, be jointly and severally liable to the carrier thus deprived 
of its right to participate in the haul of the property, for the total 
amount of the rate or charge it would have received had it par- 
ticipated in the haul of the property. The carrier to which the 
property is thus diverted shall not be liable in such suit or action 
if it can show, the burden of proof being upon it, that before 
carrying the property it had no notice, by bill of lading, waybill 
or otherwise, of the routing instructions. In any judgment 
which may be rendered the plaintiff shall be allowed to recover 
against the defendant a reasonable attorney's fee to be taxed 
in the case. 

“*(10) With respect to traffic not routed by the shipper, the 
commission may, whenever the public interest and a fair distri- 
bution of traffic require, direct the route which such traffic shall 
take after it arrives at the terminus of one carrier or at a junc- 
tion point with another carrier, and is to be there delivered to 
another carrier.’ 

“ Sec. 421. Section 15 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
further amended by inserting ‘(11)’ at the beginning of the sixth 
paragraph, ‘(12)’ at the beginning of the seventh paragraph, 
‘(13)’ at the beginning of the eighth paragraph, and ‘(14)’ at 
the beginning of the ninth paragraph. 

“Sec. 422. The interstate commerce act is further amended by 
inserting after section 15 a new section to be known as section 
15a and to read as follows; y 

“*Sec. 15a. (1) When used in this section the term“ rates” 
means rates, fares, and charges, and all classifications, regula- 
tions, and practices, relating thereto; the term“ carrier“ means 
a carrier by railroad or partly by railroad and partly by water, 
within the continental United States, subject to this act, exclud- 
ing (a) sleeping-car companies and express companies, (b) 
street or Suburban electric railways unless operated as a part of 
a general steam railroad system of transportation, (e) inter- 
urban electric railways unless operated as a part of a general 
steam railroad system of transportation or engaged in the gen- 
eral transportation of freight, and (d) any belt-line railroad, 
terminal switching railroad, or other terminal facility, owned ex- 
clusively and maintained, operated, and controlled by any State 
or political subdivision thereof; and the term “net railway op- 
erating income” means railway operating income, including in 
the computation thereof debits and credits arising from equip- 
ment rents and joint facility rents. 

**(2) In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reason- 
able rates the commission shall initiate, modify, establish or 
adjust such rates so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in 
each of such rate groups or territories as the commission may 
from time to time designate) will, under honest, efficient and 
economical management and reasonable expenditures for mainte- 
nance of way, structures and equipment, earn an aggregate an- 
nual net railway operating income equal, as nearly as may be, to 
a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway property 
of such carriers held for and used in the service of transporta- 
tion: Provided, That the commission shall have reasonable Fati- 
tude to modify or adjust any particular rate which it may find 
to be unjust or unreasonable, and to prescribe different rates for 
different sections of the country. 

“*(3) The commission shall from time to time determine and 
make public what percentage of such aggregate property value 
constitutes a fair return thereon, and such percentage shall be 
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uniform for all rate groups or territories which may be desig- 
nated by the commission. In making such determination it 
Shall give due consideration, among other things, to the trans- 
portation needs of the country and the necessity (under honest, 
efficient, and economical management of existing transportation 
facilities) of enlarging such facilities in order to provide the 
people of the United States with adequate transportation: Pro- 
vided, That during the two years beginning March 1, 1920, the 
commission shall take as such fair return a sum equal to 54 
per cent of such aggregate value, but may, in its discretion, 
add thereto a sum not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent of 
such aggregate value to make provision in whole or in part for 
improvements, betterments or equipment, which, according to 
the accounting system prescribed by the commission, are charge- 
able to capital account, P 

“*(4) For the purposes of this section, such aggregate value 
of the property of the carriers shall be determined by the com- 
mission from time to time and as often as may be necessary. 
The commission may utilize the results of its investigation under 
section 19a of this act, in so far as deemed by it available, and 
shall give due consideration to all the elements of value recog- 
nized by the Jaw of the land for rate-making purposes, and shall 
give to the property investment account of the carriers only that 
consideration which under such law it is entitled to in estab- 
lishing values for rate- making purposes. Whenever pursuant to 
section 19a of this act the value of the railway property of any 
carrier held for and used in the service of transportation has 
been finally ascertained, the value so ascertained shall be deemed 
by the commission to be the value thereof for the purpose of 
determining such aggregate value. 

“*(5) Inasmuch as it ts impossible (without regulation and 
control in the interest of the commerce of the United States 
considered as a whole) to establish uniform rates upon com- 
petitive traffic which will adequately sustain all the carriers 
which are engaged in such trafie and which are indispensable 
to the communities to which they render the service of transper- 
tation, without enabling some of such carriers to recéive a net 
railway operating income substantially and unreasonably in ex- 
cess of a fair return upon the value of their railway property 
held for and used in the service of transportation, it is hereby 
declared that any carrier which receives such an income so in 
excess of a fair return, shall hold such part of the excess, as 
hereinafter prescribed, as trustee for, and shall pay it to, the 
United States. 

““6) If, under the provisions of this section, any carrier 
receives for any year a net railway operating income in excess 
of 6 per cent of the value of the railway property held for 
and used by it in the service of transportation, one-half of such 
excess shall be placed in a reserve fund established and main- 
tained by such carrier, and the remaining one-half thereof 
shall, within the first four months following the close of the 
period for which such computation is made, be recoverable by 
and paid to the commission for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a general railroad contingent fund as hereinafter 
described. For the purposes of this paragraph the value of the 
railway property and the net railway operating income of a 
group of carriers, which the commission finds are under com- 
mon control and management and are operated as a single sys- 
tem, shall be computed for the system as a whole irrespective 
of the separate ownership and accounting returns of the va- 
rious parts of such system. In the case of any carrier which 
has accepted the provisions of section 209 of this amendatory 
act the provisions of this paragraph shall not be applicable to 
the income for any period prior to September 1, 1920. The 
value of such railway property shall be determined by the com- 
mission in the manner provided in paragraph (4). 

7) For the purpose of paying dividends er interest on 
its stocks, bonds, or other securities, or rent for leased roads, a 
carrier may draw from the reserve fund established and main- 
tained by it under the provisions of this section to the extent 
that its net railway operating income fer any year is less than a 
sum equal to 6 per cent of the value of the railway property held 
for and used by it in the service of transportation, determined 
as provided in paragraph (6) ; but such fund shall not be drawn 
upon for any other purpose. 

“*(8) Such reserve fund need not be accumulated and maim- 
tained by any carrier beyond a sum equal to 5 per cent of the 
value of its railway property determined as herein provided, 
and when such fund is so accumulated and maintained the por- 
tion of its excess income which the carrier is permitted to retain 

der paragraph (6) may be used by it for any lawful purpose, 

“*(9) The commission shall prescribe rules and regulations 
for the determination and recovery of the excess income pay- 
able to it under this section, and may require such security and 
prescribe such reasonable terms and conditions in connection 
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therewith as it may find necessary. The commission shall make 
proper adjustments to provide for the computation of excess in- 
come for a portion of a year, and for a year in which a change 
in the percentage constituting a fair return or in the value of a 
carrier’s railway property becomes effective. 

(10) The general railroad contingent fund so to be recover- 
able by and paid to the commission and all accretions thereof 

shall be a revolving fund and shall be administered by the com- 
mission. It shall be used by the commission in furtherance of 
the public interest in railway transportation either by making 
loans to carriers to meet expenditures for capital account or to 
refund maturing securities originally issued for capital account, 
or by purchasing transportation equipment and facilities and 
leasing the same to carriers, as hereinafter provided. Any 
moneys in the fund not so employed shall be invested in obli- 
gations of the United States or deposited in authorized deposi- 
taries of the United States subject to the rules promulgated 
from time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury relating to 
Government deposits. 
“*(11) A carrier may at any time make application to the 
commission for a loan from the general railroad contingent 
fund, setting forth the amount of the loan and the term for 
which it is desired, the purpose of the loan and the uses to 
which it will be applied, the present and prospective ability of 
the applicant to repay the loan and meet the requirements of 
its obligations in that regard, the character and value of the 
security offered, and the extent to which the public con- 
venience and necessity will be served. The application shall be 
accompanied by statements showing such facts and details as 
the commission may require with respect to the physical situa- 
tion, ownership, capitalization, indebtedness, contract obliga- 
tions, operation, and earning power of the applicant, together 
with such other facts relating to the propriety and expediency 
of granting the loan applied for and the ability of the applicant 
to make good the obligation, as the commission may deem perti- 
nent to the inquiry. 
(12) If the commission, after such hearing and investiga- 
tion, with or without notice, as it may direct, finds that the 
making, in whole or in part, of the proposed loan from the 
general railroad contingent fund is necessary to enable the ap- 
plicant properly to meet the transportation needs of the public, 
and that the prospective earning power of the applicant and the 
character and value of the security offered are such as to fur- 
nish reasonable assurance of the applicant's ability to repay the 
loan within the time fixed therefor, and to meet its other obli- 
gations in connection with such loan, the commission may make 
a loan to the applicant from such railroad contingent fund, in 
such amount, for such length of time, and under such terms 
and conditions as it may deem proper. The commission shall 
also prescribe the security to be furnished, which shall be ade- 
quate to secure the loan. All such loans shall bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, payable semiannually to the 
commission. Such loan when repaid, and all interest paid 
thereon, shall be placed in the general railroad contingent fund, 
„ (13) A carrier may at any time make application to the 
commission for the lease to it of transportation equipment or 
facilities, purchased from the general railroad contingent fund, 
setting forth the kind and amount of such equipment or facili- 
ties and the term for which it is desired to be leased, the uses 
to which it is proposed to put such equipment or facilities, the 
present and prospective ability of the applicant to pay the 
rental charges thereon and to meet the requirements of its 
obligations under the lease, and the extent to which the public 
convenience and necessity will be served. The application shall 
be accompanied by statements showing such facts and details 
as the commission may require with respect to the physical 
situation, ownership, capitalization, indebtedness, contract ob- 
ligations, operation, and earning power of the applicant, 
together with such other facts relating to the propriety and 
expediency of leasing such equipment or facilities to the appli- 
cant as the commission may deem pertinent to the inquiry. 
4/14) If the commission, after such hearing and investiga- 

tion, with. or without notice, as it may direct, finds that the 
leasing to the applicant of such equipment or facilities, in 
whole or in part, is necessary to enable the applicant properly 
to meet the transportation needs of the public, and that the 
prospective earning power of the applicant is such as to furnish 
reasonable assurance of the applicant's ability to pay promptly 
the rental charges and meet its other obligations under such 
lease, the commission may lease such equipment or facilities 
purchased by it from the general railroad contingent fund, to 
the applicant for such length of time, and under such terms 
and conditions as it may deem proper. The rental charges pro- 
vided in every such lease shall be at least sufficient to pay a 
return of 6 per cent per annum, plus allowance for deprecia- 


. 


tion determined as provided in paragraph (5) of section 20 of 
this act, upon the value of the equipment or facilities leased 
thereunder. All rental charges and other payments received by 
the commission in connection with such equipment and facili- 
ties, including amounts received under any sale thereof, shall 
be placed in the general railroad contingent fund. 

“* (15) The commission may from time to time purchase, 
contract for the construction, repair and replacement of, and 
sell, equipment and facilities, and enter into and carry out con- 
tracts and other obligations in connection therewith, to the ex- 
tent that moneys included in the general railroad contingent 
fund are available therefor, and in so far as necessary to 
enable it to secure and supply equipment and facilities to 
carriers whose applications therefor are approved under the 


‘provisions of this section, and to maintain and dispose of such 


equipment and facilities. 

“*(16) The commission may from time to time prescribe 
such rules and regulations as it deems necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section respecting the making of loans 
and the lease of equipment and facilities. 

“t (17) The provisions of this section shall not be construed 
as depriving shippers of their right to reparation in case of 
overcharges, unlawfully excessive or discriminatory rates, or 
rates excessive in their relation to other rates, but no shipper 
shall be entitled to recover upon the sole ground that any par- 
ticular rate may reflect a proportion of excess income to be 
paid by the carrier to the commission in the public interest 
under the provisions of this section. 

(418) Any carrier, or any corporation organized to con- 
struct and operate a railroad, proposing to undertake the con- 
struction and operation of a new line of railroad may apply to 
the commission for permission to retain for a period not to 
exceed 10 years all or any part of its earnings derived from 
such new construction in excess of the amount heretofore in 
this section provided, for such disposition as it may lawfully 
make of the same, and the commission may, in its discretion, 
grant such permission, conditioned, however, upon the comple- 
tion of the work of construction within a period to be designated 
by the commission in its order granting such permission.’ 

“Sec. 423. The first paragraph of section 16 of the interstate 
commerce act is hereby amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after the 
section number at the beginning of such paragraph. 

“Sec. 424. The second paragraph of section 16 of the inter- 
state commerce act is hereby amended by inserting ‘(2)’ at 
the beginning of such paragraph, and by striking out the last 
sentence thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
us a new paragraph: 

“*(3) All actions at law by carriers subject to this act for 
recovery of their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun 
within three years from the time the cause of action accrues, 
and not after. All complaints for the recovery of damages 
shall be filed with the commission 


within two years 
from the time the cause of action accrues, and not 
after, unless the carrier, after the expiration of such 


two years or within ninety days before such expiration, begins 
an action for recovery of charges in respect of the same 
service, in which case such period of two years shall be ex- 
tended to and including ninety days from the time such 
action by the carrier is begun. In either case the cause of 
action in respect of a shipment bf property shall, for the pur- 
poses of this section, be deemed to accrue upon delivery or 
tender of delivery thereof by the carrier, and not after. A 
petition for the enforcement of an order for the payment of 
money shall be filed in the district court or State court within 
one year from the date of the order, and not after.’ 

“Sec, 425. The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs of 
section 16 of the interstate commerce act are hereby amended 
by inserting ‘(4)’ at the beginning of the third paragraph, 
„(5)“ at the beginning of the fourth paragraph, ‘(6)’ at the 
beginning of the fifth paragraph, and ‘(7)’ at the beginning of 
the sixth paragraph. 

“Sec, 426. The seventh paragraph of section 16 of the inter- 
state commerce act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

(8) Any carrier, any officer, representative, or agent of a 
carrier, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, or agent of either of 
them, who knowingly fails or neglects to obey any order made 
under the provisions of sections 3, 13, or 15 of this act shall 
forfeit to the United States the sum of $5,000 for each offense. 
Every distinct violation shall be a separate offense, and in 
case of a continuing violation each day shall be deemed a 
separate offense.’ 

**Sec. 427. The eighth and ninth paragraphs of section 16 
of the interstate commerce act are hereby amended by insert- 
ing ‘(9)’ at the beginning of the eighth paragraph and ‘(10)’ 
at the beginning of the ninth paragraph. 
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“Serc. 428. The tenth paragraph of section 16 of the inter- 
state commerce act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*(11) The commission may employ such attorneys as it 

finds necessary for proper legal aid and service of the com- 
mission or its members in the conduct of their work, or for 
proper representation of the public interests in investigations 
made by it or cases or proceedings pending before it, whether 
at the commission's own instance or upon complaint, or to 
appear for or represent the commission in any case in ‘court; 
and the expenses of such employment shall be paid out of the 
appropriation for the commission.’ 
Sc. 429. The eleventh and twelfth paragraphs of ‘section 
16 of the interstate commerce act are hereby amended by 
inserting ‘(12)’ at the beginning of the eleventh paragraph 
and ‘(13)’ at the beginning of the twelfth paragraph. 

“Src. 430. Section 17 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after the section number at the 
‘beginning of the first paragraph. : 

“Src. 431. The second paragraph of section 17 of the inter- 
state commerce act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

%%) The commission is hereby authorized by its order to 
divide the members thereof into as many divisions (each to con- 
sist of not less than three members) as it may deem necessary, 
which may be changed from time to time. Such divisions shall 
be denominated, respectively, division 1, division 2, etc. Any 
commissioner may be assigned to and may serve upon such 
division or divisions as the commission may direct, and the 
senior in service of the commissioners constituting any of said 
divisions shall act as chairman thereof. In case of vacancy in 
any division, or of absence or inability to serve thereon of any 
commissioner thereto assigned, the chairman of the commission 
or any commissioner designated by him for that purpose, may 
temporarily serve on said division until the commission shall 
otherwise order.’ 

“Sec, 432. The third and fourth paragraphs of section 17 of 
the interstate-commerce act are hereby amended by inserting 
„(3)“ at the beginning of the third paragraph, and ‘(4)’ at the 
‘beginning of the fourth paragraph. 

“The fifth and sixth paragraphs of such section are hereby 
repealed. 

The seventh paragraph of such sectlon is hereby amended 
by inserting ‘(5)’ at the beginning of such paragraph. 

* Sec, 433. Section 18 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after the section number at the 
beginning of the first paragraph, and ‘(2)’ at the beginning of 
the second paragraph. 

“Section 19a of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting ‘(a)’ after the-section number at the 
beginning of the first paragraph, ‘(b)’ at the beginning of the 
second paragraph, ‘(c)’ at the of the seventh para- 
graph, ‘(d)’ at the beginning of the eighth paragraph, ‘(e)’ at 
the beginning of the ninth paragraph, ‘(f)’ at the beginning of 
the tenth paragraph, (g)“ at the beginning of the eleventh para- 
graph, ‘(h)’ at the beginning of the twelfth paragraph, ‘(i)’ at 
the beginning of the thirteenth paragraph, (J) at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth paragraph, (k)“ at the beginning of the 
fifteenth paragraph, and ‘(1)’ at the beginning of the sixteenth 
paragraph. 

“Sec. 434. Section 20 of the interstate commerce act is hereby 
amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after the section number at the 
beginning of the first paragraph, ‘(2)’ at the beginning of the 
second paragraph, ‘(3)’ at the of the third para- 
graph, and (4) at the beginning of the fourth paragraph. 

“Sec. 435. The fifth paragraph of section 20 of the interstate- 
commerce act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

*“*(5) The commission may, in its discretion, prescribe the 
forms of any and all accounts, records, and memoranda to be 
kept by carriers subject to the provisions of this act, including 
the accounts, records, and memoranda of the movement .of 
traffic, as well as of the receipts and expenditures. of moneys. 
The commission shall, as soon as practicable, prescribe, for car- 
riers subject to this act, the classes.of property for which de- 
preciation charges may properly be included under operating 
expenses, and the percentages of depreciation which shall be 
charged with respect to each of such classes of property, classi- 
fying the carriers as it may deem proper for this purpose. 
The commission may, when it deems necessary, modify the 
classes and percentages so prescribed. The carriers subject to 
this act shall not charge to operating expenses any depreciation 
charges on classes of property other than those prescribed by 
the commission, or charge with respect to any elass of property 
¿a percentage of depreciation other than that prescribed therefor 
‘by the commission. No such carrier shall in any case include 
in any form under its operating or other expenses any deprecia- 
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tion or other charge or expenditure included elsewhere as a 
depreciation charge or otherwise under its operating or other 
expenses. The commission shall at all times have access to all 
accounts, records, and memoranda, including all documents, 
papers, and correspondence now or hereafter existing, and kept 
or required to be kept by carriers subject to this act, and the 
provisions ‘of this section respecting the preservation and de- 
struction of books, papers, and documents shall apply thereto, 
and it shall be unlawful for such carriers to keep any other 
accounts, records, or memoranda than those prescribed or ap- 
proved by the commission, and it may employ special agents or 
examiners, who shall have authority under the order of the 
commission to inspect and examine any and all accounts, rec- 
ords, and memoranda, “including all documents, papers, and 
correspondence now or hereafter existing, and kept or required 
to be kept by such carriers. This provision shall apply to re- 
ceivers of carriers and operating trustees. The provisions of 
this section shall also apply to all accounts, records, and memo- 
randa, including all documents, papers, and correspondence now 
or hereafter existing, kept during the period of Federal control, 
and placed by the President in the custody of carriers subject 


‘to this act.’ 


“ Set. 436. The sixth paragraph of section 20 of the interstate 
commerce act is hereby amended by inserting ‘(G)’ at the be- 
ginning ðf such paragraph. 

“The seventh paragraph of section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act is hereby amended by striking out Par. 7’ at the 
beginning of such paragraph and inserting ‘(7)’ in lieu thereof. 

“The eighth to twelfth paragraphs, inclusive, of section 20 
of the interstate commerce act are hereby amended by inserting 
*(8)’ at the beginning of the eighth paragraph, ‘(9)’ at the 
beginning of the ninth paragraph, ‘(10)’ at the beginning of the 
tenth paragraph, ‘(11)’ at the beginning of the eleventh para- 
graph, and ‘(12)’ at the beginning of the twelfth paragraph. 

“Sec. 437. The eleventh paragraph of section 20 of the inter- 
state commerce. act is hereby amended by inserting immediately 
before the first proviso thereof the following: ` 

“< Provided, That if the loss, damage, or injury occurs while 
the property is in the custody of a carrier by water the liability 
of such carrier shall be determined by and under the laws and 
regulations applicable to transportation by water, and the -lia- 
bility of the initial carrier shall be the same as that of such 
carrier by water.’ 

“Sec. 438. The third proviso of the eleventh paragraph of 
‘section 20 of the interstate commerce act (not.counting the pro- 
viso added by section 437 of this act) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“* Provided further, That it shall be unlawful-for any such 
common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation, or other- 
wise a shorter period for giving notice of claims than 90 days, 
for the filing of claims than four months, and for the institution 
of suits than two years, such period for institution of suits to 


be computeu from the day when notice in writing is given by the 


carrier to the claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim 
or any part or parts thereof specified in the notice.’ 

“Sec. 439. The interstate commerce act is further amended 
by inserting therein a new section between section 20-and-section 
21, to be designated section 20a, and to read as follows: 

Spo. 20a. (1) That as used in this section the term “ car- 
rier” means a common carrier by railroad (except a street, 
suburban, or interurban électric railway which is not operated 
as a part of a general steam railroad system of transportation) 
which is subject to this act, or any corporation organized for 
the purpose of engaging in transportation by railroad subject 


to this act. 


(2) From and after 120 days after this section takes effect 
it shall be unlawful for any carrier to issue any share of capital 
stock or any bond or other evidence of interest in or indebted- 
ness of the carrier (hereinafter in this section collectively termed 
securities“) or to assume any obligation or liability as lessor, 
lessee, guarantor, indorser, surety, or otherwise, in respect of 
the securities of any other person, natural or artificial, even 
though permitted by the authority creating the carrier corpora- 
tion, unless and until, and then only to the extent that, upon 
‘application by the carrier, and after investigation by the com- 
mission of the purposes and uses of the proposed issue and the 
proceeds thereof, or of the proposed assumption of obligation 
or liability in respect of the securities of any other person, 
natural or artificial, the commission by order authorizes such 
issue or assumption. The commission shall make such order 
only if it finds that such issue or assumption (a) is for some 
lawful object within its corporate. purposes and compatible with 
the public interest, which is necessary .or appropriate for or 
consistent with the proper performance by the carrier of service 
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to the public as a common carrier, and which will not impair 
its ability to perform that service, and (b) is reasonably neces- 
sary and appropriate for such purpose. 

(3) The commission shall have power by its order to grant 
or deny the application as made, or to grant it in part and deny 
it in part, or to grant it with such modifications and upon 
such terms and conditions as the commission may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate in the premises, and may from time to time, 
for good cause shown, make such supplemental orders in the 
premises as it may deem necessary or appropriate, and may 
by any such supplemental order modify the provisions of any 
previous order as to the particular purposes, uses, and extent to 
which, or the conditions under which, any securities so there- 
tofore authorized or the proceeds thereof may be applied, subject 
always to the requirements of the foregoing paragraph (2). 

“*(4) Every application for authority shall be made in such 
form and contain such matters as the commission may pre- 
scribe. Every such application, as also every certificate of noti- 
fication hereinafter provided for, shall be made under oath, 
signed and filed on behalf of the carrier by its president, a vice 
president, auditor, comptroller, or other executive officer having 
knowledge of the matters therein set forth and duly designated 
for that purpose by the carrier. . 

“*(5) Whenever any securities set forth and descfibed in any 
application for authority or certificate of notification as pledged 
or held unencumbered in the treasury of the carrier shall, 
subsequent to the filing of such application or certificate, be 
sold, pledged, repledged, or otherwise disposed of by the car- 
rier, such carrier shall, within 10 days after such sale, pledge, 
repledge, or other disposition, file with the commission a cer- 
tificate of notification to that effect, setting forth therein all 
such facts as may be required by the commission, 

“*(6) Upon receipt of any such application for authority the 
commission shall cause notice thereof to be given to and a 
copy filed with the governor of each State in which the appli- 
cant carrier operates. The railroad commissions, public service 
or utilities commissions, or other appropriate State authorities 
of the State shall haye the right to make before the commis- 
sion such representations as they may deem just and proper 
for preserving and conserving the rights and interests of their 
people and the States, respectively, involved in such proceed- 
ing. The commission may hold hearings, if it sees fit, to enable 
it to determine its decision upon the application. for authority. 

“*(7) The jurisdiction conferred upon the commission by 
this section shall be exclusive and plenary, and a carrier may 
issue securities and assume obligations or liabilities in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section without securing ap- 
proval other than as specified herein. 

“*(8) Nothing herein shall be construed to imply any guar- 
anty or obligation as to such securities on the part of the 
United States. 

“*(9) The foregoing provisions of this section shall not apply 
to notes to be issued by the carrier maturing not more than 
two years after the date thereof and aggregating. (together 
with all other then outstanding notes of a maturity of two 
years or less) not more than 5 per cent of the par value of 
the securities of the carrier then outstanding. In the case of 
securities having no par value, the par value for the purposes 
of this paragraph shall be the fair market value as of the date 
of issue. Within 10 days after the making of such notes the 
carrier issuing the same shall file with the commission a cer- 
tificate of notification, in such form as may from time to time 
be determined and prescribed by the commission, setting forth 
as nearly as may be the same matters as those required in 
respect of applications for authority to issue other securities: 
Provided, That in any subsequent funding of such notes the 
provisions of this section respecting other securities shall 
apply. 

“*(10) The commission shall require periodical or special 
reports from each carrier hereafter issuing any securities, in- 
cluding such notes, which shall show, in such detail as the 
commission may require, the disposition made of such securities 
‘and the application of the proceeds thereof. 

“*(11) Any security issued or any obligation or liability 
assumed by a carrier, for which under the provisions of this 
section the authorization of the commission is required, shall 
be void, if issued or assumed without such authorization there- 
for having first been obtained, or if issued or assumed contrary 
to any term or condition of such order of authorization as 
modified by any order supplemental thereto entered prior to 
such issuance or assumption; but no security issued or obliga- 
tion or liability assumed in accordance with all the terms and 
conditions of such an order of authorization therefor as modi- 
fied by any order supplemental thereto entered prior to such 
issuance or assumption, shall be rendered void because of fail- 


ure to comply with any provision of this section relating to pro- 
cedure and other matters preceding the entry of such order of 
authorization. If any security so made void or any security in 
respect to which the assumption of obligation or liability is so 
made void, is acquired by any person for value und in good 
faith and without notice that the issue or assumption is void, 
such person may in a suit or action in any court of competent 
jurisdiction hold jointly and severally liable for the full amount 
of the damage sustained by him in respect thereof, the carrier 
which issued the security so made void, or assumed the obli- 
gation or liability so made void, and its directors, officers, attor- 
neys, and other agents, who participated in any way in the 
authorizing, issuing, hypothecating, or selling’ of the security 
so made void or in the authorizing of the assumption of the 
obligation or liability so made void. In case any security so 
made void was directly acquired from the carrier issuing it 
the holder may at his option rescind the transaction and upon 
the surrender of the security recover the consideration given 
therefor. Any director, officer, attorney, or agent of the car- 
rier who knowingly assents to or concurs in any issue of securi- 
ties or assumptions of obligation or liability forbidden by this 
section, or any sale or other disposition of securities contrary to 
the provisions of the commission’s order or orders in the prem- 
ises, or any application not authorized by the commission of the 
funds derived by the carrier through such sale or other dispo- 
sition of such securities, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not less 
than one year nor more than three years, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

“*(12) After December 31, 1921, it shall be unlawful for any 
person to hold the position of officer or director of more than 
one carrier, unless such holding shall have been authorized by 
order of the commission, upon due showing, in form and man- 
ner prescribed by the commission, that neither public nor pri- 
vate interests will be adversely affected thereby. After this 
section takes effect it shall be unlawful for any officer or 
director of any carrier to receive for his own benefit, directly 
or indirectly, any money or thing of value in respect of the 
negotiation, hypothecation, or sale of any securities issued or 
to be issued by such carrier, or to share in any of the proceeds 
thereof, or to participate in the making or paying of any divi- 
dends of an operating carrier from any funds properly included 
in capital account. Any violation of these provisions shall be a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction in any United States court hav- 
ing jurisdiction shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$1,000 nor more than $10,000, or by imprisonment for not less 
than one year nor more than three years, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court.’ 

“Sec. 440. Section 24 of the interstate-commerce act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“t Sec, 24. That the commission is hereby enlarged so as to con- 
sist of 11 members, with terms of seven years, and each shall 
receive $12,000 compensation annually. The qualifications of 
the members and the manner of payment of their salaries shall 
be as already provided by law. Such enlargement of the com- 
mission shall be accomplished through appointment by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, of 
two additional Interstate Commerce Commissioners, one for a 
term expiring December 31, 1923, and one for a term expiring 
December 31, 1924. The terms of the present commissioners, or 
of any successor appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
or resignation of any of the present commissioners, shall expire 
as heretofore provided by law. Their successors and the suc- 
cessors of the additional commissioners herein provided for 
shall be appointed for the full term of seven years, except that 
any person appointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only 
for the unexpired term of the commissioner whom he shall 
succeed. Not more than six commissioners shall be appointed 
from the same political party. Hereafter the salary of the 
secretary of the commission shall be $7,500 a year.’ 

“Sec, 441. The interstate-commerce act is hereby further 
amended by adding at the end thereof three new sections, to 
read as follows: 

“*Sec. 25. (1) That every common carrier by water in for- 
eign commerce, whose vessels are registered under the laws ot 
the United States, shall file with the commission, within 30 
days after this section becomes effective and regularly there- 
after as changes are made, a schedule or schedules showing for 
each of its steam vessels intended to load general cargo at 
ports in the United States for foreign destinations (a) the ports 
of loading, (b) the dates upon which such vessels will com- 
mence to receive freight and dates of sailing, (c) the route and 
itinerary such vessels will follow and the ports of call for which 
cargo will be carried. 


1920. 


“*(2) Upon application of any shipper a carrier by railroad 
shall make request for, and the carrier by water shall upon 
receipt of such request name, a specific rate applying for such 
sailing, and upon such commodity as shall be embraced in the 
inquiry, and shall name in connection with such rate, port 
charges, if any, which accrue in addition to the vessel's rates 

and are not otherwise published by the railway as in addition 
to or absorbed in the railway rate. Vessel rates, if conditioned 
upon quantity of shipment, must be so stated and separate rates 
may be provided for carload and less than carload shipments, 
The carrier by water, upon advices from a carrier by railroad, 
stating that the quoted rate is firmly accepted as applying upon 
a specifically named quantity of any commodity, shall, subject 
to such conditions as the commission by regulation may pre- 
scribe, make firm reservation from unsold space in such steam 
vessel as shall be required for its transportation and shall so 
advise the carrier by railroad, in which advices shall be included 
_the latest available information as to prospective sailing date of 
such vessel. e 

(3) As the matters so required to be stated in such schedule 
or schedules are changed or modified from time to time, the car- 
rier shall file with the commission such changes or modifications 
as early as practicable after such modification is ascertained. 
The commission is authorized to make and publish regulations 
not inconsistent herewith governing the manner and form in 
which such carriers are to comply with the foregoing provisions. 
The commission shall cause to be published in compact form, for 
the information of shippers of commodities throughout the coun- 
try, the substance of such schedules, and furnish such publications 
to all railway carriers subject to this act, in such quantities that 
railway carriers may supply to each of their agents who receive 
commodities for shipment in such cities and towns as may be 
specified by the commission, a copy of said publication ; the in- 
tent being that each shipping community sufficiently important, 
from the standpoint of the export trade, to be so specified by the 
commission shall have opportunity to know the sailings aud 
rontes, and to ascertain the transportation charges of such ves- 
sels engaged in foreign commerce. Each railway carrier to 
which such publication is furnished by the commission is hereby 
required to distribute the same as aforesaid and to maintain 
such publication as it is issued from time to time, in the hands 
of its agents. The commission is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations not inconsistent herewith respecting the distribu- 
tion and maintenance of such publications in the several com- 
munities so specified as will further the intent of this section. 

“*(4) When any consignor delivers a shipment of property to 
any of the places so specified by the commission, to be delivered 
by a railway carrier to one of the vessels upon which space has 
been reserved at a specified rate previously ascertained, as pro- 
vided herein, for the transportation by water from and for a 
port named in the aforesaid schedule, the railway carrier shall 
issue a through bill of lading to the point of destination. Such 
bill of lading shall name separately the charge to be paid for the 
railway transportation, water transportation, and port charges, 
if any, not included in the rail or water transportation charge; 
but the carrier by railroad shall not be liable to the consignor, 
consignee, or other person interested in the shipment after its 
delivery to the vessel. The commission shall, in such manner as 
will preserve for the carrier by water the protection of limited lia- 
bility provided by law, make such rules and regulations not in- 
consistent herewith as will prescribe the form of such through 
bill of lading. In all such cases it shall be the duty of the car- 
rier by railroad to deliver such shipment to the vessel as a part 
of its undertaking as a common carrier. 

“*(5) The issuance of a through bill of lading covering ship- 
ments provided for herein shall not be held to constitute “an 
arrangement for continuous carriage or shipment” within the 
meaning of this act. 

“Sge. 26. That the commission may, after investigation, order 
any carrier by railroad subject to this act, within a time specified 
in the order, to install automatic train-stop or train-control de- 
yicés dr other safety devices, which comply with specifications 
and requirements prescribed by the commission, upon the whole 
or any part of its railroad, such order to be issued and published 
at least two years before the date specified for its fulfillment: 
Provided, That a carrier shall not be held to be negligent because 
of its failure to install such devices upon a portion of its rail- 
road not included in the order; and any action arising because of 
an accident happening upon such portion of its railroad shall be 
determined without consideration of the use of such devices upon 
another portion of its railroad. Any common carrier which re- 
fuses or neglects to comply with any order of the commission 
made under the authority conferred by this section shall be 
liable to a penalty of $100 for each day that such refusal or neg- 
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lect continues, which shall accrue to the United States, and may 
be recovered in a civil action brought by the United States. 
“Sec. 27. That this act may be cited as the “interstate 
commerce act.“ 
“TITLE V.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS, 


“Sec. 500. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress 
to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, serv- 
ice, and facilities in connection with the commerce of the 
United States, and to foster and preserve in full vigor both 
rail and water transportation. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of War, with the 
object of promoting, enconraging, and developing inland water- 
way transportation facilities in connection with the commerce 
of the United States, to investigate the appropriate types of 
boats suitable for different classes of such waterways; to 
investigate the subject of water terminals, both for inland 
waterway traflic and for through traffic by water and rail, in- 
cluding the necessary docks, warehouses, apparatus, equipment, 
and appliances in connection therewith, and also railroad spurs 
and switches connecting with such terminals, with a view to 
devising the types most appropriate for different locations, ana 
for the more expeditious and economical transfer or inter- 
change of passengers or property between carriers by water 
and carriers by rail; to advise with communities, cities, and 
towns regarding the appropriate location of such terminals, 
and to cooperate with them in the preparation of plans for 
suitable terminal facilities; to investigate the existing status 
of water transportation upon the different inland waterways 
of the country, with a view to determining whether such water- 
Ways are being utilized to the extent of their capacity, and to 
what extent they are meeting the demands of traffic, and 
whether the water carriers utilizing such waterways are inter- 
changing traffic with the railroads; and to investigate uny 
other matter that may tend to promote and encourage inland 
water transportation. It shall also be the province and duty of 
the Secretary of War to compile, publish, and distribute, from 
time to time, such useful statistics, data, and information con- 
cerning transportation on inland waterways as he may deem to 
be of value to the commercial interests of the country. 

“The words ‘inland waterway’ as used in this section shall 
be construed to include the Great Lakes. 

“Sec. 501. The effective date on and after which the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the act entitled ‘An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes,’ approved October 15, 1914, shall become 
and be effective is hereby deferred and extended to January 1, 
1921: Provided, That such extension shall not apply in the case 
of any corporation organized after January 12, 1918. 

* Sec. 502. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part 
of this act shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of 
competent jurisdiction to be invalid such judgment shall not 
affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder of the act, but 
shall be confined in its operation to the clause, sentence, para- 
graph, or part thereof directly involved in the controversy in 
which such judgment has been rendered.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

Mires POINDEXTER, 

FrANK B. KELLOGG, 

ATLEE POMERENE, 

Jos. T. ROBINSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Joun J. Escn, 

E. L. HAMILTON, 

SAMUEL E. WINSLow, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 


Mr. KING. As in open executive session, I offer a proposed 
amendment to the resolution of ratification of the German peace 
treaty, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and lie on 
the table. 

The proposed amendment was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The United States understands that by article 10 the United States 
undertakes separately to respéct the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of each other member of the league, but that 
article 10 does not impose upon the United States the separate, sole, 
and singular duty to preserve the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the league as against the ex- 
ternal aggression of the other powers; but only that in case of such 
aggression or threat of the same the council will advise upon the means 
for preserving the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of the member against which such aggression is exerted, and 
will recommend to members of the league the measures which it may 
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deem pro; and necessary tọ protect the covenants of the league, and 
that the United States may consider such recommendations and take 
such action as Congress may in its discretion deem appropriate in such 
case. 


: HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 12467. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent to call up House 
bill 12046, the deficiency appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12046) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
/ppropriations with amendments. 

Mr, WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that we may omit 
the formal reading of the bill, that the bill may be read for 
amendments, the committee amendments to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, and it is 
sọ ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “Council of National Defense,” on page 2, 
line 14, after the word “supplies,” to strike out “ including law 
books, books of reference, newspapers, and periodicals”; in 
line 15, after the word “travel,” to strike out “including the 
expenses of members of the advisory commission, or subordinate 
bodies or other employees going to and attending meetings of 
the advisory commission or subordinate bodies“; and in line 20, 
after the words“ Printing Office,” to strike out “$50,000” and 
insert “$40,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For expenses of the Council of National Defense; for the employment 
of a director, secretary, chief clerk, and other expert, clerical, and 
other assistance; equipment and supplies; and printing and binding 
done at the Government Printing ce, $40,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question in reference to the item 
for the Council of National Defense. Is not that work a.mere 
duplication of work in other departments? As I understand, at 
the present time it is engaged purely in gathering together sta- 
tistics and has no other purpose. Why should we not carry that 
in this bill and not have the work done by other departments of 
the Government? 

Mr. WARREN. Possibly, what the Senator from Tennessee 
says may be true eventually, but at the present time there are 
unfinished matters before the council which should be finished. 
If the Senator will notice, the committee has reported to reduce 
the amount of the appropriation: The council asked for $150,000 ; 
that was the estimate; the other House allowed $50,000, and 
the Senate committee has recommended that the amount be re- 
duced to $40,000. Furthermore, the committee has recommended 
the elimination of many of the items to which the appropriation 
may be applied, so that it shail extend only to the routine busi- 
ness until matters are finished. For instance, in connection with 
the affairs of the publicity bureau, the so-called Creel bureau, 
Mr, Ellsworth, of the council, states that there are sums to be 
paid and sums yet to be collected. So the committee has seen 
fit to allow $40,000 as a sum which is necessary to be appro- 
priated now, whatever may become of the National Defense 
Council finally as an organization. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator permit me to ask 


- him a question? 


Mr. WARREN. Yes. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I see this appropriation also carries 
the privilege of having printing and binding done at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought we were going to stop that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Georgia that we are trying to stop as much of it as we can; but 
the law which appropriated the money for the settlement of the 
affairs of the publicity bureau—the so-called Creel bureau 
provided that it should be done in a certain way. Not only 
that, but the reports of the Council of National Defense, if we 
are going to get anything out of them, have got to be printed. 
If we do not wish to print them, then let us knock out this 
$40,000 entirely. 

While I am on my feet, I wish to express the hope that this 
may be the last request that will ever be made for an appropria- 
tion for the Council of National Defense. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ought we not, at least, to limit the 
amount of the printing? If we turn them loose to print all they 
please at the Government Printing Office at the expense of the 
Government, how can we hope to avoid the evils which the Sen- 
ator from Utah has been presenting to the attention of the Sen- 
ate from time to time in the past? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that un- 
der the $40,000 appropriation that can not be done, because the 
first requirement will be the payment of the salaries of the em- 
ployees of the National Council of Defense; and I say that that 
is going to take most of the $40,000. That is why we cut the 
appropriation down to 840,000. ' 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But they do not pay anything for 
the printing at the Government Printing Office, do they? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; it comes out of the $40,000, just the 
same as all other departments pay the Printing Office for the 
amount of printing done, In this case, the printing will come 
out of the $40,000. 3 > 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask another question about 
this matter. This item provides an appropriation of $40,000 for 
expenses, and also “ for the employment of a director, secretary, 
chief clerk, and other expert, clerical, and other assistance.” 
Manifestly that amount will not do anything more than pay the 
Salaries and keep certain men on the pay roll. I understand the 
council originally asked for $150,000, but that has now been 
reduced to an amount sufficient to keep these men in the Goy- 
ernment employ at probably fairly good salaries under the cir- 
cumstances. I think the appropriation ought to be eliminated 
entirely. I am adyised—I do not know how accurately, and I 
am not willing to say how accurately, because I do not myself 
know—that, as a matter of fact, the work that is being done by 
these men is a duplication of work which is done in other depart- 
ments. I think the Senator from Utah will probably know 
whether or not that is correct, and I should like for him to state 
to the Senate whether or not it is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say as to the work of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense from now on that the remaining employees under 
that orgunization are doing work that no other department is 
doing. It is a summary of the work that has already been done. 
The reports are to be printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have noticed their printed report, and 
it seems to me to be largely a duplication of what is found 
in reports of other departments. I think the appropriation 
is unnecessary, and I hope it will be defeated. Indeed, in 
order to see whether we are going to have economy, I move to 
strike it out entirely, if that be now in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator makes that motion 1 de- 
sire to say one other word. I am rather inclined to sympathize 
with the Senator's views; but if we. strike this appropriation 
out entirely, what is to become of the winding up of the affairs 
of the publicity bureau which this council has in hand at the 
present time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the law that now exists the Presi- 
dent has ample authority to turn that bureau over to other 
bureaus. There is no trouble about it in the least. He may 
transfer that bureau to other departments to which it ought 
to be transferred. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish I thought that that were possible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator knows that the Overman 
Act, which is still in existence, provides that that may be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of the existence of that act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no doubt in the world about the 
President's authority. J 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me the other departments to which 
the work of that bureau might be transferred would imme- 
diately apply to Congress for additional employees, for they do 
not now have the work in hand, and it would involve a greater 
expense than to make this appropriation for the completion of 
the work of the bureau, which I think Congress agrees should 
be completed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All I have to say in answer to that is 
that if that argument were used at each successive Congress 
we should have these bureaus until the end of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have expressed the hope that this would be 
the last appropriation that would ever be made for the Council 
of Nationa! Defense. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope this item. will not be 
stricken out. The Council of National Defense is provided 
for by law, and we are proceeding under the law in proposing 
this appropriation of $40,000 for the work of the council up 
to the 30th of June next.. As to future appropriations, that 
is a matter which rests, of course, with Congress; but if the 
council is to be discontinued there must be a change in the 
law, for, as I have said, it is now provided for by law. 
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- The Secretary of War expressed anxiety enough about this 
matter to appear before the House committee to supplement the 
statements of those connected directly with the council, and there 
are in the hearings many pages setting forth the reasons why the 
appropriation should be made. Furthermore, the Secretary of 
War requested that he might come before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, and when he appeared 
before the subcommittee this was the only item that he wished 
to bring to our attention, as he considered the other matters of 
less importance. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, do I understand the Senator to say that if this item is 
agreed to as it appears in its amended form there will be no 
more appropriations for succeeding years? If I do so under- 
stand, I am perfectly willing that the matter shall take that 
course. I am willing to make any sort of an arrangement 
that will effectually do away with this service, which is 
merely, I repeat, a duplication of the work of other depart- 
ments, in my judgment. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not say that it is a mere matter of 
carrying it on until then, for if the existing law is not re- 
pealed, there will be other appropriations made necessary. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I wish to suggest that 
I hope the Senator from Wyoming, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, will not make the promise that is 
now asked of him. 

Mr. WARREN. I have no intention of doing so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Because the Council of National De- 
fense proved itself of great use during the war in getting to- 
gether statistics that were availed of by all of the bureaus of 
the War Department. I do not think it ought to be abolished ; 
I think it ought to be retained as a permanent institution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator what the law is to which he refers? 

Mr. WARREN. Just a moment; I was about to tell the 
Senator, and I will do so now. The Council of National De- 
fense was created in the Army appropriation bill of 1916, and 
the most excellent chairman of the committee at that time has 
alluded to the value of the services rendered by it. It is an 
advisory board, composed of six members of the Cabinet. The 
law also authorizes the President upon recommendation to 
appoint an advisory commission designed to bring into the 
service of the Government, on a volunteer basis, six or seven 
men of great distinction and expertness in the industrial and 
commercial activities of the country, so that the adyice of men 
of affairs may be brought to the aid of the council and be 
made available to the Government. The council brings to- 
gether the War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments, As the Senator from Nebraska is aware, 
the chairman of the council is the Secretary of War, and other 
members of the Cabinet are members. The council also has a 
director and a corps of assistants. 

The matter to which I referred a moment ago in regard to 
winding up the affairs of the so-called Creel bureau is in 
charge of a Mr, Ellsworth, who is the assistant director. Since 
he has taken hold of that work he has turned into the Treas- 
ury, in the first place, a million dollars, and since then some- 
thing over $300,000, and there is possibly as much more in the 
way of unsettled accounts which, while it may not be turned 
into the Treasury, will at least be collected and used to pay 
such obligations as may exist. 

Instead of the $150,000 asked for and the $50,000 allowed by 
the House, the Senate Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mends an appropriation of $40,000, and the items to which that 
amount shall be applied have been restricted as closely as the 
subcommittee and later the full committee thought it was 
proper to do. 

As to the future of this council, it is a matter for Congress to 
decide whether it shall or shall not be continued. This appro- 
priation has nothing whatsoever to do with that feature of the 
question, and is designed merely to furnish the small sum which 
will be necessary to conduct its business from now until the 30th 
day of June. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The 30th day of next June? 

Mr. WARREN. The 30th day of next June. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I should like to ask the Senator what 
force the Council of National Defense now employs? What does 
the pay roll amount to? 

Mr. WARREN. I have not the pay roll before me, but I think 
it can be procured for the Senator in a moment. The council 
- has a director, an assistant director, and the usual quota of 
~ gtenographers and clerks. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I must confess that my impression was 
that the Council of National Defense was only to exist during 
the emergency with which the country was then confronted, 


Mr. WARREN. © That was not the intention of the law. How- 
ever, I shall see if I can answer the Senator's inquiry. In con- 
nection with the estimate of $150,000, the question was asked 


How much a force haye you now? k s KERR 


The reply was “63 all together.” ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That strikes me as a great extravagance. 
I can not see any possible use for that number of employees on 
the pay roll of the Council of National Defense. I do not know 
anybody who reads their reports, and, while it may be desirable 
to keep a small organization together for the sake of coordinat- 
ing the work of various departments of the Government, there 
certainly is no use for keeping in existence a great bureau like 
that with 63 people employed. $ 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say that during the war the em- 
ployees of the Council of National Defense amounted to 295, 
but the number has been reduced, and under the appropriation 
which the committee has allowed they will not be able to retain 
63, but only a portion of that number. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What number can be kept under the ap- 
propriation proposed by the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know that I am prepared to answer 
the question specifically, because I do not know just how exten- 
sive the duties devolved upon the council are and what inquiries 
they receive. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state how he arrives at 
the figures 840,000? I should like to know how it is proposed to 
spend the money. 

Mr. WARREN. The way it is arrived at is this: As I have 
stated to the Senator, an estimate was submitted in the regular 
way for $150,000. The House thought $50,000 would be sufti- 
cient, and the Senate committee, after a hearing and examining 
the list of employees, believed that the council could pull through 
with $40,000. In the meantime it is presumed that this matter 
will be taken up in connection with other legislation and properly 
provided for. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In fixing $40,000 there must have been 
some estimate that the committee made in order to arrive it 
that conclusion. How many employees are provided for in the 
estimate? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, Mr. President, in that case it is necessary 
to know the salary eacli employee receives and what the con- 
tingent expenses are. That is a refinement of analysis that no 
committee of the Senate can possibly have the time to make, 
for we have to consider hundreds of subjects. We sometimes 
have to make assumptions. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee thought that 


$150,000 was altogether too much money to appropriate for the 


Council of National Defense up to June 30 of this year. The 
council has 63 employees at this time. The duties required of 
the council ought to be completed by one-third the number of 
employees now on the roll of the council, or by slightly more than 
20 employees. The payments to the twenty-odd employees until 
June 30 and the estimate as to the amount of printing that will 
be required do not exceed $40,000, and therefore the committee 
agreed upon 540,000. 3 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us what 
salary the director receives? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures before me, but it would 
not surprise me if his salary were 510,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that in the 
case of the director of a bureau expending $40,000 and employ- 
ing twenty-odd clerks the payment of that much salary is rather 
topheavy? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will remind the Senator that this is a de- 
ficiency appropriation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator another question. 
As I recall the act authorizing the creation of the Council of 
Nutional Defense, it provides that it must be a voluntary associ- 
ation. Can the Senator give the number of volunteers now con- 
nected with the council? If the act provides that the services 
shall be voluntary, or largely so, what I want to know is how 
many are on the pay roll and how many are volunteers? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the only volunteers are the Cabinet ap- 
pointments, including the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, and, if I remember correctly, 
the Secretary of Labor. Of course, they are not paid for their 
services in connection with the work of the Council of National 
Defense; but they are not the men who do the work; the men 
who do the actual work, as enumerated in the amendment, are 
the director, the secretary, the chief clerk, and other expert and 
clerical assistants. They have always drawn salaries, and are 
doing so now. 

Mr. McCKELLAR, My judgment is that this item should go 
out and that the business of the council should be closed. 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say, on the matter of salary, that 
while it may have been $10,000 during the war, my understand- 
ing is that it is less than that sum at the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say it was $10,000. I only expressed 
the opinion, because that was the salary that has been paid to 
the directors of nearly all the small bureaus that have been 
created. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Who fixes the salary, and at what figure is 
it fixed? 

Mr. WARREN. We have sent for the act that was passed, to 
show what the salary is. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Then it is not left to the people in charge 
to fix their own salaries? 

Mr. WARREN, We shall determine that when we get the 


law. 

Mr. MY RS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. I should like te know if the 
appropriation at the tep of page 2, the first item on the page, 
is for the payment of the expenses of the commission which has 
been sitting in this city for the purpose of adjusting the wages 
of coal miners? 

Mr. WARREN. I understand this to be for the commission 
that is now in charge of the affairs that have been submitted to 
them by the President. 

Mr. MYERS. That item is for ihe payment of the expenses 
of that commission? 

Mr. WARREN. I so understand. 

Mr. MYERS. Is there any item in the bill for the payment 
of the expenses of the first industrial conference, so-called, 
which sat here last fall during the steel strike, and aceom- 
plished nothing? 

Mr. WARREN, An appropriation was asked for, and one 
was made. Whether or not that is sufficient, we have not yet 
been informed. 

Mr. MYERS. Is there any item in this bill for the further 
payment of the expenses of that conference? 

Mr. WARREN. There is not, 

Mr. MYERS, Is there any item in this bill for the payment 
of the expenses- of the second industrial conference which is 
now sitting in the city to consider every dispute between labor 
and capital? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senater that there is, 
shall come to that in a little while. 

Mr. MYERS. I am opposed to these numerous commissions 
und conferences to discuss every dispute between labor and 
capital. I think they only encourage strikes. I am sure the 
commission which is now sitting, the expenses of which this 
item is intended to pay, will decree a further inerease in the 
wages of coal miners, over and above the 14 per cent which has 
already been allowed them, and all of which, there is evidence 
to show, is now coming out of the public. I think it was a 
foregone conclusion when this commission met that it would 
grant a still further increase, and the public will have to bear 
that, and I think these numerous commissions to arbitrate 
every dispute about wages simply encourage workmen to strike. 
I think they reason in this way: “ We will go on a strike, 
and it will be referred to some Government commission. The 
Government will interfere, and appoint a commission to arbi- 
trate the matter, and if we do not get all that we demand, 
still we will get a part of it“; and it comes out of the public, 
invariably. 

I am not in favor of the plan, but I simply ask for informa- 
tion as to the nature of the item. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that I agree with 
many things he has said regarding these commissions, Of 
course, it becomes the duty of the Appropriations Committee 
under the law to recommend appropriations when requested by 
the proper departments, if the committee thinks the appropri- 
ations should be made. In fact, it is a duty. There must be 
some very good reason why they do not do it if they do their 
duty. 

As to the first commission, they asked for some two hundred 
and odd thousand dollars. We provided in an appropriation 
bill for some sixty or seventy thousand dollars, but all of it 
was not used, and we have provided no mere in this bill for 
that commission. 

As te the second industrial conference, the House put in a 
matter, as I remember, of some $20,000. It was stricken out 
on 2 point of order, and we have not reinstated it, so that it is 
not contained in this bill. 

As to the coal matter, I think the Senator is right. I think 
the 14 per cent, and perhaps more, will be paid by the Senator 


We 


and by me and others who have to buy coal; but here is a 
commission appointed in due course by the President of the 
United States. They are honorable gentlemen—at least, we 
have no. reason to doubt it—they are tendering their serviees, 
and it would seem that we must in this case provide some com- 
pensation, st least, for their clerks and their other incidental 


expenses. 
Mr. MYERS. I thank the Senator for his information. I 
just wanted to be informed. 

I said a minute ago that I did not think the first industrial 
conference, which assembled here last fall, resulted in any- 
thing; but I will correct that. I think it did have one result. 
I think it resulted in the steel strike, which was then in exist- 
ence, being prolonged very much longer than it would have 
lasted if that industrial conference had not assembled. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, I presume that there 
is an obligation upon ‘the Senate to appropriate this money for 
the expenses of this commission which was created by the 
President under the authority of the Lever Act. I have no 
pa eal in this commiasion, in the results which it wil 

a 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. Is not the Senator confident that it will result 
in an increase of wages which the public will have to bear? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not prepared at the present 
time to make that statement, but I feel that the interests of 
the public are not being conserved by this commissions I feel 
that the commission was constituted to settle a wage dispute 
between the miners and the operators, and that they are devot- 
ing their attention to that problem, and that the interests of 
the public at the present time are not being considered by the 
commission. 

When the commission was eonstituted, the President in his 
letter, I think to the miners, stated that the 14 per cent advance 
recommended by Dr. Garfield should be borne by the operators; 
that the public should not be compelled to pay an increased 
price for their coal. That statement was reinforced by the 
statement of Dr. Garfield, and further by the statement of the 
Attorney General in a telegram which was not sent to the head 
of the miners’ union, but which appeared in the hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Committee, in 
which the Attorney General stated that the 14 per cent was to 
be borne by the operators. Now, testimony yesterday given by 
the public-service corporations of the United States showed 
that 80 per cent of the bituminous coal consumed in the 
country is under contract, and that in all of the eontracts 
there is a labor provision which provides for an increased 
price of coal should the wages of the miners be increased, 
and, therefore, automatically the increase of 14 per cent 
imposed upon these public-service corporations a burden of 
80 per cent of $170,000,000 added to the cost of the com- 
modity. This is on top of $450,000,000 added to the cost of the 
commodity during the war by reason of the 58 per cent added 
to the wages of the miners by Dr. Garfield in his so-called Wash- 
ington agreement. 

The public at the present time is under the impression, by 
réhson of these public statements, that the operators are going 
to bear this 14 per cent advance; but that is an erroneous and 
an inaccurate and an untruthful statement, because at the pres- 
ent time the public-service corporations are paying it, and in- 
directly, through them, the consumers, because they must in- 
crease the price of electricity, of gas, and of transportation by 
reason of the increased cost of the coal which they consume. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Is it not true that the operators likewise 
agreed with the statement that the 14-per cent increase would 
be absorbed by them and not passed on to the publie? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I so read the statement made by 
the operators in accepting the terms laid down by Dr. Garfield 
in their answer, which I think was addressed to the President. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I so understand their statement myself; so 
is not this the situation—that every party to the settlement 
which resulted in setting up this commission agreed upon the 
proposition that the 14 per cent increase would be absorbed by 
the operators, the operators being a party to that agreement. 
And if the 14 per cent increase is now being passed on to the 
public, as charged by the Senator, and as I believe is true, be- 
cause I think the Senator’s information is correct, is it not 
true that the operators are breaching their agreement? And 
is it fair in any wise to blame the commission that is investi- 
gating the subject for that situation? Is it not rather fair to 
assume that the commission, having before it the agreement 
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of the operators that they will not pass on the 14 per cent, in 
the settlement will require the operators to carry the 14 per 
cent? ` 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is quite true that there is an 
obligation upon the operators to pay this advance, but on the 
face of the contracts already made with the public-service cor- 
porations they are imposing it upon the public-service corpora- 
tions and the consumers. The commission which is investigat- 
ing the wage question, with powers to increase or decrease the 
wages, or readjust them, has the power to impose an additional 
burden on the public, but it has not the power to bring relief 
to the consumers by compelling the operators to assume this 
burden, and that is why I am complaining of the one-sidedness 
of this matter. 
istrator. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. When I finish my statement. 1 


shall be very glad to yield. Before Dr. Garfield’s resignation 
certain of his powers were transferred to the Director General 
of Railroads, but those powers were limited to the distribution 
of coal. Other powers were transferred to this commission- to 
settle the wage dispute; but as to the power of readjusting 
this question, of compelling the operators to assume that bur- 
den, and giving the public-service corporations a ruling to the 
effect that they had a right to protest and compel the operators 
to assume this added cost, there is no power in the Government 
at the present time, except in the President of the United 
States, to correct that injustice against the public until and 
unless the President sees fit to appoint a fuel administrator to 
act in that capacity or acts himself. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to 
the Senator that his exception answers all that he has said. 
It is true that if this commission determines that the increased 
wage cost shall be borne by the operators, there is power to-day 
to see to it that that settlement, if not voluntarily accepted by the 
coal operators, as I believe perhaps they agreed in advance to 
accept it, shall be accepted by compulsion as long as the Lever 
Act is in effect. Therefore, why does the Senator say that this 
commission can do nothing but pass a burden on to the public, 


ernment to relieve the public from undue burdens? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is power in the President's 


hands, or in the hands of an agent appointed by him. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Why does the Senator assume that if a 
wrong is being done to the public by the coal operators. the 
President of the United States will not call forth his power and 
correct the wrong? The Senator is rather in advance of the 
time. He does not know what will be done. He is assuming 
the worst. He is assuming that the President will not do his 
duty in the situation and will not transfer the power to: those 
who can effectively correct the wrong. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not running in advance of 
the times. The Senator himself is. The burden is imposed 
upon the publie. Three months have transpired, and the public 
is bearing the burden. At the present time there is no relief 
in sight, and there has been no power conferred upon any 
agency of the Government by the President or anyone else to 
relieye the public, and this commission has not the power. 

I simply rose to make a protest against this kind of a com- 
mission. While I am going to vote for this item, beeause I 
intend to support the committee, I believe that the proper 
method to be pursued in order to give justice would have been 
to appoint an impartial commission, not connected with the in- 
dustry, composed of men who could administer justice to the 
public as well as to the miners and the operators, a commission 
like the Gray commission, with which the Senator probably is 
familiar, which made a study of the anthracite problem, which 
composed those differences, and which has resulted in industrial 
peace in the anthracite region ever since, instead of a com- 
mission composed of operators and miners, who sit down in 
agreement and between themselves arrange to increase the 
wages without giving the public hearings. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. President, I am sure the Senator wants 
to be fair. He describes this commission as composed of 
miners and operators. Is not the Senator aware of the fact 
that there is a representative of the public on the commission, 
who is in no wise connected with the coal industry? If that 
be true, why does the Senator state that this is a commission 
set up by miners and operators alone, people who are interested 
only—the one in securing bigger profits out of the public and 
the other in securing bigger wages? There is a representative 
of the public on the commission. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is a so-called representative 
of the public on the commission, it is true; but the very fact 
that there is $170,000,000 imposed upon the public to-day in the 


At the present time there is no Fuel Admin- |) 


way of increased cost of coal, and the public believe that the 


operators. are paying it, and this commission has no power 


to compel the operators to pay it, shows that the public are 
not being served by that commission. 


à question, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 

He is familiar with this subject. Is there, not 
some committee of the Senate now investigating the coal situ- 
FRR 8 the coal strike under a- resolution passed by the 
enate 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The coal situation, but not the 


‘coal strike. 


Mr. HARRISON. It was some months ago, as I recall, when 
the resolution was passed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Who is chairman of that committee? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has there been any report made to the 
Senate? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Not yet. The committee is con- 
tinuing hearings, and only yesterday developed the fact that 


‘notwithstanding the public statement of the President and Dr. 


Garfield and the Attorney General that the 14 per cent was 
to be borne by the operators, the public-service corporations 
and indirectly through them the people were bearing the in- 
creased cost by reason of the nature of the contracts that the 
operators have with the public-service corporations. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator give us any idea when 


that committee will make a report? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I can nöt. We have some inyesti- 
gations yet to make in the anthracite fields, and we also haye 
the question of considering recommendations to Congress. for 
legislation which we hope will relieve many of the problems 
that. now exist. . 

The committee has been continuously. conducting hearings; 
and I believe that they accomplished something in cooperating 
with the Director General in relieving the car shortage in the 


fall, which I think resulted in an increased supply of coal 


which. tided us over the one month of the strike. The com- 


mittee will be able to report, I hope, within a month. 
and has no power and there is no power anywhere in the Gov- |, 


There are other. subjects: which the committee wish to take 
up. We suspended: our hearings owing to the fact that 
members of the committee were engaged on other important 
committees, but we resumed’ them yesterday and contemplate 


‘completing them and making a report to Congress. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to ask a question 
in the nature of a suggestion? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am very glad to do so, 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator and to the committee 


‘of which he is chairman that if the coal operators have added 


the 14 per cent to the selling price, there is such a combination 
manifest upon its face that it would seem that they were vio- 
lating the terms of the Sherman antitrust law. I think it 
would be a good idea: for the chairman of the committee to 
challenge the attention of the Department of Justice to this 
apparent violation of law and have some of the coal operators 
indicted. They ought: to be prosecuted. s 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I thank the Senator for the sug- 
gestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the first amendment: reported by the committee; 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee by what authority this commission 
created a deficit of $40,000? They knéw, as I understand, the 
limit. of the appropriation which was carried by the general 
appropriation. act to take care of the commission until the 
30th of June, 1920. If, in the teeth of the law, they incurred 
a deficit, it would seem as if somebody was liable to punish- 
ment, as many other officials of the Government are who, in 
the face of the statute, create large deficits. 5 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator's inquiry is a very pertinent 
one, and could be made with reference to almost any item. 
This item, however, was created in this way: We made no 
appropriation in 1919 except to reappropriate what had been 
appropriated the year before and what they had not, expended. 
That was not sufficient, of course, to carry them through this 
year, and it requires this much, as we believe, in order to 
carry the commission to the end of the fiscal year, 

Mr. KING. Did the committee understand, when they re- 
appropriated the amount to which the Senator refers, that that 
amount would be inadequate to carry the commission through 
until the close of the fiscal year? 

Mr. WARREN. It was not considered as to sufficiency, be- 
cause it was there and reappropriated, assuming that it would 
go as far as it could. As the Senator knows, during these war 
times we have been besieged with a constant flow of de- 


ficiencies, some of them perhaps erroneous, but most of them 
created in a natural way. We believed, of course, that they 
would cut down, and they have cut down, from 295 employees 
to 63 employees. So we simply reappropriated that sum, which 
otherwise would have gone back into the Treasury and left 
them without funds. * 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the chairman state 
whether he has received any information with reference to the 
salaries connected with this commission? For instance, how 
much is the salary of the director? 

Mr. WARREN, The members of the council draw no salary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, but I am speaking of 
the director. 

Mr. WARREN. The director during the heavy press has had 
$200 a week. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is $10,400 a year. 

Mr. WARREN. The clerks have had from $3,000 down 
through the usual civil-service payments. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Does the director receive the same salary 
since the war is over? 

Mr, WARREN. I can not tell the Senator what his salary is 
at the present moment, but I understand it has been cut down. 
Of course, it is from a lump-sum appropriation, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My understanding is that it is $10,400 a 
year. It does seem to me that it is not proper to fix a salary 
like that out of a lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator must not overlook the fact 
that we were asked for $150,000, of which we are only giving 
$40,000, or about one-fourth the amount requested. The Sena- 
tor must see that they had to be cut down in order to exist. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ District of 
Columbia,” subhead “ Public schools,” on page 2, line 23, after 
the word “from,” to strike out February“ and insert 
“March,” so as to make the clause read: 

Teachers: For 68 teachers from March 1 to June 30, 1920, inclusive, 
at minimum rates of salary, as follows. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee if in the general appropriation act which car- 
ried the appropriations for the District for educational pur- 


poses there was not appropriated the required amount to take. 


care of the schools for the current year? S 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that the committee 
did not give the amount asked for nor did it give them the 
number of teachers that were asked for. Furthermore, from 
our best information, the necessities are for more teachers than 
they asked for and more than they have had. They now ask 
for 139 teachers in addition to the present force, and we are 
giving them 68, which I think is entirely proper. We took out 
the word “February” and inserted the word “ March,” be- 
cause the month of February is nearly past. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry 
regarding this item. I notice that the appropriation is reduced 
on page 3, in the next committee amendment which we will take 
up, from $28,966.67 to $23,173.33. I take it that is because the 
month of February was stricken out of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the chairman to say that there 
had been a request for a good many more teachers than the 
committee allowed. 

Mr. WARREN. More than the committee on the House side 
allowed, and the Senate committee did not consider it proper 
at this time to increase the number beyond what the House had 
provided. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have just read the hearings before the 
Senate committee, and I do not find there that a representative 
of the school system of the District was before the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WARREN. We had no one from the District of Columbia 
before the committee on that and other items, because they were 
all heard before the House committee quite extensively. In fact, 
no one asked us for a hearing regarding the District of Columbia 
items. It was the conclusion of the Senate committee to abide 
by what the House had done. The cutting down of the amount 
of money, as the Senator will readily perceive, is simply cutting 
off the one month. 

Mr. HARRISON, That is what I thought. I wish to ask the 
chairman of the committee if there was any increase in the 
salary of teachers in the District of Columbia during the last 
year? 

Mr. WARREN. There was last year. 

Mr. HARRISON. How much? 

Mr. WARREN. I can turn to the law and ascertain. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I should like to get from the committee 
information as to just what increase the teachers have had in 
the last two or three years. Has the increase been proportion- 
ately as large as to Government employees generally? ? 
` Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the increase to 
the teachers of the District of Columbia was larger than the 
bonus given to Government employees, particularly as to the 
lower-salaried teachers in the District. In fact some of the 
lower-salaried teachers were raised as much, I think, as 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. WARREN. The increase was extended to 1,986 teachers, 
and the amount of the increase was $189,010. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason that prompted me to ask the 
question is that I kave noticed that the superintendent of 
schools in this city is making speeches all the time before great 
crowds and complaining about the lack of teachers in the city of 
Washington and the small pay of teachers in this city. If the 
een he depicts is true Congress ought to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will allow me, I shall give 
him the amount of the increases extended to the teachers. The 
thousand-dollar teachers were given $1,060; the nine-hundred- 
and-fifty-dollar teachers were increased to $1,000; those at $800 
to $900; class 3 and class 2 from $750 to $800; class 1 from $750 
to 275 The special beginner teachers were increased from 8800 
o 8 

Mr. HARRISON. That was for last year, if I understood the 
Senator correctly? 

Mr. WARREN. It was in last year’s appropriation act for 
the present fiscal year. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah Stated that in some 
instances the increase has been as large as 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That only applied to the low-salaried teachers. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the information of the chairman of 
the committee as to whether there is a sufficient number of 
teachers in the District of Columbia to adequately take care of 
the situation? 

Mr. WARREN. | First, I wish to Say that they have asked 
for higher salaries, and that matter is being considered by the 
proper subcommittee of the House in the annual appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1921. Perhaps I night read a few words 
from Mr. Thurston’s testimony before the House committee on 
the subject about which the Senator has made inquiry: 
` The CHAIRMAN. I had supposed that you were more crowded for 
building facilities than for teachers. 

This was where they were asking for an increased number of 
teachers. 

Mr. THURSTON. We are crowded, and the only way we can take care 
of these classes is by early and late hours. 

He had mentioned those we had provided teachers for. 

We can begin early in the morning and let some of the students have 
their instruction and then have others come in and have the use of the 
classrooms for recitation purposes; by that means we get the use of 
certain classrooms for an additional number of upils, and it enables 
us to extend the use of our laboratories, auditoriums, and facilities of 
that kind. Of course, when we go on those shifts we, so far as possible, 
cut out the study hours; the student studies more outside and he gets 
ust as much instruction under that plan as he gets under the other, 

e do everything to save space or increase the Space we can use. 

All those matters are being considered in the forthcoming 
annual bill, 

Mr. HARRISON. There is an item on page 3 of the bill pro- 
viding for 16 teachers at a thousand dollars each. That means 
at the rate of a thousand dollars a session? 

Mr. WARREN. It means a thousand dollars per annum. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, that means nine months, and 
they have the other three months in which to do whatever they 
desire, 

Mr. WARREN. It means 10 months subject to vacation. It 
means that January and February have passed and there are 
10 months for which they will receive the pay, unless there is 
some deduction for lost time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand it is in that proportion: 

Mr. WARREN, Yes, and they are allowed that salary, which 
was increased in the last bill, as I informed the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to inquire of the chairman with 
reference to “two principals of junior high schools, at $2,500 
each.” Then the bill provides: 

Group A of class 6, 25 at $1,060 each. 

Then classes 5, 4, 2, and 1 are provided for. What are the 
requisites for each particular class? 

Mr. WARREN. The teachers are supposed to be classed ac- 
cording to their education and ability. Furthermore, they are 
classed as to the kind of students they have. As the Senator 
well knows, the proper teachers are selected to instruct the 
students in the kindergarten class and up through the grades 
of the schools, Teachers with lesser education, perhaps, though 
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with special training, go to the kindergarten classes and the 
ones of higher education to the high schools, and so forth. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is there in the assertion that many 
of the school-teachers, because ef lack of pay, are resigning 
positions, and there is now a shortage of school-teachers in the 
District, and the children are suffering thereby? 

Mr. WARREN. That is true in all Government lines. The 
teachers, the dear things, will get married when they have an 
opportunity, as they ought to do, and sometimes they get bet- 
ter compensation in other lines. That is a matter of flow, 
like the waters that flow down under the bridge. We can not 
stop it. It is not a matter of salaries. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that this matter has been called to my attention because 
of personal contact in that I have several children going to 
school, I notice that very often in the wintertime the children 
go to school, and when they get to the school they find that, either 
because they have no janitor or the janitor has not performed 
his duties, the building is not properly heated, or it may be 
Lecause the building is not so that it can be heated properly. 
The children are sent back home, oftentimes trudging throngh 
the snow, and they are told to report back at a certain time 

in the afternoon, 

Can the Senator give us any information with reference to 
who is at fault about that matter? Have any complaints of 
that kind come to his attention? 

Mr, WARREN. Sometimes it may be the striking coal miners 
and shortage of coal. It may be that occasionally they may 
have a janitor who for a day or so may not be attentive. We 
hope that with certain legislation which has been had of a re- 
strictive nature in the last year there will be fewer intervals of 
nonattention on the part of employees. I think there is no 
unusual lack of attention such as the Senator mentions. 

Mr, HARRISON. I do not think the Senator from Wyoming 
can lay that fact to the coal miners. It might be that they can 
truthfully be charged with a great deal, but I can not believe, 
with inefficient service or bad buildings here in the city that 
enn not be properly heated, that the coal miners can be justly 
charged with that condition, 

Mr. WARREN. Possibly not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Something is wrong. 

Mr. WARREN. But the Senator knows that we have had 
times here when it has been extremely difficult to get coal. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that; but it does seem to me 
that Government officials whose duty it is to see that the 
schools are maintained, that the children may be educated, 
should see that they have sufficient coal to keep the buildings 
warm. It seems to me that somebody is at fault with reference 
to that situation. I do not know whether it is the superin- 
tendent of the city schools or not. I do not know even who 
he is. I understood the Senator to say his name is Preston. 

Mr. KING. His name is Thurston. 

Mr. HARRISON. He and the men under him are charged 
with the duty of at least seeing that janitors are employed and 
that coal is provided and with seeing that these buildings are 
sufficiently warm so that the children should not be compelled 
to go to school in the cold and then be sent back home in the 
cold and snow simply because there is no coal there or because 
the building is not properly heated. Somebody is at fault in 
that respect, and I know of no way to elicit the information 
except by asking the chairman or members of the committee 
who are in charge of the duty of investigating those conditions 
and who recommend the appropriations to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Rev. Dr. Van Sehaick is president of the school 
board. Not satisfied with that important position, his name is 
before us now for confirmation or rejection as a member of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Distriet of Columbia. I fancy 
the president of the school board would have something to do 
with the conditions to which the Senator refers, 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know who is at fault, but I do 
believe that the condition should be looked into, and it should 
be remedied. Personally I feel that if there is a dearth of 
school-teachers in the District of Columbia, and they are in- 
adequately paid and are leaving those positions to go into other 
employment, the Congress of the United States.is charged with 
the duty of appropriating a sufficient amount of money to 
increase the salaries in order to get good teachers in the schools 
of the District. f 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me at 
that point? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think perhaps it will be proper at this time 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the salaries 
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Provided for in this bill, beginning on page 3, do not cover all 
of the compensation which the teachers in each of the grades 
receive. Take the first one, “Group A of class 6, 25 at $1,060 
each.” Under legislative enactments relating to the school sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia there is given to each teacher 
of that grade or group of ‘teachers longevity pay of $100 for 
each year of service up to and including the eighth year. So, 
if a teacher in group A of class 6, with a salary of $1,060, re- 
mains in the schools of the District of Columbia as a teacher 
for eight years, the salary of that teacher will be $1,860. 

In the last District of Columbia appropriation bill the total 
appropriation for the teachers of the schools of the District of 
Columbia amounted to $1,925,260. For longevity pay for the 
same teachers we appropriated $450,000; so that, taking all of 
the teachers together, the longevity pay provided an increase 
of nearly 24 per cent over the amount which was appropriated 
for the salaries, 

I will say to the Senator that the salaries provided for here 
are the salaries for any teachers who enter de novo each of 
the groups and classes. As the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren] has stated, teachers are grouped after an examina- 
tion as to their qualifications and fitness for teaching the 
various grades to which the pupils are assigned. However, 
there is not a teacher in the District of Columbia who does 
not receive for nine months’ service in the schools the wage 
that has been stated by the Senator from Wyoming. Those 
teachers, I will say, were appropriated for as follows: 

Assistant supervisor of manual training, $1,300, 

Heads of departments in high and manual-training high schools ia 
group B of class 6, 14 at $1,900 each. 

Normal, high, and manual-training high schools, promoted for su- 
perior work, group B of class 6, 28 at $1,900 each. 

Group A of class 6, including 7 principals of grade manual-training 
schools, 334 at $1,060 each. 

Class 5, 136 at $1,000 each, including vocational and trade instruc- 


"Class 4, 498 at $900 each, 

Class 3, 543 at $860 each, 

Class 2, 364 at $860 each. 

Class 1, 90 at $860 each. 

Then there was a proviso that no amount should be paid 
from the appropriation to any teacher for the teaching of 
German in the schools. So, Mr. President, the Senator will 
notice that instead of the minimum wage now paid in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to teachers being $550 per annum, with the 
longevity pay added yearly it is $860. That, as I stated when 
I first answered the Senator, is an increase of nearly 50 per 
per cent over the former wage that was paid before the passage 
of the last District of Columbia appropriation bill. f 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the information which the 
Senator from Utah gives me is quite interesting and new to me. 
I had prepared and had intended offering an amendment tọ 
increase the pay of the teachers in the District of Columbia by 
15 per cent, but, due to the fact that their salaries have been 
increased, as the Senator from Wyoming and the Senator from 
Utah have stated, and the further fact that there is a sub- 
committee, I think, of the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia working on the matter, with a view of equalizing the 
salaries of teachers and adjusting the whole situation, I shall 


not propose the amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 3, line 7, after the word “ teachers,” to strike out 
“ $28,066.67 ” and insert $23,173.33," so as to make the clause 
read: 


In all for teachers, $23,173.33. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 11, after“ $25,000,” 
to insert: “ Provided, That payment is authorized to all em- 
ployees who served in the night schools during the period from 
February 16, 1920, to the date of approval of this act, both 
inclusive, at the rate of pay they were receiving on February 
15, 1920, this payment to be in addition to the nominal sum of 
$1 which such employees received for the service rendered.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to recur to line 20, 
on page 2, for the purpose of offering an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. s 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
will have ample time to do that before we finish the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have just been discussing that matter, 
and it will take but a moment or two. I think the Senator will 
probably agree to the amendment I desire to offer. 
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Mr. WARREN. I prefer not to turn back in tbat way at the 
present time. 5 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if the Senator objects, I shall 
wait and offer the amendment at the proper time. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ Federal Board for Vocational Education,” 
on page 4, line 15, after the word “ periodicals,” to strike out 
** $12,000,000.” and insert “ $10,000,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Vocational rehabilitation: For an additional amount for carrying out 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for the vocational 
rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled persons dis- 
charged from the military or naval forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, as amended, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, funeral and other 
incidental e 5 of remains) of deceased 
trainees of the board, printing and binding to be done at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, law books, books of reference, and periodicals, 
$10,000,000; Provided, That the salary limitation placed upon the 
appropriation for vocational rehabilitation by the sundry civil appro- 
p tion act approved July 19, 1919, shall apply to the appropriation 

erein made, a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 19, to strike 
out: 

The Secretary of War shall have authority to transfer to the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, without compensation therefor, certain 
surplus machine tools and other equipment onging to the War Depart- 
ment and now in possession of the Federal board and being by 
that board as equipment in schools for vocational education controlled 
by the board. Property so transferred shall be dropped from the records 
of the War Department on the filing with the War Department of an 
itemized receipt for the articles thus transferred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the chairman of the committee ex- 
plain why the language beginning in line 20, on page 4, down to 
line 6, on page 5, is reported by the committee to be stricken 
out? 

Mr. WARREN. The committee proposes to strike out that 
language so that we can take the matter to conference and re- 
frame the provision so as to make it correspond with similar 
provisions contained in bills which we have already passed, one 
of them being for the particular institution referred to and 
another for other schools, so that while exactly carrying out 
the spirit there shall be a little more responsibility about the 
matter. It is desired that the tools and other equipment re- 
ferred to in the amendment may not be sold or transferred, 
without leave, to other schools. There is no intention to take 
them away from the Vocational Education Board; in fact, they 
are there now and they are all in use. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is my understanding; and I see no 
réason in the world why the War Department should make any 
objection, for it seems to me the best possible use that these 
surplus machine tools can be put to. I think the provision 
ought to remain in the bill. Of course I understand, if the 
Senator desires to deal with the other House regarding it, the 
matter can be putin in conference by striking the language out; 
but I hope the Senator will assure the Senate that the substance 
of the provision will be retained in the conference report. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, let me assure the Senator 
from Tennessee, first, that the board has the surplus machine 
tools, that they are using them as was intended, and that they 
have been so used for a long time; and, second, that it is my 
intention to have the provision in fully as useful form as it is 
now and to have the transfer of the tools and equipment 
guarded, as the Military Affairs Committee has seen fit to pro- 
vide in the case of one lot to this same institution and other 
lots to other institutions. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not know that what I 
am going to say is entirely pertinent to the portion of the bill 
with regard to the vocational education of returned soldiers, but 
in this bill a substantial sum is being voted to this cause—and I 
am in entire sympathy with the cause—and I wanted to direct 
the attention of the Senate to a special case that came to my 
attention some days ago. A young soldier in the aviation branch 
of the Army served on the battle line for nearly a year. He 
was from my State. On his return to this country he was sent 
to Camp Sherman for the purpose of demobilization, and while 
there, in the course of his service, was engaged in some work 
about an airplane. While so engaged another soldier, by acci- 
dent, fired a gun, the bullet from which struck the first soldier 
in the elbow and took away a part of the bone, so that he 
is permanently crippled. In the rating which was given to him 
he was marked 100 per cent disabled so far as that arm was 
concerned, yet under the construction which has been given to 
the law by the War Department he is not permitted to have the 
benefit of the vocational education act. If he had been wounded 
while on duty at the front he could have had the benefits of that 


was still a soldier and performing duty as a soldier, he is not 
even now permitted to have the benefit of the payment provided 
by the act, to which, I think, all Senators at least thought any 
soldier under such circumstances would be entitled. If that con- 
struction of the law is right, the law should be amended. 

Soldiers coming back from the service suffering from tubercu- 
losis are given treatment. It is not inquired as to whether they 
contracted the disease while along the battle line or elsewhere; 
it is sufficient if they were in the service of their country. I 
simply wanted to call attention to this phase of the law, because 
I feel that it is working very great injustice if it is being properly 
construed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is a fact that a soldier suffer- 
{ng from tuberculosis is allowed to enter a hospital proper, but 
is the Senator sure that a tubercular patient can enter a voca- 
tional training school? 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not mean that that inference should 
be drawn from what I said. I meant to say that a soldier suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis receives benefits from the Government. 

In this connection there is another very strange proposition, 
as I understand, which was called to my attention the other day. 
They examine the tubercular patients, and if they think they are 
curable within six months they send them to a hospital, but if 
they are totally disabled and are likely to die or can not be cured 
in six months they are sent adrift. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is something I had not heard of. 

Mr. POMERENE. At least that is the information I get from 
my correspondence, I do not understand such a proceeding. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in relation to the rating of the 
soldier to whom the Senator from Ohio referred, did I under- 
stand him to say that because of thé wound in one arm he was 
rated 100 per cent disabled? 

Mr. POMERENE. ‘That is, as I recall the case, so far as the 
one arm was concerned. I am not familiar with the technical 
terms which are implied, but he only has one or two slight 
motions of that arm because of the wound received, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the rating is correct as to the one arm, 
but 100 per cent disability, the Senator haying used that expres- 
sion, would mean that not only was he disabled in that one 
arm but that he was totally disabled from doing any kind of 
manual labor or earning compensation from work of any char- 
acter. 

Mr. POMERENE. He can not do any manual work with that 
arm. That is the impression that I intended to leave with the 
Senate when I referred to the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if I understand the Senator 
from Ohio, the young man was injured, though not during the 
war, and for that reason, because he was not injured during the 
war, he was refused admittance to one of the vocational-training 
schools, 

Mr. POMERENE. That is as I am informed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think, then, that the act should be 
amended so as to cover soldiers hurt after the conclusion of the 
war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ Department of State,” subhead “ Foreign 
intercourse,” on page 6, after line 8, to insert: 

For the salary of an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Finland at the rate of $10,000 per annum from February 1 to 
June 30, 1920, inclusive, $4,166.66. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Wyoming if the envoy extraordinary and minister plentpoten- 
tiary to Finland has already been appointed? 

Mr. WARREN. Iam unable to tell the Senator with definite- 
ness regarding that, but I think he has. The appropriation con- 
tained in the bill, however, is authorized and estimated for, and 
the salary has been fixed by law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason I ask the question is that the appro- 
priation is from February 1 to June 30, 1920. I think it was 
about February 1 that the law was passed creating this office, 
and I wondered whether the appointment had been made. If 
not, of course the amount that was appropriated could be cut 
down accordingly. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course the salary is on a per annum 
basis, as the Senator will notice. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the provision reads “from February 
1 to June 30, 1920.” 

Mr. WARREN. It is, of course, to cover the period until 
next June. If, however, the minister should not enter upon the 
duties of the office until March or April the full amount from 


act, but under the strained construction given to it, although he | February would not be paid him. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Of course the full amount would not be paid 
him in that event. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 20, 
on page 9, the last paragraph read being as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE COAST GUARD. 


For additional employees from February 1 to June 30, 1920, inclu- 
sive, at annual rates of compensation, as follows: ‘Topographical drafts- 
man, at $1,500; chief accountant, at $2,000; clerks—8 of class 4, 8 of 
class 3. 15 of class 2, 9 of class 1; assistant messenger, at $720; in 
all, $26,341.67. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, would it not be better to strike 
out“ February“ and put in “ March,” and reduce the amount 
one-fifth, the same as we did with the employees provided for 
in the case of the public schools? We are appropriating here 
for the full amount, from February 1 to June 30. 

Mr. WARREN. In what line is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 9, line 15. I think it would be very 
much better to strike out February“ and put in “ March 1 to 
June 30,“ and then take out just one-fifth of the amount of the 
appropriation. That would cover all that it would be possible 
to pay, even if they got every one of these employees on the ist 
day of March. 

Mr. WARREN. They may already have given employment 
to these people; but if the Senator suggests that amendment, I 
have no objection to it. ö 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out“ February,“ in line 15, 
page 9, and to insert “ March.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 9, line 15, it is proposed 
to strike out“ February ” and to insert March.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move to correct the total amount ap- 
priated, a memorandum of which I will hand to the Secretary 
in a few moments. = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will make that 
change, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “Treasury Department,” subhead 
“ Coast Guard,” on page 11, after line 5, to insert: 

Officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard shall be permitted to 
purchase quartermaster supplies from the Army, ery and Marine 
Cor at the same price as is charged the officers and enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Internal Revenue,“ on page 11, after line 12, to strike out: 

Enforcement of the National prohibition act": For the necessary 
expenses in preventing violations of the “ National prohibition act,” 
$1,000,000— 

And insert 

Enforcement of the National prohibition act“: For the employ- 
ment of additional officers, traveling and other necessary miscellaneous 
expenses to guard intoxicating liquors in bonded and other ware- 
houses, and prevent violations of the “National prohibition act,” 
$1,000,000. x 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public build- 
ings,” on page 12, line 15, after the word “roof,” to strike out 
“ $20,000 ” and insert “ $25,000,” so as to make the clause read: 
` Philadelphia, Pa., Mint Building: For new roof, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 5, to insert: 


CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


-For enforcing the laws governing the en sasha YY and exportation 
of intoxicating liquors by the Customs Service, $1,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public Health 
Service,” on page 13, line 20, after the word “ hospital,” to 
strike out $4,000,000” and insert “ $3,000,000,” so as to read: 


For medical, surgical, and hospital services and supplies for war-risk 
insurance patients and other beneficiaries of the Public Health Service, 
including necessary personnel, regular and reserye commissioned officers 
of the Public Health Service, clerical help in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, maintenance, equipment, leases, fuel, lights, water, print- 
ing, freight, transportation and travel, maintenance and operation of 

ssenger motor vehicles, and reasonable burial expenses (not exceeding 
1100 for any patient dying in hospital), $3,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 2, to insert: 


Hereafter officers of the Public Health Service may purchase sub- 
sistence supplies and articles of serviceable property for the use of 
themselves and their families from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
8 the same price as is charged officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Sorps. z . 


Mr. SMOOT. - Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if the 
amendment just stated is in the usual wording? I notice, on 
line 4, these words: 

Hereafter officers of the Public Health Service may purchase sub- 
sistence supplies and articles of serviceable property. 

What is meant by “ articles of serviceable property“ ? 

Mr. WARREN. I take it to be food, and such things as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. “Subsistence supplies“ covers that. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand; but this, as the Senator 
knows, is the language sent up by the department, and, of 
course, there are other things aside from subsistence supplies. 
For instance, a surgeon might want a scalpel or other instru- 
ment, or he might want certain incidental supplies which the 
Army and Navy buy in large quantities, and these officers 
simply want the privilege of taking them at cost price. This is 
the way the estimate came to us from the Secretary, and I can 
not see any objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The officers of the Public Health Service, 
I suppose, should be granted the privilege of purchasing 
their subsistence supplies in the same way as the officers of 
the Army or the Navy; but it seems to me that adding the 
words “serviceable property“ means that every officer of the 
Public Health Service can buy anything he wants in the way of 
operating instruments, scientific instruments, or anything else 
that he may desire to purchase. I do not know how far that 
would go. a 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows that there is no money 
lost in it. It is a question of whether we wish to oblige those 
officers by granting them the powers of officers of the other 
departments in buying supplies of this kind. J 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I know that there is not any loss to the 
Government in it, otber than this: If this practice were ex- 
tended to a wide range, whatever profit might otherwise be 
made by the merchants in selling these goods to the officers of 
the Public Health Service, the Government would at least get 
its taxes from that profit, and, of course, under this condition 
of affairs it would not get them, because whatever profit the 
merchant ordinarily makes goes to the officer of the Public 
Health Service upon all those items. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator wishes to 
amend that by putting in the language of the other provision, 
I have not the slightest objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted was this: I should like to have 
the wording of this privilege to the officers of the Public Health 
Service just like the wording of the privilege to the officers of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. I will look up the 
wording and have it inserted here. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator to look it up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is this amendment agreed to now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment on page 11 reads: 

Shall be permitted to purchase quartermaster supplies. k 

That would seem to cover the matter referred to on page 14. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wording on page 11 would cover the provi- 
sion for the Public Health Service. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator should leave out the words“ en- 
listed men” there. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to make it conform to 
all of the other privileges granted, I move to strike out the 
words “subsistence supplies and articles of serviceable prop- 
erty for the use of themselves and their families” and insert 
“quartermaster supplies for the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, at the same price as is charged the officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 14, after line 7, to insert: 

Officers of the Public Health Service shall be credited with service in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard in computing 
longevity pay. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 19, to insert: 

Prevention of epidemics: To enable the President, in case only of 
threatened or actual epidemic of cholera, typhus fever, yellow fever, 
smallpox, bubonic plague, Chinese pipu or black death, trachoma, 
influenza, or infantile paralysis, to aid State and local boards, or other- 
wise, in his discretion, in preventing and suppressing the spread of the 
same, and in such emergency in the execution of any quarantine laws 
which may be then in force, $100,000: Provided, That a detailed re- 


port of the expenditures hereunder shall annually hereafter be sub- 
mitted to Congress. 


Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, I move to amend this amend- 
ment by striking out the figures “ $100,000 ” in line 3, page 5, and 
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inserting in lieu thereof $250,000.” This amendment has been 
urged very strongly by the Secretary of the Treasury, and it is 
an emergency if there ever was one. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator, as I understand, offers to 
amend the amendment: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr; WARREN. Mr. President, this matter was: brought up 
before the subeommittee and considered with a great deal of 
care. We heard from the Public Health Service concerning. it, 
and it came up to the full committee, and was very carefully 
considered there. We thought that the amount of $100,000 which 
we had appropriated was sufficient. Just as we were taking up 
the bill and without time to consult with my colleagues, my at- 
tention was called to the report of the Health Service that the 
plague raging at New Orleans and the country reached through 
that port had become more violent than at the time the report 
was before us. 7 

If the Senator will make the amount $200,000 instead of 
$250,000, I shall not personally object to it. I have no right to 
accept it on the part of the committee, not having conferred with 
the other members of the committee. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not sure that $200,000 will be suffi- 
cient, but I accept the suggestion of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, If that is agreeable. I am not sure that they cam get 
along with a cent: less than $250,000. The health department. 

think they need every cent of that amount. 

f Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if this amount of money is to be 
expended for all the threatened epidemics named in the amend- 
ment, of course it would be entirely inadequate, but the money 
will all be spent for one purpose, and that is for the eradication 
of the bubonic plague. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator permit me to read just a 
paragraph from a letter received from the Chief of the Public 
Health Service, sent to me this morning on this very point, at 
my request? He says: 

mic fund at 
tig dug of, the tact tet 70,000 A month, of which 660,000. are Te- 
quired for the continuation of plague-suppressive measures in New Or- 
leans and $20,000 for other rates activities carried on under this fund 
in other parts of the United States, without relief in the form of the 
deficiency appropriation operations at New Orleans would have to be 
dincomtinued. vir later than March 15, 1920. The e ye of 
100,000 will only provide for the continuance of t work until 

pril 30, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 1699. 

Mr. STERLING. Assuming that the consideration of the 
pending bill will not take very long, I am willing that the un- 
finished business shall be temporarily laid aside, and I ask 
unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I recognize the fact that if I 
should go to the Public Health Service and state that there 
had been $20,000 expended in the State of Utah for the eradica- 
tion of a plague and that it would require $200,000 more to 
finish the work, the chief. of that service would immediately 
write to me and state that the work would have to be sus- 
pended unless an additional appropriation was made. 

I also admit that there ought to be an appropriation made 
for the purpose of assisting the people of Louisiana to eradicate 
the plague that is there at the present time, caused, I think, by 
infection of rats: The Senator from Louisiana will know to 
what extent the plague is spreading better than I, but I remem- 
ber that we have made appropriations for this purpose many 
times in the past. I call to my mind now an instance: where 
there had been a rat or two discovered, and the first thing that 
the Public Health Service asked for was an appropriation of 
an immense amount of money, 

There will be the regular appropriation bill in the Senate 
appropriating money for this very purpose for the next fiscal 
year. Before this $100,000 is expended we will knew whether 
the plague is of a character that it is going to need more money 
from the Government or not. At that time we can decide 
whether there is a greater appropriation needed than $100,000. 

The Senator from Louisiana’ knows just as well as I know, 
and as every other Senator knows, that if we made the amount 
$500,000 every cent of it would be expended and if we made it 
$1,000,000 every cent of it would be expended. There can not be 
a question of doubt about it. If we are ever going to cease ex- 
pemling money extravagantly it ought to begin now. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Louisiana that if $100,000 
is not sufficient to check the plague in Louisiana within the 
next two months, I, for one, will support any request ‘for an 
appropriation that he may ask to continue the work. But let 
us not at this time make an undue appropriation when we 


are that it win be spent, no matter what the amount 
may be. 

I have not any inclination whatever to stop the work there. 
I do not want to interfere at all with the assistance that the 
Government is giving at the present time, but I desire to say to 
the Senator now that if we appropriate $200,000, or $500,000, 
or $1,000,000, the Public Health Service will immediately see 
that every cent of it is spent within the time limit provided in 
the measure. Why not let the appropriation of $100,000 go? 
According to the letter which the Senator has just read that 
would carry on the work they are now doing for two months, 
and in the meantime we will know whether the plague is going 
to spread or not. 

Let us act with the Government ‘money just the same as if 
we were spending our own money. If we were looking at the 
situation and were responsible and our children should ask us 
to assist them in case of a calamity, the same as the children of 
Uncle Sam in Louisiana are asking now for the Government of 
the United States to assist them on account of a plague, we 
would not tell them, “Here, you shall have $100,000, or you 
shall have $500,000, or $1,000,000.’ We would tell them to go 
to work and stop the plague and we would do the best we could 
for them, not grant an amount that may be necessary. 

Mr. RANSDELL.. Will the Senator answer a question? The 
Senator says that we might get an additional appropriation if 
the plague is not destroyed within two months. What as- 
surance have we that we will have another general appropria- 
tion bill within two months? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have net any doubt of it in the least. I 
will say to the Senator that the legislative appropriation bill 
will be reported to-day or to-morrow to the House, and I do 
not think it is going to take very long to pass that bill. Fol- 
lowing that will be the sundry civil appropriation bill, in 
which such items always appear and always should appear. 
The only reason why it is in this deficiency bill is because of 
the fact that we realize that it is to meet an emergency. It 
is not a deficiency, I will say to the Senator, and it should not 
be in the deficiency bill for any other cause than that which 
I have just stated. However, I am not going to object to an 
item of this kind going into a deficiency bill when the Senator 
from Louisiana stands upon the floor, backed by the Public 
Health Service, and says that there is use for the money to 
stay the plague that has started in Louisiana, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am sorry to say that it 
is a very serious deficiency. The Senator knows I am not in 
the habit of asking for appropriations of this kind. It is no 
pleasure to me to have to tell my colleagues in the Senate that 
in the great city of my State, of which I am so proud, there: 
are to-day a great many rats infected with the plague virus. 

Dr. McLaughlin, who has: charge of this work in the Public 
Health Service, testified before the Appropriations Committee 
on the 11th of this month that there are a great many of these 
infested rats, and that they are brought into his board at the 
rate of 1,000 to 1,800 a day. They are being caught by his 
employees, and many of them are found to be infected. There 
have been very few cases of human infection, though a few, 
and following a precedent established some time ago by the 
Public Health Service and the local health service of Louisi- 
ana full and due publicity was given to it. We have not tried 
to keep back anything of the kind. 

I wish further to say to the Senator that in an attempt to 
completely eradicate the plague several years ago the people 
of this city spent a great many million dollars. I have not the 
facts at hand as to how much, but 80 to 90 per cent of the 
buildings in the city of New Orleans were rat-proofed so as to 
prevent any further continuance of plague. Some of the rail- 
road buildings in the city and some of the public wharves and 
docks on the river front unfortunately were not rat-proofed at 
that time, and the infection in some way has gotten into the 
rat population. 

It takes a long time to eradicate this plague. It can not be 
done hastily. ‘The work must be carried on ‘persistently and 
consistently and constantly. It took 18 months to drive the 
plague infection out of the city of San Francisco. It took a 
number of months, when we had the same rat infection in New 
Orleans before, to drive it out. 

I am appealing not alone for my own State; I am appealing 
for the Nation. New Orleans is the second port in America. 
In the volume of its foreign commerce; imports and exports, 
it is exceeded only by the great city of New York. It has 
the closest kind of commercial relations with all its sister 
States in the South and by rail and water with every State in 
the Union. It has very close relations with all the com- 
mercial nations of the world, and those commercial nations 
and our sister States know we are going to trade with them, 
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and know we are going to treat them honestly and fairly in 
regard to this plague. We have told them that we are going 
to stamp it out. We have prevented the disease from extend- 
ing to more than a very few human beings. 

Now, sir, we are spending a great deal of money ourselves. 
We are seeking the direction in a scientific way of the National 
Government, but the millions being expended to rat-proof the 
public facilities are all paid by the local people. We do not 
ask the Government to do that. What we ask is for the Gov- 
ernment to carry on the work at a-rate of about $50,000 
per month for the next six months as the scientists say, until 
there is not a single infected rat in the city of New Orleans. 
They assure us that they must carry on the work for that 
length of time. If there be one infected rat in the city, it is 
liable to infect a great many others, and when we have a great 
many rats infected human beings become infected, and it will 
spread from that city to other cities in the land. 

I wish to read a letter just received from the Public Health 
Service. It is very brief. I do not want to take up much of 
the time of the Senate. It is addressed to me and written at 
my request. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, February 18, 1920. 
Hou. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR RANSDELL: Allow me to invite your attention to 
the fact that the deficiency appropriation, H. R. 12046, as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Appropriations, contains an item of but 
$100,000 for plague-suppressive measures in New Orleans instead of 
$250,000 which was requested by the Public Health Service for this 
purpose, 


I will state that that was requested in a letter from the 
Treasury Department, dated February 2, sent to the Senate 
committee. 


In view of the fact that the expenditures under the epidemie fund 
at this time are necessarily $70,000 a month, of which $50,000 are 
required for the continuation of plague-suppressive measures in New 
Orleans and $20,000 for other urgent activities carried on under this 
fund in other parts of the United States, without relief in the form 
of the deficiency appropriation, operations at New Orleans would have 
to be discontinued not later than March 15, 1920. The appropriation 
Ve SY ae will only provide for the continuance of this work until 

p. 5 

The facts in regard to the plague situation in New Orleans are 
briefly as follows: The plague was found to be extensively prevalent 
in the rodent population about November 1 1919, and to such an 
extent that human cases were already occurring. Upon the discovery 
of the existence of plague among rats the Public Health Service imme- 
diately instituted vigorous measures against rodents and to prevent 
the spread of the disease to the human population. It is only by the 
vigorous prosecution of such measures that such extension to the 
human population and the general spread of the disease from New 
Orleans as a focus to other parts of the United States can be pre- 
vented. As a result of these vigorous measures and the confidence 
which State health authorities and foreign consular officers have in 
the Public Health Service, no quarantine has as yet been declared 
against New Orleans, and commerce proceeds through this port un- 
impeded. 

I will interrupt myself to say that there really has been sub- 
stantially a quarantine declared by the Republic of Haiti, 
though that is under certain regulations, and business is 
going on. 

In the event, however, of the discontinuance of the active measures 
ada out by the Public Health Service two eventualities seem 
probable : 

1. The plague will spread from the rats to the human pulation. 

2. Quarantine will be declared against New Orleans y adjoining 
States and foreign countries. 

In order to prevent either of these eventualities it would seem of 
the utmost importance to continue the active suppressive measures in 
New Orleans up to the end of the present fiscal year. 

In view of your interest in the matter, may I ask you to place these 
facts before the Senate for appropriate action in the premises? 

In conclusion I may add that the whole question is not so much to 
assist the State and local authorities in combating local epidemics as 
to prevent the spread of the infection to other ports of the United 
States. 
Cordially, yours, J. C. Perry, 
Acting Surgeon General. 


Now, Mr. President, for the sake of a small sum like we are 
asking here—I say “we,” I mean the Public Health Service, 
and I am voicing it as one of the Senators from the State of 
Louisiana—are we going to jeopardize the commerce of the 
second port in the United States? Are we going to jeopardize 
the health of 400,000 citizens of New Orleans, and of the vast 
number of people who have such close business and social 
relations with that great center of the South? 

I wish to say just one word more about the expenditure of 
money by the Public Health Service, as to whether they need 
it or not. These questions were asked Dr. McLaughlin when he 
was testifying before the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
o2 the 11th of this month: 


The CHAIRMAN, What is your general fund? 

Dr. MCLAUGHLIN. $400,000, and that is exhausted, 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you allocate that fund to different things, or do 
you keep it for emergencies like this? 

Dr, McLavontin. No; in normal times the unused part of the fund 
is turned back. Last year we turned bac $208,000. 


That is very amusing, I know, to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor]. It is rather remarkable for a Government department 
to turn money back to the Treasury, but that is what Dr. Me- 
Laughlin said: 

Last year we turned back $208,000 ; but when there is an epidemic, 
such as the outbreak of the Plague in New Orleans, the $400,000 is 
never adequate. It was not adequate in 1914. 

In conclusion, Mr, President—I do not wish to make a speech, 
though I could talk for an hour—I appeal to the Senator to per- 
mit this amendment of mine to be agreed to. The money will 
certainly not be used there if it is not needed. I say to the 
Senator in the most solemn manner that I have investigated it; 
I believe that we have a very serious infection, at least, of the 
rat population of the city of New Orleans, and I believe the re- 
pressive measures of the Public Health Service must be carried 
on for at least five or six months longer, and that can not be done 
successfully without this appropriation. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, do I understand 
that the people of the city have spent a large amount of money 
on their own part to eradicate this trouble? Did not the Sen- 
ator state that the city had appropriated about $3,000,000 for 
wharf purposes and things of that kind? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Several years ago a very much larger sum 
than that was expended. Practically all the property of the 
city was rat-proofed. I made a statement, which I repeat, that 
under the ordinances of the city commission government a num- 
ber of poor people were obliged to mortgage their property in 
order to get money to rat-proof their houses. The city is now 
prepared to expend a good large sum of money to finish the rat- 
proofing of the railroad warehouse and the warehouses on the 
river front. I can not state the exact amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe that the rat 
plague will ever cease in Louisiana so long as the old wooden 
wharves remain in New Orleans. I do believe it will cease as 
soon as the new wharves are completed; and I understand there 
is a movement on foot to replace the old wooden wharves with 
cement wharves. When that time arrives I doubt whether there 
will ever be any more rat plagues in Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, with the Senator’s permis- 
sion, I desire to interrupt at that point to say that I think the 
Senator from Utah is substantially correct in that statement. 
The city authorities of New Orleans have recently obtained a 
loan from the banks of the city to go ahead with the rat-proofing, 
and the legislature, which meets early in May, I understand, is 
going to be called upon to permit the dock board to issue bonds 
for the thorough and complete finishing of those wharves. I do 
not think they will build them of cement, but they will be built 
either of cement or iron. 

Mr. SMOOT. Either one, I will say to the Senator, would 
obviate the serious difficulty that the city has experienced in 
the past, Appropriations which were made during war time 
nobody questioned; we gave whatever was asked. A billion 
dollars were given just as freely as 5 cents would have been 
given. All the departments of the Government had to do was 
to ask, and simply say that the amount asked was for war pur- 
poses, and “everything went.” 

Just think that in the fiscal year 1917-18 there were $21,000,- 
000,000 appropriated by the Government and, including the ap- 
propriations of the next fiscal year—1919—$27,000,000,000 were 
appropriated by Congress! It is true that all of the $27,000,- 
000,000 was not expended, because the armistice was signed 
before the end of the year, and there was a great part of that 
money proposed by act of Congress to be returned to the Treas- 
ury. It had never really been in the Treasury, but there was a 
legislative act to turn the money back into the Treasury. How- 
ever, it simply meant that we did not have to sell bonds to put 
the money into the Treasury in order to take it out to meet the 
appropriations. 

If any such thing ever happened as the Public Health Service 


turning $208,000 back into the Treasury, I am going to take’ 


the time to look it up, for I want to know when any such thing 
happens on the part of any of the departments of our Gov- 
ernment. If it did happen, it was because they had more 
money than they really could spend for the suppression of the 
plague or other epidemics. 7 

Mr. President, only the other day the Public Health Service 
had introduced into this body a bill asking for $5,000,000 for 
the study and investigation of the influenza. The Senate, in 
its wisdom, decided to give them a tithe of that amount, and 
appropriated $500,000 for the purpose. I believe if there had 
not been one 5-cent piece appropriated, the influenza situation 
in the United States would have been exactly as it is to-day. 
I do not think a dollar of that money spent anywhere in the 
United States has helped the situation, 

I want the Senator from Louisiana to understand that I am 
not complaining about the Government of the United States 


expending $50,000, if that is necessary to do away with the rat 
plague in Louisiana, but the letter which has been read itself 
says that if $100,000. is appropriated it will carry them until 
June 30. 2 

Mr. RANSDELL. I beg pardon: The letter says with the 


hundred thousand dollars which is carried in the bill, if that 


goes in, they can work until April 30. 
Mr. SMOOT. I mean April 30. By the time April 30 shall 


have arrived, I say now that not only will the legislative bill |) 


have passed the House of Representatives, but I think it will 
also have passed the Senate; and that the sundry civil bill also 
will be before this body. How often in such bills are appro- 
priations made as to which it is specifically provided that cer- 
tain portions of the appropriations shall be immediately avail- 
able? That can be done in this case. 

Allow me to plead with Senators now to keep appropriations 
down just as much as we can. I make that request not in 
opposition to an appropriation for this specific purpose, for I 
think the appropriation and its object are a thousand times 
better than some other appropriations which are found in 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad the Senator from Utah feels 
that way about it. I desire to ask the Senator this question: 
Would it be appropriate and in order to put an appropriation 
of this kind on the legislative bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr: RANSDELL. But it would certainly be subject to a 
point of order, I should think. 

Mr: SMOOT. Not at all. There is not a legislative appropri- 
ation bill which has ever passed this body that I know any- 
thing about but that what may be termed general legislation 
has been carried on it. What I desire to do is this: Not to 
appropriate a single dollar more of the people's money than is 
absolutely necessary. If it is necessary te provide an appro- 
priation in order to protect the lives and the health of the 
people of Louisiana, there is no Senator on this floor WO will 
grant that help any quicker than will I. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator from Utah for that 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that if my city were afflicted with a 
rat plague as is New Orleans, and if the city could not handle 
the situation, and the State could not take care of it, I should 
want the Government of the United States to assist. That is 
my position. I think the committee has acted wisely in decid- 
ing to name $100,000. Then, if that is not sufficient, we shall 
have ample opportunity to make a further appropriation for 
this purpese. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Just one word. I want to say that I am 
entirely satisfied to adopt the suggestion of the chairman of 

the committee and to make my amendment provide for $200,000 
instead of $250,000. 

Mr. GAY. Just one word, Mr. President. I think the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] realizes. full well that if such a pro- 
vision as this should be included in the legislative bill, it would 
not become effective until the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President. The Senator is wrong 
when he makes a statement like that. The Senator knows that 
on eyery appropriation bill which is passed’ here—the legisla- 
tive, the sundry civil, and other appropriation bills—provision 
is made that certain appropriations shall become immediately 
available. That is just as usual as it is tomake appropriations. 
That is what would be done in this case. 

Mr: GAY. I desire to say, Mr. President, that this is an 
emergency, and one in relation to which the Senate should not 
procrastinate. The Senator from Utah spoke of not desiring 
to delay the rat-proofing which was necessary. I desire to 
tell him that it will require a certain amount of money to do 
this work effectively. The State of Louisiana and the city of 
New Orleans have appropriated large sums of money—they con- 
template an expenditure of between twelve and fourteen million 
dollars—for the purpose of rat-proofing the wharves of the city 
of New Orleans, not only for the protection of the city of New 
Orleans and of the State of Louisiana but for the protection 
of the entire Mississippi Valley and all sections of the United 
States that have commercial relations with the great city of 
New Orleans, This matter is of vital importance; it is a func- 
tion of the Government to assist along this line and to furnish 
the money that has been requested by the Public Health Service. 

My colleague has thoroughly covered the question. I hope 
that the Senate, in its wisdom, will see fit to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the chairman of the committee and that $200,000 will 
now be appropriated for this purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the situation, 
an epidemic threatens New Orleans and the country growing 
out of the recrudescence of the bubonic plague, 
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| Mr. RANSDELL. That is true. It exists there té-day among 
| the rats, but not among human beings. 
! Mr. KING. And this appropriation is for the purpose of 
meeting that contingency? A 
| Mr. RANSDELL. That is exactly right, sir: 
Mr. KING. Why ‘should not the appropriation, then, be 
ee to an expenditure fer the extirpation of the bubonic 
plague 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that, if I am 
informed correctly, the general fund for that purpose has practi- 
cally all been expended in New Orleans and is not available to 
carry on the work which must be carried om in other parts of 
the Nation to the extent of about $20,000 a month, and there- 
fore I do not want to limit it. A 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know whether there has been 
expended in New Orleans substantially all of the appropria- 
tions carried in the former bills for the items mentioned in line 
20 on page 14 down to line 5 on page 15 of the pending bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That was stated in substance by Dr. Me- 
Laughlin, representing the Public Health Service, in his testi- 
mony before the committee on the 11th day of this month. He 
said substantially that they had expended the greater part of 
the fund and would be entirely out of money by the 15th of 
next month if they did not get an additional appropriation. 
Dr. Perry says in his letter to me, which I read. a few moments 
ago: 

If we do not get $100,000, the work must cease on April 30. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, with the information which the 
Senator has given I am inclined to vote for his amendment; but 
I take this. occasion. to submit an observation or two with re- 
spect to the Public Health Service, as well as other executive 
agencies of the Government. 

The Public Health Service, as.I have before stated upon the 
floor of the Senate, has an ambitious program. I do not know 
how many thousand employees are in the Public Health Serv- 
ice, but I have been told, upom what I regard as good authority, 
that there are more than 3,000) physicians in that service, and, 
in addition to that number, there are thousands of employees, 
attachés, clerical help, stenographers, printers, typewriters, 
functionaries, and supernumeraries which characterize so many 
of the executive departments of the Government, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator 
that we give to the Agricultural Department, which takes care 
of the diseases of plant life and of animals and matters of that 
kind, something like $31,000,000 or $32,000,000 a year. The 
Public Health Service is the only branch of the Government 
which takes care of human health, and we are nothing like as. 
generous with them as we are with the branch of the Govern- 
ment which investigates and studies animal and vegetable life. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a few years ago, when I had the 
honor to represent my State in the House of Representatives, 
the Agricultural bill, as I remember, carried $4,000,000 or 
$5,000,000, but we have by leaps and bounds gone from that 
modest sum to what the Senator states now, namely, thirty-odd 
million dollars. Let me say to the Senator that last year we 
appropriated for the Agricultural Department more than $40,- 
000,000, and, as I reeall, the year before the appropriation for 
this department was nearer $50,000,000. The officials of the 
Agricultural Department would have rejoiced if they could 
have obtained $100,000,000; and if we had given it to them, 
they would have expended it. There is no limit te the voracious 
appetite of the departments and bureaus and executive agencies 
of the Government. They seem to have an absolute disregard 
of the interest of the public; they carry on extensive propa- 
gandas to secure appropriations and are never satisfied. They 
seem to be eager to spend and exhibit no desire to conserve. 
It is pitiful to witness the scrambles for appropriations for 
executive agencies, and it is a sorry page which records the 
wasteful expenditures of the Federal Government. 

The executive departments of the Government close their 
eyes and write checks for millions, and then expect Congress 
to abjectly place its O. K. thereon, and then impose burdens 
and taxes upon the people to meet them. Federal appropriations 
are increasing at an alarming rate, and there seems to be no 
spirit of economy or effort to reduce the burdens which extrava- 
gance imposes. Unfortunately many of the people join in ap- 
peals for appropriations which in many cases are not only not 
warranted but which are in contravention of law and the 
theory of our form of government. 

This is not, Mr. President, a partisan matter; Democratic 
officials are as culpable in these expenditures as are Republican 
officials, ‘Phere is something that gets into the blood of many 
executive officials when they are invested with authority so that 
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they want to extend their power and aggrandize themselves or 
their departments or their bureaus regardless of the cest to the 


Government or the burden to be imposed upon the people. It 


is frequently said that a Republic can not be efficient or give to 
the people economical administration. 


this Republic. Our Government costs too much. 

This is true of municipal and State administrations. Our 
annual expenses for governmental purposes are increasing far 
more rapidly than is the increase in population. With the tre- 
mendous burdens which the war laid upon us, with the billions 
of national debt, we are not admonished to pursue a course of 
thrift and economy, but keep the mad pace which the war de- 
veloped. Weare not yet sobered, but spend and contrive schemes 
to spend until it seems as though we were determined to 
squander the savings of the past and imperil the safety of the 
Nation. 


Mr. President, our task is not ended when we pass appro- 


priation bills; we must then save the credit of the Nation by 


Providing the funds to meet the appropriations. Many who are | 


making demands upon Congress for extravagant appropria- 
tions never seem to appreeiate the fact that we must become 
debtors and borrow money issue interest-bearing bonds of the 
Government therefor, or impose taxes upon the people which 
will prove more or less onerous and perhaps bear so heavily 
upon them as to prevent financial advancement—general pros- 
perity. And where are these taxes to come from? Prohibition 
has closed one fountain that yielded a large revenue. We may 
have reached the limit in income and excess-profits taxes. The 
pople will resent increased internal taxation. We can not for 
several years hope for so large a foreign trade as we have enjoyed 
during the war, Indeed, what it will be during the next few 
years no one can determine. Europe's condition is such that 
her exports to the United States will be limited for some time to 
come. If Europe can not export, she can not buy, unless we 
take such securities as she can offer. There will be a slowing 
down in our foreign commerce. It is apparent what the effect 
will be upon the receipts of the United States Treasury. And 
a diminishing foreign market for our products will materially 
affect the prosperity of the American people, and that in turn 
will reduce the income and excess-profits taxes which they pay 
to the Government. That situation will call for new sources of 
taxation, and that, of course, will add to the burdens of the 
people. And let it net be forgotten that in the end the taxes 
fall upon the farmer and the wage earner and the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

We have indulged in a discussion of “our merchant marine.” 
We can not compete with other nations in ocean-traflic rates. 
We ean carry our own commerce in our own ships, but we will 
not, I am afraid, secure much of the commerce of other nations. 
Our merchant marine must, then, depend upon our own foreign 
commerce—upon our own exports and imports. Unless we have 
foreign trade and commerce, Mr. President, our merchant ma- 
rine will rot in the docks. If prohibitive tariffs cut off our 
trade with the world, we will have a sort of “Coney Island 
merchant marine”; our ships will be plying between New York 
and Coney Island and from domestic port to domestic port. We 
must have foreign trade in order to have a merchant marine, 
and foreign trade and commerce are imperative to our pros- 
perity. 3 

Unless we are prosperous, there will be a lean Treasury and 
a frequent issue of bonds, unless the most rigid and Spartan 
economy is practiced. 

The demands which are daily being made upon the Treasury 
can not be met, in my opinion, unless we increase the taxes or 
issue millions of bonds. i 

I repeat, where is the money coming from to meet these great 
demands that are being made by the executive departments of 
the United States? Everybody knows that the next fiscal year 
will witness a considerable slacking up in the business of the 
United States. Profits will ‘be less, business will be less, the 
earnings of the people will be less in the aggregate than during 
the present fiscal year. Perhaps the aggregate earnings of the 
people for the latter year were $50,000,000,000. It is obvious 
that the next fiscal year will not realize that amount as the 
gross earnings of the American people. Perhaps they will be 
$40,000,000,000, and with that reduction, of necessity, there will 
be greater difficulty in realizing funds with which to meet the 
imperative demands of the Government. 

Our Republican friends claim that their party is pledged to 
economy. Some of us, knowing the past record of the party, are 
rather skeptical. But I want to assure any Republican who does 
honestly believe in economy that he will find upon this side of 
the Chamber Senators desirous of aiding him in every legitimate 
und proper way to reduce the expenses of the Government. 


I do not eare to enter 
into a discussion of this charge; it is manifest, however, that 
we have not fully learned the lesson of economy or efficiency in 


It takes some time to react from the condition in which we 
found ourselves during the war to the normal conditions of 
peace. The psychology of war projects itself into the future for 
an indefinite period and affects the judgment of most people; 
but we must at the earliest possible moment emancipate our- 
selves from the somewhat hysterical and unbalancing influence 
which the World War produced and get down to the hard, 
stubborn facts and realities of this biting world before us and 
practice the economies of real, genuine, patriotic American citi- 
zenship. We must cut down the expenses of the Government, 
reduce personal expenses, practice economies in our daily lives, 
and insist upon rigid economies in all governmental agencies and 
activities. ‘This is a time to learn what “ hardpan” is; we must 
learn that we ean spend savings and capital, but that when we 
do we are on the road to national bankruptcy; that spending 
does not necessarily mean prosperity, but often means ruin. 

While it is true that the Public Health Service is an old 
service as a branch of one of the departments of the Govern- 
ment, it has taken on a swollen growth, if I may be permitted 
that expression, of late. I repeat that it is not satisfied with 
what I conceive to be its legitimate and proper sphere of activity. 
It, like many other of the departments of the Government, seeks 
to increase its power and authority by inducing the States to 
cooperate with it. This is a favorite method of some Federal 
agencies—to spend some little money in the States and then 
urge the latter to induce Congress to make large Federal appro- 
priations, provided the States make like appropriations. Of 
course, in many instances departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment send their representatives into States where some bene- 
ficial service is rendered. But the service is such as the States 
should perform and which in time they would perform. But 
representations are made that Congress will do the work if it is 
sufficiently besieged and “ bedeviled,” so a strong propaganda 
is commenced, and Congress is petitioned and then “ required“ 
to make large appropriations to carry out the work prescribed 
by Federal agencies. 

This plan is seductive and sinister and will destroy State 
pride and State honor if persisted in and the people do not 
awaken to the demoralizing effects of this policy. Some of the 
States have not seen what the effects will be, but I believe that 
they will in the near future reject these proffered gifts which 
can net prove other than harmful to the Nation. The States are 
willing to assume whatever obligations rest upon them, and 
more and more they are taking upon their shoulders the respon- 
sibilities which are connected with progressive and developing 
Commonwealths. Many officials in the Federal service are fad- 
dists, cranks, uplifters,“ dreamers, visionaries, doctrinaires, 
failures in the practical walks of life, and finally they find refuge 
in some soft berth in the departments of the Government, and 
there, protected by civil service and life positions, they indulge 
in their fads and fancies and dreams and visions, and seek the 
extension of their powers and covet opportunities te project the 
General Government into the States and into the purely domestic 
affairs of the people. 

An official is assigned to a humble position, but one of merit, 
with the duties defined by law, and he immediately conceives 
the idea of making it a big position by the usurpation of au- 
thority. He is assigned one clerk, and he immediately conceives 
the idea of having two. Some friend of his in some other de- 
partment has a dozer clerks and three or four stenographers and 
a cloud of employees under his control, and he conceives the 
idea that his work is just as important as his friend’s, and he 
demands that there shall be a large increase in the personnel of 
the agency or bureau of which he is the head. 

It is the cellular growth. The cell expands and multiplies 
until there is a tremendously complex organism; and then this 
organism or agency or bureau swells and increases, and numer- 
ous persons within the bureau fancy that their great abilities 
entitle them to high positions and to bureaus of their own, and so 
other fractures ensue and new bureaus result. One bureau, 
starting as a cell, becomes multicellular, and breaks up into 
many parts and into many bureaus, and so, by a process of pro- 
creation and breeding, these bureaus multiply until their num- 
bers are countless. 

Why, Mr. President, if the French and some of these alleged 
decadent nations could get some idea of the processes of fecun- 
dity which are exhibited in the departments of the Government 
and apply them to the biological field, it might remove one of the 
serious matters which now concern the French leaders. 

This Public Health Service organization has increased in 
power and in personnel and in expenditures. The more money 
we appropriate to it the larger it becames. Governmental 
departments grow upon the money which they get out of the 
Federal Treasury. If they receive a million dollars for scien- 
tific research, the first thing that is done is to get enlarged 
quarters, thousands and tens of thousands of dollars for the 
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paraphernalia of the office, and then the greater part of the 
appropriation is expended in paying the salaries and the com- 
pensation of the officials. If one examines the thousands of 
appropriations which are made to many of these departments 
it will be found that many of them are swallowed up by in- 
creased salaries, by the enlarged personnel, and by the name- 
less expenditures for which no showing can be made. 

It is claimed that the Public Health Service now is seeking 
to go into States to discharge there the duties and responsi- 
bilities which devolve alone upon the States. Some officials 
want to take supervision of practically every phase of the 
public health of the people of the States and to plan extensively 
for rural sanitation. Why, the Public Health Service will 
soon be furnishing employees to go upon the farms of the 
farmers and direct them in their labors, into the homes of the 
people and tell them how to live and think and act, and become 
directors of the activities of all the States and communities. 

Soon they will insist that the Federal Government, by its offi- 
cials, examine the teeth and eyes of the people, prescribe for 
all their physical and mental ills, and subject everyone to a physi- 
cal examination, and place all the people under the supervision 
of the executive agencies of the United States. 

Of course, it is a commendable thing to care for the health 
of the people; but we did not organize the Federal Government 
in order to make it the parent and the oyerlord of the individuals 
and of the States. 

There must be a recrudescence of that splendid individualism 
and personal independence that has made this Nation the glory 
of the world. The idea of this growing and tyrannous 
bureaucracy is that it shall look after the needs and welfare of 
the people. That was the idea of all despots and bureaucrats. 
The people were not capable of governing themselves, so a 
paternalism was necessary. The new federalism is to preserve 
for the people, teach them how to run their own business, and 
place a Government functionary in every home. The farmers 
must be taught how to run their farms and dairies and conduct 
their business—how to plow their land and plant their crops: 

The Federal Government is to look after our roads and 
bridges, our schools and our health and our persons, our lives 
and our property, and doubtless these centralizationists and 
bureaucrats will soon tell us what we shall wear and What we 
shall eat. Already the Federal Government tells us what we 
shall not drink and may soon legislate for or regulate our ap- 
petites. May we not expect this paternalism to extend to the 
homes of the people, and the Federal Government displace the 
authority of the father over his family and the home life, 
Bureaucracy is so insinuating that the internal affairs of the 
States are coming under its control, and the badge of the Federal 
official may soon destroy home authority and parental respon- 
sibility. 

I was surprised the other day to receive a communication 
from my State stating that there were literally hundreds of 
Federal employees therein. There are thousands of them travel- 
ing from Washington at an expense to the Government of mil- 
lions of dollars annually to investigate everything, great and 
small, which is related to the lives of the people. I venture the 
assertion that there are from two or three hundred thousand 
Federal employees—up to half a million—traveling through the 
United States at an expense of millions of dollars to the Federal 
Government, looking into the internal affairs of the States and 
the domestic affairs and lives of the people and into their busi- 
ness activities; work which if necessary to be done should come 
under the cognizance of the people themselves or under the 
cognizance and jurisdiction of the States. 

It has seemed to me that there has been a subsidence of indi- 
vidual spirit and of State spirit and pride during the past few 
years. It was gratifying to many to read the excellent letter 
recently written by the Vice President challenging attention to 
the spirit of democracy—not a partisan democracy, but a democ- 
racy which meant individualism and personal initiative and 
liberty, which meant the assertion of the right of the indi- 
yidual to govern himself, which demanded that the Federal 
Government should keep its hands off from the people and off 
from the Sfates with respect to matters which come under their 
own cognizance and within their own jurisdiction. In this hour 
of confused voices and uncertain creeds we need some great 
political prophet who will point the way to safety and plant 
our feet upon solid American ground, the ground occupied by 
the fathers and consecrated by their patriotic services. Upon 
this ground we must stand if the perpetuity of this Republic 
shall be assured. 

I want to protest now, as I have in the past, against this 
constant and persistent invasion by the executive departments 
of the rights of the States and of the fields of activity in which 
the people themselves should alone enter. 


I hope that Senators will reduce the expenditures for the 
executive departments to the minimum and restrain their 
efforts at usurpation. The Federal departments and agencies 
are not partisan. I venture the assertion that a majority of 
those within the departments belong to the opposite political 
faith from that to which I belong; but it makes no difference 
whether they are Republicans or whether they are Democrats, 
there are many officials when they get in the departments 
plan and plot to increase the authority and power of the de- 
partments and bureaus and divisions and agencies and officials 
and to increase the number of employees of the Government. 

There were brought into the city of Washington during the 
war tens of thousands of employees. They have not been dis- 
charged yet. You can not get them out of office. The only way 
we will ever get them out of office is to legislate them out by 
refusing to make appropriations. 

Bills come before us—one recently came before the Judiciary 
Committee, and I shall ask that the committee be discharged 
from its consideration, and that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations—asking for the repeal of a law which 
forbade employees of the Government from going from one de- 
partment to another. They want it repealed, so that if one de- 
partment should possibly be compelled to discharge a few em- 
ployees, they may be immediately absorbed in some other de- 
partment of the Government. There is a determination that 
nobody shall be separated from the service. We are going to 
keep the thousands and tens of thousands of employees here, if 
it can be done; and if the Appropriations Committee and the 
other committees that have to do with these things do not set 
their faces like flint against this demand, instead of there being 
a diminution in the number of employees over that obtaining dur- 
ing the war there will be an increase. 

Now, coming to this appropriation, I think the suggestion 
made by my colleague [Mr. Smoor] was the wise one. I would 
have preferred to leave it as it is, and then, if the $100,000 is 
legitimately and properly expended and it proves inadequate, 
we are in session and a further appropriation can be made; we 
will stay in session here, in my opinion, at least until the po- 
litical conventions meet, and I hope we will not adjourn because 
they convene. We will be here in session for months, and we 
can meet any legitimate demand that may be submitted. 

There are other items in this bill to which I shall call atten- 
tion later, but I felt like submitting these observations in con- 
nection with the Public Health Service demand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Poocerenr in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. RANSDELL] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 2 on page 16, 
the last paragraph read being as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to continue in effect the 
provisions of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
3 ot the Treasury to provide hospital aud sanatorium facilities 
for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1919, $500,000, to be expended at the following hos- 
pitals and in not to exceed the following amounts, respectively: 
Alexandria. La., $25,000; Deming, N. Mex., $20,000; Houston, Tex., 
$10,000; Perryville, Md., $75,000; Greenville, S. C., $75,000; Cape 
May, N. J., $10,000; Hoboken, Pa., $10,000; Dansville, N. X., $10,000 ; 
St. Lonis, Mo., $5,000; New Haven, Conn., $25,000; West Roxbury, 
Mass., $50,000; Helena, Mont., $100,000; Boise, Idaho, $75,000; East 
Norfolk, Mass., $10,000; Provided further, That the sum of $20,000 of 
the appropriation of $150,000 contained in section 6 of the above- 
named act is made available for such repair work and remodeling as 
may be necessary to adapt the hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex., to the 
needs of the Public Health Service. i 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Wyoming what is the occasion for these appropriations? 
My recollection is that not only in the general appropriation 
bills dealing with vocational training, but in several special 
bills, emergency or deficiency bills, further appropriations were 
made. Are these deficiencies? Is it the plan to keep hospitals 
or sanitariums at each of these places? Are these permanent 
structures? Are they permanent hospitals and permanent sani- 
tariums? Do they belong to the War Department? Are they 
under the control of the War Department? 

I have asked 2 number of questions in order that the Senator 
may give us such information as will enable us to understand 
exactly the extent of the appropriations. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, many of these belong to the 
War Department and many of them do not, but have to have 
some extensions and refitting. The Senator will remember that 
when the first deficiency bill—deficiency bill No. 1, this being 
No. 2—was being considered on the floor the Sweet bill had 
passed, during the consideration of which in committee it de- 
yeloped that while the entire deficiency bill had only $3,000,000 
and a little over, we had to add $30,000,000 because of the so- 
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called Sweet bill, and we would have.to add still further 
amounts. It is in order to take care of the soldiers who were 
injured in the war that we are compelled to spend these 
amounts in the hospitals named. 

Mr. KING. Do I understand the Senator to mean that the 
Sweet bill increased the number that would have the right to 
enter these various sanitariums and hospitals? 

Mr. WARREN. It provided not only for that, but it pro- 
vided for extra pay and extra accommodations. I will say 
to the Senator that my colleague on the committee, and the 
Senator’s colleague in the Senate [Mr. Smoor], had charge of 
the Sweet bill, and I shall ask him to make a statement ac- 
cordingly as to the effect of that measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the so-called Sweet bill in- 
creased from $30 per month to $80 per month the pay of soldiers 
in hospitals who were disabled. As I stated upon the floor of 
the Senate when the bill was under consideration, it carried an 
inereased expenditure of $81,000,000 per annum. ‘The annual 
appropriation required over and above the appropriations that 
were required under the $30 per month prevision of the then 
existing law amounted to $81,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. KING. For how long? 

Mr. SMOOT. For years to come, I will say to the Senator. 
In other words, the amount that will be required from now on 
to pay 880 per month and expenses attached to caring for dis- 
abled soldiers in our hospitals is $169,000,000 per annum. 

The Senator will remember that in the Sweet Act there was 
an appropriation made of only $30,000,000. That was to take 
eare of the back pay provided for in that bill for the disabled 
soldiers up to, I think, the Ist day of April, but I am not quite 
sure as to that. However, it is near the Ist day of April. This 
appropriation is absolutely necessary to meet the requirements 
of the legislation passed known as the Sweet bill. I gave notice 
at the time when the bill was passed that it carried only a 
temporary appropriation to take care of the immediate needs, 
but that the full amount required for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, would be $81,000,000, 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator is a little too close on 
that figure. As I remember, it was $91,000,000, and the pending 
bill carries on the next page, as it came from the House, ‘$55,- 
000,000, which, added to the $30,000,000, would be $85,000,000. 
The House did not allow the amount asked for. I am sure it was 
$91,000,000, and possibly $93,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tam quite sure that the first estimate that was 
given was something over $90,000,000, but there were changes 
made in the bill that reduced it to $81,000,000, as I have already 
stated. I will state that there is no question about the $55,- 
000,000. It has to be appropriated. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask my colleague a question. The 
appropriation which was carried in the former bill to which he 
refers was to cover the payment to the soldiers themselves, as I 
understood him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Why would increasing their compensation in- 
crease the demands of these various hospitals and sanitariums? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not know that the Senator's question had 
reference to this bill. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason for the increase in the different 
hospitals and sanitariums comes from the fact that the number 

` of soldiers who are entering the hospitals is increasing every 
day. In other words, the Vocational Board had been very slow 
indeed in passing upon the cases of the different soldiers 
throughout the country who have made application for entrance 
into the hospitals up to the time of the passage of the Sweet 
bill, but the numbers have increased in a greater proportion to 
those who made application in the last two months than it had 
before that time because of the better functioning of the Voca- 
tional Board. I will say to my colleague that the reason for 
these additional appropriations is to take care of the expenses 
that are incurred by the additional soldiers who have entered 
the hospitals and sanitariums. ; 

Mr. KING. While my colleague has the floor I should like to 
ask him if there is any further explanation that ean be made 
with respect to the $55,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. KING. In other words, the explanation just made covers 
all that may be said in respect to that amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stated, I think, about all that could be 
said in relation to the $55,000,000, The appropriation must be 
made, because the Congress has passed a law requiring the 
money to be paid. 

I will say to the Senator having the bill in charge that on 
page 16, lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, there is something to which I 


wish to call his attention. I had not read it carefully until 
just now. It reads: 

Appropriations herein or hereafter made for the ‘Public Tlealth 
Service shall not be expended for advertizing. in newspapers, maga- 
zines, or periodicals for any pur pass other than the procurement of 
necessary services, supplies, materials, and equipment, 

Mr. President, I am a little fearful of that language, and T 
wish to state why. Government publications in the different 
posts and throughont the country have been, in many cases, . 
turned into advertising mediums, and there have been certain 
complaints brought to the attention of the Joint Committee on 
Printing through advertisements in the Government publica- 
tions at the different posts. In other words, charges have been 
made direct that no merchant who does not advertise in those 
papers stands a ghost of a show of selling goods to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. So the Joint Committee on Printing, 
under the authorization given them by law, concluded to issue 
an order that in such publications there should be no advertise- 
ments inserted, and they are strictly ites by the order of 
your Joint Committee on Printing. 

It seems to me that this paragraph has been put into the bill 
for the very purpose of overriding the order issued by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, so that the Public Health Service can 
insert advertisements in the magazines and periodicals if they, 
ere for the purpose of procuring necessary services, supplies, 
materials, and equipment. That is all the advertisements ever 
were or 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say that in the House they put in 
certain claims of certain newspapers to be paid. They went 
out on a point of order. We did not put them in for the very, 
reason the Senator has mentioned, but the Senator upon a 
moment's reflection will understand that in letting contracts 
for 1 purchases the law provides that they must advertise 
for bids. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. WARREN, So we have provided here that— 

Appropetetion herein or hereafter made for the Public Health Service 
shall not be expended for advertising in newspapers, magazines, or 
periodicals for any pi a ar other than the procurement of necessary 

services, supplies, mat and equipment— 

Which, under the law, they will have to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there is no need for this provision if the 
law requires it. If it applies to newspapers or magazines or 
pericdicals outside of the newspapers and magazines and period- 
icals issued by the Gevernment, then I have no interest in it 
at all, because the law requires bids shall be asked for in such 


papers, 

Mr. WARREN, That is put in to check them, so that they can 
only advertise that and not do as they have been doing. If we 
strike that out, they may take these same liberties again. This 
is really a check.and not a permission. It checks them so 
that they can not spend the money except for these necessities. 
They did it heretofore. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator believe that with this lan- 
guage the Public Health Service can advertise in the post papers 
and post magazines and post periodicals? 

Mr. WARREN. I think they can only advertise for bids, as I 
say. They may do that. As to what they may do unauthorized 
and what they may not do under the law, we shall have to reach 
them in some other way. I would dislike to have the Senator 
strike out the restriction, because the restriction is in there to 
accomplish the very purpose about which the Senator is talking. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I want to accomplish. I want the 
Public Health Service and every other department of the Gov- 
ernment to be prevented from publishing advertisements in the 
Government publications printed at the different posts of the 
country, and also in the Indian school publications that are is- 
sued under the direction of the Government and paid for by the 
Government. ] 

Mr. POMERENE. If I understood him correctly, the Senator 
said that the Joint Committee on Printing had issued an order 
prohibiting the insertion of these advertisements in these maga< 
zines, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have never examined the law, but I won- 
dered whether there was any doubt about the authority of the 
committee to do that. I am in entire sympathy with what the 
committee has done in that behalf. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt whatever. 

` Mr. POMERENE. If those advertisements have been sub- 
jected to the use which the Senator suggests, it never ought to 
have been done. 
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Mr. SMOOT. There is no question of it, I will say to the 
Senator, and there is no department that has ever questioned 
the authority of the committee under the act that was passed in 
one of the deficiency appropriation bills of the last session of 
Congress. 3 

I wish to say in passing that under that law the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing have stopped the publication of I can not 
tell how many periodicals and magazines that were printed by 
the Government of the United States. Right here I do want 
to call attention to this fact—— 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator to allow me to insert, 
in support of just what he is saying, something from the 
Recorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. While-the matter was being considered as 
to what we have left out of the bill, Representative Goop said: 

Mr. Goop. The situation in regard to these newspaper advertise- 
ments is this: There was about $10,000 or $12,000 of the million 
dollars appropriated to combat influenza used for 8 advertise- 
ments. In all cases excepting these the Secretary o e Treasury 
approved the bills or the contracts for 8 advertisements. 

ey were display advertisements of a page or half page—I have for- 
gotten the exact space. But in these cases the retary did not 
approve of- the plan and the expenditure until after the advertisements 
were inserted. Therefore under the ruling they had no authority to 
pay for them. These advertisements were not ye for, and the others 
were d for. That is the reason why this item is carried here as 
legisintion in this bill. There is no question about its being subject 
to a point of order, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am in full sympathy with the legislation as 
understood by that statement. What I am fearful of is that 
the Public Health Service will take advantage of this provision 
and will advertise again in Government periodicals and maga- 
zines that are published at the different posts. 

To show the Senate how some of the departments act, I wish 
to call attention to what took place after the Joint Committee 
on Printing had issued the order that at certain posts there 
should not be more than one magazine or periodical issued by 
the Government. Some of the posts were printing two and 
some of the Indian schools were printing two, and magazines of 
more costly paper than if they had been printed at Harvard 
University. So we decided that there should not be more than 
one of those Government publications printed at any of the 
posts and schools. What happened? We have just learned. 

The printing by the printing press of the publications was dis- 
continued, The law said “ printing,” and so what did they do? 
I find that one of the publications that was stopped is litho- 
graphed. [Exhibiting.] We thought we were going to prevent 
the waste of print paper. I find here a better grade of paper, 
and the whole contents of the magazine run off on the typewriter 
and then lithographed and issued as it was before, except that 
it was lithographed instead of printed. I hold samples of other 
periodicals in my hand which instead of being printed were 
run off on the typewriter and mimeographed. Has it saved any 
paper? Has it saved any money? Why, no; it would have been 
much better if they were going to be published at all to have 
them printed because of the fact that it could be done with less 
paper and for less money. 

But what do the departments care for the laws that are 
passed by Congress? They do not care what laws Congress 
enacts if a way can be found to avoid them, particularly if it is 
a case of spending the people’s money. 

As far as I was concerned, I knew nothing about this matter 
until some of the other departments, seeing what was being 
done, asked whether the mimeographing of these magazines was 
printing or not, and wanted a decision upon it. 

What I am afraid of is that if this language stays in the bill 
the way it is, the Public Health Service will simply go to work 
and advertise in these very periodicals that the order has been 
issued by the Joint Committee on Printing to discontinue. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
one of my colleagues on the committee, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronwa], calls my attention to an amendment 
which would certainly fix that so as to make it positive, and 
that is in line 6, after the word “of,” to insert the words “ bids 
for,“ so it would read, “the procurement of bids for neces- 
sary services, supplies, materials, and equipment.” That would 
limit it to bids for something that it is necessary to purchase. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that will make any difference, 
and I am perfectly willing to let the provision go as it is now, 
with the statement that I have made upon the floor of the 
Senate. I wish to say now that if the authorization is abused by 
the Public Health Service, and the abuse is called to my atten- 
tion, I am going to ask Congress to pass a law which I think 
will be so worded that it can not be abused in the future. I 
recognize that this is a limitation on the department advertising 
in the general newspaper and periodical press of the country, 
and that is a splendid thing; I should agree with the provision 
if that was as far as it went. I am going to allow my state- 


ment to stand to-day, so that if the provision in the bill is used 
for the purpose to which I have called attention, I repeat I am 
going to ask for a special act of Congress to see that it is 
prevented in the future, 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill, on page 2, line 20, which I desire that the Sec- 
retary shall read. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, while that is out of order, as 
the Senator from Tennessee desires to leave the Chamber I am 
willing to consent to his request. In order that he may offer 
his amendment to the committee amendment, at the point he 
indicates, it will be necessary to reconsider the vote by which 
the committee amendment was adopted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
vote by which the committee amendment to the paragraph on 
page 2, under the head of Council of National Defense,” was 
agreed to, and I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? There 
being none, the vote whereby the committee amendment was 
agreed to is reconsidered. The Secretary will now state the 
amendment to the amendinent proposed by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The Ruabixd CLERK. On page 2, 
540,000,“ it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, however, That no salary shall be paid to any officer or em- 
ployee of the council in excess of $4,000 per annum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. I simply desire to say, however, for the Rxconb, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will permit me, that in answer to a ques- 
tion which he asked me as to what the Director of the Council 
of National Defense was paid, I stated that his salary would 
reach at least $10,000 per annum. After looking the matter up 
I find the amount that I named was not quite high enough. The 
amount paid has been $200 a week or $10,400 per annum. > 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think under the small appropriation 
which is here provided, and the necessary diminution of the num- 
ber of employees and the importance of the work of the bureau, 
that a $4,000 salary is ample; and I hope my amendment to the 
committee amendment may be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask my colleague’s attention to 
the matter which he has just been discussing, and I also desire 
the attention of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], 
It seems to me that the amendment which has been suggested by 
the Senator from North Dakota would make the matter a little 
clearer and might tend to prohibit the flagrant abuse which has 
been described by my colleague. However, I suggest that this 
would be a better amendment; After the word “ equipment,” in 
line 7, on page 16, strike out the period and add the words 
„where the law. requires advertisement.” It would be clear 
then that no advertisement could be inserted in any newspaper 
or magazine other than for the procurement of necessary sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment where the law requires adver- 
tisement. . ; 

Mr. WARREN. I am afraid that that, perhaps, would give 
them too much liberty, but I have no objection to the restric- 
tion. 

Mr. KING. From what has been said I supposed that the 
law required that in the procurement of certain supplies they 
must advertise, and I thought my amendment would restrict 
them to advertising only where the law compels them to ad- 
vertise. 

Mr. WARREN. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from North Dakota, however, would make it, I think, more 
emphatic and restrict them to advertising for bids only. 

Mr. KING. If that satisfies the chairman of the committee, 
it will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think the suggestion which I made—I did 
not propose it as an amendment—would limit them absolutely 
to bids. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator from North Dakota should 
offer that as an amendment, and I shall be glad to support it. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well, I suggest the amendment now, 
that on line 6, page 16, after the word “of” the words “ bids 
for” be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 


line 20, after the numerals 
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The next amendment of the. Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of “ War Department,” on page 16, after 
line 12, to insert: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

For rent of buildings in the District of Columbia for the use of 
7820. Department and its bureaus and offices, fiscal year 1919, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee, or my colleague, who has been giving attention 
to the question of the reassignment of the various bureaus to 
Space in the public buildings, whether this item will cover all 
claims for rent for the fiscal year 1920? 

Mr. WARREN. Before the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] 
answers his colleague’s question, I will say that this is for 
buildings which have been used; it is to close an account; it 
has gone to the board of appraisement and they have made the 
tender, which is really, one might say, a judgment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that this amount 
ought to be paid. In further answer I will say that the build- 
ing commission is taking the Government employees out of 
the rented buildings just as fast as it is possible to do so. I 
have not a doubt that the commission has saved on rent alone 
in the District of Columbia since its creation at least $500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 16, after line 16, to insert: 
> ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


So much of the appropriation of $3,500,000 not necessary for the 
care and custody of the draft records and for the employment of clerical 
assistance for the purpose of furnishing to adjutants general of States 
statements of service of soldiers who served in the war with Germany 
shall be available for the employment of clerical assistance necessary 
for the purpose of furnishing such information from the records of the 
demobilized army as may be properly furnished to public officials, 
former soldiers, and other persons entitled to receive it. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should be glad to have the chair- 
man of the committee explain this item. Before doing so I de- 
siré to ask him whether or not the amendment permits employ- 
ment of additional clerical help? The Senator will keep in 
mind that the War Department now has more than 20,000 em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia. I think many of them are 
wholly unnecessary. Recently a survey was made by officials 
of the Government who were authorized to make such survey, 
and I am credibly informed that in merely one branch of the 
War Department economies were recommended in the matter of 
personnel which would have saved $1,000,000. The recommenda- 
tions were not carried out; and yet we are giving now, as I under- 
stand, by this amendment, to the same department—and it is The 
Adjutant General's office to which I am now alluding—— . 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator will permit me to make a 
statement, I think he will continue his remarks with a little 
more information than he now has. 

The amendment is really in the line of economy. It proposes 
to take a fund from a branch where they do undertake to save 
and use it in another branch where it is required to enable the 
work to be carried on. For instance, the appropriations made 
in general form have been allocated, and we do not wish to ap- 
propriate any further now. They are getting out the records 
as fast as possible; first, of tlie demobilization of the Army; 
und second, the records as to the draft, which by law we have 
required shall go to all of the States and be furnished to in- 
dividuals and soldiers. They are two different propositions; 
but what they propose, in order to save expense, is while the 
demobilization sheets are being prepared, in so far as they can, 
that they shall be passed right over and be worked on for the 
other purpose. It is plain now that there is not enough, and it 
is impossible to take enough out of the present appropriations 
to complete the draft records, which are required by law and 
which later are to be furnished to the States. 

The Adjutant General promises—and he is very earnest about 
it—that he will be able, without the appointment of extra clerks, 
simply by using the clerks he now has, and with what he might 
save on the other item, to carry forward and complete the neces- 
sary work required under the law. j 

As to the clerks, a very great number has been employed in 
the War Department during the war and since to a lesser ex- 
tent. The office of The Adjutant General, of course, has a large 
amount of work accruing after the war, as in the case of the 
draft records, which must be completed, although that work has 
no reference to actual operations in the field. So while the 
work of The Adjutant General’s office has increased, the num- 
ber of clerks has been greatly reduced. 

This matter was considered 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. WARREN, If the Senator will bear with me one moment 
further, they asked for an appropriation, in the first place, on 
the first deficiency bill. The request was discussed very ear- 
nestly by The Adjutant General, the Secretary of War,and myself, 
and more particularly by the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the other House. The item was kept out of that 
bill on the understanding that they might make application for 
its insertion in this bill, to see whether they could not bring 
about this economy, and whether, as they proceeded with the 
work and arranged the affairs of the office, by carrying them 
forward together they could not effect this economy. They have 
concluded that that is quite possible, aud they desire to proceed 
alohg that line. The Secretary of War has now indorsed what 
he was about ready to indorse at that time, and he seems to have 
the same confidence The Adjutant General has that what they 
desire can be done, so that no further appropriation will be re- 
quired to execute that work. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, perhaps my observation may 
have conveyed an erroneous idea. I stated that the conditions 
to which I refer existed in The Adjutant General's office, but 
I want to acquit The Adjutant General of a failure to carry 
into effect the economies to which I have referred, My in- 
formation is that he desired to do so, and that the failure 
te do so is not attributable at all to The Adjutant General. 
I agree with the Senator, and if this money is to be expended 
by The Adjutant General and he is given a free hand I shall 
be entirely satisfied, The Senator assures us that there will 
be no increase in the clerical force of other branches of the 
War Department. I wish to say in passing that I am not so 
well satisfied that some other branch of the War Department 
will reduce its clerical force. 

Mr. WARREN. The clerical force has been largely reduced 
in The Adjutant General's office. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if the committee amend- 
ment remains in the bill at all I should like to offer an amend- 
ment. I believe it is in order now to offer on amendment to 
the committee amendment, and I send to the Secretary’s desk 
an amendment which I ask may be stated, {t to be inserted 
after the last word in line 2 on page 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois to the amendment reported by the 
committee will be stated, 

The Reaprxe CLERK. On page 17, line 2, after the word 
“it” it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That one copy of the draft record in any individual case 
shall be furnished to any Member of Congress in any record or papers 
relating to the draft in the State in which such Member resides on his 
application therefor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I offer this amendment to 
the committee amendment in order to secure to Members either 
of the House of Representatives or of the Senate the right to 
one copy of the draft record in any individual case arising in 
his own State, I do not insist, of course, that one has or ought 
to have any lawful right to have such record except in the 
ease of his own immediate constituents in the State where he 
lives. In the case of a Senator the right extends to the record 
for the entire State, but no evil can result from giving the 
right to a Member of the House to secure a copy of any record 
of the draft arising in any of the districts in his own State, 
although outside of the district which he represents. 

The amendment only secures, as a matter of right, that 
which is now a matter of grace. A Senator or Representative 
may make application to either read or see any of the draft 
records relating to a particular case, and it may be denied 
him at the pleasure of the head of the War Department or any 
subordinate having the custody or care of the paper he desires 
to see. I undertake to say that no Member of Congress now 
can go to the War Department, and, upon the sole merit of his 
application, outside of any influence that he may have of a per- 
sonal or political character, be enabled to see any part of the 
draft records either as affecting his own State or any other State. 

While it is proposed in the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee to give to public officials such records, the proposal is 
limited by the language, beginning in line 22 of page 16: 

Shall be available for the employment of clerical assistance necessary 
for the purpose of furnishing such information from the records of the 
demobilized army as may properly furnished to public officials, 
former soldiers, and other persons entitled to receive it. 

A Member of Congress does not belong to any one of the 
three enumerated classes; a Member of Congress is not a publie 
official, as the courts have decided several times. He is not a 
public official in the sense that he is in the class with those on 
the pay roll in any of the executive departments, in any ap- 
pointiye office in the judicial department of the Government, or 
any of the employees or clerical help of the judiciary. As it is 
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now worded, the provision is left open to interpretation. The 
interpretation might possibly, in some event, if litigation re- 
sulted, be furnished by judicial decision, but more likely it 
would be furnished by some subordinate in the War Department 
or in whatever department these records may hereafter be 
found. That discretion, resting in the mind of an appointive 
official, is not exercised under any known rule. It is an un- 
bridied discretion. It puts in the hands of an appointee, or the 
head of some department or bureau, or some one at the desk 
having. charge of the matter, complete discretionary wer 
either to grant or to refuse, as he pleases. It, in fact, has been 
exercised in that way. 

A Member of Congress, I say, unless he is accompanied by 
personal or political influence, if he goes to The Adjutant Gen- 
eral's office and sees him in person, or any subordinate, or 
communicates with the head of the War Department, has no 
assurance whatever that he will be permitted to see a solitary 
one of the papers paid for by this appropriation and sought to 
be covered by any part of the money appropriated in this 
amendment. There is no assurance of that kind at all; and I 
know of actual applications made, under conditions that ren- 
dered it proper for the applicant to see the record and read it, 
and to make a copy himself if he desired, where questions have 
arisen in the district where the draft records originally were 
made, where the men drafted have come back from the service 
beyond seas or in the camps in this country, where some contro- 
versy. has arisen making it desirable for the returned soldier, or 
his family in case he is dead, to have access to the draft 
records sent up by the local board, in order to establish the 
accuracy of a statement; and access to those records, or the 
right to read them, has been denied to Members of Congress. 

Of course, we are long-suffering in it. Anybody that derides 
or ridicules or rebuffs or repulses or tramples upon a Member 
of Congress, either of the House or of the Senate, has a right 
to believe that it is justified by immemorial usage long ac- 
quiesced in and universally commended. No wonder the de- 
partments look upon us with contempt. We have invited it, 
‘Wwe have helped create it, and we deserve every rebuff that a 
Senator or a Representative gets in a department. There is no 
such thing as legislative discretion in making an appropriation, 
especially for a deficiency bill. It does not make any difference 
what administration it is, whether it is the President and his 
appointees, the heads of departments and Cabinet. members, in 
one political party or the other; it is the same insufferable, 
arrogant, narrow snob in place under any administration you 
find. They have no constituents. Many of them are under 
civil service. Their principal occupation is to clamor for an 
increase in salary and to treat’ with contempt every elective 
officer that has a constituency to which he must appeal every 
two or six years, as the case may be. The long-continued 
practice of Members of Congress has led them to believe they 
can do this with impunity, and they generally do. 

On Saturday last I heard the senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Townsenp] make some proper strictures upon the course 
of business in this Chamber. It is found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reoorp of that date. It, no doubt, is worthy of perusal, and 
ought to have been made at the time. However, the burden 
of the criticism was that the civil-service retirement bill was 
pending and had been pending all that afternoon and that the 
entire afternoon had been occupied in considering and discuss- 
ing everything else except the retirement bill. The criticism 
was well merited, because that was the course of business on 
that afternoon. It has been the course of business here for 
many years; and while the criticism is merited, yet the course 
of affairs in the Senate justifies the procedure taken on last 
Saturday at the pleasure of any Member of this body. 

There is no such thing as parliamentary law in this Chamber. 
There is some in the House of Representatives. Parliamentary 
law in this Chamber is as extinct as the dodo; or, if lingering 
remnants are found, as dead as a mummy slumbering in the 
chamber in the interior of a pyramid. a 

At one time in a national convention a gentieman from Texas 
had his delegation contested by some irreverent authority from 
that State. Among other things, it was charged against him 
that he selected the delegates by riding roughshod over every 
parliamentary rule and ignoring every practice known to any 
well-established textbook on rules of order. 

He denied it with great vehemence before the credentials 
committee and afterwards on the floor of the convention. He 
said it was a false charge, that they had no rules to cover the 
ease referred to, a gross violation of the ordinary rules of 
parliamentary procedure in the selection of delegates from 
Texas. He said: “Sir, we made a rule in every case right on 
the floor of the convention to fit everything we did”; and so we 
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do in this Chamber. - To-day we have one rule and to-morrow 
we have another. There is no well-established maxim of legis- 
lation in this Chamber that is not violated every day of its 
session and every week of its existence. 

The treaty has been dragged from the grave that has opened 
its ponderous marble jaws to cast it up again, and is now be- 
fore us—before us on the motion to reconsider of a Senator 
for whom I have the greatest admiration and liking, who voted 
with a minority. I do not know of a town meeting in a New 
England township, I do not know of the veriest tyro in a de- 
bating club, that has not for many, many years known that the 
person who is entitled to make a motion to reconsider must 
have voted with the prevailing side on the question when it was 
theretofore decided; but that cuts no particular figure in this 
body. I only refer to that as an illustration, because it is done 
here every week. So we have invited this course of affairs by 
our utter disregard and recklessness of all well-established 
rules of order. What is the use of reading and attempting to 
become an adept in the rules of order of this body? Everybody 
who has been here 30 days knows that the only rule of order 
that is of any binding force is made by a majority. It is a rule 
of legislative or parliamentary force, and in its last analysis 
it can be nothing else. 6 

Again, general legislation on an appropriation bill is only for- 
bidden in this body now by a parliamentary rule. By unani- 
mous consent it can be set aside, or, if no one raises the point 
of order against it, it still can go through. General legislation 
ean be attached to an appropriation bill by unanimous consent 
in spite of the rules. There is nothing in the constitutional 
limitations upon the legislative power of this body requiring 
otherwise or forbidding it. No roll call is required, unless a 
sufficient number demand it, upon appropriations running into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. Literally we have invited 
through a long course of years the slipshod dissolution and 
fall, the departure from the text, the general debate that ranges 
over every known subject and invades every realm of the 
human imagination, by our fixed course of procedure in this 
body. Therefore, why should any criticism be indulged in? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
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Mr. SHERMAN. I will. 

Mr. WARREN. In order to prove exactly what the Senator 
says, I am willing to accept his amendment, 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator accepts it? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will comply with all the rules, then, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say, in that connection, that it is 
intended that those-records shall be furnished, and I under- 
stand that it is the intention of The Adjutant General to fur- 
nish them. The difficulty, I suppose, has been that to get at 
the proper documents and take them out of their sequence in- 
volves some delay. It might be that mischief might occur or 
some expense might be brought about in that way, but I hope 
not. I agree with the Senator’s proposition that they ought 
to be where Members of Congress could have them; and, as I 
said before, the Senator has proved to my satisfaction, and to 
the satisfaction of the Senate, that the Senate can, by unanimous 
consent, do almost everything, so I am not going to object to his 
amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should be willing to add to the amendment 
that a Member of Congress applying for them shall pay for the 
cost of the record himself. I am not particular about that, just 
so we get it. I understand, however, that the Senator accepts 
it in that form. 

Mr. WARREN. It will have to go to conference, and it may 
have to be re-formed there to some extent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have nothing further to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertre in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHERMAN] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: ae 


m 


` 
Ashurst France Kendrick Overman 
u Gay King Page 
Beckham Glass Kirby Phelan 
Brandegee Gore Knox Phipps 
Capper Gronna McKellar Poindexter 
Chamberlain Hale McNary Sheppard 
Cummins Harris Moses Sherman 
Curtis Harrison Myers Smith, Ga. 
Dial Henderson ew Smith, Md. 
Elkins Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smoot 
Fletcher Kellogg ugent Spencer 
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Stanley Thomas Walsh, Mont. Williams 
Sterling Townsend Warren Wolcott 
Sutherland Trammell Watson 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLeTTE] is absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I think the Senate ought to 
be aware of the nature of the pending amendment before the vote 
is taken. I have no disposition to make any protracted remarks, 
but shall content myself with very briefly calling to the attention 
of the Senate the nature and purport of the pending amendment. 

The amendment is on line 2, page 17, of the pending bill. The 
particular paragraph amended relates to the records of the men 
who were drafted during the German war, and the proviso which 
is proposed to be inserted in the act is as follows: 

Provided, That one at Bg the draft record in any individual case shall 
be furnished to any Member of Congress in any record or papers relating 
to the draft in the State in which such Member resides on his application 
therefor. 

If I correctly understand the purpose of the amendment it 
provides that any Member of Congress in either branch may go 
down to The Adjutant General’s office and secure a copy of the 
full draft record of any individual anywhere in his district or 
in his State. Now, considering the rather intimate details of a 
very personal nature that the draft reduced to record concerning 
the individuals within its scope and the therefore rather sacred 
nature of that information gathered by the Government solely 
to aid in building up an army, it seems to me the Senate is going 
a very good ways to direct that that personal, intimate informa- 
tion about individuals shall be turned over to every nosing, pry- 
ing Member of Congress that might see fit to go down to The 
Adjutant General and get it for any purpose, be it proper, im- 
proper, or what not. How many individuals would be thus 
exposed to outrage? Nearly 24,000,000 men, Americans who an- 
swered the draft questionnaires. This is the number of our fel- 
low citizens whose private lives this amendment would expose to 
the gaze of the curious or the vicious. 

I can very well fancy if this provision becomes a law that 
Members of Congress will soon make themselves the clearing 
house of scandalmongers all over the United States seeking in- 
formation for improper purposes concerning the private, inti- 
mate affairs of men who were called to be soldiers and possibly 
fight for their country. 

Mr. President, did we enact this draft legislation in order to 
secure information to supply to the defamers of character and 
destroyers of reputation? 

Mr, KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. z 

Mr. KELLOGG. I suggest that the Senator give us some in- 
formation with reference to the object of any such provision. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think, if the Senator desires me to answer 
frankly, that the object of the provision is to ascertain the draft 
record of Edsel Ford. I think that is the object of it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Of whom? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. One Edsel Ford, in whom I have no interest; 
but if that is the object, let us provide here that The Adjutant 
General is directed to turn over to a Member of Congress from 
the State of Illinois the draft record of Edsel Ford. That will 
accomplish the whole purpose of the amendment. Why subject 
every one of the selected or drafted soldiers of the United States 
Army to the risk of annoyance and bedevilment by those who 
may be prying into the information contained in their records? 
I sincerely hope that the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I might suggest that it is pretty well known. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to ask the Senator, before he 
takes his seat, if he can give the Senate any estimate of the 
expense of the enforcement of that amendment to the bill? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I can not undertake to say what would be 
the expense to the United States Government. I am convinced 
that it will be at the expense of harried fellings and outraged 
rights of American citizens who were American soldiers, and 
that is an expense I do not care to incur. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I might suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware that a very easy way to get rid of it is to 
ruise u point of order. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I do not know what particular 
matter has been objected to by the Senator from Delaware, but 
if it is the entire amendment as proposed from line 18 on page 
16 to line 2 on page 17 of the bill, it seems to be properly 
guarded there. These things are only to be furnished 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. I am discussing an amendment which has 
been offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] and 
which I now hand the Senator. That is the amendment I have 
been discussing. 

Mr. President, I make a point of order against the pending 
8 that it is general legislation on an appropriation 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Delaware to raise the point of order as to the 
entire amendment or merely to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois, : 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss it. If 
that can be added to the committee amendment I imagine we 
would have to raise a point of order to the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. ‘Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KIRBY. Certainly. 

ME WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I withdraw my point of 
order. : 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the 
matter from the standpoint of the proposed amendment to the 
amendment, I thought the matter was properly guarded in the 
amendment. -I know the practice now is that no one outside of 
the soldier himself or his attorney can procure a copy of the 
draft record here unless it is upon a certificate of the court, 
if the matter is in court, that the ends of justice will be sub- 
served by the production of a copy of the record. They guard 
it very carefully now, and I believe the proposed committee 
amendment guards it carefully, but as to the amendment to the 
amendment I rather think I am not for it at all myself. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let the amendment to the amend- 
ment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Illinois to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 17, line 2, at the end of the 
committee amendment, add the following: 


Provided, That one copy of the draft record in any individual case 
shall be furnished to any Member of Congress in any record or 
papers relating to the draft in the State in which such Member 
resides on his application therefor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Illinois to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Senate, After having spoken 
for some time, he said: 

Mr. President, I can not close my remarks on the River Rouge 
and the deficiency appropriation this evening. I am informed 
that the chairman of the committee desires to have an executive 
session, and I will therefore let it go over until to-morrow 
with the understanding that I get the floor to-morrow. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
will give way for that purpose. I therefore move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 


Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 19, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 18, 
1920. : 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

John Garland Pollard, of Virginia, to be a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, for the term expiring September 25, 
1921, vice Davies, resigned. 

MEMBER OF CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION. 

Col, William A. Kelly, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as a member of the California Débris 
Commission provided for by the act of Congress approved March 
1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California Débris Commis- 
sion and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of California,” 
vice Lieut. Col. Lewis H. Rand, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. 
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UNITED States District ATTORNEY, 

Herbert M. Peck, of Oklahoma City, Okla., to be United States 

attorney, western district of Oklahoma, vice Frank E. Ransdell, 
appointed by court. a 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL. REVENUE. 

William A. Kelly, of Reno, Nev., to be collector of internal 


revenue for the district of Nevada. New office created) by $ 


Executive order approyed February. 7, 1920. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieut. Col. Spencer Cosby, Corps of Engineers, to. be eolonel 
with rank from February 16, 1920. 
Maj. Gustave R. Lukesh, Corps of Engineers, to be lieutenant 
colonel with rank from February 16, 1920. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

_ Maj. Harry bh. Steele, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from February 9, 1920. 
First. Lieut. Gordon deL. Carrington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
to be captain from October 1, 1919. 
First Lieut. James Q. Rood, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from Oetober 1, 1919. 
First Lieut. Fred G. French, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from October 9, 1919. z 
First’ Lieut. James L. Hatcher, Coast Artillery Corps (Ord- 
nance Department), to be captain from October 13, 1919. 
First Lieut. Ira B. Hill, Coast Artillery Corps, to be captain 
from October 13, 1919: 
First Lieut. Berthold Vogel, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from October 15, 1919. 3 
First Lieut. Odes T. Pogue, Coast Artillery Corps, to be cap- 
tain from October 15, 1919. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 18, 
1920. 


SOLICITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Frederick McCarthy to be Solicitor of the Department of 
Commerce. 7 

AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Robert Underwood Johnson to be ambassador extraordinary 

and plenipotentiary to Italy. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY OR LEGATION. 

CLASS. 1. 


Norval Richardson to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 1, 
CLASS 4. 


George A. Gordon to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 


class 4. 
AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


John E. R. Ray to be auditor for the Interior Department. 
UNITED STATES- District JUDGE. 


W. Lee Estes to be United States district judge, eastern dis- 
trict of Texas. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


R. E. Taylor to be United States attorney, northern district 
of Texas. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL. 


William A. Lynch to be surveyor general of South Dakota. 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
GENERAL OFFICERS. 

_To be brigadier generals. 


Maj. Gen. André W. Brewster. 

Maj. Gen. Edward M. Lewis. 

Maj. Gen, Edward F. MeGlachlin, jr. 
Brig. Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 


CAVALRY ARM, 
To be- colonel. 
Lieut. Col. Robert J. Fleming. 
y To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. George B. Pritchard, jr. 
Maj. Alvord Van P. Anderson. 


; To be major. 
Capt. Frank P. Amos. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
To be majors. 


Capt. Thomas D. Osborne. 
Capt. William H. Dodds, jr. 
Capt. Walter E. Prosser. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY.. 
To be rear admirals, 


Capt. Lloyd H. Chandler. 5 
Capt. Herman O. Stickney. 
Capt. Philip Andrews. 


To be captuins. 


Commander Walter G. Roper. 
Commander Frederick R. Naile. 
Frederick A. Traut. 

Stephen V. Graham. 

Roscoe ©. Moody. 

George E. Gelm. 

George L. P. Stone. 

Ridley McLean. 

Alfred W. Hinds. 

Robert W. McNeely. 

Frank H. Brumby. 

Harris Laning. 

Andre M. Proetor. 

Frank Lyon. 

William P. Scott. 

James P. Morton. 

Commander Henry V. Butler. 
Commander Walter R. Gherardi. 
Commander James J. Raby. — 


To be commanders. 


Lieut. Commander Herbert S. Babbitt. 
Donald C. Bingham. 

Gilbert J. Roweliff. 

Lieut. Commander Robert Henderson. 


To be lieutenant commanders. 


Clyde R. Robinson. 
Claud A. Jones. 
Claudius R. Hyatt. . 
Charles T. Blackburn, 
Ralph R. Stewart. 
Leslie E. Bratton. 
Charles S. Keller. 
Philip H. Hammond. 
Lucien F. Kimball. 
George H. Laird. 
Clarence N. Hinkamp. 
Ralph ©. Parker. 
Emanuel A. Lofquist. 
Carl C. Krakow. 
To be lieutenants. 
Carl E. Hoard. 
William L. Wright. 
Leman L. Babbitt. 
James R. Webb. 


To he lieutenants (junior grade). 
Ensign Edwin S. Earnhardt. 
Ensign Fred W. Connor. 

T'o be passed assistant surgeons. 
Louis H. Clerf; 
Sterling P. Taylor, jr. 
Aaron Robinson. 

To be assistant surgeons. 
Karl McC. Scott. 
Asst. Surg. Frank S. Hundley. 
To be passed assistant dental surgeons, 
Asst. Dental Surg. Lucian C. Williams. 
Asst. Dental Surg. William L. Darnall. 
Asst. Dental Surg: Franklin L. Morey. 
To be professors, 

Harry E. Smith. 


Daniel M. Garrison. 
Herbert L. Rice. 
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To be chief boatswain. i HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Boatswain (temporary) Charles N. Johnson. 
To be adjutant and inspector in the Marine Corps. 
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Col. Henry C. Haines. 
` POSTMASTERS. 


COLORADO, 


H. Louise Hurst, Antonito. 
John Davis, Arriba. 

Roy McWilliams, Ault. 

Charles A. Fowler, Bayfield. 
Glen F. Wilson, Briggsdale. 
Harold J. Schwarzel, Carbondale. 
Jack I. Norris, Eads. 

Mamie Weidner, Elizabeth. 
Ethel K. Langcamp, Flagler. 
William J. McDonald, Fowler. 
Paul C. Boyles, Gunnison, 
Hester E. House, Haxtum, 
John T. Adkins, Holly. 

Oscar L. Morris, La Salle. 
William H. Bloom, Limon. 
Nellie M. Cunningham, Meeker, 
John Uglow, Olathe. 

Hattie A. Pike, Peetz. 

Serena B. Pollock, Rifle. 
Walter S. Kemmer, Steamboat Springs. 
Louise A. Haynes, Vona. 

Asa P. Dickson, Westcliffe. 
John H. Comin, Windsor. 


MINNESOTA, 


Carl J. Tiller, Battle Lake. 

Paul B. Sanderson, Baudette. 

Clarence A. Johnson, Belview. 

Carl H. Schuster, Biwabik, 

Ellas A. Quale, Clarktield. 

Bernard W. Cummiskey, Currie. 

Gertrude E. Heinrich, Deer River. 

Eva Cole, Delavan. 

Charles G. Carlson, Gibbon. 

Roy B. Osborn, Glyndon. 

Henry O. Halverson, Gonvick. 

Margaret E. Thompson, Grey Eagle. 

John A. McLean, Harris. 

Gay C. Huntley, Hill City. 

Louis W. Galour, Iona. 

Mark N. Swedberg. Luverne. 

Olaf T. Mork, Madison. 

Clara M. Hjertos, Middle River. 

John W. Peterson, Montevided. 

Francis S. Pollard, Morgan. 

John Monahan, Motley. 

James R. Landy, Olivia. 

Ora D. Thompson, Porter. 

Peter P. Ruegemer, Richmond, 

James D. Markham, Rush City. 

Selma O. Hoff, St. Hilaire. 

Lucien M. Helm, Tower. 

Alfred Gronner, Underwood. 

James M. Patterson, West Concord. 

Ralph Moody, Wykoff. 
MISSISSIPPI, 

Henry H. Hunter, Macon. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Joseph P. Conner, Portsmouth. 

NEW YORK, 
Edward J. Sweeney, East Islip. 
Ray B. Worthing, East Rochester. 
Howard R. Stevens, Hopewell Junction, 
Robert L. McBrien, Huntington. 
Clifton S. Haff, Northport. 
Frank T. White, Southampton. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rufus 1 Clark, Statesville. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


J. Robert McClure, Dillsburg. 
William W. Woolston, i 
Charles H. Casey, Marcus Hook, 
William E. Brooks, Ridley Park. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee that there is a thou- 
sand times more good in the heart of man than evil, a thousand 
times more joy than sorrow. 

Evil is a negligible quantity. Good is in the ascendancy. 
5 may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 

g” 

Law is the mark of civilization, lawlessness the mark of 
scvagery. Dignity is law, selfishness is crime. 

Faith is larger than doubt, hope than despair, love than 
hate. The star of love is in the ascendancy now and always, 
attested by the Cross of Calvary. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The call 
rests with the Committee on the Judiciary. 


WRONGFUL CONVERSION OF MONEY. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration 
the bill H. R. 10072. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
48115 ace R. 10072) to provide for the punishment of officers of 


tates courts wrongfully converting moneys coming into their 
possession, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That any United States marshal, clerk, receiver, 
referee, trustee, or other officer of a United States court, or any deputy, 
eree, 


y 

official relation or by the fact of his official position or employment 
shall be deemed guilty of embezzlement and shall, where the offense is 
not otherwise punishable by some statute of the United States, be 
fined not more than double the value of the money thus retained or 
converted, or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both; and it shall 
not be a defense in such case that the accused person had an interest, 
contingent or otherwise, in some part of such moneys or of the fund 
from which they were retained or converted. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, this bill was introduced at 
the request of the Attorney General. I hold in my hand a letter 
written by the office of the Attorney General, calling attention 
to the fact that under existing statutes it is believed that no offi- 
cer can be prosecuted for embezzlement of funds, provided he 
has any contingent interest in those funds, and it is also doubted 
that receivers of money under the bankruptcy law can be pun- 
ished at present. In view of that fact it would seem that some 
legislation should be passed along this line. 

The bill is in line with like legislation in the various States, 
I know we have had in the State of Minnesota for a great many 
years legislation of this kind. Under the common law if a 
person was intrusted with funds as a trustee or agent he could 
not be prosecuted for larceny of such funds; it was held to be a 
breach of trust; not larceny. 

If there are no questions in regard to the bill, I will reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This covers not only receiverships, 
trustees, and so forth, but it also covers clerks and marshals, 
Under the existing law are the marshal’s fees and clerk’s fees 
at required to be turned into the Treasury and they be paid a 
salary? í 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think they are all turned in now, both 
those of the marshal and of the clerk. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Are there not some cases where the 
marshal receives a mileage compensation which may be paid by 
a party to the suit which he is not required to turn in, but 
which he uses to pay the actual expense of his deputy? I do 
not recall. I wondered how far this provision would go with 
reference to those officers of the court, where you provide that 
they shall be guilty of an offense if the money is not turned 
in practically, and then the fact that they have an interest in 
the money would be no defense. I was under the impression 
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that there were some cases where the money belonged to them 
practically. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume what belonged to them would 
not liave to be turned in, but the fact that they may have an 
interest in part of it would not justify them in withholding the 
balance. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Undoubtedly that would not justify 
them in withholding the balance. It may be that no one would 
ever be prosecuted under it, although that is never a safe as- 
sumption. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It provides that a person may not unlaw- 
fully retain it and convert it to his own use. If the money is 
his own, I do not see how anybody could be convicted of em- 
bezzling it. But he must not take of the property any more 
than he is entitled to. 2 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suppose, although I do not know 
what the fact is, that quite generally the clerks and marshals 
who collect fees hold them for a time, even where they were 
paid a salary, and then deduct the salary by direction of the 
Attorney General out of the fees collected. I do not know 
whether that is the case or whether they are paid by check 
or Treasury order. But where the officers, as I understand it, 
are paid by direction of the marshal, the marshal approves the 
various vouchers and the allowance is made on his order. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Speaker, I want to offer an amendment 
In line 10. I want to ask unanimous consent to correct the spell- 
ing of the word“ bankruptcy,” in line 10. The letter “r” has 
been omitted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Votsreap: Page 1, line 10, correct the 
spelling of the word“ bankruptcy.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I did not get the benefit of the gen- 
tleman's colloquy with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 
but I will proceed in accordance with my own ideas with respect 
to the provisions of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
the floor? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not yield the floor. 
gentleman was going to ask a question. 

Mr. GARD. When the gentleman is through I want to speak 
in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GARD. I want to speak in my own time. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman is opposed to the bill he 
is entitled to one hour after the gentleman from Minnesota yields 
the floor. 

Mr. GARD. 
my own time, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is customary on bills of this kind 
to move the previous question, That is the only way it can be 
brought to a vote. 

Mr. GARD. I have some observations to make on the bill. 
If the gentleman wants to move the previous question it is in 
the power of the majority on the other side, and I presume they 
would sustain him. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Probably they would. But the gentle- 
man from Minnesota offered to yield time. 

Mr. GARD. I thought the gentleman yielded the floor, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I did not yield the floor. 

Mr. GARD. How long does the gentleman intend to debate 
the matter? I did not get the benefit of what the gentleman 
said to the gentleman from Illinois. Therefore, I was desirous 
of asking some questions. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. GARD. Ten minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield the time. 

The SPEAKER The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
10 ininutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the matter to which I desire to 
call the attention of the chairman of the committee is in con- 
nection with the use of the word “employee” in so far as it 
relates to receivers, referees, and trustees. The law to which 
the bill proposed by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee is 
supplemental follows sections 97, 98, and 99 of the Code of the 
United States. Section 97 refers to any officer connected with 
or employed in the Internal Revenue Service of the United 
States. The only words associated there are— 


I understood the 


After the gentleman yields the floor I will take 


Any officer * * and any assistant of such officer who shall 
“embezzle or wrongfully convert to his own use any money— 

And so forth. Section 98 provides that— 

Whoever, being an officer of the United States, shall knowingly 
contract for the erection, repair, or furnishing of any public building, 
or for any public improvement, to pay a larger amount than the specific 
sum appropriated— i 

And so forth. 

Section 99 provides that— 

Whoever, being a clerk or other officer of a court of the United States, 
Shall fail forthwith to deposit any money belonging in the registry of 
the court— 

And so forth. * 

These are the sections which have so far been held to include 
all those responsible under the courts. Now, the letter of the 
Attorney General states that section 97 of the criminal code 
provides for the punishment for embezzling by any officer of a 
United States court. 

I do not find that that construction is exactiy correct. Nor 
do I find in any of the previous statutes that there has been so 
far an extension of the crime of embezzlement—because that 
is what this is—to include an employee of a receiver, a referee, 
or a trustee. 

It would seem to me that in the extension of laws relating to 
officers of the United States courts it woulc be entirely proper 
to take into consideration the marshals, the clerks, and other 
officers; but when we go beyond that and charge the crime of 
embezzlement to any employee of a receiver, referee, or trustee, 
it seems to me we are extending it beyond what is necessary 
under the existing statutes. In other words, a receiver or a 
referee or a trustee is an officer of the court. He is primarily 
responsible to the court, since his tenure of position depends 
upon his appointment and his report to the court. 


Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. GARD. In just a moment, when I finish this thought. 


Now, a referee is a man to whom a case is referred for adjudi- 
cation, I think almost entirely on points of law, and to say that 
any employee of a receiver or referee is guilty of embezzle- 
ment, when the embezzlement applies to the principal officer, and 
not to the subsidiary officer, is, it seems to me, an extension 
beyond what should be the proper scope of the crime. Now I 
yield to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Does the gentleman think that the 
word “employee” is surrounded with such a halo of glory 
that such an employee ought not to be amenable for a criminal 
offense, such as the theft or embezzlement of public funds? 

Mr. GARD. No, I do not; but what I make the question 
about is that an employee of a referee is not a man who by 
virtue of his employment could be guilty of such embezzlement. 

Mr, WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Take the case of a receiver of a large rail- 
road system. He would necessarily have a number of em- 
ployees under his jurisdiction who might possibly have to do 
with the handling of funds. They might unlawfully convert 
the funds to their own use. 

Mr. GARD. I will say that that is not in the contemplation 
of this act. The only contemplation of this act is where one 
embezzles money which he receives on account of costs or money 
advanced to cover fees or costs. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; or any other money which comes into 
his hands by virtue of his official relation or official position or 
employment. 

Mr. GARD. That is the point on which I have doubt. I 
doubt that there would be any money coming into the hands of 
any employee, the direct responsibility being that of the 
receiver. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that a corporation may be a receiver. If the 
employees of such corporation get possession of funds belong- 
ing to the Government and convert them to their own use or 
embezzle them, why should they not be liable to prosecution? 
Trust companies very often act in these fiduciary capacities, 
and they usually have a large number of employees. If they 
t-ke the money, it does seem to me the Government ought to 
be able to punish the one who is guilty instead of simply suing 
the corporation to recover whatever loss there may be. 

Mr. GARD. I am glad to have the words of the gentleman 
with reference to the matter with reference to which the sub- 
committee raised the question with the Attorney General as to 
the necessity of the legislation. That is the reason I am mak- 


ing the inquiry of the chairman of the committee as to the ex- 
tent to which this bill goes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman will notice that this bill 
does not go beyond supplying a deficiency in the law. 


It does 
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not apply in those cases where persons are already liable under 
existing law. 

Mr. GARD. What is the gentleman's attitude with respect to 
this bill and its relation to sections 7, 98, and 99, which are 
Jaws of the same kind? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. On page 2 of this bill the gentleman will 
find that it only punishes in those cases where the offenses are 
not otherwise punishable by some existing statute. So it is 
only intended to supply whatever deficiency there is in existing 
statutes. It dees not cover the cases to which the gentleman 
refers, because they remain just as they are. 

Mr. GARD. It is not intended to amend sections 97, 98, 
and 99? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. GARD. It leaves them as they are, and provides this 
statute in addition? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In addition, chiefly for the purpose of 
preventing the defense being made that the person charged had 
some interest in the fund. It is to avoid the difficulty that has 
grown out of the old common-law doctrine that a person who 
has an interest in the money can not be prosecuted criminally, 
but is only held to have committed a breach of trust. I remem- 
ber having had occasion to consider the question of whether a 
receiver is an officer of the court appointing him. 

Mr. GARD. Whether he was an officer of the court! 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The question has been raised. I have just 
caHed attention to the fact that a corporation may be a receiver, 
and it may be somewhat doubtful whether a corporation is an 
officer of the court, and as such is embraced in the statutes 
punishing officers for embezzlement. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move the previous question on the bill 
and amendments to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
and was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLanton) there were-—ayes 63, noes 7. 

Accordingly the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vorsrxab, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

à LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. OLIVER, for two days, on account of official business. 

To Mr. NELSON of Missouri, for the day, on account of sickness 
in his family. 

To Mr. Knaus, for two days, on account of official business. 


HOUSE BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that February 13 they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 10746. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction, enlarge- 
ment, and equipment of schools, the acquisition and construction 
of a water-supply system, the construction of a sewer system, 
the construction of a city dock and floating dock, and to levy 
and collect a special tax therefor. 


OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS FOR UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 


Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 12486, 
authorizing the several district courts of the United States to 
appoint official stenographers and prescribe their duties and 
com tion. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the Whoie 
House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. GREEN of Iowa 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12486, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That each . a — courts of the 
United States may appoint a sten intee shall be the 
official stenographer of the said“ j Pind ant ** such office during 
the pleasure of the ceurt. Any official stenographer 3 7 
this act may, with the consent of the court, temporarily ly a 
. substitute stenographer. Such stenographer an substitute 

sore “an til skall be competent in = art of stenogra —— 
ent g upon the duties herein m peo vided shall make oath or affirmatio: 

r 


before the clerk of the parti court to 


fidelity, and a copy of eek oath or affirma signed by the afian 
shall certified the clerk administering. the same and filed an 
recorded in the office of the.clerk of such court. 
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taken before the jury retires ; 
ect of 5 duly written 
sealed by the trial judge at the time of trial. And it 
han be the duty of such 1 to act as secretary to such judge 
and to take full stenographic notes pei such other matters in connection 
8 business of the court as the judge may from time to time 
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Sec. 3. That such official stenographer shall receive an annual com- 
nsation to be fixed by the judge not exceeding sa 000, and to be paid 
same manner as other court officials are paid. 


the same 
In addition to such salary, such official stenographer may charge for 


any transcript of such notes ordered by any person interested other 
than a judge of such court 10 cents per folio thereof and 2 cents per 
folio for each manifold, or other copy t when so made that it can 
be made with such transcript, but he shall upon the request of the judge 
presiding at any trial or 3 read his notes or make a transcript 
thereof for the use of Hh popes without charge. Upon the uest of 
any person interested, and tho tbe payment or tender of his fees therefor, 
such official stenographer furnish a duly certified 5 of 
such notes or any dale a part thereof in words and figures repre- 
sented by the character used in making the same. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this bill has been intro- 
duced for the purpose of providing official stenographers for 
the district courts of the United States. At present there is 
no law under which stenographers are furnished. Each per- 
son when he goes into court if he desires a record must fur- 
nish a stenographer. That is true both of the Government 
and the private litigant. In many instances both have stenog- | 
raphers in the trial of a case. If it is desired to secure a 
transcript to take an appeal, secure a writ of error or of cer- 
tiorari, or for any other purpose of a review of the case, it is 
usually necessary to have a transcript of the evidence, and 
that can seldom be secured without a stenographic copy of the 
evidence. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will yield a little later. 

Mr. BEE. Very well; I thought the gentleman had finished 
his statement. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The situation that exists in the Federal 
courts makes it very difficult for a poor man to secure a review 
of an action tried in that court. He can not afford to hire a 
stenographer so as to secure the necessary transcript on which 
to base his proceeding. It is my impression that in almost 
every court of any consequence in this country the States pro- 
vide official stenographers. A bill was considered by the com- 
mittee somewhat different from this. After consulting with a 
number of people on this floor in trying to find out whut the 
general practice was in the various States, I concluded that a 
bill along the lines of this one would meet the situation and 
be in harmory with the practice in State courts. It is not be- 
lieved that this would materially enhance the cost to the Gov- 
ernment. It may even reduce the cost. Still there is a pos- 
sibility that it may increase it slightly. I am not certain which 
way the scales would turn. 

Under the present practice, when the Government has an 
important criminal or civil lawsuit it employs a stenographer, 
which I think is proper, and they pay the expenses out of the 
Treasury of the United States. Under this bill the Government 
would not be required to pay any per diem in addition to the 
salary. It pays a per diem now. Whatever expense would be 
saved in that way can, in a measure, be used to pay the salary 
which we have provided for. There is at present an officer 
called the secretary to the judge who is paid, I understand, 
about $1,500 a year. This officer we aim to eliminate. We pro- 
vide in this bill that the salary of the official stenographer shall 
not exceed $2,000. Of course, we realize that we could not get 
a stenographer for that sum, but this pay will be largely aug- 
mented by money received by him for transcripts. If anyone 
wants a transcript, whether it is the Government or a private 
litigant, he must pay for it. He pays the rate which I think is 
usual—in my State it is 8 cents—but we allow 10 cents a folio, 
and in addition to that he may charge for making copies. I 
think the allowances we provide for that will be ample. 

I had a conversation two or three weeks ago with a stenog- 
rapher employed about the House, from which I gathered that 
in many of the courts a stenographer would get quite large pay 
under this bill. It has been suggested that there ought to be 
a limit, as stenographers often get more pay than the judges. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. . What is the ordinary charge per folio for 
transcripts of testimony? I think it is much more than is pro- 
vided here. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The statute of my State provides for 8 
cents a folio. I think 10 cents a folio is quite common, That 
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will make 80 or 40 cents a page, and you will find that the 
amount for transcripts will run up quickly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will allow me, in Ohi- 
cago they charge 50 cents, with 20 per cent rebate, making a 
net charge of 40 cents per folio. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think a man can do the work for 
the pay provided in this bill, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They do it in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Does the committee believe that one man 
« ı do all of this work—take notes all day and furnish the 
transcript? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They do it in my State. I do not know 
how it is in the gentleman's State. The hours that courts sit 
are much shorter in the cities than they are in the country dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My experience is that they do not do it. 
They change off, a man will stay an hour and then change. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In my State a stenographer of the circuit 
court, in my district, for eight years took every case that was 
tried, and sat in the courtroom from 9 o'clock in the morning to 
5 or 6 in the afternoon, and whenever they desired a transcript 
they got it in time. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM, 
T 


exas. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. And they may be more remarkable in 
Chicago. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. How will this bill operate in proceedings other 
than criminal proceedings in the district court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This applies to both civil and criminal 
actions. 

Mr. MILLER. Do I understand from the bill that this ste- 
nographer is compelled to take the proceedings in civil cases as 
well as criminal cases? : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Both civil and criminal, 

Mr. MILLER. And to furnish transcripts at the price stated? 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. He is not required to furnish any tran- 
script unless he is paid for it. 

` Mr, MANN of Illinois. He is if the judge asks for it, 

Mr. MILLER. At the rate provided in the bill, he is. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 
` Mr. MANN of Illinois. He has to furnish the transcript if 
the judge asks for it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman believe that the lan- 
guage on page 3 of this bill would authorize the payment by the 
Government of 10 cents per folio? The language is— 

That such official stenographer may charge for any transcript of such 
notes ordered by any person interested, other than a judge of said court, 
10 cents per folio. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the Attorney General orders a tran- 
script, or if the district attorney orders one, I have no doubt 
that he would have to pay for it. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

7 Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. May I not ask if the provision in 
the bill for the temporary appointment of a substitute stenog- 
rapher contemplates that business may accumulate to such an 
extent, beyond the capacity of the regular stenographer, that 
this provision will take care of that accumulation of work? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It will take care oft that in case there is 
any such difficulty. 

Mr. STEVENSON.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to ask about lines 15 and 16 and 
17 on page 2. It is provided there that all of the exceptions 
taken shall have the effect of exceptions duly written out, 
signed, and sealed by the trial judge at the time of the trial, 
Does the gentleman not think he is going on an excursion into 
a field there that will result in trouble? In other words, the 
judge signs and seals, when properly presented to him, a bill 
of exceptions upon which an appeal is taken. This seems to 
me to undertake to substitute a bill of exceptions prepared by 
the stenographer and to make it superior to one that the judge 
ordinarily provides. In other words, will the judge have the 
right to correct and straighten out the bill of exceptions about 
which there may be a dispute, if the bill retains the language 
here that the record of the stenographer shall have that effect 
without the judge signing it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That the exception taken at the time shall 
have the same effect as an exception allowed and signed at the 
time of trial. 


They are remarkable people down in 


Mr. STEVENSON. Exceptions taken at the time shall have 
the same effect as those duly written out and signed by the trial 
judge. Suppose the trial judge makes out one and the ste- 
nographer makes out another, and they do not agree; how are 
you going to settle it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The practice requires that to get a case 
or a bill of exceptions settled you must submit the case or bill 
to the judge and get his approval. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am thoroughly familiar with that, but 
I think this would be getting it in a fix where we will not 
know where we are. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think so. The judge will haye 
to determine just what the facts were. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think it should be provided that these 
exceptions shall be used as the basis for the bill of exceptions 
118 same as if they had been written out and signed by the 

udge. : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The trouble is that courts sometimes re- 
fuse to allow exceptions, and it is to compel the courts to allow 
exceptions when they are made that this provision is inserted. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have never struck a court of that kind 
yet. There is sometimes a dispute as to what the exception 
was that was made, and it is very well to have the stenog- 
rapher’s notes for that. But to make that equivalent to the 
determination of the judge, I think, would confuse the practice 
in the Federal courts. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say that I indorse that provision 
as much as I do any other in this bill, I think that where you 
have a sworn stenographer and he makes a record a judge on 
the bench ought not to be allowed to change it. I have seena 
good many of them, when bills of exceptions were presented, 
who tried to find some way to get out of a bad ruling or change 
or dispute it. 

Mr. MILLER. To get out of a bad ruling? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; in order to prevent a reversal, it has 
been suggested by some one here. If you have a sworn stenog- 
rapher, a court reporter, and he takes it down, then, when you 
get up your bill of exceptions, you just simply have to get all 
of those rulings objected to and excepted to during the proceed- 
ings of the trial, and the judge could not go back on or dispute 
them; he would be bound by the record. If there is a dispute 
between the attorney and the court, there would be the record 
of the stenographer who took it down. I want to say that I 
heartily indorse that provision of the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think that will work out all right. 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes, 

Mr. BEE. I want to ask the gentleman a question along this 
line. I see a provision in the latter part of the bill which pro- 
vides that parties to litigation shall pay a certain fee in order 
to receive a transcript of the notes; that the judge can order 
the stenographer to furnish one without cost. Is that for the 
benefit of an impecunious defendant who is unable to otherwise 
procure it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. The stenographer is required under 
this bill to act as secretary to the judge. The judge may ask 
him to read certain of his notes for the purpose of aiding him in 
making a decision in a case, or, if he finds it necessary, he may 
ask him to make a transcript of the testimony of one or more 
witnesses, 

Mr. BEE. For his own use? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. For his own use only. 

Mr. BEE. Let me ask this. My experience in the Federal 
courts has been that there is absolutely no hope for a poor man 
under the existing practice either to get his witnesses there with- 
out going down into his pocket to pay for them, or to get a tran- 
script of the testimony under which they can appeal, the costs 
of which are almost prohibitive. In the State courts almost uni- 
versally there is a provision that where a defendant is in such 
poor circumstances and he makes an affidavit to that effect, the 
court and the clerk of the court passing upon it can require the 
stenographer to furnish a transcript free of charge. 

Is it not possible to secure a provision to enable the poor man 
in the Federal court to be protected and have his day in the 
appellate court exactly like the well-to-do man has, and will this 
bill have that tendency? I favor its general principle that 
there ought to be a stenographer and he ought to be paid. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is a statute that allows the courts 
to relieve persons too poor to pay from the payment of certain 
expenses. But that does not, as I understand, apply to the ex- 
pense of transcripts. We did not feel, though we talked about 
it to some extent in considering the bill, that it would be desir- 
able to put it in this bill. : 
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Mr. BEE. Let me ask the chairman of this great committee 
a question—if it is not possible for this committee to formulate 
a law and bring it before the Congress that will afford a de- 
fendant charged in a Federal court that leeway and opportunity 
in appealing from the judgment of the court and jury similar 
to that which is now allowed in every State in the Union, be- 
cause now, as I haye stated, there is practically no opportunity 
for a poor man to carry his case from the Federal court, no 
matter how unjust or erroneous he may think might be the judg- 
ment of the court and jury, and I hope the great Judiciary Com- 
mittee will find some way to relieve the procedure of the odium 
in which it is now held by people generally because of the fact 
that the appellate procedure seems to be destined only for the 
well-to-do man and affords no relief whatever to the poor man 
who has no money to put up. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. MILLER. My attention is called to section 8. I see 
the salary is placed at $2,000 a year, which is a rather modest 
salary. Now, I assume that the supplies for this stenographer 
in doing his work will amount to quite a sum. Is it the 
idea of the chairman that this stenographer at the rate of 
$2,000 a year shall furnish his own supplies out of that salary? 
Would it not be a wise thing to put in the bill that the supplies 
shall be furnished in addition to his salary? 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. If the gentleman cares to offer an amend- 
ment of that kind, we will consider it. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Suppose the stenographer makes 
a mistake in the taking of the evidence. What provision is 
there for the correction of that error? 

Mr. VOLSTBHAD. It differs in different States. It is a 
matter to be determined by the court after notice has been 
given the opposing party by the one presenting a case or bill 
of exceptions. If there is dispute the judge settles what the 
actual facts are. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Well, I believe there is no pro- 
vision here for the service of that bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We did not think it was necessary to do 
that. We left it exactly as it is to-day as far as that is con- 
. cerned. If a man now gets a transcript from some stenographer 
he has to get it approved by the court before he can use it as a 
basis of appeal. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman yield some 
time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE]? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I reserve the balance of my time. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania can ask for recognition in his 
own right. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
in opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I ask for recognition in opposition to 
the bill, unless some member of the committee wants to be 
recognized in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Do I understand the chairman of the committee 
to yield the floor? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GARD, How much time has the chairman used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is unable to advise the gentle- 
man just exactly, but he is of the opinion that he used ‘about 
half of his time. The Chair is now advised that he used 20 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it has been a long time 
since I practiced law. I never expect to practice again, and very 
likely I am not up to date in reference to the procedure in the 
courts, but I am quite well satisfied this bill will never furnish 
an adequate working force for taking testimony in trial courts. 
Here is a proposition to appoint a stenographer at $2,000 a year, 
and he is also to be the private secretary of the Federal judge 
in place of the secretary which he now has, and this stenographer 
is required, in addition to acting as secretary, to take all of the 
testimony in the court and all of the proceedings in the court 
and in the presence of the jury, and for that he receives $2,000 
a year, and then, in addition, if copies of the testimony are re- 
quired, he receives 10 cents a folio of 100 words for the first copy 
and 2 cents a folio for each copy thereafter. I do not know why 
the 2 cents was put in. I suppose it must have been after some 
investigaton, because the bill which was reported by this Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in September last provided for 5 cents a 
folio for each duplicate copy of the testimony. Here is the case. 
Take the House of Representatives. We employ six stenog- 
raphers at, I believe, $6,000 a year, ordinarily sitting in the 
House not to exceed about five hours, and they do hard work, 
and we are not in session all the yedr. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is entirely different Work 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I do not yield for a speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to call attenton to the fact that 
it is entirely different work. A court stenographer has much 
more time to prepare his transcript than the stenographers here 
on the floor. i . 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I can not say how it is in the district 
of my friend from Texas, but I speak with some knowledge of 
the courts in Chicago. 

A stenographer in a Chicago court is just as busy as a stenoz- 
rapher on the floor of the House of Representatives. He has just 
as hard work, and it is just as fast work, too, and he is supposed, 
in most cases, to have his transcript ready for the parties the 
next morning. They do not wait for a month to make out the 
transcript of the testimony. In an important case the lawyers 
want the transcript of the testimony at once, and it is furnished 
at once, just as the transcript is furnished here. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman permit me to suggest 
that there is not one in twenty cases where the testimony is tran- 
scribed, and there is not one case in twenty that is appealed, and 
therefore no necessity for the transcript. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I expect that that is the case iu the dis- 
trict of my friend, where most of the cases are small cases and 
relate to Indians—very small criminal cases. That is not the 
case in the United States courts of Chicago. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit, we have the 
most important of cases in the eastern district of Oklahoma, 
involving millions of dollars, of oil litigation—more important 
perhaps than in any other court of the United States. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman say that they do 
not make a transcript of the testimony in those cases? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I mean it is taken down in shorthand but 
not transcribed unless asked for, and there is not one case in 
twenty that is appealed and therefore not necessary to have the 
notes transcribed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois.- You can not try a case involving a 
million dollars and try it well unless you have a transcript of 
the testimony from day to day, and if you do not have it in 
Oklahoma, I pity Oklahoma lawyers. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I did not say that in those large cases they 
did not have a transcript. I say in the ordinary cases they 
take down the testimony in shorthand and it is not transcribed, 
as there is no necessity for it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman says in one breath 
that most of the cases down there are unimportant and in the 
next breath there are more important cases tried there than 
in almost any other place. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Oklahoma” did not 
make that sort of a statement. I did make a statement that 
there was not one in twenty of the cases appealed, and then the 
gentleman from Illinois said they did not have any important 
eases, and I rose to correct that by stating that there were 
some very important cases in eastern Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will take the facts about Oklahoma 
any way the gentleman gives them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I hope the gentleman will get it right one 
time anyway. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
from Oklahoma will ever be expected to do. 
I may be right. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am glad the gentleman admits that he 
occasionally makes errors. That is a great concession. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make errors so often that I wonder 
the gentleman wants to pattern after me all the time when I do. 
He should follow me sometimes when I am right. However, 
that is pleasantry between the gentleman and myself. Noth- 
ing could disturb our pleasant relations. 3 

In the Senate of the United States now the rule is to pay 
25 cents a folio for taking testimony. I do not know what the 
Committee on Accounts allows where outside stenographers are 
brought in to take testimony for the House. A few years ago it 
was 25 cents. I believe at one time it was cut down to 15 
cents, and that they found they could not get the work done 
properly, and the 25-cent rate was restored. I think it is 
very important that litigants have the right to have proper 
copy of the evidence taken before them by competent stenog- 
raphers. I am very confident that you can not secure in the 
large cities of the country a competent stenographer who would 
be required to be the secretary of the judge, required to take 
the testimony without extra compensation, and required to fur- 
nish a copy of the same to the judge without extra compensa- 
tion if the judge desires it. You take a case that is being 
tried in a court anywhere and where they desire the testimony 
from day to day, and it requires several stenographers to do 
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the reporting, and then they are required in the main to work 
at night, with a considerable office force, in order to have the 
testimony transcribed. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. MANN of Minois. Certainly. 

Mr. DEWALT. I judge from the gentleman’s remark that 
his main objection to this is that the compensation is not large 
enough. Would the gentleman suggest what he thinks would be 
the remedy there, either by districts or in particular instances, 
to wit, in large cities like-Chicago? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I could not say how much it should be. 
I do not know. I am very confident this will not secure compe- 
tent stenographers to do the work as provided by this bill. 

Mr. DEWALT. Otherwise there is no objection to the bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have not so stated yet. 

Mr. DEWALT. All right. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know. I have asked for in- 
formation as to whether under the terms of the bill, which do 
not apparently require the appointment of a stenographer, it 
would take away from the judge the N he now has if he 
does not appoint a stenographer. As I understand, Federal 
Judges are now entitled to a secretary. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BEE. Is the gentleman able to state, or is the chairman 
of the committee able to state, whether the provision of secretary 
to a judge is one authorized by law or is it just one of common 
consent? Otherwise, there might be danger of the secretary 
being the stenographer. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is not authorized by law. 

Mr. STEELE. It is simply taken care of in the appropriation 
to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What I wanted to get at was this: 
This bill provides that the judges of the district courts may ap- 
point a stenographer. And while “may” is frequently con- 
strued in statutes as “ must,” it is very likely it would not be so 
construed. What is the judgment of my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. STEELE] on that point? 

Mr. STEELE. My judgment is that it makes it discretionary 
with the court to appoint. If the court does not wish to appoint 
it is not imperatively necessary to appoint, but if he does ap- 
point then the duties of the secretary become merged with the 
duties of the stenographer, and there will be no authority then 
to appoint a secretary. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Would there be any authority, if the 
judge did not appoint under this provision of the bill, to retain 
an official stenographer ? 

Mr. STEELE. I think there would. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. He is not the official stenographer. 

Mr. STEELE. Absolutely, he could retain his secretary. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is possible, but I doubt it. I think 
the purpose of this bill now—and it was a little more fully set 
forth in the provisions of the original bill—is to put the burden 
of this work upon the Federal Treasury. A great many people 
say that a poor man can not afford to employ a stenographer. 
That may be true. It may be possible that there ought to be 
some provision made for that. A great many poor men can not 
afford to employ an attorney, although very few people get into 
litigation in civil suits who are not able to employ an attorney. 
Maybe some attorneys think that they ought probably to get 
all the money a man has, so that he will not have any left with 
which to pay the stenographer. But the whole theory of this 
bill, as it seems to me, is to put the burden of this expense on 
the Federal Treasury, and if a competent stenographer can not 
be employed in the cities under the terms of this bill—as they 
can not be—we will very soon, if the bill becomes a law, have 
a proposition to increase the pay, to come out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

“I myself believe that the courts in the country in the main 
ought to be self-supporting; that if people wish to indulge in 
the luxury of litigation, they ought to be willing to pay the 
expense of the litigation. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BEE. What becomes of the defendant who has been 
unjustly accused, and who believes he has his rights, and is 
dragged into court against his will, where, so far as he is con- 
cerned, he has to defend his liberty and his life? 

- Mr. MANN of Illinois. A man has not to defend his liberty 
and his life in a civil suit at all. 

Mr. BEE. I was speaking of the criminal side. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This applies to the civil side, not the 
criminal side of the courts. The whole theory of it is to put 


upon the Federal Treasury the burden practically of furnishing 
the og pe maps when civil cases are tried. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a “question? 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. Ves. 
Mr. RAKER. Under the law as it now stands in our criminal 


‘cases the court provides a stenographer, and the defendant pays 


nothing, so far as the stenographer is concerned. Is not that 
correct? . 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know. I never tried u crim- 

inal 3 in my life. 
Mr. RAKER. What do you pay to the reporter now in Chi- 
mago; “outside of the transcript? 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. When I practiced law we used to 
pay the reporter $10 a day 

Mr. RAKER, And 25 cents per folio for the transcript? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The uniform charge in Chicago is 50 
cents a page. That amounts to 20 cents a folio, figuring two 
and one-half folios to the page, and 10 cents, I think, for the 
first copy and 5 cents for each additional copy. The per diem 
charge of $10 is frequently merged in the charge per folio if 
you get a large transcript. 

Now, while I am on my feet 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do. 

Mr. DEWALT. I did not quite understand what was meant 
by “ merged.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They waive the per diem when they 
furnish a very large transcript. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They make a special agreement. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Otherwise the rates as fixed by the 
stenographers are $10 per diem and 50 cents a page. They will 
give you a discount sometimes of 20 per cent on the charge 
per page, and sometimes they will waive the per diem in the 
case of a very large transcript. 

Now, does the gentleman, may I ask, intend to address 
himself to the language of section 2? If he does not, I would 
like to ask a question, if I may, in regard to his interpretation 
as to some of the language in the beginning of section 2, if the 
gentleman is willing. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am willing. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Section 2 reads as follows: 

That such official stenographer shall take full stenographic notes of 
the testimony in all judicial proceedings and trials, together with the 
judge’s charge, if any— 

And then proceeds— 
and of all rulings suor orders and — comment or remark of the 
trial judge relating to the case on trial made in the presence of the 
jury, to which rulings, orders, comments, or remarks either party may 
except as a matter of right. 

Does not that limit the duty of the stenographer to taking 
down such rulings, orders, comments, and remarks to which 
either party may except as a matter of right? In other words, 
it does not require him to take down those rulings, orders, 
comments, or remarks to which no exceptions may be taken or 
to TIS either party may not take an exception as a matter of 
right? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That might be technical language. 
It is, although I do not apprehend that to be what the stenog- 
rapher would take down, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM., If the gentleman will permit me further, 
certainly this act is not intended to define what rulings, orders, 
comments, or remarks the party may take exception to as a 
matter of right? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No. I read section 2 quite carefully, 
and I thought it was not the way I should have drafted it 
myself, I was not certain whether it was because that was 
not clear or because I was not clearheaded on the subject. I 
think it undertakes, apparently, to say what exceptions can 
be made and to require a transcript of the testimony to be 
taken as true, although both counsel for the parties and the 
judge should agree there was an error in it and that the judge 
could not change that. Whether it does away with the bill 
of exceptions signed by the judge I do not know, although 
apparently it does. 

But I take it that that could not be the case, because where 
a motion for a new trial should be made and denied by the 
court, that would not be taken down by the stenographer, be- 
cause it is not in the presence of the jury. 

Mr, WELTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Les. 

Mr. WELTY. But the stenographer is required to take only. 
such matters, rulings, and orders of the court as are made in 


the presence of the jury, for the purpose of protecting the de- 
fendant in the case or any parties to the suit. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Oh, no. There is nothing in here 
about protecting the defendant in the case. It is all cases. 

Mr. WELTY. Yes; criminal and civil cases. I understood 
the gentleman a while ago to say that it did not apply to criminal 
cases. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
to criminal cases. 

Mr. WELTY. And if the gentleman will permit, is not the 
language itself so clear as to permit the construction that the 
stenographer is required to take all judicial proceedings and 
trials, and all rulings and orders, and any comments of. the 
court, and that either party to the suit, the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant, may take exception to any of the rulings and orders 
made at the time? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That was the matter that was dis- 
cussed by my colleague. I do not think it is clear, but I have 
no doubt about what would be done—that the stenographer 
would take the proceedings. 

Mr. WELTY. The coordinate conjunction “and” would cover 
that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It says— 


That such official stenographer shall take full stenographic notes of the 
testimony in all judic proceedin; and trials, together with the 
judge's . 2 ba if any, and of all rulings and orders and any comment 
or remark of the trial judge relating to the case on trial made in the 
presence of the jury, to which rulings, orders, comments, or remarks 
either party may except as à matter of right. 


Mr. WELTY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Now, nobody could know whether 
he was going to except until after the comments had been made, 
so they would have to be taken down. 

Mr. WELTY. He could not tell before the comments and 
rulings were made, because the parties would not know what 
they were. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; not very conveniently in court, 
although it is frequently the case in this House. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. The language on page 2, in lines 10, 11, and 
12, seems to be restrictive, in that the orders and rulings must 
be made in the presence of the jury. Now, supposing the jury 
are asked to retire, and the court takes up a long proceeding for 
the purpose of hearing testimony and makes, practically, rulings 
on it before the jury return. According to this, such a proceed- 
ing would not have to be taken down, although it may be just 
as important as the proceedings before the jury. In criminal 
cases the jury are frequently requested to retire, and matters 
are taken up out of the hearing of the jury which counsel 
would not have out of the record for anything. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Frankly, I do not think that the pro- 
vision in the bill requiring the comments to which exception 
shall be made to be taken down will exclude the stenographer 
from taking down the proceedings in court in the absence of 
the jury. I take it that the trial judge would have jurisdiction 
over the stenographer and that the stenographer would en- 
deavor to take the testimony, the same as it is now taken in 
court. But here is the objection that I make there. You can 
not employ competent stenographers for the compensation pro- 
vided in this bill. You say a party may protect himself by em- 
ploying competent stenographers. Very well; but the bill of ex- 
ceptions, the trial proceedings certified fo, have to be taken 
from the transcript of the official stenographer, who, in our city, 
I think, under this bill will certainly be incompetent at the 
compensation here fixed. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield again? The first sec- 
tion of the bill provides that substitute stenographers may be 
appointed. ‘The official stenographer can appoint as many sub- 
stitute stenographers as the parties to the case desire, and the 
plaintif and defendant must pay for the stenographer’s tran- 
script. This simply requires him to go into court and take the 
testimony, and then if they want a transcript they will have to 
pay for it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I was going to ask how many substi- 
tute stenographers could be employed. If this means more than 
one, then the language is unfortunate. It says the official 
stenographer may temporarily supply a competent substitute 
stenographer. That would not, under the language, authorize 
the employment of more than one substitute stenographer. But 
they can not employ a competent stenographer in New York or 
Chicago or Philadelphia, or any other large city, for no pay 
and 10 cents a folio if somebody orders a transcript. If they can 
not pay him, how can they employ him? 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 


Oh, no; I did not say it did not apply 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to call the attention of 
gentlemen to the fact that they are forming a bad habit of not 
asking recognition from the Chair when they desire to interrupt 
one another. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I hope the Chair will not require the 
consumption of the extra amount of time when I have expressed 
my willingness to yield? 

ae CHAIRMAN, The Chair will have to regulate that 
matter. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Of course. I am simply asking the 
Chair not to, when I have expressed a willingness to yield. 

Mr. WELTY. I understand the gentleman objects to this bill 
because competent stenographers can not be procured in Chicago 
and New York and some other congested centers for the com- 
pensation named in this bill. Will a defendant or plaintiff be 
peered from hiring and paying for substitutes under this 

Mr. MANN of Illinois... Suppose they hire a competent stenog- 
rapher and he makes a fair transcript of the testimony, what 
good is it going to do? ři 

Mr. O'CONNOR. None. 

Mr. WELTY. Why not? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You can not use it in court. If the 
incompetent stenographer says that so and so took place, or if 
there is a hiatus in his transcript, and the record made by the 
competent stenographer shows that so and so took place differ- 
ently from what is shown in the transcript of the incompetent 
stenographer, you have got to take the testimony of the incom- 
petent official stenographer although everybody knows he has 
made a mistake. 

Mr. WELTY. They will have to take the transcript made by 
the stenographers as they took the testimony, but these sub- 
stitutes can be appointed by the official stenographer provided 
for in the bill, and paid for by either plaintiff or defendant. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. How do they correct such a situation as that 
in Chicago? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is not an infrequent thing that there 
is a contest as to what has taken place, notwithstanding the 
stenographer’s notes. Counsel sometimes appear before the 
court and present their recollection of the matter and the court 
determines in the end. 

Mr. DEWALT. Is not that so in every instance, that the 
record is always under the supervision of the court? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is not under this bill, because this 
expressly provides that the sworn statement of the stenographer 
must be taken and the judge can not change it, There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. STEVENSON, That is the difficulty I was raising a 
while ago. Does not iine 15, page 2, make the stenographer's 
transcript superior to the judge's ruling on that matter? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Absolutely. It does not give the 
judge a chance to correct it at all. 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is beyond the control of the judge en- 
tirely. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This says 


All of which exceptions shall have the effect of exceptions duly writ- 
ten out, signed, and sealed by the trial judge at the time of trial. 


That is the transcript prepared by the sworn official, and it 
has to be taken. I do not say that the parties by consent might 
not actually change it, but they could not legally change it. 

Mr. WELTY. Would a judge be required to sign a transcript 
which was not correct? A 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
quired to sign it. 

Mr. WELTY. He would have to sign a transcript before you 
could prosecute a writ of error. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. “All of which exceptions shall have 
the effect of exceptions duly written out, signed, and sealed by 
the trial judge at the time of the trial.” That is all the judge 
does when he signs the bill of exceptions. He certifies to that 
over his signature and seal. This says that the transcript made 
by the stenographer shall have the same effect as though the 
judge had signed and sealed it. I do not know where the judge 
would get authority to change it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr, STEVENSON, As a matter of fact, where we are making 
up a bill of exceptions the judge and attorneys almost always 
condense the statement of facts surrounding each exception, 
and therefore you have only to print that part which relates to 
the exceptions. If this prevails, the whole thing will have to be 
printed. 


Under this provision he is not re- 
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Mr, MANN of Illinois.. I do not know whether they would 
have to print the whole, but it would all have to go up as part of 
the record. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If it all went up as a bill of exceptions, 
it would have to be printed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The language here is very unfor- 
tunate. . y 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Under the common law you sign the excep- 
tion at the time, and for the purpose of avoiding that it is 
entered on the record of the stenographer in this case; and 
then later on when you come to make up the bill of exceptions 
the judge passes on what.actually took place. It is only for the 
purpose of avoiding the necessity of having the old common-law 
form complied with. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have practiced under the common 
law, which I doubt if my friend from Minnesota ever did. I 
never saw a judge sign exceptions at the time the exceptions 
were taken, and I doubt if anybody else ever did. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will 

Mr. RAKER. If a bill of exceptions is signed by the judge 
during the trial, it becomes a part of the record and part of 
the judgment roll, and after it is once signed by the judge 
there is no power except by proper proceedings in the Supreme 
Court to annul it. This provision does away with the judge’s 
consideration of it and does away with the right of the parties 
to be heard as to whether the facts ere true, and does away 
mua the judge’s signature and does away with the judgment 
roll. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not suppose that that was the 
design of the author of the bill, and probably he would say 
that that is not what it means; but that is the language of the 
bill, The gentleman asked us to assume that because they want 
to accomplish a certain thing they have accomplished it, although 
they say something else. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. The point the drafter had in mind in 
the preparation of the bill was to save the ruling of the trial 
judge in the admission of testimony where objections were 
interposed from time to time; that these objections might be 
entered in the transcript so that this question, which has con- 
fronted every lawyer, whether or not independent rulings as to 
questions and answers in the evidence itself should be made the 
subject of a separate and distinct bill of exceptions and there- 
fore encumbering the record, or whether or not when it was in 
the transcript the court might take notice of the fact. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have an idea that what the provi- 
sion was put in the bill for was to prevent a party in a law- 
suit from employing a competent stenographer and then using 
that transcript taken in the trial of a case for the purpose of 
settling the bill of exceptions. They endeavored to make the 
transcript of the official stenographer absolutely controlling, 
so that you could not go behind it by showing that a more 
competent stenographer had taken the testimony differently. 
They want to put a cinch on the official stenographer's tran- 
script. 

I am opposed to this bill because I do not think it is the duty 
of the Government to pay out of the Federal Treasury the cost 
of trying civil suits in the Federal courts. Let the parties pay 
for their own litigation. å 

Second, I am opposed to it because it provides practically for 
the employment of incompetent stenographers and makes their 
transcript the controlling one. Everybody knows that you can 
not get good stenographers for the compensation named in this 
bill. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. I will yield tọ the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BEE. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not think 
the Judiciary Committee ought to perfect some character of 
legislation that will curtail the trial of civil cases in the Federal 
courts and let them go to the State courts? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I fully agree with the gentleman from 
Texas. Ever since I have been a Member of the House I have 
resisted the constant enlargement of the powers of the Federal 
judiciary to try ordinary cases which ought to be tried in the 
State courts, 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Wats# having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, an- 
nounced that the President had approved and signed bills of the 
following titles: 
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On February 14, 1920: 

H. R. 2950. An act to authorize a preference right of entry by 
certain Carey Act entrymen, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11368. An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other 
purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. ; 

On February 17, 1920: 

H. R. 683. An act for the relief of William E. Johnson; T: 

H. R. 396. An act to authorize the payment of certain amounts 
for damages sustained by prairie fire on the Rosebud Indian 
Reservation, in South Dakota; and 

H. R. 10746, An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction, enlarge- 
ment, and equipment of schools, the acquisition and construction 
of a water-supply system, the construction of a sewer system, 
the construction of a city dock and floating dock, and to levy and 
collect a special tax therefor, 

On February 18, 1920: 

H. R. 5665. An act for the relief of Carlow Avellina, 

OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS FOR UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield me 
three minutes? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
three minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the duties of the stenog- 
raphers in this House are entirely different from the duty of a 
court reporter. The reason we have five or six reporters on 
our reportorial staff here is due to the fact that the various 
speeches made here and the various proceedings of the House 
must be transcribed immediately in order that the transcripts 
may be passed upon and corrected shortly after adjournment, 
so that the Recorp may be printed during the night and be ready 
for the next morning. There is no such necessity in court pro- 
ceedings. Why, there are very few Federal judges in the whole 
United States who hold court more than about a third of the time. 
Name me some. Name me some Federal judges who hold court 
more than about a third of the time during the year. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Oh, the gentleman knows that in 
Chicago and New York, and in most of the large districts, the 
Federal judges hold court nearly all of the year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], who is the best posted man, I guess, in the United 
States on most all os the subjects that come up here in Congress, 
admits that he has not been around courthouses for years. Some 
of us have been around the courthouses a little more frequently 
and recently than he has been, possibly when he has been other- 
wise busy studying the various plant growths in his garden 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And I would much rather be in the 
garden than in court. However, the gentleman from Texas is 
mistaken. The Federal judges in these large cities hold court 
all of the year with the exception of a short summer vacation. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman must not get 
the idea that the Federal judges at Chicago are any different 
from the Federal judges everywhere else in the United States; 
and he must not get the idea that all of the court business in this 
Nation is transacted in Chicago, because, as was stated by my 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrves], there are important cases 
tried in Oklahoma and in Texas—cases involving millions of dol- 
lars and involving the life and liberty of citizens. The Federal 
court always meets in the morning not earlier than 10 o'clock. 
The judge hears the evidence, transacts business, and does it 
swiftly and expeditiously for about an hour and a half or two 
hours and then adjourns for noon for about a two-hour recess. 
He comes back in the afternoon, and if he is feeling badly he 
holds court only a short time and then adjourns until the next 
morning. That is about the ordinary process, even in the trial 
of important cases, if you please. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] to kindly give me one minute more. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield one minute more to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of the stenographers will not be over- 
worked. During all of these various and numerous recesses and 
adjournments the stenographers have sometimes 30 days in 
which to get up important transcripts for the attorneys. Of 
course they have assistants to help them get up statements of 
the evidence from day to day where the attorneys are trying 
important cases and want same for use during the trial, but I 
want to say to my friend that they have plenty of time out of the 
24 hours in a day to get up these transcripts, and I do not think 
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the gentleman should become alarmed, because some of the best 
stenographers I have ever known in my life have carried on 
the business in very active courts and have reported the pro- 
ceedings day after day and month after month and year after 
year, preparing their transcripts on time, and have never com- 


plained. As one of such faithful, efficient court reporters, 
serving in a State court for more than eight years continuously, 
I mention Mr. W. H. Graham, now a practicing attorney of 
Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas remind me of something I wanted to say. 
First, the gentleman is in error about the United States courts, 
Most of the judges are working most of the time, and it is 
claimed that in some of the districts there is a shortage of 
judges. I think that is practically true. I referred to Chicago 
not, as suggested by the gentleman from Texas, because I 
thought that Chicago is the place where the most important court 
business is transacted, but merely because when I refer to a 
matter I like to refer to something I know something about. I 
know nothing about how much business is transacted in Texas 
at the present time, although a few years ago I helped to create 
a new judgeship down there because they claimed they were 
very short of judges in transacting the business of that State. 

This is what I wanted to say about stenographers. I am one 
of very few Members of this House who have ever been in the 
House since the proceedings were reported stenographically who 
never corrects his remarks. I never see a transcript of any 
statement which I make on the floor of the House. I sometimes 
have seen the transeripts of the statements made by other Mem- 
-bers of the House after the transcript has been submitted to those 
Members. We have as good a force of stenographers to report 
the proceedings of the House as exists anywhere in the world, 
and yet I have an idea that if my friend from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] or my. friend from some other place should exhibit 
the transcript of their statements made on the floor of the 
House after they have corrected them, one would be led to think 
that the transcript had been left in a chicken yard with chickens 
tracking over it with inked feet. The only authority that Mem- 
bers have is to correctly put on paper what they have said, and 
there is no Member here who corrects his remarks who does not 
thereby say that there has been a slight error on the part of the 
stenographer in reporting what he said, and while that would 
not always be correct, it sometimes happens; but under this bill 
you propose to fix it so that after the court stenographer pro- 
vided for in the bill makes a mistake nobody can correct it. 

I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hastings]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
the bill and I am heartily in favor of section 2. I have not had 
very extensive practice before the Federal courts, but I have 
had some. The Federal courts that I practiced before were 
legislative Federal courts, and we had a good many czars on the 
bench. Whenever a member of the bar tried to get the record 
corrected as against the czar on the bench, the contest was 
very unequal. 

This bill practically follows the law in the State of Oklahoma, 
with reference to State courts now. We have a stenographer 
who takes down the proceedings. They take down the testi- 
mony, they take down the rulings, and in the event that a 
transcript is required the notes of the stenographer are tran- 
scribed. What I nttempted to say when my good friend was 
impatient and had the floor a few moments ago was this, that 
not one in twenty of the cases tried either in a State court or 
a Federal court is appealed, so that in not one in twenty cases 
tried is it necessary to transcribe the record. Everyone who has 
practiced before either a State or Federal court knows that is 
correct. < 

My good friend from Ilinois injects the remarks that we do 
not have any important cases tried in Oklahoma. I venture to 
say that there are more important lawsuits in the Federal courts 
in the eastern district of Oklahoma than in any other Federal 
court in the United States. I would state furthermore that 
that court is always busy and usually one or two outside judges, 
sent from other districts, are there to assist the judge for the 
eastern judicial district. What I want to emphasize is this, 
that cases may be tried day in and day out, and the stenographer 
is there, and he makes notes of the proceedings, the rulings, 
and so forth, and yet the proceedings are not transcribed and 
the rulings are not transcribed unless it becomes necessary for 
an appeal or a bill of exceptions is to be prepared for the judge 
to certify. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
minutes more. 


I will ask the gentleman to yield me two 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield the gentleman one minute 
more. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to make one more observation, and 
that is this: This stenographer is to be appointed by the judge. 
The judge himself can-change the stenographer whenever he 
wants to, and he is dead certain to appoint a competent man; 
but if he makes a mistake and appoints an incompetent man, 
unter the terms of this bill he can change him any day. 

The eminent trial judge may be mistaken the next day as to 
what transpired. The lawyer may be mistaken. Who could 
better be relied upon than the stenographer himself to say what 
actually did take place if it is disputed by the judge and is dis- 
puted by the lawyer? [Applause.] É 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, in section 2 the whole matter 
could be covered, and I say this in all earnestness, because I 
know the committee wants to get the right provision. 

That such official stenographer shall take full stenographic notes of 
the testimony and proceedings in all judicial proceedings and trials. 

Now, you could stop right there. That means everything from 
the time the case opens until the court discharged the jury, every 
word that every attorney utters in court in regard to the trial 
or statement that the judge makes from the time the trial 
begins until the end, every declaration he makes to the jury, 
every criticism he makes of counsel, every exception made by 
counsel to the rulings of the judge, and then the charge to the 
jury. Now, to make it specific and avoid all question you could 
add “ together with the judge’s charge, if any, and of all rulings 
and orders and any comment or remark of the trial judge relat- 
ing to the case on trial,” and stop right there. That makes this 
bill certain, so there will be no question about it. It ought to be 
that way. Many of the States have it and it protects counsel. 
There must be a stenographic report of the trial of cases. 
There ought to be. Now, there are three methods in our State 
and some other States in preparing an appeal. A bill of ex- 
ceptions, with which everyone is familiar; a statement of the 
ease, which is a little more voluminous and which makes more 
specific the matters involved because it makes specific wherein 
the evidence is insufficient to sustain the findings of the court 
or the verdict of the jury, and that must be specified in the 
specification of exceptions. Then there is the newer procedure 
in operation in California for the last 12 years, something similar 
to an appeal in an equity case in some States, especially Oregon, 
and it has worked admirably. It ought to be in force in the 
Federal courts. In the State of Oregon, if you try an equity 
case, the stenographer takes all of the testimony and proceed- 
ings, and then the court, after counsel has been given notice, 
goes over the record and then certifies it, and that record goes 
to the supreme court, without being printed, counsel being re- 
quired to present an abstract. Now, by this new system the 
stenographer takes all of the testimony and proceedings. Coun- 
sel are notified. If they desire to be heard, the court conducts 
the hearing in a short time, and all this surplus matter is 
stricken out. The record is short; there is no printing of the 
record. Only the record certified by the court goes to the 
supreme court. Counsel have printed an abstract. Take, for 
instance the supreme court; go look at the supreme court 
printed records, and you will find volume after volume of 
records of proceedings anywhere from 1 up to 28 or 30 that 
have been printed. You save that expense. You save expense 
on appeal, and you prevent the litigant from being bankrupted 
by the reporter as well as by the printing of testimony. The 
gentleman from Illinois is clearly correct, and we ought not 
to overlook what he says with reference to lines 15, 16, and 17, 
where it says: 

All of which exceptions shall have the effect of exceptions duly 
written out, signed, and sealed by the trial judge at the time of trial. 

Now, if that means anything it means what it says, namely, 
that you have complied with all the formal procedure, notice to 
adverse counsel, all proceedings of the court to determine 
whether or not the testimony and exceptions concerning the 
facts in the record are true. The judge then passes on it, and 
you have an opportunity to be heard before the judge and get 
the facts in the bill of exceptions and 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. May I have time to finish this sentence. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. But you place upon the statute book a new pro- 
vision giving this power to the reporter to transcribe and file 
with the clerk this record which disposes of all the prelimi- 
naries, and then this record goes and there is no way to obviate 
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it unless by special proceedings before the judge, and if he 
denies it, then by application to correct the record in the 
Supreme Court. You know that is most difficult to do. The 
other provision in the bill as to employing an official reporter 
and then pay for the transcript is valuable and ought to be 
enacted. I trust the committee will look to the suggestion just 
made, first as to the testimony and proceedings in the trial of 
the case, and second as to these bills of exceptions, because you 
clearly do away with the opportunity to either party to be 
heard on a settlement as to the bill of exceptions before the 
judge before he signs it, and the bill of exceptions once signed 
it may be a month or two or three months until the case is 
finally acted upon and final judgment rendered. It then be- 
comes part of the judgment roll and upon appeal the Supreme 
Court considers it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
of my time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a 
good bill and ought to be enacted into law. I never could under- 
stand why it was that during all of these years, while the State 
courts had their stenographers to take down their proceedings, 
the Federal courts either in a criminal or a civil case had no ste- 
nographers and unless your client was able to hire a stenographer, 
when the trial was finished, no matter how many errors had been 
committed or how much injustice done, you had no record from 
which to appeal, and hence no adequate relief. 

Our State courts in Missouri for years have been provided 
with official stenographers. They pay the stenographers a 
salary of $1,800 per year, and then they are allowed 45 cents per 
page for transcripts for the original copy and 15 cents per page 
for carbon copies. Under that provision we get the best stenog- 
raphers obtainable in all our State courts. Such stenographers 
take down all the proceedings. Every word that is uttered in 
the trial of a case becomes a part of the record. After the trial 
has been finished, if either litigant desires to appeal, he can pay 
for having the transcript written up, and when the case is de- 
cided it is taxed as costs in the case. If there is any controversy 
as to the accuracy of the testimony which has been taken, as it 
appears in the stenographer’s transcript, it is a matter for the 
trial court to make the correction, and when he signs the tran- 
script of the testimony that becomes the record of the case. 

Now, what is the case in the Federal courts? I have gone into 
the Federal court as a district attorney to try criminal cases. 
have gone into the Federal court in our State as a representative 
of litigants in civil cases. I have seen so many instances of in- 
justice resulting from the lack of a proper person to keep the 
record of a trial that I have always wondered why it was that 
some provision was not made in the Federal courts at least as 
good as that to-day in the State courts for keeping a record of 
what transpired in the trial of cases. I remember one instance 
in the progress of a criminal case, where the Government had no 
stenographer. We presented our testimony. The trial lasted for 
a number of days. The defendant had provided himself with a 
stenographer at his own expense, and during the trial of the case 
there was much testimony developed which was of great impor- 
tance to one of the departments of this Government, and when 
the trial had been finished the defendant’s attorney destroyed 
the transcript and the Government's attorney was unable to pro- 
cure a copy of such testimony. Such a thing could not have 
happened if this bill had been a law at that time. 

Take it in criminal cases. Many defendants are unable to hire 
their own stenographers when they go into court. The court 
may sometimes make comments which result in great prejudice 
to him during the trial of a case. He may make those comments 
in ruling upon the testimony or in giving his oral instructions, 
which sometimes amounts to an argument, and yet without a 
stenographer no record is preserved. I have always had the 
feeling that a judge will be more careful in the comments he 
makes if he knows there is an official reporter taking down all 
the testimony which is being presented and all the remarks and 
rulings made by him. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. o 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARD]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr Chairman, although the biH may more prop- 
erly be spoken of by the very able gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. STEELE], I want to say that I am in favor of the basic 
idea of it, which provides for an official court stenographer, 
and I think the reasons just given by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Newton] should be convincing to every man who has 
had to do with the trial of cases in courts, whether Federal or 
State courts. At the same time, I think we are indebted to the 
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observations of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], whose 
keenness of judgment upon matters as written in bills we always 
concede. And I desire to call certain matters to the attention 
of the proponents of the bill, the chairman of the committee, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] with re- 
spect to the possibility of certain amendments. 

In section 2 of the bill, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“trials,” it would be my suggestion that the words “ when 
requested by any party or the court” should be included in 
the bill; because there are very many cases where stenographic 
reports are unnecessary. The ordinary work of a court, the 
little things that come up from day to day, are not necessary, 
but where a case is of importance, and either party desires or 
the court desires it, the official stenographer should be com- 
pelled to do that work. 

Now, I have another suggestion about the complaint which 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] made of lines 15, 16, 
and 17. It is the contention of the gentleman that the language 
of the bill would arbitrarily close all further action and pro- 
hibit any amendment by the court. I do not think that is the 
intention of the bill, but I think it could probably be expressed 
a little bit better if we were to strike out the word “all” as 
it appears on line 15 and insert the words “the notation,” so 
that it would appear: 

The notation of which exceptions shall have the effect of exceptions 
Guly written out, signed, and sealed by the trial judge at the time of 
the trial. 

There can be no intent in the minds of those who favor the 
bill that the power of the judge to determine what the excep- 
tions are when he signs the transcript shall be foreclosed by 
any stenographic report. It is only that the exceptions taken 
in this form, by making an exception by verbal motion, shall 
have the same effect as where it was written out. 

I also desire to call attention to the fact that probably in 
section 3 we should have a provision that this compensation of 
$2,000 shall be in lieu of compensation now paid as secretary 
under existing law. I would also suggest, too, that, on page 
1 of the bill, the court may have the power to appoint a ste- 
nographer or stenographers. And I would rather impose that 
power in a court to appoint two stenographers in a case of a 
congested condition of a docket in a great city than I would to 
permit a stenographer to appoint, with the approval of the 
court, a substitute stenographer. I believe, with the power to 
appoint a stenographer or stenographers at this specified com- 
pensation, with proper compensation for transcribing and with 
the safeguarding provisions of the bill, that a great and neces- 
sary reform will be worked out to the benefit of litigants in 
Federal courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE]. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the committee 
has so fully explained the provisions of this bill that very 
little remains to be said except by way of repetition. 

I wish to say, however, that this bill had its origin among the 
members of the Judiciary Committee itself—not the committee 
of the present House, but the committee of the last House. At 
a meeting of the subcommittee of that committee, having charge 
of legislation of this kind, it was suggested by Mr. Reavis, Mr. 
Garp, and one or two other gentlemen, and myself, that there 
should be legislation bearing upon this question; that our 
Federal courts were behind the State courts and lacked the 
modernizing influence of a stenographer in court to take down 
their official records. - 

Within the last 30 years a stenographer has been part of the 
essential equipment not only of every court but of the office of 
every professional man, and, you may say, in every accounting 
room in the land, The Government has recognized the appoint- 
ment of stenographers in aid of its executive business by sup- 
plying a clerical force of this kind in nearly all the executive 
departments of the Government. It is now part of the civil- 
service examination of the Government, and, therefore, it seems 
that the court, one of the coordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment, is the last part of the official business of the Government 
to be provided with this necessity. In that respect it is very 
much behind our State courts. I can say within my own State 
for 35 years the courts have been proyided with official stenog- 
raphers at the expense of the county. They were paid a com- 
pensation at that time of not more than $2,000 per annum, as 
provided in this bill. Now the limit has been increased, as I 
recollect it, to $3,000 or $3,500, and the cost of the copy was 
practically what was stated in the original bill. Now, the work 
of a stenographer will very much facilitate and dispatch all 
the business of the court. The old method of taking down notes 
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of testimony by longhand, by judges and lawyers, very much 
hindered the progress of a trial. But with a stenographer 
there are no such delays, and he will practically, in my judg- 
ment, save his cost in the facility with which the business of 
the courts will be dispatched, 

About seven years ago a commission appointed to revise the 
civil code made a recommendation to Congress upon this sub- 
ject, and that recommendation was as follows: 

The value of shorthand notes of testimony and other proceedings in 
expediting trials and in securing accuracy in bills of exception and 
transcripts on appeal is abundantly established by experi Shae Cz || 
believed to be desirable that this duty shall be performed by sworn 
officers of the court, with such provision as will secure the rvation 
of the notes. The laws of nearly all the States provide for court 
stenographers, and there are abundant considerations of convenience and 
economy which dictate that the laws of the United States should no 
longer fail to do so. 

Now, after the necessity for this legislation was made ap- 
parent the question came up with reference to the expense of it 
upon the Federal Government. In the bill which I reported in 
the last Congress provision was made for the payment of the ex- 
pense out of the Federal Treasury, as it is in this bill, and 
also provision was made in that bill for the payment of an 
enlarged cost per folio of the notes taken by the stenographer. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will it interrupt the gentleman to 
ask him a question in that connection? 

Mr. STEELE. No, sir. 

Mr. BEE. Is there any provision of existing law that pays 
traveling expenses for the stenographers or secretaries of the 
judges? 

Mr. STEELE. There is no provision in the existing law for 
the payment of stenographers or even of secretaries. 

Mr. BEE. Therefore no traveling expense is provided? 

Mr. STEELE. No, sir. 

Now, the question of expense confronted the committee, and 
they sincerely desired to have a measure prepared so that the 
courts could be relieved and at the same time that no addi- 
tional burden would be placed upon the Federal Treasury. It 
was ascertained from the Department of Justice that out of the 
appropriation made to that department nearly every Federal 
district judge is now provided with a secretary at an expense 
of $1,500 per annum, so that it was thought that instead of 
allowing $1,500 to be expended for a private secretary to the 
judge, that money should be used in providing a court stenogra- 
pher, which would relieve litigants of the inconvenience and ex- 
pense of providing their own stenographers in the trial of cases, 
and which became a very heavy burden upon the poor litigant, 
inasmuch as the poor litigant was at a great disadvantage in 
comparison with the wealthy litigant, who could always pro- 
vide his own stenographer. We therefore concluded that in 
this bill we would provide that the official stenographer should 
perform the service now performed by a secretary, for which 
there is no provision in the law outside of the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Justice, and that by so doing there 
would practically be no additional expense to the Government, 

In addition to this the Government now pays for stenographic 
work in the trial of Government cases something like $35,000 
per annum, of which amount it will be practically relieved, ex- 
eept possibly the cost of the transcript at the minimum price 
provided in this bill; so that from the standpoint of economy, it 
seems to me, this bill meets the question and provides the 
court with a stenographer and the litigant with that great 
assistance without any great additional expense practically 
upon the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
yield? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman refers to the “ mini- 
mum price.” Will not the Government under this bill still be 
required to pay for the copy that it receives? 

Mr. STEELE. That is what I stated. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. At a maximum price? 

Mr. STEELE. It is both a maximum and a minimum. It is 
the price. I say it is a “minimum price,” because at 2 cents 
per folio copy I can not imagine anybody receiving that service 
at any less cost than that. I think the gentleman will agree 
to that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How do you get at 2 cents a copy? 

Mr. STEELE. Just the same as any litigant under the terms 
of the bill has the right to require it, and it is the duty of 
the stenographer to furnish it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. First, somebody must order it at 10 
cents a folio. How can the Government get the additional copy? 

Mr. STEELE. Upon request; upon the payment of that price. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does not the gentleman think that the 
Government will order it first in every case? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. STEELE. No. I have just stated that the stenographic 
work now costs the Government, in Government cases alone, 
$35,000 a year, and a large amount of that will be saved under 
the terms of this bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I can not see how it will be saved 
under this bill. 

Mr. STEELE. It will be saved because the Government will 
not be required to supply its own stenographer in order to take 
the notes. 

Now, various criticisms have been made, some with respeet 
to special provisions of this bill. In the main it seems to me 
the criticisms are largely theoretical and do not have any sub- 
stantial merit. 

Now, with reference to the appointment, in the first section, 
of substitute stenographers, that is simply intended to meet a 
temporary condition that arises in all courts and in all offices, 
and that is a stenographer may be ill at some time; it may be 
necessary for him to be absent; and during that temporary con- 
dition the court can temporarily appoint some one to take his 
place. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. s 

Mr. WELTY. Under that section 1 would the court or the 
stenographer be permitted to appoint more than one? 

Mr. STEELE. Ido not think so. I think the court is limited 
to appointing one stenographer, and I think at all times the 
provisions of the bill limit one stenographer to each judge or 
practically each court. 

Mr. WELTY. Suppose both the plaintiff and defendant re- 
quired a daily transcript. It would be physically impossible for 
two stenographers to furnish that every day, would it not? 

Mr. STEELE. That depends a good deal upon the skill of the 
stenographers. If they have copies every day, there would 
have to be assistants to the stenographers. There would have to 
be clerks, possibly, appointed who could read the stenographic 
notes outside of the stenographer. 

Mr. WELTY. This bill gives no authority for that. 

Mr. STEELE. This bill makes no provision for that. They 
can provide that themselves during the progress of the trial. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. As to the question of compensation, would not 
the gentleman think there would be difficulty in securing efficient 
stenographers for the compensation provided for by the bill? 

In our State we pay the official stenegraphers of the courts 
$3,600 a year. In addition to that, we pay them mileage at the 
rate of 10 cents a mile going and coming to and from home, 
and we pay them all their necessary expenses while in attend- 
ance on the court, including their stationery. In addition to 
that they are paid for transcripts of the testimony, and if a 
daily transcript is required they are paid an increased amount 
for that. It seems to me that when we take into consideration 
the scarcity of good stenographers and the salaries in demand, 
the compensation fixed by this bill is rather small. 

Mr. STEELE. I will say to my colleague on the committee 
that what he has stated to be the compensation in his State, 
and the practice with reference to furnishing supplies and pay- 
ing for transcripts, is also the practice in my own State. Down 
to this time we have had no difficulty in getting competent 
stenographers. At the present time, with the present high cost 
of living, it may be that the compensation fixed in this bill is 
too low. Personally I would prefer to see it higher. My col- 
leagues upon the committee felt that this was adequate and 
that competent stenographers could be secured at the compensa- 
tion fixed in the bill. I yielded to their superior judgment in 
this regard. 

Criticism has also been made with reference to a provision in 
section 2 of the bill, providing that— 

Such exception shall be noted by the official stenographer in his 
notes, together with any exception to the judge's charge, taken before 


the jury retires; all of which exceptions shall have the effect of excep- 
tions duly written out, and sealed by the trial- judge at the 


e of trial. 

I wish to say, with reference to that provision, that we have 
had practically that identical language in our Pennsylvania 
statute for the last 20 or 30 years. It is not so rigid as to ex- 
clude the trial judge from any control over his record after the 
trial has taken place. The trial judge always has control of 
his record, and when an exception is asked for, when the coun- 
sel sitting at the table says to the stenographer, “I ask for an 
exception to that ruling,” the stenographer notes that upon his 
record. Then, if the judge wishes to say anything further or 
do anything further, he has his opportunity then and there, 
just the same as the counsel has, and in the final make-up of 
the record, if the case goes to the appellate court, it is always 
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within the control of the court to go over the record and certify 
as to any errors that may be contained therein. The practice 
of th court can be regulated by a rule of court just as well 
as it could be by a fixed statutory provision here. After the 
record is made up, if there is any conflict of opinion as to the 
accuracy of the record, the court can always fix the time when 
objections will be heard and the matter will be determined by 
the court, and whatever is determined by the court at that time 
stands a- the official record. But in the absence of anything of 
that kind, all that counsel has to do—and it is a great labor- 
sdving device in the preparation of an appeal—is to go over 
the record, and, where an exception is noted by the stenogra- 
pher, assign that as error, include that part of the record, and 
it answers all the purposes of a bill of exceptions signed and 
sealed by the trial judge. But that does not eliminate the 
power of the judge to control his record at any time if any 
error is committed by the stenographer with reference to it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question in 
that connection? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman think the language 
employed in the bill here, technically construed, carries out the 
interpretation stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STEELE. Absolutely. It is shown by the experience of 
30 years in our State, and I have no doubt whatever of it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The language of that particular section 
is: 

All of which exceptions shall have the effect of exceptions dul 
written out, signed, and sealed by the trial judge at the time of tria 

Mr. STEELE. Yes; “shall have the effect of exceptions”; 
but the record is always within the control of the court not- 
withstanding that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was only fearful that this language 
might make it possible to put a different construction upon it. 

Mr. STEELE. Absolutely not. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. On page 3 the following language appears: 

In addition to such salary, such official stenographer may charge 
for any transcript of such notes ordered by any person interested 
other n a judge of such court 10 cents per folio thereof. 

I should like to inquire if this language authorizes the judge 
of the court to require a copy of the transcript? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. And if so, for whose benefit? 

Mr. STEELE. For his own benefit in expediting the trial or 
hearing and argument of the case, or on a motion for a new 
trial, or a judgment non obstante veredicto, or for any other 
matter of rehearing he may order it for his own use. 

Mr. RHODES. Then why should not that language be quali- 
fied by the words “for his own use“? Because so much has 
been said_in regard to poor litigants being unable to obtain 
transcripts, might it not be possible that the judge in a certain 
case might be moved to request a copy of such transcripts for 
the benefit of such litigants? 

Mr. STEELE. I would not assume that any judge would 
abuse his power to that extent. 

Mr. RHODES. That might be a fair assumption, but would 
it not be possible for such a thing to be done? 

Mr. STEELE. I would not conceive it. 

Mr. CLASSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. y) 

Mr. CLASSON. The language is “for the use of such judge.” 

Mr. RHODES. I was calling attention to the language in 
line 3, page 3, and I submit that the qualifying words to which 
the gentleman refers are not there. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; but that refers to the language in lines 
6, 7, and 8. 

Mr. RHODES. 
be there. 

Mr. DEWALT. It is in lines 6, 7, and 8 of the same para- 
graph. 

Mr, STEELE. My own judgment is that the passage of this 
bill will not add any burden to the Federal Treasury; that it 
will expedite the trial of cases in Federal courts; that it will 
modernize Federal court procedure so that it will be abreast of 
the State courts in the facility with which the Federal courts 
can do business, and will expedite the dispatch of the public 
business. It is a bill that is desirable from every point of 
view, and I hope the House will give it favorable consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, VoLsTEAD] has 10 minutes 
remaining, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 


If that is intended, then that language should 


Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be an at- 
tempt at a superabundance of argument even to try to reinforce 
what has been said by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE] and others who have advocated this bill. 

Let us lay aside for a moment the necessity of the bill, the 
advisability of it, and the cost thereof, and consider, if you 
please, some of the exceptions that have been made to the bill 
itself. While I am for the bill, my opinion is not of such a 
character that I should not advocate the passage of the bill if 
there were reasonable amendments proposed thereto. I do 
think, with all due deference to my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, that there is considerable merit in the criticism that has 
been made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and 
also the suggestions by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD]. I think that they are very easy of correction and 
amendment, and I suggest to the chairman of the committee 
and the gentleman having charge of the bill [Mr. STEELE] that 
they consider the advisability of inserting, on page 2, line 11, 
after the word“ jury,” these words: or in the course of the 
trial or proceedings in regard thereto.” 

That would certainly include all dictum made by the court in 
any argument other than in the presence of the jury. It would 
include all rulings made by the court in applications for a new 
trial, or all proceedings had before the court in bane if the 
court sat in bane without a jury. 

The criticism made by the gentleman from California Mr.) 
RAKER], and also in part by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], I think is well taken, that these rulings, orders, and 
comments, to which exception could be taken as the bill is now 
framed, would be confined to those made in the presence of the 
jury. Therefore I think the insertion of the words would cure 
that, and I refer them to the respectful consideration of the 
committee. 

Now, as to the other point made by the gentleman from TMi- 
nois [Mr. Mann], which was that this stenographic copy as 
youched for by the stenographer and sworn to by him—as he is 
a sworn officer of the court—become of the same effect as the 
exceptions duly written out and signed by the judge himself. I 
grant you that a fair and technical construction of the bill as 
now written might admit of that construction. I think that 
can be easily cured if, in line 17, after the word “trial,” the 
gentleman in charge of the bill will insert these words: “if 
certified by the court,” so that the reading would be: 

All of which exceptions shall have the effect of exceptions duly 
written out, signed, and sealed by the trial judge at the time of trial 
if certified by the court. 

In that way you would obviate the difficulty. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I agree with the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] in his suggestion that the only justification for 
this bill is upon the theory that the public has an interest in 
civil litigation. If it has that interest, and in my judgment it 
has an interest in all civil litigation, if only from the standpoint 
that it is interested in seeing the poor man secure his rights 
when opposed by one who has sufficient means to pay for the 
vindication of his rights, this bill ought to carry a mandate or 
direction to the stenographer to make a transcript of every 
case which he takes and make it a part of the record of the 
court. f 

In order for him to do this he must be a competent stenogra- 
pher. Down in Louisiana, where we have the civil law, our 
code of practice requires that all cases must come up on the 
law and the evidence, necessitating a transcript in each and 
every case that comes to the court of appeals or the supreme 
court. We know the necessity of having good stenographers. 
I notice that a great many assume that all stenographers are 
equally good, for some peculiar reason which I have not been 
able to understand. As a matter of fact, all stenographers are 
not equally good. There are good stenographers and bad 
stenographers, just as there are good blacksmiths and bad black- 
smiths, good carpenters and bad carpenters, good slaters and 
mediocre slaters. There is a maxim in the shorthand world— 
and years ago I was of that splendid profession, and I might 
say, poetically, that I, too, was born in Arcadia—there is a 
maxim among stenographers that a poor stenographer with a 
good memory is a better stenographer than the good stenogra- 
pher with a bad memory. For, after all, it is a fundamental 
of every process of writing which from a lack of vocalization 
causes it to depend largely upon catch signs to assist the 
memory that a thoroughly educated person with a splendid 
memory should be the writer in order to make a desirable 
transcript of any record that comes under his observation and 
pencil. Therefore I believe it would be necessary, in the first 
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instance, to secure a desirable stenographer. Where it is neces- 
sary from day to day to transcribe the notes the stenographer 
has to employ an amanuensis, and the amount provided for in 
this bill would not allow him anything after the payment of the 
amanuensis—not more than to pay his rent and put a pair of 
shoes on his feet. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'CONNOR. I will yield. - 

Mr. BEE. I want to say to the gentleman that I have an 
amendment increasing the compensation. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I think it is absolutely essential because, 
say what you will, these modern influences to which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has referred will go on, and what to- 
day may be deemed unnecessary will certainly be necessary in a 
few years to come. 

I remember the time down in New Orleans when our criminal 
courts did not have stenographers. Then questions went up 
purely upon matters of law, because our criminal process is, 
after all, bottomed on the English common law. Louisiana, as 
you doubtless know, is the only State in the Union where the 
record goes up on the facts in civil cases as well as the law, and 
they have for a long time been considering in inner or esoteric 
circles abandoning that old and long established practice down 
there. After the criminal courts were provided with stenog- 
raphers the most astute criminal lawyers recognized at once 
that they could get a case up to the supreme court not only 
upon the law but upon the facts by making the facts in each 
and every case where they took a bill of exception a part of the 
bill of exceptions. In consequence, every judge in the supreme 
court knows a criminal case as well as if he had heard it as a 
juror. I am not saying that is not in the interest of justice, but 
I do say that a true and correct transcript should be made by a 
competent stenographer, able to secure and make a full report, 

The remuneration offered in this bill is not sufficient to bring 
into the field the best services required, and you do undoubt- 
edly require the highest and best talent obtainable if you 
are going to embark in this new channel in the direction of 
securing the ends of justice through the civil courts, aided and 
assisted by this modernizing influence which has come into the 
field of journalism, law, commerce, and legislation. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK. Does the gentleman not think that this compen- 


sation which the stenographers will receive for making type- 


written transcripts of their records would be a considerable 
addition to the compensation provided here, 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I do not know, for the reason that while a 
stenographer in a_court in Chicago may be able to secure u 
sufficient sum in that way to pay a desirable amanuensis, the 
man in New Orleans might not be able to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, criticism has been made of 
this bill, chiefly criticism of its language, but so far as I 
can gather no real opposition to the plan or purpose of the 
measure has been manifested. I think we generally recognize 
that it is high time that we tried to modernize the district 
courts so as to get them somewhat in line with the practice 
that is common all over the country, a practice that has been 
found not only desirable but necessary, particularly in view of 
the fact that there is now much complaint that the poor are 
not getting a fair deal. We certainly ought to be willing to 
grant this particular relief, which would be of especial value 
to those who can not afford to pay expensive stenographers in 
courts to protect their interests. This is necessary to enable 
them to have their cases properly reviewed by the courts. 

The question of fees seems to agitate a great many of the 
Members. It is no doubt true that in some of the large cities 
the stenographers earn a great deal more money than this bill 
may give them. A few days ago I was told by one of the 
stenographers who was doing work about the Capitol that two 
men of his firm were making $50,000 a year, $25,000 each, 
They are getting 25 cents per folio, and they are not getting 
any salary at all. z 

Mr. OCONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I have not the time. In cities like 
St. Louis they are getting, as we are informed, practically the 
fees that we are providing in this bill. In my own State, in the 
large cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, cities that have a great 
deal of important litigation, they are getting a salary of not to 
exceed $2,000, with substantially the same fees for transcripts. 
I do not believe that there is going to be any hardship imposed 
upon these stenographers and I do not believe there is any neces- 
sity for increasing these allowances. There is no doubt that 
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these stenographers will get a great deal out of the transcripts, 
much more than the salary. I am told that several of the men 
who are now serving as secretaries to the judges are acting as 
stenographers. That is, they are able now to get men at $1,500- 
a year to act as secretaries who add to their salary by serving 
as stenographers. I do not think there is going to be any serious 
difficulty about the matter at all. I am willing to submit the 
question to this House. I feel an interest in the bill, because I 
believe the time has come when we ought to deal fairly with this 
matter and put these courts on something like the same plane as 
the State courts. The Federal courts certainly should not be 
behind the times. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That such official stenographer shall take full stenographic 
notes of the testimony in all judicial proceedings and trials, to; er 
with the judge's charge, if any, and of all rulings and orders am any 
comment or remark of the trial judge relating to the case on trial made 
in the presence of the jury, to which rulings, orders, comments, or 
remarks either party may hype as a matter of right, and such excep- 
tion shall be noted by the official stenographer in his notes, together 
with any exception to the Judge's charge, taken before the jury retires ; 
all of which exceptions shall have the effect of exceptions duly written 
out, signed, and sealed by the trial judge at the time of trial: And it 
shail be the duty of such 8 to act as secretary to such judge 
and to take full stenographic notes of such other matters in connec- 
3 the business of the court as the judge may from time to time 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “shall,” insert “when requested by 
either party or the court.“ 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment is 


to take care of the numerous cases where stenographic reports 


are entirely unnecessary. AS everyone knows who has ob- 
served affairs of this kind, there are many instances in all courts 
in the ordinary practice of the day where there is no necessity to 
transcribe the statement of counsel or the presentation of 
matters in purely ex parte proceedings: Section 2, as I read it, 
provides that the stenographer shall take full stenographic notes 
of testimony in all judicial proceedings. This is a matter which 
should be under the control of the court and the litigants, and if 
the litigants request it they should have the right to have the 
testimony taken by the stenographer, and if the court directs it 
the testimony should be so taken. 

Mr. STEELE. Does the gentleman mean by that amendment 
that the stenographic notes shall only be taken where directed 
by the court or requested by one of the parties? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; when requested by the parties or directed 
by the court. 

Mr. STEELE. The stenographer is supposed to receive an 
annual compensation, and the annual compensation is to cover 
the work in taking the stenographic notes. I would quite agree 
with the gentleman that there should be no transcribing of the 
notes, but I think he should take the notes. 

Mr. GARD. There is no necessity for it always. 

Mr. STEELE. Because sometimes parties themselves make 
up their minds to appeal a case after the trial has actually taken 
place. Ina situation such as might arise under the gentleman's 
amendment, there would be in that case no way of obtaining 
the stenographic notes. Whether the notes should be tran- 
scribed or not may well depend upon the action of the parties or 
the courts. I think the stenographer ought to perform the duties 
for which he is paid an annual compensation by taking the 
notes. ; 

Mr. GARD. I think if you have a stenographer to take down 
every word that is said in the progress of all judicial proceed- 
ings and trials, you will accumulate such a mass of shorthand 
notes that you will have to have not only one but many stenog- 
raphers to do the work. 

The parties know what they want, the court knows what he 
wants, and it seems to me it would safeguard both the interests 
of the litigants and the interest of the court. 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. CHINDBLOM rose. 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think the better way 
to provide for that would be to have the language read “ that 
such official stenographer shall, unless excused by the presiding 
justice and with the consent of the parties,” and so forth? 

Mr. GARD. Well, that is simply the alternative; it is stating 
the negative side of it. 

Mr. WALSH. That would require the assent of the parties 
to the stenographer being excused. The other would leave it 
up to the presiding judge. 
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Mr. GARD. It has the,same effect. I think either result is 
obtained by the parties or either party requesting the stenog- 
rapher to take the evidence down, and if the court requests him 
to take it down then the interests of both in the case are well 
safecuarded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio to read, after 
the word “ shall,” in line 6, page 2, unless excused by the pre- 
siding judge with the consent of the parties.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may we have the 
original amendment again reported? 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, before the amendment is reported 
I desire to change the word “ either,” in the amendment re- 
ported by me, to the word “ any.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to modify his amendment as stated. Is there objection? 
The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 2, line 6, after the word 
“shall,” insert when requested by any party or the court.” s 

The CHAIRMAN. Now the Clerk wil report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Gand: Page 2, line 6, after the word “ shall,” insert “ un- 
less excused by the presiding judge with the consent of the parties.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it is the difference be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee. The fact is universal, and 
experience teaches us that that which vou give away people 
take. This bill proposes to give without charge the expense of 
a stenographer. Why should the parties waive it? The parties 
to a lawsuit do not waive things unless they think they gain 
something by it. As long as we offer to give them the use of a 
stenographer they will take the use of the stenographer. Wither 
one of these amendments if enacted will amount to the same 
thing, because it will never be exercised in any case, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not a fact that the stenographer on a 
salary will be preseht in the court anyway, and his time might 
as well be employed taking these notes? It does not have to be 

a lawsuit, because lawsuits terminate suddenly and unexpectedly, 
and although he might be excused in one case he would have to 
be present and ready for the next one. Why should not he take 
these stenographic notes as long as he has an annual salary and 
gets paid for taking them? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, as far as that is concerned that 
is not the question involved here in this amendment. As far 
as that is concerned this stenographer is to occupy a very im- 
portant position otherwise. He will be required to be the sec- 
retary of the judge in place of the secretary the judge now has. 
Let me say to the gentleman from New York neither he nor I, 
I suppose, am a stenographer. Stenographic work is hard work, 
and no man or woman lives, in my judgment, who can take 
stenographie work six hours a day every day in the year and 
keep it up. The strain is too much. The gentleman has a sec- 
retary who can take stenographic work, but after a while his 
secretary changes off, writes out his work. But here is a propo- 
sition which requires.a stenographer all the time that the court 
is in session, every day, to be on hand taking testimony, and then 
when this stenographer is to write it out I do not know, but I 
assume at night. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The way they do that kind of work is the 
stenographer has always attached to his staff. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But there is no staff here. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I know, but a staff is here in this sense, that 
they make a great deal more money by transcribing than by 
taking 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Not under this bill they do not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the sub- 
stitute by adding at the end of the substitute “in a civil proceed- 
ing.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the substitute offered by Mr. Wars by adding at the end 
of the substitute In a civil proceeding.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to amend that further by saying, “in a civil proceeding or 
action.’ i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
modify his amendment by adding 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I do not think 
the gentleman would desire to offer that amendment and then 


alata the very next line, “in all judicial proceedings and 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, if this provision should 
obtain at all, it should certainly be confined to civil proceedings; 
otherwise you create a situation where you deprive the de- 
fendant in a criminal suit of the advantages which he would 
have if he were more intelligent or better informed as to the 
proceedings in court and which he would lose by reason of his 
lack of information or by reason of his lack of counsel being 
present to help him. Certainly if we are going to provide official 
stenographers for the courts those stenographers should be 
available in criminal proceedings for the benefit of men who are 
charged with the commission of crime. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. There are a great many convictions on pleas of 
guilty. The gentleman would not want to have the stenographer 
take down the testimony in a case of that kind? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would. I will say to the gentleman 
the plea of guilty might have been inadvertently entered, or some 
other reason might exist why there should be a record of the 
proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Carnpsrom] to withdraw his request? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think the original language is sufficient, 
namely, “in a civil proceeding,” but I asked to add the words 
“or action.” 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman want that amendment 
inserted, and then in the very next line find the language “in 
all judicial proceedings and trials”? s 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The question applies to the gentleman's 
own substitute as well as to my suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH. You are putting in language, I think I may 
say to the gentleman, that is inconsistent with the language 
in lines 2 and 3. The amendment and the substitute apply to 
language in lines 2 and 8, but your modification would only 
make it apply to civil proceedings, when in the language fol- 
lowing it says “ all judicial proceedings and trials.“ 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I ask that the substitute be read as 
amended, so that the exact language will be clear, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair then understands the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cutnpgiom] to withdraw his request to 
modify his amendment? - ` 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; I will not withdraw the request. I 
prefer the request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the substitute as proposed to be changed by the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the substitute insert: “ina civil n or action,” 
so that the substitute offered by Mr. Warsa will read: “unless ex- 
cused — 5 the presiding judge with the consent of the parties in a ciyil 
proceeding or action.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose all 
amendments that have been offered. The text of the bill as it 
is printed is sufficient within itself. If the parties want to 
waive any requirement there provided, they have that power 
under general law, according to ordinary usage and practice. 
If the parties want to say to the judge, “ We agree that it is 
not necessary to have the reporter take down this evidence,” 
there is nothing in law that would not allow this to be done. 
So that the proposed alterations in the text seem to me 
superfluous, and we are only wasting time in quibbling over 
such minute details. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now arises on the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts for the orig- 
inal amendment. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the original amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARD. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENSON and Mr. GARD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], a 


member of the committee, is recognized. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr, Gand; Page 2, line 15, 3 5 the word 
“retires,” strike out the semicolon, insert a paion „ and strike out the 
balance of the language in lines 15, 16, and 17, up to and including the 
word “ trial.” 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment because 
of the criticism which has been made as to what the language 
may mean. I think that the language refers merely to the 
notation of the exceptions and not to the foreclosure of any 
judicial action after the notation is made. For the purpose of 
making it entirely clear, it seems to me this language may well 
be eliminated, since it may have a tendency to confuse; and I 
think the entire matter is cared for by the language in lines 11, 
12, and 13, where it provides that the exceptions shall be noted 
by the official stenographer, together with any exception to the 
judge’s charge taken before the jury retires. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. -I will. 

Mr. BLACK. By striking that language out, would the de- 
fendant in the case have to make up his bills of exception in 
a separate instrument and have them signed by the judge? I 
understand the purpose of this section is to give the record the 
effect of a bill of exceptions; and if you strike that out would it 
not destroy the meaning of the section? 

Mr. GARD. I think not. I think the meaning of the section 
would be preserved by the language. The exception provides 
for the making of the exception. It says that the exception 
shall be noted by the official stenographer in his notes, together 
with any exception to the judge’s charge. So the bill of excep- 
tions is presented upon the notation of an objection to testimony 
introduced and any exception to the judge’s charge taken before 
the retirement of the jury. 

Mr. BLACK, Under the present rules of the court, do not 
those things have to go up by means of regular bills of exception 
prepared after the case is tried? 

Mr. GARD. They will still. 

Mr. BLACK. In our State, for instance, they do not neces- 
sarily have to go up in that way. The stenographer's records 
will show that the exception was made, and if that record goes 
up to the court, that of itself is a bill of exception, without the 
necessity of making out a separate bill. 

Mr. GARD. I think the practice is general that assignment 
in error must be made. The mere fact of notation is sufficient 
to establish the fact that the assignment of error is made upon 
a certain question, but the assignment must be set out in a 
petition in error. I think this notation will be sufficient to give 
the basis for saying what the exception was. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. s 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is not this provision you seek to strike out 
intended to expedite trial? In States, for instance, like Okla- 
homa the notation of an exception by the stenographer is not 
considered an exception to the court in a charge to a jury. A 
mere exception noted by the stenographer is not sufficient to 
save that exception on the record on appeal. Is not the purpose 
of this language you strike out to give the court a chance to 
expedite the trial by letting the stenographer take the exceptions 
that are dictated by the counsel at the time the charge is given? 
Is not that the purpose of this language? 

Mr. GARD. I think that is the purpose; but there is some 
confusion of ideas as to whether that purpose is limited in the 
language in which the gentleman expressed himself, or whether 
it precluded the judge from acting on the exceptions after they 
were made. In other words, there was some considerable dis- 
cussion to the effect that if this language were allowed to re- 
main in the bill, the mere fact that the stenographer’s notes 
showed a notatfon was sufficient to make that a part of the bill 
of exceptions, although in fact the notations may have been 
erroneous, 

Mr. McKEOWN. In my State the exception noted by the 
stenographer is not deemed a sufficient exception on appeal and 
trial, and the custom is not to allow the attorney to dictate his 
exceptions at the time the charge is made. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Minnesota that there is an amendment already pending. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I desire to perfect the amendment. The 
gentleman from Oiio [Mr. Garp] desires to strike out certain 

language. I desire to perfect that language before the motion 

is voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers a 
preferential amendment, 


) 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. On line 17, page 2, after the word “ trial,” 
insert “when the notes whereof are found by the court to con- 
form to the facts.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would suggest to the gentleman 
to phrase it in this way, subject to the authority of the court 
to make the notes conform to the facts.” That no doubt is what 
the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This will give the court the power to deter- 
mine that this was the actual transaction as it took place, so as 
to avoid the question that has been raised here, of writing into 
thi: bill a provision that would allow the stenographer alone to 
determine what is and what is not an exception. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understood the purpose, but I 
thought perhaps it could be better expressed in the language I 
suggested. Otherwise it might be said, if an error was found, 
that the section which allows this was "defective, so far as this 
particular matter is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 2, line 17, after the word 


“ trial” insert when the notes whereof are found by the court to con- 
form to the facts.” 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I suggest vesting the court with 
authority to make the notes conform to the facts, and that would 
involve a correction only to that extent. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman suggest an amendment? 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Les. 

Mr. DEWALT. When I had the floor a few moments ago I 


suggested that you insert after the word “trial” the words 


“if certified by the judge.” That would meet all your purpose, 
and it would be much more emphatic, explicit, and to the point, 
and would cover everything intended by your phraseology. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The judge does not certify those things, 
does he? 

Mr. WALSH. The judge certifies in this way: He takes the 
record, looks over the exceptions thereto, and signs his nume 
beneath the exceptions and the objections, and that is a certifi- 
cation upon the record. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The method I have been accustomed to in- 
volved the idea that the court would make a finding to the effect 
that it corresponded with the facts. That is the reason why I 
suggest that we adopt that form. Other courts might hold 
differently. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman pardon me again? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. ‘The certification of the court would be simply 
this: “I, John Jones, presiding judge of the court of common 
pleas, do certify that the record is correct.” That is the end 
of it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield a 
moment, I suggest that the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DeEwALt] would not leave the court any room 
to do anything except to refuse to certify or to certify, whereas 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore} 
would give him the authority to certify and would also give him 
the authority to correct. I think the language of the gentleman 
from Virginia fully covers it. I suggest that the motion now 
before the House and the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewar] have left to the courts only the 
right to certify or to refuse, while the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore] covers all that and allows the 
court to correct it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Minnesota give 
attention to the Chair for a moment? The Chair would call the 
attention of the gentleman from Minnesota to the fact that when 
he first stated his amendment it read “conform to the facts.” 
The Clerk says the writing before him reads, “ conform with the 
facts.” The Chair is in doubt whether that is what the gentle- 
man wanted. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would never get into a controversy 
with my friend from Minnesota on a point of that sort. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire 
recognition? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. The chairman of the commit- 
tee has just indicated that he will accept the language I sug- 
gested in lieu of what he has offered. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman desires to amend the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia desire 
to amend the preferential motion of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Let it be a substitute, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the preferential amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a sub- 
stitute amendment for the amendment of the gentleman: from 
Minnesota. Will the gentleman from Virginia please provide the 
Clerk with the substitute? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Certainly. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moone of Virginia as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by „ VOLSTBEAD : 

Page 2, line 17, insert after the word “ trial” the words “ subject to 
tue authority of the court to correct the notes, so that they shall 
conform to the facts.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia wish 
to be heard on the substitute? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. GARD. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from Virginia make his amendment absolutely correct by strik- 
ing out the period after the word “trial,” so that it would con- 
tinue in sense. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that be 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as the Clerk will now 
report it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, does not the amendment 
say after the word “ trial“? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. ‘Then that is before the period. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the gentleman from New 
York is correct, and, without objection, the amendment will stand 
as originally offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore]. The question now is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] to the preferential amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the preferential 
amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp] is still pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. The Chair was about to put 
that. 

Mr. GARD. The amendment I have offered is disposed of 
by the perfection of the text, because my amendment does not 
apply to the text as it now appears. 

The CHAIRMAN, As a matter of form the Chair thinks it 
will have to be submitted unless the gentleman withdraws it. 

Mr. GARD. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio will be withdrawn. 

Mr. VYOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 
11, page 2, the words “ made in the presence of the jury.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorsrzap: Page 2, lines: 10 and 11, after 
the word “ trial.“ where it occurs the second time, strike out the words 
“ made in the presence of the jury.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If that language is stricken out it 

leaves the requirement to take all the proceedings stenographi- 
cally, as I understand it. Suppose a motion for a new trial. is 
being argued before the judge, and he makes an inquiry about a 
point of law. Is that required to be taken down? I think it 
would be, the way the language reads. 
' Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think so, but it is a very common custom 
in statutes of this kind to require all the proceedings in court to 
be taken down, and, of course, some discretion is allowed in 
regard to the taking down of immaterial matter. 

Mr. MANN of Minois. Oh, well, if it should not be taken 
down, an exception could be assigned because it was not taken 
down. s 

Mr. VOLSTEAD.. An exception might be taken, but the party 
would get no benefit of it. It would have to be shown that it 
had some relation to the case. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The argument of counsel probably 
would not have to be taken down. I do not know. But the 
remarks of the trial judge, I take it, would have to be taken 
down. Of course if that is what the gentleman wants, all right. 
It would be rather hard to require the stenographer to be 
present every time a motion for a new trial is being argued for 
the purpose of taking down an inquiry made by the judge about 
the law. 

Mr. STEVENSON.. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentle- 
mah from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] that we had better leave this 
language in the bill. 


- 


I conceive the purpose of it to be this: 


Occasionally a judge makes remarks in the presence of the 
jury that are conceived to be detrimental to one side or the 
other. A good many cases in my State have been reversed on 
account of remarks made by the trial judge while discussing 
positions taken by counsel, remarks made in the presence of 
the jury, on the ground that they tended to prejudice the case. 
I take it this is for the purpose of reaching cases of that 
kind. Somebody asks.a question. The judge rules, and in rul- 
ing he decides a question of fact which is entirely for the 
jury. He does it for the benefit of the ruling, but the jury 
get it, because he decides it there in their presence, and they 
curry that into the jury room with them and it can not be 
eradicated from their minds. A good many cases have been 
reversed on that ground: I take it this bill was drawn for the 
purpose of providing protection against that and not for the 
purpose of providing that everything in the world that the 
judge might say when the jury were not present should be 
taken down. I think tlie language is eminently proper, and that 
it should stay in the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will my friend from South Carolina 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr: MANN of Illinois. Does not my friend think that if it 
were not for the requirement that everything said in this 
House shall be taken down, there would be far fewer and 
much better speeches made than are usually made now? 

Mr: STEVENSON. There is no question about that. [Laugh- 
ter.] I do not speak very much here; but still possibly I speak 
a little more than I would if my remarks were not taken down. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am not referring to the gentleman’s 
speeches. I think probably the practice of having a verbatim 
report of all the remarks of Members published will never be 
abandoned, but I believe that practice causes more delay in 
the business of Congress than any other one thing. 

Mr: McKEOWN. If this language were stricken out, what 
would happen where the jury come in and ask the court for 
further instruction? Would the stenographer be permitted to 
take down those remarks? š 

Mr. STEVENSON. The stenographer would have to take down 
all the remarks made whether the jury were in or out. Now, 
the idea of the bill is that whatever the judge says that reaches 
the mind of the jury, or that may be conceived to be prejudicial 
to one side or the other, must be taken down. ‘That is the bill 
as it stands. Now, the proposition to take out the words which 
limit it to what is said in the presence of the jury means that 
the stenographer has got to take down all that is said in the 
presence of the jury and all that is said at any other time 
in the course of the trial, and therefore I think the language 
is better the way it is. I think the bill is a very good one 
as it stands in that shape. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I may be wrong in my construction of this phraseology, 
but it appears to me that the words clearly import that the 
rulings; orders, comments, or remarks referred to apply only to 
such rulings; orders, comments, and remarks as are made in the 
presence of the jury. Now, why do I say that? Because the 
phraseology in lines 8, 9, and 10 of page 2 is this: 3 

Together with the judge’s charge, if any, and of all rulings and 
orders and any comment or remark of the trial indge relating to the 
case on trial made in the presence of the jury, which rulings, 
mre comments, or remarks either party may except as a matter o 
r > 

Where? In the presence of the jury. Then follows this: 

To whith rulings, orders, comments 


What rulings, orders, and comments? Why, the rulings, 
orders, and comments just above referred to; that is, the rul- 
ings, orders, and comments made in the presence of the jury. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman understand the 
dmendment that is pending to strike out the language in the 
presence of the jury” ? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. Now, I am in favor of striking out those 
words, but the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVEN- 
son] is opposed to that amendment, and that is why I am 
saying that I do not think the words should be permitted to 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In many cases the jury is withdrawn, 
and sometimes there is a half day or day’s discussion on the 
law of the case. -During the discussion the court makes a 
great many remarks which it would be utterly useless to take 
down, which would only encumber the record. Does the gen- 
tleman think that all of these remarks that the judge might 
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make in the discussion of a law question should be taken down 
and make the party pay for the transcript at the rate of 15 
cents 100 words? 

Mr. DEWALT. My answer is no. Therefore I prepared an 
amendment, which I submitted te the consideration of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and to the chairman of the committee, in 
these words: After the word “jury,” in line 11, insert the 
words “or in the course of the trial or proceedings in regard 
thereto which are relevant.“ 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. BE®. Is there such a contingency in the Federal court 
as the withdrawal of the jury while a discussion of a question 
of law or the adinissibility of evidence is going on? 

Mr. DEWALT. Surely. 

Mr. BEE. Would not that be a proper part of the trans- 
cript? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. If this language remained in the bill, it would 
not be. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Can I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Is not the difficulty that the gentleman 
makes the language “made in the presence of the jury” refer 
to the judge’s charge and all rulings and orders, whereas it is 
intended only to refer to the words any comments and remarks 
8 ne judge relating to the case on trial made in the presence of 
the jury ” 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I do not think that is a fair construction ; 
there is no comma. It says that all rulings and orders and any 
comment or remark of the trial judge relating to the case on 
trial. Made where? Made in the presence of the jury. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman think it would ob- 
viate the objection by the insertion of the words “ also of,” after 
the word “ and,” where it appears the second time in the line, in 
line 9, and before the word “ any,” so that it would read “ of all 
rulings and orders and also of any comment or remark by the 
trial judge relating to the case on trial made in the presence of 
the jury“? 

Mr. DEWALT. That would cure it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following prefer- 
ential amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, after the word“ and,” where it occurs the second time 
in the line and before the word “any,” insert the words “also of.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is not a preferential amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois is correct. f 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my amend- 
ment. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, now I offer my amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUSTED: 55 2, line 9, after the word 
se, PA aere it occurs the second time in the line, insert the words 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Let us have that read as it will read 
if amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the language as it will read if amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. 2. That such official ptenographer shall take full stenogra 
notes of the testimony in all judicia ceedings and trials, t 
with the judge’s charge, if any, and of Pit rulin; 
of any comment or remark of the trial judge rela 
made in the presence of the jury, ete. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amendment 
is to confine the remarks and comments to be taken down by 
the stenographer to the remarks and comments of the trial 
judge relating to the ease on trial made in the presence of the 
jury. The object is, of course, to have taken down any com- 
ments or remarks made in the presence of the jury which tend 
to influence the decision of the jury, but it would be superfluous 
and unnecessary to take down comments and remarks not made 
in the presence of the jury. As the bill reads without the 
amendment it would not be necessary to take down rulings and 
orders which were not made in the presence of the jury. Of 
course, there are many rulings and orders which are not made 
in the presence of the jury which should be taken down. As 
the bill reads, the stenographer would have to take down those 
rulings and orders only which were made in the presence of 
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the jury, but under my amendment the rulings and orders 
would have to be taken down, whether made in the presence of 
the jury or not, and only such comments and remarks by the 
trial judge would have to be taken down as were made in the 
presence of the jury. It seems to me that these are the only 
remarks that should be taken down; because the purpose is to 
enable the parties to get a record on which to set aside a verdict 
on the ground that the jury was unduly influenced. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I see what the gentleman has 
in mind, but does not he think that if he puts this amendment 
in it would still leave it in doubt as to precisely what the sen- 
tence will mean? Does he think that the judge in construing 
the language will give the meaning which the gentleman has 
just given? It seems to me that it would be doubtful whether 
it would necessarily carry the meaning which the gentleman has 
stated. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not see why, if the bill is amended as I 
propose, it would not require the stenographer to take down 
those comments only and remarks of the trial judge relating 
to the case on trial which were made in the presence of the jury. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; but my point is that even 
with that amendment the words “or rulings and orders,” in 
line 9, would also be related to the words “ made in the pres- 
ence of the jury.” 

Mr. HUSTED. It does not seem to me that that would be a 
proper construction. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Would not this make it * 
clear: Instead of inserting the amendment where the gentleman 
does, insert, after the word “ trial,” in line 10, where it occurs 
the second time, the words “when such comment or remark is 
made in the presence of the jury "? f 

Mr. HUSTED. That would make it absolutely clear. T think 
my amendment accomplishes the purpose, but that would cer- 
tainly put it beyond any question of doubt. ; 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Then, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
as a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York, that, on page 2, in line 10, after the word “ trial,” where 
it oecurs the second time, the words “ when such comment or 
remark is” be inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

eee 2, line 10, after the word “ trial,” where it occurs the second 

the line, insert the words when such comment or remark is,” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What has become of the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustep]? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. This is a substitute for that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But it does not come in the same 
place in the bill at all. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Then I ask that mine be considered 
as pending, if that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not made any ruling upon 
it, because no point of order has been directly made. 

Mr. MANN of Minois. I do not think it is necessary to make 
a point of order to say that an amendment is not in order 
when another amendment is pending. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that I 
consider the form of this amendment better than the form of 
the amendment that I have offered, as it puts it beyond any 
peradventure of doubt, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my amendment. À 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there ob- 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I now offer the amendment which I 
heretofore offered. : 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas renews his 

offer of the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This morning I received a letter from Hon. Fred W. 
Davis, commissioner of agriculture in the State of Texas. Other 
Members of Congress received a copy of that letter. As it is a 
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matter of importance, I ask unanimous consent, in my time, to 
read, out of order, a reply which I sent to that letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to read, in his time, a letter, out of order. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman intend to insert the letter from the agricul- 
tural commissioner of the State of Texas along with his state- 
ment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will be very glad to do that if the gentle- 
man would like to have it done. I will ask that it be printed, 
so that we may not take up the time to read it. 

Mr. NOLAN. Under those circumstances I would have no 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter of Mr. Davis is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATE OF TEXAS, 
Austin, February 14, 1920. 


Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, M. C., 
- Washington, D. C. 8 
My Dear Sir: 5 8 reports, four leading farmers’ or- 
ganizations have memoria ongress to take all necessary st to 
revent strikes. As a member of the executive board of one of the 
our organizations, will say that I had no idea any action was even 
contemplated concerning the ngne now raging between organized labor 
and or; capital. Had I been consulted my protest would cer- 
tàinly have been ered. 

Many times the statement has been made that Gompers was trying 
to get the farmers to pau the chestnuts of organized labor out of the 
fire, and farmers have n warned to k hands off; which was good 
advice. Then why should the farmers pull the chestnuts of organized 
capital out of the fire? Certainly our farmers are more closely identi- 
fied with labor than capital. 

I hold no brief for either capital or labor, but the memorial deals 
with an abstract principie of human rights wherein it contends that 
labor has not the Orat to strike. It further contends that farmers 
have no right to s e because the public’s interests are paramount. 
If one class is going to be compelled to work for the benefit of another, 
or all other classes, who is to be the slave, and who the master? For 
this is the only state of existence under such a policy. A collection 
of individuals have the same collective right as each individual has. 
Must an individual get permission of an officer of the law before he 
can quit working for another individual? Such a monstrous condition 

would be worse than Prussianism. Must an organization get permis- 
sion from an officer of the law before its members can stop working 
for a corporation? If this doctrine becomes established, not only will 
industrial workers be 3 enslaved, but farmers will soon fall 
victims to the same doctrine. They will soon be compelled to sell the 
fruits of their toil, which represents their wages, at the price which 
the other fellow offers. Refusal to sell, because prices are not satisfac- 
tory will run counter to the need and wishes of the 1 It wil 
not stop there, for they will be denied the right to quit and move to 
town after the public’s needs have pauperized them, for the public 
will still sorely need the fruits of their unrequited toil and the town 
will have no particular use for them, A tenant farmer may be dissatis- 
fied with the pre he is receiving for his produce, the terms his land- 
lord exacts, the educational ¢onditions for his children, besides many 
other grievances, but what difference will that make when the public 
will starve if the farmers cease to produce. Here again the man who 
is working the land will be held up, while the man who owns it, but 
is probably living in town, will escape. 
ʻe should not forget that the governor of Kansas, who proposed 
more than anyone else to force the industrial laborers to continue 
to work, asked the United States Department of Justice to prosecute 
southern cotton growers for declaring they would reduce their cotton 
acreage in order to sell what they had already produced for the cost 
of production. Ile argued that the public would suffer if cotton pro- 
duction was curtailed. 

The memorial sets up this very argument. It claims that if industrial 
workers, railroad men, for example, strike, the public will suffer, and 
the public has rights which the classes must respect. What classes, 
pray? The public did not charter our railroads to firemen, or engineers, 
or any other class of laborers. If lives are lost because of wrecks or 
otherwise, people do not sue the engineers for damages. These workers 
were not given the ight of eminent domain, land grants, money 

axation, etc., for the purpose of developing 
the country and serving the public. Then when the public becomes 
concerned, why should the laborers who have no charter rights be held 
responsible and the owners of the roads escape? 

It is claimed that the owners are paying all they can afford to pay. 
But who knows what would be the condition if the water was all 
Squeezed out and excessive salaries which the public pays the officials 
for managing their own private business, and all their attorneys and 
lobbyists, were reduced to what these people could command in a com- 

titive field? But this doesn’t change the principle. The responsi- 

ility to keep the trains running rests upon the owners, not the 
laborers, and laborers individually and collectively have the right to 
work for nothing, or refuse a salary which would beggar a prince. 

We know if salaries which strikers are getting are high enough, others 
will be attracted to them. If there is just argument in the contention 
that the salaries are high, the Government can put a stop to strikes 
by protecting those who take the places of those who quit. This, in 
the interest of both the individuals and public, the Government has a 
right to do. The Government has a right to 
strikers. It has a right to take ple individually and collectively 
who become a burden upon society ause of idleness and put such to 
doing public work if they are unwilling to do private work, but it has 
no more right to make a section hand work for wages he doesn't con- 
sider fair, and when he doesn’t wish to work, so long as the section 
hand does not become a burden upon the public, than it has to take 
the millionaire’s son-and make him work for wages which he would 
consider not sufficient for cigarette money. The Republic will write 
its doom when it undertakes to make one class work for another class, 
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If Congress should act favorably upon the memorial sent them by- 
these four organizations, the farmers will regret it bitterly because its 
only goal is tyranny. 

Yours, respectfully, | W. Davis, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to say that 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. McArtHur], the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connox], and others tell me that they 
received a similar letter, and I take it that other Members of 
Congress received copies of the letter. The letter which I sent 
in reply reads as follows: , 


Fund 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1920. 
Hon. FreD W. Davis, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, Ter. 

My Dran Sin: Your three-page letter of 14th received, wherein you 
oppose the farmers’ memoriat sakhi toner to prevent strikes, and 
you defend strikes by 3 labor, and vou speclally defend the 
position taken by railroad employees, who have threatened a nation- 
wide tie-up unless their wage demands are granted, and you conclude 
by stating that if Congress should act favorably on the memorial sent 
by the farmers’ four organizations regret would follow. 

You sent this propaganda letter not only to my Texas colleagues, but 
Con man MCARTHUR, of Oregon, and others tell me they likewise 
recelxed onc; hence I take it that you mailed one to each Congressman 
and Senator. E 

Not a single posted farmer in Texas will approve of your action. 
Does the State of Texas pay you a salary to thus waste your time 
and its stationery and postage in sending such Gompers propaganda 
to Senators and Con men? Haye you let the farmers of Texas 
know the contents of your letter? Don't you know that the farmers 
bear more heavily than anyone else the burden of all labor strikes? 
Don’t you know that the farmers of Texas favor proper arbitration of 
all industrial disputes to prevent strikes? Are you trying to hedge on 
Mr. Gompers’s recent pronunciamento by thus assuring him that you 
are a dependable friend and want to be reelected? 

I had Hopea that the department of agriculture in my State was 
administered in the interests of Texas farmers and had other use for 
its time and money than wasting it in vicious propaganda. I know the - 
farmers of Texas. Every posted, intelligent one of them will condemn 
your action. 

Very sincerely, yours, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That such official stenographer shall receive an annual com- 

nsation to be fixed by the judge not exceeding $2,000, and to be paid 
i the same manner as other court officials are paid. 

In addition to such salary, such official stenographer may charge for 
any transcript of such notes ordered by any person interested other 
than a judge of such court 10 cents per folio thereof and 2 cents per 
folio for each manifold or other copy thereof- when so made that it 
can be made with such transcript, but he shall upon the request of 
the judge presiding at any trial or proceeding read his notes or make 
a transcript thereof for the use of such judge without charge. Upon 
the request of any person interested, and the payment or tender of his 
fees therefor, such official stenographer shall furnish a duly certified 
transcript of such votes or any indicated part thereof in words and 
figures represented by the characters used in making the same. 

Mr, HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 24, strike out “ $2,000" and insert“ $3,000.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment be- 
cause I believe that in certain parts of the country the compensa- 
tion provided for in this bill is inadequate to secure the services 
of trained experts. I know that in the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent, outside of the city of New York and 
the county of Kings, all of the stenographers are paid $3,600 
per year. In addition to that they get mileage at the rate of 
10 cents a mile, and they get their expenses while in attendance 
upon court, including their stationery. In the first and second 
districts the compensation is fixed by the courts, but I under- 
stand that in those districts the compensation is even higher, 

In order to provide competent stenographers for the courts 
of the United States I think we will have to increase the com 
pensation fixed in this bill. We want men who can take down 
the testimony correctly and transcribe it correctly, and I do 
not believe that we can get men to do that for the compensation 
provided in the bill, either in the city of New York or in the 
county in which I reside or in the city of Chicago or in any 
of the large centers of the country. I realize that this increases 
the amount of money authorized by the bill, and I regret that 
fact, but I offer the amendment because I believe it is abso- 
lutely necessary. These stenographers have to be highly trained 
experts. You can not use second-class men for this purpose. 
You must use the best, and the demand for those men is so 
great and they are so few in number that you have to pay good 
salaries in order to get them. I would say, further, that in the 
State of New York, in addition to the compensation which I 
have stated, we also give them 10 cents a folio for transcripts 
of the record. 

Mr, DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word simply for the purpose of indorsing and reiterating what 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HUSTED] has said, par- 
ticularly as it related to the city of New York. I do not believe 


Tons L. BLANTON, 


it is possible to procure in the city of New York a competent 
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stenographer to take the position on the $2,000 basis. There- 
fore I am heartily in favor of the amendment and believe it is in 
the line of economy that the compensation be increased to $3,000 
as su ted. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONOVAN. I will. ? : 

Mr. WELTY. Could not that be cured by raising the fees of 
the stenographers in preparing the transcript? 

Mr. DONOVAN. No; I do not think that would, because they 
get now over $4,000 salary and 10 cents for transcript. 

Mr. WELTY. Suppose we make it 5 cents for manifolding 
instead of 2 cents? 

Mr. DCVYOVAN. In the city of New York the State courts 
pay, if I recall correctly, $4,500, and it is difficult to get them at 
that, because the high-grade men generally run their own 
departments and make vast sums, as has been indicated here. 

If this bill is to become the law, we ought to have a salary of 
sufficient size to attract men who can do the work competently. 

Mr, BLACK. Did the gentleman state what official stenogra- 
Phers in the district courts in New York City got—how much? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I think it is $4,500, 

Mr. BLACK, And fees? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; besides. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, we can not measure the salaries of court reporters 
throughout the United States by the standard of pay for court 
reporters in New York City any more than we can measure 
lawyers’ fees and judges’ salaries and compensation to others 
by the high standard of value obtaining in New York. The 
ordinary country lawyer may earn $50 a day in the trial of an 
action, whereas a lawyer in the city of New York, whose abili- 
ties are no more eminent, may command $250 per day. This 
Congress can not afford to vote a measure into law which will 
devolve a great lot of salaries upon the American people at this 
time, and better had this bill be defeated than that we put 
upon the backs of the people any more burdens of taxation. 
Now, I concede that the $1,500 salary that is being paid under 
existing law to the secretary of the Federal judge, which office 

eis being practically abolished by this bill, will not materially 
inerease the expenses of running the Government when we con- 
sider the increased facility with which court matters will be 
dispatched; therefore this measure is really in the interest of 
economy. But if you are to add an additional $1,000 for each 
court reporter for each of the 98 Federal district judges in the 
country, then we are going to impose upon the American people 
$98,000 more than this bill authorizes. Now, I was elected by 
a set of people who expected me to come to Washington and 
vote for economy. When I went back home during the holidays 
I was met by the taunt that we were not accomplishing what 
was expected of us, because many of the members of the boards 
and commissions that formerly infested and swarmed about 
Washington are still there and the boards and commissions have 
not been abolished or eliminated—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Evidently the gentleman has not been here 
and heard the report of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvett], his leader, on the wonderful accomplishments in the 
way of economy. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Monvett justly set forth the large 
measure of good which we have accomplished in that direction, 
but I am here to tell you the work ought to be carried 50, 60, 
or 100 per cent further, and if the pruning knife is severely 
applied, as it should be, 40,000 or 50,000 employees, “ deserving 
Democrats,” will be taken out of harness—I should say office, 
for they are not working—and sent back to the farms where 
they belong. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mx. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
an inquiry with reference to this compensation matter. In 
many districts court is held in a number of different places. 
We provide for the traveling expenses of the judge going from 
his heme to the different places for holding court. What com- 
pensation would the stenographer get for his traveling expenses, 
board bills, and so forth? Under this bill, will not he be re- 
quired to pay all those expenses out of his salary? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am not prepared to say whether or not 
he will. I was assured at one time there was a provision to 
cover it, but I did not take the pains to look it up. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Plainly there is no provision in 
reference to the payment of official stenographers in this re- 
spect. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They beconie officers of the court. Whether 

the statute covering the others is broad enough, I do not know. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I know that will not add to the 

ease with which to get competent stenographers if they have to 
pay these expenses. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, just a word, if I may be 
permitted. I do not think we ought to inerease these salaries 
simply because New York or some other large city may find 
Some difficulty or imagine it will find some difficulty in securing 
stenographers. Personally it is my impression that they will 
earn not only $2,000 but earn more than twice that much. 
That has been the experience as far as I know in our State 
courts, Let us concede for the sake of the argument there 
ought to be an increase in New York City. We ought not to 
extend that all over the country. There is a very simple way 
of making an amendment that will cover these large cities 
if we see fit and not spread this expense all over the whole 
country. I am satisfied that it is absolutely unnecessary. It 
can not cost any more in the Federal courts than it does in our 
State courts. It is a well-known fact that in many States the 
fees provided for in the bill are considered large enough. In 
my State the amount they receive for transeript is less although 
we have two cities, Minneapolis and St. Paul, where we have 
a great deal of litigation. In St. Louis the stenographer only 
gets $1,800 a year, and lie practically gets the same pay for 
transcripts. Now, if there is any real necessity: for any change 
it ought to be changed so as only to apply to large cities and 
not cover the whole country. The exceptional cases should not 
be made use of to increase generally the amount that will have 
to be borne by the Government under this bill. 

Mr. HUSTED, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the chairman whether he 
considers in the provision carried in the bill for the fixing of 
a salary by the judge of not exceeding $2,000 that discretion 
would be abused in every case by the judges. Does the gen- 
tleman think the Judges would make the maximum the salary in 
every case? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I imagine it will be $2,000 in every case 
where it may be necessary. 

Mr. HUS TED. Or whether in districts where $2,000 was 
adequate $2,000 would not be fixed, and in districts where 
$2,000 is wholly inadequate a larger salary would be fixed? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman is making a speech instead 
of asking me a question. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, it was in the form of a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Husten]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that tha 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BEE and Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Bre]. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a couple of amendments, and 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be allowed to proceed past 
the five minutes, so that I can discuss the two amendments. 
They are correlated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report 
the amendments. 

The Clerk end as follows: 

First amendment offered by Mr. Bre: Page 3, line 8, after the word 
“ charge,” insert “and when it shall be made te appear to the judge, 


either affidavit or otherwise, that a defendant convicted in a crimi- 
nal cause before said court is too poor to pay for a transcript of the 


stenogra 

ri resaid for the se of ie 
1 offered Oy Mr. Been Pace se nm ar 1 — the word 
“court,” strike out the words and figures 10 cents” and insert the 
words and figures 15 cents.” 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, there has been a good deal of con- 
troversy during the course of these proceedings with reference 
to Federal courts. I want to take advantage of this opportunity 
to state that, although my experience has been limited in a 
degree, I have always found the Federal judges to be ex- 
cellent men and excellent judges and lawyers. I never have 
joined in the condemnation of Federal judges that has been 
prevalent over this land. That, however, does not preclude 
me from saying that I am opposed on principle to the further 
extension of the powers of the Federal courts. [Applause.] 
I reeall, for instance, in my State, and I suppose it is the same 
elsewhere, that you can not bring a suit except under a certain 
amount against the Western Union Telegraph Co. or the South- 
western Telephone Co. without having the cause transferred 
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to the Federal court, even though they hold a permit to do 
business from the State court. I think the law ought to be 
' amended, and the Supreme Court, I hope, some day will so 
decide, that whenever a foreign corporation holding a permit 
to do business in a State moves to transfer that cause from 
the State courts into the Federal court it instantly forfeits the 
permit to do business in the State. Now, having discussed that 
briefly, I get to my reasons for these amendments. 

One of the things that has operated to the unpopularity of 
the Federal courts is the prohibition against the poor man 
asserting his rights in such courts. Such a thing as an appeal 
is almost unheard of, for the reason they are not able to pay the 
multifarious fees that have accumulated during the course of 
the trial and that are essential for them to perfect their judg- 
ment to the court of appeals. This bill is a step in the right 
direction, It provides that which ought to have been provided 
long ago—an official stenographer, whose duty it shall be to 
take down everything that occurs in the court. But when that 
is done any man who is unable to pay the cost of the transcript 
ought not by reason thereof be precluded from asserting his 
rights in the appellate court. I have not made a careful 
estimate of the cost of appeal in Federal cases, but I venture 
this offhand prediction that you can not appeal an ordinary 
felony case from the Federal court anywhere in this country 
to a circuit court of appeals under at least $250 to $300, ex- 
cluding the attorney’s fees. In fact, a defendant in the Federal 
court is confronted with costs and charges at every turn of his 
proceedings to his absolute discouragement. And it may be 
that he is guilty. But the fact that he is guilty does not pre- 
clude under our form of law and our fundamental Government 
the right to his day in court, but it is prohibitive under the 
present statutes. These amendments I have proposed, and to 
which I direct the attention of the committee, follow the gen- 
eral practice in nearly every State court, that where a defend- 


ant makes affidavit or otherwise satisfies the court that he is 


too poor to pay for the transcript, it shall be the duty of the 
court, satisfied of that fact, to compel the official stenographer 
to make that transcript out for him without cost in order that 
he may perfect his appeal, because without that he will be 
precluded from his appeal. 

The stenographer—and I have no desire to curtail him—is 
receiving a salary o` $2,000 a year, For what? For his 
attendance on the court. But there is no limitation on the 
amount that the stenographer can make outside of the $2,000. 
If the volume of business is heavy enough, and the appeals 
are of sufficient number, he can make $10,000 a year. In other 
words, it sometimes happens in the Federal courts that a case 
will take a month to try, with daily and hourly transcripts of 
testimony. The stenographer making that transcript often- 
times has the right, and it will be advantageous to him, to hire 
some one to whom he can dictate his notes through the dicta- 
phone and have them transcribed upon the typewriter. The 
$2,000 is for the purpose of paying for his attendance in order 
that he may do that very thing. 

Now, I stated at the beginning that the two amendments were 
correlated. I do not believe that 10 cents a folio is enough, 
because this bill does not make provision for the traveling ex- 
penses of the court reporter, The district judge and the mar- 
shal and the district attorney have their traveling expenses 
provided for and met, but the reporter must pay his own 
traveling expenses. In the State of Texas, for example, we pay 
15 cents a folio. I understand in the State of Illinois they 
do the same thing, as I am informed, and I do not know how 
many other States in the Union pay that rate. That 15 cents 
a folio does not come out of the Government. The Government 
is only out the $2,000 for the samry to the reporter. The 
15 cents a folio, or 10 cents, as the case may be, comes from 
the litigant, and in the event a defendant has satisfied the 
court that he is too poor to pay the expense it is borne with- 
out cost. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEE. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. In how many places in the gentleman's dis- 
trict does the United States court hold terms of court? 

Mr. BEE. We have four in the western district of Texas, 
and they are widely separated. In the district represented by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] they go from Houston 
to Brownsville and Galveston, all about, and it is a considerable 
expense. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEB. Yes. 5 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman’s amendment applies only 
to defendants in criminal cases? 

Mr. BEE.. Yes; it applies only to defendants in criminal 
cases. SAs 


Now, there is a question with reference to civil litigation, and 
I understand my colleague from Texas [Mr. Jones] will refer 
to that, I wish I had it in my power to write the Jaw of this 
land and take these people out of the Federal courts and have 
them spend their time in the State courts, where they belong. 
It is said, “It must needs be that offenses come, but woe to 
him by whom the offense cometh,” and I suppose there is no 
remedy for that and we can not help ourselves in that direction. 

Let me make this suggestion: Raise this compensation to 15 
cents a folio, and you will enable the court reporters to do two 
things. The additional 5 cents per folio will go toward paying 
their traveling expenses, which are not now provided for, and 
at the same time it will compensate them for the free work that 
they have to do for the unfortunate defendants who are not able 
to pay their fee. If you keep it at 10 cents and put this amend- 
ment on, it might work a hardship. 

It is far from my purpose to bring any hardship upon the 
court reporter. I consider that one of the marvels, almost 
miracles, of our time is found in the efficiency and the skill and 
the scientific and literary qualifications of stenographie re- 
porters. When I see them in this House every day, with the 
variety and kinds of speeches, and the varlety of manners in the 
delivery of them, and I pick up the Recorp the next morning, I 
marvel at their efficiency; and when I, with my limited ex- 
perience in the courts, have noticed how accurately they have 
reported the efforts of lawyers before courts and juries, I 
maryel more at their efficiency, and I am in favor of such com- 
pensation to them as will bring to the court reporters and 
t*enographers in the courts, Federal and otherwise, such a 
measure of compensation as will reward them for the skill and 
trouble and study they have devoted to their profession. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask the adoption of this amendment. 

i huge of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Which one of these two amend- 
ments is before the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the one first read 
will be the first voted on. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
ants? 

The CHAIRMAN. Les. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise temporarily. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
the committee do now rise, The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Green of Iowa, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
12486) authorizing the several district courts of the United 
States to appoint official reporters and prescribing their duties 
and compensation, had come to no resolution thereon. 


RETURN OF THE RAILROADS. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I file the report of the committee of 
conference on the bill H. R. 10453, the railroad bill, with the ex- 
ception of the statement. 

Mr. GARD. I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Conference report on the bill (H. R. 10453) to provide for the ter- 
mination of Federal control of railroads and systems of transportation ; 
to provide for the settlement of disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees; to further amend an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas reserves all 
points of order on the conference report. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have until 10 o'clock to-night to file the statement accom- 
panying the conference report. The conferees did not finish 
their labors until 12 o’clock, and it will not be possible to com- 
plete the statement, perhaps, until midnight to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent between now and 10 o'clock to-night to file the 
statement accompanying the conference report. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman what we may expect as to considera- 
tion and debate on this conference report, and when it will 
probably be taken up? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


That is in relation to codefend- 


1920. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to submit, if I desire to do so, at any time 
until 12 o'clock to-night my reasons for failing to sign the 
conference report, : 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to be permitted to file before midnight to-night a 
statement of his reasons for failing to sign the conference 
report. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, under what rule is the gentleman au- 
thorized to file an individual statement on the conference 
report? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is not any rule on the subject. I am 
asking unanimous consent. The conference report is not a 
unanimous report. In view of my inability to agree to the 
report I thought it was fair to myself and to the membership 
that I should have opportunity to file my reasons, I do not 
13 that I shall do it, but I want the privilege of doing so if 

wish to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware that that has ever 
been done. The Chair thinks it could be done by unanimous 
consent. Is there objection? $ 

Mr. WALSH. I doubt whether it is wise to establish the 
precedent of filing minority views on conference reports. Can 
not the gentleman accomplish the same result by extending his 
remarks in to-day’s RECORD? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what this would amount to, except. 
that if I am given permission to file minority views the two 
would go together, and what I have to say will appear in the 
Recorp at the place where the conference report and statement 
are printed. S 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Reserving the right to object, of 
course, the statement of the conferees usually does not attempt 
to argue the merits of the proposition. It usually states only 
what is done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. > 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suppose the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, if he files his minority views, will make what he says 
a matter of argument as to what ought to be done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will not refer to the statement at all. 
It will simply refer to the conference report, which is com- 
posed of a bill that is a substitute for the bills passed by the 
two Houses. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It will be an argument, will it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whether it will or not. 

Mr. WALSH. I trust the gentleman will ask to extend his 
remarks, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will be merely a statement in explana- 
tion of my disagreement to the conference report. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving further the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I trust the gentleman will ask to extend his remarks 
in the Rxconͤůb by way of explanation, rather than to file a 
statement of his views. I do not think we ought to establish 
such a precedent, and while this is being asked by unanimous 
consent I feel that it might in the future lead to a great many 
requests of a similar nature, and I think the gentleman should 
ask to extend his remarks in the Recorp, explaining his failure 
to join in signing the report. If he does that he will be at 
liberty to set forth his views in an argumentative way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. An extension of remarks of that kind 
would go in the back part of the Recorp, where nobody would 
see it. My object was to have it accompany the report, where 
it would be read. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman can ask to have it extended 
immediately. following the statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that I may ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing, to accompany the 
report, a brief statement of my reasons for not signing it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing, following the 
statement of the conferees, a discussion of the conference re- 
port. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately after the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table on Saturday morning next, the conference report on the 
railroad bill be taken up, that there be four hours of debate 
thereon, the time to be equally divided between those in fayor 
of the conference report and those against it, the time of those 
oppesed to the bill to be in control of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims] and the time in favor of the conference 
report to be under the control of. myself, and that at the ex- 
piration of that time the previous question be considered as 
ordered upon the conference report, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday next, immediately after the 
business on the Speaker's table is disposed of, the conference 
report on the railroad bill be taken up for consideration; that 
there be not exceeding four hours of debate, half to be con- 
trolled by himself in favor and half by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sims] against; and that upon the conclusion 
of the debate the previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if this agreement is entered into, ordering the previous question 
at the conclusion of the debate, would it preclude the offering 
of a motion to recommit the report to the conference committee 
with or without instructions? 

Mr. ESCH. I understand that one motion to recommit would 
be allowable under the rules, on a conference report as well as 
upon any other proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Further reserving the right to object, this 
is perhaps the most important legislation that will be consid- 
ered at this session of Congress or any other session. With the 
exception of the title of the bill, which governs the issuance of 
railroad securities, there are many provisions in this confer- 
ence report that were not in the bill as it passed the House. I 
should like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if he does not 
think we ought to have at least five hours’ debate on this re- 
port, in order that Members may be given every opportunity to 
understand what is contained in it? 

Mr. ESCH. As the gentleman very well knows, under the 
rule only one hour is allowed on a conference report; and I 
had thought that, by liberalizing the rule and extending the 
time to four hours, that might be sufficient. I realize that there 
is a great demand for time, and that those who open the debate 
on either side may occupy a considerable portion of the time in 
explanation, leaving very little time, possibly, for other Mem- 
bers to debate the conference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As the gentleman says, I realize that under 
the rule only one hour is allowed for consideration of a confer- 
ence report; but certainly nobody on either side would care to 
limit the debate on a great conference report of this sort to 
one hour. If it is limited to four hours, that will mean two 
hours on a side, which will practically limit the debate to the 
members of the conference committee. I have an idea that 
there are many Members of the House who would like to say 
something one way or the other about this report, and we could 
very well devote more than four hours to the discussion of it. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request to this extent, 
that there shall be five hours of general debate, half the time 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] 
and half by myself, and that when the House adjourns on Fri- 
day night it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock on Saturday morning, 
of course with the understanding that the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered at the expiration of the five 
hours’ debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman modifies his request, increas- 
ing the time to five hours, with the addition that when the 
House adjourns on Friday it be to meet at 11 o’clock on Satur- 
day morning. Is there objection? g 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. LITTLE. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does this unanimous consent preclude a 
motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will pass on that question when 
it arises. i 

Mr. CALDWELL. I think we are entitled to know what the 
attitude of the Chair will be on that question before we consent 
to this request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would tell the gentleman if he 
was certain about it himself; but the Chair admits that he is 
not at this moment certain about the motion to recommit. Of 
course, the unanimous-consent agreement would make no differ- 
ence as to that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The precedents clearly are that a 
motion to recommit to the conference committee, where the 
Senate has not acted, is in order after the previous question has 
been ordered. Speaker Crark on a number of occasions held 
that a motion to recommit was in order although the previous 
question was operating. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to suggest to the gentleman who has charge of the bill 
that this is a matter upon which I take it every Member in 
this House wants to go on record. I do not speak so much for 
myself, because my position on the bill from the beginning to 
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the end is well known both here and in my district, and by 
reason of such fact I have agreed to pair with another Member, 
But practically all of our colleagues want to go on record, 
and they will not have a chance to speak within the agreed 
five hours’ debate, because, I take it, as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, that most of the time will be taken by 
members of the committee, who always come first, and this 
will leave other Members very little time to put themselves on 
record. They therefore can go on record only by their votes. 
Why have such an important matter and such an important 
vote on Saturday when the gentleman knows that a great many 
Members are then away from the city? 

Mr. BEGG. They will be here next Saturday. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; some of them are always unavoid- 
ably (2) absent. 

Mr. ESCH. Let me say to the gentleman that there is no 
day whieh could be set where there would not be some unavoid- 
able absences. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. But Saturday is the worst day you could 
select. 


Mr. ESCH. No; I think not. I wish to state that it is our | 


hope that the bill may be acted upon Saturday. If it is passed 
by the House, it can not be messaged over to the Senate until 
Monday morning. That may mean that no action will be pos- 
sible in the Senate before Tuesday, and on the Ist of March, 
by proclamation of the President, the roads are to be returned. 
We can not and we ought not to delay this matter beyond 
Saturday. 

Mr. BLANTON. In that connection, would not the gentle- 
man agree to have the vote on Monday? Many Members usu- 
ally return then. 

Mr. ESCH. No; 1 do not think anything would be gained by 
that. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right tò object, and 
I shall not object, as has been suggested, under a custom of 


the House members of the committee have the primary right | 


to-speak. I am afraid in a matter like this that they may 


take up the greater part of the time. Members of the com- | 


mittee have talked about it already, and I hope the gentleman 
in charge of the time may be able to assure us to-day that 
those of us who are not members of the committee shall have 
the opportunity in behalf of our constituents to state our posi- 
tion on the matter. 

Mr. ESCH. I shall try and use my best endeavors to per- 
mit as many Members to give expression to their views as is 
possible. I hope that I may not be compelled to use all of 
the time on our side in explanation of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
a question. The agreement to divide the time, to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Tennessee on this side and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin on that side, as I understand, 
there is on our side—— 

Mr. ESCH. That is not the way I made the request. It was 
to divide the time between those in favor of the conference 
report and those who are opposed. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; but I take it that the gentleman in control 
of the time on this side will feel that he should yield only to 
those who are opposed to the conference report. I think we will 
probably have a good many on our side of the House who will 
be in favor of the conference report. I would like to know if 
we are to have some division of the time. : 

Mr. ESCH. I will state that if there is time left I would be 
glad to give them some recognition. 

Mr. BLACK. That is not satisfactory, Mr. Speaker —“ if any 
time is left.” 

Mr. ESCH. I hope to be liberal, as I stated to the gentleman 
from Kansas, and yield to as many as I can who are in favor 
of the report. b 

Mr. BLACK. If we can have some understanding that we will 
have an equitable division of time, I have no further objection. 

Mr. ESCH. I will try and do that to the best of my-ability. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS FOR THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12486, pro- 
viding for official stenographers in the United States district 
courts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Green of 
Iowa in the chair. r 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to the first Bee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

After the word “ cause,” in the fourth line, add “or the defendant o 

tif in a zi 
pu tra Pe Yigg 5 9 word “defendant, in the last 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what 
the attitude of the committee will be in reference to the Bee 
amendment, but the purpose of the amendment I offer is to 
make the Bee amendment apply to both civil and criminal 
cases, whereas the original amendment applies only to criminal 
cases, I think it is wise to adopt both these amendments, 
because there are cases both civil and criminal in which a 
man, to say the least, ought to have the right of appeal, and 
yet in which by virtue of his depleted financial condition he is 
unable to pay the necessary expenses. If I have interpreted 
both amendments correctly, it makes it within the discretion 
of the trial court to order a transcript made in the event 
that the conditions justify such an order. : 

There are cases, particularly where employees are injured 
and suits for damages are filed, and in other cases where the 
heirs are suing for the recovery of certain properties, in which 
an adverse decision leayes practically no chance to have an 
appellate court pass on the decision of the trial court, because 
of the inability of the litigant who happens to lose in the lower 
court to pay the costs and expenses of an appeal. 

I have heard a great deal of criticism of the Federal courts 
along this particular line. In fact, practically the only criti- 
cism that I have heard of Federal courts is the accusation 
that they are a rich man's court, that a poor man has no 
chance in these courts. I believe the adoption of these amend- 
ments will practically eliminate that accusation by making 
it possible, when the judge who decides the case feels that the 
facts justify it, through the filing of an affidavit to permit 
an appeal without the payment of the costs. I do not believe 
there is a State in the Union in which the State practice does 
not so provide. I know that in our State and in one or two 
of the adjoining States the trial judge may, in his discretion, 
upon the filing ef the necessary affidavits permit an appeal 
on the part of the party losing, where it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the court that the particular litigant is unable to 
pay the expense of such an appeal. There are many cases 
where the issues of law are nebulous and very close, where a 
ruling of the court upon a point of law will settle the case 
in one way, whereas a decision on the same point of law the 
other way would settle the case in favor of the other litigant. 
It depends on the particular viewpoint of the judge who tries 
the ease. In the character of case that I have mentioned, it 
seems to me wise that the litigant should have the right to an 
appeal, which he does not now have, in view of the expense 
necessarily attending such appeals in the Federal court. For 
that reason I think the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify 
my amendment by inserting the word “indigent” in place of 
the word “ poor.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the 
word “indigent” would cover the case. I think the word 
“poor” is better, and for that reason I shall object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bre], as also 
to the amendment to the amendment offered by the other gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones]. The general statutory law of the 
United States makes ample provision for officers’ service to poor 
persons, Any litigant may file his affidavit and proceed in 
forma pauperis, and this very measure which we are now pro- 
posing to enact into Jaw makes the stenographer a court official, 
and as such he will, if the bill becomes a law, for the first time in 
the history of the country become subject to the operation of the 
general law. 

Pai JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
d 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Yes. i 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It has been my experience that they 
will not order a transcript made, and a man can not appeal in 
forma pauperis. He may have a trial of the case, and if you 
make the amendment apply to criminal cases I think, by process 
of reasoning, civil cases clearly would be excluded. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. The action of the judges of the Fed- 
eral courts in refusing to order a transcript for one of the parties 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that the judges have no jurisdic- 
tion over the stenographers. This bill will make the stenog- 
rapher the official reporter of the court, and with the enactment 


1920. 


of such a measure into law the reporter will be subject to the 


general law of the country, as much so as the clerk of the court 
or the marshal, and be required to serve poor persons free of 
charge. j f 

Mr. LITTLE, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. After all, the principal reason for the organization of 
government is to fix it so that two men can go into a court 
and have a fair trial of their difficulties instead of fighting it 
out outside. Anything that conduces to that end is beneficial. 
I think one of the amendments of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Ber] and the amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Jones] are along that line. Unless a poor man has the 
same chance as the rich man to have a fair trial and appeal, 
then you have not accomplished the very purpose of the or- 
ganization of government. If your law is of such a nature that 
one man has a better chance than the other in the court, then 
you have not accomplished the purpose of government. The 
object of government in that respect is to afford a tribunal so 
that men may have an opportunity there to settle their diffi- 
culties and have nothing left to quarrel about. Everyone 
here knows, who has ever had a case in the Federal courts, 
who has had to pay the expenses of such an appeal, that that 
expense is simply outrageous. After you get the stenographer 
paid you can hardly afford to have the record printed. There 
is no reason or excuse for that. It may be that this will cost 
the State a little, but that is what your Government is or- 
ganized for. There is no better way in the world to spend 
your money than to use it in seeing to it that one man has as 
good a chance in court as the other. There is no tax that can 
be used more sensibly than in an endeavor to give a man a 
Square deal in court. 

I believe this law should be passed, so that a poor man can 
appeal from a civil or a criminal case. I do not believe it 
should be left to the volition of the judge, who may think that 
he has decided the case and that it ought to stop there. I 
think this amendment should be so amended that every man 
can get an appeal. 

As to this addition of 5 cents a folio, I do not believe it is 
the right thing to do. I think the committee should have 
adopted an amendment making the salary $3,000, and then it 
would haye gone against the State instead of the various 
people. I do not know why a man who loses a lawsuit should 
pay 5 cents extra. I think the stenographer should be paid a 
reasonable salary, so that the State would pay it and it would 
be evenly distributed. I do think that amendments should be 
adopted so that hereafter one man has as good a chance as 
another in court. 

Mr. BEE. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. My idea of the 15 cents was to compensate the 
stenographer for the free work that he would have to do for 
those who are unable to pay, because it is very difficult to get 
a stenographer for the $2,000. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not think the rich people ought to pay 
for suits that they are not interested in. Let the State pay 
that by giving a bigger salary. That is what your Government 
is for. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if I 
can haye some agreement in relation to time on these amend- 
ments. Can we close, say, in 10 minutes? [Cries of “Vote! “] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman prefer a unanimous- 
consent request? = 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
these amendments close in five minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. LANKFORD rose. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I intend to use some of this 
time myself, because there has not been anything said in 
opposition to these amendments. I do not think we ought to 
adopt either of these amendments. The amendment in line 8 
might be a very proper amendment if it was added to the 
existing law relative to that subject, but I do not believe we 
should put it into this bill. We have a statute on the subject, 
and perhaps that statute ought to be amended to cover this 
sort of a case. Nor do I believe we should raise the fee from 
10 cents a folio to 15 cents. I called attention on the floor 
to the fact that 8 cents is what court stenographers receive in 
my State. Ten cents, I am told, is the usual fee in many States, 
We certainly ought not to raise it for the purpose of making 
the litigants who are able pay the expense of those who are 
unable to pay, as has been suggested. If there should be a 
provision such as is offered in the second amendment, the costs 
of the free service to the poor should be paid by the Govern- 
ment, That is what we require under the existing statute and 
that is the requirement in State laws Wherever provisions are 
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made for poor litigants. It seems to me we ought not to adopt 


either one of these amendments. We do not want tbis bill to 
carry any additional expense over what we pay now for court 


business. Bae 1! 


Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. BEE. I do not understand that these amendments would 
earry any additional appropriation. You have not raised the 
$2,000, and this comes out of the fee of the litigants. How are 
yon adding anything? But you are giving the poor man a 
chance, : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. A good many poor people will have to pay 
15 cents instead of 10 cents for a transcript under this amend- 
ment. There would be only a few people who would get this 
exemption you speak of, while persons ordering a transcript 
would pay 50 per cent more for it. 

Mr. BEE. But it is better that ninety-nine go than that one 
innocent be punished. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But you punish a good many people who 
are just as innocent perhaps as those who are poor. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The amendment in reference to raising 
the pay is not in anyway connected with the first pay amend- 
ment which the other gentleman from Texas offered. The ques- 
tion of the relation of the pay is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But it has been argued that they are re- 
lated. The contention is that 15 cents ought to be paid so as 
to get enough money for the stenographer to pay for those 
who are unable to pay. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
may not Be adopted. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if there is 
any provision in the law by which the defendant may get the 
benefit of a record on appeal, who is too poor to pay for same? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I doubt that. There is the statute authoriz- 
ing the Government to pay certain expenses of poor persons, 
ba pen not say that it would apply to the payment for a tran- 
scrip 

Mr. PARRISH. Does not the gentleman think that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE], especially 
as to criminal cases, ought to be adopted and a further pro- 
vision adopted providing that the expenses be paid by the 
Government? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It ought to be paid by the Government. 

Mr. PARRISH. I agree with the chairman that the increase 
of the price from 10 to 15 cents puts that additonal burden on 
the litigants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 4 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the question is on the first amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bre] as 
amended, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BEE. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 16. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an 
amendment to the amendment which has just been adopted. 

Mr. STEVENSON. You can not do that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Can I not offer an amendment, this 
being the same paragraph, to this particular amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman mean to the amend- 
ment just adopted? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I ask unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment in this way: The original amendment says, “ when 
it is made to appear to the court by affidavit or otherwise.” I 
wanted to strike out “by affidavit or otherwise” and insert 
“when it is made to appear to the satisfaction of the court.“ 
I think that would be better. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, let the amendment be read as 
it is now, with the suggested amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment as adopted will first be 
read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will now inquire of the gentle- 
man from Texas what his unanimous-consent request is? 

Mr, JONES of Texas. I was simply trying to make it more 
in the discretion of the court. I suggested they strike out “ the 


ne 


But the second amendment may or 
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judge by affidayit or otherwise” and insert “to the satisfaction 
of the court,” so that it would be made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the court. à 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES} 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Joxes of Texas to the amendment 
adopted: Strike out the words to the judge, either by affidavit or o = 
wise,” and insert in lieu thereof “to the satisfaction of the court,” so 
that the amendment will read: 

“When it is made to appear to the satisfaction of the court that a 
defendant convicted in a criminal cause "— 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEE. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that there is 
another amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas, which 
the Clerk will report. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bem: Page 3, line 3, after the word 
“ eourt,” strike out the words and figures “10 cents and insert the 
words and figures “15 cents.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it, 

Mr. WALSH and Mr. VOLSTEAD demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes 19. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: _ 


Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER: Page 3, line 13, after the word 
„same,“ strike out the period and insert a comma, and add the fol- 


Oe oided, That nothing in this act shall prohibit counsel of record 
in 8 other than criminal to agree upon and N a stenog- 
rapher of their own selection, who shall be sworn in eases in the 
Same manner as the official stenographer.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill gives a monopoly of all court reporting in the Federal 
court to the official court reporter. 

Every member of the committee who has had extensive prac- 
tice in the Federal courts knows that there are all kinds of 
stenographers, all kinds of court reporters, and many of them 
have reporters of their own, that are available for such work. 
I know of many attorneys in my town that have agreements 
with firms doing stenographic work, reporting these cases in 
the Federal court. 

I am one of those who do not believe in giving a monopoly to 
anybody. You take large centers, where there is heavy prac- 
tice in the Federal courts, and those men will get all the prac- 
tice, civil and criminal, and no reporter under this bill, other 
than the official reporter, can report any case in the United 
States courts. 

Now, it occurs to me that that is a bad practice. We all ought 
to be privileged, when we make an agreement with counsel 
of record on the other side, to have the selection of a reporter 
of our own appointment, and we may be able to get him much 
cheaper than the official one. It seems to me that the amend- 
ment speaks for itself and the salutary purpose it will serve. 
I know in my own town the United States court meets every 
day in the year. Under our condition if this act becomes a law 
nobody can report a case except this official reporter, and it will 
be impossible te get a record cheaper than the rate we lay 
down in this bill, whereas if counsel of record had the right 
to agree upon and employ their own reporter, they may do it 
much cheaper. Court reporting now is a business, and it being 
& business, we ought to be permitted to purchase the services of 
anyone we see fit, just so he is agreeable to the counsel in the 
case and the court. Every one in this business will be driven 
out except the man who has this monopoly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. MLER] has well said that “ the amendment speaks for 
itself.” It would in my opinion practically destroy the object 
und purposes of this bill. You can not have half a dozen official 
stenographers for each Federal court, as the particular stenog- 
rapher may be the pet of a particular law firm. 

The object of this provision in the bill is to provide an official 
for the court who shall be known as the official stenographer, 
whose duties shall be preseribed, who shall be paid from the 
Federal Treasury. 

This is not establishing a monopoly any more than beeause 
we select one particular judge to be the judge of a court we 


are setting up a monopoly, or that when we take one particular 
man for the clerk of the court we are establishing a monopoly, 
or that when we pick out one particular attorney to be United 
States attorney for that district we establish a monopoly. We 
are providing an extra official for this court, an official stenog- 
rapher, an institution which has been set up in pretty nearly 
every State in the Union that has a court system of records, and 
under the modern practice we employ the stenographer and make 
him one of the officials of the judicial system. It seems to me it 
would tend to uniformity and reliability if we had one man, with 
authority in cases of emergency to provide a substitute, who 
9 as pina 2 stenographer. 
8 TED. Ch will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 8 $ 2 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman how long 
he thinks the official stenographer would want to hold the munifi- 
cent position at a salary of $2,000 if the best part of his busi- 
ness, that of transcripts in large cases, were taken 
away from him by private stenographers? 

Mr. WALSH. Not long, I submit, if he is a competent man 
and you are going to deprive him of the compensation which is 
provided for in this bill by way of furnishing transcripts. It 
would seem to me that the provision of the bill is fairly liberal, 
and that nobody need have any fears that we are establishing 
any great destructive monopoly that is going to crush out and 
destroy the liberties of the human race. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MILLER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 24. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GoopyKoontz: Page 3, subjoin a new 
section, to be known as section 4, and reading as fonows : 

“Sze. 4. In event a party to a judicial proceeding shall desire to 
take an appeal or apply for a writ of error or certiorari from a judg- 
ment, order, or decree, as the case may be, entered therein, and Wat 
procure for use in that connection a transcript of the evidence, he may 
require the stenographer to incorporate in the certificate a statement 
of the amount d therefor, and in event the judgment, order, or decree 
complained of is re „the amount so paid shall be taxed as part of 
the costs recovered thereon.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, that amendment 
is not in order now. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I simply call the attention of 
my friend from West Virginia to the fact that his amendment 
would cut off any further amendments to the pending section, 
because he is offering a new section. If we allow the pending 
seetion to be passed by, and take up a new one, that would 
cut off any further amendment to the section so passed by. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I have no desire to effectuate any 
such result as that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That would be the parlia- 
3 situation. The gentleman’s amendment is a new sec- 

on. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I withhold my amendment for the 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Without objection the gentleman's amend- 
ment will be temporarily withdrawn. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask 
the ehairman of the committee what is meant by the words in 
line 5, page 3? This section provides for compensation for the 
transcript, 10 cents per folio thereof, and 2 cents per folio for 
each manifold or other copy thereof when so made that it 
ean be made with such transcript.” è 

What do those words mean? I can not figure out that they 
mean anything, and I have not found anybody else who has 
been able to explain to me their meaning. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It means simply a manifold or carbon 
copy made at the same time with the original. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But this says when so made 
that it can be made with such transcript.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is copied from an old statute. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Whether the language is old 
or new, I am trying to find out what it means. If a copy can 
not be made, there is no use to make any provision about it, 
and when you have provided that there shall be compensation 
for copies, of course that provision carries with it the implica- 
tion that the copies can be made, 


Does the gentleman make the point of 
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1 move to strike out that langunge, when so made that it 
can be made with such transcript,” because I do not believe 
that they convey any meaning. I think some words have been 
left out in that connection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Nothing has been left out. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What do the words mean, 
“when so made that it can be made”? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is intended to cover this situation: The 
stenographer might refuse to make a manifold or carbon copy, 
and insist on getting 10 cents a folio for each transcript. Now, if 
the second copy is requested at the same time that the original 
is ordered, so that the manifold can be made at the same time, 
then 2 cents is all that the stenographer will get for the carbon 
copy. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is not the way the section 
reads. The section provides that the fee shall be 10 cents per 
folio for the transcript, and 2 cents per folio for each manifold, 
or other copy. That language provides the fee for all copies 
that may be made. It does not make any difference how the 
copies are made. The fee is 2 cents for each copy. I have con- 
ferred with a good many of my brethren, and I have not found 
anybody who could explain the meaning of the words quoted. 

Mr. WALSH.’ It simply means 2 cents a folio for carbon 
copies. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It means 2 cents a folio for carbon copies 
made at the same time as the original. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What do the words mean, 
“when so made that it can be made with such transcript”? A 
copy may be made from the transcript by the use of carbon or 
some other device, but the copy is not made, so that it can be 
made. 

I move to strike out the words in line 5, when so made that 
it can be made with such transcript.” 

I am heartily in favor of this measure, but these words should 
be stricken as meaningless, and therefore a blot on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered b7 Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: On page 3, line 5, 
after the word “ thereof“ strike out the words “when so made that it 
can be made with such transcript.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. TI offer an amendment to that, to strike out 
the words, in line 5, so made that.“ Then it will read: 

And 2 cents per folio for each manifold or other copy thereof when it 
can be made with such transcript. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman allow an interrogatory 
there? Suppose it can not be made with the transcript. Then 
what is the stenographer to get? 

The Clerk read as follows? 


Amendment offered by Mr. Vorlsrrap to the amendment offered by 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: Page 3, line 5, strike out the words so made 
that.” 


Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. . 

Mr. DEWALT. Suppose that it could not be made with the 
transcript. Then what is the stenographer to receive? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He will get 10 cents for the transcript. 
But when it can be made at the same time he will only get 2 
cents. That is for the purpose of avoiding a duplicate charge. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That raises another difficulty. 
You do not make copies with transcripts; you make copies from 
transcripts. 

Mr. DEWALT. May I interrupt? It seems to me that what 
the gentleman desires is that if the copies can be made at the 
same time as a duplicate of the original, then the stenographer 
shall receive 2 cents. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; and 10 cents for the other. 

Mr. DEWALT. But if he can not make the copies at the same 
time he gets 10 cents? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. Ordinarily the transcript 
means the first original copy that is made by the typewriter 
machine. The most copies that any stenographer can make for 
practical purposes are four additional carbon copies. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Those are made from the tran- 


script. 
Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. No; they are made at the same 
time. 


Mr: SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
paper put into the machine. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. Yes. Let us assume that 
there is a case of where there are 10 defendants. You have one 
transcript and need nine additional copies. If this amendment 
prevails you will have the first defendant who gets the original 
transcript paying 10 cents. The next four will be 2 cents and 
the additional five will be compelled to pay 10 cents for each 
carbon copy. That is manifestly unfair. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That would be unfair. The 
proper thing to do is to strike out the language that I have 
moved to strike out. Then every time a transcript is made it 
would be paid for at the prescribed rate, and for the copies that 
could be made the stenographer would be paid 2 cents. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. If you strike out the lan- 
guage you suggest you are making each manifold copy 2 cents, 
no matter when it is made. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Every time the stenographer 
made a transcript he would charge 10 cents, but for every car- 
bon or other copy he would get 2 cents. 

« Mr. MacCRATE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Subsequent to the first set of carbons, if 
new orders for transcripts were given, if you strike out these 
words, the stenographer will only get 2 cents. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. He would get 10 
cents per folio for the transcript and 2 cents for the carbon or 
other copy. 

Mr. MacCRATE. It will be an original. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then, as I have stated, he will 
get 10 cents. 

Mr. MacORATE. But it will be a copy of the old work. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; it would be another 
transcript of the stenographic notes. He would need the tran- 
seript to make the copy or copies. 

Mr. MacCRATE. I suggest that the language in the bill as 
it is carries out the intention. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If anyone can explain that 
language in the bill, to wit, “so made that it can be made,” I 
would like to hear that explanation. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the language suggested in my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia. : 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Saunpers of Virginia) there were 21 ayes and 8 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the period at the end of the Bee amendment and insert 
the nkon “And the cost of such transcript of testimony or record 
shall be paid by the Government.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, there is no objection to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate do 
now close—— 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer, on page 3, line 9—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota insist 
upon his motion. 

. Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move to close debate in five minutes on 
all amendments to the bill. r 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
close debate on this amendment and all amendments tọ the 
bill in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 9, strike out the word “ interested.” 


Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I merely want to remark that 
I think this word ought to be eliminated, because this restricts 
anyone from going into the public record and getting a copy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was rejected. y 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 


They are made by carbon 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

After the proviso of the Bee amendment insert: “ Provided, That 
the official stenographer shall, within 10 days after taking said notes, 
file with the clerk of the court his official shorthand notes of the trial, 
testimony, and proceedings so taken by him, and when said notes 
are so filed they shall become a public record.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say one word on 
this. The first amendment just offered by me and rejected is 
unfortunate. This will help to correct it. There is no court 
proceedings in any civilized country, at least in America, where 
anyone is prohibited from getting a transcript of the testimony 
and proceedings in the case or copy of the record. Let us 
pass that, however. This amendment now makes the official 
stenographer’s shorthand notes a public record, and in all of 
the States they are required to file them within so many days 
after the completion of the taking of the notes, so that anyone 
may go and look at the notes. They are a public record, and 
a change of them is just like a change of any other public 
record. There should be some restriction, some safeguard put 
around those notes, and some one should have charge of them 
except the reporter. In every court you will find the notes 
after being taken are required under penalty to be filed with 
the.clerk and to remain a publie record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Raker) there were—ayes 12, noes 24. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I offered an amend- 
ment which was withheld, and I would like to have it acted upon 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
West Virginia, having withheld his amendment with the under- 
standing that he would be permitted to return to it, has the right 
to offer that amendment now. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I offer the amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman has the right to 
offer an amendment. So long as any member of the committee 
wishes to offer an amendment to the pending bill, the committee 
can not rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goopxkooxrz: Page 3, subjoin a new 
section to be known as section 4, and reading thus: 

“Seo. 4. In event a party to a judicial proceeding shall desire 
to take an appeal or apply for a writ of error or certiorari from a judg- 
ment, order, or decree, as the case may be, entered therein, and shall 
procure for use in that connection a transcript of the evidence, he may 
require the stenographer to incorporate in the certificate a statement 
of the amount paid therefor, and in event the A order, or 
decree complained of is reversed the amount so paid shall be taxed as 
part of the cost recovered thereon.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman—— ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that debate 
on the preceding section having been closed that therefore de- 
pate upon this new section is now closed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Before the Chair finally makes 
that ruling I would like to make a suggestion to the Chair that 
the closing of debate on one section of a bill can not possibly 
operate to close debate on a new section that is not offered by 
virtue of its relationship to the preceding section, but as an 
independent section. That is the present situation. This is 
an entirely new section, not offered as being germane to the 
preceding section, but as an independent section germane to the 
bill. There was an intimation made from the Chair some time 
by another Chairman that when debate had been closed on a 
section and amendments thereto that this would operate to 
forbid debate on an amendment to the bill offered as a new 
section; but that ruling has never been formally made. I 
would ask the Chair before making his ruling to consider for a 
moment 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be very much inclined 
to agree with the gentleman’s argument in the first instance, 
but the Chair thinks he has been foreclosed by a previous 
decision. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not a well-considered previous 
decision. I noticed a few days ago that a Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole found no difficulty in overruling a 
former Speaker of the House, Mr. Crarx, in respect to whether 
a motion to strike out was always in order. Mr. CLARK held 
time and again that a motion to strike out was always in order 
and that;the question of germaneness did not apply to it. Yet 
a Chairman of the Committee of the Whole—I think it was 


Mr. Hicks—overruled Mr. Crark very positively, so that all 
antecedent decisions are not by any means being followed. 

By what sort of reasoning can the fact that debate has closed 
upon one section of a bill, operate to foreclose debate on a new 
section which is not offered as an amendment by reason of any 
relationship to the preceding section? Upon what principle 
would such a ruling rest? It is perfectly competent to foreclose 
debate on-a section, and all amendments thereto. That is fre- 
quently done. But the very statement of the motion shows that 
it does not apply to a situation in which an amendment is offered, 
not by virtue of the fact it pertains to that particular section, on 
which debate is closed, or any other section of the bill, but by 
virtue of the fact that it is germane to the bill as a whole and is 
therefore offered as an independent section. It will be perfectly 
competent to make this motion to close debate as to this new 
section after debate proceeds for a while with respect to the 
same, but I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this proposed section is 
not related to the antecedent section in anywise. It is therefore 
not an amendment that depends upon that section, and hence the 
motion to close debate on that section by its own terms of limi- 
tation does not apply to the new section which is now offered 
simply as an amendment to the bill generally and not to any par- 
ticular section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the rulings had better be 


harmonious. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Permit me to make this sugges- 
tion. Suppose this amendment had not been offered immediately 


following this particular section on which debate had been closed 
but two or three sections had been read and it was then offered 
as an amendment as a separate and independent section? Would 
the fact that at some time in the consideration of the bill, de- 
bate had been closed on some antecedent section, preclude debate 
upon the section offered as a new and independent section? That 
would seem to be the necessary consequence of this ruling, since 
this section now offered is just as independent of the antecedent, 
section, as it would be if offered after two or three sections had 
been read. It is in nowise related to the antecedent section, and 
its parliamentary status is not affected by the motion which has 
been made in relation to that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. That matter will be passed upon by the 
Chair when it arises. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman; I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak for one minute on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to speak for one minute. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
offered simply gives the right to the prevailing party in the ap- 
pellate court to have the cost of the transcript taxed as part of 
his recovery in the appellate court. 

Mr. RAKER. Is not that the law now? 

Mr, GOODYKOONTZ. No; it is not the law. The chairman 
of the committee and myself examined the general statutes and 
we were unable to find any specific authority for the taxing of 
the cost of the transcript. A condition like this is generally 
taken care of in the statutory law of the States, although in 
my own State, West Virginia, the cost of the transcript can not 
be recovered, according to an opinion of the supreme court of 
appeals of that State. The question has been ruled on by that 
court, and an effort has been made to secure the passage of an 
act through the State legislature to remedy the situation. 

Mr. WALSH. As I caught the reading of the amendment, it 
provides for taxing of costs. That is not, certainly, germane in 
a bill authorizing several district courts to appoint official ste- 
nographers and prescribing their duties. That is a matter for 
the judicial code. This is a bill to authorize the appointment of 
official stenographers and to prescribe their duties. Now, the 
amendment goes into what shall be taxed as costs under certain 
conditions. I do not think it ought to be affixed to this bill. If 
it is necessary in proceedings in Federal courts to revise the 
authority for taxation of costs, that ought to be done in the 
proper and regular way—should not be injected into a measure 
prescribing for official stenographers. I make the point of order 
it is not germane. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, this bill goes further 
than that. It provides for the appointment of a court reporter, 
and it provides for payment of compensation to him for these 
transcripts and imposes a liability upon litigants, and it can at 
the same time make provision for the recovery of the amount 
that the litigant is required to disburse in the way of costs. It 
is a new provision of law that the bill carries, and it can very 
well take care of the incidental matter that I have mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The bill, as 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontz] states, 
does proyide for the appointment of a stenographer and for his 
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compensation, but it nowhere makes provision with reference to 
the action of the court or any directions as to how the court 
shall proceed. The last part of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia would require the court to tax a cer- 
tain amount as costs and therefore applies to the action of the 
court. In the opinion of the Chair, the amendment is not in 
order. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be 18 to and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the motion is not debatable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VOLSTEAD]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Green of Iowa, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
12486) authorizing the several district courts of the United 
States to appoint official stenographers, and prescribing their 
duties and compensation, and had directed him to report the 
same to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and the bill as 
amended do pass, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments weré agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vousrrap, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is 
no quorum present. 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H. R. 12610) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—ZONING COMMISSION. 


Mr. MAPES, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 6863) to 
regulate the height, area, and use of buildings in the District 
of Columbia, and ‘creating a zoning commission, and for other 
purposes, for printing in the Recorp under the rules. 


ADDITIONAL PRINT OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON RAILROAD BILL, 


Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I present a unanimous-consent 
request that 1,500 additional copies of the conference report on 
the railroad bill be ordered printed for the use of the House. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 
S. 3202. An act granting leave of 8 to officers of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; and 
S. 3722. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the Alfords 
Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 
RESIGNATION OF MEMBER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation: 
s HOUSE OF 5 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1920. 
Hon, F. H. ‘GILLETT, 


Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mn. ‘SPEAKER: I desire to tender m "his tele nfm pE as 5 
ting Member from the fifth Virginia district, 
fective on February 29, 1920. 
Sincerely, yours, 


it- 
ef- 


E. W. SAUNDERS. 
LEGISLATION FOR THE FARMER. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is so easy for us to get 
our niinds off of the real issue, and among the mass of bills 
pending here we are apt to lose sight of the all-important task 
before us. I refer to the task of legislating first, last, and 
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all the time for the producer, and especially for the farmer; If 
we do this, we can never go wrong. All our success as a Nation 
springs from the success of the farmer. 

How are we to solve the problem of the high cost of living, 
which, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down? The-answer is by - 
a greater production. Where must it come from? The answer 
is from the farmer. I repeat, How are we to solve the question 
of the high cost of living? The answer is help the farmer and 
he will solve it. 

Every bill here can be determined a good bill or a bad one 
by answering in our hearts the question, Will it help the farmer? 

Let us see if I am right about this. What about universal 
military training. Will it help the farmers or hurt them for 
their boys to be forced into a military camp at an immense ex- 
pense to the taxpayers? I think it will hurt the farmer and 
thus hurt our Nation, and I am opposed to it for this and other 
reasons. 

What about the thousands of undesirable people that are 
flocking to our country? Are they helping the laboring man 
and the farmer? I say no. So I am opposed to filling this 
country up with people who do not love ‘our Nation, who do not 
respect our flag, and who are opposed to everything for which 
our forefathers fought. 

What about the railroad bill now in conference? How are 
we to vote on it? I will tell you: Read it carefully and prayer- 
fully, and as you read search your heart as to each provision 
with the burning question, What is best for the great mass of, 
common folk, for the laboring man, and for the farmer? Then 
vote as your conscience leads you and you will not go wrong. 

Let us apply the test to one idea in the bill as an example. 
What about the short-line railroads? Do they help the farmers? 
Yes; for in many sections they carry the means of transporta- 
tion to his very door, and in all instances they are the feeders 
for the big lines and help to perfect our great railroad system 
which, when properly controlled, means so much to our farm- 
ing interests. 

Then I am in favor of legislation for the short lines, for when 
T help legislate for the short lines I help legislate for the pro- 
ducer and the farmer. 

Legislation for the producer is legislation for the consumer, 
It is legislation for everybody. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat, the solution of every problem here is 
found in the answer to the question, Will it hurt the farmer? 

A canal has been proposed across a part of my district in 
Georgia. Am I in favor of it? The answer to this question is 
found in the answer to the question, Will the canal help the 
farmers of my district or hurt them? I am first, last, and all 
the time in fayor of a sea-level canal through the low, flat lands 
near the Okefenokee Swamp, because such a canal would be 
very valuable not only to our Nation but also would be very 
valuable to many people of my district for drainage purposes. 

But when there is a suggestion to not drain the Okefenokee 
Swamp, but to dam it and hold water in it and flood and water- 
soak all the low, flat lands for miles and miles around the swamp, 
in order to get a lock canal ‘built through the Okefenokee, then 
I am opposed to the canal. 

My very being shudders at the idea of causing hundreds of 
people in Clinch, Charlton, Ware, Atkinson, Echolls, and other 
counties to have to give up their homes on account of water 
being backed up in streams that flow into the Okefenokee. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of my district need drainage in sev- 
eral counties adjoining the Okefenokee Swamp. I favor with 
my whole heart a sea-level canal which would be in furtherance 
of a general drainage scheme. 

I find myself rebelling against any system of locks and dams 
to hold water for canal purposes. We do not need something to 
lock the water in the Okefenokee ; we need a key to let the water 
out of the Okefenokee and surrounding territory. I find myself 
favoring a canal that will help the people of my district; not one 
to hurt them. Will it help the farmer or hurt him? Answer 
that question and you will knew how I will vote. I voted 
against the so-called daylight-saving law because it was an in- 
justice to the farmer. 

I prepared and secured an amendment to the prohibition bill 
so as to protect innocent holders of liens and so as to main- 
tain our credit system for the common folks and for the farmers. 

I blecked, had stricken from the calendar, and prevented the 
passage of a bill by Mr. Dyer, of Missouri, to try to find a 
substitute for wooden crossties, because I saw it was an effort 
to injure the people of my section who own pine timber. I 
believe that no substitute can be found for wood ties. The price 
would be run down and yet wood ties used. 

Mr. Speaker, when an effort was made last fall to tax potash 
and run the price of guano up and cost the farmers of Georgia 
about $20,000 per county per year extra, I fought the measure 
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by speeches on this floor and in every way I could. I am glad 
that by the help of others the bill has never passed. 

When a bill was up to educate cripples, crippled in factories, 
I tried to amend it by providing that boys crippled on the farm 
should also be helped by the Government. My amendment lost 
by only a few votes. 

I am now studying day and night on a bill which I intend to 
introduce to cut out so much profit of the middle man and bring 
the producer and consumer closer together and help the farmer 
get more for his products and help the consumer get better food 
more cheaply. I hope to offer a bill along this line soon. 

Mr. Speaker, we must legislate for the farmer if we want to 
legislate for our people and for our homes and for our great 
Nation. 


Mr. GARD, Mr. Speaker, I make the point there is no quo- 
rum present. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 22 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, February 
19, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. $ 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sèv- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12351) to 
extend the time for the construction of a bridge across the 
Roanoke River in Halifax County, N. C., reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 643), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12164) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto 
neross the Columbia River, between the towns of Pasco and 
Kennewick, in the State of Washington, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 644), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12213) authorizing F. R. Beals to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Big Nestucca River, in 
Tillamook County, Oreg., reported the same with amendments, 
aecompanied by a report (No. 645), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WINSLOW, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11756) to 
extend the time for the construction of a bridge across the 
Connecticut River between Springfield and West Springfield, in 
Hampden County, Mass., reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 646), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3779) to au- 
thorize the Ozark Forest road improvement district of Baxter 
County, Ark., to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
White River, near Norfork, Ark., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 647), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. f 

Mr. PARKER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3813) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across Lake Champlain between the 
towns of Shoreham, Vt., and Ticonderoga, N. X., reported the 
Same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 648), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12160) authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto across 
Red River at a point a little east of north of Nocona, in Mon- 
tague County, Tex., reported the same with an amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 649), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on Education, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12266) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil em- 
ployment of disabled persons discharged from the military or 
naval forces of the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 27, 1918, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 651), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF AND 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referrred the bill (H. R. 12610) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 652), which said bill and report were 
tes to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5201) granting a pension to James D. White, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 12603) to prevent fraud 
respecting securities offered for sale and to provide a sum- 
mary proceeding therefor, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 12604) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to transfer to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education certain machines, appliances, tools, equipment, 
and other supplies under the control of the War Department; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 12605) for the establishment 
of branch post offices or stations beyond the corporate limits or 
boundaries of any city or town in which the principal office is 
located; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 12606) to save daylight 
and to provide standard time for the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 12607) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
prior fiscal years, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1919, to include members of the Regular Army Reserve and 
the Naval Reserve Force in the civil-service preference therein 
provided; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12608) providing for the employment by 
the United States Government of disabled soldiers and sailors 
of the United States, and prescribing the preference to be ex- 
tended to them in filling clerical and other vacancies; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 12609) to define the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States relating to the 
inability of the President; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12610) making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes; to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BLANTON: A bill (H. R. 12611) to meet the present 
print-paper emergency, by directing the Postmaster General to 
establish proper rules and regulations limiting the number of 
pages in newspapers entitled to transmission through the United 
States mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. IRELAND: Resolution (H. Res. 466) providing for a 
clerk to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 
Papers; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FESS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 297) providing 
for an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to 
the-Committee on the Judiciary. $ 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 298) 
to authorize a select joint committee on the organization, activi- 
ties, and methods of business of the administrative branch of 
the Government; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas, opposing the passage of any legislation 
which shall abrogate the prerogatives of the States guaranteed 
under the militia clause of the Federal Constitution ; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Kansas, 
favoring appropriations to aid States in construction of roads; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Kansas, ask- 
ing revision of the immigration and naturalization laws of the 
* States; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 

tion. 
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. PRIVATE. BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12612) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma B. Showalter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 12613) for the relief of 
Adam G. Ritz; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 12614) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John H. Slatton; to the Committee on. Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12615) granting a pension to Robert S. 
Miles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 12616) to advance Maj. 
Charles C. Pierce, United States Army, retired, to rank of colo- 
nel on the retired list of the Army ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr, DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 12617) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma F. Buchanan; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12618) granting 
a pension to John O'Neil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 12619) granting a pension to 
Thomas N. Swearingen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 12620) granting a pension 
to Catherine Shipley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12621) granting a pension to Mary Ship- 
ley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 12622) granting a pension to 
David Funk; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12623) granting a 
pension to David G. Levere; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12624) grant- 
fing a pension to Edwin M. Brainard; to the Committee on 
Hnvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 12625) granting a pension to 
Robert A. Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12626) for the relief 
of certain persons to whom, or their predecessors, patents were 
‘issued to public lands along Snake River, in the State of Idaho, 
under an erroneous survey made in 1883; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12627) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry J. Patterson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1636. By the SPEAKER: Petition of J. M. Fowler and seven 
other citizens of Washington, D. C., protesting against the pro- 
posed sale of former German ships, etc.; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1637. Also, petition of Mary St. Clair and James E. Haccohoy, 
of Washington, D. C., opposing the sale of the former German 
ships; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1638. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, indorsing Federal farm loan system and urging that no 
change be made in such system which would in any way impair 
its efficiency ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1639. Also, petition of convention of chambers of commerce, 

county commissioners’ courts, and State highways departments, 
favoring passage of Sheppard bill and opposing Townsend bill; 
to the Committee on Roads. 
1640. By Mr. COLE: Petition of International Brotherhood 
of Boiler Makers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Helpers of America, of 
Bucyrus, Ohio, protesting against passage of railroad legislation 
that does not control the roads for a period of at least two years; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1641. Also, petition of International Association of Machinists, 
of Bucyrus, Ohio, and Galion, Ohio, and also the Brotherhood of 
Railway Car Men, of Galion, Ohio, protesting against the pas- 
sage of railroad legislation that does not provide for Government 
control for at least two years; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1642. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Post No. 719, the Ameri- 
can Legion, on the U. S. S. Tampa, urging an increase in pay 
for the officers and enlisted men of the Coast Guard, etc.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1643. By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution of Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, requesting the United States Shipping Board 


to cause the steamship George Washington to be repaired at 
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the Charlestown Navy Yard; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

1644, Also, resolution adopted by the New England Women's 
Medical Society, indorsing the Interdepartmental Board of 
Social Hygiene and the United States Public Health Service; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

1645. By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of Nylec Post, American 
Legion, of New York City, relative to pending legislation re- 
garding welfare of the soldiers of the late war; also petition 
of Prof. Herbert R. Moody, of the College of the City of New 
York, regarding permanent establishment of Chemical Warfare 
Service as a distinct part of the National Army; also petition 
of New York Post, No. 717, American Legion, in favor of Senate 
bill 3792, relative to reorganization of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

1646. Also, petition of Rotary Club of City of New York, 
favoring increase of salary for employees of United States Cus- 
toms Service; also, petition of E. W. McKinney, president Local 
128, National Federation of Federal Employees, to maintain the 
present bonus to Federal employees; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. ? 

1647. Also, petition of Adolph Lewisohn, of New York City, 
relative to lower taxes on profits and incomes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1648. By Mr. FESS: Petition of citizens of Rosewood, Ohio, 
in regard to American Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. - 

1649. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Massachusetts, for passage of retirement bill, House bill 3149; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1650. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Edwin Dixon and 
John D. Bowers, of Baltimore, Md., urging support of the Dal- 
linger bill in regard to United States customs guards and night 
inspectors; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. } 

1651. By Mr. LUFKIN: Petition of the Senate of the State of 
Massachusetts, relative to the sale of foriner German ships; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1652. By Mr. MERRITT: Petifion of sundry citizens of Fair- 
field County, in the State of Connecticut, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called Lehlbach-Sterling retirement bill; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1653. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of the Mil- 
waukee County Fair Price Association in reference to the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Co.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1654. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Christof Boscof, of Colfax, 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Gibbons, of Marysville, both in the State 
of California, protesting against the sale of former German 
ships; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

1655. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of City Council, 
Gooding; Board of Highway Commissioners of the Gooding high- 
way district; mayor and City Council of Burley ; commissioners 
of the Scenic Better Roads Highway Commission, district of St. 
Maries; the Wallace Board of Trade, Wallace; citizens of Wash- 
ington and Fayette Counties; the Rotary Club of Twin Falls; 
Homedaie highway district, Homedale; the mayor and City 
Council of Rigby; Chamber of Commerce of Gooding; Chamber 
of Commerce of Coeur d'Alene; Coeur d'Alene Merchants’ As- 
sociation ; bureau of roads and bridges of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Twin Falls; the Rigby Club of Commerce, Rigby ; Board 
of Highway Commissioners of the Potlatch highway district, 
Potlatch ; Board of County Commissioners of Wallace; Board of 
County Commissioners of Franklin County, all in the State of 
Idaho, urging Federal appropriations for highway construction, 
etc. ; to the Committee on Roads. 

1656. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Richard Carter and 26 
others of Massachusetts, opposing the sale of the former 
German ships; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1657. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petitions of Central Labor Union, 
New Brighton; Local Union No. 115, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters, Beaver Falls; and Local No. 217, 
International Molders’ Union of North America, of Beaver Falls 
and New Brighton, all in the State of Pennsylvania, protesting 
against the enactment of the Sterling-Graham sedition bills; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1658. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of citizens of New Haven, 
Conn., for ihe enactment of legislation for retiring eivil-service 
employees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1659. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution of Middletown Grange, 
No. 684, opposing any change in time or the passage of any bill 
adopting the daylight-saving plan; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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1660. By Mr. WINSLOW : Petition of 23 citizens of Worcester, 
Mass., for the support of House bill No. 1112; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1661. By Mr. YATES: Petition of J. M. Ocheltree and others of 
Homer, III., urging universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1662. Also petition of furniture and casket manufacturers of 
Chicago protesting against House bill 10615; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1663. Also, petition of C. F. Wolff & Son, of Chicago, protesting 
against legislation favoring labor organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1664. Also, petition of Belden Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, 
III., urging legislation preventing strikes, in the present railroad 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commeree. 

1665. Also, petition of Manz Engraving Co., by F. D. Mont- 
gomery, secretary, urging the inclusion of the antistrike clause in 
the Cummins bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1666. Also, petition of Baltimore Board of Trade, Baltimore, 
Md., urging a fixed rate of return to the railroads of 53 per cent 
as provided by section 6 of the Cummins bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1667. Also, petition of Cole Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III., 
urging the passage of the antistrike provision in the railroad 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1668. Also, petition of Stewart Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, III., urging the return of the railroads to their 
owners; also favor the antistrike provisions in the railroad bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1669. Also, petition of George D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, 
III., protesting against House bill 10543, but approve the adop- 
tion of certain changes set forth by the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1670. Also, petition of Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, 
III., urging the restoration of carriers to private control; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1671. Also, petition of David M. Yates, 121 North State 
Street, Chicago, III., urging the passage of the antistrike pro- 
visions contained in the railroad bill; to the Committee on In- 
_ terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1672. Also, petition of the Heppes Nelson Roofing Co., 4500 
Fillmore Street, Chicago, III., urging the return of the railroads 
to their owners by March 1; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1673. Also, petition of Altorfer Bros. Co., Peoria, III., protest- 
ing against House bill 10453 ; also against the creation of a trans- 
portation board; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

1674. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, Danville, III., 
urging the ratification of the peace treaty at once, with such res- 
eryations as will fully safeguard every fundamental principle of 
the Government of the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

1675. Also, petition of 40 Spanish War Veterans, of the Sol- 
diers’ Home, Tenn., urging the pensioning of Spanish War vet- 
erans suifering from tuberculosis, making the rate $80, the same 
as given the World War veterans for tuberculosis; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

1676. Also, petition of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road, urging the passage of Senate bill 2232 and House bill 6649, 
providing a national publie works department; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

1677. Also, petition of Rotary Club of Canton, III., urging the 
passage of universal training bill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

1678. Also, petition of Lieut. Reed G. Landis, aviator, New 
York, urging separate air service, headed by Cabinet officer, con- 
trolling all governmental and regulating safety of civilian avia- 
tion, maintenance of large merchant air marines as best possible 
preparedness for defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

1679. Also, petition of Cairo Retail Merchants’ Association, 
of Cairo, III., urging the passage of the Dial-Madden bills; also 
opposing the efforts of magazine publishers to secure repeal of 
' zone-system law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1680, Also, petition of Clinton Commercial Club, Clinton, III., 
urging the defeat of the efforts of publishers to repeal the zone- 
system bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1681. Also, petition of Col. J. R. Lindsay, Forty-second In- 
fantry, Camp Upton, N. Y., urging the passage of the bill giv- 
ing increase of pay to officers and privates of the Army, Navy, 


and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


1682. Also, petition of Paul Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, III., 
urging the passage of the Gronna bill, terminating the wheat- 
guaranty period; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1683. Also, petition of Tonk Manufacturing Co., urging the 
passage of House bill 10650, and opposing House bill 10615, be- 
lieving it would be unfair to establish furniture factories in 
Federal prisons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1684. Also, petition of the Moline Branch, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Colored People, repre- 
senting 250 citizens of Rock Island, urging the passage of the 
Dyer bill, or some legislation on lynchings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Tuourspax, February 19, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, February. 18, 1920.) 
The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon, on the expiration of the 


recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the. absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Ashurst y Knox Pomerene | 
Ball Gore Lenroot Ransdell 
Beckham Gronna Lodge Sheppard 
Brandegee Hale McKellar Sherman , 
Capper Harris McLean Smith, Ga, 
Chamberlain Harrison McNary Smith, Md 
Colt Henderson Moses Smoot 
Culberson Hitchcock Nelson Spencer 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. New Sterlin 
Curtis ones, N. Mex Norris Sutherland 
Dial Jones, Wash Nugent Thomas 
Dillingham ogg Overman Trammell 
Elkins Kendrick Page Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Kenyon Phelan arren 
Fletcher Keyes Phipps Williams 

ce King Pittman Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Poindexter 


Mr. DIAL. I desire tọ announce that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ssirn] is detained by illness. I ask that this 
notice may continue during the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fortette] is absent, due to illness. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] | 
is detained by illness in his family. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] is detained at 
home by illness. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Smarons], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY ], and. 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] are absent on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senate re- 
sumes the consideration of House bill 12046, the deficiency appro- 
priation bill, and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to ma 
for a moment until I present a matter? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as the committee was about to 
close its labors upon the pending deficiency appropriation bill, 
and after we had agreed to a proposed appropriation of $1,000,000 
placed in the bill by the House to guard the 59,000,000 gallons 
and more of whisky that are held in the possession of the - 
manufacturers, and we had also added a new item of $1,000,000 
for the Customs Service, to protect the borders of our country, 
against incoming whisky, there came an estimate with a pro- 
posed amendment from the Secretary of the Treasury which, 
while it covered the appropriation of $1,000,000 already included 
in the bill, was not a real estimate for an item of appropriation, 
but.a matter of legislation covering a large number of pages. 
It starts in and provides for the handling and disposition of the 
whisky. It provides for the buying of land and the building 
of storehouses. It provides for guarding the present storehouses 
where the whisky is held in bond. It provides for the collec- 
tion of the customs when the whisky is taken out for sale. It 
provides how it shall be sold and it carries penalties up to 5 or 
10 years’ imprisonment, and so forth. It provides for bottling 
plants at the yarious places so that it can be hottled and sold. 
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So the committee did not insert the matter in the pending ap- 
propriation bill, but I have put it in the form of a bill for 
regular legislation, leaving out the appropriation feature. I now 
introduce the bill and ask that it may go to the Committee on 
Finance, which has handled all matters of internal revenue with 
relation to whisky. I ask that committee and the members 
present that the bill may have early attention. 

The bill (S. 3937) for the enforcement of the national pro- 
hibition act by establishing and maintaining Government ware- 
houses, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the Senator from Wyoming, in view 
of the first statement which he made as to the character of this 
proposed legislation and in view of the fact that the other legis- 
lation we have had in enforcing the prohibition constitutional 
amendment, war-time prohibition, and so forth, emanated from 
‘the Judiciary Committee, if this measure ought not to be re- 
ferred to that committee? 

Mr. WARREN. But this relates to the matter of revenue 
from it and for guarding it. Some of our appropriations are 
taken care of through the Internal Revenue Bureau. We have 
appropriated the money to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, Mr. Roper. This simply adds to the laws and rules the 
working memorandum or formula. ; 

Mr. KING. I have no objection, of course, to its going to that 
committee, 

Mr. WARREN. If the Committee on Finance believes that it 
should go to the Committee on the Judiciary, it can be re- 
referred; but I am sure that when the Senator reads it he will 
see that it ought to go to the Committee on Finance. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KING. While we are talking about the appropriation for 
enforcing war-time prohibition, I was called from the Chamber 
for a moment yesterday when the Senate passed, I understand, 
two items, one on page 11 and the other on page 13, each item 
calling for an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the enforcement 
of the national prohibition act. The first appropriation is “ for 
the employment of additional officers, traveling and other neces- 
sary miscellaneous expenses to guard intoxicating liquors in 
bonded and other warehouses, and prevent violations of the 
national prohibition act.” Then, on page 13, this language is 
used: 

For enforcing the laws governing the importation and exportation of 
intoxicating liquors by the Customs Service, $1,000,000. 

My understanding is that former bills have carried very large 
appropriations to enforce the prohibition act. Was it necessary 
to add $2,000,000 additional? 

Mr. WARREN.~ Will the Senator from Illinois allow me 
further to answer the Senator from Utah? 

, Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. It was so considered by the department. 
They have estimated accordingly, and it is only for the four 
months and the fraction until June 30. I understand from the 
notes that I saw in last evening’s paper that there will be some- 
thing like $12,000,000 appropriated in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial bill, which will be presented here in the regular 
course, to carry these laws into effect for the coming fiscal year, 
and this will be but a small part of what we shall be called 
upon to appropriate. 

The two amounts in the pending bill are for definitely sep- 
arate purposes. One is to guard the whisky, and of course the 
bill which I have introduced and which will be printed will 
show how and where it is to be carried out. 

The other item, as testified to by the parties in charge of the 
Customs Service, is to undertake to guard the lines between this 
country and Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific and down 
on the Atlantic to Mexico, along the border of Mexico, and on 
to the Pacific, and thence north to Canada. Admittedly it is 
not sufficient, and it will hardly be made sufficient to insure us 
that no whisky will come across in pocket containers and in 
small ways, but they hope to protect it from coming in in ship- 
loads or on trains of cars, or indeed in automobiles. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to state to my colleague 
that the House has reported the regular bill carrying $12,- 
000,000, as stated by the Senator from Wyoming. The estimate 
for that same work from the Treasury Department was over 
$30,000,000. 

Mr. KING. All I can say is that it will be a scandal and an 
outrage to make any such appropriation, and any department 
that makes such a demand, I think, ought to have some person 
there with a little more common sense, and we ought to revise 
their estimates. 

I am afraid we are undertaking a task that is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the United States, and is an assumption of a 


The bill will be referred to the. 


system of espionage that is scarcely worthy of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. I know that an appropriation was made heretofore for 
the enforcement of the act, and I can not understand the neces- 
sity of these extensive appropriations. 

Mr. WARREN. Two million dollars was appropriated in the 
original act, but when we undertake to carry out this laudable 
purpose and make this country a prohibition country, which I 
hope can be effected, it will be $50,000,000 or more a year, 
instead of $12,000,000, as the Senator will of course ascertain. 
It may not last long; we may be able to soon kill out all the 
seeds of this great curse, but it will take much money. The 
legislation has been passed; it comes before the Committee on 
Appropriations as a demand from the country, and we must 
provide for it by appropriations. 

Mr. KING, The Senator will bear in mind the fact that we 
have the Department of Justice, with a multitude of officials 
who belong to that department, who are charged with the duty 
of enforcing the laws of the land, who are charged with the 
duty of enforcing this statute. They are charged with the duty 
of enforcing the statute relating to intoxicating liquors, as 
they are charged with the duty of enforcing other criminal 
statutes of the United States. Then we have in the Treasury 
Department a multitude of officials who are engaged in the col- 
lection of revenue. Many of them heretofore were employed 
in the collection of the tax upon intoxicating liquors. I see 
no reason why that vast army should not be fairly and legiti- 
mately employed in the enforcement of this statute. I can not 
comprehend the necessity of these very large appropriations for 
the enforcement of that law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish simply to add that 
rather than appropriate the millions that are asked to guard 
and protect the 59,000,000 gallons of liquor and alcohol held in 
bonded warehouses to-day it would be very much better for 
the United States to purchase it outright and have it absolutely 
under its control, and dispose of it under the existing law, and, 
if necessary 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose the Government did buy it, would 
it not have to guard it just the same? 

Mr. SMOOT. It could be put in one place and guarded in 
one place, rather than have it in bonded warehouses all over 
the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
it even then. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily. The owners of the warehouses 
can not secure a cent of credit, using the warehouses as security, 
The Government holds a lien upon the property as long as there 
is any alcohol or liquor whatever in the premises. 

We have got to have some kind of legislation in order to pro- 
tect the men who own those bonded warehouses. It seems to 
me the Government of the United States could purchase the 
liquor or alcohol at a fair profit—it would be less than a dollar a 
gallon—and if it became necessary to extract the alcohol out of 
all the liquor—that is, only retaining the aleohol—and let it go to 
meet the medical demands of the people of the country under 
existing law, there would be no question then about the liquor 
that is on hand being sold in an unlawful way. But that, of 
course, is a question that we shall have to consider later. 

Mr. KIRBY. I should like to ask a question. To whom 
does this liquor which is contraband and which is now in 
storage in the Government bonded warehouses belong and what 
financial interest has the Government in it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It belongs to the manufacturers or purchasers. 
The Government has this financial interest, that before the 
liquor can go out of the bonded warehouses the owners must 
pay $6.40 a gallon tax. 

Mr. KIRBY. Then the Government will only haye a lien on 
the liquor for the tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, when it leaves the warehouse. 

Mr. KIRBY. If it can not go out, then the Government has 
no interest in it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government has only the interest in it of 
seeing that the liquor does not go out without the payment of 
the tax. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have this case in mind as to which I 
desire to ask the Senator a question. A gentleman owns a 
building in the city of Baltimore in which whisky is stored on 
which the Government claims the tax. Nobody can buy the 
property ; there is no place where the whisky can be taken. The 
owner can not give a title to his property because the Govern- 
ment has a lien on the liquor. What is going to become of the 
property ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I had reference to just such a case as that re- 
ferred to by the Senator from North Carolina, for the man in 
Baltimore is not the only person so situated. That particular 
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case, however, has been called to my attention as well as to 
the attention of other Senators. The building is a bonded ware- 
house in which liquor is stored, and the owner can not give 
title to his property so long as the liquor remains there. 


RANK OF ARMY OFFICERS (S. DOC. NO. 227). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 4th instant, certain information relative to the 
policy of the General Staff of the War Department with respect 
to the demotion of officers of the Regular Army, etc., which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 10072. An act to provide for the punishment of officers 
of United States courts wrongfully converting moneys coming 
into their possession, and for other purposes; and 

II. R. 12486. An act authorizing the several district courts of 
the United States to appoint official stenographers, and pre- 
scribing their duties and compensation. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3202. An act granting leave of absence to officers of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3722. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the Alfords 
Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by the 
National Press Club Post of the American Legion, indorsing, 
without qualification, the universal military training provisions 
in the Army reorganization bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented memorials of sundry citizens of Le- 
compton, Hutchinson, and Alta Vista, all in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against compulsory military training, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco, Calif., remonstrating against the proposed sale of 
ships by the United States Shipping Board, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the labor council of San 
Trancisco, Calif., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Sterling-Graham sedition bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. KNOX presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Reading, Pa., and a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
York, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation authorizing 
the United States Grain Corporation to purchase and transfer to 
countries of central Europe and Armenia food supplies and other 
necessaries of life in order to avert famine, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, k 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New Castle, 
Pa., praying for the recognition of the Irish Republic, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Post No. 482, American Legion, 
of Phoenixville, Pa., praying that each man and woman who 
served in the World War be granted a $50 bond for each month 
of service, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affa 


He also ted a memorial of Mountain City Lodge, No. 
545, International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship 
Builders, of Renovo, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of 
the so-called Cummins-Esch railroad bill and favoring a five-year 
extension to Government control of railroads, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Gen. George G. Meade Camp, 
No. 16, Division of Pennsylvania, Sons of Veterans, of Reading; 
of Lieut, Ezra S. Griffin Post, No. 189, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Pennsylvania, of Scranton; and of Lieut. 
Josiah White Post, No. 45, Grand Army of the Republic, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, of Phoenixville, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller 
pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

He also presented a petition of A. Pierson Hurd Post No. 236, 
American Legion, of Peckville, Pa., and a petition of Harold H. 
Bair Post, No. 14, American Legion, of Hanover, Pa., praying 
for the passage of the so-called Davey sedition bill, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented memorials of the Federated Trades Council 
of Reading; of Local Union No. 17166, Cigar Factory Tobacco 
Strippers of America, of Reading; of Local Union No, 236, Cigar- 
makers’ International Union of America, of Reading; of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of Allentown; of the United 
Trades Council of Brownsville; and of Local Union No. 1134, 
United Mine Workers of America, of Grassflat, all in the State 
of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
E Sterling sedition bill, which were ordered to lie on the 

e. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
3 3 
(S. 8938) for the relief of Annie H. Marti f 
mittee on Glaims. BES Se Oe: 
„ $ 
S. 9) for the relief of Milton B. Hoffman; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. $ 
By Mr. JONES of Washington: 
A bill (S. 3940) granting a pension to Anna W. Udell (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. - 
DEAT FLETCHER: 
ill (S. 3941) for the relief of the owners of the dredge 
Maryland; to the Committee on Claims. 7 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I introduce a bill to encourage the deyel- 
opment of the agricultural resources of the United States, which 
I ask to have referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. b 

The bill (S. 3942) to encourage the development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the United States through Federal and 
State cooperation, giving preference in the matter of employ- 
ment and the establishment of rural homes to those who have 
served with the military and naval forces, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a synopsis of the proposed 
national land-reclamation settlement act to accompany the bill, 
which I ask to have printed and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

8 VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
en. : 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—CONFERENCE 
A REPORT. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present on behalf of the conferees the con- 
ference report on the so-called zoning bill. I ask that the 
report may be printed in the Recorp and go over until Senators 
who are particularly interested in the matter can be present, all 
of them not being now in the Chamber. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER], who has very largely had charge of the 
matter, is necessarily absent to-day. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6863) to regulate the height, area, and use of buildings in the 
District of Columbia and to create a zoning commission, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 8, and 4, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“There is hereby authorized for the expenses of said com- 
mission, including the employment of expert services and all 
incidental and contingent expenses, a sum not to exceed $5,000, 
payable one half out of any money in the United States Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated and the other half out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Lawrence Y. SHERMAN, 
WIA M. CALDER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Cart E. Mares, 
B. K. Focut, 
BEN JOHNSON, 

Managers on the part of the House, 
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HOUSE BILLS ‘REFERRED. 

The following ‘bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 12486. An act authorizing the several district courts of 
the United States to appoint official stenographers, and prescrib- 
ing their duties and compensation ; and 

H. R. 10072. An act to provide for the punishment of officers 
of United States courts wrongfully converting moneys coming 
into their possession, and for other purposes. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12046) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. 


Wednesday, February 18, 1920. 


Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I should like to be heard now 
on the committee amendment, which seeks to appropriate 
$8,500,000 for the care and custody of the draft records. In the 
line of economy, there is no such thing as economy in a deficiency 
appropriation bill—— 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt 
the Senator's thought, of course, but this is not an appropriation. 
It is in the line of economy, because it provides to have certain 
work done with money already appropriated. It is simply a 
different division of it, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr..SHERMAN. There is no real useful purpose in trans- 
ferring any part of this $3,500,000 appropriation, if the record is 
to be sealed to Members of the legislative body permitting the 
transfer of the fund. If it is to be open to all other officials 
and is to be denied to Members of Congress it is a mere travesty 
upon the furnishing of records. 

I understand—I was out at the time, but probably could not 
have heard it if I had been in—that it was suggested that some 
one was trying to have access to the draft record of Edsel Ford. 
I know that this gentleman is a youth who has been much eoddled 
and protected by Executive orders, by favoritism at the White 
House, by exemption from military service. That I was pre- 
pared for. I know of no reason, however, why that exemption 
should continue to be thrown around him, shielding him by the 
action of ‘the Senate from publicity as well as ‘those officials 
responsible for that remarkable affair. 

I am not a resident of Michigan. Under the amendment I 
have no right myself, nor any of my associates in the House, 
nor my colleague in the Senate, to ask for the record. That 
right belongs only to the Senators from Michigan and to its 
several Representatives in the House. If they wish to read 
that record or have a copy thereof, there is no sufficient reason 
why it should not be produced. The Senate, however, has 
otherwise acted. Therefore I protest against this $3,500,000 
transfer of an appropriation heretofore made so that it may 
be devoted to these particular purposes provided in the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, as follows: 

So much of the appropriation of $3,500,000 not necessary 
care and custody of the draft records and for the employment of 
clerical assistance for the purpose of furnishing to adjutants general 
of States statements of service of soldiers who served in the war with 
Germany all be available for the employment of clerical assistance 
necessary for the purpose of furnishing such information from the 
records of the demobilized Army as may be properly furnished to 
public officials, former soldiers, and other persons entitled to receive it. 

I assume that we are not embraced in the general expression 
“public officials,” and therefore would not be considered by the 
department “entitled to receive it” in the event we made 
application. 

There are more employees in the War Department now than 
are required, more than any economical private employment 
would permit to be upon the pay roll. There is no occasion for 
diverting this appropriation, on the merits of it, in the first 
place. Ordinarily I do not like to oppose a committee amend- 
ment, especially a committee of which the present occupant of 
the floor chances to be a member. I made no objection to this 
in the consideration of the deficiency bill either in the subcom- 
mittee or in the open committee. I did offer the amendment, and 
it was defeated in the committee, the same amendment which I 
offered a moment ago and which has been defeated in the Senate. 

Because the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wo corr] saw fit 
to introduce, as J am informed, the name of the gentleman who 
has been much favored, whose sire was a distinguished pacifist 
and the commodore of a perambulating peace ark, who himself 
would neither fight, being beyond the age, nor permit his own 
son within the military age to fight, who has been given protec- 
tion by Executive orders and by departmental secrecy, who 
crippled preparedness by his money and protest, he has opened 
that subject for discussion. The father was a candidate for 
the United States Senate in Michigan in November, 1918. He 
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was defeated ‘by about 7,000 votes on the face of the returns. 
The exemption of the only man of military age in his family was 
an issue in that campaign and was a vital factor in his defeat. 

It is charged that $178,000 was spent in the campaign in Michi- 
gan by the Republican candidate. Probably the truth, when 
known ‘upon a hearing of the evidence, will disclose that the 
money was spent by the Republican State central committee of 
the State of Michigan. It was a legitimate expenditure. I have 
as much right to pass upon that question here as has Judge Ses- 
sions, who is presiding in the trial on the indictment in which 
the same question is involved. It is within my jurisdiction as 
the trial of the indictment is within his. It is strictly my right 
here in this Chamber to comment on the action of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in thrusting itself into a contest lawfully pend- 
ing in this Senate to hinder and embarrass, to prejudge and pre- 
determine the hearings here by an abuse of the powers of the 
Attorney General of the United States. Such interference is 
solely a political act. It is a Senator’s duty to comment on 
such a brazen partisan contempt of the Senate. The immunity 
given a Senator in this Chamber is coeval with and as exclusive 
as the judicial immunity extended to Judge Sessions. Congress 
is within its domain as sacred from assault as other departments. 

The Democratic State central committee of the State of 
Michigan spent as much or more money in the same campaign 
for Henry Ford, the sire of this distinguished military slacker, 
the scion and $150,000-a-year official of the Ford Motor Co. It 
was spent on his hehalf by the State central committee, and 
Henry Ford knew as much about it as the Senator from Michigan 
who has been indicted because it is alleged and must be proven 
that he had guilty knowledge of the excess above that authorized 
by law. Mr. Ford knew as much of the activities and expenses 
of the Democratic State committee as Mr. NEWBERRY., Why is 
Ford undisturbed? This administration indicts these who do 
not comply with its orders. Mr. Ford likewise indicts those who 
do not meekly obey his wishes. 

If the amendment is intended to secure to the general public 
knowledge of Edsel Ford’s exemption and his shameless dodging 
of his military service, then why ought it not to be had? It was 
an issue in the autumn of 1918 in the Michigan campaign. Mr. 
Ford was defeated upon that issue and not by the unlawful use 
of money. 

I shall expect the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
specific law or no law, amendment or no amendment, in the 
deficiency appropriation bill, to have produced before that 
committee, unless the War Department flatly refuses to do 
so, the exemption papers in the Edsel Ford draft case. It, 
then remains for the Senate to yield as Congress generally 
does to every department that ignores and derides it. The 
only semblance of respect ever shown Congress is when the 
formality of explaining departmental estimates is indulged in. 

If the Senator from Delaware desires accurate information 
on that question, I will give it to him. I went to Adjt. Gen. 
P. C. Harris, in the War Department, and asked to read the 
record of the Edsel Ford exemption, beginning in his district 
in Detroit, Mich., and reaching onethrough the appeal board 
to the Executive orders made by President Wilson exempting 
him. It was refused. He called up Secretary Baker to know 
what he should do about it. Gen. Harris first made some ob- 
jection because the records were in a condition where they had 
not been classified and indexed and were not readily accessible. 

I said I had the name and the number of the draft district 
in Detroit, “and you know where the records of the State of 
Michigan are stored; you know where, in the order in which 
they are placed, that particular number of the draft district 
may be found. It will not take to exceed an hour to locate it.” 
I offered to pay all expenses. He called up Secretary Baker by 
telephone—I assume he did; he was talking with some one who 
answered from that office—who declined and said that the 
record was not accessible to me. 

I am not the only one. The declinatién might; possibly, have 
been on the ground that I was not a resident of Michigan and 
‘had no business to examine a public record of that character; 
but others have applied, with like result, and they can tell 
their-own story when they feel like it. I shall violate no con- 
fidence reposed in me; but other public officers and Members of 
Congress have received like cavalier treatment at the hands of 
this department. Why, therefore, should there be such intense 
anxiety on the part of the Senate further to shield this distin- 
guished scion of the house of Ford, the Duke of Detroit, and 
the chevalier of the mushroom jitney works of the world? We 
are tender, indeed, of his sensibilities. No doubt his distin- 
guished sire would vote as a majority of the Senate voted. 
Still we are expected to hold a majority on this side and shield 
such a wretched dodger from military service in the defense of 
his country. It is no surprise Ford was beaten in Michigan. 
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If there had not been 30 cents spent by Newserry in Michigan, 
Ford would have been beaten on the record of his own family 
in the late war. The Senator from Delaware now defends and 
approves the mantle of secrecy thrown over this wealthy slacker. 

That is not all that the Ford family has received at the hands 
of Congress or of the executive department. Not very long 
ago a river and harbor bill appeared in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. It was approved by Executive action August 8, 1917. 
On page 9 of the river and harbor act mentioned is the follow- 
ing provision: 

For A h aih. of Rouge River, Mich., in accordance with the report 
submitt 3 N s 
ject to the conditions set forth in said document, $490,000 : 
anas tia Secretary of War may, in his discretion, substitute plan B for 
pian A. 

Those are the plans referred to in the document of the number 
given, making choice between either of two methods. The 
$490,000 was for the purpose of deepening the river referred to. 
The matter is alluded to in a resolution introduced by the Sena- 
tor now having the floor in the following language: 

Whereas an 8 has been heretofore made for the improve- 
ment of the River Rouge, Mich.; and 

Whereas it now appears that this improvement is solely for the benefit 
of Henry Ford and the Ford Motor Co. ; and 

Whereas it appears that Henry Ford is attempting to use this appropria- 
tion contrary to the intention of Congress, and is using the name and 
sovereign rights of the United States of America and the powers of the 

Secretary of War for his own private benefit ; and : 

Whereas there are certain reports, charges, and rumors tending to show 
the unlawful tse of influence which should be fully investigated and 
their truth or falsity ascertained: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations be authorized to in- 
quire into and completely investigate the whole subject matter of the 
River Rouge improvement, including in particular the interests and 
infinence of Henry Ford and his agents therein, and the use of the name 
of the United States of America and powers of the Secretary of War in 
condemnation proceedings therefor. 

Resolved further, That pending this investigation and the report of 
the committee thereon, the Secretary of War and the Attorney neral 
of the United States be hereby requested and called upon to suspend 
and withhold all acts and proceedings, whether in court or elsewhere, 
directed toward the widening of the River Rouge or the appropriation 
of property therefor. 

Following the introduction of the resolution, I read in part 
the proceedings of a public mass meeting held at Oakwood, in 
the State of Michigan, along in January, 1920. I might explain 
that Oakwood is a suburb of Detroit. It is one of a number 
of small manufacturing or industrial centers that gather about 
every lurge manufacturing city. 

A public mass meeting was held at the council chambers in the village 
of Oakwood Tuesday night, January 20, 1920, for the purpose of de- 
nouncing the resolution introduced in the United States Senate by 

Senator SHERMAN, of Illinois, to discontinue work on dredging and 
widening the River Rouge. 

I will refer to this resolution and its contents again later on. 
I merely now refer to it for the purpose of identifying it for 
future use. There are several other resolutions, among them 
resolutions of the city council of Detroit, which are of about the 
same tenor as the one of the village of Oakwood. 

The sum of $490,000 is a mere fragment of the total cost of the 
deepening of the River Rouge. It was for the purpose of using 
the eminent domain powers of the United States Government 
that this appropriation was made as small, comparatively, as 
it is, falling little short of a million dollars, 

The River Rouge is a small tributary of the Detroit River. 
It empties into the latter stream near the southerly limits of the 
city of Detroit. Usually, unless there is a remarkable freshet 
because of rains or sudden thawing of winter snows, it is a 
sluggish, dirty stream, flowing between low and ill-defined banks, 
At its mouth it is practically a mere cat-tail marsh. In the 
early times it used to be a rendezvous for ducks and a favorite 
ground of duck hunters. The river itself has been improved some- 
what at times, but it is liable to recurrent shoals and caving-in 
during every spring freshet. About a half dozen small indus- 
trial plants have located on its banks. None of them is of great 
size except two, almost at the mouth of the river. 

It is largely because of the supply of soft water in the river 
available for steam-making purposes that factories have located, 
there at all. 3 

There are at present probably half a dozen small docks along 
the river, used by boats of light draft, scows, sand suckers 
that bring up the sand from below for commercial purposes. 

Along the river, with the possible exception of a glue factory, 
every human habitation or place of husiness is probably located 
within 3 miles of the mouth of the river, scattered along. The 
glue factory on the bank of the river, because of its obnoxious 
odors and its undesirability as an appurtenance in a dwelling- 
house section, has practically a monopoly of a large area there. 
There are no human habitations within the range of the average 
human olfactory nerve adjacent to the glue factory. 
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The district engineer's report on the project contains the 
following paragraph: ‘ 

The exi depths and widths of channej are as follows: 
to 800-foot point 21-foot depth— 

That is one-sixth of a mile of between 34 and 4 miles of the 
whole river that is embraced in this appropriation and the sub- 
ject matter of the resolution to which I have referred 
and 240 to 100 feet width; 800-foot point to the Solvay Process Co.'s 
bridge, or the 1,800-foot point, 21 and 15 feet depth and 100 feet 
width; 1,800-foot point to the Wabash Railroad bri or the 15,700- 
db e b A stad Real a ine e boron 

e e Maples Road, or e head of the improv on o 
the river (23,200 feet from the mouth) N > 

A little over 4 miles— 

123 feet depth and 75 feet width, 

3. Between Maples Road— 

Which is a well-known point there— 
and the mouth of the Rouge (the portion intended to be improved)— 


This item in the rivers and harbors bill affects— 


nine bridges built over the Rouge River, five of them railway 
bridges (or railway and highway bridges). Five railroads cross these 
bridges, including the Michigan Central, New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wabash, and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, in addition to the 
interurban line from Detroit to Toledo. These railroads are the 
sole means of land transportation between Detroit and Toledo, 
through which point Detroit receives practically its entire supply 
of coal and oil and its iron and steel. lly 65 per cent of all the 
freight transportation originating or terminating at Detroit passes 
over these railroa and must pass over the River Rouge by means 
of these bridges. For the t five or ten years the all-important 
transportation problem in troit has been how to t more and 
quicker freight service over these railroads through what is known 
as the “Toledo gateway.” . 

Mr. Ford appeared before the congressional committee 
through his attorney, Mr. Lucking, and had inserted in the 
river and harbor bill of 1917 an item which escaped public 
attention; no one knew of its ultimate purposes; and it is only 
recently that the ulterior motive concealed in the $490,000 ap- 
propriation has appeared. It is another case, Mr. President, 
of favortism and perversion and abuse of power for the bene- 
fit of Henry Ford. 

When the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr!] suggested 
that the amendment offered to the deficiency bill was for the 
purpose of obtaining the draft record of Edsel Ford, he opened 
the gateway to an exposé of the abuses, the gross favoritism, 
and the prostitution of governmental power in the hands of 
the Ford family. I thank the Senator for so doing. He made 
it material in this discussion, even if the resolution of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], to amend standing 
Rule XXII of the Senate so as to confine discussion to the 
matter before the Senate and make it strictly pertinent to 
that matter, should be adopted. So long as this is alleged to 
be the purpose of my amendment, I shall assume that it is a 
proper subject to be discussed. I shall assume further that 
under the wording of my amendment I have no right to go to 
the department to search or demand a view of these records, 
because that privilege would be confined to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Michigan. If they ask for the 
record, I know of no reason why they ought not to have it, 
unless it be because of sensitive souls and slacker sympathizers 
within this Chamber. b 

We on this side of the Chamber are either headed to lose 
one vote or we must stand together a great deal better than we 
haye been doing. The Newberry contest here and his indict- 
ment by the attorney are political moves. Senator NEWBERRY 
has done no more than many others in this Chamber, including 
the horrified pharisees now beating their protuberant bosoms 
and loudly advertising their superior brand of sanctity. They 
are undisturbed. Some of them hold their seats by virtue of 
unceasing activities of Federal officeholders and war contracts 
to contributing constituents, all paid out of public taxes. 

I somewhat resent the superior virtue implied by voting on 
all matters with the minority. I can do some of that myself; 
I have already done so a time or two as a timely warning, and 
I will do a good deal more of it before my term expires unless 
there is a change of behavior on this side of the Chamber. I 
have dwelt within party lines since 1880—40 years last Novem- 
ber—and I think I can not fairly be accused of being too lib- 
eral in matters of partisan conduct; but if the Senator now on 
trial in this body before the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions shall be unseated, one more vote will turn the majority 
in this Chamber to the other side of the aisle, and I have that 
one vote. Unless Mr. Newserry is saved in this political 
assault, the vote in this Chamber will be for awhile, until the 
governor of Michigan shall act, a tie, in the event a single 
Republican votes with the minority. This mock heroic virtue 
must cease, Mr. President. I serve timely. notice upon Sena- 
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to this side of the Chamber that they must be Republican] All of the land acquired by Mr. Ford, as I have already said, 
on this thinly veiled political attack on Senator Newserry or | is located more than 4 miles from the mouth of the Rouge River. 


there will be divers Senators here who will refuse to do any- 
thing. 
[At this point Mr. SHERMAN yielded the floor for the day.] 


Thursday, February 19, 1920. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I resume where I concluded 
on yesterday evening on the Rouge River matter. I do so be- 
cause it is directly connected with the amendment which was 
offered: by myself on the floor and defeated, and is material 
to the amendment on pages 16 and 17 of the pending bill, cov- 
ering the preparation of draft records. There has been a degree 
of solicitude as well as perversion of government in behalf of 
the members of the Ford family, which I think has risen to 
the point Where it demands some public consideration in this 
Chamber, and accordingly L give it. 

On the subject particularly of the Rouge River and making 
it material to the amendment, I now continue to deseribe the 
environments of this proposed improvement. There never has 
been any demand for the improvement from anybody except 
persons who are locally interested. It had its origin entirely 
in Mr. Ford and his representatives appearing before the con- 
gressional committees. There has been some demand for dredg- 
ing the river and removing shoals in order to deepen it slightly 
in some places. The few small industries along the river have 
carried on their business satisfactorily, as a large number of 
them merely use it, as indicated yesterday evening, for the 
purpose of obtaining water for steam purposes. 

The demand for the River Rouge improvement, involving the 
widening of the river to 300 feet and its deepening to 21 feet 
for a distance of about 4% miles from its mouth came from one 
person. In the winter of 1914-15, and especially the spring 
of 1915, Henry Ford's representative quietly and secretly took 
options on approximately 1,000 acres of farm land adjoining or 
near the River Rouge and 4 miles or more from its mouth 
where it empties into the Detroit River. Henry Ford made the 
following announcement in a special 10 p. m. extra of the 
Detroit Journal of June 16, 1915. I now quote from this self- 
serving publicity report: 

The new Ford plant on the Rouge River to give work to 20,000 


men. 
Blast furnaces and farm tractor shop on 1,000-acre tract. * * * 


n 

Already Mr. Ford has options on about 1,000 acres of land north of 

the village of Oakwood and southeast of the village of Dearborn. The 
lies on both sides of the River Rouge, it is said. 

In the issue of the Detroit Journal of June 18, 1915, he fur- 
ther elaborated on the former press report as follows: 

Henry Ford announced to the Detroit Journal Friday that it is his 
desire to have the new Ford blast furnaces and factories on the River 
Rouge in operation in two or three years. To accomplish this he 
intends to have work started this summer on the great tract of 1,800 
acres just acquired northwest of Oakwood and southeast of rn. 

“The blast furnaces,” Mr. Ford said, will have ore delivered to 
them at their docks on the River Rouge by boats from the Upper 
Peninsula. The iron produced by the furnaces will be converted into 
motors at the factories near by, The motors will be sent to the 
various Ford assembling plants in all parts of the world and used in 
Ford automobiles and Ford farm tractors. We expect, in time, to 
ship the motors direct by boat from our dock on the Rouge to all 

arts of the world,” said Mr. Ford. This means using the Welland 
nal for boats to reach the Atlantic Ocean. It means making Detroit 
a port of clearance for all portions of the globe,” 

Henry’s imagination is in nearly as good working order as 
when he played the angel to Rosa Schwimer and started to 
end the war before Christmas. 

I might parenthetically remark here that I regard the Ford 
automobile as a national and international pest. It destroys 
more useful material in metal, in brass, in engine equipment, 
in tires, and rubber supplies than any other single sink hole 
in the world. 

The cheapening of the motor to the general public has been 
a detriment equal at least to the benefit derived. There is no 
salvage value on a $400 or $500 machine; after a few years it 
is a total loss, and, outside of the comparatively few that are 
used legitimately for transpertation and errand purposes, the 
remainder constitute a mere consumption of gasoline and me- 
chanical contrivances for running about and joy riding, involv- 
in a waste of time and material. 

This project was to be accomplished as indicated in the news 
reports to which I have referred, 

How it was to be accomplished, however, that the big ore 
vessels and ocean-going freighters could dock in a portion of 
the stream 75 feet wide, with a 124-fogt depth of channel, Mr. 
Ford continues to explain in the same article: 

The bear, Me the Ro River should be done, I believe, by the 

e Rou h d. 


Government. ave to be widened and deepened and a 
basin bailt for the vesecia.to — z 


The plant is being constructed practically at the Maples Road, 
as it is called, at the head of the proposed improvement and 4.4 
miles from the mouth of the river. 

Just what Mr. Ford paid for this land it is impossible to state 
with accuracy. It is as impossible to find what Mr. Ford's 
option on the 2,000 acres of farm land cost as it is to extract 
from the War Department accurate information on the draft 
dodging of his notorious son, Edsel.’ Both of them are buried 
in the profound recesses of Ford the father's knowledge. 

That portion of the property secured before the public an- 
nouncement in the: press reports, from credible figures furnished 
me upon application, did not at least cost more than $1,000 an 
nere. That would be the maximum price, and very probably. it 
is closer to the truth to say that half that amount was the 
average price paid; in fact, in the Wayne County circuit court, 
in Michigan, the court refused to permit the sale of a minor 
child's land at the price agreed upon with Henry Ford upon 
the ground that the price paid was entirely inadequate. This 
was the only place where any of the options secured by Henry 
Ford have come to the surface, namely, in the appeal by a 
guardian to a court of competent jurisdiction to sell the land at 
the price agreed upon by Mr. Ford and the guardian or next 
friend. Before the option was allowed to be executed the court 
doubled the price offered, and even then the price fell short of 
$1,000 an acre. Ford is a lovely philanthropist when dealing 
with infants, 

The result of all this was that in the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
in the rivers and harbers bill, passed on or about July 27, 1916, 
among the funds appropriated was one item for tle examina- 
tion and survey of the Rouge River. That item is found in 
Public Document No. 168, Sixty-fourth Congress, on page 21. 

House Document No. 2063, Sixty-fourth Congress, second ses- 
sion, contains the survey, the indorsements, and recommenda- 
tions. The following information is all taken from it. The 
preliminary survey was made by Maj. Burgess, the district engi- 
neer. I shall quote from his report such parts as I think ara 
material: 

The present investigation has been conducted by the district engineer 
officer and Mr. Bamlet Kent, junior engineer. A public hearing was 
held by the district officer at the building of the board of commerce in 
Detroit on November 16, 1916, after due advertisement, for the purpose 
of obtaining the views of cy yee owners and others lnterested” in the 
improvement of the Rouge River. Stenogtaphie record was made for 
this meeting, a copy of which is attached to this report. Letters of 
. were ad to all riparian owners and to all others who 
were thought *o be interested in the question of greater depths and 
widths of channel than now exist. A copy of the letter of inquiry and 
copies of the more important replies are attached to this report. 

The engineer continues: 

The result of the inquiries has been to develop the fact that the de- 
mand for further improvement of the Rouge River is due primarily to 
the location of a la industrial par by the Ford Motor Bo. near the 
head of the present improved portion of the river. The construction of 
this plant has already been started and when completed will occupy a 
frontage on the Rouge of about 3,000 feet immediately below Maples 
Road, and will give . to about 15,000 people. There will 
be two blast furnaces, requiring for full operation a supply of iron ore 
at the rate of about 6,000 tons per day during the pi — — season, 
and having an output of about 1,000 tons of metal per day. It is con- 
templated to provide two more furnaces whenever they become necessary, 

On page 12 of the report the engineer says: 


It is believed that the improvement should not be undertaken untl 
local interests have donated the necessary land and have assumed the 
burden of ascertaining and settling all claims for damages, both direct 
and indirect, to be caused by the improvement. 

Again, on page 14, it is stated: 

As previously stated, an improvement: sufficient. for the demands of 
commerce would practically convert the river into an artificial slip, 
following the general alignment of the natural river bed. My conclusion 
is that the — and the private benefits are so intermingled that the 
cost of the Improvement ought to be divided between the United States 
and the locality and that the proper basis for dividing the cost will be 
for the United States to undertake the actual work of the improvement 
and for the local interests to donate the necessary land and to assume 
the burden of a ning and settling claims for damages as well as the 
cost for making alterations in bridges when these can not be required to 
be made at the expense of the owners, 


Again, on page 15, it is stated: — 


I do not believe these is much doubt that the project should not be 
considered one worthy of et undertaken 5 the General Government 
if the entire cost of the work is to be barne by the United States; but, 
with. the assumed tion of cost as mentioned above, there seems 
to be sufficient reason for considering: the improvement to be worthy 
to the extent of authorizing the preparation of an estimate of cost. 


Which was done accordingly. 

The preliminary. examination was sent through military chan- 
nels to the division engineer at Buffalo, Col. J. G. Warren, who 
made the following indorsement: 


The work of improvement of the Rouge River, Mich,, under the present 
roject stated in paragraph 8 of the district engineer's report, and main- 
— work to secure its present condition, stated in paragraph 9, 
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shows that they have been up to the present time principally in the 
interest of industries located, with one rng Saki chip below the 
Wabash Railroad bridge, 15,700 feet from the river month; and it is 
understood that the commercial statistics given in paragraph 23 pertain 
to that rt of the river; the remaining 7,500 feet of the g San 


improve to {3-foot depth, being used only to a very ex- 


tenVidening, straightening, and deepening of the river as desired by 
local interests would, as stated in paragraph 27 of the district officer’s 
report, practically convert the river into an artificial slip, and obviously 
— 55 8 as shown on the map, primarily in the interests of the Ford 

Here is an appropriation of $490,000 made in the river and 
harbor bill. After Henry Ford has secured the options on 2,000 
acres of farm land, this comparatively small appropriation for 
an item such as often haunts river and harbor bills is desired 
solely to carry with it the power of eminent domain. If Mr. 
Ford desired to improve at his own expense the frontage where 
he is building his factory for the purpose of promoting it, it 
probably would cost him more. He therefore, through Mr. 
Lucking, his attorney, appears in Washington at the last moment, 
goes before the committee, and has introduced into the river and 
harbor bill this item for $490,000. He thereby borrows the 
power of the Government to enhance his private fortune. The 
benefits will be reflected in due time in the dividends of the 
Ford family. 

Primarily, it is desired for the purpose of carrying with it the 
power of eminent domain, to be used by Henry Ford, his attor- 
neys, and agents in condemning land to enhance the yalue of the 
2,000 acres on which he held his low-priced option. It is an un- 
hallowed and iniquitous partnership of the Government with 
private interests, It is an expenditure of nearly a half million 
dollars for the purpose of improving land, private in character, 
for Ford's benefit. 

Mr. Ford is not necessarily an object of public charity. He 
probably would resent the imputation. However, he is as frugal 
as when he first founded the Ford Motor Co, of $150,000 capital. 
It now runs into some millions. His dividends range all the way 
from 25 to 200 per cent. If an industry that is under the sur- 
veillance of the Government, or has become a target for the at- 
tacks of the Federal Trade Commission, earned one-tenth or 
one-twentieth of the profits Mr. Ford earns, it would be assailed 
as a most iniquitous trust and monopoly. Mr. Ford, however, is 
a professional philanthropist. He it is, all the time, who is re- 
lieving suffering humanity and at the same time profiting Mr. 
Ford. He needs, therefore, a half million from the Government. 
He needs, coupled with it, the right of eminent domain, to be 
exercised by the officers of the Government and by the War De- 
partment jointly, in order further to enhance the fortunes of 
the Ford family. The Government is at best but a philan- 
thropic institution for Mr. Ford. It is engaged continually in 
promoting Ford, either financially or politically, 

The indictments now under trial in Michigan, with 123 de- 
fendants, including a Member of this body, are a further in- 
stance of the philanthropic activities of the Government for the 
benefit of Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford is one of those gentlemen who instantaneously know 
everything from birth. No historical knowledge is valued by 
him. No mechanical problem staggers him. No financial prob- 
lem is of any consequence. Experience is useless and to him 
unnecessary. He knows how to do everything except improve 
his own land at his own expense. He only requires assistance 
when he approaches the Government to borrow its powers in 
order to oppress his neighbors and condemn their property for 
his own use. 

Mr. Ford treats everything with the lightest unconcern. With 
a mere wave of his hand he dismisses problems that have stag- 
gered civil engineers for a generation. He dwarfs Edison's in- 
ventions. He knows more of mechanical forces, of electricity, 
of the mechanical problems involved in reducing the crude iron 
ore to forms of finished iron and -steel, than all of the great 
ironmasters of the world. He proposes to relieve the human 
family entirely from hard labor. The curse invoked by the sin 
of our original parents in the Garden is to be nullified by Mr, 
Ford and his mechanical contrivances. 

Among other things, he has secured these options; and, as 
suggested, the only place where there is an-inkling of the price 
of the option is where he approached a court in Wayne County, 
Mich., to obtain the consent of the court, applying for the owner 
of the property, through the guardian or next friend, to execute 
the option. It was a tract of land where it would be incon- 
venient to have it cut out and a nick made in the general body 
of the 2,000 acres. In that situation the court heard the evi- 
dence and, acting for the minor child, compelled Mr. Ford to 
double the price in the original option presented to the court, 
and then it fell short of a thousand dollars per acre. 

So the philanthropy is one that does not manifest itself in 
dealing with minors or infant children in Wayne County, Mich, 


The helpless never do appeal to Mr. Ford. His brutality of 
financial power and the might of his great industrial organiza- 
tion make it the moloch of the industrial world. 

To-day the whole State of Michigan is swarming with Mr. 
Ford’s secret agents. There is hardy a reputable detective 
agency having an office in the city of Chicago that has not been 
approached by Mr. Ford's agents and its services sought to be 
hired to hold under inspection the trial of the Government under 
these indictments now on hearing in Michigan. The power of 
the Government ordinarily is supposed to be sufficient. Its 
prosecuting officers, beginning with the Department of Justice in 
this city, the district attorney, Mr. Dailey, detailed from Indi- 
ana for such prosecutions, special counsel from the Department 
of Justice, the Attorney General’s office, are all grouped at the 
trial table, and in addition to that there is a constant surveil- 
lance by literally hundreds of the paid agents of Mr. Ford sur- 
rounding every nook and corner many hundreds of miles from 
the scene of the trial. Mr. Ford will spend a million dollars, 
and still he will be the great, sanctified, eternal, holy, sawed-off 
joss, a pattern of every known image of counterfeit civic virtue 
heard of by all the blatant professional uplifters of a great 
country. He reminds me much of the idol in an oriental temple. 
He sits mute, inactive, mysterious, unapproachable, and omnis- 
cient. He does nothing, apparently, in front of his immobile 
face, but underneath he is using all of his vast mysterious 
powers borrowed from the Government to crush those who have 
the temerity to differ from him. 

This appropriation in the river and harbor bill was secured 
for no other purpose than to utilize for him the power to con- 
demn land, save him money, and to compel the taking of their 
property from all the riparian proprietors who steod in the 
way of the improvement of his private property. 

To such base ends are we come that the Federal Government 
is merely an appendage and a contributing partner of Mr. Ford 
in his various successful enterprises. 

Ordinarily, about this Capitol success is regarded as a badge 
of rascality. It is only when such distinguished uplifters as 
Mr. Ford have succeeded that it becomes an emblem of sub- 
limated virtue. If any of the rest of us had made as much 
money in as short a time as he has we would be looked upon 
with suspicion and been indicted long ago on the general prin- 
ciples of this administration; that alone would be enough to 
make us prove our innocence, 

To continue, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
made some recommendations. They are always recommending 
something. If there is anything in an iniquitous form that 
has not been recommended by some board of river and harbor 
engineers, I have failed to discover it. If anyone will evolve 
anything new that has not been heretofore found in a river 
and harbor bill, if he will present it to some river engineer L 
am sure it will be adopted, and a vote of thanks will probably 
be tendered to the great benefactor who evolved it. 

This Board of Engineers say: 

For reasons stated, the board recommends a survey in order to de- 
termine the extent and advisability of the improvement along the lines 
suggested by the district officer and the amount and character of Co- 
operation that may be secured in the cost of construction, as well as 
in the features recommended in the report. 

A survey was then made by the district engineer, Col. Bur- 
gess. There are a good many of these in whom the military 
titles are merely brevet. It does not imply that they have 
fought their country’s enemies. It does imply that they may 
have been various commissioned officers on a tugboat plying 
up and down the Mississippi River, pulling snags, sawyers, 
stumps, and removing various forms of sediment from the 
channel. 

Of course that is a highly hazardous employment, and it 
warrants the conferring of military titles, because often a 
tugboat is sent to the bottom. It may snag itself oftener 
than a steamboat plying on a river, whose defense is the ob- 
ject of the tugboat. The risks are great. They all ought to 
carry policies in the War Risk Bureau for being engaged in 
a highly hazardous employment that might not be able to be 
covered by ordinary life insurance. But the colonels and 
the majors and once in a while a brevet general come along, 
and, of course, every time there is a report made, the first 
thing that appears in the report is the officer's title. It car- 
ries conviction. It sanctifies every mudhole, aud it elevates 
to the dignity of a great public improvement every catfish 
rendezvous in the whole Mississippi Valley; and so we are 
prepared to read that the district engineer presented two plans. 
That shows a most remarkable degree of self-control—one 
that only presented two plans. Heavens! Some of them 
present 15. They are like Warren Hastings, who, when he 
robbed British India and was arraigned in Parliament, and 
was called on for his defense, said, The only defense I have 
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left to make is that I marvel at my own moderation. I might 
have stolen millions.’ He might have made, instead of two 
plans, a dozen plans, and our wits would go wool-gathering 
accordingly. 

One is Plan A, providing for the widening, deepening, and 
improvement of the River Rouge from the Maples Road by 
way of a privately owned short-cut canal, a copy of which 
is in one of the published hearings, This short-cut canal ex- 
tends to the Detroit River. It takes an elbow or bend out of 
the river, and saves time and distance. Plan B provided for 
an improvement starting at the same place and of the same 
character, which, however, followed the course of the river 
to its mouth. Plan A had a twofold advantage, First, the 
distance would be over a mile shorter: Second, it would avoid 
some very difficult turns in the lower, part of the Rouge River. 
The only difference between the two was that one used the 
short-cut canal, and the other followed the line of the Rouge. 
He recommended, however, Plan A on page 18 of his report. 
He estimated the cost of dredging to be as follows: 

Plan A, $490,000. 

Plan B, $545,000. x s 

The $490,000 estimate is the genesis of the item in the river 
and harbor bill to which I have referred, found stowed snugly 
and innocently away among a number of other items on page 
9 of the act of August 8, 1917. It is sandwiched in, unosten- 
tatiously after its kind the very last one in the paragraph. A 
number of others are provided for, but they stand merely as a 
convenient blind for the real object of the paragraph. It pro- 
vides, too, very thoughtfully, in view of this report, that the 
Secretary of War may, in his discretion, substitute plan B 
for plan A. 

After quoting from paragraph 8, which I will insert in my 
remarks without reading here, as I do not care to take the time, 
I read that the engineer’s view appeared as follows: 

I may add that the improvement seems almost essential for the 
economic operation of the furnaces to be erected by the Ford Motor 
Company. 

The italics are mine in all quotations. 

The division engineer, in his indorsement disapproving of 
the improvement by the United States, stated as follows: 

As stated in my indorsement on the preliminary examination re- 

rt, widening, straightening, and deepening of Rouge River, as desired 
55 local interests and planned and estimated for in the district offi- 
eer's survey report, would practically convert the river into an arti- 
ficial slip, and obviously would be, as shown on the map, primarily 
in the interests of one company. 

This company is wholly the private property of one person. 
It provides a cheaper way of opening up water communication 
with the Detroit River for Mr. Ford, giving access to the 2,000 
acres of land on which he held an option before this appro- 
priation and its vast powers were placed at his disposal. 

Pursuant to these powers that are provided by public legis- 
lation very kindly for essentially private purposes, three suits 
have been instituted by the United States in the district court 
for the eastern district of Michigan, the southern division. 
These are the usual petitions for condemnation of land, and 
cover all of the riparian ownership on the Rouge River essen- 
tial to improvement from its mouth up to and including all the 

frontage of the Ford property. 

, The original act provided that before any condemnation pro- 
ceedings should be instituted an effort should be made to pur- 
chase the land from the private owners. It is found in section 
9, on page 19, of the act already referred to of August 8, 1917, as 
follows: 

Rec. 9. That whenever any State, or any reclamation, flood con- 
trol or drainage district, or other public agency created by any State, 
shall undertake to secure any land or easement therein, needed in 
connection with a work of river and harbor Improvement duly au- 
thorized by Congress, for the purpose of conveying the same to the 
United States free of cost, and shall be unable for any reason to obtain 
the same by yoran and acquire a valid title thereto, the Secretary 
of War may, in his discretion, cause proceedings tò be instituted in the 
name of the United States for the acquirement by condemnation of said 
Jand or easement, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General of 
the United States to institute and conduct such proceedings upon the 
request of the Secretary of War: Provided, That all expenses of said 

roceedings and any award that may be made thereunder shall be paid 
by such State, or reclamation, flood control or drainage district, or 
other public agency as aforesaid, to secure which payment the Secre- 
tary of War may require such State, or reclamation, fiood control or 
drainage district, or other public agency as aforesaid, to execute a 
proper bond in such amount as he may deem necessary before said pro- 
ceedings are commenced, t 
None of the intervening agencies were employed. Therefore, 
these suits invoke the power of the Goyernment for purposes 
of condemnation. There was no effort made, with but a single 
exception that I now recall, to purchase from the private owners 
for instituting these suits. 

It further provides in section 9 that— 


Before suit shall be instituted bonds shall be given to indemnify the 
Government in such amount as may be deemed necessary before the 
proceedings arc commenced. 


No such bond was given. It has only been given as an after- 
thought. When the question was raised of the right of the 
Government to maintain the petition to condemn, Mr. Ford 
caused to be executed a bond to save the Government from the 
expense additional to the $490,000 made necessary by the con- 
demnation of the land. Just where the bond is I do not know. 
The last-known whereabouts of the bond was in the hands of 
Mr. Ford's attorney. 

That leads me to remark that of the attorney’s appearing of 
record in the first one I quoted, in the matter of the petition of 
the United States of America for the taking and condemnation 
of private property for the benefit of the public, No. 6213, in the 
district court of the United States already referred to, appears 
the following on the petition: f 

A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General of the United States. 

Samuel J. Graham, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Howell yan Auken; 1502 Ford Building, Detroit, Mich., special 
assistant to the Attorney General of the United States, at- 
torneys for petitioner. ` my 

Alfred J. Murphy, Detroit, Mich., counsel for petitioner. 

In another petition to condemn covering the same subject 
matter but other tracts appears on the petition “ Thomas W. 
Gregory, Attorney General of the United States.” That was 
before his resignation. Also “Samuel J. Graham, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Howell yan Auken, special assistant,” the same address here-. 
tofore given. i 

The third from which I read has the same attorneys, includ- 
ing Mr. Alfred J. Murphy as counsel for the petitioner. Mr. 
van Auken is an attorney retained and paid by Mr. Ford. 
Alfred J. Murphy is the paid employed counsel, year after 
year, of Mr. Ford. The firm of attorneys has an office in a well- 
known locality in the city of Detroit. All the members of this 
firm are representing Mr. Ford's interests, both public and 
private. Some of them are special United States attorneys ap- 
pointed by the Department of Justice to prosecute this petition. 

I might go outside of matters strictly connected with this 
Rouge River improvement and state that Mr. Ford’s attorneys 
retained by him privately are, in connection with his other 
activities, now engaged in moving heaven and earth assisting 
the Government in the prosecution of those indictments. The 
case itself is managed, advised, and the principal motions are 
made through the advice of Mr. Ford’s private counsel. If 
they do not appear in person, their mouthpiece is visible in the 
flesh at the trial table, and through him or them they make 
their conduct and their wishes known. 

So, it not only reaches to the perversion of the power of the 
Government to condemn property for Mr. Ford's private benetit 
but it extends to the extent of Mr. Ford's private hired lawyers 
assisting in the prosecution of a criminal case in the name of 
publie justice. A more infamous prostitution of the powers of 
Government fo serve private ends has not been known. 

Of all the preverts of the age, of all the moral morons of those 
who have appeared as the beneficiaries of superfluous and putres- 
cent wealth, Mr. Ford is a type as void of a sense of right and 
wrong as a beast in the jungle. Anything that opposes him is 
wrong. He possesses worldly infallibility, and, coupled with his 
enormous financial strength, he proposes to enforce that infalli- 
bility. He proposes to crush and destroy all who raise their 
voice against him. 

Personally, I somewhat regret that he did not get his seat 
without the formality of a contest. It would do Mr. Ford good to 
sit in this body, be the season ever so brief. A greater refriger- 
ator for his world-embracing, effervescent brain could not be in- 
vented by mortal wit. If he were seized with a divine afflatus 
of speech making, there is nothing to reduce the enlargement of 
the cerebral cavity like speaking to empty benches. It would 
effect even in a colossal egomaniac of his description possibly a 
permanent cure. 

Then the Chief of Engineers again appears with a report. 
He says: 

The Ford Motor Co. is now erecting a large plant just below this road 
which will give employment to about 15,000 persons 

And recommends that it be done. Plan A was finally adopted 
by those in favor of the improvement. They asked that the Sec- 
retary of War be given discretion to use Plan B if the right to 
use the short-cut canal could be obtained. Evidently it was not 
then proposed to obtain the right to go through the short-cut 
canal by eminent-domain proceedings. That was to be used only 
to take from the riparian owners through the agency of the Gov- 
ernment the private rights they had. In spite of this, however, 
Henry Ford through the Secretary of War has caused these con- 
demnation proceedings to be instituted in the name of the United 
States purporting to pass upon nd condemn lands along the 
short-cut canal. 
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The attorneys of record I have read.’ The firm of which Mr. 
van Auken is a member is Lucking, Murphy, Helfman, Lucking 
& Hanlon, who have at all times and places in recent years been 
Mr. Ford's attorneys, both in public and private subjects. 

Alfred J. Murphy originally appeared as of counsel for the 
petitioner of record. On objection that he was simply a Ford 
attorney, too, he had himself appointed as special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United States. There is no doubt 
that his compensation comes from Henry Ford. Mr. Murphy 
is not usually found performing legal services from purely chari- 
table motives. It is only when fees commensurate with those to 
which he is accustomed are forthcoming that Mr. Murphy's ac- 
tivities are aroused. No mere paltry stipend that the Govern- 
ment could pay out of the Attorney General's office and tolerated 
by public opinion would have been satisfactory to Mr. Murphy’s 
instinct for liberal fees. It is only private business successful 
as Mr. Ford’s is that is able to pay to Mr. Murphy enough to 
enlist his services. It only adds to the general sordid com- 
plexion of the whole mercenary undertaking that private attor- 
neys are employed and as assistants of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, while private interests are to be served, 
private profit to be promoted, the power of the Government used, 
its sovereign power of eminent domain to be perverted to Henry 
Ford's purposes, and $490,000 gone out of the Treasury purely 
for the purpose of improving Mr. Ford’s property. If others 
incidentally haye some of the drippings from the altar of Mr. 

Ford's industrial sanctuary it will be merely incidental, not 
intended, but unavoidable, 

There was a further condition that no funds should be ex- 
pended until local interests were given satisfactory guaranties 
of their assumption of the cost of right of way, alteration for 
bridges, and incidental charges. 

The three condemnation suits that I have referred to, to 
condemn the land and property in question, have been started 
in the district court in pursuance of this power. They were 
started, however, in June, 1919, but there was no bond or guar- 
anty provided until October, 1919, and then it was executed 
through the Secretary of War in order to commence the proceed- 
ings, or, rather, to sustain them. 

He was required to make a large number of certificates and 
there were a number of requests to appoint special assistants. 
Henry Ford made no effort to buy the land. There are several 
affidavits on file to this effect in the district court where the 
suits are pending. No offer to purchase was made, and no nego- 
tiations leading to that end were entered into by Henry Ford, 
by his assistants, or by anyone else representing Mr. Ford or 
the Government or any agency interested in the petition to con- 
demn. The special attorneys, or Ford's assistants, which would 
be a more accurate description probably, claim that they proved 
ex parte to the Secretary of War that they tried to purchase 
land, and that the determination of the Secretary of War that 
they were unable to purchase it is conclusive, so that the land- 
owners may not now go back of this determination to show that 
no efforts to purchase were actually made. 

The special assistants, or Ford’s attorneys, state that they 
made a certain bone fide offer, and this is the only one that they 
have been able to prove up to this time, so far as any evidence 
I have been able to ascertain shows, to purchase the Michigan 
Carbon Works, a considerable strip of land several hundred feet 
in length, on which is a water filter, which it would cost a con- 
siderable amount of money to change. This bona fide offer made 
by Henry Ford was the munificent sum of $1. If he had been 
selling it, there would have been a difference. There is a great 
difference between the buying price of Mr. Ford and the selling 
price. He thinks $178,000 spent in a Michigan election is evi- 
dence of the grossest and most abandoned corruption. That 
would scarcely be thought by Mr. Ford worthy of comment if it 
had not been spent against his sacred person. 

How much the State Democratic central committee spent de- 
ponent saith not up to this time. It is hoped that it will have a 
sufficient investigation in the interest of public curiosity if not 
of justice. 

It was the regular organization in each case, one pitted against 
the other. One hundred and seventy-eight thousand dollars 
in an election in a State the size of Michigan does not of itself 
imply any corruption. If I have read the press reports, such 
frugal reports as have appeated of the witnesses’ testimony, 
there are more of the witnesses testifying for the Government 
who ought to be indicted than the defendants in the case. It 
has an entirely familiar look. All of us who have been candi- 
dates, and especially in the larger States, can sympathize with 
the witness who was offered $50 a week for his political services. 
He rejected it with loathing and scorn. He said unless $1,000 
en bloc was offered him he would go back to his billiard hall 
and attend to his business. It sounds familiar. I would almost 


think that that was across the line in Illinois. Chicago is full 
of gentlemen whose time can not be taken from billiard halls 
for any such paltry sums as $50 a week. All the gentlemen 
who have constant visits to make to headquarters of all political 
parties asking for remuneration are unknown to Mr. Ford. He 
can have Mr, Lucking come to Washington and secure nearly 
half a million dollars for the improvement of his private prop- 
erty. He knows about that. But an organization representing 
the party from which he received his nomination and on whose 
ticket he was running can not spend a dollar and he have any 
knowledge of it. 

He has no more idea of politics than he has of morality as 
applied to public affairs. Whenever money is expended by a 
Republican State committee against him it is the subject matter 
for indictment. It is an effort by this administration to terrorize 
and reduce to servitude and instant obedience everybody to 
whom orders are issued. It is similar to the effort made by the 
prostitution of the war powers in the hands of the administra- 
tion to jail everybody who criticizes the conduct of the adminis- 
tration, if it is done outside of Congress. Men have been ar- 
rested by deputy marshals and secret-service agents, incarcerated 
in jail, and put under heavy bail for reasons that no American 
citizen ought for a moment to justify or attempt to justify, much 
less a public officer, 

For instance, an employee in a Chicago department store, who 
had been in service overseas, who had served in the trenches 
under fire, had returned and casually remarked one day, when 
somebody brought the subject up, that he did not think very 
much of the behavior of the Red Cross in the sector where he was 
employed, He said their agents, as it appeared to him, were a 
parcel of grafters. The specific complaint was that cigarettes 
and other supplies given to the Red Cross by charitable people 
in this country were by the Red Cross sold to the soldier when 
he wanted them, and the money was taken by the Red Cross and 
used for other purposes. Practically it is admitted by Red Cross 
authorities that that was done in similar instances, 

A pair of socks was bought by a soldier at a station of this 
organization. He opened them and found inside—unknown 
probably by anybody who had handled them after they left the 
original owner or maker—that they were donated by so-and-so, 
giving the name and address, which I shall forbear to give. 
The soldier bought them at the station at the regular price; he 
paid out of his small earnings of $30 a month the price for a 
good pair of socks. Such instances were the basis of the sol, 
dier’s criticism of the Red Cross. Some sleuth heard it, arrested 
him under the espionage. act, and took him to jail. He was 
out under bail the last heard from him. Some of his friends 
of small means pooled their resources and furnished the bond 
so that he could get out of jail and go back to work. He had 
been put in jail for criticizing the Red Cross concerning mat- 
ters for which they can be convicted any day in the year before 
a committee of the Senate. They are, however, to be exempt 
from criticism. > 

I have lying in my office a statement from a reputable gentle- 
man in Athens, Greece. He was stationed there or made recur- 
rent trips to Athens, covering the territory in the line of his 
business. His report is not flattering to certain features of the 
Red Cross. 

I do not offer it to discredit this organization but to suggest 
either a voluntary improvement of their methods or, failing, 
that legislation be resorted to to protect a charity-contributing 

ublic. 

p A certain sum of money, aggregating about $2,000,000 in nine 
months, was allotted for the Red Cross service in Greece. He 
says it is admitted by the employees paid out of this fund that 
when they wrote three letters a day they thought they had had a 
real hard day’s work. One letter or answering a telegram often 
completed the day. The large part of their time was spent in 
automobile trips to various points of classical antiquity. They 
read Grecian history of the earlier days, and every point of in- 
terest that was presented by the author they visited. They 
lived well. There was no famine in that part of Europe at that 
time. Their supplies on the table and their lodging accommoda- 
tions were of the best at high-priced hotels. They went so far 
as to undertake to teach the Greeks how to raise the products 
of that country, to restore the soil, and to double the crops, as 
they insisted, if their directions were followed. A mailing list 
of 150,000 names was used. 

A gentleman whose name will come up here for confirmation 
before long lifts the curtain of the Red Cross a little—Dr. Van 
Schaick, jr. He was for two years in the Red Cross service. 
He refers to a particular time on election day—he remembers 
that occasion—and says he was then engaged in guiding a num- 
ber of American visitors to various points of interest and show- 
ing them around in the area where battles had raged. In other 
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words, he was a guide; a mere conductor of what, in common 
parlance, we in Washington would call a “ rubberneck wagon.” 
He was paid out of the donations to the Red Cross fund that 
every charitably inclined person in the country has contributed 
to for some years—a guide to sate the curiosity of visiting Amer- 
icans, whether in Congress or otherwise does not.appear. 

I am prepared to accept the outside statement, until I have 
better proof, that out of every dollar donated in this country 
for Red Cross purposes 40 per cent is absorbed in salaries and 
traveling and other expenses of those who direct the applica- 
tion of the other 60 per cent. 

The Red Cross is a great organization; it has done a world 
of good, and it will continue to do so, But, like other unregu- 
lated activities of that kind, with vast sums of money under 
their control, it needs inspection. There ought to be somebody 
to exercise the powers of visitation on the authorities in control 
of this charity, to see where the money goes and how it is 
expended. Of course, anyone who raises his voice in criticism 
of any act of the Red Cross is likely to be misunderstood and 
charged with having disavowed the faith, and be relegated to 
the outer limbo of eternal darkness by certain uplifters who 
are drawing their support from the Red Cross pay roll, Others 
having the good of this great charity at heart will commend my 
efforts. 

For instance, in last Sunday’s New York Sun and Herald 
there appeared a review of a book written by a gentleman who 
thinks he ought to be in the limelight all the time. His book 
rose to the dignity of being reviewed in the paper referred to, 
On the page where the review of the book is printed is the 
figure of the author. To all appearances the cut shows a man 
of the physical proportions of a Goliath. He is wearing, ap- 
parently, the uniform of the United States, for it is difficult 
sometimes in the haze to distinguish that uniform from the Red 
Cross uniform. He stands valiantly for the reading public to 
observe. His chest expansion would indicate a military train- 
ing, he has a bosom like an ancient West Pointer; everywhere 
is the look and port of military genius. Held off at a distance 
it bears a strong resemblance to the sturdy figure of Hinden- 
burg before his late collapse; but when I draw near and look 
nnd read, I find it is the gentleman who in private life under 
the shadow of our homes is known as Raymond Robins, late 
private self-appointed ambassador to Trotski and Lenin, repre- 
senting the Red Cross charities, and in that country engaged 
in giving relief to the suffering proletariat. 

He has written a book about it, and the Lord knows it was 
only due to remarkable self-restraint that he did not write it 
sooner. Charles Edward Russell, who went to Russia upon 
some commission for the purpose of investigating Russia before 
the tragic exit of the Czar, did not wait until he touched the mar- 
ginal waters of his native land until he was emitting words at 
the rate of 10,000 per hour; a perfect Niagara of language 
poured from him, and he is continuing the cataract without ceas- 
ing. The public is disposed to let him go; he is perfectly harm- 
less so lung as he is in active eruption. It is only when confined 
that the“ pent up Utica ” explodes and great elemental disturb- 
ances occur. 

Both these gentlemen are distinguished Red Cross pay rollers. 
The art of the photographer has many sins to answer for, and 
this is one of them. I neyer saw Raymond Robins at any time 
when he was such an awe-inspiring looking personage; in fact, 
he is quite inoffensive, and when close to him I would regard 
him as undersized; I would speak of him, if I were outside of 
this Chamber, as a physical runt. But thus it is that art can 
supply what nature denies. 

He is a great uplifter, and so long as he is paid a salary to 
relieve suffering humanity he, like Mr. Ford, will go right 
merrily along. Mr. Ford's method of relieving suffering human- 
ity is entirely different from that of my beloved friend Robins. 
Probably in his philanthropic efforts Ford has caused more suf- 
fering to humanity, intended to be relieved, by the interminable 
jolting of his light-weight machines than he has ever caused 
pleasure in the use of them. My dear friend Robins belongs to 
the same tribe of uplifters as Henry Ford and Charles Edward 
Russell, with George Creel, John B. Densmore, and Frederick 
C. Howe. 

Time admonishes me not to call the roll further, because they 
are typical of all of them; they are all of a kind, and so long as 
they can attach themselves to the Government pay roll or to the 
pay roll of anybody else humanity is bound to be relieved. So 
the Red Cross gets them; that is to be expected; they are cheer- 
ful volunteers; but I respectfully suggest to the Red Cross and 
those haying authority, the executive heads thereof, that some 
day the great contributing public will rise up and ask that they 
purge their expense items and give a better account of the 
money they are allowed to collect from that public, 


The difficulty with the Red Cross is that it has on its pay roll 
emissaries of socialistic propaganda all over this country. Will- 
ingly or unwillingly, it is lending the charities of the country to 
promote vicious doctrines either in the ballot box or the more 
open violation by revolutionary force aimed at the traditions of 
our country. The Red Cross is too often found in bad company. 
It is not to be condemned for that reason, but it is to be purified 
and purged of the undesirable elements which have attached 
themselves to it. 

The like statement can be made concerning the universities. 
If I had any money to give to a university, I would give with 
express conditions that such doctrines as those to which I have 
referred should not be taught within the walls of the institution. 
That is the cause of one half of the trouble in this country; 
the other half may be charged to ignorant aliens let in by a 
loose administration of immigration laws or by none at all in 
the earlier days. It takes the average university man 10 years 
to unlearn the utter economic imbecility that is crowded into the 
four or five years of university training. It is usually that long 
a time before he learns there is a difference between the air 
castles of the university professor and the actual affairs of 
human beings dealing with each other in this transitory and 
mortal life. A university training is no advantage to a person 
unless he has good horse sense to begin with. 

Col. Ingersoll was approximately right when he said that 
universities were places where “pebbles were polished and 
diamonds were dimmed.” It does not hurt if the character, the 
mentality, and the fiber of the man are right; but if it is 
soft metal when it goes in, it will be untempered metal when 
it comes out; there is nothing short of a miracle from the 
Author of our Being on high that will change it. 

It is such as those who are attempting to manage the affairs 
of this country, to subvert constitutional government, to deride 
law, to make a new rule of economics, to escape the inevitable 
laws that have attended us and our ancestors for a thousand 
years. They war with immutable conditions and exhaust them- 
selves in repealing the unchangeable. 

Why did Ford not buy land down on the Detroit River? 
That is a pertinent inquiry. It costs more. The Detroit. River 
on either side, in the United States or Canada, still has banks 
and riparian rights that are not occupied. Why did he not go 
down where the Government would not be called upon to use 
its power of eminent domain or to put in half a million dol- 
lars out of the Treasury, which is a mere beginning? It is 
because if he went where the land is improved, away from the 
farming section, he would have paid more for his options 
and for the purchase price for the 2,000 acres of land required 
for his industrial plant. At all times he is a thrifty soul. 
Nobody ever accused him of not looking out for the main 
chance. He did not propose, not for an instant, to go anywhere 
where his land would cost him anything compared with what it 
would cost if he bought it along some sparsely settled part of 
the Detroit River. His sole purpose was to buy it cheaply 
and make it dear in value when he held it benefited by the 
powers of the Government of eminent domain and of half a 
million dollars of public expenditure which is purely for private 
purposes. 

Of course, if Mr. Ford were to go into the middle of a cornfield 
or a wheatfield in Minnesota and start a plant, the land around it 
would increase in value; it would be a public benefit, providing 
his machinery is a benefit to anybody, and he would be hailed as 
an alleged benefactor in the State wherever he went. It is sup- 
posed that that justifies the use of public funds to promote his 
private fortunes. So he went up nearly 44 miles from the mouth 
of the Rouge River and took options, and subsequently, up to the 
last information I had, he has bought at least 1,000 acres of it, 
and conveyances have been made to him. That done, his agent, 
Mr. Lucking, hies him to Washington, before the committee, and 
obtains the legislation to which I have referred for the purpose 
of digging and deepening and widening the Rouge River until, 
as the engineers say, it makes practically a water slip from the 
Detroit River up to the 3,000-foot front of his plant. 

There never was so plain a case of the prostitution of govern- 
mental power for private benefit. It would be possible under no 
other condition than the reign of terrorism that the Government 
has instituted in Michigan for the purpose of promoting Mr, Ford. 
Mr. Ford is the author in Michigan of that process of terrorism. 
It serves his purposes. It is like his practices to tolerate no 
opposition and to receiye no criticism without regarding the 
critic as his enemy. 

Since I introduced the resolution which has been sent by the 
Appropriations Committee to the Committee on Commerce, as 
having more properly jurisdiction than the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, an engineer, Mr. Markham, stationed at Detroit, takes 
the present occupant of the floor to task for having introduced 
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the resolution. It is similar to the resolution passed by the 
Village council of River Rouge and the one referred to on yester- 
day in Oakwood, in which it is said that private malice is at the 
bottom of such a resolution. Those distinguished mind readers 
are at liberty to draw any conclusions they see fit. It is a mat- 
ter of no concern to me. Ihave no malice against Mr. Ford, but 
I do have criticisms and opposition to anybody who claims such 
infallibflity and universal knowledge as Mr. Ford or anybody 
else. I know that essentially at heart such a man is a pre- 
tender, : 

There are no such people. Whenever I run across a man who 
claims to be one of them I instinctively brand him as a hum- 
bug. ‘The strength of such a type consists in that part of the 
American population referred to by Barnum in the days when 
he was a great showman, that the American people like to be 
humbugged, and they are getting a liberal dose of it from 
many, many sources, They will be gorged to repletion, judging 
by the supply that is forthcoming. In time they will turn upon 

the ones practicing the infallibility and the imposition. That 
time has not yet come. Indications appear here and there that 
there is an awakening, but the gentleman that comes along with 
an infallible specific to cure every human ill yet finds credence 
in some quarters. No man who is informed on public or pri- 
vate affairs believes it for a moment; but there are a number 
,of the other kind born every second, and they are a perennial 
field for the exercise of the talents of the infallible ones. 

So Col. Markham writes a letter which his counsel had the 
goodness to send me, being published in one of the Detroit 
papers. It is sent in an envelope on which this letterhead 
appears on the upper left-hand corner: 

PR rina el A eee] niga & Hanlon, attorneys and coun 

I will not read it. I will insert it in the Rrecorp later, when 
I conclude my remarks; but I take care here to remark that 
Mr. E. M. Markham attaches, just below his signature, “ Lieu- 
tenant Colonel.” 

It would be incomplete if he did not attach his title. I re- 

ferred to the hankering for military titles that the most of these 
distinguished internal fresh-water architects have. It is a 
wonder that they do not assume naval titles. There ought to 
be commodores and rear admirals, so that Grayson would have 
more company. He is a fresh-water admiral, and why not 
extend it to some of these gentlemen who sail the raging main 
of the Mississippi? Colonel, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. A.”—they are all attached to the U. S. A—and he 
takes me to task very much. 
\ I do not care to do more than to refer to Mr. Markham. His 
reasons are not more convincing than those of the average 
river and harbor engineer, which is a libelous statement right 
at the beginning, and if I were outside of the Senate Chamber 
I ought to be sued for making it. 

I ask that the envelope and the communication from “ lieu- 
tenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A.,“ dated Detroit, 
seit January 14, 1920, be printed in the Recorp without read- 

g. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HENDERSON in the chair). 
Without objeċtion, the request is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Envelope :] Lucking, Murphy, Helfnran, Lucking & Hanlon, attorneys 
‘and counselors, Ford Building, oit, Mich. Detroit, Mich., Jan. 15, 


11 a. m., 1920. [Stamp] on. LAWRENCE Y, SHERMAN, Senate Office 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
ENGINEER REPLIES TO Rover CHARGES—RIVER IMPROVEMENT REQUIRE- 
MENTS MET, Sars COL. MARKHAM, 
From the Detroit Free Press of Jan. 15, 1920.1 


To the Editor: My attention has been called to a Washington dis- 
River Rouge 
tates Senator 


tated, in that Mr. Henry 
to buy the land and pay incidental the 
ing interposed condemnation 1 “whereby the Government 
not Ford— would ‘acquire the d which would be paid for out of the 
Treasury of the United States.“ 
In the interest of a correct of the matter by the local 
reading public, immediate correction of obvious misinformation con- 
tained in the news item in question seems advisable. 
River improvement 


chigan, in accordance 


required by the project document 
by local interests.” * prop 


proper judicial agencies, shall 
above stated to be in hand. 


3 E. M. MARKHAM, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army. 
DETROIT, January 14, 1920. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I also call attention to the resolution of 
the Detroit Common ‘Council, adopted January 20, 1920, the 
same day, and also the resolutions of the suburban village of 
Oakwood, heretofore referred to, on January 20, 1920. AN 
three dates seem ‘to possess a sequence of time. Probably it 
was actually the same moment, the same hour; but one would 
think that all of it happening on the same-evening, January 20, 
1920, was a remarkable coincidence. It had its inspiration, in 
all probability, at the number on the left-hand corner of the 
envelope of this multitudinous and ever-active array of Henry 
Ford’s attorneys. They all acted at the same time. They all 
denounce in the same way. There are slight changes in verbi- 
age, it is true, because it would not do to have them read 
precisely the same way; but every one of ‘those resolutions was 
prepared in the office of Henry Ford’s counsel in the Ford 
Building, Detroit. 

One would think that there was nobody in Detroit but Henry 
Ford. There are at least some other concerns in the city of 
Detroit that have an equal number or more men on their pay 
rolls, and pay equal or better wages, and whose output and 
market is equal to Mr. Ford's, and nobody ever hears of them 
except by reading a trade journal. The difference is that Mr. 
Ford is a philanthropist, and the others are conducting private 
businesses. It makes all the difference in the world. It pays 
to be a philanthropist. Why, Mr. Robins found that out a 
long time ago. He went to Russia as a philanthropist on the 
pay roll of the Red Cross. Mr. Ford is a philanthropist. He has 
made an auto that anybody can buy. He has literally ex- 
terminated the mule everywhere except in Missouri, where the 
Ozark knobs are not favorable to jitney navigation. He has 
practically invented, he says, a farm ‘tractor. He knows a way 
of getting good roads. He will buy enough land in Michigan. 
to sell to every employee a 20-acre tract where he can raise 
celery, cabbages, and peaches. I am quoting now from a state- 
ment of his in a magazine some months ago. 

He can live off the 20 acres. He will be paid a minimum 
wage of $6 a day in the Ford works. He will have a machine, 
finally, that will only cost $125, and will ‘cost 10 cents a day to 
run. He can live out on the 20-acre peach orchard and come to 
the factory every night and morning, with the $6 minimum wage. 
Mr. Ford's entire plant is well ventilated, with plenty of light, 
and purely philanthropic, to benefit mankind. His own welfare 
and benefit have nothing to do with it. He has solved the 
problem, and he actually says there is no reason for any man 
to work more than 2 hours a day! 

What will we do with the rest of ‘the time? I have dismal 
forebodings that there will be strange eruptions in the State 
when a man only has to work 2 hours a day in this blessed 
country of ours and has the other 22 hours to eat, sleep, and look 
after the affairs of his neighbors. It will be a splended way of 
keeping up a healthful circulation of family secrets. Of course, 
it is a good thing that the country went dry. Imagine the 
horrors of 2 hours out of 24 at work, and beer halls assailing us 
on every hand for the other 22 hours when we are awake! We 
must do something, and those of us who are not inclined to a 
literary life or to run for office would naturally drift into a 
beer hall or a church, according to our inclinations; and I am 
sorry to say that many of my fellow citizens, not being properly 
irclined, would probably be found in a beer hall. So it is for- 
tunate that the country went dry along with this great economic 
reform of our friend Ford. 

It is no surprise Edsel Ford was exempted. He might have 
had to take his chances with the average. That is not to be 
‘endured. No wonder that he was protected by an Executive 
order from the White House to avoid this calamity; and 
equally to be expected the Senator representing in part the 
State of Delaware rises in his seat and protests against the 
draft record of Edsel Ford being exposed to a carping and 
censorious public. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING QBFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Why, certainly, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I want to set the Senator straight. The) 
Senator from Delaware never protested against exposing the 
draft record of Edsel Ford. I protested against exposing the 
draft record of 24,000,000 American citizens. Mr. Ford happens 
to be only one of them; and yesterday I suggested that it 
would be simpler and more direct to introduce an amendemnt to | 
accomplish the Senator’s purpose which would read something 
like this: 

The Adjutant General is directed to supply to the Senator from 
Illinois a copy of Edsel Ford's draft record. 

This would leave the other twenty-three million nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine-odd thousand alone. So I have never 
protested against the exposure of Edsel Ford’s draft record. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘The solicitous Senator knows how many 
Members of Congress there are, I presume—96 here, and 435 
in the House—which, according to the average system of 
arithmetic, makes 531 Menibers. Does the Senator think that 
531 Members of Congress, ordinarily being somewhat occupied 
with the affairs of legislation and their constituents, would 
create sach turmoil as to reach 24,000,000 registrants? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
further yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr, SHERMAN. I do. s 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not think that every one of the 24,- 
000,000 men would have his record asked for by 531 Members 
of Congress; no. I do think, however, that every one of the 
24,000,000 men would be subjected to the risk of having some 
Member of Congress seeking his record, urged thereto by some 
scandalmonger, some personal enemy, some one actuated by 
venom and malice to drag this intimate record of a private 
American soldier back into the community with which to damn 
him and slander him. Every one of the 24,000,000 would be 
subject and Hable to that risk. It is true that they would not 
all be victims of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator think that among the 
531 Members of Congress there are any scandalmongers? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have not any question in the world, Mr. 
President, but that there would be Members of Congress who 
would, for the sake of pandering to somebody of influence or 
consequence, or, if you please, somebody g one vote, 
allow themselves to become the vehicle by which some man 
back home would seek to secure information concerning the 
physical condition, for instance, of a draftee, or some other 
private information about him that the draft record disclosed, 
for the purpose of slandering him. I have not any doubt in 
the world that the Members of Congress would be sought to 
do that, and that some would do it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, if I had the low estimate 
of any Member of Congress of either body or had the low esti- 
mate of their constituents or had the debased estimate of hunian 
nature in general, I could come to the same conclusion that 
Mark Twain did when he said that the more he saw of human 
beings the better he liked dogs. But, happily, I am not yet in 
that condition. If I had the opinion of ‘Congress that distresses 
the Senator, I would decline to soil my immaculate official toga 
by associating with such reprobates. I would resign and escape 
contamination. 

Mr. WOLOOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. ‘There are mortal men in this Congress as 
well as outside, and I do not have to go outside the halls of 
Congress to find men who are willing to slander their fellows, 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator does not subscribe to Henry 
Ford’s doctrine of all mankind being good. He must suffer 
acutely from such association. The beloved Henry says that 
ali you need to do is to give them 2 hours’ work—that it is 
all it is necessary out of 24—and the whole human problem 
is solved. Necessarily, if that theory of humanity is right, 
the fears entertained by the Senator from Delaware are wrong. 
I leave him to meditate upon that subject, and hope that later 
he may amplify or correct it. 

I now place in the Recorp the resolution to which I have re- 
ferred of the Oakwood Common ‘Council, of the city of Detroit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

From Oakwood Outlook, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 30, 1920.] 
Ponte Mass MEETING HELD AT ‘OAKWOOD, DENOUNCING THE RESOLU- 

TION OF SENATOR SHERMAN TO DISCONTINUE WORK ON RIVER ROUGE, 

A public mass meeting was ‘held at the council chambers in the ‘village 


of Oakwood Tuesday night, January 20, for the purpose of denouncing 
the resolution introduced in the United States Senate by Senator SHER- 


MAN, of Illinois, to discontinue work on dredging and widening the 
River Rouge. The capacity of the council chamber was insufficient to 
accommodate the crowd assembled and an overflow meeting was 
held in front of the council chambers. The meeting was attended by 
leading citizens of Detroit, River Rouge 


torm, of Detroit, as well as by the presidents 
the villages of River Rouge and ‘Oakwood. Immediately 8 the 
scus- 


Illinois, to discontinue work for the improvement of the River Rouge 
is inimical to the best in 


Chairman of the meeting was Albert J. Charles, president of ‘the 


village of Oakwood. 


Resolution by Oakwood village council, passed January 20, 1920. 
Whereas Senator SHERMAN, of Illinois, has introduced a resolution to 
hold up further work on the improvement of River Rouge because of 
alleged private benefit thereof: 

Resolved, That this work is of the utmost public ortance and of ‘the 
greatest value and interest to the village of Oakw and all the neigh- 
boring villa and the city of Detroit, and that such work will be of the 
pre: public ‘service and of immediate financial benefit to large num- 

rs of our le and industries; that great sums have been paid out 
and incu by municipalities, individuals, companies, and railroads 
on the faith of this werk; and that it would be a disaster to the com- 
munity to stop such work. 

Resolved, That our officers communicate with our United States Sena- 
tors and Members of Co’ and send them a copy of this resolution, 
requesting them to actively oppose such resolution and in every way to 
aid the early completion of such work by lending their help to every 
effort and rie eager paps of the Government in that behalf. 

Aig at the village of Oakwood, this 20th day of January, A, D. 
ALBERT J. CHARLES, 
President Village af Oakwood, 
[Village seal.] Epwarp G. MORITZ, . 
Clerk Village of Oakwood, 


Resolutions of the board of directors of the American State Bank of 
Oakwood, January 21, 1920. 

Whereas Senator SHermMsn, of Illinois, has introduced a resolution in 
the United States Senate calling for the discontinuance of the work 
pel ae consideration for widening and deepening the River 

ouge; an 

Wheres this improvement is of the greatest Importance for the devel- 
opment of projects undertaken and to be undertaken in the district 
of River Rouge, in southwestern Detroit ; and 


Whereas it would be a povie calamity and a great financial loge to 


firms, corporations, and individuals, as well as to the citizens of this 
community, should this work ‘be retarded or interfered with in any 
way: It is therefore 
Resolved, That we notify Senators TOWNSEND and NEWBERRY and 
Congressmen NICHOLS, DorEMUS, MICHENER, and KeLpey that we are 
opposed to the passage of said resolution introduced by Senator SHER- 
MAN, and we urge our Senators and Congressmen to do all in their 
power to prevent its passage, and urge them to Jend their support to 
the early and complete development of sald River Rouge as a necessary 
improvement urgently needed by the entitre community. 
W. J. Haynes, President. 
A. C. MILNE, Cashier, 


oe is the summary of the speech delivered by Attorney Henry 
Messimer : 

“About a 3 or so ago Congress appropriated a large sum of money 
to widen and deepen the Rouge River, undoubtedly having in mind the 
needs of Detroit for additional harbor facilities to make the Detroit 
River and Great Lakes accessible to our newer industries. It now 
‘appears that Senator SHERMAN, of Illinois, has introduced in the Senate 
a resolution to withhold this appropriation, and his activities in this 
regard should meet with your most severe condemnation. 

* You know as well as I do that for the last several years and fol- 
lowing the making of this appropriation the west side of Detroit, in- 
cluding our yae has taken on a new industrial aspect, Great con- 
cons, hie the literal score, have announced their intention to move to 
this district, and many have either completely erected their 
plants or purchased sites for that purpose. These concerns uire vast 
quantities of coal, lumber, ore, stone, and other materials, which will 
be sent to them by water. They have located along the Rouge so as 
to be able to receive their materials with the s ik pane economy. When 
all are in operation they will employ thousands of workmen, who will 
come and reside in our vicinity. For the period just passed scarcely a 
month has elapsed without bringing forth the announcement of the 
advent of another industry. : 8 

“ Now, any government that fails to take account of the industries of 
the land can not survive, and any man or group of men (the Senator 
from Illinois included) who, for malice or ulterior motives, seek to 
wrest and d il a community or to prevent its proper development 
fails in ‘his citizenship, and to fail in citizenship is to fall as a man, 
Senator SHERMAN has failed in his citizenship and as a Senator by his 
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resolution to withhold funds lawfully appropriated for this great enter- 


rise, 
E I believe that no man, especially a Senator, should lend his voice 


and tion to * pull chestnuts out of the fire’ for some one else, or 
lend his position as representative of the people to further a perso 

grudge or spite against an opponent. No such representative has the 
right to barter the public or a community interest for any such pur- 


pose, 
“ Not all men in our Congress are like Senator SHERMAN ; there are 
many big men there, and 17 is these men to whom we must look at 
this critical hour in the history of down-river development to see that 
this resolution is defeated. I take it that all the Senators and Congress- 
men from Michigan will uphold the honor and traditions of this great 
Commonwealth, for they know what the defeat of this project would 
mean; but that nothing may be left undone to kill this resolution, let 
us here, all assembled, by letter or torstai, instruct the Senators and 
Con en to use their best efforts to defeat this pernicious resolution. 

“If the Senators and Congressmen from other States who are to 
pass on this resolution would 
centers of pen? He trade, if they would come to this locality and 
see the at buildings and smoking furnaces, there would be no ques- 
tion as to its outcome, but as they will not come, it is for us to carry 
the message to them. 

“TI can not believe that this resolution will carry, and with the aid 
of our representatives in Congress and the earnest cooperation of all of 
us, it must not.“ 


Resolution of Detroit Common Council, adopted January 20, 1920, oppos- 
ing withdrawal of Rouge appropriation.—By Councilman Simons. 
Whereas Senator SHERMAN, of IIlinols, on January 13, 1920, introduced 

a resolution in the United States Senate asserting that the improve- 
ment of the River Rouge by the United States Government is solely 
for the benefit of Henry Ford and the Ford Motor Co,,“ and that 
Henry Ford “is using the name and soyereign rights of the United 
States and the powers of the Secretary of War for his own private 
benefit,” and calling for the suspension of further work upon said 
improvement: Therefore 
Resolved by the common council of Detroit, That these statements are 
erroneous; that said improvement is primarily for the benefit of the 
whole city of Detroit and the villages on the southwesterly banks of 
the Rouge and of the citizens of said municipalities, and is of an imme- 
diate and direct benefit to large numbers of owners of frontage on either 
side of said river and of considerable numbers of existing industries in 
the line of the improvement and of prospective industries about to be 
created thereon, as well as of many thousands of employees already 
employed and to be employed therein, and that said improvement, when 
completed, will be of incalculable benefit to this entire great community. 

Whereas vast expenditures haye already been incurred by individuals 
and companies and various municipalities and railroads along the line 
of the improvement on the faith of the completion thereof ; 

Whereas the of supervisors of the county of Wayne unanimously 
decided that this was an improvement of great importance and voted 
their approval of an issuance of $1,600,000 of bonds for bridges at 
West Jefferson Avenue and West Fort Street, in contemplation of such 

improvement: 


Resolved, That it would be a most unjust and unwise thing to suspend 
or defer or interfere in any way with the completion of such work; 
Resolved, That we urge United States Senators NEWBERRY and Town- 
` SEND, and Congressmen NICHOLS, Doremus, KELLEY, CRAMTON, and 
Micurxer to exert all their efforts and influence to defeat said resolu- 
tion and to avert such threatenable calamity and also to aid actively 
in every way the early completion of such work. 
Adopted as follows: Yeas—Councilmen Bradley, Castator, Kronk, Lit- 
tlefield, Nagel, Simons, Vernor, and the president, 8 ; nays—none. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I also ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
resolution of the village council of River Rouge, Mich. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
The resolution referred to is as follows: 


Resolution of the village 9 1 Rouge, Mich., passed January 
Whereas Senator SHERMAN, of Illinois, has introduced a resolution to 
hold up further work on the improvement of River Rouge because of 
_ alleged private benefit thereof: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the village council of River Rouge, That this work is of 
the utmost public importance and of the greatest value and interest to 
the village of River Rouge and all the neighboring villages and the 
city of Detroit, and that such work will be of the greatest public service 
and of immediate financial benefit to large numbers of our people and 
industries ; that great sums have been ope out and incurred by munici- 
palities, individuals, companies, and railroads on the faith of this work 
and that it would be a disaster to the community to stop such work. 
Resolved, That our village president communicate with our United 
States Senators and Members of Congress and send them a copy of this 
resolution, requesting them to actively oppose such resolution and in 
every way to aid the early completion of such work by lending their 
help to every effort and requirement of the Government in that behalf. 
THOMAS J. BRESNAHAN, 
Village President. 
Raymonp J. PETERS, 
Village Clerk. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have about concluded my 
remarks on the documentary factors of this matter. It is fur- 
ther provided here in section 6 of the act of July 18, 1918, on 
the right of eminent domain, as follows—and I ask to insert that 
in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered, 

The section referred to is as follows: 


Sec. 6. That in all cases where private property shall be taken by 
the United States for the public use in connection with any improve- 
ment of rivers, harbors, canals, or waterways of the United States, and 
In all condemnation proceedings by the United States to acquire lands or 
easements for such 5 where a part only of any such parcel, 
lot, or tract of land shall be taken, the jury or other tribunal awarding 
the just compensation or assessing the damages to the owner, whether for 


[seat] 


Without objection, it is so 


d a little time in visiting the great 


‘free of cost, and s 


the value of the part taken or for any in 0 

Shall take he 9 — by way 8 5 of parea 
sation or Speg — any special and direct benefits to the remainder aris- 
ing from the provement, and shall render their award or verdict 
accordingly. g 

Mr. SHERMAN. I also ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
section 9 of the act of August 8, 1917, showing that some effort 
to purchase is required before condemnation proceedings are 
instituted. 

2 ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 

The section referred to is as follows: 

Sec. 9. That whenever any State, or any reclamation, flood-control, 
or drainage district, or other public agency created by any State, shall 
undertake to secure any land or easement therein, needed in connec- 
tion with a work of river and harbor improvement duly authorized by 
Congress, for the mi gy of conveying the same to the United States 

li be unable for any reason to obtain the same by 
posean and acquire a valid title thereto, the Secretary of War may, 
n his discretion, cause proceedings to be instituted in the name of the 
United States for the acquirement by condemnation of said land or ease- 
ment, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General of the United 
States to institute and conduct such proceedings upon the request of 
the Secretary of War: Provided, That all expenses of said proceedings 
and any award that may be made thereunder shall be paid by such 
State, or reclamation, flood-control, or drainage district, or other public 
agency as aforesaid, to secure which payment the Secretary of War 
may require such State, or reclamation, flood-control, or drainage dis- 
trict, or other public agency as aforesaid, to execute a proper bond iu 
such amount as he may deem necessary before said proceedings are 
commen 

Mr. SHERMAN. It therefore seems, from the act and from 
the proceedings since, that this item was inserted in the river 
and harbor bill in 1917 for the sole purpose of promoting the 
private fortunes of Henry Ford and of the Ford Motor Co. 
These resolutions, it is true, show that other improvements are 
contemplated and that it will be a great public benefit. So it 
would be, as I have indicated, if it were taken to any place in 
the United States and money spent to promote a private under- 
taking of this kind. Undoubtedly it would attract other enter- 
prises and the price of land or the value of real estate in the 
urban centers would increase materially by the location of such 
an enterprise in their vicinity. 

I can regard this item and this authority conferred by the act 
of 1917 and subsequent acts only as the very grossest perversion 
of the powers of the Government, They are used to enrich a 
person already possessed of much affluence, one who has been 
successful in his manufacturing affairs. I think, therefore, 
that the resolution in the Committee on Commerce ought to be 
acted upon and that the authorities representing the Govern- 
ment in charge of these condemnation suits and this alleged 
improvement for private benefit ought to be directed to cease 
their activities until some investigation can be had and the 
whole enterprise exposed. I have only been able in the time 
here that I feel I ought in justice to take to give the very barest 
outline of the undertaking. 

If Senators wish to conceal from the public the draft record 
of Edsel Ford; beginning with the original proceedings in 
local board No. 21, as I remember now, in the city of Detroit, 
going through the district board, until it reached the War 
Department, together with the action of the Chief Magistrate 
upon that particular subject; if Senators wish to shield the 
beneficiary and those concerned from the pitiless publicity, let 
them do so. I wish, however, to fix the responsibility—let it 
be known where it belongs. If any Senators feel sensitive upon 
that subject, they can voice their frame of mind by their vote 
and their conduct in this Chamber. They have a right to do so. 

Further, if 24,000,000 registrants have a record that might be 
exposed to the prying, envious eyes of 531 Members of Congress, 
it is only by adopting the very low estimate of the personnel 
of the moral characteristics of a Member of Congress to sup- 
pose that that right would be abused. Members of Congress 
are elected by their constituents. They are not appointed in a 
department to hold office. They are responsible before the forum 
of public opinion for the proper exercise of their legislative 
powers, including the procedure on an affair of this kind. I 
think the average Member of Congress does not abuse his 

wers. 
ere is said that pressure would be brought to bear by either 
interested persons or by those possessing great influence, by 
wealth or otherwise, I suppose, it is intimated, to secure the 
draft record of some of the registrants for improper purposes. 
Who is to be the judge of that? Who is the guardian? Who 
builds up the barrier between the record and publicity? Shall 
it be the appointed officer in a department? Is he the sole 
custodian of the proprieties in this country? 

He is far removed from public opinion. I said something yes- 
terday afternoon upon the subject of how little the head of a 
department or the head of a bureau sitting at a desk cares for 
public opinion, not enough even to comment further upon. The 


1920. 


Members of the House, however, go through the ballot box every 
two years. They are as safe custodians of the performance of 
bublic duties, they are as safe to guard any proper cases of 
record of registrants, as any other public authority in the coun- 
try. I resent the imputation that a Member of Congress can 
not be trusted in such a matter, that he will abuse the power. 
Where do we abuse our other powers? Who abuses his power 
in the Senate or in the House to serve private purposes? If we 
do, our constituents are the judges and visit upon us merited 
rebuke for our conduct. I am content to leave the matter with 
his unworthy suspicions where the Senator from Delaware IMr. 
Wotcotr] has placed it. 

I do not knew what the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
will do, whether they will regard it as of importance or not; but 
if they should issue a subpcena duces tecum upon the proper 
head of the department or upon the subordinate having the cus- 
tody of records material to the election contest pending in this 
body and now before that committee, whether such subordinate 
or head will refuse compliance with it I know not. It would be 
entirely in keeping with their conduct upon other matters if 
they entirely ignored it and treated with a proper degree of 
contempt any process of Congress, as is customary in the depart- 
ments. Whether we will ever see it or not I do not know. I 
only know that much legislation of this body has been ignored 
and nullified by the departments, K 

This is not a republican form of government; it is a Govern- 
ment of departments. It is not a Government of law; it is a 
Government of unbridled discretion. We are not governed to- 
day by fixed rules of conduct. We have no municipal law in our 
country that prescribes what is right and prohibits what is 
wrong, so that any citizen walking in the broad daylight can 
tell what his duties or obligations may be. That depends en- 
tirely upon the discretion of a department. 

Every fifth taxpayer in the United States a year ago this 
spring paid illegal taxes. In some instances, even if the amount 
was large, it was thought better to pay it than to engage in liti- 
gation. In many instances the amount was comparatively 
small, less than it would take to go into court, employ an attor- 
ney, and contest it, so the amounts were collected. The depart- 
ment itself has practically admitted that $40,000,000 of illegally 
collected taxes are now held by the Treasury. The rulings this 
year that certain securities are exempt from taxation are an 
entire reversal of the rulings of last year. Of course, we would 
not expect uniformity at all times upon a new law, but we would 
expect that taxes illegally collected would at least have some 
move made to be refunded. That will not be done. 

The age of government by departmental discretion will con- 

tinue so long as Congress is in the habit of passing blanket ap- 
propriations. Literally millions of dollars go out of this Cham- 
ber to departments about which the Senators have no detailed 
knowledge, much less some of the members of the principal com- 
mittees, the Committee on Appropriations among others. I see 
now no flattering prospect in this Chamber for reducing ap- 
propriations and taxes. I do not know what the majority side 
here will do finally. The responsibility ultimately is upon them. 
There are bills enough pending now to increase the civilian 
appropriations by over $1,000,000,000. Who is talking retrench- 
ment or reduction in this body? A comparatively few, and so 
far they have aroused no favorable response. 
I have remarked many times upon the unpopularity of re- 
ducing appropriations in the Senate. Nothing is so unpopular in 
Washington. The motto of everybody here is, “ Everyone for 
himself and the Treasury for us all.” It is like the corrupt 
reign of George III reaching over into that of George IV. 
When the Crown could not control the House of Commons, he 
increased his civil list and got appropriations of sufficient 
pounds sterling to influence the members he needed by giving 
them patronage. 

There is only one thing popular in Washington and that is to 
shout lustily for the old flag and liberal appropriations, That 
is in order all the time, and noble patriots are bursting with 
heroic rage every day because we do not further loot the Treas- 
ury with all kinds of schemes that constantly appear. You can 
start to reform appropriation bills and budget bills; you can 
kiss them into the committee, and then, after being kissed in, 
they are kicked out with their author. That is the universal 
experience of those who have tried to protect the taxpayer. We 
meet with ridicule and the comment, Oh, yes; the taxpayer, 
you always refer to the taxpayer. The taxpayer does not care. 
He gets part of it back himself.” You never heard Mr. Ford 
talking for economy because he is getting the big part of it 
back. He is getting more back than he pays. He profits by 
every turn in the road. Of course, Mr. Ford believes even now, 
after mature reflection, in the old flag and appropriations for 
the Rouge River half a million dollars. It is a very commend- 
able enterprise for it helps him along. : 
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But we are going along here, happily or unhappily, with all 
kinds of schemes coming up, $20,000,000 here, $40,000,000 yon- 
der, $68,000,000 further on, with all kinds of increases of sal- 
aries coming on, and the high cost of living with us. The head 
of the appraisers’ office at one of the United States ports, be- 
fore a committee the other day, said, Our inspector gets Ma 
day and a house carpenter gets $15 a day; the inequality is so 
great that it must be remedied by Congress by raising Gov- 
ernment salaries,” 

I ħave considerable correspondence in my office to the same 
effect from various parts of the United States. There is no 
house carpenter in the United States worth, under healthy con- 
ditions, $15 a day. They may get it, but they are not worth it. 

We can remedy by legislation, that will come before this body. 
sooner or later, these vast expenditures. I might just as well, 
in the closing words that I have, refer to it now. When these 
bills appear the person who opposes them will receive probably. 
short shrift and no sympathy outside. There ought to be every- 
thing consistent with industrial conditions allowed, but 
we adjust salaries in this body for the public service on the 
basis of privately paid employees outside in various industrial 
and skilled labor lines we will reach a point where more than 
$1,000,000,000 of increases in salaries alone by accurate computa- 
tion will be called for by appropriations before we reach the 
end of the session. When salaries are once fixed they will 
never come down, the schedule will never be reduced. What- 
ever may happen outside in private enterprise, whatever re- 
ductions may come with readjustments, when our between three 
billion and four billion dollars of Federal reserve notes are 
called in or reduced to a safe volume, when we return more 
nearly to a specie basis, when war bonds have settled down 
until permanent values are found, when prices fall, as they will 
some time, we will face an entirely different world in our part 
of the globe. 

Prices must fall. Our exports are reduced. Europe will be- 
gin to support herself. When she finds that no longer are mil- 
lions available by way of charity or loans to take care of her, 
when no longer cargoes of food go across the sea to be distrib- 
uted, when she finds she must.take care of herself, she will do 
so. The people of Europe never will reach this conclusion until 
that conviction dawns upon them by the stoppage of supplies. 
When that time comes our exports will fall off. Indeed, it has 
come now. Our meat exports are falling off; our exports of 
manufactures are falling off. Europe is beginning to recover 
herself; to supply her own wants. The United Kingdom is 
shipping from her colonial dependencies and from South Amer- 
ica. She has great shipping facilities; she operates at a mini- 
mum cost. She is feeding her own people now more nearly 
than at any time since the war. She is, in a large measure, 
relieved from the necessity of depending upon us for her food 
supplies. With the coming crop years, with cattle, sheep, and 
hogs growing in her colonial dependencies, with every 30 days 
approaching nearer the condition where they may be marketed 
for meat supplies, the time is not far distant when our colossal 
exports will be reduced by 50 per cent at least. In that time 
products. will begin to accumulate in the domestic markets, 
and as the supply accumulates prices inevitably will fall. We 
are approaching that period. 

Consequently there will not be such demand on the pay 
roll for everybody, skilled and unskilled. There is a time 
coming—and it is not a disaster, either—when prices will be 
reduced. Members of Congress are still living on $7,500 a year. 
They belong to the “new poor” class that has begun to con- 
sider itself in London and the principal manufacturing towns 
of Great Britain. It is true we were not at the starvation point 
when the rise in prices began; but we are facing a period of 
readjustment in both private and public life. 

Why, then, when matters are in this condition, is that ever- 
lasting pressure apparent here, and the yielding by Members of 
Congress, to raise the compensation of public employees up to 
the level which private employees are paid? Of course, a great 
number are insisting on it; a great number of Federal employees 
are in an association. I think that is what they call it; they, 
do not call it a union, but, nevertheless, the purposes are the 
same. It was contemplated here for a time that the teachers 
in a certain publie school should quit their occupations. The 
truth is whenever an employee in this country on the Govern- 
ment pay roll does not like his pay or the kind of work he is 
doing, he is at perfect liberty to quit; there is no antistrike 
clause applying to resignations, and there is not likely to be. 

The vice in all these proposals is not only the matter of ex- 
pense, which ought to appeal to Congress, but the vice is that 
the occupation or the job must be fitted to the man. 

I have exactly the opposite creed—that the man must fit him- 
self for the job. Whenever I have disliked my occupation I have 
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changed it, and I think that must be the rule of action in this 
country all the time. Anything else spells decay, The best rule 
is that of individual merit; the incentive to do the best there is 
in one. That is now studiously ignored in both public and private 
life in all these claims for remaining on the inflated war level. 
It is apparent, too, in the effort to increase salaries or compensa- 
tion in all departments of the public service. 

I shall await with some interest what the action of the Senate 
will be upon all such proposals that will come here. The respon- 
sibility primarily for appropriations in the public mind will rest 
upon the majority side of this Chamber. We can not escape it if 
we would. Whether we have the votes or not, the responsibility 
will be fixed on us. I know there are some Senators on the 
minority side of the Chamber who will join us in reducing ex- 
penditures to the lowest possible limit, but the question is 
whether or not all such will be in a majority. x 

Mr. STANLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Krya in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. DIAL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Lenroot Shields 

Ball Harding Lodge Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harris McKellar Smoot 
Brandegee Harrison McLean Spencer 
Capper Henderson McNary Stanley 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Moses Sterling 
Colt Johnson, Calif. New Sutherland 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Thomas 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Townsend 
Dial Jones, Wash, Overman Trammell 
Dillingham Kellogg Page Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins Kendrick Phelan Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Kenyon Phipps Warren 
Fletcher Keyes Pomerene Watson 
France King Robinson Williams 
Glass Kirby Sheppard Wolcott 
Gore Knox Sherman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I hold no brief for Henry 

Ford. It is more than probably true that this thrifty, ingenious 
mechanic abundantly demonstrated his lack of vision, of wis- 
dom, and experience, his utter unfitness for a place in this 
august body long prior to the diatribe of the Senator from IIli- 
nois. It may be true, for all I know, that this scion of the house 
of Ford, this heir presumptive to the chevalier of all the jit- 
neys in the world,“ was lacking in courage and in patriotism ; 
it may be true, for all I know, that he escaped by falsehood or 
by favor; but that is not a question at issue now before this 
body. or before any court or tribunal having jurisdiction of the 
facts and the subject matter. Henry Ford is not a candidate 
for the Senate nor is he contesting the seat of the Senator from 
Michigan. There is no legislation pending to which this gratui- 
tous tirade is pertinent or germane. Why this attack and why 
this astounding and unprecedented statement from the Senator 
from Illinois? 
. Mr. President, you may go back to the time when the first 
ambassadors from the first States assembled in this august 
presence until now, and I defy you to dig from foolish or from 
any shameless utterances anything so indefensible, anything evi- 
dencing a more brazen disregard of the honor of courts, the pro- 
prieties of this place, or a decent regard for public opinion, than 
this remarkable. utterance. 

Says the Senator from Illinois: 

We on this side of the Chamber are either headed to lose one yote or 
we must stand together a great deal better than we have been doing. 
I somewhat resent the superior virtue implied by voting on all matters 
with the minority. I can do some of that myself; I have already done 
so a time or two, as a timely warning, and I will do a great deal more 
of it before my term expires unless there is a change of behavior on this 
side of the Chamber, 1 have dwelt within party lines since 1880—40 
years last November—and I think I can not fairly be accused of being 
too liberal in matters of partisan policy; but if the Senator now on 
trial in this body before the Committee on Privile and Elections shall 
be unseated, one more vote will turn the minority of this Chamber to 
the other side of the aisle, and I have that one vote. Unless Mr. NRW- 
BERRY is saved, the vote in this Chamber will be for a while, until the 
governor of Michi shall act a tie, in the event a single Republican 
votes with the minority. ‘This mock heroic virtue must cease, Mr. 
President. I serve timely notice upon Senators upon this side of the 
Chamber that they must Republican or there will be dlvers Senators 
here who will refuse to do anything. Í 

What does it mean? To whom is it directed? Against Ford? 
No. Were I the humblest citizen in the land, I would not, within 
the hearing of court or jury, express an opinion touching the 


guilt or innocence of the Senator from Michigan. I know nothing 
of the merits of that case. I accept without question the benefi- 
cent mandate, the benign principle of the law, that every man is 
presumed, notwithstanding an indictment, to be innocent until 
his guilt is established beyond a reasonable doubt and by a com- 
petent tribunal. I do not mean to imply that the Senator from 
Michigan is guilty of any offense. What I do know, and the 
Senator from Illinois knows, and the whole country knows is 
that this Senator stands indicted, charged with high crimes and 
misdemeanors, He knows, and I know, that that question is 
now being determined by a court of competent jurisdiction and 
by a jury sworn to do its duty without fear and without favor. 

Is it conceivable, is it possible, that any mortal man would 
shield himself behind the sacred privilege of this body to do 
that which is criminal elsewhere? Is it possible that the dignity 
of a Senator or the franking privilege of Congress is now to be 
used for the purpose of snatching an accused from justice? Was 
it intended to affect the discretion of Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber? 

God forbid! I do not believe it. I have served too long in the 
House and in the Senate. I do not believe that any constituency 
under the flag has ever commissioned a Senator here so mean, 
so narrow, so partisan, as to induce him to blacken his soul by 
perjury, after he had sworn to do his duty, and to seat here a 
man reeking with crimes, with perjury, with bribery, with all of 
which he is charged, because he feared-the loss of a vote. It is 
not creditable to Members of the other side of the Chamber 
that one of their own colleagues should hold so poor an estimate 
of their sense of justice and propriety. 

What is this offense? 

Mr. President, it is recounted that when Rome had reached 
her last stage of degradation and unspeakable infamy, after the 
evil memories of Tiberius and Caracalla and Nero, after fratri- 
cide and murder and violence and chicanery and brutality had 
all dishonored the Roman purple, at last a shameless and aspir- 
ing millionaire bought the diadem from the Pretorian guard, from 
the ramparts of a camp, and the brutal, debased Roman sol- 
diery, in shame and in horror over their crime against the 
dignity of a decadent empire, arose and butchered the wretch 
who dared to buy that lofty place. 

The Senator from Michigan, whether guilty or innocent, wears 
a toga more honorable and more honored than the purple of any 
Roman emperor, than the diadem of any ancient conqueror or 
king. He is charged with having bought it—bought it from 
the ramparts of the camp. He is charged with the prostitution 
of the electorate and with the deliberate fabrication of a padded 
account. He is charged with bribery and perjury. If he is 
convicted by a jury of his peers under the instruction of a court 
of his own party, if he comes here under that shadow, will a 
Senator from the other side rise in his place and say that to 
refuse to admit him is a mock heroic virtue? 

Mr. President, we are at present with dangers encompassed 
round. There never was a time when conservative men looked 
into the future with more concern, when brave men thought of 
the morrow with more apprehension, when wise men studied 
problems of state with more diligence; and yet I say to you 
there is a greater danger to the ship of state, to the honor of 
our country, and to the perpetuity of these institutions from the 
shameless, wanton, corrupt, unblushing use of millions than 
from the narrowness of the fanatic or the violence of the 
anarchist. That which will carry us through, will support 
and sustain us, will guide and guard us now, is the disinter- 
ested and patriotic citizen, sitting in his cane-bottom chair by 
his fireside, with an open Bible on his knees, studying reverently 
the Constitution of his country and the precepts of his religion. 
It is that simple, devout, incorruptible lover of his country that 
protects us in time of peace, as his heroic sons defend us in 
time of war. It is upon the virtue of the electorate that the 
country must depend at this crucial hour. : 

Whenever the populace of America, like the populace of 
Rome, seek only bread and the circus; whenever they are ready 
to follow, like a hungry pack, debased and shameless, the hand 
that feeds them most, then neither armies nor armaments, 
neither the wisdom of sages nor the courage of heroes, will 
save us from the same deserved ruin that has overcome all 
other corrupt nations of the world. Said the King of Kings, 
„They who rule not righteously shall perish from the earth“; 
and he who goes out with his dirty millions to play upon the 
weaknesses or the necessities of his countrymen destroys that 
righteousness. The disinterestedness of the citizen in the 
sacred function of casting his ballot is to him what honor is to 
a woman; and there is as little dependence to be put in the 
patriotism of the man who buys and the man who sells a 
vote as there is in the womanliness of the scarlet wretch who 
makes a commodity of her virtue. 
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It is charged that “barrels” were opened. It is charged 
that the press was corrupted; that every avenue of publicity, 
every means of information, was polluted and debauched, and 
that those who could not be deceived were debased and prosti- 
tuted; and that this thing covered a whole State, against the 
dignity of the laws of the Commonwealth of Michigan and the 
peace and honor of the United States of America. 

While that tremendous crime is being investigated by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, a Senator in this body -rises in 
his place and says, “If you dare to express an honest indigna- 
tion at the commission of that colossal crime, I will cease to 
be a Republican.” God forbid that he or any other should enter 
the portals of Democracy through such a door or from such a 
cause ! 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not know what the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Suerman] said yesterday, as I was 
not present, but I do think I understand fully what is the intent 
of the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 
I can assure the Senator, however, that his words will not carry 
far enough to interfere with or prejudice in the least the trial 
that is going on in Michigan at this time. 

I have been very well pleased with the attitude of Senators 
in regard to this matter, because they have been content to allow 
the truth to be determined by means which no one for the prose- 
cution questions. I think it was quite gratuitous for the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky to advise the Senate as to its duty or even to 
suggest that Senators might be persuaded into doing what they 
ought not to do, I believe in determining election contests in a 
lawful manner and that charges of corruption against Senators 
which are on trial in court should not be influenced by discussion 
here, although I am sure that what has been said will fail in 
exerting influence upon the court. 

Mr. President, I want to have the truth known as to the last 
senatorial election in Michigan, and I would like to have the 
truth made known as to the election in Kentucky. I remember 
the discussion which occurred among Senators and the state- 
ments in the press in reference to election frauds and corrupt 
methods in Kentucky. But I have never felt that it was wise 
to try the case on this floor before it was in order here, I have 
felt that it was proper for the Senate to proceed through its 
Committee on Privileges and Elections and the court to proceed 
through the methods provided by law to determine guilt, and 
when the question comes before the Senate 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from Kentucky can be as- 
sured that other Senators hold quite as high a notion of duty, 
loyalty, and patriotism as does he. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kmey in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY, Mr. President, I assume that the Senator 
refers to some statement published by some irresponsible cor- 
respondent at the time of my election to this body. I saw that 
statement. I went before the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. I asked the chairman for any tangible proof. I went 
before the leaders on the other side and I said: “I covet, I 
court, the most thorough investigation. If there is anything in 
the conduct of that election and in my conduct as governor of 
Kentucky that authorizes the questioning of my right to a 
seat in this body, then I am ready to face it here and now in 
this place.” 

More than that, I told them that if they would investigate I 
would agree that no witnesses should be brought from Kentucky 
except those of the opposite political faith, and that I was will- 
ing to allow a Republican committee, after hearing Republican 
witnesses, to pass upon my right to a seat in this body. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the position of the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry] is like that of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. It is not impossible 
that the junior Senator from Michigan is an object of the 
same malign influences as those admitted by the Senator from 
Kentucky. The Senate has already authorized an investigation 
of the Michigan senatorial election. That investigation will be 
prosecuted, The junior Senator from Michigan denies that he 
is guilty of the crimes charged, the same as the Senator from 
Kentucky denies that he was guilty of the offenses charged 
against him. What the facts may be in the former case will 
be disclosed, and no Senator is more willing than am I that 
those facts shall govern the action of Senators. But I submit 
that it ill becomes the Senator from Kentucky at this time to 
make a speech practically assuming that the junior Senator 
from Michigan is a criminal, that a crime has been committed 
against the electorate of Michigan, when the case is on trial 
and not all of even the prosecution's evidence is yet submitted. 
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Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 93 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I recognize that the Senator said in the 
beginning that he presumed a man was innocent until he was con- 
. and then the balance of his speech was on the assumption 
of guilt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not wish to be interrupting the Senator 
from Michigan, but I know him too well to believe that he would 
intentionally misquote me. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I would not. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have stated that I not only accepted the 
doctrine that he is presumed to be innocent, but that I knew 
nothing of the merits of the case, and I meant not to prejudge it 
in any way. I based my whole argument upon the fact that the 
indictment was pending in the courts, and in the event of a con- 
viction I then asked what the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] would do. In the event of his acquittal it is perfectly mani- 
fest what ought to be done. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have nothing further to 
Say upon the subject than to repeat that the case is being tried 
and the facts will be disclosed. If the Senate through its proper 
committee wishes to proceed further when the trial is concluded, 
there will not be an obstacle placed in the way. The matter is 
before the courts now, and I submit that Senators ought to be 
willing to abide the outcome of that proceeding before they under- 
take to discuss the case on this floor. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, the last sentence uttered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. ‘Lownsenp] I think very 
correctly expresses what ought to be the conduct of Senators 
on this floor with respect to the so-called Newberry case. ‘The 
case is in the court, and I entirely agree with the Senator from 
Michigan that it is a gross abuse of privilege, though he has 
not phrased it exactly that way, for Senators on this floor to 
express an opinion concerning that case, 

In making that statement, Mr, President, I accompany it 
with the further statement that I heartily indorse every word 
uttered by the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 
The Senator from Michigan evidently did not hear all the 
remarks of the Senator from Kentucky. If I understood him 
correctly, the Senator from Kentucky was protesting against 
the breach of a proper rule of conduct by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. 

I desire to advise the Senator from Michigan just what 
happened in this Chamber yesterday. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] offered a. little amendment to the 
pending deficiency bill, which amendment, if enacted into law, 
would impose upon The Adjutant General of the Army the 
duty of supplying a copy of any individual record of any 
registrant under the draft law to any Member of Congress 
from the State of which the registrant was a citizen. There 
was objection to the passage of that amendment, and in the 
course of the discussion some one said, I believe it was myself, 
that the real purpose of the amendment was to supply the Sen- 
ator from Illinois with the draft record of Edsel Ford. 

The amendment was very properly beaten. Regardless of 
the interests of Edsel Ford, the amendment ought to have been 
beaten. The Senator from Illinois thereupon took the floor 
and launched forth into this Ford controversy, and in the 
course of his remarks expressed on this floor his opinion con- 
cerning the case pending in the court in Michigan. 

With all due respect to the Senator from Illinois, he addressed 
the jury in the Newberry case; and if I am not mistaken, I 
venture the assertion that the newspapers in Michigan of the 
proper political persuasion have the speech of the Senator from 
Illinois given them to-day or will have it to-morrow, so that the 
jurors sitting in that case can read it. Let me quote to the 
Senator from Michigan what was said by the Senator from 
Illinois yesterday in the course of his remarks. He said: 


It is charged that $175,000 was spent in the campaign in Michigan 
by the Republican candidate, Probably the truth when known upon a 
hearing of the evidence will disclose that the money was spent by the 
Republican State central committee of the State of Michigan. It was 
a legitimate expenditure. I have as much right 

Said the Senator from Illinois— 


th n h. s Ju 
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It is within my jurisdiction— 

Said the Senator from Illinois— 
as the trial of the indictment is within his. 

To-day on this floor again, the Senator from Illinois still, as 
I think, addressing the jury in the Newberry case, stated that 
the indictment now pending against 123 defendants in Michigan, 
including a Senator of this body, supplied but another instance! 
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of Federal benevolence in behalf of Mr. Ford, and that Ford’s 
agents are scouring all over Michigan running the prosecution 
of the Federal Government, and Ford's attorneys are sitting in 
with the attorneys of the United States Government to per- 
petrate this outrage—that is the substance of his remarks—upon 
innocent men. 

It may be that these are innocent men. I decline to express 
an opinion upon their guilt or innocence. I assume them to be 
innocent until they are proven otherwise. The thing about 
which I am complaining and the thing about which I under- 
stood the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] was 
complaining was that a Senator of the United States should 
take advantage of his privileges as such to make an address here 
to a jury empaneled in a criminal cause prejudicial to one side 
of that cause, such an address as if uttered in the State of Mich- 
igan would render him in contempt of court and subject him to 
a penitentiary penalty. 

Who, may I ask the Senator from Michigan, started this 

breach of decorum, if such there be? If there is such, it ema- 
nates from a Republican on the other side of the Chamber, who 
at the same time, referring to the case pending in the Senate, 
notified his colleagues that “unless you save NEWBERRY I am 
going to the Democrats.” 
- Mr. TOWNSEND. As I said, the statement of the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sranrey] was the first informa- 
tion I had that anything had been said by the Senator from IIII- 
nois or any other Senator. I could not approve at this stage of 
the court proceedings, if at any time, of the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois as it is now reported to me. I do not think the 
argument of the Senator from Kentucky answered it. It simply 
aggravated, and more flagrantly, the circumstance of which he 
complained. If the speech of the Senator from Illinois was an 
address to the Grand Rapids jury, how shall we characterize the 
speech of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the pending question is the 
amendment of the committee on page 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 16, after line 16, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. - 


So much of the app Sey igebrsor of $3,500,000 not Leue for the care 
and custody of th records and for the 3 of clerical as- 
sistance for ag purpose of furnishing to ad general of States 
statements of service of soldiers who served in the war with Germany 
shall be available for the emplo mt of clerical assistance necessary 
for the r of 3 information from the records of the 
demob: Army as may ot 83 5 public officials, former 
Soldiers, and other iam din gh ed to receive 1 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. At this point I wish to have inserted in the 
Recorp a letter from The Adjutant General, which refers to the 
uses that may be made of the information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THE 9 Phe wots — 8 


Dran Sin: It ma „0 assistance to you to 

know that the restrictions heretofore iced 
draft records have been removed. 

Hereafter such access will be governed by sections 11 and 12 of the 

selective-service regulations, which read as follows: 
“ SECTION 11. PUBLIC RECORDS OF DISTRICT AND LOCAL BOARDS. 

“All records required district bo rules and regulations to be filed with 

ct boards, adjutants any and other per- 

lection, and 


boards, Government appeal agents, and other persons connected with the 
ad stration of the selective-service law and these rules and la- 
tions, and United States attorneys and their assistants, and offi of 


such bureaus or departmen 

be 3 by the Secretary of War. e 

trant h his e 

3 and income in reponse to series X of the A ns 2 the 
het on tionnaire, shall be open to 

—— 2 * ane legal eee and 

t to a certified co 


thereof ; poe 5 e deceased 
may be shed on request to any person whenever the 
one of a yeh rt of record shall writing that the registrant is 
that the facts, matters, and things in this portion of his said 


questionnaire contained are at issue on the trial of a case then pending, 


= abont to be brought before such Sera to which action the applicant 
seep! tant enoe of such facts, ma things 
tion of justice, and Pine 
ti “the” contents of said . will not be detrimental to the 
estate or interests of the deceased registrant, at law, or 


physical condition, or as to his answers concerning dependency, 
as shots pronade, oe be a I of a misdemeanor, can: 
tion thereof shall e imprisonment not to ex 


The portions ky —— s are hereinbefore held to ry cana 
dential li not, without beget consent of wd registrant, be produced 
and in summons of any $ 


used in the 
acting in collusion with oa such 
tion of the provisions of the sclective-service 
regulations. 
>. * * + 4 * 


“ SECTION 12. MANNER IX WHICH PUBLIC MAY INSPECT RECORDS. 


“ Whenever any registrant or other m (except one of the classes 
of persons named in the proviso of the forego section 11 of these 
rules and regulations) applies to a local or ct board to inspect 
the records of such ch rson 


duty of members or clerks of local and district other 
persons having the custody of such records, to discover, ~ 
point out to registrant or other , the portion So A 


ch person 
subject to. mt peu as to ite the disclosures provided in 
going — 
“Nore 1: Local and district boards are prohibited from ering te 
3 to any person for advertising purposes. (Circular 


OTE 2: 8 under the selective-service law and regulations deferred 
3 except in the cases involving outright exemption under 
the act of May 18, 1917, does not exist as a matter of right, Lordi 

of claims for such classifica can ne tars be. considered con 
Boards sit at oe oa between F nan — and the Government bai 
as representatives o e Governmen rge e 8 
of recruiting an , and at the same time, of preserving our 
and domestic rium in accordance with prescribed * TIAN 
5 spirit and intent of the regulations uires board members to be 
fon of every available fact tou g or pertaining to cases 
ad their vej ction. No small 8 of informa- 
tion is confidential. To open to the public such information would be 
a breach of the confidence under which 
caul operàtlon of the 8 w have furnished the 
discourage ving 8 information to the conse- 
— of gr uitable selection of Texts: 
given access to confi- 


ts 
by peer, 
the names of the e SAE should — n ichen their consent, 


er, entitled to be advised E 
case. 5 prun should be —— to prevent a registrant from 


confidentiat information, (Circular 
Very respectfully, 
P. C. HARRIS, 
The Adjutant General. 
The reading of the bill was continued to line 19 on page 17, 
the last paragraph read being as follows: 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


sppropriation contained in section 4 of the act approved Decem- 
ber 5. 1 F entitled An 


to Metropolitan police o District of Columbia,’ approved Feb- 

28, 1901, and for other purposes,” shall be d one-half out of 
the Treasury of the — 5 States and one-half out of the revenues of 
the District of Colum 


Mr. BORAH. We Tarat I desire to ask a question for 
information. I observe the paragraph of the bill just read re 
lates to the Metropolitan police. I wish to be informed what 
bill takes care of the policemen in Rock Creek Park. I am in- 
formed by those men that the salaries of all other policemen in 
the city of Washington and in the parks of Washington were 
raised some time ago and that theirs are the only salaries which 
have not been dealt with. 

Iam desirous of getting the information in order that I may 
at the proper time act intelligently with reference to protecting 
those men. I do not know of any reason why the park men in 
the city should have their salaries raised without the park men 
in Rock Creek Park having theirs raised. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in reply to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Idaho I would say that the bill which raised the 
pay of the police force of the District of Columbia is one which 
emanated from the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
was intended to take care of the policemen here in the city. 
There were a great many crimes alleged, rape, assault, and so 
forth, and finally some officers were killed. I do not remember 
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now whether that bill extended to the park men here as well 
as the police force; but if so, it was because of prior legislation 
which made these park men policemen as well; that is, gave 
them police authority. 

All the employees in the District of Columbia are being re- 
viewed by the Reclassification Commission and they will be 
taken care of at some time in the future. Their pay is provided 
for in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 
which has been reported to the House and which carries the 
annual appropriation for all these matters, District of Colum- 
bia and others. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, if I should desire to undertake 
to equalize the pay of the Rock Creek Park men or of the park 
men in the city, I would have to do it in connection with the 
legislative, judicial, and executive appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. It should be done in that bill. 

Mr. BORAH. This is merely a deficiency appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say that it is not only a deficiency 
but it is an urgent deficiency bill. One will follow that, of 
course, which will be a general deficiency bill. The item to 
which the Senator alludes with reference to the Metropolitan 
police is simply to cover a defect in a prior bill, where they 
made appropriations for the District men and did not attend 
to it that one-half should be paid by the District and one-half 
by the United States Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in addition to what the Senator 
from Wyoming said, I will say that the policemen in the Zoologi- 
cal Park are not members of the Metropolitan police force. 
They are appropriated for in a different bill from the policemen 
of the city. 

Mr, WARREN. I spoke only of the other parks in the city. 
They are park policemen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam coming to the point I wanted the Senator 
to understand. They are appropriated for in the legislative ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. BORAH. That is, the Rock Creek Park men? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Rock Creek Park policemen. Under that 
bill they get the $240 bonus. That applied to all the policemen 
in the park, but it is true that the amended bill, increasing the 
Metropolitan police, did not apply to the policemen in the Rock 
Creek Park. 

Mr. BORAH. The place where we may settle that properly 
will be on the legislative appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is before the House of Repre- 
sentatives now. 

Mr. BORAH. I hope the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate will bear that in mind when it is before the committee, 
so that it will take less time when it comes into the Senate if it 
comes out of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 19, to insert: 

RIVER AND HARBOR WORK. 

For payment of claims adjusted and settled under section 4 of the 
river and harbor appropriation act approved June 25, 1910, and certi- 
fied to Congres during the present session in Senate Document No. 
214, $956.63. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head“ Military Establish- 
ment,” on page 18, after line 1, to insert: 

SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY, 

Telegraph and telephone systems: For the same purposes as specified 
under this title in the act entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1919, the sum of $500,000 is 
hereby made available until June 30, 1920, from the appropriation 
“Signal Service of the Army.” for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919: 
Provided, That not to exceed $3,000 may be expended from the appro- 

riation for “Signal Service of the Army” for the fiscal year ending 
une 30, 1920, for tuition, laboratory fees, etc., for Signal Corps officers 
detailed’ to civilian technical schools for the purpose of pursuing tech- 
nical courses of instruction along Signal Corps lines. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee what the purpose of this amendment 
is and what its effect will be. As I remember, the general ap- 
propriation bill for the present fiscal year carries a very con- 
siderable appropriation for the Signal Service. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will notice that this is not an 
appropriation, but is merely a permission to use that much of 
the original appropriation, and it is used not only for the con- 
struction of new lines but also for the rental of lines which the 
Government does not own but is compelled to use at the various 
cantonments and places that are not yet abandoned and where 
in many cases they have troops. 

They asked for nine hundred and odd thousand dollars, but 
after a severe grueling of the witnesses the committee was 
entirely satisfied that they ought to have at least $500,000, and 
that amount was allowed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I confess that I do not yet under- 
stand the full implication of this an-c~riation. I repeat that 
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in the general appropriation bill, which provides for the Army 
and the Signal Corps specifically and takes care of all condi- 
tions up until the 30th of June of the present fiscal year, there 
was a large appropriation carried for the Signal Service Corps. 
That bill contemplated the retention and use of most, if not all, 
of existing camps. It seems to me that there should haye been 
a diminution or a reduction in the appropriation, and that out of 
the appropriation made, in view of the fact that we are abandon- 
ing some of the camps, there would have been a portion of it 
to have been returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. Iam very glad to yield. 

Mr. WARREN, Let me read an extract from the testimony 
of Capt. Arnold, who is one of the witnesses appearing before 
the committee. I asked him what had been done with some 
other appropriations, and here is what he said: 

Capt. ARNOLD. Yes, sir; but the Signal Corps, out of its $150,000,000 
for 1919, covered into the Treasury a larger percentage than any other 
department, and did it promptly, and it was taken away from us before 
we had terminated our contracts, and we made some big savings along 
that line; because if we had gone on and completed contracts as other 
corps did, we would have used up a great deal more of the money and 
had much less to turn into the Treasury, and we would have been put 
to a good deal more expense for commercial telephone service ; if we had 
gone on and continued work on these contracts instead of chopping them 
right square and cutting off all further expenditure. 

That is only one paragraph of Capt. Arnold’s testimony, but 
the entire testimony proves that they had been frugal. They 
have turned the money back into the Treasury. From the 
previous appropriation we simply allow them $500,000 now in 
order to enable them to go on and complete the contracts and 
do necessary work. They are in some cases operating over their 
own lines, but where they are paying out rentals we allow them to 
finish up the contracts. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will bear in mind the fact that for 
some time after we entered the war the Signal Corps had charge 
of aircraft production. The two services operated together. 
Gen. Squiers, the Chief Signal Officer, had control of the aircraft 
production, and there was a large amount expended for the Signal 
Corps activities. 

Mr. WARREN. When the Signal Corps was divided the money 
that had been appropriated for the Signal Corps was diverted 
largely to the aircraft branch of the service, and there was only 
enough left to carry on the operations of the Signal Service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. z 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krxe] will remember that there were about $27,000,000,000 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

Mr. KING. And $9,000,000,000 was for the War Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. SMOOT. About $9,000,000,000 was for the War Depart- . 
ment. However, after the signing of the armistice there was an 


act of Congress taking from those appropriations—how much, I 
will ask the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WARREN. About eight or nine billion dollars in the 
different departments, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am now speaking of the Army. 

Mr. WARREN. I will give the exact amount to the Senator 
from Utah in a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. In round numbers, I will say between three 
billion and four billion dollars. The Signal Service, among 
other services, was affected by that legislation. The Signal 
Service now finds there was too great an amount repealed from 
the appropriation and is now asking for $500,000 for the 
appropriation that has already been turned back into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. That expression, Mr. President, is 
not altogether accurate; under that legislation they were not 
allowed to expend the entire appropriation theretofore made, 
and now they are asking for $500,000 to meet expenses which 
they have incurred and are now asked to meet over and above 
that which was allowed them by the legislation which was 
passed revoking the previous appropriation. I was not present 
at the time the hearings were held, and I can not speak as to 
the details of this appropriation; but I take it for granted that 
the hearings will disclose all the facts. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in connection with what the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has just stated, I desire 


to say that the amount turned back from the Military Establish- ` 


ment was $6,856,835,124.35, $834,000,000 of which was for the 
Navy, but that left between six and seven billion dollars which 
was turned back from the War Department. 


í 


Mr. KING. The Senator from Wyoming, of course, means 
from the various appropriations which were made for all pur- 
poses. 

Mr. WARREN. I said from the appropriations which were 
made for the Military Establishment. 

Mr. KING. I understand; I recall the law yery well, and I 
remember the representations which were made as to the un- 
expended balances of the various appropriations which had been 
made for the various departments, especially for the War and 
Navy Departments; but I also recall very distinctly—though I 
am not a member of the Military Affairs Committee or the Appro- 
priations Committee, and of course therefore labor at a very 
great disadvantage over those Senators who are members—that 
there was a very liberal appropriation made for the Signal Serv- 
ice Corps, I think a full and ample appropriation, particularly 

Mr, WARREN rose. 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the sentence—in view of the 
demobilization which was taking place and which has taken 
place. Therefore I can not understand the necessity of the 
appropriation which is now asked for in the pending deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. WARREN. But of what avail is the money which we have 
provided after it fs turned back into the Treasury? This money 
has been turned back and they have not enough left with which 
to complete the contracts which must be completed in order to 
save expense. They know what the work is; they know how 
much it will take to complete it; and they now ask from the sum 
which we heretofore appropriated that they may use $500,000. 
We probably should have allowed them the $900,000 for which 
they asked, but we chose to allow them about half of that sum. 

Mr. KING. My contention is that the amount left in the hands 
of the Signal Corps was adequate for all legitimate and proper 
purposes in view of the demobilization that was so rapidly taking 
place in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what I had in mind when I 
stated the amount as being between three and four billion dòl- 
lars were the authorizations for the Quartermaster Corps which 
were repealed. They amounted to $3,740,385,307. The authori- 
zations for the Signal Service which were repealed amounted 
to $83,373,200. The total for the Military Establishment, as 
stated by the Senator from Wyoming, was $6,856,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee! 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 18, after line 15, to insert: 

Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system: For defray- 
ing the cost of such extensions, betterments, operations, and mainte- 
nance of the Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system, 
including the same objects specified under this head in the Army appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1920, the sum of 595,000 is made ayail- 
able from the appropriation for the “ Service of the Army,” for 
the fiscal year 1919, to continue ava e during the fiscal year 1921. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Wyoming whether that amendment has anything to do 
with the operation of the railroad in Alaska? , 

Mr. WARREN. It has nothing whatever to do with the op- 
eration of the railroad there, except as tolls are paid and use is 
made of the telegraph system. The telegraph line in Alaska, 
as I think the Senator knows, was started a number of years 
ago. ‘The very interesting officer of the Army in charge of the 
matter carried his idea of industry to the enlisted men under 
his command in the Territory of Alaska, and for the little 
stipend that is paid extra to enlisted men who will work he 
built roads and telegraph systems there. The telegraph line 
was opened to commercial business, and the income, as I re- 
member it, derived from it during some years ran as high as 
$170,000 or $180,000. That money accumulated, and on one or 
two, or perhaps three, occasions we have made appropriations 
out of that fund for the building of further lines. Finally, how- 
ever, a contest was made and the claim was set forth that some 
of it was wanted for school purposes, and so forth. So it was 
thought best to turn it back into the Treasury as a miscel- 
laneous asset. This item is to carry those telegraph lines far- 
ther and is really a matter of investment, which is profitable to 
the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. , 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 6 
on page 19, the last item read being as follows: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


For the medical and hospital department, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the Army appropriation act for the 
year 1920, the sum of Fat 87 is made available from the sp 
priation “ Medical and Hospital Department” for the fiscal year 1919. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an lanation of the 
item of $1,500,000 for the Medical D 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that it 
has been agreed that the committee amendments shall be first 
considered, and the item referred to by the Senator is not a 
committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate the fact that it is not, but I thought, 
perhaps, in the interest of economy of time, we might consider 
these items as we proceed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 19, after line 6, to insert: 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


For bri across the Missouri 
land composing ihe military r ‘at Fort 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Ordnance De- 
e on page 19, after Iine 19, to insert: 

e Chief of Ordnance, 0 rized 

from the unexpended re Ries my 3 3 
the title “Armament of fortifications” for the construction of storage 
facilities, including 7 for ammunition and com- 

nents thereof, for cannon, arms, machine and trench war- 

are, and for other ordnance material, not exceed 

amount shall remain available durin 
That the Chief of Ordnance, United y. 
Dorin ae DAY e Tae the ae Tha amoun 
5 bp 88 an pid tor an — me 5 
Erona n Agreed z pars = construction work hereunder shall 

Mr. LENROOT. I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Romxsox in the chair), 
The amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In the committee amendment, on 
page 20, at the end of line 10, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided Ä That no of the appropriations herein made or 
made available sh: 
plosive Storage shalt bo used for the conatry Wie. F 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is from the State of Wisconsin. 
It is a great State, and there certainly ought to be room for 
storage facilities elsewhere than at Sparta. I do not object to 
the amendment, but accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a protest from citizens of Sparta against the loca- 
tion of the storage facilities at that place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The protest referred to is as follows: 


Sparta, Wis., January 31, 1920, 


the two tracts of 
venworth, Kans., 


Hon. Invine L. LENROOT 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We are sending you following resolution voicing the sentiment of th 
ee e 
esolo ec 0 a, mass mec assembled, 
we protest the establishment of. the Sparta M rvation 3 
explosive depot and urge upon our representatives Congress to exert 
their most vigorous efforts and influence in opposing such projects. 
H. W. JEFFERSON, Mayor, 
T. P. ABLE, 
H. J. MASTERS, 
A. MERRILL, Committee. 


SPARTA PRODUCE EXCHANGE (INc.), 
8 „ Wis, 
To the Hon. Jonx J. Esch, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 
My Dran Sm: In that portion of your con 


essional district in which 
Sparta is situated and extendin, all 
Seco e 


tions a distance of 15 
disturbed 


miles or more the people have me very seriously con- 
comming the War 3 action in storing large stores of 
explosives on our tary range at t in the midst 


Camp Robinson, righ 
of a densely populated section and within 4 miles from Spar 
ta mnilltnty range at Comp RODINA they Cid on presmaine 
of a m range a son they so pr 
be all that the name implied. Far be it from their intentions to estab- 
lish such a menace as would be a storage depot for the tremendous 
supply of high explosives as we now understand it is planned to store 
on 


e military range at Camp Robinson. 
A bitter protest has arisen Spint our military range being con- 
verted into & storage depot for high explosives, and the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Sparta Produce Exchange, copy of their signatures 
inclosed: Resolution— 

Resolved, That the conversion of the military range at es Robinson 
into a United States arsenal for the storage of high explosives would 
and surrounding terri- 


he establish of the military range 

at its conversion into a storage depot for hi 
pag roperty values on all proper 
er 


violate the pledge made to the people of S 
tory, who so certs assisted in 

at Camp Robinson; t 

explosives will seriously deprec 
surrounding said depot; and 


1920. 
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f high explosives on the military range 
——.— den Sparta and surrounding terri- 
tory, and we the undersigned do urgently, petition the War Department 


Resolved, That the storing 
at Camp Robinson is a a 


to discontinue the storage of high ex ves at Camp Robinson and 
for the removal of explosives now stored on the military range at Camp 


Robinson. 
Dated this 7th day of February and signed: F. KERN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of line 8 on page 21, the last item read being as follows: 

Naval Records of the Rebellion: Not 5 of the unex- 


pended balance of the appropriation for the continuation for the fiscal 
ch pd sae and 1914 of the publication of an edition of 11,000 copies 


June 30, 1918, by the act approved September 8, 1916, are further con- 
tinued and made available until June 30, 1921. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not intend to attack this 
item, but, for information, I inquire of the chairman of the 
committee if it is not the practice to turn back into the Treasury 
at the end of each fiscal year all unexpended balances? It 
seems to me that that would be the proper policy; it is the only 
way that a proper system of bookkeeping can be maintained; 
and then, if there is further work to be done, an appropriation 
to cover the work could be made, But to carry appropriations 
along, as apparently has been done in the case of this particular 
item, from the year 1913-14, and make it available year after 
year because it is unexpended, instead of converting it into the 
Treasury, and then making reappropriations, will lead to con- 
fusion and to extravagance and waste and will permit the con- 
cealment of appropriations for an indefinite period of time. If 
that policy is pursued, it seems to me it ought to call for con- 
demnation and lead the Appropriations Committee to a com- 
plete abolition of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this particular item has been 
running since 1913, having been extended from year to year 
since that time. This bill extends it until June 30, 1921, but it 
has been stated positively that this is the last request which 
will be made for the extension of this appropriation. Whether 
that will prove to be correct or not, I can not say; but Con- 
gress will have to determine whether or not it will be extended 
beyond the period mentioned in the bill. It seems to me that 
eight years is ample, and, so far as I am personally concerned, 
if this appropriation is not expended for the purposes named in 
the paragraph by June 30, 1921, I shall oppose any further 
extension. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the reason this appropriation 
was not expended was because of the war and the lessening of 
the number of men who were engaged in it because of war serv- 
ice, with the consequence that the work could not well be carried 
on until the war was over. In the last bill the item providing for 
carrying forward of this work went out in conference, I believe, 
because of a misunderstanding. This appropriation will enable 
the work to be finished. So far there have been completed a 
great many volumes, and this appropriation will enable the maps 
and indices, and so forth, to be prepared, which is an exceed- 
ingly important part of-the work, and unless it is done all that 
has gone before is of little use. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. WARREN. This item is peculiar. I do not care to take 
the time to relate the peculiarities; but the Senator is right that 
unexpended balances should be turned back into the Treasury. 
Of course, the Senator is aware that the Constitution itself pro- 
vides that for the Military Establishment Congress can only ap- 
propriate money two years ahead, but we oftentimes make ap- 
propriations available for that length of time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is a very fortunate thing that 
the Constitution contains that prohibition, because if that 
were not there I am afraid that with the lax methods which 
seem to have been pursued—and I do not say that by way of 
any criticism—we would be carrying these appropriations for 
an indefinite period. Like Mahomet’s coffin, they would be sus- 
pended ’twixt heaven and earth. The money would not be in 
the Treasury; it would not be out of the Treasury. It would 
be carried in some suspended account, and it would be difficult 
for persons attempting to get an accurate statement of the 
financial affairs of the Government to understand whether it 
was an asset or whether it was a liability. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall have to say, howeyer, that we are out 
of order in discussing this matter at this time. 

Mr. KING. Let me say in all kindness to the Senator that 
if the Committee on Appropriations fails to secure a reform in 
this respect I shall feel constrained to offer an amendment to 
the rules, if that method of procedure will reach the matter, 
requiring the Committee on Appropriations to so frame appro- 


priation bills as to compel the turning back into the Treasury 
at the end of the fiscal year of all unexpended balances, If 
additional appropriations are required to complete unfinished 
projects, Congress, which is in session almost continuously, with 
the generosity and, indeed, prodigality which it exhibits toward 
meritorious—and too frequently unmeritorious—claims, will 
provide ample additional appropriations. 

If a rule will not meet the situation referred to, I shall offer 
a bill which will require the departments and governmental 
agencies to cover into the Treasury all unexpended appropria- 
tions at the end of each fiscal year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 3 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of Naval Establishment,” subhead “ Pub- 
lic works, Bureau of Yards and Docks,” on page 22, after line 1, 
to strike out: 

Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard: For dry dock and accessories, to complete, 
exclusive of any profit to the contractor, $451,047.30. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 6, to insert: 

For expenditures incident to the construction of the Pearl Harbor 
Dry Dock, as set forth in Senate Document No. 210, Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, second session, $128,260.60. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Department of 
the Interior,“ subhead “ National-park service,’ on page 24, 
after line 3, to insert: 

For the construction of a log crib dam necessary for the protection 
of bridge over the Elk Fork of the Shoshone River on the Cody approach 
road to Yellowstone National Park, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Patent Office,” 
on page 24, line 9, after the word “from,” to strike out “ Feb- 
ruary and insert March,“ and in line 19, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “ $28,083.33” and insert “ $22,466.67,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


For additional employees from March 1 to June 30, 1920 moate; 
at annual rates of compensation as follows: Examiners—1 principa! 


at $2,700, 2 first ts at $2,400 each, 2 second assistants at 
„100 each, 2 third assistants at $1,800 each, 2 fourth assistants 
t $1,500 each ers of trade-marks and designs—1 second assist- 


ant at $2,100; 2 third assistants at $1,800 each; Pfoaurch assistants at 
1,500 each; clerks—1 of class 4 (versed in business administration), 
of class 4, 8 of class 3, 10 of class 2; draftsmen—1 at $1,600; 1 at 
$1,400; translator of languages, $1,600; in all, $22,466.67. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to 
this item. A bill has been introduced increasing the number 
of employees in the Patent Office, and I wanted the Senator 
from Nebraska, who is chairman of the Patents Committee, to 
know that the increase of employees is taken care of in this 
bill. I will say to the Senator that really it ought to be taken 
care of at this time, if at any time. The Patent Office has been 
short of employees for a long time, and they are away behind 
in their work. If we are going to give them any extra em- 
ployees, it ought to be done at this time rather than later. 

Mr. KING. Will they be permanent employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. They will, unless Congress reduces their 
number. These are regular statutory salaries, and when the 
legislative appropriation bill comes before the Senate the addi- 
tional employees provided for in this paragraph will be added 
to it, and this appropriation will be carried on for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. This only goes to June 30, 1920. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask my colleague whether the 
investigations made by the committee demonstrate the neces- 
sity of a permanent increase in the personnel of this depart- 
ment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, they do, and this is one of the depart- 
ments of the Government that more than pays its way. As long 
as the business is there, and as long as the extra employees bring 
into the department more than sufficient returns to pay their 
compensation, I am perfectly willing that Congress should 
appropriate funds for that kind of a service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Public buildings,” on page 26, after 
line 1, to insert: > 

Old Land Office Building: For labor and material required in the 
installation of a new ash tank and for a vacuum cleaner for water-tube 


boilers in the power plant located in the Old Land Office Building, Sev- 
enth and E Streets NW., $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ St. Elizabeths 
Hospital,” on page 26, line 23, before the word “ accounting,” 
to strike out “ The” and insert “ Hereafter the,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

Hereafter the accounting officers of the Treasury are authorized to 
credit the accounts of the special disbursing agent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital with such amounts as he has or may hereafter pay in carry- 
ing out the provision of the sundry civil act of July 19, 1919, relatin 
to the readjustment of salaries at the hospital, and the schedule o 
salaries and allowances for maintenance, where the latter is not pro- 
vided by the hospital, approved by the Secretary of the Interior August 
1 and November 25, 1919, respectively, or as may be modified hereafter 
by him, notwithstanding the act of April 6, 1914, or section 4839, 
Revised Statutes, United States, as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, was any real reason given for 
changing the word “The” to “ Hereafter the“? That means, 
of course, that hereafter—— 

Mr. WARREN. I know just what it means, and it was duly 
considered by the subcommittee, and very carefully cousidered. 
It is in relation to the employees at the Government Hospital 
for the Insane. We opened that up by allowing the payment to 
employees out of lump-sum appropriations of such sums as 
were favorably passed upon by the Secretary of the Interior, the 
superintendent of the insane hospital, and, I believe, one other 
official, with a provision that they should not exceed the salaries 
that the same class of employees receive at other places in the 
Same line of business. In order to retain those employees they 
have to know that the salary of the place is not going up and 
down. If we do not put in here the word “ hereafter” to carry 
it along until we make some other provision, the superintendent 
of the insane asylum will be very much embarrassed. 

Mr, SMOOT. The only thing I had in mind was that when- 
ever we pass a law saying that hereafter it shall be the law, 
it never appears in future appropriation bills; and unless 
somebody goes and digs out appropriations of that class and 
calls attention to them, they will remain forever and the same 
provisions will apply, no matter what changed conditions may 
come about. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is giving a different shade to 
this from that intended. Of course what he says is true of such 
appropriations that have been, I think unfortunately, made 
in bills—for instance, for vocational education and for farm 
matters, where exact sums are provided for every succeeding 
year, and are so provided in the original laws—but this is 
simply a matter of providing from year to year, and there are 
two or three checks on it. The first is the check that in order 
to be expended it has to have the approval of the committee, 
composed, as I said, of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
others whom I have named; and then we have reports, and then 
we have to appropriate the sum necessary to cover. I do not 
believe we are taking any chance, because we can repeal it 
at any time. I think the Senator from Utah will agree with 
me that we have a very able superintendent in Dr. White. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, there is no doubt about 
that; but we do not know how long Dr. White will be there. 

Mr. WARREN. This is the only thing he asked the com- 
mittee for, and he asked for it with a great deal of earnest- 
ness. I could, of course, read into the Recor his testimony. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall content myself by saying that this 
class of legislation ought to be stopped, and stopped quickly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The wading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 27, after line 9, to insert: 

The Secreta of the Interior is authorized to make r lations 
governing the “disposal of articles 383 by patients of St. Eliza- 

ths on ae in the course of their curative treatment, either by 
allowing the patient to retain same or by selling the articles and 
-depositing the money received to the credit of the appropriation from 
which the materials for making the articles were purchased. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 24, 
page 27, the last paragraph being as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 

For miscellaneous items, including the same objects specified under 
this head in the ogee Te executive, and judicial appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1920, $15,000, of which sum not to ex $6,500 may be 
expended for telephone service and not to exceed $150 may be expended 
for street car fares. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course I understand the rule is 
that where amendments are tendered by the committee they shall 
be disposed of before suggestions are made or amendments of- 
fered with respect to other parts of the bill. It seems to me, 
though, in the interest of the economy of time, that where per- 
haps, after an explanation, an amendment would not be offered 
to the general text of the bill, it would be best to make the in- 


terrogations with respect to such items as the bill is read, instead 


of coming back again after concluding the reading of the bill, be- 
cause when the matter is taken up again the notes of the re- 
porters and the Recorp would not show the provisions of the 
item under discussion. If the interrogation followed the reading 
of the item, then it would be intelligible. 

I ask unanimous consent that amendments may be offered or 
questions propounded with respect to the text of the bill as we 
Labia ii without first disposing of all of the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WARREN. We can not, of course, give unanimous con- 
sent to change the unanimous-consent agreement already made. 

Mr. KING. I did not know that that had been done. 

Mr. WARREN. Unanimous consent was asked, immediately 
upon starting the consideration of the bill, to consider the bill 
eee the committee amendments to be first consid- 
er : 

Mr. KING. Of course, then, I shall not ask to have the roll 
called in order to secure a quorum to ask for unanimous consent 
to alter that agreement. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, the Senator can make any obser- 
vations he wishes to, but we must follow the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ Department of Justice,” on page 29, after 
line 6, to insert : : 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES. : 

For miscellaneous expenditr x 
foreign postage, labor, 3 tats Pigg paar Be i Pa 
reference, periodicals, typewriters and adding machines and exchan 
of same, street car fares not exceeding $200, and other necessaries; di- 
rectly ordered by the Attorney General, 35.060. 8 : 

For stationery for department and its several bureaus, $5,000. 

1 furniture and repairs, including carpets, file holders, and cases, 
HA . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Detection and 
prosecution of crime,” on page 29, line 24, after the word “ not- 
withstanding,” to insert “Provided further, That the sum of 
$75,000, in addition to that now provided by law, shall be avail- 
able for the compensation of necessary employees serving at the 
seat of government,” so as to make the clause read: 


Appropriations under the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 
1920 for detection and prosecution of crimes shall be available for ad- 
vances made 11 6 the disbursing clerk of said department, when authorized 
and approved by the Attorney General, the tale peg of section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding : Provided further, 
That the sum of $75,000, in addition to that now provided by law, shall 
be available for the compensation of necessary employees serving at the 
seat of government. 8 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest that the word “ further,” 


on line 25, page 29, be stricken out as unnecessary. 
Mr. WARREN. Certainly. It is the only proviso in that pa ra- 


graph. 
Mr. KING. But what I rose for primarily was this: Does the 


Senator know what this $75,000 is for? And is he very clear 
that this is not available from some appropriation heretofore 
made? ; 

Mr. WARREN. This does not appropriate. We have already 
appropriated the money and prescribed the amount which could 
be expended within the District, and they want to expend the 
sum already appropriated and $75,000 more on account of the 
extra work occasioned by this raid on Bolsheviks and others, 
and, of course, to arrange for the guarding of whisky and other 
matters that have loaded more work on the District than it for- 
merly had. 

Mr. KING. It is for the payment, then, of employees in the 
District? 

Mr. WARREN. All of it. They asked for $100,000 privilege, 
and we told them we could give them only $75,000, after agreeing 
that the money was really necessary, and they will try to get 
through on it. - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this simply means that there 
will be employees additional in the District of Columbia sufficient 
to consume the $75,000. The Department of Justice has been 
adding to the number of employees for months past. It does 
seem to me that some time or other a halt must be called. For 
months past I have received no report with reference to the 
number of employees in the different departments of the Gov- 
ernment that did not show additional employees in the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the District. I can understand that there 
would have to be more employees in that department out in the 
field, but I fail to see how any Bolsheviki can be detected by 
a lot of employees in the District of Columbia, and I fail to see 
where the detection of crime is going to be made by having a lot 
more employees brought into the District. 


1920. 


It seems to me that the amount is asked to be inserted simply 
because the amount of money already appropriated will not be 
expended, and they want to take the $75,000 to put more em- 
ployees into the District. 

I think from this time on I shall place in the Recorp the 
report furnished me every month as to the number of employees 
in the District of Columbia in every department of the Govern- 
ment, and I hope that Senators and Representatives will note 
the increase that is going on in a great many of the departments. 
When will it cease? Never as long as there is a dollar to pay 
them. This only gives $75,000 more to bring more employees 
into the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, unless the committee are satisfied 
with this item, I think it ought to be disallowed. The Senator 
from Wyoming made a statement with regard to the enforcement 
of the law which provides for the deportation of certain aliens. 
Senators are familiar with the action of the Government in caus- 
ing the arrest of a large number of aliens who were subject to 
deportation from the United States. I rise merely for the pur- 
pose of stating that I have observed in the press recently that 
out of the large number arrested for deportation many of them 
have been discharged or released on bail. 

We have heard a great deal about raids made upon Bolsheviki 
and anarchists and others subject to deportation from the United 
States. Several hundred were deported to Russia some time 
ago, but if the reports appearing in the press are true many 
who, under the provisions of the act of Congress of October, 
1918, are subject to deportation are being released on bail, and 
no present purpose seems to exist to speedily send them out 
of the United States. Several weeks ago I introduced a bill 
transferring from the Department of Labor to the Department 
of Justice the administration of the laws with respect to the 
deportation of aliens. It would seem that some agency of the 
Government is delinquent in enforeing the law against those 
who are seeking the overthrow of this Government by force and 
violence and who come within the terms of the act of October, 
1918. If there were ample grounds for the arrest of hundreds 
recently “gathered in by the Government,” and I think there 
were in most instances, they ought to be promptly deported. 

Recently some ministers were very much agitated because we 
were deporting aliens, and sought to have officers of the law 
nullify its provisions. I fancy that some of those ministers 
would do better service for their country and for the cause of 
humanity if they would preach a little more of Christ and Him 
crucified and mix a little less in affairs with which they are 
unfamiliar. 2 

There was a demand well-nigh universal in this Nation that 
the anarchists and the communists and those who followed the 
proclamations of the third international at Moscow be deported 
not only because their doctrines were inimical to the perpetuity 
of free institutions but because the program of the Moscow con- 
ference demanded the destruction by force and violence, by revo- 
lution and bloodshed, of this Nation and other nations. The 
Bolsheviki of Russia called the Moscow conference for the pur- 
pose of devising methods of carrying on a world-wide revolu- 
tion and the destruction of all law and order and all govern- 
ments, and at that international conference declared war upon 
all nations and the overthrow of the present social structure 
and the rule of a tyrannous, cruel, barbarous despotism called 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Lenin and Trotski had their 
disciples here seeking to execute this wicked and diabolical 
policy. Lenin and Trotski, professing, as they are doing now, 
friendship for other nations in order to lift the blockade and 
seduce this Nation and other nations into some sort of a treaty 
with them, are aiming at the destruction of all government, and 
they are sending their spies and their representatives and their 
criminal agents to propagandize this and other nations and to 
undermine law and order and to destroy the governments of the 
world. Hundreds of their followers are in the United States. 
Hundreds of them were arrested. They ought to be deported 
instead of being released. The Department of Labor, that has 
to do with the enforcement of the law, ought to carry out the 
terms of the statutes or it ought to confess its utter inability 
to discharge the duties required by law, in which event we could 
transfer to some other department the administration of the 
statutes of the United States which provide for the deportation 
of anarchists and certain other classes of undesirable aliens. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand the amendment is not agree- 
able to the Senator. I am perfectly willing to strike it out. 


Mr. KING. I do not know enough about it. The Senator 
knows what the situation is. 

Mr. WARREN. The information that we had was such that 
I thought it ought to go in and go to conference. . 

Mr. KING. I do not know enough about it to justify a re- 
quest for its rejection. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Really, Mr. President, I think it ought to go 
out. I do not think we ought to have any more employees in 


the District of Columbia than we have at the present time. If 
the Senator from Wyoming has no objection, I think it should 
go out. 
The amendment was rejected. : 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 2, to insert: 


UNITED STATES COURTS. 
The Las eee contained in the legislative, executive, and judicial 


be available for the salaries of all United States district’ ju law- 
fully entitled thereto for the fiscal year 1920, or any portion thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Coast and 
Geodetic Survey,“ on page 33, after line 4, to insert: 

For making alterations to vessels transferred from the mary Depart- 
ment, $20,500, to continue available during the fiscal year 1921. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in connection with this item and 
the other items under the head of Coast and Geodetic Survey,” 
I wish to ask the Senator if the various items, $140,100, $22,370, 
$68,000, and $20,500 are deemed necessary? The Senator will 
remember that the Coast and Geodetic Survey had a very liberal 
appropriation in the last general appropriation bill. ‘The other 
day we placed the Coast and Geodetic Survey officers in a bill 
which increased their compensation 31 per cent. Complaint was 
made that they could not keep men in the service, and that a 
large number of them had resigned. 

It would seem, if that were true, that instead of there being a 
deficit—because we made a very liberal appropriation—there 
ought to be some money available to be turned into the Treasury 
of the United States. But it would appear that the more men 
leave the service of the Government the larger the appropria- 
tion and the greater the deficit. 

I do not understand, in view of the very extensive appropria- 
tion which we made, and in view of the slowing down of the 
activities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, instead of there 
being a deficit there ought to be money available to be turned into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Will the Senator tell us why these deficits exist and why it 
is necessary, just before we are to pass a general appropriation 
bill for the coming fiscal year, that we should make these large 
appropriations? My inquiry, of course, would not apply so much 
to the pending amendment for making alterations to vessels 
transferred from the Navy Department, 820,500. 

Mr. WARREN. ‘That stands by itself, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, and is for a vessel turned over to it which is unseaworthy. 
The Navy, complaining of not having suflicient funds to repair 
its ships, turned this ship over, and it was believed right for 
the survey to have money to repair it, as there was no money 
available for that purpose. 

On the other hand, last year we appropriated $115,000, and 
they want $51,300 to carry the matter through. The House be- 
lieved they were right in putting in $37,000. We made examina- 
tions accordingly and felt that they should have it, because there 
has been a great demand for the work of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, because of the great number of ships built, not 
only for the war, but we are putting out many more for the 
merchant marine and those engaged in shipping. All these have 
a right to ask for charts from the Government and are asking 
so numerously that the business done before the war along that 
line is not comparable at all with the amount of business that is 
exacted of the department now. 

The committee of the Senate believed that the work had to be 
finished sooner or later, and now is the time to go on and finish 
it. We believe that the amount the House put in sheuld be 
retained. 

Going on to the other amendment, where they had $250,000 
and wanted $106,000, they are given $57,000. Another place 
where they had $400,000 and asked for $84,000 they got $68,000. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator believe that the amount should 
be appropriated now in view of the fact that the general appro- 
priation bill will take care of this agency as it will all other 
departments and agencies of the Government? 

Mr. WARREN. That is for next year, however. 

Mr. KING. ‘That is for the fiseal year commencing July 1. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do believe that, if we are 
going to continue to support the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
now is the time to be liberal with them, and then we can cut 
down in the future, because there is more or less of the work 
that is, I will not say temporary, but is in the nature of a flow 
that exceeds the call heretofore, and it must, of course, lessen 
before long. 

I do not want to go into the matter of the uncharted seas, but 
the Senator knows that there is a great deal of work to do. Up 
in the Alaskan waters every now and then a ship goes down, 
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and many people and cargoes are lost because of rocks unknown | I think, a Ford, and the property clerk, who comes and goes 


and theretofore unseen. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Legislative,” 
on page 39, after line 15, to insert: 

SENATE, 

Sta Martin, jr., heirs at 
eo ak 5 ae Bo x MGs tee Sanur tom the Stabe of Vir- 
ginia, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 19, to insert: 

For the purchase of a motor-propelled passenger-ca vehicle for 
the official use of the office of the tary of the Senate, 735000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. * 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to inquire the necessity for the 
item which has just been read. It seems to be for the purchas- 
ing of an automobile for the use of the Secretary of the Senate, 
and the amendment following that seems to be for the purchase 
of “motor vehicles for carrying the mails and for official use of 
the offices of the Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, $5,000.” Is 
this an appropriation to purchase an automobile for the use of 
the Secretary of the Senate? 

Mr. WARREN. Itis. The Senator desires some information. 
I also desired information and received it. 

The Sergeant at Arms and Secretary of the Senate receive a 
given salary and formerly a certain amount was provided for 
teams—horses and carriages, harness and equipment, and so 
forth. Of course, that has been done away with, and now motor 
vehicles are used. Most of the cars now in use are some that 
were taken from the War Department. They had been long in 
use. The Secretary of the Senate received one Hudson car, 
which is now in the repair shop. He has no conveyance pro- 
vided, except as we may provide one for him. We all draw our 
money at the Secretary's office here, so do all the employees, on 
the 15th and at the end of each month. Large amounts of money 
are required to meet the payments, so that two employees go 
every day to the Treasury, and usually twice a day, and some- 
times several times in a day, to transact business of a financial 
nature. In this work expedition is required, and it is also neces- 
sary to guard against attack. The Secretary himself may be 
called upon suddenly to go almost anywhere, 

Now, as to the Sergeant at Arms, whether right or wrong, 
the Sergeant at Arms has, I think, four or more cars or auto- 
mobiles, if you can call “flivers” automobiles. He himself 
has a good one, I think. 

What causes the expenditure of the $5,000 is that the Senate, 
in its wisdom through its Committee on Contingent Expenses— 
of which I have no control, not being a member and not having 
been so for years—authorized the employment of some four or 
five so-called chauffeurs, to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate. Then there come naturally the repairs of the 
motor engines, and so forth, that must be paid for. 

Mr. KENYON. For what are these different automobiles 
used? 

Mr. WARREN. They are not only used for the carriage of 
mail but for the transportation of commodities of any kind 
which have to be carried. Of course, sometimes late at night 
some of them are used for Senators to take them home from late 
Senate sessions, but not very often; that occurs only occasionally. 
I think the Senator will notice that cars are passing very often 
which are marked “Senate,” with loads or partial loads of 
various kinds. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, it may be that it is necessary 
to furnish an automobile for the Secretary of the Senate—— 

Mr. WARREN. I think it is highly necessary to provide 
transportation for the conduct of the business; it has been so 
considered since I have been in the Senate, and was so con- 
sidered many years before that. 

Mr, KENYON.. Then the motor-propelled car is used for the 
purpose of carrying on the business of the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and not in any event for the personal use 
of the Secretary of the Senate? 

Mr. WARREN. It is not used in that way. It is for the use 
of the Senate, and it is in daily use for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if the cars which 
are used by the Sergeant at Arms—some four or five of them, as 
I understand the Senator—might not be employed for the same 
purposes as that for which the Secretary of the Senate employs 
cars? 

Mr. WARREN. They are used for similar purposes; they are 
used, as I have stated, for mail and other purposes. The 
Sergeant at Arms and the Assistant Sergeant at Arms have, 


and has a great deal to do, has a car. I think, however, it is 
his own. But these were old cars when they were taken. These 
Sergeant at Arms officers are not asking for new cars, but that 
those which they have shall be kept up. I think one or two of 
them are, probably, out of commission. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether this 
is the first time that an automobile has been furnished to the 
Secretary of the Senate? 

Mr. WARREN. I am inclined to think that one was fur- 
nished to the Secretary of the Senate four or five years ago. 

Mr. KING. Did Mr. Baker, the predecessor of the present 
Secretary of the Senate, have a car? 

Mr. WARREN. I think he did, and a very fine one. 

Mr. KING. Was it paid for by the Government? 

Mr. WARREN. It was. 

Mr. KING. All I can say is that it was a very unwise and 
improper expenditure, in my opinion. 

Mr. WARREN. How I came to know that it was a fine car 
is that I, with others, happened to be summoned to the White 
House once or twice and was carried down in that car. Is the 
Senator from Utah inquiring as to the former Secretary of the 
Senate or the former Sergeant at Arms? 

8 Mr KING. I am inquiring as to the former Secretary of the 
enate. 

Mr. WARREN. The car of which I spoke was that of the 
former Sergeant at Arms, but the former Secretary of the Sen- 
ate also had one. 

Mr. KING. Furnished by the Government? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, yes. Not only that, but before these 
officers had cars they had, as I have said, horses and wagons 
and equipage. They had those for some time. 

Mr. KING. Under the economies, Mr. President, of the Fed- 
eral Government, of course it has become necessary that we 
should furnish cars for a large number of employees of the Gov- 
ernment. I notice upon the streets every morning as I come 
to the Senate scores and, indeed, hundreds of cars used by the 
War Department; and I am advised that these cars are used 
by the families of officers. That may be proper; it may be that 
it is a proper application of the money which is wrung from 
the taxpayers of the United States to furnish cars for the offi- 
cers of the Army and the Navy who in such great abundance— 
such rich abundance—inhabit the city of Washington. 

Mr. WARREN. As the Senator from Utah has said, there 
are a good many cars that officers of the Army are using. 1 
have not been fortunate enough lately to see ladies riding in 
any of them, but at one time here, as the Senator will probably 
recall, it was almost a law in this District that he with his car 
or I with mine if we passed a lady in the street who was a 
war worker we should pick her up and take her to her destina- 
tion. In that case Army automobiles were probably used the 
same as ours were. ’ 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from Wyoming is not attempt- 
ing to justify that which everybody knows is an improper use 
by the War Department of automobiles in this District. 

Mr. WARREN. On the contrary, we have under a provision 
of law, in the enactment of which I participated, placarded 
them all, so that we shall know that they belong to the Govern- 
ment; and under the rules and restrictions we have imposed it 
is positively forbidden that they shall be used for any but 
official purposes. 

Mr. KING. Attention has been called upon a number of occa- 
sions to the improper use of Government vehicles by officials of 
the War Department and various employees of the Government. 
Millions of dollars have been expended for this purpose. I think 
it is a good time now to draw the line and call a halt, 

If anyone is entitled to a vehicle, I am sure the present efficient 
and competent Secretary of the Senate is, and I should dislike to 
single him out for the purpose of enforcing a rule of economy; 
but I think we ought to begin somewhere, and I suggest to the 
committee if it would not be wise now to cut out this item and 
begin pruning with respect to the use of vehicles by so many of 
the employees of the Government. : 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I consider this provision 
necessary to the convenience of the Senate, and I am not pre- 
pared to advocate that it be eliminated, I hope the item may 
be sustained. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, notwithstanding the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, I am 
very doubtful whether this item has ever before appeared in any 
appropriation bill. Certainly I have never seen it, and if I had 
seen it I would have objected to it. As the Senator from Utah 
has said, it is now one of the serious evils in the District of 
Columbia that probably hundreds of public officials dre riding in 
automobiles provided by the Government and are using them for 
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private and social purposes. If the Senate sets this example of 
giving to its Secretary an automobile, which the chairman of the 
committee admits he may use for his persenal and individual 
purposes, the Senate will be in no position 

Mr. WARREN, I do not admit anything of the kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The Senator did a few minutes ago. 

Mr. WARREN. I made no such statement. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator said a few moments ago that 
of course the Secretary would use it for his personal purposes, 
although it was for official use. 

Mr. WARREN. So far as the facts are concerned, I never 
knew of his using it for anything of a personal purpose. Does the 
Senator think that when, as sometimes happens, $100,000 has to 
be brought up to the Capitol from the Treasury that some clerk 
should go to the department and bring it back on foot? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senate possesses automobiles 
that can be used for that purpose. The Sergeant at Arms has a 
number of automobiles, mail-carrying automobiles, and others, 
and I have not any doubt that that can be provided for without 
assigning an automobile to the Secretary. 

This seems a small matter in its relation to one public official, 
but it is a bad example to set to the District and to the other 
departments of the Government; and we as a legislative body are 
in no position to criticize administrative officers if we provide for 
employees of the Senate automobiles which they may use. If 
the automobile is purchased as necessary for the use of the Sen- 
ate, it ought to be for the use of the Senate and not for the use of 
any official of the Senate; there ought not to be any possibility 
that an official of the Senate can use it for personal or individual 
purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. It is nearly 30 years since I first came to the 
Senate, and, although I may be wrong about this, I do not re- 
member any appropriation bill that contained an appropriation 
for automobiles for the Army or other branch of the Govern- 
ment that has not been discussed here and the extravagance 
denounced—and properly so—and laws have been enacted so 
far as they could be enacted to stop the practice. Of course, 
now that the question comes up as to an automobile for the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, if the Senate feel that the custom that I 
found here 30 years ago, and that has been followed ever 
since—to furnish the Secretary a conveyance—is wrong, I shall 
submit. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall certainly ask for a roll call on 
it and put the matter on record, because It it is an evil 
that ought to be stopped. It is not simply an evil here, but it 
extends through’ all the departments, and it is something for 
which we are responsible. We permit these people to use these 
automobiles for their own personal benefit. Here is an auto- 
mobile which it is proposed to purchase for the use of the Sec- 
retary—it is stated for his official use. It is always stated to 
be for official use; but we know that after they have gotten 
them for official use they always use them for individual and 
personal purposes, and we ought not to set that example. If 
we purchase an automobile it ought to be for the use of the 
Senate, and individuals should not use it. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will notice the way this reads: 

For the purchase of a motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle 
for the official use of the office of the Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I noticed it; yes. They always are pur- 
chased for official use and they are constantly used for per- 
sonal use. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator question my statement that 
the Secretary has to go to the Treasury nearly every day in the 
year? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have Senate automobiles that can be 
sent on that errand. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course we have them, and they are in 
constant use, but we do not have many, and those that we have 
are continually in demand. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Here in the next paragraph we provide— 

For maintaining, exchanging, and equipping motor vehicles for carry- 
ing the mails, and for official use of the offices of the Secretary and Ser- 
geant at Arms, $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If we have freight automobiles for that 
purpose 

Mr. WARREN. They all have to be repaired, and, as I ex- 
plained to the Senator a few minutes ago, part of this $5,000 is 
for paying chauffeurs, under a provision which was put through 
the Senate to hire three or four and pay them from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. This when the Senator and his party 


were in control of the Senate. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
appropriation bill. 


I have never before seen this item in an 


Mr, WARREN. It has been here right along. It is not the 
fault of the Committee on Appropriations that the Senator has 
not seen it, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator state now that the Sec- 
retary has an automobile? 

Mr. WARREN. He has what remains of a Hudson automobile 
that was turned over to him that came from the War Depart- 
ment, and he states that it is unfit for use and can not be used 
now because it is worn out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state how it happened to 
come from the War Department? 

Mr. WARREN. Because the War Department, at one time or 
another, have delivered automobiles quite lavishly to other de- 
partments. In fact, we legislated that they should turn them 
over. Not only that, but they have turned over thousands of 
them to the Post Office Department for road making and other 
purposes, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has assured us that we 
have been putting items in appropriation bills for the purchase 
of an automobile for the Secretary. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, he states that the Secretary is 
using one that he acquired from the War Department, a second - 
hand car. 

Mr. WARREN, Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Those statements hardly comport. Which 
is true? Have we been furnishing the Secretary with an auto- 
mobile heretofore? 

Mr. WARREN. We have; and I said to the Senator, and I 
will say it again, that we heretofore provided transportation 
for the office of the Secretary who preceded the present one, 
and we provided one for the Secretary before that. We have 
provided, as I say, all these years for a conveyance that has 
been considered necessary, and we have always appropriated 
to maintain that vehicle, whether it be a horse and buggy, or 
whether it be a car. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor? The fact is that the Secretary of the Senate does a bank- 
ing business, among many other functions which he performs, 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And that many times daily, certainly once 
every day, he is compelled to communicate, in person or by 
his representative, with some bank which acts as a clearing 
house for his financial office. It is true that the Secretary 
of the Senate has had the use of a motor car since some time 
before my service in the Senate began. The one that is now 
being used, according to my information, is pretty well worn 
out and almost useless. 

Mr. WARREN. What the Senator says is true. The car 
goes down in the morning for currency which is required by 
Senators, and goes down in the afternoon usually to deposit 
checks that the Senators ask may be deposited out of their 
salaries, or checks that are cashed in the office on their own 
banks, so that there are at least two trips a day, and some- 
times many more, - 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, can the Senator state what 
number of motor cars the Senate now possesses. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senate has one for the Sergeant at Arms, 
one for the Assistant Sergeant at Arms, and there is a third 
one, I am inclined to think, used by the property clerk, and I 
think there is one that, like this one, has passed beyond repair 
that came from the War Department. 

305 HITCHCOCK. In addition to that, have we mail motor 
cars 

Mr. WARREN. No. I am giving the Senator the total num- 
ber of automobiles and trucks as I understand it to be. The 
language is “motor-propelled vehicles,” as the Senator will 
notice, i 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How many does that make? 

Mr. WARREN. I should say altogether they have probably, 
five there, and maybe more, and that would cover everything 
in that line. Of course, the Library of Congress have the trucks 
that go and come with their mail and to deliver their literature; 
and in fact every department of the Government that has to 
transport merchandise has to have either teams or motor cars, 
usually motor cars. In fact, they can not afford to keep horses 
at the present price of feed for them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to know whether the Senator 
has procured the notes, so as to see what was said about the 
private use of this car? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator said that the Secretary’s car was 
used for private purposes, and I said that it was not. I have 
not seen the notes, but I hope the Senator will convince himself 
on the subject. s 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thought the Senator had sent for the 


notes. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know whether they are here or not. 
The Senator’s charge was that I said that this car was.for the 
Secretary’s personal purposes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask whether that is true or not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; my inquiry was addressed to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming as to whether the Secretary might use the 
ear for his private or personal benefit, and I understood the 
Senator from Wyoming to state that he could. 

Mr. WARREN. I remember no such statement; quite to the 
contrary, because I never had that idea. I have been fighting 
here for years to bring about just what the Senator is fighting 
for, but I believe in fighting over something larger than one 
automobile for a servant of the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, the position of the Senator, I take 
it, is that this ear, if purchased, could not be used for personal 
or social or private purposes, but only for official use? 

Mr. WARREN. That will be with the honor of the Secre- 
tary; but the appropriation certainly provides for its use only 
for official purposes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator answer the question in 
that way—that it could not be used properly for personal and 
social purposes? 

Mr. WARREN. It could not be used properly under this ap- 
propriation for purely personal pu ; no. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
ranking member of the Foreign Relations Committee if he 
knows how many automobiles were kept at the Hotel Crillon 
during the peace conference in Paris, and if he has any definite 
information of the cost charged to and paid out of the Presi- 
dent's civil list? . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I might reply to the Sena- 
tor by suggesting to him that in view of his statement yesterday 
that he might abandon his Republican associates if they did 
not save the Senator from Michigan from expulsion from the 
Senate, he should, in view of his intention, treat the Democratic 
side with a little more consideration at this time and not embar- 
rass us by any questions that might be difficult to answer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There will be no embarrassment at all; 
but I want the information and I have not got it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We like to view the Senator as a possible 
recruit over here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair’s understanding was 
that the Senator’s inquiry was addressed to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loben]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, if there is any subject on 
earth that has not been discussed while this bill has been before 
the Senate I hope it may now be trotted out and fought out on 
the floor. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thought I would complete the circuit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 40, after line 22, to insert: 

main „ „ an ing motor vehicles for carry- 
<a ‘the . Tee fl — ig po, — of the Secretary and 
Sergeant at Arms, $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 41, to insert: 

For fuel, oil, cotton waste, and advertising, exclusive of labor, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 2, to insert: 

For the Capitol: For repairs, improvements, equipment, and supplies 
for Senate kitchens and restaurants, Capitol Bullding and Senate Office 
Building, menang nal and other services, to be expended by the 
Superintendent e Capitol Building and Grounds, er the super- 

on of the Committee on Rules, United States Senate, fiseal year 
1919, $4,966.79. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the amendment just read 
makes an appropriation that is applicable to the Senate kitchens 
and restaurants, both in the Capitol Building and in the Senate 
Office Building. 

If there is a civil establishment in the city more needless and 
less profitable than the restaurant in the Senate Office Building, 
I do not know what it is. Why it has been continued has 
always been a subject of some curiosity on my part. If it is 
designed for the benefit of employees of the Senate, we have 
supplied them with a tunnel and with electric cars, of which 
they may avail themselves without any difficulty, and take an 
appetizer in the shape of a ride before they their 
hunger over in the restaurant here, If it is designed for the 


general public, perhaps it is sufficient to say that the general 
public do not know anything about it. 

If it is designed to give employment to a few more em- 
ployees—and that is about what it amounts to—then the sooner 
it is dispensed with the better. 

I have an office on the same floor, and consequently I pass 
the restaurant every day. Sometimes there are people in there 
engaged in satisfying the wants of the inner man, and some- 
times not. Now, this is a small item, and, of course, it is 
hardly worth the time that I am occupying in calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to it; but I do not know. We say we must 
find some point somewhere as an economic start from which we 
can proceed, with the intention expressed by both parties in all 
their national platforms, to economize in the public administra- 
tion. I have endeavored to find that particular starting point 
here on many occasions, but in vain. Now, I want to see if we 
can not start with the restaurant in the Senate Office Building, 
because I am satisfied that once we can get a send-off we may 
be able to make a record. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I think E can give the Senator from Colorado 
noa information on the restaurant in the Senate Office Build- 

g. 

The building as originally constructed provided for that res- 
taurant, and it was conducted up until about a year ago and 
then abandoned, There was a great deal of complaint made on 
behalf of the employees of Senators in the Senate Office Build- 
ing of being deprived of the opportunity of going in the building 
to some place where-they could get a light luncheon; so that 
the Committee on Rules, after giving the matter full considera- 
tion, concluded that in a limited way, and at a reduced cost and 
a reduced service, they would establish a buffét lunch in the 
room that had been originally provided for that purpose. There 
was another reason, and it was quite an important reason. It 
relieved the congestion at the noon hour in the main Senate res- 
taurant; and we have found that while it is not operated at a 
profit—neither is the larger restaurant operated at a profit—it 
is a very great convenience to the young women and young men 
in the Senate Office Building, and many persons employed in the 
Capitol go over there, on account of the luncheons being served 
more cheaply than they are in the main restaurant. That was 
the reason why the Committee on Rules decided to reestablish 
it in a modest way. f 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has deprived me of the comfort of finding a starting point 
of economy in the Senate restaurant. I knew some one would 
blight my rising hopes and direct my efforts to some other item 
of this or some other bill, where, I suppose, I shall meet with 
the same conclusion. Of course, the item is small; and if my 
distinguished friend assures me that it is necessary, in the 
opinion of the present Committee on Rules, I shall endeavor to 
conceal my disappointment by directing attention to the next 
item, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, let me comfort the Senator 
alittle. This bill, as reported, contained between two and three 
million dollars less than the bill that came from the House. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I noticed that in the Senator's report. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows how seldom that has 
ever occurred, if in his life he ever saw it occur before, in this 
kind of a bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have known it to occur once or twice before, 
but not on the same scale. However, the bill is not through the 
committee of conference yet, and I am not going to bark until 
I get out of the woods. I am satisfied that the Senator has 
done his best; but inasmuch as the House vociferously pledged 
itself to economy, I very much fear that a considerable part of 
this $2,000,000 saving will disappear in the compromise. . 

Now, Mr. President, without occupying any more of the time of 
the Senate than is absolutely necessary, I want to call attention 
to the next amendment, which I will relieve the Secretary— 
who has been hard at work all day—by reading myself: 


Senate Office Building: For eis plans for the construction of 
an additional section to the Senate ce Building to be placed alon, 
First Street east, and for preparation cf drawings for the interior an 
appr to the entire building, meluding personal ces the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, labor and material, to be expended 


by the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, under the 
supervision of the Senate Office Building Commission, $2,500. 

That is a small item, also, but it is evidently designed to pre- 
cede the construction of an additional section to the Senate 
Office Building, to be placed along First Street; and I am un- 
able to conjecture what possible need there is for this addition 
to the Senate Office Building. It is constructed for the use of 
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96 men and their aids, and it is about as large as the House 
building, which is constructed for the use of 435 men and their 
aids. I think there is as much waste space in the Senate Office 
Building as in any public building in this country—huge rooms 
that are sometimes, but seldom, used; one magnificent room that 
never has been used, as I am informed, except on one occasion, 
and that was for the drawing of numbers for the draft in 1917 
and 1918. Now, what possible need is there at this time for even 
going to the extent of drawing plans for a section of a building 
where 96 men have an average of two and a half rooms apiece, 
with a good many rooms on one floor, I understand, that are still 
available? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. This expenditure, to really complete what was 
intended in the first place—that is, complete the office building— 
does not indicate any early expenditure in constructing the addi- 
tional wing. The Senator himself remembers that he took the 
committee to task at one time; perhaps I ought not to say that, 
but he said that the building ought to be finished and some 
Stairways put in at once where they had not yet been put in. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I remember that. 

Mr. WARREN. I remember the very proper suggestion I re- 
ceived once from the Vice President, that something ought to 
be done. There was a building committee that was appointed 
originally to go on and complete the building. Of course, the 
members of the original committee have passed away. The pres- 
ent chairman of that committee is the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and the other two members are members 
of the Committee on Rules. It is considered necessary to have 
these plans ready to proceed so far as finishing the building up 
to these little matters of steps and stairs to which the Senator 
has alluded and to have the plans if we ever want to complete 
the building. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, if I understand the logic of 
my genial friend from Wyoming, it amounts to this: Because I 
complained that the stairs and steps and some other deficiencies 
ought to be added to the building for its completion, he pro- 
poses to provide plans for the building of an entirely new sec- 
tion. If my efforts at accomplishing something are to bear 
that sort of fruit, the sooner I get out of the Senate or, at best, 
take my seat, the better off the taxpayers will be. 

I might say that if plans for the purpose of constructing the 
steps needed for the entrance of the building nearest the Union 
Station can not be furnished otherwise, I can draw them myself, 
and I will not charge the Government a cent. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. And if it be necessary to extend my archi- 
tectural efforts a little further, I think I can supply a few doors 
that may be needed. I had no idea when I suggested those addi- 
tions that the committee was going to take advantage of it and 
propose to build an entire new section of the building. I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not wish to thwart the Senator from Colo- 
rado in his admirable endeavors to economize, but if he knew 
anything about the trials and tribulations of the room clerk of 
the Senate, the position which I happen to occupy, he would 
know that there is a real demand for the completion of the 
building. Congress is in practically continuous session. It is 
true that the House of Representatives has only a building that 
is, perhaps, one-fourth larger than the Senate Office Building, 
and it is an outrage that Members of the House shall be prac- 
tically limited to one room. 

Three rooms are really essential to the work of a Senator. 

There are 32 Senators who have but two rooms. There is 
scarcely a Senator who does not have to crowd into one of those 
rooms two or three clerks, and it is almost impossible for a 
Senator to transact the business in his office under those cir- 
cumstances. 

As the Senator from Wyoming said, it is not contemplated 
that the building shall be immediately finished, but that there 
shall be some preliminary steps taken looking toward its final 
completion. I understand that the House contemplates asking 
for another building, probably of the same size as the existing 
building; and if it does, it ought to have it. That would not 
give them more than an average of two rooms apiece. 

I sincerely hope that we may be able to take this preliminary 
step. i 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, continuing my references to 
my own architectural capabilities, I am satisfied that I could 

supply the needed extra rooms in the present structure by pro- 
viding for partitions in four or five of the enormous rooms in 
that building which are never used. While my sympathies go 
out to the poor Members of the House who are obliged to get 


along with one room, the very fact that they are able to do it 
indicates that we are somewhat extravagant in insisting upon 
three rooms apiece for each Member of this body. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGH. The Senator speaks in a large way of four 
or five great rooms that are never used. I know of but one. 

Mr. THOMAS. I said “never used”; I mean used only 
occasionally. 

Mr. LODGE. What other rooms are never used? 

Mr. THOMAS. They are occasionally used. 

Mr. LODGE. I think they are all used. 
all attached to some committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Take the room marked Conference of the 
minority.” That is used very seldom. ‘The present minority 
has its conference room in the Capitol Building. It is used, 
of course, for various investigations. We can not carry on 60 
investigations at the same time without occasionally using some 
of those rooms. 

Mr. LODGE. I think they are all in use except the great 
room the Senator spoke of, the minority conference room. 

Mr. THOMAS. It may be that in the sense that they are 
used occasionally, that is true. 

Mr. LODGE. The minority conference room we occupied until 
a year ago, and now the minority has the conference room we 
had, and the majority has none. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator plans to allow the majority 
to get along without a room, we will try to get along without 
a room, too. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think there is a great deal of space 
there that can be cut up. Of course, there are rooms there 
that can be cut up, but we must have some large rooms where 
hearings can be held. There are none in the Capitol that are 
fit for the purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would not sacrifice them all, but I think 
additional space can be had there. 

Mr. WARREN. May I call the Senator's attention, following 
what the Senator from Massachusetts has said, to the fact that 
the House Members mostly serve on one committee, and only 
one if it is an important committee. They have less clerks and 
less business and less people calling their attention to various 
matters, so that they can better endure the crowded offices and 
the lesser number of clerks than can Senators. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think this is no time for the 
Senate to increase its office accommodations or to go to the ex- 
tent of taking preliminary steps in that direction. The need 
for public buildings and of repairs to public buildings in other 
sections of the country is much more insistent than any such 
need here. For example, the old customhouse in the city of 
Denver can be converted into an excellent office building at an 
expense of not to exceed $25,000 and save the Government in 
rents a good deal more than that during the first two years after 
completion. 

Mr. WARREN. Are Government officials in Denver paying 
rent? 

Mr. THOMAS. They are. i 

Mr. WARREN. Is the Federal building in Denyer, the one 
that occupies a whole block, overrun? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Federal building is badly overrun—that 
is, the old Federal building. 

Mr. WARREN. What about the new public building, as well 
as the old Federal building? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am talking about the old one. I am in- 
formed by the custodian that he can save more than $25,000 if 
he can get that amount of money for the purpose of cutting up 
the spaces occupied by the postal department and converting 
those spaces into office rooms. They are badly needed. Of 
course we all know that the Government bureau service is con- 
stantly expanding in the larger places throughout the country, 
and particularly in the public-domain States. 

Mr. WARREN. To finish my inquiry, I know something, of 
course, of the Federal buildings in Denver, Colo., and the 
mint 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; Denver is indebted to the Senator very 
largely for the last building. 

Mr. WARREN. It seems to me that any one who is ac- 
quainted with the public buildings in Denver and the number 
of men employed in them, the amount of space which they 
occupy, would desire very much to increase the facilities of 
Senators and Representatives here, because, by comparison, 
they are very much better provided for in those public buildings 
man we are here in the way of public buildings for Members of - 

ngress, 


I think they are 
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Mr. THOMAS. I do not agree with the Senator. I think we 
are not anywhere nearly so well provided for out in the sections 
to which I refer as we are here. 

Since the enactment of the prohibition act, which is being 
enforced, of course, throughout the country, since the widely 
extended responsibilities of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue consequent upen the revenue act, the demand for space has 
increased, I think, out of all proportion to the demand for space 
by Senators and Representatives. We are saying at the spigot 
and wasting at the bunghole by refusing to consider appropria- 
tions for repairs of that kind, and at the same time presenting 
the spectacle to the country of spending money for our own com- 
fort and convenience when that would seem under all the cir- 
cumstances to be ample at present. 

I therefore respectfully submit to the Senate that the appro- 
priation of $2,500 to which I have called attention should be 
stricken from the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question first is on the amend- 
ment on page 41, lines 3 to 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. e 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment on page 41, lines 10 to 18. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Government 
Printing Office,” on page 43, line 19, after “1920,” to strike out 
2 MANO ” and insert $800,000,” so as to make the clause 
read 

For public printing, public binding, and paper for public 

binding, including fe same objects specified under this 
sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, 8800, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 19, to insert: 

Hereafter enrolled bills and resolutions of either . — of Congress 
shall be printed on parchment or paper of suitable as shell be 

determined by the Joint Committee on Printing. 
Tae amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 3, after the words 
“Interior Department,” to strike out “$25,000” and insert 
“$15,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For printing and binding for the Interior Department, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 5, after the words 
“Department of Labor,“ to strike out “ $50,000 ” and insert 
* $25,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For printing and binding for the Department of Labor, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 9, after the words 
“Treasury Department,” to strike out “$25,000” and insert 
“$20,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For printing and binding for the Treasury Department, $20,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head“ Judgments, Court 
of Claims,” on page 45, line 5, before the word “namely,” to 
insert and Senate Document No. 219,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


nistg and 
ad in the 


For payment of the 3 ts rendered by the cet of Claims ane 
reported to Congress durin: rg Freee vone 2 in House Document No. 
601 and Senate Document 2 


The amendment was eat a 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 8, after the words 
“Navy Department,” to strike out “$188.88” and insert 
“$451.24.” so as to make the clause read: 

Under the Navy Department, $451.24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 9, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “ $1,891.51” and insert “$5,156.87,” so as 
to make the total read: 

In all, 85,156.87. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 11, to insert: 


JUDGMENTS IN INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


For payment of the judgment rendered by the Court of Claims in an 
saver depredation case, certified to Con in Senate Document No. 
220, of the present session, $1,115; said judgment to be paid after the 
deductions required to be made the 3 of section 6 of the 
act approved March 3, 1891 K “An act 


pe a and payment of claims a arising from “ind . 
Shall have been ascertained and duly Se ae Saa — of the 
Interior to the Secretary of the Treasury certification shall be 


made as soon as practicable after boy ge of this act, and such 
deductions shall be made according to the discretion of the Secretary 
of the pat note 8 ag ran to the educational other neces- 
oe See r tribes affected ; and the amounts paid 
shall be ‘relmbursed to the "Gaited States at such times and in such 
pre roportions as the Secretary of the 1 may decide to be for the 
terests of the Indian ce: Provided, That the said judgment shall 


nE Ne POA TAULI AGOTA General shall have certified to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that there exist no grounds sufficient, in his opin- 
ion, to support a motion for a new trial or an appeal of said cause. 

. above judgment shall not be paid until the right of appeal shall 


The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, in section 2, under the head of 
“Audited claims,” subhead “Claims allowed by the Auditor for 
the Treasury Department,” on page 47, line 12, after the word 
“ officers,” to strike out “ $25,665.15" and insert “except the 
claim of Miller & Lux (Inc.), $20,917.51,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For payment of ju n i ~ 
the claim of Miller Ear (inc) 320.917.81.- 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Claims al- 
lowed by the Auditor for the Post Office Department,” on page 
57, line 17, after “section 2,” to strike out $1,004,693.64” and 
insert “ $999,946,” so as to make the clause read: 

Total audited claims, section 2, $999,946. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. There are some committee amendments yet 
to be offered to the bill, and I am informed that there are 
other amendments to be offered by Senators. It is now half 
past 5 o'clock, and I move, Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Utah {Mr. Kine] has the 
floor. 

Mr. KING. I desire to say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that I have about 20 amendments to the bill, which I desire to 

r. 

Mr. WARREN. I am about to move a recess until to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator from Wyoming 
withhold his motion long enough to act upon an amendment 
which I desire to offer? I must attend a committee meeting 
to-morrow, and it will be impossible for me to be present in the 
Senate. If the Senator will consent—— 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from New Jersey will not 
talk any longer and will offer the amendment, I will consent. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey in order 
that he may offer his amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, and move its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is not in order 
without unanimous consent. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. I think there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? ‘The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. KING. I do not mean by my remark to assure the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that there will be no objection to the 
adoption of the amendment, because we shall object to it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey will be stated. 

5 CLERK. On page 23, after line 16, it is proposed 
to rt: 


BUREAU OF MINES. 


3 „or 

comin works, with a view to improving such 

by d g the most efficient means of protection from 

these dangers, including’ all equipment, supplies, expenses of travel, 

subsistence, and all other —— requisite for and incident thereto, 

including al services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 

to be innredia 8 and continue available during the fiscal 
year 1921, $100, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think I have the floor. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it is for me to say whether or not I 
will make a point of order on the amendment. If there is 
going to be any debate on it,.I make the point of order now that 
the amendment is not in order, that it increases the appropria- 
tion in the pending appropriation bill, and that it is general 
legislation. It has been considered by the committee. The two 
States referred to in the amendment are spending some $30, 


000, more or less, in building a tunnel, and the United States 


will be doing pretty well to keep out of it. I make the point 
of order against the amendment. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


dent. 

Mr. WARREN. F withhold the point of order for a moment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator from Wyoming sug- 
gests a point of order against the amendment upon several 
grounds, and I should like to ask him on which ground he is 
making the point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On all of them. 

Mr. WARREN. I make the point of order that it is general 
legislation. We can settle it on that, if we wish. Then, if 
necessary, I shall make the point of order against the amend- 


ment on another ground. > 
The Senator has reserved his point 


A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
of order until I make my explanation on the amendment, as I 
understand. 

Mr. WARREN. I withhold the point of order a few moments. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that this item has 
been estimated for. It was submitted to the committee by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ence], for whom I now offer it. New Jersey 
and New York have joined to build a vehicular tunnel. It is 
very important that the question of toxic gases be investigated. 
There will be in that tunnel over 2,000 automobiles an hour. 
There is only one laboratory in the country that can make this 
research, and that is in the Bureau of Mines. There are three 
other similar tunnels in the country. I understand that the 
Senator from New Jersey has submitted the amendment to the 
committee and that it is in order. I ask for a ruling on the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order made by the 
Senator from Wyoming against the amendment is that it is new 
legislation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator has made that point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That it is general legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. WARREN. There are several points of order against the 
amendment; but the Senator from New Jersey wished me to 
state one specifically. I make the point of order that it is legis- 
tation increasing an appropriation in an appropriation bill; that 
it has not been recommended by any committee and was not 
mtroduced as an amendment and sent at the proper time to the 
zommittee. And there are other points of order I might make 
igainst the amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know what understand- 
ing the Senator from New York, who is a member of the com- 
mittee, or the Senator from New Jersey had with the chairman 
of the committee. I was asked to offer this amendment. I 
understood it would be received by the Senate and that the 
Senate would give it consideration. The very fact that the 
Senator from New York, who has asked me to offer the amend- 
ment, is a member of the committee indicates that undoubtedly 
he knew the position in which I would be in before this body 
in acting for him. I do not think he would have asked me to 
submit an amendment which was subject to a point of order 
in this way. I am perfectly willing that the amendment shall 
be ruled out of order, but I simply ask for fair treatment, be- 
cause this matter very seriously affects a large project in my 
State. I hope if the Senator from Wyoming desires to adjourn 
to-night at least he will allow the amendment to lie over, in 
order that further debate may be had upon it to-morrow. 

Mr. WARREN. No; Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. I told the Senator from New York 
that the amendment could not be considered, and I told the 
secretary of the Senator from New Jersey that I should make 
the point of order against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule is very plain that— 
no amendments sball be received to any general appro sap lh bill the 
effect of which will be to increase an appropriation dy contained 
in the bill, or to add a new item of ap 5 unless it se made to 
carry out the provisions of some exist =x; Bay w, or treaty stipulation, or 
act, or resolution previously Senate during that session ; s 
or unless the same be moved by 9 — of a standing or select co 
mittee of the Senate, or es in pursuance of an estimate of 

head of some one of the departments, 

An amendment moved by direction of a standing or select com- 
mittee of the Senate must be introduced and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations at least one day before it is con- 
sidered. The amendment is not general legislation within the 
rule, but it is an amendment which increases the appropriation, 
and it has not been moved by the direction of any standing or 
select committee. So the point of order must be sustained. 

RECESS. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, February 19, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, we bless Thee that Thou 
hast created man, an undeveloped being, and hast placed him 
in an unfinished world to multiply and develop its resources, 
and thus develop his physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
powers by the discovery of the raw material and molding it 
into the finished product. 

Work is therefore a blessing. Idleness invites defeat to the 
individual and his fellows. Give us therefore the desire to 
develop ourselves and shape the unfinished world into a veritable 
Garden of Eden, where we may live in peace and harmony 
with Thee and all mankind, inspired by the life, character, and 
precepts of the world’s Great Exemplar. Amen. 


e Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Richmond, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bills of the following titles: 

S. 2454. An act for the relief of certain members of the Flat- 
head Nation of Indians, and for other purposes; and 

S. 796. An act for furnishing water supply for miscellaneous 
purposes in connection with reclamation projects. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 3484. An act authorizing certain railroad companies, or 
their successors in interest, to convey for public road or park 
purposes certain parts of their rights of way. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (H. R. 3654) to authorize the governor 
of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire privately owned lands and 
3 of way within the boundaries of Hawaiian National 

ark 

SENATE BILE REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3484. An act authorizing certain railroad companies or their 
successors in interest to convey for public road or park purposes 
rran parts of their rights of way; to the Committee on Public 

nds, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 2454. An act for the relief of certain members of the Flat- 
head Nation of Indians, and for other purposes; and 

S. 796. An act for furnishing water supply for miscellaneous 
purposes in connection with reclamation projects. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his question of 


personal privilege. 

Mr. FREAR. The Democratic national committee, Mr. 
Speaker, has sent out a statement, which has been given wide 
publicity throughout the country, in regard to my record during 
the war, or what purports to be that record, which is so false, 
so unfair, and has such a bearing upon the report of the avia- 
tion committee which has been rendered, that I feel, in justice 
to the committee and in justice to the House, I ought at this 
time to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will disclose the point in the 
statement to which he objects. 

Mr. FREAR. It is taken from the Washington Post of yester- 
day. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. FREAR. Will not the gentleman withhold that until I 
secure recognition on the question of personal privilege? 

Mr. BAER. I will withhold it. 

Mr. FREAR. The headlines are— 

Democrats hit back at critic. 

Say FREAR, who attacks Air Service, voted against war bills. 

And then it goes on to say: 

Democratic national committee headquarters last night issued a state- 


ment nares that the chairman of the House subcommittee which on 
Monday issued its scathing denunciation of the aviation report was 
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one of the House Members who voted against all the earlier acts commit- 
ting this country to a war against Germany. 


of Wisconsin, and the Democratic national committee he favo 
the McLemore resolution forbidding Americans to take passage on ocean 
liners, as well as a resolution favoring an embargo on the e of muni- 


he Democratic national committee also made pone extracts of the 
Democratic minority report of the committee, characterizing the ma- 
jority report— 

And so forth. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state what he claims as 
the ground for his question of personal privilege? 

Mr. FREAR. Four statements contained in that are abso- 
lutely false. 

The SPEAKER, That the gentleman voted for certain bills 
that he did not vote for? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. It is a matter of record. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman claim that that is an 
attack on his integrity? 

Mr. FREAR. I do, because of the way it is connected in this 
statement. It is an attempt to discredit the whole report be- 
cause it makes a false statement of my position throughout. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is only in doubt on this: Whether 
voting for such bills for which a good many Members did vote or 
whether that 

Mr. FREAR. That is not the question to my mind. The way 
in which it is conducted to mislead the public in regard to the 
value of the report and in regard to myself is all untrue, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to the Speaker 
and to the gentleman that if the matter he speaks of is the privi- 
lege of Members and the privileges of the House, there is not a 
day on which a dozen Members or a hundred Members of the 
House could not get up and occupy an hour each to discuss a 
question of personal privilege. If the mere statement of a news- 
paper or an outside party is to be considered the ground of it, 
to the effect that a man had voted in such and such a way, or 
that he had not voted that way, would constitute a question of 
personal privilege, there would be no end to it. But if it does 
reflect upon the integrity of the gentleman in any way, there 
would be a question of personal privilege on the part of the 
gentleman himself, and I submit to him that the mere state- 
ment of the construction put upon his vote by some person out- 
side of the House or elsewhere than in the House does not con- 
stitute a question of privilege and does not reflect on his 
integrity. It is a mere reflection of their views on the effect of 
his vote. 

Mr. FREAR.. I am glad to get the enlightened statement of 
the gentleman who so frequently takes the floor, and I will say 
that thus far, Mr. Speaker, I have not taken the floor more than 
five minutes, but before I get through I hope to take the floor 
and have an opportunity of making my reply to the statement 
given out by the Democratic national committee for the purpose 
of discrediting our report. We have put six months on this 
report and taken nearly 4,000 pages of testimony. I want to 
read to you some things that I think will startle you and some 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle. The gentlemen all 
voted to send us out. Now, to permit a Member of this House 
to be placed in this position by a report from an organization like 
the Democratic national committee, with the power that it exer- 
cises—— 

Mr. GARNER, If the gentleman is not courteous enough to 
be considerate, I will make the point of order that he does not 
state a question of privilege, and I ask the ruling of the Chair 
on that point of order. 

Mr, FREAR. The Speaker is ruling on that point of order 
now, I believe. : 

Mr. GARNER. I ask the Chair to rule. i 

Mr. FREAR. May I continue? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may continue to state his 
point of privilege. 

Mr, FREAR. The point of privilege is this, Mr. Speaker. I 
have never risen on this subject but once before, and then on 
the National Security League, and we put through a resolution 
unanimously. The Members of the House are entitled to their 
good names; they are entitled to their good character; they are 
entitled to the protection of the House. When statements are 
given out declaring that men voted for certain propositions which 
they have not voted for, for the purpose of discrediting the men, 
for the purpose of injuring them as well as the matter before the 
House which has been transferred to our keeping, it seems to me 
there can be no question as to the right of personal privilege in 
this case. ; 

The SPEAKER. - Will the gentleman allow the Chair a ques- 
tion? 


Mr.-FRHAR. Certainly. : , 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman claim that a statement 
by a newspaper that he voted for a bill which he did not vote 
for gives him a ground of privilege? 

Mr, FREAR. Standing by itself, certainly not, Mr. Speaker. 
I have read the article, which shows the inference and the 
insinuation carried throughout. 

The SPEAKER. Then what is the additional fact which 
makes it privileged? 

Mr. FREAR. The insinuation that a man voted for all these 
acts which I did not vote for leaves him not entitled to the 
credence of the public and as here framed is an attack upon the 
integrity of the Representative named. 

Now, here is House committee report that has been reported. 
It has cost this House $14,000 or $15,000. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman send the statement up 
to the Chair. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. There are two statements. One of them | 
is by John B. Ryan. I am not sure whether that quite states 
a matter of personal privilege, although it states everything in 
regard to the German sympathizers, The suggestion is that, 
by innuendo, that accuses me of disloyalty as well. I can not 
see how any other interpretation can be placed upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that this article 
claims that the gentleman voted for the McLemore resolution 
and voted against the war with Germany, against conscription, 
against the espionage act, and against the first war- revenue bill. 

Mr. FREAR, The Speaker is only reading the names of acts 
but does not give the inference that is carried with that state- 
ment contained in the papers. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that we are going to have the legislative bill up, and 
there will be several hours’ general debate. Why can not the 
gentleman get time on that from the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop]? 

Mr. FREAR. Because I believe—I say this with all due 
respect to the gentleman—that when a statement like this is 
given to the press of the country, coming from the authority 
that it does, it is no answer to wait until there is a handful of 
Members here and then make a half hour's speech. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the Speaker should rule that it is not 
privileged—and it does not look like it is—why not take time 
from the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]? 

Mr. FREAR. We will approach that when we get to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is in considerable doubt abeut 
this point. The Chair understands that the gentleman himself 
does not claim that the charge that he voted for or against 
bills, which charges were false, gives him the right to raise a 
question of privilege. The only remaining question, as the Chair 
understands it, is that this makes charges which are not true. 

Mr. FREAR. Insinuations as well, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The only insinuation the Chair can see is— 
and perhaps it would be a fair inference from the article— 
that it amounts to a charge that the gentleman was pro-German 
in his sympathies. At the same time, of course, a great many 
Members of the House did vote for all these bills, and those 
Members who did so vote would certainly resent that inference, 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Chair think that with that implication 
a Member of this House has no right to state his position to 
the country? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the Members who did vote 
that way would certainly resent the inference that they were 
pro-German. r 

Mr. FREAR. I await the Chair's decision. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to rule that this does 
not raise a question of privilege. 

ABSENCE OF A QUORUM. 
5 Mr. FREAR. I make the point of no quorum present, Mr. 
er. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes a point of no quorum 
present. It is clear that there is no quorum present, 

Mr. MONDELL. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ayres Costello Dyer Graham, Pa, 
Begg Cramton Eagan E Greene, Vt. 
Blackmon Crowther Fairfield Griffin 
Booher Curry, Calif. Ferris Hamill 
Britten Darrow Fields Harrison 
Browning Davey 4 Hawley 
Burroughs Denison Fuller, Mass. Hicks 
Caraway Dent Gallivan Hili 
Carew Dewalt Gandy Foe: 

Clark, Fla. Dooling Garland Holland 
Clark, Mo, Doremus Goldfogle Houghton 
Cooper Dunn Gould Hudspeth 
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Johnson, Wash. McCulloch Rowan aw 
Juul McKinley Sabath Venable 
Kahn McPherson Sanders, N. Y. inson 
Kendall MacGregor Scully oigt 
Kennedy, Iowa Mann, S. C. Sears Ward 
Kettner Mott legel Watkins 
Kin Nicholls, S. C. Slem Webster 
Kinkaid Nichols, Mich. Smith, N. Y. eling 
Knutson Oliver nell Wilson, Pa. 
Kraus Padgett Snyder Woods, Va. 
Kreider Parker Steagall Yates 
Langley Platt Steenerson Zihlman 
en Rainey, II. T, Stephens, Ohio 

Len. Calif. Riddick Sullivan 7 

ufkin Riordan Tinkham 14 


The SPEAKER. On this call 319 Members have answered to 
their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The doors were opened. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to another question of per- 
sonal privilege. It is an article quoting John D. Ryan, of New 
York, in a statement making certain assertions which I think 
entitles me to the floor in reply. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state the question of 
personal privilege. ; 

Mr. FREAR. In an article appearing in the Washington Post 
of yesterday a statement is quoted from John D. Ryan, of 
New York, in response to a criticism which appeared in the 
aviation report, and in the course of his statement appears the 
following: 

hairma having, as shown by the record 
in Congress, we ee 2 to Ade assertion or American 
rights during the prewar period, and — voted against the declara- 
tion of war with Germany, can not now, I am sure, influence public 
opinion by submitting a report based on an investigation so thor- 
oughly discredited as the one which he conducted. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman send his article to the 
desk? The Chair thinks that it involves a question of personal 

rivilege. 
p Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the statement made by Mr. Ryan 
brings up all the prewar records and n y involves a 
statement in regard to the different measures which were men- 
tioned by the Democratic national committee in the other 
articles. 

The McLemore resolution is one of the measures it has been 
suggested advocates and determines the position of any man 
as to his patriotism and loyalty to the Government, and I 
assume that is one of those to which he refers at this time. 
I do not know how far I may digress from the direct right of 
personal privilege, but I am perfectly willing to be called to 
order at any time if I overstep the bounds. This whole sub- 
ject reaches out in an effort to discredit the committee that 
this House unanimously appointed to make an investigation, 
and for that reason it is very important for you to know just 
exactly the complexion—— 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. An 
attempted reflection on the committee by referring to the prewar 
record of a member of the committee is certainly not a question 
of privilege to which the gentleman arises. If he is charged with 
anything which reflects on his integrity and his loyalty he should 
be heard. But the gentleman announces that he is going into 
controverted matters having to do with the committee and the 
motives back of it. There might be 50 men who would want to 
get up and demand an hour to discuss the question of personal 
privilege, and we would find ourselves swamped. I appeal to the 
gentleman to confine himself to his question of personal privilege. 

Mr. FREAR. The gentleman is anticipating; he has not per- 
mitted me to make my statement. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman was talking about the committee 
and what the committee had done. 

Mr. FREAR. No; I have not talked about what the committee 
has done, and do not intend to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin will confine 
himself to the question of personal privilege. 

Mr. FREAR. That I propose to do, and, if possible, to make 
my speech here at this time or at some other time. The Me- 
Lemore resolution was one presented to the House back in 1916. 
You gentlemen know what the McLemore resolution contained. 
The statement to the effect that it was to prevent an American 
citizen from going on these ships is not true; it was a question 
whether they should be warned against undertaking an unneces- 
sary danger. The position of the Secretary of State upon that, 
the position of the President in the letter which went to the 
belligerent countries is very clear as to how far that resolution 


was intended to reach and what the disposition of the adminis- | these propositions, 


against it as Gen. SHerwoop on the Democratic side, Mr. Van 
Dyke on the Democratic side i 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has proceeded far 
enough to show the trend of his remarks. He has made a.state- 
ment here that the McLemore resolution was not unpatriotic or a 
disloyal resolution, and yet he makes a question of personal 
privilege the fact that some one charged him with having yoted 
for it. I am not willing to sit here and see that bare statement 
that a vote for that resolution is a reflection upon a man's loyalty, 
to the Government. I voted against that resolution, but I know 
men on both sides of the aisle who differed with me, and I do not 
want to see those men put in an embarrassing attitude by hay- 
ing a question of personal privilege predicated upon the fact that 
these gentlemen voted against the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair in his previous ruling stated that 
that would not constitute a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. FREAR. The test, then, is that no one particular bill can 
be referred to in reply to a charge of this kind. How else can 
you answer the general charge? 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has predicated his question of 
paws privilege on an article by Mr. Ryan. Now, let us see, 

t says: 
The chairman of the subcommittee— 
I presume that means the gentleman from Wisconsin— 


having as shown by the record in Con assumed a position hostile to 
the assertion of American rights during the prewar period, and haying 
voted against the declaration of war with Germany, can not now, I am 
sure, influence public opinion by submitting a report based on an investi- 
gation so thoroughly discredited as the one which he conducted, 

Mr. Speaker, the language of which he complains does not even 
charge him with haying voted one way or the other on the Me- 
Lemore resolution. What is the charge? I suspect that the 
Speaker gave him the benefit of the doubt and ruled that the 
question of personal privilege is based on the language— 
assumed a position hostile to the assertion of American rights during 
os prenez period and voted against the declaration of war with Ger- 

That is the only possible language on which he could predicate 
it. What have the merits or the demerits of the McLemore reso- 
lution to do with a charge that the gentleman was against the 
assertion of American rights during the prewar period? If we 
get into that, then every gentleman who voted against the Me- 
Lemore resolution could rise to a question of personal privilege, 
because if it is a reflection upon the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
then it is a reflection upon them. Where would we be in such 
circumstances? 

Gentlemen who voted against it would have the right to rise 
and address the House for one hour on the question of personal 
privilege, and this Congress would find itself bogged down with 
gentlemen debating their loyalty on acts before the war which 
involved judgment; and I submit that gentlemen should not be 
so sensitive to the criticism of their political opponents during 
a political campaign. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of sensitive- 
ness, it is a question of dishonesty and lying. That is the rea- 
son I am trying to answer some of these statements, and they 
were given out by the Democratic national committee—given 
out to the press of the country. $ 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, I rise to a question of order. Mr. John D. 
Ryan is not a member of the Democratic national committee. 
He is the man who has charged the gentleman with being 
against the assertion of American rights. Let the gentleman 
from Wisconsin answer that. That is the question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point made by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wingo] is weighty. The gentle- 
man can not go into a discussion that would be endless. 

Mr. FREAR. I would not take advantage of the pri 
that the Speaker indicated by indulging in anything that is not 
strictly parliamentary—that is not strictly within my rights. 
Therefore I ask the Chair to indicate to me how far I am 
privileged to answer a statement of that kind, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is charged with having been 
hostile to the assertion of American rights and with having 
voted against the war. The Chair thinks the gentleman can 
deny that. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, the charge of hostility on the part 
of the gentleman is not confined to his vote on the war resolu- 
tion. The charge of hostility against the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is on his prewar record, and in answer to a charge of that 
kind, would it not be within the question of privilege for the 
gentleman to take up those measures that were controverted, re- 
lating to the war, to show that his position was not hostile on 
even though they be not specifically enumer- 


tration was at that time. That resolution included such men ated in the charge, under the general charge of hostility to 
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American rights or the interests of this country? The gentle- 
man, it seems to me, upon the question of personal privilege could 
take up all of his record to disclose that that charge was not jus- 
tified, not alone on the war resolution but the McLemore resolu- 
tion and every other prewar measure that related to the war. 


The SPEAKER. It hardly seems to the Chair that a Member 
could take up and discuss as to whether each measure that came 
before the House really involved the assertion of American 
rights, and then his attitude upon that. If he could, then, as the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINdo! said, any Member would 
have the same privilege. 

Mr. REAVIS. Let me ask the Chair a question. Under the 
general charge that the conduct of a gentleman as a Member of 
this body is hostile to his own Nation previous to the declaration 
of war, how is he to meet such a general charge unless he takes 
up the specific items and shows that his conduct was not hostile? 

The SPEAKER. It does not seem to the Chair that he can 
take up every bill that came before the House and go into the 
merits of a bill, as to whether each bill was patriotic or not. 

Mr. REAVIS. If these bills related to war matters, in which 
this country subsequently became interested, under a general 
charge that his prewar record was hostile to his own country, 
the ruling of the Chair would deny him the right to make a de- 
fense. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the wisest course for 
the gentleman to take—and the Chair knows nothing about his 
prewar record—would be to state, if he desires so to do, what his 
prewar record was, what he thinks this is predicated on, and then 
we would have some basis to know what the gentleman is 
answering. 

Mr. REAVIS. It is within the memory of the Chair, I have 
no doubt, and of the membership of this body, that the posi- 
tion taken by Members of the House on the McLemore resolu- 
tion was the subject of criticism as bearing upon the question as 
to whether the membership was pro-German or, as has been 
termed, 100 per cent American, because that was one of the 
controverted measures upon which the Nation formed its judg- 
ment as to the reliability of the Americanism of the member- 
ship of this body. Then comes the general charge that the gen- 
tleman’s prewar record has been hostile to his own country, and 
certainly in answer to the general charge he has the right to 
show his position on the war resolution and his position on the 
McLemore resolution, his position on the selective draft, even 
though that came subsequent to the declaration of war; and if 
the Chair should rule that a Member is restricted to a general 
denial and denies him the right and privilege of going into 
specific matters, which are the foundation of this general 
charge, then the Chair would deny the gentleman the right to 
defense at all. 

The SPHAKER. The Chair certainly would not rule that a 
charge that a gentleman voted for the McLemore resolution was 
a charge of hostility to American rights. 

Mr. REAVIS. I understand the Chair does not rule that. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair he would have to rule 
that, if the Chair admitted that that was releyant. 

Mr, REAVIS. The gentleman, as I understand it, has no in- 
tention of confining his remarks to this measure, but he is speak- 
ing of this measure as one of those antedating the war on which 
he took a position, and subsequently to speak of other measures, 
showing by specific denial that the general charge is not correct, 
and certainly it seems to me he has that right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin will proceed, 
and the Chair will rule as he proceeds, 

Mr. FREAR. Well, within the limitations the Chair has sug- 
gested, I will ask that the Chair point out what answer can be 
made by a Member on the floor to this assault on his prewar 
record and be within the strict ruling, to which I desire to 
submit? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that the gentleman 
can go into a general discussion of the McLemore resolution. 

Mr. FREAR, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can discuss his own point of 
view and answer that g 

Mr. FREAR. The only way I can discuss it is by discussing 
the measure properly, as I understand, and also the war measure, 
If the Chair holds to his ruling, I desire to keep within the rule, 
and I realize the narrow limits which it places upon me in this 
ease. But I feel it is an unjust rule which would confine a 
Member of this House to just simply say, I am innocent of the 
charge,” and leave it at that. That is all I understand from the 
position taken here by my critic. It is the only license I have 
in speaking, and if I discuss the McLemore resolution 

The SPHAKER. Will the gentleman indicate what he desires 
to discuss? 


Mr. FREAR. My purpose is to discuss these matters referred 
to and which appear 

The SP R. In reference to the McLemore resolution? 

Mr. EREAR. I desire to discuss the message sent—and I 
have it here—by the Secretary of State to the belligerent coun- 
tries showing the attitude of the administration at that time. 

Mr. REAVIS. And the McLemore resolution, as I recall, was 
pronounced by the President as the acid test of loyalty. 

Mr, FREAR. One of them. 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, he overlooks the 
fact that the newspaper article upon which he predicates his 
question of privilege does not mention the McLemore resolution. 
There are two charges in the Ryan statement, one is that the 
gentleman resisted the assertion of American rights before the 
war and the other is that he voted against the war with Ger- 
many. Now, the gentleman can discuss whether or not he was 
right in voting against war with Germany, the Chair haying 
ruled that is a question of privilege. But the gentleman is try- 
ing to couple up two things. If he raises the question of the 
McLemore resolution, he places an implication of disloyalty upon 
all the men who voted against it, and to be fair that would give 
each of them the opportunity to raise the question of personal 
privilege—— ` 2 

Mr. REAVIS. But suppose the charge was made against the 
gentleman from Arkansas that his prewar work indicated he 
was hostile to American rights, how weuld you meet it? 

Mr. WINGO, I would tell the gentleman how I would meet it. 

Mr. REAVIS. How would the gentleman—— 

Mr. WINGO. I would meet it where it ought to be met, and 
I would not take up the time of the House answering a general 
charge. I would go to the very man who made it. [Applause.] 
I would call upon the man who made the charge to give a bill of 
particulars wherein I failed. I would go to him personally. I 
would not come on the floor of the House and take up an hour's 
time. 

Mr. REAVIS. I am not discussing the question of good taste. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman asked me a question and I am 
answering it. 

Mr. REAVIS. I was asking the gentleman what he would 
do—— 

Mr. WINGO. And I told him. 

Mr. REAVIS. I did not ask the gentleman where he would 
meet it, but I asked him how he would meet it. 

Mr. WINGO. And I told the gentleman like every other 
honorable man would meet it, go to the man who accused me, 
That is what I would do. 

Mr. REAVIS. How could you meet it if you were denied the 
right to state your prewar record? 

Mr. WINGO. Who could deny me the right? 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman is denying the gentleman from 
Wisconsin the right—— 

Mr. WINGO. I have not denied him the right to go to John D. 
Ryan and holding him responsible for the charge which he re- 
sents, 

Mr. FREAR. This is a great privilege, which I appreciate 
coming from the gentleman from Arkansas. It has nothing to 
do with it. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the limitations under 
which I am placed, and I shall endeavor to see if I can not get 
time in the consideration of the pending appropriation bill this 
afternoon to discuss the matter which I desire, because I realize 
it is embarrassing to the Chair, and I do not care to be kept 
within such limitations at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would be much relieved if the 
gentleman would use the time in general debate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on last Friday, the 13th, the 
President of the United States issued an Executive order restor- 
ing to the owners all the radio stations of the country which 
were owned by private owners, which were taken over during 
the war. It is a matter of general importance to those people 
and I ask unanimous consent to insert a copy of that Executive 
order in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 


the Executive order in reference to radio stations. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The order is as follows: : 
EXECUTIVE ORDER. 
Whereas, r to authority of Executive orders of April 6, 1917, 
and April 30, 1917, certain radio ems and stations rights con- 


nected therewith were taken over by the Government and re- 


certain 
ee were placed on the operation of other radio systems and sta- 


A. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America, do 
hereby authorize, order, and direct as follows: 


1920. 


All radio stations taken over by the Government of the United pites 
and now beld by it under authority of Executive orders of April 6 an 
April 30, 1917, respectively, including all systems, lines, an property 
taken sion of or received, operated, supervised, or controlled under 
authority of said Executive orders shall, at midnight on the 29th day of 
February, instant, be returned and delivered to the respective owners 


All restrictions placed under authority of said Executive orders of 
April 6 and April 20, 1917, on all radio stations not necessary to the 
Government for naval communications shall be removed to take effect 
at midnight on the 29th day of February, instant, from which time the 
control and operation of all radio stations not owned, controlled or 
operated by the Government, eam ghe sarin f of action taken by or on be. 
half of the Government under the aforesaid Executive orders of Apr 
0, r shall be saner A — e of the act to regu- 

mmunication approve u 4 § 
Bre wit delegated to the Secretary of 
to take appropriate action in 


and April 
late radio 
The enforcement of this order is here 
the Navy, who is authorized and direct 
the premises, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
February 13, 1920. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for seven minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for seven minutes, Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in order to advertise 
myself partly, and mainly for the benefit of the House, I am 
going to send to the Clerk's desk and have read a letter written 
by my brother, Frank I. Mann, of Gilman, III., who is one of the 
experts of this country on soil and farms, and I think, if gentle- 
men will listen, they will hear some interesting and instructive 
information about soils. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GILMAN, ILL., February 16, 1920. 
Hon. James R. Maxx 


M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran James R.: Ever since I learned of the Muscle Shoals project, 
when in Tennessee a few years ago, I have felt quite an interest in its 
success, because of the t opportunity it seemed to present for an 
increased and economica . of crops by supplying a ig ot 
form of fixed nitrogen. The value of nitrogen and phosphorus in the 
production of crops has not been properly realized. Take an example 
of corn for instance: In 100 pounds of corn there are but about 33 
pounds of materials which were taken from the soil; the balance of the 
dry weight is made of compounds formed from carbon taken from the 
air by the leaves of the plants and formed into sugars, starches, oils, 
etc. The amount of these carbon compounds that can be formed are 
measured, however, by the amount of materials that could be secured 
from the soil. If the same plants, which produced 100 pounds of corn, 
could have secured another 34 pounds of soil materials—mostly phos- 
gen—they could have formed another 100 pounds of 


would be increased 100 per cent. 

it is 5 easy to double the yields of crops by doubling the 
phosphorus available to the crops, where there is sufficient nitrogen to 
match such an amount of phosphorus. The soils which contain such an 
amount of nitrogen, however, are small in area. the early glaciated 
and the unglaciated soils nitrogen is in small amount, and the crops 
will grow in proportion as they can secure nitrogen, except on the nat- 
ural rich soils, which are usually alluvial and limited in extent. As a 
rule, the soils south of the Ohio and Missouri Rivers are unglaciated 
and low in nitrogen, except the alluvial types. A large part of south- 
ern Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, and Ohio is composed of 
soil types on which crops—other than legumes—will grow in proportion 
as the plants can secure nitrogen from the soil. 

This increase in yield, which comes from the proper element of fer- 
tility, increases fi production without an increase in area or of man 
labor, and is real economic production if the cost of the fertilizing ele- 
ment is small. 

A good deal of the corn-belt soils have already or will soon reach 
a nitr limit to their production, and, while we will be able to 
profitably maintain a nitrogen supply for some time by using legume 
crops for the purpose, it might also be profitable and economical to 
supplement this legume nitrogen with a fixed commercial nitrogen. In 
the South, however, with the high average temperature and rainfall, 
it is doubtful if it would be possible to maintain enough legume nitro- 
gen in a soil to secure a high production of food products, because of 
the great destruction of the organic matter in which such nitrogen 
must be held from the bacterial action and leaching when crops are not 
taking food from the soil. 

1 know of no one thing which could add so much to the production 
of more and cheaper food, and in such an economical way, as to supply 
cheap nitrogen for these lands ‘so poor in humus, I do not know bow 
cheaply nitrogen might be fixed at Muscle Shoals, but it would cer- 
tainly be much cheaper than to secure it eed 55 ey — growth, I 
figured out once the relative horsepower equivalent at Niagara Falls in 
fixing nitrogen compared to a clever field. The nitrogen fixed 
80-acre field of clover, under favorable conditions and a large 
could be fixed by a 28-horsepower engine working throughout 
son. If the Tennessee River can be N harnessed, it should be 
able to fix nitrogen at a small fraction of the cost of fixing it by 
means of bacterial or legume energy. 

In these days of low man power on the farms and the need of more 
food economically produced, it would seem to be almost a crime against 
civilization to not heed this great need for cheap nitrogen. 

If there is any possible and fair way to provide that the Muscle 
Shoals p power might be used for fixing nitrogen, and that it 
obtain: cheaply for farm use, it would be a wonderful step in the 
production of cheaper food and help to quiet the unrest of the present 


e. 

I understand that Mr. Graham's committee is considering matters 
relative to the Musele Shoals plant, and expects to take action soon. 
Some representatives of the Illinois Agricultural Association are going 
to Washington this week. and 1 was asked to go with them, but other 
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matters in which I am deeply interested are likely to prevent. If you 
can see the nitrogen problem as I see it, and the matter can be put into 
Satisfactory shape, I hope you can see ,our way to help it along in 
the interest of humanity. 

Affectionately, 


(Signed) FRANK. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will it be agreeable to the gentleman from 
Illinois to permit that letter to be referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am quite willing it should be so 
referred. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter just read be referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the War Department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unant- | 
mous consent that the letter just read by the Clerk be referred 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department. Is 
there objection? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12610, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12610, with Mr. Loneworts in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12610) making N for the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be disepnsed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are 
entering upon the consideration of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1921. I think 
it opportune that I should state some of the difficulties, some of 
the problems, that your committee had to contend with in the 
consideration of this measure. The subcommittee having this 
measure in charge was in session from the 5th day of December, 
1919, until the 10th day of February, 1920, every day except 
two—Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. The hearings held 
cover 2,850 printed pages. In a measure these present the mate- 
rial with which the subcommittee had to deal in formulating the 
bill: It presents a splendid picture in considerable detail of the 
ramifications of our system of government. It presents strikingly 
the crudities with which we do business. It presents, if you 
please, the incongruities that have grown up from long usage in 
the matter of our appropriations and in the manner in which we 
create places. ~ 

The legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill per- 
haps is the most difficult of preparation of any of the regular 
annual appropriation bills which the Congress has to deal with. 
The scope of its jurisdiction extends to a provision for the ex- 
penses of the Senate and House of Representatives, the Library 
of Congress, the Botanic Garden, the Office of the President of 
the United States, the Civil Service Commission, the Bureau of 
Efficiency, and nine of the great executive departments of the 
Government. The tenth—the Department of Agriculture—is 
provided for in the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The work of the committee in the preparation of a bill with 
this broad jurisdiction, providing as it does approximately 20,000 
specific statutory salaries, involves a limited examination into 
the activities of each of the departments and bureaus in order 
to arrive at a conclusion as to their needs for personnel and op- 
erating expenses in the District of Columbia. 

The statement that it provides for nine of the great depart- 
ments of the Government is not complete, for it provides only in 
part for those departments, and the separation of appropriations 
for a given department into different bills makes more difficult 
the work of providing funds for the conduct of those depart- 
ments. 

Appropriations for the Treasury Department melude the sal- 
aries for the office of the Supervising Architect in the District 
of Columbia, while appropriations for the field service to be ad- 
ministered by this force are carried in the sundry civil bill 
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Appropriations for the office salaries in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing are carried in the legislative, and so forth, bill, 
while the appropriations for the expenses of printing and en- 
graving are carried in the sundry civil bill. Appropriations for 
the office of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
are carried in this bill, while the appropriations for the medical 
personnel and the maintenance of hospitals are carried in the 
sundry civil bill. 

Appropriations for the Department of State in the District of 
Columbia are carried in this bill, while the apprepriations for 
the Diplomatie and Consular Service are carried in the Diplo- 
matic and Consular bill, coming from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Appropriations for the salaries of the subtreasuries 
are carried in this bill, while the appropriations for contingent 
expenses, of these same subtreasuries. are carried in the sundry 
civil bill. The appropriation for the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency is carried in this bill, while the contingent ex- 
penses, incurred in the redemption of national and Federal 
reserve currency, are carried as a permanent appropriation. 

The salaries of the civilian personnel of some of the bureaus 


and offices of the War Department in the District of Columbia 


are carried in this bill, while the compensation of other civilian 
employees in that department in the District of Columbia are 
carried in the Army appropriation bill and the fortifications ap- 


_ propriation bill, and the appropriations for the Military Estab- 


lishment are carried in the Army appropriation bill, the fortifica- 
tions bill, the Military Academy bill, and the sundry eivil bill, 

Appropriations for the compensation of civilian personnel in 
the Navy Department in the District of Columbia are provided 
in this bill, while the compensation of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Navy in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, and the compensation of civilian personnel of the Navy 
in the field, are provided in the naval appropriation bill. 

Appropriations for the General Land Office in the District of 
Columbia, including the offices of the surveyors general, are pro- 
vided in this bill, while the appropriations for the expenses 
of surveying and administering the public-land service are car- 
ried in the sundry civil bill. Appropriations for the Indian 
Office in the District of Columbia are carried in this bill, while 
the appropriation for the Indian Service in the field are ear- 
ried in the Indian appropriation bill. 

Appropriations for the Post Office Department in the District 
of Columbia are carried in this bill, while postal funds service 
are carried in the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Many other instances such as those herein enumerated could 
be cited to show the various bills.in which various departments 
and bureaus of the Government get appropriations for their 
maintenance. 

Right here I wish to add that we had a splendid illustration 
of this waste during the hearings on this present bill. The 
same gentlemen who appeared before us from the War Depart- 
ment, from the State Department, from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and from the other departments and bureaus, except the 
Agricultural Department, during the time that we were in 
session, came again to the Capitol and appeared before the 
sundry civil subcommittee, now having its hearings. And while 
we were in session those who are interested in the military 
affairs of the Government and the upkeep of the Military Estab- 
lishment who had appeared before our committee and had given 
their estimates and their ideas concerning those estimates 
within the last few days appeared before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, presenting their estimates and ideas upon the 
same: propositions. 

In order to determine whether employees are necessary in a 
department or bureau in the District of Columbia it becomes 
necessary to find out the extent and volume of their field service 
in order to know what work is thrown upon the department at the 
seat of government. 

The original intent of the bill just reported was to provide, 
as its title indicates, for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government, and its jurisdiction has been con- 
fined principally to providing for compensation of employees 
and other expenses in the District of Columbia. This original 
basic purpose has become somewhat shattered by long years 
of practice until some provision of some character for some 
activity of the Government in the District of Columbia, either 
in whole or part, is now being made in practically. every one of the 
regular annual appropriation bills, except perhaps the Military 
Academy bill, the pension bill, and the river and harbor bill. 
A very excellent example of this divided method of providing 
appropriations is the employment of temporary clerks and others 
in the War Department. The legislative act for the fiscal year 
1920 carried $4,000,000 for temporary employees in that depart- 
ment. It developed during the hearings on the bill just pre- 
sented that there is being expended from other War Departe 


ment funds, some of it in violation of the provisions of the act 
of August 5, 1882, as amended, which prohibits the employment 
of personal services in Washington from lump-sum appropria- 
tions unless specific authority for such employment is granted, 
a total of approximately $10,205,000 in addition to the fore- 
going sum of $4,000,000, or a total for civilian personnel in the 
War Department for this current fiscal year of $14,205,000. The 
civilian force of the War Department in the District of Colum- 
bia on April 6, 1917, was 2,911. It was 37,406 on November 11, 
1918. The total on December 31, 1919, was 21,216. 

Whereas, if the law was observed as prepared and put upon 
the statute books way back in 1882, and as afterwards-amended, 
there could not at this day be, if you please, in the War De- 
partment, or conneeted with the war service of the United 
States in the District of Columbia, as many employees as there 
are now. Notwithstanding that fact, as I have stated, there 
are 21,000- men connected with the War Department, doing 
yarious kinds of clerical work or want of clerical work, in 
the District of Columbia to-day, part of them in violation of 
this very statute. r 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. What remedy do you offer for that 
practice? Is there no criminal law on the statute books which 
forbids heads of departments from violating acts of Congress 
by employing men and paying out money in violation of those 
criminal statute laws? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In the act to which I have referred, 
as I understand it, there is not a penalty, but we have sought 
in this bill, if you please, to remedy it. We will, at least, call 
it to the attention not only of the War Department itself but 
to the various other committees having to do with these ap- 
propriations, and to the public as well. We have placed a 
limitation upon the expenditures in the War Department under 
this bill, to the effect that the amount provided in this. bill 
shall be the only money expended for the clerical force of the 
War Department in the District of Columbia, and, if it is 
obeyed and is not repealed by some act of some other com- 
mittee, there will not be to exceed in the fiscal year 1921 in the 
District of Columbia more than 3,250 men connected with the 
War Department. 

Mr. SISSON. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. SISSON. In further answer to the question propounded 
& moment ago by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
GooprKkoontz]}, I will say that under the Overman Act, as a 
war act, these statutes were suspended during the war and 
given that peculiar power. But, as the chairman suggests, we 
have made an effort in this bill to try to reestablish it on a 
peace-time basis for services in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question just 
for information? 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. LAZARO. I fully agree with the gentleman that some- 
thing ought to be done to remedy the situation, but will not 
your remedy there interfere with the work of the War De- 
partment? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Not in the least. There is not a 
single function of the War Department but what can be properly 
maintained under the previsions that we have in this bill, and 
there is not a single bureau of the War Department that will 
be in the least crippled, in my opinion. 

Here is a proposition to which I wish to call the attention of 
the committee, lest I forget it: This town is full of men dressed 
in military garb. You see them upon the streets; you see 
them at the hotels; you see them riding down here around the 
Speedway; you will see them riding horseback out in the park. 
They are all receiving their full complement of pay and the 
other perquisites of the offices they are holding while they are 
absolutely doing nothing. They had better be doing something, 
if you please, thereby relensing many of these civilian em- 
ployees. 

I understand that gentlemen connected with military affairs 
of this Government are still thinking and hoping that they will 
have an Army of 500,000 men, and this great surplus of officers 
that is being maintained in the District of Columbia is being 
held in anticipation of that realization. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to ask two questions. As to the first 
one, I am under the conviction that if you do limit the amount 
te be expended for a particular department there is always a 
deficiency reported later on, and a subsequent committee recog- 
nizes the deficiency. > 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is-correct. 
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Mr. FESS. That ought to be cured. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; that is one of the troubles. 

Mr. FESS. Another proposition: Congress is not responsible 
for this large number of people in military.garb doing ostensibly 
clerical work, but Congress is being held throughout the country 
responsible by newspapers of respectability who editorially say 
- that these people are held here simply because Congress does 
not want to let them go. That is what they are doing. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Congress has no strings on these 
gentlemen and has nothing to do with keeping them here. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask the gentleman from In- 
diana if he is speaking advisedly when he says that those con- 
nected with the Military Establishment of the United States are 
still looking for the maintenance of an Army of 509,000 men? 

Mr. FESS. Five hundred and seventy-six thousand men. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, The evidence had before our commit- 
tee as late as the 10th day of February discloses the fact that 
they are taking and gathering the personal property which they 
have salyaged since the war ended and are holding it, and their 
excuse for keeping it as surplus of the Army and not disposing 
of it to the people of the United States is that they have been 
figuring on provision for an Army of 576,000 men. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for an- 
other short question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. MILLER. Would the gentleman from Indiana object to 
stating the personnel of those men that he has referred to? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will refer you to the hearings. 

There are 2,588 pages in that series of hearings, and you will find 
a great amount of illuminating matter on all the subjects about 
which you have spoken. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Is it not a fact that this Congress allowed 
the War Department something like 18,000 temporary officers 
by an act passed by this Congress? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for an- 
- other question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LAZARO. You say-the evidence discloses the fact that 
these men believe they are going to get this big Army? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I say they are anticipating it, and 
are making their calculations in view of that anticipation. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman believe that they are 
meeting with some encouragement somewhere in Congress in 
order to continue to believe that? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am not a mind reader; but I would 
say, if I were going into the matter of belief, that there are many 
friends of a large Army such as is desired by those connected 
with the War Department. I do not believe that the people of the 
United States, however, are in favor of a large Army such as 
these gentlemen are hoping to wish upon the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, One of the great troubles we have had in 
regard to decreasing our clerical force in the Government is the 
fact which, I am sure, the gentleman from Indiana has noticed 
himself, and that is that the Civil Service Commission is still 
holding examinations, still calling upon new employees to enter 
the Government service faster than the departments can get rid 
of those they have. The gentleman may have noticed the report 
in the paper the other day that the newly examined employees 
and the newly placed employees on the rolls have almost equaled 
the number of those sent home. That ought to be stopped. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman that I 
do not think the blame should be lodged with the Civil Service 
Commission. The total number of Government employees in the 
District of Columbia to-day is about 15,000 less than it was 
when we reached the peak during the greatest war activity. 
There has been a turnover, however, of more than 80 per cent 
of the employees of the Government. They come here and stay 
a little while and then go, and it is because of the demands that 
are coming from these various bureaus and departments that 
these new appointments are made. That is the excuse for the 
activity of the Civil Service Commission, and that can not be 
remedied, so far as the Civil Service Commission is concerned, 
because they have no discretion in the matter. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. The Civil Service Commission has no power to 
force these employees on the departments? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. 


Mr. REAVIS. The fact that the Civil Service Commission 
holds these examinations is in order that they may. fill the de- 
mands of the departments? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman evidently misunderstood me. 
If he will allow me to correct that impression, I will say that 
the efficient clerks here who know how to do the business of the 
Government ought to be transferred to the departments that 
need them, and the Government ought not to take on a lot of 
new inexperienced and inefficient clerks and train them. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman is entirely right about that. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana if he does not believe that the evil spoken of by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] will be cured whenever 
the Congress of the United States cuts the appropriations to the 
point where the ‘heads of these various departments can no 
longer ask for additional employees? [Applause.] Are you not 
in oe bill applying the only remedy by which that evil can be 
eur 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is the opinion of the commit- 
tee; and, acting upon that idea, we have appropriated, for the 
fiscal year 1921, for about 10,000 people less than were appro- 
priated for in the District of Columbia in this bill for the cur- 
rent year. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. The gentleman has expressed the opin- 
ion that the War Department still has in mind the idea that 
Congress may pass an act authorizing a peace Army of between 
500,000 and 600,000 men. Is not that opinion corroborated by 
the fact that there are over 90,000 automobiles or motor vehicles 
lying out in the weather all over this country, some of them 
unprotected, that the War Department are trying to reserve for 
that great Army which they hope to see authorized by Congress. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will say, in answer to the gentleman 
from West Virginia, that that is one of the additional evidences 
of the desire of the War Department. 

Right at this point I might as well disclose another striking 
proposition. The War Department purchased, from first to last 
during the period of the war, 200,000 typewriters. ‘Thirty-five 
thousand of those typewriters have been accounted for in some 
manner or other by the gentlemen connected with the War De- 
partment whose business it is to salvage the personal property 
of the Government. The same proportion of furniture was pur- 
chased, and the same proportion of all the utilities that go to 
make up a successful and active Army were purchased in the 
same quantity. To show you how tenacious they are with refer- 
ence to holding on to this property for their future use, they 
have declared no surplus of consequence on the item of type- 
writers. It was disclosed to your committee that.they did sell 
27 up in Ontario, where it seems we had a war activity during 
the war, and that is still going on in some little degree. Twenty- 
seven typewriters were sold there from that stock. There have 
been but 12 disposed of in the District of Columbia, and when we 
were trying to ascertain how many of these typewriters they 
had, and they said they were giving us the best information 
they had with reference to where they were located, so many 
at New York City, so many at Richmond, so many at Chicago, 
so many here and there, the evidence discloses that they found 
in storage or in their possession in the city of Washington only 
1,002 or 1,003 typewriters. The very next day after this evi- 
dence was heard your committee went to 613 G Street, a portion 
of it occupied during the war by the Housing Commission, a five- 
story building, three stories occupied by a garage, and the two 
upper stories by the War Department, and we there discovered 
more than 2,500 of these typewriting machines ourselves, 1,900 
of them in splendid repair and fit for immediate use, most of 
them new, 400 needing some little repairs, and 300 in the hands 
of the mechanics now undergoing repairs, 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman refers to the fact that the 
War Department is holding this material, hoping to build up a 
great Army. May I not suggest that if the distinguished Repub- 
lican who presides over the Military Affairs Committee would 
bring out a reorganization bill, and let some of us Democrats 
join with gentlemen on that side in killing this military spirit, 
we might be able to get some of these supplies sold. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Are there any such Democrats? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I hope gentlemen in asking questions 
will confine themselves to those that are pertinent to this sub- 
ject. I like to have questions asked, but I hope we will confine 
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ourselves to things that are pertinent to this measure. ‘There 
will be plenty of time later for these little political jabs. 

Mr. HOWARD. If the gentleman will yield, I think my ques- 
tion is as pertinent as his criticism. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I wish to say right at this point, in 
answer to the gentleman from Oklahoma, that he seems to think 
there is nothing except politics in the presentation that I am 
attempting to make here. I wish to tell him how different was 
the action of the gentlemen comprising the minority of the com- 
mittee, who were associated with us all these weeks, during the 
hearings. I wish to make public acknowledgment now of the 
splendid service rendered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. Sisson] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
ANvbrEWS], who by reason of their long experience in this Con- 
gress and on this committee, and by reason of their intimate 
knowledge of the affairs of this Government, were enabled to 
render splendid service and gave it unselfishly, never once sug- 
gesting the idea that there was any politics in it, but both of 
them seeking to save money to the taxpayers of the United 
States. [Applanse.] 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman referred to 
the purchase by the War Department of 200,000 typewriters, 
and stated that 35,000 of them had been accounted for. Will 
the gentleman explain a little further? Is nothing known of 
the other 165,000 typewriters? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The testimony discloses that there 
are many storehouses and depots throughout the United States 
from which no accounting has as yet been received. The whole 
country is divided up into zones. Some of these zones have re- 
ported and some have not reported. No doubt it is true that 
many of these typewriters have been destroyed. War is the 
most ~vasteful thing in which humanity was ever engaged, and 
those charged with the care of war material give it less proper 
care and attention than any other class of men having to do 
with the care of property. I will state right here, while it is 
in my mind, that in order that the United States Government 
may save something in the purchase of typewriters we have 
placed in this bill a provision requiring the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish typewriters to all the various activities of 
the Government in the District of Columbia during the next 
fiscal year from the typewriters now in the possession of the 
War Department and other departments, and have provided 
that no new typewriters can be purchased during that time, our 
action being based upon the opinions stated by typewriter men 
themselves and by those who are in a position to know, with 
reference to the quantity of typewriters we have, that it will 
not be necessary for the Government to purchase a single type- 
writer during 1921 if we can pry these machines loose from 
those who are trying to hold onto them. 

Mr. HARRELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. ' 

Mr. HARRELD. Does not the gentleman think the most seri- 
ous objection should be made to this habit we have gotten into 
of making appropriations to cover these things and then letting 
deficiencies be allowed in special bills? If we are to continue 
that practice, does not the gentleman think we had better quit 
wasting time making appropriations by regular bills and let 
everything be covered by deficiencies afterwards? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have in mind some ideas on that 
subject and was about to proceed to elaborate them. I wish to 
call the attention of the committee to the manner in which these 
appropriations are made. That is one of the great difficulties. 
Every man who is at the head of a bureau has but one single 
thing in mind, and that is to build up his bureau. There is no 
big, capable man who cares to be at the head of a bureau of two 
or three people; he wants to be at the head of a bureau that 
employs a thousand, and he is selfishly fighting for his bureau's 
advancement and enlargement all the time. 

By reason of our divided system of appropriation, when these 
gentlemen can not succeed in getting an. appropriation which 
they would like to have for developing their bureau from our 
committee they go to another committee. For instance, if some 
one connected with a bureau of the War Department appeals to 
the legislative committee for an increase of force for purposes of 
enlarging their activities and fails to receive it there he goes 
immediately to the Committee on Military Affairs. That com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of looking after the 
Military Establishment, and in a great measure becomes the 
champion of the Military Establishment. They are therefore 
the friends of that bureau, and in many cases, not because they 
wish to pad the Government rolls, but they are impressed with 
the fact of the necessity of building up the thing that they are 
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charged with caring for, the request is granted. The same 
thing is true of the Navy Department. Those who fail to get 
through appropriations which they ask for on the legislative bill 
will in turn go to the Naval Committee, and so it is all the way 
down through this system of ours. . 

Here is another thing. We have a practice, by reason of 
divided responsibility of appropriations, of creating new offices, 
not by the committee that is supposed to have immediate charge 
of the clerical force in the District of Columbia, but if the head 
of the bureau that is desirous of building up his bureau fails 
to get an appropriation from the legislative committee, he will 
go to the committee representing his specific department and 
make an appeal there with greater success, and not only do they 
get the new positions but they get an increase of pay for the 
clerks under this practice. Failing there they will often attempt, 
and they have succeeded, in not only creating new places, but 
they have succeeded in increasing the pay of those on the statu- 
tory roll in the deficiency bill. 5 

Now, it might be interesting to refer briefly to the manner in 
which we made our appropriations when the Government was 
first established. For 75 years there was no Appropriation Com- 
mittee. The Ways and Means Committee did all the appro- 
priating. They first found out how much money they were 
able to raise, the manner in which they were to raise it, and 
after concluding the amount they could raise they commenced 
to apportion it out and divide it up among the various activi- 
ties, few in number as compared with the number that we 
have now. s 

That continued practically down to the Civil War, when by 
reason of the exigencies of that war and the increased activi- 
ties of the Ways and Means Committee the Appropriation 
Committee was created. When it was created in 1863 it had 
charge of all the appropriations. By reason of the system then 
in yogue all departments of the Government realized full 
well that it was the only appropriation committee that could 
make an appropriation for any purpose either for the creation 
of places, the payment of those on the roll, or the increase of 
salaries of those already on the roll. 

That continued until 1885, when by reason of a ruction in this 
House the Appropriation Committee was divided into seven or 
eight different parts. From that time down to this this system 
of duplication, this system of divided responsibility, has been 
going on and on, with expenses mounting higher and higher 
for the clerical force and the maintenance of the various de- 
partments in the District of Columbia. In my opinion the only 
way that we can remedy this constantly growing evil is by 
adopting a system of single and uniform responsibility where 
there is one committee that will know what demands there 
are on the Government and will have the satisfying of those 
demands, so that one committee can not say that we would 
not have done this thing had we known that you had been 
appealed to and had turned it down. [Applause.] That has 
frequently occurred during the hearings we have been having. 

If I had my way about it I would have one appropriations 
committee, and on it the chairmen of the large committees, who 
could make the wants of the various departments known to that 
committee and all the time have the responsibility in that one 
committee, have that one source of supply, and then, I think, 
instead of seeing the expenses of the Government mount higher 
and higher, out of all proportion to the increase of inhabitants, 
out of all proportion to the amount of business we are doing, 
you would find it growing less. There is no business establish- 
ment in the world that I know of whose overhead is so out of pro- 
portion to the business it is doing as the overhead of the United 
States In the maintenance of the United States in the business 
of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. FESS. The budget plan that has been passed in the House 
and favorably recommended in the Senate will not go to the 
extent of centralizing all of the appropriations in one committee; 
but I understand the plan is to bring in a supplemental bill to 
do that very thing. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. My opinion is that it is the best thing 
that can be done, and the only remedy I know that will provide 
in any degree a remedy for this constantly growing evil. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Is it not true that bureaus have been able 
to secure duplication of appropriations by going to various 
committees year after year? : 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is what I have been trying to 
explain; that is absolutely true. 

Mr. HARRELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Certainly, 
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Mr. HARRELD. I will ask if the system could not soon be put 
into effect if it was not for the jealousy between the chairmen of 
the different committees? I do not mean among the committees 
themselves; but there exists a feeling that no prerogatives of a 
committee shall be taken away from them. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The committees of this House are 
a good deal like the courts of the country. They are very jealous 
of their jurisdiction. 

Mr. FESS. It has never been presented to the House. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think the very objection that the 
gentleman has urged could be obviated if these various commit- 
tees would have their representation, so that they would know 
that their wants would be properly taken care of and that there 
would be no discrimination against them in the matter of appro- 
priations. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Would not the plan suggested by the 
gentleman from Indiana result in one or two or three members 
haying charge of various appropriation bills, instead of as at 
present a committee of 21 members? 

Mr. FESS. Not necessarily. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Oh, no; not necessarily. The fact of 
the business is that it would require more subcommittees in 
order to make the investigation, and it would result in a more 
complete knowledge on the part of more men in the House. 
Here is the great trouble with us about this. How many men 
do we see here to-day connected with the Committee on Military 
Affairs? How many men are here who are members of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs? How many men are there here who 
are members of any of these other great appropriation commit- 
tees? How many of them will read the hearings had before 
our committee? How many of them are advised with reference 
to what has been going on in these other committees? Very 
few, indeed. If this plan that I have suggested were adopted, 
there would be somebody connected with this general committee 

representing each of the other specific committees who would 
know something of what was going on and who would communi- 
cate the knowledge received to their respective specific commit- 


tees. 

Mr. FESS. The proposal that has been widely discussed is 
for a committee of 35 to be made of representatives of the vari- 
ous big committees, so that it would admit of a subcommittee 
taking charge of the work of these big committees, so that there 
would be no duplication; and what the subcommittee would do 
would be later on recommended or approved by the general com- 
mittee, so that duplication would be impossible, and at the same 
time no interest cared for by the big committees could be 
neglected. 

Mr. LAYTON. Do I understand that in the event of that 
committee of 85 being appointed all of the other appropriating 
committees would cease to exist? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; they would cease to exist as ap- 
propriating committees only. They would still have all of the 
functions they now have with reference to all initiatory matters 
connected with their specific activities. “ 

Mr. LAYTON. The function of gathering statistics? 

Mr. FESS. For example, the Education Committee is not an 
appropriating committee, but it does recommend the authoriza- 
tion that goes to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is it. I am satisfied that some 
arrangement of this kind would not only result in saving mil- 
lions of dollars to the United States but it would result in far 
greater efficiency, the thing that we should be first interested in, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. There is no one in the House, in my 
judgment, who has worked more diligently and arduously on 
any appropriation bill than the gentleman from Indiana, and I 
contend that it would be physically impossible for him to do 
any more work than he has been doing; but if we put all of 
these appropriation bills in one committee, they can not have the 
consideration that they will have where we have 10 or 12 com- 
mittees composed of 21 members each. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
gentleman, in answer to that, that had we the character of 
committee I have just spoken of the time of this committee that 
had this bill in charge could have been saved 50 per cent. Here 
is the trouble: In order to make appropriations for the 40,000 
clerks in the District of Columbia, that this bill has to do with, 
we had to make inquiry into the appropriations that are being 
made for 760,000 civilian employees of the Government of the 
United States. That is the trouble. 

In order that we might have some intelligent idea of what 
appropriations we should make, we had of necessity to inquire 
how many are paid out of this lump-sum appropriation, how 
many men are paid out of the bond-expense account, how many 
men are paid out of this specific appropriation, and where they 
are, so that it quadrupled the work of this committee. To do 


what I have suggested would simplify not only the work of this 
committee, but the work of every other committee charged with 
the same responsibility, if they are industrious, and no doubt 
they all are, in trying to keep from duplicating, and try as 
best you may under this system you can not help but duplicate. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. In the event that this plan is adopted 
of having a committee of 35, what opportunity would a Member 
of Congress have to present his views to the committee conc _rn- 
ing conditions in his own district and appropriations for carry- 
ing on the activities of the Government there? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. He would have a representative be- 
fore that committee from the committee having in charge that 
specific matter. Suppose the matter had reference to the De- 
partment of the Interior, having to do with the land offices, and 
things of that kind. The representative from the committee 
having in charge the affairs of the Department of the Interior 
would take care of the gentleman’s wants before this appropria- 
tion committee, $ 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Are we to defer to the opinion of an 
executive officer entirely in regard, to the needs of our respective 
districts? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentlman did not understand 
what I said. I said your committee representative would be 
a member of the general committee and represent the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. s 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Admitting that, the member of the 
committee from the West has had no opportunity to have a 
hearing before the gentleman’s subcommittee affecting Appro- 
priations for the public-land States. The matters were pre- 
sented to the full committee informally or probably formally, 
and then the report of the subeommittee was accepted. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If the gentleman will bide his time 
he will have plenty of opportunity 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is not that true? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I tried to explain to the gentleman, 
but I fear he is in such a condition of perturbation on account 
of something that has happened to his State in this bill that 
he does not quite understand what I am talking about. 

Aaa? MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. J 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Do I understand that the gentleman 
thinks that he could get more economy in government if the 
committee or subcommittee dealing with military affairs made 
the appropriation for the Army affairs in Washington instead 
of having it made by a subcommittee that deals with the 
clerical force in Washington generally? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I do not, but I want to be 
understood as saying that the subcommittee of the legislative 
committee is handicapped by reason of the fact that it is not 
the only committee that does make appropriations for the 
clerical force of the War Department. After men have failed 
to succeed in getting certain appropriations before the sub- 
committee on the legislative bill, then they go to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and, if they are plausible enough, obtain 
the very thing that is denied them by our committee. That is 
the trouble. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, that is sometimes the case. 
Now, the gentleman referred to the Interior Department, public- 
land service. Of course, appropriations for the Interior De- 
partment are made by the Appropriations Committee; that is, 
all recommendations go to them; no other committee has juris- 
diction over any of those matters. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is right. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Appropriations Committee brings 
in a bill for all the departments in Washington, except one 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am under the impression that we 
would have a considerable reduction in the force of employees 
of the Agricultural Department in Washington if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had power to include the appropria- 
tions for that service in the legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; I agree with the gentleman on 
that proposition, too. Now, gentlemen of the committee, I think 
it would be interesting to know how rapidly this civil list of 
ours has grown since the beginning of the war. When the war 
broke out there were employed in the District of Columbia 
July 1, 1917, in all departments 37,908. Some two months after 
the war there were employed in the civil service of the United 
States outside of the District of Columbia 476,388. How many 
there were employed on the ist day of April, 1917, outside of 
the District of Columbia I am not informed, but in 1918 the 
civil-service employees of the District of Columbia had grown 
from 37,908 to 111,457. In 1919 it was diminished to 102,126— 
that is, July, 1919. In December, 1919, it was 102,950, and that 
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Now, the civil-service em- 
ployees outside of the District of Columbia to-day—that is, the 
Bist of December—are 657,744, or a total of civil-service em- 
ployees engaged in doing the business of the United States of 


is practically what it is to-day. 


760,269. Now, of that 102,000, in round numbers, who are in 

the District of Columbia, 20,500 of them at this time are what 

are known as statutory employees, whose places are specifically 
provided for. 

There are 20,000 who are paid out of some kind of lump-sum 
appropriation in the District of Columbia. That makes 40,000, 
There are 80,000 and over who are still paid from specific appro- 
priations that come from these various committees with which 
the legislative committee has nothing to do and knows nothing 
about. That briefly gives you a picture of the employees in the 
District of Columbia and the manner in which they are provided 
for. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. IGOE. I recall the other day some Member put a state- 

ment in the Recorp that the number of employees had reached a 

million and a half. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is a mistake. 

Mr. IGOE. That is a mistake? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The total number in the United 
States to-day—it varies a little from day to day—is 760,000. 

Mr. IGOE. The statement was made in connection, as I recall 
it, that we could cut down 300,000. May I ask the gentleman 
another question? Has the gentleman any figures as to the 
number of these employees who are not under civil service or 
are they all under civil service? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; they are not all under the classi- 
fied service. There are the classified and the unclassified. And 
I take pleasure in putting in the Recorp at this point a statement 
obtained from the Civil Service Commission, showing the civil- 
service employees of the United States and the manner in which 
they ure divided. It is a very illuminating proposition, and it 
shows concretely the growth of this service. 

The statement is as follows: 

Number of persons in the executive service of the Federal Government 
on Jul fn, outside District of Columbia (United States Railroad 
Administration not included). 

E from data furnished to the Bureau of tha Census by the sev- 
eral departments and independent offices. In some cases the figures 
are only approximations, owing to the fact that certain of the depart- 
ments and offices have lump-sum appropriations and the force paid 
from such appropriations is continually varying in size.] 


Department of State ---..-..----.----=-------.-.----.--.- 
Department of the Treasury 
Department of War_.----~-~-.---------~-.-~-~-.--------- 168, 

riment ot Justice oso on nee els 


6, 
r of employees in the executive civil service in the District of 
sly aol on April 1, 917, November 11, 1918, July 1, 1919, and subse- 
quent dates. 


[Figures for dates subsequent to July 1, 1919, are based partly upon 
informal reports.] 


July 1, Sp 30, Oct. 31, 
1919. 


1919. . 
Department of State 686 773 
Department of the Treasury 8, 285 342 36, 723. 
rtment of War.... 2, 816 406, 23,709 
Department of Justice. 321 AL 476 
Den anes 8 8.320 12200 11423 
rt men av „ „ $ 
5 x 204 5,301 5,513 5,713 
4,200 | 26,100 | 5,100 4,827 
1,656 | 2,28 2,30 2/060 
360 1,427 597 325 
3,996 | 5,20 4,794| 5,092 
462 368 453 455 
862 796 836 854 
Civil on. 225 654 320 308 
United States Bureau of 23 38 34 67 
Federal Reserve Board.... 75 124 159 188 
Federal Trade Commission 196 691 377 369 
United States Shipping Board.. 22 1, 227 1,879 1,957 
No report since next preceding period. 2? Approximate. 
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Number of employees in the executive civil service in the District of 
Columbia on April 1, 4917, ete.—Continued, 
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United States Fuel Administration... 
Council of National Defense. .......-. . 
War Industries Board. 4 
War Trade Board. 


t for a preceding period or 
No report ſor July, 1919. 


Mr. IGOE. The number who came in under the civil service. 
whether classified or whatever form, those who were appointed 
by officers without regard to applications under any form of 
civil service? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There are some, I do not know how 
many, engaged in the Government, either directly or indirectly, 
who are not under civil service. The number I have stated— 
102,000 in the District of Columbia—does not include those 
connected with the Railroad Administration. There are many 
quasi boards of the Government of the United States. There 
are members of some of these shipping boards and their forces 
not within the civil service, and as to that it would be impos- 
sible for me to state how many of those there are, but those 
who are included in the civil service in the United States, 
whether having passed the civil-service examination or not, 
are 760,000 in round numbers. There is another thing that 
confronted your committee and added to its difficulty. Every 
one of these emergency bureaus and divisions which you created 
during the war—and it was reasonable to believe would end 
their activities when the war activities had ceased—are now 
trying to convince us how necessary it is that they be continued 
and the great service that they are rendering to the Govern- 
ment, and many of them have asked for increased forces as 
compared with the force they had at the peak of the war. 

Now, I wish briefly to call attention to some of the things 
developed by this bill; some of the things which we have 
done. The total appropriations carried in this bill are $103,- 
650,016.11. The estimate presented to your committee was 
$122,453,685. The appropriations for the last year, or the fiscal 
year 1920, were $127,165,683.63. Now, the appropriations made 
by this eommittee for the fiscal year 1916, immediately before 
we entered upon the war, were $36,910,799.75, so you can see 
it has grown almost $67,000,000 as compared with the appro- 
priations during the period of the war. 

This bill is large when we contemplate that it means an ex- 
penditure of $104,650,016, but you should take into considera- 
tion that we have expenditures to make now that we had not to 
contend with before the war. There is one item alone of 
$42,038,000 to the Bureau of Internal Revenue for the enforce- 
ment of prohibition and enforcement of the antinarcotic act 
and many other activities imposed by reason of the changes in 
our manner of collecting our revenues. There is an approprin- 
tion of $10,824,400 to the War Risk Insurance Bureau; some- 
thing we had not to do with before we entered upon this war. 
There is another item of $5,000,000 to the Census Bureau that 
was not included in these prewar estimates. 

And I wish to say in passing that the total expense of the 
present census now being taken is $23,000,000, and that 
$17,550,000 has already been appropriated for this purpose. We 
carry an item of $5,000,000 in this bill, and it is estimated that 
it will take $1,500,000 in addition, that may be appropriated 
by a subsequent Congress. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman spoke of the 
amount that had been appropriated for the current year. I 
think it is fair to say that the legislative and judicial appropri- 
ation bill for the current year carried only $97,000,000, and of 
that some $15,000,000 was appropriated for the census. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Yes; but to this sum of $97,000,000 
must be added items provided for in the deficiency bill and other 
acts, that make the total appropriation for 1920 $177,165,683. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 


27855 port ino di i 
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Mr. LAYTON. How much does the Public Health Service 


carry? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The report will disclose exactly. I 
can not give the figures just now, and I do not care to esti- 
mate it. : P : 

Mr. LAYTON, There are 2,300 physicians, costing over 
$4,500,000. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will say that their force in the city 
of Washington has been reduced over 200 by this bill. 

The present bill is $23,515,667.52 less than the appropriations 
for the current fiscal year, and it is 818, 803,669.41 less than the 
amount requested in the estimates. In other words, we have cut 
out of this bill from the estimates submitted by the various de- 
partments $18,803,669.41, to be exact. r 

Now, I desire to tell you as briefly as I can some of the more 
important items in our reduction. 

Mr. BLANTON. Right there, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. One or two department chiefs have said to 
me personally that because of reductions made by various ap- 
propriating subcommittees they have been forced from time to 
time to put in estimates much larger than they expected would 
be granted. Now, can the gentleman tell us whether or not any 
of the estimates submitted to his committee indicated that they 
were doubling up on the committee purposely, hoping thereby to 
get at least half or more of the amount demanded? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will say to the gentleman that we 
did not discover any deliberate attempt on the part of any of 
the departments to do that thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what the subcommittees will have to 
look for and expect. > 5 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Here is the great trouble with these 
estimates and in the sums asked for of these various commit- 
tees: These gentlemen—and it is to be commended to a certain 
degree—are enthusiasts in the development of their own depart- 
ments, and if they were not they would not be worthy of the 
places they occupy, but in their enthusiasm they forget and 
think nothing of the manner in which the money is to be raised. 

‘That is something that seems not to enter into their considera- 
tion. And I wish to say in passing here, in reference to one of 
our institutions that has grown from a very, very small begin- 
ning, until now it is a colossal institution, doing a splendid 
work, not only for the Government of the Untied States but for 
all the people of the United States. I refer to the Bureau of 
Standards. Only a few years ago you could have moyed all 
the property that they had in a wheelbarrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has con- 
sumed one hour. i 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How much time does the gentleman 


wish? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
S1sson] and myself had an understanding that I should make 
my statement, and after that we would agree upon time. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Would the gentleman like half an hour 
or an hour more? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think I can get through in an hour 
easily enough. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the time of the gentleman be extended one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Indiana be 
extended one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Indiana be permitted to con- 
clude his remarks. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman can not get through 
in an hour, we will extend his time. It is not a very good prac- 
tice to give unanimous consent to gentlemen to speak until they 
conclude, because that will invite a whole lot of time and take 
it from somebody else. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will try to get through in an hour. 

Mr. SISSON. Just so it is understood that the gentleman 
from Indiana may have such time as he wants, I have no objec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I shall not 
object, because the gentleman has been so very courteous and 
accommodating in answering questions that I would not object, 
no matter how much time he asked for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. When I was interrupted I was speak- 

ing in reference to the Bureau of Standards, It would be im- 
possible for me even to describe the great work that is being 
done by that institution and the great service it is rendering to 
all of the people of this country. Yet the gentleman who is at 


the head of that institution, who is one of the ablest men I have 
ever come in contact with, and who has more knowledge in one 
head than I thought possible to exist in one mind, made such 
demands that if the United States Government attempted to 
keep up with him in his enthusiasm for development and desire 
for development of that institution it would bankrupt the Goy- 
ernment in course of time. I speak of that only as illustrating 
what the heads of these departments do. I think they come with 
honest intent in making their demands, but they do not seem to 
study the relations of things. They do not seem to realize that 
this money has got to be raised from some source, and that there 
is a limitation to the source of supply. 

The War Department asked for a lump-sum appropriation 
of $4,000,000. Your committee, after elaborate hearings, con- 
cluded that the War Department could get along with $2,500,000 
in addition to their statutory positions, so that we cut this 
estimate $1,500,000. We provided that out of this $2,500,000, 
$1,850,000 should be given to the office of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral. The Adjutant General's office, as you know, has had 
imposed upon it some extraordinary duties since the war. It 
has been charged with the responsibility of furnishing to the 
adjutants general of all the States of the Union complete lists 
and histories of the boys from their respective States, a work 
which requires a great amount of help and a great amount of 
money. In addition to that there is a constant demand from the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau and from the Department of 
Finance in the War Department and various other departments 
and from the Navy for data and facts with reference to the 
boys who served in the Army under these several departments 
who now have claims against the Government, or who are ask- 
ing for compensation, or who are asking for vocational training, 
so that unless this appropriation was made for the use of The 
Adjutant General's office, this very necessary service would 
have to be abandoned, according to the testimony of The Adju- 
tant General. So, not wanting to cripple The Adjutant General’s 
office in its ability to furnish this information as under the law 
it is now required to furnish it, and considering the demands 
of these institutions that have to look to the War Department 
for this information, we concluded that $1,850,000 of this 
$2,500,000 should be allotted to The Adjutant General's office. 

Now, we eliminated, if you please, a great number of these 
high-priced clerical officers who came in as civilians during 
and after the war, drawing all the way, if you please, from 
$5,000 to $2,500. I will not take the time to enumerate them 
except to give one or two instances. 

After the Creel syndicate went out of business there was 
created in the office of the Secretary of War a news bureau, 
the purpose of which was to censor all the news that came 
from the various bureaus of the War Department. This might 
have been necessary during the period of the war; but if it was 
necessary then, certainly that necessity ceased to exist with the 
termination of the war. We felt that that was a needless ex- 
pense, and the gentleman occupying the head of that institution 
was one of those high-priced men. So all down the line we 
took and reduced these civilian employees of the War Depart- 
ment to the number of more than 1,300; so that if this law is 
enforced, as we hope it will be enforced, during the fiscal year 
1921 there will be engaged in the War Department in the Dis- 
trict of Calumbia not to exceed 3,500 men. 

There is another thing that we discovered, and we think the 
committee was of some service in bringing the opposing forces 
together growing out of a séeming conflict between some of the 
departments and the Bureau of Efficiency, established by an 
act of Congress for the purpose of trying to get more efficiency 
out of the employees in the District of Columbia; and we dis- 
covered that the activities of this Bureau of Efficiency were 
resented by some of the departments. They were resented in 
some little degree by The Adjutant General. I am not here 
for the purpose of criticizing The Adjutant General. I have a 
very high regard for him personally, and I think he is con- 
scientiously doing his best for the Government of the United 
States. But he had some well-fixed notions of his own with 
reference to efficiency which seemed to be in conflict with the 
ideas. of the Bureau of Efficiency. But after awhile he ad- 
mitted, and it was demonstrated, that by reason of the change 
of policy in doing certain kinds of work in a different way 
they could save thousands and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the Government of the United States; and, being con- 
vinced of that fact, The Adjutant General will adopt n new 
system that will result in considerable saving to the taxpayers 
of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Right in that connection I understand that 
under what is known as the Dockery law it is required that 
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there shall be made of the funds received by the Supreme Court 
of the United States an audit, just the same as other depart- 
ments of the Government are audited. I am informed that not 
since that law was passed a number of years ago has there 
been such an audit, and I have been informed by a very distin- 
guished gentleman who was once an auditor that an attempt 
was niade to audit the accounts of the clerk, and the Supreme 
Court refused to permit such an audit to be made. Does the 
gentleman from Indiana know anything about that? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I do not. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman will make some inquiries, 
he will find, I am sure, from the information that has come to 
me from a reliable source, that the Supreme Court refuses to 
permit an auditor. to inspect the accounts and books of the 
clerk of the court. That is right in the face of the law requir- 
ing that to be done. 

Mr. LAYTON. If the gentleman will excuse me, I wish to 
bear testimony as to that, because I tried to accomplish that 
under three different Secretaries of the Treasury, and was re- 
fused by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that condition prevails, some action 
ought to be taken. The Supreme Court is not different from 
any other department of the Government, I presume. I pre- 
sume the accounts of the clerk of that court could be audited 
the same as the accounts of any other department, especially as 
the law requires it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think the Supreme Court, which 
enforces the obedience of all others to the law, ought to be 
obedient itself. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to an item in the 

` Ordnance Department. The Chief of the Ordnance Department 
asked for an authorization of $660,400, as against an authoriza- 
tion for the same purpose last year of $400,000. Your commit- 
tee refused the estimate and left the authorization the same as 
it was last year. 

It is interesting for us to know that we went through this 
war from the beginning to the end without ever having de- 
veloped a piece of artillery that was fired on the fighting line in 
France. We appropriated millions and millions of dollars, but 
so unprepared were we when the war broke out and so behind 
hand with reference to our accouterments of war that it took 
all the time of the war for us to develop something that we felt 
might be efficient when we got it over there, and when we did 
we found that it was inefficient. Our 75-millimeter gun did not 
compare in efficiency with the French gun, and in consequence 
we used the French gun during the period of the war. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Was not the delay largely owing to the fact 
that the War Department debated what type of gun they should 
have instead of manufacturing a good gun which they had in 
hand at the time? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That question will lead up to the 
very purpose of my argument in a moment. It was demon- 
strated that never from the beginning of the war to the end 
did any of our belated production of guns compare in efficiency 
with the German gun; and, as I stated a while ago, although 
we manufactured during the war 810 of these guns and 363 
carriages, and actually shipped to the other side 32 of these 
completed guns, not one of them was used in battle. 

Now, the Chief of Ordnance tells us that we were in that posi- 
tion because of the fact that we had not kept pace with the 
growth of the artillery of the world; that by some unfortunate 
circumstance our military attachés over upon the other side were 
ignorant of what was going on over there. At any rate, our War 
Department was not furnished with the facts, and in consequence 
we were away behind. What is up to date in munitions of war 
to-day may be obsolete before to-morrow. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Do I understand that the War De- 
partment has advised the gentleman’s committee that the French 
75-millimeter gun was not so good as the German gun of that 
character? p 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Absolutely. That is the testimony of 
the gentlemen who appeared before our committee. They are 
asking this appropriation now, that they may keep up with the 
nations of the world in order that if we ever get into another 
war we will not be behind any other nation in artillery efficiency. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Did you have any testimony before your 
committee that the Ordnance Department is now going to change 
the design of our field gun, which has been recognized as one of 


I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 


the best field guns in the world? We changed to the 75-milli- 

meter in order that we might utilize the French ammunition, but 

our 3-inch field guns have had the reputation for years and years 

of being the best field guns in the world. Now that Germany has 

a little better gun, do I understand that therefore they are going 

1 change the type of gun? Was there any testimony along that 
ne? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This is the testimony of the depart- 
ment. As I have stated, it is their contention that improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that what may be our 
best gun to-day, and equal to the best gun of any other coun- 
try in the world, may not be the best gun to-morrow; that it 
takes constant preparation to keep abreast with the continual 
improvement of the world in these destructive instruments. 
It is the purpose of this authorization, as I was about to state, 
to carry on the experimentations, many of which they have 
in hand now, and to anticipate not only what is being done 
by those who have been our allies and whom we hope will con- 
tinue to be our allies, but by those from whom we may look 
for danger, and I think they are exactly right about that. 
One of the curses that befell this country was because of the 
fact that we had not been doing that thing before the war. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois: 

Mr. McKENZIE. It was testified before the Committee on 
Military Affairs some time ago, before we got into this war, 
that the American Springfield army rifle was about the last 
word in the manufacture of rifles so far as the development 
of effectiveness was concerned, and I believe that is correct. 
There is a certain limit beyond which they can not go. They 
may make some little changes in the mechanism, but in effec- 
tiveness, so far as a shooting iron or an instrument of warfare 
is concerned, there is a last word. That is true in artillery 
also, except perhaps in the increasing of the caliber of the gun. 
In my opinion there is no gun on earth which surpasses our 
field gun, except that perhaps the 75-millimeter French field- 
piece was a little more effective. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The trouble does not seem to con- 
sist entirely in the difference in the size of the two guns. It 
is also due to the construction of the gun. It has been dis- 
covered by those who were in a position to know, who speak 
authoritatively, that the French 75-millimeter gun is a little 
longer than ours and in consequence shoots a great deal far- 
ther than ours. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. The item of which the gentleman is speaking 
is an appropriation of $400,000. Do I understand that with 
$400,000 they are going to experiment all over the world as to 
the efficiency of different arms? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is not the purpose at all. The 
purpose of this appropriation, as was made plain by the gentle- 
men who appeared before us, was that it was for the purpose of 
experimentation in our own laboratories and in our own ord- 
nance-manufacturing department, so that we can keep abreast 
with the information that comes to us as to what these other 
nations are doing. As I understand it, it is not for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing guns, but for the purpose of develop- 
ing a gun to perfection. Then the blue prints are made and 
laid away for future use, or to be destroyed when they become 
obsolete by reason of the fact that something else has been 
brought out which is an improvement upon the gun adopted. It 
looks like a wonderful waste of money. After all the trouble 
that we have had in this war and all the woe and suffering and 
death and expense that has been entailed not only upon this 
generation but upon generations yet unborn, it may seem useless 
to many to expend this money, but I am still of the belief that 
the best guaranty of peace is in constant preparation for war; 
while this country does not declare war, there are other people 
who are not as content to live in peace, who, in my opinion, we 
had better be prepared for. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but I 
would like to make one statement if he will permit it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. All right. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that the Congress of the United States, at the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TIISONI, who 
is now gracing the chair of this Committee of the Whole, ap- 
propriated money for the express purpose of manufacturing the 
necessary gauges, dies, and jigs so that if we did get into war we 
could turn them over to such concerns as the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and otliers, and have guns manufactured in a very short 
space of time. But for one reason and another, which I have 
never been able to understand, our Ordnance Department neg- 
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lected to expend that money, and the war came on and we did 
not have the jigs and dies and gauges with which to manufacture 
the guns, > 

Mr. CALDWELL. It is only fair to say that the person re- 
sponsible for that was Gen. Crozier, who has friends on that 


. side of the House. 


Mr. McKENZIE. 
sponsible for that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
cussion. 

Mr. CALDWELL,. When a statement like that is made, it 
ought to be cleared up on the record. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There are a great many apparent in- 
consistencies and incongruities in the War Department. We 
discovered, incidentally, that they have a peculiar way of fixing 
the salaries in the War Department. I was astounded when I 
learned that there was one gentleman connected with the War 
Department who, by reason of his military positions, receives 
quite as much as Gen. Pershing received before he was made 
General of the Army under the act of this Congress. I refer to 
Gen. Mitchell. He gets a base salary of $6,000; he gets commu- 
tation of quarters, $1,152; for heat and light he receives $342; 
then he gets 75 per cent of his salary because he flies occa- 
sionally, His total salary is $11,994.50. To put it another way, 
the base salary is $6,000 as brigadier general, and he gets $4,500 
as a flier, so that he gets $500 more than did Gen, Pershing 
before he was made a general under the act of this Congress, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not quite understand how this 
$11,000 is made up. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This man gets $6,000 as a brigadier 
general. That is his base pay. Then he gets $1,152 for commu- 
tation of quarters, $342.50 for heat and light, and $4,500 as a 
flier, which is 75 per cent of his base pay as a brigadier general. 

Mr. CALDWHLL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. He gets some “ fogies,“ does he not, for 
being in the service? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; he gets some “ fogies.” 

Mr. CONNALLY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Les. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
bill which the gentleman voted for making Gen. Pershing a 
general empowers the President to give him such allowance as 
he may see fit in addition to the salary? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know that it does. 

Mr. CONNALLY, That is the way it passed the House. I do 
not know how it passed the Senate. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I wish now to call the attention of 
the committee to the Quartermaster General’s Department. On 
September 16, 1919, the present Quartermaster General issued 
an order consolidating the purchase service and the storage 
service into one service, to be known as the Supplies Division. 
In the execution of this order 72 officers were released, and 
preparation was being made for the release of more than 500 
civilian employees. On September 26 the Secretary of War 
countermanded this order, and all these relieved officers were 
put back in their places and none of the civilians referred to 
were discharged. This action on the part of the Secretary of 
War cost the Government at the rate of $4,000,000 per year. 
That this saying could have been made was clearly established 
in the minds of a majority of your committee, and it was like- 
wise clearly established that by this combination of service 
greater efficiency could be had. This fact was not only estab- 
lished by the Quartermaster General himself through his testi- 
mony and by that of his staff officers, but he was fully corrobo- 
rated by the Bureau of Efficiency and by the Inspector General 
of the Army. That the Quartermaster General was right is 
further corroborated by the action of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road that has just lately adopted this very scheme of purchase 
and supply for the conduct of its great business affairs. In con- 
sequence your committee has recommended a provision consoli- 
dating the various branches of the Quartermaster Department 
to accord with this order of September 16, which we are as- 
sured will result in a future saving of 333 per cent in this 
department, 

Now, for the purpose of economy we abolish the Subtreasuries, 
one in Philadelphia, one in Boston, one in Chicago, one in Cin- 
cinnati, one in New Orleans, one at Baltimore, one at St. Louis, 
and one at San Francisco. The abolition of these Subtreasuries 
takes place on the 31st of December, 1920. That will result in 
a saving of salaries at these institutions of $455,705, and con- 
tingent expenses amounting to $148,337. The estimated saving in 
toto is $450,000. Aud in addition to that we were advised by 


I do not concede that Gen. Crozier was re- 


I do not want to get into a side dis- 


the Secretary of the Treasury that it would save to the Treasury 
of the United States on an interest account alone $2,000,000. 

We were convinced of the fact that these Subtreasuries had 
long outlived their usefulness, whatever function they performed, 
which was constantly a decreasing function since the establish- 
ment of the national banks in 1863 has been taken away by the 
Federal banks. I am informed by those who were here advo- 
cating the establishment of the Federal reserve banking system 
that one of the arguments that they then used was that it would 
result in the abolition of the Subtreasuries. There is absolutely 
no use for their further continuance. I am informed that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has already introduced a 
bill providing for the manner in which the business of the Sub- 
treasuries shall be wound up. This bill abolishes the Subtreas- 
uries and provides that the civil employees therein shall be dis- 
posed of by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

We also felt that we were justified in abolishing the Surveyor 
General offices—one in Alaska, one in Arizona, one in California, 
one in Colorado, one in Idaho, one in Montana, one in Nevada, 
one in New Mexico, one in Oregon, one in South Dakota, one in 
Washington, and one in Wyoming. The combined salaries and 
clerk hire of those offices amounts to $223,870, with contingent 
expenses amounting to $217,395. 

I appreciate the fact that our action will precipitate objection 
from those representing these several States that have these 
land offices located within their confines. I know and appreciate 
full well that objection will also come from the representatives 
of those localities that have the Subtreasuries located in their 
States. I know that that is inherent within us and is a part 
of our selfish nature. I know the same objection was made when 
they sought to abolish the pension commissioners that were 
located throughout the country, one in every State in the Union. 
They became absolute sinecures, rendering no real service to the 
Government that could not as well and better be rendered by the 
Pension Office in this city. I know that when a statutory place 
is created and located in a State those immediately interested 
in its continuance object to its discontinuance; but we are here 
looking at the whole picture, looking at the expense that would 
be saved, looking at the increase of efficiency, and we are amply 
assured by those in a position to know that the work, whatever 
remains to be done by the Surveyor General's offices scattered 
throughout the West, can better be done at Washington. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The largest Subtreasury, outside of 
New York City, is located in Chicago. We have had this propo- 
sition up a number of times. I do not recall any Member of 
Congress from Chicago ever having urged that the Subtreasury 
be retained, and I hope that example may be followed elsewhere. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I wish it might be emulated. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not want to let it go that Mem- 
bers from all localities affected by the loss of an office were pro- 
testing against it. I have thought that these Subtreasuries 
ought to be abolished. I do not think any Chicago Member ever 
thought otherwise, although I may be mistaken about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a brief question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. What is the source of the gentleman's 
information that warrants him and his committee in reaching a 
conclusion that it would be wise to abandon the surveyors gen- 
eral offices in the various public-land States? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We were amply advised by those 
whose business it is to know something about them, and I wish 
to say to the gentleman that there is nothing that actuated the 
committee except the idea that we were not hurting the efficiency 
of this work, but if anything that we would be helping it, and 
that we would save this amount of money, not so extraordinarily 
large, but when all of these things are taken into consideration 
it makes a large sum. I would suggest to the gentleman that 
the surveyors general are not the only thing abolished by this 
bill. There are many other things abolished, and as I say, if 
there was not one bit of business for the surveyors general in the 
State of Idaho, there would be gentlemen here insisting that the 
office should be maintained, and that is but natural, for we have 
friends that are filling these places, and it is natural for us to 
desire that they continue just as long as possible. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr, Chairman, that remark is un- 
warranted. The occupant of the office of surveyor general in 
the State of Idaho was appointed by the present administration, 
and I do not even know him. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Has the gentleman no friends among 
the Democrats? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 


ſery few. Did the gentleman’s com- 


mittee consult a single Member of Congress from the public- 
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lands States in regard to the wisdom of abandoning: tliese 
offices? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. So far as I know, we did not, and 
it would have been useless to dò so. If we had consulted: a 
single man, with the exception of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], as far as I know, and the further exception. of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McAnvrews], who is on the 
committee, with reference to the abolishment of these Sub- 
treasuries, we could not have abolished one of them. Many 
appeared before us trying to convince us of the absolute neces- 
sity: of continuing these Subtreasuries in the various localities. 
If we depended’ upon gentlemen from States where we abolish 
these offices. to give us information as to the necessity of 
whether they should or should not be abolished, this bill, instead 
of carrying $104,000,000' would carry $150,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. As I stated before, T am not inter- 
ested in the occupants of these positions. I want to make 
just one explanation. Iam interested in the development of the 
resources of the western country, and I want to state that with- 
out these offices the settlement of the country will be very much 
hampered. ; 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. As against the testimony of the gen- 
tleman who just addressed us, I call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the testimony of Mr. Tallman, whose business it is to 
know something about this thing. He is connected with the 

épartment of the Interior. We first talked about the ad- 
visability of dispensing with a few of these suryeyors general. 
Mr. Tallman felt that that would be unwise, that when we 
abolished one we should abolish all of them. He says: 

It is not advisable to consolidate offices of s 
is any consolidation to be done they should be all consolidated and the 
work transferred to the Washington office. 

Mr. Woop. That would not hurt; all of these offices: could be abol- 
ished without material detriment? 

Mr. Tatumay, Of course, I do not belittle that work. They are 
(ing important work, but the organization is not altogether in 


harmony with the development of the field organization and the 
office organization. To understand that thoroughly one must know 


something of the history of the surveying business of the public Jan 
tieularty this, that originally authority was largely € ntraliz 
n the surveyor general for each State, and he was an officer: of con- 


siderable authority. and power; he let contracts for the making: of 
surveys and supervised the execution thereof; all of that business was 
handled throw him. As the result of subsequent legislation we have 
entirely abol all of that contract. business: and we make all of the 
public-land surveys by Government forces, direct appropriation, and 
direct expenditure. e have had to substitute our field organization 
in place of much of the work which was formerly handled by the 
surveyor general. In making a survey the field notes are returned to 
the surveyor general and they rewrite, correct, and perfect the fleld 
notes and make the plats. en they return those to our office and 
en we have au a 


ved survey. 
neral’s o 


is not an 


and one or two draftsmen—in other words, generals than pri- 
vates—we could handle that work in a consolidated office, without any 
doubt, for much less t 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. May I make one more observation? 
The public lands in a few of the States may be practically all 
surveyed, and probably it is true that those records and the 
work could be transferred to Washington without injuring the 
service, but in many of the States not one-half of the public 
lands are surveyed, and there is just as much need for a sur- 
veyor general now as there was 15 years ago. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I submit the testimony of Mr. Tall- 
man as against that of the gentleman, and I think Mr. Tallman 


has_no interest whatever in this matter, except to serve the best 


interests of the Government. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Les. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman believe 
that in a State like the State of Washington, where one-third 


of the area lies within the public domain, it would be best to 


have all of the business with respect to it transacted. from the 
city of Washington, or would it be well to retain, say, in the 
State of Washington a surveyor general for the States of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Oregon? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We spoke about the advisability of 
consolidating them, and, as I stated; Mr. Tallman: says they 
should not be consolidated in parts ; that there should be one con- 


solidation here; and that the business could be more effectively, 


done from here. There are still these land agents out there, 
who are not abolished or affected, and all of these things eventu- 
ally have to come here to be finally passed upon,.anyway. It 
Is a duplication, and in consequence of the duplication there is 


needless expense. ' 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


urveyor general. If there 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. - 
Mr. MILLER. I suppose the gentleman from Indiana w. 
agree with all of us that the exercise of a governmental. func- 
tion has its foundation in the convenience of the people. Did 
anyone representing or defining the Territory or District of 
Alaska, or did Mr. Tallman himself, advise the abolishment and 
the taking without the District of the records of the. surveyor 

general of Alaska? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We abolished everything up there in 
connection with the surveyor. general except the secretary, who 
by reason of his office is the secretary of Alaska, : 

Mr. MILLER. What is the use of taking out all of the 
records of the surveyor general and leaving a secretary up there 
to feed out of the public crib? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Because the law makes the surveyor 
general of Alaska ex officio secretary of Alaska. The records, 
so far as that is concerned, mean nothing. We might as well 
say that it would be a convenience if we had a land office in 
the State of Indiana in order that we might keep the records 
that. are here in Washington in Indiana. I admit that that 
would be a convenience, but it would be a useless expense, for 
all that is necessary for us to get the information that we desire 
is to write to Washington. 

Mr. MILLER. Did Mr. Tallman advise the gentleman's com- 
mittee that the surveyors general of 11 States be elimi- 
nated b N 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Oh, the gentleman will be no more 
inconvenienced after they are brought here than will the people 
whe live in Georgia or Indiana, or Mississippi. I do not see 
why you should be an exceptional class, or why you should 
have any more convenience than the common run of people. I 
know that government is formed for the convenience of the 
people, but if we carry that to its ultimate end, you destroy the 
Government itself by being unable to provide the conveniences 
you would like to have for everybody. 

Well, we abolished the mints at Deadwood and Salt Lake. 
We felt they had outlived their usefulness, and they are but an 
additional expense upon this Government without. bringing in 
any return whatever. There are a number of others I thought 
could well be abolished at this time, but the majority felt other- 
wise and we contented ourselves with abolishing those two. 

I now wish to speak briefly of another action of this committee 
that may be criticized by some. We have abolished or refused to 
appropriate for the so-called commercial attachés. They asked 
for $300,000, They had $165,000 in the last appropriation bill. 
It is not the purpose or the desire of the committee to injure in 
the least the Department of Commerce or its activity in extend- 
ing our foreign trade, It is the purpose, I believe, of the entire 
committee to aid if possible in doing something to help the busi- 
ness men of this country in extending our foreign trade. But 
this thing developed before your committee: It was admitted by 
those representing both sides of the controversy that there is a 
conflict of authority between the Department of State and the 
Department. of Commerce with reference to these commercial 
attachés.. For all time since the beginning of the Government 
our foreign business relations were conducted exclusively. 
‘through the State Department until after the creation of the 
Department of Commerce. After the creation of that depart- 
ment we first sent so-called commercial agents over there to rep- 
resent us in looking after our business or manufactures. 
went from place to place rendering the best service that they 
‘knew how. After that we created what is known as.commercial: 
commissioners, Some of them were stationary residents, some. 
‘traveled about over the country doing substantially the same 
thing the agents did. After that there was created these com- 
mercial attachés. 5 . 

There is no law for the creation of commercial: attachés ex- 
cept, the. original organic act creating the Department: of Com- 
merce, and through that: department they have created these: 
commercial commissioners and these commercial agents. Now, 
we are continuing to have the Consular Service of this country 
represent the business interests of the country. or the commerce 
of the country, and they are engaged in doing the same kind 
of work which: the commercial attachés are doing. The com- 
mercial attaché, by reason of the fact that he thinks that his 
department is charged primarily with this commercial business, 
Seeks to assert himself as the superior representative of the 
commercial interests of this country to the consular officer’; but, 
on the other hand, by reason of the fact that the consular agents, 
‘lave been engaged in the business since the creation ef this 
Government, the Consular Service insists upon being the superior 
agent. You: know what that results in. It results in conflict of 
authority. It results in want of efliciency and it results in need- 
less waste of expenditure. Mr. Sweet, a very intelligent gen- 
tleman, fair-minded, appearing for the Department of Com- 


1920. 


merce, admitted to your committee that there is a conflict there, 
and that it should be removed ; that for the best interests of this 
country there should be a single authority and a single responsi- 
bility, and according to his idea it ought to be centered in the 
Department of Commerce; On the other hand, those who repre- 
sent the other service of the United States feel that it ought to 
be centered in the State Department, where it has always been, 
and where it should continue, as the reports of these gentlemen 
come through the State Department and from the State Depart- 
ment to the Commerce Department. The commercial attachés 
or agents, in making their reports, which come to the State De- 
partment, sometimes copy verbatim the language in the consular 
report, and vice versa, showing, if you please, that there is a 
duplication in doing the same kind of work that ought to be 
avoided. Now, we propose to bring this thing to a focus. 

We believe the Foreign Affairs Committee or the Commerce 
Committee, or both, ought to get together and evolye some plan 
whereby we can get the worth of our money, where there would 
not be this continual duplication of authority and of money ex- 
pended on the part of the United States and the attendant fric- 
tion inherent with this mixed responsibility. Now, we also re- 
duced the appropriation for our commercial work in the Far East 
by $50,000, so far as European activities are concerned, It may 
be said, perhaps justly if we are wrong, that now, above all other 
times, should we try to extend our commercial connections on 
the other side. We did not reduce the appropriation so far as 
South America is concerned at all, because if there is a place in 
the world where we can sell goods to-day and hope to get our pay 
it is South America. If there is one place where a fertile field 
exists where we can profitably extend our- efforts it is in South 
America, and it should be encouraged as far as possible. But 
that state of facts does not exist in the Far East and it does not 
exist in continental Europe. Continental Europe is bankrupt 
to-day. They absolutely have nothing with which to pay if they 
buy from us, except the money they borrow from us to pay for 
our own goods: Not only is that true, but by reason of the 
extraordinary efforts that are being made to sell to European 
countries, they paying for the goods with our own money loaned 
to them, on which they can not pay interest, we are every day 
mounting higher and higher the cost of living to the American 
people. [{Applause.] And that was the’ reason we reduced this 
estimate. We made a reduction in the estimates of the War 
Risk Bureau of more than $5,000,000, not because we wanted to 
cripple the bureau, 

Every man in this Congress is a friend of that institution. 
We have criticized its operations and it is subject to criticism 
yet; but we have given them all the money, and will continue to 
give it as long as it is necessary to carry on to the fullest its 
activities, Those who are in charge of the War Risk Bureau 
asked that an appropriation be made to the amount of a million 
dollars for the purpose of advertising in the magazines and in 
the great metropolitan newspapers of the United States. Query: 
Advertise what? They have nothing to sell; but the explanation 
was that the ex-service boys, many of them, did not even know 
there was such a thing as the War Risk Bureau; that most of 
them are ignorant of the rights they have; that many of them 
are not aware of the advantages that might be given them 
through yocational training or the compensation to which they 
are entitled; and that for the purpose of bringing these advan- 
tages home to them they wanted to adyertise these facts 
through the newspapers of the country or by posting them upon 
billboards, and so forth. Now, Mr. Jones—and I think he is 
trying to do a splendid work down there—has accomplished a 
good deal of good, and as he becomes better informed of the 
necessities of the institution will be enabled to do more good. 
His environment has been that of a newspaper man connected 
with the advertising department of one of the great metropoli- 
tan magazines of this country, and he can only see the accom- 
plishments of advertising through an advertising medium of 
that character, 

I suggested to him, and I appeal to you if it is not reasonable, 
that if he wants to get this information to every one of these 
` boys a far better way of advertising would be to take and notify 
the Congressman from each district of each new ruling, each 
new service or privilege, showing what this boy and that boy 
is entitled to, and the Congressman will see that it is put in 
every newspaper in his district and brought home to everyone 
who would be benefited by this knowledge. He could do more 
for these boys than Mr, Jones can by his kind of advertising, 
and it will not cost us anything. So by applying a little com- 
mon sense we eliminate the $1,000,000. They also ask $2,000,000 
for the purpose of collecting the premiums on insurance policies. 
There is a bill pending here now, known as the Wason bill, that 
has that very subject in its purview, and by the enactment of 
that or some other bill that expense will be provided for; and 
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so it was taken out. We also took a million dollars out of his 
estimate for field service. We have established under another 
act eight war-risk agencies, or war-risk posts, in the United 
States. Six of these have been established. Two are not estab- 
lished yet—one at Minneapolis and the other at St. Louis, I 
believe. For the activities in only the eight institutions, but 
hoping to establish one in each of the cities of the Union, he 
asks for $1,500,000. We appropriated $500,000 for that pur- 
pose. He only expended $233,000 out of the current appropria- 
tion for the six offices already created. The appropriation that 
he had this year was a little over $200,000. But they have ad- 
mitted that unless we create more offices $600,000 would be 
ample, and we believed that $500,000 would be plenty, and in 
consequence we limited our appropriation for that purpose to 
the sum of $500,000. : 

There are now employed in this institution, or were employed 
there in the month of December, about 10,000 men and women. 
At one time there were 17,000, and every man in this Congress 
knows that it was the most inefficient establishment in our en- 
tire Government; that the employees were absolutely so thick 
that they could not work if they had desired to do so; and that 
a very large per cent of them did not even desire to do so. 
Fortunately, the head of this institution at the close of the war 
secured the services of Col. Wayner, who was the official Army 
canner, I understand, over there. He has been doing a splendid 
job of canning in this establishment. He has been reducing 
these 17,000 until they had it down to about 10,000 in December, 
und the appropriation we have made of $9,000,000 for the pay- 
ment of the personnel will, according to the calculation given 
us with reference to the wages paid, provide for an average of 
7,500 clerks during the fiscal year 1921. And this, gentlemen, 
must reduce the number to that amount. And by doing so they 
will render a greater service than they have ever been rendering 
yet, in my opinion, even when they had 17,000 people down 
there. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, I will. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The only way you can limit the number is 
by limiting the appropriation? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is the only way you can do it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. You have no other jurisdiction? That 
would be legislation on the bill? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We have not. 

There is another provision that we put in this bill. We puta 
limitation on the Vederal Farm Loan Board, providing that 
hereafter all the loans made by the Federal farm boards 
throughout the United States, and there are many of them, and 
they are constantly growing and doing splendid work, should 
be paid by the Federal farm loan banks themselves and should 
no longer be a charge in general upon the taxpayers of the 
United States. I am happy to say to you that this suggestion 
met with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan Board itself; 
and their officers prepared the provision that will carry this 
into effect. 

In the Internal Revenue Department we made an appropria- 
tion that seems large. It is large, but it is the only source 
that brings to the Government any considerable revenue. We 
have added responsibilities beyond the dream of anyone in this 
country a few years ago. Whether we have given them enough 
or not is problematical. I think it is problematical even with 
those who are in charge of the enforcement of the new laws 
imposed upon the Internal Revenue Department. This depart- 
ment during the present year will have collected $6,000,000,000 
in taxes. It is charged with greater responsibilities than ever, 
though perhaps they will not be able to collect as much money 
next year as they did last. As a consequence we not only per- 
mitted their present statutory force to remain but increased it 
considerably. We allowed them $4,500,000 for the two activi- 
ties, the enforcement of the prohibition act and the enforcement 
of the narcotic act. The narcotic drug estimate submitted by 
them was $750,000, and it occurred to your committee that these 
activities could be connected up to a certain extent, and an 
agency in enfor¢ing one of these laws might be used for enfore- 
ing the other. We called the attention of the commissioner to 
our opinion in reference to this thing, and after some considera- 
tion he said that he thought that could be done, and that they 
were already attempting to organize their force in accordance 
with the suggestion I have made. And in consequence we re- 
duced that appropriation $250,000. 

We inereased the appropriation for the Patent Office because 
of the absolute necessity existing there. The Patent Office 
has had less attention paid to it in the last few years than 
almost any other department. When the war ceased all the 
ingenuity of the American people was turned toward the 
invention of instruments of peace rather than those of war. 
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The American people are the greatest inventors upon the face 
of the earth. They have invented more instruments and differ- 
ent kinds of machinery and appliances in proportion to our 
population than any other people upon the face of the earth. 
And the very necessity ‘that confronted us when war broke 
upon us aroused the inventive genius of the American people 
as it had never been aroused before. In consequence the ap- 
plications for patents coming through the department are now 
115 per cent greater than they were before we got into the 
war, and the trade-mark registrations have increased more than 
100 per cent. The income in 1918 was $1,975,728; in 1919 it was 
$2,418,824, and the estimate is that for this year it will far exceed 
this amount. And, if you please, this is one of the few self- 


sustaining departments of the Government. After paying all 


their overhead, after paying everything that they could be 
charged with if they were running as an independent business 
establishment itself, they will have a surplus this year of over 


$150,000; and by reason of the fact that some time ago we 


doubled the price of a patent from 5 to 10 cents, the amount of 
surplus will continue to grow greater. We think that justified 
us as a business proposition, letting alone the efficiency required, 
in making the increase, 

We appropriated for the Census Office, as I believe I stated a 
while ago, the sum of $5,000,000. ‘The estimate was for 
$6,215,000. This office had already received $17,550,000 out of 
their estimates for completing the work of $23,000,000, which 
leaves 51,500,000, which can not be used until after the close 
of this fiscal year and until after another shall have 


convened, and which may then know ‘their absolute necessities, 
made, { 


when that appropriation will be 

There were but ‘two salaries of chiefs of bureaus increased by 

this bill, Your committee felt they were justified in increasing 

the salary of Dr. Putnam, at the head of the Library of Con- 
gress, $1,000. He is now getting $6,500. We have made it 
$7,500. The evidence disclosed the fact that there is no great 
library in the United States but what pays its chief more than 
what Dr. Putnam is paid. The cities of Brooklyn, New York, 
Cincinnati, and ‘Chicago pay their librarians $10,000 a year. 
This is the parent library that has to do with all of them, to 
which all look for their guidance, and its chief has been paid 
only $6,500. 

We have increased the salary of the Director of the Botanic 
Garden, who is receiving $2,400. We felt that by reason of the 
responsibility of that place and the excellent work done by the 
present incumbent his salary should be incréased from 52,400 
to $3,000 

We did not undertake to increase or to consider the salaries 
of the clerical forces in the various departments, for the rea- 
son that this Congress enacted a law appointing a commission 
upon reclassification. They are engaged upon that work now 
and their report is soon to be submitted. We felt that it would 
not be proper for us until we have that report to do that thing. 
That there is need for reclassification all will admit. We 
found clerks who were being paid a certain salary in one de- 
partment and a clerk doing exactly the same kind of work in 
another department is paid ‘another salary, and this disparity 
has grown up on account of the unfortunate manner of differ- 
ent committees making these increases and creating these offices 
and at the same time establishing these divergent salaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired, 

Mr. MANN of IIIinois. 
man desire? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. About 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman's time may be extended 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman's time be extended 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I wish also to call the attention of the 
committee to the provision in this bill with reference to the com- 
pensation of Members’ clerks. We inserted the same language in 
this bill that already exists by reason of a resolution passed at 
the last Congress, providing for the sum of $3,200. This increase 
is subject to a point of order, but if a point of order is raised 
against it and sustained, I wish to apprise the committee of the 
condition we would be in. ‘The only law that authorizes the 
expenditure of money for the Members’ clerical force is a law 
limiting it to $1,200 a year, so that unless this provision or some 
other provision is made, that figure would be the limitation under 
the law. I thought it wise te apprise the House at this time of 
this fact, so that the Members might have this under considera- 
tion and prepare for it when it comes up for discussion under the 
five-minute rule. 


How much more time does the gentle- 


We also put a provision in this bill which I know will save 
the Government many thousands of dollars in the course of a 
year, and will also save us from scandals that have occurred 
in times past and which may happen again. We have a differ- 
ent way, and these departments have a different way, in taking 
and calculating the traveling expenses and subsistence expenses 
of those connected with the Government who go about on official 
business. It has been abused to a considerable extent, and by 
reason of its want of uniformity it has occurred to the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury that some uniform system should be 
adopted, so that we have prepared and inserted in this measure 
a limitation which is intended to cover it. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to one of the inci- 
dents which prompted this legislation. The governor of Alaska 
entered upon a tour of alleged inspection of some character or 
other over the Territory of Alaska on August 5, 1918, and con- 
tinued it until October 7, 1918. During that period he expended 
$31 in tips, giving all the way from 50 cents to $6 at a time in 
tips. In one case he gave the chambermaid 56 and the porter 
$6. In that same period of time he spent $31.60 for laundry, 
showing that he at least kept his clothes clean. During that 
same period of time he expended 513 in having his trousers 
‘pressed. His total bill, including necessary and «unnecessary, 
expenses during that period of time, was 8326.22. Fifty-two 
dollars and fifty-two cents was denied. Now, it is just such 
practices as this that makes it absolutely necessary for the 
adoption of some sort of a provision whereby the auditing 
officers and the Comptroller of the Treasury might have some 
chance of putting.a stop to the same. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANN of Hilinois. The gentleman proposes by the bill to 
cut off the opportunity for making such expenditures, but he 
also proposes to raise the salary of the governor of Alaska 
$1,000. Would it not be cheaper to let him continue to make 
these expenditures and keep his salary as it is? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman is misinformed. We 
did not raise his salary. We had an application to raise his 
salary, but we denied it. That is what we did to the governor 
of Alaska. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I may be mistaken, but my recollec- 
tion is that the gentleman's report says you raised it $1,000. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. If the gentleman will examine 
the bill, he will find that we did not raise it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have not examined the pill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The application was refused. 

Here is another practice whereby the good offices of the Gov- 
ernment are abused and the good intentions of the law are sub- 
verted. ‘These gentlemen who are going about over the country 
on official business are, under the law, entitled to be paid for 
their absolute and necessary expenses; but in the instance that 
I have called to your attention, this gentleman was not engaged 
in doing the business of the Territory at all, He was engaged 
In a political-speaking campaign from the day he started until 
he stopped, and he was stopped by reason of the fact that some 
of the citizens of Alaska sent a telegram to Mr. Lane, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to the effect that the governor was abus- 
ing not only the confidence which the Secretary had placed in 
him but was engaged in violating the law by going over the 
Territory making political speeches, and thus he stopped im- 
mediately after it was called to his attention by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Another thing to which I wish to call attention is the subject 
of the bonus. We have placed in this bill a provision for a $240 
bonus, with the same limitation that was placed in the last bill. 
We have excluded from it the police department and the fire 
department in the city of Washington, for the reason that dur- 
ing the present Congress they have had their salaries raised so 
that the least increase that any of them has received is very 
nearly twice the amount of the bonus. It would have been abso- 
lutely unfair to the other employees in the District of Columbia 
if this bonus had been permitted to these employees in the fire 
department and the police department in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

We also provided that the bonus for the playground officials 
and employees should be paid entirely out of the funds of the 
District of Columbia. We further provided that the commission 
and the clerical force created by the law passed in 1918 creating 
a Minimum Wage Board in the District of Celumbia should be 
paid entirely out of the money of the District of Columbia. I 
do not know how many gentlemen here remember having voted 
for that law, which provided for the establishment of a board 
which can go to every business man in this town and dictate to 
him the minimum wage that he shall pay to women and minors, 
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absolutely destroying the right of contract, absolutely violating 
the constitutional provision that property shall not be taken with- 
out due process of law. It was done, however, by this Congress, 
and it is still in existence. The employees of this board may be 
entitled to their bonus under the law, but we have provided that 
it shall be paid out of the moneys of the District of Columbia. 

These are some of the more important features of this bill. 
I know that when you take away things which are being enjoyed 
by others you do not add to your popularity, but I believe at 
least we will receive the sympathy of a tax-suffering public in 
our attempt to save them a few million dollars. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. I should like to inquire how much time the gen- 
Heman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LoncwortH). The gentleman from 
Indiana consumed 2 hours and 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
befere discussing the merits of the bill I feel I would not be 
joing justice to myself or to my associates on the committee if 
I did not make a statement to the House as to the service ren- 
dered by the chairman of the subcommittee. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] has, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
rendered to the House and to the country faithful, efficient, 
and able service. During the consideration of the bill it would 
have been extremely difficult to determine who were the Demo- 
crats and who were the Republicans on that committee. : 

I have been a member of this committee for some years. I 
is a committee which requires patience, toil, and care in 
making up the bills that come to it. This is true at all times. 
Since we got into war the labors have multiplied a hundredfold. 
No one not serving on this great committee can have any con- 
ception of its labors. I have helped to make up many bills in the 
appropriation committees, but this bill has presented more diffi- 
eulties, more nagging details and complications than any bill 
in whose preparation I have ever been called upon to assist 
in making up. We had to deal with lump-sum rolls, with tem- 
porary rolls; we had to deal with rolls made up of sums of money 
transferred under the Overman Act from one fund to another, 
so that we had at least four different rolls to consider. In addi- 
tien to that, many of those who were responsible for the making 
of the estimates had put onto the statutory roll many of the 
people who were on the temporary rolls, and it was necessary 
to trace them all up and eliminate them if we were to ever 
get rid of them, for once on that roll it is next to impossible to 
get rid of them even when the necessity for them is ended. 
We have sought to care for these remaining temporary positions 
out of lump sums, so that they can be dropped as soon as not 
needed. This hang over of war activities should not be perma- 
nent, but should be eliminated at the earliest day possible. If 
they ever get on the statutory roll, I have found that you can not 
blow one of them off with a stick of dynamite. The chiefs always 
find an excuse to keep them. 

I mention these difficulties, which do not confront the com- 
mittee ordinarily but which have confronted us in the framing 
of this bill, te give you some idea of the enormous amount of 
detail when you take into consideration the thousands of sal- 
aries to be considered. For these reasons I think the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] is to be congratulated on the magnifi- 
cent showing which he has made. He has been patient, pains- 
taking, efficient, and I am sure he has exercised that legislative 
eourage which ought to characterize every man on the floor of 
the House in doing what he believes to be right. [Applause.] 

I also wish to say for our other colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee that they have been equally industrious, but it just hap- 
pened that the burden fell largely upon the chairman of the 
committee, and I am sure that I am voicing the sentiment of 
the entire subcommittee when I make this statement publicly, 
because I believe it is due the gentleman from Indiana, in order 
that his colleagues in the House may know how faithfully he 
has served upon this committee. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the committee, I do not believe it will be said 
that I have ever been charged with being an extravagant mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations. On the contrary, since 
I have been a member of that committee I have endeavored to 
appropriate public funds with the same degree of care that as 
an attorney or administrator I would handle a trust fund, and I 
believe that my colleagues on the committee will also say that 
when I am convinced that a salary should be increased, er that 
money should be appropriated and paid, I have not hesitated to 
say so. But I also feel that everyone who has ever served with 
me will with equal readiness say that until conyinced of 
the necessity of the appropriation I do not hesitate to say 
so. I want also to say that in so far as I have been able to 
observe none of my colleagues on the committee in using the 
snickersnee has displayed any favoritism. 

The chairman of the subcommittee has so thoroughly covered 
the details of this bill in his very clear statement that it is not 


necessary for me to go into details as to the items in the bill. 
There were a few differences, most of them minor, and I shall 
not mention them. There are two or three, however, to which 
I will call your attention. This bill consolidates “ Purchase“ 
and “Storage and Traffic.” At this time my colleague [Mr. 
McAnprews] and I thought this ought not to be consoli- 
dated, because the Army reorganization bill will become a 
law on the ist of July, the time this bill goes into effect, and that 
bill will control. We should have waited until the committee 
on Military Affairs, having legislative jurisdiction, had acted, 
This present organization, which is now being disturbed, is the 
organization which Gen. Goethals perfected during the war. 
This department under the old organization failed to function. 
Chaos and confusion reigned. The two departments were then 
combined. Goethals separated them. They functioned. Now, 
to consolidate again may break up an organization which in 
time of war was found necessary. Gen. Goethals gave the whole 
matter great consideration, and was selected by the Secretary 
of War to relieve the situation, which at the time was alarming. 
Just think of the mighty task of securing the war supplies 
from farms and factories—that is, having them produced—and 
then, after production, having them assembled and distributed 
to the various units of the Army in America and in Europe—the 
greatest problem of the war. This organization accomplished 
this mighty feat, and I think before we break it up and go back 
to the old system, which failed, we should hesitate. 

It is true that it is contended on one side that it will save 
some money. On the other hand, it is contended by the other 
side that it will not save a cent. The truth is that the Army 
officers responsible for the old organization in the Quartermaster 
General's office have resented the new organization, and it is a 
question of Army politics, a question of who has authority. So, 
Mr. Chairman, the minority of the subcommittee thought it 
best to leave this organization alone and let the reorganization 
bill settle the controversy, as, by the way, it will do, irre- 
spective of what we do in this bill. 

The item about which my colleague [Mr. McAnprews] and I 
differed with the majority of the committee was the abolishing 
of the commercial attachés and the reduction of the amount for 
the service of commercial agents abroad and other activities of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

I have never been wedded to the commercial attaché system. 
On the contrary I do not believe it is wise to have our commerce 
and our diplomacy mixed up together. I will not go into a 
discussion of that question; but the reason that I thought it 
unwise to reduce at this time the force which we had in foreign 
countries was that within the next 18 months, when peace 
treaties shall have been signed and the world shall assume a 
normal condition, or as nearly so as it can within that time, 
the governmental activities of other countries will be reaching 
out for foreign trade, and they will not only establish this 
service, but according to the testimony before our committee 
the other ‘Governments, and especially the English Government, 
have adopted practically this form of governmental activity in 
extending foreign trade. Therefore, feeling that we ought not 
to disturb our relations, and especially in the Far East, I 
thought we ought to give to the Secretary of Commerce the 
amount carried in the current law, and I also believed that, 
notwithstanding the deplorable conditions in Europe, it would 
be wise not to disturb in any way this service in Europe at 
the present time. 

The people of the South are especially interested. Our cotton 
crop must seek foreign market, not only the raw cotton but 
the manufactured cotton. Our American mills should be kept 
in close touch with conditions abroad so as to secure this trade 
at least on equal terms with our foreign competitors. 

If America makes up her mind that she is not going to look 
after this character of service, in my judgment, our foreign 
trade is going to suffer. 

The great Imperial Government of Germany was the first 
Government that undertook to use the Department of Commerce 
for the purpose of extending her trade throughout the world. 
It is true that England had a magnificent consulate system 
throughout the world, but Germany pursued the course of tak- 
ing specialists, for instance, in the shoe business or the cloth- 
ing business, and establishing proper financial relations in for- 
eign nations. In addition to that she would ascertain the kind 
and character of goods needed in a particular nation, then 
would give that information to the manufacturers and have 
them manufacture the character of goods used in that section 
of the world. Then, following up that information, the German 
traveling man would go into all the foreign nations and sell 
to these nations because, first, the financial arrangements: had 
been made, and, second, the needs and necessities of the country 
along these lines had been ascertained. He was after the busi- 
ness. 
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T recall a letter written by an English consul in India on one 
occasion back to his home office. He said: 

I walked into the office this morning, took off my hat, looked on the 
inside, and found it was made in Germany. I walked upon a rug which 
was made in Germany. I hung my hat up on a costumer that was made 
in Germany. The pen that I write this letter with was made in Ger- 
many. 1l took up some stationery, upon which I am writing this letter 
and if you look through and see the watermark you will find that it 
was made in Germany. I am writing on a table that was made in Ger- 
many; I am wearing a suit of clothes and a pair of shoes that were 
made in Germany; and about the only thing made in England is your 
consul who is writing this letter. 


He was giving that as a statement of what the German com- 
mercial system had done. Secretary Redfield, in my judgment, 
has been a great Secretary of Commerce. It has been said by 
some that it would take two Treasuries to supply his demands, 
But he did make a great Secretary of Commerce. At this time 
I was unwilling that we should curtail this service that Secre- 
tary Redfield has built up. I did not ask that the appropriation 
be increased, but I wanted the current law, because I do want 
America to take her place as one of the great commercial na- 
tions of the world. And in building up that commerce I do not 
want it put back in our Diplomatic Service and conducted along 
the -dollar-diplomacy route, but along the line of merit, as an 
arm of our commerce. I am opposed to mixing our diplomacy 
and business. I have many fundamental reasons for this, but 
I will not take the time to go into that now. 

We have made an effort to reduce expenses in this bill without 
crippling the Government in the least. I do not believe that it 
is possible to make any radical reduction in expenses without 
hurting somebody. You may not hurt the public service, but 
you are going to hurt the fellow that holds the job, and it is 
going to take some little nerve to do it. I welcome my Repub- 
lican friends into the ranks of economy. We have been preach- 
ing this doctrine for a century, and we are glad that we haye 
converted you. In the campaign you are now making for econ- 
omy I strike hands with you across the aisle and say that I will 
do everything in my power to help you reduce the expenses of 
the Government. [Applause.] 

I was talking to a gentleman, whose name I will not mention, 
but he has served in the Cabinet with distinction and also in the 
Senate. He is not of my political faith. I met him a few weeks 
ago in a street car and we were riding down town together. He 
asked me how we were getting along in the House. I said “Iam 
joining hands with the Republicans endeavoring to reduce ex- 
penditures in the Government activities; but,“ I said,“ there is a 
great deal of difficulty about it.“ Well,” he said, I know the 
difficulty that you have, because, as you know, I have served in 
the Cabinet and I have served in the Senate, so I know both ends 
of it. And let me tell you, I know of but one way to per- 
form a surgical operation, and that is to cut, and when you 
cut it means blood. You will sometimes have to cut a nerve 
and somebody has got to suffer, but at least you ought to make 
the cut for the benefit of the patient ; make the cut in the interest 
of the public service, make it for the benefit of Uncle Sam, for 
the benefit of the American people and the Government.” 

I agree with him; it takes a whole lot of courage. Ask my 
colleagues on the committee as to the enormous amount of pres- 
sure that is brought to bear on the committee. In addition to 
that, on the part of the Government comes the head of a depart- 
ment and says that you have done a great injustice. Now, I 
would not have any respect for a bureau chief that did not feel 
that his bureau was an important one and that if we did not 
give him what he asked for he would feel that he was being 
wronged, because it takes that kind of a spirit to make a good 
Government official. But you have got to exercise nerve and 
say no when the taxpayers are staggering under a heavy load. 
Another thing: When you make a cut that affects a constituent 
of mine, my constituent comes and tells me what a gross injus- 
tice has been done. I go to the committee and say you must not 
do that. 

Take a man who is the head of a bureau. You cut his bureau 
and he goes to his Representative or to his Senator and com- 
plains that something has been cut out of his particular sec- 
tion of the country, say, down South. Suppose you have taken 
Some activity away from my district, some activity from my 
State. I am immediately telegraphed to, and then I feel that 
I have got to get busy; if not, I am going to lose some votes. 
The result is that the interests in my section build fires behind 
me. These are some of the many things that you have to 
contend with in reducing expenses of the Government. In my 
country they will say, Why don't you reduce them somewhere 
else?“ and then the other fellow from some other place will 
say, Why don’t you reduce them down South?’ In fact the 
South gets the hot end of it. These difficulties multiply when 
you endeayor to reduce the expenditures of Government all 


along the line. But let me say this: If these expenditures 
in Government are not reduced, if we do not exercise real 
courage and good judgment toward that end, mark what I tell 
you, the Government will continue to grow burdensome, and 
as the burdens of Government will grow greater and more 
people are covered into the salary rolls, and oppression and 
taxation rest more and more heavily on the masses of the 
people, socialism and anarchy—to my mind the most alarming 
tendencies of government—will rapidly increase. Not only that, 
but you will not find a man who believes in socialism, or who 
has in mind the idea that there should be a common ownership 
of property, who will object to any new activities on the part 
of the Federal Government, except those pertaining to the 
Army and the Navy. There is no new governmental activity 
that you can propose to a socialist that he will not instantly 
agree that he wants the Government to take charge of it, and 
why? Because the greater number of activities you have cov- 
ered into the Government service, the more people you have who 
are themselves in sympathy with continuing those activities and 
adding others until there will be no room for private business. 
All will be done by the Government, which is socialism. 

Gentlemen of the House, let us hasten to return to constitu- 
tional and economic government. I believe in that everlastingly 
sound principle of government—economy of public expense, that 
labor may be lightly burdened. Government should not and 
our own Government was not established to furnish employment 
for labor or to take care of labor, but was established to secure 
to labor what it earned and see that it had equal rights with all. 

Not only that, but let us quit talking laboring classes. This 
is not a government of classes. Let us not create a class 
or classes. There ought not to be any system of com- 
merce, any system of government, any system of organiza- 
tion of industrials that will bring about a laboring class and 
a capitalistic class. [Applause. ] There ought to be no such 
divisions, and when you shall by arbitrary law, when you shall 
by any system of economics, establish an organization so that a 
man by such organization belongs to a particular class, because 
he sells only his toil, and you fix his status there by such or- 
ganization, I do not care what you call him, I do not care what 
name you give him, you will in this Republic have established 
a class, which is dangerous to the Republic and, if not remedied, 
will destroy it. Therefore I do not want such divisions ever 
made in society in America. I want the boy born in poverty to 
know that if he is economical, if he is energetic, if he is honest, 
and if he will become efficient in any line of endeavor he 
will succeed. It is this knowledge, this hope, and this incentive 
that have made America the greatest nation on earth. I am 
unwilling that any modern organization or false doctrine shall 
destroy that hope in any boy’s heart. [Applause.] I want it 
implanted in the heart of every boy able to understand, whether 
he be born in the hovels of a city or in a cabin of a rural dis- 
trict, that when he opens his eyes in this world he is opening 
them under a sky and in a country where he can know as he 
grows older that he has equal opportunities with everyone else. 
Let him have in his heart that everlasting principle that labor 
is honorable and that idleness is dishonorable. 

Let it be instilled into his mind that he must become a worker 
and a producer in this world either with his hands or with his 
brains, and he shall become, by his own energy and the exercise 
of his own power, stronger every day, and he will be one of those 
who become the captains of industry, who wield influence in 
the communities in which they live, and who will finally direct 
the affairs of state. These are the men who make the great 
leaders of the world and have made America great. [Applause.] 

I have no faith in the doctrine that every man is entitled to 
a living wage. Do not become startled or angry. I have voted 
for every measure that I could to advance the interests of labor. 
I do not believe in weighing the palpitating human heart in the 
same scales where you weigh a pound of bacon, nor am I will- 
ing to deal with labor as you deal with a mere commodity. I 
want to deal with labor as having a heart and a mind which 
can feel, something which has an entity, something which is a 
part of government, something that is a moving, thinking con- 
science. I would not let any man believe, however, that he is 
entitled to a living wage, for it is not true. No man is entitled 
as a matter of right to a living wage. He is entitled to all that 
he earns. He is entitled to all, by virtue of his skill and his 
ability, he is capable of earning. The man who can make the 
equivalent of 2 pairs of shoes a day ought not to have the 
same wage, although working to the best of his ability, as the 
man who makes 10, yet he may eat as much and wear as much, 
He is not as useful to society. I would not have that doctrine 
accepted in this country, because it makes for inefficiency. Why 
should a man become efficient if he earns no more than the 
inefficient? 
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That is the criticism that I have of our civil service in this 
country. I agree literally with the chairman of this committee 
that great reforms can be made in our civil service. 

The civil service now means that he who lives under the civil 
service and is able to hold his position by the least amount of 
toil receives just as much as those who are efficient, simply 
because he has been in the service a certain number of 
years, and, therefore, is entitled to promotion or to an in- 
crease in pay. That is the wrong idea. I do not believe in 
that. Let us take this illustration: Suppose I had a farm 
and my neighbor had a farm. My neighbor gets up every morn- 
ing and works hard. He builds fences, and digs ditches, and 
builds a nice home, and makes money, and becomes prosperous 
because he is energetic. I have the same sort of farm to start 
with, but I am not energetic and do not work as hard or as 
wisely. In the course of a few years my neighbor has a pros- 
perous farm, one that pays good money, while mine does not 
pay. Would you say that the man who has a farm that is not 
well tended, the inefficient man, shall get just as much as the 
man with the well-worked farm? You would not believe that 
for a moment. The difference between the two is that the 
civil-service employee is attached to the pay roll of the Treasury 
and he gets just as much when he is a bad tenant at a desk 
and when he is inefficient as the man who is efficient, and I say 
that that is wrong. 

That ought to be remedied. I do not believe that that idea 
ought to run through all the labor organizations throughout 
this country. I believe it ought to be always a question of effi- 
ciency, and efficiency ought to be rewarded. I am not justifying 
any capitalistic injustice. I think that a great deal of the un- 
rest in this country may be traced largely to the selfishness and 
greed of mankind. I think we might with profit preach various 
sermons from our sacred desks occasionally from the text that 
“the love of money is the root of all evil.“ I believe that that 
is literally true. I beliéve if we studied and analyzed the evils 
of mankind we could trace back many of our disturbances and 
conditions to the love of money. In other words, the man who 
has a competency, who has an income more than he can expend, 
seems to love money greater than ever and desires it more than 
he did formerly. He becomes oppressive, and by using any 
special privileges that he may get or that come through the 
Government in which he lives he may simply enhance his oppor- 
tunities to get more money. And so the conflict is going on as 
it is now between labor organizations on the one hand and capi- 
tal organizations on the other, : 

I do not believe that that is a healthy situation for us. I 
think the public, what Carlyle called“ the inarticulate mass, the 
unorganized mass,” should be considered. We have a few thou- 
sand capitalists on the one hand and about 4,000,000 organized 
labor on the other, and here between them are 100,000,000 people 
standing mute, standing unorganized. They have no one to come 
around the committee room and appeal for them. As Carlyle 
said of them, they are inarticulate. They do not clamor around 
committee rooms, but you will find men of great capitalistic influ- 
ence have their representatives here, and you will now find 
the labor organizations have theirs. The great public, the 
masses, have none. Gentlemen, that situation can not exist 
long, because you must do justice and equity not only as be- 
tween the two but as to this third party—the people—as well. 
I believe the Government of the United States and the State Gov- 
ernments are stronger than the demands of either capital or 
labor, or of both combined, and capable of making both of them 
do right. Make both of them amenable to law. [Applause.]j 
If you do not have this rule of law, you are either going to have 
some form of despotism or some form of Bolshevism. 

I am nothing but an old-fashioned American; an old-fashioned 
Democrat, if you please. I believe in the Government and in 
the Constitution established by the fathers. I believe in the 
Government that was adhered to and upheld by George Wash- 
ington. I believe in the Government that was loved and de- 
fended by Andrew Jackson. I believe in the Government that had 
its very origin in the principles announced by Thomas Jefferson 
and the Declaration of Independence, and I have no apologies to 
make. Under this Constitution we have grown from 13 small 
Colonies into the strongest and wealthiest people on earth. It 
has been the hope of all struggling people everywhere. Why 
shall we now depart from those principles? No; gentlemen of 
the House, it is our highest achievement when we can reestab- 
lish the Government upon those principles which for the dura- 
tion of this World War were suspended. . Let not these contend- 
ing forces—selfish capital, on the one hand, and socialistic labor, 
on the other—destroy it. Each is endeavoring to use the powers 
of the Government for their own advantage. Let us say to 
both, “ You shall be subject to law.” 


I have some uneasiness in my heart when I find a man who 
does not love a government by law. I believe as long as we 
have a government by law we should have the same rule to con- 
trol all—labor and capital, rich and poor. Where you have no 
special privilege or special right that I do not have, where you 
have the same right to go into business that I have, where you 
have the same right to go into a profession that I have, and as 
long as the Government gives to each of us that right certainly 
it is up to each and every individual man by his own energy, by 
his own enterprise, by his own power to help himself. In other 
words, every man who lives under this flag of ours shall always 
have under the law equal rights. This is all any brave man 
wants. It is all any honest man would have. If he is not brave 
and honest, then he should be compelled to take nothing that the 
aks bp not give him. He should be made to do right. [Ap- 

use. 

Mr, Chairman, let us adhere to these simple truths in dealing 
with every cent in the Public Treasury. When men clamor for 
high salaries and big appropriations they are asking us, the rep- 
resentatives of the people, to take from those yery people, who 
honored us with their suffrage, money for their benefit, and not 
because they are prompted by the common good. It is our duty 
to fix salaries not for the benefit of the officeholder but for the 
good of the people. The clamor that comes from every officer 
and employee of the Government for higher salaries is sad com- 
mentary upon the state of mind of this favored class. Not 
one of them holds his position by compulsion. On the con- 
trary, if one of these is discharged a wail goes up; and every 
possible influence is used to get restored upon the rolls of the 
Government. There are some exceptions to the rule, and those 
exceptions are always found among the best and most efficient 
employees. The officer or employee who is in love with the work 
is not after the salary only but takes pride in the service and is 
not thinking solely of pay day. They do not hold Congressmen 
in contempt who do not yield to their demands. Some people 
seem to think that the sole and only purpose of Congress meet- 
ing is to take from the people money and turn it over to them. 

If we adhere to these simple truths we should deal with money 
in the Treasury as the money of the people, for there is not one 
penny in the Treasury that Congress does not take from some 
citizen who earns it with his hands or with his brain, and no 
man has the right to come to me and ask me to appropriate 
money out of the Federal Treasury for private use or private 
benefit of any man. He ought to convince me and the other 
Members of Congress that that appropriation of money which 
he seeks is for public use, and that the prime reason for the 
appropriation is that it is needed for public use, and the man 
who draws the salary is a mere incident and instrument of 
public use. Therefore when I find any unnecessary activity, 
however old the activity and however long it has been continued, 
it should be abolished. It is said that Jim Sherman when 
elected Vice President noticed that a man brought up a snuff- 
box and put it on the Vice President's desk. Jim said. What 
are you bringing that up to me for?” The man replied, “It has 
been customary to do this always,” and Jim said to him, “ You 
may draw your salary, but do not bring that box back any more.” 
You know, in the early days every Senator had at his desk 
a snuffbox, and it was the duty of an employee to keep those 
full from the big box at the Vice President's desk. Well, the 
habit of taking a pinch of snuff had ceased many generations 
before, but on account of the job they still held on to this old 
custom. I am afraid that the necessity for a great many activi- 
ties of the Federal Government has long since ceased, but the 
jobs and the salaries are still there, and therefore we should 
have what my friend [Mr. KAHN] was prone to call a“ snoop- 
ing committee—I did not like the word very much at the time, 
but I have become infatuated with it—that this legislative body 
should have a snooping committee, not for the purpose of playing 
polities or doing anybody an injustice, but for the honest purpose 
of ascertaining what is going on, and you would find that it 
would render a very important service. These departments are 
so big and so varied, and the number of people working for the 
Government so numerous, that many abuses may exist for years 
and never be known unless Members of Congress canvass the 
departments regularly. À 

My two Republican colleagues and I went down to a certain 
department of the Government. The man at the head of it is in 
favor with all of us. There is no more magnificent gentleman 
in the Government. He is a man of honesty, a man of integrity, 
and a man of ability. But we decided we would just drop down 
there unheralded ; and so under the leadership of our chairman, 
who looks more like a farmer than anybody on that com- 
mittee except Mr. Wason and myself, we walked into a cer- 
tain department and went through five wings. There were 
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15 rooms altogether, and I think in them there were 1,000 or 
1,200 people. We just went in. A fellow admitted us and we 
walked on through and looked about. I asked in the first room 
I went into, Do you have about the average number that are 
now in here at work?“ The reply was, “Yes.” I counted the 
desks that were vacant and looked over the space and called the 
attention of my colleagues to it; and we went on through four 
of the wings without anyone knowing who we were. I believe 
I make a conservative statement when I say that half of the 
desks did not have anybody about them, and not more than half 
of the space was being used, and about half of those seated at 
the desks were apparently doing nothing. 1 

Finally we got into a place where they had bonds. I do not 
know whether they took us for burglars or not. A fellow 
stopped WASON as we were entering. I do not know whether 
he thought Mr. Wasox looked more burglarious than the rest of 
us or not. But he stopped him and said, You can not get in 
here, because we have valuables.” WaAson, who had been sud- 
denly stopped by this gentleman, said politely to that august 
personage with the uniform on, “ We are Members of Congress.” 
He said, “I beg your pardon,” and turned him loose. We went 
out into the hall and our man in uniform disappeared. That 
department contained the busiest bunch of people you ever saw. 
They all seemed busy. Why such a difference? The chief was 
perhaps more strict. 

I tell you that little story in order that you may know that 
there is exactly what my friend from Indiana [Mr. Woop] calls 
loafing in these departments. It is not due to any fault of any 
Democrat either, because a majority of these bureau chiefs are 
Republicans, and have been here since I have been in Congress, 
and Mr. Taft was President when I was first elected to Congress. 
They are not confined to any party. You will find most of the 
chief clerks and bureau chiefs have been there for years. They 
are good fellows; but it is the system that is wrong. I do not 
blame these people. Congress is to blame. The system is all 
wrong. You may discharge all of these people and put in new 
ones, and in a few years the same condition will prevail. The 
Cabinet officers could do something, but if they do they are held 
up to severe criticism and even censure. One of our Cabinet 
officers has done his duty, but he is now the target for all sorts of 
unjust criticism. Even Congressmen and Senators engage in 
the crusade. 

We passed through this House a few years ago a bill which 
provided that an efficiency rating should be kept, and if after 
five years’ service they did not make a certain percentage they 
would automatically go out of the service, but if they made a cer- 
tain rating they would be automatically advanced. Do you know 
what happened? The bill passed the House and the Senate, but 
the employees themselves got the bill vetoed. In other words, 
an efficient employee would welcome that sort of a proposition, 
because he is bound to be advanced, and advanced materially, 
in salary. But the inefficient did not want it, because if they 
fell below a certain standard of efficiency they would be auto- 
matically dropped. Therefore the conclusive proof must be 
that inefficiency prevails, because if the majority of the em- 
ployees under the civil service had known that they could 
render efficient service.they would have favored the bill. 

Now, if you Republicans want to economize you might -just 
as well get busy, gentlemen. I tell you what I want done, too, 
When the next Democratic House comes in, which will be at the 
expiration of this Congress, I want you Republicans to be as 
courageous as you gentlemen have been up to date during 
this session in reducing expenses. It is easy to reduce expenses 
when the other fellow is President and his crowd is in power, 
but not when your crowd is in power. My Republican friends 
never before stood for economy. 

Mr. MADDEN. What difference does it make who is Presi- 
dent? We are the representatives of the people of the United 
States, and we ought to represent them with courage and 
fidelity. 

Mr. SISSON. I agree with my friend exactly. But the great 
trouble is that I found it a very much easier matter for me 
to get up and raise sand with Mr. Taft and his administration 
than it is to raise sand now. I believe the gentleman from 
Illinois finds the same thing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, SISSON. Yes. - 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Mississippi knows 
that it never made any difference to me who was in. 

Mr. SISSON. I believe my friend is an exception to the rule, 
and I hope I am. I do not believe that my friend has any more 
of that kind-of courage than I have. 7 

Mr. MADDEN. I will give the gentleman credit for being 
one of the most courageous and economical Members of Con- 
gress who has served here during my time. 


Mr. SISSON. I appreciate what my friend says very much. 
I am going to make this confession, that it was much easier 
for me to jump on the Taft administration than it is for me 
to jump on the Wilson administration. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And safer. 

Mr. SISSON. Safer, with my constituents back home; that 
is true. In other words, I have had a good many gentlemen 
who have run against me for Congress make the charge that I 
was not standing by the President. That is not a charge you 
like to have laid at your door. 

But, my friends, I am going too far afield. However, I would 
like to do this: I want my good friends on the Republican side, 
when we Democrats come in next time, to continue to advocate 
economy. Do not quit as soon as the election is over. It has 
been a tenet of the Democratic Party from its birth to be eco- 
nomical, and, although we may elect by an overwhelming ma- 
jority a Democratic President and a Democratic House and 
Senate, I want you to help us get the Government down to bed- 
rock and help run it economically, as our party has pledged the 
people in the past it would do. 

The present high expenses are due to the war and should not 
be a matter of partisan politics. When the United States is in 
trouble Brother TSOox, of Connecticut, and I are of one mind. 
Not only that, if I knew that by waiting 30 days or 60 days I 
could buy for $1,000 $10,000 worth of stuff that Pershing said “I 
need right now,” do you suppose I would hesitate one minute? I 
would buy the stuff right now, at whatever cost, and send it to 
him, because if he needed it for the purpose of defending the 
line and preserving the lives of our boys, no Member of Congress 
would hesitate to give it to him, and Republicans and Democrats 
have always acted together. 

War is willful waste. War is anything on earth but economy. 
War is destructive of all those things that make civilization 
safe in time of peace. Those rules which preyail in time of 
war would render intolerable the condition of the people in time 
of peace, and rules of war are one thing, and, thank God, the 
rules of peace are another. 

Now, if we have gotten back—and I hope we have—to the 
rule of peace, let us get back to that economical side where the 
people back home can say, “ Those people that we have at Wash- 
ington are economically administering this Government,” and 
then they will have confidence in you. Right at this hour there 
are many people who know we have a Federal Government who 
did not know it, except intellectually, before, but they are feel- 
ing it now, and when a man goes down in his jeans and pulls 
out three or four times as much tax as he paid heretofore, he 
knows it, and he complains. And if no other good results from 
this high taxation, I trust that it will teach the people back 
home that it does cost something to run this Government. 

Now, I want to call your attention to only one or two other 
items and then I shall close. Reference has been made to The 
Adjutant General's Office. I think it is fair to say of The Ad- 
jutant General—fair to say of Gen. Harris—that no Adjutant 
General in the history of the Government has ever had imposed 
on him the problem which confronted Gen. Harris, He had to 
deal with 4,500,000 boys from all sections of the country. These 
rolls have to be nrade up; they must be accurate. They are 
the basis for the payment of insurance. They are the basis for 
any future pensions. They become a part of the history of the 
individual soldiers, and the United States owes it to each and 
every boy that there shall be no error; that there shall be no 
mistake in his name or in his record. He is entitled to have that 
correctly recorded. 

Now, in addition to this enormous burden that he had, it was 
thrown on him practically at one time. I believe that everybody 
connected with that department will say that Gen. Harris, not- 
withstanding these complicated difficulties were thrown upon 
him, himself worked out a very much better system than had 
been worked out previously. As the testimony shows, Gen. 
Harris welcomed the Bureau of Efficiency in his department, 
and in the majority of cases he adopted the regulations which 
that department suggested to him. 

There was a difference as to the amount of money that could 
be saved in adopting one of their recommendations, and I be- 
lieve he declined to do that, but after coming before the commit- 
tee, and after we had them together, Gen, Harris agreed to 
let the Bureau of Efficiency go through his department again. 
It is fair also to say that there was some little controversy be- 
tween one member of the Efficiency Board and Gen, Harris, and 
they had a few words. But he said he was glad to have the 
members of the bureau there, that they were agreeable gentle- 
men, and he mentioned Mr. Brown by name. His difference was 
with another member of the commission. N 

The results show that Gen. Harris has worked a great econ- 
| omy, in that-the method which he adopted cost the Government 
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infinitely less money than it would have cost if he had not him- 
self adopted new methods of economy and accepted the methods 
of the Bureau of Efficiency. I think it is fair to say that much 
respecting Gen. Harris. * 

I have already discussed the commercial attachés. I want to 
say one word with reference to the War Risk Bureau. I admit 
that there have been many mistakes, but when we take into 
consideration the fact that this is to-day the greatest insurance 
company in the world, that this insurance company has more 
names on its rolls than any other insurance company in the 
world, and that while other insurance companies have built up 
their business gradually and their growth has been by week 
and week and from month to month and from year to year, this 
was all thrown on it at once. There have been several changes 
in the management there, whether wisely or unwisely need not 
be discussed. The complaint was pretty great, and they have 
had, as I recall, three different men in charge of it. 

Now, I do believe, and I agree with the chairman, that the 
present head of that department is an efficient man. I also agree 
with the chairman in the belief that he asked too much for 
publicity. As a matter of fact I did not think he needed any 
of that money for publicity. But it is fair to say that in my 
judgment this department is in better condition now—infinitely 
better condition—than it has ever been in before, and I believe 
that they are working out many of the tangles that they have 
been in in the past. It is a job which no man on earth wants. 
It is a job which no man in the world would willingly tackle, 
considering the confusion in which the department was. It is 
a job that has to be pushed onto somebody, and I think it ought 
to be said that they are doing much better service than could 
have been expected under all the circumstances, That is my 
judgment. 

I do not know of a department or business where the whole 
earth, nearly, was thrown onto them in a jumble, where they 
had to build from the ground up, had to guess at the number 
of employees they should have. And it was nothing but a 
guess, and it is nothing but a guess even now, as to how many 
employees there are that are going to be dropped. But after it 
shall have been thoroughly developed, I believe that the present 
management will make a success of their work; that is, if 
they do as they have said to us in the hearings that they will 
do, that they will be glad to make report to us as to the 
number of people they have dropped; and it is fair to the com- 
mittee to say that while we have made considerable cuts in 
the estimates, yet the cuts have been made along the line 
where those in charge of the work said the cuts would do the 
least harm, because there was not a single member of the com- 
mittee who wanted to do this bureau any injustice at all. 

In my judgment, after the whole field has been surveyed, I do 
not believe we have done injustice to a single department of the 
Government, unless you agree with me as to the Department of 
Commerce. If there has been any fault on our part, it has 
been, perhaps, that we have not cut some of the departments 
that might have been cut. But in those cuts that have been 
made we exercised the very best judgment we could; and in view 
of the condition of the Treasury, in view of the platform pledges 
of my party, in view of the pledges which you gentlemen are 
making and the statements which you are making, I believe that 
Congress could not do less than to show the people that we were 
making an effort to reduce the burdens of the taxpayers, that 

“we were making an effort to make the burdens of the Govern- 
ment as light as possible; and in the future it is our duty to 
continue this until we shall be able to say to our constituents at 
home that we have brought this Government down to where the 
expenses are as light as it is possible to make them, and it is 
the duty of every Member of Congress to work to that end. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that I feel that if Con- 
gress can get itself thoroughly committed to the idea that we 
are going to know what we are doing in the future, as nearly as 
possible, we are going to be a right busy bunch. The things we 
find out in these departments are always where somebody im- 
agines that some harm has been done him. I will ask some of 
the older Members of Congress, Have you ever had any people 
come to you in the interest of the public service unless they 
themselves were affected? In other words, human beings in 
the departments are constituted like persons on the outside. 
They have the same motives, the same aims, the same ambitions. 
Their human nature is such that when a man wants a raise in 
salary he goes to the Congressman from his district and por- 
trays how much too little he gets. If a bureau chief is hurt, 
he also goes to his friends. The result is that the extravagant 
side of the Government has thousands of tongues to plead for it, 
but economy and the interests of the masses of the people never 
have anybody to plead for them. So I say let every Member 
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of Congress constitute himself a committee of one to look after 
governmental expenditures. 

It will not only make you better men and better Congressmen 
but it will make you very much busier men. You will be criti- 
cized, A man never attained to heights of fame unless he had a 
difficult path to tread. If it were easy to be great, everybody 
would be great. The trouble about it is that the pathway is 
strewn with stones. It has precipices and thorns. There are 
heights to climb, and it takes a man of courageous brain and 
heart and determination to succeed. So it takes men of courage 
and determination to face the frowns of those people who would 
use the Public Treasury for their benefit. It takes a man of 
courage to say no to his constituents who want to see the powers 
of the Federal Government used in their own interest. Yet 
when he can put his hand on his heart and say courageously, “I 
shall not lose my intellectual integrity, but I shall think and act 
for the benefit of the American people under my oath of office,” 
then he will be true to himself— . 

And it shall follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


With this as our motto and our determination we would be 


‘able to reduce governmental expenditures, in my judgment, not 


only the 333 per cent that Senator Aldrich said they could be 
reduced but I believe they could be reduced 50 per cent, and at 
the same time increase the salary of nearly everybody connected 
with the Government service, and have a better and more effici- 
ent Government service, and have a better and more efficient 
Government than we have to-day, for one-half of what we are 
now expending. [Applause.] 

In view of the fact that the election is coming on, let us not 
endeavor to make any record for the benefit of the next election. 
I have not observed in my colleagues of the majority any dis- 
position to cut these appropriations down to such a point as that 
they knew that there would have to be a deficiency appropria- 
tion in December. Therefore in the cuts wé make we ought to 
try to make them wisely, but let us not play politics. There has 
been no politics in your committee, and for God's sake let us 
have none on this floor. Let us vote honestly for the Govern- 
ment’s needs, and let us vote honestly to cut out that which the 
Government does not need, and take care of the needs of the 
people. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. ` 

Mr. MADDEN, Has the committee found any difficulty in 
getting the cooperation of bureau chiefs in its efforts to reduce 
expenditures in the various bureaus? 

Mr. SISSON. That is just as varied as human nature. As a 
rule, the bureau chiefs come before the committee with the de- 
termination to justify their appropriations. In some rare in- 
stances, like you find rare instances among men, they will tell 
you frankly that if you do not want this activity such and such a 
thing can be done. But to use an expression that is used a great 
deal in the Army service, “by and large,” you get no help from 
the bureau chiefs, 

Mr. MADDEN. So that, as a matter of fact, whatever reduc- 
tions are made in the expenses have got to be made blindly? 

Mr. SISSON. Not blindly, but without seeing perfectly, 
There is a little haze over your eyes when you do it; and there 
is this much about it—you know that every time you cut, while 
you make one bad cut in a hundred, the other ninety-nine have 
been good slashes, and ninety-nine out of a hundred does pretty 
well. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is wise, then, for the committee to 
keep the scales of justice over their eyes and cut and cut. 

Mr. SISSON. We have been doing that pretty well. Now, I 
have said to my friends privately—and I want to say it now pub- 
licly—if you will give me the chief clerks and the bureau chiefs 
in the Government, you may take the Cabinet officers and the 
President and I will run the Government. I may not dictate a 
little piece of legislation up here on the hill, but I will get out 
the estimates with my chief clerks and my bureau chiefs, and I 
will so shape things that you have either got to take a club and 
destroy my department or I will get what I want. 

Now, you talk about the civil service. This is holy and sacred 
ground now. I like to use the other word that some of my 
friends sometimes use—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Sacrilege! 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; it would be sacrilege, but I do not care 
whether Republicans or Democrats are in power, the man in a 
position to determine policies and to exercise discretion in 
regard to the conduct of affairs ought not to be under the civil 
service. I agree literally with Andrew Jackson. When you in- 
vestigate the record you will find that he turned out fewer men 
in numbers than the men before him and the men after him, 
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but here is what he did. He turned out the men in the high 
places, the men who shaped policies, the men who exercised 
discretion. And President Jackson said“ That is the will of the 
people, because they have elected me to have a Democratic ad- 
ministration, and I can not be a good Democratic general if I 
have got Whig officers all around me.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman answer me a question? I 
am not going to get into any controversy about the civil service, 
but I would like to ask this question: Is there any man in Gov- 
ernment service, inducted into that service under civil service 
rules, who enn not be dismissed if the position that he occupies 
is abolished by the Congress refusing to appropriate? 

Mr. SISSON. I think unquestionably you can refuse to ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. MADDEN. . That is the way to do it. 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman will stand up with us and 
vote with us, we will lead him in paths-of economy. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think you ought to cut a little more. 

Mr. SISSON, we did not want to be too radical. I would 
let the civil service apply religiously to everybody that per- 
forms clerical services, but every man who has got a job where 
he exercises Republican or Democratic discretion I would not 
permit to hold office if I were President of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. f 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. So that there may not be any misun- 
derstanding, and I am free to say that I may have misunder- 
stood the gentleman’s last remark, does the gentleman from 
Mississippi believe that the heads of the ‘bureaus ought to be 
changed every time there is a change in the national adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. I think there can be no :misunderstand- 
ing about that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is plain enough, but the Gov- 
ernment would be in a turmoil because the heads of the bureau 
or the division would not know anything about ‘the depart- 
ments. It takes him four years to learn, and at the end of that 
time he would be turned out. 

Mr. SISSON. If a bureau chief dies ‘to-day some fellow steps 
in and takes his place to-morrow and there is not a ripple on 
the surface, I believe that if lightning to-morrow should strike 
the bureau chiefs and the chief clerks you would find in every 
one of these departments somebody who would ‘take their 
places, and if I were a Democratic President you can bet your 
bottom dollar he would be a Democrat, or if I were a Republican 
President he would be a Republican. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, yes; but that is not the way 
political appointments are made; they are not made from the 
inside, they are made from ‘the outside. That was what was 
done in the old days, and it was the most extravagant Gov- 
ernment that ever was conducted. 

Mr. SISSON. There has not anything happened except gross 
extravagance and great inefficiency since the civil service has 
been established. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. After all, the gentleman will admit 
that up to the time of the commencement of the war the 
number of the Government employees in Washington had never 
increased in comparison with the increase of the expenditures 
of the Government. 

Mr. SISSON. I think that is true. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And that was because of the eivil- 
service law. 

Mr. SISSON. I will tell the gentleman what I think—if you 
take the expenses prior to the Civil War and the expenses for 
the last 25 or 30 years, I think the expenses have increased in 
the last 25 or 80 years with more rapidity than before. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The expenses of the Government; 
Oh. yes; but not the clerical force in Washington. 

Mr. SISSON. I have not made a comparison, but I know 
that the departments were conducted 25 years ago on an in- 
finitely less proportion to the amount of money than ‘they 
expend now dollar for dollar. . 

Mr. MADDEN. So the increased cost to the Government 
is the systematic development of extravagance. 

Mr. SISSON. That is the size of it. I have analyzed it the 
best I could; take the members of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee that have to deal with the pay rolls and you will find 
that that is the universal opinion of all of them. i 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I did 
not mean to consume an hour's time, but I thank you gentle- 
men for your kind attention. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I would like to ‘see, Mr. Chairman, 
if we can not agree on closing general debate. 

Mr. SISSON. I have consumed an hour and 5 minutes. The 
gentleman from Indiana consumed 2 hours and 10 minutes. 
That leaves me 1 hour and 5 minutes to my credit. I think we 
can get along if I have 50 minutes in addition to ‘that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have a request for two hours 
more on this side. 

Mr. SISSON. I am sure that two hours will be all that we 
ee T will be very glad to agree on two hours for general 

e. 
Mr. GARNER. You can not close general debate in com- 


Mr. SISSON. No; but we can come to some understanding. 

Mr. WOOD ef Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LONGWORTH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
12610, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Mississippi how much time he thinks is necessary 
yet upon his side? : 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, before the committee rose I sug- 
gested 2 hours to the gentleman, but since that time I have had 
a request for 20 minutes more. That makes 2 hours and 20 
minutes on this side. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have had requests for additional 
time. I have requests for 2 hours and 30 minutes, unless I can 
get some of these gentlemen to reduce their time. 

Mr. SISSON. If anyone on this side of the House should 
want to address the House, I should like to have as:much time 
as is consumed by the gentlemen on the Republican side. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Suppose we agree on 4 hours and 
30 minutes—2 hours and 20 minutes to be used by the gentle- 
man and 2 hours-and 10 minutes on this side. 

Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact the gentleman from In- 
diana has consumed one hour and five minutes more than has 
been consumed by this side already. I would like to have this 
side have as much time as the other. If gentlemen on this 
side of the House should want to speak for a few minutes under 
general debate, I would like to be in a position to accommodate 
them. I do not ask any more time than is consumed on the 
other side. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment? + 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. We have already consumed a day, or will 
have when we adjourn, in general debate on this bill. We ought 
not ‘to consume another day in general debate upon the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. We are not asking for as much time as the Re- 
publicans have had. 7 

Mr. MONDELL. I think there is no question but that gentle- 
men on the Democratic side are entitled to as much time as is 
used on this side. I am not disputing that. I think we should 
try to cut down the time on this side. I have asked for 30 
minutes myself, but Jam willing to forego all of that time. We 
must get on with these appropriation bills. I do not think it will 
do to spend two days on one bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have had requests on this side for 
2 hours and 48 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. That includes the 30 minutes the gentleman 
agreed to give me? : 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then take out the 30 minutes. = 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That would leave us 2 hours and 18 
minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman wants 2 hours 
and 18 minutes in addition to what he has already used, if he 
will.give us the same time on this side, it will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have no objection to giving the 
same length of time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Can we not cut that down and make it two 
hours on a side? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, the 
only question in which the House is interested is that of taking 
up nine hours of general debate upon this bill. It might be that 
if we should wait 15 minutes longer and ring the bells we would 
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have requests for 20 hours’ debate by other Members who might 


come in. If gentlemen yield to all requests for time, there will 
be no end to general debate upon the bill. It occurs to me that 
six hours of general debate on this bill is more than the usual 
amount. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I made a statement the other day that I thought we 
should not consume over a day in general debate on any bill. I 
am still of that opinion. At the time this bill came in I under- 
stood there was very little request for time. I realize that the 
time taken by the chairman of the subcommittee and by the 
ranking member of the subcommittee has been well spent in ex- 
planation of the bill, which has been splendidly prepared under 
their guidance. It does seem to me, however, that other gentle- 
men may very well for the time being forego the pleasure of ad- 
dressing the House at length. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is one provision in this bill that is very important and 
which I would like to discuss for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why can not the gentleman discuss the bill 
under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. MORGAN. Because there is not the time. There is a 
provision here for assessing the Federal land banks $300,000. 
That means assessing the borrowers, entirely changing the law. 
I would like to have 30 minutes to defend here what I think is 
the right of the borrowers under these land banks. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not think, in view of the fact 
that the Federal land banks themselves are entirely in accord 
with the committee, that it would require more than 15 minutes’ 
debate—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not speaking in behalf of the office- 
holders in Washington but I am speaking in behalf of the bor- 
rowers who have to pay these expenses, and I think we are 
entitled to at least 80 minutes. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the gentleman from Mississippi 
is perfectly willing to take the same amount of time in gen- 
"eral debate on this bill that is taken on that side. Now fix 
your own time. The responsibility is on you as to how much 
time you are going to take on this bill. If you decide to take 
four hours, very well and good; if you agree to six or eight 
hours, why, very well; but the responsibility is upon you gentle- 
men in reference to fixing the time. 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman from Indiana 
that we now have an hour and five minutes to our credit. Now, 
if we get an hour and 15 minutes in addition to that, it takes 
up all of the requests for time that I have. Now, if that will 
be satisfactory 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 
I think we ought to confine debate over on this side. I have 
requests for additional time for 2 hours and 25 minutes, and I 
think I am satisfied 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MONDELL, I do not think there should be any neces- 
sity for four and a half hours additional debate on this bill. 
We are reaching a point on the program where we can scarcely 
afford to spend two days in debate on a general appropriation 
bill. 


. SISSON. What are you going to take up next? You 
have no other appropriation bill ready? 

Mr. MONDELL. We will have a bill ready before this is dis- 
posed of, and the railroad bill comes up on Saturday, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I understood the gentleman from 
Mississippi to say that he would be content to have as much 
time used on that side as has been used on this. 

Mr. SISSON. No; I mean the entire time, and I say I have 
requests for 2 hours and 20 minutes. I am willing to take just 
as much time as the gentleman takes on that side. I have an 
hour and five minutes to my credit, and the gentleman can 
close debate, and I will apportion an hour and five minutes over 
here. 

Mr. MADDEN. If there is going to be any prolonged debate, 
I am going to object to it, unless the committee is willing to 
stay here until 7 o’clock to-night and have part of the debate 
to-night. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, As far as I am concerned, I will will- 
ing to stay here all night. 

Mr. SISSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Let me see if I understand this, Mr. 


peaker. 

Mr. SISSON. I have consumed an hour and five minutes and 
the gentleman has consumed 2 hours and 15 minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Two hours and 10 minutes. 
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Mr. SISSON. Now I have requests for 2 hours and 20 
minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. But the gentleman is willing to cut it down? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Our requests on this side are for 2 
hours and 25 minutes additional time. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Dentson, for the day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. HupsretH, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Raker, for one day, on account of illness. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana submit a 
request? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am trying to agree upon the propo- 
sition to give an hour and a half for this side in addition to what 
we have. 

Mr. SISSON. That would be two and a half hours. I have 
requests for 2 hours and 20 minutes, and of course the gentleman 
will give us just as much time as you take over there. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That has been the procedure 
always followed, that the same amount of time was granted to 
each side. 

Mr. GARNER. I have never known an agreement to be made 
between two sides where the time is not equally divided. 

Mr. SISSON. There is no misunderstanding about that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In round figures, then, we have an 
hour and a half on our side and you have two hours and a half 
on your side? 

Mr. SISSON. That is all right. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be divided between the two sides, one hour 
and a half on this side and two hours and a half on the other 
side, the time on this side to be controlled by myself and the 
time on the other side to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be divided, one hour and a half to 
his side, to be controlled by himself, and two hours and a half 
on the other side, to be controlled by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Sisson]. Is there any arrangement about sitting 
to-night to go with it? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. To sit until 7 o’clock to-night and meet at 
11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 


To sit until 7, and begin at 11 


Mr. WALSH. I object. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the first request? 
Mr, MORGAN. Reserving the right to object, I do not want 


to be contentious or interfere in any way, but I think that sub- 
ject is entitled to 30 minutes of discussion. It is in the bill, 
and it is very important, and I think the gentleman ought to 
concede me that much time. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I would be willing to concede it, but 
a number of other gentlemen will have to give up their time 
entirely; and I will say to the gentleman that ample oppor- 
tunity will be given under the five-minute rule. So I do not 
think it will be neglected or slighted in the least. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns this evening it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California with- 
draw the point of no quorum? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will withhold it long enough to permit the 
unanimous-consent request to be submitted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-night it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 20, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriation required by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for expenses of United States courts and miscel- 
laneous expenses of the department, fiscal years 1919 and 1920 
(H. Doe. No, 655); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
transcript of proposed legislation for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Navy and Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
“erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. LEHLBACH, from the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12607) to 
amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1919, to include members of the Regular Army Reserve 
and the Naval Reserve Force in the civil service preference 
therein provided, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 659), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, from the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 8451) authorizing and directing the United States Shipping 
Board to adjust and pay the claims of wooden-ship build- 
ers arising out of the prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes, reported the same with amendments, accompanied 
by a report (No. 660), which said bill and report were re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, from the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12608) providing 
for the employment by the United States Government of dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors of the United States and prescribing 
the preference to be extended to them in filling clerical and 
other vacancies, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 661), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 495) for the relief of Walston H. Brown, 
sole surviving partner of the firm of Brown, Howard & Co., 
and of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 
654), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2300) for the relief of the estate of Henry A. V. Post, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 655), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BABKA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9629) for the relief of the Merritt & 
Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co., reported the same with 
amendments, accompanied by a report (No. 656), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11572) for the relief of the John 
E. Moore Co., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 657), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 7 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H: R. 12281) for the relief of the William Gordon Corpora- 
tion, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 658), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12354) 
granting a pension to George W. Brown and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 12628) to provide for the 
entrance into the civil service of veterans of the war with 
Germany; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. MADDEN; A. bill (H. R. 12629) to define the meaning 
of “inability ” as used in Article II, section 1, clause 5, of the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 12630) to amend subdivision 
b of section 213 of the revenue act of 1918; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 12631) restricting the sale 
of tickets and number of admissions to theaters, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania; A bill (H. R. 12682) 
establishing the salary of bailiffs and criers in certain United 
States courts at $125 per month; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 12633) to amend an 
act entitled“ An act to diminish the expense of proceedings 
on appeal and writ of error or of certiorari,” approved February 
13, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TILSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 299) extending 
the life of the National Screw Thread Commission for a period 
of two years from March 21, 1920; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions. 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 12634) for the relief of 
Wilhelm Alexanderson ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12635) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert McNaught; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 12036) for 
ng relief of Mrs. Pasquale Nicolleti; to the Committee on War 

ms. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12637) for the relief of John E. Russell; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 12638) granting a pension to 
Cyrus J. WIlsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12639) granting a pension to Jonathan W. 
Watts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12640) granting an increase of 
pension to James M. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 12641) for the relief of 
Henry Schmidt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAINEY of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 12642) granting 
a pension to Hallie N. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. EH 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12643) granting a pension to Moses Cun- 
ningham ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 12644) granting a pension to 
Emma Lucinda Davidson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1686. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of City Council of Bos- 
ton, Mass., asking for an embargo on exportation of coal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1687. By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition of seven citi- 
zens of the sixth district of Missouri, urging the passage of 
House bill 1112; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1688. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Idaho Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, favoring the extension of the boundary 
lines of the national forests, ete.; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1689. Also, petition of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, relative to increase in rates for second-class mail, ete. ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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1690. Also, petition of the Southwestern Millers’ League, rela- 
tive to the Shipping Board, etc.; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

1691. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of citizens of La 
Salle, Peru, Ottawa, Streator, Utica, and Sandwich, III., oppos- 
ing the sale of the former German ships; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. F 

1692. Also, petition of the United Parlor, Native Sons of the 
Golden West, of San Francisco, Calif., relative to the Phelan 
amendment; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 7 

1693. Also, petition of the Central Council Committee, small- 
arms section, Rock Island Arsenal, relative to the manufacture 
of rifles at the Rock Island plant; te the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

1694. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of various citizens of 
Massachusetts, opposing the sale of the 30 former German ships, 
ete. ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1695. Also, petition of the city council of the city of Boston, 
Mass., relative to embargo on coal, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1696. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of Frank Lanterboon, 67 
Columbia Street; Marx M. Friesner, 242 East Broadway; Leo 
Hirsch, 2174 Seventh Street; Sam Lieb, 568 Grand Street; Irving 
Lichterman, 7 Pitt Street; A. J. Brenenstork; Miss Sarah Bren- 
enstork ; Sam Brenenstork, 403 East Houston Street, all in the 
city of New York, protesting against the proposed sale of former 
German ships; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1697. By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petitions of 32 
citizens of the third Rhode Island congressional district, pro- 
testing aguinst the sale of the former German ships; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1698. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Board of Trade of 
Baltimore, Md., favoring the Esch-Cummins railroad bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1699. Also, petition of the Egerton Bros., of Baltimore, Md., 
against the Gronna bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1700. Also, petition of the adjutant general of the State of 
Maryland, relative to House bill 10835; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 8 

1701. Also, petition of the National Exchange Bank of Balti- 
more, Md., relative to House bill 12379; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1702. Also, petition of Winford H. Smith, superintendent of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and Edward A. Robinson, of Balti- 
more, Md., favoring universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1703. Also, petition of the Real Estate Board of Baltimore, 
Md., the Provident Savings Bank, and the E. E. Jackson Lum- 
ber Co., all of Baltimore, Md., favoring the Esch-Cummins rail- 
road legislation, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

1704. Also, petition of Mr. Bernard Maier and other citizens, 
of Baitimore, Md., opposing the sale of the former German ships, 
ete.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1705. Also, petition of the Maryland State Association of 
Graduate Nurses, of Baltimore, Md., relative to the Army re- 
organization bill, ete. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1706. Also, petition of Ed Winslow Gillian, of Baltimore, Md., 
opposing the universal military training, etc.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

1707. By Mr. MANN of Illinois: Petition of F. I. Mann, audi- 
tor of the Illinois Farmers’ Institute, favoring nitrogen project 
nt Muscle Shoals, Ala.; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department. 

1708. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of the city 
council of the city of Minneapolis, Minn., relative to the high 
cost of living, etc. ; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

1709. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, urging the defeat of 
the Sterling-Graham bills ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1710.- Also, petition of the city of Boston, relative to an em- 
bargo on coal, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1711. Also, petition of the Men's Neckwear Cutters’ Union, No. 
15685, of Boston, against the passage of the Sterling-Graham 
sedition bills, etc. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1712. Also, petition of the Three hundred and seventh Infantry 
Post of the American Legion, urging universal military training; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1713. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of Van Wert Lodge, No. 
667, International Association of Machinists, of Van Wert, Ohio, 
protesting against the Sterling-Graham peace-time bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, t 


SENATE. 
Fray, February 20, 1920. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 18, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess. s 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Glass Kirby Poindexter 
Ball Gore Knox Ransdell 
Beckham Gronna Lenroot Robinson 
Borah Hale Lodge Sheppard 
Capper Harris McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Harrison McLean Smith, Md. 
olt enderson McNary Smoot 

Culberson Hitchcock Moses Spencer 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. Myers Sterling 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Thomas 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Jew Townsend 

e ellogg Norris Trammell 
Fernald Kendrick Nugent Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Kenyon Overman Warren 

nce Keyes Page Watson 
Gay King Phipps Wiliams 

Mr. GRONNA. I was requested to announce that the Sen- 


ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Four] is absent due to illness. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sacru of South Carolina] is detained by illness. I ask that 
this notice may continue during the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained from the 
Senate by ilmess in his family. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] is detained by 
the illness of a member of his family. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is detained at 
home by illness. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrarons], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SRIELDS] are absent on official 
business. = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD (S. DOC. NO. 230). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the United States Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement showing the 
activities of the executive departments and establishments per- 
taining to the public health and the amount expended on account 
of each of these activities, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine and ordered to be 
printed. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting a schedule of useless papers devoid of historic interest 
on the files of the Department of Labor, and requesting action 

| looking to their disposition. The communication and accom- 
panying paper will be referred to the Joint Select Committee on 
Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, 
and the Chair appoints the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] the committee 
on the part of the Senate. The Secretary will notify the House 
of Representatives thereof. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a certified copy of a joint resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Arizona, ratifying the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States extending the right 
of suffrage to women, which will be filed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had sigtied the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 796. An act for furnishing water supply for miscellaneous 
purposes in connection with reclamation projects; and 

S. 2454. An act for the relief of certain members of the Flate 
head Nation of Indians, and for other purposes. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, so far as my recollection serves 
me this is the first time since my service began as a Member of 
this body when I have asked for time to make a statement which 
most vitally concerns my most immediate relatives and myself. 

In the issue of the Washington Herald under date of Febru- 
ary 18 there appeared an editorial which was evidently written 
for the purpose of doing me great harm. Similar articles have 
appeared in other papers. These articles have evidently all 
been inspired by either Mr. Hoover or Mr. Barnes, or by both. 

On February 13 I addressed the Senate, giving my views with 
reference to the services of Mr. Barnes in connection with a 
very important industry. My criticism against Mr. Barnes was 
directed entirely against him because of the mistakes which I 
then believed, and which I still believe, he has made. I have 
criticized Mr. Hoover as food director. I have charged that 
during the war he committed a gross injustice against the 
farmers of this country. But instead of answering the criticism 
which I directed against these distinguished gentlemen, who in 
some parts of our country have been denominated as the “ Gold 
Dust Twins,” instead of answering the charges made against 
them they proceed to attack me personally, and the article in the 
Washington Herald and in the Baltimore Evening Sun of Tues- 
day, February 17, falsifies the record of my votes in this body 
in a most malicious manner. 

Mr. President, I have here the Rxconb. I was charged in 
these articles with having voted against the bond issues. I have 
here the vote upon the act providing for the first bond issue 
under date of April 17, 1917. The Recorp shows that I voted 
for it. I have the Recorp of the act of September 15, 1917, 
known as the second bond act. Upon that act there was no 
record vote. Upon the third bond act there was no record vote 
on the final passage of the act. On the fourth bond act there 
was no roll call or record vote. 8 

I have the act known as the War Finance Corporation act 
under date of March 7, 1918. There was a record vote on the 
final passage of the bill and the Recorp shows that I voted for it. 
I also have the Recorp of the passage of the fifth bond act, and I 
find that there was no record vote on the final passage of the act. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that if I was present when any 
of these acts passed, in every instance when they were passed by 
a viva voce vote, I voted for them. 

Mr. President, I have on several occasions stated in this 
Chamber that I wish to be understood that I have neither re- 
grets nor any apology to make for the votes I have cast in this 
body, but I warn these people now, whether they are British 
agents or representatives of the millionaire clubs of this country, 
that when an attack is made upon me they must not falsify the 
official records. x 

I bave never attempted to deny, and I never shall deny, that I 
voted against the declaration of war with Germany. I have 
never attempted to deny that I voted against conscription and 
that I voted against the espionage act, and the only statement 
that will be found to be true in the article of the Herald and 
other papers with reference to my votes is the reference made to 
the votes on the three measures which I have just mentioned. 
The charge that I voted against the bond bills and the appro- 
priation bills is maliciously false. Again and again I stated 
upon this floor that I would yote for any amount of money re- 
quired to most vigorously prosecute the war. I never made a 
criticism against a single appropriation made during the war. I 
did criticize the revenue bill, because I wanted to increase the 
rate of the tax imposed upon excess profits; but I was not alone 
in this effort; there were a great many Senators who voted as I 
did and who argued that it was a mistake not to increase the 
rate of tax to be imposed upon excess profits during the war. 
Later on the President of the United States asked that the tax 
in the following revenue bill be increased. I am not mentioning 
this as a criticism of those who differed with me, but I am 
making this statement simply for the purpose of showing the 
facts, and I say now that not one vote was cast by me against 
any bond bill or any appropriation necessary for the purpose of 
carrying on the war. On the contrary, the records will show that 
when a record vote was asked for upon a bond bill or upon an 
appropriation bill when my name is recorded it will be found 
as voting for it, and not against it. So far as I know there was 
no opposition to the appropriation of any amount of money 
needed. 

Mr. President, if I alone could bear the burden of the malicious 
lies uttered against me by those papers I might do so without 
complaining, but I want the Record to show that the charges 
made in the articles referred to are absolutely false. 

On the declaration of war with Austria it will be found that I 
voted for it. We were actually at war with Austria, and so long 
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as we were actually at war with this nation I preferred to carry 
on that war in a legal and constitutional way. 

These gentlemen who have succeeded in perfecting the most 
complete organization possible throughout the entire country 
manifest that they possess the cunning animal instinct of direct- 
ing the people's attention from the questions at issue, but in that 
way, it seems to me, they plead guilty to the criticisms made 
against them. . 

I have studiously avoided, as I said on last Friday, bringing in 
any undue criticism based merely upon rumors. I had a great 
many reports sent to me, but I did not use them. I had the re- 
port of the grand jury in the State of Washington with reference 
to Mr. Howser, one of the vice presidents of the Grain Corpora- 
tion, who was indicted by the grand jury in that State. But as 
an indictment is only a complaint or a charge, the charges may 
or may not be true, and for that reason I did not use it. I have 
not charged these men with being crooks or rogues, but I am 
reminded of what Theodore Roosevelt once said: 


I know how to deal with a crook, but I can do nothing with a natural- 
born fool. 


And it might be interesting to these men to know that at the 
very time when I am charged as voting against these appropria- 
tions necessary to carry on the war, there were five Gronnas in 
the service; three of them were already on the battle fields of 
France, All of them came from the Dakotas; two of them were 
the sons of my oldest brother, who died several years ago, and 
who were supporting a widowed mother. One of them was only 
17 years old when he entered the service; none of them had to be 
drafted. My youngest son entered the service before war was de- 
clared. They all entered the service as privates. One of them 
was promoted while acting as a doughboy to the rank of cor- 
poral; one of them was promoted to the rank of sergeant; and 
my youngest son was promoted on the field of battle to the rank 
of a first lieutenant in the Heavy Artillery. All of them have 
been honorably discharged. It is true that their lives were 
spared, but they came back shell-shocked and nerve-racked, and 
both their mental and physical abilities were impaired for a time, 

Now, in simple justice to these boys who served in the 
trenches and upon the fields of battle, and who fought through 
the Verdun, Metz, and Meuse and other battles, until the armi- 
stice was signed—I say in simple justice to these boys who for 
months fought upon the fields of battle, and who saw strangers 
and friends torn to shreds—I ask that the records of this body 
be given as they actually are. 

I repeat that my family did as much to win the war as any 
other family in this country. It ought not to be necessary for me 
to state that from a financial standpoint I did more than I was 
asked to do. But that is a small matter. I only did what every 
other patriotic American citizen should do; but I thought that 
this campaign of pro-Germanism was about over. I was in hopes 
that the abuse heaped upon thousands of good, patriotic citizens 
of German descent was about to end. I was in hopes that we 
were about ready to take up the question of reconstruction, and 
to make it possible for these boys to go on and help perpetuate 
this as the greatest Nation on earth in obedience to the wishes 
of the fathers. I was in hopes that it would be possible for citi- 
zens of English, of Irish, of Scandinavian, of Italian, of German, 
or of any other ancestry to get together as Americans and to 
work together as Americans for the benefit of the people of this 
great country, the United States of America. 

Mr. President, I should waver in that hope if it were not for 
the fact that we know from the teachings of the immaculate 
Master and from the teachings of the great men who followed 
Him that, in the words of Solomon, “ The lip of truth shall be 
established forever, but a lying tongue is but for a moment.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CAPPER presented memorials of sundry citizens of Port- 
land and of Norton County and Marshall County, all in the 
State of Kansas, and of sundry citizens of Collinsyille, Okla., 
remonstrating against compulsory military training, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of Admiral 
John Rogers Post, No. 28, Grand Army of the Republic, Depart- 
ment of Maryland, of Havre de Grace, Md., and a petition of 
Hicks Post, No. 24, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of 
Maryland, of Easton, Md., praying for the passage of the so- 
called Fuller pension bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Crockett Post, No. 30, 
American Legion, of California, praying for an additional bonus 
for ex-service men, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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FEDERAL IIVE- STOCK COMMISSION. 


Mr. GRONNA. I am directed by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, to which were referred Senate bill 2199 and 
Senate bill 2202, to stimulate the production, sale, and distribu- 
tion of live stock and live-stock products, and for other pur- 
poses, to submit a report (No. 429), accompanied by a bill (S. 
3944) to create a Federal live-steck commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and to stimulate the production, sale, and 
distribution of live stock and live-stock Products, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bur will be placed on the cal- 
endar, 

BILE INTRODUCED. 


Mr. KING (by request) introduced a bill (S. 3943) to estab- 
lish the standard and decimal divisions of the weights, meas- 
ures, and coins of the United States, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Standards, Weights, 
and Measures. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE. 


Mr. FRANCE. I introduce a joint resolution, which provides 
for the reestablishment of peace with Germany and for the call- 
ing of an international conference dealing with the great prob- 
lems which are not met by the treaty which is before us. I 
ask that the joint resolution be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 159) providing for the re- 
establishment of peace and the calling of an international con- 
ference to formulate plans for international cooperation was 
read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Joint resolution (S. J. * 159) providing for the reestablishment of 

peace and the call of an international conference to formulate 

plans for international cooperation. 
Whereas on the lith — of November, * the President of the 
the signing an armistice between the 


` United States announced 
United States and the ers with’ whic. the United States had 
t at that time declaring “the war thus 


been at war, the 
comes to an end; 

Whereas it is most desirable that there shall be a termination 
of the status of war by the formal legal reesta nt of peace 
between the United States and Germany — 

Whereas the ce treaty submitted to the’ Senate for ratification con- 
tained provisions for a new coalition of nations, of which the United 
States was to be a member, and called for a guaran 
States under article 10 of that — of the territorial 
the great empires of Great Brita 
other arrangements ci ty cory to the e United States, which caused the 
rejection of that 5 A the 3 and 

Whereas there is a profo throughout the world, due in large 
part to the failure of the Pacts ace conference to formulate such 
plans for peace and for international cooperation, for the advance- 
ment of justice, liberty, and the general welfare, as would commend 
F Of the age and the — 
conscience of mankind 

Wheres the lon. ng-continued un underproduction and rapid destruction dur- 
ing the war the necessities and commodities of life, particularly 
of food, have ee J a 535 Pall agri lox ere iny ae iar 
necessary an immediate reorgan on all agricultural, 
financial, and commercial activities for the maximum 
all countries and for the distributio 


ustrial 
and financial prostration and paralysis of Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and other recently belligerent countries ef Europe, with the neces- 


ened unrest 
of these countries, are impeding the rehabilitation and are menacing 
the peace of the world and the stability of all government: Now, 
therefore, be it 
3 ae That the status of war with Germany, declared by the 
8 J. Res. 1. on the 5th day of April, DIT be, ty Yit is 
8 T and it 


3. That in pursuance of this resolution declaring the reestablishment 
of — all American r ee upon foreign soil shall be immediately 


4. That the President is hereby authorized and directed, by invitations 
to be sent out vat him Ae he month of May, 1920, to invite the 
n for the Pacifie Settle- 


t the the fi 
Argentine Republie, A ustralia, AÀ ustria, Belgium, Drall But- 
ria, Canada, Chile, Chin: ‘olombia, Cuba, 8 sani Be 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 


Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hejaz, Bangs B Soh Italy, Japan, Jugo- 
eala: 


Slavia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New d, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Persia, Poland, iata E Roumania, Russia, Salvador, 
Serbia, Siam, South Africa, Spain, eden, Switzerland, Turkey, 


6. That-the invitations shall be ressly with the understanding that 
there shall be an international conference of the States, composed of 
three delegates from each of the States, and an assembly of the colonies, 
protectorates, and dependencies, composed of two delegates from each 
of the colonies, protectorates, and dependencies, the international con- 
ference and assembly of the colonies, protectorates, and dependencies to 
sit separately but at the same time. The purpose of this international 
conference and of the assembly of the colonies, protectorates, and de- 
pendencies shall be the formulation of plans for international eg sed 
tion, but all resolutions agreed — — instituted either in the inter- 
national conference or in the assemb ye of. the colonies, protectorates, 

d de ry character, and ‘any inter- 
natio or pannational organs or processes initinted or instituted shall 


ature; and 
international conference and this assembly of the colonies, 1 i 


and de cies shall be the first of a series of periodi 
of si character, which shall establish a system of advisory cor- 
zepon anios, with continuation committees sitting in 


economic relations of the State and peoples of the world. 

(b) To recommend projects of uniformity, reciprocity, or cooperation 
in the action of the States, respecti 

(e) To formulate a body of international law based on the 
of the fundamental rights of the individual as the prime function = 
Governments and for applying as 8 States the analogies of 
laws of partnership and 3 as between States and — 

. —— protectorates, and dependencies. ie analogies of the 


laws of conserva 4 * — — 
eae To devise methods a advancement . p ; — — — 
protectorates, or a lencies m 0 — — cies 
to that of . to full ä etines in the international 


world. 

(£) To consider the problems of the congestion of some and the un- 
derpopulation of other nations and the unregulated competition be- 
tween the more 88 and pn countries for the trade and 
raw produets of t cultural ones. 

teh to To study the —— ef 8 finance, eredits, and ex- 
change, with a ee, shipment on suitable eredits, par- 

i Austria, China, Africa, and any y, other 


tural implements, d other mater 

produ tion, as well as foodstuls, S; necessities, and commodities, Tor the 
purpose o „ uction which will vor 
28 rehabilitation of the world. 

th) To o ome hostilities between States by pany gpa sp licin; = 
tillties that the result ef any armed conflict 
increase the area within which the rights of the individual are effee- 
tively secured and to render more per the union of all the States 


for mutual aid and 
1 To make m for the settlement of interna- 
mal disputes and r goo these disputes accerding to 


ted principles of law and by due process of law. 
eG) T Te eneou: the establishment, where stable 8 do not 
ee constitut ics or governments of such character as 
would make for that national sta „F 
ful international 


entral Powers, and Turkey, im order that eben uations er coun- 
tries eee not — W * j powers a hostile coalition w 

my ‘To. con — — W social and economie relations of the States and 

— By of the world as naturally and — united for mutual aid 

nefit, and to concert measures acco: 

fı reg hich. 1. r“ non of the —.— f a Putte Se — 
is g w x e opinion o e Congress 0: e ta 

should be regarded as the e and objects of the n 


of the nference and the of the colonies, 
tectorates, and de lencies, shall be in the of a 9 
which shall come o existence = the month of ag a 
„ of State as chairman, 


tary then Secretary 
of the Treasury, the then Secretary of 5 two — pn Er ef the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and two Mem- 
bers of the House of Mace Pr ea var to be appointed by the Speaker 


the salar: 
gates = of the delegates în behalf ve its colonies, proteetorates, and 


d 
1 That there is hereby ap rinted, out of any sums im the Treas- 
not otherwise appropriate, or the carrying out of the provisions of 


5,000,000. 
3 provisions st this resolution shall take effect imme- 
its passage and its approval by the President. 
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OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


Mr. MCKELLAR. Some weeks ago I received a request to 
introduce a bill against Sabbath breaking. I desire to put into 
the Recorp, without reading, the letter preferring that request, 
my reply thereto, and a copy of the proposed bill. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 1, 1920. 
Hon, K. MCKELLAR, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran BROTHER: At the recent session of the Tennessee Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Ministers and Laymen a resolution was 
unanimously adopted urging the building of public sentiment and the 
enactment of State and national laws to stop Sabbath breaking, an evil 
now endangering our children, our people, and our Nation. We were 
appointed a committee by that conference to urge upon our President 
and Congress, and especially our Tennessee Congressmen, the enactment 
of laws to prone all professional baseball playing on Sunday, the 
operation of moving-picture shows and all theaters on Sunday, the 
publication of advertising in and circulation of all Sunday . 
the operation and using of all freight and passenger trains on Sunday, 
all trading on Sunday, and the carrying on of any vocation for profit 
on Sunday, emergency cases of charity and necessity only excepted. 
This action of our conference was based upon the commandment of our 
God to honor the Sabbath day and keep it holy, a commandment we 
nue keep if we would save our people and our Nation from destruc- 

on. 

ACUDE under appointment by said conference, we haye prepared and 
herewith hand you a bill to prohibit Sabbath breaking in so far as our 
Nation under its present Constitution has power to do so; and we re- 
spectfully beg you to introduce this bill in Congress and to do your 
utmost to have it enacted into law. We pledge yon. the hearty coopera- 
tion of our conference and, as we believe, of the Christian sentiment of 
America. This bill, if enacted into law, will stop all interstate trains 
and traffic on Sunday, will stop the circulation of Buap newspapers 
through our postal facilities, and will stop all persons who act under 
authority of or under the employment of our vernment from carry- 
ing on their ordinary vocations on Sunday. We earnestly beg your most 
prayerful consideration of this matter and your most zealous coopera- 
tion, As soon as the bill is introduced and referred to the appropriate 
committees in the Senate and House we shall be pleased to appear 
before them and state our reasons in full and to meet any possible 
argument or opposition that may be offered. 

‘Assuring you of our best wishes and begging of you an early and 
favorable reply, we are, 
Very sincerely, yours, Noan W. Coorer. 
W. R. WEBB. 
E. B. CHAPPELL. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 


1. Hereafter it shall be unlawful for any poraga in the employment 
of the United States to work or carry on his ordinary vocation on 


unday. 
2. It shall be unlawful for any person or corporation to operate on 
Sunday any freight or passenger train, or mail train, or any other 
train, or part of a train, on Sunday in the carrying on of interstate 
commerce, trade, or traffic of any kind. 

8. It shall be unlawful for any post office to be open on Sunday or 

to deliver mail on Sunday; it shall be unalwful for any mail to be car- 
ried or delivered on Sunday by any employee of the United States, 
whether in city or country. 
4. It shall be unlawful for any newspaper or other paper or publi- 
cation published or purporting to be published on Sunday to be re- 
ceived, carried, or delivered as mail by any agency of the United 
States, in 9 5 post office, or over any route under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. : 

5. It shall be unlawful for any person or corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce or carrying on any business or vocation undér the 
laws of or with the permission or license from the United States, or 
any of its agencies, to de or carry on any ordinary vocation or business 
on Sunday, the purpose of this act being to express our national de- 
termination to honor the Sabbath day and keep it ae as God com- 
mands, thereby securing for all that 8 for spiritual and bodily 
refreshment decreed by our Lord for the, happiness of all men and the 
safety of all nations. 

. Any person who does any of the things above declared unlawful, 
or who procures or aids another in doing any of the things above de- 
cared unlawful, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punished upon 
conviction by due process of law by a fine of not under $100 nor over 
$10,000 for each offense, and by imprisonment for not over six months, 
in the discretion of the court. 

7. And any corporation that does or aids in doing these forbidden 
things shall upon conviction be fined not less than $1,000 nor over 
$100,000 for each offense, and upon conviction a second time for like 
offense shall forfeit its charter and franchise and be enjoined from 
operating in interstate commerce: Provided, however, That emergency 
instances of charity and necessity are not included nor punishable 
under the provisions of this act, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., January 30, 1920, 
Hon. K. MCKELLAR, 
Senate, United States of America, Washington, D. C. 


Dear BROTHER MCKELLAR: On January 1, 1920, our committee from 
the Methodist Conference by letter asked you to introduce a bill, pre- 
pared by us, to prevent national Sabbath breaking, in so far as Con- 
gress had power. — 

We regret not hearing from you. As chairman of the committee and 
for them I write to you to introduce this bill. We will support it 
and we feel sure it will have the support of millions. It is our God- 
given duty. We inclose you a copy of the resolutions our conference 
adopted, which you might use as a preamble to the bill. We are anxious 
to have your active support of this bill. It speaks, as we believe, the 
voice of Christianity for the safety of our Nation. 

Please 8 us hear from vou at once. 

With best wishes, 

Yours, respectfully, 


. Noam W. COOPER, | 
Chairman of the Committee. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1920. 
Hon. N. W. COOPER, 
McGavock Block, Nashville, Tenn. 

My Dran Mr. Coorer: Your letter of the 30th ultimo and also your 
letter of the Ist ultimo asking me to introduce a bill prohibiting pas- 
paces ely mail, and freight trains from running on Sunday, and also pro- 
hibiting Sunday newspapers and all other vocations and amusements, 
emergency cases of ty and necessity only excepted, under the con- 
trol of N ry sheng from operating on Sunday, received and noted. , 

These letters should have been answered before. They have not, be- 
cause I have been thinking about the proposition contained in them and 
have — nga inguiries among Senators about the chances of passage 
of such a R 

F 9 85 I am in doubt whether this is the way to proceed in the 
matter. I am not in the least doubt about the question of Sabbath 
breaking. because I do not believe in Sabbath breaking, but I am in 
serious doubt whether a bill of this kind would afford a solution. I 
was born and reared in the Presbyterian Church, having been a member 
of that church practically all my life. I have all of the Presbyterian 
views about the Sabbath, but we Christian people in this country have 
stood by and have seen firmly intrenched as habits and customs of our 
people every form almost of Sabbath breaking. . Even some of our 
ministers defend certain Sunday amusements like baseball, and many of 
our leading church mem —probably the most of them—indulge in 
one form or another of Sabbath breaking. 

The running of trains, freight and passenger, the use of the telephone 
and telegraph, the carrying of mails, riding and driving in automobiles, 
and to a more or less degree nearly every other kind of work or busi- 
ness or amusement, when deemed important or excusable, is done on 
the Sabbath, Indeed, the most of us have indulged in one or another 
form of Sabbath breaking ourselves. The great body ef the public have 
become accustomed to these forms of Sabbath breaking. 

Now, to undertake to restore an observance of the Sabbath by Federal 
law, without inculcating the wisdom and duty of Sabbath observance in 
the people at home, seems to me certainly to be the wrong method of 
1 These movements must win public favor locally first and 
then spread, as notably prohibition and suffrage. In my judgment this 
movement for Sabbath observance should first take firm hold of the 
churches and the churches should take an unquestioned and firm stand. 
If they should become of one mind on the subject, the reforms that you 
speak of could be much better accomplished. 

To introduce a bill in Congress to stop all interstate trains, interstate 
traflic, interstate freight, interstate news, interstate mail, interstate 
telephonic communication, interstate telegraphic communications, and 
Sunday newspapers would undoubtedly give a legislator very consider- 
able notoriety, but it would not, in my judgment, and according to views 
expressed here, in the slightest degree change the ugly fact of Sabbath 
desecration. I have not suggested the matter to a single legislator hera 
who has approved. All say that the bill would die in the committee, or 
could not in any event get anywhere in the Senate. 

For these reasons it seems to me that it would serve no useful pur- 
pose now to introduce such a bill. I believe it would be much better to 
organize the churches and other local Sabbath-observazce societies 
first, and if successful the movement would undoubtedly spread until 
action of the kind you suggest would be possible. 

With great respect and best wishes and regretting very much to 
differ with you about the method of securing a much-needed and de- 
sirable observance of the Sabbath, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 


WAGES OF COAL MINERS, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have read from the desk, for the information of the 
Senate, a statement of Dr. Garfield relating to the wages of 
coal miners. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

“Dr, H. A. Garfield, former Fuel Administrator, in an article 
written for Farm and Home, declares: ` 

„The wages now paid to mine workers are sufficient. The 
opportunity that should be the mine workers’ can not be se- 
cured merely by an increase in wages. 

“t An average of $950 a year was earned by the lowest-paid 
miners working 180 days in the year, while for 200 days’ work the 
average miner in the bituminous fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois earned $1,660 in 1918 and $1,800 last year. 
This is ‘more by a considerable sum than the average net re- 
ceipts of the farmer and many others who may or may not 
work 800 days or more in the year.’ í 

„The public ought not to be asked to pay more for coal. 
It is impossible to increase the wage of the mine workers 
without inciting the workers in every other industry, including, 
of course, agriculture, to demand an increase in wages. This 
would send the cost of living upward in a vicious spiral, which 
will in the end prove hurtful to the workingman. The purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, and not the number of dollars received, 
is the important factor. s 

„The public is chief sufferer when the capital and labor 
engaged in the production of commodities necessary to the sup- 
port of life fall a-fighting. In these cases certainly the interest 
of the public is vital, and therefore paramount. We may 
admit the right to strike on the part of labor and the right of 
capital to boycott, but in each case the right of the publie to 
live is paramount, and will be asserted. 

„We now are called upon to contemplate an arrangement 
with a group opposing the Government which, however it termi- 
nates, is unsound in principle and a menace to our institu- 
tions,’” 
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Mr. BORAH. May I ask from whom that came? Who is the 
author? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Dr. Garfield. 

Mr. BORAH. Is it a telegram? 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; it is a statement made in a 
periodical to which he contributes. 

Mr. BORAH. I merely wish to say at this time that that is 
a very inadequate statement of the wage situation with refer- 
ence to the coal miners, 


AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from the commissioner of agri- 
culture of Texas to Mr. Curtis, the editor of the Country Gen- 
tleman, in regard fo Mr. Hoover's association as food admin- 
istrator; also an editorial upon the same subject from Wal- 
lace's Farmer. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: . 

K DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
STATE OF TEXAS, 
Austin, February 3, 1920. 
Mr. Crrus II. K. CURTIS, - 
President Country Gentleman, ates, 
The Curtia Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dran Sin: I have with much pleasure followed your editorials 
concerning the problems of the farmers and the Government in gen- 
eral, but it pained me to read in your Country Gentleman of January 
31 an editorial backing Mr. Hoover for President, presumably as a 
farmers’ candidate. I am sorry that this editorial appeared in the 
light of making Mr. Hoover a farmers’ candidate and fear it will 
lessen your influence with the farmers of this country, which I very 
much regret, because the farmers need a great journalistic champion 
and have appeared to have much to hope for from your publications for 
that nation-wide support which agriculture as a nation-wide industry 
must have. 

One can understand why the big packers, the grain, cotton, and other 
corporations—in fact, the middlemen in general and profiteers in par- 
ticular, as well as certain European nations which were furnished 
American-grown food for less money than those nations could grow it 
themselves—would be anxious that Mr, Hoover be elected President. 
But I can not see how any man who is familiar with the acts of Mr. 
Hoover as Food Administrator and with the feelings of the farmers 
of this country could presume to boom him for President in the 
interest of American agriculture. The justifiable indictments which 
the producers of this country could bring against Mr. Hoover would 
be many indeed. 

To begin with, Mr. Hoover based his administration as food dictator 
upon an assumption that the farmers of this country would not lib- 
erally support the war and its various activities, and that through 
political cowardice Congress would not make them do so. Following 
this assumption, he planned to have the middlemen make all the 
ble, expecting Congress to force them to finance the war. 
Hoover did more to cause 1 than any other one man. 
Profiteering is the greatest disturbing factor in the Nation's peace 
to-day, and the least talked about by officials who appear anxious to 
restore peace and plenty. Mr. Hoover's estimate of the patriotism of 
the American farmers was belied all through the war, and when Con- 
gress failed to make him dictator of prices he assumed the authority 
pas used it to lower prices to the farmers and increase profits to the 
dealers. 

He gave confidential advice to the big packers as to when they should 
buy hogs and cattle, and through the power of his office lowered the 
market at the time he advised them to purchase. 

Under a period of time covering his administration green cowhides 
dropped from 14 cents per pound to 6 cents per pound, and certain 
brands of shoes advanced from 86.50 a pair to $12.50 a pair. I took 
this matter up personally with Mr. Hoover, and he claimed he had no 
authority to correct it. If he did not have authority to correct such 
glaring abuses, he should have had. He did not even use official pres- 
sure to make correction, 

It must not be forgotten in this connection that he always found a 
means, even though he had to misrepresent the law, to hold down the 
price of the farmer’s wheat and other farm products. The willful 
abuse of the authority conferred by Congress relative to the price of 
wheat is so well known and condemned throughout the Nation that it 
is not necessary to discuss it here. 

_ Expecting a 16,000,000-bale crop of cotton’ he held up the regula- 
tion of cottonseed prices until the market received the weight of the 
heavy movement of seed. Later, when rapid deterioration of the cotton 
crop showed that the 16,000,000-bale estimate was much too high, he 
waited until the importation of oriental oils were at maximum and 
then ordered regulations of cotton seed made at a time when oriental 
oils were at such maximum, coves American producers to meet this 
competition from the Orient. In this connection I wish to say that the 
importation of these oils from the Orient and elsewhere increased some 

per cent during a four-year period of the war, a time when it 
was a nation-wide cry, headed by Hoover, that war-torn Europe was 
in dire need of both animal and vegetable fats. The ships were found 
to catry this oil to this country at an increased rate of 100 per cent 
per year, while ships could not be found to carry cotton to neutral 
countries, although neutral conntries were badly in need of cotton and 
this country was all the time exporting fats to relieve Europe. 

Mr. Hoover permitted thousands of cars of onions to rot in the 
fields of South Texas, thereby wasting food and hurting our growers. 
At the same time he shipped onions from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Army camps at San Antonio and other Texas camps near the fields 
where onions were wasting; yet we had a constant cry of not only a 
shortage of food, but a shortage of cars. 

This is a free country—or is supposed to be—and everybody has 
a right to their choice for President. But do not rub it in on the 
American farmers by putting Hoover forward as the farmer's candidate, 
when they know full well that millions of dollars of Liberty bonds, 
War Savings stamps, and vino bonds held by other people, and for 

hich other people get the credit from the standpoint of patriotism, 

ere purchased with money which was unfairly taken from the farmer's 
pockets by Mr. Hooyer, 


You undertake to give Mr. Hoover credit for the increased acrea 

f wheat last year and relieve him of any responsibility for the de- 
crease in acreage. this year. The credit for whatever increase in the 
wheat acreage last year was due to a hope of profit, belongs to Con- 
ress and not to Hoover. The only credit he can claim is in his caus- 
ng the intentions of Congress to fail, and thereby unfairly taking 
from the wheat growers what they were entitled to receive. e prac- 
tically the same thing to the hog growers, His. live-stock man sent 
word to the big packers that while the price fixed on hogs was a mini- 
mum price it would please Mr. Hoover if they would not advance 
much beyond the minimum, ` 

It does not look well to see a great journal, speaking editorially, to 
make such comparisons as you make concerning the wheat acreage of 
last year and this. You must know that all the stimulus which the 
act of Congress created Mr. Hoover killed, and the reduction this 
year is due to disappointment and lack of profits on the part of 
growers, together with a shortage of labor, bad weather, and poor trans- 
portation faciities. In short, every influence Hoover brought to bear 
was negative. 

Having in my official capacity made several trips to Mr. Hoover's 
office, and there met with representatives of farmers from all parts 
of the country, and having discussed his acts with official repesenta- 
tives of farmers since then, I feel confident that if Mr. Hoover's 
backers should be able to secure his nomination for President thou- 
sands of farmers in the United States would take the stump against 
him and the party who should put him up. The time has not yet 
come when the people of these United States want even n near-English 
subject for President, and Mr. Hoover, in environment and business, 
is practically an English subject. 

Very truly, yours, ) 
Frev W. Davis, 
Commissioner. 


(Editorial from Wallace's Farmer, Feb. 13, 1920. 
WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE FARMER? 


Under date of January 30, a press dispatch was sent out from Wash- 
ington, which began as follows: Indications of a widespread spirit 
of unrest and dissatisfaction among the farmers of the country so 
threatening as likely to disturb the existing economic structure is con- 
sidered by Government officials to be revealed in more than 40,000 
8 to a questionnaire recently sent out by the Post Office Depart- 
ment,” = 
It seems that about 200,000 copies of a sheet containing questions for 
farmers to answer were sent out throughout the agricultural States. 
The farmer was requested to answer them and return them to the Post 
Office Department. When about 40,000 of these replies had been re- 
ceived the Post Office Department people became alarmed, and Mr. 
Blakslee, one of the assistants to the Postmaster General, went before 
the Senate Post Office Committee and told them about it, saying: Such 
a condition at a time when the predominant cry is for production and 
still more production can not but constitute a grave menace.” And one 
of the Senators said the replies seemed to have come from a bunch of 
Bolshevists. 

The replies made by farmers to the questions sent out are exactly 
what any man who has been familiar with agricultural conditions would 
anticipate. Ther tell the story of the difficulty in getting farm belp, 
of long working hours, of the low prices of some agricultura 8 as 
compared with the cost of production, and of the steady drift from the 
farm to the city, because the city offers easier hours and higher wa 
They point out that while prices of farm products have been beaten 
down as far as possible, the prices of food products to the consumer 
have increased as well as the prices of practically everything the farmer 
has to buy. It is an old story to people who have been in touch with 
farm sentiment, but it seems to have come with a rude shock to the 
folks at Washington, and they have become quite excited about it. 

This dispatch from Washington was played up in the dally papers of 
the United States under rather startling headlines. For Siege ‘ne it 
was given the first column on the first page of the New York Times, 
which is generally looked upon as the greatest newspaper in the United 
States, under the display headline, Farmers“ unrest a grave danger, 
officials find.” Similar headlines were used by other dailies throughout 
the country. Even in the Central West, where knowledge of agricul- 
tural conditions ought to be expected in the offices of the daily press, 
we find such headlines as “ Spirit of unrest among farmers menace to 
United States,“ giving the impression that the farmers of the country 
are in a dangerous state of mind. 

When we use the word “unrest” in these days we involuntarily 
think of Bolshevist activities, or something of that sort. Now, the fact 
is that no class of people in the United States are so little tainted with 
socialistic and bolshevistie doctrines as are the farmers, The farmer is 
the great conservative force of the country. Ile is intensely patriotic, 
has no use at all for either the long-haired parlor Bolshevist who wishes 
to set up a government of free love, or for the I. W. W.’s, Socialists, 
anarchists, and other folk of that sort, who want to upset all forms of 
poo and confiscate for their own use all forms of property. 

he farmer believes in stable government, in schools, and churches, and 
homes. He is the balance wheel, the stabilizing force. To the extent, 
therefore, that the dispatch from Washington gives the impression that 
the farmer is in a condition of unrest which might end in an effort on 
his part to upset established government, the Ss oe is a base libel. 

What, then, is the matter with the farmer? Iny is he dissatisfied ? 
Why have the farmers of the Central Western States organized them- 
selves so thoroughly in the Farm Bureau Movement? Why have they 
raised such large sums of money to be used in promoting this move- 
ment and its p ses? Why is this organization being extended so 
rapidly to other States? Why has the National Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion been formed? What is the farmer going to do? J 

aoe answer is easy. The farmer is getting tired of being made the 

ont. 
z That does not mean that he proposes to make a disturbance, or try to 
overturn the Government, or start a new political perky or confiscate 
property. Nothing of that.sort. It means simply that he feels that it 
time he was looking after his own business interests; that he is de- 
termined to secure fairer prices for the things he has to sell; that 
he pro; to set up whatever business institutions may be neces- 
sary to help him to sell and buy to advantage. It means above all 
that he sees that it is time for him to study the business game and 
learn how to play it for himself, just as other people have learned 
to play it for themselves. And especially it means that he is tired 
of ing doublecrossed not only by other business interests but by 
people who are in places of authority in Government. He is thoroughly 
sick of ee erg fixing-and Government operation of railroads, 
and Government meddling in general. 
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If we were asked to name one man who is more responsible than any 
the dissatisfaction which exists among the farmers 


y at has Mr. 
Hoover to do with it? Well, here's the story: 

When the. United States entered the war there was everx reason to 
believe that it would be a long war. With so many men withdrawn from 
production, a long war meant serious food difficulties. 

Therefore the appeal was made to the farmers of the United States 
to produce food and produce abundantly. cially was there need 
for increased pork production. Mr. Hoover said that a plentiful supply 
of lard and bacon was as urgently needed as a plentiful supply of guns 
and ammunition, But there seemed to be a question as to whether we 
would be able to produce as many hogs as were needed, use the 
price of corn was so much ra genta hha than the price of hogs; 
that is, the farmer was offe: more money for his corn sold as corn 
than he could get by feeding the corn to the hogs and selling it as hogs 
instead of as corn. Therefore the tendency was to produce fewer hogs 
and sell more grain. ErP 

When Mr. Hooyer began to study this situation he found in the files 
of Wallace's Farmer certain studies on hog production which extended. 
back for a period of over years. He found there evidence to show 
that’ when hogs sold in Chicago for less than the value of 11.67 bushels 
of corn hog production decr „ and that when they sold for more 
than this hog production increased. So he decided to stimulate hog 
8 by assuring the farmers that if they would produce h 

hey would get a higher price relatively for their hogs than they would 
187 for their corn as corn. He therefore announced, in November of 
917, that, so far as he could influence prices, he would try to make 
the hogs farrowed in the spring of 1918 fetch a price per hundredweight 
when rea for market which would be equivalent to the value of 13 
bushels of the corn fed into them, A 

This promise made by Mr. Hoover was given the widest publicity. 
He printed it in pamphlet form and circulated it throughout the United 
States. The farm papers, the professors in the agricultural colleges, 
everybody who had a chance to talk to the farmer or write for him 
told about this promise and assured the farmers that, no matter what 
happened, if they would oniy pronase more h they could be sure that 
they -would get a price for them that would yield them more money than 
they. could get if they sold the corn. 

armers took this promise at its face value. They believed what 
everybody told them, and the result was that ha very greatly in- 
creased the number of hogs. They regarded Mr. Hoover's promise as 
a promise of the Government—which, in fact, it was, use Mr. 
Hoover was a for the Goyernment—and they had full faith in 
Uncle Sam. They felt that he would make his word good. They had 
been losing money on hogs right along, but now they thought they could 
produce them safely at a profit. 

The time came to make good the promise. The new poe was to be 
applied to the p. farrowed in the spring of 1918, which would to 
market in the fall and winter of that year and the early mon 
1919. What happened? 


pe to carry out his share of this arrangement made with the farmers, 


s of 


try. 
d exceeded 


Hoover, and 


t the daily 


simply because chap hee to pay 
er than they would sell for 

Kk production was decreasing and the price was going up. The Food 
Administration people, either directly or indirectly, tried to work the 
same game on the dairy farmers that they worked on the hog pro- 
ducers, and with the same result. 

Then came the price drive, early in 1919, when prices of corn and 
other farm products were beaten down without ca and the second 
and more successful price drive in July and August 1919, when, led 
by Attorney General Palmer, everybody turned on the farmer and 
smashed him as hard as they could. The result was that the farmers 
of the country suffered the loss of millions upon millions of dollars and 
the consumers of the country got no corresponding benefit. Instead 
of dropping, prices to the consumer have advanced right along. 


sequently, 


th 
828 without asking any 
e he 


profit. That is what the farmer is pec 
It may take him some time to get it, but he going to get it or quit, 
He will have to. ` 
The farmer furnished more than 25 cent of all the fighting men 


in Uncle Sam's armies, and after the 


ove. had gone to war the older 
men and the women and the girls an turned to and 


the dren 


produced more food than ever before in all the history of farming in 
the United States. While other ple were being assured of the cost 
of production plus a fair pon —and sometimes more—the farmer 
took his chances. He thought that he would be treated fairly. Any- 
how, the farm folks felt that it was their country and their war and 
that it was up to them to do everything they could to win it, no 
matter what the results might be financially. While other people 
were working on an eight-hour-day basis at tremendous wage advances, 
the people on the farms were working from 12 to 16 hours. The 
did not complain about this; they amar worked, Our soldier boys 

to be fed and our allies had to be fed, and it was up to us to feed them. 

But now the war is won and the treatment the farmer has received 
from other folks during the past year has not been pleasant. Almost 
everybody else has been letting up in their work, decreasing the num- 
ber of hours, demanding increased wages, and getting them. But they 
want the farmer to continue to work on the war-time basis and reduce 
his prices to a N e basis. It won't do. farmer does not 
propose to sta for it. He is not going to start any revolution nor 
anything of that sort. He is just going to study the business game 
and adjust his business to the situation. He is going to demand fair 
prices for his products and back up this demand by organizing and 
studying the game and learning how to get them. 

The farmers of the corn belt mostly have made money during the 
past five years. On the whole, it has been a 8 period for 
them. Prices generally have ed high, although prices of live stock 
have been lower relatively than prices of grains, and consequently the 
live-stock feeder who has had to buy his grain has at times lost a 
great deal of money. Land has advanced tremendously in value and 
many farmers have taken advaptage of this to cash in and retire. 

In view of this generally prosperous condition, many people have 
difficulty in understanding why the farmer should complain. They do 
not see that the great increase in the price of land, the increase in 
pce of farm labor, and everything else the farmer has to buy stimu- 
ates a condition which the farmer has very reason to fear. If 
we could be assured of continued bigh prices for farm crops, the feel- 
— Rn dissatisfaction among farmers would gradually evaporate. 


our rience of the past shows very clearly that they are going to do 
ever. g they can to get it, and that without considering the farmer's 
eést of production. Most of the agitation against the high cost of liv- 


ing to ha to him 
F Hie has . — some- 


the t three . He sees clearly that unless he 
tor fren 8 which will be high cones to pay 
r 


of the 
the 


Really it is a matter of greater importance to the Nation as a whole 
than to the individual farmer, because the latter can take care of him- 
self. But we have had no national agricultural policy. No one in au- 
thority has seemed able to visualize just what has happened and what 
is li culture. So there is nothin; Feng 3 
m to main- 


The people connected with the Federal Go 
of the cities should not make an 
get it out of their heads that th 
established government. The fact is that the rs believe in estab- 
lished government and love their country more deeply and will sacrifice 
more for it than any other class of people in the "United States. 


LANDS AT MILITARY POSTS—CONFERENCE REPORT, /’ 
Mr. SPENCER submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8819) to amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1919, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 16, 
22, 28, 29, 30, and 31. ` 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, and to the title of the bill, and agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: “at Camp Taylor, 
Ky., and in no event later than June 30, 1921”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree to the same with an 
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amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: “ $236,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. i 
SELDEN P. SPENCER, 
GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
IRVINE L. LENROOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Jurus KAHN, 

DANIEL R. ANTHONY, 

THOMAS S. CRAGO, 

S. HUBERT DENT, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator about Camp 
Bragg. Does that provision remain in the bill as it passed the 
Senate? 

Mr. SPENCER. The provision relating to Camp Bragg re- 
mains in the bill just as it came from the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on the 19th instant, approved and signed the act (S. 3371) 
authorizing Gorden N. Peay, jr., his heirs and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the White River. 


SALE OF SHIPS (8. DOC. NO. 231). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper, ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a resolution 
passed by the Senate on February 14, requesting the President 
to inform that body “ whether any, and if so, what, agreement 
or understanding exists between him and the officials of Great 
Britain concerning the disposition by the United States of 
America of the German ships which the Shipping Board is pro- 
posing to sell, or which were acquired by the United States 
after the termination of hostilities between said United States 
and the central European Teutonic powers.” 

The ships for the purchase of which bids have been asked by 
the Shipping Board were taken over by Executive orders issued 
pursuant to the joint resolution of Congress of May 12, 1917, 
authorizing the President to take over for the United States the 
possession and title of any vessel within its jurisdiction, under 
enemy ownership, or under the registry of an enemy country. 
The Government of the United States is not in possession of 
any ex-German vessels except those taken over under this 
resolution. Under an armistice agreement between the German 
Government and the allied and associated powers certain Ger- 
man vessels were taken over primarily for the transport of food 
to Europe, including Germany, and for the transportation of 
troops. Of the tonnage so taken over, certain passenger vessels 
were allocated to the United States temporarily for the purpose 
of repatriating American soldiers. When the transportation of 
our troops was completed, these vessels were all surrendered in 
accordance with the agreement under which they were tempo- 
rarily allocated to this Government for such use. 

There is not, nor has there been, any agreement or under- 
standing between the President of the United States and officials 
of Great Britain concerning the sale of the ex-German yessels 
in possession of the United States, nor is there any agreement 
or understanding with respect to what disposition shall be made 
of those ships by the United States. 

I believe the above information fully answers the Senate's 
inquiry. However, I am transmitting herewith a draft of a pro- 
posed understanding in regard to ex-enemy merchant tonnage 
to which I have given assent, subject to future action of Con- 
gress, as provided therein. Although this understanding, which 
recognizes American rights with regard to German vessels taken 
in our ports, does not relate to the disposition of such vessels 
by the United States, I am, nevertheless, transmitting it in 
order that the Senate may be in possession of all the informa- 
tion there is in any way relating to the vessels in question. I 
hail intended to submit this to Congress at the appropriate time, 
after the ratification of the treaty with Germany. 

Wooprow Wuitson. 


Tue Ware House, 
20 February, 1920. 


- HERBERT C. HOOVER. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Rxconb the remarks of Mr. Hughes respect- 
ing Mr. Hoover, as published in the New York World of Thurs- 
day, the 19th of February. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Hucues Acctaims Hoover IN Givine Civic Forum MBDAL—CARNEGIN 
HALL CROWD CHEERS AT HIGH TRIBUTE Paip Him ror DISTINGUISHED 
Wak SERVICE—ACCEPTS HONOR FOR ARMY OF MEN WHO HELPRD 
HIM— WARNS AGAINST “ DANGER OF PARTISANSHIP” IN DUTIES BE- 
FORE Us—Sprecues BY OTHERS, 

“ Such a wave of enthusiasm as is rarely manifested by a New 
York gathering swept to its feet, cheering, an audience that 
packed Carnegie Hall last evening, when Herbert Hoover re- 
ceived from the hand of Charles E. Hughes the Civic Forum's 
medal for distinguished public service. 

“When there came a lull in the tumultuous, prolonged ap- 
plause, Robert Erskine Ely, director of the Civic Forum, called 
for three cheers, in which every member of the gathering joined. 

“The recipient of the tribute was manifestly moved. Color 
flooded his face as he thanked the donors of the medal, declaring 
that he felt it was meant as much for the great body of Ameri- 
cans who have helped him in his tasks as for himself. 

In this tribute,’ he said, there should be recognition of my 
colleagues throughout the whole United Stutes, who gave their 
services, first that Belgium might be preserved, and then that 
the life of Europe might be maintained down to the signing of 
peace, 

“*The years of contact I have now had with my countrymen 
in bitter trial have demonstrated that there are thousands equal 
to leadership. There is, indeed, a definite and fine sense of vol- 
untary sacrifice throughout the whole American people, which 
has been developed in this war to a degree never before equaled 
in the world. 

DANGER OF PARTISANSHIP. 

It has the one fine quality of self-sacrifice. It realizes that 
service is the underlying element of democracy. We are con- 
fronted with many and complex problems, and it is our duty to 
guard against the danger that selfishness and partisanship will 
overwhelm our sense of duty to the greatest number.’ 

“ Mr. Hughes, chairman of the meeting, in his opening address, 
said that in paying tribute to Mr. Hoover's merits ‘ we are seek- 
ing without reference to class, without regard to party or to 
politics, to honor a great civilian hero of the World War. 

Long before America realized her duty in the great strug- 
gle,’ he continued, she was profoundly gratified that, in the per- 
son of Hoover, her humane sentiment was finding expression in 
an organization of unsurpassed effectiveness for the relief of 
Belgium. Hoover, as administrator of relief, was at once finan- 
cier, diplomat, and statesman. He came into contact with the 
Governments of the Allies and with the despotism of the Central 
Powers. At all points he was ready, equipped, firm, fearless, 
and adequate. 

„It would have been impossible for any human being, or any 
conceivable group, to have handled this gigantic undertaking 
to the satisfaction of everyone. But no one doubted that to that 
task Hoover brought the best ability anywhere available. And, 
later, Europe recognized his preeminence as an organizer, in 
Selecting hiny to administer the vast sum appropriated for feed- 
ing the war-stricken peoples, and as a member of the supreme 
economic council of the Allies. 

HUGHES RECOUNTS RECORD, 


In the midst of men of valor, men of exceptional talent, 
men of affairs, and those skilled in large enterprise, there is one 
who stands out with a unique reputation because of the rapidity 
with which he was able to formulate wise plans and the extraor- 
dinary degree of success with which he executed them. 

“* His record prior to the war was that of successful enter- 
prise in many lands. When the hour struck the man was ready, 
It is a source of peculiar pride that we recognize in him whom 
we honor to-night those gifts which, found to be invaluable dur- 
ing the war, especially illustrate American ability and character 
in the field which opens the greatest promise in time of peace. 

The Americanism of Hoover is shown in every deed, in 
every -utterance. His achievements dignified the Nation and 
established prestige for the American name abroad which even 
the mistakes of diplomacy can-not obscure. He bears a name 
illustrious because of remarkable achievements; but, best of all, 
it is a name untarnished, expressive not only of exceptional 
ability but of the simple life of a modest citizen. 

f A STIMULUS TO AMBITION. 

“< In truth we are here not so much to honor him as to recog- 
nize our duty to appreciate great public service and to stimulate, 
especially among the youth of our country, the most worthy 
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ambition. It is well for America that we give honor not simply 
to military and naval heroes, not only to distinguished officers of 
State, but to a man of the people, who served his country with 
honor by the most notable service to the world.’ 

“ Other speakers were President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stan- 
ford University, Mr. Hoover's alma mater; Horace Vaughn Win- 
chell, Mr. Hoover’s predecessor as president of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; President 
Aurelia H. Heinhardt, of Mills College, Calif.; and Henry Mor- 
genthau, former ambassador to Turkey. 

“The Civic Forum medal has been conferred only three times 
previously, the other recipients having been Alexander Graham 
Bell, Thomas A. Edison, and George W. Goethals.” 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12046) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and prier fiscal years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee I 
offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The ReapxeG CLERK. On page 16, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to To out at once the 2 — 
visions of . (a) 5 Sa of section the act entitled 
act to authorize £ the Treasury te provide hospital — 
sanitarium facilities for Glscharged, sick, and nd disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines,” appreved March 3, 1919, the limit of cost of the acquisi- 
tion of the site and uncompleted bu liding and 3 and 8 
tion of the hospital ‘buildings at Cook ok County, Ti y said 


act, is h S3. 225500606. rand for Pans 

pose of ca g the foregoing 8 into ‘effect there is Terek 

appropriated the sum of $500,000, to remain available until expended. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this amendment involves a 


matter which heretofore has received a great deal of attention. 
It is a subject which became involved in a rather labyrinthine 
way, so that it became very difficult to adjust. This hospital 
was authorized by a special bill providing hospitals for soldiers. 
It was begun after the authorization of the expenditure of 
$3,000,000, and in fact was nearly completed, when, by reason 
of the practical closing of the war, the Secretary of War turned 
the whole matter of hospitals and the care of sick soldiers after 
discharge over to the Public Health Service. 

A hospital prepared for soldiers differs from a hospital pre- 
pared for the Public Health Service, and many changes were 
necessary to be made in the construction of this hospital. The 
contract was originally signed by an officer of the Army, who 
was relieved from that particular position soon afterwards, and 
before the return of the Secretary of War, who was then in 
France. The Secretary of War failed to sign the original con- 
tract because of his absence, and the matter was being turned 
over té the other organization. The Public Health Service from 
time to time has varied in its recommendations. So the matter 
was left where the Secretary of the Treasury was unable to 
complete the hospital properly under the original contract, and 
it seems was unable to effect a new contract with the builders. 
The Committee on Appropriations was then appealed to for 
some changes in the language of the law in order to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to proceed. Therefore, in a former 
deficiency appropriation bill, an amendment was included. That, 
however, proved ineffectual, and in the appropriation bill pre- 
ceding this one—that is, the first urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill—another change was carried. Now comes at this time the 
amendment which I have offered, and which, as it was presented 
to the committee, carried numerous other provisions. 

The committee refused to go further in this matter unless 
there was agreed upon an absolute settlement which would not 
exceed certain boundaries. Not having received anything up to 
nearly the closing hour of yesterday, nothing was included in 
the bill in reference to the matter, but last night came the in- 
formation from the Secretary of the Treasury that an agreement 
had been arrived at. This morning the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee has been in consultation with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for a half hour and has gone over the entire 
matter from A to Z. 

The Secretary assures me that if the amendment, which I 
submitted to him, is adopted he will struggle yet to complete 
the hospital for the uses of the Public Health Service for the 
amount originally agreed upon, but that it can not be done 
without arranging beforehand a list of changes, which he pro- 
poses to do under a renewed contract, 

Mr. President, I will ask that the proposal which I hold in 
my hand may be read at the desk. It involves u question sent 
from the Secretary of the Treasury to the contractor and also 
submitted to the regularly employed attorney of Mr. Shank 
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and Mr. Hines, who have furnished the money with which to 
build the hospital. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paper pre- 
sented by the Senator from Wyoming will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Will zoo. Doo le agree to sell the site and compis the buildings 
known as dyiew Hospital, 1888000 i Win ., according to the 
revised * * specification for 83,000 minus the $73,770.87, 
plus an amount sufficient to cover any increases in wages and cost of 
materials over the 9 prevailing in the market in Chicago Octo- 
ber 16, 1919, Architect, with the understand- 
ing that the — fal a cost, — ng said sum of $73,770.87, shall 
not exceed $3,500,000, with tther understandin g that the cost of 

be 8 amount as may wap Sa from cheap- 


SHANK & Co., 
By Gro. H. SHANK, President. 


WILLIAM S. BENNET, 
Attorney for the Owner. 

Note.—If not, for what sum will your people sell the site and com- 
plete the buildings according to the plans and specifications, without 
any qualifications, provisos, or reservations whatsoever? 

Mr. WARREN. The signatures to that communication are 
those of the contractor and of the attorney. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when this matter was before the 
Senate on a former occasion I recall that the then Secretary of 
the Treasury, now the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], very 
vigorously opposed the purchase of the so-called Speedway Hos- 
pital. I think that the opposition of the Secretary would have 
triumphed in this matter had it not been for the statement 
made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson]. We have 
such great confidence in him that when we understood that he 
was for the proposition I know it abated very much of the 
opposition that existed in regard to this matter. 

Mr. President, there have been a number of communications 
sent to me from yarious sources, some in favor of this proposi- 
tion and some violently opposed to it. Some of the statements 
which have been made were to the effect that a gross fraud was 
being perpetrated upon the Government; that e building 
would not provide the number of beds which had repre- 
sented ; that the cost was entirely disproportionate to the advan- 
tages and benefits to the Government. One statement made to 
me by a person who claimed to have made some investigation 
was to the effect that each bed would cost, as I remember, 
$3,000. Another gentleman, who claimed to have some knowl- 
edge of this matter, reported to me that there had been some 
scandal in connection with the purchase of it, and it was 
charged—and an investigation, as I recall, was had—that a 
large sum was paid by way of commission to the person who 
sold this project. There have been so many charges and coun- 
tercharges in regard to this matter, Mr. President, that I shall 
be very glad if some further explanation can be made in regard 
to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Utah invites me to an explanation respecting this 
amendment, 

Some months ago I introduced in the Senate a resolution to 
investigate the necessity dor Government hospitals required to 
make provision for the treatment of sick and disabled seldiers. 
As a result of that investigation the Secretary of the Treasury, 
was authorized to acquire the hospital involved in this amend- 
ment and a number of other hospitals at different places. 

During the course of the investigation it appeared conclu- 
sively from the evidence that some seven or eight subordinate 
authorities of the War Department had signed a contract with 
the Shank Co. for the construction of this hospital. The con- 
tract contained the usual emergency clause contemplating pro- 
cedure immediately with the construction. The Secretary of 
War, however, had not signed the contract. He himself was 
then, if my recollection serves me correctly, in France, and As- 
sistant Secretary of War Crowell was Acting Secretary of War. 
The evidence upon the part of some four or five witnesses was 
to the effect that a real estate agent in the War Department 
had approached the owner of this property on one occasion, 
and his attorneys on another occasion, and asked for a fee of 
$100,000 as a consideration to recommend the adoption of the 
project. The evidence further tended to show that he claimed 
the project would not be appreved without his favorable recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
that charge was made by the owners of the property themselves. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The owners of the property refused his 
proposition and filed affidavit with the Secretary of War charg- 


Yes. 


1920. 


ing the employee in the War Department with this breach of 
duty and alleged criminal conduct. The affidavits were referred, 
very properly, to the Department of Justice for investigation and 
action. I know nothing of what has occurred since that time in 
connection with the charge. 

I point out to my friend, the Senator from Utah, that the evi- 
dence tended to show that the request for a fee of $100,000 came 
from an employee of the Government; that he claimed to be a 
real estate agent in the city of Chicago, and claimed a fee be- 
cause of his occupation there, being engaged at work in the War 
Department for a nominal consideration. So far as I know 
and so far as the record shows, that is a fair statement of the 
transaction referred to in connection with the fee. The hospital 
project has been investigated some five or six times by the War 
Department or representatives of the War Department, and with- 
out exception the report has always been that this hospital—and 
I call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
roor], who is familiar with the subject, to this statement—is not 
only the best hospital available for the Government's use but 
that it provides accommodations cheaper than any other hospital 
which the Government has been able to obtain or has in pros- 
pect; that it is a modern, up-to-date, fireproof hospital, furnished 
at a less cost per bed than the frame fire traps that have been 
used elsewhere throughout the country. 

That is the undisputed evidence in the matter. The subject 
has been gone over a number of times by Congress, and it ought 
to be disposed of now. In the general hospitals act, which was 
reported by the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds as a 
result of the resolution of investigation which I mentioned in the 
beginning of my statement, was contained this language: 

Snc. 7. By the construction of new hospitals and sanatoria, to include 
the necessary -buildings with their appropriate mechanical and other 
equipment and approach work, including roads leading thereto, for the 
accommodation of patients, officers, nurses, attendants, storage, laun- 
dries, vehicles, and live stock on sites now owned by the Government, or 
on new sites to be acquired by purchase or otherwise, at the places 
hereinafter named, 

Then, omitting a proviso which gave the Secretary of the 
Treasury discretion to select better sites or hospital projects 
at less cost, the act provides: 

(a) At Cook County, III., by taking over the land and executin: 
the contract for the construction thereon of hospital buil 
therein of a certain proosa contract executed by the Shank Co., 


August 31, 1918, and accordance with such contract and the plans 
ane specifications, identified in connection therewith A 81, 1 


3 ature and initials of Brig. Gen. R. C. Marshall, ke Con- 
struction Division, Quartermaster Department, United States Army, by 
ut. Col. C. C. Wright, and the nk Co., 


z Py George H. 8 
president, at the cost stated therein, namely, $2,500,000, with such 
changes ne lang = 8 aan a N 
Secretary of the Treasury to adapt said 5) gs 

and purposes of the Public Health Service, at a total limit of cost not 
to exceed $3,000,000, 

(b) In carrying the foregoing authorization into effect the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to execute the contract with the Shank 
Co. hereinbefore specified, with such verbal changes as are made neces- 
sary by a change in the contracting officers, and to assume all obli- 

ons in said contract contained, and to purchase materials and 

or in the open market, or otherwise, and to T laborers and 
mechanics for the construction of such buildings an eir equipment 
as in his judgment shall best meet the public exigencies, within the 
limits of cost herein authorized. 


Under that provision the Secretary of the Treasury did not 
close up the matter; and when the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill was passed, approved December 24, 1919,-after a full 
discussion of the matter then, this provision was inserted: 


HOSPITAL AT BROADVIEW, COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


That so much of an act entitled “An act making appropriations to 
Supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year end June 
30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes” (Public 
No. 5, 66th Cong.), as reads as follows: “The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby directed to a ediat 
the hospital at Broadview, Cook PRN III., a 

propriated for by an act entitled An act to authorize the Secre 
of the Treasury to P e — * and sanatorium faciliti 
charged sick and bled soldiers, sailors, and marines,’ approved 
March 3, 1919" (Public act No. 326, 65th Cong.), is hereby amended 
s0 as to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed 
immediately to acquire the 8 hospital me at Broad- 
view, Cook County. III., and the site thereof, consisting 320 acres, 
more or less, and to cause the work on said hospital building to be 
completed and the five proposed auxiliary buildings to be constructed 
in accardance with plans and specifications transmitted to the Shank 
Co. July 15, August 16, and September 23, 1919, and the appropriation 
therefor contained in the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanatorium facilities for 
discharged sick and disabled soldiers,’ approved March 3, 1919, to- 
gether with such further changes in said buildings as may be f 
necessary or desirable.” 


Thus it appears that in three separate acts of Congress this 
matter has been gone over, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
has been instructed te acquire this property and proceed with 
its completion; First, the general hospitals act, approved March 
8, 1919; second, the urgent deficiency appropriation act, ap- 
proved June 30, 1919; and third, the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation act, approved December 24, 1919: 
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As the matter now stands, the existing law not only author- - 
izes but requires the acquisition of this property. It requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to proceed with the completion 
of the hospital. The amendment which the Secretary of the 
Treasury has submitted, through the chairman of the commit- 
tee, authorizes an addition to the limit of cost of $500,000. The 
Shank Co. binds itself to complete the entire project in ac- 
cordance with the revised plans within a limit of $3,500,000, and 
the Secretary hopes that it may be completed for less than that 
sum; but it is necessary, in order to avoid the possibility of a 
deficiency arising, to aecept this amendment. I think it ought 
to be accepted. The matter has been held in abeyance long 
enough. It has been investigated over and over, not only by 
authorities in the War Department but by the committees of 
the Senate, including the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, which reported the original hospital act authorizing 
the acceptance of this project. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to ask my friend whether or not the 
maximum sum named now will include the purchase of the 160 
acres to which he has referred? 

Mr, ROBINSON. My information is that it will. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the chairman of the committee 
on that subject? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether the $3,500,000 will cover the cost of acquiring 
the 160 acres of land? : 

Mr. WARREN, Absolutely; and I want to impress upon the 
Senator, further, that I have the most solemn assurance of the 
Secretary himself, within the last hour or hour and a half, that 
under the offer and acceptance which was read from the desk 
they are bound to furnish this land and to complete this project 
under the original contract, with such changes as may be 
agreed upon, and the Secretary hopes that it may not exceed 
the $3,000,000, or not exceed it very much; but he is unable to 
make any promises, and he is unable to get any contract, unless 
there is latitude enough and longitude enough te cover these 
needed changes from the original plans of the Army to the 
Public Health Service. And I am not sure but that the land 
may be 320 acres instead of 160 acres. 

Mr. KING. The Senator also should include the word “ alti- 
tude.” 

Mr. WARREN. So I think the question and answer cover 
the ground completely. ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield. 

Mr, THOMAS. Before the Senator takes seat, let me ask 
whether the amendment contemplates the appropriation of 
$3,000,000 in addition to the money which was carried by the 
hospital bill of last year? 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. This is in express terms $500,000, 
or so much of it as may be necessary, in addition to the 
$3,000,000 appropriated in the special hospital bill long ago. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Arkansas 
whether this amount will complete the five buildings to which 
the Senator referrred in his remarks a few moments ago? 

Mr. ROBINSON. My understanding is that it is intended to 
carry out this project, with such modifications as have been 
agreed upon. I agree with the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the arrangement is a good one for the Government. I think the 
project in the beginning was the very best that has ever been 
submitted to the Government, and that is the conclusion that has 
been reached by all the committees that have investigated it, 
No one who ever went into the subject, in so far as I know, 
reached any other conclusion than that it was both the best and 
the cheapest hospital facility that the Government has acquired 
or can secure. The limit of cost has been heretofore fixed at 
$3,000,000. This amendment simply raises the possible limit 
of cost by $500,000, which is necessary to meet the changes that 
the Secretary of the Treasury finds are required in order to make 
this hospital available as a Public Health hospital. ‘The Sena- 
tor understands that it was originally begun as an Army hospital. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator advise us what the original cost 
of the hospital was when it was designed as an Army hospital? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think it was $2,500,000. I am not sure 
about that. x 

Mr. KING. So that this increases it $1,000,000? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The total increase from the original plans, 
perhaps, has been a million dollars, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know whether or not the num- 
ber of beds in the hospital will be larger under these new plans 
than under the old ones? : 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I can not state as to that. My infor- 
mation is that a large portion of this new work is in connection 
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with the buildings to which the Senator has referred, which are 
required for the accommodation of the employees of the hospital, 
and are not themselves immediately connected with the main 
hospital building. 

Mr. KING. While this is perhaps not germane, can the Sena- 
tor advise us of the reason for the acquisition of so many hos- 
pitals by the Public Health Service? Let me premise that ques- 
tion, before the Senator answers it, by a statement. 

During the war, as the Senator knows, a large number of 
hospitals—some temporary, and some of yery great value—were 
acquired or erected by the Government. We had in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000,000 men, or nearly that number, at one time 
in our cantonments and ports and military reservations through- 
out the United States. In order properly to care for this vast 
number, of course, a large number of hospitals were necessary. 
In addition we now have a large number of soldiers’ homes, 
which may be converted at very little expense into suitable hos- 
pitals, some of which are scarcely inhabited, because the old 
soldiers are fast passing away. 

It has occurred to me, and that suggestion has been made by 
many, that with the hospitals that the Government owns, plus 
the old soldiers’ homes, there is no necessity for these addi- 
tional hospitals, and that the demand which has been ‘made, 
or the suggested demand, of $85,000,000 for Public Health 
hospitals is wholly unwarranted and wholly unfounded. Can 
the Senator give us any information in respect to those matters? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not feel sufficiently 
informed at this time to undertake a detailed and accurate 
statement regarding the Public Health hospital program, but 
in so far as the particular project under consideration is con- 
cerned Congress has determined in three separate acts that the 
Government should acquire this hospital, and the liability of 
Congress under’ those acts already has been fixed. Now, un- 
doubtedly the settlement of the matter which is comprised in 
the amendment sent to the Senate by the Secretary of the 
Treasury is the very best for the Government that can come 
about. I do not agree with the Senator from Utah, if I cor- 
rectly understood the implication of his statement, that the 
existing hospital facilities are adequate for the requirements of 
our returned soldiers; and while I have not been into the 
subject fully, I think the Senator will find that other facilities 
than those already authorized will be required by the Public 
Health Service as the years go by, but whether that be true or 
not this is the best proposition that the Government has had. 
The Government, at enormous comparative cost, has acquired a 
number of frame hospital buildings subject to fire, exceedingly 
dangerous to occupy. This hospital is absolutely fireproof. It 
is badly needed, according to all of the information which has 
come to me, to meet emergency requirements; and if there is 
any criticism that can fairly be made of the course that this 
matter has pursued, it is to the effect that the Government has 
been too long deprived of the use of this very valuable hospital, 
which it has committed itself to acquiring by three separate 
acts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
when this committee, of which I was a member, made its inves- 
tigation the first thing it did after concluding its hearings was 
to ascertain what Army hospitals might be turned over to the 
Public Health Service. The Secretary of War and the Public 
Health Service could come to no agreement, and finally the 
committee compelled an agreement by which the Secretary of 
War turned over a number of the Army hospitals to the Public 
Health Service, and that was done in that legislation. In addi- 
tion, this hospital was provided for. A bill had come to the 
Senate from the House appropriating, I think, $9,000,000 and 
we reduced that appropriation by several million dollars, tak- 
ing the Army hospitals and this hospital; but the committee, 
realizing at the time that additional appropriations would be 
necessary for the Public Health Service, refused to do it at 
that time, with the idea that as time went on there might be 
other Army hospitals that might be turned over to the Public 
Health Service. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, after line 9, insert 
the heading Bureau of Efficiency ” and the following: 

To enable the Bureau of Efficiency to Pudin the duties imposed 


upon it by the legislative, executive, an udicial appropriation act 
approved March 1, 1919, $20,000.’ yi: 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. I ask the Senator from Utah to state a 
little more particularly the object of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can do it in very few words, Mr. President. 
The Bureau of Efficiency was requested by the Secretary of 
War, the Assistant Secretary of War, the Director of Finance, 
and the Quartermaster General to make a survey of those de- 
partments, with a view of eliminating unnecessary employees, 
as far as possible, and also to make recommendations with ref- 
erence to certain work which was considered as a duplication. 
That work was done at a cost of $20,000. It has saved to the 
Government already $250,000. I will say to the Senator fur- 
ther that the report also recommended changes in the Quarter- 
master’s Department that will save $5,000,000 a year to the 
Government. 

Mr. STERLING. It is for work already done? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; for work already done, and at the request 
of the Secretary of War, the Assistant Secretary of War, the 
Director of Finance, and the Quartermaster General. 

Mr. STERLING. As it is for work already done I shall make 
no objection. I thought it contemplated an appropriation for 
future work. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the vote of the 
Senate be reconsidered by which the amendment on page 29, 
beginning in line 24, down to and including line 2 on page 30, 
was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. I have no objection to that. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 
which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee reported, on page 
29, line 24, to insert the following proviso: ; 

Provided, That the sum of $75,000, in addition to that now provided 
by law, shall be available for the compensation of necessary employees 
serving at the seat of government. 

Mr. SMOOT. My President, I desire to say just a word in 
explanation of the reason for my request. The appropriation 
of $75,000 proposed to be made by the amendment is for the 
employment of additional clerks in the District of Columbia. 
Officials of the Department of Justice came to my office this 
morning and stated that the money has already been spent. 
The appropriation for the detection and prosecution of crime 
for the present fiscal year amounted to $2,600,000, and of that 
amount there was a limit of $140,000 for the employment of 
clerks in the District of Columbia. This $75,000 does not in- 
crease the appropriation, but it does allow the $75,000 extra 
to be used for the hiring of clerks in the District of Columbia 
out of the original appropriation of $2,600,000. 

I am going to take occasion at this time to say, and I hope 
that the heads of the departments will take notice of it, that 
when Congress makes an appropriation for the employment 
of clerks in the District of Columbia or for any other specific 
purpose the departments must recognize the fact that that is 
the amount of money which is to be expended for the purpose 
named and for no other, and if there is to be a deficiency 
they ought to come to Congress before a deficiency is created. I 
know the heads of departments in the past have paid no atten- 
tion to the amount appropriated, and that is why we have one, 
two, three, and four deficiency appropriation bills every year. 

I hope that the departments will understand from now on 
that deficiencies must cease and that when we make an appro- 
priation Congress means that the amount of money’ appro- 
priated shall be expended for no other purpose than that named 
in the bill. I recognize from what was told me this morning 
by the officials of the Department of Justice that the money 
has already been expended, and the appropriation, of course, 
was made not for this purpose but for another purpose entirely. 

I ask that the amendment be agreed to as submitted by the 
committee. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 22, after line 25, insert: 

BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 


For the preservation and completion of vessels on the stocks and in 
ordinary, etc., including the same objects fied under this head in 
the nayal appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920, $3,000,000. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, there are some economies which 
are more extravagant and wasteful than any form of expendi- 
ture, and this which I am trying to remedy is one. There are 
ships lying at all the yards in urgent need of repairs, some of 
them serious repairs and others repairs which will become seri- 
ous if neglected. If these repairs are neglected and the ships 
are allowed to lie untouched, it will end in a necessary appro- 
priation many times larger than the one now proposed. 


1920. 


I can speak from personal knowledge only of the yard at 
Boston, but the condition which exists there exists at all the 
yards. There are half a dozen ships there, two dreadnonghts, 
as I remember, absolutely in need of immediate repairs, and if 
this sum is not given it will be necessary to Jay off, not the extra 
force caused by the war, but the men mostly of long service who 
were there in the prewar period; that is, to reduce the force of 


the yard below normal. It is always a bad and an expensive 
thing to break the organization of any great plant; and that 
would be another cause of expense. : 

This and several other similar appropriations were asked for 
very urgently by the department. I have introduced an amend- 
ment to cover only the Bureau of Construction and Repair. I 
have arbitrarily reduced in my amendment even the amount 
they requested from $3,250,000 to $3,000,000. 

The official statements in regard to it will be found in the 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy sent in January 22, 1920, 
and the details in regard to it which I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senate to read. This is needed proportionally at 
all yards. The total sum is very small compared with the work 
that remains to be done. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I invite the Senntor’s attention to the naval ap- 
propriation act approved July 11, 1919. I find that the appre- 
priation there is a little less than I had carried the figures in 
mind, but the Senator will remember that the naval appropria- 


tion act carried considerably more than $400,000,000. I find on 


pages 20 and 21 of that act, under the head of “Bureau of 
Construction and Repair,” that we appropriated $31,000,000. 

Mr. LODGE. I was aware of that. 

Mr. KING. I had no doubt that the Senator was aware of it. 

Mr. LODGE. I happen to be on the committee, I. will say to 
the Senator, and I am not wholly ‘ignorant about the subject, 
although not as wise as I should fike to be. 

Mr. KING. I am delighted that the Senator advises me of 
the fact that he is on the committee. I ask the Senator if the 
$31,000,000 which was appropriated is not suflicient? 

Mr. LODGE. It is not sufficient. 

Mr. KING. The committee at that time, after full investi- 
gation, determined that $31,000,000 was sufficient for the Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair; and it seems to me that we 
ought not to be called upen at this time, particularly in view 
of the fact that we will soon have a general appropriation bill, 
to make a further appropriation. 

Mr. LODGE. We cut the construction and repair item very 
low, as I thought, as we did all the appropriations. The fact 
is, to deal with the subject fer a moment in a large way, we 
are in the same danger now that we were after the Civil War. 
The country then made up its mind that we were never going 
to fight again—that we never should need a Navy again—and 
the Navy was allowed to run down year by year until we prac- 
tically had no Navy except a few old-fashioned wooden ships. 
By that treatment of the Navy after the Civil War, and the 
total neglect of it which followed for many years, the country 
was put to enormous expense to rebuild it when the inevitable 
rebuilding came. 

There is no economy in it; on the contrary, as I have already 
Said, it is worse than a wasteful expenditure to make econ- 
omies of this character. Every day that those ships lie at the 
yards the bills for repairs increase, because a ship that is in 
that condition deteriorates very rapidly. 

We ought to dismiss the idea that the Navy is not going to 
be a great expense to the country. It must be, because its 
defense and its safety lie in the Navy. Setting aside all the 
safety that is promised us in the league for the moment, I 
think grave dangers,still exist, and that the country ought to 
be thoroughly protected on both oceans. To cut down the 
Navy as is proposed would leave us in a condition, to my mind, 
of extreme danger. I am not advocating extravagant appro- 
priations at all; but the Navy, both in building and in per- 
sonnel, must be kept up, and to that we must make up our 
minds. There are plenty of things that we can cut, and I have 
favored cutting, and that can wait, but the Navy must always 
be dealt with. = 

In this particular case I think it is extremely poor economy, 
as I have already said, to make this reduction. I do not 
know that there is anything more which can be said. The 
ships are there; they need repairs of all classes. There are 
two dreadnoughts, as I said before, in the Boston yard alone. 
They are scattered about at all the yards. I think you will 


find it the case in every yard in the country, that the ships are 
lying there; and the kind of cutting that is apparently being 
attempted elsewhere is reckless and not intelligent, to my mind. 
It is saving at the moment, only to add a great deal more at a 
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later day, just as we have dropped off a part of the railroad 
indebtedness. It makes a better appearance in the year’s total 
appropriations. I see no economy in it whatever. 

The way the thing comes about is the cutting of appropria- 
tion bills which ought to carry enough for the year. Then 
comes a deluge of deficiency bills, which is the most expensive 
way of legislating that there is. It arises from unwise redue- 
tions in the great bills which ought to carry, except for unfore- 
seen emergencies, all the appropriations needed for the year. 

The naval bill last year was cut too much, according to my 
idea, and that we should have a deficiency here and there does 
not surprise me. But I think that applies to all appropriation 
bills. We are all anxious to reduce the appropriations as much 
as we possibly can, and no one will do more in that direc- 
tion than I. 

In this particular case it is cutting off the most important 
service of the Government, for the Navy is more important to the 
Government than any other service. Owing to our isolation 
as a continent, it is the great bulwark of defense that we must 
always keep at the highest efficiency. It is the one place where 
there ought to be no serious reduction beyond the cutting off, 
of course, of the extraordinary war expenses, which will amount 
to hundreds of millions of dollars. 

We ought to keep the Navy up. The first thing in keeping 
the Navy up is to keep the ships which we already have in 
repair. I know of no worse place to make a cut than in this 
particular direction. ‘Thirty-one million dollars was appro- 
priated. It was allotted among the bureaus as usual. They 
were called on to speed up in the summer for reasons given by 
the Secretary, and that led to a reduction of the allotment now. 
This is simply to keep them along for the present, and I think 
it is a very meritorious and a very important addition that 
ought to be made: 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I can not add to the larger aspects 


of the question that have been indicated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcre], but it seems to me that it is a 
cheeseparing policy to allow the ships of the American Navy 


to lie rotting at the wharves for the want of a small appro- 


priation to keep them in condition for use, if there is occasion 
to call upon them for use. I am perfectly certain that not only 
at the navy yard at Boston but on the Pacific coast and else- 
where the conditions are practically similar to those in my own 
State at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

I do not look upon a ship myself as simply a mute and in- 


animate thing. It has a personality; it has a character; and 


these wounded veterans of the American Navy that are now at 
the various navy yards of the country are sentimentally en- 
titled to be kept up and maintained. 

It is false economy, Mr. President, to disorganize the per- 
sonnel, to dissipate the organization at these great yards, 
because of the lack of an appropriation te carry on the work. 
In the Philadetphia yard I happen to know that the organiza- 
tion has been cut down to practically an American basis; that 
the 1,200 or 1,500 men who will be thrown out of employment if 
these ships are not to be taken care of and repaired are the 
cream of the large organization that it was necessary to main- 
tain during the war in order to meet the demands made upon 
that yard. They have been substantially reduced to the men 
who own their homes in the vicinity of the yard. If we are 
going to be called upon to carry out a large naval program, it 
would not be many months after this organization had been dis- 
sipated before we would be compelled to call for a reorganiza- 
tien, and the private establishments of the country would have 


absorbed the highly intelligent artificers who have done this 


wonderful work. 

So for the reason that it is a good factor of preparedness, 
that it is good sentiment, that it is good horse sense to put 
in the stitch in time which saves nine, I hope that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts will prevail. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, of course I recognize that the 
Senator offering this amendment and those associated with him 
on the Committee on Naval Affairs have a greater knowledge of 
the subject as a whole than have I or the other members of the 
Appropriations Committee. I think, however, I will not say in 
defense but in the interest of the Senator offering ‘the amend- 
ment and of the Committee on Appropriations, I ought in a few 


brief sentences to state the difficulties that might follow in ar- 


ranging this legislation, so that the members of the Naval Com- 
mittee may know what those difficulties are and may shape 
their debate accordingly. 

The Secretary of the Navy requested of the House of Repre- 
sentatives some $9,000,000. The House committee reported 
$400,000 for certain purposes; in the House $800,000 was put 


in; and $9,000,000 was attempted to be provided, as ‘a whole or 
in separate items. Several points of order were made at dif- 


ferent times as to some of the items, and were sustained, and 
as to others they were overruled, and the question went to a 
vote of the House. The bill was before the House for some 
two weeks. The subject came up, as properly it should, early 
in the consideration of the bill. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations there finally thought that he ought to re- 
fer the subject to the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House. 
I desire to read a few lines from the debate in the House 
merely to indicate what the difficulty was. The chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House first stated that there 
was plenty of money; that there were $21,000,000 unexpended ; 
but he further said that he had taken the matter before his 
committee, that it had been considered there, and he said: 

Here is the motion that was made and the one that was carried: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this committee that the chairman 
of the committee inform the House that we think it wise to remove the 
limitation so as to authorize the appropriation— 

It was sought to provide these amounts, first, instead of by 
direct appropriations, by transfer of appropriations previously 
made and then discontinued. However, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] is an original 
proposition to appropriate the amount of money named, which, 
as he says, is less than the estimate. Of course, it is entirely 
in order. To finish the reading, the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the other House continued: 

į of S ech- 
Se Sain In tha Heinen Af TALON SEA DONA, amd that it is forcher 
the sense of the committee that other appropriations sought by amend- 
ments that have been offered are not needed and will not be needed 
until after July 1, 1920, when they will be cared for in the regular 
appropriation bill.’ 

And this resolution in the Naval Affairs Committee was 
agreed to, with but two votes opposing. a 

Of course, after that the Members who were interested in the 
yarious navy yards proceeded with the debate. I shall not 
quote anything further, but the debate is in the Recorp for 
Senators to see. 

The chairman of the committee made some further observa- 
tions which tended, of course, to block any amendment which 
might be offered and which will make it rather difficult, as will 
be observed, finally to enact this legislation, whatever we may 
do in the Senate. He made the claim that there were now, I 
think he said, 92 navy yards, which were twice as many as we 
needed, except during the war; and he stated that the com- 
mandants at those yards had exceeded their lawful authority, 
and after the Secretary had apportioned and allocated the 
money they went on and spent whatever they saw fit. He 
noted one navy yard, that at Newport News, to which the 
amount of money allocated was $30,000 a month, and he stated 
that the commandant at that yard had spent $88,000 a month, 
an excess of $58,000 per month over the $30,000 authorized to 
be spent. He went on further to state that dreadnoughts and 
other large vessels and all other warships could be repaired 
entirely and completely inside of the amount already appropri- 
ated and available, and that many of the “old tubs,” as he 
termed them, and other craft that were not useful in war, and, 
in fact, that ought to be scrapped instead of repaired, could 
surely wait. 

I submit the remarks of the chairman of the House committee 
without any prejudice on my part in order to show the condi- 
tion with which the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
is confronted. While the committee did not report any of this 
legislation, I feel that if it is presented by members of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs they should know, and perhaps they 
have already read, what was said and done in the other House, 
and especially by Members of the House who are also members 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of that body. 

Mr. HALE, Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, has referred to the statement made by the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, in which 
he stated the department had plenty of money on hand for the 
work that must be done in taking care of the ships of the Navy. 
He stated, I think, that they had $21,000,000 on hand. That 
statement was made on the 4th day of February, there remain- 
ing five months of the current year up to July 1. The total 
appropriation for the current year, as stated by Chairman 
Butter, for taking care of navy yards and for expenses neces- 
sary for taking care of ships, and so forth, was $84,000,000, 
covering appropriations to the Bureaus of Yards and Docks, 
Steam Engineering, Supplies and Accounts, and Construction 
and Repair. Five months before the end of the current year 


$63,000,000 of that $84,000,000 had been spent, leaving only 
$21,000,000 with whicli to take care of the other five months. 
The expenses during those five months are not estimated to be 
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lower proportionately than the expenses were during the first 
Seven months. 

The Navy Department, when it furnished its figures to the 
House committee, asked not for $9,000,000, but for $18,000,000. 
That sum was cut down by the Appropriations Committee of 
the House, and with the consent of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the House, to, I think, $9,300,000. That amount was in the 
bill which was passed by the House of Representatives last 
September. The Senate later turned that appropriation down 
whea it came before them. 

The amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lobo], instead of asking for the $18,000,000 originally asked 
for, or for the $9,300,000 to which it had been cut down in 
September, merely asks for $3,000,000 for the purpose of over- 
hauling and taking care of the ships that are laid up in our 
navy yards. With that small appropriation it will not in any 
way be possible to take care of all of the ships which ought to 
be taken care of. Only a small amount of work can be done 
with it, but some of the work can be done with that amount 
of money. 

I had a talk yesterday with Admiral Coontz, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Operations, and he told me that for every month the 
overhauling and repairing of a ship is postponed 5 per cent is 
lost; so that if the overhauling is postponed four more months, 
or from now until the 1st of July, 20 per cent will be lost; that 
is, if it would cost $100,000 to overhaul a ship now, it will cost 
$120,000 to overhaul the same ship four months from now. 

As I have said, this small appropriation can not take care of 
all of the ships which must be taken care of, but it can provide 
for a certain amount of work. One of the things that it can . 
do is to provide battleships which are now under repair, or 
which now should be under repair, for the annual cruise of the 
midshipmen of the Naval Academy. There are 1,800 of these 
midshipmen, and in making their annual cruises about 300 are 
placed on each vessel. If this money is appropriated it will 
enable the department to get ready six of the battleships which 
are now tied up in navy yards. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. N 

Mr. LENROOT. Win not the Senator tell the Senate what 
was done with the $60,000,000 that has already been expended 
this year for repairs, and why we are in a condition where we 
have not battleships enough to provide the annual cruise of the 
midshipmen after the expenditure of $60,000,000 for repairs? ; 

Mr. HALE. That money was used in the regular course of 
taking care of the ships and yards. We have 15 dreadnoughts in 
the Navy and 14 predreadnoughts. Of the 15 dreadnoughts, 12 
are now in commission and cruising with the fleet, 3 are under 
repair. These 3 are all in Pacific waters. Of the 14 predread- 
noughts which we have, only 1 is in commission, all of the others 
being under repair. It is estimated, as I have said, that with 
the $3,000,000 proposed to be appropriated we can provide ships 
for the midshipmen, and we can do something in providing 
destroyers and tenders and hospital ships and other ships which 
are necessary to keep the fleet running. ? 

It seems to me it is a very small amount of money which is 
asked for. We shall have to pay for the work directly, if we do 
not now get the $3,000,000 for use in repairing ships. We will 
save $600,000, on the basis of the figures I have already given, 
if the money is appropriated now, rather than allowed to go 
over until July. I believe the amendment is a reasonable one 
and I hope it will be carried. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again I should like to ask whether, in his judgment, as a mem- 
ber of the Naval Affairs Committee, it should cost us more than 
$80,000,000 to keep our Navy in repair? 

Mr. HALE. The estimates, I believe, for the coming year 
haye been cut down from $84,000,000 to $70,000,000, and as we 
get nearer and nearer a peace basis I presume they will be 
further cut down. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Maine to yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to have the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin state where he got the figures $60,000,000 and $80,000,000. 

Mr, LENROOT. I got them from the Senator from Maine 
just a moment ago. 

Mr. LODGE. The amount appropriated for the repair of 
ships was only $31,000,000. 

Mr. HALE. I was including all the various items for this 
purpose, 

Mr. LODGE. The larger amount included engineering and 
maintenance. 
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Mr. HALE. I stated in my remarks that the estimate I gave 
included everything that was used in the Navy in connection 
with the taking care of the ships. b 

Mr. LODGE. That is the aggregate estimate for yards and 
docks and the estimate for engineering, and so forth. This item 
is only for repairs, and the appropriation for repairs was 
$31,000,000. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator was not in the Chamber, I think, at 
the time, but I stated in my remarks that the estimate that Mr. 
Burrer made in his speech in the other House of $84,000,000 
covered all of those things. 

Mr. KING. I gladly pay tribute to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobdk] for his splendid service upon 
the Naval Affairs Committee, and I recognize his superior knowl- 
edge, growing out of his long service, as well as his great ability, 
with respect to matters connected with the Navy. I join with 
him in the statement that it is important that we should have a 
strong Navy. It has been the view of our statesmen in the past, 
and I am sure it will be in the future, that we shall have an 
efficient Navy, one that will protect the interests of our country. 
Some persons insist that we shall have the largest and strongest 
Navy in the world. Whether that view prevails or not, it is im- 
portant that the future security of this Nation be assured, and 
it is obvious that under the conditions now prevailing in the 
world we can not do other than maintain an efficient Navy. I 
believe in a small standing Army and in a Navy that can defend 
this country against the assaults of any foe, but, Mr. President, 
the Senator’s observations, as well as the statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], would 
conyey the idea to a person not acquainted with the appropria- 
tions which have been made that we had been guilty of a “ cheese- 
paring ” policy in the last appropriation bill and during the past 
few years in dealing with the Navy. 

I was in error a moment ago when I said that the last naval 
appropriation bill, passed in July last, carried between four hun- 
dred million and five hundred million dollars. I remember now 
that I made some observations at the time the Senate passed 
the bill, stating that, in my opinion, the bill ought to carry less 
than five hundred millions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920. It seems to me that in view of the tremendous burdens 
under which the Government was staggering, growing out of the 
war, and in view of the fact that we needed some little time to 
assemble the data which the war produced and learn the naval 
lessons which it taught, we could with safety to our country 
reduce the naval bill to approximately five hundred millions for 
the fiscal year. I find that we actually appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 of this year $616,096,838.88, and in 
addition to that we authorized contracts to be entered into aggre- 
gating $64,463 000, so that, as a matter of fact, the appropria- 
tions made and authorized were nearly $700,000,000. Senators 
can not say that we were guilty of “ cheeseparing” when here 
was an appropriation of that prodigious sum for one year. 

Senators will recall that only a few years back the appropria- 
tions for all départments of the Government were not much in 
excess of $1,000,000,000, and now in peace times we appro- 
priated nearly $700,000,000 for the Navy alone. I-do not think, 
Mr. President, that it can be truthfully said that Congress dealt 
in a niggardly way in the last appropriation bill with the Navy. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, does the Senator think that ap- 
propriations are now to be measured by the same yardstick 
that was applicable before the time the President kept us out 
of war? 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, I do not think that the ques- 
tion submitted by the Senator necessarily called for the Sen- 
ator to put a sting into it. 

Mr. KNOX. Oh, no—— 

Mr. KING. And a thrust at the President of the United 
States, because he did keep us out of war with Mexico. The 
Senator could have asked his question without bringing in the 
President or the policy of the President. 

Mr. KNOX. The conditions are essentially different now 
from what they were at the time to which the Senator refers, 
when the total expenses of the Government were in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Of course they are; I concede that; conditions 
are different; I concede that the appropriations for the Army 
and for the Navy and for the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment may not be as they were in the halcyon days of the 
past. We have outgrown any sort of provincialism with which 
we might be charged and have become a world power; and we 
have not only become a world power but we will perforce be 
compelled. to be “the” world power, not only materially but 
morally; we are going to lead the world, and because of our 
primacy we will be compelled, of course, to maintain a great 
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Navy and perform the duties and obligations that our exaltec 
station demand. We can not, in the language of the scripture, 
“hide our light under a bushel.” This Nation is as “a city 
set upon a hill,” and its light will shine to illumine the world. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobo] referred to the 
League of Nations. 

I am not going to be led into a discussion of the results which 
will follow the establishment of a union between the nations 
of the earth. Let me express the hope that a League of Na- 
tions will be established, one that will meet the aspirations of 
the lovers of peace and those who have faith in the future of 
humanity, and will remove from the backs of the laboring men 
of the world the burdens of taxation which will be imposed 
upon them by maintaining huge navies and great armies. But, 
Mr. President, I want to call attention briefly to some of the 
items in the nayal bill passed in July, 1919, and I do it not 
by way of criticism but to repel the idea that the Senate has 
been niggardly in dealing with the Navy. 

Inviting attention very briefly to the law providing appropria- 
tions for the current year, I find here an item for activities in 
the District connected with the Navy amounting to $5,100,000. 

Aviation of the Navy, $25,000,000. 

Mr. LODGE. That was far too small. 

Mr. KING. I pass by hurriedly many of the smaller items. 

Bureau of Navigation, $9,000,000. 

Gunnery and engineering exercises, and so forth, $350,000. 

Outfits on first enlistment, $9,000,000. 

Supplies for seamen's quarters and for the purchase of other 
articles in the several navy yards, $1,500,000. 

Ocean and lake surveys, $155,000. 

Naval training station, California, $225,000. 

Naval training station, Rhode Island, $350,000. 

Naval training station, Great Lakes and maintenance of same, 
$850,000. 

Another naval training station at St. Helena and naval oper- 
ating base, Hampton Roads, Va., $310,000, including general 
care, repairs, improvements, and so forth. 

Nayal Reserve Force, $50,000. 

Receiving barracks, $100,000. 

Naval War College, Rhode Island, $90,950. 

Naval Home, Philadelphia, pay of employees, and so forth 
$144,000. 

The next item carries a large sum—the Bureau of Ordnance. 
For that we appropriated $25,000,000. That item cares for 
naval ammunition depots, torpedo stations, naval ordnance 
plants, maintenance of proving grounds, powder factories, tor- 
pedo stations, gun factories, ammunition depots, naval ordnance 
planis, maintenance and operation of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles to be used at ammunition depots, and so forth, 
As I stated, there is $25,000,000 for that. 

Purchase and manufacture of smokeless powder, $2,500,000. 

Naval gun factory at Washington D. C.: Improved machinery 
for existing shops, $500,000. 

Torpedoes and appliances: For the purchase and manufacture 
of torpedoes and appliances, to be available until June 30. 1922, 
$1,000,000. 

Torpedo station at Newport, R. I.: For labor and materials, 
general care of and repairs to grounds, buildings, and wharves, 
boats, and so forth, $200,000. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. Do I understand that the Senator is reading 
the bill which is now embalmed in the law providing for ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year? And may I inquire if it is his 
purpose to criticize the items? 

Mr. KING. It is not embalmed. It is a living, vital bill, and 
$600,000,000 and more are taken out of the Treasury of the 
United States by reason of this very active and puissant thing 
which the Senator says is embalmed. 

Mr. PHBLAN. Mr. President, I only desire, for information, 
to know if the Senator is not reading from the statute—that is, 
the law which is in existence at the present time? I only desire 
to know if he is criticizing the items. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ask him; do 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. KING. I had yielded to the Senator from California. 

Mr. PHELAN, I notice the discussion in the House under date 
of January 4, and I have in my hands, by the courtesy of the 
chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, a letter, dated 
February 14, from the Secretary of the Navy. We are debating 
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the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[ Mr. Lovce] providing for only $3,000,000. The Secretary says: 
I wish to call your attention to the inclosed 8 of statements of 
Operations ; Chief 


Admiral Coontz, ef of Naval n 
of the Bureau of Steam ral Taylor, ief of 


Engineering ; and Kami 
the fora a of e and Repair poin pointing out the military neces- 
enc: o 0 000. 
ay ee va writhe et earnest our committee will 


sett many millions -a 1 3 
nec ‘or avy Departmen men 
who ere nented at our navy yards for the repeat of these í 

g the war our navy yards were — — busy w. other craft that 


it was impeasibie te make the chan repairs that are now abso- 
Jutely necessary if the ships are to eee in a military condition. 
JOSEPRUS DANIELS, 
of the Navy. 


He refers to Admiral Coontz, in charge of operations. The 
admiral says in his report: 

The present unsettled conditions throughout the world demand that 
the ships of the Navy be kept in efficient 2 tor action, aud 
the 8 of ships now 8 of operating effectively in case of 
emergency is dangerously small. 

And Admiral Griffin, in order to show the actual peril of 
the country in case of emergency, says in his report: 

Even if appropriation requested 

That is, the $9,000,000— 
is granted it will not be Sy ape oar to complete the repairs now in sight 
during the fiscal year. uch of the work must extend well into next 
year, and the vessels be unavailable for that period. 

So; on the reports of our highest authorities, men interested 
only in the maintenance of the Navy as a perfect fighting 
machine, we are, it appears to me, under compulsion to adopt 
at least the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts or abandon the Navy and expose ourselves to emer- 
gencies. I will leave it to the Senator from Utah to say whether 
we are exposed to emergencies. The world is in an unsettled 
condition. We haye not adopted any program for disarmament. 
We have not settled disputes among the nations; in fact, we 
are engaged in new disputes among the nations, and on the 
Pacific coast there is a matter of extreme emergency, to which 
I will call attention later—to-day or to-morrow—on account of 
the invasion of the western coast by aliens representing a war- 
like power. I can show, from expressions in their vernacular 
journals, their own home journals, a warlike spirit and hos- 
tility toward the United States. I say that under these con- 
ditions we can not, in justice to ourselves and to the country, 
in justice to the peace of the world and the safety of the 
Republic, weaken, our first line of defense; and the author- 
ities here on whom we must rely say that this appropriation is 
necessary 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to my good friend from 
Enlifornia that perhaps the Secretary of the Navy and admirals 
may differ, and admirals may differ among themselves, as they 
did with respect to the Sims controversy. I do not know that 
they all agree with the attitude which is taken by the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. PHELAN. That is in a field quite outside of the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Navy. It introduces-a personal 
element, and these gentlemen are amenable to the weaknesses of 
human nature, which is the meanest thing about most of us. 

Mr. KING. But the Senator must not attempt to put me in the 
attitude of being opposed to an adequate Navy. I have repeat- 
edly said that I was in favor of an adequate and efficient Navy; 
that the situation which this country occupies upon the West- 
ern Hemisphere and its primacy in the world, demand that it 
shall have a great Navy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snrrranb in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Wasli- 
ington? 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the sentence. The point I am 
trying to make, however, is that we did make a very large ap- 
propriation, nearly $700,000,000, for one year for the Navy. 
‘That year will not expire until June 30 next. Out of that sum, 
obviously, there ought to have been sufficient to properly care for 
the ships that we have on hand; and let me say here, before I 
yield to my good friend, that I think it would be a most admi- 
rable thing if the Navy Department would dispose of a number 
of obsolete vessels of a type below the Utah standard, Senators 
will recall that Great Britain is disposing of many of the ships 
that have come through the war; they are obsolescent, out of 
date, inadequate for the strain which the future will put upon 
them. If we would get rid of some of our old craft and turn 
our attention toward the construction of vessels which the 
experience of the war has demonstrated to be ry for our 
defense, I am inclined to think that the policy would be a wise 
one, 
Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. HALE addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Washington. $ 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Washington allow me to 
ask the Senator from Utah just one question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very well. I am compelled to leave the 
Chamber. That was the only purpose I had in asking the ques- 
tion at this time. I will, however, make the inquiry at some 
othler time. 

Mr. HALE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. KING. I now yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. purpose in rising was to say that we have 
substantially 960 ships of all kinds now in the Navy, and that it 
is proposed, when we reduce matters to a peace basis, to get rid 
ef about 500 of those ships, and already an attempt is being 
made to do that. 

Mr. KING. I was aware of that fact, and my only implied 
criticism was that we ought to act a little more promptly. I 
haye the impression that it would have been economy if we had 
disposed of some of the smaller vessels, those not needed in the 
Navy, during the year 1919. 

Mr. HALE. I agree with the Senator that it ought to be 
done as seon as possible. 

Mr. KING, But, Mr. President, when the Senator from Cali- 
fornia spoke about an “embalmed bill” I was proceeding to 
read from a vital and living law. 

We appropriated in this bill $7,500,000 for the maintenance 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and that includes many 
matters of repair. 

For contingent expenses, Bureau of Yards and Docks, we 
appropriated $150,000. 

Then came public works, Bureau of Yards and Docks, hos- 
pital construction, and so forth, under which head we appro- 
priated $275,000, $250,000, $540,000, $1,900,000—those items are 
for the navy yards at the various places, and their improve- 
ment—$800,000, $225,000, $1,225,000, $223,000; then follows an 
entire page of large appropriations relating to the navy yards 
and their repair, preservation, and improvement. 

For the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery we appropriated 
$7,500,000 and $1,000,000, and for other purposes growing out 
of or cognate to that matter we appropriated $1,700,000, 

There was appropriated for the. Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, under the heading of “ Pay of the Navy,“ $164,203,000. 

Provisions for the Navy, more than $42,000,000. 

Maintenance, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $15,500,000. 

Freight, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, $3,000,000. 

Fuel and transportation, coal, and so forth, in connection with 
the Navy, $12,000,000. 

For the Bureau of Construction and Repair, including the 
repair of these vessels, we appropriated $31,000,000. 

Improvement of construction plants, $200,000. 

Bureau of Steam Engineering: For repairs, preservation, and 
renewal of machinery, auxiliary machinery, and boilers and 
8 vessels, yard craft, and ships’ boats, and so forth, $30,- 

I shall not take the time to call attention further to these pages 
of appropriations. I only challenged attention to them for the | 
purpose of not permitting the impression to be deduced from 
this discussion that the Navy had not been adequately cared for 
in the last appropriation bill. It does seem to me that out of 
the nearly $700,000,000, if there had been proper conservation, 
there would be an adequate amount to care for these vessels. . 
It would seem from the representations which are made that 
the funds have been diverted for other purposes and that needed 
repairs upon these vessels have been neglected. That being 
true, it is quite likely that we ought to make this appropria- 
tion, but it would appear that those who have administered the 
law and handled this huge appropriation of nearly 8700, 000, 000 
were delinquent in failing to properly care for the vessels need- 
ing repairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Seeretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


— Fernald Johnson, S. Dak. 2 


Capper Jones, Wash. 

Chamberlain Glass Kellogg Nelson 

Colt Gore Kenyon New 

Culberson Gronna Keyes Norris 
Hale ing 

Dial Harris, Knox Overman 

Dillingham Harrison roage Page 

Ed Henderson McKellar Phelan 

El Hitchcock McLean hipps 
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Pomerene Simmons Thomas Warren 


Ransdell Smoot Townsend Watson 
Robinson Spencer Trammell Williams 
Sheppard 8 g Walsh, Mont. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK ] are absent on public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lopce}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not know the bill had been 
reported to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate. Will 
the Senator allow the question to be put on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I rise for information, and should 
like to have the attention of the chairman of the committee. 
I invite the chairman’s attention to the item on page 5, $500,000 
to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to carry out the 
objects of the act of 1913. Was the appropriation which was 
made in the last appropriation act expended to continue its 
survey of the valuation of the railroads of the United States? 

Mr. WARREN. Tt was provided, as the Senator knows, many 
years ago that there should be certain sums expended. A year 
ago, when this regular amount came to the committee, they 
cut it down. One or two of the commissioners came before the 
committee, explaining that there would soon be railroad legis- 
lation and that it was important to finish that work, I felt 
very much like grilling them quite extensively, and did so, as 
to the importance of the work and whether it was up to date, 
and whether, when they had surveyed something 10 years ago— 
some terminal or something of that kind—they were not far 
nfield as to the value. I was assured by Mr. Prouty, who had 
it in charge, that they were keeping entirely up to date with it; 
and so we put back a portion of what we had left out. I dare 
say that is the cause of a deficiency. 

Furthermore, as the Senator knows, the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, Cummins], in charge of the railroad bill, has made almost 
constant and heavy and hard calls on the commission, and has 
needed this kind of a report on the work of which we are 
speaking. 

Mr. KING. I was familiar, of course, with the bill and with 
the appropriation which was made when we had the general 
appropriation bill before us. It seemed to me that the amount 
carried was more than adequate for the current year, and I 
am astonished that a deficiency should be asked for at this 
time. 

Mr. WARREN. Dees the Senator wish me to understand 
that he thinks the commissioners, at the critical time when this 
railroad business was coming to a finish, should be unduly 
crippled in their work? 

Mr. KING. Speaking for myself, of course, I think the act 
of 1913 under which the work is being done is an absurdity. 
It will be of no particular value. The attempt to value the 
railroads of the United States under an act passed in 1913, 
with their fluctuating values and changing conditions, will, in 
my opinion, prove unavailing. Already, where valuations have 
been made in certain particulars, they are contested in the 
courts, and any valuation that may be made by this commis- 
sion or any other commission will not be a finality. The matter 
will go to the courts and the courts will have to pass upon the 
value of the railroads, whether they are taken over by the 
Government or not. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to assure the Senator, to comfort him 
in some degree, that I felt very much the same about the early 
valuation work, and on the committee in the earlier years I have 
opposed large appropriations, but I became convinced toward the 
end of it that, we having expended a very large amount of money, 
if we were to get any benefits whatever, it would come at the 
end, picking up the back work and bringing it up to date, which 
I believe they have done. I consider that the amount which has 
been expended lately has, of course, been of great importance. 

Mr. KING. The work will cost at least $22,000,000, and I do 
not know how much more, and when it is done, I repeat, it will 
be of but little value, because whenever the value of the rail- 
roads is called up into question, whether the Government is seek- 
ing to take over the property or otherwise, a judicial tribunal 
will be resorted to, and even if the findings of this commission 


are given prima facie value they will not be conclusive and they 
will have but little weight before a court or jury. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to page 9, to the item of addi- 
tional employees for the Coast Guard. I wish to say to the 
Senator that with respect to this matter members of the Coast 
Guard came to me some time ago and insisted that the personnel 
had been so depleted by resignations that the organization was 
unable to do its work. It would seem to me that having made 
provision in the general appropriation act for a certain perma- 
nent staff and a large part of that staff having resigned, if addi- 
tional employees were brought into the service they would simply 
take the places made vacant by resignation. Can the Senator 
or age why this appropriation for additional employees is called 

‘or? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am going to reply to the 
Senator to the best of my knowledge, but I know he will be 
good enough to let me suggest to him that I wish he would con- 
sult the hearings when these matters are called up. I hold 
5 my hand the evidence taken on the House side as to all these 
tems, 

Mr. KING.. I will say to the Senator that I have examined 
that volume. 

Mr. WARREN, I have also a volume of smaller size, contain- 
ing evidence that was taken before the Senate committee, which 
the Senator has not examined. 

Mr. KING. I have examined it, but not fully, because it is 
not humanly possible to become familiar with all the reports and 
testimony which the various committees submit. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator must have examined it in a very 
cursory manner, because it has not yet been printed in due form 
more than 48 hours. Of course, it is more or less tedious to take 
up these items, but I am very glad to answer the Senator. 

As to the matter of the Coast Guard, as the Senator knows, 
there have been changes in that entire arm, and it has been 
consolidated with the Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services. 
It appeared entirely natural on account of some losses that have 
been sustained that we should give them the help at this time 
which this item provides. The Senator will notice that it is 
only from February 1 to June 30 of the current year. 

Mr. KING. I shall not move to strike out the item, but I 
am not at all satisfied with it. I think it is unwarranted. I 
also believe, Mr. President, that the appropriations found on 
page 10 of the bill, $1,000,000 for pay and allowances, $245,000 
for rations or commutation, $145,000 for fuel and water for 
vessels, and so on, and $104,000 for outfits, and $130,000 for 
traveling expenses, are improper in view of the fact that ample 
provision was made in the former appropriation bill, and 
further because in the bill which was passed the other day, 
and which I think was retroactive—I may be in error in that 
regard—the salaries of the officers of the Coast Guard were in- 
creased 81 per cent. If that was not retroactive, then, of course, 
my last criticism would not be well founded. 

Mr. WARREN. The bill for that matter has not yet passed. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; but it probably will pass. 

Mr. WARREN. I am informed that the House on the Navy 
part, which covers the items, absolutely refuses to consider the 
bill as we sent it to them. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether the item 
of $1,000,000, lines 1 to 5, on page 10, is compensation in addi- 
tion to that which was provided by law and which was carried 
in the last appropriation bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator understand that there are 
over 6,000 men regularly attached to the Coast Guard, and some 
16,000 more have to be taken care of? Again, I say that we 
have to look out for the change that is taking place, The House 
did not allow by some $600,000 what the department estimated 
and recommended, and the Senate committee did not raise what 
the House put up to us. 

Mr. KING. It is very difficult to attack 

Mr. WARREN. It is a very expensive department, but as the 
Senator knows, it has been employed during the last years in 
the defense of the part of the Nation that had formerly been 
looked after by the larger craft. It is used now for life-saving 
and revenue- cutter purposes. 

Mr. KING. There is one other item to which I wish to call 
the Senator’s attention. It is on pages 34 to 836—$500,000—under 
the head of “ Lighthouse- Service.” Is that a deficiency, may 
I ask the Senator? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; it is. 

Mr. KING. Were there any contingencies that arose which 
led to such a great deficiency? 

Mr. WARREN. As I think the Senator knows, there has 
been more activity in the Lighthouse Service in the last two or 
three years than formerly, and we have added from time to time 
different lighthouses. 
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The matter of defieiencies, which the Senator, I hope, abhors 
as I do, and which formerly we were able to confine to close 
quarters, has gone away beyond all bounds during the war, and, 
of course, it is a laborious: and painstaking: process to get it 


back to a proper equilibrium, beeause a great many of the ex- |) 


penses that really are war expenses occur in getting well and: 
getting over the war and getting things back into normal shape. 
For instance, we had a case a few moments ago where the Sen- 
ute, by a large majority, voted fer $3,000,000: for the: repair of 
Ships in addition to what had already been given. 

Mr. KING. There are a large number of items that are: 
found in the bill) Which I think are wholly unwarranted. 

Mr. WARREN. In the Lighthouse Service I notice by the 
hearing that there are some 6,000 persons employed. 

Mr. KING. I am aware of that fact, and am aware of the 
splendid service rendered by the personnel in that agency of 
the Government. The only point I am making is that in the 
last appropriation act, as well as in the former one, very lib- 
eral amounts were carried, and it was assumed that with: the 
inereased personnel made necessary by conditions the appro- 
priations. were ample for the service. The point I am making 
is that in so many of these executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment, after committees have carefully gone over the estimates 
furnished: by. the departments and by the Government. agen- 
cies, and Congress has made appropriations which it deemed 
adequate, or at least such as the Government was willing to 
expend, we are confronted within a short time by deficiencies, 
and still more deficiencies, and still additional deficiencies, 
right in the teeth of the statute which forbids the creation of 
these deficiencies. I admit that in some cases. governmental 
agencies would cease to function if they did not create de- 
ficiencies,. and perhaps the emergency may be at times so great 
as to warrant an infraction of the letter of the law if not the 
spirit of the law; but the persistence with which deficiencies: 
are created, it seems to me, calls for some strong action by 
Congress and now and then a rejection of the demands which 
are made for appropriations to meet expenditures. which have 
been incurred by officials.of the Government in violation of law. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Utah that the appropriations for the current year which 
were asked and recommended by this department totaled 
$4,000,000. The appropriations provided amounted to $3,500,- 
000; and there have been, as I have stated, some necessary ad- 
ditional expenditures. In this case they asked for $800,000, 
and the House cut it to the amount set forth in the bill. The 
members of the Senate committee carefully considered every 
item of this bill; they examined the statements made before 
the House committee, as well as examining witnesses them- 
selves; and the committee can see no reason at the present time 
for cutting down the amount which the House has provided 
in the bill. I hope the Senator's remarks along this line and 
others which he so ably submits will be carefully read by those 
who are Members of the House as well as listened. to by Mem- 
bers of the Senate, for I should like all to be fully imbued with 
the growing feeling in the Senate that the way to cut down 
expenses is to cut them down. 

I think the Senator from Utah knows that the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations and his committee are en- 
gaged in the very work of cutting, as is evidenced by the pend- 
ing bill. When we brought the bill to the Senate it contained. 
nearly $3,000,000 less than the amount provided by the other 
House, which amount had been arrived at after the closest 
kind of scrutiny, and after the House leader and many other 
Members managed to get declarations in the press from day to 
day as to how much they were going to save and what they 
were going to do, and with the two parties over there vying 
meanwhile with each other in their proclamations of intended 
economy and making speeches of all kinds in favor of economy. 
The House committee decided it had cut to the very bottom in 
the bill which the House sent over to us. 

Since the bill came to us from the House it has been very 
much in the position of one running the gantlet of the Indians, 
The man might live to get to the end, but he would be badly 
disfigured. I repeat, we have made a cut of nearly $3,000,000 
in the House bill. 

Of course, as chairman of the committee, I am powerless, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in the other 
House is powerless—when the committees have: reported bills 
containing appropriations to the respective Houses—to prevent 
Representatives and Senators from proposing and the two 
bodies from adopting amendments. 

So in this matter, since the Senator from Utah does not offer 
any amendment and probably does not intend to offer one and 
should not, I am glad to have a full expression from him. I hope 


his views in favor of economy and the cutting of expenses: are 


sympathized with by Senators on the other side of the aisle, as 


n they are sympathized with by those on this side of the 
e. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not wish my friend from: 
Wyoming to think that any criticism in which I have indulged is 
intended as a reflection upon the Appropriations Committee. 
I think the work that committee has done upon the pending 
bill entitles it to the commendation of the Senate and of the 
country. I think the chairman of the committee has performed 


valuable service and has done what he could to promote economy 
‘in the administration of the affairs of the Government. I am 


sure that he will find upon this side of the aisle a determina- 
tion to reduce the expenses of the Government and to relieve 
the taxpayers of the country of the burdens pressing upon them. 
Indeed, I want to state to the Senator that if the Republican 
‘side does not practice greater economy than it is doing, there 
will be many criticisms from this side of the Chamber, as well 
as from the country, and earnest efforts to place the affairs of 
the Government upon a sound and economical basis, 

With all of our cutting we have got to do more cutting, and 
with all of our economy there has got to be more Spartan 
economy, or else we shall be compelled to increase the taxes or 
resort to a bond issue. With our decreasing imports and our 
deereasing exports, and with the slowing down of business 
which inevitably will result, there will not be the volume of taxes 
flowing into the Treasury that we have beheld during the past 
three years. With a lean Treasury and with constant demands 
made upon it, I am sure we shall have to. seek other sources 
of taxation or resort to bond issues. We must do neither. We 
ought to reduce the taxes in every way possible, and, of course, 
We ought to reduce the expenses in every possible way. 

Mr. President, before resuming my seat I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that on yesterday during the discussion with 
respect to the appropriation made with respect to the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law and the laws passed under the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, my colleague [Mr. 
Soor] and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] made 
certain statements as to the large sum which would be required 
to enforce the law. My good friend from Wyoming said that 
he thought it would cost $50,000,000 annually to enforce the 
prohibition law. I stated that, in my opinion, it would be a 
scandal and an outrage to appropriate the sums mentioned by 
the Senator and by my colleague [Mr. Saroor] for the enforce- 
ment of that law; that a system of espionage would be estab- 
lished which would be resented by the American people. I think 
the statements made by my distinguished friends, however, as 
to the amount asked by the Treasury Department and the offi- 
cials of the Government for the enforcement of the law were 
not quite accurate. 

The facts are, Mr. President, that the Treasury Department 
made an estimate of $4,000,000 for the enforcement of the 
national prohibition law by the Internal Revenue Bureau for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. It made an estimate of 
$750,000 to enforce the act of December 17, 1914, governing 
the sale of opium, and so forth. That estimate is the same 
as the amount provided by Congress for the enforcement of that 
act during the present fiscal year. These estimates total 
$4,750,000. 

The legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill re- 
ported to the House February 18, 1920, provides a combined 
appropriation of $4,500,000 for the enforcement of both acts. 

Mr. President, I feel that in justice to the Treasury Depart- 

ment and to the officials of the Internal Revenue Service: this 
statement should be made, so that it may not go to the country, 
unchallenged that there has been so large an amount as that 
stated yesterday demanded for the enforcement of existing 
statutes relating to Federal prohibition. I feel sure that the 
Secretary of the Treasury will exercise a vigilant care over the 
officials of the Internal Revenue Service, and that the officials 
in that service will, while administering the law faithfully and 
well, practice the most rigid economy. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that in connection with the larger figures which I gave I 
did not say that that amount had been demanded. I gave it as 
my prognostication of what it would cost. I did not refer, nor 
did the senior Senator from Utah, to the cost to the United 
States Treasury of the revenue which we lost, $700,000,000 or 
$800,000,000 per annum, obtained through the taxation upon 
liquors. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know that T understand 
the last observation of the Senator from Wyoming, but our dis- 
cussion: did not relate to the loss to the Treasury of internal- 
revenue taxes derived from the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
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eating liquors. The discussion related only to the cost of en- 
forcing the prohibition laws enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. WARREN. I gave the high figure, which I hope the 
Senator from Utah and others, with me, will be able to prevent 
being reached, as the maximum, but I think it will be larger 
still when we come to reckon, which we did not mention yester- 
day, the loss of revenue. However, it may be worth all that it 
costs, I will say to the Senator, if it thoroughly succeeds in 
putting an end to the curse of drunkenness caused by the thou- 
sands of bars and common saloons with which our country has 
been burdened. I wish for an absolute cure, and quickly; but 
I want the Congress and the public to know that it is no 
child’s play in which the Republic is engaged in its effort to 
stamp out the long-standing aleoholie vice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota 
in the chair). The question is, Shall the amendments be en- 
grossed and the bill read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and. the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the Secretary 
be authorized to correct all totals in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

CALLING OF THE ROLE. 


Mr. KENYON, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hav- 
ing been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Glass Lenroot Shep 
Bali Gore Lodge Shields 
Borah Gronna McKellar Simmons 
Brandegee Hale MeNary Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Harris Moses moot 
Colt Harrison Myers 8 
Culberson Henderson New Sterling 
Dial Jobnson, 8. Dak. Norris omas 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Overman ‘Trammell 
Elkins Kellogg ge Warren 
Fernald Kenyon Phelan Watson 
Frelinghuysen Keyes Ransdell Williams 
Gay Knox Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to the roll call, a quorum is present. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business in public executive session for the 
purpose of considering the German treaty. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp—I will not read it—a very interesting statement 
from Lord Bryce which appears in the Manchester Guardian. 
It is in regard to the condition of Europe to-day. Lord Bryce 
is one of the strongest supporters of the league that I know, but 
he makes no reference whatever to the league as a solution of 
the difficulty, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHat Europe Is To-DAY—DISAPPOINTMENTS AT THE PEACE CONFER- 


ENCE—AMEUICA’S SEEMING INDIFFERENCE DUE ro LACK oF KNOWL- 
EDGE AND Nor or GooD WILL, 


(Lord Bryce in the Manchester Guardian.) 


“Few people in Great Britain realize what is the present situ- 
ation in continental Europe—how unforeseen and how menacing. 
This is much more the case as regards the people of the United 
States. Its people, too, are occupied with urgent domestic ques- 
tions, some of them novel, many of them perplexing and disquiet- 
ing. They have little time to spare for studying Old World 
questions. The information, moreover, which their press, alert 
and ably conducted as it is, supplies to them about what is pass- 
ing in Europe and the Near East is not sufficiently full and exact 
to enable them to grasp the present situation in all its intricacies. 

“What is that situation? 

“During the years from 1914 to 1919 nearly everyone expected 
that the tempests of war would be followed by a season of fair 
weather. The exhausted peoples to whom repose at last had 
come would turn gladly back to the pursuits of peace. The con- 
ference of the allied and associated powers would set itself In a 
high and impartial spirit, sobered by the terrible crises through 
which we have been passing, to remove the causes which had 
brought about the catastrophe of 1914, to soften down national 
avimosities, to enable the nations to make a fresh start on better 


lines of thought and feeling than those whieh: had prevailed 
before and had brought disaster with them. * 

“Many allowances must be made for the ee 
which beset the conference, for the discordance of views, for 
the atmosphere of revengeful passion in the midst of which they 
had to work, for the incessant interferences by a press whose 
wires were liable to be pulled by all kinds of interests, for the 
complexity of most of the prablems presented for solution, 
There was nothing in history sufficiently resembling the situa- 
tion of 1918 to warn the conference against some at least of the 
rocks and shoals through which their course lay. 

„But, whatever allowance must be made, it is plain—hardly 
any well-informed man now doubts it—that the conference has 
failed to solve the problems presented to it. I write not to 
criticize, but to set forth the facts as they now stand. The 
prospect of future peace and a restoration of normal conditions 
is dark. There are no elements of stability in the settlement, 
Things are in many respects worse than they were before the 
war. New causes of strife have in many places been added to 
those which previously existed; and it is not to the war only, 
but the action of the conference also, that this is due. The re- 
distributions of territory have in some instances glaringly dis- 
regarded the principles of nationality and self-determination. 
New ‘irredentas’ are being created. The provisions made for 
the protection of minorities are of doubtful efficacy and have 
been reluctantly accepted by some States. The authority of 
the conference has more than once been openly flouted. The 
indemnities and reparations to be exacted from the defeated 
powers go beyond the terms of the armistice and are such as 
they can not possibly discharge under the conditions imposed. 
The Allied Powers have overreached themselves and would get 
more if they had insisted upon less. ; 

“We in Britain are only beginning to realize what all these 
things mean and how deeply our own welfare is involved. 
Need we, then, be surprised that the American people have not 
yet been awakened to the facts of the position? 

“How the imminent perils which we see are to be faced 
is a large question which I do not venture even to approach, 
That is beyond my present purpose, which is only to repeat 
that Englishmen must not hastily assume that America is 
indifferent in this crisis. The people of the United States are 
only now beginning to be reminded by some of their wisest 
and most respeeted men of what has only recently dawned upon 
ourselyes. Let Englishmen who have thought America cold or 
unsympathetic understand that it is not want of sympathy but 
want of knowledge that is answerable for their apparent aloof- 
ness. Some things familiar to us are unknown to them. They 
do not, for instance, understand how there comes to be in some 
quarters a strange recrudenscence of tenderness for the un- 
speakable and irreclaimable Turk. They have not grasped the 
fact that the ‘Irish question’ is no longer one between Great 
Britain and Ireland, but between sections of the Irish people 
in Ireland itself. 

“The new world is still a long way off the old world. The 
picture of Europe as we see it to-day is veiled from Americans 
by the mists of the Atlantic. As it took many months in 1914 
and 1915 to make the causes of the war plain to those who dwell 
beyond the Alleghenies, was it to be expected that the condition 
in which the war has left Europe should be immediately realized 
so far away? No one who has known America for half a cen- 
tury, or indeed for a far shorter time, will ever doubt American 
idealism and American sympathy.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
what is known as the amendment to reservation No. 1, offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobau]. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the amendment is printed, of 
course, and all Senators understand that the purpose of the 
amendment is to give Congress the right alone to give notice 
of withdrawal, and the same right is formally conferred upon 
the President by the amendment. I have already explained it 
bc the Baa at some length, and I have no desire to go into it 

The "PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
want to say a few words on a subject which, it seems to me, 
should be made plain at this time. 

I had supposed that the Democratic attitude on the treaty 
and its ratification had been pretty well established and that 
Senators on this side of the aisle had demonstrated conclusively 
their attitude. From the very first every effort has been made 
on this side of the aisle to promote ratification and secure it 
at the earliest date. Going back over the discussions of the 
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last session, I call attention to the fact that the time of the 
Senate was consumed chiefly by those opposed to ratification, 
and the supporters of the treaty consumed something less than 
27 per cent of the time, as I remember the actual figures. 

Coming down to the date in November when the votes were 
finally taken upon the resolution of ratification, I call attention 
to the fact that the Democratic Senators, finding that ratifica- 
tion without reservations had become impossible, yielded that 
point and offered reservations of an interpretative character, 
and when those were rejected the position on this side of the 
aisle was such that we asked for time within which it might be 
possible to secure a compromise of the differences. When the 
motion was made to reconsider the vote by which ratification 
had been rejected we supported the motion to reconsider. 
When, then, a motion was made to lay upon the table this effort 
at reconsideration we yoted against the motion to lay upon the 
table, and it was laid upon the table by the votes of Senators 
on the other side of the aisle against our protest, and when 
Senators on the other side of the aisle stated that the treaty 
by that vote was dead and placed in its coffin here in the Sen- 
ate we declared that it was not dead. It was from this side of 
the Chamber that action was taken for the purpose of bringing 
the treaty again before the Senate for consideration. It was 
on this side of the Chamber that the initiative occurred for 
creating the bipartisan conference, in order that compromise 
might be considered with a view to ultimate agreement; and 
when that. bipartisan conference met it was from the Demo- 
cratic side—always from the Democratic side—that offers of 
compromise were made, and it was from the other side that 
rejections always came. 

Finally, when the bipartisan conference broke up because of 
the unyielding disposition on the Republican side, it was from 
the Democratic side of the Chamber that notice was given 
that we proposed on the 10th.of February to cail up the treaty 
for reconsideration. When that action had been taken by us 
the forced action was then taken by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce], who then stated, on February 2, that 
he would eall up the treaty on February 9, and we concurred 
in his effort. We gave unanimous consent to his action, and 
the treaty was brought before the Senate again with our full 
concurrence and support. 

Yet, Mr. President, notwithstanding this attitude on the part 
of the Senators on this side of the aisle, I find published in a 
Washington paper this week an article which reads in part as 
follows: 

Some of the Republican friends of the peace treaty with Germany 
in the Senate to y expressed the opinion that Senator HITCHCOCK, 
the administration leader, and probably the President, are bent on 
forcing the treaty into the campaign. 

One of these Senators said the Democrats find themselves on the 
defensive without an issue in the coming campaign. > 

“I can not help feeling,” he said, “that the administration leader 
has reached the conclusion the controversy over the peace treaty 
will perhaps give the party a fighting chance for victory next 
November if it becomes an issue,” 

Mr. President, we are not afraid of the issue in the cam- 
paign, but we do not propose to be placed in the attitude of 
preventing or delaying ratification of this treaty if it can be 
brought about. The country demands ratification, and it de- 
mands that Senators yield to each other in order to effect 
a compromise and bring about ratification. We are ready. 
We have gone more than half the way, Mr. President—far 
more than half the way. Forty Senators upon this side of the 
Chamber have authorized me to present to the Senators upon 
the other side of the Chamber alternative propositions of 
compromise—not a single proposition, but alternative propo- 
sitions. We have invited you to choose one of those and pre- 
sent it to us, and we have guaranteed to accept it—a com- 
promise on article 10, which is the only serious difference 
between us at the present time that seems insuperable. We are 
ready to take either one. One was the reservation framed 
and formulated in the bipartisan conference, composed of Re- 
publican and Democratic Senators, the joint handiwork of 
Republican and Democratic Senators, almost agreed to. We 
are willing to take that. In substance and in language it is 
very similar to the Lodge reservation on article 10. We are 
willing to take it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Diar in the chair). Does 
- the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the difference between the bipartisan 
reservation and the Lodge reservation? What is the difference 
in principle? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator will not insist just 
1 moon diverting me. I am willing to answer the question a 

e later. 
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We are willing to take that reservation. We are willing also 
as an alternative, if that is not acceptable to Senators an the 
other side, to take the reservation on the same subject pro- 
posed by former President Taft, a Republican leader with a 
great Republican following and a great independent following 
in the United States to-day. 

I ask to have the two proposed reservations to which I have 
referred printed in the Record in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

BIPARTISAN CONFERENCE RESERVATION. 

“The United States assumes no obligation to employ its 
military or naval forces or the economic boycott to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any other 
country under the provisions of article 10, or to employ the 
military or naval forces of the United States under any other 
article of the treaty for any purpose, unless in any particular 
ease the Congress, which under the Constitution has the sole 
power to declare war, shall by act or joint resolution so pro- 
vide. Nothing herein shall be deemed to impair the obligation 
in article 16 concerning the economic boycott. 

MR. TAFT’S SUGGESTED RESERVATION. 

“The United States declines to assume any legal or binding 
obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country under the provisions of article 
10, or to employ the military or naval forces of the United 
States under any article of the treaty for any purpose; but the 
Congress, which under the Constitution has the sole power in’ 
the premises, will consider and decide what moral obligation, 
if any, under the circumstances of any particular case, when it 
arises, should move the United States, in the interest of world 
peace and justice, to take action therein, and will provide 
accordingly.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, those are the two propo- 
sitions on article 10 that we present to you. The only criticism 
that has keen uttered upon those propositions from the other 
side of the aisle since they were presented is that both of them 
are so close to the Lodge reservation that it is unreasonable 
for us not to take the Lodge reservation. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumeer], in his speech the other day 
supporting the present Republican attitude and criticizing the 
Democratie attitude, made this statement: 

I defy any Senator to point out to m S 
tween the n Lodge reservation ge 18550 1 
Taft reservation to article 1 
willing tq supports and Eney say ‘ey are wiling to nder aer ons 
of two which they propose and the Lodge . e ona 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the only criticism that can be offered 
to our tender of compromise is that we have made q tender 
which so closely corresponds to the Lodge reservation that to 
most Senators there is no difference between them, is it not 
complete proof that we have done all that we possibly can on 
this side of the Chamber to bring about ratification? 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator from Nebraska agree with 
the statement of the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not fully. 

ek LENROOT. Will the Senator explain wherein 
differ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator, however, that 
neither of these propositions for compromise which we have 
submitted is agreeable to me. I do not like either reservation, 
either the one presented by ex-President Taft or the one formu- 
lated in the bipartisan conference. They are both obnoxious to 
me. I could only accept either under the most severe tension in 
order to bring about a compromise. Either one involves a great 
sacrifice to me, and I am sure to,other Senators upon this side 
of the Chamber. But when we have gone so far as to present 
two alternative propositions which your own Members declare 
so closely resemble the Lodge reservation that they can hardly 
be detected from the Lodge reservation, we certainly at least 
are not open to the charge that we are attempting to bring the 
treaty into the next campaign as an issue between the parties. 
On the other hand, we have gone nine-tenths of the way toward 
meeting the public demand for a compromise and a settlement}; 
and it is on the other side of the aisle that the responsibility 
exists for refusal to go the one-tenth of the way necessary to 
bring about a compromise. 

Mr. KELLOGG and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 


0. There is no difference whatever in legal 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator please give us his view of 
the difference between the two reservations proposed by the 
Senator and the Lodge reservation? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I observe a great curiosity on the other 
side of the aisle to get me to analyze these propositions, and I 
‘am not disposed to yield to it. Senators on the other side of 
the aisle need no guardian and no assistance. We here on this 
side have united, 40 Senators strong, and have presented to you 
an offer of compromise which you admit is nine-tenths the same 
as the Lodge reservation. 

Mr. LODGE. Nobody has admitted that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from North Dakota ad- 
mitted it. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from North Dakota may, but 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And other Senators who have spoken to 
me have declared that if we could take those two compromises, 
we could take the Lodge reservation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand, then, from the Senator from 
Nebraska that this is the only compromise that the Senator will 
accept and that he will go no further? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think that question is 
hardly a considerate one to come from a Senator who does not 
go at all, and who never offers to compromise in the slightest 
degree; and I want to say right here 

Mr. BORAH. I want to be fair with the Senator. I am try- 
ing, as an onlooker in Vienna as between reservationists, to 
find out really where the difference is, in order that I may be 
guided in my conduct in the future with reference to this mat- 
ter. I do not know what the views of the Senator are with 
reference to the two reservations as distinguishing them from 
the Lodge reservation. I do not know whether his view is that 
there is a chimerical difference or a substantial difference, 
whether it is a question of principle or a mere question of lan- 
guage. I should really like to know, as a Senator, whether or 
not the Senator believes that there is a substantial difference, 
a difference in principle, inhering between the two propositions. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I appreciate the Senator's curiosity as to 
my beliefs, but I think they are like “the flowers that bloom in 
the spring ”; they have nothing to do with the case. 

The situation is this: The Senate is in deadlock over the treaty 
ratification, and it has been in deadlock for months, and there is 
a widespread public demand to have a settlement, and that de- 
mand is for a compromise. Forty Senators on this side of the 
aisle have declared their willingness to go nine-tenths of the 
way toward securing a compromise. On the other side of the 
aisle the attitude is that the very Senators who have criticized 
the President of the United States and charged that he had 
brought to the Senate a treaty which he had negotiated and had 
taken the unreasonable position, as they declared, that he would 
not consent to the dotting of an “i” not to the crossing of a t.“ 
stand here now, 49 strong, refusing in the all-important case 
of this reservation on article 10 to dot an “i” or to cross a “t.” 
They defy the public opinion of the United States, which de- 
mands a settlement, and they assert that there will not be one 
iota of change in this all-important reservation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want the country to understand that 
on this side of the aisle there is no disposition to make this great 
subject a football of polities, but that we will go to all lengths, 
even to the sacrifice of our preferences and the sacrifice of our 
opinions, toward working out a compromise. When we have 
offered that compromise, as we have in an alternative form, one 
of the forms written by the former President of the United 
States and a great Republican leader te-day, and the other one 
formulated by the bipartisan conference of Senators, we have 
done our duty at least, and we have presented to you the ques- 
tion whether you propose to meet the public demand and get 
the treaty ratified. We are not in a position to be charged with 
an effort to bring this matter into the political campaign that is 
now impending. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator from Nebraska take the 
position that the construction of the proposition which he pre- 
sents to the Senate is of no importance to the Senate or the 
country? He has presented a proposition here of which he him- 
gelf is unwilling to give his construction. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It is not necessary that I should analyze 
for Senators on the other side of the aisle these two proposi- 
tions. They have generally in the past been able to get along 
without my advice. I will not be diverted from the issue. The 


issue is whether you on that side of the aisle propose to adhere 
to your proposition that you will not make any offer of com- 
promise and that you will spurn every offer of compromise that 
we make, even when we go nine-tenths of the way. If you are 
willing to do it, all right, we will accept it; but I object to 
—— ‘this side held responsible if the treaty is brought into 
politics. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the ‘Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask the Senator if it is not true that the 
Republican leader, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lovee], has proposed sundry changes in various reservations? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; that is very true, and I will in- 
stance one of them. The first one is now before the Senate. 
The change will hardly be denominated by anyone a compro- 
mise. It is more obnoxious than the original provision. The 
original provision was that the United States could withdraw 
from the league by means of a concurrent resolution. That 
was the original provision, and many Senators voted for it un- 
der the delusion that a concurrent resolution might possibly be 
adopted by Congress and that the President might be entirely 
ignored in the matter; but when ‘Senators looked up the matter 
and found that the concurrent resolution would probably have 
to go through the White House and receive the consideration of 
the President they changed their course; and now they have 
brought in an amendment providing that the Congress alone, by 
a majority vote of each House, or the President, may withdraw 
from the league. In other words, they have now provided in 
this amendment so that it will require the constant concurrence 
of the President and the Congress in order to keep the United 
States in the league, and if either branch of the Government 
should decide to go out of the league that action could be taken 
by that branch, and we might have a quarrel between the two 
branches of the Government as to whether we would stay in or 
go out of the league. 

Is that a compromise, Mr. President? That is only making 
matters worse than they were before, and it is nothing in ‘the 
nature of a compromise. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is that the only ‘compromise which was of- 
fered by the ‘Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It was not a compromise at all. I would 
hardly say it was. I do not care to quibble with the Senator 
over what was offered. I will say that us an instance of what 
we get as a result of that effort at a bipartisan conference is to 
bring in as the very first amendment a much more obnoxious 
provision than was in it before, and it is a provision which is 
going to throw the league question into the very next campaign 
if we now ratify the treaty. 

Suppose we ratify the treaty? Suppose we ratify it by some 
compromise and include this proposed amendment by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, allowing either the President or the 
Congress to take us out of the league upon giving two years’ 
notice. Is it the plan to elect a President of the United States 
who will do that thing, and thus achieve the ratification of the 
treaty and our withdrawal from the league? Is it the plan to 
throw the issue into the next presidential campaign as to the 
personality of the candidate to be elected? It may be or it may 
not be, I do not know, but it looks at least as though that might 
be; but certainly it is an obnoxious change even in the already 
objectionable Lodge reservation, because it provides for a di- 
vision of the Government of the United States. 

The Government of the United States does not consist of the 
Executive alone nor of the legislative branch alone, and all 
solemn acts attaining great importance should have the concur- 
rence of the Executive and the legislative branch. Neither the 
Congress alone nor the President alone should have the power 
to take the United States out of the League of Nations after 
this great struggle to enter it. It will be a solemn enough matter 
to decide whether we shall go out to have it passed upon by the 
Congress and the President, and not by either one alone. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not a fact that under the original reser- 
vation that was adopted by the Senate in November the Presi- 
dent alone could withdraw the United States from the league? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think the Senator is mistaken. Is it not a 
fact 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think not, but that reservation we voted 
against. That reservation we did not approve. In our opinion 
it should require a joint resolution to take the United States 
out of the league, a resolution passed by a majority of each 
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House and approved by the President of the United States, 

That is the sort of a notice which we think should be given. 

That is the sort of a notice which unites the Government of the 

United States and expresses the will of the American people 

beyond any qualification. 

Mr. President, I had not intended this afternoon to say any- 
thing more, but I ask to have inserted in the RECORD an Asso- 
ciated Press telegram from Chicago showing that the National 
League of Women Voters, which has recently held its great con- 
yention in Chicago, adopted a resolution demanding the immedi- 
ate ratification of the treaty, and that they defeated a provision 
to include the support of reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Women Favor Leacue—Pass RESOLUTION WITHOUT CLAUSE CALLING 
FOR RESERVATIONS—OPppose MILITARY TRAINING—MAUD Woop PARK, 
or Boston, ELECTED HEAD oF NEW SUFFRAGE ORGANIZATION— 
AMERICA WARNED OF ILL-CONSIDERED ATTEMPTS TO MEET PROBLEMS 


OF RADICALS, 
CHICAGO, February 18. 


The National League of Women Voters, after ado — a resolution 

posing universal compulsory military training, refu at the clos- 
ing session 3 to reconsider its action. The motion to reconsider 
was defeated, following spirited argument. 

A resolution indorsing the League of Nations was passed after a 
clause calling for reservations had been stricken out. The resolution 


reads: 

“ Resolved, That we urge adhesion of the United States to the 
League of Nations with the least possible delay.” i 

The next national meeting of the league will be called by the board 
of directors. The league succeeds the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, which dissolved after fighting for woman's right 
to suffrage since 1889. 

CHAMPIONS OF FREE SPEECH. 


At to-day’s session rights of free h, free press, and free repre- 
sentation were emphatically supported. The women declared their op- 
position to any attempts to use violence against the Government, but 
warned that ill-considered attempts to meet this difficulty ” imperiled 
the real liberty of American citizens. 

Proper provisions for education and for increases in the pay of 
teachers were urged. 

Maud Wood Patk, of Boston, heads the league, according to the re- 
sult of an election by the board of directors of its officers, who are 
also the officers of the whole organization. Mrs. George Cellhorn, of 
St. Louis, is vice chairman; Mrs. Richard Edwards, of Peru, Ind., 
treasurer; and Mrs. Solon Jacobs, Birmingham, Ala., pana 

The league sent a telegram to the women of Washington State en- 
couraging them in the fight for ratification by that State of the nine- 
teenth constitutional amendment. 

FEAR “ PRUSSIANIZING EFFECT.” 


A school for women voters, to continue a week, will open to-morrow. 

Opponents of universal military training declared it would have a 
“ Prussianizing effect” on the country, and urged the need of strict 
economy in governmental al tern bent Dr. Ethel Hurd, of Minne- 
apolis, advocated adequate military preparation. 

Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns, of Chicago, who led the fight for military 
training, said that such a system was necessary to insure the safety 
of the Nation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I also present for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations a resolution adopted by the Men's 
Club of St. Pauls and St. James Methodist Episcopal Churches 
of Niagara Falls, signed by about 100 members, demanding the 
immediate ratification of the treaty without reservations; also 
a similar resolution adopted by the Ministers’ Association of 
Albion, III., for a similar purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the important thing is the 
action that the Senate shall take in the immediate future regard- 
ing this treaty. Past history perhaps is not very important, 
but there are some statements made by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrcxcock] that should not go unchallenged, par- 
ticularly the statement he made that throughout the months of 
debate there was a spirit of compromise on the part of the 
Democrats but none on the part of the Republicans. The fact 
is, as the Senator well knows, that he himself, up to the very 
moment when the vote was taken, prior to the adjournment in 
November, refused to consider any proposition of compromise. 
He was repeatedly approached during the early portion of the 
controversy as to whether he would consider reservations, and 
he declined to do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator will not put me in that 
attitude. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the truth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; it is not an accurate statement. I 
know what my position was. I, of course, talked with many 
Senators. I am charged with the responsibility of leadership 
on this side on this question. I declined to consider the sub- 
ject of reservations until we got through with the subject of 
amendments. I said, We will cross that bridge when we come 
to it.“ That is all I told anyone. I used that language re- 
peatedly not only to Senators but to newspaper correspondents. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. We saw what was coming. We realized 
that reservations were inevitable, but we declined to involve 
them in the fight that we were making to defeat all amend- 
ments to the treaty. e 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. It merely confirms the state- 
ment I made that the Senator’s language always was, when he 
was approached with reference to compromise, that he would 
cross that bridge when he came to it. But that bridge did not 
appear to the Senator from Nebraska until the final vote upon 
the treaty that laid upon the table the motion to reconsider. 
He was invited to present a proposition after all amendments 
had been disposed of, before the final vote was had upon the 
treaty, and he refused to do it. 

One step further. The Senator from Nebraska states that 
this matter has been reopened, and the bipartisan conference 
was held upon the initiative of the Democrats and not upon 
the part of the Republicans. I do not charge the Senator from 
Nebraska with stating that which he knows to be false, for 
he probably was not aware of the fact that the initiative taken 
by the bipartisan conference came from the Republican side 
of the aisle and not from the Democratic side, and it came 
because while it was well known to the Senator from Nebraska 
and to the country that the Republican side of the aisle could 
not consider any change in the substance of the reservation to 
article 10, nevertheless many, many Democrats came to the 
Republicans here informally and suggested that the matter be 
reopened for further consideration; and they knew that the 
Republicans could not and would not change the substance of 
the reservation upon article 10. It was upon the suggestion of 
Republicans that the bipartisan conference was held, although 
the Senator from Nebraska may not know it. 

We might as well be entirely frank about it, Mr. President; 
the fact is that there are enough Democrats upon the other side 
of the aisle who, if they will cut loose from the leading strings 
of the President of the United States, will be in sufficient num- 
ber to secure the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Until now I had some kind of an 
idea that I myself was entitled to whatever credit there may 
be in the suggestion of a bipartisan conference. It may be 
that it originated upon the other side of the aisle; I can not 
speak about that; but long before it assembled I myself sug- 
gested it to a number of Senators upon the other side of the 
aisle. It may be that I did not originate it, but I certainly had 
as much part in the origination as anyone on the other side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin tolerate an interruption? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to call his attention to the fact 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] introduced a reso- 
lution proposing the creation of a committee to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, representing both sides of this 
Chamber, for the purpose of advising a compromise, and that 
Senators on this side of the aisle supported the proposition 
and the Senators on the other side of the aisle voted it down. 
Later on the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] intro- 
duced a similar proposition, which was pending here at the time 
it was supplanted by the bipartisan conference. So all the 
initiative for a conference and for a compromise occurred upon 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Nebraska utterly forgets 
what he just said. What was it the Senator said with refer- 
ence to the bipartisan conference and the initiative coming from 
that side? Does he not remember that he made the statement 
that after the motion to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table he made the statement that this side said that the treaty 
was dead? That was after the resolution introduced by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene]. This is something that 
occurred subsequent to that. 

The Senator from Nebraska undertook to have the Senate 
and the country believe that after the adjournment, and when 
this session began, the initiative came from the other side of 
the aisle. Now, I do not want to be personal, and I shall not 
go into it to any extent, but I am going just far enough to 
state just how it did come about. The fact is that the Senator 
from Nebraska throughout this controversy, since he has been 
willing to negotiate, has never evinced the slightest desire to 
negotiate upon a line that would secure a two-thirds vote to 
ratify the treaty, but his whole effort has seemed to be to pick 
off two or three or four Republicans in order to give that side 
majority and put the onus on the Republican side for defeating 
the treaty in spite of the Democratic side. That has been his 
object apparently. and not the object of securing the ratification 
of his treaty. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Have we not offered to the other side 
and is there not pending now a proposition of compromise by 
which we furnish 40 votes and invite you to furnish only 24? 

Mr. LENROOT. A proposition the like of which I undertake 
to say no Senator has ever before seen, a proposition advanced 
by a Senator where he refuses to tell the Senate and the country 
what, in his judgment, his proposition means, He has declined 
two or three times to-day to do so. 

The Senator from Nebraska was very busy trying to pick off 
four or five Republicans in order to make a majority for reserva- 
tions without the slightest regard to securing a two-thirds vote. 
That is what the Senator from Nebraska has been busy about. 
There are some of us who have been busy trying to get a propo- 
sition which will secure a two-thirds vote. The Senator from 
Nebraska has been apparently utterly indifferent to that propo- 
sition, but many of his colleagues have not. There are many of 
his colleagues who sincerely desire to get together upon some 
proposition that will secure a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator if he has been busy upon this side of the aisle in trying 
to get any votes in favor of a compromise? 

Mr. I have talked with many Senators. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator has talked 
with many, but what effort has anyone on the other side made 
to get anyone upon this side of the aisle to support the compro- 
mise proposed upon the other side? Senators upon this side of 
the aisle have labored quite assiduously with Senators upon the 
other side of the aisle to get a two-thirds vote. I have not dis- 
covered that any great amount of persuasion from the other side 
to this side has been indulged in. 

Mr. LENROOT. Possibly the Senator from Montana has been 
so unfortunately classed among those irreconcilables with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] that he has not been 
talked with so frequently as some other Democratic Members 
who appear to be more reasonable. I myself think that the 
Senator from Montana does not belong in any such class. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Montana does desire a ratification 
of the treaty, but I have had no evidence that the Senator from 
Nebraska does. He does desire to secure a majority vote for 
certain reservations, and apparently he will be entirely satisfied 
if he secures that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator admit that I have 
been instrumental in making an offer of compromise? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will answer that question when the Sen- 
ator will give his construction of the compromise that he offers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit another ques- 
tion? Has the Senator from Wiscensin offered any compromise? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is it? 

Mr. LENROOT. One that either has been offered or will 
be offered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has it been offered? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will be very frank with the Senator from 
Nebraska. In so far as the substance of the reservation to 
article 10 already adopted by the Senate is concerned, there 
can be no compromise of the substance of that reservation. We 
may as well understand that very plainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thought that was probably it. What 
about the substance and the meaning of the fourteenth reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. LENROOT. The substance and meaning of the four- 
teenth reservation as it is now prepared was practically agreed 
to in the bipartisan conference, including the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Was it as much agreed to as this bi- 

. partisan proposition which we are now putting up to the 
Senator? . 

Mr. LENROOT. More so, because the Senator well remem- 
bers—so long as we are going into what occurred in the bi- 
partisan conference—that after we discussed the proposed 
changes in the fourteenth reservation for one entire afternoon, 
it was suggested and agreed that it seemed very clear that we 
would come to an understanding upon that, and we might pass 
to something else, and we did. No such agreement was ever 
made with reference to the reservation to article 10. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator does not state that we 
came to an agreement. He says now that we might come to 
some agreement upon it. I want to say to the Senator that his 
obduracy as to the fourteenth reservation is almost worse 
even than his obduracy as to the reseryation to article 10. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Nebraska never offered 
a change in reservation 14 in conference except the one that 
was finally agreed to—except the original proposition that he 
had offered many times. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no; the Senator from Nebraska 
offered at least three propositions in connection with the reser- 
vation referred to and all were rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. To reservation 14? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. To reservation 14. None of my proposi- 
tions to amend reservation 14 were accepted. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no recollection of that; but the 
Senator knows that we had practically come to an agreement 
as to the fourteenth reservation, and it was passed over with 
the understanding that there would be no difficulty as to that 
reservation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I deny that we came to any more of an 
understanding as to reservation 14 than we did as to the 
reservation to article 10. 

; „5 Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
o me * 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that six out of the eight 
members of the committee had practically come to an agreement 
on the reservation to article 10? Does the Senator say that he, 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New], the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simons], and myself did 
not urge the modification of the reservation to article 10 which 
aa been submitted here by Senators on this side of the Cham- 

er? 

Mr. LENROOT. Ido not. 

Mr. NEW rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to finish. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee will remember that in the very midst of the discussion 
upon the reservation to article 10 I suggested that the Republican 
members of the conference should retire to another room and dis- 
cuss the matter, which they did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary, Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. And while they were in that discussion, we 
were informed by our Democratic colleagues that we might as 
well adjourn until the next day, which we did. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. It was quite the contrary. My recollection 
about that is very distinct. As I recall, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroot] and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLOGG], with the acquiescence, at least, of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. New], thought that the modification ought to be 
agreed to; and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe], 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, suggested 
a conference; and that thereafter the matter fell through. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator's recollection is not accurate. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. I simply wish to say, in answer to what the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] has stated, that his 
recollection, at least as to the attitude of the Senator from In- 
diana, is wholly wrong. The Senator from Indiana never ac- 
quiesced in anything of the kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then the Senator from Indiana misled me 
in what he said and did on that occasion. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask if there was a stenographic re- 
port of the meeting? 

Mr. LENROOT. There was not. Of course, it is fair to state 
of both sides that everything which was done was tentative, 
and it was so understood. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator from Wisconsin 
that it was all tentative; but there is not any doubt in the 
world that the only two who did not agree in substance on that 
occasion to that which had been reported as having been agreed 
upon by the majority of the conference, as I understand, were 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcEe] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, to complete the history as to 
the initiative, inasmuch as the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WISE] has made the statement that he did, this is exactly 
what occurred with reference to the bipartisan conference: 
Thére were negotiations going on informally between different 
Senators—Republican Senators and Democratic Senators—and 
finally matters reached a state where a Republican Senator sug- 
gested that certain Democrats see the Republican leader, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], and ascertain if an 
agreement could not be made for an informal bipartisan con- 
ference. The Democrats acquiesced in that suggestion; they 
did sce the Senator from Massachusetts; and as the result of 
that the bipartisan conference was held. That is the history 
of that conference. Perhaps the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrregcock] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] were 
not aware of the facts as they existed. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin has 
just stated with emphasis that there can be no change in the 
substance of the reservation to article 10. I think the Senater 
from Wisconsin is correct; that, in fact, if there is any change 
in substance the treaty can not be ratified. I presume that is 
precisely what the Senator meant. My information upon the 
matter with reference to this side of the Chamber is that there 
will be no yielding upon the substance of that reservation; but 
the Senator from Wisconsin knows that and understands that 
situation better than I do. 

If there is to be no yielding upon the question of substance, 
then if we continue this debate any longer or continue the 
consideration of the treaty here before the Senate any longer, 
we shall be continuing it on a question of language, a ques- 
tion merely of verbiage. The Senator from Nebraska, as I 
understand, is equally positive that there can be no yielding to 
the Lodge resolution as it now is; that if the Lodge reservation 
stands as it is now written, so far as substance and principle 
are concerned, the opponents of the reservation will vote for the 
defeat of the treaty in case the reservation is attached. 

I am gathering this information as best I may from the 
debate, because I am not familiar with what happened in the 
bipartisan conference and have not seen the procès verbal of 
that conference. However, if that is the situation, then to con- 
tinue this treaty here any longer is simply to kill time and deprive 
the Congress of the opportunity of transacting business which 
ought to be transacted. 

So far as I am individually concerned, I need not restate my 

ition, but I am concerned in some matters of legislation 
ere which are of great importance to the country. Unfortu- 
nately, I presume, we on this side of the Chamber will be held 
responsible for those measures if they are not passed. I think, 
therefore, it is well for those who are leaders on the opposite 
side of the Chamber to consider whether or not they are willing 
to continue the discussion of the treaty upon the mere question 
of a change of language. : 

There must be something in the Lodge reservation, as a mat- 
ter of principle, to which the Senator from Nebraska seriously 
objects. I do not believe the Senator from Nebraska would hold 
up the treaty upon a mere question of language. Either there is 
something in the reseryation to which he objects as.a matter of 
principle or else this controversy will resolve itself into a ques- 
tion of which party can get the greatest advantage here in the 
Senate Chamber for the campaign. You are either fighting over 
a principle which neither can yield or you are sparring for po- 
litical advantage. 

I do not think, Mr. President, there is any possible way to keep 
the treaty out of the campaign, whether we ratify it or not. 
The Republicans in New York met in convention on yesterday, 
and the action of the Republicans of New York, by reason of the 
power and leadership of the State, is generally quite indicative 
of what will probably be the action of the party. It is at least 
an indication of what we may expect in the campaign. Instead 
of keeping the treaty out of politics, instead of keeping it out 
of the campaign, the Republican leaders in New York put it in 
the very midst of the political controversy. It is now so far in 
the campaign that it can never be kept out of the campaign. 
While we talk of keeping it out of the campaign it intrudes itself 
into the campaign and takes a foremost and dominant position. 
Under the declarations made by the Republican leaders of New 
York, even if we should ratify the treaty to-morrow it would 
be the one issue, the dominating and controlling issue of the cam- 
paign of 1920. I will demonstrate that to Senators by a single 
paragraph and by the resolution which, as I am informed to-day, 
followed this paragraph. 

The Republican leader of New York said: 

I hope the treaty will be ratified with the reservations long before the 
epee ror aye election. That will be done if the President permits it. 

f that is not done, then that is what I think the Republican Party 
ought to stand for. 

That is, the treaty with reservations; but Mr. Root continued: 


Immediately after the 4th of March, 1921, a Republican President 
should urge upon the society of nations the reform of the league cove- 
nant, so as to make it establish the rule of public right rather than the 
rule of mere expediency, so as to make the peace of the world rest pri- 
marily upon law and upon the effectiveness and enforcement of the law. 

If this treaty should be ratified with the Lodge reservations 
either as they are written or as they may be modified in the 
matter of language, nevertheless, as has been stated now by 
the Republican leader of the greatest State in the Union, so far 
as political power is concerned, the first hour of the first day 
of the first year of the Republican administration should be made 
sacred by initiating a new conference for the purpose of re- 
writing the league covenant. The treaty would be in the very 


midst of the campaign, would it not? It would be the one issue 
in the campaign, and not only would it be in the campaign but 


it would call into activity every foreign element in the United 
States, fighting not upon an American issue but upon what they 
conceive their rights should be under a League of Nations with 
reference to their friends in the Old World. However we may 
view it, therefore, we must face the situation as it is. 

A year ago to-morrow the debate began in this Chamber on 
the League of Nations and the treaty. We are no nearer a 
settlement to-day than we were a year ago to-morrow. We have 
perhaps even more feeling and more antipathy toward the pro- 
grams than we had at that time, because they were not then so 
thoroughly developed. We are within three months of the nomi- 
nation of a President of the United States, and you can not any 
more keep the treaty out of the campaign of 1920 than you could 
stop midway over Niagara Falls after you had started. So, Mr. 
President, if we hold this treaty here for another week or an- 
other month, and debate it on the question of party advantage 
or mere verbiage, we are throttling legislation which ought to 
be passed and taking that responsibility upon ourselves before 
the country. 

Not only does the Senator from Nebraska say that there can 
be no acceptance of the Lodge reseryation as it now is, as I 
understand his argument, but it is inconceivable that the Presi- 
dent of the United States could accept the Lodge reservation 
after his statement and after all he has said in regard to this 
matter. If the Lodge reservation is put on in substance and 
in principle, although we may change the language—the Presi- 
dent has said it cuts the heart out of the covenant, that it de- 
stroys his handiwork, that it is utterly worthless for the purpose 
of building the peace of the world—can or will he accept it? 
Wil Woodrow Wilson be the man to take a league that accord- 
ing to his own ofttimes repeated statement would be worthless, 
a fraud, a deception, a cowardly surrender? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has not the Senator from Idaho seen re- 
peated statements in the press by the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Hrregcock] that there must be substantial concessions 
upon the reservation to article 10 before he would agree to thay 
reservation? 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that is the position of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He has been repeatedly quoted to that 
1 in the press. I do not know whether or not it represents 

8 W. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it that that is the only legitimate infer- 
ence which we can draw from the Senator's discussion here 
to-day. He says he has traveled nine-tenths of the way, but 
that the other tenth is the part which does the business; the 
other tenth is what effectuates the change in substance and prin- 
ciple. If the Senator from Nebraska did not regard that one- 
tenth as about as sacred a thing as is connected with this debate, 
he would yield it. In what position will the Senator fram Ne- 
braska and his party be in the campaign if he goes before the 
country saying, “I went nine-tenths of the way, but the other 
tenth did not amount to anything; the reason I did not yield the 
other tenth was simply a question of pride of authorship,” or 
something of that kind. He will not undertake to occupy any 
such position as that. When we get into the campaign that one- 
tenth will swell into such proportions that it will far excel the 
nine-tenths, because under that one-tenth will be covered up the 
question of the life or death of the league in the view of the 
Democratic Party. What is this one-tenth? What does it cover? 
Will not the able Senator from Nebraska tell us? Is the one- 
tenth the principle, or is the one-tenth the pride? 

The Senator from Nebraska has not been the leader of the 
other side of the Chamber for a number of months without Sen- 
ators on both sides of the Chamber understanding his adroit 
leadership. If the Senator from Nebraska will rise in his place 
now and state to his colleagues and to the country that there is 
no difference between the Taft reservation and the Lodge reser- 
vation except a question of verbiage, he ends his fight upon this 
proposition. If he rises in his place and says there is a differ- 
ence in principle, then he makes it impossible to ratify the treaty, 
under the declaration of the Senator from Wisconsin. What is 
the use of keeping it here before the Senate? We can afford to 
be frank; take a lesson from the irreconcilables and state ex- 
actly your position. [Laughter.] If the one-tenth does not 
mean anything, let us know it; if it does mean anything, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin says, let us have it; we can fight it out 
then. Let us know what this debate is about. We will confine 
our discussion to the one-tenth, if Senators opposing the reser- 
vation will tell us what the distinction is; if they do not tell 
us what the distinction is and do not tell the people what the 
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distinction is, it is altogether probable that we will not be able 
to agree at all, 

I opine, Mr. President, that there is considerable bluffing, not 
upon the part of any particular Senator, but upon the part of 
all, about not fearing to go into the campaign. The Senator 
from Nebraska says, We are not afraid to go into the cam- 
paign with that issue; we are not afraid of the popular dis- 
approval of our position.” It is a new thing in American poli- 
ties to see such heroic striving to keep away from the issue 
which is going to make you sure for another four years. I 
venture to assert that if you go into the campaign with this 
issue, when it comes out of the campaign it will be stripped of 
reservations either mild or drastic. 

I have had the honor since this campaign opened of speaking 

to 42 mass meetings upon the question of reservations and 
upon the fundamental principles which are involved in the 
league covenants. The audiences go to sleep upon the question 
of reservations. They say, as an old farmer over in Iowa said 
to me, The question of reservations is a question of dispute 
between international lawyers. We do not know whether this 
‘unless.’ means the same thing as until,’ or vice versa; but we 
do know that we do not want to be entangled and enmeshed in 
the affairs of Europe, and we do not want to be embroiled in 
her concerns, with which we have no interest.” 
Ik you get into the campaign, that is the question upon which 
you will fight out the campaign. When you stand before a 
popular audiences, you will not stop to discuss the question be- 
tween one word and other. There will come up from the people 
who are sitting before you, “ What we want to know is whether 
or not you are in favor of mixing us in European affairs at all? 
We do not care whether you go in face foremost or back in, 
but are you going in?“? 

Let me give you an illustration. There has not yet been a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States who has de- 
clared himself upon this question who has not declared, openly 
and without equivocation, that he is opposed to any league 
which in any way modifies the traditional foreign policy of the 
United States. Gen. Wood says, “I am in favor of the league, 
but I am opposed to modifying in any way or trammeling or 
embarrassing in the least the attitude of the United States in her 
relationship with foreign powers.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. 

Now, tell me, my friends, why it is that those who are getting 
ready to ask for the suffrages of the people of the United 
States are careful to advise them, in language which can not 
be misunderstood, that “I am opposed to modifying in any way 
the doctrines of Washington or the doctrines of James Mon- 
roe”? They have already felt the ground swell coming up 
from the popular voters that those two principles they will not 
sacrifice. When Mr. Hoover declares his position for a league 
the candidate of the New York World for the nomination upon 
the other side—he declares the same thing: “I am for a league, 
but one which will protect absolutely the traditional foreign 
policy of the United States.” 

When Mr. Lowden declares his position he says: 

I am for a league, but I am opposed to the United States hampering 
herself in any way in her dealings with foreign powers. 

In the name of common honesty how can you write a league 
without sacrificing the traditional policy of the United States? 
When they get into the campaign they will say to the people: 
“That is our position.“ Very well. If you can not have a 
league without doing that, then I am opposed to it, and before 
the campaign has proceeded 30 days your league will have disap- 
peared like the mists before the sun. 

I addressed a letter to Mr. Cox, of Ohio, and asked him 
point-blank: “ Are you in favor of ratifying this treaty as it 
came from Versailles?’ He has been about 20 days reflecting 
upon that question. He has not replied. I am waiting with 
considerable concern and deep anxiety to know how he is going 
to answer that question. It was put in a little different lan- 
guage, because I gathered knowledge as I went along by read- 
ing the statements of Mr. Lowden and Gen. Wood, so I put the 
question directly. You upon the other side of the Chamber will 
not nominate a candidate for President who will declare 
before the people of the United States that he is for this league 
without reservations. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it would be useless to nomi- 
nate him. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly—perfectly useless. Therefore, let us 
get down to the real meat of this proposition. If you gentlemen, 


representing your convictions, do not propose to yield, let us 
take it into the campaign. There the people will settle it. 


If 


the Senators upon this side have gone as far as they propose 
to go, if they believe that to go further would sacrifice the inde- 
pendence and the sovereignty of the United States, then there is 
only one tribunal which can ever settle this question, and that 
is the electorate—the only tribunal which should settle it, the 
only tribunal which in the last analysis should settle it. 

But they say: “That makes it a football of politics.” How 
do you settle questions in America except in elections? We 
do not have plebiscites. We have no method of settling ques- 
tions by discharging the ministry and going to the country. 
We have no means to settle these questions except through the 
expression of those whom the people choose as their representa- 
tives. It is the only way known to the American Republic 
It was the system which the fathers built—a representative 
Republic, assuming that when a man was elected he would 
carry out the pledges made to the people. Are not the people 
themselves as capable of determining whether or not they 
want to be embroiled in the affairs of Europe as they are of 
determining a tariff question? Has the Monroe doctrine ever 
been considered a foreign question? Is it not a domestic 
question? Have not the Republican Party and the Democratic 
Party so declared time and time again? If you will look at 
the platforms of the Republican Party since 1850. you will 
find no less than three times, when three of the greatest Re- 
publican leaders in the history of our party were running, 
they not only declared for the preservation of the Monroe 
doctrine but they declared for the maintenance of Washing- 
ton’s policy and against all entangling alliances with foreign 
powers. No one has ever heretofore considered it as unfit 
for party politics for the American people to have the right 
to say whether or not they should be embroiled in European 
concerns. As the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
says, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was an issue time after time. 

But there is another phase to this proposition which we may 
as well face, and that is this: Who makes the issues in the 
campaign? Suppose that both sides of the Chamber here 
should resolve that this should not be an issue in the next 
campaign. Suppose we should ratify the treaty and then 
agree among ourselves and either by resolution or public state- 
ment declare that it is now taken out of party politics and 
should not be an issue in the campaign. Who controls the 
issues in the campaign? Why, that audience sitting down 
there in front of the speaker control the issues in the cam- 
paign. They will determine what issues they will pass upon, 
and the speaker will have to conform to their yiews—either for 
them or against them. : 

Imagine a Republican candidate for President writing a 
letter of acceptance and keeping silent upon this question of 
the treaty! He would be driven from the stump in 10 days 
as a shameless moral coward, and if there is anything in the 
world that the American people will not forgive it is moral 
cowardice. 

Suppose a Democratic candidate should accept, and should 
keep silent upon this treaty, what would become of the fol- 
lowers of Woodrow Wilson in that fight? If you want to know, 
ponder a minute upon the situation of Mr. Lansing at the pres- 
ent time. He would be retired into innocuous desuetude if it 
was within his power by votes to do it. 

The issue is now made. It has gone to the country. You can 
not mislead nor misrepresent it to the people. We may hold it 
here for a week or a month or two months, and discuss questions 
of verbiage; but the great proposition is now before the Amer- 
ican people, and there it will remain until under the genius of 
the American Republic the great tribunal which determines its 
destiny passes upon it. Upon the ides of next November the 
death knell of the treaty will be read in the result or else we will 
go into the league with the backing and the publie opinion of 
110,000,000 people. 

What is it worth if we do not do it? As I had the honor to 
say to a distinguished Englishman a few weeks ago, What is 
your treaty worth until the American people pass upon it?” 
These gentlemen should study the genius of American institu- 
tions. This treaty is a piece of white paper until the American 
people get behind it. Without their moral support it is utterly 
worthless. How many of these gentlemen who are now asking 
for ratification would not retreat if the great mass of the 
American people were to denounce it? 

We conform here sooner or later to the only king inat we 
know, and that is the king of public opinion. If we want to 
get into this league and stay there, if we want to make it 
permanent, if we believe in it and believe that it should be 
permanent, then we want the judgment of the American people 
as a people behind it. 

I hold no brief for the President of the United States; 
neither do I hold any brief against him personally, although I 
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am against his proposition. Notwithstanding that fact, one 
must have a very deep admiration for the man in the White 
House, who, notwithstanding the adverse circumstances under 
which he fights, has notified the world that this treaty and 
league must stand as they are written, and has refused so far 
to yield a single inch upon that proposition. It does not prove 
that the President is right, but it proves that he has faith in 
his proposition. It proves that he has the invincible faith of 
Peter the Hermit, who would haye reformed the world in an- 
other way. It proves that he is unwilling to shirk going before 
the American people with this matter. And if the President of 
the United States, after having declared his position in the 
unmistakable way that he has—that this, and this alone, will 
satisfy the demands of the world and compose the world’s 
strife—yields upon questions of principle and substance, his 
place in histery will descend to that of sheer expediency in- 
stead of statecraft. It is all right for these trimmers and 
compromisers who write in here to talk about yielding, but the 
President can not yield with honor that which he has declared 
would destroy his league. It is equally true that men who 
have said that certain reservations are the least that will 
protect the rights bf our people can not yield without betraying 
their country. As for the irreconcilables, their position is 
known to all—they will never yield. Why take further time 
therefore? Let it go to the people; let those decide it upon 
whose shoulders its stupendous obligations must rest. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, during the course of the dis- 
cussion in which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] recently participated, a ques- 
tion was raised as to the accuracy of a statement made by 
Baron Goto, of Japan, and published in the Washington Post 
of April 20, 1919. The statement made was as follows: 

In an astonishingly frank interview Baron Goto declared that Japan 
considered herself the spokesman of all oriental peoples, and, having 
areae obtained the support of President Wilson, would not give up her 
fight for racial 1 755 

“ Both President Wilson and Col. House voted with Japan for racial 
equality at the peace conference,” Goto said. 

In the iaterest of the truth of history, I stated at that time 
that I was in possession of information which seemed to deny the 
accuracy of Baron Goto’s statement—if, indeed, it had ever been 
made—and since then I have confirmed my view, and I promised 
at that time to lay it before the Senate. 

The Japanese representatives at the peace conference, led by 
Baron Makino, as the Senators will recall, in March, 1919, asked 
that a resolution be passed, first by the conference and then by 
the council, granting racial equality as a principle between na- 
tions—a proposition which, upon its face, seemed to commend it- 
self to idealists and philosophers; but when subjected to the test 
of practical application and experience, the serious character 
and purpose of the resolution at once became manifest. There- 
fore, at that time I took it upon myself to address the American 
delegation in Paris, at the same time informing the western 
Representatives in Congress of the fact and inviting them to 
participate in the protest. The first telegram I sent to the Ameri- 
‘can representatives read as follows: 

„Manch 20, 1919. 


“ Japanese demand for free immigration and other privileges 
has aroused Pacific coast. Evidence of Japanese coming over 
border and contemplated land purchase by Japanese company in 
Mexico near California State line and enormously increased Jap- 
anese agricultural aggression have alarmed the people. These 
problems are domestic, and league constitution should under no 
circumstances concede Japanese demand. Japan now excludes 
Chinese coolies and has recently deported 500 such persons from 
Japan.” 

The second telegram, dated March 23, was addressed to Lan- 
sing, Secretary of State, as follows: f 

“Any declaration in constitution on‘ race equality or just treat- 
ment’ may be construed to give jurisdiction to league over immi- 
gration, naturalization, elective franchise, land ownership, and 
intermarriage, and should be avoided. An affirmative declara- 
tion fhat these are domestic questions should be made in conso- 
nance with established American policy. Believe western Sena- 
tors and others will oppose any loophole by which oriental people 
will possess such equality with white race in United States. It 
is vital question of self-preservation.” 

At the White House conference President Wilson declined to 
answer the direct question as to how the American representa- 
tives had voted, the council having decided to keep confidential 
its proceedings. 

Acknowledgment, however, was made to me by Mr. Lansing, 
without indicating what action had been taken by our repre- 
sentatives, but it was given in the press that, while the Japanese 
resolution received a majority of votes, it was lost for failure 


to receive unanimous approval. Who, then, refused unanimous 
consent? The facts were brought out by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Bora] in quoting extensively from the book of Dr. Dillon. 
Dr. Dillon tells us of the circumstances surrounding the action 
of the conference when this matter was brought up. ‘These are 
his words: 

“Then came the burning question of the equality of nations. 
The Polish delegate arose and opposed on the formal ground 
that nothing ought to be inserted in the preamble which was not 
dealt with also in the body of the covenant, as otherwise it would 
be no more than an isolated theory devoid of organic connection 
with the whole. The Japanese delegates delivered speeches of 
cogent argument and impressive debating power. Baron 
Makino made out a very strong case for the equality of nations. 
Viscount Chinda followed in a trenchant discourse, which was 
highly appreciated by his hearers, nearly all of whom recognized 
the justice of the Japanese claim. The Japanese delegates re- 
fused to be dazzled by the circumstance that Japan was to be 
represented on the executive council as one of the five great 
powers, and that the rejection of the proposed amendment could 
not therefore be construed as a diminution of her prestige. This 
consideration, they retorted, was wholly irrelevant to the ques- 
tion whether or not the nations were to be recognized as equal. 
They ended by refusing to withdraw their modified amendment 
and calling for a vote. The result was a majority for the 
amendment. Mr. Wilson thereupon announced that a majority 
was insufficient to justify its adoption, and that nothing less than 
absolute unanimity could be regarded as adequate. At this a 
delegate objected: ‘Mr. Wilson, you have just accepted a ma- 
jority for your own motion respecting Geneva ; on what grounds, 
may I ask, do vou refuse to abide by a majority vote on the 
amendment of the Japanese delegation?’ ‘The two cases are 
different,’ was the reply. On the subject of the seat of the 
league unanimity is unattainable.’ This closed the official 
discussion.” 

So there is no doubt about the action of the conference, but 
there was a doubt raised by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] as to the vote of the President. The Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] drew the inference from the statement of 
Dr. Dillon that the President voted with the minority; in other 
words, that his vote, as I am led to believe, with the vote of 
Lloyd-George, prevented that unanimity which was necessary to 
carry the resolution. 

But how did the President vote? The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Tomas] has called our attention to an article by Mr. Pat- 
rick Gallagher, who is a well-known authority on Far Eastern 
affairs. After his return from a prolonged residence in the 
Philippines and China he became associated with the Far 
Eastern Review, of New York City. He attended the peace 
conference to report on the eastern angle of the discussion, and 
since his return has affiliated himself with the Far Eastern 
Syndicate, with headquarters in Washington. In an elaborate 
article in the issue of the magazine Asia, of September, 1919, 
Mr. Gallagher bears this testimony :, 

Every nation represented at the meeting, with the exception 
of the United States and Great Britain, supported Makino’s 
amendment through their spokesmen on the commission for the 
League of Nations.” 

The Makino amendment was that providing for the accept- 
ance of the principles of the “equality” of nations and the 
just treatment” of their nationals. The previous demand for 
bare racial equality which had been made, was, he states, 
trimmed down to read, acceptance of the principle of the equal- 
ity of nations and just treatment of their nationals.” He goes 
on to say: : 

I notice frequent assertions in the newspapers that Makino's 
amendment was ‘defeated by a narrow majority.’ That is ut- 
terly incorrect. It was carried by a sweeping majority, including 
China. Dr. Koo, very properly, made one of the best speeches 
supporting the Japanese baron. Racial and national equality 
suffered defeat at the hands of Woodrow Wilson, at the behest 
of Lord Robert Cecil. After everybody had spoken, Baron 
Makino asked the President if his amendment was adopted. 

“The President said, ‘No. That requires unanimity.’ 

“In plain words, Baron Makino and the Japanese were 
tricked out of their just rights and a sweeping victory in the 
commission on the league of nations. The Japanese were se- 
riously annoyed. The younger Japanese newspaper men, who 
were present in Paris in strong force, were openly angry.” 

Of course, if the President stated, as generally understood, 
that unanimity was necessary, that doubtless was the rule of 
the council in matters of importance. 

The writer of the article is apparently pro-Japanese and is 
putting the Japanese case. He seems to speak with authority, 
and, of course, his statement bears out my contention that the 
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President voted with the minority and hence defeated that 
unanimity which was necessary to carry the amendment. 

I have also the testimeny of a distinguished correspondent, 
Ray Stannard Baker, who has written a series of articles on the 
business of the conference. He says, briefly: 

“The Japanese felt strongly regarding the defeat in their 
effort to obtain the racial recognition clause in the covenant, 
and at once in some of their extreme newspapers there began a 
sharp attack on President Wilson as the cause of their discom- 

- fiture. The Osaki Mainichi Deupas, for example, referred to 
the President’s ‘ dangerous. justice,’ and charged him with being 
a ‘female demon,’ a term vividly denunciatory to the oriental 
mind. Whatever happened at the conference, the President had 
to take the lion’s share of the blame for it.” 

Again, I find in the Living Age of November 22, 1919, taken 
from the Chus Koron of October 6, 1919, an article by Ryutaro 
Nagai, the following: 

“The Anglo-American spirit in question was clearly seen at 
work during the early progress of the peace conference, as when 
the British and United States delegations united in supporting 
the Chinese claims against the Japanese. It was, indeed, only 
when Premier Orlando went home in resentment at President 
Wilson’s opposition to the Italian acquisition of Fiume, an 
event which gave occasion to all the anti-American element to 
ventilate itself, that through the mediative efforts of Mr. Bal- 
four the Anglo-American combine at the conference was per- 
suaded to allow Japan’s contention. All this while Premier 
Lloyd-George caused the newspapers under his control to attack 
Japan for what they represented to be her aggressive policy in 
the Far East. 

“Again, it was England and America who were most solid 
in their opposition to Japan's racial-equality proposition, so 
much so that the combine winked at the unfair ruling of Presi- 
dent Wilson, who declared it lost, although it was supported by 
12 votes against 6.” 

Because the council enjoined secrecy, as before noted, the 
President, in answer to Senator JoHnson’s direct question, said 
he was not, at the time of the White House conference, free to 
give the information. But since then the news has been cir- 
culated by correspondents and publicists. The most convincing 

statement was given to me, for my informatien as a Senator, 
by one in a position to know. I will respect the confidence by 
withholding the name of the writer, but in view of the circum- 
stances I do not see why the Senate should not possess this 
authentic statement, which is as follows: 

“T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of November 
21, 1919, in which you ask to be advised as to the action of the 
American commissioners at the Paris conference with respect to 
the Japanese demand for ‘racial equality.’ 

“In reply, I hasten to assure you that the Japanese demand 
for a ‘racial equality’ clause in the covenant of the League of 
Nations was never brought up for discussion or vote at any 
plenary session of the peace conference, although it did form 
the text of a statement (inclosed herewith) made by Baron 
Makino at the plenary session of April 28, 1919. It was, how- 
ever, introduced in a meeting of the League ef Nations commis- 
sion on February 13, 1919. On that day President Wilson was 
not in attendance at the meeting, and at the request of the rep- 
resentatives of several powers, other than the United States, the 
clause was withdrawn by the Japanese delegate without a for- 
mal yote being taken upon it. At a subsequent meeting of this 
commission on April 11, 1919, the Japanese delegate proposed a 
general statement as to ‘national equality’ to be embodied in 
the preamble of the covenant, which was rejected after the tak- 
ing of a formal vote. This vote showed that certain powers 
were in favor of the proposed amendment to the preamble, but 
no count was taken of the negative votes. The United States 
did not vote for the amendment, and President Wilson, who was 
presiding at the meeting, ruled that inasmuch as the amendment 
had not received unanimous support it had been rejected. This 
was the last attempt made by the Japanese representatives in 
Paris to obtain formal recognition of either ‘ racial’ or ‘ national 
equality.’ ” 

So there can be no manner of doubt that, notwithstanding the 
statement attributed to Baron Goto published in our RECORD 
last September, and, according te the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED], uncontradicted, that it is clearly a fact that the 
American representative in the person of the President, possibly 
in connection with Lloyd-George, defeated the Japanese pro- 
posal for racial equality. 

My informant inclosed a statement by Baron Makino at the 
plenary session of the peace cenference, April 28, 1919, after he 
had been defeated. 

Baron Makino explains the grounds for the amendment pro- 
‘posed by the Japanese delegation to the commission with a view 


te secure recognition in the covenant for the equality of all na- 
tions and of their subjects. He said: 

“T had first on the 13th of February an opportunity of submit- 
ting to the commission of the League of Nations our amendment 
to the covenant, embodying the principle of equal and just treat- 
ment to be accorded to all aliens who happen to be the nationals 
of the States which are deemed advanced enough and fully quali- 
fied to become members of the league, making no distinction om 
account of race or nationality.” 

Then he discussed the principle, and he continues, referring 
to the vote: 

“On the next day —that is, on the 14th day of February— 
“when the draft of the covenant was reported at a plenary ses- 
sion of the conference without the insertion of our amendment, I 
had the privilege of expressing our whole-hearted sympathy and 
readiness to contribute our utmost to any and every attempt to 
found and secure an enduring peace of the world. At the same 
time I made a reservation that we would again submit our pro- 
posal for consideration.” 

In closing, he said: 

“T feel it my duty to declare clearly on this occasion that the 
Japanese Government and people feel poignant regret at the fail- 
ure of the commission to approve of their just demand for laying 
down a principle aiming at the adjustment of this long-standing 
grievance, a demand that is based upen a deep-rooted national 
conviction. They will continue in their insistence for the adop- 
tion of this principle by the league in future.” 

Here Baron Makino serves notice that he shall net abide by 
the decision, and, therefore, we must be prepared, in case the 
proposed covenant of the league is adopted, to meet that demand 
from time to time, unless we expressly and specifically take 
jurisdiction of such subjects from the league. 

I voted for reservation No. 4, proposed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr Lopan], in order that Baron Makino might 
not find the league a tribunal to which he could appeal. The 
Lodge reservation reads as follows: 

“The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right 
to decide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction 
and declares that all domestic and political questions relating 
wholly or in part to its internal affairs, including immigration, 
labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, commerce, the of 
traffic in women and children and in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs, and all other domestic questions, are solely within 
the jurisdiction of the United States and are not under this 
treaty to be submitted in any way either to arbitration or to 
the consideration of the council or of the assembly of the 
League of Nations, or any agency thereof, or to the decision or 
recommendation of any other power.” 

Of course, we have always contended, irrespective of the 
reservation, that questions of immigration and the like were 
domestic in their character and wholly and exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of a sovereign country, but it did no harm to 
emphasize it or to interpret, if you please, the meaning of the 
language of the covenant, so far as we were concerned, and while 
the power was in our bands to determine finally the question 
of jurisdiction. 

We can net submit to any foreign tribunal the domestic ques- 
tion of who shall come into our eouatry and enjoy its privileges. 

In a country which deals generously with matters of a political 
character, involving equality and liberty, it may almost seem 
harsh to those not familiar with the facts to deny equality to 
any nation or to any race or people. I said that Lloyd-George 
had joined with President Wilson according to the evidence, 
and he joined because the Australian Commonwealth and New. 
Zealand and Canada and South Africa, and all the great tribu- 
tary colonies of the British Empire, were of one mind on the 
question of denying equality to the Japanese on account of 
what it implied. In practice “equality” meant for the white 
race the abandonment of its standards and tended to destroy, 
the very which had been concretely established. By the 
submergence of the white race their standards and ideals would 
go with them. There would remain only Japanese domination, 
We receive their diplomats, their travelers, their students, in our 
homes and in our schools on terms of equality, and all their 
nationals already in the country of every class enjoy the equal 
protection of the laws and have equal access to the courts, 
What is the equality they seek? 

It is not a question of personal equality as between man and 
man that is involved at all in this discussion. It is that legal 
equality under which the Japanese would claim the right freely, 
to come into the United States, or into Australia, if you please, 
just as do the nationals of any other country; it is that equality, 
under which they would claim the right of naturalizatien, just 
as the nationals of other countries, ef citizenship, of the elective 
franchise, of intermarriage, and of the holding of land. 
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By actual experience we find that we can not admit that 
equality involving all these things, because these aliens are 
capable of displacing the people who are now upon the soil, the 
white men and women who have pioneered the land, developed it, 
in mine and field, reared their institutions, political and social, 
and who, wher the time comes, contribute their sons to fight 
the battles of their country. The aliens who wish to come in 
on a parity with native Americans have all the industry, but 
have not the assimilable quality by which they will blend and 
make a homogeneous race. Physically they are incapable of 
that assimilation; and the laws of several States deny them 
the privilege of intermarriage with the whites, based upon 
physiological laws which are well understood in this Chamber. 
The issue of such marriages—Eurasians or mestizos, they are 
called in Asia—have brought out, we know from experience, 
the evils which inhere in both races; and such a mongrel or 
hybrid race supplanting the Caucasian in California would be 
the death of the political and social life of the country. Where 
it is desirable, intermarriage is the only source of racial equality. 

These aliens have no conception-of our form of government, 
but still adhere with loyalty to their system of government and 
are goyerned by their consuls. They respond to the call of 
their consuls; and it is said that, in a military sense, their 
presence in large numbers, they being mostly military reservists, 
is a positive peril in case there should be any conflict between 
the countries. 

Naturally the Japanese are gregarious and form a solid 
block, Ever since Chinese exclusion in 1884 they have been 
coming into this country, and they remain fixed and un- 
changeable. They are very prolific, and their children are 
trained, before and after regular hours, in Japanese schools. 
Denied agricultural land by State law in California, they are 
taking it in the names of their native children, who are ipso 
facto citizens under the Federal Constitution. They make the 
Constitution the instrument for law evasion. 

I think, then, it is apparent that the danger ought to be 
checked. I shall not now go into that question, as I rose merely 
for the purpose of setting at rest the facts concerning the peace 
conference in their consideration of the resolution providing 
for the equality of races. I desire at the same time, however, 
to explain what that equality means—a word so pleasing to the 
ear and which is accepted politically, in a general sense, by 
us all. ` 

We can not on terms of political equality or of social equality 
or of commercial or industrial equality admit freely the Jap- 
anese without inevitably involving the destruction of the Ameri- 
can population now upon the soil. It is a question of self- 
preservation. There is no other question involved. If we did 
admit them, there would be abundant production, if that is the 
only end and purpose of our Government; but I am sure the 
Senate will agree with me in the statement that that is perhaps 
one of the least purposes of our Goyernment. It is to produce 
and protect and to build up a nation of men and women who 
are homogeneous, believing in the principles of free govern- 
ment, and ready with their lives, if necessary, to defend them. 
That is the spirit of Americanism. The infiltration of an alien 
and nonassimilable race will destroy the American population 
and with it all that we hold dear. 

The penetration by the Asiatics of the western coast of North 
America has raised, therefore, a very serious and fundamental 
question, and it can not, in the nature of things, be confined 
to any one section of the country. We are busy making prepa- 
rations in Congress and in the legislatures of the Western 
States to correct this evil, first, by denying them the privi- 
lege of acquiring the soil—for without the soil there can be no 
race; there can be no free people; there can be no pursuit of 
life, liberty, and happiness. 

Without the soil the people expelled by the incursions of the 
foreigner become vagrant and vagabond. It requires no flight 
of the imagination to see the fruits of such a policy borne in 
abundance by the development of the lawless and the criminal, 
by the I. W. W’s and the Bolsheviks, because well might the 
people, driven off the soil by the pressure of these aliens, say 
“The Government under whose flag we live has failed to protect 
us”; and they would turn from love to hatred toward those 
institutions which they had believed would shelter them 
against—against what? Against the impossible competition of 
a man who can not assimilate and who will not take up the 
burdens of society and government, either in peace or in war, 
but who dedicates his life to unremitting labor, knowing neither 
hours, nor holidays, nor social, nor political, nor religious duties, 
but pursuing, to the exclusion of everything else, the acquisition 
of mere wealth. 

Let me in a word show the results: I was told by the Rev. Dr. 
Lathrop, which impressed me very much, that he went to a 


farmhouse where he was accustomed to meet a family of Ameri- 
cans, the unit of a great Nation, in which he took a tremendous 
pride, and he saw the house dismantled while the orchard 
flourished. He then learned that Japanese had taken posses- 
sion of this white man’s house, either haying acquired the land 
by lease er by purchase. The loss to that community and the 
loss to the State and to the Nation of the farmer and his family 
was, he well knew, irreparable. Without such units composing 
the community and the State there can be no State and no 
Nation. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I move an executive session with closed doors. 

The motion was agreed to, and the doors were closed. After 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 2 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 21, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Ereculire nominations received by the Senate February 20 
(legislative day of February 18), 1920. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

E. J. Smith, of Denison, Tex., to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Texas, ‘vice Clarence Merritt, resigned, 
effective March 1, 1920. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

Frederick Lockwood Peacock, of New York, to be hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer in the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, in the Department of Commerce (by promo- 


tion from junior hydrographic and geodetic engineer), vice Har- 
rison R. Bartlett, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 20 
(legislative day of February 18), 1920. 


REGISTERS or LAND OFFICES. 
8 reverie R. Sharp to be register of the land office at Rapid City, 
. Dak. 
Charles E. Marshall to be register of the land office at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 
William B. Dickson to be register of the land office at Dickin- 
son, N. Dak. 
8 Y. Callahan to be register of the land office at Guthrie, 
wan M. White to be register of the land office at Buffalo, 
yo. 
Seber H. Massie to be register of the land office at Newcastle, 
yo. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
orane B. Kinyon to be receiver of public moneys at Boise, 
0. 
Charles R. Yeoman to be receiver of public moneys at New- 
castle, Wyo. 
POSTMASTERS, 


ALASKA, 
Amy Howell, Petersburg. 

FLORIDA, 
Albert E. Lounds, Crescent City. 
Edward L. Powe, De Land. 
William J. Forbes, Pensacola. 
Charles F. Hopkins, St. Augustine. 
Philip M. Elder, Sanford. 
Edward O. Sawyers, Zolfo Springs. 
James A. Haiston, Cocoa. 


GEORGIA, 
J. D. Long, Bremen. 
Raymond W. Clancy, Darien. 
Benjamin L. Cumbus, Hahira. 
Willie W. Brown, Jonesboro. 
Roger H. Clark, Louisville. 
Sarah K. Scovill, Oglethorpe. 
Ben H. McLarty, Soperton. 

- KENTUCKY. 

Owen Daugherty, Caneyville. 
John V. Dickinson, Manchester. 
Elvin E. Pritchard, Williamsburg. 


` 
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James R. Pollock, Campbell. Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
MONTANA, for the consideration of a resolution, which I send to 


Walter V. Grimes, Dillon. 
Hattie E. Fest, Polson. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
George F. Plummer, Ashland. 
Edward J. Maley, Newport. 
Arthur M. Rolfe, Salem Depot. 
John E. Sullivan, Somersworth. 
Addie J. Faulkner, West Swanzey. 
NEW YORK. 
John J. Drumm, Cedarhurst. 
John A. Hendrickson, Farmingdale. 
George A. Hoffman, Floral Park. 
Carrie A. Kinn, Hewlett. 
John J. Breen, Mineola, 
William Nacey, Oswego. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Jesse W. Wood, Littleton. 
James L. Bivens, Marshville. 
Rosabelle L. Chestnutt, Snow Hill. 
Lillian D. Williams, Stantonsburg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Howard A. Littlejohn, Belton. 
Cecil S. Rice, Denmark. 
Edgar E. Pong, Rock Hil). 
WYOMING. 
Flossie A. Speckman, Glenrock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friar, February 20, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Infinite Spirit, Father of all souls, we lift up our hearts in 
gratitude and praise to Thee, that under the dispensation of 
Thy providence the course of human events has been upward 
not downward, forward net backward; hence we confidently 
look forward to the coming of Thy kingdom in all its glory; 
in the fullness of time, when every man shall know the truth, 
the truth that makes him free; and the ruling passion shall 
be to serve, not to be served; and brotherly love have its sway 
in accordance with the laws which Thou hast ordained, In the 
spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved 


-BEADING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS ON FEBRUARY 23. 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
was authorized to designate a Member to read Washington's 
Farewell Address on Monday, the 23d. Under that authority the 
Chair designates Mr. Ropensere, of Illinois. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ROANOKE RIVER, N. C. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 12351. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 12351, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill 9 75 255 12251) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
‘oss the Roanoke River in Halifax County, N. C. 


Be it ee etc., That the times for commencing and completin, 
ugress n 
Hil e ferry near the A — of 
Halifax, in said 1 and State, are hereb —.— . one and three 
rears respec from the date of approva 
2. That H right to alter, amend, or —.— this act is hereby 

oe reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KIrcHIN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


a special messenger and 
by the resignation of Kenne 


the Clerk’s desk to be read for information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unanl- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Résolved, That William E. K 
assistant 


be, and he is hereby, appointed 
clerk ver fill the vacancy caused 

th Romney, named in the resolution — sabe 
by the House May 19, 1919, to be effective from September 16, 1 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 4 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, how, 
is it that this does not come from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. This is one of the minority employees 
that were provided for in the resolution adopted on the 19th of 
May, when the House organized. Mr. Romney was named in 
that resolution for this place. Mr. Romney was formerly in 
the office of the Sergeant at Arms, and at the request of the 
Sergeant at Arms he remained there for some little while, up 
until the 19th of September, whatever the date here shows. 
Another young man was put in the place temporarily to fill 
that place. It then developed that the Sergeant at Arms was 
going to retain Mr. Romney permanently in his office, and he 
so notified us, and this is to fill that place. It is one of the 
regular minority places. 

Mr. GARNER. It is already provided for by law. 
new place. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. It is one of the regular minority, 
employees. 

Mr. WALSH. Is this retroactive? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. This man has been on the job ever 
since the 19th of September. 

Mr. WALSH. Who has been paying him? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Nobody. 

Mr. WALSH. Has he not been receiving any pay? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. 

Mr. DYER. Has he been doing any work? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the pay? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Eighteen hundred dollars, I think. 

Mr. DYER. How much time has he been giving to the work? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The same amount of time that every 
pair clerk gives every day. 

Mr. WALSH. Has this been referred to the Committee on 
Accounts? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. This has not been referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. It would not belong to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. He is one of the minority employees. 
The custom for years has been at the organization of a Congress 
for the minority to offer a resolution for the employment. of 
the person. This changes the designation of the person, not of 


It is no 


f 


the office? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know why it has not been 
brought in before. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is touching upon an interesting 
story. I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
a The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the passage of the resolu- 

on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD by pete. an index of the 
conference report on the railroad bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp an index of the conference 
report on the railroad bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Who prepared it? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It was 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, as to-morrow will mark the 
fourth anniversary of the Battle of Verdun, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on that historical 
event and the achievements of the French Army. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks umani« 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the achievements ef the 
French Army. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


in my office, 
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LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resotve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12610, 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr, LoncwortH] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 12610, the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill, with Mr. Loncworrs in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 12610, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 12610) making appropriations for the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, yesterday I arose to a question 
of what I believed to be personal privilege to reply to a state- 
ment appearing in the Washington Post of day before yester- 
day. I will read that brief portion which I felt entitled me to 
speak in my own behalf at that time. 

In the Washington Post of February 18 is the following state- 
ment: 

The chairman of the subcommittee was Representative JAMES A. 
Frear— 

Referring to the aircraft committee report 


and the Democratic national committee charges he favored the Me- 
Lemore resolution forbidding Americans to take passage on ocean liners, 
as well as a resolution favoring au embargo on the sale of munitions 


to the Allies, 
by the Democratic national committee that Mr. 


Tt is further char 
Frear voted against war with Germany, against conscription, against 


pie espionage act, and against the first war revenue bill, “ amongst 
others. 4 

I have omitted portions of the statement, in order to get the 
specific bills and yotes of which the Democratic national com- 
mittee complains, It has no direct bearing on the report and 
no remote relation to the report of the aircraft committee, but 
I wish to meet it squarely at the time it is made. 

The purpose of this statement from the Democratic national 
committee, as I assume, was to discredit the report on aviation 
made by the committee of which I am a member and chairman, 
appointed over my protest. Let me say, I preferred not to serve 
and afterwards tendered my resignation, which was refused. 
But that is only an incident. The report has been made to the 
House. Four thousand pages of testimony have been sub- 
mitted, with our findings, so that Members of Congress can 
determine whether or not the facts therein set forth are true. 

At the outset of our hearings last July and prior to the swear- 
ing of a single witness, Mr. Homer Cummings came before our 
committee. He is the chairman of the national Democratic 
committee. He vouched for a statement given out to the press 
before a witness was heard which discredited the purpose of 
this committee and called it a political investigation, partisan in 
character, but admitted before the committee that he had no 
evidence on which to base that statement except his own per- 
sonal judgment. 

When informed that the House had unanimously voted for 
the passage of the resolution, he criticized the House for its 
action and said it would result in no good. I cared nothing 
about his judgment, but from that day to this, through the 
press, he has constantly given out through the Democratie na- 
tional committee reflections upon the acts of this aircraft com- 
mittee. We have endeavored to make a fair and nonpartisan 
investigation from start to finish. I ask any Member, from now 
on until the matter shall come before the House for discussion, 
to indicate a single line in the hearings, of 4,000 pages, where 
there has been a word of partisanship or politics injected from 
the majority members of the committee. 

Now, I wish briefly to take up the objections that he presents 
against the acceptance of this report at 100 per cent value. 

The first statement he makes is that I opposed tabling the 
McLemore resolution on March 17, 1916, a year before the war. 
I did. I have no apologies to make for that, never have made 
any, never propose to make any. The McLemore resolution, as 
we all know, was based upon a situation which arose after the 
Secretary of State had written to the belligerent countries a 
letter in which he said it was “a doubtful right” to ride upon 
their armed merchant vessels, and President Wilson was there- 
after elected because he kept us out of war. I am not going 


to discuss the resolution. That is one reason why I did not care 
to discuss the question of personal privilege yesterday or to 
enter into the merits of the proposition. I desire to say this: 
That I voted my best judgment and the following gentlemen 
voted with me. I ask the House to pay attention to their names, 
to determine whether the House will accept any reports or any 
recommendations made by these gentlemen hereafter, for Mr. 
Cummings, chairman of the Democratic national committee, 
objects to them on the same ground. These gentlemen voted 
with me on the McLemore resolution: 

Mr. Juttcs Kann, present chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. Tom BUTLER, chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee. 

17 65 Jon Forpnry, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Fess, chairman of the Committee on Education. 

Senator Lenroot, promoted to the other branch of Congress. 

Mr. Many of Illinois, who was then the minority leader and 
one of the ablest Members of the House. 

Mr. Monpetn, the present majority leader. 

Mr. Reavis, chairman of one of the subcommittees with my- 
self upon the war-expenditures investigation. 

Mr. STEENERSON, chairman of the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. Escu, chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. ; 

Mr. Towner, chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, 

Mr. Vorsteap, chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Kent, who was appointed by the President of the United 
States a member of the Tariff Commission in recognition of his 
ability and past public record. 

Mr. Lonewortn, the gentleman who at present occupies the 
chair just vacated by the Speaker. 

Mr. Mappen, a gentleman whom we all respect very highly. 

And Uncle Jor Cannon, a patriot second to none. 

Think of it! I am criticized by the Democratic national 
committee for being found in such eminent company. 

In 1916 there was an election, and this.matter was thrashed 
out by self-anointed patriots in my State, and I received the 
largest majority I ever had in the district—in a State that 
furnished more yolunteer soldiers in proportion to its popu- 
lation than any other State in the Union. 

But for the purposes of the argument I am going to admit 
that I made a mistake in being found in the company of these 
distinguished gentlemen. Is that any excuse or justification for 
the expenditure by American officials of $1,000,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress for aeroplanes and only getting 213 flaming 
coffins at the front after 19 months of war? I will establish in 
your minds the fact that they were “ flaming coffins,” in the 
judgment of the men who flew them, before I get through. 

The war vote is second among Chairman Cummings's com- 
plaints. Yes; I voted against the war. Judging from absolute 
lack of war preparations and waste of one thousand millions of 
dollars without getting aircraft, I might suggest many reasons 
if necessary. I found myself in distinguished company in that 
vote, because the gentleman who was then the leader of the 
Democratic majority of the House, now present, Mr. Krrenix, 
throughout the war bore the brunt of all the labors of the 
great finance committee of the House, the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and is entitled to the thanks of the. country 
for his untiring work, he voted the same way that I did. Sit- 
ting here immediately in front of me is a distinguished old 
gentleman who voted the same way—the oldest and one of 
the most honored in the House. I wonder if you are ashamed of 
him. A Democrat, yes; a man whom we all highly admire, who 
proudly wears the emblems of 40 battles of the Civil War in 
which he participated, Gen. SHERWOOD, rose from private to 
general. I am found in his company. Think of Homer Cum- 
mings, the politician, compared with Gen. SHERWOOD, the patriot. 
I am found in the company of Mr. Van Dyke, another Democrat, 
now deceased, who was the commander of the Spanish-American 
War Veterans at the time we cast that vote in April, 1917. Also 
with Royar C. JoHnson, a soldier and patriot in the war. My 
friends, I can name any number of gentlemen whom the country 
know and respect above this man Cummings, but I do not care 
to discuss the votes we cast at this late day. That is past. That 
is water over the wheel, and our districts have returned us again. 
I do want to ask this, however: What justification does that 
afford Cummings for criticizing a report which says in so many 
words that $6,000,000 was wasted experimenting on a Bristol 
plane when there was no possible excuse for attempting to put a 
Liberty motor into the English Bristol? What justification is 
Cummings’s criticism of me for waste of $17,000,000 for a 
“ Standard J” training plane which everyone knew, or ought to 
have known, at the start could not be used, because of its dan- 
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gerous construction, and was discarded after 1,660 worthless 
planes had been built? Why did not these responsible American 
officials build any one of a half dozen recognized types of fight- 
ing planes that were used by our allies throughout the war? 

What justifies Cummings's charge against me when Director 
Ryan was spending $50,000,000 for flaming coffins that need- 
lessly caused the death of many American aviators who were 
compelled to fly in them, as I propose to show before I get 
through? What justification for the needless loss of valuable 
lives of American aviators? Mr. Cummings, chairman of the 
Democratic national committee, criticizes me for my two votes. 
He criticizes at the same time,the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Krrcenin, the gentleman from Ohio, Gen, SHER- 
woop, and every other man who voted as I did, although all 
of us voted for every other proposition that was offered to 
carry on the war thereafter. Why, the Democratic platform 
during the Civil War declared that war was a failure, and yet 
Cummings criticizes those who voted their convictions on a 
matter that involved this country in the horrible war then being 
fought in Europe. 

Conscription? Of course, they lie about that as they have 
lied heretofore and will hereafter. I voted to admit vol- 
unteering in an effort to raise an army after war was de- 
clared. I never questioned but what that vote was right 
then; I believed it then and I believe it now. My father, 
who is still living, was commander of the Grand Army of 
the Republic of this District then. He served three and a 
half years as a volunteer during the Civil War. He believed 
the chance to volunteer was right and I believed it was right. 
My son was one of the first to volunteer in the war, and re- 
turned to his wife and baby after over two years’ service. Who 
did I have in my company on the vote favoring volunteers? 
Ex-Speaker CLARK, who gave his boy to the service, as I did 
mine. The American people think more of the little finger of 
CuAmp CLARK than they.do of the whole anatomy of Homer 
Cummings, who has pursued from start to finish bushwhacking 
political attacks against our committee. I did not vote against 
conscription, but voted for it as a necessary war measure, and 
Mr. Cummings's statement to the contrary is false and childish; 
but if true, it had no relation to the aviation committee's report. 

Now as to the embargo. That is the next thing that Mr. 
Cummings, through the Democratic national committee, has 
charged me with voting against. Why, gentlemen, no embargo 
bill ever came before the House; it never even came out of the 
committee. That is a fair sample of the falsehoods which Mr. 
Cummings promised would be printed, and I submit no reliance 
can be placed on statements from such a source. 

As to the espionage law, I voted for it. He charges I did 
not, and that is another falsehood. I have sometimes doubted 
the method of its administration in different forums, but it was 
a war measure and we accepted it as such. 

I voted for every war measure after war was declared, and 
Mr. Cummings is again wrong. That is only another falsehood 
by this man, who is seeking to dis¢redit the report of our com- 
mittee by striking at it over my shoulders. Cummings has been 
declared unfit to be chairman of the Democratic national com- 
mittee by high authority. I submit his present statement is 
not honest but it is the act of a prejudiced politician; it is 
maliciously false, and the American people do not put any reli- 
ance in it or in him, and they will never be deceived by his 
effort to cover up and whitewash incompetent responsible air- 
craft officials, whatever their politics. 

Let me say a word about the De Haviland 4 and fix responsi- 
bility for the manufacture of machines that we have declared 
in our report were “flaming coffins.” I am going to give you 
unimpeachable authority for the statement that they are rightly 
named, I quote from the chief aviator of the United States, 
who appeared before our committee. He had 26 victories to 
his credit and was given the cross and distinguished service 
medal by Gen. Patrick, who also appeared before our committee, 
I allude to Capt. Rickenbacker. He stood up there in the gal- 
lery after his return, and you gentlemen all paid homage to 
him, to a splendid soldier, the ace of aces, when he was there, 
Here is his statement: 

From every side Fokkers were piquing upon the clumsy Liberty ma- 
chines, which, with their criminally constructed fuel tanks, offered so 
easy a target to the incendiary bullets of the enemy that their unfor- 
tunate pilots called this boasted achievement of our aviation depart- 
ment their “ flaming coffins.” During that one brief flight over Grand 
Pre I saw three of these crude machines go down in flames, an Ameri- 
can pilot and an American gunner in each “ flaming coffin” dying this 
frightful and needless death, e 
Does it make any difference what I have done to which 
Homer Cummings objects, when you have Rickenbacker's judg- 
ment on “ flaming coffins”? He says again; 
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The Germans * * * had seen the „ months pass, and 
instead of viewing with alarm the huge fleet o 20,000 aeroplanes sweep- . 
ing the skies clear of German Fokkers, they had complacently witnessed 
the Fokkers occupying the air back of our lines whenever they desired 
it, with never an American plane to oppose them. 

The Germans were free to bomb American troops in the 
trenches, and, according to testimony of reputable witnesses be- 
fore our committee, that is what they did repeatedly without an 
American plane to oppose them. And we had appropriated 
$1,000,000,000 and over for airplanes to protect those boys. 

Rickenbacker next speaks of the French Nieuports bought for 
our aviators by the ayiation officials of this Government. Your 
boys were over there flying them; Gen. Hutmas’s son was with 
them. My colleague, Mr. LAMPERT, had five sons in the war. 
Here is what they had, and I am later going to give you as 
good authority as Capt. Rickenbacker in support of that same 
estimate. 

Capt. Rickenbacker says: 

From the frequency of accidents to our Nieuport it may be wondered 
why we continued to use them, The answer is simple. We had no 
others we could use, The American air forces were in dire need of 
machines of all kinds. We were thankful to get any kind that would 
je The French had already discarded the Nieuport for the steadier, 
stronger Spad, and thus our Government was able to buy from the 
French a certain number of these out-of-date Nieuport machines for 
American pilots, or go without. Consequently our American pilots in 
France were compelled to venture out in Nieuports against more experi- 
enced pilots in more modern machines. None of us in France could 
understand what prevented our great country from furnishing machines 
equal to the best in the world. 

Many a gallant life was lost to American aviation during 
those early months of 1918, the responsibility for which must 
lie heavily upon some guilty conscience. 

That is the judgment of the first aviator of the United States. 
Now I read from the Senate subcommittee report. 

I may speak of that as a Democratic report. No; I would 
rather say a fair report by a Democratic committee of the 
United States Senate, and if you will read our report you will 
find that we quote from it repeatedly. Here is what the Thomas 
committee says on this particular proposition of defective 
French machines sold to us for use of American flyers. It 
appears on page 10 of the Thomas report. It is not quoted in 
our report: 

An Army officer recently at the front testified that the American 
troops are using many antiquated machines purchased from the French 
that were discarded by them a year and a half ago. They are using 
the Sopwith, one and one-half strutter, which has been declared unsafe 
by the French and British for observation work. 

Our American aviators were using unsafe English and French 
obsolete machines and a few “flaming coffins” of American 
manufacture. 

That may explain why three times as many of our aviators 
were lost and killed in battle as those of the Allies, according 
to the statement of Gen, Menoher, shown by our report. These 
aviators came from your families and from the families of 
hundreds of thousands of people in this country, and then in 
reply to this awful indictment Homer Cummings attacks me 
personally because I voted on one proposition or the other he 
did not approve, and only two of the six were correctly stated, 
it is farcical and shows Mr. Cummings fails to appreciate the 
seriousness of the facts disclosed. With him everything is 
believed to be political, but this comes from a Senate committee 
of which a majority are leading Democrats of the country, I 
do not believe that he can prevent a correct judgment in the 
mind of anyone who reads the report. 

I wish now to read to you a letter which came to me yester- 
day just before I left my office. I read it on the way over to 
the House, as also I did another which came to-day. This let- 
ter is from an American aviator, a young lawyer, a Democrat 
in Lexington, Ky., and this is what he says: 

LEXINGTON, KY., February 17, 1920. 
Hon. James A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: I read with interest in the morning papers an account 
of your exposure of the mismanagement of our Alr Service during the 
late war, and especially the po n of it regarding the Great Lib- 
erty ” planes, which were rightly named “ flying coffins ” by those on the 
front who were so unfortunate as to be assigned to fly them, 

I volunteered at the beginning of the war, and after serving two 
months in an officers’ training camp, threw away my chance for a 
commission in the cavalry and enlisted as a cadet in the Air Service, 
and was trained by the Royal Air Force in Canada, later flying a few 
months in Texas, and then again in England, before going out to the 
front in France, where I was a pilot on a “ flying coffin,” doing day 
bombing until November 5, 1918, when I was transferred to be a pilot 
on the French Spad machine. Having used machines of Cana — 
land, France, and the “ Liberty,” think that I am qualified to give an 
opinion on the merits of the “ coffin,” as I was disci mete, last July. 

The Twentieth Aero Squadron lost 11 aviators out of 12 on Septem- 
ber 26, 1918, on the “ coffins,” I personally saw five go down in one 
fight in flames. If you would ask the opinion of the boys who are 
left out of the Eleventh, Twentieth, and One hundred and sixty-sixth 
the only three “ Liberty” bombing’ squadrons on the front, you will 
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hear nothing but curses for the criminals that sent that machine with 
an unprotected gasoline tank to be used on the front. The aviators 
who were taken prisoner and returned from Germany after the war 
told me that the Huns ridiculed them for using such a death trap. No 
Frenchman, Englishman, or Hun would start over the lines with a 
DH-4 Liberty as we used. It was heralded over this country in the 
papers that the speed was 140 per hour, while we never secured one on 
the front that would go over 100, while if you placed bombs on it, 
as we did, 70 miles was the limit. You can your Spee: to 


friends 


ours, very sincerely, 


What think you, gentlemen, of that statement, coming from a 
Democrat who is unprejudiced? He saw 11 out of 12 American 
aviators fall at one time in one fight, 5 of them in “ flaming 
coffins.” Other witnesses have testified to the same general 
effect. Who was responsible for this? Mr. Cummings would 
say, “ Oh, well, that was one of the accidents of war.” Let us 
See if it was. Let me quote from Senator REED, one of the ablest 
Senators at the other end of the Capitol, when examining Mr. 
Ryan, who was then Director of Aircraft. Listen to this, please: 


Senator REED. You know that the best and most enced fliers, a 
number of them in this country, have testified before this committee that 
they regard the De Haviland machine as utterly and that they 
would refuse to go up in it or send subordinates up in it? 
Mr. Ryan. I understand that some have testified that they have re- 
fused to go up in it or let subordinates go up in it. 
the De Haviland 4 


ee Reep. You propose to go on 
machines à 
Mr. RYAN. Until we er De Haviland 9 into production. 
Senator REED. Do you to do that of any testimony 
poe og fo be given by experienced fliers that the machine is utterly 
unsafe 


Mr. Ryan. I am not convinced that the burden of testimeny of the 
e the country is that the De Haviland 4 is an unsafe 
ma 

That is taken from the Thomas Senate hearings and quoted 
in our own hearings and in our report. Mr. Ryan knew during 
the war the character of machines he was furnishing Ameri- 
can fliers. He did know. Senator REED compelled him to know 
what he should have known many months before. 

I might add here that only one De Haviland 9 plane ever 
reached Europe, and that never got to the front. 

Mr. Ryan continued manufacturing these “flaming coffins” 
until $50,000,000 had been expended and wasted upon these ut- 
terly dangerous machines. Some one may say that Mr. Ryan 
was not the responsible man in power, that it was the Secretary 
of War. Then read from page 12 of our report where Senator 
New is quoted. Senator New says there, in the same Thomas 
committee hearings, that every man who appeared before their 
committee, every flier, said that the De Haviland 4 was an 
utterly unsafe machine. Many officers would not permit their 
men to fly in them. He was then examining the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Baker, and when he got through with his question in 
which he stated these facts, Mr. Baker said: 

X „of $ a 
y nave mot been ported to sed any ot ine testimony the committee has 
taken, so that I do not know anything about this concurrence of opinion 
to which you refer. 

That occurred in the Thomas committee, and later Secretary 
Baker testified as follows before our committee: 

Mr. n and I talked over the general question, * * and 1 
approved we should not suspend making any machine we were then 
Hes rier but we should go on and make it and get ready to make 
o . 

And they did. They never got another American machine, 
except a handful—213 “flying coffins” for our avidters at the 
front, and we had 4,000 fiyers there in Europe. Mr. Ryan com- 
plains because he is criticized in this report, and his method of 
getting revenge is to criticize me personally. I might point 


with equal right to the enormous profits, reaching many mil- 
lions annually, which Mr. Ryan made out ef the war when his 
Anaconda Copper Co. increased its profits over $75,000,000 dur- 
ing the war, but that is beside this question of responsibility for 
the lives of American aviators who were protecting men in the 
trenches. If I could only tell you what influence has been 
brought to bear to whitewash in this report you might feel we 
are justified in speaking far stronger in condemnation of re- 
spensible officials. 

You have got no whitewash, and you can not have from the 
majority of this committee. You have the facts as we believe 


them to be—not political, not partisan. We have endeavored 
to give you those facts. You sent us unanimously to do the 
work, and we have made our report. There is a minority 
report, and I have no criticism to offer here. Everyone has a 
right to his own conclusions with regard to the testimony, but 
our report is as we find it. I had a son who was over there 
during the war, and he wrote a letter that I read to the Secre- 
tary of War without giving the authorship. He was at Cha- 
teau-Thierry, and he sent back word in his letter to me, “Send. 
us more planes and still more planes.” He said, “ You do not 
know how disheartening it is to our boys; we have not any 
planes over here.” When I read that to Secretary Baker, then 
before our committee, he said, That is a touching and beau- 
tiful letter.“ But that did not meet the situation. We needed 
planes over there. One thousand million dollars were expended 
for planes, and we did‘ not get them. And on a showing like 
that Mr. Cummings says, “ You should not listen to Mr. FREAR. 
He voted against tabling the McLemore resolution in 1916 and 
against war.” I did, with Mr. Kircury and Gen. SHERWOOD 
and scores of other men who are among the most trusted men in 
this House; but I have never dodged responsibility and have 
ever acted on my own judgment, without fear of criticism from 
men of the Cummings type. 

Read the testimony, the sworn testimony, before our com- 
mittee, that is all we ask of you. We say to you, gentlemen of 
the House, that the people back home who raised a billion 
dollars in money for airplanes, a million and more fathers and 
mothers who gave their boys, are entitled to know the facts. 
I have letters received this morning from aviators, and they 
all say that we have their indorsement in exposing those whe 
are responsible for a needless tragedy. You are getting just 
exactly the facts as we believe them to be. That is all,we 
desire to offer. We do not care to burnish them or to add 
anything to what appears here, but the plain testimony is 
offered, as it would be taken in any court of justice. This 
question is too great to be dismissed by ridicule or abuse of the 
committee. The people want the facts, and we have given them 
to you in the report as we believe them to be. Gentlemen, I 
thank you for this courtesy. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. How much time did the gentleman 


yield back? 

The The gentleman yields back five minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Srevenson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the Federal Reserve Board 
has recently raised discount rates to the following figures: 


Per cent, 
1 to 90 days, secured by certificates of indebtedness of the 
See Be SAS TSR Na es st 
Notes, 1 to 90 days, secured by Liberty bonds and Victory bonds 5 
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Nis by War Finance Corporation bonds____.....o.... T 
. This was done January 22, and was slightly modified on Feb- 
ruary 2. This action was greeted by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Luce], member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, on January 29 with joy, and he made the following 
‘statement, which was greeted with prolonged applause on the 
Republican side. He said: 
A month ago they what some of us wish could have been done 
before. — began the discount rate. This month have 
raised it further. Encourage 


Speed their action. at every 
opportunity to put on the brakes to Alege this in 
—— comme. paper, whi 


—— we are 
stage which 
ago. $ 

How does he propose to deflate the currency? He says reduce 
the Federal reserve notes issued, which he calls flat money.” 
Now, they are only issued on (a) commercial paper, (b) agri- 
cultural paper, and so forth (see sections 13, 14, and 16, Federal 
reserve act), and can not be issued“ for the purpose of carrying 
or trading in stocks, bonds, and so forth, except bonds of the 
United States,” section 13. Hence, to begin to contract Federal 
reserve notes unduly will at once contract manufacturing and 
other commercial operations and agricultural operations and 
thereby directly decrease the supply of necessities and increase 
the ce. 

a distinguished speaker ran over the financial history of the 
country, with more or less accuracy, and praised the order rais- 
ing discount rates. Now, I desire to consider the wisdom of this 
highly praised order and will glance for a minute at the begin- 
ning of our modern financial history. I cite the per capita cir- 


y met the needs of the people but a few short years 
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culation at the beginning and end of the Civil War and, by 
decades, to date: 


SREPRESBS 
AuG BAN 


So in 1860 to 1865, in war, circulation increased $6.73 on 
13.85, or 49 per cent. In 1917 to 1920, in war, it increased 
$9.03 on 45.74, or 19 per cent. In 1860 to 1865 coin decreased 
from $235,000,000 to $25,000,000 and bank notes and Treasury 
notes increased from $207,000,000 to $745,000,000, and of this 
national banks had out $205,000,000, secured by 5 per cent gold 
reserve, and that left Treasury notes $540,000,000, backed by 
nothing in the world but the fiat of the United States, and 
gold was at a premium of two and sometimes three to one. 
While to-day our currency runs equal with gold everywhere 
and there is security for every dollar of Federal reserve notes 
out, first, nearly 50 cents of gold in the reserve fund and the 
Treasury, and, second, the credit of the merchant or farmer, 
whose note is up to secure it, worth 100 cents on the dollar, 
and, third, the United States Government to back it. Why, 
then, compare the great financial system constructed and con- 
served by the present administration with the haphazard 
makeshift rigged up by the Republican Party and perpetuated 
for 50 years by them for the benefit of people who could, with 
a 5 per cent reserve and United States bonds on which they 
drew interest while using, them for a basis for money, ex- 
pand or contract the currency at their will? Who wants to 
return to the days of 1890, when there was 22.82 cents per 
capita circulation, when Kansas and Nebraska burned corn 
for fuel, and stock raisers could ship their stock and cattle 
to market and about realize the freight on them? I have 
seen cotton sell at 4 cents a pound for good lint in those days, 
and now the laborer gets 3 cents a pound for merely gathering 
it out ef the fields. Evidently, though, the increase in the cir- 
culating medium is not responsible for the high price of neces- 
sary commodities, as they have gone up about 200 per cent on 
the average since April 1, 1917, while the circulating medium 
has increased only 19 per cent, and from January 1, 1920, to 
February 1, 1920, decreased $1.12 per capita, Then the cry is 
made, as cited above, that it is the expansion of credits. Now, 
there are— 

(a) Credits for use in productive industries; 

(b) Credits for luxuries and extravagances; and 

(c) Credits for speculative purposes. 

Consider industrial credits a minute. If you increase credit 
facilities for the farmer or manufacturer, you enable him to 
produce more and to take advantage of every improvement 
which tends to reduce the cost and increase the output and 
hence to make more produce and more goods for the market, 
and this is the first requisite to a reduction of the price. The 
trouble to-day is largely scarcity of necessities and scant pro- 
duction. Let the great credit institutions stand behind the 
farmer and the manufacturer and the transportation com- 
panies in their endeavor to feed and clothe the world and 
they will begin soon to show a reduction of cost to the con- 
sumer. No, sir; credit to the industrial classes should never 
be contracted while the wails of starving, naked, destitute 
people are ascending to Heaven in a pitiful plea for aid. A 
manufacturer has a call for cloth. He goes to the market 
for cotton and locates 1,000 bales suitable for his purpose. He 
tells his banker, “I want $200,000 for six months to buy cot- 
ton for manufacture.” The banker says, “No; bank credits 
are too much expanded; I can not let you expand them any 
more.” Do not you hear the manufacturer say to that man, 
“Why, people are freezing and dying for clothing; my opera- 
tives, 1,000 of them, are ready and eager to work. If you do 
not let me have the cash to buy the raw material, the mill must 
stop, and the horrors of unemployed, starving population will 
be transferred from Europe to my door and your door. I 
must have the money“? 

And that is the actual condition that exists at some places 
right now in regard to raw products, as I shall show presently. 

And the banker then relents a little and says, Well, I will 
let you have half of it at a higher rate. We are warned that 
we must contract our loans and restrict bank credits,’ The 
manufacturer, to save the situation, accepts half what he needs 
and pays a higher rate of interest for it, and can not buy enough 


cotton to go on advantageously, and, necessarily, adds the higher 
rate of interest and additional cost to the price of his goods, 
and there goes another rise in the cost of living. 

If he got the thousand bales of cotton promptly the $200,000 
would go to probably 10 farmers, and they would put it in bank 
and it would merely distribute the funds from the large city bank 
to the country banks, who would immediately redeposit it in the 
city bank or pay off rediscounts, and no one could say there was 
inflation there. The factory would run, the firemen and engi- 
neers, the spinners and weavers, the loom fixers and room bosses 
would all be paid remunerative wages and goods would be 
turned out and sold and the $200,000 returned to the bank that 
loaned it. Can such a transaction be called inflation of bank 
credits? True, there is a loan placed to the manufacturer's 
credit in exchange for his note, which is probably rediscounted 
at the Federal reserve bank, but that credit is drawn in favor 
of 10 farmers who have the cotton to sell and is by them placed 
with their banks, and you say there is a $200,000 increase in 
bank deposits. Possibly so; but more than likely those farmers 
owe notes that are up with the Federal reserve bank for money 
to make the cotton; they retire their notes and the Federal re- 
serve bank then holds the manufacturer's paper instead of 
theirs, and a commodity worth the money represents it in the 
manufacturer's hands. Can that be an injurious inflation of 
credits? 

The raw material has gone into the hands of the man who 
can convert it into cloth necessary for the needs of the world, 
and when converted it goes to the relief of the people and pro- 
vides work for the men who work in the factories, and they 
should be encouraged to buy and manufacture same to the limit 
of their capacity. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I can not yield at the present time. 

The same applies to the wheat and corn growers and millers 
of the West and the stock and cattle men and their stockyard 
connections, Is it possible that raising the price of money on 
them and restricting their operations can decrease the cost of 
living? Will it not increase it? I would say put the price of 
discounts for productive pursuits, for the farmer, the dairy- 
man, the stock and cattle men, the mining of coal and iron, the 
manufacture of all the necessities of life, and of business to 
the lowest possible figure. Say to them, “ Capital is ready for 
you; go to work and let the hum of your industries cheer 
a desperate and starving world.” To that call industry will 
respond and the goods will be produced which will satisfy the 
world and competition will bring down the high cost, You 
ean not get goods cheaper by making it cost more to produce 
them, and charging a higher rate for money and making working 
capital harder to get will increase the cost and decrease the 
output. Then what can the banking system do? It can put a 
prohibitive rate on loans to the man who wants it to finance 
gambling transactions, either on exchanges or in lands or oil- 
well ventures or any other gambling ventures. The speculator 
is easily identified. He neither produces anything himself nor 
does he finance anybody else to produce. He bets on a stock 
or piece of land or oil prospect or gold prospect, selling for 
more to-morrow than he contracts to pay for it to-day; he takes 
an option on it for $1,000 to-day, expecting to sell it for $2,000 
to-morrow. He is nonproductive, and until we get enough pro- 
duced to relieve the wants of the world the rate of discount 
to him should be prohibitive. The Federal reserve act prohibits 
the rediscount of his paper except when secured by Unifed 
States bonds, but when so secured, under the order referred to, 
he gets a preferential rate. Again, the rates should be put up 
on loans for extravagances. Many people are borrowing money 
to indulge in things of which they do not stand in need, and 
thereby are competing with people who need such things and 
stimulating production in excess of the country’s needs of cer- 
tain articles and diverting labor and energy from needed pro- 
duction to needless production, leaving the world short of the 
things most needed. Rates should be prohibitive to people for 
such purposes. The automobile business is an instance—many 
people need them badly; many people do not need them at all, 
but borrow money not only to buy them but to operate them. 
The B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. has had its statistician to get 
approximately the number in use in the United States in 1919, 
and it is 7,555,269, an increase over 1918 of 1,531,664. If these 
machines cost on the average about $1,000—and that is exceed- 
ingly conservative—we have $7,555,269,000 that they cost, or 
one-third of the entire cost to the United States of the late 
war, Half of them were needed; and if only half had been 
bought, they could have been bought cheaper and a lot of high- 
priced labor engaged in making and repairing the other half 
could be in other pursuits making other necessary things. I 
protest, therefore, against contraction of loans and of the cur- 
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reney as against the producers of this country. As to them, the 
most liberat policy consistent with safety should be pursued 
and the hand of the usurer should be kept off the neck of 
industry, but the speculator and the wastrel should find the 
door of credit closed to them until the world has been supplied 
with the necessaries of life and until production has become 
so great that competition in the markets has brought prices 
to a reasonable level. If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
really means that he wants the currency contracted to its pre- 
war basis and commercial credits contracted, does he speak for 
his party, who applauded the sentiment expressed, and does he 
desire to slow down production and increase the cost and 
demoralize industry? 

I do not believe that the Federal reserve bank intends to do 
so, but if they do, by their order, destroy the power to produce, 
along with the power to waste, and cripple the power to trans- 
form into useful and necessary goods the raw material that is 
produced, as well as cripple the speculator in his promotions, 
then they are pursuing a policy of ruin to legitimate industry 
that will react on the system as sure as day follows night. The 
prospective use of the proceeds of paper should determine the 
rate of discount and not the form of the collateral, assuming 
that all the collateral accepted is good. This is recognized by 
the Federal reserve act. See pages 27, 28, and 33. The specula- 
tor may, and probably will, have bonds to put up and get his 
money cheaper than the farmer and manufacturer. You may 
applaud the plea for contraction of credits for productive in- 
dustry now, but the plain people who are being asked to increase 
produetion will be heard from as a result and in no uncertain 
terms. The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts also 
complains that bank deposits have increased S786, 000,000 in two 
months and amounted to $17,000,000,000 on November 1, 1919. 
About this he says: 

Why, sir, the agencies of the Treasury Department itself do not under- 
stand what is bagpenis Let me call the attention of my friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. 1x60] to another publication which. chance he 
throws into the wastebasket. It is a bulletin from the Comptroller of 
the Currency. The copy in my hand came early in the week. In it he: 
boasts, as he has- boasted month after month all winter, of the inflation 
of the bank deposits, the increase in the things that do the work of 
money, that are ae’ te our danger. 

The first thing I wish my Democratic friends to do is to wake up 
their own administration and have the , apea of the Currency 
send out this news with grief rather than with joy. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. SISSON. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears: none. 

Mr. BAER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I can not; I have not the time. 

Why announce it with grief? Has it not been recognized 
that a people's thrift and prosperity are measured by their 
bank deposits? Does the gentleman advocate a campaign to 
rednee bank deposits? Does he approve of a drive to educate 
people back to the “coffee pot and stecking” bank? The worst 
disaster that could befall the Nation would be shaking the con- 
fidence of depositors in the banks and the withdrawal of de- 
posits. The gentleman is the Republican representative of the 
great State of Massachusetts on the Banking and Currency 
Committee and, I presume, represents the New England idea 
of finance. Does his party intend to wage war on presperity and 
attempt to decrease bank deposits? If it succeeds, another 
“Black Friday” is in store both for it and the Nation. It is 
true that deposits in national banks have increased from 1913, 
when they were $7,948,000,000, to $17,000,000,000—an increase 
of about 140 per cent, and the banking power of the country, as 
represented by capital, surplus, deposits, and circulation of all 
banks, as of June 30, 1919, was $45,756,000,000, an increase over 
the year before of $6,673,000,000. This makes the present bank- 
ing power of the United States nine times what it was in 1890, 
30 years ago, and three times the total banking power of the 
world for that year. But it is caused by the increased amounts 
which the products of this country bring and the spirit of thrift 
and banking enterprise developed in the last decade. Wheat 
has inereased so that a farmer selling 1,000 bushels now gets 
about $2,500 for it, whereas in 1913 he got about $800. Corn 
has increased so that to-day 1,000 bushels brings about $1,350, 
whereas it brought about $550 in 1913. One thousand bales of 
cotton now brings about $200,000, whereas in 1913 it was bring- 
ing $60,000. Necessarily the agricultural countries have pros- 
pered and shown good sense by placing their money im bank, 
where it will finance the development of the limitless resources. 
of the great agricultural sections, It has made them inde- 


pendent of the great money centers of the Northeast and makes 
the future of the South and West bright with promise. Does: 
the gentleman’s party desire to replace the bands on those great 
sections by destroying their bank balances, decentralizing their 
cooperative efforts to finance themselves and make them resume 
their tributary position financially to those who have many 
dollars and wish to restore the good old days: when a dollar 
will buy two dollars’ worth, when corn sells at 50 cents, wheat 
at 80 cents, and cotton at 10 cents? If this is, not its purpose, 
why does its representative on the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee come out to bring back the conditions existing “ before 
the war”? If he does not mean that, and if the Republican 
Party, especially of the East, does not mean that, why these 
tears over the bank deposits, t in unanswerable terms 
as to the prosperity and thrift of the great producing sections? 
My answer to the wail and this call to the mourner’s bench is: 
that the farmers are too well satisfied with their bank accounts: 
and too happy in their lately acquired independence to weep, 
and are too busy trying to produce more crops to relieve want 
ahd destitution and further swell their bank accounts to. turn 
aside to listen to the: exhortations: of this prophet of evil, and 
be by him persuaded to tear down: this: splendid financial struc- 
ture reared by those who understand their needs and desire 
to serve them. The reason for this attack and the New England 
attitude on the bank deposits of this country and the banking 
resources may be found in the fact that, While 20 years ago 
New England and the Eastern States, comprising 6 per cent 
of the continental United States, had 60 per cent of the re- 
sourees of all the national banks; but since that time, and 
especially since the organization of the Federal reserve bank, 
the power has so shifted that the resources of the national 
banks: of that territory are now only 47 per cent of the total, 
and while they have inereased enormously in that territory, 
the inerease in the South and West and the Pacific coast States 
has been so phenomenal that they have largely become inde- 
pendent. of the New England and eastern control. The Western 
States have gained in banking resources 500 per cent; the 
Pacific: States have gained 1,340 per cent in their resources; 
and the Southern States, including Oklahoma, have: gained 880 
per cent. The national banks of my own State of South Caro- 
lina have gained 1,343 per cent in their resources. All of which 
spells not disaster but prosperity and financial independence. 
[Applause.] I append. a statement of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, dated January 30, 1920, which is exceedingly inter- 
esting as throwing a light upon the anxiety of New England 
beeause the banking resources of the country are making such 
remarkable progress: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


COMPTROLLER: OF THE. CURRENCY; 
Washington, January 30, 1920. 


WIDER DIFFUSION OF THE. COUNTRY’S: WEALTHY AND CREDIT—ÅSTONISH- 
ING PROGRESS OF NATIONAL BANKING POWER IN: 20 YEARS—GROWTH 
or 1,000 Per Cent on More IN Each or 16 Stares—In PACIFIC 
STATES BANKS’ ASSETS ADVANCE 1,340 Pur CENT; on $1,620,177,000— 
OUR NATIONAL Bank Resources INCREASE FROM Four AND ONE-HALF 
TO TWENTY-TWO AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. IN 20 YSARS.. 


ower, but the com 
‘or it emphasizes 
and the decentralization. of its banking resources. 

Twenty years ago the banking power of the country was mainly 
concentrated in the East, and the national banks in the New England 
and Eastern States, comprising 6 per cent of the territory of the con- 
tinental United States, held abont 60, or; to be exact, 59.87 per cent, 
of the total resources of all the national banks of the country. Since 
that time the resources of the national banks in the New England and 
Eastern States have increased $7,710;937,000, or 277 ka cent; but the 
proportion of the national bank resources in those States to the re- 
sey ee of 8 banks is now 46.78 per cent of the total instead: 
0 per cent. 
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BIG GROWTH IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


In September, 1899, the proportion of the total resources of all 
national banks in the Middle Western States was 25.64 per cent. 
Since then the resources of these banks have increased $4,333,390,000,. 
or 363 per cent. The proportion of their resources. to the resources of, 
all national banks is now 24.62 per cent. 


HUGE INCREASE, BOTH ACTUAL AND COMPARATIVE, IN THE SOUTH.. 


oma, were $348,554,000, or 7.50 per cent of the 
1 banks. Since that time the re- 
nks im these States have increased $3,097,- 


WESTERN STATES GAIN 500 PER CENT. 

In 1899 the national banks of eight Western States, including the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, had resources of $204,733,000. 8 that time the resources, 
of the national banks in those States have increased $1,025,668,000 
or 500 per cent: Twenty years ago these banks held 4.40 per cent o 


the total resources of all banks. The percentage to-day in the same 
States is 5.48 per cent of the whole. 

y GREAT STRIDES ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
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Tasks, in September, 1899, amounted to $120,005,000, Since then the 
increase in resources in these States has been $1,620,177,000, or 1,340 
per cent. The proportion of the total resources of all national banks 
which the national banks in the Pacific States held in 1899 was 2.60 
per cent. To-day these banks hold 7.76 per cent of the total resources 
of all national banks of the country. H 

In every State in the Union save one the increase in resources of the 
national banks since 1899 has amounted to more than 100 per cent, the 
exception being the State of Rhode Island, where the increase in 20 
years was only 21.93 per cent; but, although the resources of the 
national banks in Rhode Island actually declined 15 per cent between 
1899 and 1913, they have in that State, in the six years since 1913, 
when the Federal reserve law was passed, increased 44 per cent. 

LEADERS IN PERCENTAGE GAINS. 

The States whose national banks have shown an increase since 1899 
of 1,000 per cent or more are, in the order given: Oklahoma, 6,537 per 
cent, or $357 ,722,000 ; Nevada, 3,275 cent, or $17,423,000; - 
kansas, 1,700 per cent, or $79,116,000; Idaho, 1,691 per cent, or $19- 
486,000; California, 1,685 per cent, or 81,000, 214.000; South ‘Carolina, 

cent, or $139,359,000 ; North asima 1,255 per cent, or $171,- 
0; North Dakota, 1 r cent, or 896,627,000; Wyoming, 

q cent, or $55,874,000 ; South Dakota, 1,234 5 cent, ox 8103, 7 2,000; 
ere 1,177 2c cent, or $396,554, ; Florida, 1,174 cent, or 
102,736,000 ; 1815055 1125 per cent, or- 018,000; Geo 
is per cent, or $196,953,000 ; na, 1,028 per cent, or $29,001,000; 
and Texas, 1,013 per cent, or $869,611,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall devote the time al- 
lowed me in this debate to a very abridged discussion of the 
railroad bill upon which we are to vote to-morrow. I want to 
call the attention of the country to the fact that within the last 
few months there have been housed within the city of Washing- 
ton two of the greatest, most dangerous, and pernicious lobbies 
ever known in the history of this country, one the railroad lobby, 
the unprecedented lobby maintained here by the railroad cor- 
porate interests in their behalf, and the other the lobby, like- 
wise unprecedented, maintained here in behalf of the railroad 
employees under the direction and manipulation of Samuel 
Gompers. I am sorry to say that during all of these months, 
while the capacity of the leading hotels, and especially of the 
New Willard and the Raleigh, have been taxed to the utmost 
limits to take care of the personnel of these two big lobbies— 
one the railroad lobby, the other the brotherhood’s lobby—there 
has not been here in the city of Washington one single official or 
one single individual to speak for the people of the United States. 
Who has a greater interest in this bill than the people of the 
United States? Is not their interest most involved? Who ap- 
pears for the people? It is in behalf of all the people that I 
rise to make some observations. The guaranties assured rail- 
roads in this bill are out of all proportion. The guaranties of 
this bill are beyond what the railroad corporate interests justly 
deserve, and yet they come and say that Congress is responsible 
for the conditions which call for such guaranties; that Congress 
took their properties away from them forcibly, and without 
their consent permitted the Director General to increase their 
wage pay roll over $900,000,000 annually. They say that while 
we have had charge of the railroads one man has been able to 
increase their liabilities, by one, two, and three scratches of the 
pen, of nearly a billion of dollars. 

The railroad owners tell us that by reason of the increased 
wages alone, allowed the four great brotherhoods during the 
war, concerning which the owners had no voice whatever, their 
operating expenses were thereby increased over $900,000,000 
annually, for which they claim the employees are alone respon- 
sible. These owners claim that inasmuch as the Government 
permitted the employees to increase such expenses $900,000,000 
the Government ought to assume full responsibility for its own 
action by making the railroads whole because of it. 

And we are forced to admit that the railroad owners in this 
respect told the truth, for it is a fact that while our Government 
was engaged in a world war, the result of which involved the 
peace and happiness of all civilization, and when the slightest 
restriction of the full capacity of our combined railroad traffic 
menaced the successful conclusion of the war, upon which not 
only the United States but all of our civilized allies depended, 
these railroad brotherhoods came to their Government with 
deadlier threats and weapons than used by highwaymen and 
to Mr. McAdoo said, “ If you do not pay us $754,000,000 in cash 
we will tie up every road in the land,” and that McAdoo, by a 
mere scratch of the pen, was forced to hand over the cash— 
$754,000,000—that came not out of their pockets, but came out 
of the pockets of all the people. That is an annual increase 
that must be made good each year. It is a fact that it did not 
stop there, but that these same highwaymen leaders, with a like 
threat, the threat of absolute destruction, if you please, said to 
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Mr. Hines, “ Give us $67,000,000 more in cold cash. If you do 
not do it, it means death to this Nation and its institutions.” 
And Mr. Hines, by a mere scratch of the pen, was forced to 
give them the $67,000,000 in cold cash. And it is a fact these 
organized union leaders again forced Mr. Hines upon demand 
to give them more millions as a third raise during the war, and 
they are still demanding another, and they say in this bill, 
which has been drawn largely in their behalf, that these raises 
shall stand, as it provides that not a single change in the salaries 
shall occur prior to September 1, 1920. These are the conditions 
which the corporate interests say the union employees are re- 
sponsible for and made necessary such guaranties in order to 
do justice to the people who own their bonds. But everything 
considered, I am of the opinion that no such guaranties as are 
contained in this bill should be granted, and that much more 
than is just and right has been done for the railroads, and if I 
had my way I would make many changes in the bill. 

But, on the other hand, much more than is just and right 
has been done for the employees. It is the poor, suffering pub- 
lie whose rights have been ignored and not protected in this 
bill. I would that the public could have been represented in its 
making. But very unfortunately no lobby appeared for the 
public. The bill-paying “Jones” did not seek an audience. So 
full of Glamor and insistence was the railroad lobby and the 
brotherhoods-Gompers union lobby that I am much afraid the 
suffering public was wholly forgotten. 

In the past Congress and Washington have seen some remark- 
able Republican caucuses, We have had in Congress during its 
past history some very remarkable Democratic caucuses, if you 
please. But never until last night, in the whole history of this 
Congress and the Nation, have we ever had before what is 
known strictly as a Gompers caucus of Congressmen, if you 
please. Why, yesterday every Congressman, Republican or 
Democrat, who voted for what is known as the Anderson amend- 
ment had his office rung up, and his secretary was told that the 
Congressman should appear that night in the House caucus 
room, as Mr. Gompers was going to address the Members—not 
the ones who voted against the Anderson amendment; they were 
not so honored. Yesterday’s newspapers told us that Mr, 
Gompers would give us his ultimatum on the railroad bill. But 
not a single Democrat and not a single Republican who voted 
against the Anderson amendment, now commonly called “ the 
organized-labor amendment,” was invited to this caucus. Blood 
was put on his door and he was skipped. 

Congressmen who disobeyed Mr. Gompers and voted against 
the Anderson amendment did not receive this summons and they 
were not so honored, but the ones who voted for the Anderson 
amendment, an amendment which we know was just exactly 
what Mr. Gompers and his leaders wanted in the way of legis- 
lation, they were all told to be there without fail last night. 

And the most remarkable thing about this Gompers-congres- 
sional caucus was that when telephoning the summons to Mem- 
bers yesterday, if they happened to be Republicans, they were 
then told that the affair was going to be a Republican caucus, 
while if they happened to be Democrats they were told—at least, 
a number of them—that it was to be a Democratic caucus, 
because when that question was raised last night in the caucus— 
I was not there, but some of my Gompers friends told me—sev- 
eral Congressmen stood up who are Democrats and said that 
they had been informed it was to be a Democratic caucus and 
a number of Republican Congressmen stood up and said that 
they were told that it was to be a Republican caucus. A 
caucus for what? To hear Mr. Gompers deliver his final orders 
and tell Congressmen what they should do in respect to the 
railroad bill when it is voted on z 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry, but I have only 10 minutes, and 
I could easily use an hour on this great subject, if I had it. I 
hope the gentleman will not consider me discourteous for re- 
fusing to yield. 

This dictator of legislation, Mr. Gompers, told you last night 
that he wanted you to vote against this bill and kill it. Why 
does he not like it? The conferees obeyed his mandate and 
eliminated the antistrike provision. The bill is most liberal 
in its terms for all employees, with no harsh provisions against 
them, 

Mr. Gompers says he does not like this bill because it does 
not tote fair with the public. All of a sudden he is very much 
interested in the public. He does not like the labor section. Do 
you know why he does not like the labor section? It is simply 
because that in a mild way the labor section makes a stab at 
protecting the interests of the public, but it does not go far 
enough. He certainly could criticize it in the interest of the 
public, if he really had the public’s interest at heart. He would 
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then be compelled to ask that the decision of the labor board 
be made worth something, after spending much public money to 
get a decision. The labor section says there shall be a tribunal. 
The labor section says there shall be a tribunal established to 
arbitrate differences; that upon this tribunal three men are to 
be selected who are nominated by the corporate railroad in- 
terests, three men are to be selected who are nominated by 
the employees themselves, and three men are to be selected on 
behalf of the public. It is the first time that the public has 
ever been given even a show-in on the question. And Mr. 
Gompers objects to that. He is objecting to the labor section be- 
cause the public has been given representation thereon, These 
nine men will get $10,000 a year each out of the people's money. 
But it does not go far enough, because their decision can be 
wholly disregarded by Mr. Gompers and the brotherhoods, if 
they do not like it, and we know what Mr. Gompers will do 
when he does not like a decision, because he has frankly told 
Congress that if it passes a law which he and his unions do 
not like they will not obey such a law, but will wholly dis- 
regard it, y 

The decision of this labor board, to be worth anything, should 
be one that could be enforced in the interest of the public, and 
not one to be obeyed or not by the employees, as they will. 
The railroad company must obey. 

You notice in this bill, prepared by the conferees, that every 
time the railroad is told it must do so-and-so there is a penalty 
attached to it, but no penalty is ever attached to anything the 
employee must or must not do. It is left optional with such 
employees as to whether or not they want to obey the decision 
of this board. 

Mr. Gompers met the Members of Congress in the House 
Office Building, in the House caucus room. Who authorized 
it? I went to the Speaker yesterday to see if he authorized 
it. He did not. There are three men only who have 
charge of this House Office Building—the Speaker, the ex- 
Speaker, and Mr. BACHARACH, of New Jersey. Mr. BACH- 
ARACH told me yesterday he did not authorize it. Who au- 
thorized it? I am informed that the ex-Speaker did not au- 
thorize it. But when Mr. Gompers wants a meeting, no au- 
thority is necessary. How many men obeyed that summons? 
How many men are going to obey the ultimatum of Mr. Gom- 
pers, who tells you to your face and through the press that if 
you do not obey the summons and his orders to vote against 
this bill he is going to put you out of Congress and elect some- 
body to take your place? Has he got you scared? He has not 
scared me. He has not made me flinch. Is he going to make 
you flinch to-morrow? If there are sections in this bill which 
ought to be amended, why does not Mr. Gompers ask that they 
be properly amended? Why does he ask to kill the whole bill? 
And why do not we properly. amend the bill? It does need 
amending. Why should it be killed? All of us agree that it is 
absolutely necessary to return the roads to their owners. Why, 
if we kept them these employees would hold us up every 
month in the year. 

I say the time has come when the railroads of this country 
must be turned back to their owners. [Applause] Why, if we 
kept them it would be a constant burden upon the people. We 
would be held up every three months in the year. We must 
an 3 85 back. I am going to vote to turn them back. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
- has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, there are now pending for 
consideration by this Congress bills for two canals affecting my 
district in Georgia. 

One of the proposed canals—the St. Marys-St. Marks—begins 
at Cumberland Sound on the Atlantic Ocean near St. Marys, 
in my district, proceeds along the border of Camden and Charl- 
ton Counties, through the Okefenokee Swamp, possibly touch- 
ing the counties of Ware and Clinch in the Okefenokee Swamp, 
und thence into Florida to the Gulf of Mexico. à 

The other canal—the Altamaha-Apalachicola Canal—would 
use the harbor at Brunswick, Ga., in my district, as the Atlantic 
terminal and would proceed along the Altamaha and Ocmulgee 
Rivers, bordering on the following counties in my district, to 
wit: Glynn, Wayne, Appling, Jeff Davis, Coffee, and across near 
Cordele to Flint River, and down Flint to Apalachicola River 
and to the Gulf. This canal would be in close touch with every 
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county in my district and within easy access by motor truck and 
railroad with every community in the eleventh district. 

The Altamaha-Apalachicola Canal would help not only my dis- 
trict but would touch about 25 south Georgia counties, and would 
do more to improve all of south Georgia than has ever been 
done by any improvement. 

The St. Marys-St. Marks Canal, if dug on a sea-level basis, 
would also be the financial salvation of my district, and while 
it would not touch near so much of my district as the other 
canal, yet it could be reached easily by everybody by motor 
trucks and rail service. 

But, Mr. Chairman, my heart is set on legislation looking to 
the drainage of the Okefenokee Swamp and the level wet lands 
of south Georgia which are near the Okefenokee and which 
make up a large part of my district, and I am now working on a 
bill along this line. 

A sea-level canal through the Okefenokee would drain the 
swamp and would drain thousands of square miles of good land 
in the counties of Camden, Charlton, Wayne, Pierce, Ware, At- 
kinson, Clinch, Echols, and other counties in my district where 
live some of the best people God's sun ever shone on. 

I would be oh, so happy, if a sea-level canal were built through 
the Okefenokee. It would mean so much for not only the whole 
Nation but especially for the people of my district and would 
mean everything for the people of the low-level lands. I am 
for a sea-level canal through the Okefenokee first, last, and 
all the time. When a barefoot plowboy in Clinch County there 
was implanted in me the ever-present burning desire to be of 
service to the good people of not only the county of Clinch, where 
I first saw the light, but to all the good people who make their 
living by the sweat of their brow, and I will never be untrue to 
that heartfelt desire. 

One of the greatest desires of my life has been to be helpful 
in some way in the drainage of south Georgia. I shall do every- 
thing I can here in Congress to secure the drainage of the low- 
lands of that section. The St. Marys-St. Marks sea-level canal 
would in a large measure accomplish the drainage of the Okefe- 
nokee and the adjoining level lands, and it is not in the minds of 
men to understand the good that would result. I would be one 
of the happiest of men if I could help in the construction of a 
sea-level canal through the Okefenokee Swamp and adjacent 
wet lands. But it is suggested that if a sea-level canal can not 
be built, then a lock canal should be built, 

A lock canal means to dam the Okefenokee Swamp and St. 
Marys and Suwanee Rivers and hold the water in the Okefeno- 
kee and back the water up the Suannoochee Creek and other 
creeks flowing into the Okefenokee and these rivers, and means 
to flood the thousands of square miles of land which I have been 
praying to get drained. 

A lock canal means to make the wet lands of south Georgia 
still wetter and means good-by to all hopes of drainage. It 
means for thousands of people in a half dozen counties around 
the Okefenokee Swamp to move away from their little water- 
flooded and ruined homes. It means that the fields where I 
plowed shall be left vacant and bare and that my kin people 
and other hundreds of people that I love as I love my life shall 
sacrifice their all. It means that I will never stand for it. 

I may be untrue to myself, but I never will knowingly be 
untrue to the great mass of men and women who toil and whom 
I love as I love my own life. 

Mr. Chairman, I am extremely anxious for a sea-level canal 
through the Okefenokee. It would be valuable to the Nation 
and would drain the lands I want drained so much. But if a 
lock canal is to be built then I shall object to its going through 
the Okefenokee Swamp unless the Government pays the people 
of the half-dozen or more counties to be injured full value for 
the lands to be flooded. I want the canal, but I also want drain- 
age. If I can get the canal and drainage, then good. If the 
canal kills the possibility of drainage, then I want drainage and 
favor a barge lock canal up the Altamaha and Ocmulgee Rivers 
and across to the Flint and down to the Gulf. 

This canal will not injure any large tract of land. The 
Altamaha and Ocmulgee are navigable now and so are the Flint 
and Apalachicola Rivers. It will be necessary to deepen these 
in some places and possibly put in locks at each end of the canal 
across from the Ocmulgee to the Flint. This canal would be 
about 25 miles long through the hilly section of Georgia and 
would probably follow other streams most of the way and would 
not injure the hilly land close by. 

Suppose we can not get a sea-level St. Marys-St. Marks Canal, 
Then is it not best to build a barge lock canal along the other 
route? 

It would mean much for Brunswick. It would put half a 
dozen counties in my district on one of the largest inland water- 
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ways in the Nation. It would put a great inland waterway 
through the very heart of south Georgia. With good roads and 
trueks the people of all my district could carry their cotton and 
freight to cheap water transportation in two or three hours. 
Freight rates would be cheaper in my entire district, and every 
man, woman, and child in my district and in Georgia would be 
benefited. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be misunderstood. I am for 
the St. Marys-St. Marks Canal on a sea-level basis. But if 
a lock canal must be built, if any at all, then I am for the 
Altamaha-Apalachicola Canal. If I know myself, I am for the 
thing which is best for the greatest number of the people of my 
district and Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I pray for guidance that I may never prove 
false to the people whom I represent. I was reared among them, 
and I shall never cast a vote nor take a position which I do not 
honesily believe is for their interest. If I take a wrong stand, 
and I-probably will some time, as all men do, then it shall be 
an error of a mind seeking for the light and not of my heart. 

In the cabins and in the cottages and in the larger homes by 
the roadside, among the pine trees in my district, lives the farmer 
surrounded by his toil-worn wife and little flock. “God grant 
that no act or vote of mine may ever add to the burdens which 
they now bear, and that in every word I utter and every vote I 
cast while I stand as their representative on this floor I may 
have no higher motive and no loftier aim than to promote their 
best interest and to alleviate their condition. Then when I 
return to my home I can look them in the face and say of a 
truth, ‘Thy people are my people, thy country is my country, 
thy God is my God.’” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado IMr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to 
ask permission to extend my remarks in the Recorp, the same 
permission, practically, that I asked for heretofore. I believe 
the objection made at that time has been withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 

_ mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back nine minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON}. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I address myself to 
the railroad legislation which now pends before the House by 
the report of the conferees on the Esch and Cummins bills and 
which are to be acted on to-morrow. 

So many misstatements have been made as to the increases 
of wages given employees of railroads under Federal control 
that it is in order to say that the inerease for all railroad em- 
ployees averages less than 50 per cent. The largest increases 
have been given to the poorest-paid employees. Firemen re- 
ceive only 40 per cent increase; engineers, 27 per cent; and con- 
ductors, 18 per cent; and, as I have said, the average increase 
for all employees of every kind and character—transportation, 
shop, and otherwise—is under 50 per cent. In the meantime 
the increase in the cost of living to these men is not less than 
80 per cent. The fact yet remains that men who work for 
railroads have received a smaller increase in wages since 1914 
than any other class of labor outside of Federal employees. 
So much for that matter. é 


“ MISSHAPEN, BENT, BORN OUT OF TIME." 


The conferees have made their report. The mountain has 
labored and brought forth not a squeaking, harmless, and 
ridiculous mouse but a hideous monster. The Cummins and 
Esch bills, ugly and forbidding as both were, have been mar- 
ried, and the result of this unholy union is the conference 
report—a Frankenstein, which is in the way of devouring the 
American people. “A creature swart, misshapen, bent, born 
out of time,” is the conference report on the railroad legisla- 
tion. 

I do not make partisan speeches on this floor, and what I 
say now is not for partisan advantage. But I can not keep 
“from feeling a deep satisfaction that my side—the Democratic 
side—is not responsible for this legislation. Whatever stigma 
is due for this legislation belongs to the Republicans and to 
the Republican Party, which is in control of both branches of 
Congress. Congress has done a good deal of meanness in the 
last two or three years. Some little of that maybe I participated 
in. ‘The Democrats have been bad. The only thing that saves 
them is the fact that the Republicans have been worse, for it 
is under their instigation and under their leadership and by 
compromises with them that we have done the mean things 


that we have committed. It has been because we abandoned 
our own precedents and traditions and went over to those of the 
other side, 

A REPUBLICAN MEASURE. 

But in this railroad legislation we are not guilty. The Esch 
bill passed the House by a majority of only 45. A change of 
23 votes would have defeated it. On the vote upon the Esch 
bill the yeas were 205, of which there were—Republicans 175, 
Democrats 30. The nays were 160—Republicans 22, Demo- 
crats 136. 

I refer to this, gentlemen of the Republican side of the aisle, 
not for party advantage, because I love more than the interests 
of my party the welfare of my country, and I do not want to 
see my party get an advantage which comes at the expense of 
the public welfare. [Applause.] But I refer you ts this to 
warn you of the responsibility that you are taking, a responsi- 
bility which you do not divide with us, a responsibility which is 
yours exclusively. I warn you that this is a Republican measure 
and that the damnation that will follow its passage into law 
will be visited upon you. 

I do not claim to be a political prophet, but let me venture in 
my modest way to say this: In my judgment if this measure 
becomes a law in the form in which it is reported by the con- 
ferees, or substantially in that form, it will defeat any man or 
any party that supports it if the people find out the wrong 
that has been done them. Nothing can save him but ignorance 
on the part of his constituents. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman will please excuse me. 
I have not the time. I would be glad to yield to the gentleman, 
but the gentleman must realize what an immense subject this is. 


THE PEOPLE WILL PUNISH. 


The only thing that can save the advocates of this measure is 
that they may not “be found out.” The people are forgiving, 
and perhaps after a few years they may forgive the wrong. But 
if the consequences and nature of this bill are realized before 
next November, then you might well to-day repeat the language 
of the gladiator and look up at the galleries and the powerful 
financial interests there who have dictated this legislation and 
say, “ Cæsar, men about to die salute you.” 

I do not gloat over your situation. I do not gloat, I merely 
give you warning. I beg of you, my friends, I beg you to ex- 
amine this bill, to study and see its iniquities, and to serve first 
your country and then yourselves by defeating it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I hope the gentleman will not ask me 
to yield. I would be glad to yield to him if E had the time. 

When the people of this country realize that you have passed 
a measure which necessitates an increase in railroad rates of 
from 25 to 40 per cent above present rates; when they realize 
that the Government guarantees and underwrites the profits of 
the railroad owners and that you have put your people at home 
behind it—your people in New York and in Obhio—your constitu- 
ents and their faith and credit behind this guaranty—when they 
realize that you have gone into the Treasury of the United States 
and taken therefrom $300,000,000 plus of the people’s money and - 
turned it over to the railroads for their rehabilitation and to 
restore their credit; when the people realize that you have 
taken another $200,000,000 of the people's funds for the purpose 
of winding up the Railroad Administration, so that we may ex- 
tend credit to the roads for what they owe us for 10 years, 
and pay them cash all that we owe the railroads; when they 
realize that, my friends, and many other iniquities which, if 
I had the time, I could point out in this bill, they will wreak 
vengeance upon you. 

When the 2,000,000 railroad employees find out what you are 
trying to do to them upen the demand of reactionary railroad 
financiers, woe unto you. 

LEGISLATION DEMANDED BY SELFISH INTERESTS. 


I do not say this for any purpose other than to urge you 
not to allow anybody to foree you into supporting this measure 
under the pretense that it is necessary for the occasion. I call 
your attention, my friends, to the fact that the people of this 
country are not asking for this legislation, and that they have 
no need for it for their interest er protection. Neither are the 
railroad employees asking for it. 

The people, so far as they are informed as to its details, are 
against the legislation, and do not want it. They have been 
deceived by a false propaganda into believing that Government 
control has been a failure. They only want to get rid of the 
railroads. They say, Turn the railroads back.” That is all 
the people say—“ Turn them back in the same condition as when 
we took them over.” 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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The railroad employees do not want it. Who is it that wants 
the legislation? The only interests that want this legislation— 
the selfish interests that are demanding it—are the railroad 
owners, their associates and bankers, their parasites, and those 
who are back of them and who stand with them because of 
class interests and prejudices. 

Bear this in mind: The people do not need any additional law. 
The railroad-control act authorizes the return of the roads to 
their owners. All the President has got to do is to hand them 
back, and that will end it. But this legislation is for the rail- 
road stockholders’ protection ; it is to put them on their feet, so 
that they can take their own property back—that is why it is 
being demanded, and that is why you are being asked to pass 
this measure. We are being asked to finance the roads for their 
owners’ benefit and to guarantee their profits; that is the sole 
purpose of this legislation. 

We took the railroads over; we took them under a law which 
authorized us to turn them back at the will of the President. 
The President has exercised that will. According to the law 
as it now stands, these railroads go back on the ist day of 
March, and no legislation for the protection of the people and 
none for the protection of the railroad employees is required for 
that purpose. But the railroads think they need protection; 
they demand help. They are the ones that are demanding that 
you shall take action to protect them. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I can not yield. I have just declined 
to yield to other gentlemen, and I can not make an exception 
of the gentleman from Texas. 


NO NEED FOR HASTY LEGISLATION. 


Now, perhaps Members will get up here and insist that we 
must have some sort of a bill, and that here this is, and we 
must put it through, because it is only a few days until March, 
and the President will return the roads. That is the frame 
of mind some people are in—a half-hearted, evasive frame 
of mind that apologizes for what it is going to do. But this 
excuse for jamming the bill through is a bad one. We can 
reject the conference report and send the bill back to con- 
ference for such changes to be made in it as will mske it a 
decent and fair bill for the people of the country as well as the 
railroads. We can easily send this bill back to conference and 
require it to be changed and amended in such manner as to 
be an acceptable and honest bill, fair alike to all interests. 
Any argument that we are bound to swallow the report of the 
conferees before us in order to pass any law upon the subject 
at all is based on a false premise. 

Another thing. Assuming that the President is without power 
to recall his order turning the railroads back on March 1, Con- 
gress can in a few minutes pass a resolution directing that the 
railroads be held by the President for a few days longer, so as 
to give all the time we might need for further and careful con- 
sideration of the subject. Out then upon the argument that we 
must act now and upon the measure before us only. 

I have explained this to you gentlemen, not pretending to 
instruct you, for that would be presumption on my part, but 
merely to remind you that we need no legislation in order to 
get rid of the railroads, and that if we wish to legislate there 
is ample time and means to do so without being hurried with it. 

Now, we may go further. If we turn down the conference 
report, reject it in toto and send it back to conference, they will 
have opportunity to discuss, to negotiate, and to reach terms 
which are acceptable to the, people and in the best interests of 
this country. They have several days yet in which to do it. 

The responsibility for the situation is not on the Democrats. 
This condition was not produced by this side. Last May the 
President gave notice that on the first of the year he would 
turn back the railroads. For eight months those in control of 
Congress dillydallied, delayed, and chaffered.. When the time 
came to turn the roads back nothing had been done. Then the 
President gave another stay of execution and gaye two months 
more. Now for two months more the mountain has been 
laboring. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. SISSON. 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I yield to the gentleman 10 more minutes. 

“THB WITCHES’ CALDRON.” 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This pot has been boiling. We had 
but one day's notice that the Esch bill was coming up in the 
House, and nobody had time to read it before it was brought 
up for discussion. We considered it for two or three days, and 
then it was rammed through. The Senate took their action. 
Then a few days elapsed and the bill went to conference. 
Months of conference, months of secret consultations—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; I must decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. For weeks the conferees considered 
this bill in secret conference. Nobody knows what went on. 
Back somewhere in a room, locked up, they took all the time 
needed for conference, but we are to have none for discussion 
and consideration in the House. Now they come back here at 
the last moment. The pot has been boiling and boiling, and 
from the result which the conferees have produced I think it 
must have been some kind of a witches’ caldron— 

“ Bye of newt and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog.” 
God knows what else they must have put into the pot to have 
brought out such a mess as they have spread before Congress 
and the country. 

We took the railroads over for their own benefit. They had 
broken down. They were inadequate. We took them over to 
keep them out of bankruptcy. We have paid them more than 
they ought to have had. We have paid them an extravagant 
return. I opposed it at the time it was agreed to. We have 
rehabilitated them and reequipped them and spent the people’s 
money on them, and now, behold, having done all this, it is pro- 
posed by this measure not merely to turn_the railroads back 
but to pay their owners for taking them back. That is what 
I say the people of this country will resent. That is what I 
Say they will punish, and they ought to punish it. 

GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES PROFITS, 

I have some figures here, It is proposed to guarantee to 
these railroads not less than 51 per cent net earnings, and in 
addition to that we are to permit them to charge additional 
rates to the extent of 1 per cent on their valuation for a re- 
volving fund and for one purpose and another. Any way you 
look at it. it is money that is taken out of the people's pockets. 

For the present, there being no other way of ascertaining the 
value of the railroads, their book value as carried by them 
must necessarily be accepted as the basis upon which this per- 
centage is to be paid. hat means that not only will the ac- 
tual investment in the railroads be realized upon at 51 per cent 
net, but the people will be taxed upon all the water that has been 
injected into them, upon all the fraud and stealing that has ae 
on. They will have to pay the railroad owners their 54, 6, 

62 per cent on that as well as on the true value. 

The approximate value of the railroads as carried on their 
books is $19,000,000,000, upon which a 64 per cent return will 
be about $1,300,000,000. Now, the “standard return” which 
we have paid during Government control has yielded to the 
railroads about 5 per cent on their value, water and all, We 
have been paying them 5 per cent return upon their water 
already, and it is proposed to increase that return to some- 
where from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000 more by this measure. 

Some people believe the Government has lost money in run- 
ning the railroads. The real truth about it is that there has 
been little or no actual loss, and that Federal control has been 
a success if we consider it fairly in all its aspects. But we have 
spent more money than we have got back, and that is the chief 
reason why the people of this country have been encouraged 
to turn the railroads back. But when you turn them back 
under the terms of this bill the people will not only have to 
make good the loss we have already sustained but in addition 
will lose somewhere from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 a year 
under the Government’s guaranty or through increased rates, 

DIVIDENDS OF 12 PER CENT, 

We have been paying many of these railroads very handsome 
dividends. Take for illustration the Union Pacific. Its owners 
have received under Federal control 12.8 per cent upon their in- 
vestment. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has had 10 per 
cent and numbers of others have had 6 and 7 per cent. 

But, mark you this, gentlemen, some of these roads have re- 
ceived under the standard returns no net income because they 
had not made any net income before Government control. We 
have not paid them anything in net profits. By the new arrange- 
ment provided by the conferees’ report the guaranty to these 
roads that have not earned anything for years is 54 per cent 
return upon their capitalization, water and all. When you begin 
to figure out that, you observe that there will be a vast increase 
in the return to many of these bankrupt roads that at present 
are liabilities and not assets. They earn nothing and are worth 
nothing, but the Government must pay them the 53 per cent net. 

FULL OF JOKERS AND ENIQUITIES, 

I can not undertake to point out the many iniquities in this 
measure other than in the very hasty and general way in which 
I have attempted to do it. There is not time sufficient for me 
to doit. Ihave read the bill, and I have studied it, and I realize 
that it is full of jokers and contains many clauses that a com- 
mon man can not understand. A great many of its clauses are 
of the authorship of men who have been brought here for that 
purpose. I do not mean Members of Congress or of the com- 
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mittee, but cunning railroad lawyers and lobbyists. Many of 
these jokers have been put over on the committee. They will 
be interpreted to mean things that were never dreamed of when 
the committee adopted them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. Huppieston had leave to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. VAILE}. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr? Chairman, it is quite evident from the 
impatience of the gentleman from Alabama and from the argu- 
ment he makes that that argument would not stand the test of 
interrogation. I rise to say good-by to the gentleman, for 
I understand that I am to be beaten when the people find me 
out. Anyway, one of us will be beaten when they find us both 
out, So good-by. [Laughter] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have no opposition, so it must mean 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, there have been many bills 
introduced by Members of Congress to provide for a bonus for 
the soldiers, sailors, marines, and.others who have served their 
country during the recent World War. I have introduced 
two myself, and after investigating the matter very thoroughly 
I have come to the conclusion that the first thing to be done is 
for the soldiers, sailors, and marines to get together through 
their representatives, decide the kind of a bill they want, let 
the Members of Congress know, and we will pass it. I believe 
Congress is ready and willing, and I believe the people of this 
country are ready and willing to provide the money, to grant 
a bonus, if such it must be called, to those brave men and 
women, who left their families, wives, and husbands, children, 
parents, friends, .and warm and peaceful firesides and went 
8,000 miles away to uphold the honor of the Nation and the 
glory of the Republic. 

We who remained at home made no sacrifice. These men 
and women are the only ones who made any sacrifice, and 
we who remained at home have no right to ask the cost or 
where the money is coming from. 

Many of them died, It is our duty to care for their depend- 
ents and honor their memories. 

Many of them were maimed and wounded. It is our duty to 
care for them and make them as near whole as possible, 
whether they. had war-risk insurance or not. I never was 
much of a believer in the provision that made the soldier pay 
for his own risk that we forced upon him by entering the war. 

Many others went and served their country faithfully, for 
$30 per month, less insurance charges, while the alien slacker, 
who claimed his exemption because of his alienage, remained 
at home and earned from $5 to $25 per day. 

Why, we treated the alien enemies within our gates better 
than we did our soldiers, for they, together with the alien 
slacker, remained here under the protection of our flag, safe from 
danger and earned large wages, and some of them are now hold- 
ing the positions held by our soldiers before they went to war. 

It is our duty as representatives of a grateful people to see 
that something is done to sort of even up this inequality. It 
is not a bonus or a gratuity, it is a debt we owe them. 

We are the richest people in the world and ours is the 
richest country in the world, and yet we have done less for 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines than has any other nation 
in the world engaged in this war. : 

We have not done as much for them as have some of the 
States in this Union. The States of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts have given their soldiers, sailors, and marines 
the sum of $100 cach. The State of Minnesota has allowed 
each soldier toward his education the sum of $200. The new 
State of North Dakota has allowed each of her loyal sons the 
sum of $25 for each month of service with which to purchase 
a farm or go into business. The State of Oregon allows each 
of her defenders the sum of $25 per month toward his educa- 
tion. The State of Wisconsin has given each of her fighting 
men $10 for each month's service, but not less than $50 in 
any event. 

Yet the United States, that squandered millions on this war, 
paid the contractors all they asked, loaned money to Europe 
by the billions, and extends the time of the payment of the 
interest; the United States that squandered millions on ships, 
millions on flying machines, millions on railroads, has done 
less for her brave men and women than the poorest country 
engaged in this war. 


No one asked where this money came from, but just as sure 
as something is asked for the soldier, sailor, or marine some 
ingrate asks, where is the money coming from? 

Sixty dollars is all we pay our fighting men., Not enough to 
buy a suit of clothes. A soldier who returned and only had his 
bonus did not have enough to provide himself with an outfit and 
live for a day, and unless he had relatives or a job ready he found 
himself hard pressed. 

But some one asks where is the money coming from? Why 
from taxes, of course, the same way in which we secure all the 
money with which we pay all of our bills. Is it wrong to collect 
taxes and pay the men who saved the honor of the Nation in the 
hour of its greatest peril? Was it wrong for the States and the 
National Government to pay bounties during the Civil War? 
All collected by taxation. 

Why Canada, much poorer than this country, has done several 
times as much for her private soldiers as we have, and more for 
her officers. She pays each private soldier from $280 to $600. 
Just think of it; in some instances ten times as much as we pay. 
As one Canadian told me, “ We can not afford it, but we are 
going to do it, for we owe it to them.” 

France bled white. France who lost her sons by the thou- 
sands, almost by the millions, and had the enemy upon her soil 
for over four years, pays her private soldiers from $82.99 to 
$233.53. All these countries pay their officers much more. 

All of these countries were in the war much longer than we 
were, and some of them had the invader upon their soil and 
destroying the wealth of the country. This country is now in the 
midst of an unequaled prosperity. We can afford to do justice 
to these men and women, and if we do not do it we will suffer 
for it in the near future. We will need these men in the future. 
We need them now. In these days of unrest we need the strong 
arm and the moral support of those who fought the battles of 
the Republic. 

We had no war-risk insurance during the Civil War, yet we 
have paid and paid justly and gladly to the defenders of the 
Union millions—yes, billions—of dollars, and no one has ever ut- 
tered a protest. The people would rather tax themselves to pay 
this bonus than to tax themselves to pay certain debts con- 
tracted during the war and even since. We might sell some of 
the war material that is now wasting and help pay this bonus. 
We might get a little better price for those German ships and 
help pay this bonus. We might be a little more concerned about 
the people at home and less about the people in some other 
country. Oftentimes we hear the question asked, Who won the 
war? Well, it was not the desk officer, although he did his part. 
It was not the munition worker or the munition manufacturer, 
although they did their part. It was not the banker or the 
farmer, the contractor, or the merchant. It was the boy who 
took his life in his own hands and went into the trenches and 
went over the top. It was the man behind the gun, the man up 
in the aeroplane, and down in the trenches. It was the sailor 
who carried the soldier over. It was the marine who covered 
himself with glory. It was the nurse in the hospital who cared 
for the wounded and dying. It was not any of us who remained 
at home and bought Liberty bonds who won the war. It was the 
man who dared. It was the man who risked his life for you and 
for me. It was not the President. It was not Congress. It 
was our soldiers, sailors, marines, nurses, and all who did active 
service near danger. We can never pay the debt we owe them, 
We can simply show gur appreciation in this very small way by 
doing justice now. [Applause.] 

I desire to attach a statement showing what States in this 
Union and what other countries have done for their soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. 


STATE Laws GIVING A Bonus TO SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES. 


Massachusetts (Laws, 1919, ch. 283): All honorably discharged sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who resided in the Commonwealth at least 
six months prior to entry into service and who entered the service subse- 
quent to February 3, 1917, and prior to November 11, 1919, are given 
the sum of $100. 

Minnesota (Laws, 1919, ch. 338): All honorably discharged male citi- 
zens and residents of the State who served in the Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps are allowed tuition not to exceed — at auy school within 
the State which maintained a Students’ Army ing Corps. 

New Hampshire (Laws, 1919, ch. 140, as amended by special session, 
1919, ch. 1); All residents of the State who served prior to November 
12, 1918, in any capacity in the military or naval service, including 
Marine Corps, are entitled to $100 in recognition of such service. 

North Dakota (Laws, 1919, ch. 206, as amended by special session, 
1919, ch. 55) : Each honorably discharged citizen who served in the mili- 
tary and naval service is entitled to $25 for each month or fraction 
thereof that he was in service for the purpose of purchasing a home or 
farm, establishing or investing in a business or trade, or for educational 


training. 
Oregon ets 1919, ch. oy ee All honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who were inducted or enlisted in the State who 


desire to pursue a course of study in any institution in the State are 
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‘allowed a sum not in excess of $25 for any one month, and not over $200 
—55 sa Rees ear, for a i er Do — than four 8 This act 
not to e members 9 ents’ Army Training or limi 
service men who did not leave the United States. ss sn 
Wisconsin (Laws, 1919, ch. 667): Each soldier, sailor, marine, or 
nurse who at the time of induction into service was a resident of the 


North 
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State is given $10 for each month of service with a minimum of $50 as 

a token of appreciation. Not to apply for time spent in students’ Army 

training camps or to a person who although in 

civilian work at civilian pay. 
Nors.—tThe acts of the 1919 sessions of Alaba Florida, I * 

Carolina have not been received in the Library of Congress, ne 


cted into service did 


War gratuities for military men of various countries, commissioned officers and enlisted men. 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield fifteen minutes to the 


gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DoveHton]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, since the election returns from the third Missouri dis- 
trict have been received, showing increased Democratic majority, 
I suppose our Republican friends will cease Claiming Texas in 
the next general election. But that is not what I rose to discuss, 
What I desire to briefly discuss is the question of rural highway 
construction—of Federal aid in the construction of good roads. 

There is a vital connection between good roads and farming 


Great Britain. 
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and a still more vital connection between farming and the high 
cost of living. Complaint is heard everywhere of the high cost 
of living, and complaint as to scarcity of food is general through- 
out the world. Upon one phase of this question all seem to be 
agreed, and that is that no substantial and permanent relief 
can come until there is a marked increase in production. We 
may pass all kinds of drastic laws against profiteering but will 
find no certain remedy until production is greatly increased. If 
the prices of food products are to come down, we must produce 
more wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, sheep, dairy products, poultry, 


1920. 
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eggs, garden vegetables, and so forth. This can be done only in 
two ways—first, by more intensive and intelligent methods of 
production so that greater crops can be produced by those 
already engaged in agriculture, and, second, by increasing the 
number of people already engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

While there have been great advances made in agricultural 
knowledge as result of experience, instruction afforded in agri- 
cultural colleges and other schools teaching this subject, also 
as result of the great work done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture through farm-demonstration work, distribution of bulletins, 
and various other ways by the different agencies of the depart- 
ment, yet in spite of all this people continue to leave the farms 
in droves, not so much for the reason that farming is not profit- 
able but because of the isolation, lack of social advantages, lack 
of good roads and other necessary improvements and adyan- 
tages that go to make country life attractive. Something must 
speedily be done to stop the rush from farms to the cities and 
towns or serious consequences will ensue. 

When the Agricultural appropriation bill was under consid- 
eration in the House last week the majority side of this House 
trimmed down many of the items far below the estimates of the 
department and the needs of the country, one member of the 
committee stating on the floor of the House that where there 
was any doubt at all he resolved that doubt in favor of economy. 
No man is more in favor of proper economy than I am, as my 
record here will show; but at the time when there is unusual 
demand, world-wide, for a greater production of the prime 
necessities of life, it is no time for parsimonious action upon 
this vital subject. This is a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
economy and bound to work great injury to the entire country. 
What we need to do is to encourage and stimulate, and not dis- 
courage, those who are engaged in the most important of all 
pursuits, that of raising food for our own people and the hungry 
nations of the world. 

No one thing that can possibly be done will have greater influ- 
ence in making country life and farm life happy and contented, 
as well as profitable, increasing production and lowering the 
cost of living, than the building of good rural highways. The 
Sixty-third Congress, which was Democratic, realized the great 
importance of this matter and took the first effective steps ever 
taken toward carrying out a policy of giving Federal aid in 
building a better system of public roads. That Congress con- 
stituted the first Committee on Public Roads, which was ap- 
pointed June 3, 1913, Judge Shackleford being the first chair- 
man. I have had the honor of being a member of this com- 
mittee since it was first created. In the Sixty-fourth Congress 
we passed a bill appropriating $5,000,000 for the fiscal year of 
1917, ten million for the year 1918, fifteen million for 1919, 
twenty million for 1920, and twenty-five million for the year 
1921. Then, in the Post Office appropriation bill in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, also Democratic, we supplemented the original 
appropriation by the additional amounts as follows: Fifty mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1919, seventy-five million for the year 
1920, and seventy-five million for 1921, making a total of two 
hundred and seventy-five million appropriated by a Democratic 
Congress for the years 1917 to 1921, inclusive. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will. 

Mr, LAYTON. The gentleman says that the committee made 
such a basis for distribution. The State I represent gets less 
than any State in the Federal Union, and yet it pays more in- 
come tax than nine States south of Mason and Dixon’s line and 
less than nine States north of Mason and Dixon’s line. Does not 
the gentleman think there ought to be a fair distribution of the 
money? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I do not care to go into a discussion of 
that subject elaborately, but I will say that the needs of Fed- 
eral road construction can not be based on wealth, as the gentle- 
man seems to assume, It is based on the needs of the rural 
communities of the various States, and if he will study the law 
he will see that it is eminently fair and fully justifies the money 
expended under the bill. 

These appropriations were made by the Sixty-fourth and 
Sixty-fifth Congresses, the first covering a period of five years 
and the second a period of three years. As a result of this 
action on the part of the Federal Government, road building 
throughout the entire country has been given a mighty impetus, 
The various States are cooperating freely with the National 
Government, and road building is going forward by leaps and 
bounds. Encouraged by the Federal aid, the States are increas- 
ing their revenues for road building, and the counties in order to 
cooperate with the State and Federal authorities are voting 
bonds and getting ready in every way to carry forward at 
full speed successful road-building programs. What has this 


Congress done to show its interest in the farmers of the country 
or to assist or encourage road building? If the Committee on 
Roads is functioning at all, I have never heard of it. I think 
there have been one or two short meetings, held sometime last 
summer, to consider a project out in Oregon or on the Pacific 
slope. In the last or the Sixty-fifth Congress, which was Demo- 
cratic, we not only made additional appropriation of $200,- 
000,000, as before stated, to aid in the construction of good 
roads, but we also provided for, or authorized, the War Depart- 
ment to turn over to the highway authorities of the different 
States certain machinery, war material, equipment, supplies, 
and so forth, suitable for use in the improvement of highways, 
the same to be distributed to the highway departments of the 
several States and used on roads constructed in whole or in part 
by Federal aid. Under this authority the Secretary of War has 
turned over quite a number of Army trucks, but has not com- 
plied with the full intention and purpose of the statute, as there 
is on hand, held by the War Department, a lot of other material, 
machinery, and so forth, such as steam shovels, hoisting derricks, 
scrapers, plows, wagon loaders, and so forth, which are badly 
needed by the various highway authorities. 

At the urgent request of the various highway authorities of 
the several States there was passed through the Senate on the 
22d of October last a bill directing the War Department to turn 
over to the highway authorities of the various States machinery, 
material, and so forth, aforementioned. For some reason that 
bill was delayed in the House until the present week, when it was 
finally passed upon the suspension of the rules. However, a 
change was made in the Senate bill, necessitating its return to 
that body for concurrence, and if it sleeps there as long as it 
has in this body it will not become a law until much of this 
machinery is ruined by exposure to the weather or has been 
disposed of by the War Department. To my knowledge the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee urged upon the 
Rules Committee again and again that a special rule be given 
making this legislation in order. I haye received numerous let- 
ters from the chairman of the State highway commission of 
North Carolina emphasizing the great need of this machinery, 
material, and so forth, to be used in road construction in the 
several States, as originally intended. 

It would be interesting to know why this legislation has been 
so long delayed. Is it possible that it is being strangled for 
political expediency, or has Will Hays, the national Republican 
chairman, given orders that it must be killed by long delay? 
If this kind of tactics is to be continued by a Republican Con- 
gress, then Mr. Hays will need to offer more than $10,000 for 
some one who can write a satisfactory platform, and need to 
appoint a larger advisory committee than the one already ap- 
pointed, containing 171 members. You need not be deceived, 
the people will not be mocked. The farmers of the country 
know what party has given them substantial relief by the 
enactment of numerous pieces of legislation in their interest, 
such as the rural-credits law, good-roads legislation, and so 
forth, bringing more favorable conditions to those engaged in 
agriculture. But when they ask relief or help in any way of 
this Congress they are confronted with the response that every- 
thing must be subordinated to economy. When the people ask 
bread they are given a stone, Political expediency is the gov- 
erning policy of this Congress and has been since the day it 
first assembled. Instead of considering first the interests of all 
the people, the needs of the Republican Party in the coming 
campaign are given the right of way. As the matter now stands, 
the last appropriation for carrying on the work of road building 
expires at the end of the fiscal year 1921, and the Department 
of Agriculture and Bureau of Roads do not know whether to 
go ahead with plans for the future or not. If this Congress 
intends to continue the splendid work now in progress it should, 
by appropriate legislation, extend the present road-building 
plan, or one similar, for a period of at least three years, so the 
Bureau of Roads can go ahead with its work. He that pro- 
videth not for his own household hath denied the Faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” And if we fail to provide adequate 
legislation for the great American household, we will merit 
and receive a just rebuke from them. Efficiency should be our 
first motto, then economy. Not a dollar should be collected 
in taxes save and except for proper and necessary purposes, 
and every dollar so collected should be wisely and economically 
expended. Joshua commanded the sun to stand still in order 
that he might fight the battles of the Lord, and the sun obeyed. 
Will Hays, the chairman of the national Republican commit- 
tee, has commanded this Congress to stand still for the purpose 
of political expediency, and it has obeyed. When an epidemic 
of influenza breaks out in the country we do not economize by 
employing fewer doctors, closing drug stores, and discharging 
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trained nurses, but we use these agencies for the restoration of 
the sick to health and the prevention of the spread of the 


disease. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman has referred to rural-credits 
legislation. The gentleman has been greatly interested in that, 
and I would like to know if he is familiar with the provision 
in this bill which provides that the Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall levy an assessment on the banks, on the borrowers, to pay 
the expenses of the Federal Farm Loan Board at Washington, 

-amounting to $284,000 a year? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I have heard a statement made, but have 
not studied the provisions. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the gentleman approve of that pro- 
vision? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Ido not. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am glad to hear the gentleman is not in 
favor of that provision in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Iam not; I am in fayor of everything that 
helps the farmer. May I ask the gentleman from Oklahoma a 
question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

_ Mr, DOUGHTON. I see it reported in the newspapers that 
he has requested a Republican caucus in order to get considera- 
tion of his bill for relief of returned soldiers. Is he driven to 
that extreme in order to get his own party to take up that needed 
legislation? 

Mr. MORGAN. We have not had any conference yet, but I 
think we are going to act without a conference. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I was just asking whether the newspaper 
article which I read was a true statement. 

When we were in control of the Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth 
Con, our Republican friends clamored and complained 

about the high cost of living, and one would have thought that 
when they came into power they would have brought the cost 
of living down by magic, but since they assumed control of the 
legislative branch ef our Government living costs have soared 
until the blue sky is the limit. And yet they do nothing but 
criticize the administration. Did I say nothing? Beg pardon, 
they did increase the tariff on shirt buttons about five or ten 
hundred per cent and the price of shirts has increased about 
100 per cent. When we were in control of Congress you ac- 
cused us of being rubber stamps, and only registering the will 
of the administration, but under the leadership of our President 
we went forward with a positive, well-balanced program of wise, 
constructive legislation, in the interest of all classes—the farmer, 
ithe business man, the wage earner—and as a result the country 
. has experienced the greatest period of prosperity in the history 
of this or any other country, As a result of our legislation the 
country prospered before the war, during the war, and since 
the war. Where is their program of constructive legislation, 
either enacted or contemplated, te match such legislation as 
the Federal reserve law, rural credits act, farm demonstration 
act, Bureau of Markets, parcel-post law, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and numerous other salutary measures which might 
be mentioned? They will not dare repeal any of this legislation, 
not even the Underwood tariff bill, against which they inveighed 
incessantly before coming into control of Congress. 

I pause for any one Republican to tell me what legislation 
they have enacted or what they contemplate that will match this 
remedial, constructive, necessary legislation that we placed on the 
statute books at the demand of the American people. 

Playing politics may seem temporarily expedient, but you will 
need something to go before the country with in the next cam- 
paign save and except expediency, false economy, and destruc- 
tive criticism. You are now sowing to the wind and are bound 
to reap the whirlwind, and when placed in the balance of justice 
and weighed upon the record you are making you will be found 
wanting by the American people and the just recompense of your 
reward will be political death. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Cass]. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I have looked forward with great interest for the return of 
this conference report, realizing, as I do, that this is perhaps 
the most important piece of legislation that will be brought to 
‘the attention of Congress at this session. 

The question of transportation is one of the fundamentals on 
which our modern complex civilization rests. There is not one 
of our 110,000,000 people who is not vitally interested in the 
proper solution of this great problem. I regret exceedingly 
that the membership of the House has not had proper time to 
study this bill. The report was available on Wednesday at 
6 p. m. and the bill is put on passage at 11 a. m. Saturday.. I 


do not believe that there is one Member of the House, with the 
possible exception of the conferées, who has had time to make 
a thorough examination or study of the bill. 

This railroad bill is being railroaded through the House, and 
on a pretty fast schedule. I desire to refer briefly to the labor 
feature of this bill. I believe that I have a fair understanding 
of the wishes of the 2,000,000 men and women employed on the 
railroads of this country. They are a class of citizens who 
rank second to none in the love of and loyalty to this great 
democracy. They take to themselves no special credit for their 
leyalty and sacrifice to the cause of democracy during the 
Great War, but they do protest against some of the features 
of this bill, which they consider an infringement on their 
constitutional rights, and object te being set aside as the 
victims of the first great experiment in Government wage 
regulation. 

They simply want to be allowed to sit down at conferences 
with their employer and have the opportunity to participate 
in a free, fair, and full discussion of their claims and griev- 
ances and settle their differences and adjust their relations in 
such a way that they can secure that feeling of mutual respect 
that leads to the cooperation that is so badly needed in Ameri- 
can industry to-day. 

Under ‘section 301 of this bill it would appear that just such 
conferences as I of are provided for, but on further 
reading of the bill we find that a board is provided known as 
the railroad labor beard. This board has arbitrary power to 
set aside any agreement reached by the employees and operat- 
ing officers of the carriers if such agreement affects wages to 
the extent of unsettling rates. If the railroad employees of 
this country are justly entitled to increased wages they should 
receive increased wages regardless of the effect on freight and 
passenger rates. This provision of the bill would effectively 
prevent an increase in wages, no matter how badly needed, and 
at the present time I believe all fair-minded men will admit 
that the wages of railroad employees are at least 30 per cent 
lower than wages paid in other industries. This section of the 
bill is the initial step toward compulsory arbitration. All that 
is needed to bring about compulsory arbitration is to enact 
laws fixing a penalty for refusal to abide by the decision of the 
labor board, á 

When the railroads were taken over by the Government the 
railroad employees were free men. When they are turned - 
back they want to be turned back free men. These men want 
the report recommitted with instructions te insert the Anderson 
amendment or, failing in that, they want the entire labor 
feature of the bill stricken out. The provisions of the bill which 
allow any 100 employees to select boards and take up griev- 
ances or negotiate wage agreements will result in unending 
confusion and have a tendency to disrupt the present organiza- 
tion and will lead to the breaking of agreements and general 
demobilization of the morale of the employees. 

There is another feature of this bill that strikes me as unfair to 
the masses of the American people; that is the guaranty feature. 
I can see no justice in taxing the people, through railroad rates, 
to guarantee a fixed return to the holders of railroad securities. 
We do not guarantee the farmers any return on their investments, 
although the product of the farms are more necessary to sustain 
human life than is tion. We lived before the advent 
of the railroads, but civilized humans never lived without farm 

I also object to section 422 of this bill, which takes all over 6 
per cent of the earnings of the prosperous roads and uses them 
for the assistance of weaker roads. I think this provision abso- 
lutely indefensible and is not justified by any sound economic or 
moral rule and seems to be a clear violation of the Constitution, 
as it takes private property for the use of the public, and without 
compensation, For this, if for no other reason, I could not con- 
scientiously support and vote for the passage of this bill. Much 
has been said regarding the need of immediate railroad legisla- 
tion. I do not feel that this great need exists. I think the proper 
course to take at this time is to leave the railroads where they 
are, and will briefly set forth my reasons. 

I believe that the two things most vital at present to the people 
of this country, in so far as the railroad problem is concerned, 
are that the railroads should be able to handle the enormous 
and continually growing traffic, which is pouring upon their 
rails, and that there should be as little change in rates as 


possible. 

Everybody knows that there are not enough cars, that facili- 
ties are inadequate, and that a billion or more dollars are 
needed at once for additions and improvements. Every well- 
informed and honest man will admit that it has been possible - 
to carry more traffic with insufficient cars and inadequate facili- 
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ties under unified control than would have been possible if the 
roads had been separately managed. If Federal control is 
continued, Congress has it within its power to supply new 
capital at the lowest possible cost, and in the meantime the 
country can retain the advantage of unified administration of 
every car, rail, and terminal. 

Under the proposed bill every dollar of the immediately needed 
billion and more, over and above the $300,000,000 which Uncle 
Sam is to loan to helpless companies, must be supplied by private 
railroad corporations whose securities are now selling at woe- 
fully low prices. There is no prospect whatever that this 
capital can be raised by these companies except at exorbitant 
cost to the people of the country, and no certainty that it can 
be raised at all. In the meantime the advantages of unified 
control will be lost unless we can expect rival companies to 
compose differences for the public good, which they have never 
been able to compose, or unless we can expect relief from the 
exercise by an overburdened judicial commission of administra- 
tive powers similar to but not as complete as those which have 
been exercised in the past two years by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. The only reasonable expectation is that railroad traffic 
will within six months be in a worse tangle than it was in 1917, 
just before the Government was forced, for public protection, 
to take over the roads. . 

Although there has been all manner of loose talk about the 

benefits of private initiative, this bill places final responsibility 
for the functioning of the roads upon a judicial governing 
body composed of 11 men, without whose advice, consent, and 
regulation the private railroad managers will hardly be able 
to sneeze. If this commission is to exercise effectively these 
enormous powers, far greater than have ever been delegated 
to any judicial body anywhere in the world, it must build up 
an organization which will cost the people of the United States 
millions of dollars, and which will parallel in many respects 
and cause additional work for the still more costly private rail- 
road organizations. The results desired can plainly be secured 
far more simply, with far less cost, and with much less re- 
stricted initiative by the Railroad Administration, which is 
now in existence and whieh has already done excellent work, 
although it has never been given a fair chance to show what 
it can do. 
Coming to the question of rates, it is perfectly obvious that 
in these times there is nothing more important than the 
avoidance of anything that may have a tendency to increase 
the already highly oppressive cost of living. It is just as 
obvious that a general increase in railroad rates, affecting 
every manufactured product and every item of raw material 
used in the country, will have precisely suclf a tendency to 
drive the cost of living upward and that the effect of the 
inn increase will be greatly magnified as it is passed along 
the line. 

Director General Hines has given us reason to believe that 
if Federal control is continued, which he believes should be 
done, an increase in rates can probably be avoided without 
throwing the cost of railroad service upon taxation, and that 
at worst only a small increase will be necessary. Under the 
proposed bill the commission is given the duty also of fixing 
rates which will yield 54 per cent, and possibly 6 per cent, 
upon the aggregate “ value”—aggresate value instead of fair 
present yalue—of the railroad property of the country. This 
value“ must be determined at once, although the valuation 
work which the commission is carrying on is far from com- 
pleted. No one knows what this value“ will be, and at best 
it will be nothing better than a guess. 

No one knows what the effect of this mandate to the com- 
mission will be upon rates. The country under this bill will 
be buying a pig in a poke. Only two things are certain. One 
is that the private owners of the railroads confidently believe 
that the result will be a large increase ir rates, which will 
greatly elevate the value of their securities. The other is that 
rates will become a constantly fluetuating quantity to the 
detriment of the various business interests of the United States. 
The mandate to the commission is that it shall fix rates which 
shall produce earnings of 54 or 6 per cent, but no more, upon 
its guess as to the value of the railroad property. If more 
trafic or less traffic moves than the commission anticipates, 
or if the cost of operation decreases or increases, or if the 
commission has reason to believe that its value guess was 
wrong, or that value has changed with new conditions, it will 
be its duty to adjust rates accordingly and as often as may be 
necessary to prevent the return from rising above or falling 
below the specified figure. No plan more certain of introducing 
confusion into the business affairs of the country or the element 
of speculation into railroad securities could possibly be devised. 


Further uncertainty and confusion will be caused by the 
fact that eminent counsel believe that the provision for appro- 
priating one-half of the excess earnings above 54 per cent of 
such roads as are prosperous is unconstitutional and will 
test the question in the courts, and by the fact that it is pro- 
posed to deprive State commissions to an extent which will 
also be dependent upon court interpretation of the right to 
regulate railroad matters of purely local concern. On top of 
this it is proposed to continue the present guaranty of a 
standard return for a period of six months and thus give 
private owners an opportunity to build up their properties at 
the expense of the United States, unless the commission is 
equipped to prevent such operations by undertaking the ex- 
traordinarily difficult task of policing the accounts of every 
carrier in the country. 

Summing the matter up, this bill will make it more difficult 
than it is now to provide and operate the railroad facilities 
which are necessary to handle the traffic of the country, will 
probably result in a large and wholly uncertain increase in 
rates, and a constantly fluctuating basis of rates there- 
after, but will give Wall Street bankers the satisfaction 
of returning to the seats of railroad power which they have 
occupied in so lucrative a manner in the past. The alter- 
native is to leave the railroads where they now are—in the 
hands of the Federal Government—to give the Railroad Admin- 
istration proper support, so that it can proceed with necessary 
additions and improvements, to avoid uncertainty and unsettle- 
ment of railroad affairs in these times of general unrest, and 
to postpone final solution of the railroad problem until it can 
be faced with deliberation and sanity. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MCOLINTIC]. 

Mr. McCLINTIOC. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, inasmuch as this discussion has covered many subjects, 
I wish to use the 10 minutes allotted to me to call attention to 
some information that, I think, will be of value relative to the 
State of Oklahoma. 

When this section of the United States was set apart for the 
colonization of the various Indian tribes, some of the Indians 
were displeased and refused to follow the advice of the Gov- 
ernment authorities. At that time they never dreamed what 
the future had in store for them, and that this particular sec- 
tion of the country, when fully developed, would prove to be 
the richest section of the Nation. Since that time some of the 
Indian tribes who refused to move to Indian Territory have 
come to Congress asking that they be allowed to participate in 
the distribution of the wealth that has come to those who lis- 
tened to the advice of the Government. 

It may be of interest to know that in the State of Oklahoma 
there is one Indian who even refused to take a Government 
allotment. This made it necessary that the Indian Department 
sleet a tract of land for him, which happened to be on the 
top of an oil dome, and to-day he is the richest Indian in 
the world. A few weeks ago he gaye $1,500,000 to charity. 
In the Osage Nation, where the Indians own all their prop- 
erty in common, each member of the tribe has a community 
interest in all of the money that is derived from the produc- 
tion of oil, and each member of the tribe gets approximately 
$2,000 a year. 

Many other citizens of Oklahoma have amassed huge for- 
tunes, and practically all of them before coming to Oklahoma 
were men without means, Those who have prospered in the 
development of the State’s natural resources represent every 
occupation of life. I happen to know of a young man who was: 
formerly a secretary to a Member of Congress. In the early 
development of an oil field he secured possession of a number 
of leases, and to-day he is rated as being worth over a million, 
The president of one of our large oil companies did not have 
sufficient money to take passage on a passenger train, and now 
he does not object to having it told that he came into the State 
without any money, aboard a freight car, 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to have sent to the Clerk's desk, to 
have read in my time, a short statement published in my 
State, which will give the people of the country some idea of 
the wonderful development of the natural resources and agricul- 
tural interests in the State of Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OKLAHOMA IS Some Kip, ALL RIGHT. 


The industrial department of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, 
in cooperation with the field agent of the United States Bureau of 
i timates "i and the 5 = the 5 State Board . i 
ture, com some interesting es goncerning, 
progress of Oklahoma, a part of which are as follows 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. - 


The State of Oklahoma was 12 years old last November. Its wonder- 
ful development agriculturally since Statehood is indicated in the fol- 
lowing comparative figures from the Crop Reporter : 


114, 958, 000 


54,312,000 
16, 123,000 


29, 024; 000 
000 

8, 464, 000 

116, 998, 000 


This shows an increase in production of four leading crops in 12 
3 of 270 per cent and in live stock of 83 per cent. In 1909 Okla- 
oma ranked twenty-second in value of all crops, In 1919 the State 
ranks tenth in value of all crops. A good record! “I'll say it is.“ 


SOME COMPARISONS, 


Iowa's average land is priced at $160 an acre. Yet Oklahoma's $38 
average land produced 12 field crips in 1919 with a value per acre of 
only $2.70 less than Iowa's acre value for its 12 leading crops. And 
Oklahonm's oats made 96 cents an acre more than Iowa's, 

Oklahoma is just the size of Missouri. The borders of the two States 
touch. They grow the same crops. Missouri is 100 years old. Okla- 
homa is 12 years old, Missouri's Mab i gon land is priced at $72; 
Oklahoma's at $38. The acre value o klahoma's 12 leading field 
crops exceeds the acre value of Missouri's 12 leading field crops by 
$7.38. Oklahoma exceeds Missouri in the acre value of: Oats, $3.93; 
wheat, 48 cents; rye, $3; tame hay, $6.90; potatoes, $26; sweet pota- 
toes, $21.52, Missouri ranks eighth in value of all crops, with a total 
of $549,105,000. Oklahoma ranks tenth, with a total of $522,565,000. 
In the race for supremacy this hustling, inexperienced 12-year-old kid, 
Oklahoma, is right on the heels of Old Missouri.” 


FARMERS’ INCOME FROM OIL, 


Oklahoma is often thought of as an oil State rather than as an agri- 
cultural State. It leads all the States in oil and natural-gas produc- 
ut for 1919 of $250,000,000 in oil and 

$6,000,000 in gas. ess than half the value of farm crops 
alone. It is estimated that nearly half of Oklahoma's 44,000,000 acres 
is under oll lease. One dollar an acre is a common yearly rental. It 
is estimated that landowners received in 1919 from oil leases $20,000,000 ; 
from royalties $30,000,000; from bonuses, $2,000,000; or a total of 
$52,000,000. Adding this fo the value of crops, cope, and butter fat 


we get $621,981,000 as the farmers’ gross income. s gives the ap- 
9 200,000 farms of the State an average income in 1919 of 
over $3,000, not including live stock and poultry. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Ursnawi. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in these anxious times, when the strained relations be- 
tween labor and capital make the theme on every lip and 
practically on every editorial page of every paper and maga- 
zine in the country, it is very refreshing, and I may say 
comforting, to see such an illustration of the ideal fellowship 
between employer and employee as I find here in the daily 
papers from my own home city, Atlanta. The names of 68 
prominent employers of labor appear at the bottom of the 
article which I shall read. It is a beautiful picture, indeed, 
that these fair and far-visioned men buy a page in every daily 
newspaper in the city to show their faith in the working men 
of that great metropolis. Listen, gentlemen, and it will make 
the blood of every patriot tingle to your finger tips. Look at 
these blazing big letters and the stirring tribute to patriotic 
workingmen which follows: 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFRE FOR DEMOCRACY. 


Since American labor had such à hand in helping to make the world 
safe for democracy, it can be depended upon to help largely in making 
America safe from Bolshevism. 

American labor will tolerate no ism that conspires and plots to 
undermine American eara. 

American labor knows that Bolshevism hopes to get power and posi- 
tion by defaming or dragging down the reputation of another. 

Bolsheyism means this and nothing more, 

Men who 8 and plot and who lend a ready ear to Bolshevism 
are marked by erican labor, and when the hour is ripe American 
labor will drive them out. 

‘The man or system that plots another's undoing is digging itsowngrave. 

Now that we are shifting from war production to peace work, in which 
there is a greater need of skilled workmen than ever, trained American 
Jabor will tolerate no interference from outsiders who seek to tear down 
and stir up strife, 

There must be no intervention or interference from foreign conspira- 
tors who seek to undermine the supremacy of American manufacturers 
that they may profit by the exclusion of goods made in the United States 
of America in competition with other nations for the world’s enormous 
demand for everything in which American industry excels in producing. 


Bolsheyism would reduce wages and put American labor, which is the 
highest paid in k 
— i ut pa a ia the Bani! on a par with the most miserably and miserly 


It would banish forever the opportunity of Ameri ak 
pidce RA the ntie industrial Hinde ee in — A 


the evil without an hour's coe A 1 0 
air; nta 


; At- 
len & 


Co. ; 

mball House; M. Kutz Co.,; Knox 
Lewis & Co.,; Lanham Cotton Culti- 
vator Co.: ey . t Bros. Co.: Miles & 
Bradt Co.; Moncrief Furnace Co.; Mell & Mell (Inc.): 
Nunnally & McCrea Co.; J. K. Orr Shoe Co.,; Phoenix 
ane Miil Co.; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.,; Phillips 


Crew Piano Co.,; Ridley-Yates Co.; Roberts Marble 


Co.; M. Rich & Bros. Co.; L. W. Rogers Co.; J. Regen- 
stein Co.; Sloan Paper Co.; Seeger Machine Tool Go.; 
the Walrayen Co.; Southern Oakland Co.; Tipp Spe- 
clalty Shop. (Inc.): Webb & Vary Co,; West Construc- 
tion Co,; O. F. Whitten Co.; W. II. Warren Co.; Ben- 
jamin D. Watkins Co,; Woodruff Machine & Manufac- 
turing Co.; Walker Roofing Co. 

Mr. Chairman, I count it an honor to represent a great city 
of a quarter of a million people, the commercial and educational 
capital of the great Southeast, where such wisdom prevails and 
such faith and fellowship exist between employers and em- 
ployees. Last year when there was a strike by the railway shop- 
men the remarkable picture was seen every day—2,000 of these 
men who felt they had a grievance and knowing no other way 
to secure redress, met every morning in the great Baptist Taber- 
nacle, seating 3,000, and opened their proceedings with song and 
prayer, godly men, urging the workers in overalls to be enre- 
ful in their every step for their own behalf. It is in such a 
spirit that we find the hope of the future of both labor and 
capital. 
crat like Carss, of Minnesota, stalwart, honest men who have 
climbed out of engineers’ cabs into Congress, stand here and 
plead that nothing be done to discourage them as they are try- 
ing to save the ranks of the workingmen from the red deyiltry 
that threatens within and without, it is a call that this Congress 
and the country eught to honor. [Applause.] 

No man of wealth is prepared to catch this vision and inter- 
pret it in terms of every-day application who has not at some 
time in his life known how it feels to be both hungry and tired; 
and no man whom we count in the ranks of labor is capable of 
interpreting this vision to both the inspiration and the restraint 
of his comrades in this critical and anxious hour who begrudges 
the success that has come to his employer through the dedication 
of intelligent energy and honest purpose, 

It is not in denunciation but in counsel, not in suspicion and 
ferocity but faith and fellowship between each other, that peace 
and victory will come; and if we give proper encouragement to 
the workingman in his organization we will help to save him 
from going astray, and in the spirit of Christian duty and God- 
fearing fellowship we find the hope of labor, the hope of capital, 
the hope of America, and the hope of mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield tive minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALE]. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman, so many diverse inquiries have 
come to me asking the attitude of the Rules Committee upon the 
Sterling-Graham sedition bills and protesting against this de- 
parture from our traditions that it is impossible to answer them 
all, and I am moved to make a statement. 

I am satisfied that this body would not pass them in their 
present condition. Still there are well-intentioned men who 
honestly believe that by shutting off fanatics who preach de- 
struction they would be doing away with class hatred and the 
arousing of it, but in my opinion they would provoke the very 
condition they seek to remedy. 7 

I am not in sympathy with sabotage, syndicalism, or the an- 
archistic movement. But I am not content that no change of 
our Government can be advocated. I am a Republican—a Pro- 
gressive Republican, a Lincoln Republican, a Roosevelt-Johnson 
Republican—who glories in the American ideals and traditions 
and who believes in the Constitution and insists that any change 
in these guaranteed constitutional rights shall be made in tha 
orderly way prescribed. 


When a Republican like Cooper, of Ohio, and a Demo- 
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Article I of the amendments to the Constitution says: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Goyernment for a redress of grievance. 

But I maintain that the Constitution is not so sacred an in- 
strument that it becomes our master instead of our servant, 
that it can not be revised and amended to fit progress. If parties 
will not keep up with the thought of the masses, if the dreams of 
the ages can not come true, we should be worse than the Egyp- 
tian, who was in love with death and had ever in the chair of 
honor at his banquet board a skeleton. 

The grinning death’s-head of the past can not, must not, be 
the arbiter of the future. The past can not chain us to the 
tenth century, can not bury us in the sepulchers of feudal 
Europe. And the conditions that prevailed 142 years ago— 
before the inventive era—might very easily be out of harmony 
and should not bind us to-day, should not chain us to any part 
of the Constitution that has become obsolete. And the wise 
founders of our country fended against the racking of other 
Galileos, who might assert, The world moves, the world moves,” 
when in their Deelaration of Independence, they said, “to 
secure the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, * * * governments are instituted, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. Whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it and to institute new government.” 


This proposed law, if closely construed, would bar from the 


mails our Declaration of Independence. 

Friction of ideas creates the power that drives the engine of 
progress, and free discussion is its safety valve. 

It is in the very conflict of opinion of men and of parties 
wherein lies the secret of American strength, American success, 
and American education. America, born in travail, baptized in 
the blood of patriots, reared amid privation and hardship, mas- 
tering civil dissension, breathing forth love of humanity, in its 
fight for the liberation of peoples and “the safety of democ- 
racy,” to-day lifts its conquering head, the Hercules of the 
nations. 

The struggle and example to the world of America has always 
been for liberty. As a nation aids or retards liberty, so is it 
blessed or cursed by the judgment of time. Ancient nations 
fought for territory and for glory. Alexander the Great for 
universal empire. Attila, the scourge of God, for plunder. Han- 
nibal for vengeance and to fulfill a vow taken at the sacred 


altar, Cromwell for fanaticism. The French revolutionists 
for anarchy. America fought, and is still fighting, for liberty: 
[Applause.] 


About 40 republics: have followed our example of government. 
The shot fired at Lexingtom was heard round the world. It 
was heard in Holland; it was heard in Franee; it was heard in 
Italy; it was heard in England; it was heard in Switzerland; 
it was heard in Germany; it was heard in China; and there is 
no land where its influence has not been felt. France has sung 
the Marseillaise and waded: through blood to her disenthrall- 
ment. Italy, dismembered and tempest-tossed through centu- 
ries, through our example, now ordains her laws under a mon- 
arch of her choice. England, through: our influence, has ad- 
vanced with hesitating step to the amelioration of her less- 
favored classes. 

The trained lightning flashes the lessons of our civilization 
to the home of the Pyramids. The land of the heathen: has our 
teachers in its desolate places, and the great orb of day sets not 
upon the boundless triumphs and influences of America among 
the nations. 

Free speech, free press, free discussion, free religion have 
made the United States the vanguard of liberty. Builded by a 
century and a half of patriotic toil, it covers its wounds with 
the noblest achievements for the rights of man. It is not 
perfect in the administration of its vast and responsible powers. 
But when was it so? When shall it be so? No human work is 
perfect. No government in all the past has been without its 
misshaped ends; and few, indeed, have survived three genera- 
tions without revolution. We would be more than mortal if 
our history did not present. much that we would be glad to 
efface. We should be unlike all great peoples of the earth if we 
did not mark the ebb. and flow of publie virtue and the conse- 
quent struggles between the good and evil elements of a society 
in which freedom is at times debased to license. We have had 
seasons of war and of peace. We have had tidal waves of pas- 
sion, with their sweeping demoralization. We have enlisted the 
national pride in the perilous line of conquest and vindieated it 
by the beneficent fruits: of civilization. We have had the tem- 
pests of aggression and profound calm. We have revolutionized 
the policy of the Government through the bitter conflicts of 


opposing opinions and it has been strengthened by its trials, 
We have had the fruits of national struggles transferred to the 
yanquished without a shade of violence. We have invoked the 
extreme power of impeachment in the midst of intensest political 
strife, and its judgment has been patriotically obeyed. We have 
had fraternal war, with its terrible bereavements and destruc- 
tion, where the skies darkened, where the wind rose, and the 
storm of angry popular feeling burst in all its fury; when the 
wild elements of disorder hissed and seethed in maddened tur- 
moil, and the Republie reeled and recked in the storm of the 
greatest civil strife the world has ever known; when we stood 
upon the brink of destruction and, looking into the abyss of the 
future, saw the world without an America. 

For four long years the battle fronts crashed in conflict and 
the red tide of carnage swayed to and fro. But the end came 
at last, and out of the havoe and wreck of battle arose that 
titanic figure, Gen. Grant, who extended his hand to Gen. Lee, 
and said, Let us have peace“ And America was again Amer- 
ica. And born of such a strife, when sedition was a fact, are 
the laws that are now upon our statute books. They have stood 
the test of such a time and have played their part in making our 
Government the example of the world. 

We have completed the circle of national perils, and the 
virtue and intelligence and good sense of the people have ever 
been the safety of the Republic, and have thereby proven that 
the safety of our great Republic, the greatest Government in 
the world, lies not in its growth alone, for nations have sunk 
of their own ponderous weight. Not in her armies and navies, 
for Rome scarce knew defeat in battle, yet lives to-day but 
in the annals of history. It was the suppression of free speech 
that overthrew Rome. Not in the perfection of her laws, for 
laws when suppressive will be disregarded, and disregarded 
law is poison, eats awdy the very pillars on which rests the 
temple of liberty, undermines: our independence, and stands 
like an evil spirit behind the Stars and Stripes, ready to strike 
when the moment shall come the emblem of liberty to the earth 
and hoist in its place the black flag of anarehy. 

The safety of our Republic lies in her free institutions, in 
free speech, free press, and our public schools, from whese 
towers the Stars and Stripes proclaim the spirit of our caming 
men, [Applause] : 

Why make laws for sedition when we have laws sufficient on 
our statute beeks? By the addition of the words “proposes” 
and “urges” before “ incites,” the * one-man get,“ so called 
section 5334—would, in my opinion, be sufficiently strengthened 
to take care of any contingency. The other section, the two-- 
man aect—section 5336—is admittedly sufficient as it is. We 
have recently provided adequate law to deal with aliens. This 
bill is aimed at Americans. Ship the aliens out of the country 
and hang the American who is too free with his opinion! 

We have downed kaiserism and imperialism and militarism: 
over there only to try to foster it over here by the introduc- 
tion of such measures as these sedition bills. I am not pleading 
the cause of the radical, but the cause of the Republic, its tra- 
ditions, its principles. Even Germany under Bismarck could 
net stand such ordinances. A law was passed against being a 
socialist. It made socialists by the thousand, till their party 
grew se powerful that they caused its repeal. 

James I of England said of the Puritans, “I will make 
them conform or I will harry them out of the country.” 
the outcome of his oppressive efforts was a Puritan Party, of 
strength sufficient in 50 years to deliver up James’s son to the 
executioner.” 

The Federalist Party fathered such a bill and it proved its 
death knell: 

The Sterling and Graham bills or the Attorney General's bill, 
in the form in which it comes before the Rules Committee, in 
my opinion is bristling with iniquity, is unconstitutional, is a 
possible instrument for the greatest. tyranny, and carries ex- 
treme and cruel punishment. From abridgement of speeeh, 
press, petition, and assembly, which abridgement is expressly 
forbidden by the Constitution, it is but a step to the everlasting 
verboten“ of kaiserism. With its death penalty for a radical 
opinign, it takes us baek to hanging and burning for witch- 
eraft. It makes a mock of our war for demoeracy. 

It is a vicious bill in principle. It would foster an intolerable 
spy system and unlawful interference with individual liberty. 

This proposed law insidiously interweaves what is crime 
with what is not crime, so that it enmeshes within its toils the 
users of force against the Government with those who advocate 
a change of law or criticize public officials, measures, or law. 
It would terrorize and intimidate the weak in their effort to 
ameliorate their condition, while it would be a Sereen for the 
outrageous profiteer to hide his gains behind and the official 
who disregards or slights the law to shield himself withal. 
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It opens the way for the surveillance of mail by the Post- 
master General, which, in the hands of a petty minded official, 
becomes an instrument of unbearable tyranny. 

Without due process of law one man has it in his discretion 
to bar a paper or a publication. It is not in accord with our 
institutions that one man shall be legislative, judicial, and 
executive all at once as to another's guilt or innocence without 
a trial and a hearing. The question as to whether a publica- 
tion should or should not be barred from the mails does not 
enter into this at all. The objectionable feature is its centering 
in one man this autocratic and unusual power. It makes an 
implement for political use of the worst and most deplorable 
kind. We are a Government of law, not of men. 

You can not suppress political discussion and preserve the 
health of the body politic. Fumes poured into the open diffuse 
themselves and pass harmlessly away. Part of the present 
unrest is due to the necessary restraint during the war. Now we 
are at peace. Our business is to remove the cause for unrest. If 
these bills were too drastic for war times, then what immense 
proportions do they assume for peace time? Bottle up an idea, 
shoot it, martyr it, and you increase it a thousandfold. That is 
human nature. That is history. 

Truth need not fear the light. It is only untruth and half 
truth that gather strength from darkness. America has ex- 
isted lo these many years and has not fallen, despite the many 
criticisms and attacks made against her and the changes advo- 
cated or instituted. Arguments must be met, not suppressed. 
There is no inherent danger in argument. Our sturdy Ameri- 
canism is in less danger from diseased European ideas than if, 
through hysteria, the servants of the people should be coerced 
into fastening upon them this un-American thing that in the 
hands of stupid and petty tyrants would reduce us to the state 
of Germany and Russia before the terror. 

Not so lurking and unheralded, but far more deadly and 
disastrous a maelstrom menaces us to-day than the maelstrom 
of 1914. Unrest from deep-seated causes shudders over the 
country in convulsive waves. Here it takes the form of a 
lynching mob not satisfied with one victim and trying to hang 
their mayor. In another place it sweeps out in a riot, where 
murder ensues, the wrong man is hung, and false reports spread 
class hatred. Class hatred is the ugly visaged monster we are 
due to meet. There is a bullheaded blindness about the ones 
who hold the reins that recalls the saying, Whom the gods 
wish to destroy they first make mad.” 

First of all, the country has been flogged into an hysteria by 
impostures of false patriotism, by self-constituted guardians, 
who wrap the flag about them, question the patriotism of 
others, and put them to the proof. There is an irritating 
quality to their loyalty that insists on being noticed and is in- 
capable of taking for granted what has always been a sterling 
and integral part of every American, born and adopted—that 
love for our native land and our flag that goes without saying, 
that brooks no insult and is eager to avenge. Unwisdom and 
unnecessary harshness characterized the whole period. Now, 
when the air is pregnant with danger, when the clash of inter- 
ests has been so intensified by the universal greed and selfish- 
ness of the profiteer, this bill comes a sinister menace to the 
sufferers from industrial unrest and to provoke strife and 
discontent. 

It behooves the powers that be to take counsel, to temper their 
judgments with common sense, and not by senseless oppression 
of those who do not deserve it or do not come within the intent 
of their project render the conflagration imminent. 

The patience of the people is strained to the breaking point. 
Profiteering is going on everywhere. Laws made to curb it are 
set aside at will by Cabinet heads and administration agents. 
Regulations are a farce. Fair-price committees are an excuse 
for establishing not lower but always higher prices. Excess- 
profits taxes, instead of helping bear the vast burden of war ex- 
penditure and lifting some of the weight from the shoulders of 
the masses, are only inade the excuse for tremendous orgies of 
expenditures by every big and little profiteer in the country. 
Firms who never advertised before take whole pages of ex- 
pensive advertising. They charge it up to the consumer any- 
way, and then a smaller profit shows. One firm even bought a 
great daly newspaper with the purpose of wrecking it because it 
Was a competitor. They feel that now is the time to get rid of 
competitors and to advertise and build for the future, all at 
Uncle Sam's and the consumers’ expense. Anything to beat the 
Government out of the hated excess-profits tax. The cruel circle 
of higher prices, higher wages, goes whirling madly on, to the 
betterment of no one and to the bewilderment of the poor pur- 
chasing class who have lost all hope of relief. Instead of legis- 
tion aimed at existing abuses comes this bill which would cure 
unrest with hangman’s nooses. Instead of removing the cause, it 


seeks to curb the result. Department heads and the class in this 
country who favor this legislation are wont to question, 3 
and oppose tlie will of the majority. 

To these the mass of the people is an unwashed rabble, filthy, 
ignorant, without honor or substantiality; unfit to judge what 
they want or what is good for them, let alone to govern them- 
Selves. They must be ruled, these think, only by and through 
the superior few. Exploiting the herd they consider imperative 
to the success of business. They can only conceive of labor as 
a gang corruptible to their purposes, useful only when it toils, 
and not entitled to reach above for greater opportunity lest they, 
the finely bred, the dainty, the exquisite in food and dress and 
living, be run over and bitten by these creatures, these swarms 
of ants. They who seek to create caste are the ones responsible 
for the hatred, the antagonism, which has been fed, fostered, 
multiplied by the injustice and ill-treatment they perpetrate. 

The hateful force has been there long, and they who called it 
into existence will have to face and answer it. They have had 
chance after chance to read the handwriting on the wall. But 
instead of learning wisdom and moderation they only seek at 
every opportunity to force reaction; rivet cast-off shackles on 
limbs that have outgrown them. They have within their hands 
the power, the means, to work out our salvation. 

If, by larger visioned response to tortured humanity, they 
would lighten instead of pile up the unbearable burdens of the 
inasses, where would then be the unrest? But the only answer 
they make to the ever-increasing rumble of the approaching 
storm is higher prices, and higher, and yet higher. And now 
they vant a law to hang any American that criticizes them or 
their puppets in authority. 

It must be the strong, whole-souled American spirit, with its 
honesty, order, and intelligence, that will leayen and sweeten 
the whole mass. We do not want the dictatorship of the capi- 
talist; we do not want the dictatorship of the proletariat; we 
do not want the dictatorship of anyone. We want the will of 
the majority and laws that will give opportunity for all. 

The solid body of the people will not permit such yokes to be 
fastened upon them. They will not be confused, on the one 
hand, by the glittering specious promises of the agitator, nor, on 
the other, to be stampeded by the intimidation of the pseudo- 
patriotic foes of our free American institutions, but will hold 
steadfast to the course which destiny has intrusted to them. 

The liberties of America, the right of free press, free speech, 
free assemblage, and free religion, the props and pillars of our 
democracy, are in the balance. Nou enn not tamper with one 
of our liberties without jeopardizing all the others. They are 
too indissolubly intertwined. 

The battle for democracy is never won. It goes on forever. 
The Magna Charta of our liberties will be wrested from our 
grasp if we do not guard it with constant vigilance. It is for 
us to keep our sanity, nor be excited or frighted by scare- 
head propaganda. “Tis but the eye of childhood that fears a 
painted devil.“ Because the waves of feeling roll higher to-day 
than they did in similar period of unrest in bistor greater tem- 
perance and moderation are imperative. 

Americanism must save us. 

Our Government is the servant of the people, not the people 
the servants of the Government. If it is right to say wise 
things, who shall decide what are unwise things? When truth 
and error grapple in an open, fair fight, who can doubt the 
result? Our constitutional birthright is free speech, free press, 
free religion, right of assembly, and petition of grievances. 
[Applause. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Fess having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, an- 
nounced that the President had, on February 19, 1920, approved 
and signed bill of the following title: 

IT. R. 3620. An act to authorize the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to change the names of vessels. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, on Monday, under suspension of the rules, the 
House passed H. R. 12507, a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to transfer certain surplus motor-propelled vehicles and 
motor equipment and road-making material to various services 
and departments of the Government and for the use of the 
States. For some time it has been thought by a good many 
Members of Congress, which thought I shared, that there was 


a very considerable amount of road-making machinery in the 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
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hands of the War Department that would be available for road- 
making purposes by the various road departments of the States 
of the Union. I, in my work on the. Expenditures Committee, 
together with my colleagues, have been to various ordnance 
establishments over the country and there we have seen at 
various places large amounts of machinery that might be avail- 
able for that particular purpose, and I thought that there was a 
good deal of it to be had for that purpose. I know that the 
road departments of the various States are depending largely 
upon this source of road-working material for the next year. 
Some of the leaders of the majority side I am informed have 
been trying for some time to ascertain how much of this material 
there was. Only last week I was in conference with Mr. McKEN- 
zig, at that time working on the bill in the absence of Mr. KAHN, 
ont this bill, and, as a result of that conference, I addressed 
a communication to the War Department asking that they give 
me in detail for use on Monday last information as to how 
much of this material there was. As is usual in such mat- 
ters there was great delay in answering and I did not get an 
answer until day before yesterday, after the bill had passed the 
House, and on that occasion I got the following communication 
from the Secretary of War: ; 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 17, 1920. 
Hon. W. J. GRAHAM, ; 
Chairman Select Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: As requested in your letter of 8 12, I am attaching 
hereto an itemized list showing all the items called for in II. R. 9412 
in connection with the transfer of surplus material to the Department 
of Agriculture for the Bureau of Public Roads. 

I would call your particular attention to the fact that the figures 
given are as reported in the latest inventory from the various bureaus 
and operating services of the War Department. Sales of this material 
are being made continually, and from time to time additional surplus 


is 8 

ae lieve the attached statement will give you the Information de- 

sired, 
Respectfully, Newton D. BAKER, 


. Secretary of War. 


H. R. 9412 was a former bill that was rewritten as H. R. 


12507. 


Statement showing the total amount of material surplus as shown 
by the latest commodity statements of surplus issued and forwarded 
to the office of the Director of Sales by Ordnance Salvage Board of the 
Ordnance Department, December 25, 1919; Surplus Property Division 
of P. S. & T., December 31, 1919; the Air Service, November 30, 1919; 
the Signa] rps, January 31, 1920; the Chemical Warfare Service, 
January 31, 1920, of the items which would be turned over to the 
Department of Agriculture, as provided for in House tesolution No. 
9412. Quantities given herewith are not permanent, as sales are con- 
tinually being made on this material, withdrawals from surplus to 
meet any requirements are being made, and additional quanti are 
constantly being declared surplus, all of which change these totals 
from day to day. The entire list of items as provided in House rego- 
intion No. 9412 are listed herewith, and where there is no surplus the 
word “none” is written. 


Now, I would like to have you give your attention to this list. 
It impressed me as so remarkable that I could hardly realize 
the facts presented by this communication, even after I got it 
and looked at it. 


Air compresser, outfits with power 
Blasting machines 
. el SE as SS 


Conveyors, 
(ie! a 
ks 


Drafting machines 
Drill outfits, air 


Excavators, 
Excavators, 
Exploders — 
Explosives—ͤ4«c!!b ~~ ~~~ 5„7½ 

Although there are in the warehouses of the country to-day 
hundreds of tons of T. N. T, and other explosives which might 
be used, still this list which the Secretary sends me shows that 
there are no explosives available. 


Grad TTT 22 
SIONS, S1P Ose eS ence eon eae feet 5, 

Hose, rubber — 0 — 12, 496 

—— aE = None, 

None, 

5 

52 

None. 


one. 


LIX 


e: | ence to Nitro, W. Va. 


FHR! sooo eee eee None 

aE a A tocs a Se one ean EA V ena eee None. 

PIR ries OTR el A rs Selita peti oes oh cee aetna None 
Piom Ee oR rr... —— 

Pumps, centrifugal, with power None. 

Pumps, diaphragm, with power None. 

Railroad equipment, tndustrial_ Small quantity, miscellaneous. 

Roofing; corrugated metal. 2 e None. 

oad: rollers fois ... None. 

None. 

3 

None, 

None. 

64 

FF:!!! E N TEE A aa 101 

‘Transits, engineers’ None. 

r e 20 

Wagons, sprinklin 70 
Wagons and simil ALETA and supplies, such as are 

directly used for road-building purposes 4, 783 

Whelan ee a eee 474 


Now, gentlemen, vou will observe that in this list, which 
includes, I believe, all the articles that are named in the House 
bill that we passed, aside from the item of wagons, of which 
there are about 4,700, there is hardly enough of material for 
the needs of any one State in the Union. Now, in view of the 
general understanding that we all had that there was a great 
mass of this material, in view of the knowledge that we had 
that in almost every industrial plant of the country where the 
Ordnance and Construction Divisions were doing business they 
acquired a large number of these materials, the question arises 
in the mind of any man as to what became of the material. 

There are only two things that could happen. One is that 
these articles have not been declared surplus by the War De- 
partment, and the other is that they have been disposed of in 
some way. I do not know whether the Members are familiar 
with the method that is pursued in declaring machinery or 
other articles surplus. It is this in brief: The General Staff 
has provided a mechanism in the War Department by which 
they decide on a certain program, and they say how many of a 
certain kind of thing must be kept for the needs of the Army 
which they are planning upon, and then before anything can be 
sold the salvage department or sales department must refer 
the matter back to the procurement division and have them O. K. 
it before it goes through. So that ultimately the War Depart- 
ment agency that sells this material must have the consent of 
the official who bought it, and in that way, if those who originally 
purchased it had any tacit or implied understanding with the 
manufacturer that this stuff was not to go back on the market, 
of course they can stop the sale of it by withholding their assent 


to having it declared surplus. In some cases I am satisfied this 


private arrangement existed. In my judgment, there is an im- 
mense mass of stuff in the country in these establishments that 
ought to be declared surplus, but it has not been done. And I 
think it entirely fitting and proper that some action be taken 
by the Committee on Military Affairs of this House, that has 
jurisdiction over that matter, by which some affirmative action 
may be taken requiring the War Department to give to the Con- 
gress an inventory of the amount of this kind of stuff they have 
in the country, so that Congress can determine for itself whether 
it is advisable to keep all of it off of the market and in these 
various establishments.» But that is not the whole answer to the 
proposition. A lot of it has been frittered away and gotten rid 
of with very little financial return to the Government. 

Some time ago I made a few remarks in the House with refer- 
I do not want to burden you with that 
thing, but I want to call your attention to what we discovered 
when we went out there as to this kind of machinery. You will 
remember that plant cost us $70,000,000 in cash. We sold it 
recently for $8,550,000 to a number of Charleston gentlemen who 


‘are holding it, I assume, for the purpose of investment and 
| speculation, 
1 


Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. , Has the land on which this plant was con- 
structed been paid for? $ 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
to a part of it yet. 

Mr. KEARNS. It was taken from a number of farmers there? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Have any of them received any money at all 
for those farms? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Some of them have, but as yet the 
Government has not title to several tracts on that reservation, 
unless it has been acquired very recently. 

Mr. KEARNS. I will say to the gentleman that in the An- 
chor nitrate plant, located near Cincinnati, they, took 1,800 
acres, and none of those men have received a cent, 


Not entirely; we have not title 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I may say, just in brief, about 
that Anchor business, that in my judgment there are ample 
funds in the hands of the War Department available out of 
which the people who gave the land at the Anchor plant can 
be recompensed. There is general law for that, without any 
independent legislation. There are funds there to pay them, 
and they ought to be paid, and the only reason they are not 
paid is that the War Department does not pay them. 

Mr. KEARNS. Why do they not? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know. 

Now, let me tell you of the plant at Nitro. They sold that 
plant for $8,550,000, payable in installments in about 10 years. 
Only about $350,000 in cash has been received by the Govern- 
ment. There was over $9,000,000 of inventoried property there 
when the sale was undertaken. In addition to the $9,000,000 
worth, approximately, of property, there was conveyed in that 
sale to these gentlemen a lot of machinery, such as in discus- 
sion here, and they have it now. I have here a list of con- 
tractors’ equipment, quite a large pamphlet, that has a large 
list of this road-working machinery, This is a list of what we 
conveyed to these gentlemen at Nitro, W. Va.: 

Binstin 5 batteries N aies ber of caps, large amount 

* 2) num 
of fuze, 10 —.— er 140 zines black powder, N.. 

27 clamshell buckets; large number of parts. 

115 carts. 7 

Large amount concrete tower equipment. 

16 crabs and winches. 

14 cranes and immense number parts. 

85 derricks and immense number parts. 

3 Gin. poles. 

4 graders, 

10 tar and pitch heaters, 

183 hoes. 


69 hods. 

28 scaffold hooks. 

30 hoists and large number parts. 

210 ladders. 

7 loaders and immense number parts. 

45 concrete mixers and immense number parts, 

6 mortar mixers and immense number parts, 

Large amount plle-driver equipment, 

31 plows and large number parts, 

2 windlasses. 

1,238 wheelbarrows. 

1,432 trench braces. 

S Ten pt ESSR erage E parts. 
posthole digging machine and parts. 

2 rock crushers and large amount equipment, 

8 road machines. ~ 


96 slings. 

1 steam shovel and large number parts, 

4 street swee| e 

143 concrete tampers. 

38 tractors, mostly ca 

Large number motor par 

These hoists above referred to had engines attached to them. 
Most of the tractors mentioned are caterpillar tractors of the 
most recent type. 

Now, gentlemen, all these things were conveyed in that one 
sale where these gentlemen at Charleston bought this plant, 
and I am advised from the best sources of information that 
most of these other ordnance establishments around over the 
country that are being disposed of are having lumped in with 
the other equipment an immense amount of this road-making 
machinery, that is being given away practically for nothing, 
while the States of the Union are expecting Congress to pro- 
vide for them by letting them have this machinery. When we 
come to the place where the law has been finally passed through 
the Congress we will find that there is nothing to give under it. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

ield? 
7 Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Is it not a fact that whereas the 
War Department has sold this immense plant and property for 
about $7,000,000 they are still keeping on down there 
numerous governmental employees, and that one of these em- 
ployees is drawing a salary of $50,000 a year? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The manager for the Charleston 
Improvement Co., a man who before he was employed there was 
working for the Red Cross for nothing, as I remember, is now 
getting $50,000 a year to run that institution. They are acting 
as the agents of the Government in the disposal of the plant, and 
“I assume that ultimately the Congress will find that the $50,000 
a year is taken out of the expenses of conducting the sale of 
that property down there. 

_ Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 


lar, and immense number parts. 


a CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
qu 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I was very much amused by the remarks just made by. 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Grama], chairman of the 
Committee to Investigate Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment. I was very much impressed by the information which 
he conveyed to this House. That information consisted prin- 
cipally of propounding questions to the House as to things that 
he supposed were transpiring in the War Department about 
which he said he had no information. Gentlemen on his side 
of the House for many, many months have been clamoring be- 
cause it was said that the War Department had on hand great 
masses of all kinds of material which ought to be disposed of 
and turned back into the useful lines of commerce. They have 
been demanding by resolutions that the Secretary of War be 
required to sell such products, and after the resolutions have 
been adopted and the Secretary of War is notified that such 
articles must be disposed of the gentleman from Illinois comes 
back into the House and makes a complaint here because the 
Secretary of War has on hand so few of the very articles which 
he and his committee have been declaring should have been 
disposed of. They have been denouncing the Secretary of War 
for his neglect in not selling supplies and now condemn him 
for haying on hand too little. 

I would like to say to the gentleman from Illinois that if he 
really wants to serve the Government of the United States, I 
would suggest to him that his committee, clothed as it is with 
extraordinary powers, would do well to summon witnesses, to 
compel their attendance, to produce books and papers; that his 
committee will better serve its purpose if they busy themselves 
with finding out some of the things that he is always inquiring 
about on the floor of this House. If the gentleman from Minois 
and some of his colleagues would exhibit the same zeal in really 
finding out facts that they exhibit in their orations upon the floor 
of this House and in their interviews in the public press, if 
they will talk more with witnesses and less with reporters and 
political press agents, the gentleman from Illinois, instead of 
coming on the floor of this House and making inquiries and pro- 
pounding interrogatories to us, would be able to impart to this 
House some information. 

I, for one, as a Democrat on this side of the House, earnestly 
and sincerely hope that if the committee investigating war ex- 
penditures find any crookedness, any criminality, or wrongdoing 
in the War Department, the committee will report the facts to 
the district attorneys throughout the land and to the Federal 
grand juries, and that they will pillory at the bar of public opin- 
ion those who dre guilty of that wrongdoing. But I want to 
suggest to the gentleman from Illinois that no useful purpose 
can be subserved by coming on the floor of this House from day 
to day simply finding fault, or rather making reports without 
suggesting action, as the gentleman’s committee did some time 
ago; that such action can serve no purpose except to inflame 
those minds who are abroad in the land who are already preach- 
ing that the Government has done all the things that are wrong, 
and that this existing system of ours is topsy-turvy and is ready 
for an industrial or social revolution, 

Of course, gentlemen of the minority and the majority both 
well know that in the prosecution of a great war waste is in- 
evitable. There can be no escape from extravagance when a 
great, busy agricultural and industrial people turn their activi- 
ties from the ways of peace into creating a great war machine. 
When we lay aside our usual occupations and, under the press 
of necessity and under the spur of hurry and of speed, divert 
our activities into making war machines, of course there is going 
to be waste and extravagance and inefficiency. And I want to 
say to the gentlemen on that side that that is not a condition 
that is unusual or peculiar to the war that has just come to an 
end. Even during the war for our independence such was the 
ease yit was so during the Civil War, and in a lesser degree it 
was so during the Spanish-American War. Those conditions ex- 
isted. But as the result of this Great War we hear now, through- 
out the land, talk of unrest, social unrest, industrial unrest. 

I do not believe that we are in any danger of any serious dis- 
ruption of our political or social system. We hear people talk- 
ing about social revolution, and repressive measures are sug- 
gested asa remedy. I am not alarmed by that. I do not believe 
that we are going to have revolution. If anybody contemplates 
revolution let them start something, and the American people 
and the American Government will take care of that situation 
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when it arises in a manner that will leave no doubt that the 
United States is an unhealthy place for anarchy. I believe it 
is all talk and buncombe. But I do want to suggest that re- 
ports and statements of the character made by the gentleman 
from Illinois a little while ago are not calculated to reduce the 
tension under which the people of the United States are now 
laboring. I am not hostile to the gentleman or to his committee. 
I trust that they will go out and find out something, and if 
anybody has violated the law, prosecute them. 

If any crooked work has been done over at Nitro, W. Va., for 
God's sake go to the grand juries and tell them about it. I as- 
sume the sale of the preperty at Nitro, about which the gentle- 
man complains so loudly, was conducted in accordance with law. 
I assume the property was advertised for sale. I assume every- 
body had an opportunity to bid on it. I know nothing about the 
proposition; but if anything is wrong about it I challenge the 
gentleman’s committee to take those steps which are provided 
by law for the bringing of the guilty parties to justice. The as- 
sumptions of legality and regularity always exist until overcome 
by contrary proof. The gentleman’s committee was appointed to 
secure such contrary proof, if it exists. Gentlemen on that side 
would haye complained bitterly if the plant had not been sold. 
Now that it has been contracted for sale they are equally dis- 
pleased at the sale. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KEARNS. What I was complaining about was that the 
people who owned this land in West Virginia and Ohio for these 
two nitrate plants had their land taken from them. They were 
forced to move from the land, and they have never received any 
money for it. That is what I was complaining about. Does the 
gentleman know why they have not received any compensation 
for the crops that were destroyed and for the iands that were 
taken? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know why, in the particular cases, 
but I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that if any of them 
resided in my State or district I should find out about it. I 
have had no occasion to investigate that situation, but if the 
gentleman from Ohio can not find out the information I com- 
mend him most heartily to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHANJ], who has at his command an instrumentality for 
bringing eyen the Secretary of War before his committee and 
putting him on the stand and asking him, “ Why have not you 
paid these people out in Ohio and West Virginia for their land?” 
The gentleman well knows that under the Constitution those citi- 
zens are guaranteed compensation for whatever of their prop- 
erty may have been taken from them by the Government. 

Mr. KEARNS. I have asked the Secretary of War about 
this some half dozen times in the last year, and the Secretary 
of War has never told me how any of them can get their 
money. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will tell the gentleman that one reason 
why they have been delayed so long in getting their money is 
that the gentleman’s party on this floor last May, the moment 
it got into power, was so afraid that the Secretary of War 
would do something wrong that it passed through this House 
an amendment to an appropriation bill providing that no por- 
tion of money theretofore appropriated in the various appro- 
priation bills then in force should be used by the Secretary of 
War in payment for land or for camp sites and things of that 
kind; and, while I do not know the particular facts in the case 
which he is inquiring about, I will say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that if he will investigate the matter, no doubt, he will 
find that that alone was an insuperable impediment to what- 
ever action the Secretary of War might otherwise have taken. 

Mr. KEARNS. I will grant that the Republican Party was 
responsible for that part of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All right. 

Mr. KEARNS. But the Secretary of War and the Demv- 
cratic Party were responsible for the other class of claims, 
those of tenants who were raising crops on this land—as we 
call it, on shares, getting a part of the crop. This crop was 
taken from those tenants—not the land, but the crop. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I understand. 

Mr. KEARNS. And they have never received as much as a 
nickel. How can the gentleman excuse the Secretary of War 
for that? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman from Ohio should go down 
to the War Department. If he will do that he will find, as a 
part of that organization, a number of claims boards whose 
duty it is to adjust claims of that character. Within the very 
recent past I have had occasion to inquire about claims per- 
taining to another Army camp, and I found those claims were 
in the course of liquidation, and that a great number of them 
had already been settled and paid, 


1 5 KEARNS. But none of them at Anchor, Ohio, have been 
pa 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know about Anchor, Ohio. I do 
not know about those particular cases, but I would recommend 
to the citizens of Anchor that they ask their Congressman to go 
down and investigate those cases and bring them to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. KEARNS. They have been brought to the attention of 
the Secretary of War a dozen times. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I can not discuss any particular case, be- 
cause I do not know the facts. It may be that those people 
out at Anchor, Ohio, want more for their property than they 
are entitled to receive. 

Mr. KEARNS. No; they do not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It may be that their claims have not been 
presented in the manner required by the regulations of the 
War Department. I am not acquainted with the facts of the 
case, and can not, of course, answer as to them. 

Mr. KEARNS. They have had three different investigations 
by officers sent from the War Department to this city to inves- 
tigate those claims. On three different occasions the owners of 
this property—that is, of the crops that were taken—and the 
officers representing the War Department have agreed as to the 
amount that was due. The first agreement was a year ago. 
When the claims were presented the Secretary of War said he 
had no funds out of which to pay them. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Of course the Secretary of War is not re- 
sponsible for the lack of appropriations. That is the fault of 
Congress, of which the gentleman’s party is in control. I would 
suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that if he has constituents 
whose claims have been adjudicated by the War Department 
and the amounts of those claims have been fixed, and the Secre- 
tary of War can not pay them because he has no funds, that 
the gentleman communicate with the steering committee on his 
side of the House and with the Committee on Appropriations 
and get an appropriation to pay these claims. ` 

Mr. KEARNS. But we all know that he does have funds. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, well, I can not yield any further. 

Mr. KEARNS. Just for this one statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All right. 

Mr. KEARNS. When the contract was made at Anchor for 
the furnishing of materials by some corporation, 50 per cent of 
the value of the property to be delivered was paid before it was 
ever delivered. Now, if the War Department can find money to 
pay for property before it is delivered; why can they not find 
money to pay for the land and the crops that they have taken? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, that is clear. Of course, after 
the Secretary has spent an appropriation he can replenish it 
from some unknown source! The gentleman can imagine that 
while he might have had an appropriation, he may have ex- 
hausted the appropriation in purchases or payment of claims. 
Because he paid out 50 per cent of it to somebody is no reason 
why he has got the other 50 per cent. 

Mr. KEARNS. They are paying for property that is being 
delivered there to-day. They have found some money to pay 
for-property. 

Mr. CONNALLY, 
self. 

Mr. KEARNS. No; I do not. 

Mr. CONNALLY, First he says they have not been paying 
for property, and now he says they are paying for it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Property delivered to go into buildings and 
ordnance and other things delivered there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In reply to the gentleman I can not tell 
about the various claims in the War Department. Of course, 
different kinds of items are provided for in separate appropria- 
tions, and one fund may be exhausted while another still has a 
balance. I commend the gentleman to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM], who has at his beck and call a committee 
with inquisitorial powers that can get the information which 
the gentleman desires. I trust that he will get accurate and 
correct information, and if he does he will find that the Secretary 
is ready to pay those claims which have been adjudicated, if 
he has funds. But I want to suggest the fact that the claimants 
in Ohio had to have three investigations before they were abie 
to fix the amount, and that might be said to be one of the reasons 
why they have not been more promptly paid. 

Mr. KEARNS. Each one of the investigators agreed that the 
farmers whose crop had been taken should have a certain 
amount. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What made them send back twice three 
omoa to settle the claims which had been settled by the first 

ard? 

Mr. KEARNS. 
second. 


U 
The gentleman from Ohio contradicts him- 


I do not know; they rejected the first and 
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Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman will yield, let me say that 
the reason that the claims have not been paid is that there was 
a provision put in the sundry civil bill, passed in the extra ses- 
sion of Congress, which in a way repealed prior legislation and 
prevented the War Department from paying these claims. 

Mr. KEARNS. That was for the purchase of land—I am 
talking about the payment of these claimants for crops. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg you gentlemen not to go away say- 
ing to yourselves that I am making a partisan speech. I am 
not. I trust that the committee will really find out the facts, 
will lay them before this House and before the American peo- 
ple, but I am awfully tired, as I am sure Members on that side 
are, of this eternal growling and grumbling about things which 
the committee does not seem to know much about, If there is 
anything wrong, for God's sake turn the light on and put the 
wrongdoers on the rack, but do not come here like a garrulous 
and quarrelsome old woman with the rheumatism, continually 
growling and whining about the War Department. You know, 
as I must know, that the War Department of this Government 
was called upon to perform a task which in its proportions 
was never equaled in the history of the world. [Applause.] 
You know it if you know anything. You know that the little 
organization we had in the way of an Army, with all of the 
immense expansion entailed by the emergency, with the ineffl- 
ciency of civilians called from civil life to take up new duties, 
could not function perfectly and properly in every particular. 
I declare that the story of the War Department in that great 
struggle and its achievements reads like the moving chapters 
ef an enchanted tale. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. SHErRwoop]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. IRLAND] may have permission to extend his 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. IRELAND] 
may have permission to extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? : 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say just a few 
plain words on a subject that I consider of vital moment, and 
that is the question of some bonus for the soldiers of the World 
War. On the 9th of November, 1919, I introduced a bill to give a 
$500 bonus to these soldiers, and I understand a number of such 
bills have been introduced. 

Shortly after that the American Legion met in national conven- 
tion in Minneapolis, and they failed to indorse by official action 
any of these bills. There are in all four organizations of World 
War soldiers—the American Legion, the Private Soldiers and 
Sailors League, the Veterans’ Legion, and the Rank and File. 
Later the national committee of the American Legion met at 
Indianapolis and changed the attitude—if they had the power to 
do so—of the former decision of the league. For this reason 
Congress is not to blame for the delay in considering relief legis- 
lation. 

DO IT NOW. 

Reports are now coming from all over the country—and I am 
getting letters from Maine to California—demanding a bonus. I 
do not know why they should write so many letters to me, prob- 
ably because of the fact that at one time in my life I had the 
honor of being a soldier. I believe there is real merit in this 
claim for aid to our World War soldiers, and whatever is done 
ought to be done now. 

After the Civil War, which was of four years’ duration, in 
which we had from first to last 2,212,272 soldiers enlisted, the 
Government did nothing for our soldiers. I bear witness that 
in the Forty-third Congress, in the winter of 1873-74, Gen. 
James A. Garfield, then the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, afterwards President of the United States, made 
an address on this floor, in which he stated that the total appro- 
priation for pensions for the soldiers of the Civil War that year 
was only $26,000,000. We received no substantial recognition 
at all until 14 years after the war was over. This neglect im- 
posed great hardships upon the discharged veterans. 

I submit a letter which is a fair specimen of the letters I 
have received. It is in the Toledo Blade of February 18. 
This soldier saw real service overseas: 


If the American zaron is not going to make a political issue of the 


mistreatment of soldiers, both in the service and after their return 
g they were insulted with th 


home, when e mere cat hand-out of 
$60, then I ask of what use is the American Legion? What is it 
organized for? 7 


I served 23 months on 6 fronts, and was in 2 drives—Argonne 
and Ypres. I am not a crab, but wish to express my views, as I have 


the right to. Can any fair-thinking citizen say we received a 


deal? Had we 100 cent efficiency in the management of the Goy- 
amore instead of about 40 per cent agan f we could have recelved 


bonus, and it would have cost the Government much less 
to prosecute the war at that. 


see many of our boys are still wearing their uniforms. Probably 
have never ee they got home had money enough to buy a suit. One 
big trouble is that the people can't v what soldiers went 
through in the war. If they could understand, they would hang their 
heads in shame at the measly $60 we were presented upon our return, 


REDUCE THE ARMY TO A PRACE BASIS. 


According to reports the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House has provided for a Regular Army in time of peace of 
250,000 men and about 18,000 officers. This is the largest army 
ever before organized in peace times. Why not reduce this Army 
of wasteful idlers to a rational military force and give to our 
victorious soldiers a substantial relief measure? That will not 
only show the Nation’s gratitude, but will appeal in duty and 
justice to every patriotic citizen. If Congress will reduce our 
Regular Army to a sensible peace basis, we can then give to every 
honorably discharged soldier of the World War a bonus of $500 
without increasing one dollar the aggregate appropriation for 
the Army and Navy, as now proposed by the Military and Naval 
Committees of the House and Senate. 

WHY UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING? 


All lovers of peace will regret in sorrow that the important 
Military Committee of the House of Representatives has in- 
dorsed in the Army bill, by a vote of 11 to 9, a provision for" 
universal military training. According to the estimate made by 
the leader on the Republican side of the House, we are Hable 
to squander $900,000,000 on this worse than useless project at a 
time when there is a universal demand for production of the 
necessaries of life in order to reduce the high cost of living. 
Taking the farmers’ boys away from the fields, the laborers 
from the shops, and the miners from the mines in order to 
build up a military autocracy in this country is eriminal idiocy. 
All this in imitation of the deposed German Kaiser and the 
imperialistic monarchies of the Old World. 

LINCOLN’S VIEW OF MILITARISM. 


The stars never looked down upon a more deplorable spectacle 
than Europe presents to-day. And the country that inaugurated 
universal military training and a universal preparedness for 
war—the German Empire—is realizing in universal ruin the 
inevitable result of imperialism and militarism—twin devils of 
greed and brutality. And shall the United States imitate the 
fatal mistakes of the former German Kaiser? Every patriotic 
American with brains enough to think says “No.” Shall our 
stalwart young men be taken from the peaceful pursuits of 
profitable industry and have their well-directed energy and 
ambition turned into destructive pursuits? In the language of 
Abraham Lincoln, fix their plastic minds upon the exceeding 
brightness of military glory; that attractive rainbow that rises 
in showers of blood; that serpent’s eye that charms to destroy.” 

Restored production is absolutely essential to normal eco- 
nomic conditions. Hence to take our stalwart young men from 
the farms and shops and mines to join the great array of non- 
producers and idlers, now in the nonproducing class, and add 
$900,000,000 burden to the bent backs of the taxpayers is an 
utterly indefensible policy. 

WHY PREPARE FOR WAR? 

Why is it to-day, when we are at peace with all the world 
and burdened by a national debt that staggers belief, that we 
should again prepare for war? How utterly idiotic is the idea 
that any foreign European nation, exhausted in fighting men, 
with business and industry paralyzed, loaded down with a debt 
that can not be paid, with its lands filled with millions of 
widows and five times as many fatherless children, with 
6,000,000 maimed and crippled soldiers—legless, armless, sight- 
less, and insane—who have escaped from the damp pity of the 
trenches and lurid hell of battle, are going to make an impos- 
sible crossing of 4,000 miles of ocean with an army that is 
impossible to equip or transport and attack 120,000,000 people 
of the United States between whom there is no quarrel. 

JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY COMMENDED, ' 


The hour is due to strike the death knell of militarism and 
imperialism. The hour has come to call back the Republic of 
our fathers to its own. The hour is at hand to cast off the 
greed of empire and return once more to the plain simplicity of 
Jeffersonian democracy. Let us hope and pray that in this 
epoch-making year a second Jefferson will arise, inspired with 
the same irrepressible genius of democracy, and redeem this 
Nation from imperialism and militarism and vampirism now 
sucking drop by drop the lifeblood of a great, brave, patient 
people. 
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RECOMMENDS OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

The uppermost and most vital question before Congress to-day 
is how best to deal with the acute conflicts between capital and 
labor and to appease the general unrest. In my judgment an 
old-age pension law, while not a sovereign remedy, would prove 
a valuable aid. 

I introduced an “ old age” pension bill in January, 1916, and 
have reintroduced this bill in this Congress. The United States 
is the only great country around the world, except Russia, that 
has failed to enact legislation for the care and comfort of its 
worn-out workers. The men and women of the shops, mines, 
and farms, who produce all our wealth and who have made 
this the richest Nation around the world, are treated with total 

_ indifference after their working days are over and turned out 
to frostbitten grass and cold neglect like a worn-out dray horse. 
And yet our orators and statesmen call this the only great Re- 
public on earth, where the people—the plain people, if you 
plense have the rule and destiny of the Republic in their keep- 
ing. Nothing would do such valuable service in healing the 
constant conflicts between capital and labor as a system of old- 
age pensions, such as an English Province, under an English 
King, inaugurated way out on the broad Pacific Ocean. Not 
only would this benign alleviation of the woes of the workers 
heal the antagonism now so apparent in labor strikes, but it 
would be an inspiration of patriotism to every worthy worker in 
the United States. Our flag would then be a hope and a symbol 
of helpfulness, saying to every son of toil be true, be faithful to 
your trust, and when old age comes on apace this flag with the 
shining stars will be your protector and a grateful Nation will 
help you to make your last days on earth comfortable and full of 
gratitude. As a matter of national defense, it would be a cog- 
nate inspiration to every worker. 

Under our form of government, with all power not conceded 
to the Federal Government reserved to the States, it is not 
within the jurisdiction of Congress to enact contributory old- 
age pensions. Hence my bill is based on the system success- 
fully adopted in New Zealand. How generously or how justly 
have we provided for the benevolent succor of our great army 
of industrial workers after their working days are over? Is 
the proposition to take care in their old age of the men and 
women whose industry and skill made this the richest Nation 
around the world to be given no serious consideration, when 
the leading monarchies of the Old World haye made this hu- 
mane legislation the basic idea of their economic policy? 

OLD-AGB PENSIONS LN FRANCE. 

The law establishing a universal compulsory system of old- 
age insurance for workmen and employees in France was en- 
acted in March, 1910, and promulgated in April of that year. 
The law is an extension of the law of July 14, 1905, which estab- 
lished a right to relief on the part of all persons over 70 years 
of age. 

The old-age pension law of Great Britain provides in brief 
that every British subject of 20 years’ standing and residence 
in the United Kingdom who has attained the age of 70 years 
and is without a yearly income in excess of £31 10s. ($157.50) 
shall, on application, receive a weekly pension ranging in 
about 1s. to 5s. To the continental island of New Zealand 
belongs the credit of being the first country in the world to 
establish a straight-out old-age pension system. 

After the subject had been agitated about two years an act 
was passed in 1898, going into effect on the ist of November of 
that year, which provided for the payment of old-age pensions 
out of the general revenues of the Government to persons duly 
qualified under the law, without contributions from either the 
beneficiaries or employers. This pension is fixed at $130 per year 
for laborers of either sex over 65 years. The first State of the 
Commonwealth of Australia inaugurated old-age pensions in 
1901. Later, in 1908, the Commonwealth Parliament established 
old-age pensions for all the old worn-out workers in this great 
continental island, ranging as high as $260 a year. 

Belgium: Pensions are paid at the age of 65 years, after 30 
years’ service, or in case of physical disability after 10 years’ 
service. 

Holland: Pensions are paid to all employees reaching 65 
years of age, or for disability after 10 years’ service. 

Sweden: Pensions are paid at the age of 65 years after 35 
years’ service. 

Switzerland: Each of the 22 Cantons has a different civil- 
pension system. Teachers are the only federal employees who 
are pensioned. 

Turkey: After 30 years’ service a pension may be claimed if, 
through sickness or bodily infirmity, the employee is unable to 
attend to the duties of his office. 

Egypt: A service pension may be claimed after 25 years’ serv- 
ice, All employees are retired by law at the age of 65, 


Japan: Pensions are paid after 15 years’ service, beginning 
at one-quarter of the salary and increasing one two-hundred- 
and-fortieth for each year of service over 15. Any official may 
retire at the age of 60 years. ‘ 

Even big railroad corporations, that are said to have no soul, 
have inaugurated old-age pensions. The Baltimore & Ohio was 
the first railroad in the United States to grant a pension to 
superannuated workmen. This was in 1884. The Chicago & 
North Western Railroad inaugurated an old-age pension in 1900, 
pensioning employees of 30 years’ service who reach the age of 
70. years 1 per cent of the average monthly pay. The Lake 
Shore, the Pennsylvania, and other trunk lines have adopted 
service pensions for faithful employees when their days of use- 
fulness are past, all based on merit and long service. We have 
bills before Congress that are meritorious pensioning the old 
and faithful clerks who have served the Government for a quar- 
ter of a century. My bill makes no distinction between the 
faithful and long-service employees of the Government and the 
faithful and long-service workers who do the world’s work and 
produce the world’s wealth in our mines and factories and fields, 

The following important railroads have adopted the old-age 
pension system: Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, the Delaware & Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, the Houston & Texas Central Railroad, the 
Illinois Central Railroad, the Oregon Short Line, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, the Rock 
Island System, the Southern Pacific Railroad, the Union Pacific, 
the New York Central Lines. All together these trunk lines 
aggregate 45 per cent of the entire railroad mileage of the United 
States. They provide for a liberal pension on the retirement of 
their faithful employees. Nearly 1,000,000 men are employed. 
They provide, on an average, a pension of 30 per cent of the 
salary of the employee for the past 10 years. Retirement is per- 
mitted at 65 years and compulsory at 70. No contributions are 
required from railroad workers. 

WHAT THE FLAG STANDS FOR. 

Did it ever occur to you that a national flag is chiefly valuable 
for what it stands for? The flag of a Republie like ours is 
typical of the Nation’s purpose, in the line of justice, equality, 
and the humanities. The purpose of a people or a nation are 
only reflected in its laws. Humane legislation is the surest in- 
spiration for loyalty of the men and women who do the world’s 
work. Let us recognize the claims of the industrial classes in 
the speedy passage of alleviating laws. This would inspire a 
more sympathetic admiration for the flag and a deeper devotion 
to our best ideals of democracy than unmeaning flag waving 
and skyrocket oratory, exploiting extravagant armies and navies, 
and domination of the big oceans. This bill is constitutional 
and meritorious, and if enaeted into law will appease and mollify 
the acute conflicts between capital and labor now threatening 
our industrial life. It will do more to mollify the conflicts be- 
tween capital and labor than all the labor laws of the past. It 
will not only give hope and comfort to our great army of wealth 
producers but will place this Nation on a par in benign legisla- 
tion with the hereditary monarchies of the Old World. 

WHY COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE? 


England had just abolished compulsory military service, 
Compulsory military training and compulsory military service 
are yoked sinister evils, absolutely hostile to democracy. Are 
we less democratic than Great Britain under a hereditary King? 

At the close of our great Civil War Gen. Grant, then the fore- 
most soldier of the modern world, approved the muster out of 
all the volunteers, reducing our standing army to 25,000 men. 
There was a powerful and aggressive element in the North 
clamoring for a war with England. During the war Confederate 
cruisers, built in English shipyards and armed in English 
arsenals, had driven American commerce from the seas and 
oceans of the world, but President Grant favored the Geneva 
court of arbitration. 

Lord Morley, in his life of Gladstone, says: - 

The treaty of Washington and the Geneva arbitration stand out as 
the most notable victories in the nineteenth century in the noble art of 
preventive diplomacy and the most signal exhibition of self-command in 
two or three of the great powers of the western world. 

At Appomattox Grant stood on fame’s topmost pinnacie the 
foremost man in all the world, but in the Geneva award he was 
greater than at Appomattox. [Applause.] 

WHY NOT PREPARE FOR PEACE? 


We are to-day at peace with all the world. Why should we 
prepare for war when we have never had a war in over a century 
and a quarter of national life that was not of our own seeking? 
No nation on either side of the Atlantic has ever attacked us 
when we were numerically weak. 

We are at peace with all the world. Let us strive, as becomes 
the citizens of a Christian nation, to make that peace perma- 
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nent and perpetual. Let us put aside all thoughts of gun and 
sword as unworthy our traditions and history and look to a 
future wherein the flag of our shining stars of States shall be a 
beacon light beckoning our people to peaceful pursuits and so- 
cial and moral betterment. The great present, with its glowing 
zeal for humanity, with a culture deepened and broadened by 
science and enriched by all history, with its strong-winged soul 
of prophecy hot and glowing with blood beats of a realized 
brotherhood of man claims us and calls us to stand by the 
ancient faith. [Applause.] 

It is the verdict of universal history that no military nation 
was ever a moral or progressive nation. Peace is constructive, 
war is destructive; peace means prosperity and progress, war is 
hell and uproar, > 


APPENDIX. 


The following letter from a devout disciple of the lowly Naza- 
rene is a trifle radical, but has some illuminating opinions on 
a pair of noted historical characters: 


OBERLIN, OHIO, February 21, 1920, 


Hon. Isaac SHERWOOD, 

Dear Sm: For several years it has been my wish and intention to 
write you to express my admiration for the attitude you have taken on 
various occasions on . measures and questions. 

When our country was rushed into the infernal World War, contrary 
to the earnest wish of the overwhelming majority of our people, and 
it was announced that the House had voted, I said, First of all, I 
want to see the roll of honor,” and I saw your name among the fifty or 
so noble men who had stood out against the . I took 
note that you had served in our Grand Army for the defense of the 
Union, a cause that demanded the enthusiasm and devotion of every true 
patriot and every real American. I also took note of several other in- 


finger in defense of his country in those trying times. 
0 

Kapana es Mr. Choate had been 
bro! 


for es our coun 
made up largely of ol 
of his country in the 


sion that are being taken in our country are 3 socialists by the 
thouse nds, and 5 Hoang Boats of ae much worse 

7 res and since , yours, 

SE 12 5 7 1 (Rev.) Henry A. Toop. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN QUOTED, 


Benjamin Franklin, the leading scientist and most thorough- 

going patriot of the Revolutionary epoch, said: 

illar of free governm 5 
6 . of a free Breer 10 dis. 
solved and tyranny is erected on its ruins, 

Mr. SISSON. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I hope I may 
be allowed to proceed without interruption, and I wish to say 
in the beginning that I will not yield to interruptions during the 
short time I have. 8 

I would not intrude upon the time of the committee this after- 
noon but for the fact that on account of the very limited time 
that has been granted for debate on the conference report on 
the railroad bill I will be unable to get very much time then. 
Therefore I have sought this opportunity to give expression in 
a meager way to what I think about the conference report as a 
general proposition. 

I have never in my life seen a bill reported by any committee 
of Congress or reported by any conference conunittee that 
was as big as this bill or that contained as many provisions as 
this bill contains, with which I agreed in toto. I do not agree 
to this bill in toto. In other words, I do not agree with every 
provision in this bill. 

But conscious of my responsibility here as a Representative 
at this time, who intends to do what he conceives to be his duty 
regardless of threats that may come from the outside, regard- 
less of the threats that may come from any organization, either 
among the owners or among the employees of the carriers, con- 
sclous that whatever action I may take and whatever vote I 
may cast will be subject to criticism and subject to being mis- 
understood; believing and knowing that something must be 
done in this situation between now and the Ist day of March 
or chaos and bankruptcy will occur in one of the greatest of all 


of our industries, I um going to vote for the adoption of this 
conference report to-morrow. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] to-day made 
a speech here upon this floor that would have been proper prob- 
ably in some places, but certainly it was not proper to be made 
here. It was an appeal that should have fallen upon deaf ears 
in a body like this. When a man gets up here and all the argu- 
ment that he has to make against the adoption of a bill by this 
House is to try to throw fear into its Members by saying that 
they will be misunderstood and defeated if they vote for it, it 
were better that he had not spoken here. [Applause.] 

Last night over in the majority room of the House Office 
Building occurred a most remarkable meeting. Sentiments were 
expressed there by men outside of Congress, and some inside, 
that I had hoped would never find their way into this Capitol. 
There was talk of the autocracy of capital. There was talk of 
Members of this Congress being swayed because they are afraid 
to go in the face of capital. They preached against this bill and 
against what are called the labor provisions of this bill. Every 
man in this presence, every man in this country who under- 
stands the situation, knows that it is not the labor provisions to 
which Mr. Gompers and his organization object. [Applause.] 
No man or set of men in America to-day can write a bill for 
the return of the railroads to their owners that Mr. Gompers 
and the other labor leaders will indorse. [Applause.] They 
want the Plumb plan. They want a two years’ extension of 
Government control. And why do they want a two years’ ex- 
tension of Government control? It has been hard enough for 
the House committee and the Senate committee and the con- 
ference committee to unscramble the situation which has existed 
as long as it has. 

These men know that if this situation goes on and if the rail- 
roads are held in Government control for two years more, it 
means what they are after, which is Government ownership, and 
Government ownership only. Has it come to pass in this coun- 
try that the free representatives of a free people can be scared 
by the threat of Mr. Gompers or anyone else who represents 
less than 5 per cent of the people of this land? The fear that 
would come to me would be to vote against this bill and to have 
this riot of waste go on for two years more. [Applause.] I be- 
lieve, my friends, that the time has come in this country when 
the people who are free and who intend to remain free, who 
sent their sons to the battle fields of France, there to bleed and 
die that autocracy in Europe may be destroyed, are going to 
see to it that the 95 per cent of the people of this land rule it, 
and not the autocracy of the 5 per cent. [Applause.} The issue 
is going to be joined pretty soon. This is only one of the threats 
with which we have come in contact. A few years ago, when we 
had up the antistrike provision before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I heard Mr. Gompers make the 
defiant declaration that if that committee reported that bill 
and Congress adopted it, he served notice on them in advance 
that he would violate that law. Surely after making such a 
declaration as that he can not be considered a wise and a sane 
leader. [{Applause.] 

There are some things in this bill that I do not like, but there 
are so many things in it that are vital, that are necessary, that I 
can not meet my responsibility as a Representative here and 
vote against the bill. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] said the 
railroads say that they need something, the conference commit- 
tee say that they need something, but labor does not need any- 
thing. All they ask is that the Government keep the railroads 
for two years; that the public does not ask anything in this 
matter and that it is only Wall Street that asks for favors in 
this bill. Then he went on to say, I have already demonstrated 
to you and convinced you that nothing needs to be done.” 

He did not convince any sane man who had ever studied this 
question, who had intelligence enough to understand it, that 
something must not be done. Every man who understands this 
situation, every man who has studied this question, knows that 
if the railroads go back to private ownership on the ist day of 
March without additional legislation, within 90 days all the 
railroads, with the possible exception of three or four, will either 
be in bankruptcy or in the hands of receivers, 

If I know anything I know that the people of this land are 
sick and tired of Government operation of the railroads, which 
has brought a higher rate, placed millions of additional debt 
on the backs of an already overburdened and tax-weary people, 
and which has given us a seryice poorer and more inefficient 
than we have ever known before, 

The cost of material has gone up; labor lias been increased 
practically a billion dollars. If the railroads go back to pri- 
vate ownership on the ist of March without anything having 
been done the prewar rates will go into effect and war wages 
will remain in effect. 
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Much complaint has been made about the guaranty pro- 
visions in this bill. I would rather it could have been worked 
out otherwise. My primitive opinion and my primitive preju- 
dices are against a proposition like that, but my judgment is a 
judgment of the cloister and not a judgment of one who is put 
up against the real situation and those who may have some 
understanding of that situation. 

Those of us who live in the sparsely settled sections of the 
country where there are few railroads, where we know that in 
the past five years not a thousand miles of railroads have been 
built in the whole country, where we need railroads, where 
we need efficient service, know that if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission sets a rate under which the Union Pacific and the 
Santa Fe can make only a fair per cent on the value of their 
property, those small roads will starve to death. 

They serve communities and they should not be torn up and 
these communities not be allowed to prosper and not have 
service. If we set a rate that will make a fair return on the 
investment of the capital of weak roads, then the Union Pacific 
and roads of that character will get an unreasonably high 
return. I say I do not like the guaranty feature, I do not like 
the name of it, but I have not got anything better to offer at 
this time. Have you? You who are going to vote against this 
bill, do you have anything better to offer? Do you want either 
one of the two bills that have been introduced and urged 
before our committee as a substitute? Do you want the two 
years’ extension of Government control introduced by Mr. 
Stus, of Tennessee? Do you want the Plumb plan as intro- 
duced by Mr. Sts? Do you want the Government to bond 
itself for $20,000,000,000 dnd turn over to the employees of the 
railroad all the railroads. in the country to please Mr. Plumb 
and Mr. Gompers? 

This bill as much insures and as much guarantees that the 
rich roads shall not receive more than a certain amount as it 
guarantees that the poor roads shall receive a reasonable 
amount. It takes off from the rich roads and insures that the 
poor roads will amount to something. 

I want to call the attention of gentlemen of this committee 
who are in the sections of the country that have the short-line 
railroads that there has never been a time since railroading first 
began when the short lines, the originating lines, have been done 
justice. The trunk lines to which they have been feeders have 
handed out to them in the division of freight a small amount— 
many times and most of the time upon a mileage apportion- 
ment—and anyone who has ever studied the question knows that 
the short line or originating carrier can not live on a mileage 
basis in the division of freight. 

This bill says that hereafter a mileage basis shall not be the 
controlling factor in the division of rates between the originat- 
ing carrier and the trunk line, and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is given power to make a division that may 
take care of the roads that originate the traffic, the roads that- 
go out into virgin territory and develop our land, roads that 
are as essential to the life and prosperity of the country as the 
trunk lines. That is one provision I would ask you who live 
in the far West and many sections of the South to think 
well of before you vote against the bill. 

Gentlemen here say that when the value of the railroads is 
set, poor securities and watered stock will enter into the value, 
and yet when you vote against this conference report you will 
vote against the only bill you have got a chance to vote for that 
will bring about a house cleaning among the railroads. This 
conference report contains practically word for word the bill 
that we passed in this House in 1914, with practical unanimity, 
known as the Rayburn stock and bond bill, which says that 
hereafter before any railroad of this land shall issue any new 
securities, put them on the market, it shall come before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and under oath set forth the 
reason why it desires this issue, and before it can issue and put 
on the market these securities the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a capable governing body, must itself pass upon the 
question. When you yote against this bill you vote against a 
law that will cause this house cleaning among the railroads, that 
will cause the railroad securities, instead of being hawked 
around as watered stock and as spurious securities, to stand 
for value and inean something. 

No one in the future can say that railroad stocks and bonds 
are “ wind and water” as has been the case too often in the past. 
Not only shall the issuance be supervised but after the stocks 
and bonds are put upon the market and sold thé commission has 
the power to call the railroads’ managers before them and have 
proof made that the money was spent for the purposes set out 
in the application for authority to issue the securities. It seems 
strange that the men who at present are the loudest in their 


talk about watered stock should be opposing a bill in toto which 
carries this most necessary feature and which will cure the 
very evil of which they complain. 

Some argue against this provision that it will take away from 
the State commissions their right to control these issues and say 
that it is a violation of the rights of the States. I, too, stand 
for State rights, and I contend that my State, that has had an 
efficient stock and bond law for many years, has the right to be 
protected against the States that have no such laws. I would 
also call the attention of these gentlemen to the fact that the 
convention of State railroad commissioners of the United States 
have indorsed over and over again this very measure which 
insures that all stocks and bonds shall be regulated and also 
insures that there shall be uniformity. 

Many other provisions of this report I would like to discuss, 
but my time is too limited to permit. 

Men talk here of a guaranty for six months. All that we do 
in this bill is to extend the standard return for six months, which 
time it will take the Interstate Commerce Commission to work 
out a new rate structure. ° 

Government control and operation of the railroads has been 
a costly and in many ways a bitter experience. It has cost the 
Government many million dollars a month more than the reve- 
nues of the roads to keep them going. Before this experience 
many good men were drawn to the belief that there was virtue 
in Government ownership. But this experiment has cured them. 
If the millions that we have lost in this business had demon- 
strated to these misguided, although patriotic and otherwise 
thoughtful, citizens the futility and insanity of Government 
ownership, the money has not been lost entirely in vain. It 
demonstrates a truth as old as man—when the laws of health 
are violated the violator will suffer for it. When governing 
powers violate a fundamental economic policy, the penalty must 
also be paid in fullest measure. It is the business of government 
to regulate and govern business, not go into business. 

Mr. this is only one of the many measures 
that I want to see passed in this and the succeeding Con- 
gress, I want to see all of these war powers repealed and 
the Government get out of these expensive and socialistic 
businesses. I want to get back to normal. When these mat- 
ters are attended to then I want to see our Americanization, 
law strengthened. I believe in an America for Americans. 
This country is too small for any man or set of men who pay 
allegiance to any other Government or any other flag. This 
is no place for the man who violates our law—be he high 
or low, rich or poor. The anarchist and the Bolshevist shall 
go. This is a mighty good country because 99 per cent of 
the people, regardless of section or party, are good citizens 
and loyal. And when a crisis comes, they will stand together. 
When the red hand of anarchy and lawlessness is thrust to- 
ward the throat of liberty, patriots will forget their differ- 


ences. 

But back to the question of this report. Yes, it is easy to 
vote against a bill like this. Many provisions will be criticized. 
If I were willing to shirk my responsibility and wanted to go 
in the path of least resistance, knowing that many provisions 
of this bill will be criticized and that I would be asked why 
did you pass this, why did you pass that, and why did you 
pass the other, I could excuse myself very easily by saying 
that I voted against the whole bill. 

But realizing the situation we are now in, knowing that 
it is going to be destructive if legislation is not passed be- 
fore the railroads are returned to private ownership, I can 
not, feeling as I do, take upon my shoulders the responsibility 
of not being willing to share here with my fellows whatever 
responsibility there comes in passing upon this question and 
solving it as I believe for the best interests of all concerned. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. In connection with the consideration of this 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill I want to 
express my appreciation of the splendid work done on the bill by 
the members of the committee, and particularly the subcom- 
mittee. The Members on both sides have worked earnestly and 
faithfully on this very difficult piece of appropriation legisla- 
tion. There is not an appropriation bill which comes before the 
House which is quite so intricate and difficult as is the legislative 
bill. It inyolves the fortunes of a very large number of people 
and relates to many and diversified portions of the public sery- 
ice, and when the time arrives when we must greatly reduce esti- 
mates on such a bill, the committee that has the matter in charge 
has as hard a problem before it as can possibly be placed before 
any legislative committee. I am certain that the subcommittee 
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and the full committee performed their duties with an eye single 
te the public interest, and all of the members of the committee 
are to be congratulated. If they have made any mistakes, they 
are mistakes of the head and not of the heart. I think the bill 
as a whole, and practically all of its items, are entitled to the 
favorable judgment of the House. 5 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the discussion of the Indian 
appropriation bill, the first appropriation pill to be considered 
this session of Congress, I briefly reviewed the financial situa- 
tion and expressed the opinion that whatever else we might do, 
our one compelling and paramount duty was that of practicing 
strict economy in the appropriation and expenditure of the 
people's money. 

I called attention to the fact that this was not only essential 
in order to avoid financial difficulty—possibly financial dis- 
aster—but that, in view of the fact that extravagant public ex- 
penditure is one of the most potent causes in advancing living 
costs, it was important to economize in Government expenditures 
in order to help reduce the high cost of living. 

In this connection I expressed the opinion that we should, in 
making our appropriations, reduce the estimates carried in the 
Book of Estimates in excess of a billion dollars, and stated that 
in order to do this it would be necessary to accomplish an average 
reduction of about 28 per cent in the appropriations as compared 
with the estimates, è 1 

We have now progressed far enough in our appropriation pro- 
gram to be able to forecast the probable outcome, and I am very 
glad to be able to say that we have up to this time, and including 
this bill, met our expectations in the matter of reductions. 

This is the seventh of the 13 regular annual appropriation bills, 
and when this bill has passed the House we shall have, as to the 
number of bills, more than half completed our appropriation 
program for the year. 

On the appropriation bills which have thus far been reported 
to and considered by the House, excepting the bill for the Post 
Office Service, which is approximately self-supporting—to wit, 
the Indian, rivers and harbors, Diplomatic and Consular, Agri- 
cultural, Military Academy, and legislative—we have effected 
a saving of a little over $66,000,000 below the estimates, or a 
little less than 25 per cent. As these bills include several on 
which the suggested average of reduction was not anticipated, 
the showing made is even better than we had expected. 

On the bill now before us the reduction below the estimates 
amounts to nearly 519,000,000, or approximately 15 per cent. 
The reduction below the appropriations for the current year 
amounts to about $23,500,000, This is certainly a splendid show- 
ing when we take into consideration the fact that this bill pro- 
vides, in the main, for salaries, and that the only saving that 
can be made is in the number of salaries to be paid. 

The reduction is very marked when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that this bill contains several large and unusual 
items, such as upward of $42,000,000 for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for collecting taxes and enforcing the provisions of the 
national prohibition act, nearly $11,000,000 for the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, and $5,000,000 for the expenses of the 
Fourteenth Decennial Census. These three items, totaling up- 
ward of $58,000,000, are in amount considerably more than half 
of the total carried in the bill. 

I take advantage of this opportunity to again emphasize the 
importance of economy. We must reduce the estimates by up- 
ward of a billion dollars or we shall increase the floating, un- 
bonded indebtedness; and even though we accomplish this re- 
duction, which I am quite certain we shall, it will be of no avail 
if outside of and beyond the estimates we make enormous 
expenditures. 

We can not increase our floating debt without inviting disas- 
ter, we can not issue bonds for investment purposes without 

‘greatly reducing the present value of outstanding Government 
securities and threatening the stability of our specie basis, and 
we can not issue bonds in small denominations which would be- 
come a part of the circulation of the country without inviting all 
of the disasters above enumerated and the additional calamity 
of tremendously increasing the cost of living through the expan- 
sion of the circulating medium. 

Economy to the limit and no new obligations, unless they are 
accompanied with provisions to raise the sum required by taxa- 
tion, is the only sound basis of action. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I now yield one minute to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoontTz]. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I wish also to extend 
my felicitation to the Committee on Appropriations for the work 
they have done on this bill. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an editorial from the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer, written by Mr. Herschel C. 
Ogden, a brilliant newspaper man. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing the editorial referred to. Is there objection? : 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, have we not established a precedent of not publishing these 
editorials in the Recor? If gentlemen desire to have them re- 
printed in the newspapers for circulation in their districts, it is 
easy enough to have that done. I regret very much to do this, 
but as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], who 
usually looks after that sort of thing, does not seem to be in- 
terested, I object. tas 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard» s 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss}. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not want the occasion to pass without speaking a word of 
approval of the high standard of statesmanship taken a mo- 
ment ago by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raxnunx l. He 
speaks from a judgment that is well matured, out of a mind that 
is clear in its conceptions, and with a heart that is courageous— 
qualities that are very much in demand at this time, so far as 
legislation is concerned. 

I want now to address myself for a few moments in comment 
upon a remarkable statement, made by’ probably the highest 
authority on military affairs in our country, in respect to the 
physical defects of the youth of the country as brought out in 
the draft findings. I read from a statement that I think is 
astonishing, although it is common knowledge. 

I read from a speech of Gen. Wood, April 12, 1919: 

The last mobilization—in fact, the entire mobilization for this war 
showed a very alarming condition, so far as the physical condition of 
the men of our country is concerned. The standards under the draft 
were dropped very low, and we took perhaps in the neighborhood of 70 
per cent. Only about one in five, or about 20 per cent, would have 
passed the physical examination required for the Regular Army or the 
marines in time of peace. In order to get men for the war the bars 
were lowered very materially. Of the men who came certain racial 
groups presented very heavy percentage of physical deficiencies. Some 
racial 8 averaged 334 per cent unfit for services because of vice 
diseases. thers ran from 8 to 12 per cent. In addition to this condi- 
tion of unfitness, bad enough in itself, but infinitely bad when you think 
of its effect upon the population as a whole, and remember that this 
condition was found in those who were considered fit to send down 
to the camps—and when you remember that you can imagine what the 
condition was in the thirty-odd per cent who were not fit to send—were 
certain other conditions. 

Among the men who came we found no end of physical defects which 
could have been thoroughly corrected or prevent by sound physical 
training in early youth. We had all kinds of deformities, such as 
curyatures, hum -up shoulders, hollow chests, pigeon chests, distor- 
tions of various kinds, flat foot—all things that, if properly looked after 
earlier, could have been avoided. There were a great many cases of 
3 defective teeth, with resulting digestive disturbance. In fact, 
the draft showed an almost entire disregard, so far as our people as a 
whole are concerned, of sound parara training and of remedial trainin 
in early youth. The vast majority of these boys who came to us could 
have been made fit for military service if they had had any kind of 
supervision early in life. 5 

11 you can teach boys to stand up straight, and give them the habit 
of deep breathing, not haying them overdo in muscular exercise, but 
taking just enough to make them alert, ving them those exercises 
which develop quick coordination, real coordination of mind and muscle, 
when we get them then it is a very easy task to train them in military 
work, But of the men who came to us during the war no end of them 
were heavy of foot, slow in coordination, and clumsy in gait, and it took 
months of real hard work to make them nimble, active men. There is 
nothing mysterious about military 8 It is very simpie and very 
quickly accomplished with the private soldier when he gets a perfect 
physical specimen. 

Members of the House will recall the sensation created when 
these results were given out by the recruiting officers. They 
became the subject of wide discussion upon almost every educa- 
tion platform, whether the pulpit or forum. . People were under- 
taking to find the source of these defects, whether it was a mere 
matter of neglect, something that could have been avoided, and 
there was a campaign started as early as the middle of 1917 
to stimulate public sentiment for a higher and better physical 
training of the youth of the land. The recruiting officers’ re- 
port shows that there were defects in about 75 per cent of the 
applicants. Gen. Wood stated that not one in over five was 
received, which would be about 20 per cent. The draft records 
show that 37 per cent were totally rejected. The officials 
testify that fully one-half of the time spent in training in the 
camps was spent in conditioning the men in order to whip them 
into physical form ready for the training that would become 
necessary later on. 

Nobody questions the yalue of training. Nobody would, I 
am sure, refute or attempt even to controvert the value of 
athletic activities, which we find throughout the high-school life, 
the college life, and the university life. There is a ques- 
tion which is very pertinent and that is being discussed widely 
now in respect to military training, but I do not think there 
would be any dispute on the value of physical training if it 
could be brought within the compass of the schools of the 
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country. I am convinced that in high-school life and in college 
life there is no activity that means more for the esprit de corps 

and the upbuilding of the physical body, as well as the mental, 

than do the athletic exercises that are to be witnessed in the. 
various contests carried on, whether in competition or purely 
for training effect. I have always said that.if the school au- 
thorities could fix a standard of learning as a qualification for 

entry to these physical exercise, so that no one could play on a 
football team or a basketball team or take part in any of the 
athletic contests who did not bring himself up to an intellectual 
standard, it would be the mightiest stimulus to keep the 
intellectual standard up that the college could devise. I am 
sure that the greatest moral force that the schools of the country 
of to-day can exercise is to hold out as requirement to entry into 
athletic contests a standard of manhood and womanhood, and 
to establish that anyone who falls below the required standard 
shall be denied entrance into the contests. I think it is the 
most powerful moral influence in a contest to see one strike the 
line hard or meet another line coming just as hard, and at 
the same time not lose one’s temper, realizing that this is the 
hard knock that comes in the play of life. It is a powerful 
stimulus of moral discipline that will sustain one in the struggles 
when he gets into real life. 

As to the value of military training I do not now wish to 
speak. That is a point that is widely discussed, and variously 
discussed, and as to which there is a wide divergence of 
opinion, During my college days I had the opportunity to 
weigh the value of mental discipline assured by training under 
orders. I know of nothing which cultivates the power of atten- 
tion in a greater degree. I, know of no training which produces 
greater mental alertness which demands immediate execution 
the moment the command is given. These mental attributes are 
admitted, 

However, these and other mental and physical advantages 
do not necessitate the Nation’s entrance upon a system of com- 
pulsory military training at this time. 

Personally I am not averse to the effect individually it has 
upon the party receiving the training. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FHSS. I will yield to my friend from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Considering the gentleman's experience in 
reference to high schools and colleges, would he consider the 
military training in those schools detrimental to their success 
and work in educating the youth of the country? 

Mr. FESS. I would not agree to place military training in 
the high school. I am very much opposed to that. If we are 
to have compulsory military training, it will have to be by 
officers under the Government, outside of the school, in order 
to provide training under proper orders of all our youth and 
not limited to those who are in the schools. And I am per- 
fectly frank to say to my friend that I can not look with fayor 
upon compulsory military training at this time at all. There 
are reasons quite specific that I could offer against it. But 
this is what I am concerned about, that if 75 per cent of the 
flower of the country that were taken into the camps were 
found to have physical defects that might have been removed, 
it is up to the States and the Government to prevent those 
defects in childhood. That is the thing I have in mind, 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. : 

Mr. WINGO. Along the line the gentleman suggests, is it not 
true that flat feet and defective teeth and other defects of 
that kind, more often than otherwise, grow out of neglect in the 
early childhood and before children reach the age at which 
it is proposed to give them military training? 

Mr. FESS. That is absolutely true, and high military author- 
ity holds these defects unnecessary if proper care in youth is 
observed, 

I would say to the membership of the House, waving aside 
the military question about which there is much discussion, as 
well as general interest, I am absolutely convinced that either 
the States individually or the Nation, or both in cooperation, 
ought to set about to correct what was revealed by the draft 
records in the examination of our boys. It would seem to me 
that wisdom demands that there must be at once an effort made 
that will be operative in all the schools of the country to indi- 
cate to boys, for example, how to stand erect, how to breathe 
correctly, how to carry the body, how to go through the manual 
training—in a word, how to develop the physical body. There 
ought not to be any neglect that would cause persons to grow 
up with stooped shoulders if it could be avoided. There ought 
to be a stimulus upon every child, boy and girl, from early 
youth that should induce the National Government to cooperate 
with the States to insure a strong physical body, so that if we 
should ever get into a crisis where we should have to have sol- 


diers we would have strong, physically fit young men. 


It would 
not take long to put them in shape to meet what the war would 
require, This is attested by every consideration of reason and 
by the experience of all close observers. But if we permit the 
persistence through childhood of these physical defects, then 
we shall have the same problem and one can imagine how much 
it is going to require to take a physically defective boy and 
make out of him a strong soldier. That is the thing I hope we 
may in some way or other avoid by providing against the de- 
fects by a system of education carried on in school age by both 
State and Nation. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS, I yield to my friend. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The thought occurred to me as to whether 
or not in some of the cities now there is provision made for 
attention to these defects in the public schools. 

Mr. FESS. There is in a great many schools. This work 
in many cities has attracted the country. I will introduce 
a bill this afternoon, and I do it with the clearest conception 
of the great burdens upon our Government under which we 
are now suffering, and I will introduce it with the sharpest 
interest in economy, for I am frank to say that I am one of the 
Members of the House, and there are many on both sides, who 
will not hesitate to take the step to avoid any unnecessary 
expenditure; and I introduce it with the full understanding of 
the demands of the hour, for if we continue the unnecessary ex- 
penditure foisted upon us in behalf of winning the war we 
are destined to see the cost of the Government, which was 
$1,000,000,000 annually before the war, continue three and one- 
half times that—and none of us wants to do what will produce 
that result—but with this in my mind I will introduce a meas- 
ure this afternoon looking to the authority of the States and 
the Nation supplying physical training to every boy and girl 
from the age of 6 to 18 in order to make impossible these 
pliysical defectives that grow up right under the shadow of 
our schools as now conducted. This expenditure can be prop- 
erly enacted as an economy measure. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Nevada. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Does the gentleman feel that a 
Small corner in one of these departments could furnish ade- 
quate information to the various States for them to act upon 
and bring it nearer to home and have it more practical? Do 
you feel that that would be efficient? 

Mr. FESS. There is some objection, as there always has 
been, to the Government entering upon anything of this sort, 
and the objection goes to this feature, that education is a 
matter for the States. But the gentleman knows how I feel 
about that. I do not believe that the States without the 
stimulus of the Federal Government are going to do the work 
that is required. The appalling facts revealed recently show 
the need of education not yet afforded. We have entered upon 
Federal cooperation and education to remove certain disa- 
bilities in the way of ignorance. The land-grant college, the 
Smith-Lever Act, the Smith-Hughes Act, and the Fess-Kenyon 
bill all are examples of Federal cooperation with the States. 
The disability in the way of a physically defective body is ap- 
parent and is quite unnecessary, and I think the Government is 
justified in entering upon a campaign of cooperation to remove 
that disability. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I Will. 

Mr. MILLER, I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I am in perfect sympathy with his proposition, but for 
the purpose of information I would like to ask the gentleman 
under what clause of the Constitution it is possible in an 
educational way, of which the gentleman speaks, for the United 
States Government to compel the education of the youth of the 
land along the lines indicated? I understand perfectly how 
he could do it under the Army clause of the Constitution, but 
I am asking for information how it could be done otherwise. 

Mr. FESS. I will have to be perfectly frank and say that 
so far as the authority under the Constitution is concerned 
this Congress could not step over into Ohio and compel by a 
Federal law the adoption by the State of any particular edu- 
cation, but I am sure that there is no doubt that the State of 
Ohio could make, as a part of its compulsory educational law, 
physical training possible, and then the Federal Government 
could go to the extent of saying to the States, “If you accept 
the condition, we will make a contribution.” [Applause.] 

The bill is drafted on the lines of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
except it places the administration of the act under the Bureau 
of Education rather than the Federal board. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired, and the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

o i y rbook for the calendar year 1919, under 
‘oe e = 8 the Committee on Naval Affairs, $500. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I desire to renew my 
request for unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
manner referred to a few moments ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by incorporating an 
editorial referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
what is the editorial about? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. It is in reference to economy. I 
asked unanimous consent a while ago and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CALDWELL] interposed an objection, but he after- 
wards sent for the paper and read it, and has withdrawn his 
objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Is the gentleman authorized to speak for that 
side in reference to putting in editorials in regard to economy 
or false economy? If we permit one class of editorials, we must 
permit others. My only desire it to protect the RECORD. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks a while ago, and incidentally mentioned that I de 
sired to incorporate an editorial. 

Mr. WINGO. No other Member has, while I have been on 
the floor, asked to put in newspaper editorials, as I recall. I 
am not objecting if the gentleman in charge of the House is 
willing to go on record as putting in newspaper editorials. I 
have many of them which I have been requested to put in, and 

_ which I will later ask consent to put in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. rit 

The editorial is as follows: 

CUT EXPENDITURES. 


Adolph Lewisohn, New York banker, in a letter urges the reduction of 
national taxation. If economies ean not be made at Washington suffi- 
cient to allow the lowering of present tax rates, Mr. Lewisohn eves a 
moderate short-time bond issue should be made and taxes lowered 
thereby. The present heavy tax rates of the Government make for waste 
and for wild tion. It is suggested that workingmen deliber- 
ately cut down their earning capacity in order to avoid the income tax. 
One thing is certain, many corporations earning liberal profits regularly 
plan to spend money in speculative and semispeculative enterprises as 
a means of reducing their 1 to the Government. 

While a bond issue would temporarily lower taxation, the real cure is 
We must not onl 


lower taxes but we must 
ington to-day is a monu- 
mental example of extravagance and inefficiency. It is 5 ~~ 
five is paying $300 a year, or prac- 
cent of the earning capacity of a well-paid workman, to 
Twenty cents out of every dollar earned b 
the American —＋ is taken to feed an 5 of officials, and 
vagrants. ave not the courage and t 

shameful condition of affairs, re 


Let national 1 be brought down to a sane basis. 

Let a hal ion or more useless officeholders be turned loose to work 
in gainful occupations. 

Let us do away with a myriad of useless commissions. 

Let us get away from the idea that the National Government must 
interfere with, meddle with, disturb; and direct the daily life of the 
people at every point. 2 

t us, n short, have a return to sanity and to reason, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper: Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper, $6,500; Assistant rt ss aay at Arms, $2,500; Assistant 
Doorkeeper, $3,600; Acting Assistant Doorkeeper, $3,600; 2 floor 
assistants at $2 500 each; messengers—4 (acting as assistant door- 
keepers) at $1,800 each, 36 (including 1 for minority) at $1,440 
each, 1 $1,000, 1 at card door 600; clerk on Journal work for 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to be by the Official Reporters, $2,800; 
storekeeper, $2,220; stenographer in charge of furniture accounts and 
records, 31 00 ; upholsterer and locksmith, $1,440; cabinetmaker, 
$1,200 ; carpenters, at $1,080 each; janitor, 81,200; skilled la- 
borers—4 at $1,000 each; laborer in charge of private 88 $840; 
3 female attendants in charge of ladies’ retiring room, at 8720 each; 
3 attendants to women's toilet Paris Senate Office Building, at $720 
each; telephone operators—chief $1,200, 4 at $900 each; ht op- 
erator, $720; telephone page, $720; press gallery—superintendent 
$2,500, assistant superintendent $1,400, messenger for service to press 
correspondents $900; laborers—3 at $800 each, 34 at $720 each; 16 

ages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $2.50 per day each dur- 
ice the session, $4,640; in all, $147,860. 

Mr. ROUSB. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting two letters on bills 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fxss! on second- 


class postage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Record by printing two letters on 
the subject of second-class postage. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from Gen. 
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Isaac R. Suerwoop, of Ohio, to the Private Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Legion, dated July 20, 1919. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
the letter referred to. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 

: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1919. 
MARVIN GATES Sperry, 


esident Private Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Legion, 
National Headquarters, 810 F Street NW., Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sm: I have introduced a bill in the House of Representatives 
to allow the private soldiers and sailors of the Great World War to 
incorporate as a fraternal organization. This bill, if enacted into law, 
will give the men who stood behind the guns and did the real heroic 
work of war the right to form a social and fraternal society under 
a national charter of rights. 

This fraternal society will not only inculeate patriotic sentiments 
among the rank and file of the Army, but will remind the present 
generation (often too prone to forget) that the country owes a debt of 
gratitude to these gallant soldiers that can not be paid by flag waving 
or rationless public parades. It calls for practical patriotism. 

Practical patriotism was well voiced by the martyred Lincoln in his 
last inaugural address. To care for the soldier who bore the brunt in 
the battle front, his widow, and his orphan.” The above is not a 
literal quotation from Lincoln's last appeal to the American people, 
but it vitalizes his appeal in spirit and purpose. 

Several fraternal societies were organized after the Civil. War, of 
— ENS Grand Army of the tesa val rg ee pian numerous. 

e officers organized a more exclusive society, the Loyal Legi 
the plan of the Order of the Cincinnati, organized b; 
and the officers of the Army of tbe Revolution. Hence, there is noth- 
ing new in the plan proposed by this bill, to form a Private Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ on for the commendable purpose of unlti in one 
fraternal body the men who fought the greatest battles in all history, 
and who gave added prestige and glory to the heroic achievement ot 
our armies in former wars. 

“Lest we forget,’ these men offered their lives, their hopes for a 
career, their all in the terrible crucible of battle. 

During the Civil War I held six different officers’ commissions. but 
I look back with more self-satisfying pride to my service as a private- 
soldier earrying a gun at $11 a month in West Virginia in the first 
battle of the war—Philippi. The private soldiers of the Civil War 
did not form a society exclusively of private and noncommissioned 
officers for the reason that both officers and privates were made up 
almost exclusively of volunteers, 

We were neighbors, beth officers and privates, when we went into the 
war, and all on an equality as citizens and comrades. And when on 
the battles’ front we did not part with that enur When the 
private solđiers stacked their guns after a drill or a battle and the 
officers sheathed their swords, we associated together in camp or 
around the bivouac fires as social equals. 

During the World War officers were regarded as a distinct class 
and private soldiers were made a subordinate class, whether on or 
of duty. In our Civil War a private soldier who showed high soldierly 
qualities in the trying or of battles was booked for promotion. 
We had no grammar school for officers in order to qualify them to 
command. Our war demonstrated the fact that while knowledge of 
military tactics and discipline are necessary qualifications of an officer, 
that the one vital test is the courage to stand fire in the hot bell of 
shot and shell, and to hold the mental alertness, the cool judgment, 
and calm poise in this terrible environment. 

If there is now some prejudice among the private soldiers against 
their officers it is larsely on account of this new system of military’ 
training, that put schoolmaster-trained officers over private soldie 
who had no battle experience, and giving the men w stood beh 
the guns no favoring chance to earn promotion by real merit or heroic 


conduct in actual conflict. 

Hence, I say in all candor and with a pogoen ‘based upon an ex- 
perience of some 42 battles, that I ha e private soldiers and 
sailors of this World War with my most fervent prayers for a suc- 
cessful mission to make fraternity and real comradeship a living, 
vital element in their future lives, with the hope that 
live that a grateful people will approve their conduct and example, 
Furthermore, that they will not have to wait a quarter of a century 
to receive practical recognition of a Nation's gratitude as we, the 
veterans of the Union Armies, were compelled to wait. Now is the 
fitting Smp to express national gratitude. 


N Isaac R. SHERWOOD, M. C. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING SERVICE. 
Section 1303 of the revenue act of 1918” is repealed on and after 
July 1, 1920. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the item. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the item. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, I make a point of order 
against it. 

Mr. MADDEN. All right. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The point of order is it is not 
in order in that it is legislation. I suppose the idea of the com- 
mittee was that it was in order under the Holman rule, but it 
is not. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is our contention. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the committee makes that 
contention I would like to be heard, but it is up to the committee 
to present their views first as the burden of proof is on the 
committee. > . 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think it is sufficient to call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that the law as it now sti nds 
Provides 
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That there is herehy created a Legislative Drafting Service under the 
direction of two draftsmen, one of whom shall be appointed by the 
Fresident of the Senate, and one by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, without reference to political affiliations and solely on the 
ground of fitness.to perform the duties of the office, Each draftsman 
shall receive a salary of $5,000 a year, payable monthly, | 

The provision of this bill to which a point of order is raised 
abolishes these two offices, in consequence showing upon its face 
that it will save to the Treasury of the United States $10,000 a 
year. In addition to this, to pursue this statute further, it will 
save the incidental expense, 

Now, as I understand it, under the Holman rule any amend- 
ment is in order if it is germane and has for its purpose the re- 
duction or retrenchment of expenditures. If it-is patent upon its 
face that it will retrench expenditures, it is in order. 

I wish to state further that it would not even be necessary for 
it to appear that the amvunt was specific, or that any consider- 
able amount might be saved. If it appears upon its face that any 
amount is saved, it is in order under the Holman rule. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. Under the gentleman's contention, if I under- 
stand it correctly, a provision inserted in an appropriation bill 
which repeals any statute now in existence that costs the 
Government money to maintain its activities under the statute 
would be in order; so that you could repeal the entire statutes 
of the United States, provided thereby you would save money. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. That is not the contention at 
all. The repeal of the legislation would displace a specific 
office. There are many statutes that could not be repealed by 
that means. , 

Mr. GARNER. Under that reasoning the gentleman could 
repeal the whole criminal code, Any statute now existing that 
required a salaried officer to perform a certain duty could be 
repealed in that way. There is no difference, whatever the 
performance might be. You could repeal, I repeat, the provi- 
sions for the entire criminal code of this country by an item 
on an appropriation bill, which is absolutely illegal. I am sure 
that the gentleman does not mean by that that he can repeal 
a statute because, forsooth, by the repeal of that statute he 
discontinues an office and thus saves money. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; that is not the contention. It is 
the contention of the chairman of the committee that under 
the Holman rule, where a provision simply abolishes a spe- 
cifie office, it is clearly in order if it shows upon its face a 
retrenchment in the expenditures of the Government. - 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. It has been some time since I looked at the 
Holman rule, and I can not find it just at this moment. My 
recollection is that the provision in the Holman rule which un- 
dertakes to make legislation in order that retrenches expendi- 
tures provides that that legislation shall be offered by a com- 
mittee having jurisdiction of it if introduced as a legislative 
proposition. I do not mean that is the exact language of the 
rule, but that it is the idea of the rule. Now, the Committee on 
Appropriations would not have jurisdiction of a bill repealing 
this act if it were introduced as an independent proposition. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think the gentleman is in error. It 
is a good deal broader than the scope he is giving to it. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is one phase of it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I refer the gentleman to page 361 of 
the manual. The gentleman is right with reference to the fact 
that that is one of the reasons; but if it appears on any gen- 
eral appropriation bill that the effect of the legislation pro- 
posed will retrench the expenditure ef money, it is germane 
where it is for the purpose of abolishing an office. x 

I wish to invite the attention of the Chair to a ruling made 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] when the ques- 
tion was up with reference to the abolishment of the Sub- 
treasuries, and, by the way, that question will arise again 
during the consideration of this bill. In that ruling of the 
gentleman from Virginia he uses the following language: 

There is no effective proposition to reduce the amounts covered by 
this bill for the obvious reason that the reductions which the repealing 

ovision will effect will not of necessity occur within the life of the 

ill, which is limited to a duration of two fiscal years. There is 
another feature, however, of the paragraph which has apparently 
been overlooked, and that is the reduction effected in the number of 
the officers of the United States. 

The effect of this legislation is the reduction of two officers 
of the United States, and the gentleman from Virginia, basing 
his reasoning upon that fact—that it would reduce the offices of 
the United States and thus retrench the expenses of the United 
States—held that provision repealing the law creating the Sub- 
treasuries of the United States to be in order, If it was in order 


then, it certainly would be in order now. I think the rulings 
are uniform upon that proposition, that where the legislation is 
for the abolishment of an office of the United States, and by 
reason of the abolishment it will retrench the expenditures of the 
Government, it is in order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] cited some ruling that I have hereto- 
fore made in this connection. The reasoning of that ruling was 
good then, and I think it is good now for any state of facts to, 
which that reasoning applies. But the trouble that confronts 
both the gentleman from Indiana and the committee reporting 
this bill, is that the present situation is different from the facts 
discussed in that ruling. 

There are two difficulties with respect to this particular 
amendment, One is that under thé recent rulings this rule is 
to be construed strictly. I know that is the attitude of the 
gentleman in the chair [Mr. LONGWOBTH], because in an argu- 
ment with me on the floor a few days ago he contended that this 
rule ought to be construed strictly, stating that he was op- 
posed to legislation upon appropriation bills, and that there was 
great danger in affording a liberal construction of the Holman 
rule, whereby legislative riders could be engrafted upon appro- 
priation bills. That is this situation. This is a legislative 
rider pure and simple, not related or germane to the subject 
matter of this bill, and not belonging to the jurisdiction of this 
committee. 

The rule with respect to Holman amendments providing new 
legislation is that they shall be germane to some provision of the 
bill, and shall show upon their face that they will reduce ex- 
penditures. See Manual, Edition 1918, page 373. The gentleman 
from Ohio and myself argued that proposition in the case to 
which I have referred. There is absolutely nothing on the face 
of this bill, or on the face of this particular paragraph that 
gives any information in this respect. There are many prece- 
dents to the effect that you must look to the bill, and to the 
amendment in order to gather from them that a reduction will 
be effected. These precedents should be followed, if the Hol- 
man rule is to be construed strictly, and not liberally. 

I will cite these decisions in a moment. But the far more 
material difficulty in the way of the gentleman from Indiana is 
that if the Appropriations Committee undertakes to report a bill 
containing legislation and a reduction, both the legislation and 
the reduction must be germane to the subject matter of the bill 
and retrench expenditures in one of three ways. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Let me ask the gentleman, is not the 
abolishment of this draft committee just as germane when it 
comes in from the Committee on Appropriations on the legisla- 
tive bill as was the abolishment of the Subtreasury when it came 
in on the same kind of a bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That may be. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, As I understand it, the question in- 
volved at the time the gentleman from Virginia made the ruling 
referred to was the abolishment of the Subtreasury of the 
United States, not at a specific time but at a very remote and 
uncertain time—six months after the close of the war. That is 
correct, is it not? a 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Nobody at that time could tell when 
the end of the war might come. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That decision may or may not 
have been sound, but if it sustains the gentleman's contention, I 
intend to cite per contra a number of decisions not made by the 
gentleman from Virginia, but reported in the Manual. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I presume, then, that this is more a 
matter of expediency than otherwise? i 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; it is a matter of proper 
ruling. 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. I take it for granted that the gentle- 
man from Virginia in making this ruling was convinced that he 
was ruling correctly with reference to the enforcement of the 
Holman rule? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will agree to that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Here is another thing to which I 
wish to call the attention of the Chair. At that time the gentle- 
man from Virginia was carrying out the policy of his party in 
retrenchment of the expenses of the Government. He is not so 
much interested in that proposition now, but that is one of the 
things for the Chair always to take into consideration, and if 
there was any doubt upon this question, it should be given a 
liberal construction in favor of the reason for its invocation. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Personally I think and have 
always thought that the Holman rule ought to be given a 
liberal construction, but that has nothing to do with the question 
raised by my second objection. 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The amendment proposed at the time 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] made this ruling 
was for the purpose of retrenching expenditures, That was the 
reason given for sustaining the proposed legislation, and in that 
case it was a very uncertain proposition. The point of order 
might have been sustained in that case clearly, I think, because 
of the uncertainty of the proposition. No one could tell whether 
the war was going to end in 1 year, or 6 years, or 20 years. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Suppose we concede that I was 
mistaken in that ruling. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
be willing to concede that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
arguendo. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. For the purposes of this case the 
gentleman has indicated that he is willing to admit now that he 
was wrong then. But this is not the only decision upon this 
proposition. There are numerous cases which the Chair will 
remember very well. One of them was decided also by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], if my memory serves me 
right. That was with reference to the reduction in the Army 
when it was proposed to reduce the Army by 10 regiments of 
Cavalry. There was nothing in the proposed legislation that 
would indicate upon its face that it would save the Government 
a dollar, Yet it was perfectly reasonable, and the gentleman 
was justified in assuming that 10 regiments of Cavalry could 
not be maintained by the United States Government for nothing, 
and that the very fact that it was going to reduce an instrumen- 
tality which meant an expenditure for its upkeep made it ger- 
mane and made it proper legislation under the Holman rule. 

The same thing was held by Mr. ALEXANDER with reference to 
the abolishment of the Subtreasuries the very next year after 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] held that the leg- 
islation proposing to abolish the Subtreasury was germane. Mr. 
ALEXANDER adopted not only the ruling of the gentleman from 
Virginia, but quoted at considerable length in approval of the 
reasoning in his decision. 

If other precedents were desired with reference to this prop- 
osition, I call attention to the well-decided case with reference 
to the Pension Office, where there were just two words which 
indicated that it was going to reduce the number of those who 
were entitled to receive pensions, without showing upon its face 
that it was abolishing even any statutory office. 

But because of the fact that it would result in the retrench- 
ment of expenses under the Holman rule it was held competent. 
Here it is competent to take into consideration that fact as it 
was there, and the only change of existing law is the abolish- 
ment of two officers, thereby saving the Government the ex- 


pense of their salaries. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


I do not believe the gentleman will 
Yes; I will concede that pro 


Mr. STEENERSON, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What part of the bill is this provision 
germane to. There is nothing here to which it is germane. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; there is, 

Mr. STEENERSON. If there was something in here provid- 
ing some reference to the war-reyenue act or to section 1303, it 
might be germane. — 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It provides that “section 1303 of 
the revenue act is hereby repealed”; that is sufficient. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; it is not referred to in this bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It carries it into the bill by reason 
of the reference. The Chair will have to take judicial knowl- 
edge of the fact that there is such a section as 1303 of the 
revenue act. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In regard to what the gentleman said 
about the ruling on the Subtreasury there was a clause in the 
bill referring to the Subtreasuries but here there is nothing in 
the bill to hang it on. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I may have 
been mistaken in my ruling in the Subtreasury case. But I 
was not mistaken in the ruling on the amendments to the 
Army bill for the reason that the Committee on Military 
Affairs had jurisdiction both to legislate and to appropriate. 
The point I am now making, and I wish to state it clearly 
and cite ample authority in its support, is that if a committee 
undertakes to legislate in an appropriation bill, the legislation 
must be germane to the subject matter of the bill, and retrench 
expenditures. That is my contention and if I can not main- 
tain it I have no standing on the point of order. 

A number of rulings have announced the above proposition. 
The gentleman from Tennessee made an elaborate ruling on 
that line, showing that legislation in an appropriation bill 
retrenching expenditures is not in order, if that legislation in- 
troduced in a separate bill would have gone to another com- 


mittee. This case is precisely in point, and is found in the 
Manual, above cited, on pages 496, 497, 498. The point of order 
was to a provision containing legislation in a bill reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations. It was alleged to be in 
order on the ground that it reduced expenditures, The Chair 
pel see page 498, top of page, as follows: 
he Chair is of opinion th 

not under Rule XXT bring 5 r 8 
bill substantive legislation that, if introduced by a Member in the 
ordinary way, would to another committee for consideration and 
action. Nor could a Member from the floor offer such an amendment, 
222 WHI Oia ane ott ce ie te 
matter under the rules of the House. sire + eee 

This decision cites an older decision to the same effect, as 
follows (see p. 499): 

The Chair is of opinion that a motion of this kind should come offi- 
Sore the Commitee the Whats Ora e a TPED 

0 e an — 
tion bill reported by the regular Committee 8 tec 

The facts in the case ruled on by Chairman Garrerr are pre- 
cisely the facts of this case, and his whole ruling rested upon his 
answer to the inquiry whether the Committee on Appropriations 
ean report a repealing clause in its bills even if it retrenches ex- 
penditures, when such repealing clause, if introduced by 
a Member in a separate bill, would have gone to another com- 
mittee. Apply his ruling and the ruling which he cites to the 
facts of the bill before us. The repealing item is in the legis- 
lative bill. If the proposed repeal had been undertaken by a 
separate bill, as might have been done, that bill would not have 
been referred to the Committee on Appropriations but to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Moreover, by Rule XXI, this 
repealing item must be germane to the subject matter of the bill. 
What is the subject matter of this bill? It is the various ap- 
propriations authorized by law and proper to be made in this 
bill. This committee has no jurisdiction to legislate. No legis- 
lation introduced by a bill can be referred to it. If it includes 
legislation it must be legislation within the limitations pre- 
scribed by Rule XXI. To what is the item under consideration 
germane? Not to the section, for it is the whole section, not to 
the preceding section, for it has no relation to it. Not to the 
subject matter of the bill, for that subject matter is making ap- 
propriations authorized by law, not legislating in regard to 
them. If this repealing legislation was attached to some other 
language making an appropriation in this connection, a plausible 
argument might be made that it is germane. But there is no 
such language. This is a flat repeal standing single and alone. 
It has no pedis positio in this bill. It is germane to nothing 
in it, and we are all agreed that this committee would not have 
jurisdiction of a separate bill to effect the proposed repeal. 
Moreover, this amendment is not proposed by the committee 
that would have jurisdiction of such a bill, Hence under Chair- 
man Garretr’s ruling, however much this proposed repeal might 
effect reductions in expenditures, it is not in order in this bill. 
Further the facts in the ruling cited by Mr. Garrett are identi- 
cal with the facts of the present case, in that the matter held 
to be out of order was legislative matter contained in an Army 
appropriation bill, when the legislation proposed, if offered in 
a separate bill, would not have gone to that committee. (See 
Manual above cited, bottom of p. 498.) Bear in mind that the 
Committee on Appropriations has no greater power to include 
nongermane legislation in its bill, even if it retrenches expendi- 
tures, than a Member has to offer such legislation in an amend- 
ment from the floor. The language of Rule XXI makes that 
abundantly clear when it says no provision in an appropria- 
tion bill—referring to a bill reported by a committee—or amend- 
ment thereto—referring to amendments offered from the floor 
when the bill is under consideration—shall be in order. If this 
repealing clause, not even connected with an appropriation bill, 
be held to be in order, let us see what will be the necessary ef- 
fects of such a ruling. It will make in order amendments from 
the floor designed to repeal any law under whith the Appropria- 
tion Committee is authorized to appropriate, and pursuant to 
which it does appropriate. If this single item of repealing legis- 
lation, not even connected with an appropriation, is held to be 
germane on the d that the committee has authority to 
make an appropriation for the officers proposed to be abolished, 
then, of course, with respect to any item actually making an 
appropriation under aothority of existing law, an amendment 
proposing to repeal that law, or to repeal enough of it to elimi- 
nate some of the officials provided by the original act, would 
be in order. 

The same ruling cited by Mr. Garrerr held further, with re- 
spect to another contention, that it was of opinion that the 
effect of reduction should not be inferred by way of argument, 
but should appear from the face of the bill itself. 
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If the Chair considers that the Holman rule should be strictly 
construed to eliminate legislative orders, I commend him to this 
conclusion of the Chairman in the case cited. (Manual, p. 370, 
middle of the page.) 

On page 371, about the middle of the page, will be found a 
ruling relating to a legislative amendment to a sundry civil bill. 
The Chair held the amendment to be out of order on two 
grounds: First, because not germane to the subject matter of 
the bill—a ‘sundry civil bill. Second, because it did not reduce 
expenditures. Suppose the amendment had been effective to 
reduce expenditures, it would stin have been out of order as 
being nongermene. Yet this amendment, which was to an item 
in the bill for the recoinage of uncurrent fractional silver, was 
apparently more germane to that item than the repealing item 
untler consideration is to anything in this legislative bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is familiar with the ruling of 
the gentleman which came up later about the Subtreasury. 
Does the Chair understand that there was any question as to 
the jurisdiction of the committee there raised? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not recall the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. If that question of jurisdiction had been 
raised—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not recall whether it was 
raised or not; but if it was raised and I made an erroneous 
ruling, that fact affords no reason why that error should be 
perpetuated. I will look to that case as soon as I conclude this 
argument. 

I desire to call the attention of the Chair to a ruling on page 
872, which is an illustration of a germane legislative amend- 
ment reducing expenditures, and consequently in order under 
Rule XXI. I will reproduce the language of the Manual: 

An amendment reducing the amount . for railroad trans- 
portation of mails, coupled with a prov directing the Postmaster 


General to reduce by 10 per cent the annual com on for trans- 
porting mails on railroads was held to be in order. (Hinds, IV, 3891.) 


In a ruling on the same page a legislative amendment to an 
item in the Post Office bill appropriating for Free Delivery Serv- 
ice, reducing that item, and making new provisions of law, was 
held to be germane, and retrenching expenditures. Likewise 
to a bill making appropriations to the Indian Service, an amend- 
ment transferring the management of Indian affairs to the War 
Department, was held to be germane. In both of these cases 
the same committee reporting the legislation in the appropriation 
bill would have had jurisdiction of that legislation if offered as 
an original bill. « 

On the decision in the case on page 371 on a legislative amend- 
ment reducing an appropriation, and repealing the subsidy act, 
the Chair held that as a condition precedent of order both 
branches of the amendment must be germane to the bill. The 
legislation was not to be germane to the bill. The legislation 
was considered not to be germane to the appropriation bill. 
Further jurisdiction of that character of legislation did not 
belong to the committee. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the committee simply failed to appropriate 
for this matter that would amount to a suspension for a year 
at least, would it not? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That would be a suspension of 
the appropriation, not of the act. This committee could decline 
to make any appropriation on this matter. a 

Mr. LITTLE. If the committee should do that that would 
amount to a suspension of the law. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This item does not propose sus- 
pension but a repeal of the law. 

Mr. LITTLE. If they can suspend the law by implication 
what is the difference between that and repealing it? It is their 
business to take care of this matter in some way. + 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Permit me to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the language in the bill: 

Section 1303 of the “revenue act of 1918” is repealed on and after 
July 1, 1920, 

Mr. LITTLE. But they could refuse to appropriate. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. That raises an en- 
tirely different question. The one is a question of doing what 
the committee has the right to do, the other of undertaking to do 
something outside of its authority. The committee seeks by this 
amendment to exercise a jurisdiction by the terms of Rule XXI 
which has not been committed to it. If it merely declines to ap- 
propriate, that is an act within its manifest and undisputed au- 
thority. 

Mr. LITTLE. The purpose of this is to save money. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not discussing the propo- 
sition on its merits. That would come up on a motion to reduce 
or cut out the appropriation for this official. 

Mr. LITTLE. Neither am I. I am discussing the point of 
order, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It seems to me that the gentle- 
man is discussing the merits. I now wish to call the attention 
of the Chair to a decision to be found on the middle of page 373 
of the Manual. In this case an amendment was offered as a 
separate paragraph in a deficiency appropriation bill. First, I 
will direct the attention of the Chair to the following language 
in support of my first contention, and another precedent in point, 
if the Holman rule is to be construed strictly: 

Amendments previding new legislation must be germane to some 
provision of the bill and show on their face a reduction of expenditures, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman contend 
that what he has just read has any application to this para- 
graph? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I certainly do. 

Mr. WALSH. This paragraph in the bill is certainly not an 
amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But whether a paragraph in 
the bill or an amendment from the floor the item must be ger- 
mane. Moreover, this was an urgent deficiency bill, and the 
amendment did not come from a committee haying jurisdiction 
of the legislation. If in this instance the item had been in- 
cluded in the bill the principle of the ruling would have applied 
equally as well. Inclusion in the bill would not have made it 
germane to the bill if it was not germane to any provision of 
the bill when offered from the floor. If it had been germane it 
would have been in order on that ground, if reported in the 
bill, and equally in order if offered as an amendment from the 
floor. A committee by including in their bill matter in excess 
of their jurisdiction can not make that matter thereby in order. 
Nongermane legislative matter in an appropriation is not in 
order under Rule XXI. 

Again, on pages 496, 499, and 501 are three very elaborate 
rulings, two of them by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Hutt] and one by Mr. Garrert of the same State. I read from 
page 498: 

If the Chair be correct in this, what have we here? There is pro- 
posed here upon this bill substantive legislation, not a reduction of 
salaries, not a reduction of the number of employees, not perhaps a 
reduction of the amount covered by the bill, though the Chairman does 
not deem it necessary to pass npon that now; but even if it were all 
of those, and in order to — 1 t out it were necessary to enact new 
law, to create a new industrial enterpr a new project not now pro- 
vided for by law, would it be in order? e C thinks not, except 
it be upon a report of the committee which would have jurisdiction of 
the subject matter if introduced as an original bill in the House of 
Representatives, in this case the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

In this case the matter objected to was matter already in the 
bill—an appropriation bill. The discussion by the Chairman 
related solely to the point now raised by me as to an item in 
the present bill, namely, whether substantive legislation proposed 
in a bill reported from the Appropriations Committee is in order 
even if it does effect a retrenchment, if it is not upon a report 
of the committee which would have jurisdiction of the subject 
matter if introduced as an original bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In his elaborate ruling Chairman GARRTET held that 
under the conditions supposed such an item would not be in 
order. In that case original jurisdiction of the legislation pro- 
posed belonged to the Committee on the District of Columbia, in 
this case to the Ways and Means Committee. 

The case decided by Chairman GARRETT answers the query of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], since it re- 
lates to matter in the bill and not to an amendment. Further, 
the Chair held in language heretofore cited that if the language 
in the bill was offered as an amendment then in order for it to 
be in order it would have to be offered as the report of the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction. The Chair will find a ruling on page 
500, made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hutz], touch- 
ing this same question. I read as follows: í 

At this point another question arises rela to the germaneness of 
the amendment under a ruling which seems to be well established, and 
that is that without regard to the queson of whether the amounts of 
the appropriations carried in the bill are reduced within the meaning 


of the thir of clause 2 of Rule XXI, if the amendment con- 


d pro 
stitutes separate, independent, permanent, substantive legislation, then, 


even though it should meet the requirement as to a reduction of the 
expenditures, it would not be in order unless it came officially from the 
committee having jurisdiction of the subject matter of the amendment. 
It has already been pointed out that this principle announced 
by Mr. Holl as to an amendment offered from the floor applied 
to matter reported in the bill, if that was legislative matter 
belonging to another committee. Chairman Garrett's ruling, to 
the same effect as Chairman Hurts, related to matter con- 
tained in the bill. Later the amendment rejected by Chairman 
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HULL was offered by authority of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and admitted. 

If the Committee on Ways and Means should afford authority 
to offer this amendment to this bill it would be unquestionably 
in order since it would conform to all of the rulings that I 
have cited. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood the gentleman to lay down the 
principle that if this had been reported and offered upon the 
suggestion of the Committee on Ways and Means it would be 
in order, in view of the fact that that committee would have 
jurisdiction of legislation if introduced as a separate substan- 
tive measure. Would not the question of germaneness still 
apply? : $ 

` Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, The question of ger- 
maneness would always apply, have to be considered. 

Mr. GARRETT. By the express terms of the rule the word 
“ germaneness ” is used. Now, it is an inquiry in my mind as 
to whether or not that legislation would be germane to an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have tried to point out that 
in the present connection here there is no environment, no pre- 
ceding section, no portion of the bill to which this legislative 
amendment repealing an existing statute can be regarded as 
germane. But eyen if it were germane it would still be out 
of order, because the Committee on Appropriations has no 
original general legislative jurisdiction. It should come from 
the committee having appropriate jurisdiction. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Upon the contention presumably 
you could insert a repealing clause of an entire revenue bill in 
this section? ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If this bare repealing item 
is in order then the Appropriation Committee possesses the 
authority to report a repealing provision for any existing act 
under which the committee is vested with authority to make an 
appropriation. Whatever may be the existing legislation pro- 
viding for officials, bureaus, or departments and authorizing the 
Committee on Appropriations to make appropriations in that 
connection may be repealed by repealing clauses contained in an 
appropriation bill. There is no escape from that conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman a 
question, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman does not contend it would 
not have been in order for the Committee on Appropriations to 
have brought in an appropriation for this service? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, no; unquestionably such an 
appropriation would be in order. The jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee is to make appropriations, not to legislate. 

There is one precedent apparently at variance with Chairman 
Garretr’s ruling and the other rulings cited. I refer to the 
decision of Chairman JoHNson, found on page 511 of the 
Mammal. But that ruling may be distinguished from the present 
case on the facts upon the ground heretofore suggested by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. The facts in 
the case decided by Chairman JoHNSoN are as follows: Mr. 
Fitzgerald, of New York, had offered an amendment to the 
sundry civil bill carrying an appropriation for enlarging the 
Capitol Grounds as authorized by an existing act. To this 
amendment the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] offered 
an amendment repealing the act itself. At least there was 
something there to which it could be held that the Sisson 
amendment was germane, namely, the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

But in the ease under consideration there is absolutely nothing 
in the bill to which the repealing item is related or to which 
it can be said to be germane. It is a bald item of repeal, 
standing single and alone, repealing an act originally reported 
by the Ways and Means Committee. There is no case like it 
on the facts in any precedent stated. It does not on the 
facts come within the decision of Chairman JoHNson, and fol- 
lowing the principles and cases which I have cited the item is 
plainly not in otder. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be in order for that committee 
under its jurisdiction—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
distinction. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
Is no quorum present. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


But that is not the line of 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LoncwortH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
12610, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. A 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the governor of the State of Virginia, announcing the rejection 
by the legislature of that State of the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relating to the extension 
of the right of suffrage to women. 

He also laid before the House a communication from the 
governor of the State of Arizona, announcing the ratifica- 
tion by the legislature of that State of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States relating to the 
extension of the right of suffrage to women. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 
Í By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
OWS: 

To Mr. Kremer, indefinitely, on account of death in his 
family. 
iting Mr. Hawtey, for February 18, 19, and 20, on account of 

ness. 

To Mr. Rakxn, for the day, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Saturday, February 21, 1920, at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation for the relief of contractors, etc., for 
buildings under the Treasury Department (H. Doc, No. 656) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the Bureau of. 
the Mint for contingent expenses at the Denver Mint, fiscal’ 
year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 657); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
alternative estimates of appropriations required by the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission for the fiscal 
year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 658); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation for the Washington (D. C.) Liberty; 
loan building (H. Doe. No. 659); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the executive secretary of the Interdepart- 
mental Social Hygiene Board, transmitting report on the 
activities of the United States Interdepartmental Social Hygien 
Board (S. Doc. No. 230); to the Committee on Appropriaeions.“ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEENERSON, from the Committee on the Post Office, 
and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9781) to 
amend section 217 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the penal laws of the United States,” approved March 
4, 1909, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 662), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 11834) for the relief of certain landowners 
of New Castle County, in the State of Delaware, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 663), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11030) for the relief of the Woodford Bank & Trust 
Co., of Versailles, Ky., reported the same with an amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 665), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. McKINIRY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9048) for the relief of Catherina Rea, 
administratrix of the estate of John Rea, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 664), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10685) for the relief of Vincent L. Keating; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. ; 

A bill (H. R. 12495) granting relief to Lieut. John Sagendorf; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to-the Committee 
on War Claims. 

A bill (HL R. 5745) for the relief of Dr. John H. Black- 
burn; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: . 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 12645) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the borough of Churchville, Pa., one 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12646) to amend and re- 
enact section 4 of chapter 32 of the United States Statutes at 
“Large, approved June 21, 1917, amending and reenacting the 
first paragraph of section 13 of the Federal reserve act, ap- 
‘proved December 23, 1913; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 12647) providing that the 
absence or illness of the President of the United States shall 
constitute inability to discharge the powers and duties of his 
office; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINAHAN of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12648) 
amending title 2, section 1, of the national prohibition act, by 
permitting the manufacture, production, use, sale, and trans- 
portation for beverage and other purposes of beer, ale, and 
porter up to 2% per cent alcoholic content by volume, and wine 
up to 10 per cent alcoholic content by volume, in such States as 
shall so determine by referendum yote of the people; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12649) to encourage 
the development of agricultural resources of the United States 
through Federal and State cooperation, giving preference in the 
matter of employment and the establishment of rural homes to 
those who have served with the military and naval forces; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12650) to regulate 
the sale of milk and milk products in the District of Columbia, 
to safeguard the public health, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (HI. R. 12651) relating to married 
women intermarried with aliens; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 12652) to provide for the pro- 
motion of physical education in the United States through co- 
operation with the States in the preparation and payment of 
supervisors and teachers of physical education, including medical 
examiners and school nurses, to appropriate money and regulate 
its expenditure, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 300) 


requesting the President of the United States to call an inter- | 


national trade agreement congress; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, requesting the United States Shipping 
Board to cause the steamship George Washington to be repaired 
at the Charlestown Navy Yard; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Memorial of the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, requesting the United States Ship- 
ping Board to cause the steamship George Washington to be re- 
paired at the Charlestown Navy Yard; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. . 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12653) granting an increase 
2 pension to Samuel Kopp; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 12654) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Popé; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12655) granting 
an increase of pension to George W. Knizley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12656) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12657) granting a pension to Margaret P. 
Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12658) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of John C. Chamberlin; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12659) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Frank M. Vowels; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12660) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Robert Brodie; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12661) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Alexander Magruder; to the ~ 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12662) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Daniel Sullivan; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12663) for the 
relief of John E. Walker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 12664) 
granting a pension to Mathilda Wendorff; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12665) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Standish ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 12666) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Shepard; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12667) granting a pension to March Agard; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 12668) granting a pension to 
Ruth A. Burris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12669) granting a pension to Mary Orr; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12670) for the relief of Henry E. Thomas; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 12671) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Koop; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 12672) for the relief of Helen 
P. Young; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 12673) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert W. McFarland; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12674) granting 
an increase of pension to B. F. Brown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12675) granting a pension to Samuel 
Braden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12676) for the relief of J. W. Whisman; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12677) granting a pension to 
Elijah M. Smothers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


` PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1714. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing System Lines, Federation No. 109, of Reading, Pa., favoring 
Government control of the railroads for at least two years; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1715. Also, petition of the employees of the Boston Navy Yard, 
and other citizens, of Boston, Mass., opposing the sale of the 
former German ships; to ‘the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

1716. Also, petition of the Douglas (Ariz.) Central Labor 
Union, favoring the seating of Victor Berger in the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

1717. Also, petition of the National Press Club Post of the 
American Legion, indorsing universal military training, ete.; to 
| the Committee on. Military Affairs. 2 
| 1718. Also, petition of citizens of Alexandria, Va.; Washing- 

ton, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; and Strasburg, Va., opposing the 
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sale of the German ships; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 3 

1719. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Donald I. Graham 
and 250 others, protesting against the proposed sale of the for- 
mer German ships; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

1720. By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of the Wagner Milling Co., 
opposing the Gronna bill relative to the wheat guaranty; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1721. Also, petition of J. M. Grover and other citizens of Bid- 
well, Ohio, opposed to universal military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1722. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of John Hamil- 
ton, president of the local union, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, of Oglesby, III., and E. Hedland, of Rockford, III., against 
the Sterling-Graham bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1723. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of various trade papers 
in favor of the Fess bill relative to the postal rate; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1724. Also, petition of Sam Ehrenberg, Aronoff Bros. & Woll- 
man, Hayman A. Perelman, and Moey Baum, all of New York 
Oity, protesting against the sale of the former German ships; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1725, By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of numer- 
ous citizens of Henderson, Nebr., protesting against universal 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1726. Also, petition of postal employees of Omaha, urging 
passage of Lehlbach-Sterling bill; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

1727. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of the firemen and oilers in 
the customs service, New York City, relative to wages, etc.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

1728. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Interdepartmental Union 
No, 202, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Bos- 
ton, Mass., opposing the Sterling-Graham bill; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 
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1729. Also, petition of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass., opposing the Gronna bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

1730. Also, petition of the Local Union No. 12, Plumbers, of 
Boston, Mass., opposing the Sterling-Graham bills now pending, 
etc. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1781. Also, petition of the Massachusetts Real Estate Ex- 


‘change, of Boston, Mass., in favor of Senate bill 2232; to the 


Committee on Labor. 

1732. Also, petition of George F. Swain, LL. D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., relative to the Jones-Reavis bill, etc.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

1733. Also, petition of Adolph Lewisohn, of New York City, 
relative to a lower rate on income and excess-profits taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1734. Also, petition of William A. L. Bazeley, State forester 
and commissioner of conservation, of the.State of Massachu- 
setts, relative to the gypsy-moth question; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

1735. Also, petition of various citizens of Boston, Mass., 
opposing the sale of the former German ships, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1736. Also, petition of Arthur W. Gilbert, commissioner of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring an additional 
appropriation for the Bureau of Crop Estimates; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1737. Also, petition of Herbert F. Reinhard, director of the 
Motor Truck Club, of Massachusetts, favoring the passage of 
the Townsend bill; to the Committee on Roads. 

1788. By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of W. R. Riggs, 
of ‘Coal Creek, Tenn., opposing universal military training; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. $ 

1739. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of New England Women's 
Medical Society, favoring an appropriation by the Government 
for board of social hygiene and for control of venereal dis- 
eases ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


